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P RTTDEXTIUS, AunKLirs Cr.K.MEVS, a ("hristian vitso- 
writcr, apparently a native of »S[iain, ^vlio fionrished 
during the latter lialf of the 1th century and in the begin- 
ning of the r>t]i. According to the meagre and vague auto- 
l»if.>graplLical ]ioti<ies given by himself in the [jniface to his 
)UK*.n^s ho. was born in the year 3ivS, and, after receiving a 
JilKe'al cducatit.)!!, ju'acti.sed at the bar and .subseqiientlv 
licid judicial olHee in two hnportant cities. At the time 
<d‘ the publication of his ])oenis in 105 he liold from the 
emperor a high military appointment at court. Of his 
subse4[iient history nothing Is known. 

His oxtant works, bfsi<k.!S tlu* profac'c already rcffiTod to and an 
cpiloj'm.*, arc tlic following: — i. 1 ) (Jatkomcriuon ii scries of ! 

twelve hyiTius (KakrjjxeflLv^^v vfji.y2'v) in varicnis nictrc.s to l»c repeated 
or .sung at particular ]»miods of the day or seasons of tlio year ; (2) 
.■1/if}f./ifosL% a pofin of lOSa hexannder verses on the divinity of 
Christ ; (3) JitunarUfjcnia. (9fi7 hoxanieter verses) on the origin of 
evil and sin ; (4) P.-if/rhomar/iia^ or tlio eonfliet iH-twcen virtue and 
vice for the soul (91.0 hexanictor verses) ; (5) Confm SyiiiriUtchiim^ 
two book.s, of (5.'i8 and 1131 hexameter vei*st*s rosi>ei’tively, directed 
against the petition of Syminaehus to tlic einportn- for the n^^^tor-i- 
tion of the altar and statuej of Vi(!tory whieh Gratian ha<l east 
down ; (6) PcristcphiHon JA^M ry fourl^i'cn poems in variou.s metros, 
in honour of ccrUiin saints wlio had won tlic crown of martyrdom 
(lienee the. name, ireyl — these, wliicli are often vigorou.s 

and graplue, are. generally considered to show rrudentius at his 
^ Iw.st ; (7) Dlptijchtm or Di(tochtv‘oHy a serie.s of forty-nine liexaiiietor 
tetnistiidia on various events and eliarn<'tor.s mentioned in Seriptuiv. 
'.rhe (^ditio prijur.p.<i ai»i»cared at Deventer in 1 172 ; .among niod»Tii 
editions may lie named tho.se of Kaustus Arovalns (2 vols., Rome, 
1788-89), Obbarius (Tubingen, 1845), and Dre.ssel (Leiiisie, 

PHUDIION, PiERHK (1758-18*23), French painter, bom 
at Cluny on the 4th of April 1758, was the third .son of a 
mason. The monks of the abbey undertook his education. 
The imintings which decorated the monastery excited his 
einuliition, and by the aid of Moreau, bishop of Mftcon, he 
was placed with Devosges, director of the art school at 
Dijon. In 1778 Puj^d'hon went to Paris armed with a 
letter to Willo, the celebratc<l engraver, and three years 
later he obtained the triennial prize of the states of 
Bur^ndy, which onabred him to go to Borne, where ho 
became intimate with Canova. He returned to Paris in 
1787, and led for some time a precarious existence, j>aiat- 
ing^ ]x>ry'ay:8 and making designs for booksellers. Tlie 
ilJLfistrationa which he executed for the Dapknis and Chloe 
published by Didot brought him into notice, and his | 
reputation was extended by the success of his dc 


in the Hotel dc Landry (now Tvotlrscliild), ceiling paint- 
ing of Truth ami Wisdom for Versailles (Louvre), and of 
Diana and Jupiter for the Gallery of Antitpiitics in the 
Louvre. In 1808 lie exhibitifd Crime juirsued by Venge- 
ance and Jii.stice (Louvre, engraved liy Royer), wliicli had 
l>ecn commissioned for tlie assize courts, ami Psyche carried 
ofl* by Zephyrs (engraved by Mas.sard). These two remark- 
able coniposition.s brought Prud'hon the Legion of Honour; 
his merit was widely recognized ; he received innumeniblo 
orders, and in 18 10 etitererl the Institute. Easy a.s to 
fortune, and consoled for the misery of lii.s marriage by 
the devoted care of his excellent and charming pupil, 
Mademoi.selle Mayer, Pmd'lion's situation seemed enviable; 
but Mademoisello MayeiAs tragical suicide (ui 2Gtli May 
1821 brought ruin to lii.s home, and two years later (16th 
February 18*23) Prud'hon followed her to the grave. 'Ihe 
classic revival wliich .set in towards the close of the 18t)i 
century, and of which lAuiis David wjls tJic academic chief, 
found in Prud’hon an interpreter whose gifts of grace and ^ 
naivete tem])cred by seriousness atoiicil by the personal 
charm wliich they imjiarted to all lie did for the want of 
severity and correctness in his execution. ^Mademoi.selle 
.Mayer (1778-1821) wa.s his ablest pujiil. Her Aban- 
done<l ^lother and Ha|i]»y ^lothei* are in the Louvre. 

Voiart, KUicf hUtonqvi- dc la vU- cl ararns dc P. Prud'hon ; 

Arch, dc Part /ratiCiiis ; <^>u. d-jt Qiiiiioy, Piscounf pronoHcl' true la 
lombc dc Prud'hon, Fcc. ; IGugviic Dclav*i’oix, Jlcc, dr-s JJeus: 

Motidcs. IS'iO ; Charles lUaiir, JJiM. dcs pcinlrcft froncais. 

PIIUSSI A (Ger., Prcussni] I.at., Jtormsin)^ a kingdom Plate I. 
of n^rtlilrn Europe and by far the most important incjn- 
ber of the Oerman emjure, ot?cupies almost the whole of 
nyrthern Germany, between 5' 52' and 22' 53' K. long, 
and 40'’ 7' and 55 ’ 53' N. lat. It now forms a tolembly 
compact mass of territory, with its longest axis from south- 
west to north-east ; butwdthin the limits just indicated lie 
the “enclaves” Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, Brunswick,. and 
other small German states, wdiile beyond them it possesses 
Hohenzollern, in the .south of Whrtemberg, and other 
“ exclavcl ■■ of minor importance. On the N. Prussia is 
bounded by the North Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic ; ou 
the jiE. by Russia and Poland ; on the S. by Austrian 
Silvia, Moravia, Bohemia, Saxony, the Thuringian states, 
Bavaria, Hesse-Darrnstadt, the llhenLsh Palatinate, and 
lA^rraine; and on the W. by Luxemburg, Belgium, and 
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the N'ethcrlandt*. Witli the exception of the sea on the 
north and the mountain -harrier ou the south-east, the 
fi*tL>ntiers are political rather than geogra])hical, a fact that 
h»is always been characteristic of Prussians limits and that 
has had considerable influence in detern lining its history. 
The Prussian monarchy, with an area of square 

miles, com]»ri.sc.s nearly two-thirds of tlio entire extent of 
the German enqiire. Its kernel is the Mark of Jlranden- 
burg, round wliich the rest of tlie state has lieen built up 
gradually, not without costly and exhausting wars. The 
territory ruled over by the first llohenzollern elector 
(1115-10) did not exceed 11,400 square inilCvS, au area 
that had Ix^ou quadrupled before the death of the first king 
ill ITl.'k Frederick the Great left Viehind hiiii a realm of 
75y0Q0 stjuare miles, and the following two monarclis, by 
their Polisli and Westphalian acquisitions, bronglit it to a 
size not far short of its ]>resent extent (122,000 square 
miles in 1S03). After the disastrous war of ISOG Thaissia 
slirauk to something smaller than the kingdom of Frederick 
the Great (61,000 square miles), and the readjustment 
of Europe in 1815 still left it short l>y 14,000 square 
ini*es of its extent in 180.*5. Fully one-fifth of its present 
area is due to the war of 1866, which added Hanover, 
Uessed. Missel, Hesse-Nassau, Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
city of l*Vankfort-on-thCvMain to the Prussian dominions. 

lIlSTOJiY. 

The claims wliich IVnssiau history makes upon our 
attention are ba,sed neither upon venerable aTithfiiit}’^ nor 
uj)on uniformity of origin. The territorial and political 
development (.>f the country has taken }»Jaco wiiolly within 
the last thousand years; and the materials out of wliich it 
has been built up — mar<|uis*'ites and duchies, ecclesiastical 
principalities and free imperial cities — are of the rno.st 
heterogeneous <iescription. The history of Prussia ucxpiiras 
its primary significaiwc from the fact that this stiite was 
the iiistrunieiit by Avhich the polilical regeneration of 
Germany w'as ultimately eflected from within, and the 
unity and coherence of tlie narrative arc best observed 
when Avc consider it as a record of the training that fitted 
(he coniilry for this task. This role Avas forced iqion 
Prussia rather by the exigencies of its geognudiical position 
tluiii by its title to be racially the ino.st repi*esentative 
Gei’inan state. The people who liave established the power 
of Germany cannot rank in jiiirity of Teutonic blood with 
the inhabitants of tlie central, western, and southern parts 
of the ein[)ire. The conquest of the Slavonic regions that 
form so great a part of modern Prussia did not occur 
without a considerable inteniiingling of race, and Prussia 
may perhajis he added to the list of great nation.s that 
seen; to owe their pre-eminence to tlic happy blending of 
their conq^osite parts. It is perhaps also Avorthy of remark 
that tl'Js state, like its great riAal, Avas developed from 
a iuarchlan<l of the German einf>ire, — PriLssia arising from 
the Nortli Mark erected against tlie Wend.s, and Austria 
from the East Mark erected against the Hungarians. 

In tracing tlio early development of I’russia three main 
currents have to be noticed, even in a .short sketch like tlfe 
jiresent, wdiich do not com|)letely unite until the beginning 
of the 1 7 til century; indeed many writers begin the history 
of modern I^iissia with the accession erf the Great Elector 
in 1640. We have (1) the history of the Mark of Bran- 
denburg, the true political kenieJ of the modern state; 

ti»tory of the district of I-rousscii or Prussia, 
wdiich gave name and regal title to the monardLiy; and 
(3) the liistory of tlie family of Hohenzollem, from which 
sprang the lino of vigorous rulers who practically d€^er* 
minefl the fortunes of the country. ^ 

Mark of prandenhnrg. — Whether Teutons or Slavs were 
the earlier inhahitaiits of th^ district extending from the 
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Elbe on the west to thefOder fend the Vistula on the eas'i 
is a question mainly of ^ntiefadVian interest and one Ufion r 
which authorities are not whr'lly agreed. In the open- , 
ing centuries ‘Of the Christian t^ra wo find it occupied by 
Slavonic tribes, whoso boundaries reach even to the west t 
of the Elbe, and fije conquest and absoiqition of these by 
the growing German pewer form the subject of the early 
history of Brandenburg. Hand in hand with the territorial 
extension of the Germans went the spread of Christianity, 
which, indeed, often prec.ede<l the arms of the conquering 
race. The Slavs to the ea.st of the- Elbe w'ero left un- 
inolc.'sted down to the fonndatiim of the German monarchy, 
established by the successors of Charlemagne about the 
middle of the 9tii century. Tlion ensued the period of 
formation of the Gonnan “marks^^ or marches, which served 
at once as bulwarks against the encroachments of external 
enemies aiul as nuclei of further contjiiest. The North Estab- 
Mark of Saxony, corresponding ^roughly to the northern Itsbram 
part of the present i»roviiice of Saxony, to the west of' the 
Elbe, was e.stablislicd by the emperor Henry I. about the 
year 930, and formed tlie beginning of tlie IVussian state. 

The same energetic monarch extended his career of con- 
quest considevaldy to the e^ist of the Elbe, obtaining more 
or less firm ])ossi;ssion of IVicgiiitz, Knppin, and the distriert 
round the sources of tlie llavcl, and even carried 1 is 
arms to tbe banks of the Oder. His sou Otho I. (036- 
973) followed in his father's footstejis and founded the 
bi.shoprics of Havelberg and Brmulenburg, the latter taking 
its name from the important Wendisli fortre^ss of Braii- 
iiibor. Towards the end of the 10th century, however, 
the Wendish flood again swe|>t over the wliolc territory 
to the east of the Elbe, and tlio Germans were confined to 
the original limits of the North Mark. Clirisllarnty was 
rooted out and the bishop of P>raiulenburg reduceti to an 
ejftiirnp7(A in paiiibm. The histor^^ of the next century and 
a half is simply a record of a series of desultory stnigglcvS 
liotwecn the margraves of the North Mark and the eiieom- 
])assing Wends, in which the Germans did no more than 
hold tlieir own onrihe left l:>aiik of the Elbe. 

Things begin to grow a little clearer iu 1134, when the a!1k 
emyieror Lothair rewarded tlio servi(*es of Alliert the tb’ 
Bear, a member of the hou.se of Anhalt and one of the 
most powerful princes of the empire, by investing him 
Avith the North Mark, Albert seems to have been a man 
of great vigour and considerable admiTustrative talent, 
and by a mixture of lianl figliting and skilful policy he ex- 
tended his power over the long-lost territories of IMegnitz, 
Buppin, tlic Havelland, and tlie Zauelie. He also shifto^l 
the centre of iniwer to the mar.shy district last-mentioned 
and changeil his title to margrave of Brandenburg. The 
North Mark hcuccforth began to be known os the Altmark, 
or Old Mark, while the territoiy round Brandenburg 
Avas for a short time called the New Mark, but more per- 
manently the Mittelinark, or Middle Mark. The soil of 
Albert's new pussession.s was for the most part poor and 
unjiromising, but he peopled it with industrious colonista 
from Holland and elsewhere, and began that system of 
jiainstaking husbandry and drainage Avhich lias gradually 
converted the sandy plains and mai^shes of Brandenburg 
into agricultural land of comparative fertility. The clergy 
were among his most able assistants un reclaiming waste 
land and spreading cultivation, and through them Christr 
ianity was firmly establish etl aiAopg the conquered and 
Germanized Slavs. Albert's descendants, generally known Aacaniai 
as the Ascanian line from the I^iatinized form of the namebuc. 
of their ancestral castle of Aschersleben, ruled in Branden- 
burg for nearly two hundred years ; but none of them seem 
to have been on a par wdth him in ^^gy or ability* On 
the whole, however, they were able to continue in the coarse 
marked out by him^ and* in ^^ite bf the 
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of^dividing the territory various scions of the 

''deigning house, the Mark in siise and import^ 

ance. Before the end of the fcth century the rnargravc was 
created ardi^charuberlain of 'the Oerman empre, an office 
that eventually brought in its train the privilege of belong- 
ing to the electoral college. Berlin becai^e a fortified post 
of yie margraves in 1240 and soon began to take the place 
of Brandenburg as the political centre of the margraviate. 
Under Waldemar, who succeeded in 1 309, the scattered 
possessions of the house were again gathered into one hand. 
His sway extended over the Altinark ; Priegnitz, or the 
Vonnark; fho Middle Mark, now extending to the Oder; 
jthe lands of Krossen and Sternberg beyond the Oder; 

Ukerniark, to tlie nortli ; Up[>er and Lower Lusatia ; 
^iind part of Pomerania, with a feudal superiority over the 
^est. No other German prince of the time had a moreex- 
^Tisive territory or one less exposed to imperial interference. 

With Wakleniar's death* in 1319 the Ascanian line bo 
came extinct and a pei iod of anarchy began, wliich lasted 
for a century and -brought the once flourisliing country 
to the verge of annihilation. Its neiglibours took advan- 
tage of its maaterlcss condition to help themselves to the 
outlying portions of its territory, and its resources were 
further wasted Ijy intestine conflicts. In 1320 the om])eror 
1 LoTlis tJic Bavarian took possession of the Mark as a lajiaed 
fief, and conferred it upon his son Louis, at that time a 
mere child. But tliis connexion with the imperial house 
prownl more of a (mrse than of a blessing : the younger 
l^ouis tuniod out a very incompetent ruler, and Branden- 
burg became involved in the evils brought uinm the 
Bavarian house by its conflict with the pope. To erow’ii 
all, a pretender to the name of Waldemar ajjpeai ed, wdiose 
claims to Brandenburg were .su])ported by the newemfioror, 
^(■liaiics IV. ; and in ]3f)l Louis, wwiried of his profitless 
sovereignty, resigiie<l tlio margraviate to his brothers, 
JjOuis the Homan au<l Otho. The first of these die<l in 
13Go, and Otho s<Hm became ombroiled with Charles IV. 
But he was no match for the astute einperor, who in- 
vaded the Mark, and finally compelled the margrave to 
resign his territory for a sum of ready money and the 
promise of an annuity. The ambition of Charles was 
directed iowanls the establishment of a great east German 
monarchy, embracing Bohoniia, Moravia, Silesia, Lusatia, 
and Brandenburg, and he liad tlie siigacity to recognize 
the commercial importance of the la.st-nam«i<l as ofl’eripg 
an outlet by the Baltic Sea. Charles, how’ever, died in 
1378, and with him peri.she<l his far-reaching plans. He 
was succeeded in the' electorate of Brandenburg— Bor as 
such it had been formally recognized in the Golden Bull 
of 1356 — by his second son Sigisinund. This prince w'as 
* too greatly hamiHjred by his other sohemeft to bestow much 
attention on Bnttideiiburg, and in 1388 his pecuniary 
einbarrossmente wore so great that he gave the electorate 
in pawn to his cousin Jobst or Jodocus of Moravia. The 
unfortunate country seemed now to have reached the lowest 
point consistent with its further independent existence. 
Jol)st looked upon it merely as a source of income and 
made little or no attemjit at government. Intonial order 
completely disapi.>eared, and the nobles made war on each 
other or plundered the more peaceful citizens without let 
or hindrance. Powijrful neighbours again took the op- 
j)ortunity of appropriating such parts of Brandenburg, as 
lay most convenient to Iheir owm borders, and the final 
dissolution of the electorate seemcti imminent. Jobst died 
in 1411; and Sigismund, who succeeded to the imperial 
throne mainly thro^^ help of Frederick VL, birgrave 
of 'Nuttrhberg, conferred the electorate of Brandonbur^n 
.fShis pEU‘tly in gratitude for services rendered 

Sigismund 


ruler to checkmato any attempt on the x^art of the PolisU- 
Lithiianian X)Ower, which had just overthrowm the Teutonic 
Order (see p. 6), to pusli foiuvard the Slavonic settlements 
to their old frontier on the Elbe. At first Frederick was 
merely apjiointed administrator of Ikandenbnrg ; but in 
1415 he was declared the actual feudal superior of the 
land, and two yeai*s later formally installed as elcctoi*. 

The Brandenburg to which Frederick succeeded was con- interDal 
siderably smaller than it had been in the best days of the 
Ascaniana, consisting merely of the Altmark, 
the Mittelmai k, i)ari of the Ukerinark, and the territory of 
Sternberg. Including his family possessions of Ansbach lltb to 
and Bairouth, he ruled over a territory of about 1 1,400 bUhwn- 
sipiare miles in extent. The internal condition of Bramlen-*'^^*'^"* 
burg had declined as much as its territorial exlcnsion^had 
decreased. The ccntnil i»o\ver had become weakened and < 

the wdiole inner organization relaxed, while the electorate 
had also lost most of the advantages that once favourably 
distinguished it from other imperial fiefs. Under the first 
m^i^'graves the official side of their i)osition had been pro- 
ininent, and it was not forgotten that technically they 
were little more than the representatives of the ciiiX'er<qg. 

In the 13th century this feeling began to disappear, and 
Brandenburg enjbyed an indef»eiident imi)ortance and 
carried out an independerd i>olicy in a way not |>aralleled 
in any otlier Gcnnan mark. The emperor was still, of 
course, the suzerain of the country, but his relations with 
it had so little iniluetice on t))c course of its development 
that they may bo practically ignored. Within the Mark 
the }>oW'er of the margraves was at first almost unlimited. 

This arose in f)art from the fact that few gi*eat nobles had 
followed Albert the Bear in his crusade ag?iiii.st the Wends, 
and that consequently there W'ero few^ large feudal manors 
or lordships with their crowds of de})endeut vassals. The 
great bulk of the knights, the towjis, and the rural com- 
munes held their lands and derived their rights directly 
from the margraves, who thus stood in more or less im- 
mediate con tact witli all classes of their subjects. The 
towns and villages were generally laid o\it by contractors 
{(ocatores), not necessarily of noble birth, wiio were iiisUilled 
as hereditary chief magistrates of the community and re- 
ceived numerous encouragements to reclaim w’aste lands. 

This mode of colonization was especially favourable to the 
pwvsiintry, who seem in Brandenburg to liave retained the 
disi)osal of tjieir persons and property at a time when 
villainage or serfdom was the ordinary state of their class 
ill feudal Europe, The dues j>aid by these contractors in 
return for their concessions formed the principal revenue of 
the margraves. As the expenses of the latter increased, 
ehierty in consecpienco of the calls of war, lavdsh donations 
to the clergy, and the attempt tb maintain court establish- 
ments for all the member.s of the reigning house, they were 
fre«piently driven to pawui these dues for sums of ccady 
money. This g»ive the knights or barons an opixirtunity 
to buy out the village inagisti-ates and replace them with 
creaf^iroS of their own ; and the axe was laid at the root 
of the freedom of the peasants when Louis tlie Bavarian 
formally recognized the j»atiimonial or manorial juris- 
diction of the noblesse. Henceforth the power of the 
nobles steadily increased at the expense of the peasants, 
who w^ere gradually reduced to a state of feudal servitude. 

Insteail of communicating directly with the margrave 
through his burgraves and vogts (bailiffs), the village* com- 
munities came to be represented solely by the knights who 
had obtlincd feudal possession of their lands. Many of 
the towns followed iu their wake. Others were enabled 
to Hiaintain tlieir independence, and also made use 6f the 
pc^ninry needs of the niargravea, until many of them 
practically became municipal repnblicsj. Their fitrengt}i; 
however^ was perhaps more usefully shown iu their ability 
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la msist tlu* biironx, wliidi srivi*<l iiirlustry n.n<l ooinmoiro 
oxtinctioTi at a time of unlumiled la\vk‘.ssiio.sr;, when 
tl;e (i ntrai jioAvor roiiltl do nothiiiu; fur tlieir aicl. Id tbe 
ju-ciinlary i.nibaiTaf'^^iiients of tlie margraves also ovij/iiin tod 
the j'liwiT uf the Stiiiide, or estates, eonsisting id the 
noblesse, tlic ohrgy, and the trevus. 'rin; lir.st recorded 
instanco of a diet eo operalihig with tlio ruler oecnrs iiL 
J I7t), and Ir I L^SO we tiinl the maigi’iiv«!:s solmnnly bimling 
theiiisehes jir»t to raise a ‘‘iM-de ' <»r .siKS'ia] voluiUaiy emo 
tribntioii (like he Kiiglish “ beiievolenee '') witluaifc the 
ooRsenl of llieir e.^iales. i!y looT) the estates hail se<'Un «I 
the aj»|»oiritm'-nt of a {•er?iiaui‘iit coiMn’iHor, witln.iit wlujse 
otnieuirofM'e the ileeveos of tin? mariiraves were invalid. 
In tin; eenimy that foHowi'd llu; extinetion of tin* Aseaiiians 
liberty dt i^n-neratfd into lieeniai. and llu; land was given 
(O.er to an almost total anai-el.y <biiy the most {Moverfiil 
town< weivalde toinaiutaiii their iinb jH ndeuee, and many 
(»l them and of the elergy paid regular black mail to tin* 
nean-st nobh\>,. d'hns rotten within, it is no wtnidej- that 
I he elect orate, eoinpletelv lo-^t its in<lejn*ndent poblical 
impoilanee. 

^77/e //n/tr'ii :•}//( The new ruler who liad to lace this 

w>n' ‘d:de of atlairs was a member e*f an old Swaliian family, 
whieli took it.s naino of flohenzollern from the aiieestral 
eastle in tlnj Swabian All*. Ib.'ceiit inv(‘stieation lia.s 
traced bank tin* line to Hnnfrid, duke of Klaetia. and 1 stria 
at the beginning ed' the bth eeiitnry, a member of llie 
w idel\ -spread lamil}- of the Ih.irKardingian.s, while it liiuls 
tiieaetual pi'ogvfdtois of tlmSwabiVni braneli of the family 
in t wo Adematiidau dukes of tin; lOlh eentnry. At a. later 
ptnbad tin; i loheiizollenis wt*n; <;nnspieuon,s for their loyal 
se]’. iees to the I loheiistaulfen enyoeiors, under whom tliey 
msjuiied »*.\lensiM* j»osses.>i(ms in lhaneonia and Moravia, 
and al :o the ottiee of liurgijae* <)f N nremberg ( 1 1 P I ). '.rheV 
w'ere ultimately recognized a.s aim mg the most pow’orfiil 
]uiiine.-i of ihe emi>ire, and, though lin y m-xer attained to 
ilie electoral dignity, lhe\ fretpieully e*\ereised eon.siileral*le. 
inliueiiee in the t ransference «»f tlie imperial crown. Kndolf 
of llapsbuig owc'l Ins snoeessiou in to the (-xertions 

of (me Hoiiniizollern l.mrgrave, and Louis the. lM\a.ria.n 
oxve.d I lie x ii tory of Miilddorf ( I ) to anotlier. '.riie txvo 
.soii.> of tilt*, first lairgrave, Conrad and J'red'srick, divided 
their inheritanee beaxveeii them, tin: former retaining tin* 
Franeonian estates and the dignity of burgrave, the latte.r 
tile, am t'stral po.sses.'-ions in Swabia., I’Vom the. lirsi of 
tbese elvsceiided tlie nikrs of Jhu.ssia, while the other line 
al.so still e\kts in the per.son uf tin? mediatized prinee of 
1 loh enzollern-.Sigmaj’i ngeii. 

Kli.-stor f're,<bM ii'k I 1 1 '>-11 10), wlio as elector of Jlrandenbiirg 
l-mdcr- as.suiMc.d the style of I'hvderiek 1., showed him.M;.lf e'jnal to 
^ the trouhlesoTno ta.sk before him, and xvoiild liav<*. been .still 
more suece.s.sfnl had liis inlerest.s been limited to tin; elec 
torate.. P.y a prudent mixture (if h‘nity and lirmness, winch 
did not shrink from actual ligliting. lie ccmtrolhul the law- 
lessness of tile Qaitzow’s and other robl.)e*r barons, rt .stored 
a fair degree of iiiteriial order, and made Ids .-adij/Ti.-^feel 
that tlie. eentral poxver \\;a.s a fact that c,,uld not !.e igm-red. 
\\ Idle tlin.s regulating tlie atlairs of Lrandeidairg. Fredericlj^ 
was abo a mnsjncuon.s fignn.; in imperial polit ic.s,.e.-peeialiy 
in tlie Hn.s:sit(; wai‘s. His (.•a.ndidatnrc. for the. iin|ienal 
throne in 1 i;$S may be regarded as the. tir.st (xc.i'sion on 
whi<*h tin imnses of llolien/olieni and Uiipsliurg came into 
Fn'der- f:om|)eiition. Fn^dorick w’a.s .sii(*(:*ct;de(I in llrandenburg by 
:.*.k II. Kredurick II. (1440-1170), and in his Franconian 

po.s.sivssions by his .son Albert. Tlie former followtjl in his 
la tiler’s bxifsteps l.*y taking energetic irieasures to con.soli* 
date Ids power and re.store tlie oleidoratc to iU foniier 
extent. Hi.s chief .struggle vva.s with the large towns, 
whieli liad cordially welcoinod the Holumzollerus as eliain- 
pion.s against the frcelxx^ting* barons, l)Ut were mi willing 
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j ty allow any int(‘rviinthai in tfleir owni affairs. Frcderirk 
! ^Iiibdned tin? resi.staiKax If Bei[|in, among other towns, and • 
j'by a soiiiewliat nnwarrantaVikl stretch of Id.s prerogative 
j erected a i;o\;?l castle xvitldn its Avails. He also regained 
i jMi.'ise.s.shm of the Neuinark, Avhif'h had hcen given iu.» 
j |>ledgc to the T*^y Ionic Ord<u' in 140*J, and Avoiild have 
i added Ln.sjitia. and Foii«rania to his doniairi.s if the. emperor 
: had not phu'cd ohst aides in his xvay. A Jong-.s?anding 
j fend xvitli the. ar(:hbi.sho|.> of Magdeburg was al.so finally 
! .MUtleil ill thi.s reign. I'nder his brother and .succos.sor 
: Albert ( 1 470-1 ISb), siirnanied “ Aeliilles ’■ from Id.s eliival- Alb«*it 
: nnis vab»ur and military taleni, tin* rnnieonian Jands ^vove 
: again united xvilli llr.indenbTiig. All*«‘rt allowed Ids devo- 
j tioii to the einjieror to interfere to .‘^onn'. e.vteiit with his 
: (ixvn intere.'.1.‘^, but lu; carried on .suceo.v.sfiil xvar.s xvilli 
! Meekhmljurg and I’miierania, and ofre(;tually re.-Ni.sted tlie 
I attoinpt.-i of llnr 'I’entnide kidglil.s to re|»».is.'-e.ss tliemselve.s 
j of tin; Xe-iimark. His name i.-;''be>st rememb«'ivd l»y ihe 
I J Oj.stiositlo Achillea, a family ordiiwince jiroviiling for the 
j fnlnre separation of Brandt. nbnrg ami Ah.*<l>in‘li Baiieiith, 

! and e.slaldishing the custom of juimogeuit me in each. 

I Aectntliiig to llallam, tld.s xxas the tii.'^l inslancc of the 
: legal cvlablisliinent of jaimogeidtuny and, xvhen AVe con- 
j sider liic elVeel it liad in keeping the. Bramlenburg ]io.s.ses 
' sir.jis togeflier, wliile tlio.-e of Saxony (fer iij.stance) wt.’ie 
i fiillert.d MxvMV among yi.mnger smis and their descendaiil.s, 

I x\e sliall not fail to di -,et rn its iiupoi’t.mce. in deterndning 
j Frir-sias fnlnre. W ith the accession of .lohn (1 ISb -l F.tO), 

I siiriiamed ‘M 'ieen**’ on .'nc(.innt of hi.s ( hujuem e or of hi.s 
I knowletlge of Latin, begiii.*> a slmrt periml in which ihe 
j rulers <»f Brandenburg taki*. little sliare iii imj'ei ial jH'litic.s. 

! .\t h(.)me. .b>lm found Ids hands full in vejirc.ssing the ‘lis- 
orders that had aii.sen through AllierLs l(»jig absi'nce from 
the electorate, and he acUal with sucli x igonr and addn-.ss ' 
that lie .succeeded in oluaining from the towns an inipoil- 
i ant e.xciM* on lieer, fr»’f|iieiitly refused io hi.s father, 'rhe 
! old claim to feudal sn[.«nmiaey over Pomerania., dating 
• from tlie days of the Aseanian.s, was e(nnpromi.‘'ed in 1 llb> 

I for an ys^nrain'c of eventual siicees.sion on the extinetion 
of the Pomeranian diike.s. The. next oleetor, .loaehim 1. .Tonchiia 
; (1 tPiMbdr)), a(‘(piired t.lie surname of ‘‘Nestor ’ from his b 
I encouragement of learning, wldcli lie. sln.txved iuft'r (t/ia by 
I the fonmlation ()f a uiiiver.sil> at l'’iaukfoi i-on the-Oder. 

I He al.so effer-ted au imjjojtant internal reform by the iutro- 
; ilu^lion of Bumau laxx, haikiiig upon I hi.s ns an t'asier way 
j of securing uiiitArmity of (•joceduie tlian l.*y i\ codification 
I ol the hcte.rugcneoiis ciiinmon law (4 liis dominions. Tlie 
i inconxa nieneo ari.sing from tin* fact tliat the .su]irenn; court 
I followed the .soveieign from place to place was now re- 
I moved in l»raiuhnbmg, us u. .short time belore in Krigland, 

I by tin; e.stubli.shmeiit of a lixed ami emitral court of linal *'’ 
i juri.s(li(*ti(.ni ( AfZ/vo/o ;>/( /7t7/^). 4'ld.s court Jiad its seat at 
I Berlin, xvhich had recently become the e;n»ital am.l re.si’ 

! denee of the eh'Ctor.s, In curbing the lawlossnesa f)f the 
noble.s, win. were yet far from heing ])erfeetly di.sci[>lined, 
J(»aeldin showed a.s strong a hand as his predecessors. He. 
adiiered strenuously to his Jlonmn Catholic belief in spite 
, of tlie fact that Fredestantism had heeii embraced by his 
j oxvn family and by mo.st of his subjects, and lie regarded 
i with Jilihorrence the attitude of the Protestant princes 
1 toxx'iirds the. em[»e.ror. In violation ^')f the family law, 

I Jouehim I. beiiueathed the Neuinurk tf) liis younger son 
I .bdin, and thu.s Joachim II. (lodnMOTl ) su(?(:eeded to only Joacliim 
j a part of tbe paternal ])ossessioij.s. Jolin seems to have 
I l>e(;n the more vigorous and decided of tlio two brothers, 

I and led tlie way in announcing his tmnsition to tlie Pro- 
j testurit fjiith, followed by Joaeliim in 1339. JoliU al«^ 

I joined the. SelimalkaM Leagme., but Avas induced to retire' 
from it ijy his brother, who succeeded in conjoining an 
adoption of the Pefoi-nmtion in Ids own domini^ldis with 
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n caroful avoiclanoo of crfcflict ivith llio einp»*roi* nnfl 
llon>aii rVitliolio party, l’h»^ <'nnrrli w]ii< li 

lu; for l^vsuwlcJiVnif^ w;is drawn in such a 

Avay that tho head tlie state lu*«'anio likewise llie head 

%'!' the state church, anti heneefi»r<li reiiardetl liini 
•sell'j like lleriry VIII. of Knglainl, as« stainling ttovards 
luK eonnlry in the plaee of ^lie. pupe. '['lie piihUe 

introductit)!! of tlie new iaith was aecmuplislutl wiiliout 
difheulty, and the clergy witnessed the seeidarl/alioii of 
their property with niiich et|Uajiiinitv, Tlie funds tlins 
actjuired hy .loacliini, a jn’inee tif niagnificciit itleas ant] t.tf 
lavish e\ pond it lire, were (»f great service to Id in ; hut part 
c»f tliein he tleA-oti‘d to rlie enettiiragenn-nt (»f seience ninl 
art. A couijiaet of imitua] right f)f eAt-ntua] inlieritanee 
inatle in 1 h.Vr with tlie duke of Liegnil/. and Jhieg was t>i' 
great uitimatu iinportanee as atiV'nling: Kredu-rick II. a 
preti'xt for lus claims t^' Silesia. A still more ust fnl 
nrrangermmt of u similar kind was carried o*it hy .loachim 
in IaGO, when he seenred the riglit (if .stieecssion to tliii 
duchy ‘»f I 'russia. 

Iklween the acctissimi of tlui Hoheuztjlh rn dyii.isty and 
tlie ]>eriod at whieli Ave have, uoav arriv»;d th(', ana e.f 
l*»raudeid»urg liad i•een im reast il tt) ueaily ViJUM) sipian* 
miles, anti its material prospt rity had grown in at h‘ast an 
e‘[ual lai-i'.i. I.t Avn.s still, ho\v» v(-r, far frmn heiiig a e«im 
paci. or united state, nor liad it as vid any j»riteini"n In 
an indetu.mdent ]iart «..m the fairopean .-tage. I'erhaps the 
most mai ked internal ehangu* was the im rease in the po(\i r 
of tin; I'stat**.-, resulting in gri-at nieasiin' fisan the llnanei.d 
needs of the eleetors. 'Tlieir gradual )»r<>gress towards eoiii- 
phd** I'eeogiiit ion as a eo ordinate hianeli of gio erunient 
may he sai«l to havi* rulmiualc-d in the* formal d<-elara.tioii 
^ ('f .loachim II., that In; wouhl ia*ver undeilake any a< tion 
of iinportanee atl’iMMin;.: tin; welfare of Ids suhjeets without 
fii>,t eoiisultiiig the* estates. Vet along>,ide of this growrli. 
of the estates therti wi.-re otlier l aiises at work paving tlie 
way for tin* future ah.volulisin of the rulers, 'riius the 
new ei‘el(*.<ia:d.ieal eun’'(iliit iou linaight the eh.clor, as liead 
(‘f the clinreh, into iminediato n-lat ion w itli ail clns.^eN of 
the peckple, and tlie aholition of the di-tUiCtion hvtwecn 
mediate and immediate sul>jects lu the religious s]»lnuv 
]»rejwii-ed tin.' way for a similar ju.Ksiiioii in secular matti rs, 
So too the introduction of Ihuiian law ai'ciislmned tin* 
mind to (Iwell on the leiitral authoiity and adndnisirat i'au 
and its verv terminology promoteil tlie eonee|ui«Mi i»f the 
elector as a “royal ’ ruler. A more impciriant eause, 
however, tlian either of these was th:* gradual deriine of 
the power of tlnj towns, wdth tlie necompanying revival of 
that of the uohlos. I’lu* ]»ractieal ind( |)end('uce and eom- 
paralive w<.*alth of tlie towns hail heeu hdhAvt'd hy inte.‘Uine 
feuds, in wliieh the ]iatrlciaii.s were array tal against the 
guilds, and tliese not «)nly weakened the towns directly, 
hut aiso ga\'e tlie (‘lectors In'ipieut jiretexts to inlertere 
and curtail tlK‘ir privileges. At the einl of the jvign of 
Joachim II. the elector and tin- \Ue(, tlie nohle.sse and the 
iiuuileipalities, were still in a slate of comparative and 
]»romising equilihrinm. Hut it was evident that thejiower 
of the dmt was uoav almost wholly eontined to its command 
of th(^ juirse, and that an elector who could luako himself 
independent of its suhsidio.s waudd he in a posit iim to defy 
its claims ; wddlo iH was cipially evident tliat the growing 
weakness oi the. towns^ was inca]»aeitating them for any 
otlectual rosislaiK'o to an aml>itious prince, who might 
utilize the congenial snjiport of the uohlcsse as a sto])] dug- 
.stone to arhitrary power. The .short sighted and solti.sh 
neglect of general cjue.stion>s now making way among the 
^eparifte sections of the diet, and their increasing tendency 
^ to appear at 1ho.se sitting's only in which their own peenliar 
hiteroirf-s w-ere under disiui.ssion, also helped to free the 
hands of the electors. The condition of the [leasantry 


had Ikm'Ii steadily detci imating, and tliclr pers<uMl ri'/hts 
Were already s( ri(ni;-ly' encni.aclud upon. 

( ndcr .lo.achim s son, -lulm <h-<»rg(‘ (I."'71. 1 v.)in.T(,}.n 

]>ermam‘ntly reunited the Nciunark Avirh Ih andv nhiU L', 11 : 1 *^'“*^- 
tciidciicio.s just noticed re'ceived emphatic icvpri‘s;-i<in. W\ 
vjii'aid ollii*l;d f‘o.-.itiMns were tilled Avilli. mcmlicr- of l]i..* 
ii'ihlesM-, wlio ;d>o ri-ceived the righl <<f e.vactim/ compid- 
sory .servict' from the peasants ami (ither simil.ai’ pri\ ilcg» s. 

I'lie elei-t<M*, av)m« acquiia d the iiaim; (»f “ (.)» ktmom ' nr • 
steward Irmn his aiinur.al.lt* linam ial managemuit, -■••.in 
reducc«l the largi: drl>i jj-fi hy Ids iatlicr, and, leaning on 
the, support lie had •aiiicd from the harons, w.as al-h. tr) 
ac‘t with great inilcpendr.Mi'-tr tow.iols tla* other elements 
c)t tile diet. Itiiring lo- iin«re-! urficd reign the matt rial 
prospt-rity ol 1 ha uilenlaiig .'Mi\:iiKt d <'“iisidc*r ihlv, an«l tla* 
population Ava-i iia ii.-ased i.y numemus Hr*iiv-iant rifu.-jces 
Inaii l*'ranc»i and II'iIImihL .Iti.M-him j'l'etlciiek ( I aV)S. Un.'ifliin* 
Ith.iS) liad the ami rcsi-lutii ieticii»;k 

totameiit of his falhei*, '.vhi«-h liad ivs-igm-d the Niumaik 
to Ills yoiingt-r l.iroth.er, and in the (.'era I'laid c.xcruu-d a 
solemn ratifii‘ati‘»M (it iim ]>i-p<'^ilio ;\chii)i.a, Ansltadi :ind 
I'aireutli we re lormally vcljntjiii.dinl to tlie yi iingi r h'**', 
and hav(‘ iiev*!* .-ince, e\Cej>l fnaii IThi to l^UG, forim-d 
part (d’ tlie. rrus<ian dommi'in This reiu-u is memorai ilc 
fi‘r tin.; c-tahli>him.'nt (d ..a * tale eouii«*il {SfijufM-itth ). w hich 
.-erv^-d in .some degree as a miui.sterial cah-iii' t. and may In* 
ciiaracterized a.s the nm.leu.s of the huieauciucy of luotii-ju 
I'ru.s.-ia. John Sigi.- niund ( hh C''-- 1 o I 'J; doe^ not ^ccin to.Tnlm 
1i.i\e heeii a ninii of m.-irked pcr.'^mM I chai’aetei*. l.iiit ljis'''';-'h- 
n. ign is I if great imji"ihMice in the hi>rc»ry of Hr.‘inderd*urg 
(»n aec(.mnt i>f tin-. ('\(en.<i\e Icrritm ial cida rgeineiit t hat 
fi;Il to it> ImI. Till! eoni iiu.:eney which laid l>e( n eontem ■ 
plated in the treaty with Hrus.-ia in irn»'.> was rcaii/ed on 
tin death of ])iik(; Alhtrl in 1 1> I ^ ; and John Slgi.^muml, 
who^i* title was i.trevigtlmurd hy hi.*' marriaLre with the lai<.‘ 
duke's danghr*‘r, inherited the ducliy. His maiTlag'* al.-o 
hroiight him a claim !<:) the diicldch (d‘ CleNCs and Jidicli 
and ( ulier lands m ar fise h’hine, hut this title was dis[.ut«'d 
hy tlie <'ounl palatine of Xcuhurg. 'fhe i-oiuit l•mhra•■|•d 
Ih.naau ( 'atholi(*i*aii, arid lii^; eont' ."( w ith tin- < !• . t'a 
I hec.nne a mere im idini in tlie great courlict lh:it mov hroko 
(•ul lielweeu tlie two religion^. 'Die dis]ait'*d territories 
Were «*ccupi'*d hy Sjiahi.*Ji and Jh.:t».*h troi.p-;, and neilln'r 
claimant d».*ri\ed mucli ad\anta;_‘e from tlmm till afti r the 
Thirty \'i ar.s' War. I'or a time, howevt r, tla- outlying 
pos.si'.ssinns of J(ijin .'sigiomund touclaa! '.in hoih side,- tin* 
limits of mod(*ru Hni'^.sia. In ltll,''» tin* ele'.ior, either from 
]»ure convict i'»n or from a de.sire. to com iliatt* the Ivoformed 
diet of t’kAU's, aiuiounci'd his miojUion of tlie lo.formed 
(< \il vinist i<*) tyi'O. of Hn't( stanti.''m, an action that gav* 
great ((tlem e in Ids ohh r domiidons. He made, liowevi r, . 
no att»*iupt to induce Ids suhi(A.ts to follow his evample, 
and may he ;-aid to liave inaugurati'd tin* pi.ilicy of religivui.s 
toleration tint has since heen eli.ii’actei isi ic of rru.ssiiiu 
rulers. ^ During hi- reigii his lerriT«*ries W(‘re more than 
douTtled in extent, covering at his death an area of 
; Square miles; Imt the elector of lharidenhurg couhi m»t. 

|Aa*t claim to rank al>o\e those of I'.avaria and Saxony, 
i Dtu hi/ \‘J Prvssiti, The diieliy of i’l iissia, thus ac DmcIo of 
I (piired hy the elector, formed the eastern half vtf Hu* ter- hiiovaa 
I rilorv hearing the name of I’rcussen, ajid stn-tehed along 
I the. llaltio Sea from the Vistula to the Memel. It still 
' remained a Toli-sh fief, tind was .separated fi(un the rest 
! of the clcxloral dominions hy West Hru.swa. widen the 
I Ti*ntoile Order laid hi*(*n forced to re.sign to Poland a 
I century ami a half lu.fore. IJie native Prussians wvw. of 
a face akin to tlie Letts and Lithuanians, and their name 
(PruTt, Prntln:ni) Ava.s probahly derived from a Lettish 
root meaning “intelligence.’’^ Towards the end of tho 
^ Tlic traditiouavy coiujexi<»n*ot‘ the uaim* with tlie proximity of 
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f^r.st oenhiry of the Christian era we find authentic aecount.s 
of the iTn|>ortation by the Uoman.s of amber from the 
Bailie coast, but the first iiientiou of the rnizi by Tianio 
occurs in a document of the tlth eenlury. Their first 
appearance in ( Jorinan history isconiicctod with the attempt 
made in t»07 by Adalbert, bisliop of rrague, to convert 
them to Christianity. But his ellbrts, as well as those of 
Ills suciassor Bnuno, met with little success, and each of 
tliese picm.s TuLssioTuirics found a martyr’s grave on the shore 
of tlie Balti' . Tlio (distinate iidhereinio of the ualives to 
thei]' pagnriiMu Avas strengthened by tlieir natural susj»ic}on 
of a jHditical aim under cover of missionary enterprise, and 
they felt that they were fighting for tlieir land as well as for 
their religion. Tlie next serious atttaupt at their conversion 
was made two hundre<l years later In' a (/'isteP-ian monk 
named Christian, who at the outsc.t. had some success ami 
was appointeil first I'ishoj) (»f ITusda. Tlio jVnssians, 
however, sckhi ex]s.'lletl Clirlstiau and Ids supporters, ami 
even invaded Polish ttrrlbuv, laiindering and e\a<^ting 
tribute. In this extremity Chrislinn ami (.‘onia«h duke of 
Teiitonii ^MavSovia, apjdied for aid to iJie knights of the TiurniNio 
Ordtir. (->im»kk 6/./',), who gladly einliarked on this new crusatle. 

The I Vussians made a desperate re.'>istance ; but the military 
diseijdino and strength of tlic 'IVutonlc kidghts wore not in 
the long run to be withst«*o<l, reinlorced, as they Avere, by 
croAAds of crusaders and adventurer.^ anxious to share in 
tlie j»ious work, and assisted on two oi'casions by the troO]»s 
of Ottucar of Ikiheiiiiii. The kniglits entered Prus-sia in 
12d0, ami after half a century of hard fighting found them- 
selves ma.sters of the entire cmintry. 'J’Iu'y ha<l ]ireviinisly 
tak*‘ii care to lu'ociire from ti»e emperor ami the p(»pe a 
grant of all the lands they should compuu’, aa well as of 
those v>lfered to them by (.'onrad of Masovia. At first tin', 
government cd” the Order, thongb arbitrary, Avas lud nm 
fa.vourable to the welfare td the laml. '.rhe few native 
Tioldes Avlio adopted (,’hristianity Avero allo\ve<l to retain 
their privilegc'd position, and tlie ranks of the noblesse 
were recruited by grunt.s to Cerman knight.s. iVunieroiis 
towns and villages Avere built ; the phu'w of the greatly 
thinm.!^ Brussiaiis Avas taktai by indiistrioiis (lerman 
colonists; agriculture and conimerce Avere earriecl on Avitli 
energy and success; and all aggre.ssicMi from witlioul Avas 
vigoF’Oiisly reyielhsL d’be gt iu.ral plan of colonization was 
similar to that in Bnuidiuiburg, except tliat the place of 
the niVirgrave avjis taken by a cUis.s of ]jrivilcge<I nol^le.s, 
who divided the ]'Ov\er (d’ government among them. In 
KlOO romer<-lia, to the Ave.st of tlie Vistula, was subdued, 
and the head'pmrters of the Order were removed from 
Venice to tJic fortress <d‘ Maric'iiburg on tlie Vistula; ami 
before tlie end of the ccutiiry tlie “ Ordensland” of Prussia 
said to liavo coiitaiiied about fifty walled town.s, still 
jnore mmierous castles, and st.veral hundred village.s 
and hamlet.s, while it oxLended from roiiierania to the 
AA'estern fivmtit'r of Lithuania, d’hc actixe tnnh; Avhich 
now flonrished was carried on mainly with Juiglaml and 
the Hanseatic towns. As lime ax cut on, lioweviit^ the 
kniglits alloAVod their vows of temi»eraiK’e and chastity to 
sink into abeyance ami becaTiie cnerAaled by luxury aud j 
excess. Their old military .skill ileclinerl, and they had ! 
sunk to such a state of weakuc.ss tliat the single battle 
of Taniienbcrg (1-flO), in Avliich they v,>re d(?feat‘;Ml by 
file Poles, shcH»k their jiower to its foundations. Their 
arbitrary and exclusive rule now l»egan to reap it.s reward : 
the Prussians took mlvaniage of the Axa'aknos.s of the Onler 
to claun a larger sliare in the government, and,^as their 
burdens continued to grow more oppressive, finally formed 
an alliance with its Hrch-eiiemy Inland. Attacked ora 

Rmssui teem** iiufouiidoU, ami tkv furju Hornsym or Pormouty whioh 
has bovn udopted .as the fjtitin appcllatiou of the country, is used for 
the first tiiiie by a cbroukler of thtf fifteenth c entury. 
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without and Aveakenedlliy dissension within, the Order was 
at length coni]>elled Lvsuecufrib; and a Avar b<»gun in 14bi 
ended thirteen years later w»Ax tlic ce.s.sion of West Prussia 
to Poland aud an ackMOAvledgiiicut of the latter’s feudal 
.supeiioritv c.*ver, tlie remaining krritmies of the Ordoj-. 
The knight.H tiirurd to (Jermany for help, and endeavonrcMl 
to juTsiiadir powerful Chwirian jaduees to undertake the oflicc*, 
of grand master. In loll their ehoiee fell on Albert, a 
member of the Fraiieouian braiicli of the Ilohenzollein.^ 
win) uiiderlook tbc ta.^k of reorganization with vigour and 
attenijUed to dispense Avith the oath of fealty to Polamh 
But, failing to receive any adecjuate .Mip[)o-t from the 
emperor, he at length, acting on tlie advice of Luther, 
dctcrininiid to embrace IVotestantism and convert the 
(_)r«lcnslaml into a sc-c-ular and lieieditary duchy. ThI.s 
moirnmtcms transformation was carried out in Ib'ioAvith- 
ont interfen-nee from cither the empire or Pefiaud, and 
Albert (‘•nitihmid to be a vassal of the latter state; as duke 
of JVu.s.sia. 4’he people of Pi-ii.s.sIm, many of Avlioin bad 
already gom* cixi'r to the new faith, liailed the reform with 
greut .satisfaction, ami most of the knights contentedly 
changed their iife-rmts for feudal ln>ldin‘.‘s, married, aii<l 
became heux'ditary nobles. When it ]iasscd into the hands 
of the elector of Branrlenbiirg, Prus.<i:i thu.s CiUisistul of a 
compact secular duchy, owing fealty to lk>land, ami po,-.- 
ses.siug the two Avcll-detined estatc.s of noblc.s and burghers, 
the first of wliich Jicld tlui reins of po\vei\ 

John Sigismuml died in Ifilfi, a year after Ids accjiii.-^i 
tion of iVnssia, and left his te rrittuies to Ids snu (tcnrgr- V* 
William (IfiP.LlfilO). Tills unbavlumite ]'rince tnav pt r- 
haps be devseribed us the first utterly ineoinpeteiit rule;' 
of Jii.s line, liiongh due allowance must be inach' foi* the 
extreme ditlieiiUy of his fuAsilion. fSneec eding to poAve r 
at the outbreak of tlie great slrngghx betAvceii ('‘alhcfiicism 
ami Protc'staiitisin, he tiegleehsl the O|»portmdty of joining 
with Saxony in the formation of a strong league of tlerman 
Protestant prliiees, and by ids temporizing ])oliey ec.»nvei tecl 
his electorate into the comuKui battle-ground. In tie' 
hiuguago of (’arlyle, “ wlieve the Titans \xere bowling 
rcteks at each other, riecDrge. William liopc d by dextc'rcnis 
skipjiing to esc^ape share of the game.’’ llis oAvn irrescbi- 
lion was aided by the fact that Ids cham-ellor ami eldef 
adviser, Schxvarzcnberg, Avas a liomaii Culholie and of 
strong iuii»trialist sympathies, Avhile the great bulk of Id.s 
subjects dreaded uii increase of the power of (.’alvinisni 
ahmi.st more than that of loiman ( ’atholicism. Branden- 
burg was overrun in turn by Mansfeld, Tilly, and Wallen- 
stein, and .suflercd as much as if it had taken an acliAe 
jiart ill the uar. The Bestitutioii Ldiot of Jfi28, hoAvever, 
gave thej elector serious (;ause » *' alarm, aud tlie ap[)earance ^ 
of (Uistavus Adolplms bedore Berlin in ecmfinmsl 

Ids faltering dc'cisjon ami made him for a time throw iii 
his lot with tlie I’rotestant eau.se. After the death of 
(bi.'^tavns, Bramlenbnrg followc'd the example of Saxony 
in m -got iating a separate jieaee with tlie en)[KM*or 
But this at>ostasy brouglit little, relief, a.s the emperor gave 
no aid in exjielling tlnx Swedes from BrandeTiburg and 
Pomerania, AAbich they continued to oceu]>y for several 
years. In 1G31> the elector removed liks court to Konig.s- 
berg in rru.s.sia, tJio only part of hi.s n‘,alni.s in which ho 
was sure of comparative tranquillity, Umi tliere he died in 
10'!0, leaving a land devtistated in great part V>y fire and 
sword and at the lowest ebb of dignity and jsiwer. 

Prederick William (KriO lfi^vS), whom both bis con- Or 
tem[)orarie.s and after uge.s jiave agreed to dignify witl' ^ 

I the title of the ‘H.ireat Elector,” wa.s only twenty year 
old AAdien ho succeeded to the throne, btit he at bogap 
to manifest a decided aud vigorous character ver)' different 
from that of his father. He eniancij)ated binKsclf»witliont 
delay from the guidance of ScbAVaraehbergv apd, in spite of 
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tile euiporor’s dLspleasure, ciuduclyl a peace with Sweden, 
which previdcii for the witjLdrawrl of the Swedish troops 
from th»?. electorate. Diirilg the follfuvin<^ years of wlu* 
Frederick William pnisorvod a. strict neutraliw and uliliy.LMl 
•the opportunity to restore the material rcfsoiucos of his 
country ami reort'anize and strengthej^* his aniiy. Th«i 
fiM.iils of this line of action wert»seen at the jieai'o of 
Wcstjdialia (UH8), when Kredorick William, us lord c.vf 
an oMicient army of 2^,000 men, was al>hi to securt^ a 
midy hearing for his claims to territorial extension. He 
pstiihlishcd his right to the wliole of romerauiu, lait, as the 
Swe<les ref\isiHl to givi? n|» Western or J lit her Fomeraniu 
(Vor|K)mmern), lie receiNcd us comjiKm.sutioii the rich 
eocJesiaAstioui j)riFU*i{>aiities of Magdeburg, Jfalberstmlt., and 
Minderi, in central (I'erinany. In the secoml Swedish and 
Polish war, wliieh ])rok(\ out in IGoo, he nsctl his inter 
mediate [X^sition witli groat skill and uriscrupulonsiiess, 
allying himself liT*st with one and then with the either of 
the belligerents, as seemed likely to be must protitable. 
Tims the troojrs of Ih'amlenlnirg took a j>ruminent share in 
the defeat of the Poles at the three flays’ buttle of Warsaw 
( IbuG), in return fm* wliich service »Swedf.n innh.TtfKdv to 
rc/cognize tlie eleetur as in<h'jHMident sovereign of the dmdiy 
of IVussia. Searcfily, h<nvev(T, did the .scale of viettiry 
hcfgiri to turn thun tlio elector flrserted hi.s funner ally, 
ami in the treaty of Weliluu (l()o7) receiverl his rew'ard 
in the formal rolintpiishinent by Poland of its femlal rielit.s 
f>v*‘r Pnis.sia. This im]»ortant ste[», which mhlefl tin* 
elf‘«Morate to Ihe imie-pendent of .Mnrr)pe‘ and pn - 

purcfi the way fm’ Ihe grow'tli <«f a great: north (.German 
pjwer, was ratilied thre.e years litter at (lie g'cneriii }»eace of 
Oliva. In IGtWi ilie lung \e\ed fjiiestion of the inheritanee 
to tlie Uhenish dnchifvs was settled by an amicable parti- 
* lion, acc(.>nling tu which Clevis, Miirk, ami liavensbfTg 
fell to the share of Prussia, ^^’llen Louis \1V. attacked 
Holland in IGT’J Freiierick \N’illiaiii was at first the (»nly 
(.JerrntiM prim:c tu suspcA'l dangei* in tlie ambilhms de.signs 
of the Froneli monarch. In sj>ito of leni]»ting (>rtVrs from 
France, he com hideil an alliance with lloHund, and at the 
Imail of Austrian and PrandeMl>nrgian troops juiriexl the 
Duteli in an iiielTec'tnnl ciiinjiaign on (ho Jthine. In ir»7.‘l 
he wu.s forced, tluough lack of sutlitlent snpyMirt from the 
emperor, to make peace wiili I'rance : but lie joined the 
tri]»le alliunco of Holland, »S]»a.in, and the cmjiire in tlic 
following year and took part iiF an indecisive ininipaign in 
Alsace. There ho n'ceived intelligencii that the ^Sv^ldes, 
at the instigation of France, bad tn’uken into Brandenl)urg. 
Hastening back to liis outi conniry without delay, he. tu*-k 
the. enemy })y .surprise, uiul at the head of aV»out (iOOO 
men gained a brilliant victory over twice tlnit imuilMT 
of Swedish troops at Fclirbellin (I (ho), a small town to 
th(' north w'cst of Merlin. This suceos.s ovt?r the liitherto 
invincible Swedes lent great (uvstige to the eU't’lur s arms, 
an.l lie ftdlowed it up by a iSeries of vigon.>us cainpaigns, 
in wliicli, witli tho aid of l>onmark, lie swe[)t Jlramlen- 
burg and Pomerania clear of the invaders, I’apturing Stettin 
in 1(>77 and Stralsund in 1078. The invasion of Prussia 
from Livonia, wliieh formed the. last cirort of the Swedes, 
was also triumphantly repelled, the im>st memorable inci- 
dent of the short struggle Ixnng the elector .s forced march 
over tho frozen su^ace of th«) Frische Half. At the peace 
of St Germain (1079), Iiow'ever, owing to the iuHnence 
of Franco and the Inlcewarm support of the em|>eror, 
Frederick William saw himself forced to restore Hither 
PomeraTiia to Sweden. The policy of the la.st years of the 
Groat Elector may be described as an endeavour to hold 
Abe l^lance Ixdw'een France and the emperor. At fir.st 
ne joined in a wmewhat uimatural alliance with Louis 
XIV.,, but after the revocation of the Edict of Nunles 
(168i>)^e drew nearer to Austria and covered the enii>eroF8 


i rear in lii.s war with the Tnrk.^. At lil.s death, which tc,pk 
! ].*Iiu-e in l(i8tS, he was engaged in helping the la-ince of 
: Orange to prej>art^ tor hi.s dc.^cent on Lnglinwl. 

; 'riie reign of the (bvat Elector form.s one of llu* jmist 
' signal iMstumars in hisrory (^f ihc conepn.-st ul adverse, cir 
I cunistamg'.s by ]>t.‘.scuiJil cm rgy and nn.-rit ; am] it. is witli 
j rea.s<»ri that PriLSruaii liistorii'Lii.s d».‘scril.)e liiiii a-s the second 
i luniidcr <»t the state. At )ii.-> ;icce.s.sioM tho great«;r part of 
; his terrilMiy was in the uceiip;iti(Hi of st ivi ngers and de • 
j vastaio<l hy war, aiiil in iMirupi-an j»olitic.s l.iramle-nbuig 
I was regardc*! as menly an a.ppeiidagt.* uf the (iiipire. Its 
; atany wa.s ul liith.- value; it*. s<nl was ])<»or; ttml its leveum* 

I was insignirKMiit. 'I’o of. her sources of weukne.'^.s nvro 
j aildcil 11 k‘. .seatlen.’il nature- <.)( the eleets.iral po*;se.ssi‘.)n'., 

I their inntnal jeuloUsie.-:, and ih* ir sepiirate inten-.-l.c At 
i Fivilerick William’s <leath the new ne.rlli (Je-nnaii .state ‘if 
: Pant idenlitLrg Prussia was a pn\v< r that had t.> be reekuned 
with in all Kurupean euinliinalioiis. I ub-rii.r to Austria 
al«ine among tl)o states tU flu-, e-inpire. It was jeLsodeil a.s 
the h'-ail ami patron of ( Jerman Piote.stant i.- ui ; w hile the 
fact that one third (if iis t* nitory lay ‘.»ut>ide the euijiirc 
. .added toils iudepeiideiit iTn}"irt:inre. Its area had Ih'-u 
I raii^ed to sijiiare miles its re\*;Tn.ie had inulliidied 

1 ti \ ‘.‘told ; a.ii«i its sin.dl anny w;j.> jniwle re .''Ui[M.s.revl in 
I efliciem.'y. 'I’he electf.r hai.l oveillirow ii Sws'dieii aiid in- 
i lieriled In.-r p‘»sili«‘n on the I’ahic. arid lie hail nlh riMl a 
J .steady and not inetrectiial resi>lai»ee t‘.> the ambit ion of 
! France*. 

I Wliile thn.s wliming for ]iini>elf a [losifion in tin:* conncil.s 
I of Knrojie, the e-lecfor wa.-; not l-.'.s.s aci i\c- in .slrengt liening 
i file eeniral anlhon’lv within In'- d“minion.s, am.l the trans- 
I t'.wination eli’e-el<.*d tiuring his i«-ign in tlu.‘ iiite-rn.d govern- 
nient of the* state was mA 1« .ss striking llian that in it.s 
j external iiji)*ortam‘e. Frederick William found Ihandi'n- 
I burg a constirutional state, in which the legislati\e power 
I shared beitwoim the. elect'a’ and the diet: he left it to 
j his successor as in .snl»stauce an absolute nnaiarehy. ^lany 
j cin.*uiii.-;1aiiee.s liel[M.-d him in e-irecting tlii.- change, among 
} tlie chii f (»f which wen- the want of haniioniou.s action on 
I the part of tlie c.stati-s ami the ae-celeratc<{ de-cJinc of the 
j political power c»f the towns. Tlie sub.sl it ntion of a pcrmii’ 

I nent excise for line subsidies grantid from time, to time by 
i the e.-'l-ates also tended to ineirase llie cleet«>r‘s ind' pf udd 
j em-c, and tlie (Ito eriimeut <»tlicia]s [Sit Hi n-ftthr) ap]-oinud 
: tu colhx'L this tax in tlie tiovn.s g’:radn;i)l\ id.oorbed many 
I of the. a‘lmini.-.tratiM:‘ fnnction.s of the. lo‘al antln.-ri! i»es. 

I d’ln* liobles ami [iridates generally pit fi'iixtl ti> i.iise their 
: quota aceoniing to the o'd metlmd of bode or ‘‘ct.mtri- 
i but ion. ^ and this Weakene(l the last Ixuid i>f emnmon 
I interest between them and tlie. e.siale of the bniglier.s. In 
l>r;uulerd.»uig the eleetew nu-t witli little. op]x>sition in 
I e.sta)»li.shing lii.s personal soveit ignty, and afti-r 1 Go.t m> 
j gemu’al diet of Lrandeiibnrg wa.s lield. In ( leves and Mark 
j he. gained his end .siniply by an overwbtlmiiig display of 
I force; but in Pni.s.sia, wJjero tin.* spirit of imlepemlem e 
I xvasMo.^ter<.Ml by il.s history ami by it.s di.stance foun the 
seat of ])Ower, he found much gvtater <litlienlty. His 
^emanei]iali«.»n from the suzerainty of Poland gave Idni 
a great advaiitage in tin: suuggle, though the estates 
on their side averred that their relation with Poland was 
ono that enu Jd not be <lissolN <.‘d exeepl l y e<nnmoii <'onsent. 
It W'as not until the ele'-lur had occupied Kbnigsk>erg with 
an armed foree, and imtuisoned the one ( Piurgomaster 
j lioili) and exeeuted the. other { Paron Kalk.stein) of the 
I princifld eliamiiion.s of iiirleptujdejice, that ho was able to 
I bend the estate.s to his w ill. Arbitrary and uncouHtitFi 
j tijdwdX ivs this conduct soeins to ns, wo. must not forget that 
j Iredevick WiilianAs idea of the functions of an i^bsolnte 
j prince was very superior U> the, unqualiticd egotism of the 
1 French monarclis, and tlialii wliile he insisted iqiou. being 
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ii^aMov in liis own lioiist*, it was tliat he iniglit at the same 
thiM? he tiio first servant of t)ie state. In his eyes an 
ahsolute guvernnient was tlio bt:st ^narantoe of the eoinmon 
welfare, and was ijul snnght lucrely for the sake of personal 
a":.rran«:li/omeril. It is r-ot without signifioance in con- 
nexion with lliis tlifit heyoinl liis own territories he twice 
espoused tile cause of the peo[)le against an absolute ruler, 
first in opposing Louis XIV., and again in aiding AVilliani 
of Orange. 

In matters of general administration Frederick AVilliain 
showed liimself a prudent and careful ruler, ami laid the 
foundation of the future greatni'ss of Prussia in almost 
evia-y d«*j»artment. Tlie military and bnream-ratic systems 
of the. country both received their first important im])ulse 
in thi.s reign. The wounds inilicte<l 1>y the Tliirty Voars^ 
Wai* were in a great measure liealed, and the finanees and 
credit of till' state were established on a firm basis. Agri- 
culture and eonnnercc were improved ami encouraged by 
a variety of useful measures, and edmatioii was not 
neglected. The ekM-toj* eviai establi.dieil Prussian colonies 
in Africa., and formed a small but cHicient navy. In 
iiiattiTs of religion Prandenlairg stamls out prominently 
as the, r)n!y eouiitry (»f tlie time in which all Christian 
confi'ssion.s were not only tolerate.d but placed ujM>n an 
onual footing. Tlie condition of the ]>easantry, liowever, 
readied almost its lowest e.])b, and the “n-eess'’ or dialler 
of jiractically recognizes tlie existence of villainage. 

Wliilc tlic harons had been losing j>ower on the one side 
as op[iose(l to the elector, they had luaai increasing it on j 
the other at the exiK'usc of the peasants. 'Flie Thirty i 
Years’ ^Var afforded them frequent (qiportuiiities of re|)Iac- 
iug the village “Sdml/ou” with manorial courts; and the 
fact that their quota of taxation was wliolly wrung from 
the lioldiugs of the peasants made the Imrden of the latter 
four or live, times as great o,s tliat of the towns. The state 
of [luhlie moials also still left mudi to lie desirid, while 
tlie clergy wc.tc too mm‘li occu[)ied with squabbles over 
Jj.itheranism and C^ilvinism to be an effective instrument 
of reform. 

The (ocat Klcctor’s son Frederick I. {10>^Kd Avas an 
ostentations ami soiiieAvlnit frivolous princ(‘, who hazarded 
the aequisition.s of his father by looking on Iiis position as 
assured and by aiming ratlier at external tokens of his 
dignity tlian at a further consolidation of the l»usis on 
which it rested. ’Ffn) Ih’aiideiibuig troojis showed all their 
Avonted prowess in the war of the second coalition against 
l.ouis XI V. and in that of tlie SjKiuish Succession ; but 
Frederick’s interests were only mciliately concerned, and 
neitlier tin |»eacc of Pyswiek (1097) nor that of Utrecht 
(1713) brought liim any very tangilile. advantage, Lran- 
denburg s(.>ldiius also helped the emperor in his Avars with 
the Turks, and Knglish readers should not forget that 
Freilcriek’s action in covering the Dutdi frontier Avitli 
60G0 troojis left William of Orange free scope in his 
oxperlition to Fiigland. 'Flio most notahlc incident in 
Frederick s reign was, however, his acquisition of Jthortitlc 
of king of Prus.sia, A^dlich long formed the primu’pfd object 
of liis policy, and wdiicJi led him to make important com 
cessions to all wlioso co o[»eration was necessary. 33if3 
emi>eror’s consent Avas finally [mrcliased by the promise of 
a eoutingent of 8000 men to aid him in the. ^Yar of the 
»S|)ahish Succession, and on 18th January 1701 Frederick 
crowned himself at Kdnigsberg with accompanying cero- 
.monies of somcAvliat inflated grandeur. Elector Frederick 
111. of Bnimjenbiirg bec:\me henceforth King Frct|prick f. 
of Prussia,^ the title being taken from that part of his 

‘ Strictly sjioak iiig, the title iiHsurned was '* Icing iti I*ru«8ia ” (Kdii% in 
Preiisseii], this apparently being meant to hulicute that there was still 
ft I’russia (West lh*n.ssia) of which he was not king, though It has also 
been otliorwiae explained. ^ 


territories in Avliich lie had fo suzerain to acknowledge* 
Snpovtieial as tliis incident liay at fir?<t sight api>ear, it 
added eonsiderably to the ilioral and jiolitical moment 
nm of the c^uintry, and its advantages were reaped by 
Frederiek’s two vigorous suecessors. ;\bont the samti^ 
time (1697) the %etor of Saxony also acquired the, kingly 
dignity by his elec.tii.il to tlie throne of Poland, but in 
doing so he had to become a Roman (Vitbolic, and thus 
left tlie T[olieiizollcrns without a rival among the iVotest- 
ant dynasties of Om-many. FiedcHck Avas an extravagant 
ruler, avIio lavislied large sums in maintaining his personal 
slate : but his expciiditnie Avas not Avholly of this profitless 
nature, since lie founded the university of Halle as a scliool 
of liberal theology, established academies of art and science 
at lierlin, and patronized rm n of literary eminence. In 
this lie was perhaps mainly ui.s|.)ired by liis talented Avife 
Sophia Charlotte, a sister of Ceorge T. of England. 

Tlie court of Vienna had con.'^bled itself for the grow'ing 
power of Prussia under the ( Jreat Elector by the retlexion 
tliat it Avas probalrly of a temporary nat unhand due mainly 
to the vigorous individuality of tliat prince. 3’he events 
of Erederiek l.'s ivignseiriied to justify this virAv. At his 
accession IVnssia might fairly claim to rank as the- second 
state of Germany and jiossessed considerable inHucnee as a 
Eiiro]H\'in [lower of all but the first order. Tliis, hoAvcAVr. 
hail been cJiaiiged before the death of Frederick. Bavaria. 

SaxAMiy, and Hanover had all raised themselves to at lea.st 
a level Avilh Prussia, W’hicU noAV sank back into the posi 
lion of a merely German state and loyal supporter of the. 
cmpiiro. Frederick’s [»re«x*cupalion in the Avc.stern wai.s 
had alloAved Pwedeu to reasseil her ]»re-cminence in 
northern Eurojie, ami it Avas Russia and not Prussia, that 
HOW’' impeded her jirogress. The internal soundness of the 
eoit^try had also suffered : the finances were in a state of ' 
eoinplete disorganization, and th(‘. liurden of taxation was 
almost insn])portai)]e. If Frederick’s successor hml not 
been a man of vigorou.s cliaracter the downhill progress 
might have continiuHl until it had remoN cd IVussia alto- 
gether from the list of important states. Perhaps the 
general estimate of Frederick’s character is unduly low 
owing to the fact that he was folloAved as Avcll as preceded 
by a ruler of unusual caj^iacity. 

Ills son Frederick illiain I. (1713-1710) possessed Fiv.Ip rick 
ailministrative talents of no mean order and was singularly 
painstaking, industrioii.s, and detcrininod in carrying out 
ids ]daij.s. 3'hough marked by no great external acliieve- 
meiits or exciting events, his reign is of the ntinost inu 
[sirtaiice in the Pru.ssian annals from liaving checked the 
tlireiiteiied downfall of Prussia and pave^l the AA'ay for 
Frederick the Great. P»y carefully hiisfifirKling his finances 
Frederick AVilliam filled his treasury and Avas able to keep 
oil foot one of the largest and best disciplined armies in 
Europe, thereby securing for Ihussia an influence in Euro- 
pean councils altogether disproportionate to its size and 
jiopulation. In internal management he made Prussia tho 
model state of Europe, though his adiiuiiistration Avas of a 
purely arbitrary tyi»e, in Avbich the estates Avore never con- 
sulted and Ida ministers were merely clerks to register his 
decrees. Tim first act of the young king, who Ava*s as 
cconomic4il as Ids father Avas extravagant, was to institute 
a salutary reform in tlio expensive instifutions of the court; 
and some idea of the drastic nature of this change may be 
gathered from the fact that the animal allowance for tho 
salaries and pensions of the chief court officials and civil 
serA'ants was at oiuio reduced from 276,000 to 55,000 
thalers. The peace of Utrecht (1713), which added 
Guelders to the Prussian territories, left Frederick \|fiUiatn 
free to turn his attention to the northern w^ir thcla i^ni^ 
between Sweden on the one side and Poland, and 

Dcmnark on the other. ITiough at first disimsea to bo 
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friendly to Sweden, bo wa/^1 forecd by cirruinstanoos tn 
take iij) arms against it. InjSeptember 1713 Stettin was 
captured by tlie allies and banded over to llVi custody of 
^Vederiek William, who paid the expenses of the .siege and 
undertook to retain posse.ssion of the tov>n until the end 
of the war. J;5ut (diaries XII. refused to recognize this 
arrangeiueiit and returned from bis exile in Turkey to 
dtenaiul the inirneiiiate restitution of the town. WitJi this 
demand the Prussian monarch n.-it urally declined to comply, 
unless the money lie liad advanced was reimbursed, and the 
up.shot was tlie outbreak of tlie only war in wliit h Fredorick 
William ever engaged. 3'he .struggle Avas of short dura- 
tion and wa.s practically ended in 1715 by the caiiture of 
Stralsund by tlio united 1 Prussians, Saxoii.s, and Danes 
inidor the eommand of the king of Prn.ssia. The Swedes 
were rlriveu from Pomerania, and at the peaee of 1720 
h’rederick William ieeei\e4 the greater part of Yorjjom 
inern, including the important .seaport (»f Stettin. Swi^len 
now disappeared from the ranks of the great pow’er.s, and 
IVii-^^sia was left without a rival in northern rieriiiany. 

A <Ictailed histoiy t>f Froderiek Williaiirs reign would 
necessitate the lecital of a long and tedious .-iericy of 
diplomatic proceeding.s, centring in the jjiie.stion nf llie 
.sucge.ssion to the duchies (.)f Jiilichand Perg.^ Tii 1725 we 
lind the king tru.sting for support to an alliance with 
I'higland, Avliile the 4ueen .^ct her In art on a dou)>lo 

maniage between lier son and rlaugliter and an 

I'lngiish ]M inccss and jirinee. The treaty of \Vu.stcrhaii.sen 
between Anstriu and Fiu.^sia Avas conclnded in the follow- 
ing year, and Avas contirnuxl wiih some modifications by 
tlie treaty r'f Pa.rlin in 172iS. Frederick William engage*! 
tt) reccignize tlie Pragmatic Sanction, while tlie emperor on 
Jiis si<Je iinderlook to siipptirt .I5‘U.ssia’.s claim.s to iliilich 
and llerg. The p<*licy of the latler, InnAcver, Ava.s far fnnn 
straighlforAvard, a.s he iiad already entered into a similar 
com[iact. Avlth the count jialatine of Sul/bacli, the rival 
<*laimant. to the succe.'^.sion, who was a Homan ( VitUolie and 
therefore a more .syin])atlutic ally. Frederick Willianrs 
intervent i(>n iii the infitt(;r of tlie .sina*ession to the thnuu? 
of P(>land, rendered Aacant by the death of Augu.‘<tiis 11. 
in 1733, jiroAcd barren of advantage to Prussia and faihxl 
to .secure the liojn.'d-for rev( r.sion of the duchy of (\>ui- 
land. A Pru.ssian contingent to<>k part none tlie los.s in 
the ensuing Avar betAve» n Austria and Fniiice, but An.'^tria 
concluded jieaee in 1735 witliout consulting her ally. In 
1737 the king avus re.solule enough to withst.-ind the 
jiressure brought to bear ujion him by England, Fran<M% 
Holland, and Austria in order to induce him to submit to 
their settlcincnt of the .} ulicli-Berg tjuc.stion; and in 1739, 
^‘onviiiced at last of tin* contirmed <lu]>lieity of the emperor, 
he turned to Ids herediUry en^iny for lielp and conchuh il 
a defensive alliance Avith France. 3’hi.s action may l>e 
looked upon a.s marking the end that phase in the rela- 
tions of the hou.sc.s of Hap.sbiirg and Hohenzullern in 
wldtdi the latter regarded the former with siinjdo loyalty 
as its natiind suzerain ; the rivalry hot ween Au.stria and 
Pnis.sia bail begun, and for tlie re.st of the century formed 
the pivot on which the politics of Europe mainly turned. 
Frederick William died in 1740, couscioUkS of his dijilo- 
iriatic failure.s, but confident tliat his son Avould re[>air 
his errors. • 

P'lwsia Jf the external historyiof Frederick William's reign is 
innkr especially glorious, find if in diplomacy he was wor.Hted 

by the emperor, the country at loa.st enjoyed the benefits 
y of a tAventy-five years* peace and those of a Avelbmeanijig, 

though souicAvhat too jiatriarchal, government. During 
tWs the revenues of Pmssia were doubled, and the 

king left at Ids death a welhfilled treasury and an array 
of B5,00d*men. Though not ranking higher than twelfth 
among the European states in extent and population, 
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Pru-s.'^ia occupied iJie fourfh ]'I;u*e in point of military 
.liowcr. The king liim.sclf took tlie greiAte^f. intcre.vt in the 
maiiiigcmcnt <4 lii.s army, in Avhidi (he dUcipline wjis 
the stricte.st : and he carried tin; liabit.s of the militarv 
maitinel into all departments of the adininistratimi. JliuS 
untiring inihu^try O(;cu|iiod it.sclf Avitli the iniiiuiL.st ^leiails 
of gov«a*miieut, and his downright blunt character rliowed 
there t«) gn-aloi- afUanlagc than in di[>lonialic circle.'^. 

His chief innovation wa.s tlio abniition of tlie di-stincti-in 
betAveen the military and civil funds, uinl tin* a.s.'ignmeiiL 
of the entire, financial managenieut of the country to a 
geiuTal <lirectory t)f finance, war, and domain.s. Hiiln rlo 
the ]»ro(!eeds ot the e\('i.>'e aiifl contribution liad been j'aid 
into tin; military eln-.st, while tlio^e of the royal moiHipolie.s 
ami d<anaiii.s luhnigcfl to the; eivil .M-rvicc, <Ieti< iencies* in 
one departineiit iu-ing made good l»y the .s\irpliis of tlie 
otlier. Now, Jiowever, tlie dire* tory wns in.sl meted to pay 
lor everything v»nt of a e'ominon fund, and so to o gnlate 
the expeiiditnre (hat there slnaiKl iii\aviab]y be a .'Urplus 
at tbe end of the year. As tlie army alisoiberl live sevenths 
of the revenue, the civil .'ulrnini.-lration had to Ik; conducted 
Avith. the greatest (‘<*.'noniy. Tlie king Iiims^ lf .set the e,x* 
amphj of tlie frugality whieh ho expected fiom hi.s olfici.il.s, 
and contented hiinse,!f vvitli a eivil list of 5ii,()()0 ihah i:> 

( £75*^00). The domains were now managed ,so as to A'ield 
a greater ineoim* tlian ever before, cind imjunt.int r« ronus 
Avere made in tJie .'•^y.stem of taxation. By the snli.ui tnt ion 
of a ])ayincnt in money for the obsolete military tenure 
the Dollies were. (h;prived of tlieir practical exem]>tit>n 
from taxati<»n. and iliey were al.so re']nired to pa^y taxes 
for all tlie [jea.Nint jiojtlings they Inul absorbed. Altempl.s 
Were made to bett»;r the c-omlitiou itf tbe pea.sant'., and 
the Avorst features of villainage were abinisheil in tiio,. 
erown domains. Tlie military .system of laMlonnn’nt, 
aceording to Avliich caeli regiment Avas allotted a *li>trict 
in Avhieh to reernit, Ava.s of constit uti*>iial ns Avell ns 
military importanee, sinee it laonglit the pea.'-ant.s into 
direct contact with the royal ollieials. Tlio o* 'lbs t i^m of 
the taxc.s of the pea.santry Ava.s jvmov ed fnnn tlni hands of 
the landowners. The dntiiss of the staiti otfii ials w« re 
laid down Avith great detail, and their jieif'irmanco wa.s 
exacted Avith great sevtrity. Ollicial einruption was 
puiihslieil Avith extn-nic ligonr. .Justice seems l;avo 
been admini.stered iu an upriglit if somewhat liraeonian 
manner, though the fre*jiient and oftim arbitrary iii Mic- 
tion of the iH;nalty of »leath 1 >a’ the- king .stiikfs ns with 
a.Mtoiii.'^lmieni. The agrieuJtui'al and industrial tnlire.sts 
of the country Avero fostered Avitli great zeal. The most 
important indrustrial umlertaking Avas the introdnet ion of 
the inamifaetnni of woollen elotli, tlie royal faetinw at 
Berlin .supplying uniform.s for the entire army. Tlie eoni' 
mercial rcgulutions, comreived in a .'Spirit of rigid pro- 
tection, Avere less suceessful. In tlie cecle.siastical spliere 
the. king aams ablt? to .sesmre tolciatiiai for the J'l’ote^tants 
in other parts of Germany by reprisals on hi.s ow n luanaii 
Gatliolie s5ibjecl.s, and he also gave Avcleonie to numerous 
Prote.stant refugee.s, iueludiiig 18,000 exih cl j)easiints from 
Sjdzlmrg. Fur art, seiem.'c, and tho liigiier eidturebc had 
no rcs|)ect, Init he lia.s the cre<lit of founding the common- 
school system of JVussia and of making elementary cduea* 
tkm c(nnt>ul.sory. 

After the. acce.ssion of Fredorick the Great (1710-178C) Frederick 
tho cxiemal liistory (»f Prussia coincides to .such an extent 
with that of tlie German enijiirc that it ha.s already l>een 
treated A'^itli con.siderable detail in the article Gf.umanv 
( vol. X. ]>]*. 503-4 ; see also FaEDFUicK If.). Tho outline 
of llreclorick*s foreign policy XA’as jnadxibly determmed iu 
some degree by tho events of the later yeans of liis fathePn 
reign, and Austrian dujdieity in tho matter of Jiilieh gave 
him a colourable pretext for his hostile attitude in reviving 
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fhe ^loniiaiit flulnis of IVussiu to the Si Ionian diicliies. 
Witliin a yonr of Iiis ac.cession he liad euiharked on the 
first Silesian Wur, and this was elose.ly followetl by the* 
svreond, whieh ended in 17 lo, leaving Frederick in uudi;>- 
|»nted ]>osses.sion of almost the Avh<»le ol Silesia, with the 
fronticT rhai still exists. I\ast Frieshuid, the Prussian claim 
to whieli <l:i.t('d IVoiji the liino of tlie (ireat Elector, w;us 
ahsorherl in 17 4 4 on the d(*atU without issue of the last 
»lnlve. "riu^ two Silesian wars eomj»letely exhausted the 
stenes Udt 1» / Fivrlei ick AAdlliam, l>oth of grenadiers and 
thalers, and Fred«‘ri( k gladly Aveleomed the intej\al <.»f 
j[>eaee to amass new tre^isures and allow his snljjeets time 
to reeovt'T iVoni their exertions. The ineasiire.-i he 
were so sueees.sful that when the Seven Years’ War broke 
out in ITod lie had .'in army of ir>0,0<)0 men at his eom- 
uiand, re) n-»‘sontiiig about one seventh of the available male 
pojMilatifm of his little kingdom. Jle ha«i also a fund of 
eleven million lhaleis in his tjea.siiiy, tlioiigh this would 
have go!ie but a small way iu defj-aying the ex]>cu.ses of 
the |)rofrae.1ed struggle had he ik>1 l»ee.u assi.sted by the 
subsidies of Kngla.iul arnl able to make the lertilo plains 
of Saxony his chief basis of snpjijy. The succe.s.sion of 
)>rilliaut campaigns in \vld< h Fn'derick maintained hiinself 
against, a coalition i iulaaeing m arly the wliolo (‘f Knro|i« 
lias been narrated in the arli«*le A».st»ma ( noI. iii. p. j *J7 >'/.). 
As .Msicanlay points out in a somewhat Idghly- coloured 
passage, Frederick ruled over a pc.pulation of less than 
five million sord^^, while Jii.s mKensaries could djviw their 
ariiiitvs fj’oin a joint [M>j>nlati(m o] a liuudrcd miUh'Us. 
'I’lie dispro]>ortion in wrulth was at least as great. A!or 
W!i.s the small size of J'^rcdcrieks latal made up for by 
its strong |iatriotism and loyalty ; oit the contrary, the 
aifvetions of his subjects had been ]iarlialjy alienated by 
the severity of his rule and the weight of taxation. 
Ih*ussia had no strong natural bidwarks on its frontiers, 
but lay ex loosed to every foe. Vet Fre<leri<'k\s brilliant 
military gmnins was able to counteract tdl these dlv 
advantages and carry on the contest in spite <.>f all odds. 

'IMu.ngh without gain in i^xtent or )»o|«uUition, Prussia 
emerged from the war .'t.s an undoubted ])0wer of tlio first 
' rank, ami lienceforlli com|>letely eclipsed Saxony, l.»a.\aria, 
and lbim)Ver, wliile it was |)l:iln tha.t Austria W'ould no 
longiT stand without a rivnl lor the hegemony of tJie (der- 
man enijiire.. The gloriou.s victories o\er the French and 
Itussiiiiis also aw akened a .sj)irit «»f ( leujian ]»atrio(isni tJiat 
had liitln.Tft^ been almost unknown, lluL the price paid 
for thi'so re.adts wa.s ervirmons. Of the 8r#0,000 soldiers 
w'lto, as is estimate<], ]»eiished during the war about 
LS0,00t) fell in the service of Fru,s.sia, and the gross [>o]iu- 
lation of tiie kirig<loni had deoeased in seven years to the 
extent of Jiiilf a million .v;»uls. The misery and poverty 
indirectly at tendiiut on I lie war were iiicalcniable. Nuiner- 
ons Ihussian towns and villages were rlestruytid or made 
tenant Ie.s.s ; large tracts were h^ft uiicaltiv.'i ti tl for want of 
labourers ; and famine reigned to such an extent tiut^cven 
the seed corn was converted into bread. The devYdopment. 
of the conntiy Avas thrown back for many years, which 
were almost a repetition of tlie jM-riod succeed ingf tfle 
Thirty Years’ War. P»nt, w hile luiarly .a century elapsed 
before the t.ra«*.es of tliat strng^gle disnpjic'rired. .Frederick, 
V. ho .showed himself great in peace as In war, rc[»fiiml most 
of llm ravages of the Heven Years’ War in a tenth of the 
tiuie P^y great dexterity in the management of bis finance's 
he had kept e](‘.;ir of debt, and was soon able to advanct^ 
largo sunus to the most impoverished districts. ^Foreign 
colonists wore iuvite<l to repeople tlie descried villages ; 
taxes Avero in several instances remitted for a seriel of 
\ear.s; llio horses of the army were employed in farm 
labour; and individual effort in every department Wfjia 
liberally vSup[K)rteJ by the (i*Qvci*nment. By 1770 nearly 
I * 
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all the ruined villages diad lAen rolmilt; the ground w'as 
again under cultivation ; o/icr Inul been restored ; tlie 
vacant ollice? liad been tillco ; and the debase<l currency 
had been called in. Throngliout the kingdom agriculture 
I was encouraged I >y tlio drainage of marshy districts; iii- 
I iluslry was extciided by the inlvixlucliou of new' iiianu- 
• facturcs, by bounties,’ ajid by monopolies; and (:')mincrce 
I was fostered by a serie-s of AVell- meant, if economically 
I niisountl, measures of protection. Frederick’s methods of 
adniiiiist ration <lid ii(>t greatly dillcr from those of Ids pre- 
I decessor, though the UMreleiiliiig severity of Frederick 
I AVilliam Avas relaxed and the ]n.cnliiuities of his system 
! toned 4iown. FrodericlFs industry and activity were as 
: great as tho^e of his father, hi.s insight keener, and Ids 
I views more liberal. Tlis rule was <juite as ])er.sonal and 
i alisolnte, anti tlie des[K)li.sm was altcrtsl only in .so far as 
; the eliai after of the do.s|*ol was dilfercnt. ilis oavii |it‘rsi>]iul 
! sn|>ervision cxtt'uded to every det»artmeiil, ami his itIcJi of 
I his and tlulits made him Ids own first minister 

I in the Avide.st an<l most e\a< l.ing sense of the term. lie. 
i ondeaA'ourctl to t;j»are. liis .snbjt.'cts as far as was ct»ni]»atil le 
I Avith the immense anny lie maintained, anti .sought to rai.s«; 

I the necessary revenues rather by iiii]>rt>ving the; jusMurccs 
the coujdry than by additional taxation. lit.- kej)t llie 
charges of the civ il ati i n in i.'^t ration tloAvn to tljt' low est point 
cojisistent Avith eira-iem'v, and tln^ t?(>m t (‘stal)lislimcnt was 
very economical, though it avoitlcil the cxti'cinc of shalibi- 
iiess Avitnessetl untler Frederick W illiam. His cilVii ls to 
I improA'e the admiidstratitni and the burcaucra<-y w ere n.a 
I ceasing, and lie suco«;*eih'il in training a body t»t admirablt- 
I jmblit; sej vants. One of hi.s most .swt oping rLform.> was in 
the department td law, Avhere, willi the able ai<l of (. 'oc-ciji. 
he carried out a complete rcvojnlitin butlr in ]»rocc<lMre and 
personnel. 1'lie ex[>enses of justice Avere greatly Jighienod, 
and no suit Avas ailoAVod to drag on fc»r more than a >• ur. 
A complete divorce was otlected betweiiu . the departnu iits 
of justice and ])roviucial Lidndnistralion, a change tliat 
greatly strengthened the jiosith.m of the private citizen in 
any conte.'^i Avitli tlio ofliciais of (Jovcniment. One of the 
king’s first acts Ava.s to abolish legal t«->rture, and ho rarely 
sanctitmed capital juud.sbrnent except in ciuses of iniinlcr. 
The at»plicatioii of tlie pri riletjiy m dt ttoit nppt ( I 7 Iti) 

freed IVussia from all relalitiiis with the iin]>ena.l t'ourts 
ami paAC'd the wav for a coclilication of the coiumoa laAV 
! of the land, Avhicii was bcgim under Frederick but m t 
conii>leted till the emJ of tljc century. Jn matters of vcU- 
gioii Frederick ihT. only exerci.sed the* greatest tulemtion, 
remarking tliat eacli of hi.s subjects might go to lieavmi 
after liis own ffi..shion, but distinctly dLsclaimcd the con- 
nexion of the state Avilliariy on.: confession. EijUal lilierty, 
Ava.^ granted in .sjioukiiig ami wTiting. Though liis financcri 
did not idloAv him to do Ttiucli directly for education, hi.s 
example and liis patronage of men of lettei’S exercised a 
most .salutary eflect. "J’!!!: old system of rigid social privi- 
lege wa.s, liowever, still maintained, and unsurmoiiiitable 
barriers separated the noble from the citizen and tlio 
citizen from the pea.sant. The jui.sition of tlie last AA'as 
very deplorable ; villainage still to a great extent existed, 
and the mental altitude of the rural {lopiilation Avas servile 
in the extreme.^ The paramount defect of Frederick’s ad- 
ministration, as future events proved, Avas the neglect of 
any eflbrt to encourage independence and power of self- 
government among the people. Every measure emanat«;d 
from the king himself, and the country learned to rely on 
him alone for help in tjvcry emergency. Public opinion 
on political matters could not be said to exist; and the 
provincial diets met simply to receive the instructions 
the royal agenta. 

One itlu^tmlioii of Hits is aiforded by the fact that Ac priraio 
soldiers felt uo rcseutiueut at bciiig aimek by their officers. 
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In 17713 Prussia aiul ^Justria, in order to provoiit an 
overvvconing grovvtJi of Riwsi a, joined iii iir.'-t |»artition 
of l\>laiid. FrederieL's sliare consisted ot West Prussia. 

• and t Jie Xetze district, a lufist weleunie addition, tilling n[) 
tile ga|» Letweeu the great mass of I territories and the 
i.-iohiLod ilistrict of liast Prussia. • It had also this atlvau- 
lage over latt.*r ae<iiiisitions at Poland’s ox]>enso, that it 
was a thoroughly (teniiau land, liaving formed part <‘f the 
colonizations of the Teutonic Clider, lii I77S Prussia 
found horsi’lf once more in o|iposilioii to ^\ustria on tlie 
tjuestion of the llcvariaii succj-.ssicjii, lnit the war tliat 
ensiu:<l was alnui.^t entirely nominal, arul tlie dillieidty was 
adjusted without much hloodshed. Tin same <|Uestioii 
elicited tJic last action of imj»ortainv. in which Frederick 
engaged, the formation of a Piil.^tenl>•md,'■ or league (.»f 
(j'cnnaii priiM-es under yriissian sin»ri.;mu«;y, to resist the 
encroaclimeiits of An.-tria,. 'I'lie imi.»nr lance. (»f this union 
was .so<-n ohscnirsl h\ the mojuentous ewent.s of the French 
Ijevoiutioig hut it was a signilicaiit fon.sli;L«h»v\ing r»f the 
line] of .\ust.ria. and iVii.ssia for the pn'-emiiieiice in < ier- 
many. Fr» »lia‘ick ditsl on 17tli Augn.st I 7 m>, hM\ ing in- 
creased his tel ritorie.s to an area rd' 7d,000 stpiartr miles, 
willi a ]»opiilati«*u of live aiuI a half millions. Tlnr iwerinc 
aT<o had immonsely inereased and now amounted tonhnnl 
i Nwmly million thalers annually, of which, however, thirteen 
Wi re s[ient on tlie army. The trea.sury contained a. fund ol 
si.xly million tlialejs, and ti»e land was five of ileht. 

Vn' Vvi k A conliniiul ion ot. the jiersoiial dcsjiotism under whieli 

i.Mj 1 ‘fLissia liad now L‘AistV'd for sev enty years, as w'l II as of its 

’* dis{n o|>orl l(.)nale inllueiiee in Furo[>c, w<»nld have reijiiired a 

rnler wit h .'oniet hing of iheiotn w ill and riHiHiy of l*'rcderi<‘k 
lln.^ (I'rcat. ( 'nroitunatelv Frederiek's iieplu-w and suo 

* ce.'sor, PrtMlerick William J.f. ( 1 7S()-1 7117), had iicilher the 
energy nor lln^ insight that liis jiMsilion demanded, lie 
wa.'vtoo undecide-d to gnisji the o]»|M)rt;iinity of mldiiig to 
Pnis.-^ia’s ]>ower by a»lhcring to the- vigorous external |»oJicy 
(.if lii.s pnidece.ssoi , nor <lid he on tlic other hand make any 
allcnijit to meet the growing disrontent of las snhjects 
under their hi^avy hnideiis hy ]»ntting himself at the hea.d 
of an internal movement of lilnTal n i'eirm. I’he rule of 
ahsoluti.sTu eontiniied, tiiongli the power now lay more in 
the liaiuls of a **caiMai illa ” or cahinet than in tlnrse (,f tlie 
inonarv'h ; and the .statesmen wlio low came to the fremt 
were singularly short-sig;ht»‘d and inellicient. d'ln* ire.edom 
of religion and the press left hy I'rcderick the (h*eat. wa> 
ahrogatid in 17?:^8 by royal ordinanee. In 17 *''7 the army' 
engaged in an ex}»cnsiv(j an<l n.selcss canipaign against 
Holland. 'Dje jihandonnu-nt (>f Frederi<;k'.s jioUey wa.s 
shown in a tendency to follow’ the lend of Au.-tria, wliich 

^ culminated in an alliance wiili lliat power against revoln- 
tionary' Fraiiee. Ihit in 17'Jn Prussia, su.s[u'cions of tlie 
lAiJish plans of Paissia and .\ustria, concluded the separate 
I'eai'o of Basel, almost tin only redeeming feature of 
w'liicli wits the sti|)ulatiou lliat all north Genuan state.s 
beyond a certain lino of demarealiou should ]>articipute 
in its hoiiefits. This praetit^^rMy diiided (.lermauy'’ into 
two camps and intiicted a severo blow on tho imperial 
system. The inditlerenco Avith which l*rn.ssia relitnjuishod 
to Franco German lands on tho left bunk of tho llhine, 
<*oiu[>iirod w'ith her iL^agorness to inei*eiuse her »Siavoiiic terri- 
tories on the oast, was cei*tainly one of tli(5 grefit blunders 
of the reign. Prussia’s share in the si’cond and tliird 
partitions of Poland (171)3 and 1705) nearly doubled lier 
oxtent, but odilod little or nothing to lier real })owor. Tho 
tNvelve yeai's following the ]>eaoo of liasel form one of 
^tlie iiiDst sombre [leriods of the history of Prussia. Her 
^j)n 3 Stige was lost by her pers4|stent and ilhtiniecl neutrality 
in tb©#strugglo with France ^the old virtiu^ of economy, 
bnier, ind justice disapiieared from the biiroaucracy ; the 
arnfiy was gradually losing its oxceHtnc| and was weakened 
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rather than strengthened by the Imnhjs of « lisa I Verted I’oiish 
recruits ; the treiLSUry was exliau.^ted and :i larg** debt in 
<'m*red ; the iiewly-awakeneil feeling ttf German jiatriot i.>,nj 
had died away, especially among tlie upper I’la.i.-ee 

Fruleriek \N'illiam 111. ( 171>7- IMU) possessed niaiivK: 
viriiies that did Iiim creilit in liis ]»rl\atc capacity, ImiL be 
Jackeil the vigour tliat was at this jniK'ture inij'erativ cly 
rt.Mpijred fn >111 a ruler of l*i-n.ssiij, while ho was unfortsi 
nateU' .suin Minded ]>y coun.sellors wlio had a.s little conccji- 
I tii>n a.s J]im.--elf nf I'russia'.s pmper idle. lie ci'iiliiined to 
j adhere i.-lo.sv.ly to a oi timid neutrality and seeiiied 

j jaaiteiil to let I’rn^sia slip ba<-k iiit«> ihe^posilicm of a 
j serond-rate .state, the iittitnde of wlia li in tin* great l.viro- 
: ]»ean .struggle crMild Itij of nospi i iaL inp'i .rtaiice. NeU even 
j the higli-lianded oc<*npatinii of Ma!n.i\cr by tlie Preiieli in 
i could ar<Mise him ; ami the. la>.i >.hit.d oi si.lf le-^jiect 

! seemed To liave been parted with in iMja w 1 p;:i Prussia 
j eonsciited tv> receive llanowr, llu' properly of ir.> ally 
j Fngland, fi*<>Ui the haud.s <'f I'raiice. d’lie fnnn.nivm of 
I tlie (.Vnife<lerati‘;»ii of the Jililiie in iStM'J ami the intelligenc,.- 
! tliat Praitee liai.l agree-d t»» re-t<»ie Hanover t'* Fn-:lan«V at 
j last cuiiviiieetl Frederick William of what he l.ad to b.ar 
! from Naj'ojeon: while \apol«;on on his side, being no^" 

! free of his otlier anlagoni^ts, was only too ghnl of a 
j opp<.ili(iii< y to des{|(.y di^j Plilsda tle«‘laH4l wai o 

I ‘.Mh Octolu r l8th) ; ainl the shi>il eairpiaigii that ensin.. 
i showed tliat tin* army of Fivderie-k (In* Gr»*ai liavl lost its 
I virtue, and that Prus.sia, single, hamled, was ik» match 
’ for the great French ci>mmandcr. On 1 Hh Gclobr-r the 
j Prn.ssj.iji ainiic.s were overthrown at Jena ami Aiicistadt, 
i ami a ItUal collapse set in. lusgraceful ca [hi illation, i of 
1rooj>s and f«»rtrt-sM‘s vvifhont a struggle followed one 
auotliei* in raj*iil s!icce.<.<ion ; tin*, court tied to Fa.sl Prussia : 

;vim 1 Nap*.he(»ii euteiad IVrliu in trimuj)h. At the peace 
I of Tilsit (‘Jill duly 1807) l''ivderick W'iili.ini lo.''t half liLs 
i kingdom, inclndiug all that liad l)een aeijuireil at the 
; seeoml and tliird ]>.artitions (>f Polaud ami the wliole of 
i the territory to the west of lljc. Kibe. An enormous war 
i iiuieiiJiiity was al-o dcniamled, ami tin*. Prussian loi tresses 
; were oceupieil by the. Kreneh until I liis should lie [mid. 
j Pni.ssia now ]>aid heavily for its j»ast. remi'-m;.“<.'. and 
; drained tlie l Up of humiliai ion to the diag.s.. 

, '.rile next half-ilozen yeans form a periiid of l.he greatest 
j .-ig]iilieaiie(i in tlie hi.story of I'ru.-^-i.i, eiubraciiig, us tliey 
do, the t Hilling- jMvint in iho moral regeneration of the 
eoLiiitry'. 'I’he ili.saslei.s of ]M>b eliciletl a strong .<[>iial of 
<levoted patrioti.sin, which was lanm d by tin exertions of 
the “ Tugemlliund,’’ or lAiagne etf A’irlue, and Igy llie writ- 
ings of men like 1. iehteaud Anidt. ’I’liis was aeeomj‘anie<l 
by ii Avomh.rfnl nwiiatiou of vitality and reeujuuativ e 
[Kiwa.T. The eia dit of tlio reformation belongs maiiilv' to rUi in 
the great minister Stein, and in tin. seeemd [hace to tlie 
eh.aneellor Hardenbeig. d'lie condition on which Stein 
I ba.M;d JiLs (UTeplancc of oilice was il.self of imnien.se import' 
anct?; Im insisted that the system of governing through 
iiTi\s|)or..sib]o cabinet couneillors, whic-h liad gradually be- 
#!(tmo (•iistomarv', sh<*uld cease, and tliat the responsible 
ministers of departinmls should be at once the eonlidential 
advisers and tlm executive agents v:»f the king. Stein’s 
designs ami wishes extended to llic estahli.shinent of a 
regular system c*f j>arliamentary and local govei nment like 
that of Englaml, lait he Jiad not an oi)]iort.nnitY to do 
much more tliau begin the work. His edict of 1S07 
abolislijed serfdtmi and obliterated the legal ilistiuctiou of 
classes by establishing freedom of cxcliange in land and 
j i'lfie choice of occupation,^ The Stiultcioidruing ” of 1808 

^ Previous to ttii:» nieuMUru the dlhiiiiction l:H!t\veeii “noble,* 
‘Mmrgher,’* and “i;*ca.s;vnt” laud jiud oci-ii|)atioiis was istiictly olwerved, 
and no tranctitiou of proinji’ty or eniploynieut trom om: rlass to miuthcr 
was poHKiblc. 
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iTforirKMl the Tiiuiiieiluilities and gi-aiited them important marked by much material and progress, was in the 

rights of self governinont. His nrlnvinistrative reforms political spliere^a |K^riod of the most deplorable reaction, 
ainotintcd to a complete rcconstnictioji of the ininisterinl At first the king seemed disposed to fulfil his promise of 
4h‘partnients and the ma(;hinery ('f i)roviucial government, ItSlT) and grant the country a constitution, but ultimately 9 

iiud [uactically establisliLMl the system now in force. In both he and In's miilViter Hardenl>erg suffered tlieinselve.s 

I'SIO HardeTiberg, with a [irecipitamy Mhich Stein would to be dragged in the wake of the retrogressive jiolicy of 
scarcely have approved, coiitiiiued the reform in the con- Arctternich. Tlie only concession imulc to the pojmlar 
ditioii of the jjcasants l)y making them al>.solute owners of . demand was the utterly inadequate patent of 1 8 *2. ‘I, appoint- 
|>art of their hohlliigs, tlie laiidlonls obtaining the rest as [ iiig triennial ]>rovincial diets with a merely consultative 
an indemnity for tlieir h»st ilues.^ Tlie revolution thus function. The king also allowed himself to be alarmtid 
effeett^d in IVussia fnis Ixx-n aptly comparerl in its results by tlic ultra -lil.>eral movement at tJie uiiivorsitics, and 
to the great revolution in France; but, while there the jolmxl in the notorious Carlsbad decrees (1819) and in 
reforms Aven? exa(‘t.e<l by a people in arms, here they were the senseless prosecutions of demagogues that formed the 
rather Joreed upon the peoph'. by tlio crow n. The army sequel. of Prussia’s noblest arnl most j>atri()tic sons 

was also reorganized V)y ischarnhorst and (Jneiseuau, wliile now sufftu'ed unmerited punishmeiil, and the (Government 
tfie con<litio?i imposed by Napoleon that it should not shoAved a total incapacity to understand the real state of 
exceed 42,000 men Avas practically evaded by re]iliicing affairs. Itespect for the aged king, lioAvever, prevented 
each body of men by another as soon as it AA’as fairly versed an outbni*st during his reign. After 1830 Prussia began 
in military exercises. The educational reforms of William to shake herself clear of the Austrian leading-strings, ami 
von Humboldt established tlie .sclnwd system (»f I’nissia on the establishment i4‘ the “ Zf)Ilveroin,” or customs union of 
its jM*esent basis, and the university of Perlin Avas founde<l the ( Jennaii stalcsunder Prussian supremacy, Avas a deciflcd 
in 1809. ste]) towards a jjolicy of inde])eudcnce. In ecclesiastical 

Fred*?rick William hesitated to take [»art in the Austrian matters this reign is memorable h»r the union forced by 
rising of 1800, l>nt his opportunity in 1813, wdjen the croAvn upon the LntluMTins and ('alvinists, aiul for tlu? 

NajAoleon fled from Piussia, dtumdeil of liis tnK)ps. (lencral j preliminary syni|.)tou)s of the ‘‘ (.’uUurkampf.” 

Vork, conimander of the corps that Prussia luul been oblige<l Frederick William IV. ( J S JO-l 801), a man of cliaracter FiinIi ricl« 

to contribute to the French expedition, anticipated the ' and intolligenci'., began liis reign j>romisingly by an amnesty 
formal tleclaration of Avar by joining the Kussians w ith j for ]>oliticaI offenders and by A\elbineaut concessions to the 
his troops on his oAvn re.spoiisibility (30th Deci'inlKU' 181 2). j di.ssatisfied V’ltramoutanes ; but it soon became evident 
On the oiitl»reak of the Avar the peo[>lc rose rn and I tJiat he. lield too exalted an id(5a of the divine right of 

wii h the utmost enthusiasm. The regular army wa.s sup- kings willingly to grant sucii a con.slitiition as Avas re()uiivd. 
ported by hosts of '•* Land w'ldir,” or militia, eager to share Then folloAAaxl the contest hetAveeit the crown and the 
ill tlie emancipation of their country. A treaty of alliance people, the various .step.s of Avhich liavo laren chroni( led in ' 
betw'ecn Russia and Prussia was concluded at Kalisch, and tljo article Gf.kmanv. At hist tlie king had to give way 
AustriJi, after aouio hesitation, also joined the leagm^ aiul grant a constitution based U])oi\ democratic princi|>les, 
against Nfapoleon. In the .struggle that followed (see and substituting a re]>n'.smjtati\'*' parliament for the old 
Au.stiu a, vol. iii. j)p. 131-135) Prussia played om^ of the Prn.ssiari system of c.states. This con.stitntion Ava.s prf)- 
most i»romiiicnt parts, and her general Bliicher ranks high mulgaled on 31st January 185(1, and Prussia thercAvith 
among the heroes of the Avar. Ret ween 1813 and the formally qutered the ranks of modem and coiLstitutional 
battle of WaterhM) Prussia lost 1 10,000 men, and rained .states. IHut in the following years the king inaintuined 
her finamnal resources to the utmost. As ('oinpen-sation a.s reactionary a policy as was in any Avay compatible with 
she received at the congress of Viertna the northern half the constitution, receiving lii.s cliief siq)port in tliis line of 
of Saxony, her old po.s.se,ssions to the Avest of the Elbe, action from the Prussian “Junkerthuiii,” or squirearchy. In 
Swedi.sh Poinerauia, the duchies of Berg and Jiilich, and external ]»olitie.s tlie cliief feature of tlie reign i.s Prussia’s 
other districts in Westphalia and on the Rhine. The neglect of the opportunity to take up a .strong j»osition as 
Hcquisition.s of the last partition of Poland, with the exceiv tlie political and military h'a«lcr of northern and central 
tion of the gniiubduchy of Posen, AV«*re resigned to Russia, Cerniany : the king refused tlie imperial crown offertxJ to 
Fric.sland Aveiit to Hanover, and Bavaria wxus alh>Aved to Jiiiii by the Fmnkfort ParJiuineiit in 1849, and allow’cd 
retain Baireuth anti Ansbach, AAdiich had come into her Pru.s.sia to j>lay a sulKirdinato rbh‘ at Ohniitz in the fol- 
hands in 1800. Tliis rournuigeineiit of the m.ip did not low'ing year. ToAvard.s the clwe of his life the Prus.sian 
wholly restore Pru.s.sia to its former extent, as its area aa^us Oovcrninent Avas distrusted at home and discredited abroad, 
now only 108,000 S‘piaro miles ccimpared AA’itli 122,000 In 1858 William, prince of Prus.sia, In^camc regent in VVillia.* 
square inile.s at the beginning of 1806, but the substitu- consequence of the mental illmiss of his brother, and in b 
tion of German for Slavonic territory and the .shifting of 1861 he succeeded to the throne as William T. His ncces- 
tho iHjntre of gravity tovvard-s the Avest more than mHd<f up sion w'as hailed as likely to increase both tlie liberali.sm of 
for any slight lo.ss in mere .size. Hanover .still formed a I Priis.sia’s internal institutions and the vigour of its external 
Jmge wedge splitting Pru.ssia completely in two, and the,j iwdicy; and the second at least of these ex pcc tat ioms was 
\ve.stern frontier avius very ragged. Prussia'.s jiosition re- not disapjiointed. P»ut at an early period of his reign 
quired caution, but forced U|X)n it a national German the king became involved in a constitutional dispute with 
|)olicy, and the .situation of the ncAv lands was vastly more the Hou.se of Representatives, which , declined to grant 
effectual in determining the future leader of Gerniany than the supplies necessary for an extensive system of military 
was Austrians aggrandizement in Italy. The work of iucor- reorganization. Bismarck, who Wcanie prime minister in 
|)orating the new provinces was accomplished with as little 1862, refused to allow the crowui to be hampered by |)arlia- 
friction as po.ssible, and the Prussian .statesmen had the mentary restrictions and raised the funds required in defi- 
good son.so to leave the Rhenish districts in the full enjoy- ance of the attitude of the lower house. Tliia intonial 
ment of the institutions tliey had Wen used to under tjj|o conflict may have liad its influence in forcing ttpo||; the 
j^hcli r<'^girne, ministiy the necessity of a strong foreign i)6Ucy, especially 

The rem ainder of Frederick William TTT.’s reign, thoug h in its dealings with Austria, though the party of ];eform 
The patrhiioidaf j of*the Uudowuen wan not taken believed that the hegemony of Gennany might ha^ been 

away till 1848. ^ secured by Pruftsia jrithout war if she had simply placed 
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liersclf at tliu head c>f tJic* liberal movemoiit. Prussia's ’ 
neutral attitude in the Austro-ltalian War was the lirst 
aign of t)ie eoming storm ;pand then foljow^rl the t^chleswlg- 
Holstein ejjisodc, culmitiating in the war of isr^fj (^ee 
Apstiiia), the successful issue of which expelled Aiistnn 
from ( leniuuiy and left its rival in i^fdisjjulcd possession. 
'I'lie territorial acipiisitions whifii Prussia now made, (mui- 
sisting of Hanover, Hesse-t'as.sel, Hesse-Xassau, Frankfort, 
and Schleswig-Holstcii), increased its extent by about a 
fifth and for the first time gave a satisfa<'tory rounding off 
to its form. The Pru-ssian landtag, carried away by success, 
granti'd [lismarck, by a large majority, Ihc indemnity lie 
had the grace to ask for in regard to his |>revions unconsti- 
tulional proceedings in the financial dispute. 

Tile war of ISfUi gave the deathblow to the (lermanic 
< ’onfederation of I81h, and in its jdace appeared the Nnrtli 
{Jeniian (Confederation umler the lead of Prussia. The 
transformation was completed five years later, after the 
succos.sfnl war with France, wlieii the s»>iitli (hn-nuin states 
als<» jnined the union ami the king of Fn]s.^ia lu'caine the 
(ferinan emjaTor. The united (fermany that Frederick 
the (irent lanl sought in the Fiirstenbuml, that Frederick 
Willifim 111. had tried to organize in 180G in o|>]>osition 
to ’the ( 'onfeih-rat ion fif the Iiliine, that Frederick William 
•IV, laid hoped to achieve in b'^oO, was at length an 


and in the Prussian lamltag. In spite of the con twined 
existence of the .special law passed against tlie socialists, 
which hay been j.irolonged from time to time, their number.s 
have grown stead il}^ and in the autumnal eJe«:tion of 1884 
they returned no fewer than twenty-four of their Candida toy 
to the reichstag, polling o5(),0()() votes, or alM)ut ten ]»er 
cent, of the total nnml>er recorded. Their success wa.s 
especially marked in IV'rlin, where they returned two 
members and ]>olled 70,000 votes. The same election was . 
also remarkable for the dimiinition of the (Merman Libeiid- ^ 
ists ( Di'itisrh - Tn a jairty formed by the fusion of 

the Progres.sists ami Sisa-ssionists. 

Perhaps tlic mo.'^l signitieant event in the reeent liistory 
(►f (fermany has l»een her laitrarn'e into the Janks of the 
eolonial powi:rs by the annex;ilii>n in .1884 of sevi^ral <lis- 
trii'ls on the west coast of Africa, and among the isJamls 
of the, Pa<ific t.lcc^an. In this step I’rim.e Pismarck has 
revived a j>oliiy that has .slnmbered since tlie time of the 
I (Ircat Fleeter (see p. 8), but tliere seems little ieas<*n to 
I doubt that this new' scheme of coif ‘ui/ation will pn)ve of 
i more ]*cnnanent importance than that of llic 17th centnr5'. 

-.CirnoNi.i c.\j. TAni.E i aF. Cuikf Evknt.j in tih: Tlfy nMiv of l*i 

!»?i0. J'onnaaf i«»n r.l N'*itJi Murk, tls*- iiufli-ns of 1 n;M. 

I AU»i‘i‘t tlu' Ik'.ir irf iiiM stril witli tin* Nurlh M;ii k, nii*l iv.wii'ls i he \ni\iu\ti:\. 
j line «*f Iiiin>ir4ivrs. nf I'n’u-, -.rn liy JIu- 1 1 isloiif*; i.a'-li'r. 

! l.'/Jl r,4>. M.'iivmvi'S of Ow n;L\:iriuii liiu*. Uru]! lo- 


accoinjilishefl fact. In entering lliis unii.in I'lUSsia may in 
a sense be said to have abdicati'.il her fiosil ion as a great 
power in fav<.»nr of (Mermany, but her inlluence within the 
empire, ]aa« ti.cally (‘oinju’ising that of all tlie small north 
(Merman slates, is so overwhelming that lior iflcritity is not 
likely over to be wdiolly tsst. Any measure iiierousing the 
power of the einjnrt' at the expense of the indiviilual .states 
is lanlaiiiomit to an im rease of thf.' [low'er of Pnis.sia. 

Since the Franco- (Merman War the history of Prussia 
has bcHMi f(»r the outside w'orld j)ractically identical wdth 
that of (Merimmy and has centred in the figure of Prince 
P»ismar<’k. I'he |K>licy of the imperial chamarllor and 
Pnis.sian ]>remu;r is essentially autocratic in its natnrt*, 
a:id SCI ms to have b>r its keynote the ncces.sity of main- 
taining at any price a strong caaitral (Mi^ivciannent to co]»e 
with exti'rnal emergencies. He identities him.scif with 
no party, but generally manages by timely concessions to 
ffuni such tonjioniry parliamenUiry combinations a.s are 
noces.sary to carry the measures he has most at heart. On 
the other hand, he does not hositato freely to call into 
rcfinisitioii the royal veto on resolutions of parliament of 
which lie does not approve. His reversion to a .strong 
]>roteoLionist policy, which became marked iii 1S71>, the 
<late to which the history is brought down in the article 
(Mktimaxy, has so far proved permanent, and numeron.s 
protective measures have been passed, though his favourite 
scheme of a ('Moveviiment mono|»oly of tol»acco has been 
decisively rejected l»oth by the iin[>erial and the I’russiaii 
chambt^rs. As a pendant to these iiieasurcs may be men- 
tioned the laws intended to imt>rove llie position of the 
wa)rking cUisses, most of which are inspired by a spirit of 
stiitc socialism. The alienation of the National Liberals, 
oc^cAsioned by the change in Bismarck’s economic policy,, 
luis compelled him to seek his later majorities in a com- 
bination of Con-servatives and Ultramontancs, the benefit 
of which has been mainly reaped by the latter. On the ae> 
cession of Pope I.»eo XtlF. .some conciliatory advances were 
made by Romo and Frussia; in 1881 diplomatic relations 
were reopened with the Vatican, and several important 
concessions were made by a measure passed in 1883. The 
May laws liavo not been repealed, bnt they have latterly 
been put in force with much less stringency, and a great 
many of the vacant bishoprics and |)a»torates have been at 
least, temporarily filled. The Ultmmontanes continue to 
form ^ne of the largest “ fractions " both In the reichstag 


I Jis :in « liiw.* (.if FU'f't 'iri. III.'k 

i rriMtfriek ‘‘f rn • U'c’tir nf nraiitl(Mil>ii!>.% Urft'i Mia* 

ky .IomcJumi II. lOlS. nf l’^u^.siil inlii'i i1i <1 ky f.lFofur 

I .VrOi-.s^ion nf Firdn irk tlip Ci'i nl. .FJi.’Ol'ir. 

ni:iinl< iil*ur;jr- Crii -vS'H Farflu r hi 

I sf.Mtt.aixl Miixlfijal tla: of Wiist plialia, |^i.■V. J !j» i> t>r thi- liy 

j .if l*rii';><ia roc')‘.:niz«*d. Vit r«>ry «»vi r lln' .>\vi*des af Ff lirl« ilin, IVOJ. 

I’lict'.i- tlio 1 ilii.* tif kjii;.' of Fius.-i.i. ' J7J0. ioiv 

of 1 Iii I ht Fi»jn«‘iaiii.t. ’J7«0. Ai'C*-f‘<iitn of Fi* ‘l< rii*k Uii‘ (ii’i al. 17li\ 
ti'*h (.1 Sili'sla at tla* of Thi- lirsl Sii» sia»» War, 1711-1.'. SuMiid Slk'!«i;in 

I War. 17.V»-f’i:{. Wars’ W’ar ; j>rinfi}»al virlorit*.^ 1 Prn;;Fti- tOtli May 17.S7 ), 

I l\«.ssl»;u.*l» (.Mil Xovo.inJu I- 17'»7), J^rutlMoi I>i.roMlM*r 1V.0V>, l.u-L'iiiii.' 

An;’,u.-vl rn’tO), and 'rorj^an N<>\’( mlici* 1T«*0) ; i>i*iitr.ipal ilcfirat'S: Kolin (I'-tU 

June 17. >T), Il'Mjlikindi (14th OcloImm’ iVaS), KtUM isdnrf' (Lhli 17.V.»). 

1772. .First jiartitjoti of ; ar*io.isiiitiu of Wrsi Pni.-siii. W.ir wiMi 

Fiviimm*. I7vk>. Sof!«»ipl ^laililloii of Poland; ion o| ,S*inlli Prussia. 

IT'i-k 'I'liird )nitiitioii of Poland; rn* jiiisilion i»f X».’\v East Finsda; js.au.’i* *»f 
na.si.-I, jiroviditi;' for I’nissj'i*.-; nr'.Hfality in Die stvnj.vh' with I'»iUn\‘. UrOih 
War dorlarod aj^ainst Xiii»oIi.*im ; drfiMts of deiia an.i Anoisti.ilt ; Pinsski 
j ^•ou(|:lt•n••^ l.iy till* Fn iudi. Is07. Praeo of Tilsit and disnMOiils'rnnMil of tha 
I Kini;dojn. l^OS. lh*;.ciuiiiiF.' of Sli-in’s coii.si.ii iil ii.iTiai n-torros. Wnr of 

l:U.‘raD«»n ; Kittk of I.ripsic (l«‘'th to I'.'th i.»eti..hn‘). 1^14- lo. floii^jro.ss of 

Vii’iii roh.'ihili fail'd . aldjshnt of ilir iJv 

isi'i. Jiaitio of Waii.-rloo. Is'.O, lh’'.‘iiiwl;.'atioM of llu- Prn-isian I'onst iiniii*n. 

ImM, AVarwith I>i*iiinark. ISiiii. \Varw:ih Austria; halth-ot K!'ni}.':.'i .il (Md 
.hil\); .'if'iuisit ion of Hanoitr, Sidihswij,;- Ilol.'-fidn, an<( ch'otoral 
I'staliiishiiM Mi of N'orfli Drniian l-'oiifi di-rafion. 1S70-71. War wjl li rraiict*. 

1JS71. The king of l’rii.'>sia iiriKdaiiin.sl to. rnian *. niiK.‘J or. 

(U'ni;|:.\|'n V AM) STATlsTlrs. 

ritifS’iMl To - Fully tlnvo-firtli.s uf lu lnug lo tho Tliyiiioal 

groat iiortli Fnrojicaii plain riinl may bo goiiorally rl»ar;u'ti‘vi/od as foutuic.s, 
Jiiwlan-.b’. 'riio plain is niin'Ii \viik*r on tho c-;i.st, wlo io only tlio 
I sontJa-ni iiiar^in of Fnis.si;i is mirUMtainoiis, iluui on ilio wc\st, 

I wlu rc tlio llaiiovt’ri.iii hills a[)pro;n li to within loss than 100 inilo.s 
of tin- s»*.a. A hniMlrawn Mom DiisscMorf through Hallo t<i Riv.^laii 
w-nilvl, UMiglily s|h;nking, ilivirlo tin* IhiL })art. of the roniitry from 
tlir hilly ilisfricts. In tin* .south-rast Prns.siu is srparatuL from 
.Au.stria ami liohi-mia hy the SmU lic cliain, wliich in gins at tin*, 
valley of the Oilor and (^xtoinls tin nee tovvard.s the norlli-wost. 

'riii.s ohaiii ineludes tlic Rii;son (.iehirge, with the liiglust mountain 
ill I’riissia (Solineokojiiio, fi ».‘t , and .subsides gradualiy in tlie 

hills of I.nsatia. Tin* llarz .Moinit.ains, liowever, hoyond 1 ho Saxon 
j»l.*in, "follow' tluj same goiieral iliiih.tioii and may ho regiirdod as a 
tlvtaehcd coni innation of the .sy.stcm. To tlie soiuli of the Harz 
the Pni.ssiaii frontier inhnsci'ts the noniiern part of tlie 'rimringiau 
Forest, wliivh is also prolonged lownids the iio) lli Ave-st by tlie 
We.ser Hilhs and thft rcutohnrgian Forest. The sonth-wa-.st of 
Prussia i.s «( cu[)ie<l by tlie ])lateaii of the lower Khim*, im luding 
on the left hank the Hundsriu k ami the Fifel, and on the right the 
TainifiH, tlie AVesterwald, ami the .Saiierlaml. BetwotUi tim lower ^ 
iihcni.sh ami Thuringian systems are inh'i’iKi.sed the Yogel.slxrg, 
the Rhihi, and other hilla l>cloTigtng t<» the Trias.sie system of the 
upjwr Rhine. Thu Silesian mountains arc composed chictly of 
granite, giiei&s, and schists, while the Harz and the lower Rhenish 
. plateau nrn niaiiilv of Devonian and Silurian fonuation. To the 
j north of the. Saiierland Is the iiii)x>rtant Carlxniiferous system of tho 

^ * The physical features of Pni.ssia have been already so fully de^ 

RcriliOil under Gpkmawv that it has been deemed \4ii necessary to give 
hero more than the briefest recapitulation. For othrr potiitt which 
the reader may here miss he iif also referred to that article. 
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llubr, aiul tlivie arf' also oxtcosivo cofil-fHMs in Silesia. AVith the 
exception of t lie Danuhe Prns.siii is li’avei*sf;Ml by all llie chief rivers 
of ♦ Ji-rniMiiy, eomprisin^ jilmost the entire course of tin* 0«ler ami 
the \NVsfr. Nearly the whole of the (?ennnn coast line. beloMg.s to 
Prussia, uml it j>os.se8Sf!.s all the? iiuportant seaports except the two 
most. iiiip<u taut of all, Hamhiu’g ami Ilrcmen. 

: loij ite. (V/zm//.-. -The climntc of Pnis.si,i is remlcieil more uniform than 
it woulil othfM-wise be by tlio bu t that the avern^m (;]evatioii iii- 
creasc’s from noi-tli to soiitli. The "lent^ist extremes of temperature 
five fouml beiwecn ' lie cast ''”'1 west, the mean annual warmth in 
the bleak ainl exposiMl province's of tin* norili-east being about M ’ 
' Fahr., u hile tliai. t>r the shrltt'reil valley of- the Uhine i.s 0" liigher, 
• 'riie tlilferericc is ^'re.ib'.sf iji uinti.r, when the rc.s]^'ctit e ine.-in.s ;ne 
t’tP ami ; iji .sumim-r the tlilfeienee. is not altove 2’ to 4'. Tu 
Pni.ssia as a \vle»lc the thermometer rang<*H from 100 to - .‘hi’, but 
th<*s*' extremis are rarely reacheil. The avcTage annual rainfall is 
about ^l im lies ; it is highest in tho hilly distiii't on the west 
im lu's' ami on tlic north-west coa.st ('JO to 82 inehes), and lowest (10 
im ljes 4 in the inland jwirts of the eastern proviiit es. 

Joik - Acrordiug tf»thc iiio.st, recent ollicial returns, ahout 20 per 

cent, of the soil of Prussia ronsists of good loiiu or i-lay, 82 per 
ci'nt. is lue-diocrc or of loam and s.and mixed, 81 ju't* cent, is nre- 
domin.Mitly sandy, and *5 per cent. isoecu]'icd by l»og.saml marsne.'*. 
The noilli 'Casl»:rn pvovini.'cs contain a high nrojioi tion of poor soil, 
and in tho north w'e.st oemir largo traeLs of Im.ith am! moor. The 
rcchiiined marshl inds in l»oth distriet.?, a.s wtdl as the .M)il in the 
inimodiate ncighhourhood of the rivers, are u.su.illy very fertile, 
ainPadrnirfd>lr tnicts of fruitful ground are round in the valicv-s of 
the hMiinc and its atllueuts and in the )il dii around Magdehmp^. 
Patii'.nt and long- continued ctl'ort. lias, however, tlone niueli to 
eipialize iirfidiiclion, anil large crops are now grown in some of the 
most un]iroTniMTig ]»:irl s of tln.^ kingdom. Prussia coiitain.s a greater 
pro]M>rl imi of tilled land than any <«f Liu* countries of south Germany, 
wliile it is surpassed in this resjicet by S.MXoiiy, Ijes.se-Thirmstodt, 
and the I’lniriugian states. The most fertile Prussian province is 
.Saxony, wliih* the h.'a.st prcHlimtive are K.ist and W(‘sL Ih'ussia. 
The following table show's t he <listribu1ion of the eiiltivahlo area in 
the dilferent |nr)vinei'S and in tin- ('ountrv ;is a whole : 
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Pi u.'^.si.i ciiiit.'UMS a greater piojiortioii of w'oodlaiid tlian .any other 
large country in the .south or wi?.'(. of Kiiro]>e (Fnmee 17 percent., 
Italy 12 jK>r rent.. Groat Urifain 3 per rcTif.), thougJj not so large 
a proportion as Riis.'^ia, Austria, and some of the minor Gcmian 
stafir.s. Idu* mo:d; cxleiisive forcst.s are in K;ist .and West Prussia, 
and IJraudenburg, where coniferous trees nrcvail, and in 
the Jiheiii.^h and Ilc-ssian districts, where oaks and Weclies are the 
most ]»rominent grow ths. Tim north-west is altnost entirely desti- 
tute of timber, {ind peat is there used iiniver.sjilly as fuel. TJic 
Go\ crniueiil forests cover aUmt 0,000, 0(>0 acj-i-.s, or iipward.s of om*- 
foiirth of tlm wluihr, and are admirably mau;ige<l, bringing in an 
annual revenue of 1,^ million.^ sterling. The state also control.s the 
inaiiagemcnt of fmr.'Jts in private po.sse.s.sion, and exerts itself to 
.sci'urc the planting of wa.sle laiids. ^ 

?i!.;d til ts. ProJuef-Si. -Thv nrineipal crop in Pnissui is rye, of which the 
onliiiary l.»n*:id of tne ezmiiLry is m.idi^ ; it grows in nil parts of the 
kingdom, c.sjK'i ially in the iiortli and east, and occupif's about one-, 
fourth of tJie whole tilhjd .sarflo'e. Oats ocnip 3 ' ait area equal to 
iibouthalf tliat dt.'Votc<l to rye, and are also grown most extciisivi'l^* 
in the Tiorth-eiistciTi districts. Whc.at, which is cliicfl}' cultivated 
in l;]ie south and we.st, docs not cover inoi’c than a fiuirili as much 
ground a.s rye. Hirlcy i.s ivio.st largeh' grown in Saxony and Silesia. 
Other giidn crons are .spelt (chicHy on the libine)i bnckwdieat 
(Hanover and Sc ideswig. Holstein), and millet; mai/.!'- is giown for 
•‘imUIit in .^3o?ue districts. The )iroduc(^ of grain scarcely covens the 
vinsumptio.n and is .supplemented by imports of ryo ami other 
ccre.ahii from Ktissia and Holland. Pofiito<!s, used both as food and 
for the di.Htillaf ion of spirit.s, arc cultivated oviw nearly as large mi 
area an rye and are especially pn'duHiinant in the ca^tem province. 
Thi* common hect is extonsivi-ly grown for the pro«hu’tioii of engnr 
in Sa.xony, IJanoviT, Silc'.sia. Ihnnerania, and Brandenburg. Fla.x 
and hemp occupy c.on.sideiable aroiw in K;ist Prussia, Silesia, and 
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ITanover, while hops an? rai.scd chieflv in Posen and Saxony. Tlie 
cultivation of rajM‘-sce,d for oil has ftillcii off since. Ihe use of petro- 
liMiin h.is l)c<‘omc gi iicral. The tojmcco of Silesia, Bramlciiburg, 
flanovcr, arid tlyf Khinc province ft inferior to that of Kouthern 
Gcrniuiiy ; the .aTiumil vfjlue of Prutisian -grown loba<*co i.s about 
Jt:r»00,00b, <»•• one-fourth of the total i>rodiici-* of the enqurc. Only , 
a com i)ara Lively small, ]mrt of the llhciiish wine district fa 1 Is within 
Prussia, wliicli doc.s f.ot chiiin mon? than a sixth (200,0h0,000 
g.allofis, value t‘100,000) ol^thc animal pixKlucc of Germnnv ; hut 
Hiis includes nniny c»f the I'lmicc.st varieties, .>u<rh as vStciuberger, 

. .Tohiiiinisbcrgc.r, ami Uiidi\«litjinicr. The best vincyard.s of the 
Moselle akso bi-long to Prussia, and inferior kimls of wine an? pro- 
diicisl in Saxony and Lower Silcsi.a. (lre,at quantities of apjile.s, 
ehernc.s, and plums are raised on llie llhinc, in Saxmi\’, ainl other 
di.sirict.s, while inarkct-g.'irilcning on an e.xti iihive scale i.s prai.t i.sed r 
near Krfnvt ami some otlier large town.s. Tin- Iiay-m« adows of the 
ensterii provinces are the hugest, Init those in the west be;ir heavier 
crops. The richest ]»:i.sturc is alloidcd by the miir.«^hlaMd.s along tho 
North 8ea and by tbo pl.'dn of the lower Khiiic, wliih* the large 
moors of Wc.stpbaliii and Hanover are of <'om].aTHLivfly litMc value 
in this respect. 'I’he accompany ing table show'.s the >icld in lon.s 
4>f tin? t»rinci}*.al crops in Iss;}, in wliiif.i y.ir, however, the. rctinn.s 
w<s*e ratlier below tin- avi'rage : 
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About onc-l.*alf of tlic ('iiltivabh^ .soil i.s in the pos,srs.sifni iif owners 
Avitli |•♦ropt*rt.ie.s exceeding ]S0nerc.s in extent ami averaging .SiJO 
acres, while one -half of the tcdal immbi.r of oaners oi i u]»y only ‘ 
onc-forticih of the entire .area. The manner of di.slriliurion vaiiis 
I greatly in dilferent i»arls of the kin.gdoin, large pro]HU tics }uevailing 
in tho less fertile regions in the cast and pea.saiit holdings in tin? 
we.st. In the district of Stralsiind the average number of land- 
owners for eaeli Geiinavi square mile is 100, wldhi in tlu* di.strict 
of "Wiesbaden it is ten iiim'.s as liigh, 1 n Silesia uiid Posen htf i- 
finitiia occupy nearly lialf the total are.a, though this di.spro])ortiizn 
[ is gradually ilisappi'ariug there :is elsewhere. Asa gener.d rule the 
bc:d I'rop.-i seem to Ik: r;n’.*-ed on tbe lioMings of iutermediaie si/e. 
i Lin' — -Aci'ording to an enunu ration made in ISS:}, Prn.«.si.a Liv«* 

1 contains 2, 117, b 11 horses, 8,787,‘»(;7 eat He, 1 I,7h2, 8'JS .slice] », stock. 

13G pigs, and goat.s. The province of Ea.st Prussia, 

with lliH [uineijial Governmeut .stud of "I’nikidineu, i.s the hend- 
qiiartcrs of Imrsc - rc'aring, and eontaiiiH the gre.-itrst number of 
liorses both rehitively (1 |H>r f* inhabitants; and alisolutcly (.388.550). 

3’ho horse.s bred tluTu an; gencially .snibililo for tho Jighter kind of 
work only, .'lud arc in great request for military' pinqxws. Horses 
of a stouter tyje* are breil in Schleswig-Holstein and on tin; Khim*., 
hut heavy draught hm .sos have to lie imported from Fr.mee, Holiaml, 
fkdgiuiii, and Denmark. 'I'lic bixst r attl:' arc reared in the matitirnc 
provinces, and the highc.st jinqnjrtion (05 per 100 inhabitants) i.s 
found in .Schle.swig-Hol.si.ein, wbeiice, a.s well as from the inai-sliv 
lowl-iinls of H.inovor, laigi? nuinbei*s arc exported to Knglan«L 
As a rule, bnwover, llio south German statos are rndmi* in cattle 
than Prussia. Prussia is one of the leading sbccpdinaxling coun trios 
of Europe, and niueli has been done to inquove llie race ami iiicreaae 
tho value of the flo.sh and wool. In Pomej-ania there are. 170 sheep 
for every 100 inluibitants, amnVest Pntssia and Posen also contain 
;i high i»roy»ortion. The, tolid numlier of sheep in Prus.sift is, how- 
-cver, diminishing nw'iiig to the spread of ngnculture and the in- 
creased importation of wool ; in 1801 it. w:is nearly 21 millions. 

Swino alniund in the ccntial provinces, and hiim.s ami .sausages are 
lar^jely exported from Wo.s'tplmHa, Hanover, and Saxony, Huge 
flot^s of gecso are reared in Pomerania, ami l»e« kiHqjing is a protit- 
ablr. indnsti 7 in Hanover, Hast ami West Prussia, and tho provinco 
of tho THihiG. 

-Tlie fi.shcry on the Baltic Sea and its huffs employs fisheries 
ahout 1.5,000 men, .ind iluit on the North Sea al>o:il 2000 more. 

In tho former the taka conslstB plainly of hetTings, flat fislk ^Imon, • 

niai^korel, and c»ed«, wliile the chief oltjecis of tho- latter niti cod ami , 

oysters. Tidaml llsbery has Wn cncourngeil by tho fonndatjon «>f 
nnmcroiifl ipi.s<'icidtural osbibliKhmenta and by the cnactmCiit of v 
close-time laws. Carp, pei*ch, pikti, and salmon, the latter osprei* 
ally in the Rhino, arc the princijial vartotiea; atnr^m ma taken 
in the Kibe mnd Oder, and the lakes Kksl. Piiisfiia eiyalhn wilb 
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nroftm ninl Gaino of viitioiis kimls aliOUlJd^J iij <liHi*»Tnt ilrvjilopmriit in tln^ <li\st.riri of Ruin. St.M*! is ( v- 

partsi of iVuaaia, aad the lakoS arc frct|iionto»l l»y laig« Hoi ks of tousivi.-Jy in tlnMli.virii ts of Ariisbrrg ' Wi-siphalia) aii-i l.o.s.o i'loH 
wator-fowl. « . 4 . . af ICssii^ji iu tlio lattf'r is Krupp’s (.-deliratoii • ;mnnn-foiinili v, nitli 

MitioralH. --Although it is (Unioiis that tin; r%'cnt formatiorjs t^O.OOO \\orkin»:ii. Small iron ainl sU'i-.l gomls also i.iwn« • lo- (ly 

of tlui north German pUiu pan boast of littU? or no mimral \vo:il til, from thi* Wcstpliwlian ami KJiPuish iliNtrii-t.s : uml tlu- niH. rvof 
• Prussia still takes rank among the great ininiiig states. Us provlm-e Soliijg.-n, the tools of lUiDKehchl, ami the n-vtili's of Air-Iit- 
ofeoalami iron oxceeils thatof any coiintr}' in filiirope, ewept tlreat Cha]ielle enjoy a wiilespiv.-ul reputation. Rfrlin is tin* eiil' f seat 
Jlribiin ; in the producHon of zinc it is Uie foTomost country in the of the mannfai Lnre of iiiaehiMery ami loconiotiv. s, Sij)all aims are 
worhl ; Ainl its stores of salt are very "onsiileraMe. In 1SS2 the iriude nt Suhl, Span-lan, Potsilam, and S.lmmeohi < Krfiii f . Anirlrv; 
total value of the luinoral proiluee of Prussia wasaliout ITJ millions in hron/.-, biass, and eieetro-plati? are largely made at and iwporf. d 
sterling. Alxmt 370,000 persona aro employed in its mines, the from IVriio, Krankforl (.n-llie-Main, Iserlolni, aiid Aiteiia, while 
larger part of whom are engaged in the. jU’oduL'tion of iroal. Kor gold and .silver goods are jnodueed chielly at Berlin and U niau, 
purposf‘.s of Administration and supervision the entire country is The textile industii.vs «if- Prussia aie also imp<.i taut, emj.loy 
divided into live mining distrietw the liead- 400,000 workpenpln, tle-iigh thev do not rank in extent with thir ^ 

ipiarters of w'hich are Breslau, Halle., h'laustlial (in the llur/i), I )ort.- of R'leat Biitain. I'ntii n ei utly llie eldef te.xtile mMiiufai'tiire 
mumlf and Bonn. was linen, wiiii-h was laigelv made hy lian-l in Silesia, Westphalia, 

The. two great tle|)osiU of coal are in the basin of the Ruhr on and Suvoiyv. 'flu- domi .-li ■ unuh- of manidaebire lias now lo i 
the west, wlnire about. 20 udllion ton.s arc raised animally, and in great c.xtcnt disajipe.n vl, l*iit Westph.dinii ami Siksiau lim ns ^rill 
Upper Silesia, whore the Ix'd.s ,ai-c still more i^Yt.ensive but the eoal maintiin tlieir ivpiitation. 'I'h'’ tiiannfaeun <• eovers Ihe^homo 
of ;i somewdiat inferior quality. Th»^ greater ]iait of the smaller I dejiiand, but alnuit: ou' -thiid of th** me. x.aiv lt.i\ and hemj» lias 


but vnlual>l« eoal-lield of the Saiir also iMdongs to Priis-sia, and other 
unportant beds oia.'ur in Sile,si:», near ilalhy, and near Aix la- 

Chapedle. In 1SS2 Pru.ssia produced n[»\vards of 47 million tons 
of coal, equal to kO ]n.‘r ciuit.. of the. total yield of Germany, ami 
double, the output of 1 8<i9. Nearly three-fourths of Ibis anionnt 
came from the. w'estern coal-fii-Ms ami upwards of one fourth from 
tin* c'oal -measures of .Silesi.a. The total value was Al l.G-i(>.2r»0. 
Brown co;il or lignite is founvl lliroiighout the whole, of Pru.ssia, 
ft.xcept in the e.xirernc norlli-iaist and north-west, but occurs most 
plenfifnliy iu Saxony, Brandenburg, and north Silesia. In 1S82 
the produce was nearly l.l million tons, valm* 1.^, niilliou.s Ktcrling. 
Peat is cut in large quant itie.s in Hanover, where l.a pel e.-nt. of 
tin* surlaee consist.s of moorhiiid. Iron is found in all p.arts ot 
Pi iis.^ia, ocenning in tlm form of bog-iron ore even in the nortlici ri 
low) . mils. The J ichost di.stri(;U are tho.se. of ( kdileuU in 1 1n* j>rovim*e 
of the Uliine, Arnsbeig iti Westphalia, Opinln in Sile.sia, and 
Wii shadcii. A valivilde IumI of magm lic. - iron ore occur.s in the 
Harz. In ]S.''‘2 fully 4,0o0,000 tons of ij'on ore were tailed in 
Ihussia, valued at XT,41;',kf*0 and forming 70 per cent, of the total 
yield of GiM'iminy. The tpiantit y of pig iron .sim lteil from ilncse 
and from imiK'U’tod nit s wa.s 2,407,oh0 Ions .and its value X7, l!>0,000. 
Prus.sia produce.s nearly the whole of the zinc of Gi'rniuny, ami 
Silesia, tlircft-l'ourtUs of that of Piussia ; in 1882 the amount was 
113,800 ton.s, valucil at. XI, 705, 000. Tlie juimIuco of lead ih the 
.same year w.i.s <88,800 ton.s, valinsl at Xl,'20h,000 and found mainly 
in the valley of the Uiliii near ColdciiU, in SilesiA, in the Harz, and 
in ne.s.s«:‘-N/Ls.sau. Gop]Mtr Wivs pvoiluccd to the extent of 1.'»,40o 
ton.s and the value of Xl,02o,000 ; live- sevenths wiue. i-.dwil in 
Saxony, wliiidi iuclmles some of tlio proiluetivc mine.s of tlie Harz. 
Silver and gold arc c.\tractcd from the cop]m;t oiv. oI Maii.sfeld in 
Saxony, .aiul .silver also from tlio lead ores of Silesia, Aix-la- 
Clniffcllu, Wic.sl»;idim, and Ariishcrg. In 1882 the value of the 
silver snndtei.i out Wtas Xl;214,70t), »»f gold only XkOnO, Salt also 
ranks high in impt>rtjinco .among the niincnd tTea.sain‘..s of Pru.ssia. 
In lJSS*2 the total yifdd iuc.lmled 252,303 Ion of iMjilevl .salt, 210, TOu 
tons of ioi'k-.s.’ilt., and 85,400 tons of otlu.T s.alt.s, with a tot.il i.ilm* 
of X71‘J,i)00. Brine springs occiiv throughout aliiio.st the wiedc 
kingilom, but by far tlm nio.st productive province.^ «arc Sa.xvuiy 
and Hanover. Rick -salt i.-j mined at vSias.sfurt in the province of 
Saxciuv, ami iu Posen Cldoi ide of ]_H)ta.sh ajid potassium salt.s are 
also extensively found iu Sii.xony. The otli».u* mineral jirialmls 
include manganese, ni4:kel, pyritc.s, colriit, quick.silver, alum, 
gypsum, and sulphuric acid. Good buildiiig-.'-jtonr in i.ominon 
throughout the country, marble i.s found in Silchia, ami rouling 
slates in Uic Devonian formationa of tlie Rhine and the Hiii/. 
Chalk pits and elills ubouiul iu the Island of IMgcn. 3 he amlH*r 
of the Baltic ci>ast is picked up -.m the beaeli after a storm, and i.s 
also found by digging and dredging. About 3000 persons are em- 
ployed in the w ireb. nml in tavourablo seasons 3000 to 4000 ewt.s, 
arc collected. Mineral springs are numfci’ou.s among the niuuntain.s 
of Sileshi, tlio Tannns, and the Eifd. 'j'lm most generally known 
arc those in the district of Wiesbaden, including SViesbadeu itself, 
Kid.s, Hoinburg, Schlaugenbud, and BehwallKieh. ' 

Indus* IndnsU'iAs . — IViLSsia now tak»^ a high idaec among the mnnufae- 

tries. turing states of Kiirope. though the fonnUatiou of its industrial im- 

i ioitAiiiift cannot be (luted farther buck than the reign of the Great 
Elector (lf> 40-88). Ah a general rule, a]vij t from a few of the larger 
towns, tlm busiest iiianufa* turing centres arc found on the lower 
slopes and out8kirt.s of tho mountainous districts, such ns the 
Rhenish valleys, JiUsatTa, tiud the vicinity of the Silesian coal- 
Oelds. About 35 }>rr cent of the population arc sup|H>ited by 
industrial pursuits. The district of Du.s.sddorf i.s the misirst in 
PruHsi^ and Beilin and Elberfold- Barmen are among the chief 
•hives industry on the Continent. Tlie prindpal inanufactnreil 
prpdudti are woollen linen, cotton, silk, and iron goods. 

Tho rnetallic Industries, as might 1.»e expected, IJonrish chiefly in 
: tho iiejgnb<Mirhb<x!i of the coal fields and have reacbed their highest 


(o Iv- imported, .lute i.-i m.iile. mI Bivl* k id an. I Ikaiii. The JM.inu- 
facliire of eolloii hns of kit..- made great pvom' -.'i, thdiivk it :i4»t 
.^o imporl.aiit. in ITu.ssi.i ns in tin* kiijydoni i/f .<axi.nv a?.tl in 
Alsu'v. 1 he eliiff 4‘eii t ITS «4f this br.iii' )i of imbeti v are. I'le-sid- 
dorf, .Miinsier, Kllkj.rfeM Ikinnen, H:iiio\« r. Bie.sl.iu. ami ki.-gidt/. 

.i\bout (io p'T eent. of Ihc wonlleu yarn of (.'eiiiiiiny is m.ide in 
Viii.s.sia, a.nd woolb'ji clutli of laxid qiiaiit} is puMiun-ii in ihi- |n<i 
vinee <d* the Rhine, Sibsin, Pii.smleiibnig, ai'd Saxony. tin- 
8l»iniiing .iml wiMxing ofwDi’stid and woollt n dolb are also .stiil 
earri<‘«l oji Ihroughout the l.■f)»tlltrv a.s domestic indn.-liies, luif iiot 
to Kiieh .111 exieiil as foTTurrly. Wool and woisksl yam ale imported 
from England, aial oflu*!- eoiinti ii^. but, tin- eloih mamilaeuned is 
; much in e.v<‘ess i.d’ The heune demand .md r«»rni.snn iiiipm l:.•nl ai lifle 
j ofe.vpi.ut. Oiri»els are m:id«' at P>i-i]in and at Piiirn in tlie k’hine 
j fn\)vim*e. Silk is in.'iiinlaetiired at < 'refeld, I’.il.iej feld - P»ai im-n, and 
I other pl.'ie s near tin* Rhine. 4'liougli li;ii’d!y n aehing ll«e Idgli 
j standard of that »>f‘ r,yoii.s, Ivlnni'di .‘o'lk lOhiinands ;i gr.od piice., 
am] i.s export e«J to Engl.and, Am.eiiea, Ru.ssia, .’lUd Au.stri.’i. 

Tobio;« o ami » igai‘s are largidy imuiufaeti'red at l.leriin and 
numerous other towns, and to .some extent Mlier» v*T the lol'jieco 
jd.uit i.s cult iv.’i ted. 4’lie annual eoTisumpl ion (d‘ tobaei'o aiuonnts 
to .'iboul 4 lb per head of }»o]»ula.tion, or nearly tViib-e us nun b as 
ill (ireat. Biilain ; bvit the ii vi. niie deli^ e^l tVom ibo toVtaeeo . xei.se, 
owing to the small inijufst on home- imnlo tobaceo, is nor moic than 
Gd. a head .is compared with as. per bead in lingluud. A com- 
paratively modern b\it very imjfortanl brain. b ot industry is tin* 
manufacture of sugar from tiie eomnuui beet. 'I'be gre.it leniie of 
this indu.stry i.s the piovim c <.'f Baxony. \s hiel) in ISS2-S3 eontained. 
ne;irly lialf tho 2.8u .sugar-works in tin.' ki.ngdom. the remainder 
being ehielly in Ilanoxer i»!id Silesia. I* pwards of f(»0,000 tons of 
raw .sugar and H.)0,t)(n) toil’s of mola.^.ses are ]>iodM- > d ai.U'.ii.dly. ’ 
Alnuit 320 fnillion galloii.s «»f In <t are biev rd in Pia.ssia per annum 
and about 3n million more are impfoted fioiij IVivari.i ainl r.«. iieiniii ; 
till! eousiimp-lion jxu bc.ul, :iiii(.uiiiiiig from tk'i to .‘0 qiiaiis. i.s 
abi>ul Imlf of tin? .Engli.sh and onn-fourtli of tin* Ikixarian rate. 
Wine-making, as .tlready menricited, i.s .an inif*ortani indn.^trv on 
the Rljiiie.and large quantities of sjdrits are distill, d bom ]otJilo(.s 
ill Braiuli nl.iurg and tbc eae.lei it ]novinees. Tbe remaining indns 
trkil pmdneTs ol’ 1 ‘ru.ssia ineliide eh( jnk nis, .-bietly made in Saxony, 
Sile.sia, nml 1 ho Klteiiish loovinee; il vixs. at Elbei k id Baiuieu and 
Gp'fehl ; jKiiier, in the dU? riels of Aix la (’bapelle, .Xrn.'.kerg, and 
T.iegnitz : glass (“ r.okeinir.n gla.^s*'). in Silesia; pi.ii:o.-, at l.’etliu, 
Breshin, (^ifi-sel, and Krfnit; and freieiiiiiic inslninteiits, at Berlin 
and Halle. Tbe arti*-tie furnitme and )»oreelain ot iieilin are « liar- 
aeteristie speeialitie.s. In nearly ( very ^k partmenl Ikero kas been 
in reeont ye.ar.s a steady Rilvane** Kub in quantity anti tjualily. 

y’/Yo^c.-— Till.* coin meire of Rrussii i.sgnaitly faeililafetl Ijy iPcTutral Tiadv* 
iio.sit.ion, whieli emibk's it to eai rv on a very extensive IransU traile ; 
nut, ;j.sUie retuin.MU'e not. separated from lliose of tlie olbfr nieml.ers 
of the >?V)Uverein, it is impo.-wbk* to do more iljan gm-.ss at i+s 
anmial value. According to tlie Jhnoih ihoc (iothn^ tie* tni;il Aalue 
^»f tho o.x port. s and impoit.s of tbe tkninan (J’lisloiu.s I'nion in 
iimouuted to npwanls of X‘2.3o,()00.00n ; and, to judge from Mic 
customs rcccijU.s about tbreo-fiftlis of lids iiinoimt must be trodiled 
to lYiissi.a. The chief imjMuM.s are te.a, eotlee, .sugar, ;jnd oilier 
colonial ])roducts, grain, wine, textile fabrky^, frmt, petroleum, ami 
manufactured artii-les of various kinds, Among tho principal ex- ' 
jiorfs aro grain, catlk;, wine, TM>tatoes, w'oollen and linen goo<ls, 
nides and leather, chemicals, iron and steel wares, lead, and zim* 

The o.x))ort of gi’ain to Er.uico and E7ngland has fallen olf greatly 
of roeeiit yeans, owing to tbe inert asing domaiid at home. 4'be 
inland trade is fo-sfered by numerous l.iirs, the iini.st iimrortant of 
wideh UiiiM idiice at the two Eninkforts, Breslau, and Magdeburg 
TlRj money* markets of Berlin and E'rank fort-on tbo-Main arc among 
tho most influen t ial in Eiirot^x 

1 C>r«r>-pr(Hluctlon, stimulRtJSil by oxer-pivtactioii aiul tin* liigli bounty' on 
exporUtlou, ptoducud a acrioua oilMtAhi thifi liiUnstry to 1884 
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449,:iiU t(nis, wa8 littlo more th.^u om’-lliird of the whole, and wah 
exceeded by tluit of Hrenien and Hamburg t-iknri toget.litfr. None 
of the Pru^isiaii seajwrts vieswitii i itber Hainbnrgor Hrenien ; the 
largest is Stettin, which |M.»ssessc.'i a hect of *10 .sto-ainera niul 2S0 
8:iiling sliips. lu KSSl the Prussian harbours \vi;r«i entered by 
38,0r)4 ve .sids of 3, 1 S-'l, 5 J 5 tons luirden, and cleared by .38,005 of 
.8,518,098 tons huplon. 1’lie bc.st st'aineu are funiislied l>y the 
hsliing po|mhi?i(>n of Friesland or Frisia. 

(.hmmnuii'ation. — With ino.st internal means of comnmnioation 
Prussia is well iJiovided. Almost none of its excelbmt highro,ads 
existed in the tune of Fredeii'.k the Croat, a!id many of tlieui date 
from tlu' Naj>ole.onic era. The first Prussian railway was laid in 
18-lS, but tlic railway system did not iee»*ivo Us full development 
until the cceiits of ISGO reniovotl the obst.-ieles placed in tho way 
by Hanover. Most of the lines wi’re. e^asy of eoji.striiction, and 
absorbed comparatively little capital. Tbe. gn.*at majority were 
laid by private coiii[iani<\s, and tbe <Jov<.‘rninoiit confined itself to 
establishing lines in districts not likely to atiraet private ca)iital. 
In 1S79, liuwev'er, a measure was pas.stjd authorizing the actjnisi- 



bpt the tratlic. is much less. Thus in 1.8^S0-8I ibc Prussian rail- 
Wfiys carried onlv P24 million j»asseui;er.s, while the lhiti>h lines 
convoyed (522 miflioiw. The exponsos .swallowed ii[) 56 pi r cent, of 
the. gn»s.s receipts, or I per cent, more than tlioso of Knglaml in tbe 
.same year ; but in (be matter of railway .'iccidents ibe. coiiijiarLson 
is inoro favourable to the Prn.ssian railways, on which only 235 
jier.sons lo.st tlieir lives as compared witli about four times as many 
in (beat Ibitain. Tbe jiassenger tnilTic ba.s not increased in pro- 
portion to tJio exlt’ii.sion of tho niihv.iy .system and tho growth of 
|K»]uilalion, l)ut lluj goods trallio has steadily .'olvanced. The canal 
sy.stom of Pru.s,sia is littlt! beyond its infancy, the total length of all 
Iho canals in tho kingdom being only 1200 milc.s, a very small 
number .as corn pared with citlicr rhighinil or Fr.ancc. Among the 
most important are tho.so uniting the iVegol with the Mcinol, and 
the Vistula with the (dder (rm. the Nelze), and those bringing the 
S]»ree. and Havel into (annniunication with the Elbe oii the one 
side and the (.Kler on tlio other, (.\anals uniting tho Kins and tho 
Rhino, the Kms ami tlic Wc.sor, and tho We.ser and tho Elbe are 
still dcsidorata. On tho other h.and, Pru-ssio. has a large supply of 
navigable rivers. 

ropuhdhni , -The last census of Prussia wa.s taken in 1.S80, and 
Iho accomiiaiiying table summarizes the principal results then ascer- 
tained. The total population amounts to about 00 per cent, of that 
of ibe (birman empire. 


Fn.> Vinces. 


] East Pi usNia . . 

I West PrnsKia . . 

J Urandonliti)-}^ . . 
i Pemeraiiia .... 

TVt.se n 

Wilesia 

.Saxony 

Sclileswig-lli il- 
Kti^iri 

Hanover 

tVr.stpIiMliu 

Hc.sse-Xassjin 

HhinelamJ 

Ilohcnzoliera. . 
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2.^0,462 

7,48.3 

18,218 

3,263 

] ,4(V),S9S 

1421 

67*2,402 

603,710 

1 2,300 

26,.'i47 

840 

3,8S!Mr.i) 

220 ' 

.'1,182,480 

131,781 

(),0S7 

66,245 

2,0.56 

l,.'.40,0:?l 

i?;*2‘ 

1, i08,o:'4) 

2:1, 877 

1,062 

13,886 

1,370 

1,703,:J97 

ir/il 

.'132,400 

1,112,020 

451 

SO.tiOO 

1,818 

4,007, ‘*25 

2-'i7 J 

1,867,470 

j.082,081 

3,328 

.52,6S2 

2,361 

2,012,007 

237 1 

2, l.'»4,i».Vi 1 

U5,.V18 

3..304 

6,700 1 

1 1,740 

1,1 27,140 
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1,1 n, *252 1 

8,003 
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420,*J06 
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1,077.173 

2,044,186 

7,010 

43,«01 

1,03;; 

67,624 
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2,221 

64,401 

1 ^ 

771 

Ids 1 

i7,27i>,in 

202 17,023,270 : 

[»,20(t,283 \ 

5^25 

i 

23,034 1 


The following table shows the growth of the population* since the 
death of Frederick, tho first king of Prussia. The fust trustworthy 
c nsms of Prussia wa.s taken in 1816; the earlier ligures are only 
more or lc\s.s rea.soiiable c.stimatcs. • ' 


Date, 

roptilatioii. 

Area hi StpiarB 
wiites. 

Average per 
sqUHre mile. 

K13 

1,731,000 

43,425 

.80 

1740 

2,486,000 

4,'sOOO 

64 

1786 

5,430,000 

76,220 

72 

1707 

8,700,000 

118,000 

7.3 

1816 

10,:}40,03l 

108, too 

05 

1831 

1.3,0:48,070 

108,100 

120 

1864 

10,254,649 

108,430 

177 

1S80 

27,270,111 

134,400 

202'« 


Between 1816 and 1831 tho increase of tbe ])opu lotion of Pn^ia 
was nlwiit 30 per cent., and iMitween 1831 and 1864 it was 46 jwr 
cent. Stome districts have more than douhle<.l their population siiuM) 
1816, but tho annual increment since 1866 has not exceeded 1 per 
cent., K fact due to the less rapi(f inulti(dication in the new 


I 

vinccs and the losses in tho Frjyico-Germati War. Tho rate of 
incivaHo in the latter part of the iHiriod 1867*^4 has, however, Iwen 
coTisidijraldy more mpid than ii^thc first lialf. The incrcaHO is 
entii-ely due t</tho surplus of hirths over deaths, as emigratioiL is 
very much in cxco.ss of iinmigi-atiou. Witli the exception of 8axony 
and some of tho smallest states, Prussia is increasing more rapidly 
in population tlmn^any other member of tbe (jonnan empire. H.s 
rale of increase is lulJy ^wice that of France and about tlio same 
as that of the United Kingdom. The liigbcst rate of increase in 
1S75-.S0 took place in Berlin (2*92 ]>er nnnnin) and We.st])halia 
(1*39), tbe lowest in Hobenzollcrn (0*3.5) and Ea.sl Prussia (0*82). 
"J'hc birth-rate, which for tin? entire country is 40 i»er 1000, is 
highe.st ill Wo.st Prus-sli, TV».sen, ami AV'e.stpiialia and low’c.st in 
Sc b lc.swig-. I fol .stein, Hanoviu', and lJcssc-3sa.ssau. Tbe diwith-mte 
for the whole monarchy is about 27 per 1000, coiiKiderably higher 
tlian thnt of Grc.at Britain, which is about 20 ]M;r JOOO. Pomciania 
Is rcinaikable for its low dcotb r.atc, West Prussia and Silesia for a 
high one. P»otb tbe biiUi-rate and the death-rate, show a tendency 
to diminish. Of the l)irtl).s in 1 8S2 8*11 j»ei* cent, were illegitimate, 
the projiortion varying from 2*92 per cent, in Westphalia to 11 per 
cent, in Pomerania, and nearly 15 cent, in Berlin. Between 
1.S72 and 1880 the number of marriages diminished with almost 
unvarying ste;idines.s ; since ISSO it ha.s risen again and iiowr 
amounts to about 8 per 1000 inhabitants. An interesting feature 
is the. large |)roportion of mixed conf«?s.sionrtl marriages, amomiting 
a.s a rule to nbout 7 per cent, of the whole. Between 1871 and 
1881 the annual emigration from I’m-s-sia amounted to 1*8 per 1000 
inhabitants; in 1882 no fewer than 129,894, and in I8S3 lo4,167 
eiiiigranl.s hft tho country by the Ooin.iri ports and Antwerp. 
'I be highest proportion of emigrants coine.s from I*omerania (V'O) 
and 1 ’oseii { 4*3), tlie low'ost from Silesia, tbe Itbim^-land, .'iml Saxony, 
stmly of tb(i lignrtfs in the table given above will .'ilnuv that as a 
rule tbe ticusity of ]»t.»])Ml:itiou increases from noi tb to soutli and from 
cast to west. As might bo exiK'cled, the tbickfst population is 
found in the mining and manufacturing district of the Kliiiic, which 
is closely followc<l by tbe coid-rcgion.s of Silesia and jiarts of Saxony 
and Wcstplmli.'i. The. proportion for the wljole kingdom is nbout 
2 (K) per sipiarc mile, but in the district c»r ])iisscldorf this tignre 
rise.s to 750 and in the nioorlunds of Hanover it sinks to less tli.in 
50. Acconling to the census of 1880, 57*4 ia?r t ent. <jf tlic j>opula- 
tion is rural, ami 42*0 per ccjit. urban, 7. r., lives in commnniric.s 
of more than 2000 inliabitants. Tbe, n bitive j)roporti«>ji.s vjiry 
greatly in the different provinces, as much ns 02 per cent, of tho 
[Mipulatiou living in towns in tbe libinelaml, anil as little as 23 c»r 
21 pT cent, in East Pni.s»ia and Posen. About 17 per cent, of the. 
population i.s absorbeil by towns eacdi with 2n,000 inhabitants and 
upwards, while in Great P>rit{iin lialf llu^ jxipnlalion is masscsl in 
the large towns and from 05 to 70 pesr ct nt. is urban. In Prussia 
also there is ob.scrvable a strong movement tow’urds eom.*i.nlration 
in towns, the annual rate of increase in the urhnn pi>jnilation being 
.six limes a.s great as that in the rural communitie.s. In 1880 
Priis.sia contained 24 towns e.ach with iijiwards of 5(1,000 inlialnt- 
aiits, and 7 witli upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, tlio correspond- 
ing mimbors in Great Britain being 59 and 2(>, 'fho following are 
the towns with upwards of 100,000 inhabitants caeli : — 


Hcriin l,122,aS0 

ttieulaii 272,lU*i 

Hanover 1 ■!,*», 227 

Cologne 144,772 


RiinigHlierg 140,009 

l'raiikroH.-on-t.he-Miifii . , o 
UanWe 108,551 


Klbcrfcld and Baninm practically forTii one town with a i^oimla- 
tion of 189,479 ; and Miigiicburg, Dus.scldorf, Stettin, and Altoiia 
arc all above 90,000. Tlie auuuoi i*ato of suicides in Pnissia 
18 to 20 iKT 100,000 inhabitants, a prot)ortion Hcldom excccdcil 
oinong EnrojMian .st'ites. Divided accortnng to naticiiialitios, the 
|»re.sont (1885) }>opuIation of Prussia o^^nsists roughly of 24,000,000 
Gennans, 2,800,000 Poles in the oosteni provinces, 150,000 Litbu- 
iinians in tho north -cast, 180,000 Danes in Schleswig- IlolBtein, 
90,000 Wends in Brandenburg and Silesia, 00,000 Czechs in Silesia, 
ami 12,000 Wallm)ns near the Belgian frontier. In tbe rural dis- 
trhits of Posfui and in ]3arts of Silesia tbe Poles form the predominant 
element of tin? population. 

In 1882 a census of occupations was taken in the German empire, 
the main results of which, so far as they relate to Prussia, are 
summarized iu the folloAving table. The figtires iucliido the wive4», 
families, and other d^ndauts of those actually engaged in the 
several occupations. The ai'.tual workers are aljout 1 1 millious in 
uuml^er and their dependants 16 millions. 


Occupations. 

Number of per- 
Krins 8np{>ortcd. 

Percentage 
of total 
population.. 

l.'Agricultnre, forestry^ and Ashing 

8. Trade . . . . 

4. Domestic servants gsnariU fshourers) 

5. OfBdal, military, and professtana] clmwesi 
d< rersousootrefeuined under any oheupatlon 

H,«04v40r 

0..5P8,7B0 

2,725,844 

eMkS02 

1.866,667 

1 i.wniwo 

48 

fw 

10 * 
2*4 

. ■■■■ 5 . ■■ 

i 4*6 
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lloligion. Helitjiom SlatUtks, — AcoorJiwi to tlic census returns of 1 S80 (stto 

table, p. 16), 64*64 per cent, of tlie population of Prussia were Prf»- 
testaiits, S4 permit. Koman Cirtliolies, ami 1 '33 lews. A glance 
at a confessional inap of PrUSsii^ shows tltat the cemre of the king- 
dom isRoliilly Protestant, the pro|>ortiou of Roman Catholics im ieas- 
*iug as the eye travels east or west ami reaching ^ts maxiinnm on the 
Kilim* ami in the Slavonic provinces. East P#u.ssi.i, lioweviu*, with 
the exception of Krinlaml, is Protestant, ^'lic Roman Catholics out- 
number the IVotestants in the provin<!Cs of the Rhine (3 !o 1), 
Posen, Silesia, ami West Ihussiu. All religious lindics arc grouted 
freedom of worsliip, and civil rights are not comlilional upon 
reliMous confession, 

'I ne Evangelical or Protestant State Chun h of Prussia consists as 
it now stnmls of a union of the Lutherans and Calvinists, ellwtcd 
luuler royal pressure in 1817. According to tlm king tliis was nd 
a fusion of tw’O faiths hut an external union for mutual adinissioii 
to the Eueharlst and for the convcnifuico of using the. same liturgy, 
prcpai’ed under the royal supeiintemhuicc. Those who were, unable 
lioin conscientious scruples to Join the union Ixtcamc Separatist or 
Ohl raithcrans and Old Calvinists, Imt tlicir numbers wore and arc 
insigiiificaTit. 'riic king is “ si^nnius cpi.scopus,’‘ or .supreme pontiff 
of tiie idniiob, and i.s represented in the oxeniso of bis ccclc.siastical 
funct ions by the minister of public worsliip a]»d iiistniction. The 
biglicsi autliority for tlm <ir<linary Mianagemeut of tVic cbirndi is tin? 

Oberkirchenrath,” or supreme, ebureb eouncil at Perliii, which 
acts through provincial cousi.stoiics ami suneiintcndcnts a))]>oiiiteil 
by tdic crown. Recent legtslatioii b.'is made an effort to cncovnage 
Self goveruTueut and give a congregational charaeter to the cliiireh 
by tin- granting of a presbytenal constitution, with parish, diocesan, 
jin^ ine.i.il, and g(Micral synods. Tlie clergy, of wlioin ihere were 
hi Rj in tSSO, ar<! ap]Muntc<l by tin; crowm, by the consist »rie.s, by 
jirivatc or iminicipal patronagi', or by ( Oiigicgational election. 

riic lii<*ran liy of the Roman Catholic (Mnirch in Prussia consists 
of two arclihislmp.s (Cologne, ( Inesi u - Posen) ami ten bi.shi>p.s. 
The piiuce-bishop of Rivshm ami the }>ishops of Ermlaml, flihlcs- 
h» i)n, .'vnd OMiahnick an; direetly under the pope, and the bishop- 
ries of FuMa and Limburg are in the. areliit'pi.'-eopal diocese of 
Freiburg in Iknleu. The higher oei lcsia-stics receive pnynnmt from 
the .state, and the annual appropnatioii ajipearing in tho budget for 
the Hoimm Calliolic (In reli is as liigli as that made for the. State 
^('hureh. All tlie Koine Catholic leligioiis orders in Prus.sia have 
been su[»prcssed e.M'Cpt those mainly or wliolly occutued with atleiid- 
am*e on tin; si»:k. 

The relalioii.s of the state with the dis.seuting Chris! iaii .sects, 
such as tin* Ikiptist.s, Meimonites, ami Moravian iSretliren, are ]irae- 
tically confineit to granting them charters of incorisiratioii whiirh 
ensure, them toleration. Tho Menuonites were formerly alloweil to 
pay an e.vtra tax* in lii’ii of military .siu vi<;e, which i.s inconsistent 
with their belief, but this ]>rivilegc ha.s been withdrawn!, 'fhe. Old 
Catholics nuniher about 30,000, luit tlo not seem to be increasing. 

The Jews belong mainly b) tlie urban t»opulation and form 1*0 to 
•?/0 ]M r cent, of tbe inbabilants in some of the towns in the Slavonic 
proviiice.s. They are ospocially proiuinent in cuTiimeree, fiimucc, 
and on the stage, and nl.so exenlse great innuence on the press. 
Perhaps the actual majority of ne>v.sivijH r editors and ]U'opiietors are 
of .lewi.sJi blood. Tlie wave of social persecution to whi(?h they were 
svibjei-tetl from 1876 oriw'nnls, csjicc.ially in Herliii and Pomerania, 
has, to some e.xteiit at lea.st, .subsided. 

Riiuca- Kdiirafiun. — In Prus.sia education is looked upon os the province 
tion. of the state, and the general level attained is very high. All 
.schools, jmhlic ami private, are umler .slate smM?rvi.sion, and no om; 
^i.s alloweil 1.0 cxon'i.sc* tho ]>i'ofession of teacher until lio ha.s giv« n 
satisfai’tory ]uoof of his ipialification.s. At the Imad of the admi- 
nistration stands the minister of public in.struction, to wdiom tbe 
iinivorsities arc directly aubonlinato. Tho secondary schools aio 
»uprvi.sed by provincial “Schulcollcgia,” or schooLboards. ap- 
' pointed by Government, while tin; maiiagenient of the elementary 
and ]>rivatc .school.s falls within the juri.S4Uctio]i of the ordinary 
** Regieruiigeu,” or department ollicials. This they carry out 
through qualifiwl achool-inspcetors, frequently cho.sen from among 
the clergy. All children must attend .school front their sixth to 
their fourteenth year. 

The ex|!emies of the primary schools {Volksschvlm) are borne by 
the eonmiunes {OemciiuleUt see infra\ aided when nccesRary by 
subsidies from tho statu. Tho subjects of iiwiniction are theology, 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, tho elements of geometry, 
history, geography, and iiatiirnl science, singing, drawing, sewing, 
and gymnastics. The fees ai-e extrctnely small, ‘amounting in the 
rural dUtricts to alK)iit Id. jnsr week, and in IJorliu and some other 
towns they have been entirely done aw'ay witlu In 1882 Prussia 
contained 33,040 primary schools with .59,917 teachers and 4,339,729 
impils. This shows an average of 159 children atteinUng scdiool 
out nf imty 1000 inhabitants, tho proportion varying from 120 to 
fSO ill the north-eastern provincoa to 175 to 180 in AVestplialia nml 
llhonish Prussia^ The number of illiterate recruits, among those 
CAlle<i t]pO|L each year to serve in the army affords a gooii test of the 
ttuirefiiality of elementa education, lu 1882*88 the jtroiiortioii of 
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** Analphabirti,” or incnimable to roadorwiiic, among tlic vi'ciuft.s 
levied was only 2 per cent., tho rate varying from OTo per icnt. 
in Posen to 0*03 in Sclile.swig-Holstoin, whore, there was only tuu; 
illiterate recruit among 3662. Tin; t«xicluT.s bir tin; olriin nt iry 
sehooLs are trained in normal .seminaries or colleges «-.si.iiliii.s)o*il 
and .sup( rvi.sed by the state, and inm b has been doiii of l:iTr yjMi-s 
to improve tbeir position. In most of tho larger towns the elo- 
mentary schools are sn]*plemcnt.ed bv* middle schools i/jiinjf r.'ickif.lni^ 
,S7/oy/.v»‘/rv//c>i.),whiLh carry on the juipil ton .soiuewliat more ad vainad 
stage, and arc partly inreinlcd to tlraw olf the uii.siiitable elciiients 
from the higlnu* sclnmls. 

The .sci-omlarv schools of Pnissi.i may be. ronglily divided into 
classical oinl iiiodeni, tbougb tliero arc c<>miuna lively few in wbiclj 
Latin is quite oijiitti.-«l. Tlic cl!i.ssie;il schools j»ioper (?on.si.st of 
(JjfmmiJiia and rrof/y/titui-^i't, ilu; latter being .sim]ily gj'innasia 
W'.'intiiig the lilgln-r cla.«sc.s. In these boys are prepared for tin; 
uiiiv(;r.siiies and tho lennicd jii(»fe.ssioiis, and tlie lull course, la.sts 
for nine years. In tin; inodcrn sclnmls, wliii li .ire divided gi tin) 

.same way into IknliffinnuiMifi au'l m iHf.'ti/i ^ hiivI also have 

a nine years’ course, l^atin Is taught, but in»t Greek, and givatcr 
.stres.^ is laid upon nnnleni laiiguage.s, mathcni.ui< s, and natmul 
.srieiiet*. ^'hc* lbn:c lower ela-SM-s arc practie-anv ith nlical with 
those of the gymnasia, while in tin* n]q>er cla?,s< s ilic tboroiighness 
of training i.s ;i.s.Tmilated asclosi-ly as iiossible to that of the ela.ssical 
schools, tliough the sLil jects are .soiuewliat alti rr-d. Ranking willi 
the re.algymnasia nje tin; fJhrnniU hulni^ width «lil!er mily in tho 
hie t that Latin is entirely omitted, and the time Ihn.-* g.ilncd di?- 
voted toTinxh'rn languages. The. Jl'nhcre, (oruji^u'r ; Itiuyt rtidm.h'n.^ 
in whieh tlie course is .six years, rank with The middle sehools 
above inenlioiied, and arc iiitt;iided mainly for llioso boy.s who 
wi.'.b to enter biisiinss life immeiHatfdy on having .sehool. All 
tlie.si* secondary .seliool.s possess the right i>f gl inting i:ei lilii'ales 
entitling the liolders, wlio mu.st have iittaincil a i'citain stainliug 
ill the .seliool, iv> serve in the army as one-year voluiitieis. ’Miu 
gyinnasial “ certiiicatc of n‘iH*in*ss" unfdtsyyHtjn indic ating 
that the holder has jci.s.sed sati.sfio tohly thiongli the liighest ela.s.s, 
enables a stinh;nt lo (Uiroll hiniself in any hn nity at tlic university, 
j hut that of the realgymn.isium qnalilics only for tlie general or 
j “ pliiloscqiliieal ” hicnlty, and does not 0]>en tlie way to inedieine, 
the chnreli, or the. bar. Con.Tib*rable elfoits are., liowover, now 
being made to have the realgymnasium eeirihcato iveogni/.cd as a 
.sullieh-nt qiialifiealion for the study of medicine at. least. At any 
of tbc'se. scliool^ a thoioughly good edneatimi may be obtained at 
a cost seldom e.xcee'ding, in the highest ehivse.s, Tfi per aiinnni. 

Tlu* teachers are men of srlndnisliip and ability, w ho nave ]»a.s.sed 
stringent Ooverimieiit, (‘.xaininalions and heeii submitti'd to a year 
of ]u*ol>ation. The great majority of the .veeoiid;iiy seliools ha\e 
been establisbed and endowed by munii’ipal ( Krjioial.ions. In 18>1 
Pru.s.5ia eontaine<i 251 gymn.a.sia, 64 progy mna.sia, 88 realgymnasia, 

15 I iberrealseh lib'll, 27 reafs^rliulon, 47 hoherc luirgerselinlen, and 
276 Hiiherc TikhttrsdniJni^ or biglier sehools for girl'. Resiihs 
these ihorc are, of course, iiiim(rou.s eommereial, teehiiienl, indii.s- 
trial, uiul othtT s]Mviul schools. 

Prus.sia jios.se.sse.s t»*ii of the tw'cnty Genniiii uuiversitie.'?, attended 
liy 12,800 students, oral the rale of one slmleiir for 2125 Iniiahitaiits. 

The largest Prussian university i.s that of Rerliii, atleiuicd by more 
than 4000 .stutlents, wliile Rreshiii, Ronn, Gottingen, and Halle have 
caeh u]uvards of 1000. Tin; oldest is tin; university of (Jieifswald, 
founded in 14.56. Like the sclioeils the uidvcrsiries are .state insti- 
tutions, and the profe.s.s()i*s uve appointed and ]>aid by Govci nmeiit, 
whieh .also makes liberal annual gv.n)t.s b»rnp])araiusaiul equipment. 

’riie full obligatory course of study extends over tliice, and in the 
ca.se of medieiiio tour years. It is, however, not nimsnal for iion- 
medieal .students also to .spend four years at the iniiverNity, ami 
there is an agitation to rnnko this eompnlsorv. Students «pi.ililying 
for n Prn.ssinn Government .apjauntmeiit are required to syteml at 
least three tonn.s or luilf-ycars [Semf^drr) at a rnis.sian university. 

Ranking w itli the uiiivorsities are the. large pulyteclmic eollcges 
at RerHn,, Hanover, ami Aix-la-Chaj»elle, tlie mining academies of 
Rerlin and Klausthal, and the academies of forestry at Eberswahle 
and Mundcu. l.)c[iart.ments for the Rtndy of agiieulture are attached 
b^tmuiy of the universities. Musii; is taught at several eoiiservatona, 
the best known of which are at Rerlin and Fraiikfort-on-tlie-Main. 

Tho science ami art of Pru.ssia find th(*ir nio.st oonspieuous ex- 
tenml exprPs.sion in the academics of .seienco. and art at IVilin, 
lioth founded by Frt‘derick I. : ami each t-owirof any size tliiougliout 
the kiiigilom has its antiquarian, nrti.stie, and sidentilic societies. 
Recognized schmds of jiaiutiTig cxi.st at lh*rlin and Diisseldorf, and 
both these town.s, as well as Cassid, contain excellent picture 
galleries. The scientific and arch mologi cal collcetious of Rerlin 
arc also of great importance. Re.sides the. ludvensity collections, 
there are numerous large public librarie.s, tho chief of which is tho 
ro 3 *{|l library at Berlin (1 ,900,000 vols.), 

Gonstitutioyi . — Tho pre.««nt form of the government of Prussia, Const! 
coiisidting of an liereaitary monarchy with tw*o hous!;s of parlia- iutioit 
meat, is based upon a fuuMmenUl law promulgated in 1850, and 
Bubsenuently somewhat modified by various enactments. The 

XX. — 3 
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tonsil fat ion afllnna the equality of all citizens in the eye of 

tiic law, provi<lo.s tor universal n»ilitar\' servi<.*e, aiul guarantees the 
personal liberty of tlio subject, the security of prope^rty, immunity 
from doiriieiliiiry visits, the iiiviolability of loiters, toleration of 
rclii'ioiis sorts, frordoiu of tho press, the i-ight of .'issociation an«l 
public mectin^^s, and lilHu ty of migration. 

Tho monarchy is heroditary in the male line of tho house of 
Hoboiizollcm, and foll«»\vs the custom of nriino^eiiituiv. The king 
alone e.yerctsrs the executivi; iH.>wi‘r, but shaves tho legislative ]a>Wer 
with Iris parliament. He appidnts and dischargi's tlie ministers 
ami other ofTii'ials of the « rtnvn, summons and dissolves parliamc»it, 
possesses tho right of pardon and rnitigalioii of ]>iiiiishmeiit, dc»*lsrrs 
war Jind (roiiclinlcs pc, ice, and grants orders uml titb's. He is hcM 
to be irro-iponsihhj for his public actions, and his decrees require 
the countersign f>f a nriiii.stcr, whoso rcspoii«-ibUity, however, is 
not v’cry rliarly 'Iclined. The iiatioTial trailition and feeling leml 
the crown (.•oi»si«lorablo ]^o\ver not formulated in the constitntLoii, 
amt tin: king is permitted to bring his pei-somd iulltiencc to hear 
npo]i parliament in a way qiiito at varinnec with tlic Kiigli>h eon- 
ception of a constitutional monarch. The annual civil list of the 
king of Pru»sia amounts to £(500,000. 

'J'he le.gislat.ivo assembly eoiisi.sts of two ebamb»*rs, wliicdi in 
convoked anmially ‘<1 the sanio time but meet si^Kiralely. T1 
right of proi>o.sing new Tm*.asares b<*long.s equnll}^ to the king and 
each of the ehaiiri^ers, hut the consent of all t hree estates is neces- 
sary before a measure e.an pass into law. Tho chambers have cf>n- 
trol of the liiiJinccs and possess the right of voting or refusing taxes. 
Finaiirial questions aro first disemssed in the. lower liousc, and tlie 
npp'rr bouse can accept or ij‘ji>ct the animal budget only cn hhv\ 
All inea,snre.s are ])«ssed by an absolute majority, l)Ut llmsc allcet- 
»ng the constitution must be submitted to a secamd vote after an 
interval of at least twenty -one days. MouiVhts may not be. ealle I 
to accoiiiii lor their parli.iimuitary iitte.miices except. Ivy the <-liamlMu* 
in w'liich tin y sit. No one may at the .same tiim‘ be a incinbi r 
«f both <■hamlH•rs. I’he. ministers (»f the crowui have access lo 
hoth ch.-imhers and may .sj)eak at any time, hut they do not vote 
unless thffv aiv. ai.tiiaJly inombor.s. Tin? gt'n«?ral selicme of govern- 
ment, though coMstitutioiial, is not exactly ** parliaTncntary " in 
the Ktiglish sense of the w'orti, as tho ministers arc independent of 
party nnd not nece.ssarily repixesent tho ojntiioiis <»f the par- 

liaimriitfLi’y nirijority. Ti»e or honsif of peer.s, contains | 

two classes of mcnd.MM s, tho hcixiditary and non-hen‘.ditary. Tho | 
former consists of the aibiU princes of the hoiiso of Hohenzollcrn, 
the me<liat.i/e.d princes and counts of the oh I imperial nobility, an I 
the hea>l» of tlie great territorial nobilily. Toe non -hereditary 
mt?mbers comprise life [sjcrs chosen by tho king from the rank.s of 
the rich landowners, mauufVriurers, and men of general eminence, 
n’lfl nqu'esoiitatives ** pi'e.scijte<l ” for I ho kiug’.s approval by tho 
lamlowiKjrs of the nine old provin(;c,s, by tiio larger towns, and by 
the universities. The or chamber (^f <lepnties, 

consists of ir>8 iTK-mhem, elccte«l for periods of three year.s by 
iiidireet snllVagc, exercised by all male citizens who have reache I 
the age of t\vtMriy*fivc and have not forfciteil tlicir communal rights. 
The original eleeti>rs arc arranged in thnsj classes, accoiiling to th i 
rate of taxes ]»aid by them, in such a w’ay that, the gross amount of 
taxation is <?qnal in cadi class. Tho <‘Ouiitry is acc.onlingly divhle I 
into electoral «li.strk*t«, wirh the idcctors group«id in three cat?'- 
gories, each of wdiicli .selects a 1^^'thhtt.ti.nn or «?lc<*toral ]iroxy, w ho 
cxfi-ciscs the din;et. suffrage. Members of tho lower liou.se? must 
1 m» thirt; years old and in full possc-s-sioii of theii’ civic rights. 
They receive :v daily allowaiiee during the sitting of tho 

house. 

'Fhe. king oxcrclsc.H his cx«*cntive fuiietioTis Ihrough an irres]ioiis- 
ible or privy council, ivvived in 1.884 after thirty ycar< 

of inactivity, an-l by a nominally nisponsiblc cabinet or council of 
iniiii.sters { 'ShvtU- }fi The lattc-r consists at prc.sent of 
the tninister-pre.sidioit and of tho Tuini.st.c;r.s of foreign atfaii's, war, 
justice, finance, tho iriti'rior, ]»iib1ic worship and instruotioii, in- 
tlustry and cs)mmcrx;c, puhlic works, agriculture, dgm^rins, and 
forests. Ministers conduct tlie alfiirn of their special dejKirttm-iri .s 
iii'leihuidontly, but moot in counei] for tin; discussion of general 
quc.stions, rhey r»*p!*i;seiit (he e.xeeutive in (he iiou.se.a of patHii- 
me.iit ami intixHlueo tho measures pro])os«?d by tho crowm, but do, 
ii*>t need to Kdong to either tdiamlnu’. The alfairs of tlie royal 
household anil privy pur.se arc entrusted to a s^a>cial Jiiiiiiinter, who 
b not a mcmbi'V of the cabinet. 

The l^russi.-in governmental system is aormrwliat eomplioatcil by 
its relation to that of tlie empin.*. The king of Prussia in at the 
«mrK» time (.rcrmau emperor, ami his priino minister is also the 
impi.uuil r.dianeellor. The mini.strie.s of war and foreign affair.*! 
practically coincide with those f>f (he empira, and tho cnstoms-diMfS 
nnd the |>ostal ami telegra]>h service have also been transferred to 
the imperial Ciovernment. Prnssia has only seventeen votsa^n the 
fciieral coiuicih or les.s than a third of the total nnniber, but it* 
infhienue is practically assured by the fact that the small nortlierit 
states almost invariably vote it To the reichstag Prtissia 
sends more than half the members. Tlia double parliaineiitaiy 
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system works in some n^Htiects inconveniently, as the reicbstitg and 
rrns.sian landtag arc often in session at tho satne time and many 
pci-sons .are mcMibors of both. ^Vrinu e ini^ierial and IVussiuti legisla- 
tion come into couflict tho latter must give way. 

For adraiiristrativo purpr>se.s rni8.sia i.s divided into Provh::eti or 
provinc'cs, lictjir'r^nrjsttr.zirkc or governmental departincnts, KrtiiM 
or T*ircle.s, and 6Vnj<*inrf/?» or conimtinc's. The city of norliii and 
tho fiistrict of IluheiizoU^wn are not iurliidod in any province, ami 
the Inrgor towns usually form at once a c;onimunc and a circle 
{St(tdf]:i'eU). Rt?c.ent legislation has aimed at tho encouragement 
of Ioi.'hI govcrnnicnt and the decentralization of administrativo 
airihority by iidiirilting hi y or popularly eleirtcd inember.s to a share 
in the admini.stration alongside of t he Govitrnment oSirials. Certain 
luuiichcs of adriiiiiislTation, such as the care of roud.s and tho poor, 
have been handed over entirely lo hK^al anthoritie.s, while a share 
i.s allowed tlu!m in nil. As a genenri result it may Ini .slated that 
the ITussijui adnrini.stnitive system intervenes between the strongly 
ct*iitr:iliz*!d govern men t of Fnince and the liberty of ha-al goviu-ii- 
ment enjoyed in Kngland. In tho x>rovince ilic Covernnicnt is 
r«*pivscntod hy the Ohry'priisidcnt^ whoso jiirisdic^tion extends over 
all inalters alfectiiig more than one department. Ho is assisted 
by a council {Prm’iiiTiaijyifh), consisting, besides himself n.s chair- 
man, of one member appointed by Government and live members 
' clcctt^il by the ]>rr>vineial committee (Prcni/Liiala7^Jiiin/iu.H»\ I'lio 
latter forms the permanent executive of the provincial diet (/Vo- 
/,andfi7t/\ which consists of dcjmtic.M cjccti;d by the kn-i.se 
or crircle.s, and forms the chief provincial oigan of local governinont. 
'J'he rcgieriirig.sbezirk is solely a Government division and k only 
indirectly repi*<‘siririid in the scheme of local adiniiiistnition. The 
Government authnritio.s arc the Jirgir.rintnH- J^hisUlrnK wriio is at 
tlie head of the gcmwal internal adiniiibtrntion of tho dc]>ar(mont, 
am! tho or GovcrTimcnt boanl, wliich .supervises eci-lesi- 

a.sti(*al and cdui'ational alfairs aiul exercises the fitncfion of the 
state in regard to tiic direct bixcs and (lie doimrin.s and forc.sts. 
The dcpartinental preaidtejt i.s alv.o ossi.sted by a Jitwirksv^fth or 
ili.striet council, consisting of one oftici.il member ainl four oiheis 
sclei.'teil from inhaluianlK uf (be dcpaiimcnt by the jirovineial com- 
mittee. The governmental official in. tho kreis (county, cirele) is 
(he LandmUiy an ollice wdricU (ixisted in the M.irk of t>ran«.h.*iihurg 
as early as the l(>th (‘cntury. Ho is aided by the AVc/.ssr//^.v.v/7r//.v,\', 
or cxecutivi* eommitte-e of the Krei-doif (the diet of the circle), tlie 
nicnilKUs of w hich arc elected by the rural and urlRin comnnim:^ 
'flic kr*‘is is the smallest state division ; the. commune.s, divided 
into urban and rural, are left almost entirely t<» local goveniiiieiit, 
though the chief otficials n\ust obtain tin: sanction of the central 
authority. Tii the rural winmnncR the head magistraU*, called a 
Schulxfi or iXtrfrh fder, is elected for six years nnd is assisteil by 
a.s-cs.sor» called Srholfcn. 'I'he regulations for the govenmient uf 
towns .still iX'.st in gre.at ineasniMj on tho iili^ixil reforms etfected by 
Stein at ()io beginning of the century. The ebit?f power rests in 
the hand.s of tho which con.sistB of Stfidtvt^rortlnefciij or 

town deputies olocteil by tho citizens for six years. The practical 
exiwnitivo is oirirn.stiMl to the inagistmcy {MagLUrntX which n.sually 
consists of a burgomn..stcr, a tlcputy burgon»:.VNti?r (both paid otKciiris), 
s«?veral nnpaiil nicinbci's, and, whoru nece.sfiary, a few other paid 
mcmlicrs. Tho unpnid members hold otticc for .six years ; the paid 
immibers arc ch'i’tiMl for twelve yonra, and thoir election requires 
ratilicatiori from the stale. The ailmtuistrativa systoin ahos*^. do- 
s<‘ribcd Hpfdii .s.as yet. in its full extent to about tbrcc-foiirtlis of tbc 
provincea only, but is to 1 h> extended lo the others in due course. 
Though in fsnnc roKpocts rather cuuibrou* in its mnehinery, tlm 
system is on the wdiole fonml to well and with economy'. ^ 

In the seven eastern provinces, We.stpb.alin, and part of the 
Rlicni.sh province the common law of Prussia ylMndrcvht), codifical 
iti 1794, is ill ron:i% while tho common law of the German empire, 
fonueil liy an amalgamation of Roman, I'anon, and German Jaw, 
prevails in tho throo new proviiw;c« and part of Pomomnia. Tho 
(\Mle N.'iia»leoii, however, still exists in tho greater part of tlie Rhino 
district, and tho commercial law lias been consolidated in the 
(iermnn conunenual itkIc of 1S61. A new|icnal code, promulgated 
in 3850, di<l away with tho old patrimonial or 8eigniori.al juris- 
diction, and tho administration of inatice is now wholly in the 
hands of G^>vcrnraeiit The courts of lowest instance are the Amts- 
gt'n’rhte, in which aits n single jud^e, acooTni^nic<l in penal cases 
by two Sekoffen or lay assessors {a kind of jurynwm, who vote with 
the. judge). Cases of more importanco are decidetl by the Land- 
garichla or fHjunty courts, in wnich .the usual numbei* of judges U 
three, while in important criminul case* n jury of twelve pcTSOhs is 
genemlly emjvinoUed. From tho laiidgerichte appeals may be made 
to t.he (l>bffrlandf:s(fcrieh4.r or p ro v in dal cou r t s, Tlie oboflaud^gerich t 
flt Boriin is named the Knwmrrgrricht and forms tbe final instanco 
for summary convictions in Prussia, while all other cascia may bo 
taken to tie supremo imperial court at Lcipsic. 

(Rieht^ are .applied and pahl by the•^statl^ and hola pmeo Tor 
life. After finiuiing his umrersity career tho student of lawypho 
wishes to becomea jwige or to pvactlaea8 q[ual4iled C 9 un|<d 
waXt, barriator and soucUor in cnie) 




tiori bftoomcs a Jtnfarerniarm/i, II« then spends at least four 
yorti'S la the pradieul work of liis profession, alter wliieh ho j»asK«*s 
a second oxainination, and, if he has chosen tiu? bench instead tiF j 
Iho bar, iKfconies an AssfJtao^* and is i;?ijjfihlo for tlie i>ositfpn of judjj;e., 

A lawyer \v1k> has paased the necessary examinations may at any 
tin *3 qnit tlio bar for the bmidi, and a jud<i;c is also at liberty it> 
resign his ])ositiou and enter ui^on privab; practice. « In all criminal 
eases Mic prosecution is undertaken by Ooveriiiftiml, which iiCl.s 
through SttuttsajiicaJie^ or direct*)r» of prolJd^utiolls, in tlio [Miy of 
tlie state, 

P’iiiances- L'inanres. — Tlie finances of the Prussian Government, .are well 

managed^ and a deficit is now a rai-e oceiiiTence. 'I’lic cxiK;ndituri} 
lias been considerably reliexTfJ by the transference of the cost of the 
army and navy tn the impiU-ial trtjasiiry, while on the other hand 
the ciistoin.s-dues and several excise dutie.s have Iven i*eliii<piished to 
the empire and iiu annual matricular*’ eontiibutioii paid towards 
its expenses. The budget i.s voteil annually by the abgenrdneten- 
haiw ; the following tjiblc is an ah.sl.ract t»f that for 1884*85 : — 

/ivv-an#. I Kxpfndiiurf, 

Thrwl (axes je7,2!‘rt.28rt f:x|»enROflofeol.l»»rtionttiul 

. .C2s.2:;4,r.:vi 

Htjite lottery 201,700 liCMvillint 22r.,000 

Murine in.'tiitnle RT)ii mint. 128,220 j liitoreRt. aiul iiiaiiAj^onniUt 

Domuiiis iiH'l fMT’i'st.s .... .8,S0i'>,8t»7 1 of pnUlic ....... 7, 877. .810 

MiiiOM ttii'l sftlt.wnrks .. 5,120,71)2 j Houses t»f i)i»rllament.. . .. 0S,0S2 

t^luUJ luilwuy.s 2s,7l>b,S4J7 i ApaiiagcM, uimuitica, niul 

vioin'i ul riiKiiiclal inlTiiinis- j 2.202,017 

tmtiem 5.582,1108 > Matriciilnr eoTitriliutioii 

Ailininistrative rcve-uuc.s 1,100,252 to the tieniiuii oniinrc 2,0.88,100 

All ininisii’ative «‘.\pi;ii«nture r2,r.:i2,V»::0 

Justice 2,017,020 

KOiictUlon J,r;.|4.r.70 

Fh'lidnn r)*.*0,;i;i8 

• Minist ry of the itilcrinr 2,077, .510 

I iXir^Tsii-nial anO extra- 

f>rdiu<uy cxi>cnscs .... 2,M1,881 

To ml.... £{»0,r.80,81S Total.... a::)0,0s0,81S 

ri;ih:ip.s the only item requiring cxphiTintiori in the above sum 
m.'irv is the gcmual liiiain iul ndniiiiUtration under tlie head of 
revenue ; this inelinlcs advamv .s from tlie .surplus in the treasury, 

I nissia's jtroporlion of the piofit.s of the imjH iial emstoms and 
e.xeisc.s, rrpaymcnt.s, interest, and otlier mi.seellaneous sources of 
reM'tiue. 'i'he ex.traordin.ary expeii.ses ineluiled npwar«l.sori.’450.000 
for railway.; and ;t750,000 for public works. The total expenditure 
Is f;iMier more than imu* head of population, while, in the Uiiited 
Kiug'hm) it is alumt lOs. JJet.wecn 1821 ami 1814 the rate in 
Priis.sl.i wa..s 1 hs. t»d, per heful, and even in 1858 it was only 21s. 6d. 
Tlie iiielderice of direct taxHtlon in Prii.saia is also less than in 
(Irejii Uritaiii, the re.speetive ligiirc.s being fift, 3d. aiul 7s. pc.r head, 
'file, prim ipa] direct imposts are tlic income-tax, whh h bring.s in 
40 |w.n- i-ent. of the whole, the laml-tax producing 37 ]»er cent., and 
the. hou.se.- tax proilncing lt> per cent. Tho proceeds of the income- 
tax amount to about Is. 2d. ]M!r liend, as coiniKireil with ds. per 
hi-.ad in hireat liritJiin (in 1881). The comiwii-ative insiguilicanci) 
of the sum ridseil by indirect taxation is mainly due to the ahove- 
iioted find that tho eiistorns-dues and the most important exoiso 
duties have been made over to the imperial cxche(]uer. Tn the 
M'climiiiarv tistimates for 1885*88 the m*eipl.s and expenditure are 
alanciul at Xd2,SSd,2.50. 

Local taxation iu l*riis.sia is oflen very high. The state, incoiiK- 
tax is limited to 3 per ceuL of the ass<;s.se<i income, hut tlie com- 
munes and towns are allowed to make an arl»itKiry ailditioii for local 
]>uri>oso.s, sonieUmOK Hriiounting to twice or thrice the .sum paid to 
the elate. This is chielly owing to tho fact that the state rcs<5rved 
for itiM.lf all taxation on real ])roperty, while innKiamg on the com- 
Tiifftnvs tlie principal share in iiiaiiitaining tho e\|Mm.sive system 
of public scliooLs, Incomes Isrlow i: i5 (900 niark.s) are not now 
taxed, hut this nxemjitioii is of very receTit origin. A few fm-ts 
*^r(»m tlio stiilistic.s of taxation and allied .suhjci. ts may ho of inteie.^t 
asrttiording some .slight index to Trussia’s growdh in prosperity. 
Hotwocii 1864 and 1678 tho ciitiro capital subject to income-tax 
inc.reiwicd from 24 to 4S marks ]>cr head of pf»pulation, wliilc tiie 
pnnwji t ionate number of those liable to tlio tax had increased by 
alsmt 76’ |wr <'ont. It ha.s also Inien compub.Ml that the average 
income jicr lioad incrctused lK>twct3n 1872 and 1881 by 15 murks, 
♦yiuiv.'ilent to a riso of 5 ]M»r cent. ; that of Groat llritain iuc,reasc«l 
iu the same jKiriod by 8Sa., or 15 per cent. Of all the payers of 
income-tax in 1872-81 only 0*10 per cent, laid ineomc.s of or above 
£1000, while 4H per cent had not 11101*6 than £26 and 52 per cent 
between £25 and £100. Between 1867 and 1880 the procoedH of 
the housc-Ux increase;! by over 100 jier cent. It now* averages Ls. 
iier heA<l, varying from fid. in roiintry districts up to Oh, or 58. fid. 
Ill Berlin, Frankfort -on -the -Main, and Cologne. In 1875 the 
noinlier of dejiasitors in da\ii)i» Imiika ^vas 86 ist 1000 uihahitants, 

, and 1880 the nmnbor hod risen t4» 107. The aum ilepositrd 
amounted ta£79,643,40Q, equivalent to OSa, }>er head of population. 
At tho aamIrdaU Austria ttiono of EurojKian powers had a higher 
propoiiion (673*), whlla in Great Britain the sum 44s. and in 
Feiiice27a. 

publte fiabt of Piuasia in 1884 hhiQuntod h> 3*34M07*43S 


marks, or £167,254,872. 'I his is equivalent to about £d per bead 
of population, as com|>iirod with throe and a h.ilf times as much in 
MiigUtid. The annual charge for intcr(?.st on tlie debt is .5s. 8d. per 
j head in rrussia and Ifis. 2d. in Engluinl. Between the. end of 
the struggle with .Xapoh.HUi and 1848 the <lcb1; wa.s coiibidernlily 
ivdiiceil ; since 1848 it ha.s .stradily iuf n .'i;s«*d. It is, houwer, 
admirably Secured, and a great jiart of it w.as iin*nrM.'il in tlie ('t)n- 
stnieJion and acquisition of railways, tlio clear income from w]ii« li 
covers the annual • liarges oil tlic entire di’ht. The \ ai ions lu -.incle s 
<if tim <Ieht arc being graebiallv united in a coiisoJid.‘.itc.J fund, 
bearing iiiterc.st at tlui rate of -4 per cent. 

Amuf and — The rms.^^ian army now forms about 75 per. Army 

cent, of Lliatofthc (‘•ennan empire, of whieli it also fnrni.'slu d the .uni 
model. (See GiiiiMAXV.) The lirst attempt at the foumlation of a navy 
Prussian navy was imnlo by tlie Klect;»r, who estahlished a 

.small licet of tight or leu ves.^. l.-,. 'I'liis, however, nas completely 
neglecb.'d by Ui.s siiceessois, and the. pn-M iit uianiic cshibli.^biiient , 

' is ot quite recent origin. Tlic pie-ent imperial iiavy i-s simply tin? 
Prussian navy under a dilfevent name. !,Sei- ( ’.kiima.vy.) 

7.‘i7)0‘.i/;ri7J/v. --Tlii* IVh Lh »ii Ma* f*-i liiij.* mj I j. li 

flraw'ii from the /i/r nmf'i. hi Stmits, the 

Stoti-itiurfu's Jahrhiifh fi;r i/f/.« iii7,t.<rhf. AV.r/,. iitli.i ^.nl.lic.ii.iMUH of IJtf; 
ikliitist iciil of Pru.s!;i:i lit*: iiuiuy. thmii ;<(*.(*( nini... i.ittlii* ijiittniii, 

social. Mini politieal le.At im-s . if Iho cui.ihtrv iio* ^;iv( n iii l.i -i lcn s / , / ji -, . , 1 . r. 
(lliolm, 18i)2)iii|il 111 Duiiit'l'.'i !io ntlhi'i h Of.-r ( Mh oU., ISS’I x;.). 

j The JViissiHii const itiitino ami foliiiiiMhtiativi* Ky-li ni an r"ni.*i;n.‘iy fh .-ri :lrt*)l in 

I till' Utiiiilbio:}, fhr W rj.ix umj uwi \'critoltuii>j in 7') f •), l.j lout Hu*- *l«- (inns, 

.Mini ail* trrati**! iitlcii^rth in Von lii.'iiin-'.s </ /,/ ib r 1 n- .h'rM.'n J)./. 

(Ith oil., ISSl-*^!). For Ihi'.qi'ih the innst inO vist mj/ iiiUoOiixi n-n t«» 

I lVT)!i.sian liistory is still to 1*0 f« iiml in the liisi jmil iif n 

P'rt.dtTidi t/i/> fi/vof, tlie not invnhahly iiripiejiulieed views ot viliM-h niny \ie 
4*.orm*.!4‘«l by Professor Tultle'a //io/dC)/ of I'rnM^io tu ihi- . 0 • if } I'rthr^-k 

l)n‘ nV)v»t (Ho.sl/in, 1.S.SI). The hiller adminihh* little work ).<, ulniest 

imlis|H’Tisj»lile to every Ensjlish Hltiflctil of I^ru.ssian hist--;:'; 

ProfeHKor Stm-leyN /.i/r of SU-ttt. (l/mdon. lS7iq contains an exciuleril ai’fi'init of 
PruKsiu in the Xaisileoiiie. csjweially wi+li t*»tl»e iiniMirtant in- 

teru.'tl refoi’ivis cairieil out at tin* ls’'.;inniii;.; of tin- pieM ht oeiifiiry. .\iiioii;.' th»' 
liiuiieroiis Gi iTiiaii liistol'ie.s of lTi;‘'siM two ;>f tiie Iwrst are I hcysen s 7/7r///<: 
tier prruHKisihi'U I'oiHik .’owl Ihillkc’s Zt<‘!,Jf JOu hry prcuy'y^lfU'hvr fiir/itr : the 
f«*nncr is authoritative from the vvn'ler’s cofiious u.se of the iVnsNmn archives, 
hut the latter Ls less «.1iiru.-e coxl inorv jnteiest iiiif. iltlier wtaiuLoil works an: 

(hose r*f Sienzel, Pauli, Uiolel, ami l.um i.’^olle, whiln .snioiif^ sliorter litvlorhs 
luny Is? menlionetl the mnniml of F. Viagt. Fi\’s VV/r/hrrh)/ ov.-*i/o>/)/p ths 
brHH^ltnburiji.'iiff’prffUiSf^hf.vStioiftif, with ten histfu ic:;*-! maji.s, i.s a convenient. 
.skcl.<*h of Ihc leiTiiorial j^ntwth «if I’ru.s.sia. 'i’lie. peri'Hl since the death t»f 
Fitslen’ek the liJ-eat is Invited in J’iiixtev'.s At y#:n; umi lour.iic jm i>Mi, Air ov.-n/o 
ii't'te and in Ki'iiii.'iun’s Srvpr* d/'S jirnifi^in'hm Stioi/;; (ISS2 .*/^/.) Tlwi 

hlshiry of t he pte.seTit cent in y is |>*>rhaj»K nwvst, fully tdven in Treit.st'like's 
Ih iitm^he i'P'-ti'hiihft: ioi ni^unoliuti^n. /ono’W. (IST!* I nlil |■»v4■ntlJ^■ th** 
stand.'ird work on tint hislury i.»f Prussia pro|*cr wuh tliat of .lohannen NoikI, 
hut this i-s now In-iii" sop)Tsish'4l hy I.olUMeyer's tt'‘-n'.hb'.fttc run. iht i< ll'i.st 
Pn’V.y-itcn 06^1 fh'* l»tt4T forms one. of an ailiiilrahle sirries »•! provincial 

Idstorms in C'lursc of puhlioatinn by Pc i1 lies of (iol.I.H. The «levelo]*n.ent of 
the Pnissiaii biiveaucrac.y is t»i(U;d in Ihiaiic.sohn's [StudhijcJifv i.if-i 
i’oTT/i/ri/MMi/M (lS7l)-.SI). Several |K>in1s are imist S.U Isfuctorily lwiiKlle«l in the 
iiuiiiennis moiioj'iapha on siH'eud pcrio^l.s, the lives of kin.'/s and sialc^iiiirn. 
rmd the like. (J. P- M ) 

rilUSSIA, ill the original and narrower sen.se id tlie. 
Avord, i."; a district in the north eastern corner <d the inedern 
kingdom of tlie same nauie, streleliing along tiie Jlaltie 
coast for about 220 miles, and LK-ciipying an area of ii}) 
Avnrd.*it of 2-1,000 sijnare miles. 'Tlio eastern ])at t of tlii.s 
territory formed tbe dneliy of rrussia, whieli was acquired 
by the eleetor.s of Brandenburg in IBIS, and furuisln.d 
them witli their regal title. The western [larl, Avhich had 
been severed from the. eastern half a ml a.ssigned to J Vila ml 
in 14G(), was not annexed to Brns-sia imtil the jiartition of 
Poland in 1772, while, tho towns of jiantsic and Thorn 
remained l^olLsh down to 1793. In spite of tho eonrra.*^t 
between the piolitical and social conditions of the two 
J districts, ari.sing from Iho dilTen: nec of tlicir hi.^torv, tin y 
Avere united in 1821 to form a single jirovim’e. But, as 
might liavo been expected, the union did not Avnrk well, 
and it Awayii.ssolved in 1878, giving place to tho rmnlcrn 
provinces of Ka.st ami AVost Pins.sia. 'J'he early history 
of tjio whole district is related under the kingdom of 
Tkitssia (above) and Tkutomc Okokh, while the b^riiiei* 
article also give.s (p. 14) some stati.stics as to the pri.Hluco 
of tho two proA'inees.^ 

East riiUS-siA {Oslprcussm), the larger of the two nrovinecs, has 
an area of 14,280 squum miles, and is bmindcd by the Baltic 8c:i, 
Hnssia, and West Prii.s.sin. It shares in the ginit-ral chann-toi i.stic.s 
of the giiiat north Goiman pl.iin, but, though low, its snrfficc is hy 
no means alwolntcly tlal, a.s the southern half is traversed by a low 
I’klgt? or phitoan (comp. Gk.umany), winch attains 11 height of 1025 
feet at a point m ar the western bonndtivy of tlie proviiuT. This 
phiteanif here named the Pinasiim Beenphiit;?, is thickly spiinkhal 
with small lakas, among which is the Spirding »Soc., 46 srpiarc mih-s 
ill extent and the. largest inland lake in the Prussian nionarchy. 

4 Coinparo Lohmeyer’s Oaschichie von Vst v, Pirtisa^i (1881, jy,). 
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Tlif? t oast is lint'tl witli low tiutH's or siuidliills, in front of whioli 
lio tlio lar^p littoral lakes or lagt»ons narnod tlni Frisehe ItafV and 
tlic Kurist-^ti Half. (Seo (IkjiMany.) The lirst of tlieso reoeivos tho 
Wiitera of Uio Nogat iiml the I’regel, and I he oilier thosts of tho 
Mciuol or Niemen. Mast Prussia is tho cohlest part of Goruiaiiy, 
its mean iiiinnal leuif»eratiire heiii^ about 41' Palir., while the 
mean JanuaiT te]n}»oratnre of 'I'ilsit is only *25®. The rainfall is 24 
iiichea per unnnni. About half the pi-ovin<*e. is under eultivation ; 
18 per I’ent. is oeenpieil l>y forests, ami 23 |K*r cent, by rm^adows 
and juistiires. The must bn tile soil is found in tlie valleys of the 
Pregel ami the Mcmel, but ilu? sou them slopes of the Ihiltie plateau 
ami the di.iti i#*t to the north of the Menul consist in great part of 
sterile mo*:]-, sand, and Itog. Tht; i.diief <*rops are rye, outs, and 
potatoes, while lla\ is cultivated in the district of Knulaml, tiotwccn 
the Passiirge and tlie upper Alle. Kast Prussia is the hernhjnarters 
of tlie horse-breeding of tin; country and contains tlie princifial 
(lovennncMt stud of Trakehnou ; numerous raltleare also fatfmnsl 
(»n the rich pastures of the river-valh ys. TJie oxtensivo woods iu 
tin* south j»irt of the provlin*c harbour a few wolves and lynxes, 
and the. elk is still preserved iu tin; forest of 1 benhorst, near the 
Ivnriseho Ilatf. Tho tishcries in tlie lakes and hatfs arc cif some 
imnortauee ; Imt the only niineral product of note is amber, which 
is found iu the jMUiinsnla of Hamland in greater ahnmlance than in 
u]iy other part of the world. .Manufactures are ahno.st eoiifiiied to 
the principal Riwn.s, though linen- weaving is practised asn ilomostic 
industry, (.'ommerce, is facilitated b}' ermnls connecting the Memel 
and Prcgcl ami al.so the principal lakes, but is sonu?what hampi'red 
by the heavy .lues exacted nt tho Kussiaii frontier. A brn^k fon‘igii 
trade is carried on through the si aports of Ki'inigsberg (140,909), 
the ciii»ital of the i»roviiioi‘, ami Meiiiel (19,r»i.;o}, the exports con- 
sisting mainly of timber nml grain. In 1 8S0 tbc pojtulation of 
Ka.st Prussia w'a.s 1.933,930, im luding 1, 054,510 Protestants, 2.10,402 
Uoiiian Catbolios, iiml l.s,21S ,b\vs. The. Roman Catliolics im; 
mainly confiinHl to tin.- iii.-strict of Ermlaiid, in wlii4 li the ordinary 
)iropovtiona of the coiife.ssions are. c»nuplctcly reversed. Tin; hulk 
of the inhahitants are of (.lerinaii hh.*o<l, hut Oiere are 400,000 
Protc.stant Pole.s (Masiirians or ISlasovians) iu tho .south part of the 
proviuei*, and 150,000 J.ithuanians in the iiortli. As in otlier 
province.s where the Poli.sh <;l(*ment i.s strong, Kast JVussia is below 
the general average of the king<lom in cdnealioii ; in 18S3 fully 5J 
jHU- cent, of it.s recruits were unable to lead or w’lite. Tluwe i.s a 
univei-sity at Konig.sherg. 

WiisT Pnrs.siA ( with an area of 9850 .scpiare miles, 

i.s hounded by tin; IJultic, East Pru.s.sia, Poland, Posen, Ih’HJuleiihurg, 
and l*onieraiUrt. It re.seinhle.s Ka.st Pru.ssia in its phy.sieal ch.‘ira<;ttr- 
istic.s, hut its fertility is somewliat gre^iter and it.s climate not quite 
.so hnr.sli. The BaJtie plateau traver.ses tho proviuee from ca.st to 
west, reaching it.s culmiimting noint in the. Thurmherg (1090 feet), 
near Daiitsic. Meat* the middle of tin* province the range is in- 
terrupted by tin; valley of the Vistula, lieyond which it trends to 
the north and apjiroachcs tho coast. The lakes of West Prussia 
are noarlv as nuimM'ous hut not .so barge as those of tlie sister pro- 
vince. l"he. natural products are similar, .and tlic ni.anufacturcs 
are also almost loidiiied to the larg»: towns. The cultivation of 
the r?oniinon licet, for tho pnxluclion of sugar, ha.s been iiitrotlucod, 
and several sugar refineries have been erected. The valley of the 
Vistula, jjarticularly the. ritdi lowlands ( irorilf'r) of the delt4i., arc 
very fertil«.‘, jinxlucing gooil (.iiqis of whe.it and jiasturing largo 
herds of 1loi*s<’s, cattle, and sheep. The jiopulution in 1S80 wa.s 
1,105, 898, coii.sisting in almost equal j»i*oportions of Roimiri 
Catholic.s and Pj-ote.staiit.s ; there Avere 28,517 Jews and 490,000 
Voles. Tin; perccnt.age of illiterate recruits in 18S2 was still higher 
than in Kast Jh’u.ssia (7 ’97), hut not .so high as in Posen (9'75). 
The capital and principal tow'ii i.s Daut.sic (10vS,.551), while Elhing 
(35,842) and Thorn (20,617) abso carry on a coushUralile trade. 

PRT7SSTA, RirKNTSTT ((Jerinnn, .Rhnnprfn^sen^ Jthein-^ 
prainm, lihein/ant/), the most Mustorly [irqvince of the 
kingdom of Pnisaia, i.s bounded on tho N. by Holland, on 
the E. by Westpdialia, Ifesse-Nassan, and Hesse-Darmstadt, 
on the S.E. by the llheniRh Palatinate, on the S. and- S.*W. 
by Lorraine, and on tlie W. by LiixeTnVmrg, Belgium, ami 
Holland. The .small district of Wetzlar in the midst of 
tlic province of He.s.so also belongs to lllieriish Prussia, 
wliich, on the other hand, surrounds the Oldenburg 
princi[iality of Birkenfeld. The extent of the province is 
10,420 square miles, or nearly twice that of the kingdom 
of Saxony ; its extreme length, from north to south, is 
nearly 200 miles and its greatest breadth is just under 
00. It includes al>out 200 miles of the course of tho 
Rhine, which form.s the eastern frontier of the province 
from Bingen to Coblentz and then flows through it in a 
north-westerly direction.* 


S S I A 

Tlie southern and larger half of Rhenish Prussia, llelong- 
iug geologically to the Jlcvonian formations of the lower 
Rhine, isfliilly. On tho ISft bank are the elevated plateaus 
of the Hundsiiick and tlie' Eifel, separated from each otlier 
by the dcep^yallcy of tho Moselle, while on tlie right bank 
arc the .spun# of the Wester wald and tho iSaueriand, the 
former reaching Ifto river in the picturesque group known 
a.s the Seven Mountains. The highest hill in the province 
i.s the Waldcibeskopf (2670 feet) in the Hm-h^\’ald, and 
there arc several other summits above 2000 feet on tho 
left bank, wliile on the right there are few whicli attain 
a liciglit of 1600 feet. Most of the hills arc covered with 
trees, but the Vjfel i.8 a baiTou and bleak plateau, with 
niuncnms traces of volcanic agency, and is continued to- 
wards tlie north west by the moorland.s of the Holie Venn. 
To the north of a line drawn from Aix-la-Chapelle to 
IVmu the province is Hat, gjid marsh}^ districts occur near 
tho Dutch frontier. The climate varies considerably with 
the eontiguratioii of the .surface. That of tlic nortliern 
lowland.s and of the sheltered valley.s is the mildest and 
mo.st equable in Prussia., M’ith a mean ainmtil temperature 
of 50“ Eahr., wliile on the liills of the Eifel the mean 
doe.s not exceed The annual rainfall varies in the 

difleri^iit district.s from 18 to ^12 inches. Almost the 
whole ])rovinrc bclong.s to the basin of the Rliiue, but a 
small district in the norlJi-wc.st is drained liy ailluents of 
the Meuse. Of tho numerous tril>ularie.s wliicli join tho 
Rhine within the. province, the mo.^t important are the 
Nairn, the Moselle, and the Ahr on tlie loft l)ank, and the 
Sieg, the \V upper, the Ruhr, and the Lippe on the right. 
The only lake of any size is tlie Luacln'.r See, tlie largest 
of the “maare^* or extinct crater lakes of the KifeJ. 

Of tlie total area of tlie Hhenish province about 1 6 *5 
per <’.eut. is cxrirupied by arable land, 17 i)or cent, by inea- 
dows and jiastures, and vll per cent, by forc.sts. Little 
ex(?ei>t oats and potatoes can be raised on the high-lying 
fd.ateans in the .south of the province, but the river- valleys 
and tho nortliern lowlands are extremely fertile. The 
great bulk of the soil is in the hands of small proprietor.s, 
and thi.s i.s alleged to have liad the oirect of somewhat 
retarding the jirogress of seientilic agriculture. The u.sual 
j cereal crops arc, however, all grown with success, and 
tobacco, hops, flax, rape, hemp, an<l beetroot (for sugar) 
arc cultivated for coiriniereial purpo.se.s. 1-arge cjuantities 
of fruit arc also ]>rodueed. The vine-culture ocenpje.s a 
space of 30,000 acre.s. about lialf of which are in the valley 
of the Moselle, a tliird in that of the Rhine itself, and tho 
rest mainly on the Nalie and the Ahr. The choicest 
varietie.s of Rhine wine, howeyer, such os Johan nisberger 
and iSteinberger, are produced higher up the river, bejond 
the limits of the Rhenish province. In the hilly districts 
more than half tho surface is sometimes occupied by forests, 
and large plantations of oak are formed for the use of the 
bark in tanning. Con.sidcrable herds of cattle are reared 
on tho rich pa.Hturea of the lower Rhine, but tho nuinlw 
of sheep in the province is com|>aratLvely small, and is, 
indeed, not greatly in excess of that of tlie goats. The 
wooded hills are well stocked with deer, and a stray wolf 
occasionally finds its way from the forests of the Ardennes 
into those of the Hundsruck, The salmon fisliery of the 
Rhine is very productive and trout abound in the moun- 
tain streams. (Compare the agricultural taUes under 
Prussia, p. 14 svpra.) 

The great mineral wealth of the Rhenish province 
probably furnishes its most substantial claim to the title « 
of the “richest jewel in the crown of Prussia.*^ Besides 
parts of the Carboniferous meaBUrea of the |9^r and the 
Kuhr^ it also contains important deposits of ooi^'.near 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Iron occurs abundantly hear Cpbleiitz; 
tho Blmberg in the EifeL i a|^airentljr 
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liaustiMe supply of lead, and xinc is found near Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. The mineeal jiroducts of the district 
also Include lignite, copper, manganese, vitriol, nine, gyp- 
sum, volcanic stones (used for mill-stones), and slates. 
In 1S82 the total value of the minerals rais^l in the pro- 
vince was ^£5,460,000, or nearly one tlyrd of tlio ])rfMUice 
of IVussia ; by far the most important item is coal, the 
output of which was upwards of 15,000,000 tons, valued 
at £4,400,000. Of the numerous mineral springs the 
best known are those of Aix la-( ^lapelle and Kreuznach. 

The Tuineral rcsmirces of Khenisli Prussia, coupled with 
its favourable situation and the facilities of transit alForded 
by its great waterway, have made it the most important 
mamifaciuri ng district in Oermany. The industry is main ly 
concentrated round two chief centres, Aix'-la-(liap€*lle and 
Dhsscldorf (with the Yalh*y of thii Wupper), wliile there are 
naturally few manufactures ili the hilly districts of tlie 
soutli or the marshy Hats of the north. In the forefront 
staiul the metallic iiuiusti‘ies, the total priKlueo of which 
was valued iu 1882 at £5, 2(10,000. The foundries jno- 
<bu‘od upwards of a million tons of iron, besides zinc, lead, 
copper, and other metals, Tlio largest iron and steel 
works are at Essen (iiicbiding Krupp's can non -foundry), 
< Ibcrhtiusen, Iluisburg, Diisseldorf, and Cologne, while 
cutlciy anvl other small metallic wares are extensively 
made at SoUngen, Keinscheid, and Aix-la-(!1iapelle. The 
cJ«>th of Aix la-Cliapolle an<l the silk of (Vtdeld form im- 
jMudant articles of exj^ort. The chief industries of Elbcr- 
feld-l»;irmon and the. valley v)f the Wup])cr are cotton- 
weaving, calico-printing, and the iiiannfacture of turkt^}' 
red ami other dye.s. Linen is largely made at (lladVmcIi, 
leather at Malmcdy, glass in the Saar district, and beet- 
ro#t sugar near ( Vdogno. Thougli the Khimdand is 

the country of the vine, no less than 52,000, GOO 
gallons of beer wore browed iu the province in 1882-8H, 
equivalent to an {innual consumption of fifty -one cpiarts 
per head of population ; dislilleries are also numerous, 
and largo (piaulities of sparkling Moselle are made at 
C\)blentz, chiefly for exjuirtatioii to England, Commerce 
is greatly aiiled l)y the luivigablc rivers, a very extensive 
lu-twork of raihvixys, and the excellent roads constructe<l 
during the French rf'ginie. The imports consist mainly 
of raw material for working up in the factories of the dis- 
trict, while the ])riiicipal exports are coal, fruit, wine, <iyes, 
cloth, silk, and other manufactured articles of various 
descriptions. 

The population of Rhenish Vrossia iu 1880 was 4,07 4,000, 
including 2,944,186 Roman Catholics, 1,077, 173 Pix>tcst- 
ants, and 43,694 Jews. The Roman Catholics muster 
sti^^mgest on the left bank, while on the right bank about 
half the jiopulation is Protestant. The distribution of the 
confessions is, however, somewhat sporadic, owing to the 
varied histories of the constituent parts of tlie province. 
The great bulk of the population is of Teutonic stock, 
and about a quarter of a million are of Eleinisli blood. 
On the north-west frontier reside about 12,000 WalUu»ns, 
wlio speak French or Walloon as their native tongue. 
Tlie Rhino province is the most thickly x^opulated part of 
Prussia, the general average being 390 j^rsons per square 
mile, while in the government district of Diisseldorf the 
projmrtion rises to 754. The province contains a greater 
numlicr of large towns than any other province in Prussia^ 
and 62*5 of the population is returned ns url>an. Upwards 
of half the population are suppoi-ted by industrial and 
commercial pursuits, and barely a quarter by agriculture. 
Tbe;re is a university of good standing at I^nn, and the 
success of ^he elementary iMlacation is borne witness to by 
the; fact that in 1883 only 0*19 per cent, of the Rhenish 
reciTOtii and^vmte. For purposes of 

pfovineb is divide into the five districts 


of Coblentz, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Aix-la-Cba])cne, anJ 
'fiHivcs ; Coblentz is the oflicial ca[>ital, tliough C\)l(»gne is 
the largest and moat irn]>orlant town. In tin? greater x>art 
of the province the Code Napoleon, introduced under the 
French regime, is still in force. Being a frontier province 
the Rhineland is strongly garrisouevl, and the Rhine is 
guarded by the four strong fortresst.'s of C.'ologne with 
i)eutz, Coblentz witli h^hrenbreitstein, Wc.sel, and Saar- 
louis. In tlie Prassian ]>arliainont tlic province of the 
Rhino is repre.seiite«l by twenty-seven members in the 
U[»per house and eighty-two in the lower. 

///.v/o/-?/. -The [»r»‘scfil pioviMrc nl’ Rliriiisli Prussia was formefl 
in 1815 out »»r tlie ihn hif-M of (Itii'Id.Ts, ainl 

tlie ccrJcsiastii al pi'i)n i[>aJiTies of vcs an«l (Vologin*, t)»c 
free cities of Aix la-C'h:ij»elle ami (‘oloeiie, jumI nearly a liinnlo^J 
snjall imlepumleiit lnnlslnj>s, knigliiships, an‘i :i)»l>eys. 1 1 is thcre- 
ftne iiiiUiitest] V iijipnn tieahlc to give niore tlian a Isoail trcneral 
sketc h of tlic liistorical ciev<lc;>[)inc‘nt of a re^non r>f wliieli the eoin- 
]»oiii'iit parts have hml so lit He of their past in « reunion. At the 
e.arlic'st histoiieal peri*^! we tind the territorir-s hef ween the Aiiloiine.s 
ami ihc Rhine. o<‘eupied by thc» Trc'vii i, V.hnioii'-s, and cdh» r CoUie 
tribes, who, liowovi-r, wcmc? all nn>Tir or Ic-ss inoililied rind intlneru ed 
by their rentonie nei;;hboiirs. On the. right bank (>f the Khiin', 
lietw«‘pu the Main ami the l.ahn, wen^ the settlements of the 
Mattiaei, a hraneli of the* (h.-rinaiiii.* rhatli, \>hih‘ farther to the 
norl.li werci the L*sip<di-s and Teiieteri. Julius C^a.sar compiered 
the trilies on tin*, left lenik ami Augustus eslablislied uuimTOiis 
fortitieil posts on the Rhine, hut thr* Hoinaii.s m^ver sui'C ceded in 
gaining a tirin footing on the right hank. I.’mlei- the Romans the 
tllstiicJts to the Wi^st of the Jvhine, forming }»aJts of the ]»iiivinres 
of Relgiea rrima, (Jtnniania Suju-rior, ami (leiinania [nfeiior, c*i)' 
joyed great prosju-rity and r<*aehed a high degier; of eivili/aticni. 

I S«‘v<TaI Roman ••inperms reside*! and issm*! their edicts at ''rrevt.s, 

1 the eoidtal of Ibdgiea i*nriia, ami tlic* important Roman iTmains in 
I this crity as well as in other paits of tlie provim e give an idea of 
tJn^ material he.uelits the tern'toiy derive*! from their dominion. 
As the power of the Ibnuan empire ilec lined tlio Franks pusliod 
forwa nl along l*«)lh h.inks *>f the Khim*, aJnl by the fri*l of the .5th 
<.*< ntiiry ha«l reg:iine<I all the lands that had forinctrly Im-cui under 
TentonicT influence. The (Jerman rorwpieiors of the K)icni.<^h dis- 
triets wore si7»gnlarly little aflV<*tc‘d by the eultnio of the provinciahs 
they .snhiliied, ami all ti*a*’es of Roman i-i vili^iati.'ni wtne .submerged 
in II new flood of piganisni. Ry tlie 8th century tin:* Frankish 
dominion was firmly cstablislnsl iu central (Jermanyaml nortJiern 
(kinl ; and under the ('arlovingian mmmrehs the Khi)ndaml, and 
expeeially Aix-hi Cha|K lle, plays a rule of eou.'*iderable jwoniinenee. 
Chi tlic divisimi of the f 'arluvingi.an umIui the jiart of the Rhenish 
province to the east of tin; river fell to tlie shafc of tlerniany, while 
that, to tliC west I’.-maincd witfi the evanos«‘*-nt ini*hlle king*lom of 
T.othaiiiigia. By the time of Otho 1. (ti.'Ui-PTiJ) both }>anks of the 
Rhine had become (.h*rnmn, and the R-henisli territory was divi*b-d 
between tlu* dindiies of I’j^per ainl I.,ow'*-r TA>rr.iine, the one on tin* 
Moselle and the other on the Mcu^c. Subseipn-ntly, as tin* centia! 
power of the (ierman .sovereign he**ame weakened, the Khinelan*! 
b>noweil the gemTal temlency ami split nj^ into nuincrons .smali 
independent prineipalitie.s, e.aeli with its sen-anito \ ivdssitndes and 
»])ecial chronii’les. The ohl T.otharingian divisiou.s ]ka.<s* d wholly 
out of* nse, ami the name of L**rraine became re.slri* t»**l to the *lis- 
trict that still bears it. In spite of its di.smemlM‘re*l <onditioii, 
and the sutrerings it underwent at thc^ hands of its Frem h neigh- 
bours in various periods of warfiirc, the Rhenish terriftny ]»ro.si>* r<*d 
greatly ainl sUhmI in the foremost rank of (jJerman cultur** ami ]n o 
gre.ss. Aix-la-Chapelle wa.s fixed iqmn as the placi* of e*j!onation 
<if tlic German emjM;rors, ainl tli*^ ec«*h’si;istieal jirincipulit ii‘s of tho 
Khiiie bulk Iwgely in German liistory. Prussia first set foot on the 
Rhino in IfiOO by the joint o<*cnpatitni of Ch'vcs ; and alxmt a 
e»*ntury later Tq»per Gueldcr.s and Mors al.M# ln-fiMnc Prii.^sian. At 
the ijyaec of Basel in 1795 the wliolc of the left Iwink ut the Rhine 
wa.s iWigiicd to Fiance, and in 180fl tin* Rln'iiish |»rin»*e.s all joined 
tho Confederation of the Rhine. Tin* congn*ss of Vienna a.ssigne*l 
the whole of the lower Rlieni.sh diatiiets U) Ih nssia, which b.nl thti 
tact to leave them in undi.sturbeil |Hxssc.ssion ot tbc lilk^nd institu^ 
tiona they had become at*cu.stomod to under the republican rule ot 
the Fi-eiuh. (Oonqiare Riiink. ) (J. F. M.) 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. Sou PKirHsio Arm (p. 24 rw/m). 
PRUSSIC ACID, the familiar name for a dangerously 
poisonous, thougli clieinically feeble, acid, known scienti- 
fically /xs ^‘hydnwyanic acid,” or “cyanide of hydrogen,” is 
here taken as a convenient lieading under wliich to treat of 
cyanides generally. This generic term (from icnavos, blue) 
is not meant to hint at any generic i>roporty; it is duo 
simply to the fact that all cyauides, in an historical sense, 
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are derivatives of a blue i»T^iiiont wliioh was tlis<!overed 
accidentally by l)it*sbiich, a Ikrliii colourmaker, alxnit tlie 
iKjgiiiniiig of the l?Sth century. 

The foundations of our present knowledge of cyanides 
were laid by Sclieele (178:^), whoso iliscuYeries were subse- 
quently (from 1811) confirmed and siippleniented, idiiefiy 
in the sense of quantitative deterniiiiatioiis, by (lay Lussac. 
Although we have no space for further historical notes, we 
must not omit to state that f lay Liissac, as one result of his 
work, conceived and introduced i»ito chemistry tlie notion 
of the “coiiiponml radical, luiviiig sln»wii tliat prussic 
acid and its salts are related to tlie group NG in jirecisely 
the same way as clilorhlos are to chlorine, or sulpdiides to 
sulphur. This idea, in his own eyes and iu tliose of his 
contemponjries, was greatly fortified by his smreess in even 
isolating his ‘‘cyanogcne” as a substance. 

In }n‘e[>aring i-yanogcn or ityaiiides iu the laboratory the 
operator now always starts from priissiate of potash, with 
which, accordingly, we begin. 

Ptussiatc itf Pfttftshf (XO 'jjFc. JUT..0 (syii. ft*i*r<X!yaiii»!u of 

potiis-siuin ; (Jtrrm. JiltUlauAiiiiii*nlz ). siilL is lM.*iiig |uoiluccd 
imliistrifilly tVuni iinimal ndusi* (bi«h? :iiid burn <'lipphigs, uld sboes, 
blood solids, rarbtai.ilt! of potash, and irou filings or borings 

us raw laatiaiai^. Tl)c carbonaU^ of p«»tasb fiisrd at a red Iieat 
in an iron poar-s)i:i.p«'d ves.^wd Hus]»ei}ded within a t'lirnaeo, or on tlie 
rtqjel sliapcil sole of a ivverberatcn'y funiafo, and the animal niatler, 
which sbonbl be as dry as possible, is then introduced iu instal- 
iiients along with tin; iron. Tlie. fusion is eont.imied as Itmg as 
inflanijuablo gases are. going olf ; then tlio still fluid mass is latllod 
out and allowed f*) cool, when it harden.s into a hi lek stone-like 
l>oily known to tlm manufaeturer as “luefal/’ When the broken- 
up iiioul is digested with wati rin an iron v»?ssel pnissiat.e of potash 
passes into solution, while- a blaek residue of ehareoal, inebdlic 
iron, .sulphide of iron, , remains. The clarilied .solution, after 
sutficient coneent ration in the heat, deposits on cooling part of 
its ])russiat.e in loinou -yellow’ ipiadratie rrystals (generally trun- 
cated octahedra), whicli are piiiitied by reerystitllization. 'I'ho last 
riioLher-litjiiors famish uJi impure green .salt, whieh is udde«l to a 
fro.sli fuse and so utilized. 

In former times it wms believed that the prussiato w’as protlnoo.di 
during the fasiuii proeoss, and in the .subse«pient proeess ofHxivia- 
tion simply passed into .solution, until IJobig .showed that this view 
w'a.s nhtoiiablo. 'JTic fuse cannot contain ready-foriucd prus.siate. 
he.eauso this .salt at h red lieat breaks up with fbrniafion of a residue 
<if carbide of iron and cyanide of jiotasKiunn The luetal in fac't 
when trealrsl with tliluLe alcohol give.s up to it plain cyanide, of 
potas.siuiu, and the fully evhaii.sied residue yu-lds no prussiete on 
treatment with water. The pru.s.siuto aeeordingly junst W pnxiue.etl 
during tlio process of li:viviatioii by the a<-tion of the cyanide of 
potassium on some ferrous com[>uui)d iu ihe metal. Tachig Llumght 
that it w-as partly the metallie iron, partly the sulphide of iron 
pre.^ent in the metal, which effected tho conversion. Accairdiiig Ici 
m n o recent researches a double tmlidiide, f FcyS;, which is 
always ju'otlueed iliiriiig the fusion (from the reagents proper ami 
the sulphur of tho organic matter find that of the sulphate of potash 
present in the carbonate lus an impurity), idays this inqiorlaiit part. 
'ITic double sulphide by tho action ot* water breaks nn into alka- 
;iiie siilphido, sulphide of imn (FeS), and Hulphiir. Tub sulphide 
of iron is of a iwcnliar kind ; it does what ordutartj FoS docs not 
clfect, rt^adily at least: it converts tho cyanide into jiriis.siate, thus, 
ONC. K -I- FeS = KjS 1- (XC)<,Fe. K., while the eliminatetl sulphur 
of the original Fo.^S., unites with another part of the cyfiniae of 
poUissiuni into .sulphocyanato, S -f XCK K, ' wdjich latter 

s;ilt i.s thus unavoidably produced as a (rather inconvenient) bye- 
product. Pure jniissiato of potash has the spccilie gravity 1*83; it 
i.s pcrinaiient in the air. It loses its water, part at 60"' tlv> reat 
at 100'’ C., but very slawly. The anhydrous salt is a white powder. 
The crystals dissolve in four parts of cold and in two |>arts of 
boiling water. It is insoluble in, ami liot dohydmtcd by, alcohol. 

Prussiate of poUisli lias the coinpo^tiuii of a double 
F6(XC)^+ 4KNC, but tho idea that it coiitnins these two binary 
cyanhles i.s entirely at variance with its reactions. Cyanide of 
f/otaasiurn is readily decomposed by even the feeblest acids, and 
io some extent even by water, with eliminatioji of hydrocyanic 
acid, and on this account y>erhap8 ia intensely poisonous. A solu- 
tion of the prussiate remains absolutely unchanged on evaporation, 
and the action on it even of strong offids in the cold resul^e iu the 
formation of the hydrogen salt, (NC) 9 FoJi 4 , which is decomfiosed. It 
is true, but only when the mixture ia heated, with evolution of 
hydrocyanic acid. It i.^ not poisonous. Its solution w'hen mixed 
with nitrate of stiver docs notyive a precipitate of evanide of silvert 
XC. Ag, and a solution of the two nitrates, Imt yields a unitery pre- 
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cipitaio of the comjwsit ion (NC)(jFe.Ag 4 , whitdi contains all tho 
irou ; only nitrate of potassiunji [>assc8 into solution. Other heavy 
imdallic saJr.s behave similarly. On. tlie strength of these con- 
sidenitions chemists, following tlio lead of Liebig, view pruHsiate 
as a biliary conipound of potassium, K^, with u complex mdienal, 

‘ * feiTo'cyu iu»gen. *’ 

Ihjdrocyanio Acidly XC.H. — This acid is prepared most con- 
veiiieutly from pnis.siate of iwituidi. WTihler roconimend.s the 
following method. Ten parts of ^Hiwdored jinisbiate are phioed in a 
retort, the neek of whieli is turned iqiw’ards, and a (eoolcd down) 
mixture of seven jiai't.s of oil of vitriol and fourteen |»ai ts of water i.s 
t lieu a< hied. If the aqueous ai. id is wanted, the exit-end of the retort 
is jrjfined on direct to a Liebig's condenser, which must he kept veiy 
cool by a cuireiit of cold water. If the anhydrous acid i.s desired, 
two wiile necked bottles (or two large U-tubes) chargi'd with fused 
chloride of calcium iind kept at 30'* C. by immersion in a water 
bath of this temperature, must be inserted between the retort and 
^'oiidenscr. In tliis case more particularly it is indispensable to 
provide for a ino.sl cHici»*nt. coink'n.satioii of the vapours ; the exit- 
end of the eomlciKser should he ]m.>vidcd with an udajiter going 
down to near the hoMom of tin* i^« civcr, which must be surrounded 
by a freezing mixture. The tcmpcniture of the latter, of ciuirse, 
must not be allowed to fall to the lVe<*ziiig- point of the distillale. 
The retort is hoatctl by means of a saiul bath and a brisk distilla- 
tion maintained until the residue begins to dry up. 'ITie rcsull of 
the iv.acti<»n i.s in accordance with the assunqdhm that the dilute 
vitriol, in tlic brst instance, c»>TiV( rt.s the pru.sshite, one-half into 
(X< 114, the other into ( Nr)gFe. Kjjll.., ;iiid that thiougli tho 
eliect of the heat these two bodies decompose each otlier into 
{=:XC)^Fe} K%Fe, wdiich remain.H in the rc-sidue as a luocipilato, 
and — dXt .1 1, which distils over. Real XCH is a colour- 

less liquid of 0*8967 spcidtie gravity at 18” t'., whi« h freezes :it 
— C. (day- Lussae) into a wliiti* libmu.s solid. Acoordiiig to 
Schulz the aciil, if really pure, ivnuiiiis li«[ui<l at - 37" C. it l«»iU 
at 2<>'’*ii C. ; ;it 4‘”*5 its va[>our-teuj.ion already amounls to half an 
atnio.spliere. Tlie Viqiour is iufiainniabhj and biu ns into carboiiie 
.'tcid, water, .an<l nitrog(‘n. The acid mixes with water in all 
]iroporiion.s, with contnu tion and yet absorption of hciit. The 
solution behaves on distillation like a men; mechanical mixture fd 
its two components. Fi-u.s.sie acid hits a very peculiar pow*'riul 
smell; more chiirdi*terisiic st.il.1 is ii kind of choking act ion which 
even the liighVv attenuated vapour c.xerts on the laryn.x. V'ni.'fsic 
aidd is fearfully poisonous ; a few* drops of even the on li nary 
idiannaeeulieal preparation (of *2 per cent.) are sufficient to kill a 
large dog. It acts with characteristic, proiuptituiie, «*.spe.cia]ly wlieii 
inhaled a.s a v.ipour. Even a relatively largo dose, if it ha.s oiici; 
found its way into the stomacli without prodiieing a fatal ofiect, i.s 
.^aitl to do relativcdy little harm them.* 

Fru.s.sie acid is eharactcristically ]>roiie to sulfer spontaiieoii.s 
de(;ompo.siUon.’' Whether tho parti anhydrous acid really is, in 
tho .strictest sense of th*; word, still reipiires to he found out ; llie 
onlinaiy preparation, when kept in a close bottle, soon turms brown 
and turbid from “azulmie” acid, a substance of complex constitu- 
tion. Other tilings are formed ut tlie stinio time. The///<cc a.jneiJiis 
acid is liable to similar chungt;s ; in its case formiate of ninmoni.a 
iihvaya forms the ]»redoininaiit product. This change i.s tra.sily 
understood — 

XC . li + 2Hj,0 N H.J + II . COOH. 

Aiiuuuuia- Formic afud. 

A strong aqueous pmssic acid, when mixed with fuming hydro- 
cdiloric acid, is soon converted ttico a magma of crystals of £»ib 
Hinnioninc, w ith forination of formic aedd, which reniain.s diasolvcil. 
And yet, most singularly, tho addition to the preparation of a .sim-ll 
proportion of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is the best lueaii.s for 
jireveiitiiig, or at least greatly retarding, its sfioutaneous change 
111 the very samo direction- Aqueous prussic acid acts only very 
feebly (if at all) on blue litmus ; it combines with aqueous caustic 
alkalis but does not deoom|K)so their nirl.KHiatCMj ; nor does it at^t 
ujK>n tlie generality of insolublo liasio metallic oxides or hydrates ; 
mercuric oxidu and oxide of sUvor form noteworthy exceptions to 
tlii.s rule. 

Cyanogen^ (NC)^ — When dry merourio cyanide is hoato*! it 
breaks up, below* rodnesa, into ineroury and cyanogen gas j poit of 
the latter, however, always aaHers polymerization into a solid callod 
** paracyanogen," and preaiinied to consist of moleoulea (NO),. 
Cyanogen gaa is colourless ; ii has .the specific cavity deniauded hy 
its foruiulii. It {jossosses a peculiar odour ana hat a characteristic 

* The British Pharniaipopooia preKcribes for the medkawd ®old. a ^ 
strength of 2 per rent, of real NCU, The "two inedleltiai pre|*ar(i- ^ 
lions known as mgua Bim/yfdsdarwok omomriMitt and as smei taaroemijff 
resiiecliveiy cohtiun pro^c aekl in eombioatioik #tth hyfiride of then- 
zoyk C^Ug.COlL In neither ease dooa the fiirMsle nre-axint ,iiu . 
the vegotalde materials, hut is pr^dueed duiHiig the mashing proesss 
which pi^edes the disUUaUon, hy a Ifermentatfve deooiiif^ 
aroyadatb which they M ib IHSI^ ' 
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irritating effect on the eyes and mucous Tiicnibrancs of the nose. 

1l 19 poisonous. By strong pressure it is condensible into a 
which frce/«*a at - 34'’*tl 0., and lAwj the following v/^>onr-tensions 
i*at the temperatures t .stated — • 

, t := ^‘.nr7 -10" 0" H io" 

I'== 1 1S5 2*7 3-8 , atinoa. 

At ordinary temperatuivs water dissolves about 4 5 times, alcohol 
about 23 time.s its vuUiiiic of the gas. 'flift solutious are liable to 
(very complex) apoiilaneous decomposition. The list of ih<i lucis 
iiiciude.s oxalate of ammoiiiii and urea. tR anogeu burns witli a 
c]»aractt?risticaliy beautiful peaeh- blossom coloured ilaine into car- 
bonic aei<l and nitrogen. 'JMiis gas cyauugiui, as already stat«Mi, is 
to cyaniiies Nvhat c'hlorinc gas is to cliloridcs, but it is well to 
reiiiciiiber that the analogy, thougli peiTcirt in regai<l to the conv- 
sponding formuhe, cloc.s as a rule, e\ti*iid to the condidons of 
formation of the iKidies repri*.,sciited. Thus cyaiuigen does not unite, 
with liytlrogen into [inissie acid, nor «loirs it coi.jbine \sith ordinary 
metals in tlie. < }ilorinc fashion. When jiasscil over hcalosl ]»otas- 
sinm, it i.s true, it coinhiiies with it into cyanide; and caustic 
(H^Uish-h^y ahsoihs it with formation of cvaiihh; and cyanati^ 
(XCO. K), just as chlorine yicld.f chloride and hy{»o<-hloritc KClO ; 
but this i.s about the .sum total of the analtigies in aetiou. Vet 
metallic c>ani h\s of all kinds can be produced imliiectly. 

Oi/am'th' of Vuto^^iin m i NC. K.---An JU|Ueous mixhire of the qiian- ! 
lilies XCH and KlIO no doubt contains this .salt, }>nt it sine] Is of | 
llie Mi id, and on evaporation behaves more like a mixture of the 
two i’ongeners than in any other way. An cxhiuistive union can 
be brought about by passing NCH vapour into an alcoholic solution 
of Kll<-> ; the salt X( ’. K then comes down ;i.s a crvstalliiic proi [pi- 
ta I e, •which must, be washed with al< i»liol and dried, cobl, oviu* 
vitriol. A nuire convenient method is to dehydrate ytdlow prussi- 
iite and then dr coinpose it by heating it to redness in an iron 
cnicil'b*. The l'’e' juirt <jf the salt breaks U]» into cyanogen 
and nitrog. ii, wliich go off, and a carbonitVaous limdy •divided iron, 
which rt'niains, with cyanide of p<itiis.siuni, Avhich at tluit temperature 
is a thin Iluid. Yet the fiou sometimes refuses to .wttlc with .^iiHi- 
eient [*roijijditiidc to enable one to decant olf the bulk even of the 
fnst:d cyanitle. According to ]»i‘ivale informafion rcceivctl by tin? 
writer a pjcmh inamifacttinrr uses a certain kiml of very porous i 
linH'lay a.s an ellicicnt lilfcring mediiun. 

ordinary “cyanide of pota-ssinm of trade is not strictly 
tbat at all, hut at Ix^st a mixture of the real salt svith cyanate. It 
is prinlui'i i by fusing a mixture of eight parts of anhydrous prussiate 
ami thr*:t; parts of anhydrous carbouatc of potash, ullowhig the 
n.aclioii 

(XC)yFc. Fe t- ,5 N CK -p K . XCO 

Cyanate 

to complete itself and the iron to settle, and dceanUiig otf the clear 
fuse. '1 he pn>duct goes by the. name of “ Liebig’s cyanide,’’ but 
the ]n*o(?e.ss wri.s really in yen l ed by Kodgera. 

Fused cyanide of ])otassium a.-tfiumes on cooling the form of a 
milky white .stone-like .s<i)id. It fii.ses readily at a red Vicat, ami 
at a white licat yolatilizes without dcconipo.sitiou, provided that 
it is under the inllucncc of heat alone ; in the juesenco of uir 
it gradually passes into cyanate ; wln ii healed in .steam it is : 
converted into earbonale of pola.sh with evolution of ammonia, j 
carbimic oxide, and liydrogen. When heated to redness with any j 
of the more easily reducible inetjillie o.xidcs it reduces tliem to iho 
metallic state, while it pa.Hses its<df into cyanato, Tt also reduces 
the corresponding sulphiiles with formation of sulnhocyanate ; for 
example, f*b(S or O) -hNCK = Pb f NC(0 or S)K, llencu its fre- 
application in bh)wpi{io aualysis. When heated with chlor- 
ates or nitrates it reduces them with violent c.xfdosioi!. 'j'he aqueous 
solution of the salt has a strongly alkaline reaction ; it srnell.s of 
hydrocyanic aidJ and is readily dcc<im[K>scd by even such feeble 
iiculs «.<» acetic or cai'bonic. It readily dissolves precipitated chlor- 
ide, bit>ini«le, and io<lide of silver ; this is the busia of its application 
in photography, l.ai^o quantities of tho salt oie iisinl m electro- 
plating. 

Othir Binary Cyanides . — Of these only a few can bo noticed hoi-e. 
( 1 ) Cyanids vf sodium U very similar to tlie notjissiura salt. The 
saiiio remark, in a moro limited sense, holds for the cyanides 
of baiium, strontiuiu^ and calcium. ( 2 ) CyatUda of am^nonuan 
(NC .KH 4 ) forms crystals volatile at 36'* C. and stuelling of ammonia 
and hydrocyanic acid. The solution in water docoin pesos 8 iM>u- 
taneoiisly, pretty much like that of the free acid. But the anhy- 
drous vapour by itself stands a high tempera turo, as la proved by 
the fact that it is produced la]|i;ely when ammonia is {Hissed over 
reddrot charcoal, C + 2 N H. ta il^ -f liftjH .NH (3) Mercuric cyanide^ 
Ug(N 0 );|, forms veiy reatlily when mercuric oxide is dissolved in 
aqusuua prussic acid. Tine solution on evaporation and cooling 
depc^ts crystals soluble m ei^t parts of cold water. This salt is 
notr at ml# deeompoBcd,. eiw when heated, by water, iior aiipreci- 
ably by idUttio sulphorioor ult^ » boiling hydrochloric acid 
^•eliminateia the KCas hyditicyaide am ; \aQl|haretisd hydrogen 
aeite with tritrate 

of sffvipr* ndt Jh It ebaD|ic4 It ri^ily 
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nnites not only with other cyanides but also with a miiltitudt* oi* 
othvr suits into crystal] izablc double salt.s. Mcicur(»u.s cyanulc, 
TJg.,(XC).j, scums to have no existence. Wlifii it Is aitemptcd to 
produce it by floiible decompositions, the mixture. Uge(Nr).llg 
e<iijies foitb ijisli*:ul of the compound Hgaf-N 1 Heavy metaliie 

«yani«le.s are mostly insoluble in water, and the gener.d melbod 
lor tlieir [uepfirriLioii i.s to dec'ompo.su a solution ol‘ lb»- res]>eetive 
.sulj)liiite, eliloride, iir., with om* of cyanide of itoiassiiim. qi,,. 
imest iiiijwntaMt gcneiul pro|H.'rty of thi-.se boilics is lliui tlicy 
readily dis.si»Ivu in solulimi of (‘Vuinde of iK»lassiinii with foiMialion 
of double e.yajiides, wliii li in tlo;ir e.'ipai ity a.s tloubio salts all 
exhibit, in a bigbci- or hover ihgree, tlmse aiiuinnlies whhli were 
fully ex plaim;d above - sc,, “ jm ussiatt! of ]»otasli " ). Tlu>e “ iuetall»)- 
cyani«les,’’ fis wc wiil call them, bt ing all, unlike plain ryanidi; 

poias.siuiii, very .stahh- in opp«>.dlnMi to water and aqneou.s alkalis, 
arc readily producetfl hoin ilnio-.t any coiiijuuiimI of the respective 
lueb'iiliL: iadic.al - ftonie IroDi t)je meial itself - by trca'iUieijt with 
^:•olution of cyaiiith^ of pol :is*-iuin. In .all we have .said ‘‘ prfta.s.siiyu ” 
may l>c taken a.s iiiclvi'ling sodium and in .1 limited .seii.se am- 
inonitini, but tlie pnlus,siwm Lumponml.s an- lust Known, and we 
aecoriliiigly in tiie following seeiitm eoniinc ourseive.s tn ilie.se.. 

Jhtalfu'i't/iinoo.'t.- -{)) /S'// tv/-.- -Cyanide ol sil\<-r, Ag.Nt.', is jirt>- 
tlucctl a..s a prcei])ih»te Isv addition of liy diocyaiiie acid or cNaniilc of 
potussinni to solution of nitrate of silver. 'L'hc pn-i-ipitaie is siniihir 
in ap)»e.:ir:im.*e to elilm i'le otsilvei- and. like it, ni^uiiibh* ir. i nld dilute 
mineral acids, but soluble in ammoniu. .\l a ml hc.il Jt i.s d; com- 
po.sc»l with formation of a roddue of 4 a! lunjileroii.s iiieLallic silver." 
Pret-ipiCatCil cyanide of .silver, lliough ijisolul d^.* in liydroex arm: junhi, 
ilLssofves rteolily in cyanide f.d' ]M>tassiiim A\ith lormaiion 4.*f arg4'nl4)- ' 
cyani4lc, .\gK . « N( ■' !;>, w Ind li is easily tdrlaimd in i lystals, ji«:rma 
iieiit in the. air ami stihihlo in eight j*arts of cohl wafer. (Jn]ori4le 
of silver dissolves In cyaniile i»l jMjtasslum solution as readily as 
the t.waiiiile <io(\s ami with foi'Tuati4iu 4.)f lh» .same ilou’hje salt - 
AgCl i-2KNC Ktd i- AgKv-Vf‘ n. d'his salt i.s used very largely in 
ch ctro-phitiug. {‘2) — Fi'om a soJufion (»f llie uia-l.-rt.e cvaiii»le 

of lead i.s pre‘‘ipitilt4.'d l>y ;uh.lit ion of li> dim vanie. ac iil or eyanido 
of pota.s.sium. The |»recipit.'itc, PK«. Jias the txcejuioiial ]>ro- 
perfy of being iii.soiuble in lyanitle of jMdassium. I'd) 

(.'vanidi.: of zinc, is oi)tainc<l l,*y addition 4,vf hv'li'o'.yaiiic 

acid to a s(»hUi4.*n tif the .aei-t.'tb^, a.s a white preeipitatt- readily 
.stjlnblo in cyanide of p<da.s.siuin with Ituntatijjii 4»f a d<mblc. salt, 
Znlv./N(’)|, w ld' b Ibuns wi 11 -dciimal 4 . ryi^tals, » C- AdV/v/. — 'riio 
<*yaiiide, i.san apple-green pnrlpiiat4-, w hi< li Is obtained by 

im tbods similar to tlM>s4.'! given umk-r “ziu' , ’’ It i4\ulily di;s.solvcs 
in ftyaiiide. of ]»otas.siiim with Ibinnlion of a ciy>talhziibic .salt, 
XiKy(NO)j + n.d), tb«3 solution of whiclj i.s .stablt; in air and liot 
eonvcrtiblti into one i>f a nicki. lie ') compound by ehJfn it»e (iroiii 
j»iire “ecbult” ht/'m}, Tim polMS.su>-4*yaui‘h.’S of .silver, zinc, anti 
nickel iin> solutiems are ntd cliangeil v i-dbly by caustic .’ilkali.s, but. 
their heavy imdals can w ]»rct ipii^led by snl])hur<d ti.*d hydrogen 
or sulpliide of ammoiiiuiii, as from bolution.s of, fm instam-c, the 
i'ldoritlcs. Atpuanis minernl aidds n)i the Injat at h-u.si) decfiiq>o.se 
tht-ni exhaustively willi ciiniinaliim of all the XC as NOU. (5) 
/*,— When eyanjihi t»f potassium scdnithai is added to one of 
sulphate of cop}M-r, a yellow’ precipitate 4>rcupi ii: cvanhlc, CidNCV,, 
couit'S dtjwn ; but on l.)i*iluig this jufcipitaic lose.s cyanogen ami 
is t tmvcrlod. into a white jnecipitate of ll»e cuprous salt Cu(N(') 
Tills w’liil.e pict ipitab* disst.dvc.s in eyaniiic of potas.sium with for- 
nntion chieily of iv ti ciystallino «loabk salts, vi/., CuXC -l-dNCK, 
easily solublo in water, ami CuNC'-f NCK. Tho Jail.trr is ticcom 
posed by watt r w ith elimination of Cu.Nt-. Tlio soJiUhm of the 
t>XC. Ivsalt is tUff pfircipi tilted by .stilphurolfetl hyilrogcii. Solu- 
tions of potassio-4 yuniiic.s of cuprosum are Ur-* il in clc. tio-plaring. 
(b) (7ohf . — ^Icfaibc go]t] iiis.solvt;s in cyanide 4.»f potassium solution 
in the piesenc<- of air, rims • 

All r 2KNC -I 10- -K AuK. (NC)j. 

This auro-cyanide of pctassiuni 19 used hugely for vlcctro-gihjing, 
for which pprp4.>se it is conveniently^ pruj*<*ire.d a.s follows. Six farts 
of gedd ifn; dissolved in aqua regia and the solutiiui is prot-ifuiatcd 
by amnioniiu Tho {nccijdlale (an explosive com]K)iimi known a.s 
“fulminating gold ”) is disisolvofl in a bolution of si.x paila of cyauido 
of '|H>taHsiam, when tho doublo Balt U formctl with evolution of 
amuiouia. The salt orystallizea iu rhombic octahodruj soluble in 
scvoii jiarta of cold w ater. 

lu tho following potassio cyanides the heavy motalK cannot bo 
detected by means of their orvl inary preci]iit.ants ; these ua'is all 
behave like the potassium salts of complex ratlicals compo.sed of Iho 
heavy metal ana all the cyanogen. (7) Cyan hie of fWitas- 

sium when added to a solution of a cobaltous salt (CoCI^ &c. ) givers 
a precipitate soluble in excess of rcag4>nh Tho solution ftrc^uimably 
contains a colialto-cyauide, Co(NC)^{.ctKKC, but on exposure to air 
oagcrlv absorbs oxy^u with formation of eobalti -cyanide, thus — 

• Co(NC)g l-4KNC + iO = iK^O+^Co'"(NC)a.3KNa 
Chlorine (Cl instead of ^0} acts moro promptly with a similar offbeC 
If tho allcalliiQ solution is acidified and boiled, the saiiio cobalti 
cyaiude is produced with evolution of hydrogen — 

Co(NC),-f 4KNC + HC1« KCI+ . SKJiC. 
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Oobnlti-ovauitlo of ]Hita.s.si\un, (NC)80o''Mvj, fonii;* yellow cTyetal.s 
isoinorpboiis with tboHe of red prns'>iMto (hoc itiprt). It w a re- 
iiiJirkably ftt;ib]c salt. In its behaviour to roageiit.s it exhibits 
m>ne of tin; irharauters of a <;ol»alt salt or of a simple oyauido. Aque- 
o)is iniueml aoi«ls convert it into the. hydros , *ti salt (XC)uCo'"H.|, 
whielk remains uiideeomposod on hoilintj. Heavy metallic salts pro- 
«luci.! precipitittr.s of Lobalti-cyanides ; for (example,, (NC)gt V''. Ag.|. 
(.s) FerroMain. — See prii.s.siate i:»f tiola.sh ” above. (9) F^rrit-.uin . — 
Ferric hy«l'*3to and b riic coiirpouijd.s generally do not act uj»oii 
cyaiiidi* of potassium in a inaiiierr analogous to that of ferrous c<iin“ 
]Niuuds ; but a fV-vvi-cyaiiido analogtuis to the cobalti-s;ilt referred 
to iu (7) is readily produced by passing chlorine into a cold solution 
of ordinary pr.issiatt?, K4 + td - KCl -f (NC'(,fe'". iu 

jtriqiaring the salt au excess of chlorine and elevation of temi.KTa- 
tuiv iiiu>t be, avuidtsl, or e.lsf: part of tlm .salt is de<-oinpostal with 
formation of agrci. u prccipita|o.. The solution on evaporation and 
coj>ling yields splendid dark red crystals, soluble in 2T»4 parts of 
waUr of C. ( Wallace), forming a most iiiteusfdy yellow 

soliitiiMi. (Onliiiary juussiate. soluliou is only j)ale yellow even 
when satuiatod in the cold.) Thi.s salt (disooveretl by H. Oinelin 
in 1S2*2; is now being manufactured irnlustrially and is known in 
l.•(u^lmel•e.o as “red pnissiate.*’ Iu its reactions it is analogous to 
ordinary y» How ju ussiate. The same group, (NC),jKc, whic h iu 
the latter acl.s as a four-valent, in the red salt ]days the iwxrt of a 
tri- valent radical, (XC},ife. Ilut the radical thus inotiifjcd has 
a great tendcuny to nssiime the. four- valent form; heneo an 
nlkalinc solution of red pmssiate is a powerful oxidizing agent, 

( N tl^^fe. Iv| f K IU) — (NC K4 1 110. The HO goes to tJio reduc- 
ing agcuit. Take the yellow salt, red prussiatc is not jadsuiious, at 
least when juiro. 

Ferro- n.iL'l Ferri-rt/ft./iiflrs 0/ Iron. —The, two jvriissiatc.s arc con- 
stantly being used T?i the laboratory as very delicate reagents for 
the detection of iron salt, and for the disiudminatioii of ferrous anti 
ferric compounds in solutitms, --( 1 ) ierro-( yani«le .ainl ferrous 
white procipitato ; (2; ferri-cyanile ami ferric .salt, intensely hrown 
coloration; (d) feno'cvanido jiiid ferric wilt, hliio jirecipitatc ; 
(4) for ri-cya nidi* ami ferrous salt, Idiie precipitate. Those blue 
j>rocipitcitcs arc Inking produced indust rinlly and used as pigimujls, 
iiJider Uio iiame.s of “luussiau blue” and “ 'J'urnbiiU'.s nine*’ for 
(3) and (4) respectively. The latter ha.s been thus known for 
now half a « eutury ; y**t the oonslitutioii of Iho jireeipitates ami 
t)jo true rationale of their formation have been fully cleans! up 
only duritig the last few years. The. main results of the researeh»;s 
n.'fcrrcil to arc included iu the following paragrajdis, 

1 1 ) Frrro-ryinudc of Ilydroffcn, (N C^Fe. 1 14, is obtained as a white 
crystalline pro< ipitate when air-free eoncoutratml solution of yellow 
pi'ccipitatH IS nii\i‘.d with liy<trordiloiic a< id and etlu’r. it is easily 
soluble iu water and in alcoln.*]. An aijueoiis solution of it is pre- 
pared for iccbiiiciil j>ur|>o.ses by mixing a strong solution of yellow 
jirussi.ato wir.li cmnigli tartiiric aciil to bring down the jK)t<Lssium 
as cream of tiirtar. When the solution of this fcrro-hydroeyanii*. 
a«.*id is boiled half tin? v^yaijogiMi goes ofl hs NOH, while the other 

remains as part of a white, rather unstable, [irccipitatc, (XC)gFo 

W'ben the solution is (ixpOHc<l to tlu? air, c.sj>ccially at. liigber 
icmperatunis, part of the cyanogen goe.s off as NCIl, .another part 
sulfiTs oxidation into H.O t NC, and this latter combines with the 
Fc.(N(J) 3 of the original i-otJijKJiind into blue hollies similar iu their 
general ju-ojxtrtios to prussian blue. This ksttcr chaiigo is utilized 
ill (ralioo-p iuiiijg for producing jiaUeriis of, or ilyeijig with, pru.s- 

aian blue. The white jirecipitate (X0)„Fe 1/ may be looked ujion 
a.s au acid of which « 

(2) KcerctCs Salt., (XC)eFo . is the potash salt. Thi.s wiU is 

r roduceil in the ordinary pnxro.ss for in.akiiig ju'ussii? mrid (.sen alwvc). 

t. is jirobaljl}' ideiitic;il with the white precijiitate produced when 
ferrou.s salt is docornjxiseil by ]»ni.s.siute of ]>oUi.sh. Kverett’s salt 
when exjvo.sod to the air quickly absorlw oxygen and beiyrnes Idue ; 
the reaction, .as Williamson showed, t*isKurm«i a simple forfh wdieri 
the jirecijntate is lioitod w'ith nitric acid. One-half of the j>otn.s.sium 
is then oxhlized away, and a blue double ferri-cyauide of j[>utassium 
and fcrrosiim takes the plae.i? of the original precipitate: — 

(XC),|Fe. KMF’e = .J(K;;0 a.s niti-ate) h {(NC)(,fe} 

WIlliamHim's blue. 

This blue when boiled with ferro-cyanide of jriotassiuni is rcooiivcrtod 
into tho original Everett’s salt with formation of a solution of red 
prusaiate — 

(XC)ofc . KFe* -f- K/Kj . Fe(XC)B-^(XC)/o . Kg 4 - Fo(XC)<, . FeK^, 

Ited pruBsiate. Kverett's suit, 
the asterisked radicals changing places, 

(3) Soluble Pniasian IShu is ieorneric with Williamson’s blue. It 
is prcduced by mixing a solution of ferric salt wdtli excess of ;^llow 
Prussia to, which, however, is an old pi'oeess ; whut lias been ascer- 

' Here w« ii«« t4ie symbol ” tte as dMtfmating S6 parts of Ibrrfe iron,— F« 
tueanlAK tho mmie quantity of eemifiiun. 


tainod lately in that the very same precipitate is produt^cd by addi- 
tion to a ferrous salt of an cxcos.s ol njd pmssiatt?. 

1. (N(-%fe.KH + FeCl 3 = iKCn-f KFo = B*. 

11. (XC)«Fe.K4 + feCla-3KCl f(XC)«Fe.Kfe..H" 

B' and B" in the foruiulie look dilfereiit, but the ditference is on 131 
apparent ; iu cithu.’cnse the group (N 0 )« ii«coinhined with lie and 
lie. ami IK ; the 'iiodics are identical (Skraup ; Rcindel). Tho 
precipitate B, though int.oluhhj in suit Holutions, is soluble in puie 
water, forming an intensely blue solution ; heneo tlm imnie. 

Xow the pota.ssiinn in .soluble prussi.'iii 1*1 ue can >>e disi)laced by 
iron ill two ways, namely, by digest imi with solutions of ferrous or 
ferric salts. In the former ca.so (NC)afeFcK becomes (XC)ofoFe:i, or 

einj»irioally (Xf-)i.^Ft‘ft ; ibis is tiiiudin’s (“TurnbuU’s”) blue. In the 
latter case "(NC)yFefoK becomes (Xr’)„Fefe<, or emjdric.-illy (XC)i„Fc- ; 


this is prus.sian blue as discovered by Dieslim b. Contrasting this 
latter funnula with that id* (Jmelin’s blue fNC),,,Fe 7 i, we .simi that 
tlic latter needs oidy lose JFo to become prtissian Idiie ; this snr- 
plu.s iron in fact can he withdrawn by means of nitric .acid. 

Ill the m.niuracturo of jiruMsian blue the general jirocess is to 
first preoi|>itale ferrous sulphate wL.di yellow juussiate and tlieii to 
fulh' oxidize the juceijutate by means <d' nitric acid or cliloiimi as 
far a.s tlm oxj’gen of the air docs not do it. The following receipt 
is recommended amongst otlicrs. Six j^art-s cadi of given vitriol 
.and yellow' juussiato arc dissolved sejwiratdy, eadi in lifteeii jiarts 
of water, and the solution.s mix(>d. One part of concentrated sul- 
jdiiuic .acid and twenty-four jwirts of fuming nmiiatie arid arc then 
added, and after standing somo hours also a .solution of bloai hing 
jMiwdei* ill instilments until tho blue culoiir is fully dcvdope.L 
“Turnbull's” blue is iiiiifle )» 3 ' juveijiitating red jeiissiate of j*t tisli 
with exeess of ferrous salt ; but it i.s ea.siiy smi from wliat was 
euiil above that tbe use of this relatively e.xjicnsivc doul»li? c\'anidc 
might be disj)enscd with. ’I'lie ju'ojwrties of llie two j»igiiients are 
pretty inueb tho same. They are si>ld in tlie lorn; of solid cakes or 
lumps, whidi, iu aildition to their blue, colour, jirosent a eoppi-rv 
lustre on frJicture. They arc stalile against a«’iil.s, but seii'^iblv'^ 
alTccted (bleadicil) on ju'olonged cxfKi.sure to siinligbt ; ami, altbongb 
tliey stand nciiti*a1 soap fairly wo.ll, tiiey are ileeomjiosed juomptly 
by solutions of even the caroonate.s of the alkalis with formation 
of hyil rated oxides of iron, Tho i*.hoa|H.‘r eommeicial varieties are 
more or less hugely ililuted W’itli day, siiljdiate of baryta, I’un^ 

2 >nissirm blue dissolves jeatlily in ii dilute solution of oxalic acid ; 
the iiit(fnsd>* bliio solution used to sc*rvc as a blue ink, but has 
criine to be sujjcr.seded by the several more brilliant blues of the 
coal-tar series. ’Hiesi? tar-bhies have displaced jnussian blue also 
ill otlier aj)j)li<.*ations, and as a cummereiul jiignient it has beside.s 
to struggle against ultramarine. In short, it lia.s gone very nim li 
out of use, and us a con.sc*jue.nee the manufacture of ytdlow prussiatc 
i.4 no longer so remunerativo as it used to l»c. 

yiftali/ifis of Cyuftif/es . — As liydrocyaiiic af:id and eyaiiidc of 
potassium aro ihangerousl}^ jiolsonous, and tlie latter at least is ea.sil>' 
jirocurcd in cornmeive, the dctedimi of cyanogen in tiiis slritc of 
conihiiiiitioii is one of the problems of iiireiisic eheinistiy. ’J'o 
detect such cyanogen in, saj', the contents of .a stoiuadi the lii'st 
step is to di.stil the mass after acidilicatioii with tartaric ai;id, 
whie.h dccomjMjscs i.yannlo of jKdassiuin but does not JilK'rate prussic: 
;icid frorn jirussiau bine (or even jiriissiato of j>otash?). If the dis- 
tillate gives no ju-eeijiitate witli nitrate of silver hydroityanic: ;icid 
is absent, if it docs the pivcipitate may have been producetl bj' 
hydrochloric? acid, which may then be eliininatcd by redistillntiou 
with liorax or snlj*hatc of scmIu, neither of which atlects XCTI. But 
«;veii ill tlm luvseucc of chlorides the tbllowiiig tw’o tests give i>m*fcv>. 
certainty. (1) A solution of hydrocyaiiie acid, w)mn alkaiinized 
with caustic jHitash and then mixed with, first ferroso-ferrio s.ilt 
and thru excess of Jiydrochloric acid, gives a precijiitatc, or atlea.st 
a ^een suspension, of prussian blue, (2) A solution of NCJI, w'heii 
inixt'd with amiiiouiii and yellow siiljdiidc of animouiuin, Is changed 
int4) one of 3 uIphcM?yanate of iitnmonmm, wdiich, after removal of the 
e.xccss of reagents by cvaiioration at a gentle heat, strikes an intense 
and very ehanK teristie r^ colour with ferric salts, which colour does 


vanish (as that of fen*ic acetate does) on even strung acidification 
with mineral a<dd (Liebig’s test). The qvuniitfiliiy. uotcrrniiiatioii 
of cyanogen given as an aqueous solution of hydrocyniiic acid or 
f:yauidc of potassium can (if haloids are absent) be efiected by adding 
oxcr4tt» of nitrate of silver, tlioii acidifying, if ncce.ssary, with nitiie 
acid, filtering off, wraahing, drying, and w’eigliing tin? cyanide of ^ver 
proil need, AgN C =» 1 34 corro8]>ond8 bo N C H = 27 i>ai‘U. A .more ex* 
peditious method has been invented by Liebig. A known quantity 
of the given prussic acid is alkaliiiizea strongly witli caustic potash 
and then <Bluta<l freely with water. The caustic alkali usually 
contains plenty of hhlonde as all impinity, else a littie alkaline 
chloride must be added. A stundai**! sol uUofi of nitrate of silver 
(conveiiieutly adjusted so os to cqutaiu fi'30 grammes oibfused ni- 
trate per lOCW cubic centimetres, equivalent to 2 gratames of NCH> 
is now dropped iu iVom a burette the cloud of ebtbrble of 
nlver which appears locally friim .tht>mitt^ ikibi to 
stirring, i.e.» until tlie reaction K 
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haA jubt been .compl(?tcd. One cnb. cent, of silver .solution iistMl 
liidicaU^s *2 ivuilij,rranimes of KCH. Liebig’s method lends itself 
jiai'thuilarly well for the a.ssHyin;» ,of the medif iiiul acid and of 
cyanide ot ]iotiisMiiiin. The two t«wts for liydroeyani# acid i. 5 iveii 
alM)ve apply as they Ht^u<l to solutions of the cyanides of alkali 
iiu^ alkafiiie^earth metals, but nof. to inereuvie cyanide. In regard 
to itll olher cyanidcis we liave 011 I 3 ' .‘^p.'icc to from a cfu tain 

set (which inrdudes the oobalti-cyariidcs and tbe platinum cyanides) 
cN'anogtMi cannot bo extracted at all a.s NOll (or A^XO) by an}' 
known niotbotls. Sucli bodies must bo i<loiitilled by their own 
specitu! rtMf.'tions or by clcMucntary analysis. All cyaui*le.s urn de- 
composed b>' hot c.oncoiitrate<l .sulidiiiric aci<l ; tbe trarbon ^ocs off 
as CO, the nitrogen remains as sulphate of ammonia and the metals 
.as sulphates, which brings them within the range of the routine 
]nethods of analysis. 

(yf/itJtaff'.’i. — 'I'hese were discovei-ed b}' AVidili.T. The pobis-siiini 
salt NCO. K is ]>ri.Hluce‘l b\' the oxi<lation of fused cA'aublc, for jire- 
yiarative purpus*/s most conveniently by AVulibn’s mt.dlLtxl. An 
intimate mixture of tw«» parts uf aUsolutely anby<lrouH prus^^iat.c of 
pii 1 .a.sb and c>ne ivii t of ei.piall}' dry binoxide of maiigancso is heated 
<»u an iron liay until the mas.s hajcljcconic browTiisb black and jm^rt 
begun to fuse. ft is now allowed to cool ami exhaustctl by boiling 
80 per cent, alcobol. The filtrate on cooling deiwsils ciystaks ol' 
the salt .NCO.K. It only an arpicous solnfion of this salt is wante*l 
for immediate use, the fuse may be extraoted bv rohl water. Knun 
this solution the cyanate of silver, XCO.Ag, or le.ad, (NCo'uPb, 
can be prcyanal b\' precipitation witli .solutions of the rc.spi‘ctive 
nitrab'S or acetatc.s. //ut water decornpo.s<;s c\\anate of [lotash 
jiroiiiptly with formation of carlxmatcs of iiotash and amnionia, 
KNC't.^i 211./) ! I\ I Ii> !- CO.J. On iiddiiiou of inincr.al acid 

to even tlic cold srdiition on I a very little of the cyanic acbl is 
libc/ated as siurh ; the bulk breaks up at once with cHerves<*ciiec. 
thus, N(.‘O.H i 2H.,0^--‘X COj f-lb/X Veiy interesting is the 
acticn of the solution of eyamite of potash on sul]»liate of ammonia; 
its diu'ct cffeel: is tbo fonviatioii of cyanate of ammonia, XCiJ-Nifi, 
but this .salt aliuo.st; immcdiatcl v passes sporitaueon.sly int(» its 
isomer urea, which is not ai yanate at all l»ut the amide of Ciirboiii<* 

acid, /.c., CO(On\> - 2 {OM) f *2X11,, - - This rcjo'tuiii was 

discovered by 'Widder, wlio thus for the first time juodiiccd an 
^nganic snb.stam c fidin inorganic iiiatcriiii.s, or virtuallv' from its 
elAiients. .Singularly, it i.s this pseudo cyamite urea wbicli serves 
as a material for imiking cyanic acid. Wlnui hydrochlorate of iiic.a, 
MCI . (.JOXjr^, i.s heated to 11.')"' O. tho latter Ijch.'ivc.s as if it were, 
ry.inate of ammoniji; the ainiiionia iiiiite.s with tho hydrochloric 
acid into sal-ammoniac ami the cyanic acid is set free, but iiinm*- 
diatcly suffers poly imri/.'it ion into tyanuric acid, a .solid tii -basic 
acid of the com|x>sition X’oCjOjiHa, which, being difficultlv soluble, 
can l>c frocfl from the .s.ql- ammoniac l\v l:tdng w, ashed witlt cold 
water. If iHilectly anhydrous cyaimric acid bo subjectetl to dry 
cii.st illation it furnishrs a distillaic of (]n|ui<l) cyanic aeitl Xt’0. 11, 
wlibdi Tnu.st, be cnnd<*iis»>d in a ve.ssel .suirouiided by a frceziiig 
mixture. 

Cyanic acid lias a very appreci.able vajxmr-lcnsion even at onli- 
nary tcinperatur«?.s, and tho least ti acc of ity; vapour makes itself felt 
b}^ a cbaracteiisthvdlv violent and dangerous action on the respira- 
tor}' organs. With «lry .'imiiioiiia gas it unites into true eyaimfr of 
aminonia. We do not know mncli of its own projirrlies, becau.se 
a.s .soon a.s it comes out of the freezing ijii.xUire it l.»cgin.s to suffer 
pol^-merization into ‘"cyanudM” with ^cat evolution of heat. 
Tills cyainelid is a poreclaiudike mass, insoluble in all ordinary 
solvents and devoid of aeid propcrtic.s. Dry distillation rceon verts 
iffnto cyanic acid. 

Thioryanafes, — lliis term moan.s bodic.s like oyanate.s, but 
cuiitaining sulphur instead of the oxygon of thc^ latter. Thio- 
cyanates are better known, liowevcr, as sulphocyanatos or .sulpho- 
eyaiiides. (1) 'fhe potas.sium .salt XCS.K is formed when cj'aiiJuo 
of ^)Otassiuni is fused with sulphur or certain mctallie .sulphides, 
I*bS. The u.sital metliod of preparation is to fu.se together 
fortv-six parts of dohydi ateil ytdlow ]»rus.siato of potiish, seven teen 
of Jry cArl)oniite of potash, and thirty-two of .suiphur. TJic fu.so 
is e.Kluiustcd with boiling alcohol and tho filtoved solution allowed 
to cool, when crystala of the salt sejiarate out. Tho salt i.s very 
soluble in water with characteristically large absovptitiu of beat, 
(2) The ammonium salt XVS.Nir 4 can be prepared by allowing a 
Tuixture of alcohol, strong aqueous ainmouia, and biisulpbidc of 
■carbon to stohd for a time and then warming it. Thiocavbonalc 
of ammonium, OS,. is* produced first, but subsequently 

it givo3 wp to tho ammonia and becomc.s NCS. X"H 4 , wliicli 

is easily obtained in crystals. Tho tar water obtaine<l in the 
manufacture of cml-gas sometimes contains HiiHieient quantitie.H of 
tjrfs Balt to make it worth while to recover it. Both the potaasiuiu 
And the ammonium salt are much uhckI as leagonts, and more tfsiwci- 
allyais precipitanta for eopper and silver. Elutions of cupric salt 
whtn mixed with siilpliocyanate mmome the dark-brown colour of 
^e euprio Balt Cu(?iCS)^ bat on addition of sulphhrQUfl aeid the 
Aolbur diBap^ a aliite 
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XCS.Cii, comes down, wlib-li, if enough of nMgcnr was used, con- 1 
tains all the copper. If sul[diocyaiiate i.s aibled lo nitrate of silver, 
fill the silver is precipitated as .Ag, XCS, siniiiar in a^qH^aiuiice to 
the chloibb*. ajid, like it, insoluble in water and in nitrie acid. 
Upon thi^j and tin* fact t hat sulphocyaiiatcs .strike a <iee}> icd I’ninur 
with fenic salts Volhard Ii.as bascti un exccllcnl liti in.ciric ne.Lboil 
for tlie dcteniiiiKitioii of silver. <Sc*c »Silvlk. ) 

»S*;/a/'/i#:.v\s ttf f.^ifnnoyt /i — Synthetical organ je cluuni.st ly 

tl.qtcs trom \\ t.liler’s discovery of the artificial funnatioii of urea, 
and ill ibe furth**r 4 levi liipnieiit uf this biiinch of tin- .sidcncc i'vaiio- 
gcu has played a prominent p:in. (For illustrfili<nis wc in.iy refer 
to certain jiassagc.s in the prc.sent article and in tliosc <»n Mi/mivj. 
ainl on N rruoiir.N. j Heiife it is worth while to ciiuineiato biiejly 
the syutlndit-.al methoil tor the nuiking of cyanogen itst-lf. ( 1 ) 
Hydrocyanic acid is prodiu.ed wiLeii a cuii-<.iit of electric .s]taiks is 
made to cross ;i iiMvIurc of ac* tyh iw*. and nitrngci/t ( 2 ) 

(.‘yaiiide ot aiiiinoniiini is loi'incd wle ii annnoiiia is passed over 
rcd-hol ch.-ircoal (si-e .vc/ov/';. : : j , Metidlii- cyanides are produced 

when dry nitrogen g.-is is pMss»‘d ..vcr a dry luixUire of i ju honale'of 
j*ota.*jh or b.aryta and clianacil at a wliit.e jie.it. A .siinilai reaction 
got?s on spontanconsly in Ine iiojn.*>meli ii.g invna. •■> and gives risii 
to the formation of v:i]»onr of eyani.le i>f p^ita^siniii. M l »Snlpho- 
eyanide of ainnumiiiiii is protim cd tVoin bisiilpViide of (;arl*oii and 
ftiniiK/nia, ius c\pJ.'jined alxive. ;AV. J.).) . 

NXI% WiLLi.VM (1 GOO-IGGO), wus Isun at Swuiii.s- 
wick rii^iir lialli in 1G()(). fie wins cdncntfsl at Hath 
grairnnaFWliool, and became a coiiitiiom r of Oriel ( Vdloge, 
Oxford, in IGIG, taking lii.s 11. A. in 1G21 ; be was a<l 
mitted a student of Lincidn's Inn in the .same ytar, and 
in due? time became a barrister. Ilis stmlics led liim dcei^ly 
into legal and constitutional love, and no less deeply into 
ecclcsiasti«*al atili<putii:.s. He wa,s I'liritan to the core, 
with a tenacious memory, a strength of will liordering 
u[ion obstinacy, and a \Nat)t of .sympathy with liuinan 
nature in it.s tjianifold variety. Ilis lirst ).><)ok, 77ft; YVr- 
jH-ttiftif of a fitf/t neroiv. Mo it's JG*27, was devoted 

to a <.lefeuce of one of tlie main Oalvirii.sti(’ jiosition.s, ainl 
77/c Unhu'frllm t>J Lovt-IorL:H and Jltfolth'S »S /''/•/?/. v.v, 1G2*S, 
were devottxl to allack.s upon [irevailing fa..s]jiou.s, con- 
ducted without any sen.se. of proportion, and treating follies 
oil the same footing as .scamiab.nis vices. 

After the di.s.solution of parliament in 1G20 Prvnne 
came forward as the a.<sailant of -Vrminiani.srn in doctrine 
and of ceremonialism in practice, and tints dri'w <b)\vn 
upon liiiihself the anger of Laud. I/i<(f io publi.slied 

in 1G.‘{M, WH.s a violent attack, not upon the special im- 
moralities of the stage of Prynue’s day but u])oii si age- 
plays in general, in which the author laid himself ojieii to 
tlie charge of assailing [lersons in Iiigli f»osition, in the first 
|)Iaco by polluting out that kings and empf rors vvlio liad 
f.avoured liic drama liad been carried off by M'oleiit deaths, 
wliicli as.sertion might easily be interpreted a.s a wvirning 
to the king, and in the se<*ond place by aj>plying a di.s- 
graceful epithet to ac.:res.se.s, which, as Henrietta Maria 
was taking ]iart in the rehearsal of a ballet ju.st as the 
sheet containing the oli’en.sivo words w'as pa>sifig through 
the j>rc.s.s, Avas .sujiposed to a{>ply fo the ip;ecn. On 1 7th 
February 1631 Prynne Avas .sentenced by the Star Ohamber 
to be im2>ri?ioueil and also to Ihi fined .f oOOO, expelled from 
Lincoln’s* Inn, rendered incapablo of returning to hi.s [iro- 
fes.sion, degraded from his degree in Mie university of 
Oxford, and set in the pillory, Avhero he was to lose Ijoth 
hi.s ears. On 7th May IVynne was placed in the pjllf>ry 
and lost his ears. Tho rest of the sentence, Avitli the 
exception of the clause relating to the payment of the fine, 
was carried out. A sharp letter Avritten by liini to Laud 
criticizing his arguments at the trial w^jis made the founda- 
tion of a fresh charge. Prynno, however, got the letter 
into his hands and tore it \ip. 'I’hough he Avas again 
brought before the Star Chamber, on lltli June, no addi 
tional*|>enaIty was. inflicted on him. 'J’hero is no reason 
to supiKAse that his punishment was unpopular. In 1637 
he A\*as once more in tlie Star Chamber, together with 
Bastwick and Burton. In A IHvine Traffedy lately aciefk 

XX 4 
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ho had att4:icke<l the Declaration of Sports, anfl in 
/roM Ijimnck ho hail attackoil WrcJi and the bishops 
generally. On .Tune a fresh sentence, that had been 
delivered on the 1.1th, was oxocutetL The stumps of 
Prynno’s oars were shv)rii off in tin.* jniJory. When on 27th 
July ho was sent to what was intended to l>o perpetual 
i in prison uiont 'it LancasU-.r his journey w'as a triuinjihal 
progress, — the iiii]»osil;iou of shijvnioiiey and the metro- 
political visit.atio(i Jiaving rendered the iiunds of English- 
men far more hostile to the Govemiuent than they had 
biioii in lf)3 L 1 before long ihynne was removed to Mont 

Orgenil Castle in Jersey, where it was hoped that he couM 
he so entirely isolateil that no word of his would reach the 
outer worKl again. 

' Tniniediately upon the meeting of the Jjong ]\irliainent 
in 1010 Prynne was liburateil. On 2StJi Shjvember lie 
entercil London in triumph, and on 2d March IG ll reiKira- 
tion was voted by the Onnrnons, to be inade to him at the 
expense of his persmitors. As niiglit have been expected, 
Prynne after his rele*asc took tJic siile of t!ie Parlianient 
strongly against the king, especially attacking in his writ- 
ings his old enenucs the bidiops, ainl accusing Charles of 
showing undue favour to tJie Homan Catholiirs. He com- 
mented oil the words of PsaJrii cv., “Touch not niino 
anointed,’' by arguing that they inhibited kings from 
injuring Gt-xl's servants who happened to be their subjects, 
and in a lengthy work entitled Thu Sovcrt^it/ti l*onKr uf 
i^nrlliimnita an»/ KiHfffhnna he niainhiined that the taking 
arms by parJiament in a necessarily defensive w^ar W'as no 
trea.son either in law or in consirience. 

Prynne’s sufferings hud not served to render him com- 
pa.ssionat.e to others. In IG 13 ho took an active ]>art in 
the proceedings against Natlianiel h'icnnes for tlie surrender 
of Th*istol. During this and the following year, however, 
his chief energies as a prosecutor were directed against 
Archbishop Laud. ’Fhe cessati<jn of hostilities with the 
Irish insurgents agreeil to on loth Sc|»teinber 1G43 brought 
(.liarlcs’s relations with the C^atholics into iuorf?4i.sod dis- 
rejnite, and Prynne attaokiid Laud as the si>ul of a great 
Popish plot by publishing both V»efore and after his execu- 
tion various collections tif dotuimonts, one of wliich at least 
was garbled, to render it moi-e teliing, ’Even before the 
e.vcciitiofi of Laud Pryiiiio found a new enemy in the 1 ri- 
de jKiudents. .In IGll lie publislied Twdvt Cotunderahie 
St^riufts Questions tuuchm*/ Chunk Goveninimt, in which lie 
upheld the riglit of the state to form a iiutionnl chureli in 
acconhiiice with the. word of ChxJ, and reviled the Tiuie- 
pendenu, partly as advoi:iating an UTiscri[)turul discipline, 
partly a-s introducing hen-esy and division, and maintaiiilng 
that all 1 ‘eligioiis ought to be tolerated. To the principle 
of individual liberty r*iyruie was from the beginning to 
the end irniconcilubly lioslile. Por some time to come ho 
poured forth pamphlet after pamphlet in vindication of 
his assertions. Flowung out of this controversy came 
another, Ix^ginniug in 1G15 wuth Four >Sh(irt 
privately circulatevl, and follow’^ed by A Vin(lin(tiim of Four 
Scriom Q ties f tons of Great Impoi'Uinn'^ in which he denicvl 
the right of the clergy to excommunicate or to .sutiperid 
from the rei*eptioii of the sacrament otherwise tlian by 
law. Prynm^, in short, nuiintained the sm(»remacy of the 
state i>\er the church, whilst he argued that the state 
ought to protect the church from the rivaiiy of sectariau 
associations. 

Early in IGtS Prynne broke new ground. The Levellere 
Levelled was directeil against the dangerous opinion that 
the liOrds should be brought down into the Iloose of Com- 
mons, there to sit and vote. As usual, he argued ^lis case 
on purely antiquarian and technical grounds, without any 
intellectual grasp of his subject. 

On 7th Novcmljcr Prynne at last obtained a seat 
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in the House of Commons. He at once took part aga.inst 
those who called for the king’s execution, ami on 5tJi 
December delivered a speech of oiiormous length in favour 
of conciliating the king, wiio had inflicted the most griev- 
ous injuries ^ipon him and whoso misgovernment he^md 
bitterly clerufanced. The result was his inclusion in 
Pride s purge the morning of the Gth, when, having 
attempted resistance to military violence, he was subjected 
to imprisonment. A fresh jirotcst, published on 1st January 
1649 under the title of A Jlrief Alemento to the Present 
UyijKirlhimentary Junto^ cou])lcd with his contemptuous 
rcfusiii to avow Jiis authorship, lirought alioiit a fresh onier 
of imjirisoMinent on 10th January from the House of 
(.\uiiiuons itself, which, liowever, does not seem to have 
been carried out. After recovcTing his liberty iTyiine 
retired to Swainswiik. On 7th June 1G19 ho was assessed 
to the monthly contribution laid on the country l>y Parlia- 
ment. He not only refused to pay but published A Leyai 
ViiidiixUion of the Liberties if Enybmd on the ground that 
no tax eonlcl bo raised without the consent of the tw'o 
lloiisis. In the same year he commenced a long histia i- 
cal accrount of ancient parliaments, wliich was evidtuiily 
intended to reflect on the one in existence. In IGbO liis 
labours were cut short by a warrant fnun President Ihad- 
sliaw, <hited Ist July, an<l ordering Ins arrest. i^<.»r the 
remamder of the year lie was iiii|>risone<l in iTnnster ( \astle, 
whence he was removed in Jauimry IGol to Taunton, aiul 
in July to Pendonnis t histle. On Lst February lGri2 tlie 
council of state ordered his discliargc on giving a bond of 
XI 000 to do nothing to the prejudice of the < Jorninon- 
w'eallh. Oil his rtJsolute refusal to airccjd tlie eon<lition 
an absolute order for his ndease W'as given <»n iisth Pebni- 
ary. Prom his reJeaso till the death of (ywanw-ell Ihynno 
refrained from making any further assault on Iho exisfiug 
(Toveniuieut. His strong conservatism, Jiowever, found 
expression in an arguuuuit in defence of advow'sons and 
patronages and an attai;k on the Quakers, both jaiblisbisl 
ill the Sciine year, as w'ell as in an argninent against the 
admission of the Jews to England issued in the beginiung 
of 1055. 

It AVfia not until the restoration of the Hump Parliament 
by the army on 7th May 1059 that T*rynnc again came 
into prominent notice, though he had in the previous year 
issueil A Pica for the Lords and /louse of Peers and A Sc tv 
Disrovery, viz., that Quakers were Jesuits in disgiiise. On 
that day, in addition to the Rump, fourteen of the secluded 
iiieml.M:rs, with Prynne among them, claimed admitUince. 
The claim was of course refused, but on a secotnl attempt 
on the 9th, through the inadvertence of the doorkeepers, 
Prynne, Annesly, and Huiigerford succeeded in talking 
their seats. WTien they were observed, however, no busi- 
ness was done, and the IfoiLse pm*tx)sely adjourned for 
dinner. At the return of members in the afternoon the 
d<x>rs ivere found guarded ; the secluded members were not 
permitted to pass, and a vote was at once taken that tliey 
should not again be allowed to enter the Homse, Wrath- 
ful at tlie failure of his protest and at the continuance of 
the republican form of government, I^^nne attacked hia 
adversarie.s fiercely in print. In Englamrs Confmion^ pub- 
lished 30th May 1659, in the True and Full Narrative^ and 
in The Brief Secessary Vindication he gave long accotuits 
of the attempt to enter thy House and of his ejection, 
while in the Curtaine Drtm^ne ho held up the claims of the 
Rump to derision. In Mola Amtaria the ruling powers 
are described as “a new-fangled Government, compacted 
of Treason, lJaur|>ation, Tyranny, Theft, and Murder. 
Wood, how'evor, denies that thU was by 3^ In 
Shuffling^ CuUii^^ and Healing^ 26th May^ he rejoic^ at 
the quarrels whi^ he sees arising, for you all complain 
I hope I ahaU win at 
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th6 abHurdity of the constant tendency to multiply ofith.s, 
while ‘‘remonstrances,” “narratives,” “queries,” “prescrip 
tions,” “vindications,” “declarations,” ami “ sfetenicnts ” 
were scatteied broadcast. Upon tin? cry of the “gocjd old 
caftse ” he is especially sarcastic and severq in Tli€ True 
flood Old Cause 'idyktlt/ stuted and otl*er pamphlets. 
hoi/alty Vanished- explains it.seJf. ltii?f acclivity and fear- 
lessness in attiickiug tljose in power during this eventful 
year wore remarkable, and an ironical }>etitiou was circu- 
lated iji Westiuinster ilall and the London streets com- 
plaining of his indofatigal>lc scribbli!\g. On l2tU October 
the Kurnp was again exp^:lled by litimbcrt, and on 24t)» 
December once more restored. On *jGtli December IVynne 
made another fniil less attc*inpt to take his seat. In obedi- 
ence to the pojuilar voice, liowever, tlie ejected ineinbers 
of 1048, with Drynne among them, wearing a basket, hilt 
sword, re-eiit(rrod the llou.se. ai^d resumed tlnrir old seats ou 
21st February 1000. He boidly declared that if Charles 
Mas to come back it M'ci*e best doTJc^ by tiie votes of those 
who had made war ou lii.s father, and was admonished for 
lii.s languagt? by Monk ainl the l»rivy council. Thi.s pailia- 
ment recalled Charles and di.ssolved itself immediately, 
J*rynne bringing in the liill for tlie dissolution on 24th 
F<4>ruiiry. On l.‘>t.h March lie appears as one of three 
a])pointed to carry t>nt the resolution of the House expunge 
ing* the Kngagement. 

'rjie (_V)n\ eutiori Farliament, which met on Doth A]*ril 
HiOt), 4*c»ntaiiuMl a ]»arge number of IVesbyteriuns. Viynne, 
will) M.'is returned for two jilaces, J.udgcrsliall and iiath, 
elected ti) sit for tlie latter, and on 1 Glli June presented to 
the king an addre.ss from the emporatu)!!, evidently tlrawn 
n[> by himself, umler the title of Batknnia .lUdiviva, On 
1st. May ]je was nominatetl on the committee ajipointed “ to 
pAu.<e the Journals and Jlceords, and to examine what pre- 
tended Acts or onlers liave passed, incoJisistent M’itli the 
govftrumeiit by King, Lords, and Commons, and report 
tluun, M'ith their opiiium thereon, to this House,” arul to 
seciire the .steady at lmini.st ration of the law, and the con- 
firmation of the legal judgment.^ of the past years. On tUh 
May ]io went to tlm Lords with various loyal votes of the 
Commons, and again on 18th May and on 9lh June. On 
3d June he “ fell upon” Ashley Cooper for putting his hand 
to the “ insirument ” to settle the rrotectiu* in j>o>ver. On 
the loth lie moveil that CtJonel Fleetw'ood, Richard (Voin- 
well, John CJtxKlwin, Thoqie, and VVhilcloc'k should be 
exi epted frojn the Act of general jKirdon and oblivion, the 
BpecAly ])assing of which he stroimly urged iiiKUi tlie House. 
It is said that at the Restoration lie applied to be madi^ one 
of the barou.s of the exchequer, and that it was in default 
of. this, and to keep so active a man in good temper, that 
he M'as appointed chief keeper of the records in the l\>Mvr 
with a stilaiy of .£500 a year by Charles, “of his ownc 
meere motion for my sorvicc.s ami sutrorings for him under 
the late usurpers, and strenuous endeavours by printing 
and otherwdse to restore His Majesty.” (hi 2d July he 
fcupj>ortcd a proposal that all othcers who liad served 
during the Pn>tcctonite should now refund their salarie.s, 
and declared that he knew tliat those pei*son8 had received 
above .£250,000 for their iniquitous doings and to keep 
out the king, a charge he had previously made on 12th 
May, In dll the debates be was for severity upon any 
one who had held office Cromwell. On Otli July he 

spoke “ very honestly and passionately ” from the Presby- 
terian point of view in the first great debate on religion, 
atid on the 16ih doclajN^ he “would not l>o for l»ishop.s 
unless they would dcriva their power fit>m the king and 
not ¥ann^ themselves to be lu the debate 

of .the 27th upon the I^rds' del^y ia pi^ the Act of 
thd^nity PryM found an 

in the 
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debate on the Mini.stera’ Rill, lio urgc^d a settlement on 
the princij»}e that tlie ministers sliiuild l#e coijq>elleil to 
take the oath, but tliat “all pve.sen lotions should be geuxi 
throughout, though not l»y the right patrons, in time of 
trouble.” On 17th August he spoke ]»assionutely against 
any leniency whatsoever being extended to any of the 
king\s judgi's. It i.s curious, liowevur, to find lliat tlie 
House ajipointed him to earry the i»etition to the king in 
fav'onr of Lambert or ^’^UJe. When the question of di.s- 
l»anding eame. up, for llie. eariying ont i.»i which he was in 
October made one of the coinmisshuiers, IVynne m<>\etl 
that no arrears sln.>ul(i l)e ])ai*.l to those w'lio Lad Mcte<l 
with Lamliert and diil not submit. On Ttli No\ ember he 
supjiorted the Rill for the attainder of Crttinwcll and others 
who had participateil in the king's execution, and wiye 
since dead, and j»avticiiJri]ly der.iji d that tlic lic.nse. would 
take the first anti second reading at tlie saine .fitting, a.s 
wa.s df>ne in the (‘ase <.4‘ the king’s tiuil. Al s‘)me time, in 
this year (IbbO) he wroti; a letter on the evil ciistoin of 
drinking liealths, a suigeet di.-cus.sevl in tlu! Ibmse ou 
10th November. 4'here was ind* r«l seurcely any <lel*ate in 
which Prynnc'.s voice was not heanl ; he sjM.ke again.U 
laying cost of the abolithin of tlie court of wards 

U}.M.>ii the excd.se, ha\ ing licen in Angnst app<»iijtcd on 
the comniission for ap[>CJil.s and regulating tlie excise, 
ami in favour of ifiils again.-^t the profanation i.>f the 
l..ord*s Day (in which his km>v\h'dge of eccle.sfastical ccai- 
troversy again ap[»eared) and against .svveaiing. He. ap- 
jK-ars at thi.s time to have been idlicially connected A\ith 
the Admiralty. He siq»p(»rled on 27th NoMTiibei* the 
abortive fit tern] )i to turn tfie king’s deidaration ctaicern- 
ing ecclesiastical atfairs into a Rill, ami nioveil against 
the }iayinent of the th.4»ts of the attaint isl regieides. In 
r>ecembcr he. vsTole. against the bi.'-hops to the king, thu.s 
“ blemishing his late scrvici s.” During this year was ]>uVi- 
lished -t JSrtff:t)nalfie ]'iudieaiion o/* flte Svjn cnfu. A 
and nJvrisdirtloit o/' Christian J\in*/Sy L*/rds^ ./*arlia fnenls^ 
t(s Will tiVir the Pitsiii.ssiun^ as Persans a/ JjtlifO/Ut ytts^ Pre- 
lates^ iitul (i/iurr.hmeti. 

At the elections for tlie ronsirinaiy Parliament, wliicli met 
on 8th May IGGl, IVynne was again rtlui ned as member 
for Rath in spite of the vehement efforts of the Ivovalists 
headed by ?>ir T. Rridgc. This j>arliamciit was bent uptut 
tlie huiniliatioii of the l‘rcsb\ terians, ami I‘r\ iine tip]»eaj.s in 
his familiar charach r of protester. ( >n .!h >th May, when 
tlie jneinbcrs Look the sac rament fogetliei* at St Margaret’s, 
“Mr Prynne and some few others refused to take? it kneel- 
ing. Tim parson witli tlie bread jias-^iMl on and rcln.^ed !»> 
give it, but he witli the wine, not m-licing, gave the wine.” 
With Secretary Morris l*rvnne oL>posc<l llie mention tliat 
Dr (jrunuing should reeei VC the thanks of the House and be 
de.sired to ]irirjt his sermon. On the i Sth of this month he 
had moved that the Kngagement, vcith the Solemn Ltague 
and Coveiiant, should be. linrned by the hangman. Ou 
13th July he w;is the sul>ject of attack, as being in a way 
the rep VC* scuta live of Presbyterianism ; tin*. House in its 
vehement Anglicanism declurcd tJiat his paj«er lately pnh 
lush%*d, Sundry Ileasfms aaainst the vtw intendtd Jiilf for 
yovemhiff and re/urmint/ CorporafianSy was illcgtil, rnDe, 
scandalous, and .seditious. IVynne^ was censure d, ami so 
strong was the feeling that he deemed it best to exjne.ss 
his sorrow, iq>on which the offence vv;is remitted. The 
continued attacks upon the TVesbyterian.s led him to [Uib- 
lish his l<hart, >SV>6rr, Pacific EAuminatian of Kcvierances in 
the Common Prayer^ as well as the Apoli^yy for Tender 
Consrimees torichiny Not JioiHtuj ai the Name of Jesus. In 
lfi62 •there nppeai-ed also the Vrena Patiia.mtntas'ia 
BedivivtJ^ possildy a ixirtion of tlie Beyhter of Parlia- 
mentary Writs, of M hieh the fourth and concluding volume 
was published in 1064. Durinfg 1663 he served constantly 
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o»i coTniiiittees, and was cliairraan of tlio coiiunitteo of 
suj'ply in July, and a;;ain in April IGGl. 

In the third session Prynnc was oiu’e more, 13th May 
lOG l, censured for altering the draft of a flill relating to 
puhlic- houses after couiniitment, hut the House again, u]>on 
his .submission, wliile taking severe notice (»f an irregu- 
larity ooinruitted by “.so ancient and knowing a inemher,” 
1 ‘eniitted the otTence, and he again appears on the com- 
mittee of p»*iviJeg(‘s in November .and afterwards. In 10G5 
ami 1 G60 he ]niblishe<l the siocond and first volumes 
re.sjiecti vely of the Exart C hronolf if flail Vunliailioii and 
J/u'torl'<fl Of mount ration of the supreme eccltisiastieal juris- 
diction exercised by the Knglisli kings from the original 
j>Ianting of Oiri.stianity to the death of UicJuird 1. in 
•ihe latter year especially he Avas very busy with his pen 
against the Jesuits. In January 1607 he was one of three 
appointed to manage, the evidence at the liearing of the 
im[»eachinent of Lord Mordaiint, and in November of the 
same year si>oke in defence of (‘larendoii, .so far a.s the 
sale of Dunkirk was concerned ; and this a[>pcars to have 
been the la.st time that he addressed the Ilou.se. In 1668 
was ptibli.shed liis Anrum ItajinPR or Ecfordn fonrernlmj 
Qtififn if oh the Brirf AnimadrfvnionJ^ on Cokes Jnstitutfs 
in 1661), and the J/inforif of Kinff John^ Uenry J I and 
Edward /., in wlilch the power of the croAvu over ccclesi- 
a.stie.s was maintained, in 1670. The date of the Ahridg- 
mxnt of the Eerords of the Tower of London is doubtful, 
though the preface is date<l 16r)(),r>7. Ih-yune died in liis 
lodgiug.s at JamaJu’s Inn, li lth October 1660, and Ava.s 
buried in the Avalk under ilm chapel there, wliieh stands 
upon jullars. His Avill, by whi(*h he gave one portion of 
hi.s book.s to Lincoln’s Inn and another to Oriel C’ollogo, 
is dated llth Augu.st 1060. IVynne wa.s never married. 

Tho following curious .account of liis habits is given by AVooJ. 
“His cusIdui when lie .•^tmlieil was to put on a h>ng <|uiltcd caji 
which crtinc an inch over hi.s eyes, serving as an uuibredhi to defend 
them from too much light; and, seldom eating a dinner, would 
every three hour.s «>r moie be munching a roll of bn^ad, and now 
and then refoi.sh his exhausted spirits with ale hronglit to him by 
Ills s*Tvant.’' There is a j»ortrair. of him in Oriel College, Oxford, 
and Wood mentions one by Hollar, aii<l an cngr.iving by iStcnt, a.s 
the best extant. (S, U. (». • O. A.} 

PUVTANTS (pi. firtflaneis) was the title of certain 
otticials in Greek state.s. They appear to liave succcetled 
the kings at the time Avlien the monarcliiciil form of 
government Ava.s aliolished tliroughout Greece. At Khodcs 
they continued to be the chief magistrates a.s late as the 
1st century ii.c., hut in other statc.s tlicir functions dwindled. 
Though they were not prie.sts, they had the charge of certain 
pulJic sacrifices. Their head<juarters were in tJie “j>ryta- 
neum” or town-hall, the central point of a Greek .st;ite, where 
a fire was ke]>t per[)etually burning on the public hearth. 
Wlieri a colony was founded the fire in the prytancum of 
the now city was kindled from the fire in the prytaiieum 
of the niother-city, and if this colonial fire ever l)a|)|»ened 
to be cxtingui.shed it w'as rekindled from the,.H.ame source. 
At Athens in cla.ssi<.*al times tlie jirylaneis wme'tho.se fifty 
mcmber.s of the (amncil of five hundred wlio presided at 
the council meetings as well as at tlie ]K)pular assemblies. 
They con.sisted of the fifty membtjrs avIio repre.sented one 
of the ten tribes on the council. The office was held for 
a tenth of a year and j)assed in rotation to the rei>re8enta- 
th^e-s of each of the ten tribes. During their term of office 
the prytanei.s were maintained at the iniblic cxpcii.se in 
the tholos or rotunda (not, as i.s S4:)metifnes stated, in the 
prylanenm). As the liighe^it mark of honour, distingui.shed 
citizens and their descetidants were sometimes maintained 
for life in the prytaneum. Here, tot>, ainl>assad4)rs were 
entertained. There was further a court of justice at Athens 
called the “court in the prytancum”; it tried murderers 
who were not to be foufid, and also lifeless instmniehts 
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which liad been the cause of death, — an institution prob- 
ably existing from a very remote antiquity. 

ITlZKtdVSL, one of the principal towns of Galicia, 
Au.stria, and the seat of a Roman Catholic at id of a Greek 
bi.'^liop, is picturesquely situated on the river San, about 
1 10 miles tef’ the cast of Cracow. It contains several 
churches, of whiAi tlic two cathedrals are the most inter- 
esting, and nmnevou.s convents, schools, and seminaries. 
Among its manufactures arc woc»den ware.s, linen, leather^ 
arul liqueur, and a brisk trade is carried on in these articles 
aiul in agricultural produce. The tnide is mo.stly in tlie 
hiiiuls of Jews, who form fully a third of the population. 
On tlie hill above the town are the ruin.s of an old castle, 
.said to liavc been founded by Casimir tlie Great. Since 
1H7 I Przeniy.sl has beiiii strongly fortified. The population 
of the town ])ro[*er in IHSO was 9iil I, of the commune 
20 , 010 . « 

Przomysl, oiu* of th(* olfiost towri.s in (ialiin.'i, claims to have been 
rntiij«bMi in tho 8th century, ami was at om; time capibil of a largu 
iudojHimlont principality. Casimir the tircat amt other J'ulish 
])rijiccs endowcii it with privileges similar b» those, of Cracow, ami it 
attained ii high degree pios]KM’ily. In iho l/th eentury its im- 
portance was destroyed hy inroads of Tat.irs, ( .!!o.Msrn:k.s, ami .Swciles. 

mALMANAZAR/(;KORUK (c. 1679-1763), the assumed 
name of a ]»re.tended native of Formosa, wlio was iq rtrality 
a Frenchman, and was b.n'u about 1679, probably in 
La.ngu»*doc. According to his own account lie was smit in 
lus .seventh year to .a free school taught by two Franci.scan 
monks, after Avhich he was edncateil in a Jesuit eoliege 
“in an arthiepi-scopal city.” On leaving college he w'a..s 
recommended as tutor to a young gentleman, but .soon 
fell into a lazy and idle life and bc<-ame involved in 
jioeuniary difiieulties. This induced him to a.s.suine variou.s 
personation.s in order to obtain a .supply of reardy money, 
liis first being that of a pilgrim on tin? journey to Rome. 
Afterward.s he travelled tlirough Germany, Rral)ant, and 
Flanders in tlie character of a Japane.se convert. At 
Lidge ho enlisted in the Dutch .service, .shortly after which 
lie altered Ills character to that of an unconverted Japane.se. 
At Sliiy.s ho made the acquaintance of a Scotcli (diaplain, 
by whom he waiJ brought over to England and iiitroduceil 
to the bislio]) of London. Having undergone eonversiou 
to (.!hiistianity, lie wa.8 employed by the bishop to tran.slate 
the church catechism into w'hat w'as supiK>sed to be the 
Formosan language. In 1701 ho published a fictitious 
J/istoriral and Geographical Description of Eormosn, and 
wa.s .shortly afterwards sent to complete his studies at tho 
university of Oxford, The work of course was founded 
on previous publication.s, but the compilation done 
with great cleverness, in addition to which he printed a 
so-<*allcd Formosan alphabet, and specimens of tho language 
accompanied with trail si ation.s. In 1707 he jiublislied 
DUilogue between a Japanese, and a Formosan, There also 
appeiired without date An hufuLry into ihe Objections 
against George Psalmanazar of Fornnfsrty %viih George 
Psalmanazar's Answer. To add to his income he also 
joined another person in promoting the sale of a sort of 
white jajmn, the art of painting which he professed to 
have brought from Ff»rmosa. His [iretenKions >vcre from 
the bcjginning doubted by many, and when exposure was 
inevitable he made a full confeRsion of his guilt. Through- 
out the rest of his life he not only exhibited a seemingly 
conscientious regard for truth but according to l>r Samuel 
Johnson, os reported by Mrs Piozzi, “a piety, jienitence, and 
virtue exceeding almost what wo read as wonderful in tho 
lives of the saints.” Dr Johnson used to discuss tbeo- 
Iogic.al and literary matters with him in an alehouse in* 
the city, and cherished so high an opinion of If s chaiju^ter 
and talents that he asserted he would, -‘as soon think of 
contradicting a; bishop.” Psalmatiazar obtainecl a comfoH^ 
able living by writing for the booksells^t's* He publish^/ 
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Essays on Scriptural Suhjerts (1753), contributed various 
arti<;iea to tlio Ancient Universal IJistory^ and completed 
Palmer’s IliMury rtf Printiag, He died in lr«vnnonger 
Row, Old Street, London, 3d May 17G3. His mcjiioirs 
appeared in 1704 untler the title AfeuuAvs^ nf * ^ * 
commonly knotm hy t/ie Name of Gtorye VsaUnanazar^ but 
do not tlijsclosc his real name or the plac^ of liis birtli. 

PSALMS, Book OK, or Psaltkr, tlie first book of the 
Hagiographa in the Hebrew Bible. 

Title and Traditional Authorship , — The Hebrew title 
of the book is D'^nn, UdnUlm, or "'r?? “ boi>k 

of hymns'^ or rather “songs of praise."^ The singular 
n^nn is properly the infinitive or nomen vfrhi of 
a verb emplo^-ed in the tichnical languiige of the temple 
service for tJu^ (execution of a jubilant s<iiig of ]>raise to the 
accompaniment of music ami the l»laro of the priestly 
trumpets (1 Cliron. xvi. 4 sy,, 3 ; 2 (Uiron. v. 12 s(j.y 
The Jiame is not therefore crpially ai»plieable to all psalms, 
and in the later Jowisli ritual the synonym ha f lei sj>ocially 
designates two sm‘ies of psalms, cxiii.-exviii. ami exlvi.-cL, 
of which the former was sung at tlie tliree great feasts, the 
encienia., ami the m;w moon, and the latter at the daily 
morning prayer. 3’hat the whole book is named “ praises 
is clearly due to the fact that it was the tnanual of the 
leini>le service of s^nig, iii wliich jiraise Avas the leading 
feature. Put for an imlividual ]»sa!m the usual name is | 
(in th(i I hide only in titles of psahns), wliic-h is applio I 
able lo any piece desigm^d to be sung to a musi<*al a<!C*om- 
panimeut. Of this word \faXfios, “psalm,'* is a translation, 
and in the (_«ro(?k BiVdo tho Avhole bo()k is eal]e<l tlaX/iol or 
xj. iLXrripiov 3'he title xfuXpot or fh./3Xo^ if tiXpior is used 
in the New Ti^stamont (i.uke xx. 12, xxiv. 1 I ; Aets i. 20), 
but«in lleb. iv. 7 avo find another title, namely “ DiiA’id/* 
lli|)polytns tells us that in his time most Christians said 
“the Psalms of JXavid,*' and believed the Avholo V»oolc lo 
be his ; but this title ami belief are both of Jewish, origin, 
for in 2 Mao. ii. 13 ra too Aaiad means the Psalter, and 
the title of the a[>oery]»hal “ I'saltor of Solomon ’* implies 
that th(3 previon.sly existing Psalter was ascril>od to David. 
JoAvish tradition does not make David the author of all 
the psalms ; but as he Avas regardetl as lljo bmnder and 
legislator of the tomple psiilnnuly (1 Chron., vt sup, ; H/.ra 
iii. 10 j Noh. xii. 36, 45 av/. ; Ecolus. xlvii, 8 s<p\ so also 
ho was liehl to have. c<»mpletod and arranged the avIioIo 
book, thougli according to Talmmlic tradition ^ ho iman*- 
porated psalms l)y ten other authors, Adam, Melchizcdek, 
Abraham, Moses, ireman, deduthun, A.saph, ami tlie three 
sons of Korah, With this it agrees that tho titles of the 
psalms name no one later than Solomon, and e\'eu he is not 
recognized a.s a psalmodist by the most ancient traxliiion, 
that of tho L\X., Avhieh omits him from the title of Ps. 
cxxA'ii. and inake.s Ps. Ixxii. be written not by but of him. 
The details of tlio traditi»)n of authorshi]> show con.sider- 
ablo variation ; according to the 'I’alinudic view Adam is 
author of the 8abbath psalm, xcii., ami Melcliizedek of Ps. 
ex., while Abraham is identified Avith Etliaii the Kzmliitc 
(Ps, Ixxxix,). But, according to older .IcAvish tradition 
attested by Origen,^ Ps. xcii. is by Moses, to Avhom are 
assigned Pss. xc.-c. inclusive, according to a general rule 
that all anonymoiw pieces are by tho siimo hand wdth the 
nearest preceding psalm wliose author is named ; and Ps. 
cx., which by its title is Davidic, seems to have been given 
to Melchizeclek to avoid the dilemma of Matt. xxii. 41 sk^, 

1 yilppol., cfl. liag., p. ISa ; Knncb., //, iff., vi. 25, 2; Epipli,, 
Jlfe^ 6l Tond., § 28; Jerome’s preface to TmlL jtixta llebrseos- 

* Similarly in the Syriac Bible the title la “maamorc.” 

* Tfee paesJlpes are collected lii Kinihrs preface to hia commentary 
on mliuiSj wL SchilUr-S9ElU€ieey> Cambridge, 1883. 

. 1 514 eg., ed* Rue ; cp. Hlppbl. , 1 l^ >i«pra ; Jerome, Sp, , 

CXJU:(<ul injdal, . ’ ' i 


Origen’s rule accounts for all the psalms except i. and ii., 
Avhifh Avcrc soinetime.s n.-ckoned as one ]>oem (Act.s xiii. 
33 'in tlie M'esterii text; Origen ; />. Uerakhotk^ f. Db), and 
ap]jear to liave been ascribed to D;i\’id (Acts iv. 25). 

3’hc 0[}inioii of tlcTome {Pnr/, in I I eh.) ami other 

(’hristiiin writers that the collector of tho Psalter av as Ezra 
«loes not .set in to rest on Jewish tradition. 

Aaiurc ami Oriyiti <>f the. Collection,- M’hatever may bo 

the A’lilue of the titles to imlividmil psalms, tluro can be 
no question that tlie trailitioii tliat tho P.salrt*r was col- 
lected by David is not liistorical ; for no one dtnibl.s tliat 
.some of the jisalm.s date from after Mie Babylonian exile. 
The truth that underlies the tradition i.s that the collection 
is e.s.sentia!Iy tin* liymn-lK>ok of llie second temple, and it 
was therob>ro ascrii>ed to |)avid, beceaise. it was assumed,, 
as we .see cliiarly fi’om Chronicles, that the order of w’<»rslii|> 
in the second lem[>le wa.s the same as in the first, ;iml liad 
Ijavid a.s Its father ; as Closes conqiK^led the Jaw of Israid 
for all time befeue the jieople entered ("anaan, s(» David 
ciiinpleted tlie llieory ami contents of tlie temple p.sdmody 
before the temple itsiJf was built. AVlien we thus under- 
stand it.s origin, the traditi(»i\ l»eeoines really instructive, 
ami may bo translated into a statement Avlilidi throw.s light 
on a miinbt.-r of points (^mineeteil will) the ]>ook, namely, 
tliat llie P.siiltcr Avas (finally, at lea.st) collecttd with a 
liturgical jnirpose. 3’hn.s, though the Psalms represent a 
great range i>f individual religions experience, they avoiil 
sinrli .si tun lions and expressions as are loo unique to bo 
ns€;<l in fo ls of juihlic devotion. Many of the psalms are 
tloxoJogies or tlie like, ex[aessly Avrittcu for tJio temi»!o; 
others are made up of extj'acts from ohh r jioems in a Avay 
perfectly natural in «'i liymn-lxHJv, V»ut otlierwi.se hardly iu- 
leJligible. 8ucli ancient hymns as Jvvod. xv. 1 .sv/., Jmlgc.s 
V., 1 Sam. ii. 1 A'/., are not included in tlie collection, though 
motives borroAvcil from them are embodied in more modern 
l»sabn.s ; the interest of tlie collector, we see, Avas not his- 
torical but liturgical. Again, the temple, Zion, tlie solemn 
feasts, are ccui.stantly kept in the foregrouml. All tlie.sti 
]><niits go to .show that the collection Avas not only u.scd 
but airtiially formed for use in the teiiqJe. 

'riio question now arises, AVas the collection a singlo 
act or i.s tlui Psalter made up of several older collections 1 
And here we, liavo tir.st to ob.servo that in the Hebrew' text 
the P.sjilter is divided into five Ixuiks, each, of which closes 
Avith a doxology. The .sehoine. of tlic win Je i.s as follows : — 

Book ]., J*.ss, 1 . xli. ; all .iTi- iisciibrJ t'> I'aviJ i xccpt i.. li., 

X. (Avhicli is rt-all V piot of ix. ). x.wiii. i a.'if.i il»fil to Ilaviil in 
f/two/o////, xli. 13. Uoi.'k II., IVs. \Jii. -l.vxii. : of llo'sc xlii. -xlix. arc 
a.soiib(‘d to till! Koraliitos (xliii. being part of xlii. ), 1. to AsrijJi, 
li.-Lxxi. to David {i.*x(!cpt Ixvi., Ixvii., Ixxi. aimnyinons ; in hXX. 
the last two hear r);i\ id’s iiaiin ), Ixxii. lo Scilniuoii ; ihonlotfu, Ixxii. 
I.S, followfil by lUo “Th** ]tr.iyi'is of David th.: .son 

of* J 0 S.S 0 are canloil.” lionk HI., Pss. Ixxiii. - Ixxxix*. : Io n; Ixxiii,- 
Ixxxiii. lx-.ar the name of Asaj>h, Ixxxiv., Jxxxv., Ixxxvii., Ixwviii. 
that of the Korahites, Ixwvi. of l.lavid, Ixxxviii. of Jleinan, ixxxix. 
of Kthan ; diKroonjt/, Ixxxix. 5*2. IhMik IV’., Ps.s. xe.-< vi. : all aro 
aiionynioii.s except, xo. (.Moses), ti., ciii. (David), - J,X X. gives nls»> 
c iv. to DuvJ^l ;*h<Tc the doxology is ]>f‘enUar, “ l.ilessed be .lehovah 
(.JoJ of Israel from everlasting and to everlasting. And l<t nil 
l}rople: snij Aiin-.n, llallolujah.” Book V., Pss. c'\ ii.-el. ; of these* 
ctviii.-gx., exxii., c.v.viv. , exxxi., cxxxiii,, ex xxviii. -c.-x I v. are ascribed 
to David, and exxvii. lo Sohnnon, and e\'x.-c:x.\xiv. arci pilgriniago 
psahns ; DXX. varies roiisidc-rably from the. Mt'brew as to the 
psjilins to be ascribed to David ; the book closes with a gi’oup of 
doxologieiil psalm.s. 

Tho division into five V>«>oks Avas knoAvn to Hipj>olytu.s, but 
a clo.ser e.xamination of tho doxologies hIioavs tlmt it doea 
not represent tlio original scheme of tho 1‘saUer; for, Avliila 
tho doxologies to tlio hist three books are no jiart of the 
psalms to Avidcli they are attached, but really mark ilio end 
of a book in a piioiis fashion not uncotnmon in Eastern litera- 
ture, that to book iv. A»dth its rubric addressed to the people 
plainly belongs to the psalm, or rather lo its liturgical exe- 
cution, an<i does not therefore really mark the close of a 
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colkotion onre separata In point of fact hooks iv. and v. 
have .so many common characters that there i.s every reason 
to regard them as a single great gToii}*. Again, the imtin 
part of books ii.' and iii. ( Pss. xlii.-l.xxxiii.) is distinguished 
from the rest of the Tsalter l»y habitu^ly avoi<ling the 
name Jehovah (tlie Loixl) and using Kloliiin (God) instead, 
even in cases like Vs. I. 7, wlicre “1 am Jehovah thy God 
of Kxod. XX. 2 is •piot.ed but changed very awkwardly to 
“ [ am f kui thy (Jud.'^ This i.s not due to the authors of 
the individual [»salins, but to an editor; for Ps. liii. is only 
another reci nsion of Ps. xiv., and Ps. Ixx. repeats ]^art of 
Ps. xl., and here Jehovah is six times changed to Elohim, 
while the opposite change happens but once. The Eloliim 
psidins, t hen, have undergone a common editorial treatment 
distinguishing them from the rest of the Psiilter. And 
tliey make up the mass of luniks ii. and iii., the remaining 
p.sfilins, Ixxxiv.-lxxxix., a[>pearvng tv> be a sort of a]»iieiidix. 
Put when vve look at the ICloliim ]isalms more nearly wo 
see that they contain two distinct dements, Davidic psalms 
and psalms ascribed to the ficvitical choirs (sons of Korah, 
Asajih). The Davidir. collection as wc have it sjJits the 
Levitical pstilins into two groups ainl actually divitles the 
Asaphic Ps. 1. from tlie main A.sa}>hie collection, Ixxiii.- 
Ixxxiii. 'i'his order can Jiartlly be original, especially as the 
Davidic liiiohini p.salms have a .separate suUscri|itioii (Ps. 
Jxxii. :^0), Hut if we remove them wi* get a continuous 
Ixxly of Levitical Elohim psfihns, or rather two collect ion.s, 
the first Korahitie cand tlie seconti Asaphic, to which there 
hav(y been iidded way of a]>[)cndix by a nou Elohistic 
editor a sup[)leincntury groujj of Korahite p.salnis and one 
])salm (cerUvinly late) ascril.ied to David. The formation 
of books iv. and v. is certainly later than the Elohistic re- 
/biction of Vi(K)k.s ii. ami iii., for ]^s. eviii. is made up of two 
Elohim psalms (Ivii. 7-11, lx. 0-12) Va the El nhisdc form ^ 
though the last two hooka of th(4 PsiiHcr are generally 
Jehovistic. We can thna distinguish the following step.s 
in the redaction:- (/i) the formation of a Davidic colleetion 
(book i.) with a clositig doxology : (/>) a second Davidic 
collection ( H.-lxii.) with doxology and sub.scription ; (c) a 
twofold Levitical collection (xlii.-xlix. ; J., Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.) ; 
{d) an Elohistic redaction and com bination of (/>) ami {r) ; 
(fi) tJie addition of a non liJolii.stic .su[ipleme7it to (d) with 
a do.xology ; (f ) a collcctiim later than (/i), consisting of 
hooks iv., V. .And Jinally the anonymous p.saim.s i., ii., 
which as anonymous were hardly an original ])art of hook 
i., may have been ])refixed after the whole I’.sjilUr was 
eom[ilcted. see too that it is only in the latest collec- 

tion (liooks iv., V.) tliat anonymity is tlie rule, and titlc.s, 
especially titles with names, occur only sjiorfid Legally. Else- 
where the titles run in .series and corr<?.sj)ond to the limits 
of older collections. 

/J/tte of the Coflcrtion. — A process of collection which 
iiivolvas .so many sta,ge.s imist plainly have taken a con- 
siderable time, and the tjiiestion ari.ses whether wc can fix 
a limit for its beginning and end or oven assign a date 
for any one .stage of the [U'oeoss. An inferior limit for the 
final collection is given by the Septiiagint translation. 
Hut this translation itself was not WTitten all at ^mce, 
and its histruy Ls obscure ; wc only know from the [>ro- 
logue to Ecclc.siasticus that tlio Hagiographa, and doubt- 
less tliertifore the Psalter, wei'e read in Gi*cek in Egypt 
al)Out 130 B.C. or somewliat later.^ And tlic Greek Psaiter, 
though it contains one apo<^ryphal psalm at the cli>se, is 
essentially the same as the Hebrew^ ; there is nothing to 
suggest that the Greek wjis first ti-anslated from a less 
complete Psalter and afterwards e.xteuded to agrt^ witli 

* Tlie text of the passage obNcure ami in part connpl^bat the 
liatiu |*ciini inultum toiuvoTls ibl fiiisneni’' i>robably exproase;! tli« 
author*.') meaning. A friend haa suggested to the writer that for 
wo ought iierbapM to read ^yxpov(<raf. 
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the extant Hebrew. It is therefore reasonable to* hold 
that the Hel>rew Psalter completed and recognized os 
an authoritative collection long enough before 130 B.c. to 
allow of its jiassing to the Greek-speaking Jews in Alex- 
andria. Ileyond this the external evidence for the efun- 
[iletion of th|^ collection does not carry us. It appears 
indeed from 1 Chipon. xvi., 2 Chron. vi. iJ, 42, that various 
psalms belonging to liooks iv. and v, were current iji the 
time of the Chronicler, —that is, towards the close of the 
Persian or more jirobably in the earlier part of the Greek 
perhxl. Hut it is not certain that the psalms ho quotes 
(xevi., cv,, cvi., cxxxii.) already existed in their place in 
our l^saUcr, or that Ps. cvi. even exi.ste.iJ in its present form, 
'furning now to internal cvidem^e, we find the surest start- 
ing-point in tlie Levitical psalms of the Elohi.stic collection. 
The.sc., as we have .seen, h>rm two groiqi.s, refeiTod to the 
.sons of Korah and to Asapli. At the beginning of the 
Greek peritKl or .somcwliat^ater .'\.sa[ih was taken to be a 
conteinjiorary of David and chief of the singers of his time 
(Nch. XI i. 4(>), or one of the three chief singer.s belonging 
to the three groat Levitical liou.sc.s (1 Chron. xxv. I .vy.). 
Hut the older history knows nothing of an individual 
A.saph ; at the time of the return from Babylon the guild 
of singcr.s as a whole was called Ihu; A.sapli (Ezra ii. 11), 
and so apfwirently it was in the time of Nchemisfl (Nch. 
xi. 22, ireb.).*^ '^rhe singers or Asaphito.s are at this time 
still 7li.stiiigui.shed from the Lovites; the ohlcst attempt 
to incorporate them with that tribe appe-ars in Kxod. vi. 
21, where Ahiasaph — that is, the eponyni of the guild of 
A.saphites — i.s made one of the three sous of Kuraii. Hut 
whmi singers and J.evitcs were fu.sed the A.sa]iliites ceasi^i 
to be the only singers, and ultimaUly, as we sec in C lliron- 
ides, tht?y were di.stingni.shetl from the Koraliite.s and 
reckoned to Gei*shom (I Chron. vi.), while the lic4id of^.he 
Koraliites is lleiuan, as in the title of Ps. Ixxxviii, It 
i.s only in the appendix to the Elohistic psalm V»ook that 
we find llcman and Ethan side by side with A.sa[di, in 
the (^hronicle.s, but the Ixidy of the collection di.stingulshes 
Ixitween two guilds of singers, Koraliites and As;i[ihitc,s,and 
Is therefore as a collection younger than Nehciiiiah, but 
pre.suniably olfler tlnan Clirouicles with its three guilds. 

The contents of the Korahite and A.sapliic p.salms give no 
rea.son to doubt that they really were collcctCMi by or for 
these two gnilJ.s. Hotli group.s are remarkable by the 
fact that they hardly contain any recognition of present 
sin on the part of the c!onim\inity of Jewdsh faith — thongli 
they do confe.s.s the sin of Israel in the jiast — but are 
cxerci.sed with the ob.servation that ])rosperity docs not 
follow righteousness eitlicr in the case of the individual 
(xlix., Ixxiii.) or in that of the nation, which suffers not- 
withstanding its loyalty to Gtxl, or even on account thereof 
(xliv., Ixxix.). Now' the rise of the problems of individual 
faith i.s the mark of the ago tliat follow'ed Jeremiah, while 
the 7'onfident assertion of national rigliteousnes.s under 
misfortune is a characteristic mark of i»ious Judai.sm after 
Ezra, in the period of the law but not earlier, Malachi, 
Ezni, and Nchemiah, like Haggai and Zechariah, are still 
very far from holding that the sin of Isi-ael lies aJl in the 
pa.st. Again, a considerable number of thcBc psfdms (xUv., 
Ixxiv., Ixxix., Ixxx.) point to an historical situation which 
can be very definitely n^lized. They are post -exile in 
their whole tone and belong to a time ivhen prophecy had. 
coased and the synagogue worship w'as fully established 
(Ixxiv. 8, 9). But the Jews arc no longer the obedient 

* ITio threefold division of the sinf^rs appemiu the sam 
accf»rdlng to the Hebrew text of ver. 17^ hot the oocarrgice of ■ 

than a« a proper name inisteud of s mnskiii; note U and . 

makes the text of LXX. preferable. :.!^ha flint 
choir u therefore in Neh. xU. 24,. i.e^y n0t.eariitfr 
Great, with Whom Jaddua (ver. 22) ^ - 
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bUive.s*of Persia; there has been a national rising and armies 
have gone forth to battle. Yet <lod has not gone forth 
with them : the heathen have been victorious, blood htis 
flowed like water round Jerusalem, the temple liias been 
deflleil, and these disasters assume the character of a reli- 
gious persecution. Tliese details woul<l fit time of re- 
ligions persecution under Antiochius Ejy phones, to which 
iiwleed IV. Ixxiv. is referrotl (as a in 1 Mju;. 

vii. 16. But against this reference there is the objection 
that these psalms are written in a time of the deepest de- 
jection and yet are, psalms of the temple choirs. Now 
when the tenii>ie was rcopcuied for worship after its pro- 
fanation by Antioedms the Jews were victorious and u 
much more joyous tone was u|»proj»riate. Besulea, if the 
psalms are of the Maccabee period, they can have been no 
original part of the KlohLslic |>salm-boolv, which certainly 
was not collected so laU\ But there is one and only one 
time in the ]*crsian ]»eri<Kl to \flijch they can be rcforre«l, 
viz., that of the great civil wars under Artaxerxes III. 
(.>c h ns ( rn iddlo of 4 th tien t m y le <. ). See 1 hoKs i a , vol. x viii . 
]\ 580, and PioKN iciA, ih. p. 800. The .Tews were involved 
in the^ic and were severely chastised, and we know from 
Jo.sephus tljat the temple Wius defilo<l by the Pcr.sians and 
humiliating conditions attaclied to the \vor.ship there. 1 1 
would jiijtpear that to the ,fcws tlie struggle took a theo- 
cratic aspect, and it is not impossible that the ho]»eful 
birginnings of a national movement, w'hich })roved in the 
issue?! so <iisa.str<uis, are refloe'tcd in some of llie other j»ieces 
of the colloctii-»n.^ All this carries the colhrtion (»f the 
Elohistic y>.Sivlni-lH:»ok down to ijuite the last yeans of the 
IVr.sian ]»eri*xl at the earliest, and with this it agrees * to 
name but one (»tljcr |)oint — that the vicnv of Israels past 
history taken in Ps. Ixxviii., wln.^rc the final rtyectioii 
of house, of Jo.scph is co ordiimte<l witli the fall of 
Shiloh aii<l the rise of Zion and the Davulic kingdom, indi- 
cates a standpoint very near to that of C^hronicle.s. The 
fusion of tlie scjiarate Korabito and Aaaphic ]Ksalni-books 
in a Ksingle collection along w'^ith the secojul group of 
l)avulic psjilms may very proUibly be connected Aviili the 
rcriKRleiliiig of the singers in three choii's which Chronicles 
j»resni»poses. 

Now bo<ik.s iv. and v. arc. a.s W'e have seen, later than 
tlio KloJjistic rc<laction of books ii, and iii., so that the 
collection of tlio last ]»art of tlie Psalter must, if our argu- 
ment up to this f>oint is .wund, bo tlirowm into the Greek 
])erioil, and probably not the earliest part tlicreof. And 
tills conclusion is borne out by a variety of indications. 
First of ali, the language of some of these psalms clearly 
points to a very late (kite indeed.- The Jews had even in 
the time of Noheiniali (Neh. xiii. 24) ]>een in danger of 
forgletting tlicir own tongue and adopting a jargon com- 
pounded with neighbouring idioms ; but thcj restorers of 
the law fought against this tendency with vigour and with 
so much suctresa that very tolerable Hebrew^ ^vas A\Tittcn 
for at least a century longer. But in such a yisalni fis 
cxxxix. the language is a real jargon, a mixture of LCchrcw^ 
and Aramaic,, which, in a h^miii acceptcii for use in the 
temple, sliows the Hebrew syieech to have reached the last 

' Ixxxiii., iu which Ja(.hih is threatcni^il Uy tlic neij^hhouriiifX 
BtAtes adilng with Iho Hupport^ vathcr tlmn inificr the gui*lanoe of 
A^ur (thw HatrAp of $yna?) .is also much more easily understood 
under the Ioqbo rule of Persia than under the Greeks, and the asaocia- 
tiott of Tyw with. Phiiistia (as in Uxx^ii. 4 ) agrees with Pseudo-Scylax 
(see vqI. XV^k p. 809). If this paalm has a definite histoncal hick- 
j^und, which many critics doubt, it mu»t he later than the destnio- 
^tiou of Stdon by Ochus. That it iauot of the Assyrian age is obvious 
iVomdibe meutkw of Arab ti^bea ; 

■f,. * For details «a to the Uwiyuhdk phenomena of the Psalms, see 

p. ^76 The object 
xk 283} do hot the .argutn^t 

the vwy Ut&t stage of: BibJiCal 
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stage of decay. Again, though no part of tlie Pstjlter 
shows clearer marks of a littirgical pm iiose, we iind that 
in'booka iv. an<l v. the musical titles haM? <*rjtircly dluip- 
]*eared. The tcchiiicai terms, that is, of tiie temple luu.sic 
w'hich are still recognized by the Clironit.'h'r have gone out 
of use, presumably because they were ali>.ady bec<»ine uu- 
intelligiblc, as they were wlieii the Seiituaginl version wa^ 
made. This implies a revolution in the. national music 
which w'c can hardly explain in any other way than by the 
intlmmce (J that Hellenic culture wliit-h, from the time of 
the Macedonian comiue.st, began to work such changes on 
the wJiole civilization and mt of the Fast, Oiice more 
the general tone of large pai ts of tliis collection is much 
more clieerfuJ than that of the J/.iohistie psalm beH>k. It 
begins with a psalm (.sc.) ascrilKvl in tlie tiile to ]\To.seH, 
and seemingly designed to exiires.s feelings aj»]irupriate to 
a situation analogous to that t‘f the Israelite-, when, after 
the. weajy march llirough tlie wiKb iiiess, they .'-tood on tJie 
border.s of the [iromiscd land. It looks back on a time of 
great trouble and t\>rwanl to a brighter future. In some 
of the following psalni.s there anj .still references to deed.s 
»‘f opj)ression and violence, but more generally Jsiael Hp- 
]>e;irs as happy under the law' with su/*h a hapjancss as it 
did enjiiy under tljo Ptolemies during tlie Jd century it.o. 
'File pri>l)lem.s of diviue jusrico are m» longt r burning (pies- 
tions ; the righleousne.s.s of (hwl is st eu in the [>eaceful 
felicity of the piou.s(\ci.. xidi., A'c.). Israel, indeed, is still 
scattered and not triinn{diant over the healhi n, but even in 
the disjKT.sion the Jews are iindi.T a mild rule (cvi. 16), and 
tJie commercial activ ity of the nation li.is b(*gnn to dev olof) 
beyond the .seas (evli. 26 ^• 7 .). The w hole sitnali<m and 
vein of piety here are .strikingly j>aralJ(‘J U> tln>se .slunvn in 
Kcciesiasticus, which dates from the dost? of ilie Ptolemaic 
sovereignty in Palestine. Hut some «>f the ]*.silms carry 
us beyond this peaceful [leriod to a time <.4 struggle and 
victory. In Ps. ex. viii. Israel, led by the Jioviseof Aaron — 
this is a notable point has eiiicrge<l trium|ihant from a 
de.sperate (conflict and celebrali^s at the temple a great ilay 
(»f rejoicing for the unhoped-for vietory ; in Ps. <‘xli.\. the 
saints are piclured with tlie praisc.s of (h.>d in their tliroat 
and u sharp swor<l in their iiamls to take vi ugeaiice on the 
boat hen, to bind their kings and noble.'i, and exerei.so 
against them the jiulgiiient wriilen in projdieey. Such 
ail eiit)ni.sia.sin of militant l>iety, plain!} l»ased on actual 
succes.se.s of I.srael ami the honise of Aan»n, can oidy be 
referred to the host victories of the Maccabeti.s culminating 
in the juirilication of the temple in 165 n.c. This rcstora- 
ti<»n of the worshi]) of the national .sanctuary under cir- 
eumstanev^s tliut inspired religious feelings very difleient 
from those of any other generfition .since the return from 
Babylon might most naturally be. fo]iow'e<i by an e xtension 
of the temple psalmcxly ; it certainly was followeil by some 
liturgical innovations, for the solemn service of ihilicatiou 
on tlie tw^euty-fiftli day of Cliisleu was made the jKittern 
of a new anqual feast (that mentioned in John x, 22). 
Now in 1 "Mac. iv. 54 we learn tliat the flodication was 
celebrated with hymns ami music. In later tiuu^s the 
]isalmi^ for tlie cucienia or feast of dedication embraceil 
Ps. XXX. and the h<dld Pss. exiii.-cxviii. 'J'herc is no reason 
to doubt that these were the very psalms sung in 105 n.o., 
for in the title of Ps. xxx. the words ‘‘ the sOng fi»r the 
liodication of the hou.se,'' which are a somew hat awkward 
insertion in the original title, arc found also in the .L.YX., 
and therefore are probable evidence of the liturgical uso 
of the psairn in the very first years of the feast. But no 
collection of old psalms could fully suffli'e for such an 
(>ccAisio%,|pd there is every reason to think that the hfdld^ 
which especially in its closing part contains ttiluaiona tliat 
tit no other time so well, was first arranged for f ho same 
cerommiy. The cmirse of the subsequent history makes 
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^ it very intelligible that the Pnalter was finally elosed, as 
we have seen from the date of the Greek version that it 
miLst have been, within a few years at most after this p:reat 
event.* From the time of Ilyreanus downwards the ideal 
of the j>rincely hi^li [n iests becanui more and more diver- 
gent from tile ideal of the [>ions in Israel, and in the Psalter 
of >Solonion we sec religious ]>oetry turned against the 
lords of the tem[>le ami its worship. (See Messiah.) 

All tliis does not, of course, imply that tliere are not 
in books iv. and v. any pieces older than tlie com[»letion of 
hooks ii. and iii., for the composition of a poem and its 
atxeptanee as i>art of the Levitical liturgy are not iieecs- 
sarily coincident in date, except in [isalins written witli a 
direct liturgical purpose. In the lifleen “songs of degrecvS'* 
(Pss. cxx.-cxxxiv.) wo have a case in point. According 
to the Mishna {M iddoth^W. o) and other .Jewish traditions, 
these ]>salms w(*ro sung by tjio Levites at the Feast of 
Tnil>en\acle.s tni tlie fifteen steps or degrees that led from 
the women’s to the incurs court. But w'hcn we look at the 
psalms tJieinselves we see that they must originally have 
l»een a hymn-book, not for the Levites, but for tin?, laity 
who (xime up to Jerusalem at the great pilgrimage feasts ; 
and the title tills liymn-book (which can be restored 
fiom the titles derived from it tliat were ]>refixcd to each 
song when they were taken into the Jjeviti<*al connexion) 
w*as simply “Pilgrimage Songs.’’- All those songs are 
plainly later than the exile ; but some of them cannot well 
lie so late as th<^ formation of the Eloliislic psalin-Viook, 
and the simple reason wdiy they are not included in it is 
that they were liymns of the laity, describing with much 
beauty and depth of feeling the emotions of tlie pilgrim 
when his feet sitiod within tlie gates of Jerusalem, w hen 
he looked forth on the encircling liills, wlien he felt how* 
good it was to l»e camping side by side with liis brethren 
on the sloptis of /ion (cxxxiii,), wlien a sense of Jehovah’s 
forgiving grate and the certainty of Die redemption of 
Israel triumphed over all the evils of the present and filled 
his soul wdtli liiimlile and jiatient lioiia 

Tlie titles w'hich ascribe four of the pilgrimage songs to 
David and one to Solomon are lacking in the true LXX., 
anti inconsistent w'itli the contents of tlie psalms. Better 
attested, because. Ion i id in the liXX'.ns w ell as in the Hebrew^, 
and ibendtuc probalJy as old as the collection itself, are the 
name of Mti.se.s in ]*s. xc. ainl that of David in Pss. ci., cii., 
cviii.-cx., cxxxviii.-cxlv. But where did tlie last collectors 
of the Psalms find .siuJi very ancient ]»icces which had been 
[lassed by by all previou.s collectors, and wJiat criterion 
was thereto establish their geimincness ? No canon of 
literary critici.sm can treat as valuable external evidence an 
ai testation which first ai>pears so many centuries after the 
su]»posed date of the poems, especially wdien it is confronted 
by fads so conclusive as that Ps. cviii. i.s made nf> of 
extracts from l*ss. Jvii. aiul lx. and that Ps. cxxxix. is 
marked by its language a.s one of the latest pieces in the 
l)0{>k. The only possible ijuestion for the critic is wlndher 
the ascription of tlui.se ]>sfilius to iJavid wris duo to the 
idea that he was the jisalniist pttr exnilence^ to whom any 
])oeTn of unknown origin was naturally ascribed, or whether 
we have in some at least of these title.s an cxam]»k? of the 
halnt .so ooniinou in later Jew’Lsh literature of w'riting in 
the name of ancient wairthies. Tn the ease of Ps. xe. it 
can hardly be doubted that this is the real explanation, 
and the same account must lie given of the title in Ps. cxlv., 
if, as .seem.s probal»le, it is meant to cover tlie whole of 
the great hrtUel or ithilla (Ps. cxlv.-oh), which must, from 

^ Po«w»ibly ander Simon ; oompiire tho other fuilld cxlvi,-cl.) 
with i Mac. xtii. iiO ,97. 

* nifjjnsn “cc* (nijjna aH in Ezm vii. 9) aeems to be properly a 
p'nral like n'3. ‘ 


the allusions in Ps. exHx., as well a.s from its jdace, l>o 
almost if quite the late.st thing in tlie Psalter. 

IMvidieiPsahnit , — For tho later stages of the hi.Htory of 
the Psalter w^e have, as has been seen, a fair amount of 
cinmmstantial evidence pointing to conclusions of a x^rotty 
definite kiiid.^^ Tlio apjiroximate datevs which their con- 
tents suggest forijthe collection of the Elohistic psalm- 
book and of books iv. and v. confirm one another ainl 
arc in liarinony w'ith such iinlications a.s we obtain from 
exti‘rnul sources. But, in order to advance from the con- 
cliLsions alreoily reached to a view' of the hist<u*y of tho 
Psalter as a w'holc, liave still to <*oTisider tlui two great 
groups of ]i.sahns ascribed to David in lionks i. and ii. 
Both these gr<^)Up.s ap[)ear once to liavo forinerl separate 
ccilicctions and in their se]>ar!ite form to have l>ecn ascribed 
to Davhlj fur in book i. every psalm, except the inlmduc 
lory poems i. and ii. and Die late l*s. xxxiii., wdiich may 
have been julded as a liturgh'al sequel to Ps. xxxii., bears 
tho title “of David," and in like manner the group P.s.s. 
li.-lxxii., though it contains a few' anonymous piece.s and 
one psalm whicli is eilhcr “of" or rather according to tho 
oldest tradition “for Solomon," is essentially a David ic 
hymn-book, wdiich lias l>een taken over as a whole into 
the Elohistic Psalter, even tho subscription Ixxii, 20 not 
liciiig omitted. Moreover, the colh‘ctors of bi>ok.. i.-iii. 
knew' of no Davitlic i>sahns outside of lhe.se tw’o eoilec- 
tions, for Ps. Ixxxvi. in the nj)pcrKlix to the Klohisiio 
collectiou is merely a cento of (piotations fiom Davjdic 
]»ioce.H with a vei*sc or two from l‘!xo«lus and Jeremiah. 
The.se two grou]).s, therefore, rcpre.stmt(.d to the eullcifitirs 
the oldest tradition of jfebrew' psalmody ; they are cither 
really I>avidi(^ or tlu'V pas.sed as .mkJi. Thi.s fact is im- 
portant ; but its weight may readily bt? over- estimated, for 
the Levitical j>sabns comprise iioem.s of the last hair<.n- 
tnry of the Ikrsian empire, and the final eol lection of 
books ii. and iii. may fall a good deal later. Thus the 
tradition that David i.s tlie author of these twa^ collections 
comes to us, not exactly from the time of Die Chronicler, 
but certainly from the lime wlien tho view of llebreAV 
history which he ex]>resses was in the course cjf birrna- 
tion. And it i.s not too iimcli to say that that view^ — 
vvliicli to some extent appears in the hi.storical psalnrs t»f 
the Elohistic Psalter — iinplie.s absolute iiica]»a<*.ity to under- 
yHtaiul the ditferenco between old Dracl and later Juda- 
ism and makes almost anything jiossiblo in the w'ay of 
Dio a.scriptioii of comparatively modern piei.*es to ancient 
auth<»rs. Nor Avill it avail to .say that this uncritical ago 
did not ascribe tho P.sa.lms to David but aci^epted Diem on 
the ground of older titles, for it is hardly likely that each 
p.salm in tho Davidic collections had a title before it w'as 
transferred to the larg^^,'* Psalter ; and in any ca.so the titles 
are manifestly the product of Die siime urunfitical spirit os 
w'e have just been speaking of, for not only arc many of 
the titles certainly wrong but they are wrong in such a w’ay 
a.s to prove that they date from an ago to which David was 
merely the abstract |».salini.st, and wrhich had no idea W'hat- 
ever of the historical conditions of his age. example, 

Pss, XX., xxi. are not .s]x)ken by a king but addrcvsscd to a 
king by his people; Pss. v., xxvii. allude to the temple 
(wliich did not exist in David’s time), and the author of tho 
latter p.salm desires to live there continually. ICveniu tho 
older Davidic psalm-book there is a whole senega of hymnn 
in which the WTiter identifies himself wiDi the potir and 
needy, Die righteous people of God suffering in silence at tho 
hands of the wicked, without other hofx) than patiently to 
W'ait for the interposition of J ohovah (Pas. xii., xxv., xxxvii., 
xxxviii., ikc.). Nothing can be farther removed than this 
from any possible situation in the life of the Wavid of tho 
books of Samuel, and the case is still worse in the sebond 
Davidic collection, especially where we havp in the tiDea 
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definite notes as to the historical occasion on whicli the 
poems are supposed to have been written. To refer Fs. 
liii. to Doeg, Ps. liv. to the Ziphitos, Ps. lix. to f)avid when 
\iatched in bis house l»y Saul, implies an absolute lack of 
the very elements of historical judgment. ^«Even the bare 
names of tlie old history were no loijgor cc»rreetly known 
when Abirnelecli (the Philistine king in the stories of 
Abraliain and Isaac) could be substitiitwl in the title of 
Ps. xxxiv. for Achlsh, king of Gath. In a word, the ascrip- 
tion of these two collections to David has none of the 
characters of a genuine historic^xl tradition. 

At the same time it is clear tliat tlio two collections tlo 
not stand on cpiite the same footing. Tlie Elohistic rediic- 
tion — the change in the names of Gc*d — extends only to 
the second, ^ow tlie formation of the Elohistic Psalter 
must have been au ollicial act directed to the (consolidation 
of the liturgi(.*al material (iT the temple, and if it left 
one of the so-called Davidic collections untouched the 
reason must have l)et?n that this collection liad already a 
fixed liturgical position. In other w’ords, b<H)k i. is the 
oldest extant liturgy of tlie second teinj)Ii% while there is 
no evidence that the Davidic psalms of book ii. had a fixed 
liturgical [>la(X* till at least the close of the rersian period. 

And now the question arises : Alay wo snpp(^se tliat the 
oldest liturgy of tlie second temple was also the liturgy of 
th(.> t(;n)ple of Solomon ? We have it in evidence that 
music and song a(ic<nM]>aiiied the worshij) of the great 
sanctuaries of northern Israel in llie Hth century n.(\ (Amos 
V. ‘2A), but from tlie context it a])pears proUible that the 
musicians were not oificers of the l(>niplc but rather the 
\vorshi[ipers at large (compare Amos vi. r»). So it cer- 
tainly was in the days of I.)avid (2 iSam. vi. o) and even of 
Isaiah (xxx. 29); tlm same thing is implied in the song of 
llezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 20), and in liam. ii. 7 the noise 
within the sanctuary on a feast-day \vhi(’h atVords a simile 
for the shouts of the victorious C.^hahhvans suggests rather 
tlie untrained efforts of the congregation than the disci- 
plined mifsic a tcnq>lc choir. Th(? allusion to “chambers 
of singers” in Exek. xl. 41 is not found in tho Septnagint 
text, which is justified by tlie context, and tlui first certain 
allusion to a cIjiss of singers Indonging to the sacred min 
isters is at the return from Babylon (Ezra ii. 41). The 
way in which these singers, the sons of Asa[>h, are spoken 
of may Ihj taken os evi<Ierico that there was a guild of 
ternplo singers before the exile ; but they cannot have been 
very conspicuous or wo sliould have heard more of them. 
The historical books, as edited in the captivity^ are fond of 
varying the narrative by the insertion of lyrical pieces, 
and one or two of these — the “passover song ” (ExckI. xv.) 

‘ and perliaps the song from the book of Jashar ascril>cd to 
Solomon (see vol. xi. i>. fiOK) -*'look as if they were sung in 
the first temple; but thtiy are not found in the Psalter, and, 
conversely, no piece from the Psalter is used to illustrate 
the life of David except Ps, xviii., and it occurs in a section 
which can be shown to be an interpolation in the original 
form of 2 Samuel. 1'Iiesc facts seem to indicate tliat even 
book i. of the Psalter did not exist wlien the editing of 
the historical bixiks was completed, and that in music as 
in other matters the ritual of the second temple was com* 
plctcly reoDnstructed. Indeed the radical change in the 
religious life of the nation caused by the captivity could 
not fail to influence the psalmody of the sanctuary more 
than any other pait of the worship ; the book of Lamenta- 
tions marks an era of profound importance in the religious 
poetry of Israel, and no collection formed before those 
dtiges were first sung could have been an adequate hymn- 
f# the In point of fact the notes 

'struck in the l4Mnentati<>ns Isa. xl.-lxvL meet our 

Pbs. xxih, XXV., 

of Israel in a 
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verse additional to the acrostic perliaps gives, as Lagardf/ 
suggests, the characteristic post -exile name Pedaiah ns 
that of the author; Ps. xxxi., with many ])oints of resem 
bian<‘e to .Icreiniah ; Pss. xxxiv,, xxxv., w4iore the “servant 
of Jehovah ” is the same collectiNO idea as in Deutcro- 
Tsaiah ; and I’ss. xxxviii., xli. The key^ to many of these 
psjiliiiH is that the singer is not an individual but, as in 
Lam. iii., the true people of Gfwl represented as one |)er- 
son ; and only in this way can we do justice to ox[*ressioiis 
whicli have alway.s been a stumbling-bhx’k to those wlio 
regard David as the author. Jhit, at the same time, (ttlier 
psalms of the collection treat the fn*oblems of individual 
religion in the line of thoiiglit first opened by Jeremiah, 
j^iich a psidm is xxxix., and above all I’s, xvi. Other 
pieces, indeed, may well be earlier. When wt; comiuue 
Ps. viii. v^'ith Job vii. 17, IS, we can hardly^ doubt that 
the psalm lay })efore the writer who gave its exj»r(.‘ssions 
so bitter a turn in the anguish of his soul, and Pss. xx., 
xxi. plainly belong to the old kingdom. 3'iit (ui the 
whole it is not the pre-exilic t»ieces that give the tone to 
the c(»llection ; whatever the date (»f this or that indivi 
dual I 5 >em, the collecdiou as a whole — w'hetlun* by selec- 
tion or autliorsliip- is adapted to express a religions life 
of which the exile is the presn])]>(^silion. Only in this 
way can we understand the coiiHict and triumph of spirit- 
ual faith, habitually represented as the faith of a ]>oor 
and struggling band living in the midst of oiqnossors and 
with no strength or help sav(.‘ the consciousness of loyalty 
to Jehovah, which is tlje finidameutal note of t}u3 whole 
book. 

Whether any of tlie older jwms really are David's is a 
question more curious than important, as, at h^ast, there, 
is none which we cau fit with certainly into any part of 
liis life. U we were sure that 2 Sam, xxii. was in any 
sense part of the old tradition of David’s life, there would 
be every’^ reason to answer the qu«.‘stion in tlic uffinnaiivt*, 
as has been done by Kwald (see Davio) ; but the graven 
doubts that exist on this point throw the whole (juestioii 
into the rt'gion of mere conjeetiire. 

The contents of book i. make it little probable that it 
was originally colK;cted by the temple ministers, whoso 
liynindKK)k it ultimately becalm^. The singers and Lovites 
were ill provided for, and consequently' irregular in their 
attendance at the temple, till the time of Nehemiah, who 
made it his business to settle the revenues of the clergy 
in such a w’ay' as to make regular service ]) 0 .ssil>le. AVith 
regular service a regular liturgy' would be re*iuired, uinl 
in the absence of direct evidence it may bo conjectured 
that the adoptitm of the first j»art of the Psalter for this 
purpose tot^k place in connexion with the other far re-aching 
ref onus of Ezra ami Nehemiah, which first gave a staVfie 
character to the community of the second tem]>le. In any 
case these psalms, full as they are of spiritual elements 
w'liicli u\n never cease to be the model of true w*orshi]>, 
are the ifecessnry complement of the law' ns published by 
Ezra, and must bo always taken along with it by those 
wjio W'ould understand what Judaism in its early days 
really w'as, and how it ])repared the way f(»r the gosjMil. 

The second Davidic.' collection, w'hich logins w ith a psalm 
of the exile (Ps. li. ; see tlie last two verses), contains some 
pieces which carry us dowm to a date decideflly later thaui 
that of Nehemiah. Thus I^s. Ixviii. 27 represents the wor- 
shipping congregation as drawn iiartly from tlie neighVvmr- 
ho<^ of Jerusalem and ^wirtly from the colony of Galilee. 
In . several psalms of this collection, as in the Levitical 
psalms with which it is coupled, we see that the Jew's 
have again begun to feel themselves a nation and not a 
mere municiptidity, though they are still ]>assing through 
bitter struggles ; and side by side with tliis there is a <le- 
veloptnent of Messianic hop^ which in Pa. Ixxii. takes a 
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yxu\Q l)ase<l on tho vision of De u ter (v Isaiah. All 

these marks carry ns down for this as for the other collec- 
tions of the h'Juhistic Psalter to tlio time when j>as»ivo 
obedieneo to the Acli.-enionians was interrupted. Heveml 
XK>ints iinlicate tliat tlio collectirMi was not originally foninsd 
as x^art of the temple liturgy. The title, as x^r^BerAnnl 
in tho snbstription to P.s. Ixxii. 20, w-as not Psalms’' 
but ‘Mhayers of l>rtvid,-* Again, while tho Ltivitical 
psalms wtre snng in the uaine t>f righteous Israel, of wdiic.li, 
according tf> the tliet^ry of the second temx»!i‘, the priestly 
and Ia‘vitical circles w'erc the. special holy rc[»rc*seMtat.ives, 
ihosio Davidic psalms <^outaiu touching expressions of con- 
trition and confession (li., Ixv.). And, wdiilo tlu^re are 
direct references to the teinx>le service, tlieso are often 
mado from tlie standx>oint, not of the ministers of the 
ti'mx>le, but of the laity who come n[) to join in tlic solemn 
feasts or ap]Kjar l>efore the altar to fultil their vows (Pss. 
liv. G, Iv. Id, Ixiii., Ixvi. l.'l, tto.). Afr^rcover, the didactic 
element so proudnent in tho Lcvitical x>i^hns is not found 
here. 

Such is tho fragmimtary ami conjectural outline wliicli 
it seems x»ossiblc to sn])p]y of the history of tlie two Davidio 
collections, from Avhicli it iij>x^o;Lrs that the name of David 
which they l»car is at least so far apx)ropriatc as it marks 
tho generally non iderical origin of these yiocTUs, Pul tlic 
XK)sitive origin (»f tliis title must l)e sought in another 
direction and in connexion vvitli l>ook i. From the dat^s 
of Amos, tin<l in full acconlance wnth the older liisioiy, 
tiie name of David had bt?cn conneett'd with mnsieul skill 
and oven tho i)iv('Mtio]i of music^Hl instriimcnt.s (Amos vi. 
h). In the days of Nehoniiah, thcmgli wa do not lu^ar of 
X»s;ilms of David,^ w ' dv) learn that ivistnirnonts of the 
siugf.r.s w'cro ilesignated as l)avi<lic, and the ex>ithet ‘‘man 
of Ood’WNeh. xii, 'M\) prolmbly implies that agreeably 
with tins 1 )avi.tl was alrea<ly regarded as having fnrui.she«l 
psalms as well as instruTnont.H. l^nt it wa.s Imcause the 
temiile music w-as ascribed to him that tlio oldest liturgy 
came to bo known in its totality cas “Psalms of David,'* 
and tho s.amo name wms extomh <1 to tho lay collection of 
“Prayers of David,*' while tiio ]i.salins whor^e origin was 
known becausfj tlu'y had always been temydo X'salms were 
simply named from the Levitical choirs, or at a later date 
had no title. 

K.rrrufrnji a}id Phtrr oj Psftl ms hi 7'rmph sSrrvif*^. 
-—Tho nnisiiMl not its fniind in tho tith*sof tho psalnis and ocoasioii- 
nlly ‘ilso in tin? fcoxt (Sriah, Tliggiioii * mj'o so ob.sniro that it sootiis 
uimoc.'S'saiy to cut or Jumo, aium the vaiioiis oonjocturc..s that havo 
I'Ci'M niriilo abiiut thi in. Tim cloaro.st point is th.-it a iiiiifila’r <if 
the j).s,ilms u'cro sot to ninlodics nanicd Hfr» i’ songs, ^ and tliat on»> 

'>f thoso song.s, Vgnniing nnCTI-^X i'.Vl-(ai5.-lvit!i in K.V., Tx. Ivii. 
.'.V/.), may ho pniluhly i'lcntiti-xl vvitli tlio viiiLngo .Ming, Isa. ixv. 
riic tfinplc nuisic w'as therefort; apparently iiasixl on xiojnilar 
nif^loilifrf. A goo* I deal is said jiliont the mnsii'al 5w.Tviccs oV the 
/A'viti‘8 in Chn.mii-lcs, hoth in tho Ar«?«mnt; given of TVavid’s onli- 
and in tho dos, riplions of jiarticnlar festival occasions, 
l>ut nnlortnuatcly it has not hccu fonml posMldc to get from these 
accounta any clear ydctiirc of tlic rituul or any ccrtauifty^afi to the 
tecliiiical terms used, by the timu of tin? Heptuagint tliicw; terms 
were no longer iimlcrstool ; it is not lynito clear whetlRr even tin? 
Clmmiclcr nii'h-rstooil tlicni ndly. • 

Till? innsi(! of the temple, atlnodod the Rtlcntion of TliPophra.sbis 
(np, Porjih., JM Ah.sf.,^ ii. 2G), wlio was [Hwhaps the first of the 
Greeks to iiiako oliservations cm the Jew.s. His ilos^nixiticm of tho 
temple ritu.al is not strh'tly accurate, hut ho syicaks of the wor- 
.shipjierM ns [lassing the night in g;i/ing at the stars and calling on 
<Iod in prayer; his words, if they do not exactly fit nnyihiiig in 
tlie later ritual, are well fitted to illustitite tho original litui^oal 
U.SO of Pss. viii., exxviv. Some of tlie Jewish traditions as to the 
iiK*i of parlieular psahirs liava? been alnsidy cited ; it may Iw fuhlcd 
that tin? iM ishna ( Tdmld) .assiLms to the .servh*e of the coijtiiiuiil 

^ /.I?,, not in the pans of the of NeheniUh which ^are by 

NeUemhtb himself. 

Compare the similar way of citing melodies with tho prep. 'ttZ or 
*nl XrtJlOj &c., in Syriac (l^ind) iv. ; Ky^hr. Syr., ed* 

bamy>. 


bunit-olFriing tlie following weekly cycle of ymlma, — (1) xxiv., (2) 
xlviiL, ^3) Ixxxii., (4) xciv., (5) lxxxi., (fi) xciii., (S.ibhath) xeii., 
as in the tibK\ Many other details are given in tho treatise 
but those fur the most x>art refitr primarily to the synagogxio sorvico 
after tlie iU?stnictiou of the temple. For details on tho liturgftal 
ust? of tlie Psalfcr in Christendom the reader may ixdbr to Smitli'a 
Die/., i^hr. “Psalmody." 

Jnri^ut - A. ^lie 'ildest vVnvinu, the JjXX., fnllowH a text generally 

<*h*«*0y rorri.spoii.liiig 1<» t)ie M.-isHoretlc Hebrew', the niain varintlon8 being in 
(lie titles and in Uve a*liiition (lacking in Houte MS^^.) <^f aiKH'.rypliai iwalitt 
ivserihril to Dnviii ifc'hen In? fonglit. with tbiliatli. Phs. ix. ainl x. are riglitly 
taken as one pKaliri. hat ciinvw>ie.ly Ps. cxlvli. in rtlvkleiii into two. Tim LXX. 
text has many ibiughttfr.i.’* of vvliii-li m.^y he noticed («) the Mein]ihitic (rd. 
La:'ard*\ 18*^) ; (h) the oM F^itin, wliich ns n.-vlseil by .Icroirrn in .'iW afl.er tlie 
ennviit Clveok birnos ihe. l*iinlic.ri uta Ilovvtttmnt iotxiX i"*®*! in the Uoiiuui 

Cliiiri'h .'iml stiM u?«yl hi .St ; (# ) varl«*»i.s AruMe. versions, imOudhig that 

VriiitiMi in tlw* jxilyglottn of Le .Ti^y niiit Walton, ami two otherii tif the four <?x- 
)iihile<l (if^ctiier in r,iij'nnif'8 /V/.zVr; j Ji>h, Proivrio'cr, /i/vl/iiw*., IsTrt : on tlie 
tvlufiotis Kiul Uist.iiry i»f Mn^o ^>*lVlion^', Hce tr. l iotriiniiiu, la Jt’iuier Lift rat urs., 
lS7*t, :nt. f/U' ; the'fourl h of L‘ti^nv»l4?*s vei*aions ia from the Pei^hito. The 
llr-vapJar text of f]ie T.X X., as rmluce*! )»y origen inio ^eutur confonnily with 
vhe Hebrew by the ai<l of siibseiiiienl Covek vi rsimiH,^^ was fnrtlier the mother 

(i1) of tlie PsMilterimr. dulll auum^ Uiftt is, of JiTotne'B second rovision of tJie. 

|•J^alt.el- (-l-So) hy the aid tif tlie Ih vaj^ir l«;v.t ; (his eilitloii bi'O.aiiie eum-nt in 
n«nl and nitinuitely was hilcrn into Hie Vnlf^ale (r) «'f the Syro-llexiiphir ver- 
.^liiii ([Mihlished by lln^ati, Js-jp, ami in fAcsiuiilo from the ffinioas Ainbroslan 
Ms. by Cf.riain', Milan, 1.S71). B. Tin- Clirisliaii Aramaic version tii* I'esliito 
(l*‘-shitirOis largfdy itilhiema il by the J .X X. : compare rkii-thgcn, l-nh’r.^ur.hvytg^n 
itl.h=r tii^e 7ViZ»iif « tiu.'h dt r 7 Vs../,//,*, ICii I, IS78 (uullttiKhed). Tins ver.Hinn has 
p.'cnliar titles b-tkoi from Knsi'.bius and Th'^»*ior.» of M'lpsnestia (hi-h Nestle, 
•n I’hcnl. lAtrrutvr:.^ lS7<i. p. ’2s:'.\ O. 'J'lws .fcv\ ish Amnmit*. version or Tajgnm 
is probably a lale wurk. The tnosi ^o■nvc!Jiel^t cilitioii is In llinjitutropha 

/ bSTib 1>. *1111'. of all (In* old versions is that made by Jerome 
aCer tlie. Hebn.w in 40a. It did nut, )iowev<T, i:»bt.;iin ecclesiastical c.onvin'.y 
tVi« oM vciv;ior».H boMin;^ their ;'r<»iin*l. jnst as Jln.tdir-h flMircbiiien still leaii 
the Psithiis In the v**r.sion of the “(Jrcat- Uible" printtvl in their Prayer J!ook. 
This important version was llrst pnblisln.d in n li^xt by J^agardc, i'md- 

Uriitm tfrhr/tuii /ffprom/ini. I.Ctpsfc, l''7 l, 

iixefh'iifid M'o'ri .'*, — While soivie works of y»atristic wvjlcrs are sIlU of value for 
text crillrj.sm and for the history of esrly exf-get i* al tradition, the treiiltuenl of 
Ihe PsalniK hy amdent ami mcHu’vtil (.‘hVirdiaii writers is us a whoh? .micIi as t<i 
throw light r*n llio i.lens of the einnmentator.s ami their tiim s racher than on 
the .sense of a t'*xt W’liieh most «.if (Imm knew only flirongh ions. Pm* 

the Psitltiis as for tin* other books of the Old Testiinnut the scholars of the 
peri*>d of the ^c•v}^•al of Hebrew fiidie.s aUnil tin* lime of the llefoniKition 
were mainly de].s-mlent on the uneienl. \<*isions Hod on the .lewish setiolaj.s of 
Lite Middle* .Vmw. In the latter class iyinihl shtnds pre einineril ; the editioios 
t»f hi.s commetifAry on (Ik- Psalms enMme.r.'de«l in thearficle Koinr now 

be nddcil the ftdnnrablf* e*lil ion of Hr Scl»illi'»*-Szinessy (('Hmbjiil;;**, Inn:;), oun- 
tairiing iinfurt nnaUdy only tliellrst b »ok t>f his longer coiiinicjifary. Amonji tin'. 
%\orks of older Chnstinn scholars sinee Uie reviv;*.! «»f ltt(.ei*s, the cmnimml.iry 
of Calvin — full of ivlij^ions in.sii^lit h ml sound l.hi.»ni;ht---nn'l the lahoriou.s 

work «»f M. Utrior (Itkis, lb*l ct s,*c»*7a>) may slill be. eoiuinlted with tulvantagf, 
but foruio.^t )»nr 7 M.scs Ue.MeiiTnnncr's Si'hnlio in P.s«. pJd cd., sn|>t'rsiciles 

fill* necessity tif ftvipieiil ivferem c to Hie pretleci* ssfirs of that iudn.‘*ti’imis rom- 
piler. <»f mtjre veemit work.s the frc.'*hc.sl ami most iudispi-nsiiblc are Kwald's, 
‘m the first I wo half v<.tlu)nes of }iis /> c^dvr dus afirn JSmftit s (‘id ciL, (iott liigcn, 
bSGCi ; Kug. tr., 1880 ), and Olslians**!!**-- ( To 1 hese imiy Ik* sulde.d (cM.dmUn:f 
gcimral comincn»ari*-s on the Oh) ’restaijicnt) H;c two amite bnt waywunl coin 
nuiiitiiriCH of IliUie (I S.'Jfi, ISiiJ n"-.), that of l>e.li(/..'>cli (4ien in shorter 

form hi .several cilitions i-lnci*. .It’d? : Kn;;. tr., 1.871), ami tha! »>f Unpfdii (*id ed. 
by lllnhin, ISd7, li vols,). The last-named w'oik, though lacking in origituil 
p.i\v»!r and «*lfarucHH of .jnilgnient, Is e.vt renoily ctm vi-iiicut and useful, and has 
had ;iu influenee perhaps «lispr«i/.ort i(*a:it,!; to ils real exe;;' tn‘al merits. The 
aiicKlion of the text was lii'st. pixipfily mis'd )iy (dshausen, and lias slmw! 
rcn*;ivOil sjHM'iial alt.iM)ti*.>n iVnin, Hinong othcis, J.iij^arde (7'rf»/i/f/'i/i* i.'hntd,, J.STti, 

р. xlvi. .t.f.), Hyscrinck (in the *■ soholm'* to Ids Ontcli tra'islufion of the l\almr. 

ThroL Ti.dwhr., 1878, p. ar-J srp), and IJii'kell {t'cirmina, V, T. itce., 

lijiishnick, wlK».He critical services arc not to iKi jinVcfl iiiMcly hy tlif 

measure of assent which his imdrical ihcories may coiutii.Hud. In lOnglisli we 
liAVC, Htiioiig otliers, 11m usirfiil wtuK of JVrmvjJO (.Oth cd., IS.SJ), that of Lowe 
and JciitiJni's (*J*l cd., 1 SS5h nml Hnr valnul-lc tiauslal ion of ClioyuK (JS'St). The 
muss of litr-raiuic on the l’s;ihns is m» cii(»nmm.s that no full list even of rwwnt 

с. .>iuiiienlan#‘.s cun l>u here altempied, nimrh less un onumcmtion of ireati.st'S 

on indivhliuil psulms and s|n'c.i;il c.nUcal «p.nrHti*>us. Pol* the latter Kueuttirs 
Omkrjrnk:^ vol. ili.. Is, rip to its Uft1o(l«0^>. the nii>.Ht complete., and the new 
e dition now in vircpurathui will doubtless firoye b'lcktiindttrtl work of refoiciice. 
As regards Mio dub?.s and hisloricnl iuterprcliittuh fif tiie all ohler dis 

niHsioiis. even tfiose of K\vii]<i, aiv iti great ineaHure antiquatcfl by recent pro- 
gress in Pciibitp’ich criticism and the bistory of the cumm, mui an entirely 
li-osh treatmmt t»f tin? Psalter by a aolh-r critical cumutciitator Im mi^eiitly 
nwded. (W. 11. vS.) 

PSALTFIIV, For tlio mediiuval LnstruiiKiUt oi’ this 
name (“siiutrie" or “ cembalo ’'), sco Pianofortk (vol. 
xix. p. C5). Tlie Hebrew rendered \faXT/;pt«p,^ pa/3A«, 
(Ptt. Jxxj. 22), KiOilpa (Pa. Ixxxi. 2), o^>yai'oi/ (*Am. 
V, 2;3, vi. .1)), in the LXX.» and “pBaltea*y" or “viol" in 
the A.V. (aleo “lute” in tlie Prayer-Book version of tho 
Psaljim), appears to have been a^Hiuall stringecLiiwtrunieut, 
harp or lyre^ the tstring-s of which wei'e touched with the 
player's iiugei*s. Tho Btatenieiil of Josephus (Ant.^ vii. 12, 
3), that the Ktvipa had ten strings and was struck 

with tlie plectrum, while the vdfiXa In^d twelve . and was 
played the hand, is the earliest definithm having any 
Hul^ority to be met with of these pbecure inflrtnruments. 
The Kivvf^ if not a smaller lyr e wife to- 

* See Field, llr^ipla, \vLero tlie Of the^ v«^ 

done are collected. That of Bytnniabhiaa te'iMpti^n^ thf : 

^ This ■word riteppeare iu the 
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quiving a ]>lectniTn, as fiome suppose, have been a 

kind of guitar, rather a taaiboura, the most extensively 
known Kjistern Btringed iu>strnnient, which, in principle, 
'Is found njpreseiitcil in the oldest Egy[itiiin monuments. 
Tlic paucity of strings in the latter is, JPowever, against 
this attribution. Notliing being mrn'C variable than the 
nuinlvjr of Htrings attached to the various stringed instru- 
ments at dilferent times and in ditrerent places, eiglit, nine, 
or ten striugs to the A'l.rrpa, or ten (see }?s. xxxiii. 2, cxliv. 
9, J:f»>b.) or twelve to the vdfika, are yjrobably iinmaterial 
variations. The niiisic.ul inslnniieiits of the Bible arc the 
most dithcult subject in musical archai^ology, about whurli 
the translators of the A.V. ^)r the Prayer Hook Psalms <li<l 
not trouble themselves, but named the instruments from 
those in use around them. 

PSAMMETIOIirS. See Eoypt, vol. vii. p. 7 1.^. 

PSELLPS, the hainc of^scveral Piy;ii\3ilino writers, (»f 
whom the following were the most important. 

]. MioUAKfi Phki;lu.s the elder, a native Andros and 
a ]»u[>il of Pliutius. ITi'. flour in the sec<:md half of 
the Ibh century, and .strove to stem tlio rising tide of ]>ar- 
barism by his deviation to letters an<l philosophy. His 
study of the Alexandrine theology, as well as of profane 
litei-ftture, In'ought him under the snsjneions of the ortho- 
il(»x, aiitl a funner pupil of his, by name Constantine, 
a(‘<.*i.ised him in an elegiac j»ocrm of liaving abnritloiied 
( diristiaTiity. In order to perfect his IvTiowledge of (./hrist- 
iaii doctrine, Pst'llns had recourse to the iiist ructions of 
Photins, and then replied to liis a<lveusary in a long iainbii! 

in wliieh lie inainLained his ortlnMloxy. Tt lias been 
oonjevtured by Allatius, (\x\o, and others that some of 
the books eonumaily attributed to the younger Pselhis 
<trt‘. the works of the ehler, /v/., tlio Dutfoi/ue un 
<#/ and the sliort treatises On. the Viriyv.^ *jj 

ain.l Ofi Ihrnonn. Their re}i.sr>j\a, ho\vo\ or, resting on the 
inferiority of litemry style and mode of treatmoiit, arc 
inconclusive., 

2. Mfc uAKL Co>^srANT^^’K PsKLLcrs tljc youiiger was 
born at Constanlim»]»le in lOiJO, of a consular and [rntrieian 
family. Me stiniied at Athen.s, an<l by his talent. s and 
vast iiidiistiy made himself master of all tlie learning of 
the age., incliuling tlieology, law, jhysics, rnatheinario.s, 
jdiilosophy, and liistoiy. At (Amsluntinople he taught 
|»hilosophy% rhetoric, and dialeclre with the greatest suc- 
cess, and was honoured xvitli the title of '‘Prince of 
Philosophers by the emperors, who vScmie timers snnght 
his ttilvice and employed his B<jr vices. But in 107S, wlicn 
his pupil, the emperor Michael Duoas, was doymsed, Psclhis 
shared his downfall, being eomj»e.llo«l by the ne>v em])cror, 
Nicephorus Botanias, to retire to a monastery. On liis 
accession to the emyiirti in lO-Sl Alexius Coinnenus do- 
])rived Psellus of his title of Prince of Philosopliers and 
tiansferred it to his less talented rival John the Ttniiaii. 
He ayipcars to have l)eeu still alive iu 1105 and perhap.s 
in 1110. 

Of liU works, 'wliich am vory nurarronft, n>Hny have not yet been 
priut<^d. Bven of those winch have been printed them is no coin- 
pletfi edition. Of bi» -pnbH.shed works ww may inention — (1) his 
tiiatliouiatiettl Opti^ in qntUutrr Malkr'tnatiea^ liUfciplwas, Ariih- 
i/^teaTfi, OtKmutriam^ ct ^fttroitoniuim, puhlished »t 
Venice iu 15*^2, a*id fteverwl timea reprinted, as at Basel in 1556 
with the notes of Xylunder ; (2) a Pt(ra>jffiraite of AristaUrs 

publisho^ ia Orook by Ahlua at Venice in 1603; (3) 
Synopns in latnbxc verse, edited with s Tjatiu translation and 

notes by F^'ancijHHW nosiiuetiis, l^Aria, 16;J2 ; (4) /Vt ntiis ft rirtn^ 
lihwi, et Allqjforim, in mtiblr; verse, pubHshe<l by ArHCwiua at Rome 
(W date), and ropriutod at Basel, 1544 ; (6) i$^epy€las dsuftimmf 
3cdXoyw (Ite vperaU&ne dwmmwmr traaslated into Bat4ii 

by J\!tru« Mdrellqs sud publwhod at Pane iu 1677 ; (6) /><? 

In Greek aud Latin at Toulmme in 1616 (for 

6 see 
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PSKOFF, a government of the lake-region of jjorth- 
we.st Hu.s.sin, which extends from Tjako IVii»us to tlu? source 
cd' the Duina, having 8t IVtcrsburg on the N., Novgorod, 
Tver, and Smolensk on the IC., Vitebsk on the S., and 
Eivoiiia on the W. It bus an area of 10.C7S .‘^ipiare miles. 
In the south -cast it extends parti}' over the Alaun liciglits 

A broa<l ridge 8(>0 to 1000 feet above t)»o deeply in- 
deiittMl with iinmorou.s valleys and ravine.s, thitrkly cowered 
with forests, and dotted with snuill lake.s and }>ond.s. 7n 
the district oi Tiir*>pv Is these heiglits take the name of 
Yorol'iovy Hills ; exlrnidiug westwards into Vitebsk, they 
send to the nortl] a .serie.s of irregular ranges, separated by 
broad valley .s, wliicli cneupy tb(i m ad h- western parts of 
PskofF and give rise to tlio rivcr.s flowing into Lakes Peijms 
and Ilmen. A 4l(?pivssi<»u 1 miles long and J."") miles 
broinl, Avatered by the l.oA.at and PolisI, orcupics the inter- 
val between the two hilly tmets ; it is covciod tluoughout 
Avith forests ariil thickly studded Avith marshes ov» rgroAvn 
with rank vege tation, the only tracts suitable for linnian 
occupation being narrow isolated stri[»s of land on the 
Link.^ of rivers, or between the marshes, and no ciunnmiii- 
cation is possiido cxce]>t along the watercourses. Tlic.'^e 
rnarsliy tracts, which extend wcstwar<ls into Yilcl»sk and 
nortli 'Cast^'anls tuAvards »St Petersburg, wei’c e\en more 
impas.sab!o (cn ceiituiies ago, aml^ encinling the 
lius.sian city of PskotF, b»nued its best prtdection against 
tb.c repeated attacks of it.s neiglibours. 

With the exci pthai of the soTith ea.storn corner, Axliere 
Cavbojiiferous riM‘ks make their rt]>i'earance, neaily tho 
wlioJo of the go\’enunont corisi.st.s of Itevfuiiaii dc|'Osibs 
of great thickness, • the Old Bed Sandstone, Avith sulv- 
ordinato layers of vanous sand.stones, aial clays containing 
brown iiM.m ore; and the White Idmestone, which contains 
layers of dolomib?, inai hs clays with deiKK-siUs td' gy^jsutn, 
auil Avhito samksUme, Avhich is extensively ipiarried for 
building ])iirpioscs. A.s rcganls tlie fauna the Di Aonian 
dcjK)sits of WkotV are inteunetliate between tho.so of 
Belgiii?n, the Eifel, ami Pdniidaml those of middle Uu.ssia. 
Tho whole is cova?re«l Avitli very tliick sheets of b«*ulder 
clay and bears nMnii>takablo traces of glacial action ; the 
bott.<an monunc of the St amlinaviaii idiid Fianisli ice sheci 
ba'iiH ily extended over llio Avhnlc of this region, wliich 
often takes tho shape of ridges (/r‘i?ni.^or rv/v/v), the upjroj* 
parts iton.sisting of tBacial .sands ami p(xst-< Bacial i lays, 
.*ian<l.s, ami peat-bogs. The soil is thn.s not only ijifertilo 
on the whole, but abo badly draiiual, on aciA>UMt of the 
imjjenneable nature of tlm boulder clay and the frequent 
occuirenco of dirpressicms Ivaving no distinct outlets to 
tho rivers. Only tho.'^o jiarts tho territory Avliich ajo 
covered with thicker stnita of post- ( ilaeial rloposits aro 
suitable for agricnlrure. 

i'he rivers are numerous and Wlong to three sc|>ai-:.\te 
Itfisiim - to Lakits Peipu.s and PskolF llie ris ers iji the nortl)- 
w'test, to J^ke llnuih lliose iu the mhldle, and to tliat of 
the Dwma the rivor.s in tlio soutli-east. A gro.at number 
of amall streams pour into Lake PskotF, tlic chief being 
tlie*Yelikaya, Avliich flow.s from sontli to north and receives 
numerou.s tril.uilarics, Avliich aro u.se.d for tloaling rafts, 
a wide rogioTi Ixdiig thus brought into eonununicatioii with 
j.iakc Peipus and tlumeo with the Niirova. * The Yelikaya, 
which ia now iiavigal>lo fur only 25 miles from Lake 
PskoiF, W’as formerly deeper, 'Fhe Lovat and Slieloh, belong* 
iiig to tl)e l»a.siii of Lake Ihueii, are both navigable, and a 
lively traffic is carried on on both ; while the Hwina Aoavs 
for 100 miles on the borders of the government or witliia 
it, antkis used only for floating tirnbur. There aro no Icbs 
than 850 lakes in Pskoff> A\»ith a total area of 391 square 
miles* The largest is I.ake Pskpff, which is 50 miles long 
amt 13 broad> and covers 312 sefuare miles, having a depth 
of from 3 to 18 feet ^ it is connected by a chai^ntl, 40 miles 
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long and 3 to 10 wide, with I-.ake Peipus. Its island.^,, 
niinibeiing nearly fifty, have an nggregato population of 
2000 persons. The marshes on the hanks of the Polist 
ire nojxrly PJoO srpiare inilcs in extent ; one in the neigh- 
honrhcKxl of Liike Dviniye is 27 miles long and 17 brmd, 
ftml another on the Toropa extends for 17 iiiile.s, while 
many clongjded marslies, 15, 20, and 30 miles long and 
from 2 to 3 broad, run parallel to one another in the 
broad depression of the fjovat. Forests oc!Ciiiiy nearly 
one-half (about 45 pt!r cent.) of the entire area, and in 
some districts (( 'Indm, Toropebs, Porkhotf) as much a.s two- 
tliirds v)f tlie surface. Largo pine forests are met with in 
tho north ; in other parts the bircli an<l as[»eii prevail ; 
but almost one-quarter of the forest area is covered with 
low luiishwood. 

'Hk! clirnaU* is very moist joul c-lifinRonlvlo. Th<5 iivoragc temper- 
atiiro is 4P Kahr. in .January and in July). 

The population of llio goveriinirnt, whiidi wjus S9.5,710 in 1881 
(718,910 in 186:->), cnnsistM alnio.sl exclusively of Groat Russians, 
tlu'ie being only 8000 Ksthonians (in tin* «lisrnct of PskotH, about 
r»00 Letts, and less than IhtiO .lews. Many (lonnaii traflers live at 
Pskolf. Tho Russians and the greatcT part 'of the Ksthoniaus 
belong to tii»i Greek Cliurch, or are Xoiiconforniists (upwards of 
12,000 in ISGO, afconling to ofhcial tignres). Of the total number 
(if iidiabitauis only 7*8,000 live in towns, the remainder btdng 
ili.stribiited over no fewer tlian L'1,000 small villag(?s. 

N'otwithstaiuling the infertility of the soil the chief occuiwiiion 
is agiieiilture — r}'^, oats, barley, an«l potatoes In'ing grown every- 
where ; but tJiough eoni is cxjiorted 03' the largra* lauclowners to 
tli(j aviu*ago annual amount of nearly 1,600,000 bushels the amount 
im]>orted is nnndi greater (0,000,0o6 busliols). The annual (‘xpoi t 
of tlax is ('stimalcil at fi3(f,000 (;wts., Pskotf, Oslrotf, Omdchka, 
j'orkhotr, and Soltsy lu?iug important centres for the tratic. The 
averago annual eroj)s during 1870-77 wore *28,972,800 bushels of 
corn .Tiid r», 984, 000 I'ushols of potatoes. The liinitisl area of pasture 
lands is unfavourable for cattle-breeding, and in 1881 there were only 
171.0t>0 horses, 304,000 head of cattle, and 100,000 sheep ; mur- 
rains arts very fre(|uent. Fishing is a considerable source of \vcalLlj 
on the shores of the larger lakes, sinall salttsl or frozen tish {stu/t tH; 
Iwing annually export»«l to the valm^ of JG2.5,<K)0 or jCSI'shOO. The 
timber trade is wteadih'' increasing, the exports being estimated at 
present at ne.arlY jCf»0,000 ; wwd for fmd js, liow(wer, at the sfiine 
time imported from tho government of St Petersburg. The popu- 
hitioii eiig.ige also in the [*nq)aratioii of lime, in stoiic-(]UaiTying, in 
the trani«i>ort of merchandise, ami in some domestic traders. The 
iiiaiaifactnres are insigniticant ; their aggivgatc production in 1879 
reacluNl £518,800, and gave occupation to onl}" 2350 persons. The 
total amount of uKavliandisis loaded and discharged on tho rivers 
within the goverameiit in ISSO was 1,761,000 cwts. 

I’skoH* is ilividc.d into eight distiicts, tho chief towns of which 
arc-'-Pskoir (21,170 inhabitants), Cholni (5.550), Xovoijelf (191.5), 
Opotchka (1075), OstrolT (4*200), Porkhotf (3925), Toro|)t.ti* (5760), 
Velikiya T.nki (6600), Alcxaiidrov.skii Posad (*2920) and Solls^' 
(5825, an important shipping plai'o on tho Shelon river) have also 
municipal institutions. 

J’SKOFF, capital of the al>ore government, i.s pictur- 
esquely situated on both bank.s of the liroad Velikaya river, 
9 miles from Lake Pskoif and 171 miles by rail south- wc.st 
of St Petersburg. The cliitd ])art of the town, with its 
kremlin 011 a hill and several suburbs, txrupies the right 
bank of the river, to M'hieh tlic ruins of its old walls 
descend ; the Zap.skovie, con.sisting of seveml suburV>s, 
stretches along the same bank of the Velikaya IhjIow its 
conlluence >vit1i the P.skova ; and tho Zavelitchie occu]>ies 
tho left bank of the Velikaya,- all three keeping their 
old liistorical names. The cathcilml in the kremlin has 
l>een four times rebuilt since the 12th century and contain.^ 
some very old shrines, as also the graves of the bishops of 
Pskoff and of several princes, including tho.se of Dovmont 
and Vsevoloil. The church of iJmitrii Solunskii also dates 
originally from tho 12th century; there are others belong- 
ing to the 14th and 1 5th. The Spa.so-Miroj.skii monaistery, 
founded in 1 156, has many remarkable antiquitieS, Tho 
ruins of inimerotLs rich and jiopulotis monasteriea in or 
luiar the tc»wn atte-st its former wealth and greatness. The 
pre.sent town is ill built, rffaiefly of wood, and shows traces 
of <lecay. Many of the 'inhabitants live by agriculture 
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or gardening ; the remainder are engaged in loading and 
unloading merchandise on the Velikaya and at the rail- 
way station, in combing flax, fishing, and domestic trades. 
The maiiiifacti^cs are unimportant. Since the completion 
of the St Peteioburg and War.saw railway the tro^le of 
Pakoff has increasedf In 1 8S0 tho ex|)ort3 reached 90,000 
cwts. on the Velikaya and 463,000 cwts. by rail; the 
imports were 12.5,700 cwts. on the Velikaya and 591,600 
cwt.s. by rail. PskofF has regular steam communication 
with i Jorpat. The poi»ulation in 1882 wa.s 21,170 (15,086 
in 1860). 

///.s/nev. - -Pskotr, fonnorl}’ tho sister republic of Novgorod, and 
one of tho oldo.st (*itics of Riis.sia, rnaiiitainetl its indepemicnee nnd 
its five institutions until tlio IGtli century, being thus the lust 
to he brought under tin; rule of Moscow. Its annals, unquestion- 
ably tho fullest «iiii livelii‘Mt of any in Russia, ntlirm that it alrtmfly 
existed in th(* time of Uiirik ; iin#> Nestor mentions under tbe year 
914 that Igor’s wife, 01g.a, Av.as brought from Pl(.‘skf>ir (7. c., Pskolf . 
It was 4juite natural that a Russian fortified town should ri.se at 
the ontrauce of the \T*lika\'a valley within tin; isarliest period of the 
Russian ('i>loni/aiion of tliat region ; the river had fi'oin a rcuioto 
antL(|uity been a (‘haniiel for the tr;ule of tin; soulh with tlie nm th 
Baltic coast. Pskoff being an imiHutant strategic point, its ]>o.s- 
fle.s.si*>n was obstinat(‘l\^ disputitd between the Russians ami tho 
Geriiiriiis and Litliu.'iniaiis, and. throughout the lltli and PJrh 
ceiitnries numerous l>atth;s were fought. At that tijuc. llnjr place 
liad its own independent institutions ; but, attacked as it was from 
tho west, it h(;eaine in the 12ih (.(‘iitniy a ‘^prigorod ” of tin; Nov- 
gorod rejaiblie,— that is (so tar as e.'in bo judgt^d from the ineom 
ideto testiinoin' of historical (hxuMiient.s), a city having its own free 
institutions, but inchulcd in certain respects within the juri.s- 
diction of llui iindropolis, and coimndh'd in time of war to ninreh 
ag.iiiist the common enemy. Pskolf had. howi ver. its own jjrinc«i 
miiiLit'ipii) ; and in tin; s<*i;ond half td' the 13th. century" 
Prince ('I'iiriothen.s) l^ovrnont fortified it so stroiigl3’, and was s<i 
suceeysfiil in ivpidling its emunies, that tho town .acfiuircd mueh 
importanco ami asserted its independence of Novgorod, wifli whit;li 
in 13-4.8 it conelnded a freat\* wlnueiii the two ivpiih]io.s were reeog- 
iii/.e<l as eijuals. The iiistitutiona of Pskolf Tvsembl(;d those (.>f 
Xovgonul ; it, in its turn, had .several inigorods, and its nilc ex- 
buidcd over the teiTitor3" wdiich now’ forms tho districts of J*.skofr, 
Ostrolf, Opotehk.a, ami Odolf. V’ithin this territory* the **v3'etchr' '* 
or “ forum ” of Pskoff w'as sovereign, tho vyotehos of tho subordinate 
towns In ing .supreme in their own nmnieipal ulVaira. The city of 
Pskoff was divnied into .He\eral sectiou.s or '‘kont.sy,’’ accortling 
to the priJVsdcnt occupations of the inhahitants, and tho koiitsy 
were divided into “ulits3'’* (.strc(.*ts), wliicli (uijox-cd «;xtensivo 
powers of self-government. The vy(?tcho was supreme in all ,airiiir.s 
of general intcre.st, a.s well as a supremo court of justice, and tho 
]»riTice.s were idtMrted hy it ; tliese last liad to defend the city and 
levied the taxes, which w’cro as.scssed by twelve citizens, who coin- 
Idnod to sonic extent the functions of jndge.s w ith those of a jury. 
P.skoif dilfered w’idely, however, from Novgorod in the more demo- 
cratic ch.aractcr of its iristitiitions ; and, wdiilo the latter ooii- 
.slantly showa-d a temhuicy to liecome an oligarchy of the wealthier 
morchnnts, the fonucr tigured as a republic w}i(?ro the influence of 
the poorer <*las.s(*s [irevailed. Its trading associations, su2>port.ed 
hy those of the labourei-s, cheeked tho influence of tho w'oalthicr 
mendiati t s. 

This stX'uggJe (of which the annals give a lively picture) con- 
tinued throuf^out tho 1 4th and 15th cciitiii-ie.s, resulting .sometime.s 
in armed riots. Notwithstanding these conflicts Pskolf was a very 
wealthy city. Its strong walls, w hose ruins are still to bo seen, its 
forty- two large ami wealthy diurehes, built during this Y*eriod, ns also 
its nnmerouB inouasterics and its extensive trade, lioar testimony 
to tho wealth of the inhabitants, who then numbered about 60,000. 
The d3’^etinot8” or fort, enclosed by a .stone w^all erected by Dov- 
snout, stood on a hill between the Pskova and tho Vclika3'a, having 
within its walls the cathedral of tho Holy Trinity. Another stone 
wall enclosed Hie commercial part, the Ivrotny (kremlin) or middle 
town. In 1465 the suburb I’olonischo liccamc so prosperous that 
it also was cmdosed by a wall, ujnl included w’ithin the circuit of the 
town proper. Even the Zapskovio .was enclosed by a wooden palisade 
in the 16th century and later on by a stone wall ; while the Zave- 
' litcliie w’as a busy eenlre of foroi|pi ti-ade. As early as the 13th 
wmtury Pskoff had become an important station for the ti'ado 
between Novgorod and Riga. A century later it ent^ed the 
' Hanseatic Ix;ague. Its uiendiauts and trading associations had 

1 factories at Narva, Bevel, Riga, and exported ^m, tal|ow, 
skins, tar, pitch, honey, and timber for shipbuildipg^'which wore 
t.ran8x>orteii or shipfieii tia Lake Peipne, the Karova, and Ithe 
Ktiib^h to the ports on the Hattie and oh the Gtdf of pinla^id. 
Silks, woollen stuffs, and all kiiMls of manufactti^cd 

brought back in exchange and Wid throhgboht hortherh 
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N<?vcrthclej>8, Ui« continuous struggle between the “black" and 
“wbiU^" pcoi»le (the ]>atricidns and the plebeians) olTeml luiiny 
opiHiitunities to Moscow for interference ui the internal alfairs of 
Pskolf, esjHJcially with regard to the election of the jj^rinces, whii.h 
was often tlie occasion of severe conlliets. lu the [>rince of 

Aloscow arrogated the privilege of conlinning the elcttted prin<*e of 
Pskotfiii Ids rights ; and thoiigh, fifty years latjf* Pskolftand Nov- 
gorod cont:lu«lod several defeuaivc treaties against Moscow the fall 
of both republics was inevitable, the }Kior?r classi-a continuing to 
seek at Moscow' a protection against the opin-c.ssion of tlie rielier 
citizens. After the fall of Novgorrsl (147&) Pskolf t.’mild no long*T 
inainUin its independence, and in lf>lO it was taken by Vosilii 
Joaniiovitch. The vyctL’hc was alxilisbed and its hell taken awuy, 
and a waywode was iioininatcd hv Moscow to govern the city. 
Ati>seo\v merchants were settled at I’.skoff, and ])ut in possesHion of 
the fortnjies of the former citizens. The conquered territory still 
nmiutained to some extent its stdf-govcriijuent, est>ecially with re- i 
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garJ to trade, but ilio struggle between rich and poor was aggravated 
by the intervention of foreigneis. Tlie “lut.seldy«? ludi " (wealthier 
♦mere hail ts) pi*ohil.*ited the “ lualoinotchnyie " (poorer inercliaiits) 
from entering into direct trade relations with foreigners, and ctnii- 
pelled them to sell their w'aivs to themselves or to become tln ir 
agents. These disputes fiirnishcd Moscow at tlic end of the 17th 
cciituiy with a pretext for uI>olisldiig the last vestiges of st*lf-gv>vern- 
nient. at Pskoff, and for placing all affairs of local ailmiiiisf ration in 
the hainls of the Moscow waywodi^s. Theiieeforwai<l Pskolf fell 
into rapid deray. It liceaiiio u stioiigliold of Kussia agninst Poland 
ainl w’as besieged for seven monlb.s by Htejdian Ikithory during the 
Livonian War, and later on by (bistavus Adoljdius. Under Pete* 1 . 
it beeanie a fortilied camp, ami its walls were protected by earth- 
works. But it never lecovisicd its fornicr importance, and is now 
one of Ihtf poorer cities of the empire. (P. A. K.) 

rSYCIIH. bee Cai'iD. 
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77ie Standpohif of J\t/rholotjt/. 

I N the se\eral natuiiil seioiioes tlie .sccqie and ssubject- 
inattcr of each are so evident that little preliminary 
i.liscussion on this score is called fur. It is easy to di.s- 
tinguish the facts dealt with in a treatise on light from 
tliose that l)olong to one on .sound ; and even when the 
TKH.d ari.se.s to coin|)are tlie re.snlts of two .such sciein*es — 
as ill the case, say, of light and electricity there is still 
no ditliculty, apart, of conr.se, from any wliioh the im- 
perfect stale of the sciences themselves may occasion. 
Tlii'oretically, a stamlj»oiiit is attainable from wliich this 
comjiari.son can be made, in so far, .say, as the facts of 
both sciences can Ixi expre.s.sed in terms of matter ainl 
iimtiun. lint with psycliology, liowcver mucii it i.s freed 
from metajdiy.sic.s, all this i.s dilfereut. It i.s indeed ordi- 
n.u’ily assumed tliat its .subject-matter can l»c at once 
llclined : “It is vvliat you can perceive by conscioasne.ss 
or relloxiou or the internal sen.se,’' .says one, “just as the 
.subject -matter of optics is what you can jierceivo by 
sight.” Or, “psychology is the science of the phenomena 
of mind,'’ wo are told again, “and Is thus marked oil* from 
the physical sciences, which treat only of tlic phenomena 
of matter.” Hut, wdiereas notldng is simjder tliau to dis- 
tinguish lictween .seeing and hearing, or between the 
]dienonicna of heat and the idjenomena of gravitatiem, a 
Very little reflexion may convince u.s that we cannot in 
the same fa.shion distingni.sli intoriial from external sense, 
or make clear to oiinsclves what w’c mean by phenomena 
of mind a.s di.stinct from plienouieiia of matter. 

Ixd us begin with the supijosed dillbrciitia of internal ami <x- 
Icrual ; and first of all 'what oro wo to understand by an inner 
sense < To every wnist! tliero corre.spoiid.s a ficnsc-orgaii ; the several 
sciisi'S aiv distinct and independent, so that no oiio sense can add 
.to or alter tlie materials of another ; and eiu-h is avi ipitt'rui as 
regards quality, — tlio }»o.ssr.srioti of five senses, c.<7., furnishing no 
data as to the cliaractcr of a iKi.s.sible sixth, Moieovor, sonse-im- 
Iiressions are passively receivc<l and occur iu the first instance with- 
out regard to the feeling or volition of the recipient and without 
any inaimcr of relation to the “contents of roii.sciou.sueKS “ at the 
monieut. Now such a (Inscription will opply hut very partially to 
the so -called “internal sense.” AVe can imagine coiisciousiicss 
without self-couseiousiiess, still inoro without intraspoction, imudi 
as we can imagine sight without ta.ste or .smell. But this doe.s not 
entitle ns to speak of eelf-conseiousneas as a sense. For wo do not 
by means of it passively receive im]«cssions differing from all 

S revious prcHCiitatioiis, as the sensations of colour for one couched 
ilfet from all lie has cxjKM’ieiicod before ; the new facts consist 
rather in the recognition of certain relations among pre-existing 
presentations, i.t;., are due to our mental activity and not to a 
special mode of what has l^b called our sensitivity. For when 
we taste we cannot hear tlrnt we taste, when we see 'we cannot smell 
that we sec ; but when we taste we nmy bo conscious that we taste, 
\vhen wo hear we may be conscious that we hear. In this way all 
the objects of the external senses are recognized as having new 
relations by the miscalled aanso.” Moreover, the facts so 

S^eFtaiiw. 01^ never ind^ndent of; foeling and volition and of 
the contents of ebnsoiousnesa at the time, aa true sensations are. 
Aim if We consnlt the ihysiologlet We:learii that there is no evidence 
oTany oiifad of “ centra VtJiat conld iw iej^ 
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bcisi.s” of Ibis iiiiuT .sciiho; and, if fi^df C(>]is« iouMic.ss aloiiir is ((UiifHi. 
rarily iu alu-vimi L* and a man lutn.ly “ hiinscir,’’ .'^ib h ()f 
dtdiriuni lias littlt^ Jiiialogy the ruiiclioiial blindiii-ss or d»;iino.s» 
that coiistituti.-s the tmiporary siispoiisioii of sight or lo aiiug. 

To the conception of iiii iiitr^nial j)L*ri;cptioii or obscvvati«»n I ho 
preceding objeftioii.s do not neccssrnily .ipply, — that i.s t'» i^av, tliis 
coiicoptjon may ho 8o dciinod that they need Ikit then in ^ 

projiorfiou as wc cscrapi.' the charge of ussundiig a hpocia) m jisc 
whir'll furnishes the material f('r simh per(;.(;]»tioii or obs^T^ ation, 
in that s.anie jH’opfU'tiou arc wc ( oinjrt'lliMl tr) seek for smoc ol.h**r 
mode of distinguishing its snhjerrt-mattci-. Fuj’, so fiir as the mcio 
mental activity of p»‘rc(*iving or observing is fimcerncd, it is not 
ciisy to see any ossi iitial dilferenei; iu tlie ]*vo<-ess whether what 
is ofiservcd lx? psyrliical or pbysii-al. It is rjuife inu? tlial I lit; 
so-called psyehological observation is more dilliinlt, biraiisi? llu; 
facts obsorverl arc ofti'ii less dcliiiite ami less j•ersis^ellt, ami admit 
le.ss of aeinal isolation than physmal far ts do ; but tln^ proee.s.s of 
n'eogiii/ing similaiilies or dilleicijces, the dangers of mai-obser\;i- 
tioji or iion-o)»seri atioM, are not materially altered <ni that ;»ee<»niit. 

Tt limy be furtln*r alhrwed that there is one diflieulty iieeuliar'y 
felt in ]».syelir;)logical observation, the one most inaeeurati ly ''X- 
piv„s.s(^d by saying that hero tho observer nml tbt? observed are (me. 
hut this ditliculty is surely in the. first inslaiice due to the vi ry 
obvious fuet that our ]H)wers of attention aiv linut(?d, ro that we 
cannot alter tho distiibution of atb iition at any moment without 
altering tlio eonteiits of eonseiou.sncs.s at that moment.. A«(;oiil- 
ingly, when.; tin rr; an; no other ways of surmounting tbi.^ ditlicalty, 
tho psychological oh.server must either tni.si tn repn'.sciitaliims at 
a inter time, or In; mmst at rjuiiv the j«>\vei of taking momentary 
glances at the [psychological aspects ol tin; [ihase of i-orj.sciou.^iies.*^ 
in ([imstion. Ami this one wiih any aptitude for such stiidi«-.s 
ran do with so slight .*1 diversion of atfeiitiou as not to didinh 
very si'rioii.sly (dther tin* given .stale or that ’whieh innneiliately 
sueceeds it. But v«;ry similar dillieulf ics have to be. simiJiui\ met 
b\' physuml ob.-^ervius in eel tain .sncf i;il ea.sc.s, as, (v/., in obsiM P ing 
and ivgisteriiig the plieiiomena (d siibir eeli[».x* ; and .similar aj.ui- 
ludes in the distrihution of attention h.ne 1.o l.e at quiied, say. by 
rxtempore orators or skilful snigeem.s. ,lu.>t as litth*, tlieii, as ibere 
i.s aiiytliiug that we cun with jn’ojnicly call an inner seii.sp', ju.st 
so little can we find in tho pi'occss of inner percejition any satis- 
factory cliaraeteristic of the subjiwt-malter of p.svcholog)'. T’lic 
([Uc.stion still i.s : AVhat is it tint is j>ereeived or observed ? and tin; 
readiest amswer of course i.s : Internal rxjiorienre ii.s distingni.slied 
from e.vbn'nal, what takc.s jilace. iu the mind as distinct from what 
liike..s place without. 

This answer, it mu.st be at once allowed, i.s adeipiato for most 
puriK).scH, and a great deal of excellent iisycbological work lias been 
done wiriiout over calling it in ((u«;siiun. But llie distinction be- 
tween internal nml external ex}ieiieiue is not ono that can be dtawii 
from the stamlix>iiit of psychology, at le.i.-it not at the ontscU 
Fit)m this stamipoint it ajqioais to be eiihor (1) iniiccurate or (2) 
not extra -p.sycliological. As to (1), tbc boundary betweim tho 
inlenial and thc extiui;al wa.s, no doubt, origimilly the surlaco of 
Iho body, with wliich the smbjt'ct or self was identified ; and iu 
tliU soiiso tho. terms aro of course rorroctly used. For a tiling may, 
ill the same souse of the woiil, bo in one spaeo and tberefore not in 
— i.r., out of— another ; but we express no intelligible relation if we 
speak of two things as being ono in a given rooTii and the other in 
last week. Anv one is at liberty to sav if he choose that a certain 
thing is “in hia mind''; but if in this way, ho distinguislucs it 
from something olao not iu his luiud, then to be intelligible this 
must«niply one of two statcineutis— either that the eomething else 
is autually or fioHsibly iu some otlicr mind, or, his own mind Wing 
alone considered, that at tho time the something else dmai not 
exist at all. Yet, evident as it aeems that the' correlatives in 
and not-in must both 8*^**^^ category, whether space. 
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fiijie, presentation (or iion'])resentalioii} to a subject, ami 

»o forth, wo still tind paycholo^usts moi*c or less cohscIoukIv cou- 
fusedbclwccn‘*iiiterniil,’' meaniuj^ *' prci*etiUMl " in t he txsyehologicul 
Kons*.*, and **«xtenml,” incanin;; not •* not-]uvai*nted '* hut corporeal 
<ir ofteiitM* extra • c'orf»orcal. IJiit (2), wfic-u used to distiiipmh 
l>otwceii juvsen tut ions (sojiie of wliicli, or sonic relation^} oi which 
until rcispect to others, arc called ‘Mntcniu!,’* and others or other 
I'elatioiis, “cxterual these tenns are at all events accurate ; only 
thou tiicy cease to mark od' the ]»H\clu)ln;^icfil from th« extm- 
|»syibolof'i^'t'h iMMsnnifh as psycIiolo;;y has t«» analyse this disliiio 
tioii anih to exhibit rlic steps by which it has come about. But 
\vc have still to I'yamino whctlieV llic distinction (»f phenoniiftia of 
Mutter ami j)hcii nneiia of Mind furnishes a better divMiii^^ line 
than the ilistiin lion v»f iiitrnuil and tjxtcrnal. 

Mental A pln norm non, as cuiuiuonly undorsloml, is what is Tuanifoat, 
and scusilile, evident, the im]>Ucatioii bein^ that tliere arc eyes to sea*, 
material cars to In'ar, and so forth, “in other words, that there is ]»rcsenla- 
lioM tu a subject ; ami wherever there is presentation to a subjrTt 
it will be allowed that we are in the. domain of p.sycliol<i,^y. But in 
talkin'^ of physical phenomena we, in a wa> , abstract from this fact 
of ]•r^^scnta^i()n. Though eonscknisiioss should cease, the idiysieist 
wouhl t.'onsider the sum total of oV»je< ts to remain the same ; the 
orange would litill be round, yellow, ami fragrant us before. For 
the ]>hysieist— w hether aware of it or not — has taken up a j»ositioii 
which for the }»ia.*.sent may be described by saying that pnenoimmon 
with him mcaiis appearance or manifestutioJi, or -as we had better 
say -object, not lor a coneivte individual, but rather for what Kant 
e.ahed /it*.u'^>Mit^cin uhr.rhoui»f^ or, us .some render it, the objeidivc 
o.on.sciousness, r.r, , for an imaginary subject freed from all the 
limiUtioiis of actual subjects save that of depending on ‘*sensi- 
hility ” for the niateiial <»f experience. However, tliis is not all, for, 
as we shall sec presently, the ]isychologi.st also occupies this posi- 
tion ; at least it ho <icK‘s not, liis i.i not a true seiunce. But further, 
the ])hy.sb*ist leaves out of sight altogether the hu’ts of atlention, 
feeling, and so Ibrili, all wliicli actual presentation enlaila. From 
the [isychologieal point of view, on tlie oHicr bund, the mnoval f*f 
the .sui»ject lemovesjiot only all such facts us altention {iiid fc(iling, 
but .all prcseiitiitioM or jiossibiiily of pre.senlatioii whatever. Surely, 
then, to call a certain object, when we abstract from its presentation, 
a material pln*nomenon, and to call the actual presentation of tliLs 
object .a Tiieutal jilienoineiion, is a clumsy ami confusing way'^of 
repre.'itrntiiig the dilVereiice bclweon the two puinls of view. For 
the terms “ material " and “ meiital” sooin to im)>ly that the two 
so failed phenomena have nothing in common, whereas the. sanm 
object is involve.<l in both, while the term “phenomenon^’ implies 
that the iHjint of view is in each case the .same, when in truth 
what is einphasi/ed l)y tlio one tlie other ignores. 

SUnd- Paradox icai though it may be, wo mu.sL tlioii conclude 

pjiiit of that psychology camiot bo dofiued by reference to a f^pecial 
8ul>jcot-iiuittei' as 8uuli concrete scieiiceji, fi>r exaui|>le, as 
mineralogy and botany can ; and, .since it dt?ul.s in .soiuo 
sort with the whole of expericiurc, it i.s obviously^ not nn 
abstract science, m any ordinary .sense of that tonu. To 
1)0 idmractcrized at all, therefore, apart from niotaphy.sieal 
a.ssiiinidions, it iimst bo characterized by the standjHdnt 
from which this experience is viewed. It is by way of 
expre.ssing this tJiat widely diftereiit schools of jwycholugy 
define it as subje<'tive, all other positive sciences being 
di.stiiigiiished as ol>ji?T*tivo. But this seems scarcely more 
than a first ap|»roximatioji to the truth, and, as wo have 
seen incidentally, is apt to be misleading. The disUnetiou 
rather is that the standpoint of psychology is what is .somo- 
times tenned “ ijidividuali.stic,” that of the so-calleil objoct- 
science.s btdng “ iiiiiversali.stic,” both alike being objective 
in the son.se of being true for all, consi.sting of wliat Kant 
would call judgments of experience. For psychology is 
not a biogra|)Iiy in finy sen.so, still U‘.ss a biograjdiy deal- 
ing with idiosyncrasies, and in an idiom having au interest 
and a meaning for one subject only, and incommunicable 
to any <»ther, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume have been of 
kilo severely handled licx'ause they rogardefl the critical 
investigation of knowdedgo fia a [isychological problem, 
ami set to work to study the individual mind simply for 
the sake of this problem. But none the less, their stawd- 
|>oint was the proper one for tlie science of psychology 
itself ^ and, however surely their philosophy was *fore- 
doomed to a collapse, there is no d^mying a steady |isycho- 
iogicat advance as we pass from Locke to Hume and his 
nuxlern representatives. I>y “idea” Locke tells us he 


1 means “whatsoever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thinks ” (t.e., is conscious), and having, as it 
were, shut Itimself within su<;U a cii'cle of ideas he hiids 
hiiu.self |»owerless to explain Ids knowledge of a w'orld that 
is independent pf ic; but lie is able to give a very gcxid 
account f)f .somes of tlieso ideas themselves. He cannot 
justify his belief in the world of things whence certain of 
hi.s simple ideas “were conveyed” any more than Kobinson 
Crusoe could have explored the continents whose i>roduct3 
were drifted to his de.sert island, though ho might perhaps 
survey the island itself widl enough. Berkeley accord- 
ingly, as ]’jx)fes»or Fraser happily puts it, abolished Locke’s 
hypothetical outer circle. '^J'hereby ho made tho psycho- 
logical standpoint clearer than over — hence tlic trutli of 
Jlume’s remark, that Boikcloy’s arguments “admit of no 
answer”; at the same time tho e]»isteniological problem 
was as hopeless as before -heive again tho trutli of Huiuc’.h 
icmark that ihosc arguments “produced no conviction.” 
Of all tho facts witli which he deals, tlie psychologist may 
truly say that their mr is }nfrciju^ inasmmdi as all his fa(d.s 
are facts (»f pni.scntalioii, are ideas in Locke's .sense, or 
objects which inij>ly a subject. Before we became con- 
sciiius there wtus no world for us ; .sljould our coii.sci(»u.sm*s .3 
cease, the wurhJ for us cease.s too ; had we been born blinil, 
tho world w'lnild for u.s have had no co]f»ur ; if deaf, it 
would have hud no souiid.s ; if idic»tic, it would have liad 
no meaning. IVyehology, then, never transcends the 
limits of the individual; even the knowledge tliat tliere 
is a real world, as common-sense as, sunups, is, when psycho- 
logically regarded, an individuar.s knowledge, wliicli Innl 
a beginning and a growth, and can Imvo an end. In 
fact, for the p.syehok>gist it is not es.8entiully knowledge, 
but presentations, partly possible, partly actual, in tho^ 
mind of A, B, c»r C ; just as tl)i» l>age is for tlie printer 
e.sscntiully “c.*opy,” and only for the reader essentially 
“discourse.” But what the psychologist Juis to say about 
knowledge is, of course, itself knowledge, f.c., nssuming 
it to be correct ; the kriowhidge about wliich he knows i.s, 
iiowcver, for him not i>rimurily knowledge, but “states of 
con scious n ess. ” 

But now, though this Berkeleyaii standpoint is the 
stand] >oint of ivsyehology* — as we find it occupied, say, liy 
J. 8. Mill and Dr Bain -psychologj’^ i.s not pledged to the 
method employed by Berkeley and by Locke. Psycho- 
logy may be imlividualistic without being ooufined ex- 
clusively to the introspective method. There is nothing 
to hinder the i)sychologist from oTn]>loyiiig materials fur- 
nished by his objicrvatious of otlicr men, of infants, of tho 
h#wer auimaLs, or of the insane; nothing to hinder him 
taking counsel wilh the philologist or even the physiologist, 
j>rovided alwuy.^he can show the psych ological bearings of 
those facts which are not directly psychological. Nor, again, 
are we l>ound, l>eaiuse we take the individualistic stand- 
|>oint iis psychologists, to accept tho philosophical conclu- 
sions that have been reached from it, unless, indecii, we 
liold that it is the right point of view for philosophical 
speculation. A jisychologist niap be an idealist in Berkeley's 
sense or in Fichto’s, but he iie^ not ; he is just as fi*ee, if 
he sec reason, to call himself, after llainilton, a natural real- 
ist; only jisycliology will afford him no safe warrant for 
the realisuj of it. Thestaudi^int of jxsychology, then, 
is individualistic; by whatever/ methods, from whatever 
sources its facts are ascertained, they must—to have a 
psychological import— be regarded as having placo in, or 
os being port of, soim cowicioiisHe^^, In /this sense, 
as presenUMi to an individuai, “the whole choir of 
heaven and fnriiiture of earth” may belong td 
but otherwiae they are psychdlOjg^^i ; i^henfit^ 
problem of psychology, in deiding with tbia complex aub- 
ject-mattcr, is in generahr-ftrs^' ^ donatiiae^ 
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clejxients, and secondly, to ascertain and expltun the laws 
of their combination and interaction. 

General Analysia of Mind ; iU Ultimate. ConstituenU. 

Cofisti- As to the first, there is in the main substantial agree- 
liient niCTit : the elementary facts of mind. caniiotJJ it is held, be 

in less than three propositions* I feel somehow, 

t know something, I do something. But here at. once 
there arises an important question, vi^s., What are we to 
understand by ttie subject; of these propositions ? Nobody 
nowadays would understand it to iuqdy that every psy (du- 
cal fact must be ascertained or vej’ifieil l)y fwjrsoiial iiitro- 
spoctiuii ; perhaps no iiitKlLTu Avritcr ever did understand 
this ; at any mte to do so is to confound the personal with 
the psychological. We are no mure eon lined to our o w n 
iiuiriediatc observations here tliiiu elsewhere ; Vuit the point 
is that, -whether seeking to atni^yse one’s own consoiom'Uess 
or to infer tlnit of a lobster, whether discussing the os-so 
ciatioii of ideas or the expieasion of enn^tioiis, there is 
always an individual mind or self or subject in question, 
ft is not enough to talk of feeling.s or volitions : what we 
mean is that some individual, man c>r worm, feel.H, wills, 
acts— thus or thus. Obvious as this may seem, it has been 
freqneatly either forgotten or gainsaid. It has been for- 
gotten ainojig details or througli the assuiuption of a medley 
of faculties, ea<rh treated rw iin individual in turn., and 
among which the real individual was lost. Or it has been 
gainsaid, because to admit that all [isychologicaL fact.s ptn- 
lain to a i>sychologieai subject seemed to carry witli it the 
adnu.s.siun that they iiertaiiied to a i>articiilar spiritual 
pui)Stanee, which was simple, indestructihJe, and so forth ; 
and it was manifestly desirable to exclude such asaump- 
li(«is from psychology, i.e.^ from a science which ainis only 
at a s(‘ientilie exposition oi wluit can be known and verifietl 
Rul)j(M:t by observation. But, ho^ve^ or much assailed or disowned, 
ov %<). the conception of a mind or eonseious subject is to be 
found implicitly or c.vplicitly in all i»sTdiological writers 
whatever, — not more in Berkeley, who accepts it a« a l\uit, 
than in Hume, who accepts it as a fiction. This l)eing so, 
we are far more likely to reach the truth evejitually if we 
opimly acknowledge tliis inexju-ignable assumption, if such 
it ]>rove, instead of rosortiiig to all sorts of devious peri- 
phrases to hide it. N-ow wherever the word »i'ubjei% or 
iLs dcrivativo.s, occurs in psychology'^ we might substitute 
the won! Kgo and aruilogons derivatives, did siudi exist. 
But Subject is almost always the pn'ferable term ; its iin- 
j>ersonal form is an advantage, and it readily reralls its 
modern correlative Object. Moreover, Ego lias two senses, 
distinguisbud by ICant as pure and emiiirical, the laltiT of 
which ia, of course, an object, wJiile the former is subject 
always. By purd Ego or Subject it is proposed to dt‘note 
the simple fact that everything mcuLil is referred to a Self. 
This psychological concejitiou of a self or sulyect, then, is 
after all by no rnwins identical with the metai-hysical 
conceptions of a soul or miiul-atom, or of mind-stuff nut 
atomic ; it may be kept as free from inetj\i)hysiral 
tions aa the conception of the biological individual or 
organism with which it is so intimately connected, 

AtUimpts Xlie attempt, indefid, has frrujueiitly be(;n iiiude to r<',solve the 
t*) ex- fonner into the latter, aud ko to i'md in miinl ouly such an indivi- 
tnide the duality as -has au obvious counteriiart in thU uidividuality uf the 
Ego. OTganism, i./;., what wo may call alt uhjeidive individuality. But 
Bitch j^ccduro iiw>» all Its plaifsibility to tho fact that it 1 covc.h 
out of sight the difference the biologiiyd and the paycho- 

logical BtandpoiutB. All that tho biologist tneana by a dog is “ tlm 
sum of the phenotnona which make up its corporeal existence.’*^ 
And, inasmuch as it** presentation any one in barimular is a 
point of no importance, the fact of presentation at all may bo voiy 
out^ of s^unt. now tum to mind : Why 

jBhniUil: wo not ^aoul/ aiuiply aa a 

phehome^ umke up au indi- 

K 'in. ' - 


vidind mind?”- Surely the moment wc try distinctly to mnlfv 
sWinil this (picMtion wti realize that the ('ases aro dilh icnt. Series 
of iin.iital plunuiiiiciia ” for whom ? Fnr any jaisscr-liy sii< 4 ) 
might take stock of oiu hiokjj^ical dog ? >io, obviously only lor 
1 that, iiitliviihial mind itself ; yi.*t tJiiit issujipowsl to be luadc op of, 
to bi- nothing dillbrciil from, tlio series of ])lu;iioiiu 101. Aic \\i*, 
tlnni, ( I ) ipiotiii^( . 1 . S. Mill’s words, “ to aecejit th(* ]>riradox that 
soincthiii;^ which cji hu^Ktt.hfUsi is Init a .series of fecljn;,:s, c;ui bo 
aware- of ilsel! us a series ?” * Or (’J) aliiill we siiy Ibat I lie s; \ cral 
p.iiTs of tlio .senes aro Miutually jilienomenal, much a.s A may look 
lit D, ivlio was jiisv. now lookiuoj at A '? Or {li} liiially, sli.all we say 
Unit a largo )»un of ihe so-called series, in fact every term but one, 
i.s pllenoineiiJil for ilie ivai for rliat one / 

As to rlw! iiisl altcniaii\.', ]Miadox i.s too mild a ivoid for it; 
i. vcrn contriidicliou will haidly suiih li, is as impMs.sjbk: to e.vprcsft 

“being aware ol ’ I'y ‘me t*‘nn as it is to c.\]uvs.s an ei|Uatii.'n or 
.any other relaiioii by one tc i*m ; what knows c-;tn no more bo iden- 
tical with what is know 11 than a wciijit \Nilli what it weighs. Jf a 
ii(‘rie.s of foeliliys i.s what is known or piesenteil, then what knows, 
^^llat it is pr*‘sc-nt*'d tf», eaiiinh be; lliaL :a i b-.s of hi lines, arid this 
witliont ii-eard to tb.- [Mant Mill mentions, vu. , that tin; infiidlcly 
greater nait of tb*! sco-ics is i.ithcr ]iasl (>r fntiir«\ 'J'bc <|'.ic.stiioi is 
not in iiii* lir.st iiistanec one ul time or .substance at all, but sinjplv 
turns upon the fai t that know ledge or eunseiou-.iie .s is unoM.-ining 
cxrejit a.s it implies soiiiething kmoving (O' conseion-j of ^11101 iiiinjT. 
lUit it may be leplii-fi ;--fJranlcd that the foiniiil t fni con.-i ion.-.ness 
is sonietbi-ug «!oing .somelbing. fo put ir gonrially ; still, if llie iwo 
.somethings are the same wlien i loiich m\ .self 01 when I .a e myself, 
why may not agi-nt and jiatimit be tli«^ «inu? wbeii the aciion Ls 
knowing or being awaiv of; why may I nut know myself - in Cavt, 
do T not kmcw myself ? (’eilainly not ; agent and [i;il icnl Jic\ er auf 
the .Sitme in the same act ; tlic ec.ini;’ei*ti(-'i:s of sidf-caiiM il, .self- 
mov(id, self known, rf i»l [frnus unnit’j cither eimnote tln^ ini ompr*^- 
licmsible or art; aldncviaie-d t..\pn‘Ssions — .vneh, c.^., as {(jiubijig 
ojie.self wlieii one's light liand toiK-hcd oiie’s lell. 

And. so Wiieonie to flic .‘-erond alti rnative ; --A.s one baml wa-.he.H 
the otJier, may not different nu inlxTs of the scrii-.s of feelings be sub- 
ject and objirt in turn ? Cmnpare, for example, tlu! state of mind 
of a mail .siurc Limbing to temptation (as be pictures hiniM lf enjoying 
the coveted good and impatiently repudiates .seiuplcs of e.om-i'iem.'O 
<.»r di' tales of prinb'nee) with Ida slate wln ii, tilled willi remorse., 
be- side.s with e»»nseicncc ami condemns UiiT; “former self,” - the 
“ better self” having meanwhile bei onii* snprenie. Here the ' luster 
of pre.s(mtations ami their associated sent inn-nl.s and molive.s, wbieli 
together }*la 3 ’ llie lole (.'f self in the om*. liedd of i om’ci...»usne>S, Iulvc 
- only momentarily it is true, but .'itill liave - foi- a lime the plaei^ 
of not-sidf ; and under iibnoiinal cii eum.>l;nn \ s l bi.‘^ ]»:irti.il altenia- 
tioii may bf‘eom<i complete alienation, as in whal is called ‘‘donbl(> 
conseiousmtss. ’’ Or ag;Liri, tin; developinenl uf .self contjci()ii.sni\ss 
might be loo.scly d(!;n ri}>ed as taking the sul ject oi‘ self of one .-.-tage 
an objcel in llie next, .self bi ing, c./;., Jii.st idcnlified with tin'* 
body .and afterwards distingiiislnd ii'oni it. But ali tliL, lno\e\i.’r 
true, is bosii.le- the ni.uk ; and it is rcallv a \( iy seiioiis mi'-nomcr, 
though the vugueue.As (*f our psyebologieaJ tormiaoJogA' si'em.s to 
allow it — to do, as e.;/., 3 lr Spencer docs- -lejaeaejit ilie de\-eJoj>- 
meiit of .selbconseioiisric.ss as a “ tlilieientiatinn of snbjc< t and 
objeet.'* It i.s, if anything, .'i dilfeieiitiation of obje.-t and nljcct, 

ill jilaincr word.y, it is 11 dillerenliaiiim among pre.seiilatioiis - 
,1 ditrcreiitiatnm every of which implies ju.:»t th:it relatiiiii to a 
subject wliii li it Ls Mlppu;i 4 ‘d to su^H*rsede. 

Tlieiu still remaiu.-. ;in alu-rnative, wlii* b, like the first, may bu 
expre.ssed in tlie words of J. S. Mill, viz., **lbe altei native of b* iiev 
iijg that tln^ Mind or Kgo is .somolhiiig difl’creiit from an^' series of 
feelings or pos.sibilities of thi-m.” To .uluiit tJiis, oi‘ eouiae, is to 
admit I he ruu’es,sit.y of distinguishing between ]\Iind or Kgo, mean* 
iiig the \inily or continuity of t onseiousneiss as a complex of pre* 
scntalioiKS, and Mind or Kgo as tin? subjes-t to wbicli tlds eoniploY 
is ptvsentc'.k In dealing with tlie l>ody from the ordinan* Idologic.-il 
standpoint no .such nocc.s.sit,v ari.scs. Ihit, when a.s there the- 
vidual orgHLiisni is sjvokeii of uiUMpiivoeally, in p.sNehuIogy, on the 
othci^haiid, the indiviiUial jnind may mean eiUiev (i.) seiie.'i of 
fiadiugs or “mental pheMomemi ” above refoiied to; or (ii. i tbia 
.subject of tlie.si! feelings for ^\lioni thej' me phemimena ; or (iii.) 
th(i .subject of tbeae feelings or iihemaneiia-r the tcriesof feelings or 
phonomeiia tlieniselves, ilie t^^o being in tluit inihitiou to i-ach 
other in whieli alono tlie one is subject and the other a serk.s of 
Ibeliriga, pliciiomeiiii, f»r objt:ets. It i.s in this last wnisv? that Mind 
is msetl in eri)j»irh*al psycholog^v, its exclusive u.-=.(! in the first seiisa 
iH'iiig favoured only hy those who shrink Irom the f|>i*culufivo 
asBOciations connected with its exelusivc use iu the se»?on-l. But 
psychology is not called ujwn to transcend the ndatiou of subject 
to objec.^or, as wo may call it, thn of )irestmtation. On iho 
other hand, aa has been said, the attempt to ignore one term of 
the relation is hopelcsS'; and wjually boi>ek.ss, even futile, is iho 

* ProftjBsor Huxley* op. cU.. p. 

* JBliMminatipn Sir Philosophy, ch. xiifn. 
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AlteiDpt. bv ivieana of jilii*aaes such usj cona<;iousiioss or the unity^ of 
ci'iisciotisiioss, to (liMjNMisc with the recognition of a conscious 
Bul»jcot, 

Feeling. \Ve might now proceed to inquire more closely into the 
character and relations of tlie three states, modes, or acts^ 
of this sulqect, which arc comiiionly held to be the invari- 
able constituents of psychical life and broadly distinguished 
as coguitioT.s, feelings, and conations. But w'e should bo at 
once confronted l>y a dooiiiiie much in vogue at present, 
which, strictl 3 ^ taken, amounts almost to a denial of this 
tripartite classification of the facts of mind — the doctrine, 
viz., tliat/cr//wf/ alone is primordial, and invariably’ ju'esent 
wliercvcr there is consciousness at all. Every living crea- 
ture, it is said, feels, thougli it may never do any more; 
only fhe higlier animals, and these only after a time, learn 
to discriminate and identify and to act with a purpose, 
'fhis doctrine, as might be cxj»ected, derives its plausibility 
]*artly from the vagiieness of jisycrhological ienninoU)gy, 
c.nd partly from the intimate connexion that undoubtedly 
exists betw'een feeling and cognition on the one hand and 
feeling and volition on the. other. As to the meaning of 
tlie term, it is plain that further definition is retpiisite for 
a w’ord that may mean (</) a touch, as feeling of roughness; 
(^) an organic .sensation, as feeling of hunger ; (c) an emo- 
tion, as feeling of anger ; (//) f(’A‘ling jiroper, a.s pleasure 
or But, even taking feeling in the la.st, its strict 

sen.se, it has been inaintained that all the more complex 
foinns of conscioiLSiiess are re.solvable into, or at least liave 
hcen developed from, feelings of plea.sure and pain. The 
only’ [M'oof of siK’h ]>ositioii, since we cannot directly ohserve 
t ie l»eginnings of con.seiou.s life, must cou.si.st of coiLsidera- 
t; ms such as the following. So far as we can judge, w'O 
fiiiil feeling every w^liere ; but, as w\^ work dowmwards from 
liigher to low-er forms of life, the po.ssible variety and the 
<hrtiniteues.s of .sense- impre.ssion.s both steadily diminish. 
^Moreover, we can directly observe in our ow’n orgaiiie se.nsa- 
ti-m.s, which .seem to come nearest to the wliole content 
of infantile and mollu.seoa^ ex[»ericnce, an almost entire 
absence of any assignable fjmk. Finally, in our sen.se- 
cxperience generally, we tiud the element of feeling at a 
maximum in the low'er sen.ses and the intellectual element 
at a maximum in the higher. But the so-calle^l intellectual 
s?n.se.s are the most used, and use wo know’ blunts feeling 
a id favours intellection, us \w .see in cliemi.sts, wdio sort the 
i.i jst jilthy mixtures by smell and t;usto without disco in fort. 
If, then, feeling predominates more and more as w’o approacli 
l ie beginning of con.sciousncss, may’ w’c not say that it is 
I he only .N'7;ic qua mm of conscu)nsne.s.s ? Con.sidcrations 
of this kind, however ini|)re«s.sive when exhibited at length, 
are always liable to be overturned by some apparently un- 
important fact which may (josiiy l>e overlooked. IVo line.s, 
c.g., may get nearer and nearer and yet w’ill never meet, if 
tlie rate of apjiroacli Is .simply proportional to the distance. 
A triangle may l»e diminislied indefinitely and yet we can- 
not infer that it becomes eventually all angles, though the 
angles get no lo.ss and the sidefl do. Now, l)efore we decide 
that plea.sure or )>ain alone may constitute a complete state 
of mind, it may bo w'ell to iiujuire : What is the connexion 
between feelings of pleasure and fiain and the two remiiin- 
i;ig fios.sible constitiient.s of coii8ciou8nes.s, as we can 
observe them now ? And this is an inquiry which will 
In.'lp U.9 tovvmds an answer to our main question, namely, 
that concerning the nature and connexions of what are 
commonly regarded a.s the three ultimate faots of mind, 
i: riiition Bma<lly s[>eaking, in any state of mind that we can 
of lefehuj? clirectly oUserve, w’hat w’e find is (1) that we are aware of 
t>,raTla cliange in our sensations, thoughts, or clrcum- 

0 .latioii. I iwclesa at thi.H point attcMnpting to dooide on tlia coniparsUve 
appropriat^nm of these and |iioilar terma, such as ** faculties,’* 
“capndtie*,*’ “functions,*’ &c. 
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stances, (2) that we are pleased or pained with the change^ 
and (3) that we act accordingly. Wo never find th5a.t 
feeling directly alters — t.e., without the intervention of 
the action to which it prompts — cither our sensations or 
situation, but Uhat regularly these latter with remarkable 
promjitness ana certainty alter it. We have not first a 
(diange of feeling, and then a change in our sensations, 
pcrcojitions, and ideas; but, these changing, change of feel- 
ing follow.^. In short, fooling appears frequently to be an 
eflect, which therefore cannot exist without its cause, 
though in dilTerent circumstances tlie same cause may pro- 
duce a different amount or oven a difierent state of feeling. 
Turning from w’hat wo may call the rece[>tive phase of con- 
sciousue.ss to the active or appetitive jiluise, we find in like 
manner that feeling is certainly not, in sucli case.s as we can 
clearly observe, the whole of consciousness at any moment. 

True, in common sj»oech Wif talk of liking jdea.sure and 
disliking pain ; but this is either tautology, equivalent to 
saying, we arc pleased wlien we are i»lea.sed and pained 
when we are pained, or else it Is an allowable abbrevia- 
tion, and means that w’C like plea.surable dfjerU and dislike 
painful ohJei% a.s when we say, w’e like feeling w’arni and 
di.slikc feeling Imngi-y. And feeling W’arm or feeling 
hungry, we must reriiember, is not pure feeling it the 
strict sense of the word. Such state.s admit, if not of 
description, yet at lonKst of identification and distinction 
as truly a.s colours and soumls do. Within the limits of 
our observation, then, we find that feeling acconi[»anies 
some more or le.ss definite presentation w'liich for the sake 
of it becomes the object of apj>etite or aversion ; in other 
words, feeling implies a relation to a jdeasunibJo or ])a in- 
fill presentation, that, as caii.se of feeling aii<l end of the 
m.’tion to wdiich fooling ])rompt.s, is doubly distingiii.she<l 
from it. Thus the very facts that lead us to di.stingiiisli 
feeling from cognition and conation make again.st the 
hypothesis that eon.sciou.SMes.s can ever be all feeling. 

But, as already said, the plausibility of this hypothe.sis Feding 
i.i in good part due b) a laxity in the u.se of torm.s. Mo.sta»d 
psychologists Wfore Kant, and English p.sychoh>gists 
to the |)rt?sent day, speak of pleasure and ]>ain a.s seasa-^ ' 
tions. But it i.s plain that pleasure and pain are not 
.simple idiras, as Locke called them, in the sen-se in which 
touches and taste.s are, - that i.s to say, they are never like 
the.so hx^alized or projected, nor elaborate! I in conjunction 
with other sensatk»n.s and movemeuts into j>ercej>ts or intui- 
tions of the external. This confiLsion of feeling with sensa- 
tion.H is largely con.sequcnt on the use of one word pain for 
certain organic sensations and for the purely subjective 
state. But, to say nothing of the fact that .such pains are 
always more or less definitely loc&liied, — w’hich of itself is 
so far cognition,— they are also distinguished as shooting, 
burning, gnawing, ikc. itc., all which symptoms indicate 
a certain objective quality. Accordingly all the more 
recent p.sy<’]iologists have been driven by one means or 
another to recognize two ** aspects” (Bain), or ‘‘properties” 
(Wundt), in what they call a sensation, the one a “sensible 
or intellectual ” or “ qualitative,” the other an “ affective ” 
or “emotive,” aspect or property. The term “aspect” 
is figurative and obviously inaccurate; even to describe 
)ileasure and pain as properties of sensation is a matter 
open to much question. But the point which at present 
concerns us is simply that when feeling is said to Be the 
primordial element in omsciousness more is usually in^ 
eluded under feeling than pure pleasure and pain, viz.^ 
some characteristic or quality by whicli one pleasurable or 
painful sensation is distinguishable from another. No 
doubt, as we go downwards in the cham of qnidi-^ 

tative or objective elements in the sOi^Ued 
become less and less definite ; and at the 
isms with wellrdevelop^ 
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without any clearly differentiated organs at all. Tint there 
is no ground for supj)osing even the amcelia. itself to be 
affected in all respects the same Avhetl}er by changes of 
ieraperature or of ])rc.HSure or V»y changes in its internal 
fluids^ albeit all of these changers Arill furt^t^r or liinder its 
life and so jiresiunably bo in some sort#] »leasurable or ]»nin- 
fnl. On the whole, then, tlicrc are grounds for saying 
that the endeavour to represent all the various facts of 
consciousness as evolved out of feeling is due to a hasty 
striving after simjilieity, and has been favoured by the 
ambiguity of the term feeling itself. If l)y feeling avo 
meiiu a certain sulyeelive state varying continuously in 
intensity and passing from time to lime from its tK)sitiA*e 
f)hJise (pleasure) to its negative phase (}»ain), llieii this 
purely pathie state implies an agreeing or disagreeing 
something which psychologically determines it. If, on the 
other haTid, we let feeling staiTd for ]>otli tliis state and the 
cause of it, then, ]>erhaps, a succession of such “ feelings 
may make up a consciousness; but then wo are. inclmling 
two of our elementary facts iimler the name of t»ne of them. 
The, foi^ni nf p.v/chv'til ///c, then fore^ inrohrs n*>t only 
a Huhjert feelinf/ a snhjed havin;/ qualiUiUvel y diMlnijuhh- 
able preiicntationss ultirh are the occasion of its fnliny. 

Pnwenta AW may now try to ascertain what i.s meant by cogni- 
lion as an essential element in tijis life, or, inf>re exactly, 
what we are to niuler.stand by the term prtsentation. It 
was an ini})ortarit stcji onwards for }>syoliology when l^ockc 
introdiiced that “new way of idca.s^’ which Ktillingflect 
found alternately so amusing and so dangerous. By idea 
Locke tells us he meant true H]»]>earances in moirs minds, 
or “whatsoever is tlio immecliate object of [u'rception, 
thought, or understanding” ; and it was so fur a retro- 
gnwle step when Hiime reslrie.te<l the. term to certain only 
of these appearances or objoct.s, or rather to these ap]>ear' 
ances or object.s in a certain state, viz,, as rei>roduccd idca.s 
or images. And, in<hie<l, the history of psjchology seem.s 
to show that its most iin[»ortant advances have been made 
by tlnvsi^ wlio have kei)t clo.soly to this Avay of i<le.as ; the 
establishment of the laws of asstxiiation and their many 
fruitful a|)plications and the wJmlo Kerbartian psychology 
may sidliee as instances (see TIkkbatit). The truth is that 
the use of such a U rm is itself a mark of an im{H>rtaTit 
generalization, one wliich lielps to free us from the mytho- 
logy and verbiage of the “faculty -psychologists.” Ail 

that variety of mental facts Avliich Ave speak of as sensa- 
tions, perceptions, images, intuition.^, concepts, notums, 
have tAvo charaeteri. sties in common: — (1) they admit of 
l)oing more or less attended to, and (2) can be reproduced 
and associated together. It is here ywoposod to use the 
tetm presentation to connote such a mental fact, and as 
the best English eriuivalcnt for what Locke meant by idea 
and what Kant and lierbart called a Vorstellung. 

A presentation has then a twofold relation, — first, 
directly to the subject, and secondly, to other presenta- 
tions. By the first is meant the fact that the presentation 
ia attended to, that the sul)ject is more or less conscious of 
it : it is “ in his mind ” or presented. As presented to a 
subject a presentation might with advantage be called an 
object, or perhaps a psychical object, to distinguish it from 
what are called object^^ apart from presentation, i.r., con- 
ceived as independent of any particular subject. Locke, 
as wo have seen, did so call it; still, to avoid possible con- 
fusion, it may turn out best to dispense with the frequent 
use of object in this sense. But on one account, at least, 
it is desirable not to lose sight altogether of this which 
is after all the stricter as well as the older signification of 
objoct, naiielYy because it enables tis to express definitely, 

. widiout majlicating what we have 

so far seen to think is the fundtoentai fact in 

dependiiif 
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^and tre-arherous Avord “ oon.sciou.mcss,-’ or committing om 
solves to the position that idea.s arc inodiiicatiojis of r. 
certain mental substance and uhmtical Avith the 1<* 

which they are jncsenled, we may leave all ihi.i on one 
side, and say that idea.s are objects, ajid tlie ielali<in (.»! 
objects to .snl jccts— that w hereby the one i.s objci.t and 
the other .^abject-— i:s in'CseiitatioTi. And it is because 
only objects sintain thi.s relation that they may bo spoken 
of siin]»ly as pi e.scnlatinns. • 

It will l.H? eonvein»‘iit In-if to <lif;rfss for a inoiiitnt to talo' n-rcnnit S* iisa- 
of an objection that is suiv to be uignl, viz., llial sensiitnois at all 1i<.i!snoi 
events eiight not to br <:al!ftl objt'cts, tliat tluy are “states of the j-syeho 
subject” ulul that this is a deliveranee of •■r»Tiiiinnj sense, il' uiiytln'iig In.^i< a]ly 
is. Now if by this bir nuaiit (i.) that smsalious are uu h(i>husimll tj taibje-ei.' 
.subjci'livo iiKxlirieations in an idealistie :a there is no need at ive. 
tins stiigij either to assej-tor deny that. Ihit if tiie nieaidng !*<? (ii.) 
that sciisatiuii.s are itrisfuffd ns niodt s of tlie siibji-et, siieli a |Mtsitiou 
is duo to a eoTdVision between the snbje< l laojter or |inTe V'.go an«l 
thateoiuplcx preseiiUttion or oV.jeit, the * iil, eras we iiii;4bt 

(‘all it the Mutie, Kg<>. A self eon/:H'iiiiis snl^jei-l ni.ayuot only have a 
S(jnsatiou but may ri‘eo;^iiizc it as its own, reeo;_nd/.e a ewtaiii eoii- 
ii(‘xion, that is fo say, b(.‘twi-en the sensathni and tliat ]H‘e>i ntal ion 
of the einpivleal .self whieh self- eonseioiisiiess implies. Ihit sve.h 
rcfereina’ only renders iijok; obvious tin* (d.-ji rtive nalure of a iensa 
lioji, in the psyi*bol(»gi( al .seii.se of the term objeelive. Or, .■l;^^■lin, the 
nw'aning may be (iii.) tljat .*i snbjei t whose ]»ieseidHlii>ns wen* all 
sensations would know nothing of the difrereme between subject 
and olijeet. In this objeelion tliere is a lurking eonfu.sioii lx.tweeii 
the standpoint id' a givmi eApejiene-o and the .st.andpoint of its 
e\po.siti(*n. The Inu- way, surely, to i('[»re.se](t the Ij.in.* I'.ud of 
sensation is not to attt‘ii»j»t to ve^H-oelm e. an e\i>ei icin'c ;is yt oon- 
tilied to scnsatiojis, biit to «l*’.seribt*. sneli e\[K'riem.(r a.s a .seiintilic 
p.syohologist would do if we eonld imagine him a .'<pee(al(H‘ ol it. 

Tho infant w'l»o i.s deliglded by a bright colour doe.s not of eour.se 
eouceive hiin.self as faee to fa* «‘ with .an objeei; but neither does be 
conceive the colour as a .subjei-tive alfeefion. We- are bound to 
describe his stale of mind trnthfidly, but that is no l•e.l^ou for 
abandoning terms wbieh have ju> eouuterpai t in bis eous< iousne.ss, 
when ihiNse tonus are only used to depiei that eouNciinisness to ns. 

A.S to tho objeelion (iv.) that, when all i.s said siud done., seu.satiou.s 
aro cont'ciirri by common sense .as nK«iifie:itioii.s of self, wl»ether so 
M'esontod or not, it ui.iy bo granted that it api»ear.s .^o at lird ]»lusb, 
lilt not nlmn common sousi? is inoru ( losely examined. Tlie fact 
is we arc here U}»on what luvs been called “the luargiu f-f p.syeho- 
logy,” Avhert? our ordimiry thinking luiugs into one \iew what 
seieijce ha.s to bo at gieal pains to ke(‘j> (li.stiiiet. Though it Ls 
.seientihcally a long way round from o fact (d' mind to the eorro- 
8|»ondmg fact of body, yet it is only on careful rellexiou that wo 
can di.stingai.sli the two in tho.'^c ca.scs in wliicli our practical 
interosta have closely associaUsl them. Such a ease is that ()f 
.sen.sation. Tho ordiuajy coiii.‘Option of a sensation ( oiijeidi s, no 
vloubt, Avith the definition giY(^n by l!amilt»iu ami Maiisel : - 
“Sensation pro]K*r i.s the con.seimisness of eerfain atreeiioj<s of our 
body as an animatcsl orgajiisin ” ; ami it i.s bct.au.se in ordinary 
thinking \vc reckon the body as [larl of self that we eomo to think 
of .stMisalions as subjective nuxlifications. Hut, wlicu eonsidcrations 
of nn.tliod eompel us to elirniiiiite physiological imp! ie.it ions from 
the ordinary conception of a sensation, we are able lure to di.s' 
tinguisb the conscious subject ami Hie “nffcclions" of which it i.s 
conscious as clearly as wo can distinguish subject and ol'ject in 
other cHses of pr(*.sentatioii. On tho whole, then, wo may concludt^ 
that there is nothing either in tlie fatrts or in o\ir neccssiiry concep- 
tioijs of Ibein to prevent ns from r eprc.se ii ting wljntcvor admits of 
l>sychic.nl 1‘Cprodnction and association, no matter how simple ii be, 
as'au object proKcntcd to a .subject. 

As to \he subjective relation of (►bject.‘=‘, the relation of Att.cn 
presentation itself, avc haA^e merely to .iote that on the 
side^f the subject it implies Avhat, for Avant of a better 
Avord, may bo culled attention, extending tho dLn(^tation 
of this term so as to include even Avhat wq ordinarily call 
inattention. Attention so used A\'ill thus cover part of 
wlmt is meant by consciousness, - so much of it, that is, as 
answers to being mentally active, nctiA’c enough at least 
to receive impressions.” Attention on tho side of tho 
subject implies intensity on the side of the object : wo 
might indeed almost call intensity the matter of a pre- 
sentatioD, without which it ia a nonentity.^ As to the 
connexion between these two, subjective attention and 

^ Compare Kant's Principle of the Anticipations of Perception t — 
all phenomena the re^ whidi is the object of sensation has In- 
teosive magnitude/' 9 

:: ^ TLiL — 6 
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objc<*tive inkinsity — in that higher form of attention caUoti 
voluntary we are aware (1) that eonccutration of atten- 
tion increases or its abstraction diminishes the intensity 
of a present^uiou in ciiTUiiKslam'es wliero physically and 
}»hy biologically there is nothing to jiievent the intensity of 
the ja-csentation from continuing uniform. Again, (2) in 
cireumstanc^.s whem [Ksyi'lioh^gic^ally we are aware of no 
]>reviovis cliange. in the di.striimtiv)n of atieiitiou, we find 
the intensity of a pi'csintation increased or diminished if 
certain physical concoinitaiits of the ]»rcHeiitalion (/v/., 
stirnulns, nervous process, cVe.) arc incrc/iscd or diminishetl. 
'^rims, tliongli this is a point wc could luvrdly cstahlisli 
without the aid of psycho] iliysii’s, we mnv conclude that 
the intensity of a presmitation nmy V>e altered from two 
sides ; that it depends, in otlier w<.)rds, partly npori what 
we may perhaps call its ]»hysical intensity and partly on 
tlic amount <.>f atlculiou it reet ives. 

Sonic further cxpoHilirm of i.luj comirxiou iM'twcen subjirtivt* 
attention and ohjciUivo iiiU'ii-iiiy is in iliaiis d«*siiuhl<‘ here, where 
we arc seeking to get a general virw of the es?>eiiJiiil facts of ininil 
and llieir relatioie^, rat her than later on, wln n we. shall he more 
eoiicerned with lietails. AVo are awaiv in ordinary life that the 
inteusfty of any givtMi >ensation •l« ]n;nd;5 u}»on certain jdiysical 
#iUantitics, v.irying di rcetly in some ]iro|»orlioii a* these vary, 
lienee, sinee utir lrd»itiial sUimlpoint is the j.liysieal not the ])sy- 
eliohigieal, we eoiieeive, sensory obj'.sUs as having an niteiisity 
ajvirt fi'oin the atteiili«jn that their |»iesfiit.'U.i*>ii si'eiires. Prom tlie 
jmyhical st.xmliMiiiit indL'ed it i.s inanifesl that no othi'r conception 
U comjmtihle with a seitMililic treatment of j)h(‘noiiiena. Subjective 
sources of variatimi are snp|io.se<l to he eliiuinatctl : the general 
mind to wfdcli, aceordiiig to the f»liysi( ist’s < once^uion of a plieiio- 
ine.rmn, that |»lmnoiiienoii is iuiplieitly supjjosed to he pre.senteii is 
a iniiul ill which tlicro is no feeling to |»ro(ince variations of atteri- 
tioi;, or to favour a'sthetie eoiid)iiiation>i of ohjccts. AtfeiUion is 
thus assumed to he constant, and all variatjon.s in intensity to he 
objectively determined. IJnt psyeliologiially we cannot asaiiioc 
this. In nny given presentation ihere it must he admitted, no 
imtncdiuLc evideiie.o tliat the intensity of the object is a function i»r 
two viirhil>les, — (1) what wo hav<^ calhal its phy.si< al or alwoluto 
intensity ami {'!) tin* intensil v of atti ntiou. Still there are lact.s 
■which justify this cnnclusl<ui. 'that the Intensity of the presenta- 
tion varies with tlie alKsohite intcn.sity of the ohjoi't, attention 
rernsdning constant., is a yiropo.'^ition not likely to challeng' d. 
AVhat Ins to he .siiowii is that the inti ii.sity of present ation.s Vitnc.s 
with the attention, all else remaining constant. Assuming ihat 
voluntary and non -voiun in ry nttcntinii are fundamentally the same, 
tl I i.s amounts to .showing (1) tliat conctmirulion of iittcnlion ujinn 
some ohjocts diminishes the iuUm.sity of pre.sentaliun of othcre in 
tin* same field, wlndlier tlie concentrai.ion he \ ojiintaiy or iioii- 
vnlnntary, /.c. , diio to a shock; and CJ) tliat, even though only 
within narrow limits, inereiesing attention vohinljirily has the .same 
clfect mi the |ircsent'ntion as im-rea.sing the ohjective intensity from 
llie physical side. Tlie iiairownc.ss ot tln'sc liinit.s — ]n'aetically an 
all-iinnortant fact. — is theoretically no ohj»*i'tion. It would not he 
ditlicull ])syel dogically to account for our iiialnlity to concentrate 
attention i in 1 1 . tin itc.lv : that we can cmieciitrate it at all is enough 
to .show that there i.s a subjective as well as an olijcj'tive factor in 
the inti-nsity of a presentation. Any hdier consideration of the 
connexion hctwecii .iltcntiori ainl prose n tat iona may bo deferred. 

Tlio intm-objective relations uf jin scntHtions, on which 
their second cliuractoristic, that of reviviihilily and asso- 
ciability depends, tliongh of tlie first imjiorUuKVi in theiu- 
Kelve.s, hanlly call for e.vainiiijiiioii in a general analysis 
like the pre.scnt. lint, there is one iioinl still more funda- 
mental tliat wo cannot wholly ]>ass by : it i.s ■ in part at 
any rate what is commonly termed the unity or con- 
tinuity of con.s<-iousne.s.s. From the physical standpoint 
and in ordinaiy life wo can talk of idijects that are isryJatwl 
and independent and in all respects distinct individuals. 
The screech of the owl, for exanijrlc, has physically nothing 
to do witlj the lu'iglitness of the moon : either may como 
or go without changing the order of tilings to which the 
other belongs. But [Ksycliologicaliy, for the imlividual 
percipient, they are {>arts of one whole : special attention 
to one diiniiii.sln^s the intensity of presentation of the 
other and the rocurronce of the one will afterwards entail 
tlic re-pre.scntation of tlier other also. Not only are they 
litill parts of one whole, biU suvh distinct ness as they have 


at i>re.sent is the result of a gradual clifferentiation. It is 
quite impo.s.sibh 3 for us now to imagine the effects of years 
of experience removeil, or to picture the character of our 
infantile presentatioua before our interests had led u# 
habitually to coiKentrato attention on some, and to ignore 
others, whose inteniiity thus diminished as that of the 
former increased. In place of the many things which we 
can now see and hear, not merely would there then bo a 
confused j»resentatioii of the whole field of vi.sion and of a 
mass of unidistingiiished sounds, but even the difference 
between sights and souiuls themselves would be without 
its jiresent distiuctne.s.s. 'Thus the further we go back 
the nearer we a]>proach to a total pre-sciitation having the 
eharacter of one general ro/ithiiiuw in which ditfcreuces 
are latent. Tlune is, then, in ])sycho]ogy, as in biohjgy, 
what may be called a [irinciylo of “progressive dilleren- 
tiatioii or sjjecialization ; ami this, as well as the facts of 
reproduction and as.sociiition, forcibly suggests the con- 
ception of a certain ohjective contiTiuurn forming the 
backgroiiml or basis to the several relatively di.stinct ju‘c- 
seiitations tliat arc elaborated out of it -the equixaiont, 
in fact, of that unity and continuity of conseioiisness 
wliieii has been su]»pose(l to supersede the nee.d for u 
(‘onscioua .sulqcct. ^ 

Tlicre is one clas.-3 of objects of sjxMrial interest even in Alotor 
a general survey, viz., moveraeiits or motor presi'iitations. po*iit*ntv 
These, like sen.sory pre.scn tat ions, admit of as.sociiitiori ami 
ropnxluction, and seism to attain to .siicli di.sti net ness as 
they posses.s in adult huinau e.\']ierience by a gnuhial iliHer 
entiation out of an original dillu.sed mobility wliich is litt le 
besides emotional exfiros.'^ion. Of this, however, more 
pro.sent]y. It is primarily to such dependence upon feel- 
ing that movements owe their distinctix’e character, tli6 
]) 0 .ssession, that i.s, under normal circumstances, of definite 
and a.ssignable psychical antccedent.s, in contrast to sensory 
]>ri.‘.scntatic>n.s, which enter tlie field of e<)n.scioiisne8.s t'X 
ahrvjpio. We cannot p.sychologically exjilain tlie order in 
which particular sights ami sound.s occur ; but the move- 
ments tliat follow them, on the other hand, can Ik^ ndc- 
quateriy exj)lainod only by ]».syehology. The twiliglit that 
.send.s the lions to roo.st sets the fox to prowl, and the lioiv.s 
roar which gathers the jackals scatters the shciqi. 8ncli BnVjoiit- 
ilivcrsity in the movements, allhougli the .sensory ])re.st*nta- q'- 
tioas are similar, is dm?, in fact, To what we might call the^‘^^“* 
jirincijdo of “ .subjective or licdonic .selection — that, out of 
all the manifold changes of sensory prc.sentatioii which a 
giv(*u individual e.vperienet.vs, only a few are the CH*easioii 
of such decided feeling as to become objects of possible 
appetite (or aversion). The renv^sentation of what in- 
terests us come.s to be associated with the representation 
of such movements as will secure its rcalizfition, so tliat — 
although no concentration of attention will secure the 
requisite iiiten.sity to a pleasurable object present only in 
idea — we can by what is strangely like a concentration 
of attention convert the idea of a movement into the 
fact, and by means of the movement attain tlie coveted 
jeality. 

And this has brought iLS round naturally to w^hat is per- Cona- 
ba}).s the easiest way of approaching the question : What tinn. 
is a comition or actimi "i In ordinary voluntary move- 
ment we have first of all an idea or re-presentation of the 
movement, and last of all the* actual movement itself, — a 
new pre.sentation which may for the present be cle.scribed 
as the tilling out of the re-presentation, * which thereby i 
attains that intensity, distinctness, and etnbpdiment we 
call reality. How does this change come at>out? The 
attempt has often been made to expJahi it by ^Preference 
to the m ore uniform, and apparently simpler, case of re gea 

> Oa the connexipu of preeeatotkme rad re-preseuiatiohe^ 
bekiw;-'; 
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action, including under this term what arc called .sensori- 
motor and i(k*o-inotor actions. In all tliesc the inovemcMit 
seems to bo the result of a mere tranafcrerioc of intensity 
fro7n the associated sensation or idea sets on the 

movement. But, when l)y some cliance misclianec the 
same sensory presentation excites two flltenuxLlve and con- 
flicting motor ideas, a temporary block, it is said, occurs ; 
and, when at length one of these nascent motor (Ojangos 
iinall}'- prevails and becomes real, then we have the slate 
of mind called volition.^ Ihit this assuiujjtion that sen- 
sory and motor ideas an? associated before volition, and 
tliat tlie volition begins w)iei*c automatic or reHox action | 
ends, is due to that inveterate habit of c<»nfouiKiIng tlie 
p.sycliical and the physical wliidiL is tlie bane of modern 
psycliolog}\ Jfow did these particular sensory and rm>tor 
presentations ever come to l^i associated ? It is wholly 
beside the mark to answer that they arc “ un/nhiraf/// i/c- 
psycliieal changes.*^ In one res])ect all psychical 
changes alike are organically delermincil, ijiasmuch as all 
alike so far, at least, as wo at all know «>r surmise - have 
organic concomitants. In anothcT rcsyicct no psycliiral 
changes arc organically determined, inasmuch as 2»iiysical 
events and psycliical events have no common I’aclurs. 
Now tlie only psychological evidence we liave of any very 
intimate connexi«)n between sensory and motor repn.'senta 
tions is tliat fiirniJied by our acipiiivd dexteiili».*s, /.<*., by 
sucli movements as Harth:y styled secondary auttnnatic. 
Ihit then all these have been [ireccded liy volition : as 
>rr ?S[)enccr says, ‘Mho chiM 'eaniing to walk wills each 
inoveuiont before walking it.^* Siiroly, then, a ]•sy^■ho- 
logist should take this as his typical case and ])rcfer to 
assume tJiat all automatic actions that come witliin his 
ken at all are iii tliis sense secondarily automatic, /.c., to 
say tliat either in the experience of the individual or of his 
ancestors volition, or scunething analogous to it, prc(‘cded 
habit. 

But, if we are thus compelled by a sound inetliod to 
regard serisori- motor actions as degraded or mechanical 
forms of voluntary actions, instead of regarding voluntary 
actions as gradually ditferentuited out of .something ]diysi- 
cal, wo Itavc n<»t to ask : What happens when one of two 
alternative movements is executed'? Imt tlie more gcueml 
<pie.stion : What happen.s when any movement is nunle in 
consoqueucc of feeling] It is obvious that on this view' 
the simplest cirfui*ft'/y pvrposi rc moyt'Uiiixit must liavo been 
preceded by some movement .simpler still. For any dis- 
tinct movement pur[)Osely imule pro.suppo.scs the ideal jirc- 
sentation, Iwfure the actual realuation, of the inove.mcnt. 
Hut such ideal pre-sentation, being a re presentation, equally 
prcsn))po.ses a previous actual movement of which it is the 
so-called mental re.siduiim. There is then, it would seem, 
but tme way left, x iz., to regard those inovcments wdueli 
are immediately exiirossive of pleasure or pain as ])rim- 
ordial, and to regard the so-called voluntary movements 

elaVwmted out of tliese. The vague and dillu.-Hve char- 
acter of these priniitivo emotional manifestations is really 
a point iu favoiu: of this position. For such “tliffasioii 
is evidence of an underlying continuity of motor presenta- 
tions parallel to that alnmdy discussed in conn ex ion \\it!i 
sensory presen tatioiis, a continuity wdiich, iu each ca.se, 
becomes differentiated in tbp course of experieuco into 
comparatively distinct and discrete niovcmciits ami sensa- 
tions raspectivoly,- 

^ Cooqwro Spencer’s of PaUfcholoffi/y L 496. 

^ It may be wtll to calf to tiihid here tliat Dr Bain also liaa Tcgawled 
emotioiial expresfiiou as a |>oaaible cmiiinencernont of action, but only 
to ttaect It ii#favonr of hU own doctrine of “sfiontaneity,” 

whiA, libweVer/ fa opeU to tbo Djywjtion that it mak^ movement 
•preefet^ , inatca^t of fbtlo^hg that would be 
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. Hnt, whereas we can ojily infer, and that in n very 
roundabout fashion, that our .sensations arc not alisolutcly 
distinct but are parts of one massive sttnsation, as it wei **, 
wo tiro .still liable, under the ijillueiicc of .strong eim^iou 
directly to experience tlu; coiTe.sponding continuity in t!iO 
case of inovianent. Such motor-eoiitiiitmm we may sup- 
po.se is the j‘syehical couiiter[iart of that pcrinanent rearli- 
ness to act, or rallicr that ccmllmiaJ lunscent acting, which 
among tlie older pliysioli^gisls wris .spoken of ns “tunic 
aeti<nr^; and as this is now knowm to be intimately de- 
j»emlent on ailereiit excitations .so is our motor eon.seious. 
ne.-s on our .scmismi-v. Still, .sinec ws; cannot imagine tlie 
lK‘ginning ot file but only life i.u gmi, tin? .'^impkvst [lieluitj 
we can torm of a eoneielo .slate of mind is not one in 
wliicJi tiu're are nio\emcn1.:) betore there aie any senNitions 
or .sen.>ations before there ai'e any moveiiK uts, l,*ut one 
in wliicli change of sensation is followed by change, of 
moviineiit, the link bi twceu the two la*ing a change 
of feeling. 

Having tliu.s simplified the question, we may now a.sk H -ik m. 1- 
again: ilow' is thi-s cliange of .movoment through feeiiiig 
In uught alumt ? Thu answer, as already hiiited, ajqioars j‘' 
to be: Fiy a change of a1tenti(.)n. e learn from rueii 
observations as j».<ych()l()gi>iLs describe iindi-r the hoa<l i.d' 
fa.sciJiation, irnitatifui, liypnoti.sm, wc., lli.it tlie mere con- 
centratinn <»f attcntiuii upon a movement i.s ofti n (.■uuiigli 
to bring the nuivement to pa.s.s. But, nf course, iu .‘an.h 
casi‘s there is neither i*inoli<»n;:il experieiici? nor volition in 
ipicstion ; mk'Ii facts arc only citcil to sliow' the connexion 
between atfe.'ition and movements. Fveiyl.'ody too has 
often observed liow' the execution of any but meclianical 
movements anest.s attention to t]u.)Ughls or sensidion.-^, and 
vvr.vu, JaI. us siq^pose, then, that we have at; any 
given moment a certain distribiitiou of atli.ntion between 
sensory and motor presentations ; a change in that dis- 
Iribulion mean.s a change in the intensity of somk; or all of 
tlicse, and change of illlen.^ity in motor pin seiitatimi.s 
mcan.^l cliangr? of inovenient. Bncli clianges arc, however, 

<ji.ute minimal in amount .so long as the gi\ i'n presentations 
lire not conspicuously agreeable or disiigrceable. As .sotui 
as the}’' arc, we tirid ideasure to lead at once to comantni- 
liou of attention on tlie idcasurabh' oVijccl ; so lliat pleasure 
is not at all .so certainly followed by mv)\eiin;nt a.s we tlrnl 
pain to be, save of course wJien nuncincnts arc themselves 
the [dcasurable objeet.s and are executed, as wo .say, for 
their own .sake.s. In fact, plea.sure would mm iii rather to 
repress inovenient, e.xciqit so far as it is coincident cither 
with a more economic distribution, or with a tiosilive 
augmentation, of the available attention ; and either of 
t!a‘se, on the view'’ .snppo.'-od, would lead to increased but 
iinlefinile (v.c., playful) moveineut. Bain, on the other 
liaiid, is inncli more elo.sely connected witli movement, 
and movetnent too wliich for obviou.s reason.s inueli sooner 
acquires j-biTurposivo character, fn.'^toad of voluiitaiy con • 
ccntratLoii of atlcnliou ujiou a painful presentation we iiud 
attci^tion to .sucli an object always involuntary ; in other 
words, attention i.s, as it were, exceutrated, di.spersod, or 
wdtlulrawii. If, tlteveforc, the painful prc.scntalion is a 
movement, it is .^u.sfiended ; if it is a .sensation, niovemeiit.s 
are set up whielj further distract uttentioi>^ and some of 
which may ellcct the rctnoval of the physical source of 
the sensation. 

iiuiiuiuiotjil abovo li« objeoU that “the cinotioiuil wave alincKst invaii- 
ably atfects a wiioto gi*oup of iiioveiueiits,” ami thoretVire dov*3 not 
furiLi8li tjjL* “ iMtlafai prainptings that arc desiderattxl iu tbe rust* of 
the will '^ ( find Moral Science^ p, 8*23). But to niukc tbU 
objection in to let heredity count for itolhhig. In fact, wbeicvcr a 
vanety of Isolated muvetncuu is pliy^ioally possible, there ako we 
always fiiid corre«ipopdbii^ instincts, * untaught ability to ^lerform 
actions/' to use Dr Biiiu’a own laugna^, which a miuiiuuxn of piuo- 
Uoe suffices to perl^t. . , 
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We are now at the end of our analysis, and the results 
may perhajKs be most conveniently suniniarized by first 
tlirowing them into a tabular form and then appending a 
few remarks by way of indicating the main purport of the 
table. Taking no account of tlie specific difference between 
one concrete state of inin<l and another, and supposing that 
we are dealing with presentations in their simplest form, 
i.e.y as sensations and movements, we have : — 

(1) noi)-volii!itarily at- 
tomling to (rlumgCB 
ill tlio sensory -con- 
tinuum ’ ; 

[Coi^nUton] 


— Presentation 
of 


A 


I 

svai K( .r -j 


(2} l»ciug, ill ooiisc* 
f juemx*, e.itlicr pleased 
or pail Kill ; 

[FKcliioj] 


OBJ KfITS. 


ainl (3) by volunLiry\ 
atteutioii or “ inner- I 
vation [»ioduring k 
cliang<‘s ill tlie motor- I 
eontiiiuum.^ ) 

, [Cofuifiofi] 


J'/eseiitation 
of mo for 


Of the three ])hasc.s, thus logically distingiiishablo, the first 
a)id the tidrd correspond in the main with the receptive 
and active states or powers of the older psychologists. 
Tlie socomi phase, being more ditlicnlt to isolate, was long 
overlooked ; or, at all events, its essential characteristics 
were not distinctly marked : it was either confounded with 
(1), which is its "cause, or with (3), its effect. But por- 
Imps the most important of all j>sychological distinctions 
is that which traverses both the old bi^iartite and the 
prevailing tripartite classification, viz., that between tho 
subject, on the one liaud, as acting and feeling, and tho 
ol>jcet.s of thi.s activity on the other. 8 iieh distinction 
lurks indeed under such terms as faculty, power, conscious- 
ness, but they tend to keep it out of siglit. With this 
distinction clearly before us — in.stcad of crediting the sub- 
ject with an imlefinite number of faculties or capacities, 
we must seek to ex[»lain not only rejiroduction, association, 
agreement, difference, <kc., but all varieties of thinking and 
acting by the laws pertaining to idwis or presentations, 
leaving to tho subject only tlie one jiower of variously 
di.stributiiig that attention ujioa which the intensity of a 
piuscjitation in part depends. Of this single subjective 
activity wliat we call activity in the narrower sense (as, 
e.f/.j jiurposive inovoTnent and intellection) is but a special 


i*a.s';, although a very important oue. 

A(.‘<’onling to this view, tlien, pirsentatiojis, attention^ 
fte.llmjy are not to ]>e regarded as tlirec co-ordinate genera, 
each a distinguishable “ state of mind or consciousness,” 
as being all alike included under this one supreme 
category. There is, as Berkeley long ago urged, no resem- 
blance between activity and an idea ; nor is it easy to see 
anything common to pure feeling anil an idea, unless it be 
that both possass intensity. Classification seems* in fact, 
to be here out of place. Instead, therefore, of the one 
mmmurn state of mind or consciousness, witht its 

three co-ordinate subdivisions — cognition, emotion, cona- 
tion — our analysis .seems to lead us tp recognize three dis- 
tinct and irreducible facts — attention, feeling, and objects 
or presentations —as together, in a certain connexion, con- 
stituting one concrete state of mind or psychmi. Of such 
concrete states of mind we may then aay there are two 
forma, more or less distinct, corresponding to the two ways 
in whicli atteution may be determined and the two classes 
of objects attended to in eacli, viz., ( 1 ) the tertiary or 
receptive state, w’hen attention is non -voluntarily deter- 
mined, i.f., where feeling follow^s the act of attention ; and 

' To cover more complex ci^os, we migibt liore aild tlie words •'or 
U'uiuH of ideas.” ' 
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( 2 ) tho motor or artive state, where feeling precedes the act 
of attention, wliich is thus determined voluntarily. 

Tn siiy that feeling and attrition an? not pit:.mnitntioiJs will Heetii 
to mariv an extravagant |>aradox. If all knowledge consists ol 
pres»?ii til Lions, it wpl bo said, how conic we to know anything of 
feeling and attentiiiii if they are not presented ? Wc know of tboni 
iiulirrctly Ihroiigli tlieif cffecta, not dirci'lly in themselves. This 
i.-}, jiorliaps, but a more ronereto statoineiit of what philosophei\s 
have very widely acknowledged in ti more aUslract form since the 
day.s <»f Kant- — thi? impossibility of the suljcf.tive, qmi suhicctive 
being jireseiitcd. It is in tho iiiuiu clearly put in the following 
pas^iage from Htimilton, who, liowcver, has not had tlie Ktrength 
<d' IiLs eunvietioiis in all c.ases “ The peculiarity of feeling, 
therefore, is that ihere is nothing but what is subjectively sub* 
jeetive ; there is no object ditl'ereiil from self, - no t>l»jei tiluation 
of .'illy iinxle of self. We are, indeed, able to constitute our states 
of [Jain and pb'usuro into obje»'ts of reflexion, but, in so far as they 
are objeeis of ndlexioii, they are not feelings but only reflex cogiii- 
timis of feelings.” ^ lUit tills last .sentence is not, perbaps, alto- 
gether satisfactory. The iin?aiiiitg seeiiiH to he that feeling “can 
only bo studied llirough its roniiiiiseciieo,” wliich is wliat llainiltoa 
has .said ebsewhere of tho “ p1ui.‘]iouu?ii;i of iromseioiisness ” generally. 

Hill fliis is a position hard to reconcile witli the other, viz., that 
feeling ami cognition arc ge.ncvii’.’illy distinct. How ( an that which 
was not originally a cognition l>e.coine such by being l•cp^odur^■ll ? 

'riift statenient.s that feeling is “.subjectively subji*(!tivc,” that in it 
“there Ls no object dirt’ereiit from self,” arc surely tantamount to 
saying that it is not pnisented ; and wliat is not picscnted cannot, 
of course, be re-]>re.sc'nted. Instead, tlicrofore, of tin* }»osiliojt that 
feeling and attrition arc known by being iiiadi! objects of rctlcxioii, 
it would seem we can only maintain that w<' know of them by tlufir 
ciVeets, by the clningcs, i. c., whiidi they produce in the chriractor 
anti succession of our presentations.'' We ought also to hcjir in 
miml that the cfVctds of at tent ion and fecliiig cannot be kiiowii 
without attention ami feeling: to whatevm* .stage wi* advam*.c, there- 
fore?, we liJive .ihvay.s in any given “state of miml” attention and 
feeling on the one side, and on the other a ]>rc.si!ntaiion of object. s. 
Atti'iitioii and feeling seem thus to be ever present, and not to 
admit of the continiioiis <liifeventiation into parts which gives to 
presentations a certain individuality, uiid makes their association 
and reproduction possible. 

Theory of TresenkUtom, 

Having now a-scertained what st?em to be the essential 
elements in any ntate of mind, we may next jiroeecd to 
examine these several elements separately in nu^re detail, 
it will be best to Ixjgin with that which is both the 
clearest in itself and helps us tlie most to iindenstand the 
rest, viz., the objects of attention or consciousness, 7 '.^,, 
presentations. And this, exjiositiun will be simplified if 
we start with a supposition that will enable us to leave 
aside, at least for the present, tJie difficult ipiestion of 
heredity. 

We know*^ that in tiie course of each iiidividual'a life ABsunij^ 
there is more or less of progre.ssive differentiation 
development ; we know too that the same holds broadly 
of a race ; and it is believed to Ipuld in like manner of the 
evolution of tho animal kingdom generally. It is believed viduol. 
that there has existed a series of sentient individuals 
beginning with the lowest form of life and advancing con- 
tinuously up' to man. Some traces of the advance already 
made may be reproduced in the growth of each human 
btung now, but for tlie most part sTich traces have been 
obliterated. What was experience in the post has become 
instinct in the present. The descendant lias no conscious- 
ness of his ancestors* failures when jierforuiing by “an 

* Compare “ Geflihle der Lu»t and Unlust iind der Wille . . . die 
gar niebt Erkenntnisse alud” {Kritik der reinm Vemunft, Harten* 
stein*? od., p. 76). 

. ® Lectures on Metaphysics, ii. p. ‘432. 

^ But, while we cumiot say that we know what attention and feeling 
fire, inaamuch as they are not presented, neither can we with any 
propriety nmintfiin that we are ignorant of them, inaemuch as they 
are by their very nature unpresentable. As Feirier ooniends, “we 
can be ignorant only of what can possibly be known ; in other words, 
there can be ignorance only of that of whici there eati be^icnowledl^ ” 
{InstituUa of Metaphysics, I H,, Agtietology, prop. Ul. tq,). 
antitliesie between the oVjeetlve and w siibiieotiya^^^^^ in pinsenta- 
tioii it yi^ider than that between knoyrfedgt and Ignpraiwe,. wl^^ 
autithetit pertaiuinF to the objeettw aldl! ' 
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untaught ability” what they slowly and painfully fonml 
out. But if wo are to attempt to follow the genc^sis of 
mind from its earliest dawn it is the })rimary experience 
rather than the eventual instinct that wo have first of all 
to keep in view. To this end, then, ibJ is proposed to 
assume that we are dealing with one imlMdiial which has 
continuously a<lvanced from the b^rinning of psychical 
life, and not with a series of individuals of w-liich all save 
the first have inherited certaiji capacities from its pro- 
genitors. The life- history of such an imaginary indi- 
vidual, that is to say, w’ould corresj>oiKl with all that was 
new’, all tluit could be called evolution or develop nient,. 
in a certain typical series of individuals each of whom 
advanced a certain stage in mental difierentiation. On 
the other liand, from this history wonhl be oinittt;<l that 
inherited re])rodnction of ancestral experience, or teiidency 
to its re[>rodnetion, by w'hick alone, Uiider the actual t;ou- 
ditions of existence, pi-ogress is ]K»ssible. 

If an assumption of this kind had been ox]»licitIy 
avoAved l)y the psychologists who lia\e discussed the 
growth of experience in accordance with tlie evolutio!) 
hyjiotliesis, not a few’ of the diiricultics in the way of that 
hypothesis might liave been reinove«l. That iiulividnal 
minjs make some advance in the complexity and <Ustinct- 
ness of their |)resentations b('i\v«?eu Imtli and inatuiity 
is an obvious fact ; Iieredity, thoiigli a less obvious fact, 
is also l>eyoiul (pn.'siiou. (.'sing Locke’s analogy of a 
W'riting tabift or let us say nii etching-tablet —by way 
of illustration, w'e may be sure that every individual 
started Avitli some featun's of the ])ictiire coni]»letely pre- 
formed, however latent, others more or less clearly out- 
lined, and Olliers again barel\' indicate<], wliile of others 
there, is as yet absolutely no tiHce, (hit the process of 
reproducing the old might dilFer as Aviilely from that of 
producing the now’ as electrotyping does from engraving. 
Howtiver, as psychologists we know* mdliing directly about 
it ; neither can we disliiiguisli [»recis('ly at any link in the 
i'.liain of life Avliat is old and inherited - original in the 
sense of Locke and Leibnitz — from wliat is new’ or acquired 
- -original in tlie modem souse. But w’o are bound as a 
matter of method to siip[)Ose all complexity ar\d dillerentia- 
tion among pre.sontatious to havt^ been originated, ?.c., 
cx|‘erimentally acquired, at some time or other. 8o long, 
then, as w’c are concerned primarily w’ith the progress of 
this difierentiation W’e may disregard the fact that it has 
not actually been, as it were, the product of one hand 
dealing with one tahnla rasu but of many liands, each of 
which, starting Avith a reproduction of Avliat had been 
wrought on tlio preceiling tabiilfe, ]mt in more or foAvor 
new touches before devising tlie wliole to a successor aa’Iio 
wouhi proceed in like manner. 

The pre- WJiat is implied in this process of diftercutiatiou or 

Benttt- mental growth and Avhat is it that grows or becomes 

tinuurn*^* differentiated 1 — these are the (piestions to which Ave must 
noAV attend. Psychologists have usually represented mental 
advance as consisting fundamentally in the combination and 
recombination of A’arious elementary units, the st)-called 
sensations and primitive movements, or, in other Avords, in 
a species of “mental chemistry.” If Ave are to resort to 
physical analogies at all — a matter of very doubtful pro- 
priety — we shall find in the growth of a seed or an embryo 
far better illustrations of tlie unfolding of the contents of 
consciousness than in the building up of molecules : the 
process seems much more a segmentation of Avhat is origin- 
ally continuous then an aggregation of elements at first 
independent and distinct. Comparing higher minds or 
sta^ ol^ental devolopinent witji lower — by what means 
wch opinpariaon is possible we ne^ not npw consider— 

; we find fa the higher <K)nspii^ between pre- 

wfach in the jower^^ or ab- 
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.^cnt altogether. The worm is aAvare only of tlie ditfi r*. uc' 
betAA’cen light and dark. The steel- w’orkcr secs Iialf a 
dozen tints avIutc others see only a iinifonn glow. To 
the eliild, it is said, all faces are alike; and thr^nighout 
life Avo are apt to note the general, tlic points of n-siin- 
l>Iance, before tlie sjMM’ial, the points of difference.^ Ihit, 
even Avhen most definite, wliat w'e call a J>re.s(:n1a1 ion is 
still pari <:»f a larger wliole. It is not separated from oilier 
presentations, whellier simultancou.s or successive, by .some 
tiling Avlui'h is not of tlie nature of presentation, as one 
island is separated fi nm another by the intcrveijiur.f sea, or 
one note in a niclody fmin the next by an interval of 
silence. In our .search for a tlioory of ]^^e.sentations, llien, 
it is from this “ unit v of con-scionsiicss ’’ that avo must tuko 
our start. A\orking back>\aids from this as aao find it 
now, wo arc led alike by juirticnUr facts and general con- 
siderations to the c«.)ni.:e]itioii a fufuni or 

objective eontinuiim which is gradnally diilerentiated, 
thereby lioeomiug wliat wc call distinct presentations, jnst 
as vvitli mental growtli some }>articnlar ].resenlatioM, <‘lear 
as a wlndc, as Leibnitz would say, bccome.s a cr.niplcx 
of (lUtingni.s]uil)le parts. Of the very beginning of this 
cotdinnnm Ave can say m>lhing; absolute beginnings are 
beyond the pale of science. Actual pre.<ontation coiisists 
in tliis continuum b<‘ing differentiated ; and every dif- 
fenmtiation constitutes a now' pi'esenlation. Hence I’.o 
coinmonplaoo of ]).sy(‘hojngist.s : — AVe are only conM'ions as 
wo are conscious of change. 

But “change of conscion.sness” is ti'io Ioo.se an ev[Tes>ion b iliml 
to take the jdaco of tlie unwieldy phrase ditfereiitiation 
of a ]>rescntation-coiitirinu)ii, to which w’c. liave been driven. 

For n(»t only doe.s the term “ con.seionsnes.s ” confuse Avb.'it }’i^' 
exactmjss requires us to kct!p di.stinct, an activity and it.s ti mm. 
object, but {d.so tlie. term “cliange” fails to exju’ess the 
characteristies Avliieli distingmi.sh presenlatioiis from ( tber 
change.s. Differentiation implies that the simple beconie.s 
com[)lox or the complex more eoinplox ; it implie.s also 
that this increased conijilexily is due to tlie ju r>iNTence of 
former ehange.s ; avo may even say such |KTsi.>tenco i.s e.-^i'en- 
lial to file very idea of development or gpuvtli. In trying, 
then, to conceive onr psYchol«*gical indiviflual in the i arliest 
stagi's of tlevekqunent wo inn.st not j»ielure it as experienc- 
ing a succession (d ab.solutelv now .sen.sations, which, iM-ni- 
iiig out of notliingne.s.s, admit of Inung strung n[*on tlio 
“tJirwid of conscu»usnes.s ” like? beatls ]»icked up at randoiii, 
or ceincmtcd into a mass like the bit.s of stick and sami 
with which tlio young caddis cover.s it.s nakedness. Tlie 
notion, which Kant has done iimdi to enconrage, lliat 
psychical life begin.s Avith a confused manifold of .^eiisa- 
tioirs not only without logical but Avithont iJsycliologieal 
unity i.s one. that becomes more inconceivalde the more 
clo.sely AVO consi^ler it. An absolutely new pre.sentation, 
haAung no sorb of coTinexion Avitli former presentations till 
the subject lias .syntliesized it with them, i.s a conception 
for Avhu*h it Avould bo liard to find a warrant eillier l)y 
direct observation, by inferonce from biology, or in con- 
sirtmtions of an a 2*>'^on kind. At any given moment 
Ave have a certain Avhole of presentations, a “ field of cem- 
sciousness” p.sychologically one and continuous; at the 
next wo have not an entirely new field but a j>artial 
change Avithiu this field. Many Avbo would alloAv this in 
tlio case of ro])re.sentations, i,t\, Avhere idea auccoed.s idea 
by the W’orkings of a.ssociation, Avoidd demur to it in tho 
«i.sc of primary presoutations or sen.sations. “ For,” they 
would say, “may not silence be broken by a clap of 
thunder, and have not tho blind been made to see?” To 

* Tins last slatemctit is apt to mislead by implyingf an activ'w eoin- 
parison of several objects ; bttl that absence or conhiaion of differcuu^s 
whicli hides the many is really very |dilTerent firom the detect ion of 
resemblances which makes the maantr Aie. 
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nr^o ftuch olijectlona is to miss tlic drift of our discussion, 
and to ans^vcr them may servo to make it clearer. Where, 
silence can be broken there arc re[»rc.senlatioiis of preced- 
ing sounds and in all proluibility even subjective pre- 
sentations of sound as well ; silence as e.\*j>erieTiced by one 
wlio lias lieard is very different from the silence of Con- 
dillac's statue before it liad ever heard. The nucstion is 
ratlu-r whiither ^ueli a conception as that of (.'oiidilkic.’s is 
j»ossiblo; snpoo.'<iiig a sound to be, qualitatively, entirely 
distinct froiti a sinoll, could a Held of consciousness i:unsist- 
ing of smells be followed at once by one in which sounds 
hud [)!irt^ And, as regards the blind coming to see, we 
must remember not only that the blind have eyes but that 
they are descended from anooslors who eon Id see. AVhat 
naseent presentations of sight are. thus involved it would 
be hard to say : and tho ])rolHem of licredity is one that 
we liave for the present left asid(\ 

Tlic view hero taken is (1) tfiat at its first appearance 
in psychical life a new sensation or so -(‘ailed elementary 
[»reseutation is really a ])ai tial inoditicalion of some t»ro- 
existiug presentation, whi(‘h thereby becomes ns a whole 
move, conqilex than it w’as before ; and (2) that this com- 
plexity and diffeventiation of j»arts never l>e.coinc a t»lural- 
ify of diseontimious |>resentatioiis, having a distinctness 
aiul individuality sin*h as the alums or elementary partielcs 
of the physical world aie. .supposed to have, T'eginners in 
psychology, a)id some wlio are Jiol bcgiiuiors, arc apt to 
bo led astray by ex[>ositi<ms wliiidi begin with tlie .si:n.^a- 
tioiis of the special sonses, as if lliese furnished us with the 
type of an elementary presentation. The fact Is we never 
exjierieneo a mere .sen.'iation of colour, sound, touch, and 
the like ; and what tlie young slmhmt mistake.s for sucli 
i;s really a perception, a sensory presentation comhined 
with various sciis(»ry and motor ]>rescn tat ions and with 
representiilion.s — and having llms a definiteness and eom- 
pletcne.ss only possible to complex prcM-ntalions. More- 
over, if wo could attend to a pure sensation of .sound or 
colour by' itself, tliere is inneh to ju.stify the sus|-)i«:ion 
that even this is complex and not simple, and owes to 
.such complexity its cieurly marked sf»eciru‘ quality, fn 
certain of our vagiie.st and most diffused organic .sensa- 
tiou.s, in which we can distinguish little besides variations 
in intensity and ma.s.sivenes.s, there i.s proliably a much 
nearer approacdi to the character of the ically primitive 
prcscntatioM.s. 

Diiru:.- 1 The importance of getting a firm grasp of thi.s coricep- 
aivl re a preseiitatioii-coiitiiiuniii as fuiidamerital to tlie 

utnoti' ^vliole doctrine of jiresentatioius will justify us in ignoring 
a little longer the d^dails of actual mental <lovclopmcnt 
and regarding it fust from this tik.wo general point of 
view. In a given .seiKsatioii, more jiarricularly in our 
organic sen.sations, we can distinguish three variation.s, 
vi/., variations of quality, of intensity, and of what Dr 
Bain has called massiveness, or, as w'o will say, extensity. 
This la.st characteristic, w liieli i veryl»ody knows \v»ho know.s 
the differimee between the ache of a big Inuiso and tho 
a(die of a little one, lujtw'oen total and ]>4irtia1 immeqsiou 
in a hath, is, as w-e shall &cc later on, an es.seiitial element 
in our i>erccptioii of space. But it i.s certainly not the 
w'liole of it, for in tJiw cxperieiico of massive sensation 
alone it is impossible to find other elements which an 
analysis of spatial intuition unmistakably yields. Kxte-n- 
.sity and extension, then, arc not to be confounded. Now 
wo find, even at our level of mental evolution, that an 
increa.se in the intensity of a sensation i.s apt io entail an 
increase in its extonsity too ; this is still more ap|iarent in 
the ca.se of movements, and especially in the movements 
of the young. In like manner we observe a greater extent 
of movement in emotional expression when the inten.sity 
of tho emotion increases, ^Even the higher region of kiia- 
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gination is no exception, as is showui by the whirl and 
confusion of ideas incident to delirium, and, indectl, to all 
strong excitement. But this “diffusion” or “radiation,” 
ns it has been called, diminishes a.s we pa.ss from the clas« 
of organic .sontations to the sensation-s of the live acnsits, 
from movements expressive of feeling to movements de- 
finitely piu-posive, ahd from the tumult of ideas excited by 
pa.ssion to the steadier stMpiences determined by efforts to 
think. Jiicreaseil differentiation seems, then, to be inti- 
mately connccteil w ith increa.sed “ restriction.” The causal 
relation.^ of the two must be largely matter of conjecture 
and cannot lie fully discussed hero. Probably there may 
he found certain initial differentiations which for p.sycho- 
Jogy are ultimate facts that it cannot explain, lint, sucli 
diirereiitjations being given, then it may be safely said 
that, in iit!c<inlanct! with wdiat wc have called the principle 
of subjeidivc selection (.■^oet.p. 42), attention would be 
voluntarily concentrated upon some of them and voluntary 
movements specially connected with lliese. To such 
subjectively initiated inoditications of the pro.sen tat ion- 
con tinuum, moreover, Ave may reasonably suppo.se “re- 
striction” to be in large m(.a.sure due. But iiieroa.sed 
restrmtion would render further ditbirf iitiation of the 
given j)re.sentation ])ossil)le and .s<* the two proecs.^es 
might .siq>pleiiieiit each other. But, be tlnfir interaction 
wliat it may, tljese jaocessc.s have now' procecdc<l .so far 
that at the level of human consciousness we find it liard 
to form any tcderably clenr conception of a field of c(ni- 
seiou.siie.s.s in whi(4i an intense sensation, no matter Avlmt, 
miglit dilTiuse over the wliole. Colours, c.//., are Aviih ii.s 
so dLstinet from sounds that - except a.s regards tl»o drain 
upon attention — tliere i.s nothing in the intenscst colour 
to affec.t tho simultaTieoiLS prosmitation of a sound. Pait 
at the ])eginning Avbatever w’e regard as the earliest differ- 
entiation of .sound might have been incoprescnlablo Avitli 
the eurlie.st diirerentiation of colour, if sidlicieuily diffused, 
just as now' a field of sight ail blucj is ine(>prii.sentub]e W'itli 
one all red. Or, if the stimuli apyiropriate to l)oth wore 
active together, the n.‘sulting sensuatinu might have boon 
what Ave should (loscril>e a.s a blending of the Iavo, a.s 
purple is a ])lending of red and violet. Now, on the other 
Iniiid, oidours and sounds are necessarily so far localized 
that AA'e are directly aware that the eye is concerned Avitli 
tho one and tlic car Avitli the other. Tliis brings to our Inoo- 
nolicc a fa('t .so ridiculoiLsly obvious that it 1ms ne.ver been I'rcvcnt- 
deemed worthy of mention, and yet it ha.s undeniably im *^'**‘^^^* 
j»ortant b(?ariijgs - the fact, viz., that certain sensations or 
moA-emenU are an aksoluto bar to the siinultaneoxis pre- 
sentation of other .scuusations or movements. AVe cannot 
see an orango as at once yellow fwud gi'een, though aac can 
feel it at once as both smooth and cold ; Ave cannot open 
and clo.so tlie .sttmo hand at the same moment, but avo can 
open one hand Avhile clo.sing the other. Such incoiirosent- 
ability or contrariety is thus more than mere difference, 
and occurs only betAvoen presentation.s belonging to the 
same sense or to the same group of movements. Strictly 
s[*oaking, it d(>es not alAAuys occur even then ; for red and 
yellow, hot and cold, are presentable together provided 
they have certain other difforences Avhicli wo shall meet 
again presently as dilFerence^ of local sign. 

In the prt:ccrling j^tfiragraphs w'e liave liad occasion to Eoteu- 
distiiiguish betAveeii the pre.soritation-continuum or whole 
field of consciousness, as we may for tho present call it, 
ami those several modifications Avithm this field which are 
ordinarily spoken of as pix'sentations, and to which*— now 
that their tme character os parts is clear— We too may 
confine the term. But it will be Well in the i^ext place, 
before inquiring more closely into their ; 
consider for a moment tlmt pereifltenbe i^:^^^ 
ficatiooa which the differeti^t^v of 
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contimiuin implies. This ]Vjrsistencfi is l>cst spoken of as 
retentiveness; it is sometimes ronfonndeil with ineinory, ^ 
though this is sorncthhig much more comj>lex and spocinl. 
Keteiitiveriess is both a biological and a psy<*hologirivl 
fact; memory is exclusively the hitter. In nieniory tliere 
is necessarily soiiio contrast of past firif present, in re 
tentiveness nothing but the persistfrnce of the old. If 
j)sychologist8 have erred in n?gar<liiig tlic presentations in 
consciousnc.ss together a plurality of units, they have 
erred in like manner c<)neeriiing the persisting residua of 
such presentations. As we see a c»*rt>iiin colour or a cer- 
tain object, again and again, we do nt>t goon acen ululating 
iinage.s or rejireseii tat ions of it, which aro soinewlicre 
crowileil together like .shades on tlie banks of tlio Styx ; 
nor is such colour, or whatever it be, tlie s:inie at the 
luin<lredth time of prosentatinii as at the first, as the 
hundredth iiuju'cssioii of a jjeal on wax would lie. 'rJievo 
IS no such consUucy or uniforniity in mind. (»)vious as 
this must n[»j»ear wlien \vo pause t«.> think of it, yet the 
o\pIainitioii.s of perception mo.-t in vogue seem wholly to 
ignore it. Such explanations are far t»»o mechanical and, 
so to say, at(»mistic; but wo must fall back U[>on llie 
unity and tsmtiiuiily of our pre^eutation eontimiuin if we 
arc jo get a better. Sui»|)ose that in the course of a feiv 
mijiutes we take half a dozen glaiu'cs at a strange and 
cui iiuis fh.)\ver. We liase u<»t as many corjijjlex jiresenta' 
lions which wo might symbnli/o as F.^, Hut rather, 

at iiist only the g» neral outline is noted, next tlie tlisposi- 
tioji of petals, stanums, tte., thou tin; attachment of the 
anthers, form of the ovary, and so ou : that is to soy, 
swuljoli/.ing the w hole flower as [ // (n h) s (r d) o' 
we first apt»rolitud .say [// . . . . '/], tJicn * {•* h ) . . o',\ 

or [// {'t , .) / (<; . .) o' if . aiK.l s*.* iortli. It is because 
the earlier aj»prelumsIon.s persist that the later an?, an 
m l Vance upon them and an additi<ni to them. There i.s 
notliing in thi.s )»rocesa ju'operly answering to the rej»ro- 
ducLioii and assoc i at i<>ii of ideas : in the last and coinjilete 
apiu'chension as much as in the tir.-t vague and inchoate, 
oiui the flovrcT is there as a ]»rimary ]»iv.sentatiou. dliere 
is a limit, of course, to such a i>roccdure, lint the instance 
taken, we may sabdy say, i.s not such as to exceed tlie 
hounds of a siinultanccms field of eouscioiisness. Xow the 
(jiiestion is ; Ought we not to a.s.snTne that such iin reuse 
t.*f diHereutiatiou through the pe.r.sistcncc of jiretvding 
diflerouliat ion.s hohls of the contents of corisciousiiess as a 
whole I Here., again, w'c .shall find iiiuitalion.s,-- liniitatioiis 
too of great i»ractical im|»ortauce; for, if ]»rcscntation.s ditl 
not as well as per.si.st, and if tljc simpler presentations 
admitted of indefinite iliflerentiation, mental advuma?— - 
unle.-s the field of consciousues.s, f.c., the numb‘-r of pre- 
&entation.s to which we could attend together, incrtNiscd 
without limit— would be impossible. Hut, allowing all 
this, it is still probably the mure correct aiul fundamcnt.il 
view to .suppose that, in tho.se circum.sfnnces in which wo 
now have a sen.sati^>ii of, say, red or sw'eet, there was in the 
jirimitive cons^ousness nothing but a vague moditication, 
wliich per.si.sted ; and that on a repetition of the circum- 
stancas this persisting moditication w^as again further 
mollified. The whole fiedd of con.scioTi.srie.ss would tlius, 
like a continually grooving picture, increase indefinitely in 
coin])loxity of pattern, the earlier pre.sentaiions not disap- 
jiearing, like Ihe waves of jesterday in the calm of to-day, 
but rather lasting on, like old soars that show beneath new 
ones. 

There is yet one more topic of a gcncnvl kind calling 
for attention before 'WO tui*n to the considisiration of |>arti- 
$idar prcs©ntations“the hypothesis of unconficioua mental 
inoditiciiipna, as it has been unfortunately termed, -—■the. 

of Bubeonsew wa may style it ^to 

i feet eajwly 
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verified, that we do not distingui.^h or attend .separately to 
presentations of less tlian a certain assignable intensity. 
On of taining thi.s intensity prescutatioiis arc .said ti» ]ia>6 
over tlie iJiresboJd of con.sciousness, t(» u.sc ffci bail s now 
c:la.ssi<‘ jilirase. Wliat are we to .say of ihom before they 
liave atttained it ? After they have atlaiuc«l it, an}' further 
increase in tlieir intensity is certainly gradual ; are we 
then to .’.iipposi* that before tliis their intensity chang(;u 
in.stantly Ironi zero to a finite (pmntily, and not rather 
that there was al.o) a .snltliininal stage wlicio too it only 
<.*}iange.<l continu«)u^ly ? 'I'lie latter alHunativo constitutes 
the liypot lie.si.s of .^ul.rimseionsness. According to thi.s 
hy]H>tiie.si.*;, a pre.sentalion does not <‘en.se to be .so long as 
it has any intensity, no matter how little. We. can directly 
observe that an im-n ase in the iiiti-nsiiy of many (complex 
]»reseivt.iti(ms brings to light and iliiVerences before 

imjKTceptible ; sinei' tin so iletails are iIii tu.m U es presenta 
tioris, tlnyv liave l)e-i:n brought by thi.^ im-nase from tin? 
subeouscioiis .stage inti> tlie field <tf eolise!oll^Ml.'ss. Simi 
larly, [uvseiitation.s not; si parately rli.stijigiii.-hable, l.*ecau.o> 
of too close a proximity in linn?, bec-.me distingui.shable 
wdieu the interval l.ietween them i.s .such as to allow #>f a 
sepamte coueentrat imi of attiMilion uiion em h. Agfdn, wc 
find that prr'senlaf ions ‘nrvived” <»r 1 - 4 -pri'senlctl aflei 
their disa|ipearanee fi-om the fa hi <.>f eoiiscionsm ss a]»[uar 
fainter and less disiinet the longer tin? rime that has elaji.secl 
between their exits and tln*ir re entrances. Nol ody liesi- 
tato.s to regnnl sm h <*bli\ isecnci: fis a ])syclnfi4;giral fact ; 
why, llnm, sliordil wt* Jiesitato ti» .snpposfi tliat [ue.senta- 
tion.s, even wlnn no Icngor infense 4*noMgh <lir4:‘Ctly to 
intluenee attention, continue to I'c pnsenteil, though with 
4'Ver iuten.^ity? 

On the wlnde we seem justilietl in as.suming three grade..s 
rif (‘onst.iousness tlins widely under^looil '■( 1 ) a centre or 
foi'us <if coriscionsncs.s within (‘J) a widi?!' fielil, any part 
of w'liich may at once bt conn? the focu.s. Just as in sight, 
siirnnimling the ar<*a (/f distinct vi.'ion on wliicli 

tlio visual axes ;ue diri'ctid, there i.s a wither region of 
indintct ^i>iou to any part of wliicli those axes may bo 
tiirm'd cither voluntarily 4 »r l)V a reflex set np b\ the part 
itself, as ha[k]>ens, c.//,, with moving ubjt ct.s ijnite on tJ;e 
margin of vihi'm. Hut in desiribing <J) si:lM*on.seious- 
ncs.s a.s the third grade', thi.s simile, 4 lne to Wmn.U, more <'r 
less for.sake.s us. rre.-entatimis in .'-ulx'oiiM ioLisnc.v; lia\o 
not the. ]»ower to divert attention, ln^^ can wo \olumarilv 
concentrate. att«mtio 7 i upon rlnmi. Ih-fore 4 -iTlier can 
Ijapp 4 ?n the >nlK- 4 »nsci.ou.s {>resi:nfat ions must m».sri tlie 
thre.shold of consciousness, and so ci a.<e to Ite snbcon.scious ; 
ainl this, of course, is far from being alway."' j>ossable. 
Now in the ca.so of siglit an object may tail to (atidi the 
eye, either because, though within the field of .'-■ight, it is 
too far uway to uiakt; a di.stiiict impre>.si<»n or lie4 au.se. it is. 
outside, the field altogethi'r. Hut we camn^ conveniently 
iijtcr|»ret “threshold of couscion.sness " in keeping witli 
the latJLw alteruati\e; mere accretion from without is a 
conception ixs alien to psyihology a.s it is l<j l>iology. We 
mu.st make the bi»st wa‘ can of a totifi : nan iliffereii' 

tuited witliin itself, ami so aro confinetl to the fii>t 
alternative. f)iir threshold must be compared to the sur 
face of a lake and .snbi'onscioii.sness to the depth.s V»eneath 
it, and all the eiimint terminuiogy of presentations rising 
and sinking implies this or bomo similar figure. 

This hYP‘>t'hosis of snticimsciousno.ss has IjtM-n strangely mi.'.r 
luaha-stood, ami it wouhl be haul to say at whoso hniuls it has 
most, Ihoso of its exj)t)tj4>iit3 or those of its o]»j»<»nimTs. In 
the main it is nollniig nioiT th.*m tin* apjJmatioii to the fairla oJ 
prcsiHitation of the law of eontiTivuty. its introiKiclion into jisyelio- 
Jogy btaiig due to lioibuitz, who fii>t fonnulatetl that law% Half 
tlaihUlficUlties in the way of ita ueeoptaucc nre due to the mfluifohl 
Auiluguities of the W’ord wuseiousnes-s. With I ieibiiilz conseiouftiujss 
waa not cocxteiudve with all ]^)sy|hical life, but 'only with certoiu 
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li I phases ' «>f it. Of late, howvA't^r, tho inmleiicy has been to 
make conseiouarmss cover all stages of mental dcvelojonoiil ami all 
gra»U‘S of prese-iitatioii, so that a ]»ro»erit4itiou of whicli^ there in no” 
eoiiseioiisiiess resolves itself into the manifest etmtradiction of an 
iinpreseut(*d preseutation aeoiif rrnliefi(m not iiiv'olved in Leibnitz's 

unaptn*reeived jH-rreption.*' Moreover, the active form of the 
word “conscious’' almost niiavoidahly suggests that an “uncon- 
scious iiiiuita] Tiiodilicatioii ’* imist bi^ om* in which that subjectivo 
activity, variously called consciousiicRs, alti-ntion, or thinking, lia.s 
no part. Hut such is not the meaning intended when it is said, 
for example, that a soldier in battle is often unconscioiia of his 
wounds or a scholar um miscums at any one time of most of the 
knowlo<lgo liidd< 11 in the obscure roct‘Sscs of Ida irdnd.’* I'hcrc 
would be ijo [unul. in .saying a subject is not conscious of ohjec ts 
that arc not prcs.nitrd at all ; but to say that what is presented 
lacks tlio iut'.’ijsit}’' n^piisitc in tlie given ilistril»ntion of atlealion 
to e)i ingc that flistributioii apprcoialdy is pertinent enough. *Suh- 
consoious [ij-<‘.sentatious may tell on i.'onscious life — as .sunshine or 
mist tells on a landscape or the. underlying waiting on a palimj>st‘st 
— although la< kiug either the. diirerenccs of intensity or the imlivi- 
diial distinctness retjuisito to nmko thorn detiidtc features. Kveii 
if there wen* no facts to warrant this coucc[«ri<jn of a .subliminal 
|irc.s»uit.ation of impressions and ideas it iidglit. .still claim an a priori 
justilication. For to assinne that there can lie no presentations 
save such as pertain to the complete, and piu'fcct cmisciousncss of 
a human being is as arbitrary and as iinprobaldc as it wouhl be 
to .su}ipose -ill the absejic! of e\ idem^c to the <*«>ntraiy — that there 
was no vision t>r autlilioii .save sueli a.s is mediated ly human eyes 
and ears. PsycJiological magnitieatiou is not more absurd than 
physical, allhoiigli the processes iu the two < ascs must be materially 
diffeivut ; but of eotirse iu no cas*? is luagnilu ation possible with- 
out limit. The poiid is tliat, wliile we eaniiot li.v tin* limit at 
which tlur suhcoiirfcious I'cconies llic absolutely uneouHeioii.s, it is 
only nvisonaliJc to exjiect bi.-forehand that tliis limit is not ju-st where 
our [lowers of diserimiiial ion cease. 

Over and above Id nd ranees to its acco[jtjinee. which may be set 
down to tho paradoxical and inaeonrale nso of the word niieon* 
?eiousn»>*s, there, are two material dillicullies which prevent this 
hy|Kit.hesis from lindiiig favour. First, the prevailingly objeetivo 
imp’l*:iLioii.s of language arc apt to make us assume that, as a treo 
veniaius the same tiling whetlier it is iu the foreground of a land- 
scape or is lost in the grev distunoo, so a [U’c.sentation must be a 
something which is in itself the same ‘wlutliLa- above the threshold 
of coti8ciousncs.s or ludow', if it exist, that is, in this lower degree 
at all. But it must be rcmcinbeied that \ve. aro not now* dealing 
with physical t-ldng.} but with presen tat ion.s, and that to these 
the Berkeleyaii dictmn n)>plio.s that thoir rv.sy; i.s perripi^ provided, 
of course, we givi*. to pfcrripi tho wide moaning now assigned to 
cotisi*.iou.snoss. 'I’hc <[uaUtativ6 ditTeroTico.s of all jircscntations and 
the di.st iiictnes.s of structure of .such as are complex both diminish 
w ith a diminution of intensity. In this semse much Is latent or 
“involvcil” in prc.^iiiitatioii.s lying below' the thivsliold of con- 
fcfiou.siicss that bccoine.s j>atont or ‘‘cvoIvimI” ns they rise above 
it. But, on the otlier luiufl, tho hy])otlic.si.s of .subconsciou.siiess 
ilcKis not coiuiidt ns to the as.siiiiiption that all jirc.scntations arc by 
their Very nature imperishable: Avhile many modilications of coii- 
hv iousness sink oidy inlD obli\ iscence, many, w'c may W'cll sup]»ose, 
lapse into eom\>lete. oblivion and from that tluve is no reiall. 
Seromlly, to any one adilh ted to the atond.stic view* of ]iro8enta- 
tions jiiwt now^ refi rred to it may "ell seem iiurredible that all the 
iiicidcnts of a b ng lifetime ainl all the item.s of know'Ieilge of a 
well-stored irn'nvl that may j>us.sil»ly recur — “the infinitely greater 
l>art of oiii* .spiritual treasures,” as Jlamilloii says — can be iu any 
sense present e«u»tiijuuu.Hly. The brunt of sm.li an objection is 
enectually met by the fai.*t that the .same prewn lotion may figure 
in very various con noxious, as may the .same letter, for oxauii»b^ 
in many w'ords, the same word in many senlomus. We cannot 
measure the literature, of a language V'y its vocahulary, nor may 
we fXiuato the cxtmit of our spiritual treasures as suireessively 
unfolded w'iili tlie p.sychicaJ apparaln.^ so to say, into wddcii tlicy 
resolve.'-* ^ 

The attmnpt has more tlian onci* Ijcon made to avoi«l the diffi- 
culties be.seltiiig subconscionsne.s.s by falling back on the eoneep- 
lions of faciilthf.s, capacities, or diajK).sitioii8. Storcd-nj» knowledge, 
Kiys J, S. Mill, “ is not a mental state but a ca 5 >ability of being ]>iit 
into IV mental .state'* ; similarly of the cases wliich Hamilton record.*:, 
“ ill which the extinct memory [?] of whole langnages w;is .suddenly 
restored,*’ he says, “it is not tlie mental miprea.Hion3 that are latent 

‘ The fiillowin;; hrief i'>uks.*ij;»» from hU Priiu}ifrt:$ de la Nature r.i la 
(j t) shows his iiieauiiiji; : — “ Ii cst Um ite fhire distinction enti-e la Percf-ptitm, 
qni (Mit I’etat infOrieiii- de In Momide renresentant. les chtwes cjtternftft, fitVAp- 
/jcrveption,^ qui vat l/i CfinurUnery ou la cotinoisH.'iiico reflexive de cet ^tot intt*ritmr, 
l^uelle ii’esl. point doimt'*«* 4 toutvs les Hines, ui t<mjours A la mime dv/e, Kt 
coat fauto de eettc di.Mtiiiction quo lea CartV^sfens out iTiaiiqii6, en <y»Tii]vtAiit 
poar ricn lc» per<rf>|>tions dont on tie t'anpergoit tgvs, cotiinie Ic* iK-iiple coinptc 
pour rien Us corps inseiisibles '■ (Op, iVi//., Enlnianti’s etl, ii. p. 71.U 

* Much IWit may l>e thrown on this matter and on many others by 9 uch 
liiqii fries an those undei-tajcen by Mr Francis CJalUm, and described in hi* 
IfujuiriM Into Human P'lUivliy, pp. 183f20.i. 
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but the power of reproducing them.” But surely tho capability ol 
lieiug put into a mental state is itself a mental stiitc and something 
Actual, and is, nioivover, a ditlcront something wlion the state ti> 
l»« reproduced Is diflhrent. If not, how is such eai»ability ever 
excrletl ? Kven wl'cro the capability cJiiinot be conacioiisly exei todHt 
must there not stiB be .something actual to justify the phrase latent 
power ? The “exa^tation ” of doliriuni may accimiit for the intensi- 
licatiou but not for "the |'on tents of the “ extinct memories “ which 
its unwonted glow' reverds. It .seems extraonliiinry that Mill of 
all men, and iu psychology of all subjects, should iiave Hnpj) 0 .sed 
such merely formal conveniences as these conceptions of faculties 
and powei.s could ever dis|^M*n.so ns from further ini[uiry. It might 
be iirgeil in Mill's defence that he /ow investigated further and 
concludes tJiat tlio only distinct mcaTiiiig ho can attach to micon- 
seious meiibil modification iy that of iim.*on .scions modification of 
the mn-ves — a modilicatioTi of the nci*vcs, that U to say, witliout 
any p.sychical accompaiiiineiit. But, while, we can frciiuently umler- 
stand "a psyeliical fact better if we can understand its nhysicul 
etmut«*rpart, a [ihysiological explaTiatiou can iiqi^er take tho plaeo 
of .a ps^'chologieal ox[>lanalioii. If all we havcjjo deal with arc 
nervous niO(lilieation.s which havo^io p.syi'hicuWmicountanta, then 
.so far there is nothing ivsychologieal toexydoiu ; l>ut, if then*. n.ally 
is anything calling for psychological cxi>lan:ition — and thi.s Mill 
docs not deny - ' then ]*nysical acoom[>auimeuts must admit of 
psyehioal inter[»re.tation if tlicy are to be of anj*^ avail. And in 
iact, although Mill nrofc.sses to rc‘i;ognize only nneonscions modi- 
licaiions of norvt:.s, no limls a ]».sychologieiil meaning for these by 
means of his “mental eheinislvy,” -a doctrine which has done its 
work and which we need not lierc dise.uss. 

The exposition of subcon sc ion snes.s given b\' 'NYiindt is in the 
imiin an mlv'anee. on that of Mill and calls for Inief uotii'e. Pje- 
sciitations, .s.^iys Wundt,® are not subsbinOb.s but funetion.s, whose 
phy.siological eoiintevpart.s in liko manner are functional aetivitie.*j, 
viz., of irertain arraiigemcnls of nerve-cells. Coii.scioiisness of the 
presell tat ion and the. nervous activity i-e.-i.se together, but tho 
latter leaves behind it a mok*»*nlar inoditieatioii of the nervous 
structure which beeomes more and more i^^Hn'inanent with c-xoreise, 
and i.s such as to faeilitpto. the recurrence of the sanm lunetiouul 
activity. A more pn?ci3e. account of these after-etfects ol exen i.so 
Is for the pre.yciit unattainable; nevertheless Wundt regards if as 
obviou.y that they are no more to be comparcil to the netivity to 
w'hieli tlicy prcdispo.'^e than the molecular arrangement of tdiloriiic 
and nitrogen in nitric chloride is to be compared to the explo.sive 
decomposition that ensiie.s if the chloride is slightly disturbed. 
Mnf.*ttis mutandis on the psychological side the only .actual pre- 
sentations are those wducli we are eons4-.h)u.s of as such ; but j»ro- 
seiitations that vanish out of cfuisriousuess leave lM*hiiid psychical 
dispositions tending to renew tliem. d’he essential dilVereiice is 
tliat, whcrca.s we may soino d.ay know tlic uatnro of the physical 
flispo-sition, tliat of tlio psychical disposition must of nccc.ssity Ijo 
for over unknown, for tho tlireslmld of conscion»iies'.g is also the 
limit of internal experience, 'rhe theory thus brietly ainnmarizcd 
seems in some re.sjiceta arbitiaiy, in some respects a^nbignous. Ft 
is r[ue.stioiiablo, for in.stiince, whether the extremely meagro iu- 
fonnatioii that [ihysiologists at jacseiit possess at all eoin}>els u» 
to assume that the “ phy.sical dj.s])Ositii»n ” of Wundt ennnot con- 
.sjst in a enntimiou.s but much fainter discharge of fnmdion. At 
all events it is quite beside, the mark to urge, as he does, tbat the. 
etlcct of training a group of muscles is m)t shown iu the x»crsist- 
eijce of slight nioveiiiciits during intervals of apparent rcst.^ Tho 
absence of molar mot.ion.s i.s no evidence of tho absence of molecular 
motioij.s. And it is certain that psychologically we can bo conscious 
of tlio ide.a of a movement without the movement aetuaHy eii.sning, 
yet only in .sucli wise tliat the idea is more apt to pass over irit<i 
action fho intcn.ser it is, and often actually jiassas over in .spile of 
us. Surely there mu.st bo some functional activity an.swuTing to 
this conseiou.s j>resentatiou, and if thi.s aiH^unt of activity is iHWsible 
without movement why may not a much less amount be conceived 
pio.^siblo too ? Again, what meaning can possibly bo attached to a 
p.syclieal di.spo.sitiou which is tho counterpart, not of physical 
ehaiiges, but of an arrangement of molecules ? Comf>arod with auch 
:iii inconceivable iinknow'u, the porAictly conceivable li^qx)tlieKW of 
iii6nito.simal presentations so faint as to eludo discrimiiuitiou is 
every way pretorablc. In fact, if coneeivability is to count for any- 
thing, w*rt have, according to ^Yu^dt, no choice, for “ wc can never 
think of a presentation that has disappeared from conaciousueaa 
except as retaining llio properties it had when in consciouswess.** 
>Ione tho less he holds it to nc an error ‘‘to ai»ply to pi*csentatioii» 
themselves a .stylo of conception tliat has re.sultod from our helii^ of 
iiece».sity eontiiied to conBciousuess." Verily, this is phenomenalism 
with a vcngcanco, as if presentations themselves yvere not also 
confiueil to conseiou.siic.ss I 


^ Vhyehlogliuhe NsycihologU, p, •lOZ «q. ■ , 

4 J. 8. Mill adopts HubstAAtiaHy the mine line #f luiiumcnt: “ I liave the 
}H)wer to walk across the room, though 1 am »l^ng m my chair; hut we 
sliould iMrdly call this power a latent net of watking” {tmmVKeaianii^ Sit IF» 

HamilUiiCi ad cd., p. 52 ®). . 
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Kcla- This will bo the most convenient [>laco to take note of 
certivin psyeliologicaL doctrines which, thougli differing in 
HO!ne material respects, are usually included \indcr the terni 
Law of Relativity. ^ 

1 . ^Hoblxis’s liUni temper s*fntirc no?^ sentire < 1*1 idem 
rrA idUnt is often cited as one of the first foyinulations of this 
law ; and if wo take it to a|»ply to tke wliolo field of con- 
.^(‘iousness it becomes at once true and trite : a field of 
c(jnsciousncss unaltered either by change of impression or 
of itleas -would certiiiuly be a blank ain.l a contradiction. 
TJiiderstood in this sense the Law of Relativity amounts to 
what jruinilton called the Law of Variety (Reid’s fror/,’.<, 
p. 932). Rut, though consciousness involves change, it is 
still possible that i»articu]ar j>resentations in the field of 
conschaisness may continue unchanged indefinitely. Wdieu 
it is said that “a constant iinpivssion is the same as a 
blank, what is meant tiirys out to be soirielhing not 
psyc.liological at all, as, c.#/., our insensibility to the nioti»>n 
of tliti earth or to tlie pressure (»f flic air- - cases in which 
there, is olivionsly no presentation, nor even any evid(in<*e 
f f nervous change. Or else this parado.v [irovcs to l>o 
1 lit an awkward Avay of expressing Avhat we iinn" call 
f.ceoininodation, whether physiologiiml or psycholngh-al. 
Thus the skin soon adapts itself to certain seasonal altera 
tions of tempeiatui-c, so that heat or cohl ceases to l»e 
felt; the sensation ceases beeause the nervous change, its | 
proximate physical comiterj'art, lias cease<l. Again, them I 
Is what Jamo.s Mill calls ‘‘an aetjuired incapacity of atten- j 
tirm,’’ siu‘Ii tliat a ooustant noise, for exam[»l(;*, in which 
wo hav(? no interost is soon inaudible. Asattentiem moves 
away from a presinitatiou its intensity^ dimiiiislies, and 
when the ]>reserita(u»n is b« luw the lliresliold of c^aiseious^ 
ness its intensity is tlien subliminal, whatever that of the 
physical st imnliis may lu;.. In such a case of ]>sychological 
nceoinimxlation we should expect also to find on the j>hy- 
siologi<i'il side some form of central reflexion or isolation 
more or less coinpletc. As a rule, no doubt, iinpression.s 
<I(> not continue constant for more than a very .sh<*rt time ; 
.still there are .sad iiistaiiees enough ij\ the history of 
(!i.se.M.se, bodily and mental, to show that .such a thing can 
<piit() well happen, and that such constant iinj»re.ssions 
(and “fixed ideas,” which are in effect tantamount to 
llicrn), instead of lieconiing lilanks, may dominate the 
entire conseionsne-ss, colouring or bewildering everything. 

2. From the fact tlmt tins field of conscionsne.ss i.s con-* 
tiiiually changing it has been supposed to follow, not only 
that .a constant presentation is iunio.ssiblo, but as a further 
eouscMptence that every presentation is es.se!itially nothing 
but a transition or difference, “ All feeling,” says Dr Rain, 
the leading ex])onerit of this view, “ is two-sided. . . . \Vc 
may attend more to one member of the oou]de than to the 
other. . . . Wc are more conscious of heat when passing 
to a higlier temperature, and of cold when pa.ssing to a 
lower. Tlio state w6 have passed to is our ejrpUcii oou- 
sciousne.H.s, the state we have passed from is our nnplirU 
coriscioustiess.” But the tran.sition need not bo from heat 
to cold, or verm - ; it can equally well take place from 
a neutral state, w^hich i.s indeed tlio normal state, of neither 
heat nor cold ; a new-born mamma], c.^., must expjcriencc 
cold, having never experien<;etl lumt. Again, suppose a 
sailor becalmcil, gazing for a whole morning upon a stretch 
of sea and sky, what sensations arc implicit hero? Slmll 
we say yellow as the greatest contrast to blue, or darknes.s 
as the contrary of light, or both 1 What, again, is the 
implicit consciousness when the explicit is sweet; is it 
bitter or sour, and from what is the transition in such a 
t 

^ It ie difficult to avoid suspecting a certain confusion here 
b^weeki the tmhsitioh of attention from one presentation 
to an<^fadr and the qualitative among presenta- 


tions themselves. It i.s .strange tli.it the pcAychologi.'^t wlu^ has 
lai<l sucli stre.s.'^ on neutral states of surprise a.s being akin 
to feeling, and so distinct from special presentation.-, should 
in any way confound the two. ''Hie mistakt?, if mistake 
indeed it lx*, is perhap.s accounted for by the fact tliut Dr 
Rain, in common with the re.st of bis .<chool, nuAvherc di.s> 
tiiiguishes between attention and the presentatinus that are 
attendc<I b*. 3V) be con.scioua or mentally alive we rnnsl; 

have a succession of shoclis or .SMr|iri.ses, new i»l>jects i-alling 
off attention from old «»iies; but, over and above these 
moveim nts of aitLiitiim from j*rc.scntation to prcNentaiioii, 
do wo find that each presentation also itself but a transi 
tion or difference ? “ We do not know any one tiling of 

itself but only tlie difference between it ainl ariotijer tiling,” 
.says Dr Rain. Rut it i.s plain we canii<»t speak t»f con- 
tra.st or dilferenoo between two .statc.s or things as a contrast 
or difference if the .stxtc.s or things are not llieinselve.s 
jire.senteil, else the so called contni>t fV dilferenee wouKl 
itself be a .single pre.sentation, and it.s sni'pn.sed “relativity” 
but an inference. Ditfereiire is not more ntx-e.s.sary to the 
jiro.scntatioii of two objects than two olijtrct.s to tl»e pre.senla- 
ti^m of differeiieo. And, what is more, a diffeienco be tween 
presen hi tions i.s not at all tln.‘ .same thing ns the pre.senta' 
tioii of llint dilferenee. 'flie forunr must ]trecede the 
latter; tlie latter, whicli retpiires active eiunparisuii, need 
not follow, 'riiero i.s an .ambiguity in tin* wc»rds “know,” 
“ knowletlge, ' which I )r Rain seems not to lia\ c (usnsideretl : 
‘‘to know ” in.'iy mean either to pen’eixe or apf)rohen<l, or it 
may mean to nnd(*r.stand or comj)rel»end.^ Knowledge in 
the first sen.^e is only what we .slmll lijwe pre.sentjy to dis- 
CIIS.S a.s the recognition or a.ssimilal ion of an jinpres.siori (see 
below, ]». o:i) ; knowledge in the latter sense is the ro.sult 
of intellectual eompari.son and is (‘inlMMlied in a propositioi!. 
Thus a blind man win) cannot know light in tlnj first .son.se 
cun know alK)ut light in the si.'cond if ho .stiidie.s a treatise 
on optic.s. Xo-w in simple i*ereeption or recognrition we 
cannot with any exactnes.s y.iy that two are per- 

ceiveil : .straight i.s a thing, /.c., a definite ol>jeet pre.sented ; 
ii<it so not“Str.aight, wdiieh may l>e cpialitativi-ly cibseuro or 
intensively feeble to any degree. Only when wt* rise to 
intellectual knowledge is it true to .say, “No one could 
understand tlie meaning of a line witliout being 

.shown a line not .straight, a bent or crookixl line.”- Two 
rlistiuct pre.scntations are iiei es.sary to llie coinp.irison tliat 
is here implied ; but we cannot begin wdtli .such definitional 
differentiation : inii.st first recognize our objcxd.s before 

we can coiiq)aro them. AVe noed, tlien, to di.slingiiisli be- 
tween the compariitivity of intollcctuid knowledge, wliieh 
wo inu.st admit — for it rc.sts at bottom on a purely ana- 
lytieal proposition — and the “ different ia I theoiy of pre- 
.sentation.s,” which, how'cvcr i»lau.siblc at first sight, iiimt 
bo wrong somewhere .since it commit. s u.s to ab.surditie.s. 
Thus, if we cannot have a presentation X but only the 
pro.seiitation of the difference between Y and Z, it W'ouhl 
.seem tha^ in like manner we cannot liave the presentation 
of Tor Z, ni>r therefore of their difforenco X, till we have 
had the pre.sentation of A and Ji say, whicli differ by }\ 
an?l of C and 7>, which wo may .sujqio.se differ by Z, ^Flie 
lurking error in this doctrine, that all pre.sen tat ions are 
!)ut difference.s, may perhap.s eincjge if w e exaniiiic riioni 
closely what may be meant by difference. .\Ve may speak 
of (a) differences in intensity between sensations supposed 

^ Other laitgimgcs give more jiroiiiiiuMice to this distiuctiou ; coixipaic 
yvCovai atul €iSeytu, nfMCare and scire ^ kennen and inssen, contuutre 
.11x1 mtvir. On tins .snbjKct there nre some acute remarks in a little* 
known book, tho Explorntio fPkilitsnjthiea^ of IVofessor J. Grote. 
Hobbcji too was well awake tcFtbis difference, as, c.rjr., when ho s.iys, 
“Thoro are two kinds of knowledge; the one, sen.se or knowledge 
original and reinombranco of the sanio ; the other, science or know- 
ledge of the truth of propositions, derived fifotn understanding. *' 

■ Bnln^ vol, L p. 3- * 
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to bo qualitatively identical, or of (/>) difffrenec.s in quality 
in tlie s>aT«e (’(oitinnmn or class of i)resentations, or of (c)_ 
diilevences ])ct\vecii sensations of diffVnmt classes or coti- 
tiriua. Now, as regards (a) and (A), it will Ijo found tliat 
the diflcre.noe between two intensities of the same quality, 
or between two qualities of the same continuum, may be 
itself a distinct present at i<m. Hut nothing of this kind 
hohls of (c;/ It» ])nssing from a load of 10 Ih to one of 
20 Ih, or Inuu the sonml of a note to that of its octave, 
it is ]»os.sil»)c. t'. make the tbange continnoTisly, and to csti- 
mate it as one might tho distance between t\vo places on 
the same r(*.'i.d. I hit in passing from the scent of a rose 
to the sniind (»f a- gong or a sting from a hee have no 
sncli means of la'inging tho two into rolalio)! scarcely 
rm»re than wc might have of mciusnring the. length <»f a. 
journey ma<te. partly on tho <'ommon earth and partly 
thvongli the looking-glass^ Tn (c), llien, we have only a 
cha.iige, adilfereiice of jiresentation, Ijut not a presentation 
of rlitrerenee ; and Ave only have more than this in (o.) or 
(/>') jirovidcil tho selected presentation.s occur togellier. 
If rtil billows green w'o may be aware of a greater iliirer* 
eiiee. than av** could if red fcillowod orange ; anrl avo should 
orditiarily call a 10-lh h)ad lioavy after one of o Ih and 
liglil nfti-r one of 20 11^. i’acts like these it is which make 
tho difliMcntial t)un>ry of presentations ])Iau>ible. 

•S. On the strength of su< h facts Wundt has formulated 
a law* of relativity, free, aj»paivritly, from tlie objection.s 
just urged ngaifist Dr Haiirs doctriiui, Avlii<*h runs thus: 
— “Our sensations airord no absolute but only a /vAz/fee 
iiieasuiv'.id’ rxtis’ual imprcs.sions. Tiu3 interisitie.s of .stimuli, 
the jalcii of tones, tlie (pialitics of light, avo apprehend 
in general only mn’ording to their mnnial rela- 
tion, i\ot acoooling to any unalterably fixed unit giAen 
along Avirh nr before tlie impresshm itself.’’ - Wo are not 
now (•onceru..;d with so nmcli of I Ills statenieut as relates 
to tho ]»lrvsi<-al antr'cedents of sen.salion ; but that what is 
i>f psycliological account in it requires very .substantial 
qualilication is evident at om e from a single consideration, 
vi/.., that if true this law would make it (juite iirirnaterial 
Avhat the iui]>ressionH theinsi^lves Averc : [irovhleil the rehi’ 
tion continued the .same., the .sensiition AVouhl be the same 
too, just the ratio of 2 to I is tho .same wlicthcr our 
unit l»e miles or jjiillimetrc,s. in the case of intensities, 
c.//., there i.s a iianitnnni fU'nsifjiie and a 'iaajiinum sf'nsi.Ot/n. 
'riic existence of such cxtremci^ i.s alone .suflieient to turn 
the Hank c»f the tliorougijgoing rclativi.sts ; but llicrc are 
instancc.s cnougli of iiileiniediate intcn.sitio.s that are 
directly recogni/x-d. A h;ttcr- sorter, for examph;, who 
identifh?.s a?: ounce or two ounces with remarkable exact' 
ness hlentilii'S cadi for itself and not the lirst a.s half the 
second ; of an ounce and a li.-ilf or of tlirec ounces lie may 
Imvc a comp.ar.atively vague idira. xVnd .so generally Avitliin 
Certain limits of error, tui/troih/ a-irf-rtnirird^ avc can 
idcnl ify inten.sitie.s, cacli for itself, neitlier referring to a 
common standanl nor to one that varie.s from tiiwe to time 
‘ — to any inteu.sify, that is to .say, that cliances to f>eainiui- 
lanooiLsIy presented; just as an enlisting .sergeant AviJl 
recognize a man fit for the Tiiiards w ithout a yard mea.sTire 
and wlicthcr the man's eoinrade.s are tall or -^hort. Of 
cour.se such identification in only pos.'^ible through the re- 
production of past imprt?.s.sionri, but thou .sucli rejiroduction 
itself is only possible l>ecausc the seA’cral i.Tnpres.sionH con- 
cerm^ I have all along had a certain independence of related 
iinpiession.s, and a certain identit}*^ among them.selAm.s. A.s 

^ CoTnn.'on Luigi in j'r! ^ieeins to m'o;inize some connexion eveii hero, 
or wfl sliouM not sjn ak of harsli tastos and Imrsli .*;onnd.% or of dull 
Hoand.s and diul colours, mj<l .•io forlL. AU thi» is, bowevei^flmjHa'- 
iul<lod to the stMiflrttioM, proliably on the ground of siinilnTities In the 
or>i;fiuic 8cnRfttif»iu». 

® J*ky8ioloyisphp. 1st efL, j>. 421; the doctrine re- 
appears in the ‘Jd no general statement of it ia given. 
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rc.gardjii the qualities of sensations tlie outlook of the rela- 
tivists is, if anything, AAmrse. In xvhat is called Meyer’s 
exporiment, c.y. (descrilied under Evk, vob viii. p. 825), 

Avliafc opjic-ir.s •/reenish on a rod gromul Avill appear of an 
orange tint on^a grouml of blue; but thi.s contrast is only 
|K>ssibIe AvithiUftcerfain very narroAV limits. In fact, the. 
phenomena of coli>r.r-coiitrj\.st, so far from proving, dis- 
tinctly dis] trove that wo ai>prc.hend the qualities of light 
only according to their mutual iclation. fii the case of 
tones it is very questionable Avliether such contrasts exist 
at all. Summing iq) on the particular doctrine of relativity 
of which Wundt is tho most distingui.shed adherent, the 
truth soeins to bo that, in some ca.sc.s AvJiere two t>re.senta- 
ri‘>n.s whose diilcjcuco is it.self [ire-seiifable. occur in clo.so 
connexion, this diilcreiice - a.s Ave indirectly h.>aru • exorks 
a. certain l*ia.s on the as.similalion or klenliticatioii of one 
or lioth of tho ]>rescnt£ilioii,s^ There is no “unalterably 
lixed unit ’’ certainly, but, on the other hand, “ tho mutual 
rolation.s of impressions” are not every thing.'' 

Si'ns.itfitm itnd Mrn'finu'nL 

One of 1 he tir.st qui'sii«)ns to ari.se conctrruing our simi»]i>t QumH 
pre.sentatious or wuYo/zi.s ‘Ms to account for their < Idler- kdivi^ 
ence.s of niwilitv, lii some respects it may Aveli seem an 
idle que.stinn, for at .some .stage or other avo must aefLuoAV- 
Icflge linal or irri;.soIvable ilitlLrenccs. »Siill, ditlVrcmccs can 
be freqiiciilly .shown to be due to variely in the number, 
arrangement, and intensity of part.s severally tho .same, 
these .several part.s In ing eitlior simultaneously preseiUe<l 
or snccfMM.liiig each other Avith varying inler\als. It is a 
.soiiml .scientitic instinct wliieh lias led Avrilcrs like (b II. 
Lewes and .Mr Sjienccr to look out for e-Audi-nco of .some 
.sinq>le jiriiriordial pre-mentation- - the psychieul eonntci part, 
thi.y snf))>osctl, of a .single nerve shoc'k or nonral tremor- — 
out of wliieh by variou.s grouping existing .sensations liavo. 
arisen. U must, however, be admitted that but little of 
Much evidence is at p»re.seiit forthcoming ; and fiirllior, if 
we look at tlie question for a moment from the [Hiysiologioal 
standpoint wlti<*li the.se writer.^ are too apt to atlect, Avhnt 
AA'C Mud sCMuns on the AvJiolc to make against tliis a.s.sunij»- 
tiou. I’rotoplasm in it.s simplest siatt'. i.s readily irriialeil 
either by light, heat, electricity, or meclianioal shock. Till 
the phy.siological cliaractciistics of tlie.se Viirious stimuli 
are better known, it is fruitle.s.s to specuJato as to ilje 
nature of primitive .sensation. l»ut avc have ccitainly no 
warrant for supposing tiuit any existing eJass of .sen.sations 
i.s entitled to rank as original. Touch, a.s avo experience 
it now, i.s pmbably ipiite as eom]de.x a.s any of «.uir .sj>oci}il 
.sensation.s. If u .su]>positi(»n niu.st l>e vcntiu'cd at all, it is 
perhaji.s most in keej>ing with Avhat we know to siqijiose 
that the .sen.s£ition.s answering to the five senses in their 
earlie.st fi»rm \voj-c only .slightly ditieririg variation, s of tlie 
more or le,ss mus.sivo organic .sensation which con.stituted 
the j»rimitive pre,scntatiou''continuum. We may sup]»o.‘^c, 
in other Avords, that at the outset tlieso sensations corro- 
.s]>onded more completely viith what avc might call tlio 
general i»hy.siological action of light, heat, <tc., a.s distinct 
from the action of these stimulants on specially dilFeren- 
tiated end organs. Ihit, .short of resolving such sensatioas 
into combination.s of one primordial modification of con- 
.s(dou3uess, if wc could conceive such, there are many 
interesting facta Yvhieh jKiint ch^arly to a complexity that 
we can seldom directly detect. Many of our 8upjx>sed 
scn8atlon.s of taste, are comjdicated with sensations of 

* Those Avho, like Helmholtz, explain tho phenomenn of cerntmot 
and this like as ilhii>ioi).<4 of jii%inenb jaiist cloxfl thetn na castut of 
eoinparativity ; those who, likes Tiering, explain them physiologically, 
would see ill them aotWwg hut physioiogiail adaptatloa. fj * 

* For a deUilod acconut of Uie vaTioue seueatfope and perceptloliB 
pertaining to the Keveral een.ses the reader, ie refhft^ to iW ftstioliBB 

Touch, ^4«T3^ SATKLh, 
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touch and smell : thus tho pungency of popper and the 
dryness of wine are tactual sensations, and their spicy 
llavours are really smells, Itow largely smells mingle 
with what we ordinarily take to bo simply tastes is best 
broTiglit home to us by a s<^vcre cold in head, as this 
temporarily j»revents tho access of exhalaPions to the (dlac- 
tory surfaces. The didercnco between tlni smooth feel 
of a polislied surface and the roughness of one that is 
unpolished, though to direct inirospeethiii au irresolvable 
ditierenco of ipiality, is j)robal)ly due to tluj fact tliat 
several nerve-term iuations are excited in each case: where 
the sonsatioii is one of siuootliness all are stimulated 
eijually ; wliero it is one of rough rjess tijo ridges com}>ress 
the nerve ends niore, ami the hollows com]>rcss them less, 
lliau tli(} level jjarts d»). The most striking instance in 
jMn’nt, however, is furnislied by nmaieal timbre (see Iv\R, 
vol. vii. ]). r»0;)). t 

W e iimi other cvulencc of the coinj>loxity of our exist ing 
sensations iu the variatuuis in rjuality that accompany 
variations in intensity, extonsity, jokI duration. With the 
cxee]»tion of spectral nsl all c«)l(>urs give place, soiuua* or 
liter, to a mere colourless grey as the intensity of the 
light diminishes, and all in like manner becojne indis 
whitt3 afti r a certain increase uf intensity. 
A longer time is also in most cases nta'ess;iry to ])roduco a 
seii.saiion of colour than to pro«lijee a sensation merely 
of light or hviglitness : tho solar .spectrum seen for a 
irmnicnt ri]>po.ars not of .seven «:i. lours Imt (»f two only --- 
faiiif ly rod towards tljo h ft side and blue toward.s the liglit. 
Wry small c»bjeot.s, again, such as coIoure<l »]KNjks on a 
V.' Idle ground, tliougli still dn‘stim-tjy .seen, ajipeuiras cohair- 
le.-s if of less than a certain si/o, tlie relation between their 
intensity and extensity lieing such that within certain 
limits llie bright('.r they are the smaller the*\' juay be willi- 
oiit losing colour, and the larger tlioy are the fainter in 
like, manner. Similar facts are ol).so.rvable iu the case of 
other senses, so t hat generally w'e seem justified iu regard- 
iiig what wc now di.stinguisli as a .sensation ns probably com- 
]dicAted in several respecl.s. In other words, if ]j.svchical 
magfiilica.tioii wore possible, \vc might be <lirec.tly aware/ 
that seu.salLon.s wliicli we now suppo.so to be botli single 
and simple xvore both 0(»nip(nuid and complex —that they 
con.sisled, that is, of two or more .sim.sntional elements or 
changes, alike or different in ipiality, of unifnrm or variable 
inteaisitv, and occurring either simultaneously or in regular 
or irregular .succession. 

It is interesting to note tluit all possible sensations of 
C'dour, of tone, ami of temi'crature coiislitiite as many 
group.s of qualitative continua. I'y couliiiuum i.s liere 
meant a serie.s of presentations changing gra<lually in 
rpiality, t.c., so that any two ditfer less the imwe tliey 
u|>proxunato in the series. We may represent this rela- 
tion among preset itations spatially, so long as the diderences 
do not exceed three. In this way our nornml <;olonr-.sonsa 
tions liave been compared to a sjdiere, in wdiich ('f) tho 
maxiinuin of luminosity i.s at one ju)l.e and the minimum 
at tho other ; (6) tho serii’s of colours proper (red to violet 
and through purple back to rc?d), constituting a closed lino, 
are placed round the equator or iu zones parallel to it, 
according to shade ; and (c) the amount of saturation (or 
alisenc© of white) for auy given zone of illumination iu- 
cTe£U 5 e« with distance from.Uie axis. The several musical 
tonca, again, liave been compare<l to an ascending spiral, 
a given tone and ite octaves lying in the same pciq>cn- 
dictilar. Temj)eratures similarly might be represented as 
ranging in opposite directions, through heat or through 
cold^ be^reen a zero of no sensation a^d the organic sensa- 
tfibfts that aocermpany th© H^^truetivc action of heat and 
fr^nettt^ eacparlence a conUnuoua 
of vatj^ga^^ 


continiiou.s variation.s in <juality, a.s in looking nt the raiii- 
. how’, for cxariq»lo. Still it is not to be supjm.sfd that 
colours or notes are riccc.s.sarily lu-o.sotilcd as continua : 
that they arc such is matter of after-observation. 

'rhe groLijKS of scnsiition.s kiiowm as touches, smells, tastc.s, 
on the other liand, do not constitute contiuua : hitter tastes, 
h»r in.stanct.*, will not sliadc off into acid r<r .swirc t tastes, 
except, of craiive, lhn)Ugli a gradual diminuti<»n (*f inten- 
.slty rendeiing the one (jiiality .subliminal followed l>y a 
gra<lual inereiise fnau zero in the intensity of tlie otJier. 
Tliis want i»t ecMifinnilv miglit l;»e exjiiained if tlicro were 
grounds tor rega’oling these grouj.s .as more c<uijplex than 
the rest, - in s(» Liras tertiary coliHirs re* vowel- sounds, 
.say, are complex and coin)»ar;it;veiv diseonlitiuous. l>ut 
it miglil equally wtrll bo argu. d that they aio sit,ipUr th;jij 
the rest and, as .simple and ditf'eiiriit, m-c ricees-arily dis- 
parate, while tlie coiitlnniiy of rul'Mo.s oc ton* .s is due to 
a gradual change of eomp<.ncnls. 

Our motor ]irosentatioiis contrast v. ith the sensorv l.>v 
; their want of .striking qiiiilitalivo dliiVremrs. We. may 
j divide Ihcin into two groups, (»/) mot*.*!- pr.-smtatioii.-^ jiix.-j.ier 
; and (d {inxilio niot' »r j»rcsenf.'itions. '(‘jji: fmane r an. ‘over to 
j our ‘dcelings c»f muscular e11V»j*t " or fio liiigs of iimer\a 
I tion.” The latter are those preseutali' .us ihie to the strain 
; iug of tendons, siretehing and tlexiug of ihe skin, and the 
j like, by whieli the Ihaltiiy man knows that hi.s ethiits to 
move are bdlow«‘d ly movi ;uont, atid so knows the ].-osil i-su 
of hi.s boily and limits. It i.s «oviiig to the al'senee of tlies*: 
pre.son tat ions tliat t!»e amcstheiic iiatient cannot diiectlv 
, tell whether liis ellbils are (diM-tn.iI <.,r not, noi- iu wli.-d 
j ]»osition Ids hmlis hu\’e lu’Cn ]>l.n'ed by inoveinent.s from 
I williotii. '.riiii.-j uinler normed ciremns.taij«.i.s motor ]»v<*- 
.'^entations are. .always .aceompanleij by au.\ilio-in(»t<.»r ; bed. 
iu di.sease and in t*as:dve jnoveiiKait.s tiny arc separat'd 
and Ihe.ir distinctness ihu.H jnade inaiiife t.. Oiiginally 
we may sii)»posc riuxiiio-motor objrels to form one inijier 
j feetly duferenliated continuum, but now, a.s with .sensa- 
I tious, rnovemciUs liave bee<.»mf* a eoilectiou of .speei. l 
j contiuua, xi/., the gmup.s of movonicnls pu-ssible to oami 
j limb and certain ccnnbination.s of the.so. 


Jn treating apart of the diDV rential ion of our .seu..ory 
and motor eontimia, as ivsuliiug nn.-roly iu .a jnuubcr of 
dist.iuguislifibii?. .snisatioiis ami nio\eiUL;its, we Inivo been 
eompclleil by the exigencies of ext'o.dlioii to leave out of 
.sight amdln r pro.'oss whieJi really colvance.s /xirf’ 
willi tlii.s dillen utiat ioii, viz,, tlie integration or .syiitliosis 
of tliese proximately eleineutary presentations into tho^.e 
coinjdex presontal ions which are called ]>t ice|>ti''ns, in- 
tuitioii.s, sciisori-motor reaeiions, and the like. It js^ of 
I course, not to be snpjiosed that in the evolution of mind auy 
c.roaturo attaineil to sueli variety of distinct ami 

inovementsasa human l^eing [>fi.sse.sse.s w ill nmt making oven 
the Jii>3t*hte.p towards building iq> this liiateriid into tlie. 
most rudimontary know ledge liuiJ iwitiixi. (.)n tlie oonlinry, 
lli 4 .*ro is every reasi'm to tliir.k, a.s liu.s l»ecn said already 
incidentally, that furtlier diircrentiation was hel|>cd ly 
previous integration, tliat perccjition ]ue]iared the woy 
for di.slincter seirsiitions, and purposive action for more 
varioas movemeut.s. 1'Jiis ]irotx‘ss of synthe.sis, which is 
in tlie truest .sense a ]>syehical proces.s, deserves soim^ 
general consideration before we to the several 

complexes that result from it. Most complexes, certainly 
the most important, are consequences of that [»riuciple of 
subjejtivo selection whereby interesting sensations lend 
tiiroiigli the intervention of feeling to inove]neTit.s ; and the 
mpvcmonts tliat turn out to subserve such iiitci'cst come 
to have a share in it. In this way— which wc need not 
stay to examine mora doeely nV>w— it happens that, iu the 


McnLil 
sv ’idu'-iis 
or ij.1.0- 
i^rati 'Ti. 
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alternation of seriBory and motor phases whieli is coniinoii few tiincB be perceived as familiar. Such percept 

to all psyrliical life, a certain sensiitiou, eoin]»arativfIy in- being a “ presentative -representative ” complex, and wholly 
tense, and a certain movement, definite enough to control scnsoiy, wo might symbolize it, details apart, as S + Sy 
that senHation, engjige attention in immediate succession, to using #S' for tlier present sensation, and « for a former S rer- 
the more or le^^s complete exclusimi from attention of the presented. AcC'ording to the latter usage, an entirely now 
otlier less inteiiso sensations and more iliffuscd movements sensation, provided it were complicated with motor expori- 
tliat aecomi>any tlium. A[>art fr(uu this intervention of ences in tJie way rctjuired for its localization or projection, 
contndling moveMients, tlic piesentution-continuuni, how- would become a pcrce}>tion. Such a perception might be 
over lunch diHerentiatefl, would he for all purposes of know- roughly symbolized as X + {M + w/), or as X -h m simply, M 
Ie»lge Jiltle l»etlor tliaii the disc<mnected manifold for wliich standing for actual movements, as in ocular adjustment, 
Kant took it. At tlio same time it is to be remembered whicli in some cases might be only former movements re- 
tJiat the siil)j(‘et obtains command of particular movements presented or w. But as a matter of fact actual perception 
nut of all the mass iiivolve<l in emotional expression only probably invariably includes l»oth cases ; impressions which 
because such imjvoiuents prove on occurrcuco adapted to we recognize we also localize or project, and imi)ressions 
control certaiji sensations. Before experience, and apart which are Icjcalized or projected arc never entirely new, — 
from heredity, tliere seems not oidy no seieutific warnml tlicy are, at least, pcrceiverl as sounds or t'olours or aclics, 
for assuming any sort of praetieal prescience but also none A’C. Tt will, however, ficqiiefitl}" liappen that we are sped- 
for the liypotliesis of a priori fi»rms of kTiowledgo. Of a ally concerned with only one side of the whole process, as 
pre-establisjied liarniony between the active and passive is the case witli a tea- taster or a colour-mixer on the one 
phases of conscious iH'ss wi* need none, or — it may bo .safer hand, or, on thci otlier, will) the patiimt wlio ivS perplexed 
to say -at lea.st indclinitely little. A sentient creature I to decide whether wliat he secs and hears is “subjective,'’ 
moves first of all becausij it feels, not because it intends. [ or whether it is “real." T\sually we have more trouble 
A long prr)Oess, in wliieli natural .seleeiioii i>r<>1)al>ly |dayc<l to discriminate the quality of an im])res.sion tlian to fix 
the chief part at the outset — subjective selection becoming it s[>atially ; indeed this latter ]»rocess was taken for 
more prominent as the process advanced --must have been granted by most ps}‘<'hologi.sts till recently. But, however 
necessary to sc-enre as mneli ]mr[><»sive movement as even little tlio two sid(;.s arc actually se[)aratod, it is im}>ortant 
a lolister di.splnys. It seems iin})o.ssible to except from to mark their logical distinctness, and it woulil be well if 
this piooe.ns the inovemimts of the special sense-organs we had a [U‘edso name for each. In any other science 
whioJi are essential to our pen-eption of external things, save psychology such names would be at once forthcoming ; 
Here too siilijective interest will explain, .so far as p.sycho- Imt it .seems the fate of this science to be restricted in its 
logical exjdanatiou is pos.sible, those syuthe.ses of motor terminology to the ill -detinecl and well-worn currency of 
ami sensory presentatiou.s which w’o call spatial perceptions common S[)eecli, with w hich every p.syirhologist feels at 
ami intuitions of material tilings. For example, some of liberty to do what i.s right in his own ey(».s, at lea.st within 
tile (jsirliest Ic.sson.s of this kind seem to l>c aoipiircd, as we the wide rang(‘. w'hicli a loo.so connotation allow-s. If there 
may jiro.sently .see, in the prooo.s.s of exploring the bmly by w^ere any Iio[k) of their general acccptan<‘o we might iiro- 
means of the limbs, a i^roce-ss for wliioh ground.^ in sub- po.se to call the first mentioned process llio (ummilntion or 
jective interest can obviously never be wanting. rmy/nlfioti of an iiii[»ression, and might api)ly the term 

'.riio mere i)roce£;s of “ as.sociuiiou "---whereby wc may local La/ iou to its spatial fixation, witliont ilistinguishing 
siippo.se the synt.hc.sLS of pre.scntation.s to be elfected so that betw’ccn the body and space beyond, - a matter of the less 
jiresentation.s originally in no way connected tend to move importance as projection hardly enters into primitive 
ill consciousne.s.s together — w ill confront us with its owui .spatial experience. But tlierc is still a di.stinction called 
problem.s later on. Wo need for the prc.sont only to boar for: perception as we now know’ it involves not only 
in mind that tlm conjunction or continuity upon w’hidi localization, or “spatial reference,” a.s it is not very 
the a.ssociatioa primarily de[)ends is one determined by happily termed, but “objective reference" as w^ell. We 
the movements of attention, which iriovemeiits in turn may perceive sound or light without any t»re.sentation of 
tle.pend very largely upon the ple.'isure or j>ain that pro- that which sounds or shines ; but nomi the les,s we do not 
seutatioas occasion. To some extent, how’ever, there Is no regard such sound or light as merely the object of our 
doul>t that atlenlion may pa.ss nou-voluntarily fi'om one alteution, a.s liaving only immanent existence, but as the 
indillereiit ]u cs<mt;.ition to another, eacli being snlfioicntly quality or change or state of a thing, an object distinct not 
intense to give what has been called a “shock of »urj>ri.se,” only from the .subject attending bii>t from all presentations 
but not .so intense a.s to awaken feeling to move for their de- wdiatever to which it attend.s. Here again the actual 
tontion or di.snii.s.sal. But throughout the ]»rocess of mental separation is imjiossible, becan.so this factor in perception 
development, wlicre wo are conceiiied w’ith what is new, has been so intertwined throughout our mental develop- 
the range of such iudilfcremie is ]»rol)ably small : indilYerent rnent with the oilier two. Still a careful p.sychological ana- 
pre.sentationa there will bo, but that doe.s not maUer while lysi.s w’ill show that such “ reification,” os w^e might almo.st 
there arc others that are interesting to take the lead. call it, has depended on special circuntstances, which we can 

Ateauing rercejition as a psychological term lias received varirvis, at any rate conceive absent, lliese special circumstances 
ofl^cT- thougli related, meaning.s for different WTitcrs. It Is aro liriefiy the constant conjunctions and successions of 
reption. recognition of a sensation or move- imprc.ssion.s, for which j-Msychology can give no reason, and 

ment as distinct from its mere presentation, and thus i.s tho constant movements to which they prompt. Thus we 
said to imply the more or lc.s.s definite revival of certain receive together, those impressions we now reco^ize 
residua or re ])rc.sentations of past experience which re- a>s severally the scent, colour, -and “ feel ” of the rose wo 
seinbled the pre.sent. More fre.(]ucntly it is used as the pluck and handle. We might call each a “ percept,” and 
dpiivalent of what has been otherwise called the “ localiza- the wliole a “ complex percept.” But there is moro in 
tion and projection ” of scn.satiou.s, — that is to say, a sensa- such a complex than a sum of partial percepts ; there is 
tion pre.sented either &h an affection of some part of oiy* owm the apprehension or intuition of the rose ds a thing having 
boily regarded as extended or os a state of some foreign tliis scent, colour, and texture. We have^ th^n, under 
bf>dy beyond it. According to the former usage, strictly perception to consider (i.) the assimilation and (ii.) the 
taken, there might be perception without any spatial pre- lo<xiU2ationof impi^ions, and (iii.) theintuiliDnof thin^ 
sentatiun at all : a sensati((h that had been attended to a The range of the terms ^ 
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Asslmi* impro!^ion.s is wide", between the mental process 

latiofi of supposcd to dcnoto and the Jiiost com]»lex 

^ great ditferenco. 'Jlie penguin that watched 
unmoved the fii*st landing of man upon' its lonely rock 
bc5coinos as wild and wary as nioro (;i\^ized fowl after 
two or three visits from its molested’ : it then re<!Ognizos 
that feather loss biped. Ilis fricndH at home also recognize 
him though altered by years of peril and ex})osure. In the 
latter case some trick of his voice or manner, somo “strik- 
ing” feature, calls up and sustains a croAvd of ineniorios 
of the traveller in the ]).'Lst, — events leading on to tJie 
present scene. The two recognitions are 'widely different, 
and it is from states of mind more like the latter than the 
former that psychologists have usually drawn their dcscrip- 
tion of peroe[>ti()n. At the outset, they say, we have a 
primary presentation or imnivssion 7*, and afit r sundry 
repetitions Ihens remains a ifiass or a series of P residua, 
PiPiPw - • * j perception ensues when, sooner or later, 
“calls upland aJssociates itself with these re presentations 
or ideas. Much of our lat('r ]>er<?ej)tion, and especially 
wlien we are at all interested, awakens, no d<»ubt, l>oth 
distinct nieiiiories and distinct expectations; but, since 
these iin[ily previous percej>tions, it is ol>vious that the 
(jarlfest form (»f recognition, or, as we might better eall it, 
assimilation, rnnst ]>e free from sueh c<’»mpHcatio)is, can 
liave nothing in it answering to tlie overt judgment, is 
a J\ Assimilation involves rotentiveness and ditTereiitia- 
tion, as wo have seen, mnl }»re}»ares the way for rc-presenla- 
tion ; but in itself there is no confronting the new with 
the old, no determination of likeness, ami no subsequent 
classiti edition. The pure sensation we may regard as a 
] psychological myth; and the snnj»le image, or sucli sensa- 
tion revived, seems equally mytliical, as we may see later 
on. The nth sensation is not like the first: it is a change, 
in a j)resonlation-contiiimim that has it.solf been changed 
by those ]»rccodi]ig ; ajid it cannot witJi any propriety be 
said to reproduce these past sensations, for tliey never liad 
the individuality which such rcqirocluctibn implies. Nor 
(loe.s it associate with images like itself, since where there 
is n.ssociaiiou there niu.st first have l)een distinctnes.s, and 
Mhat can be associated can also, for some good time at 
least, be dis.sociated. 

Local i/*\- To treat of the localization of impre.ssion.s is really to give 

tion of account (»f the steps by which the ])sychological indi- 

s/oiis * ' comes to a knowledge of space. At the outset of 

such an impiiry it seems desirable first of all to make plain 
what lias within onr purview, and what does not, lest Ave 
disturb the peace of those Avho, confounding philosophy and 
psychology, are ever eager to fight for or against the a 
pnori character of this element of knowledge. That space 
is a pnori. in the epistemological sense it is no concern of 
the psychologist either to assert or to deny. J^sycbologically 
a priori or original in such sense that it has Iwen either 
actually or potentially an element in all presentation from 
the very beginning it certainly is not. It will help to make 
this matter clearer if we distinguish what philoso]diers 
frequently confuse, viz., the concrete spatial experiences, 
constituting actual localization for the individiuil, and 
the abstract conception of space, generalized from what 
is found to be common in such exj^)eriences. A gannet^s 
mind “possessed of ” a pliilosopher, if such a conceit may 
be allowed, would certainl;^ afford its tenant very different 
spatial experiences from those he might share if he took 
up his quarters in a mole. So, any one who has revisited 
in after years a place from which he had been absent since 
childhood knows how largely a ^‘ personal equation,” as it 
lirere, eaters into his spatUd perceptions. Or the same 
bath may be brought home to him if, walking with a 
iDsbie a dii«h, 

one 
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feels he can clear l)ya jump and the other feels lie cannot. 
'In the cojicrete “ up ” Is much more than a different diroc 
lion from “along.” Tlie hen-harrier, whieli cannot .soar, is 
indifferent to a quarry a hundred feet alH)ve it — to wliieh 
tlie ])erogrifie, Imilt for soaring, would at once give rli:i.>e - 
but Is oil tlic alert as soon a.s it (Ic.scries prey of the .same 
apparent magnilude, but uj>on the ground. Similarly, in the 
concrete, the body is the origin or datum to wliicJi all |)o>i 
tioii.s are referred, and .such ]>o.sition.s differ not merely 
(pmntitatively l.nit qualitatively. Moreover, our various 
bodily moveineiit.s ami llieir combinations constitute a net- 
work of oo-ortlinate.'^, qualitatively di.stingui.shable but geo 
metrically, so to put it, botli ri:dnnd:int and incomplete. 

It is a long way froni the.se faet.s of ]>creeption, whieh the 
brutes .share witJi ii.-i, to that scieiitilie <:oncei*tion of .space 
as having tlirce dinicnsi«)n.s and uu qualitative differences 
wJiicli we liave elaborated by the aid of thought and Jan- 
gnage, and Avhieh reason may .see to l»c the. logical ])re.sup 
jMi.sition of wliat in tin; order of mental <h.‘velf)pinent lias 
ehronologleally precr;cled it. That the experience. «»f spa<*e 
is not p.sYchologieally original scein.s obvious -quite, apart 
from atjy siicce.ssfiil explanation of it.s «>i“igiii- from the 
mere consideration of it.s emnplexity. Thus we must liaxe 
a plurality of objects— -d out of />, P l»eside L\ distant from 
and so on ; and tin .se relations of externality, juxlap<>- 
.sition, and size or di.stanoc imply further .s]Heializatioii ; 
for witli a tnerc plurality of object.s we have not .straiglit- 
wa}'' .sj>atial <lifferene.c.s. .Tuxtapo.sition, c.y., only po.ssible 
when the relatcil objects form a continuum ; but, again, 
not any continuity is extensive. Now how has this com 
[•lexity come about? 

The liist lomlition of s]»atml cxt>crience seem.s t(.» lie* l-i 
in what ha.s lieeii noted above‘(p. I<>) as tlie exteiisity 
•seasation. This miub wo may allow is original; for th • 
lunger we relle(*t the more clearly Ave see that no conibina- 
lioii or assoi’iatiou of sensations varying only in intensity 
and quality, not even if motor presentations are addird, 
will account for the space element in our percej»tion.s. A 
series of ti^nche.s ((, b. c, d may be cianbineil Avith a series 
of movomoiits ; both serie.s may be ro\ er.->eil ; 

and liually tlie toiiche.s may be pre.sented simultaneou.sly. 

In thi.s way avo can attain the knowledge of the coexist eiieo 
of olijoels that liave a certain qua-si-dlstanee between them, 
and such experienee Is an important eJ(*ment in our per- 
ception of space; but it i.s not the Avliolc of it. For, as 
has been already remarked by e*ritic.s of the associationist 
ps^’choJogy, Ave have an experimicc very similar to thi.s in 
singing and hearing musical notes or the chromatic scale. 
The most elal-KU-atc attempt to get exlensity out of succe.s- 
sion and coexistence is that of Mr Herbert Spencer. He 
lia.s done, perhaps, all that can be done, and only to make 
it the more j>]ain tliat the entire procedure is a ^rrepor 
Trpdrcpuc. Wo do not first ex]>crience a succe.s.sion of 
touches qr of retinal excitations by means of moveineiit.s, 
and thdh, Avhon those impressions are simultaneously pre- 
sented, regard them sis extensive, because they are sisso- 
ciated Avith or symbolize the original series of movements ; 
but, before and apart from inoveincnt altogether, we ex- 
perience that massiveness or extcn.sity of impressions in 
which movements enable us to find positions, and also to 
measure.^ But it will be objected, perhaps not w itliont 

^ We are ever in danger of extvggeraliug the coni}s*tcnce of a ii«*nv 
dwcovery ; and tlie aasociationigts seem to have fulleii into tlii-i 
mistake, not only iu the use tliey have made of the conception of asso* 
ciation In psychology iu general, but in the streR.s they have laiii 
upon ^he fact of movement when explaining our spaceqierceptioiis in 
particular. Indeed, both ideas have here conspireil against tliem, — 
association in keeping up the notion thot we have only to deal with 
a plurality of dli^rete impressions, and movement in keeping to tlie 
iWnt the idea of aequence. Mill’s Ji^mhuiUon of Hamilton (3d od., 
p, 20d ot^ht to coDVince « that, unless we are prepariMt to 
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impatience, that this amounts to the monstrous absunlity 
of making the contents of consciousness cxtciuled. The 
edge of this objection will l)c best turned by rendering 
the conc<J]>tion ol oxteiisity more precise. Thus, suppose 
a posttuje staiuj) [)aste(l on tlie b£w.-k of tlio hand; we have 
in constvjneiice a certain sensation, if another be added 
be.side it, ttic new ex[)erience would not be a<le<jnately 
desei'ilK’d by merely saying we liave a greater cjuantity of 
sensatii)!!, fur ij.tonsity involves rpiautity, and increased 
iiitensity is not u hat is meant. For a sen.sation of a certain 
intensity, s-iy a soiisation of red, cannot be changeil into 
one having two fjiialities, red and blue, leaving the inten- 
sity iincliauged ; ]>nt with extensity this change is possible. 
lv>r oiui of tlifi jjostage stamps a piece of wet cloth of the 
.same size might be substituted and the ma.s:n\enes.s of the 
conip<iund .sensation remain very mmrh the same. Inten- 
sity belong.s to w'hat imi}' be called grmlcd fjnantity : it 
admits of increment or diicnmicnt, but is not a sum of 
parts. Exten.sity, on the oIIkt liiind, does inipiy plurality : 
w'c might call it latent or nuTgf'd plnraiity or a “ground” 
of plurality, inasmuch as to .say that a single pre.sontatioii 
lia.s iua.ssive?iess i.s to say that a portion of the presenUilion- 
continuiim at the moment unditfen^ntiated i.s capable of 
bocal difterentiation. Attributing this property of extcnsily to 
sajus;, the ju'csentatioii-continuum .as a whole, we may call the 
relation of particular sensation to this larger whole 
it.s local and can see tliat, ro long as llic cxten.sity 
of a ]»rcscnlation admits of tlimirmtiori without the pre- 
.sentation becoming nil, sucli j>re.seiitation has two or 
niorr3 local signs, — its part.s, taken separately, though 
i«leiitical in <piality and intensity, having a diUcreiit rehi- 
tiuu to the Avhoh*. fSm li dityercncc of relation mn.st be 
regarded fundamentally as a ground or po.ssibility of 
distinctness of sign whether as being the gnmnd or po.s- 
sibility of diirercnt complexes or otherw Lse rather Ilian as 

being from the iH’.giniung .such an overt diirorcm.-e as the 
term “ local sign,” when u.scd }.»y Lotze, is mcfiiit to imply. ^ 
From tlii.s point of view w’c may say that more i>iirtial 
pre.sentati<ms are eoucermjd in the sen.sation can.sed ]»y two 
,stanii»s than in that caused by one. The fact that ihcb-e 
jKirtial pro.soiitath»iis, though identical in (piality and 
intcn.siLy, on tlie one )iand are not wholly identical, and 
on the other are [>rcsented only a.s a quantity and not as 
.1 ]durality, i.s (ixpLiined by the di.stinclne.ss along with the 
continuity of tlieir local sign.s. Assuming that to every 
di.stinguishalde ]iart of the body there corre.s[>ond.s a local 
sign, w'c may allow' that .at any inomeiit only a certain 
jjortiori of thi continuum is definitely within the liehl of 
consciousne.ss ; but no om: will maintain that a }»art of one 
liand is ever felt fis continnoii.s with part of the other or 
with [»art of tJic face. This we can only represent by 
siiying that the local signs ha\e an invariable relation to 
each other : two continuous signs arc not one day c(in- 
cident and the next widely .separate.- Thi.s Ia.st, fact i.s 

s;«y, a.s Mill .sturn.s to Jo, th.it tl)c Mua of s[>;ice i.s at bottoin ojue of 
tiiiKj” (p. 27(»), wc must admit iliu imKlmpiary uf our fxpt-riunce ^if 
movement to explain the origin of it. ^ 

^ To iilu.strAtc i.s iiiennt by diffeiiiiit conijdcxoSMt will l.Ki 

enouirh to refer to tlio psychological iiiiijlioations of t,lio lact that 
scarcely two portions id' tlie sensitive .surfa<y: of the liuman hotly are 
an.atomirally alike*. Jiol. only in the dLstrihutloii and churnettT of the 
nerve-endings but in the variety of the iinckrlyhig parts— in one place 
hone, in .'inother fatty tissue, in others t^-ndtiii.s or iiiu.sch.'4 viiriou.sly 
iirranged — we tlnd ample gionnd for diversity in '‘the local colour- 
ing” of KL'insatioiLs. Ami eonifMirat.ivc zoology helps iw to see how 
sneh diver.sily ha.s been develojKtd ;is external impressionH anil tho 
RDSWeriiig movements have gnniiially differeiitmtoil an organism origin, 
ally almost homogeneouft .*iiul sy»nmetrieal. Between one point and 
another on the surface of a sphere there is no grouml of dilVerence; bnt 
this i.s no longer tnio if the sphonj revolves round a fixed axis, still 
le.s.s if It also rn«H in one direction along its axis. 

- The improvements iu the seiudbility of oiir “spatial sense” con- 
Bequont on iu vaiiations under pilclke, the action of drugs, are 
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hardly i»erhaps implied iu the mere niassiveneas of a aeusa- 
” tioii, but it will be convenient to include it when speaking 
of the continuum of local signs as extensive. We have, 
then, a j>lurality^pf presentations constituting a continuum, * 
presented siirmlta^ieously as inqjressions and having certain 
fixed and invariable# relations to each other. Of such 
experience the typical case is that of [>a.s.sivc touch, though 
the other sen.ses exemplify it. It mu.st be allowed that 
our conception of sj^ace in like manner involves a fixed 
(M)ntinuity of position.^; but then it involves, further, the 
po.ssibility of movement. Now in the continuum of h>ad 
sign.s there is notliing W'hatevcr of this ; we might call this 
eoiitijiuum an implicit jUemim. It only becomes the pre- 
sentation of (jcciipicd spare .after its .several local sigu.s are 
eoinpiicatetl or “ as.sociated ” in an orderly way witJi active 
touches, wdu ii in fact we have ex[>erienced the eontra.st 
of niovcjiuuit.s with contact and movements without, ?.c., 
ill vanio. It is «[uite true that we cannot now' think of 
this plenum except a.s a space, bccau.se we cannot divc.st 
oiirseive.s of tliese motor exj)cricnce.s by w'bich wc have 
explored it. We can, however, form .some idea of tbc 
difVerence l)etweon tho percet>tion of space and this one 
(dement in tho i)crce|)tion by contrasting massive internal 
.seiusations with mas.sivo superlicial ones, or the general 
senbatiori of the body a.s “jin animated organism ” with 
our perception of it as extended. 

It Tuu.st .seem stiJing(\ if this conception of exlcn.'^ity is 
e.s.sential to a ]».sychologi(!!il theory of spnet-^ that it has 
c.scaped notice .so long, reason may be that in investi- 

gations into tlie origin of our knowledge of s[>aco it wa.s 
ahvay.s the cotir.tplion of .spjice and not our concrete sj»ace 
porepliom that came up for examination. Now- in .s|»aco 
as wc conceive it one po.sition is distinguishable fnmi 
anotlier solely by it.s co ordinatc.s, ic., by the magnitude 
and signs of certain lines and angh.vs, as referred to a 
certain datarii position, or origin; and these cU?meiits 
our motor e\]»erienccs seem fully to exj>lain. Ihit on rc- 
Hexion we. ought, surely, to be puzzled by tlie question, 
how' these cooxi.stent j^ositions could be known before tliosc* 
movements wxre made which constitute them diilerent 
jMKdtions. Tlie li nk wo thus susi»eet to bo nii.ssiag i.s siippliei.1 
by the more concrete expei iences we obtain from our own 
l)ody, in which two |>o.sitioii.s liavii a qualitative ditlcrenee 
or “local colour ” iiide]»endeiitly of moYernent. True, such 
po.sitious Would not be known jts spatial without move- 
ment ; but neither w'ould the movement be known o.s 
.s])atial had tho.se positions no other ditferenco than such 
as arises from inovonieTit. 

We may now consider the i)art which movement plays Move 
in cIal)orating the presentations of this dimensionless 
continmim into j^erceptions of Ki>ace. In .so doing we 
must bear in iiiirid that this continuum implies the inco- 
pnisentalvility of two imprc.ssions having the .same local 
sign, but allow's not cnily of tho presentation of imi)res.sions 
of varying massiveMe.s.s but of several distinct impres.sions 
at the same time. As regaixls the motor element itself, 
the first point of importance is the iiicoprcsentability and 
invariability of a serie.s of auxilio- motor presentations, 

-/'*!, 7*^. cannot be presente-d along with /g, and 
from P^ it is iin[)o.s.sible to roach P^ again .save through P^ 
and /o. Sucdi a series, taken alone, could afford us, it 
ia evident, nothing but tho knbwkxige of aii invariable 
sequence of impressions which it was in our own power to 
produce. Its psycfiologi^l interest would lie solely in the 
fact that, wheroixs otlier impn?s.sions depend on an oigect- 
ivo initiative, these depend on a sulfloctiYe. But in the 
course of the movements nccessaiy to the exploration of ; 

obviously uo real coutradiciioa to tbia ; on tbe contrary, such facts ar» . 

all In favour of makln|f extensjty a fiUstbr In 

Slice and one inore finidanMntal than tiiatttf W^vein^ ^ ; 
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the body — probably our earliest lessjon in sjwitial |)crc<iption 
--these auxilio-motor preseiitationH re<*eive a new signiH- 
cance from the aetive and passive touches that accompany 
ttieni^ just as they impart to these Jiist a si^ruificancc they 
(xnild never have alone, t 

It is only in the resulting coinplen that we liavc the 
presentations of position and of sjjatial inagnitude. For 
space, though conceived as a coexistent continuum, exclndes 
the notion of omnipresence or ubiquity; two positions 
and f,, must coexist, but they are not strictly distinct 
positions so long as we conceive oursclvi^s pn .vent in the 
same sense in lK)th. But, if and arc, c.//., two 

impressions provluccd by coin pass -]»oints toiicliiiig two 
dillcreiit sfuits as I and on ihv. band or arm, and we ]>lace 
a linger upon and move it to expcvienclng thereby 
t!ie series this series constitutes and into 

j»()siti()us and also invests and P\ with a relation not 
of imTc distinctness but of definite distance. The resulting 
complex perliaps ailniits of symbolizatioii as follows : 

Vj Vb Fr Ki 1'.- IV Fj i>, I'* 

r t t i 
FxlhViVb 

Here the first line represents a port ion of the tactual 
(ronti*»uuiu, /'j and being distinct “ feels,” if we may so 
say, or passive touches prt.*.sc*nted «aloMg with the fainter 
sensations of the conlinuum as a whole ; T sUinds for tlie 
active touch of tlie explm-ing linger and fur the corre- 
sponding auvilio motor object : the rest of the succession, 
as not actuall}' i»re.seiit at tliis stage but capable of re- 
vival from past explorations, is symbolized by tlie ItL and 
V'iV\\P\' ^^'^n•n the series of movements is aecompanied I 

by iictive touches williout jiassive tliero arises the diotinc- | 
tioM l)etwe.mi one s own bo<]y and foreign iKjdies ; when the. | 
initiid movement of a series is accompanied by both active ! 
and passive tommies, the llnal rnoveinent liy active touches ; 
only, and tho intermetliate inovemeiits are uiiaecuuipanied 
by either, we get the further j)rosentation of etnpty space 

lying between us and tlicm, but only wlieu by frequent 

experience of contacts along with those intermediate iiiovo , 
menu we have come to know all movement as not only 
succession but change of jiosition. Thus active touches 
come at length t*» be jn-ojected, passive touches alone being 
localized in tlie stricter sense. But in actual fa<*t, of c<»urso, 
the localization of one. imjirossioii is not perfected before 
that of another is liegun, and wc must take care lest c)ur 
necessarily meagre eximsitioii give ristj to the mistaken 
notion tJiot localizing an impression consists wholly and | 
solely in j>erforming or imaging tho particular movements j 
neces.sary to add active touches to a groiq) of pas.sivo im- i 
pressioiis. That this cannot suHu!e is evident nuTcly from 
tho consideration that a single |)o.siiion out of relation to 
all other positions is a contradielion. iiO<jalizatioii, though 
it depends on many sjieciai experiences of the kind de- 
scribetl, is not like an artilicial product which is completed 
a part at a time, but is essentially a growth, its several 
constituent localizations julvancing together in definilenes.s 
and interoonnexiom So far has this development advanced 
that wo do not even imagino the speciiJ movements which 
tho localization of an impression implies, that is to say, they 
are no longer distinctly represented as they w ould 1)0 if w^o 
definitely intended to make them : tho past experiences aro 
“ retained,” but too much Mended in the men^ pcrcejitiou 
to be appropriately spoken of os remembered or imaged. 

AproiKw of this almost iiistiacti\'e character of even our carliesit 
8{iatml j)emfX)tioii.s it will bo appi^»]>riato to animadvert on a luiss- 
loading implication in the current use . of such terms as “ local iaatiou,” 
“projection,” “bodily refoiDnce,” “spatial reference,^* and the like. 
Th% imputation is that external ipace, or the boily as extended, is 
bir j(K)^ f»ort prosenied or supposod apiut troin the loi^lizatioii, 
;proj^tfoo» Sf That it may 

pOj^bla.tbipiit^^a a sh^ there nmat be (1) 

apart ftoiw fti oittha aheii; 
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But ill the evolution of onr spatial cxpericuoe iTiij)n's.sious and 
()ositioiis aro not thuK prosouted ajvirt. VV»; vna havt*, or at h a.d 
wc rail .sup]»o.'!«’, an iin])rc.s.^iuii wliicli i.s wilJmut bri»jg 

loi-alizfd ; but if it is localized this luvaii.s ibat a niiHr 
presell iatioji i.s formed by tho addition of new (.lemnit.s, not lliat a 
si.trtnid (li.stiijr.t Dbj'ret i.s jin'smited and .soim* imb ^efii'tible eonm-xioii 
e.stabli.slied between tlie impro.ssion and if, still less that tlm ini- 
]»ressioii is n-feired to sonu lliiug not strietly ]>n'iiented al all. I'he 
tnitli that tilt' biuly rxleiideil is Irom flie p.sy<*boloLde.d ]>oint 
of view not peiV' iM'il si. all uj^art from loealizeid impressions. In 
like nifiinier impr. s.-si(iii3 pnijeeted -or tho absenee of impressioiis 
projeeted) constitute all tmit is penan' ved as 1 ho o<*eupit‘il loJ' nn- 
oeoiipieil) space beyond, it is not till a miii h later si after 
many varying e.\[n j ieiiee.'J of dilfei eiit impre.ssiojis similarly ioeal- 
ized or proje< ted, t!:at e\eii Uie Uk le mat.el'ials are j»le.M-I»t for ibc 
loianatioii td kiu-.Ii an /ib.straet iniiifptio.M of sjiaee as *‘.sjialial 
ladereriee ” inqdios. 1 '.s\'eludt>; 4 ird s, bi iii<^ llii‘iiis.el\ fs at this later 
.sta^e, are apt to eommit the o\ er-si^^lil of intiodiuriii^^ it into tlie 
earlier sta.^o wliii h tin y have to ( x pound. 

In a complex pre.^entat ion, such ji.s tliat of ;ni i.nungc or Intuti.i* n 
a i>iccc of wax, may be Lib'll iuguislicd the folhnviug jioiuU"* 
cuiiceniiiig winch psychology may )>e exjiceted to givii an 
account: (</) its reality, (h) its solidity oi- ocenpuliim of 
space, O') its })e*niiamMice, or rather its continuity in lime*, 

(//) its unity and complexity, ami O') sub.s bin tin lily and 

tho connexion of its attrilmtes and powers, d’lnnieh, in 
fact, theses itcm.s are mo.st inlimab.dy blmnlial, (uir exposi- 
tion will be cle-iirer if wo consider each for a moment apart. 

(o) The te.nji.s at-timliry and reality have eacli moj-e Ai-tnab 
than onti meaning, 'rims what is real, in the sense 
material, i.s o[»po.scd tt» wlmt i.s mental; a.s flu* exi.stent (.,r**“***^’ 
actual it i.s eijipeescd to the nou-e.xi.-denl ; and again, w hat is 
actual is distinguirdjed from what is possible i»r necc.s.'^ai y. 

But here botli lerrus, with a e'Ci tain slmtle of ditlerenee, in 
so far as actual i.s moni appropriate to movement.s aiul 
eveut.s, aroused, in autiUiesi.^ to wlmteveT is ideal or rt-jne- 
.seiited, for what is sen.se-given or ]>reseuted. This seems 
at least their primary i»syeliological meaning ; and it i.s 
the one im>.st in vogue in Fngli.sji ]diiloso[»hy at any rate, 
over linged as tJiat is with psycludogyb^ Any examination 
of thu> ehara<*.teristie will be best deferred till wn come 1 o 
deal with i<leatiou generLillv' (see p. ;nS below ). ^feainvhilo 
it may' sutHce to remark that reality or aj.liudily i.s not a 
single distiiiet element adde<l to the otiiers which enter 
into llie eumjdex [►reseutatiuii we call a thing, as colour 
or solidity may be. either i.s it a .sjiccial rv laliou aiiioiig 
these elemeiiLs, like that of .substaiiec ami atnibutc, for 
example, Jii tliese respects the real ami the ideal, tlie 
actual and the pti.ssible, arc alike ; all tlie elements or 
qualities within the comple.v, ami all the relation.s of those 
elements to each other, are. tho same in tlie rose repre- 
sentetl (is in the pre.sente<i ro.se. The dilVerenee turns not 
iqiou what these elcuient.s are, regarded a.s qualities or 
relations presented or repre.seritctl, but upon whatever it is 
that di.slhigui.shes the pro.sentation from tlie representation 
of any given qualities or relations. Now this, as we rthull 
sec, turns partly upon Urn relation of such cennplex pn>* 
sentutior#fo other presentations in consciousne.'S with it, 
partly ujKm it.s relation us a presentation to the subjc'ct 
\vhii»sc presentation it is, lu this respect wo lind a ^lill’er- 
ence, wot only between tho simple qualitie.s, such as cokl, 
hard, red, ami sweet in strawberry ice, c.^/., as proseuted 
and as representoil, but also, though less eon.s[»icuously, in 
tho spatial, and even tlie temporal, relations which enter 
into our intuition as distinct from our imagination of it. 

Where no such diflereuce exists we have passed beyond 

1 Lock© nays, “Our itlooH f/.c., preisciilatioii.'j or im- 

j»re$woii8, as w© sliould now wy] aro all real , . . ami not l!<*lh>ijs ut 
pleiuiur#; for the mind . . . can make to Itself no pimple idea mom 
than what it hoa rtwelved ” {Esmy^ ii. 30, 2). And Berkeley nayK, **Th« 
idoaii Imprinldtl ou th© souses by tho Author of Nature are called m'f 
VunffM ; and tho«© excited in the hnogination, lajing le-^s regular, vivid, 
iiutl constant, are . wore properly tenpd uieas or of thiuua^ 

which copy or t^preatmt;” lium^ Ktwif;., part i. § 33). 
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tbc distinction of luircept and image to tlie ]iigher levcd of 
conception and Ui ought. So, then, reality or actuality is 
not strictly an item V)y itself, hut a characteristic of all 
the items that follow. 

Iii'.pcne- (h) Here our ]>roi)orly moti)r presentations or “ feelings 

trAbility. t-ffort or inm-rviil ion ” come specially into ]day. TJiey 
are not entirely nhseiit in tliose movements of exploration 
hy wliicli we attain a knowledge of space; hut it is when 
these mo veil ns lift arc definitely resisted, or are only pos- 
sible by imn-east.d etlort, that we reach the full meaning of 
bcnly os that which occupies space. Heat and cold, light 
ainl sound, the natural man regards as real, and by ami by 
perhaps as duo to tlio powers of things known or unknown, 
but not as themselves things. At the outset things arc all 
ror|>oreal like his own body, the first and arclietvj^al thing, 
that is to say : things are intuited only when touch is 
ac'companied by jiressure ; and, though at a later .stage pas.s- 
ive touch without pressure may siilhce, this is only l»ccausc 
pressures depending on a subjective initiative, /.c., on 
voluntary Jiiusciilar exertion, have been jjreviously experi- 
enced. It i.s c>f more than ])sycliological interest to remark 
liow^ the primordial factor in materiality i.s thus due to the 
projection of a snbjirclivoly determined reaction to that 
action of a iiol self on wiiich .scnse-inijiressions depend, 
an action of the not-self which, of (’ourso, is not known 
as such till this ]»roje<*tion of the sul jcotive reaction has 
Uiken place. Still we must remember that accompany- 
ing sense- impressions are a condition of its projection: 
niusenlar elTort without simultaneous sensations of contact 
would not yield the distinct [ircisentation of the resistant 
occupying the space into wliich wo havl^ moved and Avouid 
move again, S^iy more, it is in tin*, higliest degree an 
essential cireumslaiico in this experience, that muscular 
effort, thougli subjectively initiated, is still only possible [ 
when there is contact with something that, as it seems, is 
making an effort the couiite,r])art of our own. But this 
something is so far no more than tliing-stuff ; without 
the eleiiieiits next to bo considered our jisycbological in- 
dividual Avould fall short of the coiiijilete iiituitic)!! of dis- 
tinct things. 

Unity (c) The remaining important factors in the jisychologi- 

rtthlroin' constitution of things iniglit be described in general 

pexiv. time relations of their components. Pitch 

relations are themselves in no way ])sychologicaIly deter- 
mined ; inijnessions reenr Avltb a certain order or Avant of | 
order quite imlej»entlently of the .subjecB.s iiitere.st or of 
any {>sychological principhis of synthesis or a.s.sociatioii 
Avhatever. It is essential that impressions should recur, 
and recur as they liavt.* previously occurred, if knoAvlodge 
i.s ever to begin ; out of a continual chaos of sensation, all 
matter and no form, such as .some pliilosopher.s descriVic, 
nothing but chaos could result. But a Hiix of impressions 
haAung this real or sense -giA'on order Avill not suffice ; there 
must be also attention to and retention of the order, and 
these indispensable processes at least are psychological. 
Still they ncexl not be further emphasized here, nor Avould 
it have Ijecn necessary at this point to call them to inin<i at 
all had not British cmj)irical philosopher brought psycho- 
logy into disrepute by overlooking them altogether. 

But for its familiarity Ave should marvel at the fact that 
out of the variety of impresisions simultaneously presented 
we do not instantly group together all the sounds and all 
the colours, all the touches and all the smells, but, divid- 
ing what is given together, single out a certain sound or 
smell as belonging with a certain colour and feel, similarly 
.singled out from the rest, to what avo call one thing. We 
miglit wonder, bxi — those at least who have made so much 
of association by similarity ouglit to wonder — that, say, the 
white of snow calls uj) directly, not other shades of white or 
other colours, but the expedition of cold or of powdery soft* 
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ness. The first step in this process lias been the slmultane- 
ouH projection into the same occupied space of the several 
impre.ssions Avldch we thus come to regard as the qualities of 
the body filling^ il. Yet sucli simultaneous and coiucidono 
proj(*ction Avoub^ avail but little unless the constituent im- 
pressions w’ere agaiq and again repeated in like order so as 
to promjit aneAv the same grouping, and unless, further, 
this con.stancy in the one group av^ls present along with 
changes in other groups and in tlic general iield. There 
is notliing in its first experience to tell the infant that the 
song of the bin! does not inhere in the liaAvthorn AA’lienoe 
the notes proceed, but that tlie fragrant*c of the may-iloAvcr 
doc.s. It i.s only w-lierc a group, ns a avIioIc, ha.s Ix-eii 
found to change its po.sition relatively to other groups, and 

— a]»art from causal relations to be independent (»f cliange.s 

of po.sition among them, that such complexes can become 
distinct unities and yieldaVorld of things. Again, be- 
cause things are so often a Avorld wuthin tlieiiiselves, their 
several parts or members not only having distingui.sbiug 
qualities but moving and changing AAuth more or le.ss inde- 
pciideiicc of the rest, it comes okuit that wliat is from 
one point of view one thing ]>ecoines from aiudher j»oiur 
of A'iew scA’cral, — like a tree Avith it.s separable branclie.s 
and fruits, for exanqile. Wlierein, llieu, mure pret'i^;ely, 
doe.s the unity of a tiling ccuisist ? This question, so far 
as it hero admits of ansAver, carries u.s over to tein|)oral 
continuity. 

(d) Amidst all the change above describi'd th(*re is one IVd.iio- 
thing comparatively fixed : onr oA\'n body is both constant “il 
a.s a group and a constant item in every field of groujt.s 
and not only so, but it i.s beyond all other things an object 
of constant and peculiar interest, inasmuch a.s our eariie.st 
pleasiire.s and |»ains depend solely upon it and Avlntt affects 
it. The body becomes, in fact, the earliest form of self, 
the first datum for our later conceptions of permanence 
and individuality. A continuity like that of self is llicn 
transferred to other bodies Avlin^li re.semblo our oavm, so 
far as our direi^t exj>erienco goes, in pa.ssing (continuously 
from jiiace to place and undergoing only jiartial and 
graclual changes of form and (piality. As we Imve ex 
isted -or, more exactly, as tlie Ixxly ha.s Ik^cii continuously 
presented— -during the interval between two encminter.s 
Avith some other recognized body, so this i.s regarded as 
having continuously exi.sted during its absence from u.s. 
HoAveA'er permanent Ave ,su})}k>so the con.scious subjei^t to 
be, it is hard to see hoAV, w ithout tlie coiitinucuis pro.senla- 
tion to it of such a group as the bodily self, Ave should 
ever be prompted to re.solvc the discontinuoii.s proseiita 
tious of external thing.s into a continuity of existence. It 
might bo said : “Since the second presentation of a par 
ticular group Avould, hy tlie mere Avorkings of p.sycliieal 
laAv.s, coalesce or lojcoine identical Avith the image of the 
first, tills coalescence suffices to ' generate ' the (^inception 
of (continued existence.” But sucli assimilation is only the 
ground of an intellectual identification and furnishes no 
motive, one way or the other, for resolving two like things 
into the .same thing : between a Second presentation of A 
and the pre.sentation at different times of Iaao A's there 
is so far no difference. Real identity no more involves 
exact similarity than exact similarity involves sameness of 
things ; on the contrary, we are wont to find the same thing 
alter AA-itli time, so that exact similarity after an interval, so 
far from suggesting one thing, is often the surest proof that 
there are two concerned. Of sucli real identity, then, it ^ 
would seem we must liave direct experience ; and we have ' 
it in the continuous presentation of the bodily self; apart 
from this it could not be generated ’’ by OA^iation 
among changing presentations. Other bodies Wng in 
the first instance personified, that then is reg^ird^ M one 
thing—fiom whatever pedht of 
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as i»art of a larger thing or as itself <;omt>ouucle<l of such 
parts —which has had one beginning in time. Ihit wdint 
is it that has thus a beginning and continueJi indefinitely 1 
This leads to oiir last point. * 

(e) So far wo have boon concerned only^^*ith the com- 
bi nation of sensory and motor j^resen lotions into groups 
and with tlio dificren tint ion of groni^ from group; the 
relations to eacli other of the constituents of each group 
still for the most part remain. To these relations in the 
main must be referred the correlative conceptions of sub- 
stance end attribute, the distinction in suhstances of 
qualities and powers, of primary qualities and secondary, 
and tlie liko.^ 

Of ail the constituents of things only one is universally 
present, that above described as physical solidity, which 
presents itself according U)circiunstanccs as impenetrability, 
ri'sistance, or weight. Thing'?s differing in temj»crature, 
colour, taste, and smell agree in resisting compression, in 
lining s[>ace. Because of this quality wo regard tlie wind 
as a thing, tliough it lias neither sliiij)e nor cohmr, while 
a shadow, though it has lK>lh but not resistance, is the 
very ty ])0 of nothingness. This constituent is invariable, 
\\hile other qualities arc cither absent or change,- — form 
alleriiTg, c<.)]ciir disajipearing with light, sound and smells 
intermitting. Miuiy of tho other qualities — colour, tcni- 
j>nrMtuie, sound, .smell — increase in intensity until we reach 
and toueli a body occujwing space ; ^^ith the same move- 
ment too iLs ^isual niagnitude varies. At tlie moment of 
contact an un\arying tactual niagnitude is ascertained, 
wliile tlio other qualities and tlio visual magnitude reach 
a lixe.d maximum ; then first it becomes [lossible by effort 
to change or attempt to eliango tho position and form of 
wliat Ave apprelumd. This tangible plenum Ave thence- 
forth regaid as tJie seat and source of all the qualities aa^c 
project into it. In other words, that Avhich CKX'iqiies sp»acc 
is psy(‘lioJogieally the substantial ; tlio other real consti- 
tuents are but its ]iropertie.s or attributes, t])e marks or 
manifestations Avliich lead us to cxpe(?t its j>resence. 

nation or lilcatioti. 

Before tho intuition of things has reached a stage so 
com[»1ete and definite as that just desi’ribed, imagination 
or ideation as distinct from i>erceptiuu Las Avell begun. 
Ill passing to the consideration of this higlier form of 
mental life avo haA'o to note the distinction between irn- 
prc.ssion.s and images or ideas, to Avhich Hume first gave 
general currency. Hume did not tlxiiik it iicceKsury to 
euqdoy many words in explaining this distinction. Every 
one of liimself Avill re.adily perceive the diffcroiico . . . ; 
though it is not impossiV>lo but in particular instances 
they may very nearly approach to each other. Thus in 
sleep, in a fever, in madness, or in any very violent emotions 
of soul, our ideas may ai>proach to our impressions ; as, 
on the other luuxl, it sometimes hapi)ens our impressions 
are so faint and low that Ave cannot flistiiiguish them from 
our ideas.’' In most cases, no doubt, the obvious ditfer- 
cnce in intensity, or, as Hume puts it, “in the force or 
liveliness Avith w'hich they strike ui>oii the niiiid," is a 
sufficient characteristic, but we must examine a good deal 
further and jiay more attention to hia uncertain cases if 
this importatit distinction is ever to be in any sense 
psychologically “explained.”. 

To begin with, it is very questionable whether Hunio 


pressions. “That idea of red,” says Hume, “avIiuIi we 
form in the dark and that impression which .strikes our 
«‘yes in the sunshine differ only in degree, not in nature.' 
But what lie seems to overlook is that, Avliereas there can 
be a mere sensation red — and such a presentation may 
for ju-esent purposes l;»e reganJed ns simple — we can only 
have an image or nquesentation of a red thing or a n.d 
form, 7.C., of red in some Ava}" ideally j projected or intuited. 
Ill other words, there are no ideas answering tc sini|»le 
or isolated imt»ressioiis : what are revived in memory and 
iinagiiiation are perci.pts, not unlocalizod sonsixtions and 
movenient.s. It is n(»t only that wo cannot now directly 
observe sucli representations, because, for tliat matter, 
wo can no longer directly xjbsrave even the original pre- 
sentations ns merely elementary inquessions ; tlie ]>oiiit 
rather is that idciis ns such are from the first conqdex, 
and do not begin to appear in consciousness apart fr<»m 
the irnpvessions which they are said to lAquoduee till after 
these impressions liave been free pu/ntly attended to together, 
and have been more or less firmly syntbesi/ictl into iK i eopts 
or iiituition.s. 

'.rill* of even tlic carlitjst t)f tlieso sy nllii\si*.s or “iissofiution.s " 

of inipresjsion.s must of conr.se in some w>iy junsisf, or ]‘ro;;r«‘M« in 

rvcjjtioii wouM bo inqKissUtlc. On this account it has his-n 
to say thiit ]»rivoptii»n *' implies ])i.th ‘‘memory " ami “imjigin.-i 
tion*’; hut sueh ti stHtemeiit ean ho alloweil only so long tis tlu se 
terras ;ire vaguely usetl. "I'hti rlog^s month vaters only ;it the ifiutd 
of food, hnt tlie gnarmand's moiitli will also wat'M- at the Un.utjld 
of it. Wo O'cogijizo the .snurll of vioh ts ^l.s eiTtiiiidy .ts wo ri-i'-g- 
iii/.e the colour when tho soring brings tlieiii lonsj'l .igrtin ; hut h w 
persons, if any, ean reran tho .seeiit when the How or h.is g«»no, 
so as to say wiili fcihelley — 

\vl|i*T» SWOOt violets si':ki.M1, 

Live within the Ihry q\iji'kt:n” — 

thougli most can ree.iill the. colour with tolevahle dennuss. lu 
like manner cveryhoHy can perform innunierahle complex, voluntary 
movements whieh only a few can uien tally ir-hvarse or deseriho 
Avitlioiit tho proinjding of actual e.'ceculioii. And not only dot.s 
sueh reprtKluclioM as bidriees for pi rce]»tion full short of that in- 
A'olvcd in remini.seeiiec or memory in the narrower sense, but the 
maimcT in which the eomstituent dements in a pcrcej»titni are coiji- 
bined dUfers iiiatcrialiy riom what i.s siri«*t!y to he railed the asso- 
ciation of ideas, 'J’o realize this diH’erence wc need only to ol'.servo 
first how the sight of a suit of in»li.sheil armour, for example, 
instantly rcin.states uiul steadil}^ miiintains all that we ictain of 
former s<.nis;ition.s of it.s liurdiiess and smootliiiess and edihic.sj*, 
und then to observe bow this same sight gradually calls up itkas 
iiow of loiirnaineiits, now of crii.‘<nde.s, ami so ihrougli all the 
djanging imagery of romanec. Tliough the jicreept i.s ei*nq>]ex, 
it is lull, a .single whole, and tlie net of pi ii'cption is .single tini ; 
but, where, ns is the case in iiiLiuory and in;aginatioii, aUeiitioii 
j»asse.s, whether voluntarily or non - vohintai ily, from one repre- 
soutation to another, it is obvious that these several oljjeet..s of 
attention are still distinct and that it is directed in turn to cudi. 
The term “as-sodatiou " seem.s only uppro}ii iatr‘ to the latter. I'o 
the connexion of tho ]iavtial presentations in a coin]*h*x, whetln r 
]»crcLqdion or idea, it would lic belter to ap[»lv the term “complica- 
tion,’ which was used in this kctiso by Hcibart, and has been so 
used by many psyr-hologists since. AVhc.n we perceive an orange 
by sight we may say that its taste or fed is rcjue.st'uled, wJieii we 
perceive it by touch wo may in like manner say that its colour is 
i-eprescnted^ •symboli/ing the whole coiMple.\ in the lii-st case 
sufliciciitly for our present pnriKwe as Cf/, in tl.c second as 
We might also symbolize tlie nfoa of an omnge a.s seen bv c'// and 
tho i4oa of an orango as felt by using the nccentod letter to 

signify that dilfercnt constituents are domitiant in the two cases. 
What WO have, then, to uhstjrve is brictly (1) that tho proccssi's 
by which the wliole complex rV/ ory'^c^ is brought into conscious- 
noss differ importantly from tho ]iroces8 by wbidi.C’' or A’ rein- 
states and mainUins tfovefy und (‘2) that c. and/ never havo 
that distinct existence as reprcsontitions whu-U they had as }ire- 
sentatious or impressions. 


Avoa right in applying Locke’s distinction of biinple and 
comjdex to ideas in the narrower sense as Aveli as to im* 

^ Iho diitinotiou between the: thing and its properties, lihe all tlio 
fote^hig d^Uiptious, is one that might be more fhlly treated niKier the 
head of U OlSotight and Conception. ’ Sttll, inasmneh as the material 
wamn't fw’ thiue crai^pis is oontaihed move oir lesji implicitly in out 


The mental synthesis which has taken place in the evolu- 
tion of the p>ercept can only }>artially fail in the idea, and 
never so far as to leave us with a chaotic “manifxdd” of 
mere sensational remnants. On the contrary, avo find that 
in “ constructive imagination ” a new kind of effort is often 
requisite in order to dissociate tlicso representational com- 
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plexea as a preliminary to new combinations. But it is 
wlietber the results of such an analysis are ever 
the ultimate eleineiita of the percept, that is, merely isolated 
impressions in a fainter form. We may now try to ascertain 
f miller the eharacteristic marks wliicli distin^usk wliat is 
imaged from what is pereoived, 

'J’lie most obvious, if not the most invariable, difference 
is that whii h, as wo have scon, Hume caIJs the sni)erior 
force or livellno.ss of primary i)re3entatioiis compared 
witli secondary presentations. But what exactly are wo 
to understand l)y this somewluit figurative language ? A 
simjiJe difference of intensity cannot be all tliat is meant, 
for, though we may be inorueutarily confused, we can per- 
fectly well distinguish the faintest impression from an 
image, and yet can hardly suppose the fivintest imjiression 
to be in tenser than the nu^t lively image. Moreover, w*e 
can reproduce such faintest impressions in idea, e>o that, if 
eveiything de[>cn(knl on intensity, we shonhl l>e committed 
to the grutuiUiUs suppositiem that sccondaiy presentation.s 
can secure attention with a Jess intensity than is rcquire<l 
for jiriniary presentations. The wliole .sid^ject of the in- 
tensity of rcpresentatioiLS awaits iiivestigaiion. Betweem 
moonlight ami sunlight or between midday and dawn we 
could discriin inale many grades of intensity; but it docs 
not appear that there is any corresponding variation of 
intensity between tlnuri when they aro not seeiv but iinti- 
gined. Many pei'sons .suppOKe. they can imagine a waxing 
or tt waning souinl or tlie gra<lual aliatenjcnt of an intense 
but wliat really happens in such cases is j)robabJy 
not a rise ami fall in the intensity of a single representa- 
tion, but. a cliunge. in the complex represented. In the 
[)vi-:nary presentation there has >»t‘en a eliango of (piality 
along with change of intensity, and not only s<», but most 
frequently a cli uige in the iiiiisctil.u* adaptations of the 
sense-organs too, tv) say nothing of organic stmsations 
accompanying these changes. A re])rosenta.tion of sfune 
or all of these attendant.^ is perlnips what takes plaef3 when 
variations of intensity are sn])poscd to be reproduced. 
Again, liHllucinations aro often de,.scribed as abnormally 
intense imagt;,s which simply, by reason of tlK*ir intensity, 
are inislaken for percc|)t.s. lint such statement, though 
su])j)orted by very liigli autliority, is almost certainly false, 
and would pro])ably never have been iiiadt? if pdiy.siulogical 
and epistenudogical considerations had been excluded as 
they ought to have been. Hallucinations, when cai’efully 
examined, seem just us much as porcej*»ts to contain among 
their constituents some priniaiy tiresentation either a so- 
called subjective sensiilioii of sight and hearing or some 
organic seusaiiou due to deranged circulation or .secretion. 
Now we have noticed already incidentally in a preced- 
ing [)aragraph tliat primary i»rcsentations reinstate ami 
maintain the ro|>roseMtafional eouslitiionts of a percept in a 
manner very different from that in whicli what are unmisr. 
takably ideas rejmoduce each other. The intensity and 
steadiness of the impressional elcunents are, it W'cro, 
shared by the ideational elements in a comjdex conUuning 
lH)th. Intensity alone, then, will not sufKce to discKuii- 
natc, neither will extremoH of intensity alone lead us to 
confuse, impressions and images. 

The sui)erior steadiness just mentioned is perhaps a 
more constant and not less striking charftcteri.stic of per- 
<;epU. Ideas are not only in a continual flux, but even 
when we attempt forcibly to detain one it varies continu- 
ally in clearness and complete noss, reminding one of 
nothing so much as of the illuminated devices made of 
gas jets, common at fetes, when the wmd sweei>% ftcross 
them, momentarily obliterating one part and at the same 
time intensifying another. TLliere is not this perpetual 
flow and flicker in what we perceive ; for this, unlike the 
train of ideas, has at thd outset neitlicr a logical nor a 
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psycliological continuity. The impressions entering con- 
sciousness at any one moment are psychologically inde- 
pendent of eayli other; they iu*o equally independent of 
the iini»rcssionv and i)nagcs ju'esented tJie moment befm*® 

-mdopendentf, as regards their order and character, 
not, of cmirse, aS re^aris the share of attention they secure. 
Attention to be couientratcd in one direction miLst bo 
withdrawn from another, and images may absojb it to the 
exclusion of iinpresslors as readily as a fust impression to 
the exclusion of a. second. But, when attention in secured, 
a faint impression has a tixity and definiteness lacking in 
the ca.se of even vivid ideiis. One ground for this delinite- 
ness jiiid independence lies in the localization or projec- 
tion which £u*c.oinj)anics ull perception. But why, if so, 
it iniglit be asked, do wo not confound p«.T(‘(*]it and image 
when wliat w^e imagine is imagined as (.lelinitely localized 
and projected? Because wtf. have a contrary percept to 
give the image the lie ; where this fails, as in dreaia.s, or 
where, as in hallucination, the iiiiage. obtains in otlicr 
w-ays the fixity characteristic of iinpressnms, such con- 
fusion does in fact result. But iu normal waking life we 
liave (he white ])reseiiUlion-i;ontinuum, as it were, occii- 
]»icd au»l in o[)crcitioi) : we are distinctly conscious of being 
eni bullied and having our .senses about us. 

This contra riety between ini]»ressioii and image, suggests, 
however, a deeper question ; wo may ask, not liow it is 
resolved, but how it is j>o-^*^iblo. With e^'es wide open, 
and wliile clearly aware of the ai?tual field of sight and its 
tilling, one can recall or imogine a wholly different .secno. : 
lying warm in V>ed one can imagine oneself out walking 
in the cold. It is useless to say the terms arc. different, 
that wliat j.s percci\cd is present and what is imaged is 
j>iUst or future.^ Tlie images, it is true, have certain 
temporal murks- -of whicli more presently — by which the) 
may ]>e referred to past or future ; but iinivgerl they <//v? 
]>resent, ami, as 'vve have just observed, arc regarded as 
botli actual and present in the absence of correcting im- 
pre.s.sic>us. We cannot at once sec the sky red and blue; 
how is it we (.an iniugine it the one w'liile perceiving it to 
be the otlier? When attBin[»t to make the field of 
sight at once red and Idiie, as in Iwking through red glass 
with one eye and through blue glass wdtli the other, eitlnn* 
the colours merge and we see a purple sky or w’e see the 
sky first of the one colour and then of tlie other in irregular 
aiternation. That this doc.s not happen lietweeu iiiqircs- 
sion and image shows tliat, wdiutever their connexion, 
images altogetJjer are ilistinct from the jirescntation con- 
tiniiuui and irannot with strict propriety be spoken of as 
j’evivod or repriHliiced impressiona; This difference is 
manifest iu another respect, viz.j VSrhen \v© compare the 
effects of diffusion in the two cases. An increase in the 
inticn.sity of a sensation of touch entails an increase in the 
cxtenMity ; an increase of muscular innervation entails 
irradiation to adjacent muscles ; but when a particular 
idea becomes clearer and moi*e distinct there rises into 
con.sciousnesa an associated idea qualitatively related prob- 
ably to impressions of quite another class, as when the 
smell of tar calls uf» memories of tho sea-beach and fish- 
ing-boats. Since images are thus distinct from iiDpres- 
sioas, and yet so far continuous with each other as to form 
a train in itself unbroken, W'e should be justifictl, if it were 
convenient, in speaking of images os changes in a repre- 
sentation- or meinory-continuum ; and later on we may see 
that this is convenient. 

Impressions, then, have no associates to whose ]Mresence 
their own is accommodated and ou wl^e intensity tlieir 
own doi>en(ls. Each bids inde j^ndently for, at^ention,^ so 

^ Moreover, as we elioll see, the dktiiictipu betv^^t nrejli^ 
or future peychologioolly prej|upr>oaeik 
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that often a state of distraction ensues, sucli as the train 
of ideas left to itself never occasions. The better to hear 
we Jisteii ; the better to see we look ; to snieJl better we 
ddate the nostrils and snilf ; and so with ail the sjiecial 
senses: each scnisory impression sets uj) nasce^J^t nioveineiits 
for its better recciition.' In like manner tliere is also aii 
adjustment for images which can l>e cflstingiiished from 
sensory adjii.stnients almost as readily as llic.se arc distin 
guished from each other. "^Ve become jno.st aware of this, 
as, mntatis ttrutandi% wc do of tJiem, when we ^ollmtarily 
concentrate attention n[)on particular idea.s insteaxl of 
remaining mere [)a.ssivo spectators, as it were, of the 
general [>rocos.sion. To this ideational adjn.stment may be 
referred most of the strain and “head splitting'* connected 
with recollect! Jig, reflecting, and ail that jjeoplu call head- 
work ; and tlie “absent look of one intently thinking or 
absoi l.>ed in reverie seonis dir«ir*tly due to the absionce of 
sensory adjustment that accompanies the concentration of 
attention upon ideas. 

Con- Butj distijK’-t as they are, iui]H'es.sions and images are 

.still elosely connected. In the first v^hvee, there are two 
tjioiis three well-marked iutennediate .stages, .so that, though 

riiiil we cannot observe it, we seem jublitied in assuming a 
f teudy iiaii.sitioii from the one to the. other. As tlie first 
of .such intermediate sUiges, it is usual to reckon what are 
often, a!nl • »o far as ]»sychology got s- -ijuiccurately, styled 
after im:igi s. They would be l.>etter described as after 
son.satiojis, except ]»tTliaps wlieii the sense of sight ia S|»ecb 
ally ill <|uestion, inasmuch as tliey are due eitln-r (1) to 
tlie p'rrsisteuce <d tlie original peri[»heral excitation after 
liie sliinnhi.s is Avillnlrawn, or (*J) t«i the elTects of the 
exliau.slion or the repair that iinmediately follows thi.s 
ex.eitalion. In the lonnei* case they are qualitatively 
iilentical with tlie original sensatiim funi are culled 
tive/' in the latter they are coni]»lnneutary to it and are 
ealli'd “negative** (see J'A'K, vol. viii. p. 82 H). These last, 
then, of wliich we have clear instances only in connexion 
with sight, are obviously in no sort re-[jre.sentations of the 
original iinpres.sion, but a sequent ]>resontatioii of dia- 
inctricaJly oj»posite quality ; while positive after 'semsations 
are, p-sycln ►logically regiudt.*<l, nothing but thts original 
sensations in a state of ONam'scejice. It is this cojitinu- 
ance ajul gradual wanijig after tlio phy.sical stininlus has 
coinfiletely ceased that give aftcr-sciisation.s their chief 
title to a jilace in the transition from iiujircssion to image, 
'riiero i.s, liowever, another point of re.semblancc : after- 
sensations are less afTeeted by movement. 3 f we turn 
away our 03 es wo cease to .see tli^ llame at which we have 
been looking, but the after-image rcinain.s and is ju’ojerted 
upon tlie wall, and continue.^ still localized in the dark tichl 
of sight even if w'e closer our eyes altogether. Thit the 
fact that movement affects their localization, though it 
does not exclude them, and the fact also that we are dis- 
tinctly aware of our sense- organ.s being concerned in their 
presentation, both servo to mark them off as j primary aiul 
not secondary presentations. Tho after- sensation is in 
reality more elementary than cither the preceding percept 
c:r its imago. In both these, in the cose of sight, objects 
appear in space of three dimensions, i.e,^ w’ith all tho inark.s 
«)f aoli<lity and perstxjctivc but the so-called after-image 

^ Organic fiaiisatious, tkouj^li distiuguiahaMo from nuagn.s by tlicir 
dedaite tboQgh often anatomically iTjfU'cui’ato localisation, fornisilj no 
cl^ar evidence of Buoh adaptatb»n». Bwt hi anotber respect they are 
ftill inope clonrly. marked off frwtt imogee^ vte., by the plotuiure or pain 
they tlu^oily occaaioii. 

* The Mlowi^g scant quotation from foehnar, one of the beat 
bbaervew in tbi« deportmeiit,. must sufiicc in illiistrationi “ Lying 
awake the 4»arly morning after daytaWk^ with my e.ya:i moHouleea 
though opeii, hsually appean#, when 1 chimee to cloee iheni for 
a monmnk rthe black aOtCT:^ of the white bed imtuadtately before 

: me and the :aftjBii>fta of; the 1:dack ^stanoe 

away;, * , &th ta^4iaiij^).iap|^ a» 
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lacks all thc.se. Still further rciufived from normal sen.^M- 
tk>ii.s .sensation.s dotennijied by the stimuli appjopri- 

ate to the scii.se organ) are the “recurrent .sensations " often 
unnotieeii but jirobabl^" experienced more or Ir.ss fre({r.eiil ly 
by everybody -eitse.s, that i.s, iu which sights or Miuials, 
iLsualh^ sueli aa at the time were engro.ssing and inipre.N-5iiN c, 
suddenly’ rc:ij»pear several liour.s or even day.s after i.Jie ]>hy- 
.sieal stimuli, as well as their <iffects on the terminal .sen. e 
organ, .seem ejitirely" to have ce:i.sed. Thus W(»rki rs with 
the microscope often see oljeets wliicli they have examiin.d 
(luring the day stand out clearh' liofoie them in the* dark ; 
it w’as indeed preci.sely such an cx}*erienee tiiat Jed the 
anat(.»mist Hcnlc first to call attention to t]ic.se fact.s. Ihit 
he and oiliens Imve wrongly rererred tlicni I0 what lie 
called a “ .sense-niciuoiy ; all that wc know is agaiu.st the 
•supposition tliat the eye or the car lias any power to 
retain and reproduce pcrccjits. “ lle.curn.ut WM.s;aion.s ” 
liaVe all the marks of percepts wliicli afler-iiijagc.s lack; 
they only differ from what are more .strictly called “hallu- 
cijiation-s ’* iu being, as regard.^ fonii and ((uality, t xact 
reproductions of tlie original impic.ssioJt and in l.ciiig 
indeju-ndeirt. of all subjective .suggestion (h termined by 
einotioTj or mental derangcniejit. 

Tn wliat Fe(‘hncr lias called the “ inoiviury-after image,” or 
primary nuiuovy-image, a.s it is better tcrimsl, we li.ivc 
tho ordinary’ image, in it.s earlie.‘-t fovni. As an iiislauee 
of what is liiemit may be cited tho familiar expenem*c that 
a knock at tlie door, the hour .struck on tJic clock, the face 
of a friend w horn we Jjave jmssed unnoticed, may sonu tinu.s 
bo recognized a few moment.^ later )y means of the persi.st- 
ing injag(‘, altljoiigh the actual inij>res.sio]i wa.s enliixly 
di.sreg^an.h’d. I.>ui the lu'hnuiy iiiemorv-image cun always 
be obtained, and i.s obtiiined to mo.st advauUigc, ly looking 
intently at .some object for an instant and then closing the 
eyc.'s or turning them away. The object i.s then im.sgcd 
for a moment very vividly and distinctly, and can be 
recovered siivcral tiinc.s in ,sue.ccs.siun by an effort of alten- 
tiuii. >Sueh rein.slaUmie.nt is inatcrially Jielped by rapidly 
opening and closing tho eyc.s, or by .‘-ndthujly moving lliem 
in any wav*. In this lospoct a priniury meimay- image rc- 
.seml>les an aftcr-.scnsatioii, which cuii l.»c re]>eatedly revived 
in this majinti* when it would otherwise have disiijipeand. 
P>nt in other rcsjiccts the two are very different : tlie after- 
sensfiliori is necissarily jue.sejjted if tliij infen.iiit}'^ and 
direertion of the original excitatiun snllicc for it.s jirodnetion, 
and cannot be pix^.sentcd, h(>w'ever mucli avc altend, if tliey 
do not. iMoreover, the after- scii.satiou is onl)’ for a nionuiit 
positive, and then pas.si.s ijiio the negative or conqilenieiit- 
ary t>ha.se, when, so far from even eontribuling t<nvards 
the continuauee of the original 2>crcept, it directl}’^ hinders 
it. rrimary nieinoiT -image, s, im iho other liand, and 
indeed all image.s, dc|)end mainly upon the attentioji given 
to the impression ; pmvided tliat was snllieicnl the fabitest 
imj)re.ssion muA’ bo long retained, and w ith.out it very in- 
tense ones soon leuA’e no trace. The primaiy memory- 
image retains ao inucdi of its original dt tinitiUKSs and 
interwUy os to make it ]Jos.sLbIe with great accuraev to 
compare two physical plienoiuena, one of whicli is iu this 
way remembered wliile the other i.s really ]»vesent ; for 
tho most part thU is indeed a more accui*ate procedure 
than that of dealing with iMjth together. Ibit lliis is only 
possible for a very short time. From Weber\s experiments 
witli weights and lines ^ it would appear that even after 

if they were in jiixtapoHitiou in tho same ; and, tboiigh*— when 
my eyes are open — 1 seem to see the white bed in its entire h-nglh. the 
after-imafic-#w'hen niy eyes are abut — presents Instod only a narrow 
black atrii30 owing to the fact that the bwl i-i wsen consuhrably f*>rc- 
ahorteiied. But the. memory- linage <m the other hand complelidy 
repToduces the pic^ital Ulneion as it apjieani when the eyoa are 
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10 Rccondrt a considerable waiung lias taken place, and 
after lUO seconds all that is distinctive of the primary 
image has ])robably ceased. 

On the \vhoIe, then, it aiipoars that the ordinary memory- 
image is a joint efiect ; it is not the mere residunm of 
changes in the presentation -continuum, but an effect of 
these only Avhen tlicrc has been .some concentration of 
attention ii]»oii them. It has tJie form of a percept, but is 
not constituted of ‘‘revived impressions/’ for the esaeiitial 
marks of impressions are absent ; there is no localization or 
juojection, neither is tliere the motor iida}»tation, nor the 
tone of feeling, ineirlent to the receiition of impressions. 
Ideas do not reproduce the intensity of these original con- 
.stituents, but only their fpmlity and complication. What 
wo call the vividness of an idea is of the nature of inten- 
sity, blit it is ail intensity very partially and. indiretrily 
^tetenniiuxl by that of the original iin^u'Ossion ; it depends 
much more upon tlie state of the inemory-continimn'i and 
llu3 attention the idea receives. The range of vivhlness 
ill ideas is probably com]>;iratively small; what are called 
variations in vividness are often really variations in dis- 
tinctness arul com|>leteue.ss.^ WJicre we Jiave great in- 
tensity, as in hallucinations, j»riinary ju'esentatious may be 
reasonably suj)))osod to enter into tlie coin]dex. 

It is manifest that the meinory coutiiuium has been in 
some way formed out of or ilitrcrenliated from the pre- 
.siMitation-contimiuin l>y the movements of attention, but 
the precise connexiou of the two continua is still very 
ilitlicult to determine. We sec jarhajis tlie first distinct 
step of this evolution in the ])rlmjiry memory- image : 
here there has been no cessation in [iresenUition and yet 
the characteristic marks <if the im])rcssion arc gone, so 
much so, indeed, tiiat superposition witliout “fusion” 
with an exiujlly similar impression is ])(»s^ible. In this 
iniumcT we seem to have several primary images in the 
field t»f consciousness together, as when we count up the 
strokes of the clock after it has ceased striking. But, 
though the image thus first arises in tlie field of conscious- 
nesii as a sort of d7ro/)/>o/.a or emanation from the presenta' 
tiou-conliiiiium, its return (at wliich stage it first becomes 
a pro|)Cr re presentation) is never determined directly and 
fiolely by a second presentation like that which first gave 
it being. Its “ revival ” is not another birth. AVith a 
second impression exactly like the first wo sliould have 
a^ssimilatioii or simjile recognition an ivleiitity of the in- 
diseerniblo which precJiulcs the imliviilual distinctness 
riMjuire*! in rejuesentation. But how, tlien, was this dis- 
tinctness in the fii.st instance possible in the series of 
primary images just referred to as being due to the re- 
petition of the same presentation? Seemingly to differ- 
ences in the rest of that field of consciousness in which 
each in turn oc<*urred and to some jicrsistence of these 
differences. If the whole field which the second impres- 
.sion entered had been just like tlie field of the first it is 
jiard to see what ground for distinctness therenvouJd have 
been. When such second imi»resoiou does not occur till 
after the primary memory -imago has ceased, a repr^senta- 
tioa is still possible provided the new impression can 
reinstate sutficioat of the mental framing of tlie old to 
give the image individual distinctijess. This is really 
what liappens in what ia ordinarily called '• association by 
similanty,” — similarity, that is, in the midst of some 
diversity. Our inquiry into the connexion lietween i>ro- 
Mcntations and representations has thus brought us to the 
general con.sideration of mental association. 

' As we liave seen that Ouirs U a steady transition fixna percept to 
image, so, if space allowed, the study of liaUncinAiionH might make 
clt^r an opposite and abnormal proews— -the pasf^age, that is to say, 
of images into percepts, for such, to all intents and purjkks^i are 
hull aciijuitlous of p«rceptiou^pS 3 *chologicahy regarded. 
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Mental Association and tht Memory-continuitni, 

Only a very brief treatment of this important subject Ausocin- 
is permissible' here, as it has already been handled at length 
under Association of Idilvs (q.v,). Circat confiusion hds 
been occasioned, as we have seen incidentally, by the lax I u^, Va- 
lise of the term “aiStK'iation”; this confusion has been in- moutal. 
creastxl by a further laxity in the use of tlie term “ossooia* 
tion by similarity.” In so fur as tiie similarity amounts 
to identity, as in assimilation, we have a process which 
is more fundamental than association ]>y contiguity, but 
then it is not a process of association. Yet, when the re- 
viving jiresentatioD is only partially similar to tlie pre- 
sentution revived, the nature of the association docs not 
apficar to differ from that opei-ativo when one “contiguous” 
presentation revive-s another. In the one case we have, 

.say, ab.c recalling a y and in the other ahn recalling 
(Icf. Now anybody who will reflect must surely see that 
tlie similarity between ala: and al f/^ as distinct from 
the identity of tJieir partial constituent a 6, cannot be the 
means of recall ; for this similarity is nothing but the 
state of mind- to be studied ]>resciitly - whicli results 
when ala* and a 6 //, having been recalled, are in con- 
sciousness together and then rumpnred. But, if a h, liaving 
concurred with i/ before and being iiow^ jiresont irf a I 
again rcvi\es y, the association, so far as that gois, is * 

manifestly one of contiguity, albeit the state of mind im- 
mediately incident as soon as the revival is eoinjdcle be 
what Dr Bain lo^cs to style “the flash of similarity.” So 
far as the mere revival itself goes, there is no more simi- 
larity in this case than tliere is when a h c revives d e j\ 

For the very a h c that now' o]>eratcs as the reviving pre- 
sentation w'as obviously never in time contiguous w iih llie 
def that is revived; if all traces of previous experiences of 
a b c were old itera toil there \vc»uld be no revival, in other 
w\u*ds, the a b c now present must be “ autoinatuailly asso- 
ciated,” or, as w'o prefer to say, 3uust l)e assimilated to 
those residua of abc wliich were “contiguous” with d f f\ 
bef<»ro its representation can occur. And tliis, and nothing 
more than this, we have seen, is all tlie “similarity” that 
c'ould bo at work when a b jg “ brought up ” a b y. 

On the whole, then, we may assunio tliat the only Conti- 
priTicipile of association we have to exainino is the so-called In- 
“jissociatioii by cojitigiiity,”wdiich, as ordinarily formulated, 
runs ; — Any presentations w hatever, wliicli are in conscious- ^ ^ * ‘ 
ness together or in close succession, cohere in such a w'ay tluit 
w'hcn one recurs it tends to revive the rest, such tendency 
increasing w'itli the frerjiiency of the conjunction. But 
such a statement is liable to all the objections alre;uly 
urged against Avhat w'o may call atomistic psychology. Pre- 
sentations do not really crowd into Mansoul by the avenues 
of Kyegate, Eargate, ttc., there to form bonds and unions 
as in Buiiyan’.s famous allegory. It has been often con- 
teiuled that any investigation into the nature of association 
must be fruitless.^ But, if association is thus a first princi- 
ple, it ought at least to admit of such a statement as shall 
remove the necessity for inquiry. Ho long, however, as 
W'O arc asked to conceive presentations originally distinct 
and isolated becoming eventually linked together, we shall 
naturally feel the need of some explanation of the process, 
for neither the isolation nor the links are clear, — not the 
isolation, for w^o can only conceive two presentationfl sepa- 
rated by oUier prosentatioiis interveriiug ; nor the links^ 
unless these are also presentations, and then the difficulty 
recurs. But, if for contiguity w'e substitute cootihiiity and 
regaid the associated presentations parts of a new con- ' 
tinuum, the only important inquiry is how this new whole 
W'as first of all integrated. C * 

* Bo Unmc, Treatise of 4 (Gireali and . 

Grp^e* tod., x»-. 3^1) ; aUo Lotite, p/ ' / 
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Forma- To ascertain tins point wo must examine ca(;h of tlie two 
tion of lijading divisions of contiguous association — that of siinul- 
memory j>rcsentj\tioTis and that of presentat^us iHrciirring 

tiuuuin, succession. The last, being the clearer, may be 

taken first. In a scries of associate<l pre:«utations, A li 
C D such as the movements made in*»wTiting, the words 
of a poem learned by heart, or the siinjdo letters of the 
alphain^t themselves, wc find that each member recalls its 
successor but not it.s predecessor. Familiar as this fact is, 
it is not perhaps easy to explain it .satisfactorily. Since 
C is as.sociated both with li and /), and ap}»areut)y as in- 
timately with the one as with the other, why does it revive 
the later only and not the earlier? li recalls (J ; why tloes 
not C recall li ? We liavn seen that any re[)rodiu:tion at all 
of A or Ji or C depends primarily upon its having been 
the object of si^ecial fittention so as to occupy at ItMist 
momentarily the foens of consciousness, N^ow we can in 
the first instance only .sunnlse that the order in M'hieh 
they arc re[)roduced is deteniiincd by tlic orrkT in which 
tliey wore thus attended to when first pri-sonted. The 
next (picstion is wliether the association of olyocts simul- 
taneously presented can be resolved into an association of 
objects successive! Y attended to. Whenever we try to 
recall a scene we saw but for a moment tlicre arc always 
a few traits that recur, the rest being blurred and vague, 
instead of the wliole being revivo<l in etpiul distinctness 
or indistinctness. On seeing tlie .same S(.*one a second 
time our attention is ajd to be caught by something un- 
nolic<(l before, as this has the advantage of novelty; 
and so on, till wo have “lived ourselves into'’ the 
wlK.»le, whicli may then admit of simultaneous recall. 
Dr Jlain, ’who is rightly held to have given the be.sL ex- 
position of the laws of association, admits something 
very like this in saying that “ooexisteucc is an artificial 
growth formed from a certain peculiar class of mental 
successions.” But, while it is easy to thiiik of in.stances 
in whicli the associated objects were attiuided to .suc- 
cessively, and Ave arc. all perfectly aware tJiat the sure.st j 
— not to say the only - Avay to fix the as.so<*iatioi\ (d’ a 
number of objects is by thus conoentratiug attention 
on each in turn, it .seems hardly possible to mention 
a ca.se in Avhich attention to the a.ss^XMated objects could * 
not haA’o been .snccc.ssive. In fact, an aggregate of objects 
on wliich at lent ion could be focused at once would be 
alreatly ii.s.sociated. 

The only case, tlien, that now- remains to be considere<1 
is that - to take it in its simplest form — of two primary 
presentations A and Jf, parts of dilTereiit sjiecial continua 
or distinct — i.c., non-adjaceut — parts of the same, and 
occupying the foc^is of consci()iisnc.ss in immediate succes- 
sion. Thi.H constitutes their integration ; for the re.siilt 
of this occupation may bo regjirded a.s a new continuum 
in wliich A and X become adjacent parts. For it is 
characteristic of a contiununi that an increase in tlio 
intensity of any i>art leads to the intenser pi*esentation 
of at^acont parts ; and in this sense A and Xy which w^ere 
not originally continuous, have come to be so. We haA'o 
here, then, s(»ine justification for the term secondary or 
memory-continuum when applied to this contiauou.s series 
of representations to distinguish it from the primary or 
presentation-continuum from which its constituents are 
derived. The most important peculiarity of this con- 
tinuum^ therefore, is that it is a series of representations 
integrated by means of the movements of attention out 
of the differentiations of the primary or prosentation- 
coii^inudm, or rather out of so much of these differentiar 
tiops as pdKaitt to what we know as the primary memory- 

if the phrase may 

jbe itti > the ehd tu 4ep^ mamiy upon in- 

ht tnli^ bjr 
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mere iiiten.sity.^ To them it i.s proposed to look for lliat 
continuity wdiich images lo.se in .so far a.s they part with 
the local signs they had as impre.s.sions and cease to be 
either localized or projected. Inasmuch as it is assumed 
that tlujse iuoAT.inent.s form the connexion between one re- 
[»re.sentution and anotlier in the memory-train tliey may 
be called “leniporal signs.”- Tho cAudence fur their I'X-- 
istence can be more (‘onveuiently adduced presently ; it 
must sufticc to remark Inuc that it consi.sts almost wholly 
of fact.s emuKH-tod Avitli volujitary attention and the volun- 
tary control of the flow of ideas, so that teinj)oral signs, 
unlike local sign.s, are fundamentally motor and not 
sensory. And, unlike impressions, Tepres(*ntalion.s can 
have each Imt a single .sign,* the continmnn of whicli, 
in contra.st to that of local signs, is not roumhd and com- 
plete but continuously advancing. 

But in saying this Ave are assuming for a moment that 
the mcmoiy- continuum forms a perfectly single and nn- 
brokmi train. If it ever .Tetiially became s(), tlien, in the 
absence of any repetition of old impression.^ and ai>ai t from 
voluntary interference with the tniin, conseiou.sne.ss, till it 
cca.<ed entirely, would (tonsist of a fixed and mechanical 
ronml of images. Some a}>proximation to sm-h a state is 
often fmind in uncuUunrd pcrsrins Avho lead nncventful 
lives, and still more in iiliuts, who can scarcely tliink at all. 

In actual biot, liowever, the memory train i.s lialile to 
change in twa) respects, wliicli curisideiiibly iiiOilify it.s 
structure, viz., (1) through the evanescence tu' some j)arts, 
and (2)tlirongh the pailial recniTciice of like impressions, 
vvliudi produci‘s reduplications of varying amount and 
extent in utluT })arts. As reganls the first, we may infer 
that the Availing or .sinking towards the threshold of con- 
,scioa.snes.s Avhich avo can observe in the primary mental 
image continiieH in .subconsciousness after the tlire.shoiil i.s 
past. For the longer tlie time that elapse.s be.f\»re their 
revivid the fainter, the les.s di.stinct, ami the les.s comph to 
are the iiiiagc..s Avhon revived, ami tlie more slowly tliey 
ri.se. All tlie elements of a complex are not e(|ually 
revUnble, a.s avo have seen alremly : taste.'^, sinell.'^, and 
organic .sensation.s, though powerful a.s im|>re.ssions to 
reviA'o oilier images, have little capacity for itleal repro- 
duction theinsv'lves, Avliile inu.scnlar luovement.s, though 
perluips of all ]ireseulation.s the most readily revived, do 
not so readily revive ollu^r prct<eiitalion.s, Idio.syncra.'iie.s 
are, liow’cvcr, frequent ; tliu.s we fiml one ]>erson ha.s un 
exce|»tional memory for .sounds, another for colour.s, another 
for forms. Still it i.s in general true that the ino.st inten.ve, 
the most impressive, and tho most interesting pre.sentaliuns 
persist the longest. But the evane.sccnce, Avhich i.s in all 
cn.se.s comparatively rapid at first, deepens sooner or later 
into real or appmrent oblivion. In this manner it coine.s 
about that parts of tho memory-continuum lose all distinct- 
ne.ss of feature and, being Avithout recognizable content, 

^ cojftiexioii of iifisocuition w ith coiitiiuioua movemeuts of nttoii* 
tion miike.s it ensicr to uinliTstaud tlio difficulty ubovc referral to, viz. 
that 19 a series J CV/> . . . 2» revives C but not -4, and so ou -a diffi- 
culty that tho analogy of adhesiveTie».s or links leaves unaccomitable. 
To ignore the part |ilaycd by attention in association, to rej»reiH?ui the 
memory •continuum as <l«ic .solely to the coucnnvncc of jmi.sci)Uiions, 
is i>ei‘liait» the chief d«;feot of the a.s 5 i>ciutioiiisl psychology, Iwth Eng- 
li.sh ami German. Mr ftixsncer’s endeavour to show “that psychical 


othing hut so nirnh testimony to the work of attention in forudng 
the memory -oontiiinum, especially w'hen, as there is good reason t.o 
do, wo reijet Lis assumption that Ihw growing serialily is phj'sically 
delerminwl* 

* A term borrowed from Lotze {MettiphysiJky 1st od., p. 295), hut 
the present writer is alone responsible for the sense hero given to it 
and the hyjpotliesis in which it is used. 

• » Apart, that is to say, of eonrse, from tlie reduplicetloxui of the 
memoiy-kain spoken of below, { 
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slirivcl Up to a dim aud meagre representation of life tbal 
Jjas lajiaeti — a representation that just suffices, for exampf(% 
to show us that “our earliest reoullections ” are not of 
imr first ex[Kiriences, or to save llieni from being not only 
isolate*] hut discontinuous. Such discontiimity can, of 
course, never be absolute ; wc must have something repre- 
seuted even to mark the gap. Oblivion aTid the alwencc 
of all represen uxti on arc thus the same, and the absence 
of all rcjn-csfutatioii cannot j:>sychologi<*al]y consfiluto a 
break. Tlio terms “ evolution ” and “involution ’’ have in 
this respect l>eou ]ia]ipily applied to the rising and fulling 
of representations. VVhcri we recall a particular jieriod of 
(Hir j[)ast life or whal has long ceased to be a familiar 
scene, events and features gradually unfold and, as it w(.Te, 
spreml out as we keep on attending. A precisely opposite 
process may thrm b*? supposed to take place wlieu they 
ore left in undisturbed forgetfulness ; with h>ssof distinct- 
mxss in the several members of a whole or series, there is 
a loss of indi\'i4lua]ity and of individual diffi rences. And 
such loss is not a m(!rt! latency, as some psychologists, on 
metaphysical grounds* or from a mistaken use of physical 
analogies, liave In'on led to su]»pose. There is no real 
resemblance between the action, or mther inaction, of a 
j^arliclc obedient to the first law of motion and thi} per- 
sistence of a presentation,- which is not even the psychical 
equiviilenty of an a!* an. 

More important changes are jiroduced by the repetition 
of parts of the memory -train, 'fho etiect of this i.s not | 
nuii'cly to [>reveiit the. evanescence of the parthuihir image j 
(»r series of images, but l:.y partial and inort^ or less ! 
freejuent redujilications of the tiftin u|.K)n itself to convert ! 
it into a |uirtially new' continuum, wdiicli we might perhaps 
call the “ id(‘at,ioiial continuum.'^ The reduplicated por- 
tions of the train are strengthened, while at the points of 
divergence it beciunes oomjjavativcly weiikencil, ami this 
apart from the etfects of obliviscence. One who ha«l scon 
the <]Uecu but once would scarcely be likely to lliink of 
her xvithout linding the attendant circumstances recur us 
w'cll ; this could not hajipeii after seeing her in a hundred i 
dilfcront scenes, ddic central representation of the whole ! 
comple.v would have become more di.stinct, whereas the [ 
several diverging lines would tend to dussipato attention j 
and, by involving opposing represcnbitions, to neutralize j 
each other, so tlnit probably no deiinite baclcgroiind would ; 
1)C reinstated. K\ cn this central rcjircsentation w^ouhl ho j 
more or less gem.Talized. It lias been often remark cd 
that one’s must familiar friends are ajd to be montally 
pictured hvvs c<»ncrctely ami vividly than fKirsoiLs .seen 
more seldom and then in similar attitudes and moods ; iu 
the former ca.se a “generic image’’ has growm out of such 
more spciiilic represeiitiitions tas the latter affinvls. Still 
further removed from mcinory-imagtis are tlio images that 
result from such familiar perce|)t.s as tlii»se of horses, 
houses, trocis, <tc. 

Thus ns the joint effect of obliviw^eiico and recluplicntion 
wo are provided with a tlo’.v of ideas dlstiTict from the 
niemory-traifi and llieroby with the mateJ-hil, alrcjiidy^moru 
(»r h^ss oi^anized, for intellectual and volitional nnuiipu- 
latiou. \Ve do not experience this How — save very 
momentarily and occasionally — altogiatlicr undistiu-bed ; 
liven in *lreams aud reverie it is continually interrupted 
and diverted. Nevertheless it is not difficult to astjtM’tain 
that, so far as it is left to itself, it takes a very different 
course from that whicli xve should have to retrace if bent 
on rominiscence and able to recollect i)crfectly. The readi- 
ness and steadiness of this flow are shown by the Extremely 
small effort necessnr}" iu order to follow it. Nevertheless 

^ So, Hauiilton (fvUowiug H. BcUniid), LecL on Jifei., ii. p. 
2M .y. 

^ Of. Lotzfii pVfdS. 
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from its very nature it is liable, though not to positive 
breaches of continuity from its own W'orking, yet to 
occasitmal l»fjcks or impediments to the »m<)otli siicccssiou 
of images a/, points where reduplications diverge, ami 
eitluu* ponnaiwently or at the jiarticular time neutmlizc 
each other,"* i* 

The lloAv of iiloas is, however, exposed to positivo intcmiptinns Conflict 
from t.wo<H?itinct sides, — hy the intnittion of new prewnttttions ntnl ofpre- 
hy yohintary interference. The only result of .sucli intcrnipiioiis senta- 
\v]ii(!h we iiecil hero coiisid«>r i.s f/m confilci c/ that, may (ions. 
cMisue. Herhart ainl his followors have gone so far as to clahornte 
a conqilyfe systeiri of psycliical statics and dynnmirs, htt.seii on the 
coiuTptiou of presell till ions as fojves ainl on c**Ml,ain more or less 
iinpi\d»ahh*. a.‘<sumptious as to the inoilcs in which sudi fmees 
intciact. Siiu o oiir power of atteiition is limited, it e»»nliiiii{i]ly 
ha])jH‘.ns that, attention is drawn off by new prrsontations at the 
exncuso of old ones, but, even if we regard this non-voiMUtary 
redlstn lint ion of attoiilion as implying a stnigglo brlwot-n pre- 
.scntulions, still .such conflict .si cnrc .a [»lacc in consi iou.sness is 
Very ililferent from a conflict lud wccu pre.sont at ions that are already 
tlieio. lOithcr irt:iy ho ox]Kniemcd to any degree povsible without 
the other appearing at all ; as, nl).sorbed in watching a stany .sky, 
one. might be. unaware of the chilliness of the air, tliougli ivoog- 
iiizing at once, as soon as tin? cold Is felt, that, .so far from bi ing 
incompatible. Die eloarncss and tin* eoldnes.s are ( aiisally t oiini cted. 
niia ditrevenoe between a eontli«:t of pie.si nt.itions to enter eou- 
.sciousness, if w’o allow* for a moment the )»ropriet} (if the e.vpie.sidon, 
and that onpoaition or incompatibility of prc.sentation.s which is 
only jK>s.sible win n tiny are in (.’ons(.'iou.snerKS has been stiangely 
confii.sed by the nevbarlians. In the former tin* inten.slly f»f the 
pri;sentation is primaiily aloini of aceoiijit ; in tlnj latter, on the 
I’OTit.rary, <|uality and eontcut are mainly concerned. Only the 
reqnirea any notice here, since. .sinU 0|']'0.sitifin !iri.se.s wln ii tin* 
id<‘.ation;d continuum is interrupliMl in the ways just meniioiied, 
and apparently arises iu no other way. Ccrfainly there is no such 
oppo.sitiou between primary pre.s< -nt at ioii.s : there wc have the l.aw' 
of ineoj)ros<‘iitahility preventing the pia^seiitalion of opp».>si(es with 
tbf; same ioe.ul Kign ; and their ]vre>ienl.ulion with dilVereid local 
.signs involves, on thi.s leva*! at all evnif.s, no (‘ontlict. but what 
ha.s never been prv.seutcd coiihl hanlly bo reprc.scnted, if the ivloa- 
tioual proce.s.s were undisturhed : even iu our dreams white negroe.s 
or round squares, for iu«tam*e, never ap|>e.ar. In fact, ali.su rd and 
bizarrtt ns dream dniagciT is, it never at any Tnotnent entails overt 
contradictions, though eontradietiou may be imjdieit, 

but betw'ecu ideas and junvept.s actual incompatibility is fuMpu nt. 

In the perplexity of bsaae., c.fj . — “ Thv. voice j.s Jacob’.s voie**, 1ml the 
hand-s are the hands of Ksaii” - - we have .siuh a case in a familiar 
fonn. There is liinv not merely mental niTc.st but actual ; 

the v'oha* perceived identities Jacob, at tlie .saim? tiim; tin; linnd.s 
identify K.saii. Tin; images of and Jacob by themselves nr; 

ditfereiit, but <lo not conflict ; neither is there any st.inin, quite I lie 
contrary, in recognizing a person partly like Jacob and }iai i]y like 
E.sau. For there Is no <lim t incompaiibility brtween smooth and 
rough, so Jong as one pertains only to voice ami the other «nily to 
hand.s, but tbe same liand.s and voice cannot be both sim oth and 
roiigli. Similar incompntihilitics may arise Avitlioiit the iiitnusiou 
of peivept-s as when, in trying to gur.s.s a riddlo or to solve a piiddem, 
or gencmlly to cliniiriatH iiitellei-tual diffcrenn’.s, wc have images 
which iu tinnii.sclvc.s are only logieallv^ oppo.site, p.syi;hoIogically 
oiipo.st;d, or in conflict, hceaius*? each ii'i.j'VvcK IpO enter tJie, f;«uirie com- 
plex. Ill all such conflicts alike we find, in fa^’t, a relation of 

i iroseni.Ttions thce.xact ntnvorse of that wliich conslitiitcH .similarity. 

.11 the latter wc liave. two complete preaentations, afta.; and a by, as 
simiJar, each ineluding the cotnmou iJMvrt « />; in the ftainer wc? liave 
two [Kirtial i>re.st*ijtation.s, x and »/> as con ti’a lies, ejicU excluding the 
other fi-ointhc incomplete ab- And this ab, it is to bo noletl, is 
not more egscntial to the aimilarity than t<i the conflict, but in 
the one case it is a gc.nerio iiiin^e (and can logically bo proilii atiMl 
of two .subjects) ; in the other it ls a jiartially detennined iiwlividuai 
laud cannot ho «ubj*;ct h-i opfKising prtnlicatos). Kxcopt a« thus 
supplomenling nb, a aud do not conflict; black and white are 
not iucompatiblf*. .save as attrilaito»,of the same thing. The possi- 
bility of moat of those conflicte - of all, indeed, that have any logk:al 
interest —lies in that reduplkutioii of the memory-contiiiuum which 
gives rise to tlieae new complex*^ getieric images, or geacral idea.s. 

Having tlius attempted to ascertain the formation of Tmoglna- 

the ideational con/muum out of the memory- train, thotion and 

— . Jinflaory. . 

* It is a ninrk of Iho loosenew of much of onr psychological Irvmino- 
logy that facts of this kind arc commonly dasCiibed os cases of assocla* 
tion. Dr ikiUi calls ^'ol^trurtiveasfiociatioii/' w^ch iHabdiit oh 
a par with “ progress backwards *' ; Mr Sally*k V diyergent . 

5a better. But it la plain that what wc italiy hhva 

inhiUtlon coB^aant oh ami . 

asaociatihh'^.t^ as^whial^lottV\.■:y■■^vv■v^ ■:V \ '’•V:.-:;..'' 
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qvu^stkm arises ; llow. now are wo to distingiuBh between 
imagining ajid remembering, and again, between imagining 
and exjMicting 1 It is plainly absurd to niak^ the difterenre 
deixiiul on the presenee of Iwlief in niernoi^ and experUi- 
tion and on its absence in mere imaginatio*^ ; for the i>elief 
itself depends on the difference instead of constituting it. 
One real and obvious distiiu-tion, lu>wev(‘.r, wliich Hume 
j)ointed out as regank niomory, is the fixed order and j>osi- 
tion of the ideas of what is renicinl)ored or expected as 
contrasted with “the liberty” of the imagination U) trans- 
pose arul change its ideas. This order and position in 
the case of ineniory arc*, of connse, normally tliose of the 
original impressions, Init it scoms ratlH3r naive of Hume 
to toll us that momory “is tied down to tliose without 
any power of variation,” while imagination has liberty to 
traiisfiose as it ])leascs, as if the originals sat to mcinory 
for tlreir ])ortraits, while to irnagi nation th<.*y wore but 
studios. )Sncli corresjKJmleiice V»eiiig out of thecpiestion — 
as Hinno talccjs care to state as soon ns it suits him — all wo 
liave, s«) far, is this fixity and definiteness as contra.sft.*d 
with the kaleidoscopic instability of ideation. In this 
respect what is remembered or C!Xpe<*ted rescmliles what is 
jicreeived. : the grouping not only floes not change caprici- 
ously ‘Hnd spontaneously, but resists any mental rirorts to 
' hango it. Iiiit, provided tlir^sc characteristics are there, 
^v•o slioTiId l»c apt to In liovo that we arc remembering, just 
uitli like ehuracteristics we in iglit 
believe tliat wo wore [jcreeiving : halJmniiatkm is 2>ossil>le 
in eitiier case. 

This lixity of order and position is, liowever, not snfti- 
cient t() constil iilo a tyi»ical romembrance whore the tta-m 
is exactly used, Jh.it renuujibering is oftem rtigardiaf as 
epiivalent to knowing and recognizing, as wlieii (»n revisit- 
ing some once familiar i»laco one remarks, “How well 1 
remember it!” What is meant is that the place is rC' 
c >gni/,cd, and that its recognition awakens memories. 
Memory inelmles recognition ; recognition as such does 
not include memory. in liuman consciousness, as wc 
iliriM'tly oliserve it, tliere is, perhaps, no ]nirc recognition : 
hero the new presentalion is not only assimilated to the 
old, but till) former fnuning of eircurnstance is reinstated, 
and so perforce distinguislied from tlio present, it may 
1)0 there is no warmnt for su]>posing tliat such rcdintC' 
gration of a preceding field is ever absolutely 7/<V, still 
wc are. justified in regarding it as extremely vague ami 
meagre, both vvbcvo mental evolution is but slightly 
advanced and where frequent rejietitioii in varying and 
irrelevant (•ircumstancc.s 1ms prodiiced a blun*ecl and 
ncutiul zone. The last is the case Nvith a great part of 
onr knowledge; the wu-iter ha]»pcns to know that bm is 
the Latin for “ox” and hnfo the Latin for “toad,” and 
may bo said to remember both items of knowledge, if 
“remember” is only to l>e f^ymmynums with “retain,” 
Uut if he cATne across bns in reading he w’ould think of 
an ox and nothing m<we ; bvfo would iinmwiiately call 
up not only “ toad ” but Virgins the only place 

iu which he has seen tlie word, and which he never read 
but once. In the former there is so far nothing but re- 
cognition (which, however, of course rests upon retentive- 
ness) ; in the latter there is also remembrance of the time 
and cirettmstamjes iii which that piece of knowledge was 
ac^iuired. Of ■courae in so ffir as wc are aware that we 
rccoguixo we also think tliat remembrance i« at any rale 
passible^ smcG what we know wo must previously have 
learned,-— recognition excluding novelty* But the iwint 
here iirg^ is that there is an actual remembrauce only 
when by a reinstatement of 

; ipem with the |^evioUs 


the one hand and hnngining on the other the <liifereneo 
'primarily turn.s on the fixity and roTn]>letenes« of the 
gronji»ing in the former ; in t.lm latter tliere is a .shifting 
play of images more or less “ generic,” reminding one of 
“ dissolving views.” Hence the fir.*' t two apjiroximate in 
character to [>.;rci:|»tion, and are lightly <'alled recogni- 
tions. Between them, again, the dift’ereneo turn.s primarily 
on the presence or absenci^ of ternpoial signs. Iu u hat is 
remeuil>ercd tlies»3 are still irita<*t enough to ensure a. 
hwifilizatiou in the yiast of what is recognized ; in what is 
knomi merely such localization prevented, eitlicr l>eranse. 
of the oblivi.sceuce of tem[»oial conm .\i<uis or because thi? 
rediiplic.atlons of the im.-nioiy train lliat have consolidated 
tlio central gron]» have entailed their ‘.:u).j»ressi(.ui. There 
Is fiirtlior the dirterern'e tir.st lueiiLiniud, whicli is often 
only a dilTercnce of degree, viz., that reuicmbrauees have 
more circumslaufiality, so to say, than niore rec^ignition.s 
have : more of tlie collateral const ituent.-> of the. (paginal 
c.‘oncrete field of con.<ciou.‘^ne.ss are* reiii!-tat} d. But of the. 
two charactiTistic.s of memory ]jri»per- (o) concreteness 
I or cinuujistatiliaUly, atul (b) local izai ion iu the j.ast dim 
j latt(‘r is tlio more es.sential. Jt sometimes hapjK-u.s that 
I we liave the one with little or nothing nf tlio otluT. IVu* 
exanqde, we may liave biit a faint and nir'tigro representa- 
tion of a scene, yet if it falls into and retains a iixed 
place in tlm memory -train no ha^e iio iloubt that some 
.‘iiich experit.nce was oiu'c actiirilly onv.s. On the t>thci' 
hand, a.s in certain .so-call(‘d illn.^knis of memory, wo may 
suddenly fjial ourselves remiinled by wliat is lia]>|.»eiiiug 
at the moment of a prei*e<ling experience e.vaclly like it - 
some even ffM'l that tiny know from uliat i.s tlins rtN*nlled 
wliat will happen in xt ; nml yet. Is^CdiU.^e wo are wholly 
unable to fis-sign such representation a ])lacc in the ^n^st, 
instornl of a belief tliat it liappeiu'd, there ari.ses a most 
distreSvsing sense l)ewilileniient, a.s if one were hannied 
and had lo.‘-t one’s personal }H‘a)jngs.^ It has lurn held 
by some psychologists ^ that memory t>ro]>er includes the 
representation of one’s jiast .seif n.s agi lit or patient in the 
event or situation recalled. A ml this is true as regards 
nil but the earliest linmaii t‘\qieni*n(M>, at any rate ; .^lill, 
xvjiereas it i.s easy to see that memory i.s o-'Cntial to an}’ 
develf>pTnent of self-eoris<n‘ou.s!iess, tlio converse is jiot at 
all clear, and would involve ns in a ru;ejllr .'*s circle. 

Intimately connected with memory is expeetalion. AVe 
may as the result of 7*ea.soning <M.)ncIiide that a certain don. 
event wall happen ; we may al.^o, in like manner, conclude 
that a certain otlier event ha.s ha|)pom*vl. But a^s \\c 
HhonJd ?{of call iho latter jnemorv, so' it i.s desir;d>le to 
distinguish such indirect finticipation as the former from 
that expectation wlii.ch is direcily duo to the interaction 
of ideas. Any man knows that he will die, and may make 
a variety of arrangements in antici[»[Uion of death, but he 
onnuot with jiroprie.ty bo said to be expecting it uidcss 
lie ha.s mdually present to his mind a scrio.s of ideas 
ending in tliat of deatJi, sueli series being dm* to ]>revious 
associations, and unless, further, thi.s serio.s owes its re- 
presentation at this moment to the actual rmirrence of 
sonio experience to which that scries !^.nceeedcd before.. 

Ami as familiarity wntli an object or event in very various 
settingK may l»c a bar to recollection, so it may be to 
expectation : the average Englishinan, e.f/,, is coirtii molly 
surprised without his umbrella, though only too familiar 
with rain, since iu his climate one not specially uttentive to 
tliewtiather obtains no clear repvesontation of its successive 
piloses. But after a series of events A H C t) E . , . has 
been oneff ex|ierie!u;ed we iDstinctively exjjeet the recurrence 

^ A.Qy fall tliacuRsion of these very iuteiestlng stiites of luiad kilongB 
to oieutel pathology. . 

As, Jftmoi MiU ( ch. x.), who 
thkdliKcalt shhjoeft 
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of /? (7 . . . on the recurrence of A, i.e,^ providtMi the 
memory-train continues so far intact. Such expectatioh, 
at first perhaps slight — a mere temlency easily overborne — 
l)ecome8 strengthened by every re})etition of the .scries in 
the old order, till evoiitually, if often fulfilled and never 
falsified, it becomes certain aiul, as we commonly say, 
irresistible. To liavc a clear case of expectation, then, it 
is not necessary tliat we should distinctly remember any 
previous experience like it, but only that w'e should have 
actually presi nt some earlier member of a .series whi<*h has 
been firmly associated by sucli previous experiences, the 
remaining members, or at least the next, if they continue 
serial, being revived through that wliicli is once again 
realized. This expectation may bo instantly <‘hecked by 
reflexion, just as it may of cour.se be disappointed in fact; 
but these arc matters which do not concern the iiKpiiry as 
to the nature of expectation while expectation lasts. 

We shall continue this inquiry to most a<lvaiitage by 
notv widening it into an examination of the distinction 
of present, past, and future. To a l>eing whoso presenta- 
tions never passed througli the transitions which ours 
undergo —first divested of the .strengih an<l vividnc.s3 of 
impressions, again rcinve.stcd tvith them and brought back 
from the faint tvorld of ideas— the sharp contrasts of ‘‘now” 
and *4heri,” and all the manifold emotions they occasion, 
w'ould be quite unknown. Kvtiu we, .so far as we confine 
our activity and attention to ideas, are almost without them. 
Time-order, .succe.ssion, ante(;edeneo au<l consequence, of 
course, there might be still, but in that sense of events as 
“ past and gone for ever,” wdiich is one of the melancholy 
factors in our life ; and in tlio obligation to wait and work 
in hope or dread of what is “.still to come ” there is much 
more than time -order. It is to ]>res€in tat ions in, their 
primary .stage, to imprcs.sions, that w’e ow^c wdiat real differ- 
once we find between now' and thou, whether ]irospectlve j 
or retrospective, as it is to them also that w'e directly owe 
our sense of the nal^ of w'hat is and exists as oppo.sed to 
the non existent Unit is not. But the present alone and life 
in a succes.sion of pre.sents, or, in other words, continuous 
occupation with imi»ressioii.s, give us no knowledge of the 
present as present. This wo first obtain when our present 
consciousness consists partly of memories or partly of ex- 
pectations as w'cll. An event ex[)cctcd differs from a like 
event remembered chiefly in tw'o w'ays — in its relation to 
pre.sent iinpre.ssions and images and in tlic active attitude to 
which it leads. Tlic diver.se feelings that accompany our 
intuitions of time and contribute .so largely to their colour- 
ing arc mi>inly consequences of these difference.s. Let us 
take a scries of .^inqfio and familiar event.s AliCDEj re- 
presenting id«?as by small letters and perception.s by capitals 
whenever it is neces.sary to distinguish them. Such series 
may l>c present in conscioasness in sncli w'i.se that a 
imaged while E\^ perceived anew, the w'hole .symbolized 
aii. proposed would h^ahcdE^ such w’ould be,/.//., the state 
, » K a dog which had just finished his daily mSal. Again, 
.there may be a fresh impression of A which revives bale; 

' we should have then (1) -d the state of our dog when 

he next day gets sight of the dish in which his foixl is 
brought to him. A little later we may have (2) abC de. 
Here ah arc cither after-.seri3ations or primaiy memory- 


memory-continuum, but, owing to the reduplicationa of 
this continuutn, more lines of possible revival wx^re opened 
up, to be RUvfiessively negatived as B succeeded to A and 
C to 7> ; evcR d()gs know that “there i.s many a slip Twiict 
the cup and lip.” But, where A B C D E h a series of 
percepts .such as \yo have here 8uppo.sed — and a series of 
siirtjiler states W'ould hardly afford much ground for the 
distinctions of past, present, and future- - there would l>e a 
varying ninoiint of active adjustment of sense-organ.s and 
other movementKS supplementary to full sensation. In (2), 
the point at \vhicli wo have nbCde^ for instance, such 
fidjustments and movement.s as were appropriate to h would 
cease as B lapsed and be re[>laced by tlu»sc api>ropriate to 
C\ Again, a.s C succeeded to 7?, and d in con.sequcncc 
increased iii inten.sity ami deflnitencs.s, the nioveme.nt.s 
adapted to the reception of D would become nascent, and 
so on. Thn.'^, psychologicMIy regardi‘d, the distinction of 
past and future and what we might call the oneness of 
direction of time depend, as just described, (I) ni»on the 
continuous sinking of the primary memory images on the 
one .side, and the coTitinuou.s rising of the ordinary images 
on the other side, of that member of a serie.s of percepts 
then repeating whicli is actual at the moment ; and (2) on 
tho preveniont adjustments of attention, to whifh .sueli 
w'ords as “expect,” “a^vait,” “anticipate,” all testify by 
their etymol(»gy. The.se conditions in turn will bo fouml 
to depend upon all that i.s inqilied in tlio formation of 
the memory- train and upon that reiiurrence of like scries 
of iinpre^ssions which wo attribute to the “ iinifoniiity of 
nature.” If we never had the same scries of iTnpre,ssion» 
twice, knowledge of time w'ould bo inij)Ossible, a.s in<lecd 
would knowledge of any sort. 

Thi.s is perhaps the fitto.st point at whicli to inquire into Sucroa- 
the character and origin of our know'ledge of .succession 
and duration, .so far, that is, as .such an inquiry belongs 
to p.sychology. Wo have not to ask how' time it.self come.s 
to bo; but, assuming it to bo, we ask how the imlividual 
come.s to know it. Time is oheii figuratively represented 
as a line, and w'c may perhaps utilize this figure to make 
clear the relation of our intuition of time to what we call 
time itself. Time, then, w'o say, stretches backAvards ami 
forAvaixls from the present moment. But the pre.sent, 
though a point of time, is still such that w'e can and do i i 
that moment attend to a plurality of presentations to 
which we might otherAvise have attended severally in suc- 
ces;ive moments. Granting this implic4ition of simul- 
taneity and succession, wo may, if wo represent succession 
as a lino, represent .simultaneity as a second line at nght 
angles to tlio first ; em[)ty time — or time-length Avithont 
time-bread tli, wc may say — is u. mere abstraction. Now 
it is with the former lino tliat wc have to do in treating 
of time ns it is, an<l Avith the latter in treating of our 
intuition of time, where, just a.s in a perBi>ective repre- 
sentation of distance, aao arc confined to lines in a plane 
at right angles to the actual lino of depth. In a succession 
of events, .say of sense-impressions, A B C 1) E . , . the 
presence of B means the absence of A and of 6^, but the 
presentation of thi,s succession involves the simultaneons 
presence, in some mode or other, of two or more of the 
presentations ABC D. In [presentation, os we have seen, 


images, or have at any rate the increased intensity due to all that (iorrosponds to the differences of posb present, 

recent impression; but this increaswl intensity will bo and future is in consciousness shimltaneously. Ttia truism 

rapidly on the wane even Avhilo C lasts, and ab will pale — or paradox — that all we know of sucoession is but 

still fui thcr when C gives place to i>, and we have (3) an interpretation of what is really sunultaneous or co- 

abcDe, But, returning to (2), we should find rfc to l>e in- existent, we may then concisely express by Bayin^j that wo ♦ 

creasing in intensity and defiiiitenesa, as comjmred with ere aware of time only through 

tlicir state in (1), now that C, instead of J, is the present experience shows that it is a s^p frohr a 

impression. For, when -4 occupied this position, not only of presentations to .such 

was f raised less pTominently above the threshold of fin^t coiidi^a is that we 

sciousness by reason ol^ its greater distance d in presiBn^tioM that wore 
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successively, and this we have both in the persistence of 
fjrimary memory-images and in the siinultangigliis reproduc- 
tion of longer or shorter portions of the ^memory -train, 
olu a series thus soeure<l there may be tiu^-inarks, lliongh 
no tiniH, ami by these marks tlie series vtn list be distiii- 
gui.slui<l from other siinultaneoiis sisics. 'To ask wliioh is 
Rrsfc ninung a luimber of simultamllms presentations is 
uniueuning; one might )»e logically prior to another, 
but in time they arc together and ]>riority is excluded. 
Nevertheless after eacli distinct representation n, c, d 
there probably follows, as we luive supposed, some trace 
of tljiit nu>vement of attention of which we are aware in 
passing from one presentation to another, in our present 
reminiscences we have, it must be alhuved, little direct 
proof of this i!iteri>ositi()n, thoiigli there is strong indirect 
evidence of it in the tendency of the llow' to follow the 
order in which tlie pi'esonta^ujus were first attende<l to. 
With tlie movements themselves we are familiar enough, 
though tlie residua t)f sncli moveinunts are not ordinarily 
conspicuous. These residua, tlien, are our temporal signs, 
and, together wdtli the n.'presentations connee.te<l by tliein, 
constitute the memory con timiurn. But tein])oral signs 
alone will nf»t furiiisli all the pictorial exactness of the 
timejjerspeetive. 1'licy give us only a fixed seri(?s ; but 
tlie wtu'king of obliviscence, by insuring a ])r(‘gressive 
variation in intensity ami <listimd ness as we pass from one 
member of the series to the other, yields tlie etiect which 
we <'aU time -distance. By themselves such variations 
would leiiAu us lial)le to <a)nf«)uml more vivid repre- 
siMitatioiis in the distance with fainter ones nearer the 
jiresent, but from this mistake the temporal signs save 
us ; and, as a imitter of fact, wliore tlie imaviory-traiu is 
im[)crfect sudi mistakes continuall}’ occur. On the other 
liami, where lliese variations are slight ami impcrcci>tibje, 
though the memory-continuum preserves the order of 
».‘A cuts intact, we have still no such distinct appreciation 
(»f (uanparativo distance . in time as vvo have nearer the 
l>rirsent. where tliese. persj»ective efiecks are considerable. 

Hr.riLii.n. When in retrospect we note tliat a particular presenta- 
tion X lias had a place in the field of <Mmsciousiies.s, wdiile 
a series of objects A BCD,., have sue<a‘oded each other, 
then we may be said in ol 'serving this relation of tlio two 
to ['creeive Uie duration of X, Ami it is in this way that 
wo do subJeiUive.ly estimate longer periods of time. But 
first, it is evident that we cannot ap[dy this niethod to 
indefinitely short ])eriods witliont j»assing beyond the 
region of distinct presentation; and, since the hnmrlvdge 
duration implies a ri^Iation between distinguishable pre- 
se.niatitms A B C I) and A", the case is one in which the 
hypothesis of subeon.se ion sness can hardly help any but 
those who contomid the fact of time with the knowledge 
of it, iSecondly, if wo are to comi'arc ditlerent duration.s 
at all, it is not enough that one of them slioiild ia^st out a 
scries A B C D, and another a series /. JjT N 0 ; we also 
Avant some sort of commcui mca.sure of those series. Loitko 
AVfts awake to this point, though lie cx[)resses himself 
vaguely {Esmy., ii. 14, 9-12). He speaks of our ideas 

succeeding eacli other ^‘at certain distances not much 
Unlike the images in the inside of a lantern tiirne<i round 
by the heat of a candle,-* and “gucs.ses*' that ‘"this appear- 
ance of theirs in train varies not very much in a waking 
man.” Now wlmt is this ^‘‘distance” that separates A 
from Bt E from C, and so on, and what means have wc 
of knowing that it is tolerably constant in waking lifel 
It is probably that the residuum of which we have called 
a terbporal sign ; or, in other words, it is the movement of 
A to ji. But we nuist endeavour here to 
. M In6|p iu^ion 6f this > movement. Everybody 
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by the slouNppid monotonoiw reourrcnce of the same tm 
kpressions,. ;Nb\v these “feelings ' of dLslraction and tedium 
owe tlieir characteristic tjualities to movmiients of atten- 
tion. Tn the first, attention i.s kept inceMs;intIy on the 
move: liefore it i.s accommodated to d, it i.s disturbed by 
the siuldeiimfs.s, intensity, or novelly of />; in tlie second, 
it is kept all but stationary V>y tlie repeated pn;sentati<>n 
of the stime impression. Sucli excess and defect of sur- 
prises make one rcali/.e n fact which in ordinary life, i.s so 
obscure as to e.>cape notice. But recent cxiierimcnts have 
sot this fact in a more .striking light, and imuh^ clear w'hat 
Locke had dimly before hi.s mind in talking of a certain 
di.stanc(? between the pre.^^enlatious f>t‘ a waking man. In 
estimating Aery sliort pcriod.s of time, of a seemid or le.ss, 
indicated say by tlie V'cab; of a metronome, it is found 
that there is a certain jicriod for which the mean of a 
number of estimates is correct, while .sliorka- periods arc 
on the whole, overestimatetl, and longer peri'uls nnder- 
cstimaled. Thi.s Ave may perhaps lake to be exidence of 
the lime occupied in aecnmiiuwlating or fixing attention. 
Whether the “point of indifference” is determined by tluj 
rate of. usual bodily movement, as Sj'encer a.sserls aiul 
Wundt conjectures, or conversely, is a ipie.stion we need 
not discuss just now. But, though tlie fixation of atten- 
turn d(»es of enur.se really occupy tlrm’, it is jaobably not 
in the first instance, jjcrceived as time, /.c., as coniinuous 
“ protonsity,'* to u.se a t(u*ni of Hamilton'.'^, but as intensity. 
Tims, if t.hi.s snp])osition be true, there i.s an element in 
our c«mcrete time-perceptions Avlii(b lui.s no place in our 
al'Stract <:;onceptinn of time. In time cemceived as physical 
there i.s no trace of intensity; in time ji.sychically exjieri- 
enced duration i.s primarily an inten.sive magnitude, Avitne.s.s 
tJie com pari. s'.m of times w lien wc are “borci*' Aviili others 
Avhen we are amused. It must have .struck every <»nu as 
strange who has relleeted upon it that a period of time 
Avhich seems long in retrospect- sneh a.- an eventful ex- 
cnrsioii - slnmld have aj'peaieil short in passing ; Avldle a 
period, on the contrary, which in mcinory has dwindled to 
a wretched sj»an seemed everlasting' till it Ava.s g(au'. But, 
if Avc con.sider that in n;trost>ecl length of time i.s repre- 
senteil [aiinarily and chielly I'V inipre.ssion.s ihat Imve siir- 
vive.fl, AA^e have an explanation of nne-half ; and in the 
intensity of the iiioveineiits of atteiili^'ii aa^c .shall pciha[i.s 
find an o\[)Ianation of the titlu r. Wliat idls in retrospect 
Is the series a 6 c d c, ^te. ; Avhat tells in llu‘. [>reseiit is the 
intervening ike., or nitlier the original accoinmoda- 

tion of Avhic.h the.se temporal signs are the residuum. For, 
as AA’e iiave seen elsewhere, the inten.sity of a presentation 
doixs not piu'sist, so that in memory the. rcsidiinm of the 
most intense feeling of tedium may only be so many 
in a memory -continuum Avliose surviving meml^ers are fexv 
and uninteresting. But in tJio actual ex|'criejice, say, of 
a Avi-arisome sermon, Avhen the expectation of release h 
continually balked and attention forced back u])on a 
inonotouvfis dribble of platitiule.s, the one im]»ressiv( ^fact 
is the hearcr’.s impatience. On the other hand, so lo ^ 

Avo jire entertained, attention is never in\oluntajiy, a ^ 
there i.s no continually deferred expec’tation. Jn.st as w 
are said to Avnlk Avith Icjust effort avIicu oiir ]>acc accords 
w'itli tlie rate of swing of our Ieg.s regarded as pendulums, 
so in jiastimes inipressioim .succeed each other at the rate 
at which attention can be most easily accommodated, and 
are such that we attend AviUingly. We are absorbed in 
the present without being unwillingly confined to it ; not 
only is there no motive for retrospect or expectation, but 
there is no feeling that the present endures. Eaidi ini* 
jifessioS lastuS os long as it is interenting, but does not con- 
tinue to uionopolize the focus of con!4ciou.«<nevSS till attention 
I to it is fatiguing, because uninteresting. In such facta* theiip 
I ' WO seem to have proof that our perception of duration rente. 
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ultimately upon quasi-motor objeots of varying intcn.^ity, 
the duration of which uo do not dirwtly experience ajT 
duration at all. They do endure and tlieir intensity is a 
function of thcir dumtion ; l>ut the intensity is all that we 
directly perceive. In other words, it is liere conUuided 
that wliat Loeke called an instont or moment --“tho time 
of one idea in our minds without the succession of another, 
wherein tlit-iefore we jjereeive no succession at all’^ — is 
psychologically not ‘^a i»art in duration” in that sense in 
which, as lie savs, wc cannot conceive any duiation with- 
out .succc.s>sioii ” ( A>.sv///, ii. 16, 12). 

How vlo wo know that the distanco between our ideas 
cannot vary beyond certain bomnls? ^rhis is not altogether 
a i»syc.hologicul question ; luit we are j>erliap.s entitled to 
note sfnne interesting facts bearing upon it which may 
also serve to connect the ]*crccptions of duration and sue- 
<*ession. If wo make a {^avail's wheel with a single tooth 
revedve slowdy, say in tJiri e-quarters of a second, it will 
bo found tliat in the long run we estimate this interval 
correctly,- -sliglit overestimates and slight underestimates 
occurring inditt'erently. If wo next place a second tooth 
oj)posito the first, letting the wheel revolve as before, so 
a.s to di\ ido the throe-i|miiters of a second into two inter- 
vals, we shall on the avemge overestimate it, and must 
iiierease the whole ])enod to reach a new' pc nut of indiffer- 
ence. With two other tiM?th at right angles to the first 
two, the three-quarters of a second will ap[>ear longer still, 
and the time of a rcvolntiou must bo still ]noro iiicroa.se<l 
before w'e shall cease to i)verestiniate it. I f we next emph)y, 
Siiy, si.x teeth, 60" apart, the wheel revolving as at Jirst, 
we shall detect ourselves attending to the alternate strokes, 
sa\ to the first, tliirel, and fifth, or [)crhaps to the third 
a»nl the sixtli ; in this Nvay, though w'c conlimio to ov-or- 
estimate the total ])eriod, we can note the imiiibcr and 
regularity of the siilxli visions, if these, however, l>e yet 
further increased, we can no longer re[»roduce tliem, though 
still aware that the wdiole period is divided into ]>arts. 
Jhit by the time w'c have intnxlueed about fifteen equi- 
distant teeth, although there is physically an alternation 
of noise and .silence as before, w'O [HU’Oeive only a contiim- 
ons hum, which .steadily clianges in (piality as the number 
of teeth is further increased. like these not only 

show that we estimate duration primarily by the etlects of 
attention, but also make it probalilc that sucli estiniate Ls 
fairly constant, since it is always ajquoximately the same 
physical interval that becomes blurred. Further, was see 
that, w’here tlio di.stance between succc.ssive prosen tat ions 
is too short for a se|>arate fixation of attention upon cacli, 
we proceed V) take tliom in grou|».s. This |»rocedure i.s 
facilitated by differences in the <pia!ity and intensity of 
the objects as w'ell as by difference’s in the intervols l>e- 
tween them ; Inmec amoi»g other things the a:*.stJietic pro- 
perties of modulation and rliythm. 

Is time T»nt, if oui* l.•x]>c^iLlllOl^ ^jf linit; primarily acts of 

iliHcrete iittmition to a siirce.ssioji of dUtimt it wniilyl seem that 

Ar eon- time, iulijcutivclv rcg.inhal, inusL he iliym-ti; and not con tin nous, 
(inuous? This, \vlii<.’li is the view sto.idijy maiiitaiinul hy the psycholf'gists 
of Hitrhart's s* liool, was inijdiol if not slated hy r^ockc, Hcrkch-y, 
and Hiinio. Locke hopolcssly confuses time as jMLirceived aud tinn* 
.as conceived, and can only s.'ivo himself from pressing objections 
hy the retort, “It is very common U) observe intelligible, tlis- 
t onrses spoiled In' too much .subtlety in nice divisions.” Hut iivr- 
kcley and llnine witli the mathein.atical discoveries of Xewton and 
Ixdbnitz beforo them could only protest thfit thou? w'as nothing 
anKWering ti> mallieiiiatieal roiitiiiuity in our experience. And, 
wheveas I^sikc hrul tried In coirddne with hi.s general nsychologiiral 
:ua:o(int the inconsistent po.sitiori tliut rioiio of the di.Mlinct ideas 
we have of either fs]>acc or Tiinc] i.s without all manner of com- 
|K).sition,” IVrkeley declares, “For iny own part, whenever I attempt 
to fruiiie a aim pie idea of time, uh.stra»rteil from the suffeasion of 
ideas in my mind, which flows nnilbrnilv and is imrticipated by all 
beings, I am lost and embrangled in Inoxtrkaldc difficulties. 1 
have Ho notion of it at all, only 1 hear others say it is iiitiiiitoly 
divisible, and siicak of it in such a m.<miier as leads rue to harlxmr 


odd thoughts of luy oxistencc. . . . Time therefore being iiotbing, 
aUstmeted from the successiou of ideas ui bur miirds, it follows tWit 
the duration of any finite spirit must be estimated by ike nuitibeT qf 
idrn:i vr actions ^ccccding ouch other in that .same spirit or Tuiml " 
(principles of A^'micledge, f. § fiS). Jlunie, aguin, is at still gro-ttef 
pains to .show th#L “the itlca wliitrh we form of nny finite (lualityis 
not infiiiilcly diviffible, but that by proper distinct iou.s and sc^wlm- 
lions wi! may run tiii.s iioa up to inferior ones, which will be perfectly 
simple and indivi.siblc . , . tiuit tlic iuiagirialioii ruurhe.s a mini- 
7>N/7//,ainl m;iy raise up to itself an idea of which it cannot conceive 
any subdivisiim, and which canmit bo <limini.shcd witlioiit a total 
aniiilnlatioii " (Jlniaan, yatare, pt. ii. § 1, (Iroeii’s cd., ]». 3d5). 

At thrj fir.st blush we arc ju rlaqis disjuxsed to accept thi.s accaiunt 
of our iime-pcice|>f ion, as AV limit, r.*/., docs, and to regard the. altri- 
biitiuii of <*()ul.iiiuit V .'IS wlioll^ the |•(‘sull of ancr-rellrixion.' Hut 
it may lx doubted if this is really .an exact Jinalysis of the case, 
Oraiitetl that tin* iinprtssioiis to which we eliiclly alteud are dis* 
tiijc.t and iliscontinmuis in their occupation of the foius of con- 
sciousiic..s.s, and that, so far, the mo.st vivitl element in uiir time- 
cxptMiciict? is di.scretc ; granted further that in rccollcclioii ami 
expectation .such objects are .still “li.stiiH't— all wliich .seerms toini]ilv 
that time is a more plurality yet there is more bcliind. Tin* 
whole field of consc.ioLi.siie.ss i.s not t;ecnpie»l hy dislinct ohjeev.s, 
neither ar') tlio e]iaiigi*s in this field diseontinuou-s. The ex})cri- 
mental laets above -meutioneil illustrate the transition from a 
.succe.ssioii the Tuembcr.s of whhh arc distinctly attended to to 
one in which they are indistinctly atnuided to, arc not ilis- 

continuons enougli to ho se[>aiately dlstinguishuL Attention docs 
not move hy iiop.s from one di'tinite .spot to .■iiiotlicr, hut, a.s WumJi 
himself allows, hy allernato dilfu.sion and com'ciitration, like tie.* 
foot, of a snail, w hich never leaves the surface it is traversing. AVc 
have a <’h‘ar presentation discerned as v/ or h when attention is 
gathered up ; and, when Jitteiition spread.s out, we havo eonfu.sod 
pre.seu tat ions not admitting of recognition. Ihit, thongli not 
rceogriizahle, such eonfusc’d presentations ari.' ic}>icsc.nte.d, ami so 
.serve, to bridge over the comparatively cm i»ty interval tliiring whij-.h 
attention is unfocused. 'I'lius onr |>ereeption of n period of time 
is not comparable to so many hnins in :i serie.s id linite nniU any 
more than it is to a series of infiuitesiniid.s. When atteiitirni is 
4.*oiieentrat<Ml in c.xjxetal.ion of sonn- .'-iiiLdjf inipre.ssion, Llum, no 
doubt, it is brought to a veiy line point (“ /nge.spil/r,” as Herbai t 
W'ould say) ; .ami a .sm'cc.s.sion of sm li iiupre.ssions wuidd be repre- 
sented as relatively discrete compared with the rcpriwuitalion of 
the sce.ijory of a day-dream. Hut absolutely Ji.screte it i.s m»t. :im.l 
cannot be. In this vespect the truth is rather with TIerbeit 
SiMuieer, who, treating of this subject from amdiicr point of view, 
remarks, “When the facts are c'onteinplated objectively, it become.s 
manifest Lliat, though the ch;\nge.s constituting intelligeneo ap- 
pioach to a .single, sueee.ssion, tiny do not ahsolutely form one" 
{psiicholotjij^ i. ^ 180, p. I Oil). 

()ii the whole, then, wu may coticIikIc that our concretri 
tiino-experiernags are due to the simultaneoii.s representa- 
tion of a j>eries of definite presentations both a(.‘couj[»anied 
ami .sciiarated hy imu'e or fewer indefinite presentations 
more or le.s.s eonfiesed; that, further, tlie «]efinite j»re.senta- 
tions Jifive (Certain marks or t.em])oral sigms due to the 
movements of attention ; that the rate of the.se movements 
or accoinimalatioiLS i.s a[iproximately con.stant ; and tliat 
each movement it.sidf i.s primarily experienced a.s an 
intensity. 

Such .summary survey tis the.se limits allow of tlie more 
elementary faeta of cognition is here at an end ; .so far tlie 
mo.st con.spieuous factors at work have been those of what 
might be termed our ideational mechanism. In the higher 
proce~s.ses of tliought wo have to take more a<*c<junt of 
mental activity and of the part played by language. But 
it .seiiins preferable, before entering ujM.n thi.s, to explore 
also the emotional and active cori.stiliients of mind in their 
more elementary pliaseis. 

In mil* prelim in ary survey wo have seen Ih.il i»sychioal life e.onaists 
in Ihii main of a cobtinuon.s alternation of rocoptivo and reactivs 
con. scion. suess, in its curliest form, of alternations of »en«atioii 

and movement. At a later stage wo find that in the receptive pliasc 
ideation is uddeil to sensation, and that in the active pliasn thought 
ami ianoy, or the voluntary manipulation and control of the idea- 
tional trains, are added to the voluntary manipulation and control 
of the muwdos. At this liigher level nlf«o it is possible that 
form of receptive ooriwuousness may lead to either fo^ of active ; 
sensations may lead to tliought r.s^thic r;t;han to uyt? 

^',$omii. ■ Wumtt, . 
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I, and ideas apart fn»m ^nsatioiin may pnmipt lo lunseiilar 1^ stated, in too teleological to Rorve aa a purely ]».sychologieal 
ion. Tliovo is a lurtlicr eoDjplieation still : not only may either ' principle, aud, as generally formulatial and illustnited, it 

iJu'iU Ixitwl *»ltnpr m IlSrII I H I* 111' TIWlVl'TlII'lirs * . * - . ... . . ' . 


sense, and ideas apart from ^nsatioiin may pr«:mipt lo mnseniar 
'mcertion. Thevo is a lurtlicr eomplkation still : not only may eitl\er 
aciiHations or ideas leml to either must: ular or mm;tal movements, 
ilmt iiioveimmtH themselves, wlielhtM' of mind or ynb, may as mere 
prosontation.s ilotormine other iiiovemoiitH of eitj!J‘r kind. In this 


ilmt inov.m..mtH wlieth.-r M min.l or ««b, ,nay «s nu-.v of ..mttiTS fiuile outHide the ]..sycl.ol,;piHr.s 

prosontation.s dotormine other iiiovemoiitH of eitj^T kind. In this «eii, \\c are not now concerned to know //A// a hitter 
roBjiet.-t, however, moveim uts and thoughts in theniaelvi-s oj taste, is jiaiiiful or the gratilication of nn appetitt’ 

throngii Uioir stmsational and ideatioiKil ayoinjMiniiin'nts ni;iy he I plea^^int, hut niark.s distinclivc* of all painful pre.st.'tUa- 
reiranieil as ix'rtainiiig to the roccntivo suit? ol fonsi'iuuanrss. With . i i .1 11 i - i • 1 

tltcw i.n,viios. t.hci.rtl.« Moa.l .«,,v I...M that r.- ; “'Hs lh« o...,. I.as ..n<l tl.o Other arks. J r<.r.. a laoJog.ra 

rrpliv.; states leail tliTOii«li I'oeliiir to active .states, aii.) that stiiiKli.oiiit it may la; true elioilgli tliat the liiial etutse ol 


presentations that give neither pleasure nor meet with nt» 
resfjonsive action. Hut first the objection lunst. br jih-L tliut pn-sitnUi' 
tiuus that are in tlieinsolvos purely imlilb ivuL k.ul continually to 
very eiKigctie action, often the prMiu)»t« st am] most detiiiile :i.-tion. 
To this there are two aiiswitrs. First, on the higher levels of 
psyehi(?al life presentations in tliemsclycs imlillereiit are oltcii iii- 
fliitjctly inLeri?stiiig ns signs of, or as means to, ntlier presentation.^ 
that are more diivclly interesting. It is enougli for the )»i»?.‘':cnr, 
therefore, if it lie admitted that all such inditi'crcjjl prest-ntatioiis 
are without etVect usofteu as tln;y are iiist rnmeiilal in funheiing 


.shindpoint it may la‘ true ciiougli that the linal cause of 
sc:snal and parental feelings is the perpetnation of the 
species; hut this dtw'S not lic-lp ns to ascertain wliat 
common clia.ract»*r they have as a<-t,nal sfuirccs of feeling 
for the individual. From tin? hiologjcal slamljioint even 
the .senile decai.lcnce iind death of the individual may be 
slmwn to he advantageous to the race: hut it would cor- 
lainly be raid to dcscril>e this as advjintagi:oii.s to the 
individual, .so ditlerent are the two jioiius of vi«i\v. What 


thn ri\di/,.'itiou of somo ilcsii nVdc^i iid. Sccoudly, n large clrL'^s of I we are iu search ot, although a goiiendixaiion, has rolerence 

niovmiiciits, such as those cidlcd .scM.sori-motor and idi'oouotor, arc I to Komcthing much more concrete tliau cmicepitions like 

inilmte.! l.y i,.e.,ehl:.(io.>s tlwit me fie.uiei.tly, it M.U8t Ik.- allowe.l, j jjf 

neither plcusiii;dilc nor jKiiiitul. In all sudi crises, Imw^-vcr, tlu?rc j . r .,1 . j. ^ ^ - "r .1 

is prid)iihl v only an apparent exception to the principle of sulijectivc i ^eionsnc-'N.s ol the inoniciit i<> Midi ulterior facts as they 

selection, 'riu y iiuiy all he roganlcd as instanced of another iin- j imply. 

porlant psychological principle which we Jiavi* to deal with more 1 WTuVit po.s.sil)le it would be ouito unrieccssarv to e.vaniino 


is pr(d)iihlv only rui apparent exception to the principle of sulijectivc i ^eionsnc-'N.s ol the inoniciit i<> Midi ulterior facts as they 

selection, 'riu y may all be roganlcd as instanced of another iin- j imply. 

porlant psychological principle which we Jiavi* to deal with more 1 VWaVit po.s.sil)ki it would be cjuito unnecessary to e.vaniino 

fully ]»y and l^yviz. that voluntary .act huis ami Variety of pleasiirnhle and painful con- 

that gtlicr onlv avert pain or arc incjelv .siiljsidiarv lu pleasure- 

giving actions fi-nd at length, as the. clfect of habit: in the ir.dividn.nl ‘'^ciousne.ss in connexion w itli a general inquiry of this sort, 

and of hi-rcility ill tlie race, to become “ secondarily automatic^’’ It will l»c best to enumerate at the. outset the only case.s 


as it Ij.n.s been called. Siidi mecliiinical or instiiu'livc. dexterilie.s 
make jKKs.sihlc a more eincierit use of prcM’iil energies in .securing 
pilcasurabie and interest ing e\]H*nene» s. and, like the rings <d‘ former 
growths in a tree, athu'd a basis for fnrtlicr advame, as old ifit.erest.s 
pull and new one.s ]treseiit: Tliemselv»'s. Here, again, it suffices for 
onr pn sent piirpo.se if it V»e graiifed that there is a fair [»n;.sunipi ion 
iu favour of snptiosing all sii< li movemmits lo have heoii origiuall}’ 
initiated I'V lV»?Iiiig, as certainly very nmny of them were. 

Of the feeling itself that intervenes between tlu'sc? 
sensory and motor [rrosen tat ions tli(‘re is but little to be, 
said, ^riie chief [roint.s Jiavc been already insisted upon, 
viz., tliat it is not itself a presentaliou, Init a jnirely sub- 
jective state, at once the (dlV'-i’t of a change iu ivceptive 
consciousness and the cause of a change in motor consdou.s- 
ness; hence, its continual confusion either with the inovo- 
mentjgj wheilicr ideational or muscular, tliat are its expros 
./.vK^h, or with the .scii.satioiis or i.leas that are, its cause. 
For feeling as such is, so to put it, matter of Z/f Oe/ rather 
than of ilirect knowledge ; and all that w e know about it we 
know from its antecedents or consequents in presentation. 
C,\U8Es Pure feeling, then, ranging solely between the opposite 
“P extremes of pleasure and pain, we are natinally Icil to in- 
Fkklinu. 'whether there is any eorresponding contrast in the 

canse.s of feeling on the one hand, and on the other in its 
inariifesbitions and effects. To begin with the tii.st (jnes- j 
tion, w'liieli we may llius formulate: What, if any, are ; 
the invariable differenees characteristic of the presentations : 
or states of mind w'o respectively like and dislike ; or, tiiking j 
account of t he diverse soiircesof feeling . sensuous, lesthetic, | 
intellectual, active - is there anything that w'e can )»redicate 1 
alike of all that are ])lcasurable and ileiiy of all that are 
painful, and fire vcrsal It is at once evhlent that at lea.st 
in j.re.sen tat ions objectively regarded no such common 
characters will l>e found ; if w'e find them anyvvlicro it 
must be in some relation to the c.oi\.seion.s sul»ject, in 
the fact of presentation itself. There is one important 
truth coneeiTiing plea.sures and pains that may occur at 
once as an answer to our inquiry, and that is often ad- 
vanced as such, viz., that whatever is pleasurable tends to 
further and perfect life, and whatever is painful to disiurb 
or destroy it. The many seeming exceptions to this law' 
of self -conservation, as it has been called, proWbly all 
adpit of explanation in conformity with it,, so as to leave 
it§ sdb^taii^ial. truth uuiaipeadied.^ But this law, however 

■ ■■■* ' Fnmd 


tliat specially call for inve.stigation. Feeling may arise 
mainly from (1) single sensations or movemcjits, including 
in thiv^e wliat recent psychologists call their fnnr ; or it may 
Ik? chiefly ilelcnnincd liy (2) some coinl)ination or arrange- 
moiit of these pritnary presentations, --hence what might 
be styled tlic lower jcsthetic feelings. \V"o have thus 
among primary )>resun tat ions a more material and a more 
formal cause or ground of feeling. The nunc ie[>rc.st‘,nta- 
tion of thcMj sources of feeling involves nothing of moment: 
the idea of a bright inilnnr or a I fitter taste has not delinite- 
I m^ss or iiiten.sity eiiougli to product? feeling; and the ideal 
I [•resc?iitatiou of a harmonious arrangement of sounds or 
j colours does not i)i itself differ essentially as regards the. 

■ feeling it occasions from the actual jirescntatifni. When 
i wxj advance lo the level at which there occur idea.s more 
complex and more highly re])re.seijtativc? — or re re|>re.sfnta- 
live, as Mr Sjumcer would .say tlnni any we have yet con- 
sidered we can again distinguish between material and 
formal ground, s of fc?e]i)ig. To the first wo migliL refer, 

'V/'» (•^) the egoistic, sympathetic, and religions feelings; 
this chi-ss will )>rt)bably require but brief notice. 1’he 
.second, consi.sting of ( 1) the intclleetual and (a) the higher 
jc.st.hotie feelings, is nnae inijiorlant. 'I'ln re. is a special 
class of focling.s, whi(*h might bo distinguished from all 
the }»recediiig a.s /W/c.#', since they ari.se. from the meinor}' 
or expeebition of fe(?ling.s: liut iu fact these are largely 
involved in all the liigher feelings, and this brief reference 
to them will .sutlieo; of such hojic, fear, regret, are examples. 

1. The ttpiality and intensil v as 'well as the ilimition Sfiisa- 
and frequency of a sensation or nioviancnt all have toti<'u.saml 
do with det^^rminiug to what feeling it giv«?s rise. 
will be Inist to leave the last tw'o out of acconnl for a time, ^ 

.'Vpari fix)m these, the ph'asantncss or painfniness of a 
movement a|)poar.s to depend solely upon it.s intensity, 
that is to .say, u]>on tlie amount of effort necc.ssary to effect 
it, in such wise that a certain amount of exertion is agree- 
able ami any oxce.ss disagreeable. Some sensjitiona also, 
such a.s light and sound, are agreeable if not Ux) intense, 
their pleasantness increasing with their intensity up to a 
certain point, on neiiring which the feeling rapidly changes 
and beti^rnes dnyigreeaVjle or even painful. Other .sensa- 
tions, as bitter to-stea, r.//., are naturally unpleasant, how'- 
over faint, — though we must allow the possibility of nn 
acquired liking for motieratcly bitter or pui^ent flavours. 

But :in e^ry product unmistakablo 
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manifestations of disgust, if at all intense. Sweet tastes;^ 
on tlic other hand, however intense, are pleasant to an 
unspoiled palate, tlaaigh a]»t before long to become 
mawkish, like “sweetest honey, loathsome in his own 
delicioiusness,^’ as (Miiifeetioners’ apprentices are said soon 
to find. The painfulncss of ail painful sensations or 
movements incrwises with their intensity without any 
assignable inaxiinuiu being reaclietl. 

A oornparison of exani[>lo.s of this kind, wdiich it would 
be tedious to riesi'ribe more fully and which are indeed too 
familiar to neetl inneh deseri[>t.ion, seems to show (1) tliat, 
so far as feeling is fletennined by the intensity of a pro- 
sentatioii, there is pleasure so long as attention can be 
ada 2 )ted or accominodated to the presentation, and pain so 
soon as the iiiten.^sity is too great for this ; and (2) that, 
so far as feeling is determined by the <piality of a presenta- 
tion, those that are pleasurable eiihiige the fn'ld of con- 
sciousness and introduce or agreeably increase in intensity 
certain organic sensations, while those that are painful 
coutniot the field of consciousness and intiVKbntc or disagree- 
ably increase in intensity certain organic sensations. 'J'ln;re 
are certain other hedonic etVects due to <jnality the exa- 
mination of which wo must for the [)rcscnt defer. Meau' 
while as to the first [Munt it may be suggested, as at any rate 
a working hyt»otliesis, that in itself any and every simple 
sonKsatioii or movement is pUiJisnrablo if there, is attention 
forthcoming udcupiate to its intensity. In the earlii‘st. 
and .sim 2 dt*st phases of lib*, in whicli tlie presentation- 
continuum is bnt little iliflcrentiated, it is reasonable to 
suppose that variation in Uio intensity (‘f presentation 
pre[>on(lerates over changes in the quality of [iresontalion, 
and that to the same extent feeling is determined by the 
formc.i* and not liy the latter. And, whereas this de[)end- 
cnee ou intensity is invariul)le, there is no ground for 
sujiposiiig the, quality of any primary presentation, when 
not of excessive, intensity, to be invariably disagri:*eable ; 
the clianges abovo-nicntioned in tlu'. herlonic efteets of bitter 
tastes, sweet tastv's, or the like tend rather to prove the 
«:ontrary This brings ns to the second point, and it retpiires 
some elucidation. \Ve need hero to call to mind the con- 
tinuity of onr presentations and os^jocially the existence of 
u background of organic sensations or somatic conscious- 
ness, as it is variously termed, lly the lime lliat cpialita- 
tiv(‘.ly distinct presentations have been diflerentiated from 
this t.’ommon basis it l>ecomes possible for any of these, 
without having the intensity requisite to alToct feeling 
directly, to cliange it indirectly by means of tlic .systemic 
sensations accompanying them, or, in other wmxls, l>y their 
tone. The physiological concomitants of these changes of 
somatic b)ne are largely rellex niovenients or equivalents 
of movements, .such as alterations in cii-cnlatory, respira- 
tory, and exen tory processes. Snch movements ore. psy- 
chologically movements no longer, and are rightly regarded 
as iiertainlrig wholly to the sensory division of presenta- 
tions. Jhit originally it may have been otherwise. To 
us now, ^these organic reflexes seem bnt [»art and parcel of 
the special sen.satiou Avho.se tone they form, and w^iich 
they accompany even Avlien that sen.sation, so far as its 
mere intensity goes, might bo doomed indiflth*cnt. But 
[lerh.i’ps at lirst the special qualities iliat are now through- 
out unpleasant may have l>oen always preaonted Avith an 
excessive intensity that wouhl Ihj painful on tlii.H score 
alcftjc, and the reflexes that at present pertain to them 
may then have V)cc?n psycdiologically the expression of this 
pain.^ At any r ale it is manifestly unfair to refuse either 

^ In the lowly organisms tluit niworb fooil Uiiectiy Ihrou^ the skin 
bitter juices «s exist naturally might ntonce pi^nce very A'xoleiit 
efTectu, — coniparable, say, to HoaUibig ; a*;^ the i-eticjces then catablUheVl 
may have been eontinuetl by natural Helcction bo as to eave from 
l>olsoning the higher orgnuism^i, whose absorbent surfaces are inte^al 
ami only guardeit in this way by the organ of tast^ Some light is 


to seek out the primitive effects of the senBationi) in ques- 
tion and alloAv for the workings of heredity, or to rettkon 
this accompanying systemic feeling a.s part of them, Tlio 
latter seems tl^e readier and perhaps, too, tlie preferable 
cour.se. .A wonjl will now aufHcc to explain what is meant 
by enlarging and ^ntracting the thdd of (‘onsciousne.ss 
and agreeably increasing or tle( reasiiig certain elements 
therein. 

The difference in i^oint is manifest on comparing the flow 
of spirit.s, buoyancy, and aninnition wliieli rc.sult from a 
certain duration of pleasurable .sen.sal ions witli the lowness 
or dejircssimi of s;i)irits, tlie gloom and lu;aviness of luMirt, 
a[)t to ensue from [ihysical pain. Common 

language, in fact, leaves us no choice but to deserib(> these 
contrasted state.s by figures which clearly inqily that they 
differ in the range and \aricty of the ])re.seuuitioMs that 
make ujj consciousness, ami in the (juickness with whi(‘h 
these succeed eacJi other.- it is not merely that in hilarity 
as contrasted witli dejee.ticm tlio train f>f idea.s takes a 
wider .sweet) and .sliow.s greater liveliness, but as it were, at 
the. baek of thi.s, on the lower level of t)nrely sensory ex- 
]»enence, certain organic siaisations wiiich are ordinarily 
indifferent aciiuire a gentle inttmsity, whieli seem.s by bow- 
ing over to quicken and extend the ideational strciim, as 
Avo see, for instance, in the efieets of mountain air ami 
sunshine. Or, on the other liaiul, tliese se.ii.'>ations bec.oine 
so violently intense to drain off ami ingulf all available 
energy in one monotonous corroding care, an t)p 2 »rc.s.sivo 
Aviiight which leaves no place for free movement, no life 
or leisure to respond to what are wont to be ])leasnrable 
solicitalioii.s.'^ 

A.s regards the duration and the frequi.-ncy f»f ])rt senta- 
tion, it is in general true that the hedonic effect mmvu 
attain.s its maximum, and tlien, if plemsant, rapidly de- 
clines, or even changes to its <>p[K>site. Bains in like manner 
dijcline, but more sloAvIy, and without in tJie same sen.sfi 
changing to ]»lea.sures. 1'he. like hold.s of too frequent rejie- 
tition. Physiological ex|»Ianation of these fact.s, good a.s 
far as it goes, is, of course, at once forthcoming : sensibility 
is blunted, time is required for restoration, and so forth ; 
but at least Ave Avant tlic psychological eqiiiv.ilent of nil 
this. Ill one re.spect w’o find nothing materially riew^ ; so 
far as continued ])re.seiitatioii entails diniinislied iiitensit}" 
Ave have nothing but diminished feeling as a consequence ; 
.so far as its continued p re.se. n tat ion entails .satiety the train 
of agreeable accom2>animents eease.s in whioli the ]>Ica.sur- 
able tone consisted. But in another way long duration 
and frequent ropetition [»i\»dnce indirectly certain clianic- 

tbrowii on cjiiestions of thi.s kind by tli • Wry inlero.sting exporiment?* 
of r>r Hoinuiics ; fr>r h {;;iruL*ral jiccount ol these see his Jelltf-jhhf 
i^tar-Jish^ and *Sm~nrc/(fnSy cliiip. ix. 

- This is one .uiiioiii? many ca.tf.s in which the .stuby j.f a vooubnlary 
is full of instruction to thu psycholojfist. Ths? readier wlio will be at 
thn Iroublu to c ompare thti pnrullcl columns iimlor the be.uliiig “Passive 
AMbctioiis,’’ in Hogfit’s TKeisaiirnn of F.nifUsh Wordft and Phraaesy will 
tiinl uuq)h.t procif both of this general statement and of wh.at is said 
above in the text. 

Observation and experiment .show tliat tin- pliysiral .sigiiB of pain Iti 
(he higher animals consist in sm*h r.hanges ns u lowered fiml weaker 
pulse, reduction of the siirfj«;e tempcr.atnrK, »pii<?kenfd nspiration, 
ilil.'itation of the iris, and t)ie like. Ami .so far a-s can be ascertaino4i 
these effects are not altogether the eniotioiiftl reaction to pain hut iu 
large juc.asure its actual aecoini>fniiments, tlie physit^al shlo of what 
we have called its tone. The follitwing is .1 gootl dcHcription of these 
general characteiiHlics of feeling “ Kii iiieine tomp.s, il se fait um 
aerie do laoiivemcnta geiieniux do flexion, vonnne si IViiimal vonlait 
so rendre plus petit, ct olfrir moiua do surface a la doulour. II est 
iW'i’esaant do remarquer quo, j)onr Thomme commo pour tons les 
animaux, on rctroiive ces niSmea moiu'enienta gdn^raux de flexion et 
d^oxtension repomUint aux setitinienta iU pluiBir (ie la 

clpuleuT.. Le plaUir K'pond d iin latmvefuwit. 
dilatation, trextension. Au contrairo, 
on ae rcthrme : aur noi ; e’e^ nn 

Jllchet,. ; 
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toristic effects on feeling in consequence of habituation 
and accommodation. AVe may get used t(^a paiiifuJ |iiv- 
»sentation in such wise tliat wo cefise to Ix^conscious of it 
as ix)sitively disagreeable, thougli its oossiftion is at oiico 
a source of pleasure; in like nianner we^coiiio to require 
things simply because it is ]»aiaful lb be without them, 
although their possession has long ceased to be a ground 
of ])ositive eigoymerit. This loss (or gain) eoi]se<|uent on 
accommodation ’ has a most important effect in clifuiging 
the sources of feeling : it helps to transfer alteiitiou from 
mere sensations to what wo may distinguish as iiiHu-csis. 
ComluQ' 2. Certain sensations or niovena nts not separately uu 
atiiHLs oi j)|easaiit become so when presented together or in ininie- 
diato succession ; and contrariwise, some combinations of 
of »iov€. sensations or of movements may be such as to afford ]»lea- 
lueaU. sure distinct from, aTul often^reator than, any tliat tluy 
se[)arately yield. Here again we iliid that in some cases 
the ctfect seems mainly to depend on intensity, in otlurs 
mainly on quality, (i.) As instances of the former may l.>e 
mentioin‘d the plcasnrabh'ness of a rliytlimic succession 
of sounds or movements, of symmetrical forms and curved 
outlines, of gentle crescendos and iliminuendos in sound, ami 
of grajiual variations of .shade in colour, and tin* painfulness 
of nickering lights, ‘ ‘ beaU 'M n musical notes, false lime, 
false steps, false <juanlitios, .and the like. In all tliese, 
w’henever the result is }>lea.sural)le, attc'iition can Im readily 
accoinniodiiled, -is, so to say, economically meted out; 
and, whenever tlui result is painful, altenlion is surprised, 
balkeil, wasted. 'Phus we. cun make more movciuciits and 
with less ex|.K‘nditiirc (»f energy when they are rhythmic 
than w'lien they are not, as the ]K.Tfonnance.s of a ball- 
room or of troo].>s marching to music amply testify. Of 
this economy we liave also a striking ])ro(.>f in tiie ease with 
W'Jiich rhythmic laiiguago is retained, (ii.) As instances 
of the latter may bo cited those arrangemoiits of musical 
tones and of colours that are called harmonious or the 
(>I»[»osite,. Harmony, however, must be taken to have a 
different meaning in the two cases. AVhen two or tliree 
tones harmonize there results, as is well known, a distinct 
pleasure over and above any ])Ieasiue due to tlie tones 
Ihemselve.s. On the other hami, tones that are discordant 
are unpleasant in sj>ite of any idoasantnoss they may liave 
singly. I'esidos the negative condition of ab.sence of 
beats, a musical interval to be pleasant must fulfil cerlain 
|)Ositive conditions, sutHciently expressed for our piurpose 
by saying that two tones are jdeasant when they give rise 
to few combination-tones, and wdien among tliese there 
are several that coincide, and that they are unpleasant 
when they give rise to many ctmil>ination tones, and vyhen 
among these there are few or none that coincide. Too 
many tones together prevent any from lieing distinct. Hut 
where tones coincide the number of tones actually present 
is loss than the number of possible tones, and tlieie is a 
proportionate siinplitication, so to put it : more is com- 
manded and wdth less effort. A recent writer - on harmony, 
in fact, compares the confusion of a discord to that of 
“trying to reckon up a sum In one’s head and failing 
because the numbers are too high.” A different explana- 
tion must be given of the so-called harmonics of colour. 
The pleasurable effect of graduations of colour or shade— to 
which, as lluskm tells us, the i;ose owes its victorious beauty 
when compared with other flowers — has been already nicn- 
tiohed : it is rather a quantitative than a qualitative effect. | 
What wo are now concehied with are the pleasurable or 


* It hak bean deSnitely forniulated, hut in physiological Unguage, 
by !Dr Ehiln as the Ijaw of Novelty : “No second o^urrcuco nf any 
. whether pleasure, pain* or niere excitement, 

, tizhe has been 

: iheir exhauetiou (4ftnd and 
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j^j>ainfnl combinations of clifFcrcnt nngracluatcfi colours. A 
f.ompari.son of those seems to justify the general stateineut 
that those colour.s yiehl good combinations that are far 
ajtart in the colour circle, while those near together are 
apt to 1)0 discurdant. The explanation given, viz., tlmt 
the one nrrangement secures and the other prevents ja rfiM t. 
retinal activity, .seems on tlie whole sati.sfaetory, e.s[)ecially 
if we aekno\vjt:dge tlic teM.di;iicy of all recent iiivc.stigation.s ^ 
and di.slingiiisli .sensibility to colour and .sen,sibility to mere 
light as bot.li i'sy«holngir;dly and ])h\.vit)logic.all 3 ’ two 
sc[»arate faet.s. Thus, w lu n ri'd and green are juxtaposed, 
the roll increases the saturation of tlii- gieen and the green 
that r»i tlio j’ed, so that bn’di rulours ari' lirighleiied in 
brilli.'ince. ]>uL such an efffct is only ploasing to the cliild 
and the savage; for civil i/e«l men I lie contrast, is excos-sive, 
and colour.s less C'.uiiphrtrly ojjposr**], as red and l»luo, are 
prefeired, each being a n >t from tlie otin r, s() that as the 
eye wanders to and Iroovn* their boid< r dillVTcnt elenu nts 
are active by tnrn.s. Hed and oiange, again, are bad, in 
that both exliaust: in a .similar maum r and leave the. re- 
maining Jactor.s out «.>f play. 

d. The more or le.ss sjMiutauv'ou.s working.s of imagina • 
tion, as well a.s tliat ilirect cuulrol of this woikiug necr.v-aiy in- 
to thinkiiux iii the. stricter seiisi*, are alwav.s productive 
r • ' 1 • ■ I ^ . 1 tion. 

jeuii *»r pl<.a.sure. in var\nig (hgreo.s. liiough the ox- 

I position of the liigher iiitellcelLial ].nx?e.s.-e.s ha.> not Act 
I been reaelied, ihoie will lie uu iin’onvenicnco in at once 
taking aecount of their (fleets on feeling, since these arc 
fairly obviun.s and largely imlepcndcnt of any analysi.s (ff 
the prcK'c.sses tin nis<‘l\ cs. It will al.'-o be convenient to 
include under tlie. one term “ intelleclual feelings,’^ not 
only the feelings eonnci-tcd with c('.itainty, doubt, jicr- 
plexity, comprehension, and .so fortli, but also wliat tlie 
Herbiirtiau p.syel)ologists -wliose work in tlii.s de|»aitmetit 
of j)sychology ks classical - liavt* called 'jKtr ♦./■•■(VA/n.v tlie 
formal feelings, - that i.s to .say, feelings w liicli they regard 
a.s entirely determined by the form of the flow of idcu.s, 
and not by the ideas ibemxlves. Thus, bo the idea.s 
what they may, wdien their fuiward movement is cheeked 
by divergent or ob.strneting lines of a.ss()ciation, and c.s()eci- 
ally wlieii in tin’s manner avc are hindored, .say, from re- 
collecting a name or a quotation (as if, c.g., tin* iia!m.^s of 
Archimedes, Anaximenes, aud Anaximander each niTOsted 
the clear revival of the <ulier), we are. eouscious of a certain 
.str.dn and uppre.ssivoin.'ss, whicli gi\e way to monientary 
relief when at length what i.s wanted ri.^es into dLstinct 
con.scion.siu:.ss and onr idea.^ resume their flow. Here 
again, too, as in rmiscidar movements, we liave the con- 
trast of exertion and {acilitv, ^hen “thoughts re.fu.se to 
Ilow'” ami we work “ iuvita Minerva, ’’ or Avhen the appro- 
priate ideas .seem to unfold and di.s[»lay them.sehes before 
u.s like a vision before one iiisj)iri<l. To l»e confronted 
Avith proposition.s Ave cannot reconcile /.r., with what i.s 
or appeaiV incon.sistent, false, contradictory is apt to be 
painful ; the recognition of truth or logical coherence, on 
the •ther hand, is pleiLsurable. The feeling in eitlier case 
is, no doubt, greater the greater our interest in the subject- 
matter ; but the mere conflict of idea.s as sucli is in itself 
depressing, and the disin-rnnient of agroemeut, of the one 
in the many, in like manner a distinct satisfaction. I^,oav 
in the one cose Ave are coiLscums of futile efforts to com- 
prehend ns one ideas Avhicli the more distinctly avo appre- 
hend thoin for the purpose only prove to be the more 
coni[)letely and diametrically opposed ; Ave can only affirm 
and mentally envisage the one by denying and suppressing 
the reprtseiitation of the other, and yet we have to strive ; 
to predicate both and to embody them together in the 
same mental ima^. Attention is like a hou^ 
agatoat ifeelf is effort but it is not effective, for^^ . 

tfo field; of ; V 
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arrestc(3. When, on tlie other liand, no discern a cornmoti 
j)rincij)le among diverse and apparently disconnected jjar- 
ticnlars, instead of all tlie attention ne can comiimnd being 
taxed in the se])arate aj)prehen.sum of these “disjecta mem- 
bra,” they becoiiK^ as on(i, ami we seem at once to liave at 
our disj>o.sal resotirces for the coniinand of an enlarged 
field and tl‘e detection of new resemblances. 

4. ( ’losely related to these formal intclloetnal feelings 
are certain of the higlier iPsthetic feelings. A reference 
to some of the (.* 011 ) fnon places of lesthetical writers may 
bo sudiciciit briefly to exhibit the loatling charai teristics 
of these feelings. There is a nide agrei incnt among men 
in general as to wliat is beautiful and what is not, and it 
is the l>ii.'viiit\ss of a treatise on iMn]»irical a‘stlM‘tics from 
an analysis of these matters of fa^’t to gnna-alize tlie 
principles of tast<», - to do, in fact, for one somve (»f pleasure 
ami pain what wo are liere attempting in a meagre fashion 
for all. And tlieso piinciples are the more important in 
their bcai'ing upon the larger })sycliologieal (picstion, be- 
cause among a-stlietic etiects arc reckoned onJy such as arc 
pleasing or otln-rwisi? in Themselves, apart from all recog- 
nition of utility, ')f [lossession, or of iilterim- gratification of 
ujy kiml wliaiever. Tims, if it should ]*e olijectod that 
the intellectual satisfaction of consistency is really due to I 
its utility, to the fact that wliat is incompatible and inoom- j 
[irehensible is of no avail for j»ractical guidance, at least ! 
this oljc'ction will not liold against tlie lesthctic princi])Ie | 
of vnift/ i.H vfO’ir/f/. In acconlance wifli this ]»rimary maxim I 
of art criticism, at tlie one extreme art juoduelions are con- | 
demned for monotony, as incapable, of sustaining interest I 
because “empty,” “bald,” and “poor”; at the oilier ex- j 
treine they are L‘ondeimie<l as too incoherent and discoii 
ueeltd to furnish a centre of interest. And those are held 
as so far [iraisewortliy in Avhicii a variety of elements, l>e 
they movements, forms, colours, or incidents, instead of 
conflicting, all unite to enhanco each other and to form not 
merely a mass but a whole. Another priiici()le that servos 
to tlirow light on our impiiry is that wliicli lias been trailed 
the [iriiuiple td viz., that an ellect is pleasing in 

pro[iortu)n as it is attained by little effort and sim|»le 
niemis. 'riie brotiiers Weber in their classic work on human 
loc.omoiion discovcrcil tljat tliose movements that are 
jvsflictically beautiful are also physiologically correct ; grace 
and case, in fact, are wellnigh synonymous, as Herbert 
S[)cncer jioiuts out, and illustrates by apt iiistances of 
graceful attitudes motions, and forms. The sjune writer, ” 
again, in seeking for a more general law underlying tlie 
current ma’dnis of writers on com[»o.sition and rlieloric 
is led to a special formulation of this princLjde as applied 
to style, viz., that “economy of the recijiient\s attention 

the secret of effect.” 

Perhaps of all a‘stheticai |irin(nples the m(»st wide- 
reaching. as well as jiractically tlie most important, is that 
which cxi>lnins {esthetic ellect.s by association.'i Thus, to 
take one examt»lc where so many are possible, the civiak- 
ing of frogs and the monotonous ditty of the cuckooiowe 
their pli%*is.'i.ntness, not directly to what they arc in them- 
selves, but entirely to their intimate association with 
.s|>ring-time and its gladness. At first it iniglit seem, 
tijerekiro, ihat there is nothing fresh in this prini'iple 
relevant to our jiresent inquiry, since a pleasure that i.s 
only due to avssociation at once carries back the cjnestion 
to its sources, so that in asking tvhy the spring, for ex- 
ample, is pleasant we should l)e returning to old ground. 
Bat this is not altogether true ; u‘sthetic etftvcts call up not 

^ Compare Keclinor, VorfdiitU djtr AeHtl!i4sLik^ ii- p, 
full Htyle for it is “ Priiidpder okonotui.'^chcu Vcrwfijiduug der Mittol 
O'ler 4es kleiiistcn Kraftinasses.” 

s h^ay9y SkienUHc^ and vol. li., Btui. L and 
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1 merely ideas but ideals, A great vvork of art itnproveB 
upon the real in two respects : it intensilios and it trans- 
figures. It is^or art to gatlmr into one focus, cleared . 
from dross ami commonplace, tlie genial memories of a 
lifetime, the insvinctive memories of a race ; and, where 
theory can only cla.ss^'fy and arrange what it receives, art- ^ 
in a measure free from “the litoral unities of time and 
place creates and glori ties. Still a rt eschews t he abstract 
and si.>oculativo ; however [ilastic in its hands, the material 
wrought is always that of sense. W'e. have already noticed 
iimre than once the iKivver which [iriniary lU’oscntations 
liave to sustain vivid re-presen tat ions, ami tlie bearing of 
til is on the {esthetic etfects of works of art must be straight 
way obvious, 'flie notes ami colours, rhymes and rhythms, 
forms and movements, which produce the lower iosthetic 
reelings also serve as tlie ii^swins of bringing into view, 
and maintaining at a liiglu*r level of vividness, a w’idor 
range and How of j»lc)isiiig ideas than we can ordinarily 
commaml. 

;>. When we rc;n‘h the level at vvljich tliere is distinct Kgoistio 
self consciou.snoss (cornp. ]). S j j, we* laive an inijMirhint class 
of feelings <letcrniined by Ihii relation of the [»resent{ition 
of self to the. oilier coiitimts of consciou.sno.ss. And feelings, 
the knowledge of other selvi‘,s advMnces fhui jufssu will 
that (U‘ one s own self, so :iloMg with the egoistic leelings 
appear ci rtain s<*cial or altruistic feelings. The two bave 
niueh ill common ; in pride and sliaim\ for example, 
{iccount is taken (»f the estimate other juTsons form of us 
;i.nd of our regani tf>r llicm ; wliiJe, on tin* other haml, 
wlicn we arlmire or il('.s])isc, congratiiljile or jiity another, 
vve Inive always pnsent toour miml a nune or le.ss definite 
conception of self in like cirraimstanccs. it will therefore 
amply serve all the ends of our lU’esent im|iiiiy if we 
briefly survey tliii le.ading eliaracteristics of some eontrasted 
egoistic feelings, siieh as self-c«.‘inplacene.y and disat)pon)t- 
nient. When a imin i.s pleased with liiinself, his acliieve- 
ijieiit.s, j*os.sessitnis, or cireninstam^es, such pKiisure is the 
result of a comparison of Jiis present po.sitimi in this 
respect vviili some former ]»osition or with the position of 
some oiiii else. Without deseeiiding to details, we may 
say that two jiro.sjiects are liefore liiin, and the larger and 
fairer is reeogiii/ed as Lis own. Tiider disajipoiniinent 
or revei-.se tli(‘ same two pit-tures may be |>re.sent to his 
mind, but accoiiijianied I'v the eertainty that tJu‘ better 
is m)t his or is his no iimre. So far, then, it might l)o 
sai<l that the contents of his oon.seionsne.ss are in ejicii ca^se 
the same, the wiiolc diirerimee lying iu the different 
relationslii]) to self. But this makes all tin? difference 
even to the contents of his cxmscioiisness, as vve shall at 
once see if wc eon.^ider its active side. Even the idlest 
and most thoughtless mind teems with intentions and 
expt‘ctatiori.s, and in its prosperity, like the fool in the 
[larable, tliinks to pull down its barns and build greater, 
to take, its ease, cat, drink, and be merry. The support 
of all this ]>lea8ing show and these far-renching aims is, 
iu)t tlie bare knowledge of what abumlance will do, but 
the reflexion — These many gfKHl.s are mine. In mind 
alone final cansixs have a place, and tlic end can protbice 
the beginning ; the ]>ros|)Cct of a suhimcr makes the pre- 
sent into spring. But action is pamlysed or impossible 
w’hen the means evade us — ^ 

“ Now dro|tft ;it once, the prido of awful state; 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate,” 

and a bleak and wintry barrenuesa ia filled with, the 
em]>tines 8 of desi)air. In 80 far aa a monV life consists 
in the abundance of the things he po^dRSot^, sec tben 
why it dwindles with these. T^like holds 
complaceney or di 8 i)licertcy^.r^ |^rs 0 » 4 l 

worth or on. the - 
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Sum- We are now at tlic end of our survey of certain typical piclp to make tbe gcncnil view clearer. First, it may he 
maryauil and painful states. The an.swcr to our in- urged that, jmcording to this view, it ought to he one con- 

result. ^ q^iry mIFk;}] it seems to suggest is that l#ere is j»lea..snre tinuous ]»ain to fall asioep, since in this state consei()usne>s 
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ill proportion as a maxiriinin of attoiitjS.n is effectively 
exercised, and in proportion as suclt eff(.*etive atten- 
tion is frustrated l>y distractions, .shocks, or iricornidetc 
and faulty adaf>tations, or fails of exercise, owing to the 
narrowness of the field of consifiousness and the slowness 
and sinallness of its changes. Something must be said in 
exiilhration of this formula, and certain objections that 
might be made to it innst lie considered. First of all, it 
im]>lif,s that fiicling is determined j»artly by (inantitative, 
or, as wo might say, material, conditions, and partly by 
eonditienis tliat are fornial or ([iialilaiiw. As regards the 
furnier, both tlni intensity or conoentratl<m of attemtion 
and its ditfusion or the exteiij. of the lield of coiiseionsness 
liave to be taken into accounl. Atiesition, whatevin* else 
it is, is a limited ijuantity 

I’’luii])iis minor rst ad singula sensiis-- 

to ^tuote Hamilton's pet adage, ^loi’eover, as wo have 
seen, atteiilion iv(piircs time. If, then, iitteution be dis- 
tributed over loo wide a lield, there is a c.ornis|>ondiiig loss 
of intensity, and so of tUstiiicliiess : wo tend towards a 
succe,ssion (if indistingnishables indislingiiLshablo, there 
foj-e, fmm no sneee.ssioii. We must not have more pro 
.seniations in the lield of conseiousnoss than will allow of 
some, eonee.ntrilion of attentiv'-n : a ina\iminn ditbisiem 

will not «lo. A Miaxiiiuim ronceutiMtion, in like iinnuier - 

even if tln-ro wen^ no other objeelinn to it would .seem j 
to conllie.t with tin* general cruiditinjis of coiisructusness, i 
ijia..‘Miindi as a single, simple jiresentat ion, luwvover inteii>e, \ 
would admit of no dilVerentiati<»ti, and any c(»mplex pre i 
siuitaiion is in some sort a jdurality. The most clTeetive i 
attontioM, then, as ngards its (piantitauve conditions, • 
must lie sr.mewlieru between the two zeros of complete • 
inditl’ereiiee and Ciunpleto absorption. If there be an I 
exec.ss of diHnsion, eireetive attention will in<*roa.sc up tt» i 
a certain [loint as eoncentraiion increases, Imt Iteyond that 


is rapidly restricted both as to intensity and range, 'fhis 
statement is eiitindy true as regards the inti-nsity and 
.substantially true as regards the range, at ha-st <if tlie 
higher consciousness; certain rna.ssive and agreeai»hM)rganic 
sensations ]iertaiii to falling a.sleep, but the. variety of 
presentations at all events grous le.-s. F*ut then llie 
cajiacity to attend is also rapidly declining : even a slight 
intruding sensation entails an acute .sense of strain in one 
sense, in place, of the. mas.sive j.leasurc of re|*ose throughout ; 
ami any \i»lnntarv c»»neen1 ralioji eiiJier in onler to move 
or to lliink involves a like *.rg.inir‘ ciaitlict, futile etliirt, 
and ari’c.st of balmy ease, ’rhere is .a.s ri-gavd.s the im>rc 
detinite constiruenls of lln; field of {•( n.-^civiii.aiess a cIom* 
rc,.sc inblancc between nariiral rhi piness and ihe Mate ed 
nnnK)tonous hnmdre.in we call leilinm or ninui ; and yet 
tlie \ery .same excilenient. lliat would relieve tbe one by 
dis.sij»ating the weaiinc-s of inaction wonlil diMnrb the 
other l»v renewing the weaiiiies.s of actiini ; the one. i.s 
conunoiisiiratc- witii llie resources of the momeo.t, thcolh»*r 
i.snot. Thus themaxininin «-f eiro< li\e attenti<'n in (jue'lion 
i.s, a.s Aristotle would say, a maximum ‘Melalive to ns. ' 

It i.s ]*o.s>ible., tlnrefore, that a cljange from a widir to 
a narrower lield of Of'U.sciousness may l>e a plea.viirabh? 
change;, if attention is mori* i fVectively engaged. Strictly 
speaking, however, the, .so-eulled negative ]^hasnrf;s of rest 
! do not con.si.st in a nu're narrowing of t lie field of conscion.'^- 
ness so mucli as in a (‘hange in tlie amonnt of conciut ration. 
^^a.s.sivo ca’ganic .seJis;iti(‘ns eoiim'cted with restoration lake 
tlie place c‘f the comparatively aeule .sensalicjns of jaded 
|Miwers for<*od to work. We have, then, in all ca-ses to 
ix'ur in mind this .suljectivi' relativity of all pha.>urablo 
or jiainfnl .states of cmisciou.siu'.ss. 

ihit tlierc is still anotlun; and more serious diificnlly to Do plea 
face, it ha.s long been a bnrnimj* »|m >tion witli theoretical 
moralists wlielluT pleasures dilVi.rp c.iily (juantitativoly 


|>oint will ilccreaso if this inteii.silication coniinne.s to in- j diilcr qualitalivcly as well, lietlier ]>syehological analysis liveUy 
“ ■ * 1 will ju.stify the <‘ommon eli.-linetion of liigher and lower 


crcfjise ; and viro w /'so., if th«:ro be an evecss of eonceiilia - 
tion. Ilut, in.asmmdi as these ipiantital ivo conditions 
invadve a- plurality of distinguishable, presentations or 
change.s in coi)scicm.sne.ss, iho way is open for formal con- 
dition.s ns well. Since ditlcrcnl prc.scnfai.ions consort 
diirerently' when above the throslioltl of C(»n.'<ciousncs.s 
together, one fielrl may be wider and yet as intensr; as 
another, or inten.ser and yet as wide, owing to a more 
advantagenus arrangement of its c()n.stitucnt.s.* 

The doctrine here developed, viz., that feeling depends 
on erticiency, is in the main as old a.s Aristotle ; all tliat 
lia.s been done i.s to give it a more accurately [isycliological 
expri's.sion, and to free it from the im[>]icarion.s of the 
faculty thevwy, in wliicli form it was expounded by Hamil- 
ton. Of ]>ossible objections there are at least two that 
W'O must anticipate, and tlie cmisiderntiou of wirn-h will 

^ A.s it i.'» iuii^ssiblc. to .s;iy thn.t any «U.stin^r«i.vl)jible inx'.wutalioii is 
sdwobituly siniplt*, t.lio Jiypotho-sis of Mil)«Mns<*ioiisiic.s.s wonM Ic.'iv^ as 
fixio to flsaiune that any j»h*n.saTituo.ss or ii«pl(iasiintii<^s.s that cannot bt*. 
explained on the .score of interwity i.s dne to soino obscurn harmony or 
di.si'ord, compatibility or incompatibility, of elcTiioiits not se[Ktratoly 
dtsceriiible. Hut this thoutdi leinptiii^jf, is not really a very 
]>roctvlure. If a p.vrtioukir prcsciitation Is pleaaiirttble or painful in 
such wi.w as to lead to a redistributiou of attention, it is U‘.n«onal»lH to 
look for ftu explanation primarily in it<j connexion with tlie of the 
lield of conscioiiincaa. Moreover, it is obvious -•aiiice what takes 
pliM» In snbconscionsnws can only bo o.vplained in analojry with what 
tak^ place in cousciouaness-^that, if we have an iiiexptioahle in the one, 
we muHt have a coiTospouding inexplicable in the other. If the feeling 
fyrdHueed by what oomporta itself as a aimplo prefrentation cannot l)o 
\i^ what is in oQ^cioiimieaii, we i^ould be forced to Ufimit 
simply beeattse they are m\ 


jilcsisurc.s or force us to roc<>gi)izc uothing but dilVeivuccs 
1 of dt'greo, of duration, ami .m) f<*i‘th,-' n.s cxpc.undorl, c.»/., 
j by Tlciitham, who.<cj cynical ‘M*u.-:lipin is ns good n.s 

I ]H>etrv provided it be a-s plca.saut,*’ wa.< long a slnnibjiug- 
i Idock in Hic way of utilitarianism. 'Dm entire issue here 
I isoonfusctl l>y an arnlugiiity in leniis that lia.s been already 
I noticed : plea.suro ami j»h?asure.s liave not the .s^anie eonno- 
I tntion. Ily d pleasure or jdcasures no nu nn somt' a.s.sign- 
ablo presentation or jwesoniatiou.s w liicli art'. jdea.sant,- 
alford pleasure ; by ]»Ioasuro .simply is meant tills subjci't- 
ivc .state of feeling itself. Tlie- former, like other object.s 
of knowledge, admit of clas.silicat.inn and conijjarjson : we. 
may distinguish them a.s coarse, or a.s nolde, or. if we will, 
as cheap ifud whole.some. l>ut , while the c<ne<rx of feeling 
are manifold, the feeling itself is a .suljective. slate, varying 
(udir in intensity and diinUion. The licst evidence of this 
lies in the general character of the action.s that ensue 
through feeling, ” the matter whieh lia.s ne.vt to engage us. 
Whatever Ixj the variety in the sources of jdeasure, what- 
ever be the mi»rdl or conventional o^stimate of their worthi- 
ness, if a given state of con.sciousness is pleasant we seek 
to retain it, if ])a inful to bo rid of it : wc prefer greater 
jvleasiire before less, less pain before greater. This is, 
in fact, tlie whole meaning of [irefcrence as a psychological 
term. Wisdom and folly prefer each the course which the 
otlier rejects. Both courses cannot, indeed, be objeGtively 
preferable ; that, however, is not a matter for ])sychology. 
But^ as soon as reflexion begins, exceptions to this primary 
principle of action seem to arise continually, even though 
we re^rd the individual as a law to himself . Such 
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lions, howevor, wo inay luosuntly finrl to Ih> apparent only. ^ 
At any rate the principle is obviously true l)oft)re retlexion 
begins, — true so long as we arc rlealing with actually 
present sources of feeling, anil not with their re- ]) resent a- 
tiuns. But to ailinit this is psyciiologicully to admit 
every tiling, at least if niiml is to be geiieticully cxjilained. i 
Assuming, then, that we start 'witli only ipuiutitative 
variations of feeling, w'c have to atteinjd to explain tlio ! 
development of formal and qualitative ditVercnces in tin.* 
grounds of ft'cling. I>ut, if aversions and |)nrsnits result I 
from inconnncnsiirable states of jiaiu ajul jdeasTire, tliere ! 
seems no other way of saving the unity and cuntinnity of 
the siiVjijcct except l)y a speculative assum})tion, -the doc- 
trine known as the freedom of the will. 'I'lie one ]>osition 
involves the oilier, ami ilie more seientiliir course is to 
avoid both as far as wo can. j 

The question, then, is : llow. if action de]»en(ls in the 
last resort on a merely quant ilativt; ditri rriice, could it | 
ever come about that wjiat w’e call llii* liigJuT .sources of ' 
feeling should suporsede tlie lower'! If it is only quantity 
that turns the scales, where does (juality come in, for w'l* 
cannot say, c.y., tliat the astronomer experiences a greater j 
thrill of dcliglit win-n a new’ planet rewards his .search 
than the liungry savage in finding a chimp (»f pig-nuts? j 
Teniponi mi(fiiuifn\ >n)Si (^f rnut^tmur in iNis contains the ‘ 
answer in brief. We .sliall uiidor.stand this answer better 
if we look at a parallel ca.se, or what i.s really our own | 
from another point of view\ Wo distinguish between | 
higher and lower forms of life : we miglit say the 
more life in a large oyster than in a small one, other tilings 
being equal, but w'e .should regard a <!rab as ]<osse.s.sirig not 
necc.s.sarily more life - as measured by waste of tis.sue — 
but certainly as manifesting lilo in a biglier form. How*, 
in the evolution of tlie animal kingdom, do we sup[)o.so 
this advance to iiavc been made? 'J'lic tendency at any 
Olio momont is simply towards more life, simply growth ; j 
but this ju-oee.ss of self- pnjservation inipe.reei»tibly but 
steadil}’’ modifies the self that i.s |ir(?.s<Tved. The ereatiiro 
is bent only on (illing its skin ; Init in doing this as easily 
as may bo it get.s a Ijetter skin to fill, .'tml accordingly 
.seeks to fill it diirerently. Though cal>bage and honey 
are what tlicy were l>efore, tliey have cliaiigi.d relatively 
to the grub now' it ha.s heconic a bulterMy. Jso, w’hilo 
wc are all along preferring a more plea.sundile state of 
consciousness before a les.s, the content of our c(m.s( iou.s- 
nes.s is continually ehanging ; the greater jilcasure .still 
outwvjgli.s tlio le.s.s, but the pleasures to be wiughed are 
cither wholly didereut, or at lea.st are the saiiui for us no 
more. What w^? require, then, is not that the higher 
pleasures shall always all’ord gri'ater ]ilea.sure than tho 
lower did, but that to advance to thtj hrvel of life on 
whicli plea.sure is ‘lerived from liiglier ol»j’ects .sliall on 
the wliole lie more pleasuralile and less painful Ilian to 
remain behind. And this condition seems jirt^vided in 
tho fact of accomm<.»dation alK>ve referred to (p. Gt») and 
in the important fai-t tliat attention can bo more cflVct- 
ively e.x pended by wdiat w^o may therefore call imj>rove- 
ments in the form of the field of con.sciousne.ss. But when 


lectual elenrent in it than has the disgust wo fed on first 
witnes.si ng anaioinic^al dissc.ctiori.s.^ 

J^^otionaf UHii Conafior Action. ^ 

Wo turn now^y om tlu^ cause.s of feeling to it.s manifesta- Kkfkcts 
tions or cfTecLs, nnd|havo here in like manner to inquire *^*^ *■*'•*••* • 
w'hethor there is in these al.:.o any contrast corresponding 
to the o]>]»osing extremes of ]»leasure and [>ain. Wt; have 
already seen roa.sun.s f<.)r (lismis.sing itrfle.x inovement.s or 
movements not determined by feeling as p.sychologically 
.seeondary, the etleirts of Ijal.'it and lieredity, and for re- 
garding tho.se diiruftive moveirient.s that are immediately 
expressive of feeling as ]u*inior(liiil, - sucli movements as 
are strii.tly purposi\ c being gradually .selected or elaborated 
Ironi them. J.»Tit soim? distinction is calhal for among the 
various movements exiae.ssix e of emotion ; for there i.s 
more in the.so tlian the dirci;t^ i*ni?rt of feeling ri'gardcd a.s 
merely jdeasurc or pain. It has been u.snaJ w ith psyclio- 
logist.s to conftaind emotions with feeling, be<*;mse iiiten.se 
iceling i.s essential to emotion. But, strictly sjaaking, a 
state of emotion is a. (*oTni)lete state of inind, a psy<‘lu)sis, 
and not a ])sychical element, if we may jo .s;iy. 'riins in 
anger wx^ Jiavc over mid aln.»ve pain a more* or less definite 
oliject as its eaiise, and a certain cliaracteristii*. niwlive 
tlisplMv- frownis, coni]>ressed lips, erect lioad, r lencli('d 
lists, in a word, the combative attitiule a.s its etVect, and 
.‘similarly of other emotions; .so that generally in tlie jtar- 
licular innvr-nnmts indicative of parrienlar emotloii.s lli 
juimary and priniitive elh'ct.s of fee-ling are overlaid by 
what Darwin has called servieeable associated liabii.s. 

The purpo.sivc actions of an eaiHer .slagi^ of developmcr.t 
become, lliougli soinewliat atrophied as it were, the eino- 
tivo outlet f)f a later stage : in the {*ircU!nstaneos in which 
our ancestors worried tlicir enemies wo only .^limv onr 
ti etli. We. must, tliorefoiv, hxive aside tlu^ more complex 
emotional munife.siatii>iis and look only to tin* .simplest 
elfects of pleasure, and of ]»!iin, if we me tf> di.-cov'cr any 
fundamental contrast bctwi^ai llieiii.^ 

doy linds expn^ssion in daniMng, clapping llie liamis, Krim 
and nicaningle.s.s laiigliier, and tlie.se actions are. not only 
plea..snral)lc in themselves but siicli as jncrea.se the existing 
[i]»‘asure. Attention is not drafted <.df or diverted : bnt 
ra.tlier the available resources seem reinforced, .m.) that tin* 
old expfuiditure Ls supported as well a.s the new. To the. 

|»leasnre. on the re(*(‘prive side, is added pleasure on tin- 
active side. Tlie violent coutortion.s due to ]>ain, on the 
<U]ier hand, are painful in themselves, thougli less iiiten.se. 
than the pain.s from w hieli they w ithdraw attention ; they 
are but connter-irritant.s that an-r.st or inhibit .still more 
puiiifni thoughts or sen.sations, according to l )ai \viu, 

“.sailors wdio are going to be. floggotl sometimes take a 
}>icce of lead into their mouths in order to bite it witli 
their utmost force, and lliu.s to boar the pain.” When in 
this wny we take account of the iinmediate eHecis as well 

* look ot auylliiiJiL^ in itn e niMki;.s it appivir infuiior to 

wliat it .soirniH as a wliolf?. Resolve tho .vtalue or the huilding into 
.stone anti tlie liovs of jirOpoi-f ion, and no worthy r-;uise.s of the I'onfitT 
licautirul .st*em now lott also, re.solve a virtuous 

lurt into Hie pa.ssious ami .some ijuaiititativo law, and it seems to he 


all i.s said aiul done a certain repugnance i.s a]>t to arise 
against any Jissociation of tho ditlerenees between tlie 
higher and lower feelings with dillcrcnccs of quantity. 
Yet Buch re.t»ugnanoo i.s but anothcT outcome of the com- 
mon mi.stake of suj)] losi ng that tho real i.s obtained by 
pulling to pieces rather than by building up. 

“ Do not all charms fly ^ 

At tlio more toucli of cold pliiloaojihy / 

But no logical analysi.s — nay, further, no logical .synthesis 
—is adequate to the fulness of things. For the rest, such 
aversion is wholly emotional, and has no more an inteb 


raihor destrrjyuil th;in annlyscd, tlioiijch ultor all whul wiw there else 
it eould lie resolved Into?” Sir A. Grant, Ariiiirjf/rs /•^ihivs^ Ks^;ay 
IV., ‘*The Doctrine of tlic Mean,” vnl. i. ]j. o ]0 (lid ed. ). 

- Of the three ]ninciple.s Darwin advaiif-es in exjihunition of eino* 
tioiiul expression lh:it wliich lie J)lnee^s htsL perhaps hecanse it admits 
of l(?.s.s definite illuHtrntion — #>eeins both psychologically and physio- 
logically more fundamental than tin* more striking principle of .service- 
able. associated habits whicli lie places first ; indeed the following, which 
is his statemoiit of it, implies as much: '‘Ceidaiii nctioiis wideh we 
recognize as expressive, of certHiu states of iiiiml are the direct result 
of the constitution of tlie nervous system, and have bocii IVom the ttVat 
indeiHuident of the will, and to a largeexleiit of habit ” 
the iCnwlii>nBy p. dfi). It i.s in ilUistmtioh: of priuoiple too that 
ilarwiu descTibcs the moveincnts expresalve of joy. and igriof, em^ionli 
whicli in some form or other are siuwi’ tlie mbst pHwitlve of any; ' 
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as of the causers of feeling, we find it still more strikingly 
true that only in pleasurable slates is there an etiioieiit 
expetiditurc of attention, ft is needless nt^- to dwell njMjn 
^ tl»is point, altliougli any earlier inentitjn oi^Lt would hardly 
Lave been in plaee. But we should fail realize the eon 
trust between the motor elFer^ts of pl#»:isTire and of pain if 
we merely regarded them as tnises of dilVushm. The in- 
tenser tlie feeling the intensei* the reaction, no <loiibt, 
wliether it be smiles or tears, jumping for joy, or writhing 
in agony ; bnt in tlie movements consequent on pleasure 
the diffusion is the result of mere cxuberan<‘e, an ov(?rHo\v 
<.>f good sj»irits, as wo sometimes say, and these im)voments, 
as already remarked, are always conq>aralively ]mr]>oseless 
or ])Iayfub Even the earliest ex[>ressioiis of pain, on the 
eontrai’v, seem but s‘.> niany iH’orts to escape from tlie cause 
of it ; in tlie.ni tliere is at least tlie blind |mrpose to flee 
from a definite ill, but in pleasure only the enjoyment of 
present fortune. 

J"!**!!! J’lati) (lowiiwiiitls p.syrlidlogiyl.s iiiel iiiuralisfs liave l)(«‘n 
foijil df flisciissiiig llir n l.iiidM oi pli-asnre aiel p;iin. It lias 
iMiiiiil :niu*'l Th.it jviiii is the lirst aiui mui’t* fuii'taiiudital fact, iiii*l 
]>]easiiro imthinjL!: but ii‘li».‘t’ tuna ; ami, again, an tin.r ether 
siile, that |*!(M.sniv. is juioraiul ]H);sitive, ami jmin only tin* la gatio;! 
el’ plfa.^me. So fur as lh»; im-it* changt! gors, ii is ohvioiisly Inio 
that tki; iliiuininioM of pain i.s f/ro htufi} pliM.s;nit, ami tlio <liiniiiij- 
tioii of ])b.asur(‘, /.o'o ttuifu uiipl'*:isant ; amt it' ivlntivity h:ul tin* 
Miilimil<«l r.’vngo snim tinir.s ;is.'<lgi.'»'«l to it itiis \vouhl he all we 
eouM say. liiif: \m‘: must .sooiiei' or later r(eo.‘fin-.^»‘ the e\isfenei‘ 
<if a euiiipaiativ'rly lixeit neutral state, deviations iVoin whieh, id* 
eoiMiiMial ivrly sli-«rt dural inn and »»!' sutlieieiil iuteusity, eonsli' 
lull* di.-itim t stales of pleasure or jiain. Sm h ,stai*s, if m»t i>r 
liiiiiual iut' ii.sity, may rhen hi* lui 1 lu*r diminiNhed without reversing 
their pliMsuiahle or paiulul eli.'U’a''ter. Tlie. turning- jioiut here 
implied may, <d' eourse, giadurdly i»h:.ing*.' too, — as a result, in tael, 
«.>i tlie law of areoniuiodatiou. 'I’liirs a long rviu of jdoasure wouhl 
rai.se ‘Mhe heilonisiie ^ero,” while to the .small extent to whiidi 
a<‘(oiuimMlati<in to paiii i.s possi)»le- a eoutinuauee of pain Wi»nld 
louiT it. but sueli admis.«^i<m makes no material diireivnca* where 
(he aeiual feeling of tin* moment is aloue eon<*erucd and letvosjMH t 
out of Iht! «jm*.sl ion. (hi the whole it si'ems, therefore., nio.>t 
reasrmable to legard ph^asure and jiain as emerging out of a neutral 
statr, wiiieh i.-s prieu' to and di.^iin<*t fioiii l»o|}i,< -not a .•^tatc of 
al.>s«.i]ii(e iuditlen but of .simple, eouteutuieut, ]iiarl<c‘d l.»y no 
sjieeial aelive ilis)*l'iy. IVat it is l.»y ref rem t- to such state of erpij- 
libiiuni or uTryiOia that we .seo luo.-t clearly the snjierior vfdilional 
eni*;a<’y of pain njHiii \v|ii«.‘]j [»es.».iuiisf s lovo to deseaiil. >^b.)hod\', ” 
s;i\.s Vtin ll.'iri m.iiin, “wlnt luid to rlnxise. helweeu no ta.ste at all 
for ti'ii minutes or tivo minutes «»f a plensaut taste and then live 
miTiutes of all nnpl*;a.vi;il ta.ste, would ]u’<'fer the last.” Most men 
and all the lowi' aniinai.s are. <'ontenL “to h t wril alone,” 

Pur- Tu usc.ertaiii the origin ami progress of pmf>osive action 

posive soom.s then, that wc must look to tlui elleets of [lain 

Action. iliau to those, of jilcasurc. Necessity js the mother 

of invention, and all tilings arc full of labour. It is true 
tlmt [isychologists not nnfreqiicntly describe the carlie.st 
purtMisive movtanont.s as appetitive ; or at: least they treat 
aiqietitivo ami aversive movements ns coonUnute and 
equally ])riinitivo, plca.sure.s being suppose*! to Icarl to 
actions for their conliiiuance as much as pains to actions 
for their removal. No doubt, a.s .soon a.s the, connexion 
betw'ccn a plca.surablo sen.siition and the a})2»roj>riato action 
is completely ostabli.shcd, a.s in the case of imbibing fo*»d, 
the whole process i.s tliou .self>sii. staining till satiety begins. 
But the point i.s that such facility Avas first acquirc‘d under 
the U^aehing of pain, — the pain of unsatisfied hunger. The 
teitu ‘‘appetite ’ is apt both by its etymology and its later 
a.ssociatioTis to be misleading. What are properly called 
tlie “ instinctive apjietites arti — wdien regarded from their 
active side move incuts determined by some existing un- 

oa.sy sensation. 8o far as their earliest manifestation in a 
|iartieiilar individual is concerned, this urgency .seems 
almost entirely of the nature of a a ttn/o ; and the 
movemunt.s are only more definite than those sim|>ly ex- 
pressive 00 jiain because of inherited ^ire-adaptation, on 
AvMch account, of course, they are called “instinctive.” 
But What one inhorita another must haA O acquired, and 
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'-Ave have agreed here to leave heredity on one side, and 

1 consider only th 43 original evolution. 

But if none hut jisychologica! causes Avere at work fln.s 
evolution would be very long and in it.s early stages v(?ry 
uncertain. At first, when only random inoveinenU ensue, 
we may fairly suppo.se botli tliat llie cham e of at on<‘e 
making a ha])py Jiit would be small and tliat the number 
of chances, tlie .s[»ace for repentance?, Avould also be small. 
Under such circiim.stanccs natural selection Avould have 
to do alino.st everything and .subjective .selection almost 
nothing. So far a.s natural selection worked, we should 
j liave, not the imlividiial subject making a series of tries 
j and pi'rfecting itself by ]iractn o, as in learning to dance 
or .SAviin, but Ave .should liave tho.se indlvi<lual.s whose stuff 
or structure liaiqiened to vary f<»r tlie better surviving, 
incrca.sing, aiul disjilacing tlic rest. How much nalunil 
.selection, atqiarcritly unaidi'd, can acconqilish in the Avay 
of complicated adjustment we .see in the a<hiptation of the 
form and colour of plants and animals to tlicir environ- 
ment. Ilolh factors, in reality, ojK-rate at once, and it 
would be hai'd to fix a limit to either, tlioiigli to our 
minds hatuial .selection secni.s to lose in comparative im- 
portance as Ave ailMince towards tlie liiglier .st.iges of life. 

But |>.sycho]ogicalIy \\c Jiave primarily to ciuisider sub- 
jci'Tivo selection, /.c., fijst of all, the association of jiarti- 
cular movements Avitli ]»articul:ir sensation.s through the 
iiicdiatitni of feeling. Tim .scn.sations lu re coiu’crned are 
mainly ]»ainful excitations from the environment, the re- 
curring pain.s of innutrition, Avearinc.ss, tVc., and plea.sur- 
ablc sensations due to the Kati.':faelion C'f the.se organic 
wants ph^a.snrc.s which, altiiongh not a mere “tilling np,” 
as J’lato at one tiling contended, are still pretvded by pain, 
but iiiqily over and above tlie removal of tlii.s a certain 
surplu.s of po.sitivc good. Tlierc seem only a few* ]»oiiits 
to notice, (n) Wlnui the movements that ensue through 
pleasure arc them.selves pleasurable lliero is ordinarily 
! no grouml for singling out any one; .such movinneuts 
.simply enhance the gLMii.Tal enjoyment, Avhicli is complete 
in itself and so far contains no hint of anything beyoml. 
(ft) Should (>111! of these .s[>ontan(!oii.s movements of [ilea.snu? 
chance to cause [>aiii, no ilnnbt such movnnent is .‘<pee 4 lily 
aiTC.stcd. iVobably the most imincdiate c‘«>nncxion po.s.siblc 
belw'cim feeling and pur)»osive action is that in Avliicli a 
painful mOM incnt leads tlirongh jtain to its owui .snpj>re.s- 
.sioii. Jhit such connexion is not ver\ fruitful of consc- 
quenct?s, inasninch as it only .secures what avo may call 
inleriial training and does little to exteml the relation 
of the individual to it.s environment. ('•) Out of the 
irregular, often eontiiciing movements xvhich indirectly 
relicA'c pain .some one may cliaiicc to remove the (\au.sc of 
it altogether, Upmi this movement, the last of a tentative 
.series, attention, released from lln^ pain, is coiu'cn (rated ; 
.and in this Avay the evil and the remedy become .so far 
as.sociatcd|that. on a recurrence of the former the many 
dilVused movements l>ecome le.s.s, and the one pnr])o.sive 
movement more, pronoiinecil ; the one t'tKrtual way is at 
length established and tlie ollier.s, Avhicli Avore but jiallia- 
tivc.s, disap[>i!ar. (</) WIkui things ha\ (^ adAauced so far 
that some one delinite movement i.s definitely rcj»reBented 
along with the ]ia.iiiful seiis;\tion it remcdieSj.it is not long 
before a still further advance is ]K>.ssible and avo have p?v- 
ventive viuvrmeufH. 'fh-aiiks to the orderliness of things, 
dangers have their 2)romonition.s. After a time, therefore, 
the occur rciKie of some signal sensation revives the image 
of the harm that has previous]}^ followed in its Avakc, and 
a movenicnt- either like the tirst, or another that has to 
be selected from the random tric.s of fear— •occurs in time 
to avert the impending ill, (c) In like manner, provided 
the cravings of appetite are felt, any signs of the presence 
of pleasurable olvjects prompt to movements for their enjoy- 

XX, ~ lo 
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nienf. or a]>|>i*opriation. In the.se last ca.sos wo luivu actioriX 
detonnined by perceptions. The cfum in which the sub- 
ject is incited to action by ideas as distinct from percep- 
tions require amove detailed cunsi<leration ; such are the I 
facts mainly covered by the Ilm’IU “ de.sire.’' j 

?»y tlm time that ideas arc .siinhnently self-susUi ning to ! 
form trains that are not wholly shaped by the circiim- | 
stances of the prcscjit, entirely new possibilities of a4*ti(>n 
are opened uj). We can desire to Jive again through ex- 
perienei\s of v, hicli there is nothing actually present U) 
rcmiml us, and we can desire a ncAV e.\}>erience whicli as 
yet we only imagine. We often, no doul»t, apply tho 
term to the siiiipicr states mentiomsl under (c) in the last 
pamgraph : the fi»x in tho fable is saitl to have desired 
the grape.s lie vililied becanst'. out of his reacli. Again, 
at the other extreme it is usual to .speak of a desire for 
honour, or for wealth, and the like; but such are not so 
much single slati’s of mind as inclinations or habitual 
desires. Moreover, alistrin tinns of this kind belong to a 
more advanced stage, i-f dc, vclo|)rncnt than tliat at which 
desire begins, ami (d' uc«‘essity imply more complicated 
grounds of ficthm than we, can at pr(‘scnt examine. The 
c.ssenlial ehaiacteristics of de.sire will bo more apparent if 
w'cj .suj>posc‘ a case somewhere between these oxtremes. A 
busy man reads a novel at the close of tln^ day, and finds 
himself led otTln'a reference to angling (a- tropical .scenery i 
to picture lumself with his rods packed ni route for | 

land, or booked by the next steamer for the fairyland of 
the West Indies. IVeseiitly, wliile flie ideas of Jamaica 
or fishing are. at least as vividly imagined as before, tlio 
fancied preparations receive a rude shock as tho thought 
of hi.s work recurs. Some- .‘<uch case we may take as typical 
and iUtoni[)t to analyse it. 

First of all it is oltviousty triio, at least of such more 
concrete desires, that w hat awakens desire at one time fails 
to do m at another, and that we are often .so absoriiedor 
content with the ju'osciit a-s not to l:»o amenuhle to (new) 
desires at all. A given .\ or Y cannot, then, be called 
desirable ptr se, it is only de.sirable l.»y relation to the con- 
tents of consciousm'ss m the monnuit. Of wliat nature is 
this relation ? (I) At tlie level of psychical life that we 

liavc no>v ri^ached very close and complete connexituis have j 
been formed between ideas ami the movements nccc.s.sary for 
their realization, so iJiat when the idea is vividly present 
these movements are apt to be na.scent. This association 
is the result of si]I»j(H:tive .selection- -f.c., of feeling but, 
Iwuiig once c-st;ablishod, it por.si.sts like other iussociations 
independently of it. (2) Those movements are e.s]»ecially 
aj)t to become nascent wldch have not bctm recently cxe- 
cute<l> wdiicli are llieicforo fresh and necompaniod by the 
organic sensations of fresh ncjs.^, but also those which are 
frequently exe(;ute,d, and so from habit readily aroitseil. 
The latter facit, whieli chiidly concern.s habitual desires, may 
bo left aside for a time. (.*1) At times, then, Vvhen there 
is a lack of present interests, or when these have begun to 
wane, or when there is positive pain, attention is ready to 
fasten on any new .suggestion that calls for more activity, 
requires a change of acti^■e attitude, or j)romisc.s relief. 
Such spontaneon.s roneeiitratiou of attention ensures greater 
vividnes.s to the new idea, whatever it bo, and to its l>e- 
longings. In some cases this greater vividness may .siitlice. 
This i.s most likely to hapi»en when tho new iilea afford.s 
intellectiiai oocuj)ation, and this i.s at tlio time congenial, 
or with indolent and inuiginative i>ersons who prefer 
dreaming to doing. (1) But w^hen the new idea docs not 
lead olF the pent-up stream of action by ofiening out fresh 
channels, when, insteail of this, it is one that keeps them 
intent ui>on itself in 6in attitude ooni|iarabl6 to expectation, 
then we have de^re. In such a state the intetiidty (d the 
rerpresontatiou is not adequate to the. intensity of the 


incipient actions it luis aroused. This is most obvious 
wdien the latter are directed towards sensations or percepts, 
and the formclgremaina only an idea. If it w'ere jinssibU) 
by ccmcentratiijj!; attention to convert ideas into pen^epts, * 
there would be fn end of ino.st dt^sircs : “if wd.shes W'ere 
horses beggars would ride.’* (5) But our voluntary ])Ower 
over inoveiiient« is in general of tlii.s kind : hero the fiat 
may become fact. When we cannot hear we can at lea.st 
listen, and, though there be nothing to till them, xve can at 
lea.st hold out our Lands. It would .seem, then, that the 
source of desire lies e.sscnf ialiy iu this excess of the active 
reaction above the intensity of tho re-presenfation (the one 
constituting the “impnlfse,'’ tho otlier tho “object’^ of 
desire, or the desidijratuui), and that this disparity rests 
ultimately on the fact 1 hat movements liavc, and soiisation.s 
have not, a subjective initial ive. (G) The impulse or 

striving to act will, as already hinted, ]»o stronger tho 
greater the available energy, the fewer tlie ])re.sent (Oitlets, 
and, habit.s apart, the fresher the new opening for activity. 
(7) Finally, it is to be noted that, wlicu such inchoate 
action can be at once, cbn.sum mated, de.sire ends wluu-e it 
begins : to eoiLstituto a definite slate of desire there must 
be not only an obstacle to the realization of tlio desider- 
atum — if this were all we .slniuhl ratlnr call the st.ife one 


of wishing - but .an ob.stacle lo its realization by moaiis t>f 
the action.s its reju-oseiitaiion lias arou.sed. 

How^cver tlie desire may liavc been called forth, its m-intion 
inten.sity is primarily identical with tlie strength of tlii.s 
impulse to action, and lia.s no detinito (.*r constant relatitm 
to the amount of plea.sure that may re.snit from its sati.sfac- 
tion. The feeling directly coihsequcmt on di-.sire a.s a state 
of want and iv.straint i.s one of pain, and tlio reaction w^liich 
til is pain .sets vqi may either su[»pre.s.s the desire or pronq^t 
to efforts to avoid or ovcrcoino tlio ob.stacles in its way. 

To inquire into tlic.se alternatives would lend u.s into the 
liighev ]»ha..sc.s of voluntary action ; but we must (ir.st con- 
sider the ri!]ation of tle.sire lo feeling more closely. 

InstaTice.H are by no means wanting of very imperious 
de.sire.s accompanied by the cb'ar knowledge that their 
gratification will bo po.sitively di.staHteful. ^ On the other 
hand it is }) 0 .s.siblc lo recollect or picture, cirenm.stances 
known or believed to be intensely pleasuralh? witln.>nt any 
desire for them being awakened at all ; we can regret or 
admire without de.siring. Yet there are many psycho 
logi.sls who maintain that desire is excited only by the 
pro.spcct of the pleasure that may arise through it.s grati- 
llcation, and that the strengtli of the dij.siro is propor- 
tional to the inten.sity of tho pleasure thus aritieipatod. 
Qnuhjfi/ifl prhtttv, jjfti/ur nth tcf)eHe horn i.s their main 
formula. The ])lan.sibility of ti\is doctrine rc.sts partly 
upon a seemingly iTiijw'rfcct analysis ofwhat strictly ]>er- 
tains U) desire and partly on the fact that it is substantially 
true lx)th of xviiat we may call “ })resentatiou-promj>te<I 
action, whi(*li belongs to an earlier stage than <lesiro, and 
of the more or lo.s.s rational action that comes later. In 
the very moment of enjoyment it may bo fairly supposed 
that action is sustained solely by the pleasure ro(«»ivod and 
h proportional to the intensity of that j>l(»asure. But 
tliore i.s here no j eqiresentation and no seeking ; the con- 
ditions essential to desire, tlierefore, do not ap])Iy. Again, 
in rational action, where both are present, it may true 
— to quote the w’ord.^ of an able ailvocatc of the view here 
controverted— that “our character as rational l)cing.s is to 
desire everything exactly according to its pleasure value.” ^ 

But consider what such conceptions as tho good, pleasure 
value, and rational action involve. Here we have foroaight 
and calculation, regard for self as au ol^eci of {>erinahent 

^ M such art instance may lie cite<l Platd*» istw of ieouti% 

1^1 ef AjdaWt m Iv. 489^ . ^ • v 
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latere^t, — Bntle^^s cool aelf-love; but (it;8ire as such is 
blind, without either the i>rcsent certainty of Reuse or the 
assured prevision of reason. ^ Pleasure in^ thc past, no 
^(loul>t, lias usually brought about the (is.sr:^aiion between 
the representation of the desired object au^rtlic movement 
for its realization ; but neitiier the 'recollection of this 
pleasure nor its anticipation is nocossai*y to desire, and 
even when present they do not detoj uiine what urgency it 
will have. The lie.st proof of this lies in certain habitual 
desires. Pleasures are diminislu-Ml by repetition, whilst 
liabits are strengthened by it ; if the intensity of desire, 
therefore, were pro])ortioned to tlio “|jh:asure value’’ of 
its gnitifieation, the desire for renewed grn titjcatioii slu)n]il 
diminish as this pleasure grows less ; but, if the present 
])aiti of restraint from actitui deterniines the intensity of 
desire, this shi.nild increase as tlui a<;tion becomes liabitnal. 
And observation seems to sho^v that, unless prudence sng- 
gCLst tJie bucible suppression of belated desires or the active 
energies themselves fail, desires do in fact become more 
iniperions, although less jiroduclive of positive pleasure, 
ns time got s on. 

Ill this there is, of eourse, no exception to the general 
principle that action is coiisef|Ment on feeling, - a greater 
pleasiTre being preferred Uibae. a le-s, a less pain before I 
a greater ; foj’, tliongh the fci.-ling that follows upon its { 
satisfaction Im less or even cliange entirt;ly. still tlic [>aiii ! 
of the imsatislled desire increases as the desire lairdens j 
into habit. It is also a ].oint in favour of the position ! 
]u.*re taken tliat appetites, whi('h may be compared to j 
inlicrited desires, certainly ]U’ompt to action by priscnt 
pain rather than by prospect is e pleasnio. 

IttlvlU'i'tion . 

r)esiro naturally jaompts to the searcli for the means 
to its satisfaction ariil frupumtly to m mental rehearsal of 
various jutssibU* courses of action, their advantages an<l 
disad^ ant ages. Thus, by the time the hlcational <‘ontinu- 
nm lias become, mainly by the comparatively [lassive work- 
ing of association, sulliciently developed to funiisii thinking 
material, motives arc fortlicoming b>r tliinking to begin. 
It is obviously im]»ossibl<^ to assign any precise time for 
this advance ; like all others, it is grarlnrd. Fitfully, in 
strange circumstances and nmlev strong excitement, tlie ■ 
lower animals give unmistakable signs that they can under- 
atand and reason. Put thought as a ]»crmaiieijt activity 
may l>e fairly said to originalo in and even t(^ depend u[»on 
the acquisition of speecli. This indispensable instrument, 
which more than anything else enabjes our psych ologic«al 
individual to advam e to the distinctly human or ratiumd 
stage, consists of gestures and \o<al nttt'mnces, which 
were originally — and indeed arc still to a large extent - 
emoiioiial expressions.’ It is a quest ion of the liighest 

^ It must liere l>o noto«l that, llc.'ugh wf, .still ri-tniii our iisychologi«-al 
stand i>«ji lit, tin; hii^licr ilevdoi'iucut of the iii»lividu:il i.s only possiblu 
throngh intercoursii with othi 7 r i]i<livi<lii.‘ils,1h:it is toH:iy,tlirougliso(;iot.y. 
Without languiigc we should be uiiitnally exclu-iiyo and impenotral.ih*, 
like HO many pliysical atoms ; with it racii .soverul mind may traiiscfiid 
its own limitH ami shai*o the minds of others. As .a herd of individuals 
mankind wouhl have a natuivJ hi.story as other animals liave ; but 
perHOiiality oaii only emerge out of infeicoursu with iwr.soiif:, and of 
snoli intercourse lauguage is the moans. Uut, luii»ortaut as is this 
addition of a traiiKparent and responsive W'orhl of iiiindH to the dead 
opaqnonces of extern.al ihinga, the tlo.velojuneut of onv psychologvcal 
mdividujd dill remains a purely imlividnal «h‘velopinenl. 'flie only 
now point te — ami It is of tlio highest importance to keej) it in sight — 
that the m.iterial8 of this flevdopment no longer consist of nothing 
but preaentatlons olnboratcd by n single ndnd In act'orfbinco with 
jjsiychlcal laws. But that cusnibiuatlon of liidlvidnul oxj^riences that 
eofiireTta subjective, ultbsyncrasy aud iiiiolAtioH into the objectivity an<V 
ft^idarity of I^TiiveTsal Mind only a/feot* the individual in accordance 
. "irttili paychieal laws, and we have no iie«<l therefore to ovorsUp our 
ill . tiuclylng' the fWitu the iton*ratio»al 


jntcrest to ascertain the general mode of its (daboration \ 
but as to tlii.s the reader must consult the article Pmi.of.ocY 
(vol. xviii. ]>. 706 .V 7 .). Our .space will only allow us to 
note in what way language, wlieu it alnf-ady exists, is instru- 
mental in the development as distinct from the <'ommuni 
cation of iLoiiglit. But, first of nil, wliat in general is 
thinking, of which langungo i.s llic instnimcnt? 

In I uterine^ upon iliis imjiiiry we iini really jet^Mug one of the Distine- 
harde.st and lastfst lin* s of the old jisychology, — iliat lictwiM-n sells<^ tion 
and understanding. So long as i1 was tJio fashion to assume a tween 
imiltijdieaty of fai iiltie.s the was less felt for a f lcar exjtosition sense 
of their eonne.vbui. man had senses and inttdleet niueli a.s he and un- 
luul eyes and eais ; the hi*1er(>;^t‘]ji ity in Ibe one ease was no more demt^iud- 
pnzzling than in the ollo.T. Ihii tbr ]»sy< )ioh.)i:L.st.s u ho do not eat iug. 
the knot in thi.s fashion it is eonres..!Ml]y a hard m;Uler to explain 
the relation of tlie two. 'I'lie emilnisl fiT r» ((?ptivii v and uelbity 
hanlly avails, for all present. a ti(m iuvi>lvr.‘-: af ti\ily ;oid e.sseutially 
tloi saiiie aetivily, tli.it of at lent ion. Ni.r ean \\e well iDinnt.aiii 
tliiit tJie pre.'^entatioms attv nde-d todilfer in kimi, alln-it .siieh a ^ iew 
lia.s bi.*en neld from I’kito downwaids. y-ihiJ in tjvnd 

iLon fuerit pripis in smsn : tin*. ])liiid and dea’* .ji<! in-e* s.-arilv with- 
out .some coiieepts Ih.it we. j lo.s.^^e.ss. If jiun? heing is jan'- nothing, 
pure tiiouglit is equally empty. I'lionght i onsi.sl.^ ol' a •lafaiu 
olaboiatiou of sensory and motor pri'-sentaf iiui^ and ha;-. Uo ee.nti'iit 
apart tWnp those. We, eanimt even say that tli«' forms ol thi.s i-la- 
hovrttion are ]»sy< ludogif ally o jirinri \ ou the. coiitjarv, ^^h:\t is 
<‘piste.niolojL(ieallv the, im»st rnin.larneiilal is th** last li» I**.'* psveho' 
logically realized. I'liis is not only true as a faet ; it is al.sti true 
t>f ni-eessity, in se> far as the format ion of more ronei ete lameepts 
is an e.s:-umti:il preliniiiiai y to the fonmuioii oj'ullims more ah.siract, 

- lliosr !iK>st ai'strart, like the Kantian 1 .itegojie.s, t\f., being thus 
the last of ill) to b;‘ tlionylil out or iimli r.sl(M»d. Ami fhoiigh this 
forniativo work is substanii.iily \ oluutaiy, yet, if we entM- iq-on it, 
the form at eneh .stej.> is deteiinim d by the .so-ealh d matb r, and 
not by us; in thi.s ir.spf.t “the spontamiiv t>f lle'iiglit ' is not 
really fieer tlian the receptivity of sense, Jt is .s(»nu!tiin(‘s .saiel 
find thought is .syniherie, and this is trm* ; Init imagin.ilion i.s 
syiitlietii: also; anil the proi es.'^es wlii'h yithl the ideational train 
aif tlie only pioecs<;es at work in intelle' lual syntliesis. Miuvovifr, 
it would be arbitniry to say at what p«.'int. the mer*- nerio imago 
erases ami the fine jauierpt bi'giu.Sj so lonlinnons are tl;e two. 

No wondiu*, therefore, th it Kn^^lisli ]i.sy<dioii»gy ha.s be» u proue to 
regard thought, as only a sp>ei:il kind of pert eptiou • j-ereeiving 

the agreement or disagreement (if ideas nml tin: ideas thevuselve.s 

as mainly the pituliu ts i.d‘ Uissoeiat ion. Yet this is inin h like eosi- 
feuuidiiig observation willt e\ jieriment or inxent the jet of 
;i eavi'-jnan in iM taking himsidf in a drifting tree with that; (if Xoah 
in builvling himsidfau ark. In reverit', Mn»l 1 vt-n in unde].*<tai.iling 
the (’oninniiiicaiion.s of others, w(' .irc corn pn rat ively passivei.qHM. - 
tat.ors i.d’ jileational niovements, noie volnntarily determim-d. p*iil, 
in thinking or int( Heel ion," as it ha.s hem e-inveiii,*nl]y tenm d, 
tlnue is always a sea ?vh for smm thing luoie or les.s vaguely eon- 
eeived, for .a eln« wliitdi will be known w In n il oreiiis by st l ining 
tn satisfy (.'« rtain eondilions. Thinking may be bro.idly d<'.xetil>ed 

as .solving a j>roh]»-ni, finding an ..\X llnl i.'? P*. In so doing avc. 

start fiom a eOiiq»arativ eh' fl.\ed l ennal idea (»!■ intuit ii.m and work 
ah»ng the several diverging line'^of id'-as a.'-soi iateil with it, — lienee 
far the aplest .and in fart the oM(‘.'«‘t di seriplioii of thonglit is tliat 
it is fiist’ursiv(\ Kmotinnal exeibnnent -- and nt tlie ont.<et tlie 
natural ui;tn does 7iot tliink niUeli in (old IdiMMb - quivki-ns t in^ ihnv 
of ideas : what seems reh vanl is at oiiee eonteinplated more ( lo.sely, 
while what .mhuuh irreh vant awakens liille inti' rest and n. eivss 
lilUo attention. At first the eonU-ot aequiicd is but very impel hit ; 
the avtual eourse of IhoughL of wen n diseiplim-d luiiel falls tar 
short of dearness, dislim tuess, and eoherenee of the bigieiau’s 
ideal. .F iu^Uar a.ssoeiation.s linrry attenlimi away iVmn the pvi.q>er 
topi.*, and thought beconicis not only di-si-ursivi; but wandering ; 
in pl#ce of concepts of fixed and eryslalline muiph tein .s.s, sm li as 
logic de.seribes, we may timl a congerii-s of idi'a.s Imt im perfectly 
compaeted into one generic idea, subject to coiitiiiu.al trausforma* 
tioii and ininlii ating nandi that is irreh vant and coiifusing. 

Thu.s, wlulo it iri possible for tlmuglit to begin xv i thou t Thought 
lauguago., ju.st as arts may begin without tools, yet language lao- ' 
enables us to carry the same i»roco.ss enormously farther, 

Tn the /list place it gi'c.s us an iucniascvl conimatul of even 
such comparatively concrete generic images a,s I'uu be 

® bocke, KO often ini.srr‘presimted, expressed tins truth according to 
his liglits in tho folluAviiig : — “The earth will not .ippcar painted wdth 
flowers nor the liehls covered with verdure whenever we have a ndnd to 
it.' . . . Just tlms is it with our nndorstauding : .all that is voluntary 
lu our knowlodgA f» the employing or withholding any of our fru nlties 
from this or that sort of objects and a more or less iTecurate .survey of 
iv. 13» 2)> 
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formed Avitliout it. Tlienami.* oi a thing or artioii beeonies^ immediately perceive the absurdity of that proposition,”® 
for one wlio knows tlie name as iniieli an objective mark Il(uv intimately the two are connected is shown by the 
or attribute as any quality wlniievor can be. The forih surprises IhatVive what i)oint there is to puns, and by the 
and colour of wliat we call an “orange"' are perhaps even small coiifusiol^ that results from the existence of homo-* 
more intimately coinbincxl with the sound and utterance iiymous terms. ,, The question thus arises — Wliat are tlio 
of this word than with the taste and fragrance which we properly 'ideational ( lements concerned in tliought? Over 
regard as strictly essenti.'il to the thing. Jiut, whereas its this question psychologists long waged light as either 
e.SvSeiitial attribnte.s often evade us, we can always i^oin- nominalists or concept ualists. The former rnaintaiu that 
mand its nominal attribute*, in so far as this depends upon what is imaged in eonnexion with a general concept, such 
inovoTnonts oi‘ arhculation. I>y uttering th<3 name (or as triangle, is some individual triangle “ taken in a ceri+iin 
hearing it ntt< ivd) we have secnrcil to ns, in a greater or light, while the latter maintain that an “abstract idea” 
less degrt^e, that ,sU]>erior vividness and dotiniteness that is formed embodying such constituents of the several par- 
pertain to images re.instat«*d by impressions : our idea titulars as the con<‘ept connotes, but dissociated from the 
ai)prrcxini.‘ites to the tixity ami independence of a percept sj^ecific or accidental variations that distinguish one par- 
(coniji. p. 57 above). With young children and uncultured ticular from another. As often liappcns in such contro- 
minds — who, liy the way, commonly “ tlj ink aloud"’ the versies, each ])arty saw the weak point in the other, 
gain in this respect is probaldy more .striking than those 1'he nominalists easily sl)o\fo<l that there was no distinct 
uot couliiicd to tlu ir in<»ther-tongue or those used to an abstract idea, nqm'sentable a[>art from j>articulars ; and 
analytical handling of language at all realize.^ AVhen the conceidnalists could as easily .show that a particular 
things are thus made ours hy re<‘eiving names from us and ]>resont.ation “cin)siderod in a certain liglit ” is no longer 
we can fna-ly luanipnlab*. them in idea, it beconie.s easier merely a ])articnlar pre.sentatioTi nor yet a mere crow(l of 
mentally to bring together facts that logically belong presentations. The very thing to ascertain i.s Avliat this 

together, and so to classify and generali/e. For names consideration in a certain light implies. Pcrliajis a speediiT 

sot us from the cninbersoine tangibility and particu- end might liave. been jiuttothis controversy if eitlierq)aity 
larity of |)(‘rce|)f io]], which i.s coidiin*d to just what is pro- had hemi driven fo d(*fine more exactly wliat wjis to ho 
sentrd here and now. lint as id( as increase, in generality under.sl.oo<l hy image t>r iilea. Such ideas as are jiossiblc 
they diminish in delinit«mess and unity ; they Ti<»t (miy to us apart fjoin abstraction are, as we liavo seen, revived 
become, less pictorial and more sclieniaf ic, l>nt they become percepts, not n‘viv(‘d sensations, are complex total re-pro- 
vagne. and unsteady as well, because formed from a iiuni- sentations made n|> of partial re ]u*esentation.s (com]». [>. 
ber of concrete images only relati'd a.s regards one or two 57). Iieprotlmdive imagination i.s so far but a faint 
constituent.s, and not assimilated as the several images of relioarsal of actnal perceptions, and constructive, imagina- 
the same thing may Ik;. The mental pictnni answering tion Init a faint anticipation of jio.s.sible [>erco}>ti(nis. Tn 
to the \Nor«l “horse” has, so to say, body enough to either case we are hiisied Avith elementary jnvsentations 
remain a steady obje{?t when under attrition from time eomjdicated or .syntlicsize<l to Avhat are tantamount to 
to time; l»ut tliat answering to the woni “animal” is intuitions, in .so far as the form.s of intuition rinnaiu in tlie 
perliaps scarcely twice alike. The relations of things could idea, though the fact, a.s te.sted by movement, ttc., is 
thn.s never be ri^adily recalled or stea<lily controlled if llie at*.<eTit. The seviTal partial re-pre.sentations, ImwevtM’, 
names of those relation.'^, Avliicb as Avords always remain Avhicli make up an idea miglit also be calle<l idea.s, uot 
concrete, did not gi\e us a definite hold upon them,- - inmely in the whie .smise in Avhich every nientid object 
make them comjirehen.sible. Once these “airy uotliiug.s ” maybe .so called, but also in the narrower sensi* as .s(‘C()nd- 
havo a name, we rea]) again tlie advantages a concrete ary ]»re..sen tat ions, y.r., as distinguisliefl fn»m primary pro- 
constituent affords : by its nu'ans that Avhich is relevant sentations or ijn]»ression.s. Jlut such isolated images of 
bciViine.s more closely a.ssociated, and that Avhich is irrele- an iiiipres.siun, even if possible, avouM no more be. intnition.s 
vanl - abstractisl frtnn falls <»tf. Wlum Avliat nn.sAvcr;s to than tlie mere inqire.ssion itself wuuUl be one : taken alone 
the logical connotation ov moaning of a conce[>t is in thi.s the one Avonld be as free of sjiace and time a.s i.s the other, 
way linketl with tlie name, it i.s no longer nece.ssary that Till it i.s settle<b therefore, whether the idivitional elements 
such “ matter or content should be di.stinctly pre.seut in (‘onceriu;d in conception are intuitive complexes or some- 
conscionsne-is. It takr^.s time fur an iiinige to raise its tiling answering to tlie ultiniale elements of tliese, nothing 
fLssoeiatc.s rIkiav. tlie llire.shold ; and, Avlieii all are there, furtlier can be done. 

tliere is more demand upon atieiitioii in proportion. In the case of wliat are w]>ec»aiJy called “ concrete ” as 
There i.s thus a manifest economy in Avhat Leilaiilz happily distinct from “ab.straet ” conceptions— -if this roiigh-and- 
stylcd “ .symbolic,” in contra.st to “intuitive” thinking, ready, but unscientific, distinction maybe alloAved the idea 
Our |)()wer of efficient attention is limited, and with words answering to the concc}>t dilFers little from an intuition, 
b>r eonnti;;rs avc can, as Leibnitz reniark.s, roa< perform and we have already remarkt'd that tlio generic image 
operations involvitig very comple.x preseiilalions, and Avait {(ivnufiuhiid of Oorman p.sychologi.sts) constitutes the con- 
till those opcratioii.s are concluded before rcalizing^and necting link l^etween imagination and conception. Jlut 

sprcinling out the m.'t re.sult in sterling coin. even concerning tljcse it is uscleJss to ask Avhat does one 

Tliouj^iit But tliis simile mn.st not mislead n.s. In actual thinking 
ATnUdta- there never i.s any complete separation betAveen the symbol 
and the i<leas syml>olize.d : the movoinent.s of the one are 
never entirely susi>ended till tliose of the other are cK)m- 
plete. “Thus,” .siiy.s Hume, “if, insBiad of saying, that 
in Avar the weaker have always recourse to m^gotiation, 

Ave should .say, that they Lave always recourse to conquest, 
the custom Avhich wc have acquired of attributing certain 
relations to ideas still follow’s the w’ord.s and makes us 

’ Buskin, ill iiis Fon Chxvi/jcrat nilutes tliat the aight of the word 
“ crot!odile ” ii.s«a to frighten him as a child so much tliat he could 
not feel at ease agaiu till he hail turnetl over the imge on which it 
occurreil. 


imagine in thinking, c,//,, of triangle or man or colour. 
We never — except for the sake of thi.s very inquiry - 
attempt to fix our minds in this manner upon some isolated 
conception ; in actual thinking ideas arc not in conscious- 
nc.s.s alone and disjointediy but a.s part of a context. 
When the idea “ man ” is pre.^ent, it i.s present in some 
proposition or question, as — Man Is the jiaragon of animals ; 
In man there is notliing great but mind ; and so on. It 
Ls quite clear that in understanding or mentally verifying 
such statements very different constituents out of ‘the 


* Treatise of Human Nature^ pt. i. | vii. (Green and Growls ad.) 
f 1 >. 831. • So Biune, op. cii,^ p* 
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whole complex “man are prominent in each. Further, 
what is present to consciousness vvlien a general term is 
♦unJei*atooil will differ, not only with a diilerent context, 
but also the longer w© dwell U[K)n it : we^.-iay either ana- 
lyse its eonnotation or muster its depota?ion, as the con 
text or tlie cast of our minds may determine. Thus what 
is relevant is alone prominent, and the more summary the 
attention wc bestow tlic less the full extent aji<l intent of 
the fOiicept are displayed. To the nominalist's ol>jectioM, 
that it is impf)ssiblc to imagine a man witJiout iniagi!iing 
him as eitlier tall or short, young or old, dark (►r light, 
and so forth, the conce[)tuali.st might reply that at all 
events percej)ts may be clear without beiiig distinct, that 
we can recognize a tree without rc<*ogni/ing Avhat kind of 
tree it is, and that, inureover, tlie objection |>rovc.s Itjo 
much: for, if our image is answer exactly t*> fact, we 
must represent not only a tall or a short man but a man 
of de-tinite nature, — one not merely either light or dark, 
but of a certain jjrecisc complexion. But the trn(3 answeu* 
rather is that in conceivijjg as sucli we do not necessarily 
ijiiagino a man or a tree at all, any more than - if such 
an il lustration may serve -in writing tlie c«]uation to the 
parabulia Ave uec^^ssirily draw a ]»arabola as well. 

The individuality a c<ince|*t is tlius uot to be con- 
founded willi tin; sensible tsunretoiiess an i?Uuition 
eitlnr distinct or Imlistincl, and “the pains arnl skill" 
wlii(‘h Loi*ke felt were retpiinNl in order to frame what he 
calli<l an abstract idea are not comparable to the i»ains 
and skill that may be necessary to discriminate or deci[)her 
what is faint or lletding. The material “ framed " con.-asts 
no doubt of ideas, if l.»y this is ineaiit that in thinking we 
work ultimately with the ideational continuum, but what 
re.sults is jiever ii mere intuitive complex nor yet a mere 
group of surli. 1'iic couoe)d or “at>stract idea’' only 
i nierges wlien a certain inlelligilde rohition is established 
among tlie members of such a group : and the very same 
intuition may funiisli tlie jnaleiial for dltferenL concepts 
as often as a diilcrent (jt-isto/is Httml is drawn between 
them. The stiiH' of this )»ond, as wo have seen, is the 
word, and tills luings into the foriground of consciousness 
when nec*.‘ssary those elements -whether they form an 
intuition or not -which arc relevant to the concept. Con- 
cei»tirm, thmi, is not identical with imagination, although 
tlio twa) terms are still often, and were once generally, 
regarded as synonymous. The same ultimate matiiials 
occur ill each ; but in tla* one they start witli aial retain 
a sensible form, in ihe other they are elaborated into the 
form which is called “ intelligible.'' 

Oetiwal The distinctive character of this intellectual synthesis 
chjuwctor liys, we have seen, in the fact that it is determined entirely 
is synthesized, whether that be the elementary 
orTntd- constituents of intuitinns or general velntions of whatever 
lection, kind among these. ft (lillcrs, therefore, in being selective 
from tlie syntliesi.s of ideation, w’hich rests n|»ou contiguity 
and unites together whatever occurs togethiT. It dillcrs 
also from any syntluvsis, though cijunlly' voluntary in its 
initiation, which is determined l)y a jiurcly subjective 
ju'efercnce, in that intellection dejiends upon objective 
relations alone. Owing to the influence of h»gic, whicli 
has long been in a much more forward state than psycho- 
logy, it has been usual to resolve intellection into compari- 
son, aVistraction, and classification, after this fashion : 
AHCM and AIK^N arc compared, tlieir differericos M ami 
N left out of siglit, and the class notion ARC formed 
including both ; the same prtx^ess repeated ivitli ABO and 
ABP yields a higher cla.s.s notion AB j and so on. But 
out ideaticjial continuum is not a mere string of ideas of 
concrete tlnnga, least of all such concrete things as this 
view implies. Not till our daily life reacmhlcs that of a 
musQuiti p^fer receiving apccimcn^s will otir higher mental 
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■activity b© c.om|virablo to lliat of the savant who sorts 
such s[>ecimen.s into cases and compartments. What we 
pi-rceivc is a Avorld of things in continual motion, waxing, 
waning, the centres of nuinifold changes, afi'ectiiig us and 
apjiareutly afi’©cl<*d by eacli other, ameuablc to our action 
and, as it seems, contimmll.y interacting among themselves. 
Kveii the imiividual tiling, us our brief analysis of pereeji- 
tioii attempts to show (comp, pp. of), r)6), i.s jiut a mere sum 
of prupertitrs w’hieh cjiii l)C taken to [»ieoes and tlisiributcd 
like type, but a whuJ© eonjbine<l of parts very vajiously 
n.'luted. '^I'o uiiderstmid intellect ion w'c must look at its 
actual de.velopinent under the impetus (4' ]nactieal needs, 
rather tliuii to logical ideals of what il ought to be. Like 
other forms of juirposivt; aoiivity, thiiiking is primarily 
undertukou us a means to an eini, and e.>[)eeiallv llu; end 
of economy. It is often casiiu’ and always «]uicker to 
manipulate ide^s than to niaiji[)iikite, real tilings ; to tlii' 
common miiul the thoughtful man is one w)jo “uses Lis 
liead to save, his heels." In all the aits of life, in the 
grow'th of language and institnlioiis, in scientific ex]>lana- 
tioii, ju»d even in the sj)eculati‘»ns of j»hil(.>sophy, we innv 
remark a steaily simplification in the ste[)s to a given end 
or <‘(»ncIasion, or -what is for our I'vesont impiiry the 
.same thing — the attainment of belter vesnhr, with tJu- 
same means. 'The earliest inachiin;s are the imvst ciim- 
]*rous and eluinsy, the earliest specnlations the iia).st fanei 
ful and anthropoMiori>]iic. (iiadnally imitation ,\ iehls to 
invention, tlic natural fallacy of /oc*, c/y/o ’H'upfn' Imr. 
to metlaxlical induction, till what is (ssential am.l eJfleetive 
io realizcil and apjn'cciated and wliat is acei<hn)tal and 
inert is diseuided and falls out «.»t sight. Tii llii.s way 
man advanct\s in the ctaislructiou of a c<nnplele mental 
clue or master key to the. intricacies of the real world, but 
this key is still tlic coimterpart of the worhl it enables us 
to control and explain. 

To describe tlie pn.a-ess by which .sm.-h insight is attained 
as a nuna; matter td ab.strjict.i«»n deserves the .stigma of 
“ soullcs.s blunder " wliicli Hegel a|>|)lied to it. Of eoiirsc 
if attention is concentratt‘d on X it must }n'<> be 

abstractcil from and such command of atlenti(.'n may 
i\s]uiro “.some pains and skill." But to see in this 
invariable aceom])animent »)f thinking its essential feature 
is mm*h like the .sclM>olb*»y’.s .'^aying that engrav iiig nnisists 
in cutting line shavings out of a liard l>lork. 'I'lie great 
thing is to find out what are tin; light-bearing and tniil 
1.n.>ariiig combinations. M('reo\ei‘, thinking tloes not begin 
with a cnn.seii 'US ab.straction rd' alleiitimi fiom recogni/td 
diirerences in the A\ay logicians de.scjibe. Tlie acinal 
]>roce.ss of gencralizittion, for the most part at all iwcnts, 
is much simpler. The sann; name i.s applied to difb rt nt 
things or events because only their more, siilient features 
are |»erceived at all. Their difiVrences, so far from being 
eonsciou.sly and witli effort left out of aecunnt, often can 
not be obin‘ve<l when attention is directed tt) tin in : to 
tlio inexperienced ail \n gold tliat glitter •. Thus, and a.s 
ail iifstance of the princijfie of progre.s.si vc ditremitiatiun 
already rndcul (p. 41?), we find genera recognized belbre 
.species, an<l the .species obtained l)y adding on dilferein cs, 
not the genu.s by al»stracting from tliein. th' course sin-li 
vague and indefinite conccjds are nc»t at tirst logically 
general : they only become m when certain common ele- 
nient.s are consciou-sly noted as pertaining to t>resenlativms 
in other rcs]iects qualitatively dilfenmt, a.s w ell as iiumer 
legally distinct. But actually thinking starts from such 
more [Hitential genomlity a.s is securetl by the association 
of a generic image with a name. JSo far tlic material of 
thought is ahvays general, — is freed, that is, from the 
local and tcmiionil and other defining marks of percepts. 

The process of thinking itself Ls p.s 3 xhologically much 
bettor described a.s (1) an analj’sis and (2) a re-synthesis of 
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tliisj niftLcrial alrcwly furnished by the ideational trains.’ 
The logieal resolution of thought into hierarchies of con- 
cepts arranged like T'or^hyi^’s tree, into judgments uniting 
such concepts by rnean.s of a logical copula, <1^ , is the out- 
come of later reflexion mainly for technical purposc.s — 
upon thougiit as a completed iinxiuct, and entirely pre- 
supposes all that ] >sy (hology has to explain. The logical 
theory of tlie formation of concepts by generalization (or 
abstraction) ard I >y determination (or concretion) t.c., by 
the removal or tuhiition of deflning marks- assumes the 
previous existence of the very things to bo formed, for 
these marks or attributes - -X's and Y’s, A\s and B’s - are 
tlienisclves already concepts. Moreover, tlio act of gener- 
alizing or determining is really an act of judgment, so that 
the logiciaTis account of conception presupjjosos judgment, 
while at the same time his account of judgment pre-nup' 
poses con«::eption. Ihit this is no evil ; for logic does not 
essay to exhibit tlic actual genesis of thought but only an 
idwil for future tliiukiiig. i\vchologically-- that is to .say, 
chronologically - the j udgment is first. The growing mind, 
we may sup[K)so, passes beyond simple perception when 
some striking dillereiice in what is at the moment jicrceived 
is tlie occasion of a conflict of presentations (comp. p. G2). 
The stalking hunter is not instantly recognized as the de- 
stroying biped, lieftause he crawls on all fours; or ilic scare- 
crow look.s like liim, and yet iu»t like him ; for, though it 
stands on two legs, it never moves. There is no immedi- 
ate assimilation : percept and i<iea remain distinct till, on 
bc'ing .sevt.'ially attended to ami compared, what is there 
is known in sjiite of the differences, llecognition under 
such ciiriiin.stancos is iu itself a judgnumt ; but of rnorc 
account is tlie further judgm(3nt involved in it or accom- 
|)‘.inying it — that which connects the new fact with the 
ol<l id(?a. Though actually comj^lox, as the result of a. 
combination of iin[)re.Hsions, gmieric images aro not neces- 
sarily known as coinplexe.s when tlu^y first onbir into 
judgments; as the suljects of such judgments they are 
but starting-points for predication, — It crawls; It does 
not move; ami tlie like. Such irnpiirsoiuil jiulgmcriLs, 
acconling to most philologists, ani in fact (he eurlie.st : 
and wo may reasonably suppose that by nicaris of them 
our generic imogejs have been j)artially analysed, and have 
attained to sometliing of the distinctness and cou.stancy of 
logical concepts, lint the analysis is rarely coin})lete : a 
certain confused and fluctuating residuum remains behind. 
The i>sycli()logical concojit inerg(‘s at .sundry jufints into 
tlio^^e cognate witli it, - dn other wonls, the continuity of 
the underlying nieniory train still operates ; only the ideal 
concepts of logic aro in all rospocts totm^ teresy atfjne. rotim- 
(fi/vc. Kvidoiu^o of this, if it seem to any to require proof, 
is obtainable on all sides, and, if we could recover the 
first vestiges of thinking, would be more abundant still. 

Hut, if \\t.‘ .’igrcc that it is througli acts of jiulgnioi^t which suc- 
cessively resolve I’ompoatc ]iicw.‘i»tatious iijt<» clciuoi/^s that coii- 
n‘pls lira, arise, it is .still wry iiecc.ssury lo iiupiirc inoro carefully 
wh.it tlujMO clcuiciits arc. On the cue side wo liavo .seen h>f^w;i;ui.s 
<o!iij*.'irlug tlicrii to .so many Icftcrs, and on the otlicr psychologists 
cmimoraliiig the .several sensible prf>pertic.s of gold or wax- their 
coh»ur, weight, textun*, &i'. — ns instance.^ of such eleirierits. In this 
way fornial logic ami sensationalist psychology ha v'^c been but blind 
bvidcvi of llif. hliiid. Ti.aiiguage, which lias oiiahlml thought to lub 
vam e to the level at wlilch reflexion about rhoiight can begin, is 
now an oli Uaele iu the way of n thorough aTialvsi-s of it. A rhild or 
savage would speak only of “ ie*l ” and “hot,” h\it \v« of “ redness ” 
and “heat.” Tlicy would probably say, “Swallows como when the 
(lay.s nre Icngtheiiing and snipe wlicji ihey arc sbortening ” ; we 
say, “.Swallows are spring ami suipo arc winter migrants.” In- 
stead of “Tlie .*<011 .shines and plants ip-ow,” we should say, “Sun- 
light is the cause of vegetation.” In short, tliere is a tendency 
to resolve all eoncepl.s into substAutivo concepts ; and the rcAsoa 
of tbia is not far to seek. Whether the subject or 8 tarting*|iomt 
of our discuvsivu thinking Ikj acUially what we jiorceivfc as a uiiu^t 
or whctlit^r it lie a ciuuHty, m action, an effectuation (f.e., n tranat- 
tive HCtiou), ft concrete fniatial or temporal relation, or finally, * 


rcseni bianco or diflVrcnco in these or in other respectn, it becomes 
l.»y the vv.ry fact of bcin^ the central object of thought pro a 
unity, arul all can be aflirnied conceruing it may so fai’ bo re- 
gfirded iia its pr^icrty or attribute. It is, as wc have seen, the 
fdmractcristic of\ very completed concept to be a fixed and imlc- 
]Hmdent whole., as^t were, crv.stallizcd out of tlic still -fluent matrix 
of hloas. Moreover, tli'c earliest ohjei Ls of thought ami the earliest 
roiicepis must natural I V be tlio.se of the things that live and move 
aliout us ; hence, t.licn--t«) seek no ilcener reason for the. pavsent-- 
thi.s natiiral Icndtmi y, whi<'h language l»y ]>rovidiiig dislinct names 
powerfully .‘iccoiids, to reify or iMirsonify not only things but cvciy 
eliMiient and relation of tlung.s which we can .single out, or, in 
other words, to coiiende our abstracts.' It i.s when things have 
reached thi.s sta^n* that logic begins. Hut or<linary» so-called for- 
mal, logic, widen intends to eoneern itself not with thinking but 
only t'iih the most general strindure of thought, i.s debarred from 
reeogidzing any diflereiiee b<;tweeri eoncepls th.nt does not alleet 
their relation.^ as terins iii a pio posit ion. As a conseriuenec it drifts 
inevitably into that cojiipai tmenfal lo^dc or logic of extension 
which knows, nothing of eategofics or predicuhle.s, Imt only of the 
one relation of whole ami part qualitatively considered. It thus 
pushes this nnluetion to n eomiiion denomination to the utmost; 
it.s term.s, gramiiiath-all y regaifh'd, are alwav.s names and symholhe 
classes or coinpurtmciits of things. From tills ]>oirit of view all ilis- 
]»Mity among eoiieept.s, save that of eontradietory exclusion, and 
all connexion, save that of ]);irtial coineideijec, aic at .an end. 

Of a pKM‘C with t his are thi! logical formiihi for a simple judgment, 

X is Y, and the corrc.sponiling dfliniiioiis of jndgniont as the com- 
parison of two comept.s ;ni<l the )e< r»guition of their agreeifteiit or 
di.sagreenient.- It ciitainlv Is possible to re|»rescnt every jmig- 
ment a.s a conipaviHon, altliough the term i.s stih’lly adequate to 
only one: kind iiml is otbm a very artilielal dc.^crintion <»l what 
actiLilly hapi^Kjiis. But for a logic imi inly concerned with inferem e — 

L'\, with exidicaiing what is implicated in any given statcineMtA 
cinicerningcla.ssf.s — there is mdhing luoic to be doiic hut lo iW'crtnin 
agrcoiiicnt.s or disagreements ; and the existence of these, if not 
nci'cssarily, i.s at ieji.st most evidently rcfacsentecl by spitial rela- 
tions, Such representation ohvinnsly implie.s a single ground of 
comparison only and therefore Jeavi‘S no room for difl’eremes ol 
category'. The resolution of all conce]»ts into cla.ss r onccpls and 
that of all jmlgments into »*ompniisons l.hus go togidhcr. On tlji.s 
view if a concept is comjdex it can only be bo a.s a cla.s.s combimilion ; 
and, if the mode of its synthc.si.s could he taken account of at all, 

Ihi.srould only l.)c by trc.-iting it as an clrincnt in the coiuhimitioii 
like the rest ; iron is a sub,slam*e, k(\, virtue a (piality, Ac., dij.dancc 
.1 relation, Ac., and so on. There i.s much r>f dirertlv )>sychologicul 
iutcn;.st in this thorougligoing ivdm.qion of thought to a form which 
makes its consist em y and logical conr'ab notion conspicuously evi- 
dent. Hut of the .so-callcd inaltcr of thought it tells us nothing. 

And, as said, there are many forms in that matter of at least equal 
moment, both for ]).sychology and for ejdstemology ; these formal 
logic ha.-i tended to kce]> out of siglit. 

It lias g(.*iu:rally been under the bia.s of euch a foimal or com- 
]iutational logic that psych ologi.sts, and csjircially KngH.sh p.syeho- 
loglsLs, have eiiterctl upon the study of mind. They have brought 
with them an analytii.r .schemo which afl'ords a ready place tor 
sensations or “simple ideas” a.s theelimient.sof thought, hut none lor 
any differences in the. cvmihiuation.s of those eloment.*^. .Sens;itions 
being in their very ii;iLure concrotf, all gciu'rality becomes an affair 
of iiamc;.H ; and, ns Sigwart has acutely remarked, sciihkitioiialiMin 
and nomimili.sm always go together History would have liorno 
him out if he had added that n purely formal logic tends in liko 
manner to he nominalistic (.sec LiXilC, vul. xiv. ]». 71 H). 

If we aro still to wpciik of tlic cdeiiieiitK of thought, we Forms of 
must extend tliis term so as to include not only the sen.sory syntbesiii, 
olcmciit.s Avo are said to receive but three distinct ways in 

which this pure matter is combined: (1) the forms of 

intuition, ’‘• •Tiino and Space; (2) the real categoriciS — 
.Substance, Attribute, State, Act, Kflcct, End or ruqiosc, 

<fcc. “ the exact determination of which is not here in place; 
and (3) certain formal (logical and mathematical) catt^gorics, 

- 'fis Unity, Difference, Identity, liikencHs. These can no 
more be obtained by such ^ a process of ab-straction and 
generalization as logicians and i>.sychologist» alike have' 
been wont to describe than the mclmly could be obtained 

' Scti Wundt, Loffiky i. p. 107 tvlLTc this procwjs is buppUy styled 
“die kategorialc VcTSchiebijqg der Bcgriflc,” 

• Comp. Hamilton: “To Judge (Kplvnvy judUare) is to nk^ognize. 
the relation of cougnwnce or of conflieiUm.in wlii<^h|jLwo cono^pts,; 
two individual UdngSi or a concept and an i]udivi4iiid,''toi]|)^^^ 
geULor, stand to each other V (m liogtoyi* P- 

® As to thes^ it suffice to; to 

-oothj^ ' 
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8up])ressing all the soveml notes in a tune. They are 
not [primarily concepts more general than all others in the 
^ sense in which nninial is more general tlian ’ha»i, but rather 
di.stin(*t incthcKls of relating or ayiithcsizii^ }»resentations. 
Kant, though he accepted almost uu<iuecitioned tlie logic 
and psychology current in his day, h'.s yet been the occa- 
sion, in spit(s of himself, of materially advancing both, and 
cliiedy by the distinction he was led to make between formal 
and transiuMidental logic. In Iiis exi>osition of the latter 
he brings to light the differemre between the “functions of 
the understanding ’’ in synthesizing or, as we might say, 
organizing— percepts into concepts and the merely analytic 
subsiimptiori of ahe and aJxl under ah, - a, h, c, and d being 
what they may. Unlike other concepts, categories as such 
do not in the first instance signify objects of thought how- 
ever g(mci-iLl, but tliese functions of the imderstaiiding in 
constituting objects. In fine* tliey all imply some special 
proc.ess, and into tliese |)rocesses it is the business of 
])sycliology to iiH[iiirc. Ihit only the briefest attempt at 
such im[uiry is here possible. 

Couctp’ To begin willi wliat ani pfir f.rrrllvnr.e formal eatcgm*ies, 
tioii (,r and among tliese wLlli that which is the most fundaiiienl:il 
unity formal of all — How <Il> we come by tlie conception of 

unity’*? “ Amongst all the ideas wo have,’’ says Locke, “as 
thcire is none suggested to tin- miixl by more ways, so there 
is none more sim[>Ie than that of unity, or one. It lias no 
sliaduw of variety or coiriposilioii in it ; every object our 
senses are employed al>oiit, every idea in our understand- 
ings, every tlioiiglit of our minds, brings litis idea along 
witli it.”^ And tlio like with painful iteration has been 
said by almost all Hnglisli [isydiologisU since. Such con- 
sensus notwithstanding, to assign a scnsil»le origin to unity 
is certainly a inistalo?, one of a class of mistakes alretnly 
more than oin-e referred to, whi<‘h coiiNist in transferring 
to the data of sen.se all that is inqilieil in the language 
necessarily used in speaking of tlteiu. 'flic term, “a seu.sa- 
tion ” no doubt carries along witli it the idea of unity, but 
tile bare sensation as received brings along with it nothing 
but itself. Auif, if we c«)nsider sensory i*onsciousncss 
merely, we do not receive a sensation, and tlicii another 
sensation, and on sen'ft/rm ; but wc have always a con- 
tinuous diversity of sensations oven wdien these are (jnali- 
tativcly sharply ditferentiated. Moreover, if unity were 
an impressh)n of sense and jiassively receivt.xl, it would, 
in common witli oilier impressions, bo uuamcnable to 
cliJinge. We cannot see red ns blue, but we can resolve 
many (|»arts) into one (whole), aiul c/ro verm.- Unity, 
then, is the result of an act the occasions for which, no 
doubt, anr at first non-voluntarily ilctermiiiod ; Imt the act 
is .still n.s ilistiuct from thoni as is attention from the objects 
attended to. It is to that movement of attentiou already 
descrilnxl in dealing with idixition (p. 01) tliat we must 
look as the hource of tlii.s category. This same movement, 
in lilte manner, yields ns temporal signs ; ami the complex 
nuiiy formed liy a combination of these is wJiat we call 
number. When there is liitJe or no ditrcrcnce between tlie 
field and tlie focus of attention, uiiif} ing is an im}>o,ssibiliiy, 
wJiatever the impressions received may lie. On the other 
liand, as voluntary nets of concentration become more fre- 
quent and distinct the variegated continuum of scn.se is 
shaped into intuitions of definite things and events. Also, 
as soon as words facilitate the t'ontrol of ideas, it becomes 
possible to single out special a.s|)ccts and relations of 


* voiieennmj Itnman i- mhi\slartdimjt If. xvl § 1. 

* -^Wir kVnjiicn dor liicr jcodruckten VVortor nls JUins auKohon, 

indeni w oiiie Maiinigl'altigkiifit von j)ucli.stalM.m doch iu ciueiu ab- 
90!)il}e8ftend(|i Acte za eiutitii Bilde verdnigeii luul es yon dun bcmoli- 
hivrteu BiMom trenoen ; \ylr kdnuftn m oLs VidJmt ansohen, weim wir 
^ etiwini Bnehstatwo zuin andcni^ J^un Bdiritt 

^ LogUcf 11. p* 41). 
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things as the subjects or starting-points of our dis* 
cursive thinking. Thus the forms of unity am manifold ; 
every act of intuition or thought, whatever else it is, is an 
act of unifying. 

It is obvious that the whole liehl of consciousness at any 
moment can m^ver be actually embraced as one. What is 
unified liecoincs thereby the focus of con. sc ions ness and so 
leaves an outlying fiehl ; so far unity may be held to imply 
plurality. But it cannot witli ]n’oj»rioty be s^iid that, in a » 
.simphf act of allention the field of coiisciousne.s.s is analyseil 
into two distinct jiarts, /.c., two niiities,- -7 ///a' (now attended 
to) and the other or the rest (al)sti;u‘te<.l from). For tlio 
uot-this is but the rest of a cuullniinm and not ilself a 
wliole : it is left out but imt clctcrmined, as tile brnindiug 

space is left out when a figure is drawn, 'fo know two 

unities we must connect both togethei- ; and Inn'ein comes 
to light tlie ditrorence )>el\vecn tlie unity which Is tln^ form 
of the <Hmccj)t or subject of discourse and the unity of a 
judgment. The latter is of necessity com jdex ; the former 

may or not be. lint in any case, the conqdcxity of 

the two is ditterent. If the .snbjei-t of thought is not only 
clear Init distinct - - /.c., not merely delint d as a whole but 
liaving its cou.stitnents likewi.se more or less <letined - .sindi 
distinctness is due to jnevious jiidgmt iits. At any future 
lime llie.se may of course be. repealed ; .siieli are the ana- 
lytical or explicalivti juilgiuents <»f logic. As th(‘. mere 
suliject of di.scourse it is, however, a .single unity .simul- 
taneously ajiprelionded ; tlie relalitni a.secrtaine<l Ijciweeu 
it and its ])redieate conslitntes the unity of jiKlgment, a 
unity w]iii*]i i.s eoinprehended only when its parts are 
.suceessi vely apprehended. 

lint, though a judgment is always a complex unity, the Law of 
i?.xtc.iit iliis ctimplexity seeni.s at Hist .sight to vary 
the form of synthesis varies. Foniial logic, as we ii{ive|‘”“y ^ 
seen, by tbrowing the form of syntbc.sis into the predicate 
has no ditUculty in reducing i-very judgment to an S is P. 

Ihit, if we at all reg-ard the matter tlionght, it is certain, 
for example, that “It i.s an explosioir' i.s Uvs conq>lex 
than “The enemy exqilodc.s the mine.'’ ’riui first answers 
one (piestion ; the second answer.'* thri.-e. }»nt as regards 
the more comj»lc\' judgment botli the pnuc-.cs c>f a.seertaining 
the fact and the language in wliicli it is ex[»re.s.si‘d sliow 
that the three elements concerned in it are not synthesized 
at once. 8ui>po.se we start frotn the explosion, ami clianges 
or nmvements are not only apt to jittraet attention first, 
but, when recognized as events ami not as absirac-t.s [nn- 
sonitLcil, they call for some siqa'leinenting lieyoml ihcm 
selves- then in thi.s ca.se we may .scarcli for the agent at 
work or ft>r the olijcci atrected, but not for liotli at once. 
Moreov* r, if we find eitln-r, a. eornjiUte judgment at once 
ensues: “The enemy i-xplodes,’’ nr “I’hc mine is exphxled.” 

The original jmlgincnt is really due. to a .'^yntliesis of tlu:.so 
two. iJut, when the result.s of former judgments are in 
tliis iiuiT^er takon up into a. new judgment, a certain 
“ comlensation of tliouglif ' en.snes. Of this coiidensatiou 
the,^grainmatical structure of language i.’^ evidence, lliougli 
logical manipulation witli great pain.s oblilerate.s it. 

'Phns (uir more complex judgment would take the form — 

“The enemy is now' mine ex]>lodingy’ or “The mine is 
enemy-exploded,’’ according as one or «nhcr.of the simpler 
judgments was made lirst. An examination of other cases 
wuiuld in like manner teml to show that intellectual synthesis 
is alw'ay.s --iu ilself and u[»art from implit'ations a Viinary 
syntluxsis. Wundt, to whom liclongs the merit of first 
explicitly stating tliis “law of dichotomy or duality”-* as 
the cardinal principle of discursive thinking, contrasts it 
wdth synthesiH by mere assmdation. Tlii.s, as running on 
continuously, he represents tlius — A“H~0 1>' . . * ; 

® Wundt, - U^UersucJinnydcrr Prineipitnder Erkennintjat 

1 p, 5'd 
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synthesid of tliouglit, on the otlior liainl, he symbolizes by 
forms such as the following : — 

Mi (T) aB &<•'. 

In cxf>ln.n!it,ion of this hnv as a law of intellection it is 
hardly sufhoi(;rit to rest it iiliinuitely ou the fact “that in 
a given moment of time only a single act of api^erception 
is possible.” ^ This applies to all syntheses alike. The 
point surely is that the one thing attended to in an intt.I- 
lertive act is tin* synthesis of two things, and of two things 
only, because, as only one movemcril of attention is ja»ssiblo 
nt a time, only two things at a time eaii be synthesized. 
In that nuTely associative synlhesis by which the meinory- 
continmim is produeod atlenlion moves from A to l> and 
Iheneo to (J without any relation between A and l;» being 
attended to at all, jdthougli they must have relations, 
tliat of se(]uenoi*, c.;/., at least. The iutelloetivti synthesis 
wliieli follows uj)on tlus lii’st resolves the A' Ji into its 
elements, and then, if there be any gi‘ound for s(» doing, 
re-syiiihc\sizes tjjein with a consciousness of wliat the syn- 
thesis means.- 

ra.<siiig now to tlie remaining formal catognrii's— -Ilifter- 
ence, fiikeness, Identity all of which come under the law 
of duality so far as thev iiiij'ly not a single, pres^aitation 
but. .some relalicni hctweeii two proseiitations, we have to 
seek out tlie chaiacteristics of tlio states of mind in wliicli 
these relai ions l.ierome ()l»jot:ts of con.M'iou.suess. The .so- 
called fnmluhfrfitum of course, can be nothing 

but tlie tvv(» presonl.atious conccnioil. .Iu.''t as certain, 
however, is it that tlio relation itself involves .something 
more than these. 'Pwo ecpial triangles may be made to 
coincide, but are not iu:Ci?.ssarily <'oincident : Drumio of 
Ephesus might be mi.stakcn for .l)romio<>f Syra^m^g but 
at lea.st they moer mistook eacli otlier. .Aaid this bring.s 
us to the point. As Lotze puts it, “Two iinpivssion.«> n 
and h an? nesaa* to be reganled as more than nfiinHll which, 
by atTectiiig the con.scioii;s .subject in its very nninro in 

dividual and -^ui ijannuK incite to reaction iliat arfit’ifi/ 

liy means of which there arise tlie new presentations, sni.'h 
as similarity, equality, conlnist, The activity thus 

stimulated is what in othe.r words we call the vobuitarv 
coucentraiion of' attculion ; to a.-certain, tln ii, wliat thc.se 
“ now presental ion.s ” of dirttirence, likcne.s.s, ami .'io forth 
are, we must arialy.se c.arcfully what takes place when two 
impressions a and h are e.vpressly comj»ared. 

“ Ditlerence, ' .says lJume, “ J con.sider rather as a nega- 
tion of Jc'koion tlrin as anything real or po-sitive. J.)ifler- 
eiiee is of two Lin ls, as op[K>scd either to identity [unity?] 
or re.semblance. 'J’lic fir^t is called a dilTerence of numher, 
the otlier of kiwi'' 'riie truth seems rathei’ to be that 
difference in the sense rii numerical dilfercnce is so far an 
element in all relations as all im]dy distinct e(UTelatives. 
To this extent even idi ntity or at least tlio JY’ognition 
of it — rests on differciico, that form of difference, viz., 
which is essentia! to plurality. But absolute? ditt'erenc^. of 
kind may be con.sidercd lanlamount not, indeed, to tlie 
negation, Imt at least to the abseiire, of all funpal relation. 
That thi.s absolute difference- or disparatcne.s.s, as we may 
call it - affords no gi’ound for ndations beconie.s evident 
when we con.sider (1) that, if we had only a plurality of 
absolutely different presentations, wc should have no con 
scioiisne.ss at all (comp. p. 45) ; and (2) that we never com- 
pare — although w'f distinguish, y'.c., recognize, numerical 

* Wiiinlt, op. dL, i. p. .'is. 

* It need not, of couj-se, hi* inaintaineit that iu every act of t]iought, 

no matter how abstract, the i(h*tt.s related iiavo been previously con- 
nected by assodation. But eerUinly av the outset this is the ciuujt, in 
such wise that all the forms of intellectual synthesis are prefigw’ed in 
the eonnexious of the ideational train or its i^uplications, • •; 

* dtr Pap€hologii!ii ^ 
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diflerence — where pre.senrations seem absolutely or tobilly 
different, as arc, e.(j., a tlmnderclap and the taste of sugar, 
or the notion oljrec trade and tlint of the Greek accusative. 

All actual compJVi.son of what i.s qualitatively different re.sts 
upon oppo.sitioiuor contrariety, v’.c., upon at least partial 
likeness (comi>. p. This being uiuhTsUxHi, it is note- 

worthy that the recognition of such nnlikcnc.ss i.s, if any- 
thing, more “real or positive” than tliat of likeness, and 
is t;ertaiiily the simpler of the two. In the cornpari.son of 
.sensible impressions as of two colours, tw(» .sounds, the 
lengths (u- the <iircctions of two linos, itc.-- wc find it tuisier 
in soim* cu.ses to have the two imprc.ssions tliat are com- 
pared prc.scntiul ti>gethcr, in <.»thcrs to have lii-.st one pre- 
.seiitt'd and tln.ai the other, lint citJior way the os.scntial 
matter is to .sccun? the most otfcctive yu'csentation of tlieir 
dilfcroiicc, wliich in every case is somctliing ]>ositivo and, 
like any other inijucssion, may vary in amoiml from bare 
perccptil>ility to the cxtrcnic.st, dLstanco that llio conlimiiim 
to whicli it belongs will admit. 'WJicrc no dilfercnce or 
dbtaiice at all is porctptible, there wo Siiy there i.s likeness 
erci|Uality. Is the only oiitoomo, then, t.lmt when we pas.s 
from n/> to nr. there is a change in consciousness, and that 
when (//> persi.sts th(U*e is none? To say this is to take no 
account of the oj>eraiions (we may symbolize them asV/c - 
a/) — e/i, ah - (th -- 0) by wln'ch the dilfen'iicc or tlnr c<]nality 
re.sull.s. 'riui (‘liange of juvscntation (hr) uiul ali.si'iire of 
change (0) are not here wliat they arc w lien nuu-ely pa.s.^ive 
o«.:curreuces, so to put it. 'fhis is cvid.enl from the fact 
that tlie former is but a .single juw.-nlation and the latter 
no pre.seiit.'ition at all. The rLdalion of ni)likeMe.s.s, then, 
is tiistingiii.sliod from tlie mere “position” of change by 
(1) tlie voliinUiry coneontration of ntumlion iqion ah and 
ar 'with a view to tin? detection of thi.s ehango as l/a‘ir 
dillereuce, and by (2) tlie act, relating them throngii it, in 
that tlurv arc judged unlike to th.Mt extent. 1’hc type of 
compariMm is .sr.ch superposition of geometrical lines or 
ligures (m.s, f.;/., in Eiielid f. iv.) : if tlicy I'oineide we liave. 
concrete eupiality ; if tliey <lo not tlieii* ditfe)-enc<'. is a iino 
or ligiiic. All .sensible com[>arisun.s conronii e.‘-.^eniially to 
this ty}K', In comparing two .shade.s we place them .side 
by side, and [massing from one to the othi r se<-k to detmiiim* 
not llie ab.soluto sliade of tlie .second but its sliade nlativc 
to the tlr.st, in other words, we look out for contrast. Wc 
do not say of one “ It i.s dark,” lor in tlie .scale of .sliadcs 
it may be light, Init “ it is darker”; <»r wVc ccy.vo. Where 
tlnu'c is no distance or eonira.st wo .simply Imvo not hm 
imprc.ssion.s, and, a.s .said— if we con.sider the differem c ))y 
itself— no impre.s.si()n at all. Two eoincident triangles 
must be perceived as one. Tlie disliijeticm between the 
one triangle thus formed l»y two coinciding and the single 
triangle rests ii]>on .soincthing extraneous to this bare prev 
.sentation of a triangle that i.s one ami the .sjimc in both 
ca.se.s. The marks of this numerical di.stinctnes.s may be 
various: they may be different tempoi-al signs, as in re- 
duplications of the niemory-continiinni ; or they may be 
constituents peculiar to eacli, from which attention is for 
the moment abstracted, any one of which sullices to give 
tlie common or identical constituent a new setting. In 
general, it may be .said (1 ) that the numerical di.stinctnessof 
tlic related terms is secured in the absi;iice of all ({ualita- 
tive diffevenoc solely by the intellectual act which has so 
unified each as to retain what may .serve a.s an individual 
mark ; and (2) that they become related as “like** either 
in virtue of the active adjustment to a change of impres- 
sion which their partial assimilation defeats, or in virtue 
of an anticipated continuance of the impression which this 
a-ssimilaiion confirms. i 

It is in keeping with analysis that we say common IcUatifcy. 
speedv that two things in any respect similar ^are so far 
tqej^e ;; that, the two l5romloa<^ 
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“ one so like tliu other 
As couhl not be (Hatiiiynished hut by iiaiufs” - 

bad tbe .same complexion and the same staiiire just as w(? 
say tliey bad the same niotlicr. 'Hiis u\ the 

word ‘‘.saine,’^ wluTcby it nicfans t'itluir ii:^;4ividiuil identity 
or indistinguisliable ro.^cmblancL‘, liiY been often noticed, 
and from a logical or ol>jective }>oint of Yie^Y justly com- 
plained of as “ engendering fallacies in otherwise enlight- 
ened understandings.'’ But appareiitly no one has in- 
quired into its psychological basis, although more tlian 
one writer has admitted that the ambiguity is one ‘*in 
itself not always to be avoided. ’^ It is not enough to 
trace the «*on fusion lo the existence of eomnuni names and 
to cite tlie forgotten eontroversics of scholastic realism. 
^V"e are not now concerned witli the conformity of thought 
to things or with ](jgical analysis, l>ut with the analysis of 
a ]»‘-ychnlogit‘al process. TKo ten<hn»cy to treat presenta- 
tions as if they wore, copies of things tlic olqcctive bias, 
us we may cjill it -is tlie one grand obstacle to psycho 
logical obsi*rvation. Some only reali/e with an eirort that 
th(‘ id(‘a of v xtension is nofc exten<h:'(l ; no wonder, llien, if it 
should seem “ nnnatiiral to maintain that the hlea of two 
like things <h.u‘.s not consist of tw'o like, hleas. But., a'^sum- 
ing fliat both meanings of identity have a p.'^ychological 
Jnstilieation, it will lx; avcH to distingutsh them and to ex- 
amine their connexion. lViha)»s we might tenn ilie one 
'‘mai(M-ia.l Ideiititv ' and the otlua* imlividiial ide.rititv/’ 
following the. analogy (>!’ exprc-ssions .such as “ditlerent 
things bill all made of the same slntf,-’ “tin*, same person 
but entirely (hanged.” 'I'lms there i.s unity and ]»liirality 
eoueenied in l»oth, aial lierein identit y or sameness diileis 
from singularity (U- meri‘ oneness, w hich entails no relati<‘U. 
Ihil tin;, unity and the ).»IuralilY are diflerent in each, and 
(.'jich i.s in .-'ome sort tin; converse of the otlier. In the 
one, two dltbreiit individuals ]»artially coimude ; in the 
other, one individual is ])artially 4lil1ereut ; lh(^ unity in 
the one eas*'. is an individual presentation, in the other i.s 
the presimtaiion of an individual. 

Material 111 material identity the unity is that of a siugde pre- 
idontity. sentation, whetlier simph? or comphex, whidi enters as a 
eimimou <‘()ns( it nmit into two or iinue others. It may be 
j'f».s;-;ible of course to indi vidua li/(' it, imt as it eimwgc.s in 
a comparison it is a single presentation ami nothing im»rc. 
On aecoiint of this abstmee of individual marks this single 
]»i’i!sent;LtieMi is what logicians (rail ab.slraet but l)ii.s is 
not psyeliologically e.ssential. It may be a generic image 
which lias re.sulted Irmn the neutmlization of individual 
marks, but it may equally well be a simple pre.seiitalion, 
lik<^ red, to which such marks never belonged. We come 
liere from a new .sid<r upon a truth w’hich has been already 
e.vpoundoil at length, viz., that pre.sentations are not given 
to ns as individuals but as eliaugos in a continuum. Time 
and sjiaee tin*, iustnimeiits, as it wtua*, of individualiza- 

tion, which are prirsup|»(>sed in the objectivo seiene(.'.s— are 
l»syeho]ogi(rally later than tliis mere ditlVnviitiation. 

Imli' The many v(^xv^«l (piestions that arise; concerning indi- 

vidual vidual identity are metaphysical ratlier than psychologic^al. 
hlwitily. .serve to bring out the diticronco birtwec n the 

two fonn.s of identity to note that an iclentitieation eann(.^t 
be esUibli.sliC(l solely liy qualitative eoinjiarison ; an a/tfn or 
a breach of temporal continuity will turn the Hank of the 
strongest argument from rcscmblanee. Moreover, resoin- 
blance itself may bo fatal to identifu’ation when tho law 
of being is change. But, while temporal and spatial de- 
terminations are essential to individual identitj', they have, 
strictly speaking, no individual identity of their own. 
^' hon wo speak of two impressions occurring at the same 

* BoiYipT J, S. Milk hlw i. cli. iil. ^ 11, nud Examination oj 

IfamUtonfliX «4(l.,c)n xiv. p. 306,riotu; alno Mwnong, Biune-Studien '* 
iriVnj r {PfiU^ C/. V vok ci, p, 70#. 
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time, or localize or proj(^(‘t thenn into tlie same place, a 
careful analysis show.s only that we dotc(;t no «litfercnce of 
t.«*nip(ii*al and local signs respe(!tivcly, — in other wonts, 
have only special casc.s of compari.son. 

As regards tin.; real categories, it may be said generally Real 
that thc.se owe. their origin in large inea.sure to tlie an- 
thropoinorphic or niythi(‘al teiuleiiey of human tlionght, — 

TO ofLOLov rto o/ioMi) yii (I'xrhctri^ut.. Into the f<irmalion of 
the.se coiieeptious two very distinct factors enter (1) the 
laet.s of what in the stricter .sense we call “ .self-oiiisia’ous- 
ne.s.Sj^and rJ) ciTtain .spatial and teiiqoral relations among 
onr pre-sentathms themselves. On the one hand, it ha-s lo 
be imte*! that tliese sprit ial and tcmjwual relations arc but 
the fKTasi(m <u’ imdivi? niid ulliniiitidy p.‘rhaj>.s, we may 
say, the warrant lor tlie analogind altributiim to thing, s 

01 selfness, ( fheieney, and <lcsign, but are not dirc<qly the 
.source of the forms (d* tlionght that thus ari.<e. On the 
otlier hand, it is to be noted also tliat sudi forms, although 
they have an indejiendent .source, would never a['!irt from 
.suitable material come into actual (\\istiMiee. If the 
f'»llowers of Miime ('ir in tlu'ir exclusive rcliam.e upon 
‘‘ a.s.socrations naturally ami even m^cf'^sarily gmic.vati d ly 
the order (.)f onr .sen.satioiis (.1. S. Mill;, the disciple of 
Kant errs also who relies exclusively on “tin' .syntlictie 
unily of appenv'j^tion.'' The truth is that we arc* on the 
verge of error in thus .sharply dislingiii.shing the two at 
all ; if We do .so monumt.irily for th(> }iui p(».sc of expo.dtion 
it ^x hove.s us liere again to renn*m)>er (hat mind gnnvs 
and is not made. The i.i,se of term.^ like “ ijiualo,” “a 
priin’i, ' ‘‘ neeessary,” “formal” Au*., wirlioiit fiutlier quali- 
licatijui leads only too easily lo the mi.^laki.n notion that 
all the imuital fads so named aix; a.like nmlerived and 
original, indep(.m(h*Mt not only of experic-nee. Imt of each 
other ; wlieri’as imt for the fonn.s of intuiliou tlu* fonn.s 
of tliouglit would be im]»ossil)]e, - that is iv .say, we .sh(»uld 
never hav e a self•e«)M.■^ciou^ness at all if wi? had not. pre- 
viou.sly learnt to di.dingnish <H‘cupied and uiiiM i*u]»ie«i .space, 
past and [vreseiit in time, ami tiie like. But, again, it is 
equally true that, if we could not feel and mo\e a.s well 
as rece.iv(; impn‘ssioiw, and if ex}>erieuco di«l not repeat it- 
.self, w(.> sliuuld ne^•er at t.’iin I'veu to this Icvt.I of .spatial and 
tenqioral inluilion. Kant .allows a very lame and lialling 
icvognition of ihi.s de[)eii(h iice of 1h(‘ higher bums on the 
lower both in liis schematisni of tlie. eattguu'ics, and again in 
correcting in his Analytie the oj»position f'f .'-en.-e and under- 
standing as respectively receptive, and acti\e willi which 
he .set out in Ids .Ksthetie. Still, althniigh what are called 
the sulijcclive and obji-etive factm-s of real knowledge ad- 
vaiK-e together, the foimer is in a sense always a .stepalnunl. 

We fiml without us tin? permaiu.iiee, indi vi<lnalitv, 

ettici(‘ncy, and adaptation we have fouml q/’ f7// within 
(eonqi. p. oO, h and </). Ihit .sucli primitive imjmtatioii 
of ]jer.souality, though it facilitates a lir.st muleistanding, 

.soon prgve.s itself faulty and begets the conlradictions 
wdiicli have lieeii one chief iiuitive. to [»)iilo.'^-opliy. We 
.siiyie at the savages who thiiik.s a magm;; mii.st need fu(.d 
and is puzzled that tlie Inuscs in a |uctiire remain for ever 
still ; but few ('on.sider tliat umh riving all cominon-sonst? 
thinking there lurk.s the .same natiual preci]»itancy, \Vv. 
attril'Ute to extended thing.s a unity wliii'h we know only 
a.s tho unity of an iinextcnde*! subject ; vve attribute to 
change.^ among tlicse. extended tldng.s wliat we know only 
xvlien w^e act and .sufter ourselves; and ^ve attrilaite further 
both to tliem and their (diauges a striving for ends which 
wa* know’ only becau.se wi3 feel. In asking what they arc, 
Innv they act, and why they are thu.s and thu.s, \v(*. a.s.simi- 
late them to oui-selves, in spit(^ of the differeiiceH which 
lead u.s by and by to see. a gulf between mind and matter. 
Such inatinctivo analogies have, like other analogies, to be 
conllrtncd, refuted, or modified by further knowledge, 
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-by tlio very infiiglit into things which tJicsc analogies have 
tlioniselves made possible. Tliat in their first form tliey 
were inythieal, and that they could never have been at all 
unless originated in this way, are con .side rat ions tliat make 
no difference to their validity, — assuming, that Is, that they 
admit, now or hereafter, of a logical Iransfonnatioii which 
renders them objee‘tively valid. Tliis legitimation is of 
course the business of pliilosophy ; we are concerned only 
witli the psychological analysis and origin of the coucep- 
tion.s themsclvi's. 

Ah it must Ii'Tl' sufliro to r.xaiuint! oiio. of the.so categoiios, let uh 
taki! tluit wliiilj is I ho most inijuatant ami ociitral of tlio thiei*, 
vi/., caiisiility or tlu* relatioii uf '(^aus*i ami clfot-t, as that will 
necessarily throw some light upon the constitution of tlu? othi-rs. 
To begin, we umst tlistinguish throe things, which, though vory 
ditforeiit, are very liable to bo couruHod. (1) IVrcclviiig in a dc- 
linito case, e.tj., that on the sun sinning a .stone beooiiios Avarin, uo 
may say tlm sim makes tho .stono wuvin. This is a ooiicivU in- 
sLanre ol' predicating the causal relation. In this then; is, explicitly 
at all events, no statcineTit. of a general law or Mxi(nn, such as we 
have when we say (‘2) “ Kvery event must havo a cause,” — a statement 
cotnmonly known ns the principle of cansalily. This ag.iiii Ls <lis- 
tinot from what is on all hands allowed to he an empiiieal gcJitaal- 
ization, vi/., C-i) that such and siicli nai ticular causes have iiiA’aiialdy 
such amlsueii particular olfeeds. With these la>t psychology is not 
diroclly concerned at. nil : it has only to iiiialyse and tT’aco to its 
origin tin; hare com epiion of cansniioii as e.\]>ressi!il in (1) and 
involved in holh these, generalk^atioris. Wlu;tlit;r only some things 
have causes, as tin* m>tion of < h:inee implie.s, whctlier all causes an; 
unif<»rm in their action or some eajnleioiis and arbitrary, as the 
unrellectiiig suppose, — all this is U*side the question hn* us. 

One jioint in the analy.si.s of tho eau.sal relation If nine nniy In; 
said to have, .settled onec for all : it (1 (m\s not rest upon or contain 
any immediate intuit ion of a can-sal m-xiis. 'Tin; two relaiicnj.s that 
Hume allowed to he perceived (or *' nn'.sumed to e.^i-st”', vi/., eon- 
tiguity in space of the ohjeets causally related and ]»riorit,y in fimo 
of the ••anse before the effect, are. the only relations direetiy <U.s- 
cornililc. We say imleed •‘ The sun warms the slone. ” :\n rea<lily a.s 
we .say ‘‘The snii rlse.s and sels, ’ a.s if both were matteiN of direct: 
olxserv.itioii then ami there. Ib.it that this is not .so i.s cvidi-ut from 
tlio find that mily in .■sonic ea.scs when <nm change follows upon 
ujiothcr do wo rcganl it as folbiwing from llic other: casual coin* 
cidcuee i.s at h;;i.st as coinuion iis eairsal omiicxlou. Whem'c the 
difrc.nmee, tln.m, if jnrt fiom perception ( Huine’.s aii.swer,* nrpi;atcd 
in the Ilia ill by Kiiglish psychol-Jgist.s since, i.s, a.^ nil the world 
knows, th it the ili!h;i'encc. is the re.'^iilt of a.ssociation, that when a 
change. ^ in an object 11 has hocn frequently ohservchl to .succeed a 
change; a in another object A, Hu; fivipnmt repetition daft rinturs 
.the mind to .a tran.silion fi’om tin; one to the ritlicr. It is this 
determination, whieh could not 1 h; [wesent at lii st, that const it ntes 
** file, tliird relation lietwixt these ohjeets.” This “internal im- 
pression” geiiei jited by as-soeial ion is then prujcctcd ; ‘M’or dis u 
comnion olwn vation that the mind has a great propeii.sity’ to spread 
itself on extern.i) ohjeets.” 

Tin* .snbjeciivi' origin ;ind tin* after- j»roj(?rtioii we niu.st ailniit, 
but all else in H nine's fann.nis <hxdrine .seems glaringly at variam e 
with facts. Jm one respect it proves too much, for ail ron.shiiit 
sc<pience,s f'lre nut reganh'd as eaiisal, as {na ordiiig to hi,s analy.sis 
they ought to be ; ag.iin, in another r(Hi»ect it provc.s i.o»> little, for 
eaiiaal eJnine\ion i.s j'-xitiniiiilly predicatcMl on a lirsl ureurrence. 
Tlie iiatuial man lias always distinguished between causes and .sign.i 
or portents; Imt there i.s iioihing to .sliow that lie produced au 
elfoet many times hehtK* ivg.irdiug himself as the cause of it. .1. S. 
Mil] h.'is indeert obviated the. first objection ejii.stemologieally by^ 
adding to constant conjunction the fnrlhci' c!\ava<-terist.ie tjf “uncon- 
ditionality.” Ihit this is :i conception that c:anT\ot ho psychologi- 
rally ex[i!ained from Hume's prennssos, unless peili.ip.s by re.solv^ng 
it into the. i(’.i'ilili('at.ion that the invariahilily must U*. i-omplcte and 
not pai tia), Avlie.reii|Kni the; second obji-ctioii applies. “ V-nrondi- 
thmal” i.s a word for which wc can find no meaning :is long n.s we 
con line our atlenfion to temporal .sin;c(;s.sion It will not do to say 
both that .'111 iiirariaViIr .sncccssion geJicratoa the ide.;j, and that .siuh 
invariable .siicct;.-!sion mu.sL be not only invarialde but also uncondi- 
tional in order to generate it. We may hero turn tho inuater 
agaiii.st the diseiple ; “the .same principle,” siiy.s Manic, “cannot 
bo. both the cause, and the eHrct of another, and thi.s i.s perhap.'i the 
only proposition conmning that relation which is either iiitiii- 
tivnly or demonstratively eevtaiu ” {op. cit., p. SlH i. Uncondition- 
ality IS then part of the causal relatiou and yet not the product of 
invarialde re|)etition. 

Perhap.*} the Bonree of this element hi the relation will become 
cloat if we exiunine more closely the intenial impressiof) of the. 

^ TretUtfie o/ Jlunmn Xaturty pt,. iii., ^ xl v., “ Of ijio idea of ncci^sary 
eounexion." 
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luiinl which iw.xordiiig to Ilume constitutes tlic whole of onr idea 
of jjower or enieacy. To illustrate the jjaiure of this impression 
Hiime citc.s the ^i.stant passage of the iinagiuation to a particular 
idea oil hearing f^; word commonly annexed to it, when “Twill ^ 
scarce bo po.ssibl^for the mind by its utmo.st ellbrta to prevent 
that tninsiiion ” r//., p. It is this dclormiiiation, then, 

which is felt inttrnalljf, not perceived externany, that wa mis- 
t.ikiMily tran.sfur to ohjt*c|.s and regard as an intelligible cemnexiun 
between them. Ihit, if lJuine admits this, must he not admit morel 
Can it be pretended tliat it is through llu* workiug.s of association 
among our irloas tliiit we first feel a det.ei luinalion which our utmost 
eirorts can scarce rc.si.st, dr that we feel such cleterminatioii uiidor 
no other idri‘umstancc-.s If it be allowed that the natural mania 
irresistibly del ei-mincd to imagine an ajqde when ho lieurs its namo 
or to expert thund«*r when he .sees lightning, must it not also bo 
.allowed tlial he i.s irresislihly dclcnuim-d mueli earlier and in a 
mneb more inipres.sivc. w.iy when overniasterc-d by the trlementfi or 
by liis enemies ? Ihit furl her, sucli iiisl.aiiccs bring to light what 
Hume’s “ deiermiiiat ion ” also implic.s, \i/., ibs necessary correla- 
tive, ellbrt or action. Kveii incsislihle .as.sociation (;an only he 
known a.s .<^uch by fdlort.s to resist it. Hniiu; allows lliis when lie 
.says that liis luiiieiples of a.s.sixiaiioii “are not inlallibh; causes; 
for one may fix his attention iliniiig .some lime on any one ohjtet 
without looking farther” (np. cit.^ p. oP-S). l.hit the fact i.s, wo know 
hotli what it is to act and w hal. it i.s to .snlfer, to go where we would 
and to he carried where wc would not, quite apart from the wmk- 
iijg.s of a.ssociai ion. Ami, had Hume not eonlmsid the tvAO ditler- 
ciit inqnirie.s, tliat coneei iiing the origin of the idea of eaiusation and 
tliat concerning the ground of caii.sal infereiieo or law of cuUHsilifii, 
it could m.\er have oeeniToil to him to olfej sueli aji anal \ .si.s of the 
former .as he doe.'?, 

Keejiing to the bn*nu*r and .sim]»lor question, it uould .seem thet 
when in ordinary Ihinking wo .say .A eause.s this or that in If wo 
project or an.alogit ally atinhiite to A what wo cNjioricm.i; in m ling, 
and to IJ what wc e.vpcricnce in l.ein;; .acted on ; ami the stiueture of 
laiigimge .show.s lli.at sucli jnrqcetion was made long belore it was 
sn.s[i(s-tt;d that what A once did and 15 once siilfeivd must Ijajqjen in 
like manner again. 'The oica.sioms .siiilahle for thi.s jnojrcUou aic 
dcleriiiincd hy Hic Icniporal and .spatial relation.s ef the ohjeel.s 
eoiieeriicd, which rclatiuii.s arc maitcr of intuition. The.sc arc of 
no very s]:»coi:iI interest from a t»sychologie;d ]u»int of view, but ibe 
subjective ch'm(.Mt.s wc sball do Well to ( on.‘'ider fun her. Finst of 
till, wc must inite. tin; distimrliou of immanent fiction and Iraiisilive 
action ; the former is what wc call .n tiou simply, and implic.s onl\ 
a singh> thing, the agent; the latter, A>hich wc might with tnlvaJi- 
tage call efiectmitiun, inqilics two things, /.r., a patient <li.st.inci 
from tho agent. In .seioiiiifnr language tin; agent in an intransitive 
act is »:alletl a. 'inunant oa and so ilistingni.shed funu the agent 

ill e.fiVet nation m* nrf(m/riro.s‘u:Us. (^million thought, liowever, d<»e.s 
not regard mere action a.s (.an.scil at all ; and w<‘ sliall find it, in fuel, 
irnjHissjble to ivstilve action into eirectnatioii. Gut, sim t the thing.s 
w'ith whieh Avc onliiiarily <leal arc comph'x, li.ave rnanv parts, pro- 
perties, iiiciiilans, pha.se.s, aiul in coiiscqucnee of the analytic pio- 
eediiro of thought, ihero ensues, iinhted, a lonlinnal shifting <d' (ho 
jioint of view fiD.n whieh wi‘ legaitl any given thing, i-o th.'it what 
is ill one a.^pect one. tiling, is in anothi'r many («-oiii}i. p. oti e). 

it comes almnt llnit, wln ii nganliiig hiiii.-ell’ a.s one, the natural 
man spvitks of himself as walking, sinmting, Ac. ; but, when dis- 
tinguishing lu tw ecn liim.s. lf and hi.s mcmheis, he speaks of raising 
his voice, moving his legs, .'iml so forth. Thun no sooner do we re- 
.solve any given action into an efb efn .tion, by analytically dis- 
tingnishirig within the original agent an agent and a p atient, Hian 
a new aetioii a})])caj-.s. xA.< iion i.s ihuH a .sinqder notion than 
I'an.salion and inexplicable fjy means of it. It is certainly no easy 
problem in pliilixsophy to (h'hninine where the ir.'-oliitioii of the 

1 tmiplex i.s to cea.se, at what point wa- inn.st stop, beeanse in the 
pi-e.sriiee of ,>n individual thing and a simple activity. At any rate, 
we reai'h sindi a ]»oint y»sy elm logically in tlic eoiiseiouM ,subj<‘et, ami 
that energy in eomscioii-siioss we I’nll at ti nticm. If this b<; allowed, 
Hnmi;’8 critiqiui of the notion <d‘ efheaiy is really wide of iho mark. 

h<‘ says, “have asscrhiil that we feel an energy or ]iower 
in onr own miml ; and that, having in thix iii.'iniier acquir'd (he 
id^'M of ]io\ver, we transfer tli.it (|uality to niatter, where we are not 
al.h? iinineiliauly to di»i;over it. . . . Hut to convince us how 
fallacion.s thi.s le.'tsoning is, wo need only coiiKidcr that the will, 
being h»T<*- coiisiderhl iis a cause, lias no mon; ii dis:coverubJe coii- 
in;xiriii with its eiTects tlian any materiul cause hiia with its proper 
icOVs-'t. . . . 'Tho elf'M't is there [too] diMtingnishahlc ond st?parrtble 
from tlm eamse, ami coiTd not bo foreseen wilUout the c*x|M*rieiic*e of 
tin ircousmui, conjiiiietion ’’ (071. p. 4 Xt 5 ). This is logmal analysis, 
not psychological ; the point i.s that the will is not ronaklered as a 
cause and diKt.iriguishcii from its etfecta, nor in fact coiiHiderod ut 

2 Httine litre has Locke and Berkeley sp^iidly la 
a patient and acute inquirer ^as Incoiapi^^ly bettei^ as a 
than a Ji^an addicted to literary fQpp<sryVUke fer 

could bo, ^Ott V 
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alL it is not a case of Beriiicnco lictwcou two separable iui|iivK»i4M».s : 
fur wo cannot ivally niako the indfUnite re;^vsa that suc li loj^iial 
ilistinotiona lu* that botwoon the t onscions subje ct au<l its act-i ini- 
jdies. AloR'Ovcr, unr a*d-ivity as siu h is not 4|irt(‘tly pri.-sented at 
all: we rt;T, being active; and further tba^Othis psychologii-al 
analysis will not, There are, as w(! have two ways in which 
this activity is manifested, tho leceptivo’. jr pussivo and the nn»lor 
or active in the slHcter sense {cuinp. p. U) ami our cxperiein'e of 
these we proj*?ct in prediealing the (Musal relaliotj. Hut two halves 
do not make a wliole ; so we have no 4’ompl(d<‘ experieiu e of ellcsdna- 
tioii, for the simple ivtison that wc cannot be 1 wo tilings rd once. 
We .are guide<l in pits.ing it together by the temporal and sjiatial 
relations of tin* lliing.s fonccrsicd. lienee, peihaps, some of the 
Miitiiiomics flint beset this coni cptioji. In its earliest form, then, 
the so called necessary iMmiiexion of cause anil effect is perhaps 
nothing more than that of physical constraint. 'Po thi.s, no douV»t, 
i« mlded the strength of expectation - as Hume .supposed' whmi 
thoHnme elfcct has liceii foimd invariably to follow the same, cause. 
Finally, wiicii upon a basis of associatiMl nniJbrmities of seijucnce a 
delinite, infellcctnnl elaborntion of such Jiialcrial ensues, the Itigicnl 
necessity of reason and conseipient linds a place, and so far as ilcdnc- 
lion is applicahle Ciiuse, and reason hecomc interchangeable ide.-is.^ 
The mcnlion of logi'*.al ne. essii y brings up a toj»ic already inei- 
dentally liotice.d, vi/.. the objectivity of thought and cognition gen-^ 
crfill y (com]i. p]i. r>f», 77). 'the iisyeholngicnl treatment of this to[»ic 
is lyiitannntiit to jm iii*iuiiy into tlie t liaiai.tciislics (if the sUtes of 
mind we call cerlniniy, doubt, belief- all of which centre round 
tho one fact of rrii/furr, Hetwism the cei tainty tliat a proposition 
is tine and the i citainty that it is not Mnnv may inb rvenc coiitiiiu- 
• lUS giades of imcerfainty. \\V may know that A is sometimes P., 
or soiin-tinirM not ; or tlnit sonu* at least of the conditions of H are 
piesi-nt. or :ib.M*iit; or tin* pii.’sentation of A may 1>'- too confuseil 
lor distinct analy-'is. This is tlie region of proliabilily, possibilily, 
more I -r less ubscinity. Leaving this aside, it will lie eiioiigb to 
m.'licc cases in wbi<‘h cerlaiiity may lie coinjilete. With that 

t'crLiinty which is absolutely olijective, /.c., with knowledge, ps\ebo- 
logv Ins no ilii'cet •■'tnccrii ; it is for logic t«i furnish the criteria by 
Viiiicli kmc.vledge is ascertained. 

I'jiiotmn and desire are t'rctjucut imlircct cuin-rst of .subjective, 
cerfainlv, in .so far as they d« |«.:vn»ine the eonsl iUiciit:> ami tin* 
grouping of tile lic!d of eoMseiousncfc-s at the luouieiit “ [en k tin* 
jurv ' or snliorn the witnesses, ’ as it were. Hut the tjnnool of 
cei-*tainty i.s in ail cjiscs some <|iiality or .snme relation of these pre- 
sentations oi/rc .<;r. In a sense, therefore, the ground of all certainty 
is nhjci (L\ (! ill the sensi*., that is, uf being soniethingat least directly 
and immediately determined for the suhje< t and not by it, Hni, 
i hough o' ‘jecl ive, thi.s gi'ound i^ not itseil - at least is not ultimately 
■ • an ol.ject or presciitai.ion. Where ( < riaiiil y is mediate., one judg- 
ment is often spoken of as t he ground of another ; hut a syllogism is 
still ji.'-ychologicaliy a single, though not a simple, jtulgmeni, and 
tho eci tainty of it a.s ii whole is imim.diiitc. Hetwecn the judgment 
A i.s H and ihe iim stion Is A ii? tin? flillereiice is not one- of 4dnti'nt 
nor scarcely one of form : it is a dill’creuce wliieli depends uj»on tho 
( iVcct of tin.* ]tro|iosil ion on the .su I 'ject judging, (i.) AVe liave this 
(•ifi.^ct hetorc us most elc-arly if w'C coii.'-.idcr what i.s by common con- 
sent regal 'led a.s the tyj>o of certainty and evi«h-nce, the cerlaiiity of 
tufseiit ;-.ense'iiii])ressi«nis whence it is saivl, ‘'Seeing is Ih licving.*’ 
TluJ evident is here the actual, ami llm “feeling or coiiscioiisiie.-.s 
of certainty is in this «’ase nothing hut the s<-n.so of being taken 
fast hold of and forced to apprchcmd w lnit is the.ro. (ii. )Thelikc 
is true, of lue.inovj'^ and •■x^wetation : in these nhso tlmre. is a s»*iisc 
of being lied down to what is given, whereas in mere imaginalion, 
however lively, this iion-voluntiirv determination is ahsciit (c<»mp. 
p. ({:V). Hume saw this at t i in e.s clearly enough, as, c,; 3 r., wlicn In- 
suYs, “An idea asacnti’d to frefs dilfereiit Ircmi a tietilions idea 
ihat the fancy alone pn.vsenls to us.” Ihit unfortunately he not 
only iiiMde this diiVercncc a mem dilFerenee of intensity, but spoke 
of belief itself as “an operation of the mind" or “manner of 
cnnr4|ition that hosUiwtvl on our ideas Ibis additional force or 
vivacity.” In short, ITuiue confounded one of the indirect causes 
of belief with the. ground of it, ami again, in describing this ground 
coinuiittcil the (■•<rTfpou irpitrcpov of milking the mind detcrinine. the 
idea.s instead of tho nleas determine, the mind, (iii.) In speaking 
of intell'M'tion he Is clearer ; “Tho .an.'iwer is oasv with r«*gard to 
propositions that are y»rov’cl by intuition or ihunonstration. In 
that case, the perJkiu who assents not only conceives tlie. Metis 
according to'thc proposition, but. is iieoes-sarily de.termiiiM tm eon- 
ceive. tiiein in that particular luanner*’ (o/*- p- Jbb*>). It luus hem 
often urged -as by J. S. Mill, for e.Kuniplo— that. Isdief is .somotJiing 
“ultimate and primordial.” No donlit it is ; but so ls the dis-tiiic- 
tiou between mdivity and passivity, and it is not here maintained 
that certainty can l»e analysed into something simpler, but only 
’that it is identical with what is of the nature of pimsivity— 

— 

^ Coini). Wundt, DasCaAsttl-Geatitz und Sati vom Urunde,*' 

J ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ , ■ ; . 

k iVflt/wfe, :G well M totieV ed. , i, fx 396, 
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ohjcctivc determination. As Dr Haiii puis it, “The Icailing faet 
ill U'licf . . . is our primitive eicdulily. Wi; begin by believing 
r\'(?rvtliing : whatever is is true " ( AV/o/oo/x and li'iU, I'hI cd., p. 
oil). Hut the point i.s that in this primitive sure there, \s> no m t 
answering to ‘‘ believe ” distinct from tlie non voluniai v aliention 
answering to “pensive,” and no rellexioii sm li as a mo'lal term 
like “Inic” implies. Willi cye.s open jn llic broad ilay iio inan 
say.s, “1 am ccit.iiii then; i"* light” ; he. .simply s*'e.s. He may by 
and by ••mne. ab.'-olutely to disbelieve* much that lie ico.s- c.o., that 
things ajv neait-r when vjeweil tlirongli a telescope.' just us he will 
come ii) di.'ihelievi- hi.s drc.mi.s, though w Idh- rln y last he i.s certain ♦ 
ill these too. Tin- limits of this artidc foibid any attempt to deal 
SjM;cial)y willi ihe, intclUi tri.il et.s of siu.li conlli' ts c>f pio.sciita- 
imiKs (<.oiiip. j». <j*2) oi wiiii their rt.soliititm and what is nieuiit by 
saying that n a.soii turns out su]« ri«.'r to la use. 'J’he i oii.sihteiicy 
we tirnl it po.'ssihjc to c.stahlisli amoii,'.'; •eilain of our ide.i.s hcirijinos 
»n ideal, to whi« li we cxpi'ci to lliiil all exja rieiiec conform. 

Still tlii^ ii.tuiiiv cvidciu-c (..f iogii al ami mat liematical axioims is 
psychohigioaily hut a le.'w i'orm oi th** ai hiai ; wc arc (.>nly certain 
tliat two .and two inaki: four ami wi- aie not U‘.s.*; c‘'ilain that we SCO 
things nearer tluough a tele.scojx'." 

rresiiitatinn iS'c(/-CUi/ns- /o?/-;o .s.-*-, mtd Cfndu<'(. 

1'he com‘e[)tioii of .vlf wn Imvo jitsf seen timb rlying and 
to a great extent .slm])iiig the rest "f our iiitellectnnl I'nrni- 
tnrep on this aecoujit it i.s at oi;ee desiralile ninl dilliciilt 
to analyse it and aseerLiin tlie eonditioii.s of it.s dewlop- 
incnt.*^ In attenipting this wc imi.st carefnlly di.sl ingiii.sh 
hot ween the bare prc.si illation of self and V-liat le.fcroTiee 
of other |.»re-:entali'.>iis to it wide li is often ealled specially 
.s(‘lf-eon.scioiisne.s.s, “inner .sens*','^ or internal [u.rcejdion. 
(.Vnici'rning all jneseiUalions wlifile\er— tliat self no les8 
lliaii the, re.st it U jiossible to retleet, “Tlii.> pn .sen tat ion 
i.s mine ; it is iny object : [ am the ^iilje.ci attending to 
it.’’ Seif, thijn, i.s one jHC'.* nlalion among olbers, the 
re>ull, like them, of tlie dilV*. rent iat ion of the. original 
eontinniim. Ibit it i.s ol.vious tliat thi.s presonlation innKt 
lie in e.xi.stence first before otlier j»rc.sentalions ean be re- 
lated lo it. On the otlmr hand, it i.s only in nnd by means 
of .such relations that the coneejition of self is eoni[>let.ed. 

AVe b«.?gin, tlier(.f<.tre, witli self .simply as an object;, and 
end with tlie eomu.ptinn c.>f tlmt olj. rt as ilie subject or 
“ iJi Vvself that knows il.^df. fSelf Im.s, in e;iii1i adistiiiCtioii 
from all other ja-e.sen tat ions, lirst of all (a) a. nuiriUe in- 
terest and [h) ii certain inward ne.-^.s ; (;*) it i.s an individual 
tliat {</) jMU’.sist.s, (> ) is active, and linally (/) kmov.s itself. 

These scNcral eliaraetia’i.stic.s of .self ai'e iritimately involved ; 
so far as tlii'v aj>pear at all they ad n a nee in di finitene.ss 
j from tho lowe."! level of mere .sentience to tho e moments 
I of Jiighe.sl .self-eon.scionsne::i.s in wldch coii.seienee aj»j»roves 
or Condemns volition. 

’fhe ejirlif.st ami to tho Inst the nmst impfirtaiit cl«‘ment in self- - Self and 
wliiit wc iniglit jK-rli tps i< nn ibi toot or imitci ial flf-mcnt -- is tluit tlui IkmIv. 
variously styled the. orguide sfus.ntious. \it:d. sense, « >i.n;v^|hi sis, or 
.somatic eon.'cion.'-uc.'.s. Tjii.( l.irgvly detfrmim'S the Ioik; of the 

•* Set; Hiu.lF.i-, vol. iii. ]*. 

A luge, ihoiigli oiU'liiiiily dimini.-liiiig, >choi'l rif iiiinkcis would 
entirely tlemnr to such .a proj-os.-il. “'flii.s pemon.-ilii.v,'' says one, 

“ like alUotlicr simple and immediale j*rese]it;ition.>’, L iiidi linnlilc . , . 
it can analysed into n-,' .simpler fU-imMits : 1\ir it i.s ivvcah-il to u.s 
in u)l the clearness of !vu origiiud iiituilioii ' i'A*:inst'l, *17 /'?/»/?//.•>/«*', ]>, 

Such nu ohjccTii'U an.'>i‘s froni that i «uilu?-it..ii bet wi iui ]>.sycho- 
logy and epi.sb.moioj^y which we li.ne met alrejulY .s'wriil limes t;elore 
(a.s, c.j 7., in llic ca.sc of .sp.'na*, [i. co, and of unity, ]». 711;. 'flic fact 
i.s that a conception that is li»giciilly “ .simple ami immediiale," in such 
wise as lo l»c nndeiiv.ahh; fnun tUhers, ;iml then IVtic iiidehnublc, may 
1.H) — >vc might almost s:iy w ill ho - ]'syc1ii;.li>gi ;ally »tiie re.snlt t»f a long 
prooe.ss of dovelapnulit ; for the nuue ahstr.iet a roiici-pt is, f.c., the 
more fundamental in epistemological .structure, the more. Uiinkiug 
there has been to elahorate it. d'lKi most complex iiilegnitious of 
experience are nee4led to luruisii the iiltsi.s ol its tdtiiviiit.e. ('lemcuta. 
ii^ucli »de.*i.s when reached luive fntrllivftwlh^ all the eh^ii’iicss of au 
original intuition, no doubt; hut they arc not thcrefort! to ho con- 
founded with what is psychoh'gically a simple nnd innnediiite presonla- 
tion. It was in this last .sense that ideali.sis like. Herkeley and Kant 
denied any preBeiitation of self as uiiuh as 8cH?ptics like Hume. Self 
is jisychoh^gically a product of thought, not a liatunrof iscnse ; hence, 
while Berkeley called it a “notion” and Kant an "idea of the 
rwiaoii,’' Hunie trtjfttfid it Wi a. pbUoeophieal fiction. 
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Rjjec‘inl sensations ami enters, tliongh little suspoctcil, into all our 
lugher feeiings. If, as sumetiines liapi^iis in serious nervous 
allVctions, the whole ImmIv any l«irt of it should lose common 
sensibility, the whole body or that part is at once regarded as 
strange and even as hostile. Tn .some iorms of hypochondria, in 
which this cxtiemc somatic insi'ii.sibility ami absence of /.e.st leave 
the intellect and niemory unalle«:ted, tlie individual doubts liis 
owu cxi.stcnoc or denies it altogctlicr. Kibot cites the, case of such 
a patient who, deebuing I hat he had been dead for two years, 

thus expr-essed liis j)eiplcxity : '‘J'cxistc, rnais cji dehors de la 

• vie reelio, niateridlc, et, malgro moi, rieii ne in’ayiint donne la 
niort. Tout est n ei:ani<[iie eliez moi et sc fait iiiconsciemniciit.”^ 
It is not hecause tlicy acconipaiiy physiological fimetions es.s(rntial 
to the ollicieiicy of the organism as an organism, but .simpl}'^ 
because tliey are the most immeiliato. and most • rmstant .soiircos of 
feeling, that these, massive but ill-dcllncd organic, .sensations arc 
from the first the ol)je(:ts of the. dirccte.st .'ui 1 most nnreilecting 
interest, tlther objects have at the outset but a m(?di.ile iutere.st 
through .subjective selection in relalioii to tlu NC, and never become 
so instiuelivcly and inseji nald y i'b.ntificd with self, m?ver have the 
same inw.irdmiss. This Icings us to a new [)oini. As soon as 
detiiiite pere».'ptioii begins, the body as an extended tiling is dis- 
tinguished iVoiu otluT bodies, .ind siuh organic sdi.sations as can be 
localized at all .arc locali/ed within it. At the. same time the 
actions of other )»fidit'.s ujion it are .u <‘oTnp:iiiied hy jdcasiires ami 
pains, while tluir aetinn upon c.aeli other is not. 'I'lio body also is 
the only tiring dii»'' lly set in motion by tlio roaetions of t.bc.*^« 
focling-i, the. pui po.-:e Ilf oUch imivcineiits being to bring near to it 
the things for which ilicrc is apjictite. and to n inovo from it thoM' 
towards which tliere is avejsioii. Tt is thus not. merely the type of 
oCdipiod space and t lie centre from which all positions arc rcchoncd, 
but it all'ords u.s an unfaillMg .and cvcr-piescnt intuition of tlic actu- 
ally felt and living self, t(» which all otlier thing.s are external, more 
or less di.'.tnnt, .and at times alisent altogclle r. Tin*, body tbeii first 
of rail givc.s to self ii ct rl.ain rnc.asnrt! oi iiidividnality, pcinianenec, 
and invvaidne.ss. 

Inner Jint with tin.' devdopmenl. of i<le,ati<in then' .arisc.s within this 

self. what Wi? m.av ‘‘all .an iuue.r zone of .self, ha\ing still more unify 
and jicnnanenec. \\ a li.iveat tliis stage not only an intuition of 
the botlily s.-lf doing or suHci ing bm-c and now, l.mf also nn'inories 
of what it has bcrii .and done inid< r varied cirtaims<aficc.s in the 
.rjst. K.vternal imiirc.ssions have by tliis time lost in m.ivelty ami 
•ocomo Ic.sM ab.sorliing, while the train of ideas, largely incre.i.svd in 
nniubor, di.stinclncs.-:, and mobility, diverts iil.teniinn and often shuts 
out the Lbings of smisc altogctlici-. In .all such reniinist:cm*e or 
roverio u generic image of self is the cent ri!, and e\a*rv new image 
us it aiisirs derives all its interest iVoio ndaliou to this; ami so 
apart from bodily appctittj.s m‘\v desire.j may be r|uickciicd and old 
emotions .stirred again wlieii ail that is aelually present is dull and 
nnoxcatlng. Hut do, sires ami emotiMii.s, it imi.'it bo reinombii.'red, 
though aw.akeiie 1 by a\ liat is only imaginary, invari.ably entail .actn.al 
organic pel tiirbatious, ami willi these lliegeiune imago of self comes 
to bo intimately combimM.I, Hence arisi.s a coiilrast between tin? 
inner self, which tlie iiaturiil man locates in liis bieast or the 

chief scat of tlu’sc emotiomal disturbanei s, and the whole visible 
and tangible bo-ly bcsi-les. .Altimngh from their n.aturc Ibc)" do 
not admit of much ideal rejin-.siml.iiion, yet, wlieii aetually present, 
Ilie.se org.inii.’ .si’U.sations exert a poui rfiil ami often irresistible in- 
fliieiioc over o(h<M' ideas; they have, e.ach their appropriate train, 
and so beightm in the very • oin[»Iex and lnoscly comt»aeted idea 
of self tho.se traits jliey originally wrought into it, suppres.sing to 
an oiinal e.xteni :ill the re^t. Normally tliere is a certain equilibrinr.i 
to wdii(di they return, and which, we m.iy snj>p<)st>, iletermines the 
so-called temp. Tani' lit, vuluril, or (lispwsirion, tluis .securing some 
tolerable iinirormity and continuity in the presentation of self. 
Hut even within the limits of sanity gre;it .and smldeii ch.Hnges of 
mood are (lO.ssihle, as, in hy.'.lerical pe.i.siins or 1 !k>sh of a 

**inere.urial teniper.ainent, ” or among the lower .animals at the 
ori.si!t of parental or migratory imstinets. Heyond those limits — as 
the concomitant apparently of serious visceral dcrangemfut.s or ifie. 
altered nutrition of p.irts of the nervous .sysfem itself — complete 
“aliouHtion" may ensue. \ new self may’ a ri. so, not only di.stinel 
from the, old and devoid of all s:ivc the. ino.st elementary know- 
ledge and skill tliat the old pos.sessed, but liiainetrically op[iosi*d 
to it in tistes ami disposition, — obsfrnity', it may bo, taking the 
f»lae(! of modesty and enjiidity or cowardice .snerecMling to generosity 
or eoui’age. The most convincing illustration.^ of the psy’clio- 
logical giaiwUi and structure of the presentnf ion of .self on the lower 
levels of sensation and ideation arc furnishe,d hy these melancholy 
HpOfitacles of niinds ilisea.sed ; but it is inijio.s.siblo to refer to them 
in detail here. 

Self as a Passing to the higher levcd of intellection, wo conio at length 

pereon. upon the concept which every intfdligent being more or lesw dis- 
tmctly forms ofhimwdf as a person, M. or N., having such and such 
a character, tastes, and conviction.^, such and sucli a history, and 

> *' Banes affsetives de la PcrsonnaliiA," ia philoaophiqui, xviii. p. 149. 
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8Mch and sutdi an aim in life, nie main in.strument in the forma* 
tioii of this concept, as of others, is language, and e8|>ecially the 
social iiitercoiu’sc 4^^hat language makes possible. Up to this point 
the pre.sentation of*elf lias sliaped that of notrself, — that i.s to say, 
exloriial things lialf,: been comprchemled by the projcirtiou of its 
charaetin i.sties, lUiWinow the order is in a sen.se revci’scd : the indi- 
vidual advances to u filler S(df-knowledg« by’ eompnring the self 
within with wliat is first discernible in otlver ])CVsons without. So 
UiV avajit rhtnnvif. csf In mitlti : it is tli rough the “ u.s " that wo learn 
of the “mo ” (eoni]). p. 75 note 1 ). Collective action for common enil.s 
is of the es.senco of society, and in taking counsel togidher for the 
good of his tribe each one learns also to lake counsel with hiimself 
for Ills own good on the whole ; with the idea of tlie coniimm weal 
arises the. idea of happim-.ss as distiiiet from moinent.ny gratification. 

'rile extra-reganling impulses are now confroiilcd by ;i reasonable 
self-lovi*, ami in the. delihenition.s that Llius ensue aetivity attains 
to its highe.st form.s, tln.ise of thought and volition. In the finsl. 
we have, a distinctly’ active maiiijuilation of ideas as compared 
with the iiio.-e passive speetaele of mcmoiy and imaginalion. 

Thereby emerge-s .a contrast between the thinker and these ol.ijects 
of his thought, including among them the mere geni*iic image of 
.self, from wliieh is now formed this concepfion of .self as a person. 

A .similar, even shar]H*r, contr.ast also aeeoiM]>anics flic exercise of 
what i.s Very misleadingly termed “.self'-eontrol," /.c., control by this 
personal .sidf of “the various natinaJ allVadions,” ti) use lliiller’s 
phrase, wbieh often himler it as exb-rn.al objeets liiiidcrcd them. It 
is ilonbtfiil wlictber the vi.*a.soniiig, regulating .self is eommoiily 
regnrcled as definitely lo'-alized. The i-tlbit of tliiuking and eoneeii- 
trating attention upon ideas i.s no doubt refened lo fie* lM:iiii,«but 
this i.s only «*oni])arahle with the loeal illation of otle-r efforts in tie* 
limbs; wlien we think we eommouly feel also, and the emotiomd 
ba.si.s i.s of all tlie most .subjeetive ami innlienal)lc. IJ \ve s]ieiik ol 
this latest [diase of self as pitr cjrr//i)ny “the iiim r .silf” sm li 
laiignag<5 is then mainly ligurativo, imusmuch as the eontrasts jn.st 
deseribed are contrasts into wliieli spatial rclatimi.s do not enli r. 

The term “rellexion” or internal jM'icejition isapjilied to tli.'it slate bVlf-rou- 
ofiniml in whi« h .some, particular presentation or group of pres*, nta- scioui"- 
tions'yor y) is not simply in the ticid of eont-eiousiics.s luii l here as m*.s.s. 
eoTi.scioimly related to .self, whieli is also presenteil at. the .same time. 

Seif here may be .symla»li/.iMl by^ M, lo enip)ia.dze the fact that it i.s 
in liUi^ manner an objeet in the fielil of eonseioiisiies.s. The relation 
of the tno is commonly’ cxjuc.ssi-d by saying, “'J liis (./: or y) is my 
(H’.s) piTcept, idea, or Volition ; 1 (M ) it is tliat pcjcfdvc, think, will 
it,” Self-eonseioiusness, in the nwi’owcst scum*, aswlu ii we say, ** 1 
know myself, 1 am eonseions that I am," Ne., i.^ but a special, thongli 
Ibi; imist; important, iiUNtaneo of llii.y inteinal pc'rci ption : lierc .‘«clf 
(M) is pre.sonted in ri.lalimi to self ^with a ilitleivnee, M') ; tin* 

.subject iLsi lf at least .so we .say. -is or ;ippeaj.s a.s its own objer t. 

Tt ha.M been often maiulaiiied that tbe ditferejue lietwt-en con- 
.sciousiiess and rellexion i.s not a n*al ditl 'i’ciiec, that, to know and 
1.0 know tliat you know’ are “ the same thing con.siden d in dillen'iil 
.'i.sperf.s.'’ “ r»ul dilfcrent aspects f>f the same thing are nof the 
.same thing, for p-syeliologv at least. Not only i.s it not the. .saJin* 
thing to feel and to know that you leel ; but it mighleven 1m- lu ld 
to he a ditfereiit thing still to know that you feed ami to know that 
you know that you feel, --such being tiie ditlerencc ]M;rljaps between 
ordinary rellexion ami psyeliologieal introspection.** 'flic ditli(‘ulty 
of apprcliemliiig tlie.se, faels ami kei jung them di.stim t .seems olivi- 
ously lino to the nece.s.saiy pre-seiiee. of the earlier along with the, 
later ; that is to say, w(? can never know that we feel without feel- 
ing. lint the conver.se need not be true How distinct tlie two 
st-ite.y are is shown in mie way by tlieir notorious im (mipalibility, 
ibe direct eonsegueme of the limitation of attention : whatever 
we. have to do tliat is not altogclhtr mccluiiiicul is ill ilune unle.ss 
we lo.se ourselves in the doing of it. This miitual cxi'lusivciie.ss 
reeeivea a furtlur expkimition fiom tin- fact so often used to dis- 
credit psychology, viz., that tlie so called introspeef ion nii<l indeed 
all rctlexion are really retrospective. It is not while we are angry 
or lost in reverie that we take note of such slates, but afterwards, or 
by iiiomeutary sitle glances intercepting the main interest, if this 
be., not too ab.soibing. 

Hut we reipiire an c.x.acttT nnaly.sis of the c.s.senti.il fact in this 
rofm^pect — the I'c’latioii of tlie nie.se n tat ion r (»r y lo that of self 
or M- What we li'ivc to deal witn, it will be observed, i.s, imnlieitly 
at least, a judgment. First of all, then, it is notewoi tby tnnt we 
are never prompted to .siieb judgmepts by every-day oe«*urrenr:es or 
acts of routine, but only by matters of iiitcre.st, umf, us said, gener- 

> So— mlslctl poRflOily by tho nonrusioTiH Incitleut to a Hprcial faculty ef 
reflexion, w'bleh they controvert— JaincH Mill, JnalyMs, i. p. 22 tw?. (corrected, 

Iiowcver, by both hia edit ora, pp. 227 and 230), and also liaiiiiltou, Uct., 1. p. 

192. 

3 It lias taien tbnngbt a fatal nhjection to thi« view that it itnpheH tho poaid* 
billty of an Iridnflnlte recrens ; but why ahnuld it not? We reach the limit of 
oar experience in reflexion or at most in dellberatn Intmspcetiomjaat as in* 

BfMicc of three dimenaiona we reach the limit of oiir e.xperimice in another 
respect Hut tlicre is no aliaurdity in supposing a eonscionaiieRs niutv evolVed 
and explicit than our nelf-oonidoiuneiM aud advancing on It as It Jivanoes on 
that of the unreflecldnff bmUs, 
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ally when these are over or hsvo ccfiiicrl to l)u alheiixrossinj^. Xow 
in such eases it will be found Dial sonic effect of ihc pn.ceiliii^ slate 
of objoetive altsorption persists, like wounds received in bvittle \in- 
% iioticetl till the fiojht is over, — sudi, e.|/., as the weariness of luuscuhir 
exertion or of loiij^ concentration of attention ;» >jine plcaKurnlde or 
j>ainful iiftcr-sciisation ])assivoly cxjwrieiicod, ^ an emotional wave 
sub.siilin^ but not yet spent ; “the jar of 'oterrupted expectation,” 
or the relief of sudden nttainment after arduous strivin^^, niakiii;' 
jiroinineiit the coutiast of eouteiitiiieiit and want in that particular ; 
or, finally, thc<|uie,t ivtrospeet ami mental nimiiiatiou in which we 
note what time has wrouglit upon us and either regret or approve 
what \vi! were iml di«]. All such fU'csenlations are of ilic (dass out 
of which, as wo liavt? seen, the presentation of self is built uji, ami 
so forin in em-h case the loncn'tc* bond coiineirtiiig the generic 
iiiiMgc of self with its object.^ In this way ami in tliis respect eatrh 
is a concrete instance (»f what we call a slate*, act, atfc-<‘tioii, kc,, and 
the jmlgmeiits in wliirli such ndations to the. standing prcr-ciitalioii 
of self are recogiii/ed are the (uiginal and the tyjie of all real piv- 
<licafions (l.■onll). p. 81). The o])portuiiitics for ivilexioii arc at 
first few, tbo rnaterial.s being a.s it wi*re thrust upon attcnlioii, .‘iml 
1 In* losulting “ ])i*rcepts ’* arc vague. Hy tin? time, liowever, that 
a clear conce.jjtiou of self ha.s Ijeon attained tlio exigcncie.s of life 
iiiaki* it a fre<picnt t>bjcot of conteinphition, and as t h<^ ab.strarl of 
a .sei'ir-s of instances of such deliiiito .sclf-i?oiiscit»u.sne.ss wo reach the. 
piiji ly formal mui'.iii of a .siibjecL or ]>nrc ego. For empirical 
])sy/ lml(igy this notion is nll.im.'ite ; its sptit'ul.ative treat inejit falls 
altogcllier- -usually under tiie. heading ‘‘rational ] jsycl loi ogy to 
TOetapliysifs. 

Comhiet. Tl^o growtii of inti*llei*i ion and si‘ll“ consf-iousiiess reacts power- 
fully U|Mm tli'^ emotional and acfivc.sidi oJ‘mind. To d«?.st rila* the 
various sources of feeling and of dr'siie that thns ari.se- -acsl hetie. 
social iiml religious seiilimenl.s, [aide, ambition, .se.iti.^hness, sym- 
pathy, i’^c., is heyond the scope of systenintie )‘.syc!i<dogy and 
certainly «iuite lieyonil the limits of an ariicht like the ]*ri*scnt. - 
Unt Ml lea ^1. M general rt'Sitnh’ of the ehara(’t<-ristics of a«*tivity on 
this liighe.'l <*r ralioM;d level is indi.spens.ahle. Tfwc are to gain 
any oversight in a maltci- of such complexity it is i»f (iie tirst iui’ 
poitaiii’e hi keep steadily in view, as ;i fnmlamental [ninciple, that 
;is the e.in.scs tjf feeling hv’corne more conijilex, inh*ni:d, ami repre- 
.sentaiiv<* the consetjUent aelioiis rhaiige. in like manner. We Inive 
ijolcil this coinie.xion already in tlie, case of the cim'rgeiicc of do.sirc.s, 
and soeii that desire in |iiompting to the .search for means t(» its 
end is I hi! jiri.uKtfU mocrns of intclloi.-tion ;d»p. Tint intclle* *1 

dvn:.s much more than devise, ami contrive, in umpicstioning sub- 
seivieiii-e to Ihc im].ml.-.o of the moment, likt? .some demon of Kastern 
fahlc ; cveii the brutes, wlmse enmiing is on llie whole of thi.s .son, 
arc not wiihonl traci?.s of seli'-conirol. As motives eonlliot and I lie 
evils of hasty action ivcnr to mind, deliberation suee.eeds to mere 
invention and design. In moments of h?isiire, tin? more imperious 
cravings being .stilh*d, brsides tin? reheai>al of failures or sue»*esses 
ill the past, come longer and longer tliglits of imagiualion into tlie, 
fntnre.. Ihilli furnish material tor intellei t ral runiiii.-ition, and .-o 
we have at leiigtli (1} eonceptioiis of gonoral and dl.^tant ends, as 
wealth, power, knowledge., ami .self-eonseiou.mess having arisen — 
iht! eom.'ciitioii also of the happine.ss or pe.rfeetion of self, and 
inaxim.s or prai lical gemTali/aiions as to the he-st means to these, 
eiul.s. In.stead of ai.'tions determined by the ri.<t a Imjo of blind 
pas.sion we have eomlnct shaped by wh.at is literally priub*ijee or 
foresight, tin? pnr.suit of ends tlnit are not e.stircinod desirahle till 
they are judged to be f/oni/. The good, it is truly urged, i.s not to 
be identified with the p]i*asant, for (he one iiiiplie.s a standard ami 
a judgment and the otlier nothing but a bare fact of fet?]ing ; thus 
the good i.s often not pleasant ami the ple;i.sant not good ; in talk- 
ing of the good, in short, we an* passing out of the n^gioii of nature 
into that of character. It is .so, and yet this progress is il.self .so 
far natural as to admit of psyehological explv-ation. As aliea<ly 
urged (p. 7*2), the causes of feeling change as the eonstituouts of eoii- 
.scioiiyncs.s change and deiicnd more upon the form of that eonscions- 
ness as that increafte.s in I'oinplexily. When we, e;m deliberately 
range, to ainl fro in tiino and c.ireiHnstances, the good tliat is not. 
directly [ilea.s.anf may indeed be preferred to what Is only plea.s;int 
while fittenlion is conHiieil to the .si?en and sensible; but tlieii tbe 
choice of such gooil is itself pleasant, -pleasanter than its rejetion 
Would liave lieon. Freedom of will in the sense of ab.sohile arbi- 
t.J*arinos.s or “cansoloas volition,” then, is at lejvst without support 
from e.vperioinjc. The inimedhde atlirniation of .self'C*onseion.siit?s.s 

1 They have thiw a certfttu analogy to tlja )ire»enlfltjvo eleinftnt in i-Merniil 
ppreepMon, Uiu re-pviwiitative eliMiients beinn rm’in.siM?n by t-liR rest «»f tlie 
generic imupi of Rtit, as tliis genorli? is eoinbined witli niul I'riin- 

nnly 8ii.staine(l t>y u cmitinuons stAsam of organic sensations, the aiialo};}' is 

' not* very exact. 

3 The psyehnlogy of n century or so ago, like the. tiiology of the same perioil, 
was largely of tlie “ imtural history” tyixj ami whs nnic.h occni'letl with aiich 
dAscriptions ; writers like Ou^ald Stewart, Dn>wn, ami .AbercnHiibie.r.j/,, dmw 
Ihtely fromjbifiA'aphy (and. even from ftuUun) illustrations of the popularly 
received mAtal IhCQlties and aflbetionA. A very i.wuiplete and coniperent 
handling of/the vailons emniinns and aprings of action will be round in Ihtin, 
Thu knotia'i and tlu KaUlowsHy, J5«*f r»nAWdj*/irft«n, 2d ed., 1S84, is 
olao good. 1 
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that, ill the moment of action we are free inii.st he admit ted imie.ed, 
hut it dtie:’! not prove what it is snppo.scd Iw prove • the cxi.slem o 
of a lihcriiui itfhilnnm indilhrvntia: - but only ibat llie relation ot 
tlio end iipin'oved to tin? mnpirical self as then presenl'.*d uas the 
determining motive. This Ireedom of thi.s em[»ii ic;il m U' i.s in all 
••a.scs a relative freedom ; heiice at a hilcr time we. often eomo to 
sec that in some ]»ast act of choice vve were not our tin*i selve.^, 
not really free. Or jierhaps wi? hold that xvo yrrr lice and ei.mM 
li;ive aeted niherwi.-se ; and thi.s also i.s true if wi* .siijipn>e ilic jiIjuu 
of the purely fiirmal ami ah.stract com-i ptii'ii of .self had bei’ii 
CK:ciipi«-«l by soim- otber mood of that cmpirieal self wliich is <*<mi- 
linufin-sly, but at no mie moim nt eomiileu ly, prc.seiitcd. It inn.sl, 
ljuwevt??*, beailmiilcd rliat ]»s\ elmldgiciil anal \ si.*< in such cases is 
not only mrtually iiii-iimplcli- but in om; u sjutrl must iiecc-.s.sarily 
alway.s remain .sii ; and tbai Ibr (lie .-implc lea.-.ini that all wi? discern 
by lelle.'.ioii inu.vi e\i i lie Ii-.'i.s ibaii all We ;ii‘e. 'rij;tt cinpiiical self 
that ihe snbjecl si-es and even fasbniiis i.s afli r all onlv iis nbji'ct 
and \\orkinan.slii)i, noi itself. If this be m>, tie- indeterminist ]n»si- 
lioii, that parti'-nlar H' ts an? not fnlly deti nniued by .'lUglit ill ei.n- 
.S' iou.sm-.s.s, can m-illn r be •■'‘rt.ainly ••.‘^labli di' d mu linally o\ < rthrriwn 
on srieiitific ground.-; ; but tlie [e.c.sumptiim i.-: a.LMin-^l it. In :im«tbcr 
sense, however, it may he allowed that, freedom is po-sil»le, il' not. 
ailiial, vi/.., US .s\ non V niiMi;^ willi .•^elf rnlc or auioiiomy. l-ierdom 
ajiplics not to llie nllimali* source of an ;n■ti^ity hut to e.veeulioii ; 
that man i.s free “ exh riial]\ ” who can do wliat lie ]?!. a.se.s, and 
when wo talk of Intel nal li-eci!oni tin* .-saini; meaning hold.-. ’ 

Ill i:i.lOi;iI.\ l*It Y. li i.'ilurirnl, — 'i'liei** aie lew good works on 

the liistoiy of p.sy.Jiology ; (lie only <*in* in Kii-Ii.")! fit. I'*l.iki>, 
i»1 ihc J^/i If <>f' Mind ./)'o//i (hr I'lirli-sl I't'rv'd !i> lif 

/'rr.st-rf Tiini\ Loiidou, is said to bt* woiuhlc^.s. F. A. t 'ain.s’s 

(/tsdiirltfc dt'r '. l.i-ih.sii , ISOM i.s .at 1< asi, uia fill i;:r i* ler- 

eiiee. A W«jrk healing the same title by II. .Siebet'k, of wbi' b only 
tin* tirsL part has yt appi-aied .eoiisisling <.»t' lw<* divisioii.s - ' i. • 
JJh.: /‘stn hfdyjit' t\nt yi n st <.it ( h Si ^ ii. i hic von .-7/■/.‘Vo^ A 

ifis :ti. 7'f/otiots roii 1. >80 and I S.'' i . i.- t Innouglily ami 

earefully done. /.>o' I'h do'.oftlt i.- in Hirer ^ ichfe [ !. /‘.'■>n:l//doitii-'\ 
j by the late ITulV.ssm- Hai rn;'. < H*. rlin, ]>7si, i.> al.-o good. Kibol's 
! /r/ Psifiliidoijto ylmdifisr citiiii in/meiiiiii.. . L'd i:d., Fai'i.*', ] .''*7n)aml Ini 
i l':ofrholo(fir yl i/t hUf ndc rinifnnj^i-r/niir. i I’ai i;-, lS)iM are lliciil and 
[ eoiicisc in style, tlcMigh tin* lutl^ r wruk in ]il:tei=» is snj>criieial and 
[ ilia cm rate. 

I IJ. JosHirr, 'fbe unc^l iiscfiil and coinph tc work as an intio- 
I ductioii. and I'm* tb?? Kiigii.sh n. mb r, i.s Mr Sully s wcll-airai^ged 
} and wc*l]- vvriltcii of Vsiirludn'itf /Jd eii., I.oiifiim, 

I Of more advam'ed te.vi-books tin* laii' I’imI* \‘<»IKn,aini‘.s 7.^ A/*- 
I hneh dry Painhohujiv ,‘2 Voj.s., Od ed , K» tln n, eiiited by 

('ovmlivisyi.su moniiiamt woi iby 1 1n* lih imig labours it entailed. 

1 Written in the main irom a I lei bail iaii .-^t.iml j lunt, il is still llm 
work of one who mn. only bad read and Iheiigiii co i r all tliat was 
worth re.iding by p>y« bctlogi.-^ts of every srln.>«.'l but was uiiu.snally 
gifted with the ipi:ililie.s that make .1 go....i invi .-.li”ator and a g*'od 
( XposiKU'. The iui poi tam-i* of th*' llei’n-n i lau p.sVehology to Fnglish 
.stmlcnls ha.s h-.-. n too I'.nig ova rlonUed ; whii*.* il h.i.s mm li in 
eominoii with tin- Kiig'ii.-.h [trefeiciice b.*r einjuiical metl iais, il is 
in aim, if not in :• I lainmeiit, go ally in ailv’aiu e ...f .Fngli-h writers 
in i‘\:v« tm*s.^ and system. Of In r excelli nt \'.cnk.s (,J‘ the same sehool 
are M. Mb II. J.nobiseh's Pniinnneftr J'nfithvhiffte (I.iip.s',c, lel2\ 

j T. Wait/’s I.eiivhio h der Psift iniio'jte ills A’o/ro ic/.vo .y sc/op/ .11 runs • 

! wiek, IS tO:, and Sti-inl hal .s Kinleifnntj in ei ie JWmdndotfic und 
! ,S//ao 7/ n’/.s*,v« //sv*//g/'/ ( Hel l ill, 1871}. 'I'o tlic honoured name of I..<d/e 
bcioiig.s a dist inguished pl.iee in any enumeration of n ceiit piedio'- 
tioms ill philo.sophy ; hi.s Muli-'i ni'uhe .(h»l liiigi-n, 

is .still valnabh: ; but it is out of i*riiit and .s. aiee. .A l.irge part 
of hi.s Mikridonmit.': :d voks, , ;^m 1 ed., 1>7»' >0 ; translateil into 
Fnglish, ‘2 voks , !>.>.') ami oiic book v)f bi.s JA-'n;.// i/.s/./,- ygd ctk, 
1881 ; akso Iraiisiafeil into F.iigli-h ). are, hour \ or, dcv«»ted to psyolio- 
logy. Tl;.. ’lo.se- eoiiiie.x ion between tilt* .'■^liidv id' mind ami tin* 
study of The organism h.is iH-en muie and mole re.'ogni/c*d a.s the 
]»resent i'oiiluiy h.as advauccil, and the yloiMim; of ewilnlion in 
jjiifl ieuhir has been a.s fruitful in Ibi.s .study a.< in edher .seioiua*s that 
i.h*al with lib?. In tlii.s re-jicet Mr Herbert; Sjum er'.s J\ f nrif^/vs of 
/‘.v/zo/io/oi/i/ i2 voks., ‘J'l ed., 187(>' and pKio A'//.- P-.n* ( 1 870} occupy 
a foremost, place. |>r Ikiin'.s .stamlard volnnics, I'hr Sen.srs and ihe 
Jntrileei. (Ihl eyl., 18/8) ami Thr Kutt'fi.ons ttmi ihc ll'Hl (dd i'd., 1877)), 
contain a gooil deal of •* phy.siologi(Ml psychohigY,’' but no ad; rjnati* 
recognition of the. iinpoi (auee. of ibe. mo*h?rii theory of dcvcl<i]»ment ; 
still, with the exception of Fo'*ke, perhaps no Faigli.sh writer has 
nunlc! eijiuilly important eontribiitions to the scie.!ii*e. of mind. It 
is very (jucstiojialih* whether the lime ha.s veLcome for a sy.stematii? 
trt*atnn*nt of the eoinn xions of mind ami b(»dy. Wundt s /’hifniu- 
lofjlnrhr Psiieholo'iir '2 vols,, ‘2d cd., 1880.' is ratlier a ydiysiologv' 
avidod to ti j»svcho]ogy than an attempt at such a systtmatic treat- 
ment. It is, liowever, a thoroughly able work by one who Is l»otU 
a gooil pKychologi.st ami a good ])liYsiologist. (J. M'*.) 

PSYCnOPHVSK.bS. See \VkhkiFs L.vav, 


3 Si?e Ktmics, to wliich tb«se qui?jiiions nu>re tUly belong. 
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PTARMIGAN, See Groltse, voI. xi. p. 222 . 

PTERODACrnXIi:. The extinct flying reptiles known 
as “pleroflactylos” arc among tlio most abeiTant forms of 
uilimals, either living or extinct. >Sinc 0 the beginning of 
this contnry, wlien .Hininenbach and C^ivier first described 
the remains of tlies<^ curions (n*catiin^s, they have occupied 
the attention of nctnridists, and various c^juuions have been 
expros.se<I as to tlnnr naturaJ atlinities. Tlie general pro- 
portions of tln ir oodies (excepting the larger liead and neck) 
and the rmHlificiitiun of tim ftn*clitiib, to support a mc.in- 
brane for flight, remind one strongly of the bats, but tbe 
reseniblancc is only superficial; a closer inspection shows 
that their afilnities are rather with reptiles and l»irds. 

In all pterodactyh's the head, neck, ioid foreliml> are 
large in [)rn|H»rtiou to the other ]»arts of the iKuly (fig. 1). 
The skull is rciiiarkably avian, and even the teeth, which 



.treniity of the vertebra next in fn>nt cf it. The eight or 
nine cervical vertebrae are always large, and are succeeded 
by about foiirtobn or sixteen which boar riljs. Prolxibiy 
there are no veAebra?- which can l)e called lunilwr. Thc 
sneruxn consists oUfrom three to six vertebrae The tail is 
short in soim; genera jAd very long in others. The sturnuin 
has a distinct median crest, and the scapula and coracoid 
are also much like those of carinate birds. The humerus 
has a strong ritige for the attacbrntuit of tlie pectoral 
muscle, and the nulius and ulna are separate bones. There 
are four <iistim:t metacartuxl.s ; passing from the inner or 
radial side^ the fiist three of t]n.‘se bear respectively two, 
three, and four phalanges, the termirnd ones haaing hail 


Fu». \. -^}’UrntUyrtiil nri M}>f nfrihil i-*. Von Mevfr. Ti.itiir.il f rr.in i lithofirnphic 

Hlutf. /f. linin' . Its ; ru, jiTwl (i!ii:i ; iij<Sno;irj»:ils ; pt, pUnoiil lM>iie ; 

S, S, -1, (rlniv? ; •Ii;.cir f*n- siip]»<ir(. of >vi)i<< ; 

KlrrntiiM, on-sl nor. s1jo\mi ; i.sclilnm ; pp^ ]>ivp«lMs. llie U^cMi aro not 

HhOW'll, 

most of them pos.scss, and which .seem so uiibird-like, 
are paralleled in the Crelaceons toothed birds (»f North 
America. Judging frotn the form of the skull, the brain 
Tvas small, but rounded and more like tliat of a lijnl than 
that of a reptile. The position of the occipital condyle, 
Ixineath and not at the back of the skull, is another cliiir- 
acter pointing in tlie same direction. The nasitl opening 
is not far in advance <*f the largo orbit, and in some forms 
there is a laehrymo-Tia.sal fos.Ha bet ween llieui. The pre- 
maxilhe are large, wiiile the juaxilho an? ylender. Tn 
certain si»e(‘ies the extremities of the up}>cr and lower 
jaw's seem to have ]»een covered with horn, and sonic 
forms at least had bony plates aroural the eye. The unioJi 
of the po.st • f roll tal boue with the stpiamosal to form a 
mipra-tetnix>ral fosstv is a reptilian character. Both jaws 
are usually provided Avith Jong slender teeth, but they are 
not always ]>resent. The vertebral column may bo divided 
into cervical, dorsal, sacral, and caudal regions. Tho Centra 
of the vertebrs© are procadous, — that is, tlie front of each 
centrum is cup -like and receives the ball-like ; hiii<icr ex- 



Fui. 2 . — llhnm pTinrlxynckwt plnjlhirv^^ from thn .slalrtt, 

1'ouii.li tMiliii'uI Bi/H, with t!»e t»f thf. wiiij; nii'-uihrani’H pr»'si’rvcd. 

r, (.'HiiMuI iiirmhmiio ; storiiuiii; A, limmirurt ; ifc, Mcapiila uml corucoii, 
»<'W, wii»f? int'inbiane. 

claws. ITie ])]ialanges tif the outermost digit are much 
elongated, and except in one dtuiTufiil form arc always four 
in number. It is the extreme ehuigatioii of this outer 
digit, f<jr the support of the |)atagiujn, wliich is the most 
chariicteristic feature of the ptenxlfu'tyle’s organization. 
.A slender bone called the ‘‘pteroid*^ is sometimes .seen 
extending from the carpal regioja in the direction of the 
upper part of t lie humerus. Some naturalists look upon 
the ]»tei*oid merely as an ossification of a tendon, corro- 
«pon«Ung with one which is found in this position in- birds, 
Avhile others are inclined to regard it rather as a rudiment- 
nry first digit, modified to Rujipoiii tlio.edge of thediatAgium* 
The pelvis is small. In form the ilia reiiMtttMo 
oniitJuc than the reptilian type^^ but the other ^ 

ibo are more like those Sf theVer^ 
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linib la atimll, and tlio fibula a^cins to l)avc been feebly 
developed and fixed to the tibia. The liind foot has jive 
k digits in aumo forms, but only four in others. In the 
latter case the number of phalanges to eacA <ligit, counting 
from the tiVn'al side, is two, tliree, f »ur, alve rospeouvely. 
The long Isnics and vertebra\ sus welV as some ])arts t>f the 
skull, contained largo pnomnatic cavities sijiiiljir to tlio.se 
found in birds. There l•an be little doubt tliat the ]>Uio- 
dactyles had llui power <^>f su.staiued flight. The large si/e 
of the sternal crest indicates a .similar develojnne.nt fjf the 
pectoral inusclos and a (:oiTi.s|ion(.liiig .strength in the arms. 
The form of tlie forelirnb, esiiecially its outer digit, indi- 
catc.s in no uncertain manner that.it .suj>|K)rled allying 
nienilirane ; but within the la.st f(*.w years thi.s has l>cen 
more clearly demonstrated l.iy tin* disco\'i>ry of a sjiecimeii 
in tlie Solenhofen slates witli the TneinVnano jue.served 
(fig. 2). The tiecurrence c.jf j>U‘ro<la(dylf^ remaiii.s in marine 
ileposits wimltl .seem to indieato that tJiey fre<pientcd tlie 
WMishoro ; and it tolerably eertaiii that tlniso forni.s with 
long and slender I'-eth were, in j.arl at lea.st, fisli-ealt.r.s. 
Seeing, liowover, that, the anmiturc t>f the jaws varies 
consi<h;r.il>I\’ in the dllTeiv.nt gem ra, it. is nn>.--t likely that 
their diid. 'sai le-.l noeonllngly. 

rOTo<l.n*tylos s<:i luaiiy a\ i.m iti» s ili.iL it has lu-en 

])TOiM>se«I Id |pla»s‘ i.licnj in a grDii|». Iti ( allci * h'.iUhtymrrifi^ 

\vhi< Ji wtiul'l h»iM a ]M>sition iit1i riiir«!i:iie hctwecii ..f jv-.s-uikI Ii.fjttiJi.tt.. 
<>a llie tiliicr Jian.l, [il»M<>il.n.tylfs ;u«‘ llioliLfiit hy iiiost autlKuities 
to Ijavc a I'lcist r uilli (In- replihs, an*! the aini.Tf Ut 

geiivia ;ijo phtf‘»‘*l ill a s parijt<* tinier tif tlio litjtfiJiit (.allt ii 
smrin. Tin? iimst gi iieia are live. (!'' the.'^*! 

li ive Die Jaws |i.>inl.vtl ami t(K»tlietl tolheir on tn. icitii s, and tin* rail 
MTy sht>rt. ' -'/ Ji/ht i)ij‘hor/f.tf/n/nfs (lig. ‘J; ; 1 liis goinis lia.s the jaws 
JO’DN idod w i?h sh lid* r reelli, hiif. tiio ONttvUiitM s ot holli niaiidihle 
ami iijijJt-r j.uv are prodiK od iulu foolhless ht ak.s, w hieh ware pit*h- 
nhly eD'.eietl willi ; tie* l.iil i.s ovtivnu ly Jo.'ig (•*’) Dititor- 

jthotJtai ; iji this |Ve-ja tie.' anteriDi* teeth in lauh n]iper .'ind hiw’or 
Jaws are Inn.u, inil. those at. tie* liiieh.T of' the Jaws an? .sliorf. ; 

tin? tail IS evlieiiieiy l iny. ( l) : siniilai- in Tno.st rc.sj»eot.s 

to Ptc.nt Jitflff/ lint tie.; J iw.s aro rh.woiil uf lertli. In the.se ronr 
genera tie.; oiitor rligit of tie; inaniis has four iihalange.s. {'>) OmP 
tliojih ru'^ \ tlu.s hiriii is s^iid to have only two phalanges in tie; outer 
digit «>f thoin.anns ; the g(.'nns, le»w‘evei\ is veiy iniperft.'i ily know'll, 
and it has lietm sn;'gi;.sted Unit it may pi-ihans he a tni<* bird. 

The V(i'> u^-taritt are only know n to have Ii\ed dnriiig the .Moso- 
/ok* poriml. 'l’h(;v aro lir.st ne t with in the l.owej Idas, the /fimi-r- 
yh.OiLm tnaert/n it*' horn hyme Ih.gi.s being peihaiis the. eaili**st 
know'll s[u;i'ie.s. The. .1 ui‘a.*.'.sio .slates of Solenleii'cn liave yioldeil a 
large nninluT of iMsinlifnlly presto ved e\iiinph.-s of PlfrotlafJffJuft 
and and rrniain.s of the .‘'aeie genera h ive, hei n 

fouiiil in Kngl.and in tho Stoneslield .slat<;. Ihiues ef ptiTodaelyh'.s 
havu al.sD h<*eii n}»Uin<.*«l in sonu; alMiieianec from the. Crotaoeoas 
phos[)li.'itie de])osits m ar Cambridge ; imd their remains liavo ln?en 
met with Dveasion.ill V in the Weahieii and Cdnilk of Kent. 'J'he 
geiiUM Ptfntnoilon is only known from the I'pp -r t''.reiaeeou.s roeks 
of North Aiinsriea, Thu J*tt‘rt>^Mt ria were tor the rno.st; part ot 
mnderato or small si/o (see lig. 1), hut .some attaiinsl to wry con- 
siderable dinieiisiuiia ; for iiistanco, llhimjfJturhitnchus JitcckJatvii 
from tho wStone.shekl slate piohahly rneasnied 7 feet betwein the. 
wing tip.s. P.nt thi? largest furin.s e.^Lstv.d apparently towards tin; 
ido.se of tho Me.sox.uii’. period, tho pterod.-n tyles of the Briti.sh 
CretiUjeons roc.k.s and the Arneriean Ptf.rtnunl.vtv lieing of .still 1arg«.T 
fli'/.o ; some of them, it is cah-ulatovl, mn.'-t have Inul wing.s at least 
20 feet in e stent. 

8ee Buoklanfl, Tii'UignwaJvr r/vr'/i’.^r, ; Oiivler, vol. v. 

|»t. 2, p. 3-'iO(l824); Iluxlf.y, ** Oi\ Uho nttihorh ;iui hu^t r.m.kh.nutip iuQwtrt.Jttnm. 
f/fol. SiiC., vol, xv. |i. *oi'l ylmilit/m/ i>J' V filrhuih’il Animulti (IsTi), 

l». ; Marsii, *• Notlec of New Siil.i-orth r nf (J'ffrfini.»fon\'‘ Anit-r. 

Jonru. .S.a, tnui Art, vol, xt p. 507 (ISTfO, mnl on the. *' Wings of PL»?riMUic- 
Cyle»,” iu Amer. Journ.. Sfirtia', vol. xxlii. |i. 1 tiSSC) I Owen, lUxIivcuto- 

ffraphlcat Socleti/ (JSOI, I.Sfiil); S^'Miiy, OniitUntniurlix (ISTO); Von Mryer, 

Reptitie/i am clr//t tUkO'trapht Sf-huper tier and I'al»roTi(tt- 

gmphldLi, vol. x, p. 1 (K. T. N ) 

PTOLEMIES, tho Maccdbiiian dyna..st.y of sovereigns of 
Egypt, See Euypt, vol. vii. jip, 745-748, and Mack- 
iWNfAN EltfPIRE, VOJ. XV. p. 144. 

PTOLRMY (ChAUOiTjs I’tulemjeus), celebratwl us a 
matheinatician, astronomer, and geographer. Ho was a 
natiivo of Egypt, but there is an uiiecrtaiuty as to tho plat^o 
oY his ; acme ancient manuscripts of his works describe 
r peUisium, ■ but Theodorua Meliteniota, a Greek 
jiii^tipnci^y :of the says that he was 


l>oni at Ptolcmais Tlerniii, a Grecian city of the 'Tliebaid. 
It is fM?rtain that ho observed at Ahixainlria during tho 
reigns of Ifadrian and Antoninu.s Pius, and that lie .sui*’ 
viverd Aritoiiinus. OlympiodoriLS, a ]»hilo.sopher of the 
Neoplatonic si hvxd \iho lived hi the reign of the emperor 
.1 u.sti Ilian, relate.s in hi.s scliojia on the J^hatlo cd Plato 
that J*Uilemy devoted his life to aslrononiy ainl iive»l for 
forty years in the .so-called Ilrcpd ror K probably 
eh'valed terraces f>f tin; temple of Serai»is at ( Vujrijui.i near 
I Alexandria, where tin y raised ]iill,irs willi the? rcsult.s of 
I lii.s astroinunieal discoveries rngraveel upon them. 14 ii..-i 
j .stat eluent is ]u-obab]y correM t ; we havi* indeed the direct 
e?videiicc of Ptoh.uny hini.vlf that In* made astronomical id)- 
.serxations during a long .sei n s of years ; hi.*^ first reci'rded 
ol.i.servalion N\as made in tlie. clc\enih year i.'f Hadrian, 
127 A.i).,' and his hi.st in the iVauUeuTh }e;ir ;.» 1 ' A ntiaiinu.s, 
1 '»! x.U. Ptolemy, moreover, say.-, ‘‘ We make ^nir '‘li.ser- 
vations in the paraliel of A leNandri.-n’* Si Isidore of So\iilo 
a.s.M?rts that lie was of the r*»yal vnro of tin- Ploleinie.^, arul 
i-veii calls him king of Alexnrnliia ; ihi- a.s.'ertion lias been 
, liiilowe<l by •uhei*.-;, but there i.s in'i ground foi* their opinion, 
i I ndeed ■ Fabrieius shows ly numerous in.^tain c.s that the 
name Plcdcmy wa.s conimon in Ivj'vpt. \Vcidl( r, from 
whom this is taken, al.so tells u.s that ;.n;eoj'<iing to Arahian 
tradition Ptolemy lived to tlie ago of s<*venly -eigdit ye.ar.s ; 
fr«»in the same source s^mn'. do.- eri j»t ii *11 of Jii.^ pcrstmal 
appoaraine has heou hmnled ilown, Aihich is gener.ally 
ei»nsidere<l as not t nistw t»rthy, hut which may he. seen in 
I Weidh r, ///.sYne/u A.</rnftft,n\i\ j». 177 , or in the i»rora<-c to 
I Halma's etiition of the m. I\i. I’tolcmy's work as 

I a g( ogiapher i.s treated of below (p». i)l .</.), ami au account 
j of the dis('overie.s in astronomy of .Hip|»ai’clin.s and Ptolemy 
j ha.'> heen given in the arthde Astuoxomy. I'ln ir contvibu- 
j tioiis to pure matlieinatics have in.>t yet lieiii noticed in 
j the. ]ire,st!nt work. Of these tlie (dii*. f is the fomnlation of 
trignansini trv, i‘laMe ami sphericul, inclmling the. I’orinfdion 
of a table of chords, wliieh .served the .''anie ]mrpose a.s onr 
table <»f .sines. Thi.s laancdi of m.ilhematios was created 
by Mijipnvchus for the use of astronomers, and its c.xjiosi- 
tion wa.s given by l'tr*lemy in a form s<.» [K‘iTcct tliat for 
1100 years it Aias not .sur[»a.ssed. In this rcsju.*et it may 
be co]n|)ared willi tlie chu lrine a.s to the ni<.ili<.)n t»f tlm 
h(‘avenly bodies .so w»dl kmo\ n a* the J^t(»lem;uc .system, 
wliicli wa.s |)aramounl for alunit the .sime ]>eriod «:»f titne. 
There i.s, however, this dith renci*, that, whereas the Ptole- 
inai»: sy.stein was tln.u owrthrown, tlie tlicorcms of Hi].- 
jutrehu.s and Ptolemy, on the otlnr liand, will lie, as 
I lelanihru .say.s, forever llie basi.s of trigonometry. Tho 
a.stronomical and trigonometrical .systmiis aro contained in 
the great work of Ptolemy '11 /.La(hffnf.TtKit trvrrti^L^, or, a.i 
Kal»ricins after Syncellus write.s it, McyiXr^ <ria'T<A^hy t>Js 

I ’ urrT/>ui'Oftia 5 ; and iti like, manner Si iidas .says ocros' [IJroA.] 
€ypa^€ Toi' f.t.tyai' utrTfxn't'fu.iv rjTot rrryTu^iy. The St/tt(Ud‘tA 
of ITolejiy was called '<) jxtyo.^ d<rr/>f>i o/to<? to distinguish 
it from another collection cal led T) //mpo*; d(rT/.>neo//.(*v, also 
liitflily esteemed hy the Alexandrian .s< h«»ul, which con- 
tained some wurksof Autolycu.s, Kuclid, Arist^tndms, Theo- 
ilosiiis of Tripolis, Hypsicles, and Mem laiis. To de.signate 
the. great wmrk of Ptolemy the Arabs used the superlative 
fjL^yUrTi]^ from which, tho article al being, prefixed, the 
hybrid name by wdiich it is now univer.sally 

known, is derived, 

AVe prucct'd now to con.sidi V tho tiigoiion'ictrioal work of Hippar 
elms and Ptolemy. Tn tin; ninth chapter nf the fust hook of tho 
Ahiurfjfst Ptolonfy shows how to form a tablo of chords, lie sup- 
poses tlic circiimfvnnjrc divided into 1360 ctpjal parts {Tji-ftpjxra), ami 
then bisects each of these parts. Further, In? ilivides the diameter 

* WeiiUer and llalma give the iiiulh year ; in the account of live 
eclipse of tlie moon iu that year Ptolemy, however, docs not say, as 
m other aimilur. coaea,. Ae had obaerveii, but it had been observeil' 
XAhwnjt^, \y 9>. 
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into 1*20 er|U»I juirts, and thon for tlie sulMJivisioiia of thoae lie cm- 
nloys the NcxHgvsimal metln.Ml aa most convenient in practice, t.f.f ho 
iliviitcs each of the sixty parts of the radius into sixty equal ]iarts, 
nnd ♦uich of these parts he further sub«livulcs into sixty equal parts. 
In the [Matin translation these siil.Mlivisions hecoine “ jiartes iniiiutae 
primu?” iiiid “partes minutie s«*cuii<he,'" whenee our “ininutes” ami 
*‘si^ooiuls ' have lu isiui. It must not ho .su]»poaed, however, that these 
soxa>t<;simal divisions are due to Ptolemy ; they niU.st have laam 
familiar to l.is ]»rcileeos.sor.s, ami wore Juiiidcd ilowu from the Chal- 
divans. Nor tlid the foiiiiution of tlie lahlo of chords originate with 
I'tuleiiiy ; indeed, Theoii of Alexandria, the father of Hyjmtia, who 
lived ill the leigi; of 'riieodosiiis, in his comineiitary on the Aiuimjcat 
says exjucssly ll.at Hipparchus had alreadv given the doetrine of 
chords iiisi nluet] in a ciivle in twrlvt^ ho«»ks, and tliat Menelaus 
Ii.'kI done lli(‘ same in six books, hut, he roiitinues, I'veiy one must 
he astonished at the e;iso witli which I’toleiny, hy nji ans of a fen' 
.‘^iinplc thooroms, has found tlieir values ; hence it is itderred that 
the mctljod of calculation in the Ainuifirsl is Ptoleniy’s own. 

.\s starting-point the values i>f certain chords in terms of the 
diameter were already known, cir could he. easily found l>y means of 
Die of Kucliil. d'lius llie side of the hexag^m, or the chord 

of hO', is equal In the radius, and tln'ieforc i-ont.niis sixty j^arts. 
The side of the <lct*agoii, or tin* chord of i.s the great<*r se gment 
of tin? radius rut in extreme? and mean ratio, and therefore (?ontain8 
api>roxiniately oTv 1' o.'i" purls, of Avhich the <iiaineti r eontain.s 1*20 
parts. Furtin r, the stpia rc on the side of tin* regular pentagon is 
equal to tin? Mini »if tlie squares on llic side.s of the regular h(*xagon 
Mini of the regular decagon, all being insenhed in t In? same, circle 
(Kind. XI FT, lit) ; the cdmrd of 7'2 ' cun thcndVire he calculated, and 
Contains a]»pri»\imat» ly 70i’ -‘V'. In like mnnner, tin* square on 

the rlionl of lur, wliii li is the side of tlie iii.sciihcfl square, is twice 
the .sipinre cm the radius ; and the square on the. chord of ]2(P, or 
the sivh* of lilt! f.<piilateral triangle, is three times the .square on 
the radius ; these cliords ran thus he calculated .approximately. 
Fnither, from the value.s of all these chords we can calculate at 
once the i hurds of tin*. ar( s whicli an* tln ir siipplriucuis. 

'fhis heing laid ?lowij, wi? now prorerd to give Ptolnny’.s «*xi»o.siti«>n 
of the mode of ohtaining his talde of chords, which i.s a pic(?e tif 
geometry of great elegance, ami is indeed, as Th* .Morgan say.s, “ one 
of till? most hcaiitiful in llic drock writers.” 

He take.s as basis and sets forth as lemma tho well-known 
ihenicm, whi« h i.s called after liim, coin.’erning a qua«lrilatcral in- 
st*rihed in u ciie.le : The rcct.-inghi umh r the iliagonal.s i.s equal to 
tlio sum of the rectaiiglc.s under the ojquisile sid<*s. Py me.*in.s of 
this theorem the chord of tlie .sum or of the diUcn-nce of two are.s 
whose chord.s an? given cun lie ensily found, for wc have only to 
draw a diameter from tin? coinmmi vertL?.x of Un? two an s the <*hord 
of wlio.se .sum or tlifrercin c is reqiiir«.*d, and <*omph?te tin? ipi.idri- 
lat(?i‘al ; in one ca.se a diagonal, iu the otln-r om? of the .si>.l.*.s is a 
diameter of the c.in le, 'i’lic relations thus obtained an-, eepiivalcnt 
to tho fnmhimciital formiil;!* of oni* trigonometry - 

.sin (A i 1») -.sin A r*os 1*. r eo.s A .sin 1'., 
sill (A - P) — sin A cos P - eo.s A .sin 1», 
wliich can tlierefnis! ho c.stahj i.shed in this .‘^inqile way. 

l‘tolemy then gives a geometrical <*oii.striictioii for finding tin? 
chord of iialf an arc t’roni the chord of tho are itself. Py mean.s of 
tlio foregoing tlieoiems, since wc? know tJiC chords of Tii ’ and of 80 
wi? can find (he chord of 12' ; wi? eaii then find tin? elicud.s of 8', 
l.Y\ and lliiee-foiiiths of 1^, and J.istly, the. chords of IJ’, 7.V, 
0^, 10^-^, &c., all tlios?? tues, namely, as Ptoleiiiy sav-s, which being 
doubled arc divi.sihle by 3. Pcrforiuiiig the calenhitions. In* funis 
that the chord of l.^"" contains a]»proxi mat ely 1*’ 3t' 3;"/', and the, 
chord of thrt?e-fonrth3 of I ’ contains Qi? 47" h". A tahle of chords 
of arcs inerea.sing by li’ can llnis ho foriije«i ; hnt this is not siilli- 
< iciit for Ptolemy’s purpo.se, wJih U was to haine. a table, of choul.s 
iin^rcasing hy luilf a «h.*greo. This could Is? etfected if he kiitrw 
tlio chord of one-half of F ; but, since tliis chord carinrit he. found 
geometrically from the chord of li", iiia.sniueh a.s tliat Nfould come 
It) the (visoetioii of an ntiglc, he j>rocecds to seek in tin*, lirst plaet? 
tin? chord of which he liin.Ls approximatt*ly by means of a le.miua 
of great elt?gant?e, due proh.ahly (o Apollonius. It is a.s follow.s; 
If two unequal chords he, insi?rih<*d in a circle, the greater will he 
to tho le.SM III a le.sa ratio tlian the arc tlescrihcd on the greater will 
he to the arc dcseribetl on the le.s.s. Having prnvetl this thet>reni, 
In? procreths to employ it in order to fiinl approximately the chord 
of P*, which he. dt)e3 in tho following manner — 

chord 60’ 60 . i , , .o 4 , , 

clUnilS^- 3’ ^ " 3 ’ 

again— 

clionl 00' 00 . 3 , , 2 , , 

chw.r«6' eij * ' 2’ ^ ^ 3 • 

For brevity we. use nuKlerii jiolaLioii. It hns been shown that tlio 
chord of 4.V is Op 47 ' 8 " q.p*i ^ihd tho chord of 90' is IP 34' 15" q.ji. ; 
hence it follows that approximately 

chord r < IP 2 ' 50" 40"' ami > Ip 2' 60 \ 

Since tlioso values agroo as far as the second.s, Ptolemy' takes Ip 2' 50" 


as the apjiroximate value of the chord of 1®. The chord of 1* 
iKtiiig thus known, he linds the chord of one-half of a dugreo, the 
apjiroximatu value of whicli is Op 31' 25", and he is at onco in a 
position to ooinplcto his table of chords for ares incroii.sing by half 
a degree. Ptol(‘n|:Qtlu’ii gives his tabic of chonls, which is UiTaiigc«l 
in three coluriiu.s ; .yii tin*, first he has t?nttired tho arcs, incroHsing 
by half-degrees, from OT to 1 60® ; in the second he gives the value.s 
of the chonls of the.se arcs in parts of which tin? diameter contains 
120, the suhilLvisions bi'ing si xagesiinal ; nnd in tho thinl he lias 
iii.'^erted the. thirtieth narbs of ilie (lifferences of these chords for each 
half-degree, in order llmt the chords of the iutermediate arcs, which 
do not occur iu the table, may he lah uhited, it being iissuiiied that 
the incroiiicnt of t he chord.H of arc.s within the tahle for each interval 
of 30' i.s proprirtioii:il to the im*reim?iit of the arc.^ 

Trigonoiiietry, wi? liavo .seen, w;is created hy Hipparchus for tho 
use of n.stroimmcr.s. Ni>w’', sim e s[ihciical trigouoim l.ry is <lirectly 
applii*ahle to astronomy, it is not suriirisiiig t hat it.s development 
wa.s prior to that of plane trigonometry. It is the suhjecL- matter 
of tlie cJiveuth chapter of the whilst the .solution of piano 

triangles is not treated se]>a lately iu that woik. 

To resolve a plane triangle tin? (hecks supposed it to he inserihoil 
ilia <*.ircle. ; they munt t heiefoi e liave knuuii the theorem whi<h 
is the ha.si.s of llii.s liram U of t rigiuionict ry 'I'lie .“ides «.»f a triangle 
are propm'tional to the cliords of the douhle. ares which mca.'*ur(i 
the ;*nglcs 0])pi»site to those side.s. In the ca.so cd‘ ;t right -nngled 
triangle this tiieon‘m, together with Fuel. 1. :V2 .and *17, gives the 
cmnpleto solution. Other liiaugles were icsolvi'd into right- 
angleil triangles hy ilrawing tin? ]>erpendii ular from a vertex on 
the op[»ositc .side. In one j»laei‘ {Afnt., vi. e. 7 ; vol. i. p. 422, ed. 
H.-iliiia) Ftolemy .solves a tri-ingh? in whi'‘h tliC tlirec si<h?s are 
givi 11 hy finding tin* segment.s of a .si'le made, hy (In* perpi-mliriilar 
on it from the oppo'-ite verlc.v. It: shoultl he TM>ticed al.M) that tlie 
eleventh chapter of the tir.'.t hook of the A n/Kt.ijr.sf lonlaiiis inci- 
dentally some theorems and j-rohlems in plain* t rigonometr » . I he 
]»rohlems which are. met; with coiri*s}n.nnl to tho following: Ibviih? 
a given arc info two parts si.i that tlie chords of the- doiilde.-i of lljo:?e 
;vre.s i^luillhave a given ratio; the same laohNni for e.xteriial .sta- 
tion. Ijustly, it may !>** mentioned that Ftolemy {Ahn.^ \ i. 7 ; vol. i. 

p. 121, i*d. llalm.i) takes oP 8' 7.r 3 -t- - vT ,--3*1416, ns 

* ' ' 60 3600 ’ 

tin? v.ilue of the ratio of the cinundVrciici? to tin*, diai eter of a 
ein le, and adds (h.il, as had heeu shown by Archiinec ;.s, it Ih s 
h»;twe«*ii and 3fY- 

'J'lie foundation of sjdierieal trigonometry is laid iu eha]>ter xi. 
oil a few .simple and u.s'dul lemmas, 'riie start ing-jioint i.s tlie well- 
known theorem of plain- geoTm trv (Oin.-ejuing the segments of the 
siilo.s of a trkingh? made? by a traiisvor.sal : The segnnnit.s of .my 
si«le uie in a i.-ilio conijioiinilcil of tho ratios of the .segment.^ of the 
oilier two .sitle.s. Tliis lln?orem, n.s well as that concerning tin? 
inseril.icd qnndril.*it(?ral, was called after Ftolemy initundly, iiidci d, 
.since? no reference to its s«»urco occurs iu the AlrntitjtA. This error 
was corrected hy ^ler.scnrio, who showed that it was known to 
.Mmiel.ins, an astrononn r and gemin ter who lived iu the reign of 
tlie ciiipt ror Tiaj.iii, 'I'ln? tin orem now' hears the iiaino of ISlciichius, 
Ihongli mo.st pn hal'Iv it lann? »lowii from Hipjiareliu.s ; t'hasles, 
jndt*f?d, tJiinks that Hijtparclins ih-duer-il the jiropert y of tlie .s})lu’ri- 
c:il tri.iiigie from tlial ol’ tin* plane triangle, hut tiirows the origin 
of the latter further liack and attributes it to Kuelid, suggesting 
that it was given in lii.s I'on\snisA Carnot made this theorem the 
basis of his tln-ory of transvcr.sals in his essay on that .sul)jt?ijt. It 
should he noticed that tin? tlieort?m is rot given in tho ytlmarfcM 
in the general manner stated above; I'tolorny consider.*^ two ea.scs 
only of t he theorem, and Thcoii, in his commentHry mi tin* Alniatjest, 
lia.s added two more en.se.s. 'Flic proofs, howcv’cr, an* geiif?iul. 
IMoleruy thon lays down two lemmas : If the ehonl of an arc of a 
circle he ent in any ratio and a diameter bt? drawn through tho 
point of .section, the diameter will cut the are into two parts tin? 
chords of who.se doiihh's are in the same ratio as tho segments of 
the I hord ; and it siinilai' theorem in the case when the chord is 
cut externally in any ratio. l*y means of t.hoso two lemmas Ftolemy 
deduces in an ingenif)u.s uiaiiner easy to follow, hut ilifficult to 
discover — from tin*, tlioorem of Meiielaus for a plane triangle tin? 
corresponding theorem for a spherical triangle : If tho 8ide.s of a 
Hplierical triangle hr, cut by an ai*e of a great eii'clc, the (*h()i*ds of 
tlio doubles of tli€ fte"ment..s of any one side will bo to each other 
in a ratio I'ompounded of tho mt ios of tho cliords of ilie doubles of 
the segments of the other two sides. Here, too, the theorem i.s not 
.stated generally ; two cases only are consid(?re(l, eorrospondiiig to 
tho two ca.se.s given in plnno. Tlieon has added two cases. Tho 
proofs arc general. By means of this theorem four of Napier’s for- 
iiiuhn for the solution of right-angled spherh’al triangles can \)e eosily 


t Tfleler has examined the degree of accurocy of the Tiuin'bers in these tablips 
aud finds that they are corre(?t lo five places of decimals. n 

> On tho theorem of Menelaus and the rule of six qiiautitie^soo Cbaslcs, 
Jjmrfit HUtorique ntr I'OrlfftM D4pglopp€jiunt d^t AfetMes cn Gfimtifric, note, 
vl. j>. 291. B ' 
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P T O 1. E M Y 

Ptol«*.inv ilocs not ^ivo them, but in oiicli t*aso when |i by Eifttnst hiuies aiul nsc»l by H This ''is followeil by 
roquimi applies the tficoreni of Aleuclaus fur spherics directly. This j splieru-al geometry nnd trigonometry enoiigl) fur the »h-P lujinatiufi 
greatly increases the length of his domonstrations, whicli the modern ,of the eonnexioii Uftween the sun’s riglit asreiisiun, deelinatiun, 
•render iinds still more eumhrous, innsmueh as iiL each ease it was ami longitude, andfor the fonnati«>i) of a table t»f de» linatimis lu 


necessiiry to express tlio relation in terms of ehonl^j - tlie equivalents 
of sines — only, eosimjs ami tangtmls being f latr^r invention. 

Such, then, was the trigononiutry of the (Greeks. Mat he 
inatics, imleod. Inis over boon, as it wortq tlio hanclinaid 
uf astronomy, and iiiaiiy important inotJiods <if tlic former 
arose from the needs of the latter. Moreover, by tlie fouiid- 
iition of trigonometry, astronomy attained its titial general 
constitution, in wliieh ealoulatlons took the ]daee of dia- 
grams, as these latter liad been .at an earlier period sub- 
stituted for nn'.cluinioal ap|»aratus in sob ing the mdinary 
]>roblems.^ r'nrtlier, W(j tind in tJiii a|)plieation of trig‘:)n- 
oinetry to astiNuiomy fretpioni exaniph s ami even a sys- 
tematic Use td' thi^ method of a)»pro\imMtioiis, the b.'isis, 
in fact, of nil a]«}»rn“ilioji of mathematies to ]u*aetieal 
<]m;.stioNS. Tln re was a disiin:linntio]i on tlie ])art of llio 
t.rreek geometer to bo satistie<l with a tnere npj>ro\’iination, 
were it ever so rrlose ; and tin; unsrieiiliiic* tu/riNir/iHur 
shirked tlio labour involved in acquiring llio knowledge 
wliieli was indispenvaVde for learning trigononifitrieal eal- 
<M\lalions. Thus \\h\ develojmn'iit of iVie <-alenlas of 
ai>in-i)ximations full to tin:; lot of the astvonniniT, wdn» was 
both seb iitilie ami piMctical/' 

M’c i)in\ prucj'tM.l fu lustier hrirtly tlu' liis e>f lljt; itnnust. 

It. divith >1 into rliiite«-ii iiouks, 'flu* lifst ho<»k, whi. h m.-iy Im^ 
regiirded ris itilOMhu tuiy to tlio whule work, opens witli a sluut 
piefn e, in whieh I’tolt my, rifl**r .sonic ohM'rvatioii.s <in (he «li>1ine- 
tion hi.'tween t)je<n*y and praetirv. gives Arislollc’.s <livisiini uf the 
seieie.'es and r< marks on the eerlainly of mat lieinatieal knowl'Mlge, 
“ inasmueh as t hi' d» nu*nst rations in it jirovced l\v the i neon t rove rl- 
ilile ways i»r avithsneiii- an<l g<oinetry.” Me eonelu<l«rs tiis pn'Caeo 
with t he staletiwnt (hat he will ntako u-;e of ( In* diseoveri«*s of Ids 
predecessors, and l edate hiielly all that liashren snllieieiitly t‘Xplailled 
hy the aneii-nts, hii!: that he will treat, with more care ami develop* 
nn nt uliafever lias not laa ii well liiulcrstu.id or fully tivate«l. 
Ptolemy nnf'in tunafely doe.s md always luar tliis in mind, ami it 
issomelinu s diitienlt to distinguish what i.s dm.* to liiju from that 
which he has hoiionfd irom his [irede< t'.sso]-s. 

I’tolemy then, in the first ehajiter, piesupposing some prcOiiiiinary 
nnlioii.s <•!! tin; part of the read<*r, annonma's llial hc^ will treat in 
onler what is llie relation of the e-arlti to the lieaveus, what is the 
position of the oblique elrele (the reliptie'i. and tlio situation of the 
inhabited ]iavts of the e.vrtti ; tliat be will ]M»iiit out tlie ditlereiiees 
of climates; that be. will tben pass on to the i ov.sideration of ibe. 
motion of the sun and moon, witlunit wbieb one «-anm»t bave a 
just llieory of tlie stars ; lastly, that lie will consider the s]»]iere of 
the fixi'd star.s ;iiid then tlu* tlieoi v of the five St us called “plain ts.’^ 
All tliese things the phenoinfiia of the heavi iily bodies lu*. 

says lu; will eiidtavour to o\']ihiiii in taking for ])ri;i:ij»ie that wbi«‘h 
is evident, real, and certain, in resting (' very wliere on tlu* .-un-st 
observations and a})plying geometrical methods. He tluai ent<*rs 
on a .summary exposition of (In* general [uiiieiples on wliieb bis 
SytthKciH is based, nnd iuhhiees argumenb; to sboiv that the beaven 
is (»f a sjdierie.'il form ami that it. moves after the inaiiner of a 
sidiere, that tin; I'artii also is of a form wbieb is sensibly sjdti'iieal, 
tnat the earth i.s in the erMitre of the heavens, that it is but a point 
ill eornyiari.son with the disfanec.s of the stars, and that it has md 
any mot ion of translation. With lospeet to the li'volutioii *>f the 
earth round its axis, which he. .say.s some- have liold, Ptolemy, while 
mlmitting that tlii.s .suppo.sition re.mler.s Mje exi»laiiatioii of the 
plu'iiomeiia of the Imavens miu*h more simple, yet regartls it irs 
altogctbev ridieiilou.s. Ijastly, lie lays down tliat there are two 
]»rin(:ipjil and differeiit motion.s in tlie he.iven.s — one fiy whieh all 
the stars are r;arrie<I from east to west unifoiinly about tlio ]»oles tif 
tho equator ; the other, which i.s j>»?ouliar lo some of the .stars, is in 
a eonlrury direction to the former motion ami takes plaee round 
diflerent polos. Thc.se preliminary notions, wliieh are all older than 
Ptolemy, form the suhjnets of tl\y soeond and following <’liapteis. 
lie next proceeds to the eonslrnciion of his hible of chords, of 
which we have given an aeeount, nnd which is indispensabb* to 
practical astronomy. The employment of this table presupposes 
the evaluation of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the knowledge of 
W'hich is imlee.d t he foundation of all astronomical science.. Ptolemy 
in tho ijoxt cliapter indicates two mean.s of determining this angle 
Ijy oligervation, doacrihes the in.sfn4mcnf.s he employed for th.-it 
|nu^)aso, arnkiiiids tho same value whicli had alrca»ly been found 

* Comte de Politique PositiWf iii. 

^ Oniitor| ilber Oesekichte der Maihefnatikt p. 356. 


each degree of loiigitudi*.. iM lainhrc says he fhiiml both ibis and 
tlie tahle. ofi-hoids very exact.’ ** 

Ill l>ouk ii.. after homu; remark.^* on the situation of tlie liahitnldo 
j.iavLs of the earlli, i’loleiny proceeds to make dedii<.'tioii.s from the 
]»rincipli's est.ihlislu-d in the ]ue(‘tding hook, uhii li lu* d»n’s hy 
means of the tlunu.-iu (»f Menebius. Tin* lengrli of the loiig**st 
day ht'iiig givmi, lie shows how to didenuine Ilie are.scif (lu- bonzou 
iiitcreepted hetweeu the eqiiator and the eelij.tie- -tlic amplitude 
I of the eastern p(>int td the •■eliplir at tlic .solstice for ditfevent 
I di*grce.s of obliquity of the .splu le ; lu iu ** lie fiiul.s the lieigiit. of the 
jK'le and re< i]>rc»e.all y. l''rouj the .sanu* »lata he show.s luev u» timl 
at what places and times tlu' .'-uii l.ri inue.- \irtieal and how to 
calciilate the ratio.s of gnomons io tie ir ‘ qiiino* li.d and .sul.slilial 
slcidows at luion and i-onv isely, {(oiuiiiig •tut, liowever, that tlie 
latter im-thod is wanting in pret iNinii. .-Vil iIum* matteis he eon- 
sider.^ fully ami works out in detail for tlu* par.*tlh*l of Ithodes. 
Tlieoii givi-s u.s thi's; re.’eains lV»r the si pM-luin ol that parallel by 
Piidemy : tlie is that the height of the pi>le at- E bodes is ;u>'\ 

a wlude liuinher, \vlu.*r« as at .\h*\:nidria lu* It* lievoil it |i» hi* “U'ri.S'; 
tin.' second is that I lip}»:irehus Iiad nuu.le a! lilui-les many oh..i rv:i- 
I (ions ; tlu? third i.s th.it tlu* I’liniate (>f Phode.s liohls the nu an phieo 
<»f the Hi-ycTi climates suh.sripieni ly des< i il»' d, I ii lamhre > u.sper.t.s 
a fourth Iv.'ison, wliii li lie thinks i.-- tlu* inn; one, liial Ploh-niy )iad 
I taken ills evanqiles from the works *if ni[tp:ij\ bus. who oh.'-erveii at 
It ho'h*s and had ni.nle tlu se ealeiilat ioii-S lor llu* place w here. In* lived. 

I It ehapler vi. pTo'eniy gives an e.\ po,--it i< *:i of tin* iiu.'>r jujpoi taut 
]»roperti**.s of caeli j>ar;i]!el. l■i^mnu.‘lleing w it li tin* eqiialiir, whieh he 
♦ on.siders a.s the hi-rii limit of the li.thiia’hli* tpiarter of tlie 
earth. l*V>r ericli jiarallel c»r elimalc, w1ju.1i I.s deh indued Ijv tin* 
length of tlu* longe.-st day. he gJA'i'.s the latiliuh*. a ])niii ipal jd;iee 
on the parallel, ami tlu* leiigt h.s of the .shadows of tin* gnoifiou at 
the so!.'.tie**s aiul eqjiinox. Ill llu* ni*\r eh:i}dej- he cnteis into j^r- 
1 ii ular.s au»l inquires what, an* the are-s i'f llu* e(|uatc»r whu h » ross 
tlu* hoi i/.on at tlie saim* time as given are.s of llu* ecliptic, or, whieh 
collies lo the .s,'inie thing, th»*, time whieli a givi n ai-e r>i' the cr-lijitic; 
lakes to eiijs.s thf* lio] iy.(*n of a ;.^ivi n pl.iec. lie arrivi's j: t a f(.»vnnil.a 
for ealeiilating aseensiiinal ditVer«*ne< s .-ind give.s lahli*s of asi*»*ii.sioii.s 
arraiigetl l»y 10 of longilude fe»r the ditfei* ni climates iroiu the 
<*iinat«ir to that wdurc llu? longest ilay is .sj V4*nii*«‘n luairs. ifi* 
tiu-n show.s the us».* of these f.ah]i*s in the. itj\ ( sj i';;.! i-m of t)u> h ngtli 
of tilt* day fi.»r a given diniMte, iif the inanm r <»f roiln ing tf*MqKiral ■* 
to iquiiu>etiil lumrs ami r.V-e n rsti, ami of ilu* imn.igrsimal jinint 
ami tVio t'oiiit i*f ori<'nlatinn of the ecliptic. In tlie following 
i-hapter.s of t his hook lu* det» rm\nes the angles fornu d by the inti'r- 
.seetions of tlu.^ (;iliptic — hist with the Jiiiiidian, thiii with tho 
Uoriyoii, and lastly willi tin* vv'vtieal eiidi* - ami eoiu liuh'S hy giving 
t:ililcs i»f ti;e angles and ares iVirmeil hy the inteisertion cd' tliese 
eireh's, for the sevi'ii climates, from llie [laralltd of .Memo (ihirleen 
hours, ti) that of llu* nmnlli of rlu* Poi-y.sihem'.s .'.'<i\(.ecn lioiir.sg 
'I’he.ve tahle.s. hi* add.s, shoiiht lu.? eom[del'*d Ity the situ inon »d tiic 
chief fowns in all i.diintries ai-eiuding To iJii-ir lalilmles and longi- 
tmhvs ; Jliis lie piomises to do in a sejinrate trciti.se ami has in fat t 
ihuie in his '»’/ 

Ihiok iii. tij'.ils of the. imdion of llu* sun ami of the length of the 
year. In order to nnder.staml the dillienUies of ihis quesficii 
Ploleiny says (Uie should I’l .nl the hook.s of ilu* aneicut.s. ami espeei- 
ally those of 1 1 ijjparehus, w hom he prai.si-s “ as a lov i r of lahonr 
and a lover of Irutli” (dinqd ipi\onwifi re oxioe Aai <f.iL\a\r)0fL ). Ih* 
begins hy tclUug us how Hipparchus w i.s l.'d to diseovi r the pre- 
ei ^.sioii of the equino-xes ; he relales i}h' olrsei vati<ms whieh Ivd 
Ilipnarchns to liis second great. 4li.si oM ly, that of tlu; ei;et*iii ri<‘ity 
of tlie s«)lar orbit, ami give.-* the liy pul he.sis (»f tlu* ci i ontiii* hy 
wdiitdi lu* e:fplriiued the inequality (d the sun's motion. Pto'lemy 
coiieludc.s this hook hy giving a clear exposition of tIu* ein um* 
stam-es on which the eijuation of linu; dejx-ijvls. .\1] t.hi.s the. 
reader will liiul in tlu* artieh* A.**] v (vok ii. ]j. 7f)0’. rt4tlcmv, 

moreover, a]»pru‘s A poDonius’.s hypoihesi.'^ of the «*picvele to explain 
the incijn.ilit y vd' the suii'.s motion, and .shows that it le.ad.s to the 
saim? results a.s the hypotheijis of the i*4*eenlrie- lie ]U*cfeis the 
latter liy]»otlu;.sis a.s more .'iimjjh;, requiring only Que and not two 
motiuiisl and :i.s equally tit. lo clear up the dithcult.ies. In the 
sei;oud ehapti'i* there are srune general v« marks to which attention 
should he direi'ted. We. timl tJie prineiph? laid down that f*>r tho 
exjihinatioii of phenO!m*mi one should adopt the .simjde.st hypothesis 
that it is possible to establish, ])rovided that it. i.s not eoiitradi«:tcd 
hy the observations in any im|H.irtant respect.® Tlii.s tine priiu iple, 

^ He Alorgan, in Smitli’.s fiictiotufru of Greek and Jioman liioirrajdiy, 
s. v. '* rtolemauis, CInudiiis.*' 

** KaiptKaif temporal or variable. These bour.s v.ariod in length with 
the .sciisniis ; they W'ere used in luicient times and arose from tlu* 
division of tbo nahirnl da)' (from stinrise to sunset) into twelve parts 
® AUn,, ed. Halnia> i. 159. 
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wliloh is of universal application, niay. wo think-’ ropranl boin^ pai<i « 
*0 its plaort in_ tho Almagvs^t — ho .jn^^tly altributoil to Hipnarolnis. 
It 13 the lirst law nf the “]ihih>sopiiia ])riina ” f>f ( -ointo.^ \\ o fun.! in. 
rho sanir pa^o another pritjoiplo., or rather prartical injunotion, that 
in iiiTcstij^ations IVniiuIod on ohwrvatinns whore groat dolioafy ih 
rcipiii-' d \\i\ siiouhl i host; iu;idu at ooiisiilonibh* inti-rvals of 

tirrii? in onlor that th«*riTor.s rinsing I'rorri tlie ini perfection wliicb la 
inhiTcnt ill all ohari vations, evt-n in tlioso made, with the greatest 
irans may h.- lessoucd hy heiiig distrihulcd over a largo nnmhin- of 
years. In tlio .sanio rliapii-r ivo liinl nl.so tlio principle laid ihiwii 
tliiit tin* object of mat heni.iticians ought lo bo to rrpre.seiit all ihn 
ceh.'sti il ])licijo iKMUi by unirorni and i iivnlar motions. This prin- 
ciple is staled )y Pti*leiny in the jiianntfr which is iinfortunati ly 
toe* coiiirnuii with him. that i.s to .say, ho docs not give tie; le.i.st 
indiearion wheiiee lie ilcriA'ed it. \N’o kuf»w. however, from Sim- 
plicius, on the anllexiity of So.sigencs,- 1 liat Plato is said to have 
proposed the following probhun to astronomers : ** What, ^^•gn^ar 
and deteiiiiined motions being assume*] would fully a«t’oniit for 
ftic plienoinen.a of the motions of flic pl.anetin'y lavlie-H/’' We know, 
too, fiann the Hame s«nirei' tliat Kinhanns .says in the Ma'iunl lumk of 
]nii'J/isftfrt/ o/ yf stiiyno/iiif '‘Eieloxiis of Ciildns wa.s the first 

of the tlreeks to take in hand liypothe.se.s of tliis kind,”'* that he 
was in fad the first (li-cek .astmionn'r wlio pro]ioseil a geomdn<*aI 
hypothc!.sis foi* e.\pl;iining the p»M’io<lic motions ol' t]n> plamds -llio 
ftinion.s i!y.st<‘ni r)f euncent lic sj.he.ros. II. thus appears that the 
fU'ineiple laid down here hy Ptolemy can be traced lo Ihnh'xus ainl 
Idalo ; and it is [iiobable fliat ! !n:y iP-ri \ a-d if from the same source, 
nam<*ly, .Arclivlas and tlm Pvtliagoreans. We liave indeed the 
din*ct tcsininmy of tJeminns ^if )Miod'.*s that Ihc Pylhagorrsans 
ftidenvonred to explain 11 j*‘ plicnoim-na of the licaveiis by uniform 
arni eiretil.ir inolions.'* 

Ih.mks iv., V. are. d* \ot''*l to thi‘ nmtions <ir the moon, which arc. 
very eoinph<‘aled ; the Tnooii in f:i< t, though the, nearod to ns of 
ill the he.-nfiily hfulii s, lias .alway.s been tjie one. \vlii< >i Inis given 
the gic.atest trouble, to astroiKuncrs, ® Pook iv., in. \\hi<li I'tede.rny 
follows II ipijan lms, ta eats of 1 1 u; first and ju’im'ifial in<*<|ii.-iUty of 
the moon, which quite l•orrcsp..l^«b'. to the inequality of the stm 
treated of in the l)iir*d bo<jk. A.s t(» tlie <ibservaticms uhieh slionid 
he cinploytrd h.»r tlie invest igat iim of the motion f»f the moon, 
Ptolemy tidls n.s that b.iiiar (m lipses .shonhl be preferred, niasinueh 
jihS they give the. moon’s ]>l:ice without any error on tiio s«:on» of 
paniUnx. 'fin; lirst thing !<• be deterinine«l is the time of tbo 
Tijcw»iP.s Tevolutioii ; llijqiarehtis, by enmpariiig the observations i.f 
the b'hah.hrans with Ids own, diseovered. that the slioit«st ]« ric»d 
ill which the lunar e< lipses return in the same (uder was l'.i#i,007 
day.3 and 1 hour. In this ]ienod ho linds luiiaiioiis., 4r>7d 

ntstitiit.iniis of anoirnily, and 4bl*-i tropical revolut ioii.s t»f the moon 
Ics.s 7i" 'pp. : this (jiiaulily (7.V’; is also wanting to oomphde the 
345 revointions wliiclj ilic .sun mako.-s in tin; same time with re.spe«rt 
to the lived .stars. Ho coneludi-d from this that the lunar month 
conbiins 29 <hiy{5 and ‘U' 50" S'" 20''" t»f a day, veiy nearly, or 29 
d.'iys 12 hours *4 P M" 20'". Tlnrse result.s are of the liighest iiiqn)i t- 
anco. (See Astuonomv.) In order to tx[dain this ine«iuality, er 
the equation of the centre, Ptoh.my makes use fif the hy]»otlie;:;is of 
an opit'vcle, wliieh he jua-fers to that of the eceenl lie. The tifth 
book coniriieiices with the descrljilion of the n.'^trohibc of Hij>- 
jjandnis, whii h Ptolemy m:nle use i»f in fu1h»wing up the observa- 
tions of that a.il ronorner, and l)y means t»f w hii li he mad«j his mo.H 
important dise<tvery, that <»r llio second ineqnaliiv in the im»on’s 
motion, now known by the name of the. ion." In or«ler 

to explain lids incpialitv In; .supposial Llic moon to move on an 
epicycle, whicli \vu..s caiaicd by an cecciitne who.so centre turned 
about the earth in a ilireciion eoutraiy to that of the jiiotioii of 
flic epicycle. Tins Is the lirst in.stancc in which we hnd the two 
liy]x>tliis<;s nf e*'ec.nlrie and e]»i<‘ycl« eombiiu'il, T'he lifth book 
treats al.so nf the p:iialla.\'<.‘S of the .sun arnl moon, and gives a 
desenpliou <»fan in.stnimcMt - called later by 'rhe/ui ihe J'*parall;ictic 
loils" — devised liy I’tolemy for observing meridian alii tudc.s with 
great e.r m e ii rii e y. 

Tho siil'ject of paralhaxe.s i.s uoiilinu'Ml in the. .sixth booked tin; 
Ahnagt'stf and the inethod of rah.’ulHliiig eelij>si*s is there given. 
The author s.iys nothing in it which w-a-s not known hufore hi.s time. 

Hooks vii,, viii. treat of the fixed stars. Ptolemy verified tin* 
fixity of their relative positions and eonfirmed the oliservatioiis of 
Hip[)arcliiM with regard to their motion in longiUide, «rr the ]U4*- 
(»e.ssion of the equinoxes. (Sec .\vri;nNO.M Y.) Tlie .seventh l)m»k 
corieliitica with tlio eatalognc of the star.; tlie nortliern hemi- 
spliei^ in which aiv* cTitcred their l ongitudes, lat i tude.s, and mn gtd- 

* St^lfthnf: tjft I'nlitiqur po>rttivf\ iv. fT:t. 

* !Sosir.;(rn»*.*<, aKTh. If. Martin luis stiown, was ri(»t f.lie astronoine.r of that 
ruuue who w'us u coulvinrKirary »>r .Julius •.ai<ar, but a IVripfttotic phihwophor 
who livtMj at Lh« emi of tin; 2(1 cc' iury a.o. 

■ Brandis, in Arisfot. t-ftulU Af'od. Jlfcf. llorw^U'a (Berlin, IS.'fO), p. 498. 

< EiVayw^i; ci'y ri tfitiivupLtPa^ c. 1. in Jlalm.Vfi edition of the works of 
Ptcilfforty, w)], iii. (** ftitroflur.1i<»n aux rheiiomt;iies Celestas, tradulte du iirec 

Geminns," p. «)» J'aris. ISIO. 

5 This has b<.*en noHuetl by l’lln)r, who says, ** Multi forini Ijbhj (lunu) ainliago 
torsit irij^eiiia contemplnntiiiin^ ct proximum iguorari inaxiroti Hidu.s iiidiguaii- 


tufle.s, arranged nrrorditig to their constenations ; and the elghtn 
book enirnrieuees witli a similar catalogue of the stars in the con- 
stellationH of the southern hemisphere. This catalogne has lieeu 
the subject of controversy ann.nigat inodeni astronomera. 

Some, as Kl.ainslVVd ami Lalande, maintain that it was tho same 
eatalogue which HT|q>ar/hn.s had drawn np 2tk5 years l.u'foro T’toleiny, 
\vln.*rc.is others, of whom Ijiiplace is one, thiulic that it is the W’ork 
of ITolemy himself, 'fhe prrd»ahility i.s that in the main the 
c.ataloguc is really that of 1 1 ipjiarcJius altcied to suit iTolemy'.s 
own lime, hut that in making the cliangcs whicli were nec«;.sMniy 
a wroii.g precession was a.s.sunied. 'Phis i.s I)elanjbn;’s opinion ; 
he say.s, ** Whoever may have Viccn the true antlior, the catalogiiw 
i.s unique, ajid does imt suit the age when Ptolemy lived ; hy «uh- 
tr.ictiiig 2’' 40' from all the longitudes it would .suit tlio ago ol 
ni]qiar«’hus ; this is all that is ccriaiu.’’*'’ It has hecn remarked 
that Ptolemy, living at Alexandria, at wliich city tlio. altitude, of 
the. pole is fi ' less than at Kho<h*s, when; nij^jmrehus ohsciViui, 
oouhl have .seen st.ars wliich an; injt visible at K bodes ; none, of 
these .sfar.s, Iiowcvci, an; in Ptolemy's cat.-ilogue. 'I’lif; eighth hook 
contains, inoii-ovcr, a dcscript imi of the milky way .and the. maiiucr 
of constructing a celestial g!olii> ; it also tre.ats of the configura- 
tion of ( ho .‘’t.tr.s, first, with rcganl to the .‘^un, moon, and jilariels, 
and then with regard to lln^ hnn;'on, and likewise of ilie diirercuL 
a.sp'cl.s of tin; .stais ami id' tlicir rising, culininatiiUj, aii*i setLing 
.simnJi.aijoou.sly with I In- sun. 

The remainder of tin* ^vo^k' is di;Vi>tcd to the ]>l.anels- Tim ninth 
book coninienci’s with what. I'lUicciiis tlicrn all in general, 'fin; 
planets an‘ nnnh ncanr to the earth tlian the lived stars ami 
iimre. di^-bint than flu* niotm. Saturn is llie most disi.int Vd’ all, 
tln n rlnpiter and thcn^birs. 'flnse three ]»lain rs ar** a! a greater 
di>t.anc«.; froin the earth than tin' snii.~ So tUv all ast ronoinej’s are 
agrce*l. 'Phis is m.d the ca.se, he says, with respect to the two 
remaining ]j]ancts, Mcnjiiry ainl Venus, which the old asfronoim r.s 

{ >laced ludwcen tlio siin .'iml earth., whereas moi-.; i’<c«*nt writers’^ 
lave placed them beyond the sun. !>ecause tlny^ wci»; nevtrr .seen on 
the. suii.^* He slnuvs th.'it this rca.soning i.s jn4. .•‘ouml, for they 
might he m -tn r to n.s tlian tin* siiu and nut in tin; .same jilauc, and 
coMseqncntlv never set'll on the sun. Ho dcci*.l«’s in t;n«iurof the 
former O|diiiori, wlTn h w.is indeed that of nio.sL mat he.msitii.iau.s. 
'Phe. gronml of tlic ai i angciin*ul of tin* nl.anets in oidcr i>f disiaiicti 
\v:is the relative length of tln ir pcrloilic, 1inn-.s; the groat^-r tin; 
I’irclo, tho greater, it. w.*i.s tliouglit, would bo tho tinn* ri-quired for 
its description. Ib in'O we SCO Ibo (^rigin of tin; liitliculty and tho 
dinV'iviiec of oyiinion as to tin: arrangcinent of the sun, .Mcn-ury, 
and Venus, sinci* the times in whi< h, as sc'u fiom the earth, tln*y 
njqicar to couipih tc the • in nit of the 7odia»; aie nearly illo same — - 
a year.^" Delambn; thinks it strntige that Ptulcmv did n(.»r see. thiil; 
thc.se contrary <>pim'<.»Ju5 cnuld In: lecom ilcd }>y siqipicdng that the. 
two planets moved in c]>icy( 'h-vj abimt the sun ; tin’s would be 
.st r.'iiiger still, In* add.s, if it is true that thi.s idea, whir'h is ohier 
than Pt.<»leijiy, sinec it; i.s rch.rr»*d to hy ( icero,** hail been Ibai of the 
Pgypfions. It may lic added, as strange."- 1. (d’ all, that thi.s docti inr 
wa.s held by Tln oii td'Sniyinai* * wlio was a couti*inj)orary (d' Plolcmv 
or .sonirw bat .Senior to him. .Prom this .'W.stem to that of 'J’y<.*ln 
pirahr; tlnn* is, as He l.-.i.m Inc ob.scrve.s, only a single stcji. 

'SVe have seen that tin; prold»*m whic.h juf'scnted il.sclf lo tho 
.isiionomer.s of tln> Ale\andrian epoch w^as the following; it was 
rf;i|uin*il lo find .such a systcin of ctpiablc circular motions as would 
n'proseiit. t he inequalities in the app.'irciit. molion.s of the sun, tho 
moon, and the planets. Ptolemy now tnke.s up thi.s question for 
the planets; he says that “this po’f etion i.s of the o.s.seiice of 
celc.stial things, whiidi a«Iifiit of neither disorder twir inequality,’* 
that this pl.'iiK'tarv theory i.s one tif e.xtreTiic* dithcully, tind that 
no one Ii.ad yet comjdetely siicceceled in it. Ho ndils that it wu.s 
owing to these dillii'ult ies tli.at lliiqwirchus — w'ho loved truth ahova 
all tilings, and who, moreover, had not received from his jiiciio- 
rcssors observations either .so nnineroirs <»r so preeise as those lh.it 
lie ha.s left — had .succcf'ded, .is far as j)os.siVde, in ropre.seiiling tho 
jnot.i<iu.3 of tlie sun arnl moon hy circles, but ha<l not even com- 
menced the thcoi*y of the IIa o ])lauets. Ho W'as content, Ptidemj 


* 7/Lfotrr th: f Anrirnm', ii. *.’i'4. 

V Tlii.s is true of their imian di:!»tanres ; but wo know that Mars at oppo.sltfon 
is nearer tr* ns t.him tiift finn. 


3 KratosUieiii's. for example, oa we h;,irn from Theon of Smyrna. 

» Ti!tii.sit»of aMercury and Vciiua over the suffa diiik, tlierel'ore, liad not been 


SIf Ge.orpo Cornewnil TiCwlft (dn niatarfail 


o\tHV.rvv*\. 

'Hiis was known to Eudoxus. 

.STuriwy c/thft .:iHfrr>7w>jn.y n/thr }>. l.OO), e.onfustng the ffract^tlric revolu- 

lloas aKSt^cd by Kiid* mis to these two planets with ilie hdiotTHtrie revoln 
li«'ns in the Ccxieniicau syflt.e.iu, whieh are of course quite different, aaya that 
'*dli€ error with respect to Mereairy nnd Venus is ennsiderable this, however, 
is an error not of Etidoxns but of Goniewnll Lewis, as 8ehiamrelli has remarked. 

11 *‘H«nc [solefii] ut (;oniitcs coriaeqiumtnr Veneris alter, alter Mercuril enrsus** 
(^nmmum St ipioniA, /Hi Uep., vi. 17). This hypotheala 1« alluded to by Pliny, 
A. //., n, 17, and is more explicitly stated hy Vitruvius, Arch., lx. 4. » 

18 Maeroblus, Commrnf4t.riv^a fHtirrone in StmniuTuSHpioni^ i. 19. ^ 

w TV»e«m (Smynuwis Plntonicua), W)Ct Aatronomla, eo.Th. wMKrttn (Paris, 
1849), pp. 17-t, 204, 290. Martin thinks that Theon, the iiiathenl«.ticlan, four of 
whose observations are used by Pt^deiny (Aim; II. I7ii, 193, 1w, 196, tW rd. 
Halnia), is not tlm same aa Tlieon of Hiuynia, oti the i^onud <i]ilelly tba 
latter was not an obnen'cr. Ii 
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rontinuoR, to arran».^ft Iho oUsorvutioiia wliioli liatl bf?(?n ou 

them ill a iiuit.botlir order arni to show theuco tliat the pheiioiiieiia 
^ did tioL jii;rt;e with the bj’potheses of inathi-Tiiatieiaiis at that time. 
He siiowed that ill ffiet caeh had t wo i^enuatitiiis, wiiii li 

arc diiiVreul for f«ch, that the ivt roi'radntioosl i^iv. also dillV-mU, 
whilst other astronomers ailiiiittisl only iiie<piality and 

tin- .same retmi'jrada.tiou ; lie sbowvMl furlhiT tliat tln ir inolioim 
faniiot he ex]d:iiin;<l hy occeiitrh s nor hy ejiieyeJes earned ahuii^ 
roneentries, but that it was iieeessaiy to eomhiiie hotli h ypof lie.s«:s. 
After tlie.sii preliminary notions he ;^ives from Hi}»]»aivliiis the 
fieriodie niotion.s of the five planets. t«jt;etlier with the sliorti-st 
limes of restitutions, in whieli, niMreovi-r, In^ lias made smue slii^ht 
eorreetions. He then give.s tables of t!ie mean n.olioris in hni^itndi? 
and <d‘ anomaly of oaeh of tin? live planets,' and .‘^liows how the 
motions in lon^dtude of tin" jdanels can he n.pre.si‘nt»Ml in a fre.neial 
man mu- hy means of the. hvp‘^ihesis of the eeecutiie eomVuned with 
Jlial of llie e[iiiyi-le. He m xt. npjtliis his tln-ory to eaoh ]>latn't 
.iinl eonehules the ninth hijok liy ihe explanation of the various 
pln'iiomena n\' the ]»lanet .Mcreiiry. In fhe teinh aii'] tdeveiith 
iMuihs lie treats, in like manner, of the various j>lienonn iM of tlie 
plain ts Venus, :Mai-s, .Inpilvr, and Satuni. 

I’look \ii. treats of Hie slationarv and ret rooiMde appearanees of 
each (^f thi' planets an*! of the ijreatest eion;.;a1 ions of Mereniy and 
A’l'inis, 'I'll*? antlnu' tell.^. ns tliat some mat le inritij ians, and anionn.-u 
them A]toll«»nius of PerL'::i. emjiloyed tin- li\ ]iotliesi.s of the t'picyeje 
?o explain lln- stations aii'I i > t m^LO -elal eu;.s oJ‘ t In* ]^^•lnets. I'toleiny 
.roes into this tlie»>i y, hut <loes not i lei.n^e. in the h ast tin* Ihetireins 
i»f A|Mdloiiius; In* only promises siin|ih r ;iinl ••barer deinoiisiia- 
t.ions vff them. Ih-Iamlue remarks tliat llnisc of Ap<»lloni4i.s ninst 
have been very ohseur'-, siin'e, in old* i‘ t'l make, the ih nioii.srrations 
.11 t!ie .1 /}f )■-/., y-'\f int'-Mii^ihle. lie ; 1 >el;iiji hn- ; wa.s idiliijed to nM-ii.-t. 
ijoni. 'I'liis slat enitriit iif l’tojei;»y i-s ini an 1 , ;i.s it show.s tJi.'il 
Ihe Tii.it le inat j- al I le.i uy ot‘ 1 1n- j'huM tary motions was in ;i t«>h r- 
ah!y iV-javard stall- hnio in fore. Ui.s time. Finally, hook xiii. treat.^ 
of tin* motions of tin* pl.mets in latitude, al.so of the im linations of 
:.!e..ir orbit.- and of tin* inMrrnitinh^ ot these iin l inat ions. 

■rtiii<.- '\lie wi ill til Ljii iiil I ili-ntil< .-til l 'ii .'irM llio mat je-at explarat ien .of 
Till.-; ei-li tiiMli-.t hy;il*'.m of ”* r-i-reiir i ' ami e i*'*'.' eti s ’* an- reteHeil llti- 
.if ii.M-ir, wlijiUi e.-iii li-' i}i.i.-U. siieiieil in Halma’s (-iin t(iit,- tn 

1 »i‘!.iiii!m--s fli-f if4> /' A-f • m-.r,. if . i a »: ,’r, the net'omt Vilniiii i»f wliieli is f-ir 

III pai'i ..liMin-it til Ihe .I'a.ihj* nr In \;oTii ii’.-s y/iVerv «./ 
ill '.viiii-li Till- i.s 1 refii i>il wiiii ;U'ea1. eli-ju iii--jis. 

t*loleiiiy e uicliiiles liis yreat wurk. Iiv .sayinj^ tint le-lias inelnileit in it I'Vf-ry- 
tliiiej Ilf je.-u-iie il utility lii<Ui in his j iiil^om iit .shiiiiM fimt a ]<liiei- in a 
lti ati:-.r oil a.st roll' liny at. th * liuie it w.is wntleii, with relation n,s well t*» his- 

to metlioils. lIi-{ Work \va.sjestly eiiil*' I hy liiui Ma6^»7A<.iirtvi7 

for it w.w ill faet f he iiial J.i.-imt ioat funn i.'f the w-n k wliieh cause l 
a fo he leiUerri il In ail iilher.-, w}ii 4 *h IreAtrti of tin- same si-ifTic«% tuil not l.y 
flic .sure nut he I.s i.'f -.^i*' iMn-t iv ami ea-itnlal ii iii. ‘ A-ei ir'l.n^il y, if .sonii s|»r*:i'i 
Iron I Al-van Iria t ■ ► a )1 jilae'--, \\ astroriomy \\ .ns cnlt i \ ate*! : ini inert ms i-itnies 
were nrele of ii., nn i ij ln-.eairii* Ihe. nlijei-l of si rioiis .sltely uii the narl of )>i'l.h 
eai’hers aiel i»iij»iis. Amorer.sl its m •merous inniitiientatnrs infiv he uientioui-il 
^'*"1 i’lo'OM •if .-Vh'vai ■ the 4lh eentiiryaml riMclns in the. jilt. 

If. was tun.-. late. I into Latin hy iJ.n-i.iiei, hiif. this i r.ui.slah'on ha.s le.l ee-in.? 
(l«)wn Oi us. 'J'In* » /i- vc.n.s traii.-i)ali:il into .Aoihi*.* at Hai^hiluil tiy orit.-r 'if 

thf- •■nhyiliteiii-i] enliph Al-.Mumiin, who wa.s lijiriselt nii a.sTr«nn»iMer, aiH.iit .s‘.*7 
iiinl Ilie Araltie. t niuslai i« m V'ns ri*\ in the folliovjii*^ eeutnry hy 
Tliahil itui Kon-a. I lie emjvror rreil.-riok 1 1, •■aureil the Af.'nn-j/st l.j lar Irans 
lrit< I fruin t.lii* .\r.»t>ir into i..aTi)i at Naph-.s ahoul In the loth eentni A it 

w.a.s f r;iiiNl.'ii ei| fV'im a (irn-k iitaioiseript in fl.e A'atif-an hy of Trt'hi/.o'nl. 

In the s.-iinf- ei-ntnrv an epil.oine of the A! nnj.'jr.st wu'* ciiiinjU'rj€a*«| hy l*nr>»a«*h 
(•lioil n^il ) ami eoiii}>li-l.f'il hy )ii.s |iiij>il HTel .siu‘.ei'.s.sitr iu the. iimfi ».f 

asfiiiinniiy in the. imi versify of Xieiin.i, Jh‘; 4 iiiminif aims. The e.trliesf nlifiiin 
of t hi.s epil • mil-* is lh;it of ViMii».*«‘., t iiml this wm.-: the first ap|>f.'ir.a?iee of 

t.lm vl/jvei^i.-o in print. Tin- tir'iT eoinpli-lif eiHl ion of lln; i.s ttuit of P. 

Li**eli1;**nsteiii fVeiiiiM*, l.'ilay - n l,aLin versioTi fixmi Uio Ami»ii‘. Tin*. 
l-vanslalliiu of (h-or^e of 'ri-i-l»i/.oml was first iirintt-'.l in at Vt.-niee, Tin- 

i.’iretrk text, whii'h was not known in Knropti until the l.'jlh renfury, was first 
piihlishoit in the lUfh hy Sininn tirynas.!.;, who wa.s itls-i tin' first eilit«ir ••f the 
tJreek text. i>f KiH’liil, lit- Ikiael, l.ioS. This e<lilion was frotu a iiiaiiiisenpt. in 
t.ln- lihrary •*f \urenitier_» - where it is no h»ii;'( r tn he foiijiil nhieli liail lieen 
pri*.seute«l hy Ih-yiiMiionl.-iini.s, to whom it was yivi-n hy f.'anliiial Ih,--;.s?irion. 
The last «‘.ili(iou of the . 1 ^ 10171 '--^ is that, of Ilalnm. Gn-i-k n ith rreneh trati-lari'iu, 
in two vols., Paris, 18L! I**. On tlio mrinusei ipt.s (»rilie .f ami its inhlio- 
yrapto'eal lii.story, se«? Falirieins, P-AdioDht’-n i/r.rnr, e*l. Ma.rh-s, vi»l. v. p. L’.sO, 
.’iml ilahii'i's prf-faee. An exeelh-iil .siimin.-ir.v of Mie hiltJioyraphieal history i.s 
j^vi-n hy l»e M»ir^an in his .-u tiirle on Ptolemy alr*'.-iily •luoteil. 

<Kht;i‘ W(n*ks of Plolmny, wliii’h wo now |>rtH-i-t;(l to iiotioe very liriefty. are 
aa follows. (1) «l’dfreis nirAai'^n dcripuyv nal iTi»j/a7w*)'>/ <irnrrjyjiaoi^i', Vit 
thf vt/*; Hint ions nfihe Fijrd Stiirn an I a 0/ It i.s a ealeinlar 

iif .a Iciinl enminon aiuoii^.st the, tlri’e-k.i^ im'h?r the iiatno ••f irafydwijyu.a^ cn- a 
•»rillei ‘1 von of file d-HiiiijM .Mini selUn^s of the stai*s in the inorniiux or evenin!' 
twilight, whieli were svi many visihle. nijcn^s of the HetM.-ons, wiilt pvo-,;nostie.s «»r 
the pritieiiMil chniiseH teint>e.i-ature, witli relation to eaeh I'limate, aftnT the 
iihs.Tvat.ifim* of the Ihint moteoroh-><:;iMta, na, for oxain^tle. Melon, l)eiii.»eritnn, 
Kml^vxus, &o. I’t r>li.*.my, <vnler to inak*? his Pnmpi (jnui uaefnl 

to all the tireeks seiiltev*«?il over the enlijrhtene*! w»»rhl of his tnm% frive.s the 
.ippiiriflonH •if the stara not for one jiarallej ..nly hut for eiieli of the Rvo parallels 

^ IVIaTMhn? eolnp:v^•^- Ihesi.; mean niotlMtm with tho.si' of our ino'Ierii tabW 
and tii'jila tin lu tolerahly i’.i>rroe,i.. i3y “ niot.ion in loiiKciludv ” niiiNt he niiiler- 
-stood tlm irioMon i.if the «*.e.iitre of the upieycle aluvut Hie. •’••imntric, ain.l hv 
anomaly ” the motion of the sl:ar on Its eiMcyclo- 

*^li> thlH evlitioTi 1 hi» Hrwk text and flie French tvan.slation arc g:iv««n In 
pamlcl colaniiiB ; tlie latter, however, hIiouM not Vie read without refeivncc to 
tl>e former, 

* nrilntnhrvf 'bt'gina hin analyslH of the Alnuxuntt t.hn.M— l/Astronomlc des 
Qree* t»Vijo euti^re dana la Syntaxc math^matSque de Ptoli^ce.’' 

* NarricTi, <iMn Jlistorieat JocoviU of thr Ongiit and Pragrrss 0/ Astnmomff, 
Loudon, ISS^I 


ill \vhie.J» tln> len^'^th <11 fhe •!»>* vaiii .s fi'om JitA hoiir.s 1 ji l.'i.l hours,— 

Ili:ii j»t, from flu- hiLitinie Jif >iyein^ to ifint of tin* miihlle tif Itn* Luxine. '| his 
Wf*rk lias lui-ii j>riitteil hy Petavins in his Pans. Ui'tO, and hy 

llatii.a ill li'S i-ditioii of the wovks of Phih.-iu}. \ol. iii.. Puns, isjn, (-J) 
‘TirofYori'.is ruir ir\cLVi.OfJu'f(iJt> ^ tlov orpatfioju MM/irtis, fioj thr 

1‘Ja.tiAitry 1! 'I'liis is :i sniiiTiv.Mry of a portion r*f tin* -thr'Mi.'rxf. :in<l eou- 
fjiiiis !i hrief ^Litinie iil of t he iir.'m*i]ial h.', ]•< .t)ii'.s«*s h-r t.:ii* r\ J•I:lI..lf3on of the 
liiol iourc of 1 h*‘ hi-'i\ i-Til y liiiilit-.s. .It nut-^fir.-t juitiii.shi il (lir,. I.ril ) liy H.'iiiil riiO'i , 
Uh- .SHvitiaii ]:r"h-s.-or of ris1 i-'inomy at O.vfV.T.I, %\illi fin- ^pher.- oi Pioiln.w and 
the riartt.Nnijn, i.^.inliin, IV-.IO, iiml aflctwai'ilu hy llHimu, V'-l. »v., Puri.s, 

hv:?0. {ii) Koru,'!' iianiXf isVt\ A 7’o'.% ,/ Thi.s i.s a rVironrili-i^^tea] tahle 

of Assv ri.aij, Pi-i-.i;iii, tii-ii-k. umu l.’oman so\ e;-. iyn.s, wilti tin* h ii-jl.h of tln ir 
i’l'i.^ii.s, Ivoiii N;ihoii.'i-..n‘ t-i .-Xiilon’tins Pln.s. 'l ln- 1;io!i- (.-i-Miji, (L Symri-liiw, 

I it nn.-ifU e.l. liiinl., i. 1., .-i, •(■.! hyh.i-.'ili .-.•■r. (.'.ulvivtn.S; JA-tav ill.s, 

Haiiihiid”*- (:is Hh.-jve mill .1), and hy Ihilimi, vol. iii., Puri.s, iSlP. (1) ' Ap/oii't- 
kU'v lii.iXia y. Ttiis Tn-nfi-'.r .1/^.--'.' was pnhlish.?d in Lna-k Mid I/vtiii hy 
W.-illi.s ;tt ii.vi.r'l, Jt n:i.s :ii‘r riv. repinli..! v.iiii I*orjilj.\ lA s •-oJij- 

menl.'iry in the Tliir-i volume .if 4M.iks, nM,,] !. Vi'.on. (.>) 'rrr/-ci/k/^\«y 

<rri-7-a; tv, I'l fr/A pJi.n or t/'.- / 7. o7-'e»a. 'Ll.'.i v i-ik is in'll iotr.o|r;il, a.s i.-: a’.s.i 

iln- .small •:'i.ilh*«:J ion i.f .•n-li.'jii.sms. eri',li-il IxapiTijs f'. t/ f /i f i/ n\ l.y wliieli il 
is fiillfjwt-fl. Jt. .s ilor.tilliil nlii/li.i llir^e vi.>il..- ao' -..oi: ' j -Mi'. hl.t the douht 
miv-«*jy ai-.si-,.; fjoai Ih.' t*-i lin-.-. tlii.t. i]ny me lU -.\- jil.-r .r I 'i . .Iviti \ 'I'hev were 
h■!1h p.-ihlislu-.l ill (iiei-k ai.'l l..-.iiii hy < 'iMiii rai-j'j N on i.-.ln i ;oi«l hy 
Mfliiiii-hlhi 111 , IJa.-iel, I'/’li. ((■.)>/»! .1 ero'. »/ 'I i-i-' of this n.iik of 

IM.ol.-!!iy is It. \va-; 1 r:iii;-i;!li il fio-n the Aiulee a;..', ;i .’i-.-.ln-d h-, ( i.m- 

m.-iinline. |{oHii-. 1.^|■••J. 'I li- .1 #y ..iff i.--. i i.e ilt- .i i ,j.i i. r. ■ -f Hi.- -.ph- ie ••ii .-i 
]i:Mie. \Vt liii'l in il 1 In’ Sf-et i< .ti.s of ( j.e ,1 1 If. rent el’-i-h s. .-e'. ! !•>- >tii!i ii:il p;n .-iitels, 
:iii.l f•v^‘rvfhil.^' wtiieh i“V?i taeiiiUif.*- l!ie iiiii-llejem-e. of mi .'.n.fiO-.v. 'iliis iti-- 
s«-i i|.lioii is mu.te t-y fn-i pi. li'iieillar.s J.-t f.-i’l cn ;;:e phun- ; v. i;i :.r-.r \\ 1,.-,-; U-i-!i 
«-.;i!lii| hv tJi<- mo-li.-iis ‘‘ or; 1 , 1 . n;, pkii! pi. el , .n. ' < V .e.- ./ n;, 'i l.t 

, . The (. nl.Y 

I«ltiu 1 r.-iirslal iou of it fl'-i.i +hr- Al.ihie. J',.' ‘ ; .lai . ; - ||’:H r- " is i-. 

• if I III- sjilifi-f- on tt.e Ofj'iil or, the eye li.iiju: at lie- p ')«•. in fa*-'. \' ii.-il is now 
o.ihiil “.-Tor.-..-4iaj»hio " in-oje.-: Tlie 1.. .( i.lir;. n of r.-,-rl. is Dial of 

t ’on.maiidim-, iiii-e, 1 '• .s, (■*"’» 'I J.is v,'!'rr; I.s km l■.•n lo u*t i.i ly h_v 

impi-rfi'i-r. iri:iuii.-;i.-rija.> iii Pari.- .’iiid nyh.’-p win, -h an- * *-.'in -1;P ioin; tVoiii 

rtn- Ar.'ihj<; ; smile <-v traei s Iron 1 1;» ii li;i \ e he.-'i i . i-e|jl !y ; .ii'.’i -h. li. I !n; • < 

(-< i:.t!.-.ts of fiM- liiioks. of nhifh I i.e liril. p-n -.'i-i; I > nn’.T :i;l‘ i-'-l : if. ^ v,.;ii.s of 
tin' ri-fraetiou of himiiioi;.; rays in tie u* p;i.ssa.p.e ihion-jh im nu ■ f itiHi-n-nl 
deii.-.ji ii-s, u:.il also of .asironoijir-il i-ii siil 'i.i-t tin; llit-nry is 

linin'* e.-mplffr- I’miii of m; vn-s* n .t.i ■•in-i* t.i : ae ll.e true ...f ( ■.■i.sv! ni. In- 

Mori^'in iloiitfts wrn t.ln-r this w- •? k i.s -eimim' -ti .'n*--oMi.ir of tI,-.- ::l.senee <»f 
.-jlill-.iol; 1.* Ih.- .1, or III 1 he '-1 of r . IV,; ,-1 i jo «Mrsf‘lr ; 

{fill his «-hii-r r<-.-i>on f. ,r in^ its a u t In i.: mif y i.-. I h.it t h*’ .luf.hor "f r'm- t '/iro s 

Wit.s a ]ioor oeoiii.. ((i. J. A ) 

( /( / Jf //. 

Hhiji iny is hanlly .I' .-s »‘«.-]fhrfitp«.i ii.s n •v;jra|>liv‘r tliaii 
as an a.-^lroiuan* r, tnul liis Li;r‘‘at Avork. mi fxer- 

vi.SLM] as tin inllinvhco c.»n th(> prnmi-.ss (,|' iliat sfioiu'e 

as did his Ahufffffsf on that td’ astrmi<diiy. Ft. Ivppanic 
indood tlio ]>aranionnt antlimily nn ail yi'o.L.Tajiliifal vpjps- 
lions for ji pi.‘riod id’ nmny npfit iiriv .s, and wu.s only ,:,:r:idu- 
ally .sn|*p.r.s(„-tlt‘d by tin: jiroytt^.ss of maritiiin* tiispovfiy in 
tlui lAlIi and Itllh ci*ni iirio-. dhis f*\r<-| diois.il |••^.^ition 
was due iu a yu-cal luthi.'-ure t-i its ."eieMliliv fonn, whieli 
rendi?)X‘d it vt-ry (‘onv cnitjut and ( a.sy of reh renoe. ; Imt, 
apart from lUis oonsidemtion, it. wa.s really tlio lir.st :it tempt 
ever mmle to [)laet;- tlie .-tndy vd‘ .i:e«>,Lrra|diy (ui a truly 
seii'utilie l»nsis. ^riu* e;n*at astrmh>iner I i i pjiarelnm liad 
indm'd pointed out, tlni*e (‘enturie.s Ivefore tlie time of 
I’toleni}', tliat the huijy way !•; timi'-lrm t a really trust- 
wortliy map of the. lnhal>itv<l AN’orid would lie l»y v»l)serva- 
tioiis of the latitude ami lonyitmle of all the prim ipal 
piuiils ou its .-^urfaev** ami laviuLr tlown a m.ip in neeordanee 
with the ]u )sit it>iis tit ns df.dt‘rnii;u:<l. j lm tlte muttu ials 
for siK'li a eoui’se id proeeeiline; were almost wlii^lly wanting;, 
and, tliou;^h Hipparelims made .some a]»]>ro:ir !i to n c‘oi rert 
divi.sion of the known Avorld into zones of lalihide, or 
“elimat.'i^’’ as lie termed them, ti iist woi'tli\- o1»m iw at ions 
even of this eharaeler were in his lime very few in numlu r, 
Avlr'ile the means of di'terniitiiuy lon.i;itmles emilrl liardly 
ho said to exist. IFeiur'e prohaMy il anisi* that no attempt 
\va.s made by suei-eedni;^ .iieouuajilter.s to follow up the inj- 
jvortant su;/gestiou of 1 1 ipparelins. -Marinus of Tyre, who 
liv«"d sFiortly l>efore the lime of l^toli niy, ami wliose work 
is known to us only thron;,i:h tliat writer, ai)|iears to liave 
the first to resume the pn.ddem thus proj'O.sed, and 
lay down the map of the known worhi in aeeeirdancc with 
the preeept.s of IF ipjuvrelm.s. His inaterial.s for the exeeu- 
iiou of sueb a design Avere indeed miserahly inadei|n;itt;, 
and ho Avtvi foreetl lo content himself for the most put 
Avith tiotermiuatioiid dcrivt?.d not from astronomieal ol>scr- 
vatioihs but from the calculation of distanees from itineraries 
and other rough methods, aueli as still continue to be em- 
ployed even l>y motlern geographer.s w here m<we accurate 
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means of cletermliiHi ion art! n<^t aviiilalHC. The gi’ea ter part 
of the treat ise of Marinus was oecupioti with the discussion of 
these aull}^)ritios, ami it is iinpossilde. for us, in the absence 
of tile original work, to detiM-inine Iiow far lie liad siic<.*eedcd 
ill giving a srientilK: foiiu to the results of his labours; 
but wc are told by Plolcniy liiinself that lie considercil 
tbein, on tlie wliole, so satisfaetory that lie had made the 
work of liis ])r(ileei:ssor the basis of Lis own in regard to 
all llie coiiniiies lh*rderiiig <ui tlie Misliterranean, a term 
wliieli would <‘oiiij»iise to the ancient geogra])her almost 
all llmse regions of wliieh he liad really any deliiiite know- 
ledge. Willi resjMM t to the more remote regions of the 
woi ld, Pf.oloiny a^ ailed himself «:»f tin* information im})ar(:ed 
by Mariims, but not without reserve, and has himself ex- 
plained to us the reasons that imiucod him in .sinne instances 
to depart from the conchision.s of Jiis predeeessor. It is 
very unjust to term rtoleniy a ]»]agiarist from Marinus, as 
has been done. l)y some im^di'rn autJjors, as he himself 
acknovvleilgr.', in the fullest manner liis oliligations to 
that writer, from whom lie iha ived the m hole mass of his 
materials, whieh he midei'ti>ok t.(» arraugo at»d |»reserit to 
his readers in a .scientific form. It is this form and ar- 
rangcJiient that constitute the great merit of rtolemy’s 
v.'(,jrk and tli.il have stain[tc‘d it with a. character wlu'lly 
distinct from all ]ire\|ons t reati.-^r-s on geogi-apliy. l>ut 
at the same time it ])(«svioss«.*s much interest, as sliowing 
the greatly inen ased kn<»w ledge of tin; more remote ]»or- 
tions t.»f A.-^ia and Africa which had been acquired liy geo- 
graphers siiic'e the time of Strabo and i’liny. 

It will bo convenient to consider sr'parately the two 
didcreut liranclies of the snbjeet, (j) tlu* mathematical 
jiortion, which cojistitutes his gt!ogra])hical system, properly 
so t(?rmijd ; and (’1) his eontriliutimis to the pr<>gre.ss of 
jiositive knowledge witli re.^pect to the Inliabitial \\\)rld. 
See Plate 1. f/mifrajthiL As .a iCT^tmiionier, Ptolemy 

VII., vtil. was of «'Mursc inf’niitely Tuan r qii;i]iiie<l to eimi|ir* ljeiel and ex|.»isiin 
XV. the Jri:itlieiiiali«‘:i.l cniidition.s of ilie. earth and its n iations to tlic 


{ was deterriiinod by actual obsorvatioii ; but wn learn from Ptolemy 
liitiiMelf that this was not the ca.‘<e, and that sn»:U observations t\>r 
latitude wore very few in nurnht‘r, while the intMins of determining 
longiiudoM wore ajpiost wholly wanting.^ Hoiure tlio i) 0 !illions l.aid 
down by him weft really, with very few excentions, the result of 
eonquitations of ^lT?^tan^^s from itineraries and the statements of 
travelljii-s, estimates wfiieh were liable to Juiudi greatev error in 
aiifient t imes Mian at the |»n*.sciit day, from Mw want of any aociirato 
inode of ohsorving hearings, or }K»rtablo instruments for tin* moasniV' 
iin-iit of lime, while they had no im*aiis .it all of i.letermiiiing di.s- 
talice.s at Sea, exeept by the umgh « stilnate of lln*- lime emjiloyed 
ill .sailing from point to point. Pbe, u.se oi tin; log, sinijile a.s if. 
apjicars to us, was unknown to the. ain*ients. IhU, great as ivoiild 
naturally b** tin.' errors resnltiug from sneli imperfect lueaus ofeiil- 
riila.tiou, they weie iu ino.st cii.ses ima'ea.sed by tlie. ]»eriuaui*nt error 
arising liom the iirfuieous .si stem of graduation adopted l)y Plobiiiv 
in laying tln-m down upon his inaje 'I'hns, if lie had arrived at 
Mio eonchisinn from itiner;iries that two ])laees wei<; ,">000 .stadia 
fruui one anofln r, he wonM ]»I;n e tlnm ;u a di> r.im e of 10'' aiiail, 
and thus in faet .separate, them liy an intt■^^■;v^ of liOOO .sladia. 

Amdher sonree. of ]>ennauent error (though one of mneh less im- 
])ortanee^ whieh .'itff' t«/d all his longilnde.s .arose from tlie tMianie- 
t*ns as>;umj>tii'n f>f hi.s peime meridian. In this respei f also Jm 
followed Marimis. ivlio, having anivial at tin- (a»in Jn.^ion tliat the 
.Kortuiiato Islands (tin* (’an.arir.s) were .sitn:iit'>l larMier west llian 
any part of tlic coiitim.-iit of Kiirt^pe, hnd takeji the meridian 
through tlie outermost of Ibis .groii]> as his prime meridian, rr<>m 
wlieiieti lie- ealcnlateil all liis hmgilmles eastw.aids to the jiniiaii 
Oei'.iu. Put, as l>oth Mariiiii.s and Ptolemy wej «- \ imjterf* i-t ly 
ae'}uainleil with the ]>osition ami ariaiigemenls of tin:* i.-l.imls in 
ijiie-stiuii, the line thus was in tealilv a purely imagin.ary 

one, being tlr.iwij tbnaigh tin* .sn^//>r;.sv.v/ jio.siiion of ihi* oiit' i ishiufi, 
whieh they ]»l.'n’ed V\ west ‘jf tin: iSa< red I'lomonti'iv (r.ijx; St 
\’iiK*ent), wliii li was regardeil hy Marinns and Plolemy, as it had 
been hy all previous gcMigva pliers, as ihe wf.st«:nimost pi>iiit of lie- 
. coiiiiiient of .Ihiro]»c, while the real dillei’eine between the two is 
I m»t h .-ss than 9 ’ *2n'. Iboiee *,7/ J*iolemy’s bmgit ndes, n.a'koneil east- 
waials from thi.s assumed line, were in faet al>out 7 ' h ss tlian they 
woiiJtl Lave b«‘i'ii if really measured from the meridian of l-’erro, 
whieb continued so long in u.se among get\gi.»p]n rs in nM.)d'vn 
tinn.‘S. Tin? error in ibj.s in.stanee. wa.s tin*, more niifortnuate as the 
hiiigitude. could not of eonr.sc be re, ally Uie.asnred, or e\ eu ealrniaieil, 
from tlii.s imaginary line, but was in reality ealeuialcd in hol.li 
direetimis from Ale.valnlria, westwaids as well as eastwards (as 
Ptolemv liiinself has done in liis cigblh ImioI:} and alierwaids >i. • 


ctih'.stial bodh'.s that sun'ound it tliau any pree<*ding writcr.s on so as to suit, the sujipo.sed method of emupntal ion. 

the .speei.d .siibjet.t of gotigiMpliv. Pnit. his general \icws, exempt It iiin.st be. ohst'i ved alsf) tlnit the equator was in like manner 
on a few points, did. not diller iVoiii iboso of bi.s mo.st eminent placed liv Ptoleniy at a eon.siderable dislamr* from ii'i trin? *(•(.< 
preiMir.sors Krato.stln ne.s and Strabo. In common witb tliein, ho (fraj/fiif.tl ptcdiimi. TIjo pla*‘e of tin' eqniijoedial lim* on Ihesin- 
a.ssiirm'd that the eartli was a globe, the surface, of whi.-h wa.s face of the globi- was of course well known to him as a matter of 
tlivided hy certain gicaL eirelc.s — tlie equator and the tropies - theory, but a.s no oli.seiw at ions )ia\ e been imule. in those 

pitralh‘1 to one amdlier, ami «Hvl<ling iho earlli inl<) fivi- gro.it remote ngions lu' efjiild only calcnlafe iis jd riei? from that of tlje 
zone.s, the relations of whiih willi astrojinmi<?al plienoniena were tropic, which he supposed to pa.ss ilirougli Syeue. Anil as be lierc. 
of eonr.sfj clear (o bi.s mind as a matter of tlieory, though in reg.'ird as elsiwvlicio, reckoned ilegi'ce e«f latitude as eqniialent to r»00 

to the regions lionl. ling on the equator, as well as to those ad- stadia, be iin-vitably made tin.* iiiti'rval between llm lrop\». amt tin* 

joining the judar circle, he could have h.id no conriiiiialioii of his rspiator too .'^inall hy one sixth ; and the place of the former on the 
concln.siMu.^i from n«;tual o].‘a;rv.'it ion, lie adopted also from Hip- surfaec* nt Mjc earth being ti\ed hy oh.serva I ion In? necessarily carried 

jj.archn.s the division of the eqm.itor and *'thcr great circle.s into uj) the .snjij.ioscd [ihusi of the equator too high by more than “JiO 

iPJO parts or dcgiees ” (as tln-y were .snbs'’qiieni.lv called, tliougli geographical inile.s. l.*iit as he liail practically no tfrf>i/rrtphi<'>*l 

the wmd docs not oreiir in this .sen.-e in i*io!einY), ami snpi>o.scd ncqu.'iintMance with fin? equiiioclial regioius uf the earth this on/ir 

other eirele.s to be drawn througli these, from the erpiator to the \va.s of litlhi iinp«ntaiie<*. 

pole, to whieli he gave I ho n.amc oi' “ineridian.s.” He tluis eoneeived With Mariiins ami Ptolemy, as with all j.'rei'i?(ling Clivck gco- 
tlie w Inde .surfaee of the eartli (as is d<me by motlern gcogi'ajdjers) graj»hci*a, the most irupoidant line on tln^ .snrtaee of the globe for 
to be eovi i'ed w if h a ccimp.'ctc nctw'ork of “parallel-^ of latitude” .ami all practical jairjio.ses was the mrallel of 3d of latitude, whieh 

‘•meridians of loiiLdtnde,” ti-rms whi-di he Jiimself w'.a.s the first e.v- passes Ihiongh the Straits of Hi oral tar at one eml of tlie Mciliter- 


tant Avnter to cuipjuv in tins t<*clinical .sense. AVitImi the in'twork 
tlnrs eoiistnn tcd it v..is the ta.'^k of the .‘^cit.'iilific gcojjfrajdier to 
place tin* out lino of the w<»rb.l, so far a.'s it was tln-n known hy 
exiiei i* nee and tili.-^ervation. ^ 

Unfortunately at tin* very outset of bis attempt to re.ali/e this 
conception he hdl into an error wbiidi had the enVet of viliuting 
all liis substaniiuit eonclii.sion.s. Kratoslhenc.s wa.s the first writer 
who had attempted in a .seientitic manner to deferinino the eir- 
i nmfcrence of the earth, .ami tbo re.-^nlt at wliich lie arrived, that 
it Miiniuiitfd to 2r»0,000 slinH.i or *Jf>,O00 gi-ogrupldcal mile.s, avsw 
generally adopted hy .siibseqilent geographers, ini.luding Sf.nibti. 
Posidonius, however, who w lote about a century after Kratosthejie.s, 
Inid iiride an indepeinle.iit ealenl.-ilitui, l>y which lie reduceil the 
ciivuiufercncc of tiie globe to ISO.OtiO stadia, or h?ss tlum threu- 
fonrtb.s of the ri-.snlt oht.-iined hy Krat.osthenc.s, and this romjnitn- 
;fion, on wlnit: grounds we know not, wa.s unfortunatol v adopted hy 
M;innu8 Tyriits, and from him by rtolemy. Tlie coii.seqiicnce of 
Ml is error was of course to make everv degree of latitude or longi- 
tude (jm*tt.surH.d at the equator) equal to only COO stadia (50 geo- 
gr.ipbical inih'^), instead of its true equivalent of 600 stadia. If» 
c'lfects would indeed have been In some measure neutralized ]iad 
there existed a suHiidciit uumiMjr of points of which the poHitioa 


i.'iiinan, ami through the Isinud or riliodes and the (lUlt of Issiis at 
the otlier. It Ava.K tbu.s regarded by Hieiearcbiis and .almost all hi 
.sncrre.ssoi’s as ilivi«ling the regions annind the inland .sea into t\v» 
portions, ami as being coiitiinieil in tbeory along llu' chain of Mount 
Taiiru.s till it joined the great mountain range north of Imlia ; and 
from theme to tlio Ka.stfrn Oiaan it w;i.s regarded as con.stituting 
the flivitliiig liiiv of the Inhahitcil World, along which it.s leiiglli 
inn.sl ho nic.-isnicd. Hut it sufficiently show.s how inaecnrate were 
the observations ami bow iinperfc'ct the materials at his coinniaiid, 
even in regard to the best knoAvii ]>ovti(>ns of the earth, that Ptol(?my, 
following Mariiiiis, de.s( rilMis this p.irollel a.s pa.s.siiig through Caralis 
in Sardinia ami Tdlybaaim in Sicily, the one being reiilly in 30* 
12' lat., the oMior in 37* 50'. It is still more strange that be places^ 
so important and wc?ll known ,a city as ('artliagc 1“ 20' ffonth of the 
ilividing parallel, while it really lies nearly 1" to the north of it. 

^ Hipparchus had indeed pointed out long before the mode of de- 
termining longitudes hy observations of eclipses, hut the iustntice to 
which he referred of tlie celebrated cclipao before tlio battle of Arhela, 
which was siccu also at CaHhage, was a luere matter of popular obser-. 
ration, of no acieutidc value. Yet Ptolemy scema to ha^j|A known of 
liO other, . 
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The threat problem that hail attraotod th*j attoiitioii and cxcrciKod ] 
tin? in^^iMiuiLy ol* all ^geographers I'roni the time of Diejrarcliiis to 
that of Ploli-my 'vjis to »lotormhie. Lh« length and l>iea«Uh of the 
liihiibittrd Woriil, whii.-h they justly reganlrd as j^he eliic-f siihjcot of 
the geographer’s i*onsifh-'ratLoji. 'this t[uestjoii ( i.*d beoii very fully 
liiscussiMl hy jMariiiUs, who had ariived j. coiV/lnsious widc-ly ilif- 
ferejit from tlujse of his j>ro.deeessi)r.s. To\v;<r<l.s the north iiideril 
tliero was no gre.it ditlerLUice of opinion, the latitude of Thiihi being 
gmiernlly recognizetl as that of the higliest nort hern land, ainl this 
w.is plai-ed both by Marinus Jiml Ptolemy in dJi ‘ lat. , not very far 
beyond the true position of the SlnUland Islands, \vhi<dt had eome 
ill their tinie to l>e giaierullY i<h ntilied with the inystericnis 'rimle 
of Pytheas. I’ho western extremity, as alrejnly mentioni*tl, had been 
in like manner dtdeiinined by the. }»rinie meridian drawn ibnnigh 
the siipfnnal jiosition of the Porliinate Islands. Put towards the 
south aiul east Marinus gave an etionnons extension to the eon- 
tiiuMits uf Afriea ami Asia, beyond wbat bad been known to or 
snspeete.d by the earlier geographies, and, though Ptolemy greatly 
redneed his ioJis, he still lolaiiievl a very exaggerated esti- 

niato of tln ir results. 

^I’ho additions thus made t«> lb** e>.liinated tUineii.sions <>f the 
kmiwu worlfl wi-rc indeed in h.>th direetions liased upon a real exlen- 
>ion of knowlv^dge, deriverd from i* rent iiifoi lualioii ; hut unfortii- 
nalely the oi iginal stateim nls wejvso perverted Viy misintej pretation 
in applying them to llw! eonstrnet ion of a maj> as to give re^tdhs 
dillering widtdy from the tiulh. 'flie soutinTn limit »>t tlio work! 
as known to ihalosthenes, and even to St labo <; who had in this 
n.sjh'.et no lin tlier knowledge than Ids predevossor more than two 
i entn-'ies l.iehat;), had l>een fixed by tln-m at the parallel wlih h 
jtassed llirongh the eastern extrejuity of A iViea {<Jap\*. ( oiardafni', or 
I lie T/iiid of riimamoii as tliey tenne<l it, ani that of the StmiViiilar 
|■•^rlvspon•ling to Sennanr) in tlie. interior of the same eontininit. 
fids jiarallel, whieh w<»nld v*«M're.''pond nearly to that of 10' of trin 
hit i1 mb', tlur\- sn]'jM.vsi.-d to be sit uated at a distanee uf o t(.*0 stad.ia 
:.U0 geograpliieal mile.H; lV<»m tint; of Meroi? (the posititui of wliit h 
was aeenraulv kiuovn;, and PS, 100 to the south of Alexaudiia ; 
while, they eoiieeived it as pa.ssing, \she|\ prolonged to (ht* ea.-^tward, 
l!ir«>ugli i.'.laml of 'l'.ipr<d),itie t’<yion;', whieh was universally 

reet>gni/.e.d as the. .s<»u1 lu-.i nnio,-.t laml of Ar>ia. I loth these gi.'o- 
gr.ipher-i were wholly ignorant of the va?it. <-\tension uf Afriea to 
till* south of this line and even of t-lur Oipiator, and (uneeiveil it as 
trending away t<j the w'e.sl. from the Laud of C'iniianiou aiul tln-u 
to the uoi til we.-t to t he St rai ( s of ( dbialtar. .Marinus had, how- 
evi.r, le.arned from itimraries b«ith by land ami sea the faet of ibis 
gre.it exLen.sion, of whieh Im had iiuh-ed eoneeiveil so exaggerated 
all idi'.a that even after Ptolemy ha<l redueiMl it liy more than a lialf 
it was still materially In e.xeess uf the truth. ’flu; eastern enast of 
AliiiM was imleed tuUraldy wadi known, heing fri'(piented byLivek 
untl Kumau trailers, as far as a pkno called Tvliajda, oj'posito to 
/an/th.ir, and this i.s idai’i.d hy Ptolemy not far fn>m its true posi- 
tion in 7"* ‘S. lat. Put lur aihied to thi.s a Vmv ot' gient extent as far 
i.s a promontory eal led I'ra.suiii (perhaps < ajie Polgado'i, xvldeh In* 
l»l:ieed iu Ju.V'’ S, lat. At the same time Im assume<l the j>o.siiiuii 
in about tlie yamo parallel of a n*giiui called Agisymha, whieli was 
siippi>s(;d to have lieeu tli-srovei ei.l by a Jtoniaii general, wbo.so 
itun rary wasempl' yod by -Marinus. Taking, tbeii fore, this paralh I 
as the limit of k -owlfalgo to tlie south, while he retained (liar of 
'fliuln to the iio’ .h, he ussigneil to the inhahit<*<l world a breadth of 
nearly SO'', instead (»f less tbaii 00’, wliich it liail ueeiipied on the 
maps of l‘hato.slheu<?s and Stralio. 

Vt had been a lixed belief with all the Creek geographers from 
the earliest attoinpts at seieiitiiie. geography not only that the 
length of the lnhahiti*d AVorld greatly exreoiled its Itn-adlh, hut 
that if. was more than twice as great, — a wholly unfounded assuni[i- 
lion, but to \vhi<di tlieir sueee.ssora .st’em to havo felt tlu'iiisvlves 
bfuiml to eoiifoi iii. Tims Mariinis, while giving an undue e.vterKsiuu 
to Africa toward.s the south, fell into a .similar error, hut to a far 
greater degree, in regard to the (-xteiisioji of Asia towards tin? east. 
Mere also he really posMii.sseil a great advaiu e. in knowledge over all 
iiTH predecessors, the iticivased trade, with China for silk having led 
to an aeipiaiiitaiicc, though of course of a viuy vague and general 
kind, with the vast regions in Ontral Asia that lay to tlio east of 
the Pamir range, which had formed the limit of the A.sia(io nations 
previously known to the (jlreeks. Put jMariinis had haj-ned that 
traders proceetling eastward fi*oiu the Stoin? I’ower— a station at the 
foot of this range — to Sera, the cjipital city of the Seres, occupied 
seven months on tho journey, arnl from ilicnce ho arrived at the 
enonnoiis result that the distance between the. two points was not 
io.Hs than 3d, 200 stadia, or 3020 geograidiical miles. Ptolemy, while 
he justly points out the absurdity of this conclusion and the errone- 
ous mo<lo of computation on which it wa-s founded, bail no means of 
correcting it by any roal authority, and hence reduced it suiumarily 
by bne lialf. l*lie effect of this ivas to place Sera, tho easternmost 
iKiiDt on hia map of Asia, at a distance of from the Stone 
Tower, a^in he fixed, on the authority of itineraries cited hy 

MaHtvu%.^y«^i000 staiiin or dO*' of. longitude from the Kiiphratc.s, 
coiicu. a degree of longitude iis equivalent to 400 
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stadia, in accnrduucc with Ids uniform Kystem i.f aUnwing 
.stadia to 1“ of latitude. Poth tlistiiiiecs wi ie gr»*:iljy iti excess of 
tlie iriilh, intlepeiideiitly ul' tliu error ari.siijg from this !ni.stitk<-ii 
sy^tciu of graduation. 'fhe distances wesL of t he ICuphraics were 
of course Com ptintti rely known, nor did Ptoli'iny'.s cal'-ulation 

of tho length of Ihe Mcditerratican liilVcr very riiati.Tiall v from lljuso 
of privi<ius fljoek gcogiiiiihejs, tlumgh slill griatly cveeeding the 
truth, after alhcwiug foi the pcrmani.ii t ei ror of gr.idual ion. d iu*. 
<*tleet of tills la:^t raiiKc, it nm.'-r. be Venn inhered, would uidul tuiintely 
he i nmulalivc, in rifU-;e pe nr of the. longitiidc.s belijg computed 
from a li\i*i|. pr.int in the in.-ii ad of being n^ckofieil ea.'>l ;n:d 

west fruni Alexaij.l i ia, whl-li w as ini'loulit.e'lly t he. Jiiml-* in w Ideli 
they 'vei'*. re;illy enii :dat eil. Tlie I’l'.snit fd’ these Combined eaiiM-s 
of error wa.s to h;ad him to assign no h .s.> thin b'd”, oi- 12 hour". nF 
longitude to tin; intcrv.il betwi.i ii the iiii'iidiin of tin* I'oi Innate 
Lslands and that of Sera, ^Ylnl•ll leillv anoniil-. to rdeHst P*u , 

Put in thn.s estiniating the h ngtii ami bn .cllh of Mu* i.nown 
world Plfjh-mv allni'hed a very ditieicni. seii>c to these terms fiaua 
tluit whieli they had gemially born.; wi'di pnii.lin;; w)iiir.s. All 
furim.r (_Jretd< geograpln*!-.-;. with the singb* o. •.) c i.'.n of 1 1 i] •) ai .duis, 
h:i.l agriMsl in .suju'osing ibe Inbaluicl WoiM to !>■: .siinoviude-l on 
all side.s by sea, and to lonu in tact a va>i island iti ihc midst uf 
a i-ireiiinlbiouH ocean. This notie-n, wldi ii was t-robibly i.lerivcil 
originally from the Ifunieiic liepon «^f .ui oci aa sin am, aiid was 
eerlaiiily nut b ist il upon ..Un-et. ul>.sei vat ion, was ne\ eri hde^s of 
euursn iu-.;n*ia>r'lanee witli the. Trnlh, great as w.i.s lie* mis' oneept ion 
it involved uf the extent ami in.ignitmle of the connueiils in* Uidi-l 
within this us.Miined ln>iiml.irv. Ibnce it wa.s nulintnn.ile. that 
PtidiMuy should ill this le-.pei t liaNe gone b:i< ii to tile \ii\\.'. ul 
1 1 ippaiehus, and have as.'^^iiimtl that the land . xtemlcd indi-tin ilely 
1 to the iiurlh in the eas»; Kuiupe :ind S.-ylhia, to ilm ra.-t in that 
I of Asia, and to Ihi*. soutli in th.al d Africa. Mis boumlai y-line was 
[ ill t‘:ii li e»f these case.s an arlhtrarv iimif, bey»nd whi'i h lay tin* 
j Lbiuimwu r.aic(, as he e.ill-, it. Put. in tin! last i*iise hv* was nut 
euiileiit wiLli giving to Africa an imhlinite c\lensi<.m to ilm south; 
In; assumeii the*, existence uf a va‘U. ]*ru]oiigat ioU uf tho laml to flie. 
e*ast from it.s seiut.hcrninost known jiuint, so as to fotan a conTic.xiem 
witli the south eastern {‘.xireTiiity <'f A.sia, <*l’ the extent am! pi'sii iuu 
uf w hieh he had a w lioll y t rroc.coiis idea. 

In this last case. Mariiiii.-; had ih rivetl iVum the \uNa;:e-. <.f leei iit 
navigators in tlcn Indian. Seas a k m..w Icih.cc nf the fiet. that there 
lay in that direction •.•xl. nsivo laiid-s which liad been totally un- 
kiiow'U to previous gcograplu.-rs, ami Plub my liml aMptired still 
more extcu.si.vc informatiuii in this ip.iaiti-r. Jhit. unforiuuate.iy he 
had formed a totally false couccpt i.ni uf the bt ailn.'s of tho euast-s 
thus made know n, ami cousecpienl ly uf the po.siii()n of tho land.s to 
which they bcl.mgeil, and, iu.-^tead of c;in>ing the liim of coast 
iiorthward.i frmii tlie Uoldeii (dicr-oihese .the .\ialay Pcuiusnla) to 
China or tin.* iainl f'f the Sina*. he In ought, it duw ti again toward.s 
iho south after forming a great bay, so that lie piac-d (.'.it t.ig.ira- - 
the princi]»al ein]»urium in tliU part uf ami tlie f.ir t hc.vt. point 

known to him- -<*u a .supposed line, of c'».^'-i, of unkn wvn exttnr, 
lull, with a direction liom noi th to .soutn. The )i \ purln that. 
lhi> land w.is f uniinnons v^i^ll tlic nlO.'^l soiithi-in jiart uf dfViea, 
so that tlio two em losc.l vnic* vast gn]», l]u>ngJi a iiieie assuinjil ion, 
is .'.talr-d hy him as d< tinitcly .a.s if it, w'.as I)as'>d upon p. in- 
formal lull ; and it was long rceeivc I )iy media val geogiapln.'rs as an 
uiiipn slioFictl f aef. 'fhis eirciim.srance undoubtedly cmif i ibnti'il 
to pcipctualo the eiror uf snp(M>sii*g tlnit Africa mn]*! not be cii- 
eumnavigafed, in u(»posit io.i to the. nitne I'oiix • t views of iStiabf> 
and oilier eai liiT geograjiher.'S, On fheolher hand, there ran In* m> 
doubt that tlie umlne. ovtensiun cif A.sia iuwaids the east, so as In 
iliminisli hy .'iO* of longitude tlie inteival between f hai. « mil im nt 
and the, western coasts of Knrope, liad a m.-tleiiul iniliienee in foster- 
ing the belief of Coluiiibns and oiheis ih.it it was po.s.sih!e to ii.-idi 
tlic laiiul uf iSpict*.s (as tin* Jvi.sl. Iialiaii islands w ere tlicn called , 
by direct njivigation towanhs the we-t. 

Jt is nut .surprising tliat, i*tuli;my sbonhl have* fallen int«'i eon- 
.si»h*rabhj errors r*?sp(*<ting tbc tnure di-'tant ipiaiit is uf tho world ; 
but c\ ell in reg.iri.l to the Mediterranean an*! it.’;- «te[ii ndeneies, us 
well as the regiuns that .smiuundcil them, with wliii h he was in a 
certain .stiisu wa ll ncnuainted, the ini]>ei fe« liun i*f Jiis geograjiJiii'al 
knowledgo i.s .strikingly ;.ipi»ai-t iil. Mt i e lie had iiuleed some 
W'ell-c.stahlishpd data for his guidance., as far a.s l.iti^udes were (*oii- 
ciTJiod. 'J'liat of Massilia hrul hocn deUnniinrd many years hi-foie 
hy Pytheas witliiu a few* miles of its true and the latitudi; 

of Rome, a.s might he, e\]>i'cteil, was kni»wii with ati{»roximate 
ncciiracy. 'rhu.se. of Aloxamlria and Hhod<*s akso were well known, 
liaviiig heou the jdaec of obs< rvation of distinguislied lustronomers, 
and the tV>rtunali! aeiddciit that the Island of Phudes liy on the 
8anio jiaralUd of latitude with the Straits of (.'ibraltar at tho other 
end of the sea enabled him to connect the two by drawing tho 
paralkd direct from the one to the other. The im|M)rtant e. attached 
to thi.«i lino (36" M. lat.) by all preceding geographer.^ has tu-cu 
already mentioned. Unfortunately Ptohunv, like liis predecessors, 
Mipposed itii course to lie almost utiifonnly through the open sea, 
wholly ignoring tho great projection of tbo African coast towarcU 
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th« north from (''artliugc to tho noi;^hboiir}*ooil of tho ittraits. The 
erruneous ]>osiiiuii to tho forni»'r city hemi alroufly 

a\l veiled to, ami, bviii;; aiip|K>st‘»i to n;st iiiH>n ftstroiiomical otwiTvn- 
tiou, dou})tleKS detcruiLiiiul that of all the north <!oa^tt of Afri«*a, 
Tlie i*e.siilt was that lie assigned to the uidtli of tin; Moditcvnun aii 
from Alassilia to the o|»f*osito point of the Afikan i-o:i.st an extent 
of more tlinn 11' of Jatituilo, while it floes not really exeeed 

At the same time he. was still iiifiiv at a loss in respect of longl- 
tUfios, for whu h ho li.id absolurely no trustwfirniy observations L) 
gtiidn him ; hut he in-vert heless Mian!ige;d to aM ive at a result eon* 
siderably nearci the Lnoh tliaii had la'cn attaimal by piv\ ions 
^'raphers, all of wliom hod greatly exaggerated the lenglli <d* the 
Inland ISea. 'fheir < aleulaiitins, like tJiose of Marinas ami I'tfdeiiiy, 
eonld only l>e ItMinded oti the imperfect esliiiiales of mariners ; but 
uiifortunalely IMoleiny, in Iranslatirig tlie, eonekision.s tliiis arrivefl 
at into a seienlili*' Ihmi, vitiated all his results by his ernuieous 
syBteiii ol gratlnatii.>ii, ami, while the eah idalii-Ui of Mariiiiis gave, a 
disLinee fd’ 2 J, J'UO staflia as the length of the Mcditemineaii from 
the straits tf» the (iiiJf of Issns, this was converted by l^toleniy in 
preparing his tables to an intea val of (1*2'', or just about 20' beyond 
the truth. Kvcii at tor eoinctiug tim error due to his crr<uicous 
coiii]>\itutioii of hOO stadia 1o a degree, there remains an exeess of 
nearly AGO gfiogi aphical iiiLles, which was doubt less owing to the 
cxaggerabMl estimates ol‘ distance.s almost always made by navi* 
gators who had no real means of me^isuring tlicni. *' 

Another mi fortunate errtir which disligured tin* enstorii ]>t>rtion 
ofliis ina].i of the Mcfliterrancaii was the position assigiu-fl to l‘.y* 
/aniimn, which Ptideruy iriiislcil in this inslaiie.e by the authority 
of Hipjuirchus) placed in tbe same latitmle with Massilhi i bS o'), 
tlm.s ciiriying it U}i more ihan 2 above, it-s truo position, 'i'his liad. 
Ilio inevitable elfeft of traiistm iiig llic wlnde of the Kuxine Sea - 
with the general iurni and rlimensions of whicli he was fairly well 
ncijUainted — t'*o far to the north by the same amount ; l»it in addi- 
tion to tlji? lie enormously exaggerated the e.vtcut of tlm Pains 
AJiVotirt (the Sea of Azolf), whieh he at the same, time rei)re.scntecl 
as having it.s diicetiun Irom soiitli to liorlli, so that l>y the coni* 
hjm.'d cll'eet of tlie.se two errors lie carried up its northcu’ij extremity 
(with the month of tlic 'r.-inais and the city of that name) an higli 
as 54"^ or on I lie true, paralhd of th** .south shore of the Ihiltie. 
Yot, while be fell into this strange miseoma j.d Lon with rcgaul to 
the great liver whit.di was uiiivcvsally ('oiisidmiMl by the aneients as 
tho boundary between Ku rope ami Asia, he was the lir.-it wiiUr of 
aiithpiity wlm sluwved it clear c<.>n( e}»lion of the true rclati«>iis ]>e- 
Iwi^ni th« Tanais nml tlie Kha or Volga, which he correctly desrril«.*d 
XU4 flowing into the Ca.s[»ian Sea. AVith respect to tins last also lie 
wa.s the Hrst geogniphe.r after the lime of Alexander to ri^turn to the 
eorroct view tab'vai.ly fonml in llcri.Klotii.s} that it was an inland 
Bva, without any »;oinniunication witli the Nortlnuii 0< can. 

With regjird to the north of Kniope. hi.s views wwre still very 
vague mid irujicrfect. Me had imleeil (:<iii.siderahly more acipiaint- 
alico witli tjie Ib it.i.sh Islands t.h.an any prcvi(.ius geognipher, and 
e-ven allowed a tohnalily aiuairato knowledge, of scouc |.»urtu»ns of 
their slnnes. lint liis m;ip was, in this in.'itam c, disfigured by two 
unfortunate errors, the one, th.at lie jdaced Ireland (whi< Ii lie calls 
Ivernia) altogether too far to tin* mjith, so that its southcMimo.st 
iKirtion \va.y hj ought ai.tually to a laliimii.* beyond that of Xorlh 
Wales; the other, wJiidi wa.s jnoljahly cunnecteil witli it, that the 
whole of Seutlaml is hristnl nniiid^ so as to bi ing it.s general ext«-n- 
sion into a tlirei tion from we.si. to c.ist, iiistca<l of fiom finutli to 
north, ami | . u e Ihi? nortlicrii e.viremit v of tin* i.sland on the .same 
parallel with the ju’onjontory of (i.illoway. Hi! appears to have 
lieeii «inb:nrassc<.j in this t f»f his in;ip by his Jiaving adu[>teil 
the I'oncbision <»f Marinas -has* <1 u[K*n what oa'guineiit.s we. know 
nt»t ' lliar rhuie wa.s sitiiat'*.d in while at the. same tiim? he 

re.gardc.l it, in «*uifi>rniity with tin; received view of all earli»r 
geographeiK, as the most norlheiu of all kiiciwn lands. In accoril- 
ance with this .‘<ame a.ssunii.ttinii Ptolemy .snppo.si-d i^e northern 
I'OasL ol (ierniiiny, whicli he believed lf> be tlic .southern shcre of the. 
<Ireat Oecan, to have a ‘.-eneral dno.-tion from west to e;Lst, while 
l!f.‘ jdaeed it not very far from the irue position of i bur of tlie Jfaltie, 
of tho exi.steijee t»f whii.h ;ui an inland se-a he wa.s wdiolly ignorant, 
!is well as of the va.,t peiiin.sula of Si andinavia beyond it, nml only 
insertecl the naiin; of S» :iTi<Iia .as that of an island of iiieonsiderahle 
lUnioiisioiis. At the saim? time he 8U]»postd the co.ist of Sunuatia 
fltmi the Vi.stida eastwards to tjtmd away to tlu) north as far as 
the |iaralltd of 'rinile ; nor did. he. conceive this a.s an actiiiil limit, 
but btdieved the I'nknown Land to c\ti-nd iiitlefiniteJy in lliia 
(Hn^rtion, as also to tlie north of A.-jL'itic Scythia. 

Tho enormous c.xrent assigncil by him to the. latter region has 
Iknui already ailvei ud to ; Init vague iitnl crrMicous as wen; his 
views concerning it, it is certain that they shaw a much great**!- 
approxiumtion to the triilh than those of earlier geographers, who 
|)o^88ed hiinlly' a suspicion of the vast tract-s In question, which 
stretch across Oeutral Asia from the borders of Santiatia to those 
of ChiiUL Ptolemy was also the fia-Ht who had anything like a 
clear idea of the chain to whxuh ho gave titn itamo of Itnuus, and 
correctly regarded os having a direction ai^ross i^ythia from south 
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w'hich he Scytliia intra linaurri ami 8eythia extra linaurn, 

(rorresponding iu Mi>mo degree w^th those recognized in modern 
in.ips .08 lndt'.|H'ndynt and Chinese Tartar}’. The luuitiHof Ptolemy 
coi IT. .sptjinU clear ^ to the range known iu modern days a.^ the Ihdor 
or Pamir, which hns on^p been fully exploriid in quite re4-i*nt times. 
It was, however, lUioniiOUsly iiij.splai’ed, being trims fci- red to 140*' E. 
long., or «S0"' east of Alexandiia, the real interval between the two 
being iitllo more th.iii 40**. 

It i.s in icspoi t of the southein sliores of A.si.i that Ptolemy’s 
giNtgraphy i.s e>pf*<:i;dly faulty, and his einu-.s are Iilmc tho more 
iirilbrtunatc as they we;t; as-sociab'd with greatly iiicrea.sc<l know- 
Icilgc in a general way of the legions in question. For more than 
a century before, his time, indeed, the enimnercial relations between 
Alcxamlna, a.s tliu groat cinporiuni of the. Homan enipiro, ami 
India had as.snriic*d a far more im|.ortaiit character than at any 
former pi.*rioil, .iiid the natui-al coiisetpience was a greatly iiicioaHed 
geographical kuowlerlgc of Ihe Indian poiiiiiHiila, The. little tr;n‘t 
callctl the i**]riplifs of t.U>\ Knjthrieati .S’<so, about ?>0 A.n., <;ontaiiis 
sailing dinct iejus for nicnhanls t*> the w«;.steiii jn>rts of that 
country, from the mouth of the Indus to the coa.st of Malabar, 
and eorivctly indicate.^ that thi; coa.st fiom Harygaza soiitliwanls 
had a general direction from nortli to .south a.s far a.s tin* extremity 
of the peninsula (C;qHi Coinujiu). Wc are utlej-ly ignorant of the 
reasons which imluced Mariiins, followisl in this iiKstanoc as in so 
many others by l*tolcxn\’, to depart fnmj this correct view, and, 
while giving to the coa.st of Tmlia, from the moutlis f»f the Imlus 
to those of the. (hinge.s an uiuluc extension in longitude, to curtail 
its extension towanls the .south to sue h nn amount as to plam-: Ca])c 
Cory (th«3 .soulhenimost ]H>int of the jieiiiiiaula) only -I** of lat iliide 
.'^outh of I#a!yg;Lza, tlie nal iiitei vals being inooi than 8tH) gi;o- 
graphi4-.T.l milc.s, or, according to Ptolemy’s system of gnidu.ilinn, 
iti' of latitude ! T'his t-uonnous error, which ha.s th*- ♦ llcsrt of dis 
tortiiig liie whole a]qx;aniijc*.* of the smith coa.st of Asia, is iis.soi i:ited 
witli another equally e.xtraordinary, but of an opposite teYnliUicy, 
in regard to the. neighbouring island of 'ra]»r4.»banc or Ceylon, the 
ilinieii.sions f>f which li.'id hci ii e.xaggcrate;! l)y most of tlie earlier 
Creek geographers ; hnt to such un extent w.is this eaii'ied by 
ITolcjiiy as to i-xteiid it tliroiigh not b-.ss than 1.")’ I'f latitude and 
1'2 ' of lungiliule, so a.s to mak<; it ii.i.M»iit fourteen times a.s large 
as the reality, ami bring down its southeiu extremity more than 2’ 
to tbe. .south of the c-qiiator, 

\V\i have niiieh Ict.ss i<.*a.soii to be. Mii|uised at finding similar 
distortions in rcsjK;et t»i the regions hi-yond iJic Canges, emna'in - 
iijg whh li he i.s our only ancient iiuthority. Dm ing the inrcrval 
which ehip.se<l helwi-en tho date of tlie. ami that <.d' 

Marinus it is certain tlnit some adventurous Cre»-k mariners had 
not only eros.se4l the great Carigetio Culf and visited the land on 
the fippo.site, aide, to whieli they gave thi; name- of the thildeii 
Clieisone.se, but they had pushetl llu-ir explorations con.siderald y 
fait her to the ea.st, as far as Cattigara. It wa.s nut to bf expis-.ted 
that these commercial ventures sluiuld have brought back any 
acf urate geograyihical infonnatioii, and aeeordingly wo fiini the eon- 
<’1 ptioii entertainetl by Ptolemy of these newly diseo\'i red regions 
III Vii; very ditlVn.-nt from tho reality. Not. only hiul the di.-^tanees, 
a.s wa.s usually the. c.-ise witli am ient n.avigators in remote qmirleis, 
berii gre.atly eXaggeraUMl, but the want of accurate ohservation.s 
of hearings was i>eeuliaily nnfoiruii.ito in a i.-ase where the re.il 
features of tho coast and the ud joining Lsland.s were so intricate, 
and exeeplioiiab A gl.’inee at the map a]>pendi.*il to the article 
Mac (voI. xv. JTate N il.) will .Lt once .how the enlin* <li.-( rej»aijey 
hel.weeii tho e.onlignr.atiou of this ]iait of Asia as eonceived by 
Plolemy and its true formation. Vet witli the matiiials at hi.s 
ei>mmaiid w»*. i-an liiirdly wonder at liis not liaving arrived at a 
ne.;irer iipproxiiiiatioii to the truth. Tho mo.sl unfortnn.atc erii.u- 
W-.I.S Jiis iileii that, after p!i.s.-‘jng the Croat Culf, whieh lay beyond 
the Colden Chei.sinie.so, the coast trended nway to the south, 
inste.'itl of towanls the north, and ho tliiLS placed Cattigara (which 
wa.s probahly one of tho ports in the south of Cldna) not less 
than 8.V' south of tlie equator. It i.s prohalile that in thi.s instance 
he wa.s misled hy liis own theorelicnl eonehisions, and carried 
this Tcmotest ]iart of the Asiatic, eontineiit so far to the .souMi 
with the view of conTiecting it w’ith hi.s as.suiiied ea.stw’iird pro- 
longation of that of Africa.. 

Notwithstanding thi.s last theoretical .-isHumption Ptolemy’s map 
of Africa [iresents a imirkod iij(provcmeut upon tho.so of Kial.o- 
sl.hcnc.s and Strabo. Ibit hi.s knowledge of tho uxst coast, w'hieh 
Im conceived ns liavjiig its direction nearly on a mcriilionnl line 
from north to south, w;is very irnporfeet, and hLs ]atitmh;s utterly 
eiTOiieouH, Even iu ix'gard to the Fortunate Islands, the faisitioii 
of wliie.h was so in:)}»ortaiit to liis R^sleiii in wmnexion with hia 
l>riiiie inoridian, h« was entirely inismfonnod a.^ to tlicir character 
and arrangviiieiit, and extmidcti the group tlirougli a sjiace of tAora 
than 5'* of latitudo, so as to bring down the inoat soutb^riy of thoiu 
to t)ie real parallel of the Cape d« Verd Islands. . h 

III regal’d to the mathematical const me tion, or,fcto use the 
moilem phroiMi, tlie projection of his maps, not. only |^as Ptolemy . 
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grftatly in atlvanrf of nil hi.i pmlceessors, but bis theoretit nl skill 1 know uoU, to wliirU nothing; similar is fomhl in any oarlim* wrih r 
wis ftlto^ctUer bcyoiul the nature ot* the niuterials to which be !■ Unfortunately this new iulorinatiou was of so crmie sjol vaj^uo a 
applied it. The methods by which he obviated the dillienlty of ! ebaracter, and is presentetl to us in so einltarrassiiii^ a hn-rr., ns lo 
transfoiriii" tin* delineation of diirerent countries iVoiu tbe .splieri»:al perplex latlier than assist tJio ^cojE^apbkral student, and the .stun?- 

suiiaeo of tlie ^lobo to the pbuie suriVe of an ov-l!f^Mrv map dilferiMl meats of Ptoleuiy conceriiiii;4 the rivers Oir and Ni;;ir, and tin: 

indeed but little from those in use at the nt «lay, .-umI th<- lakes ami mountains with which tliey were roniicctcd, bare ex. r 

errors arisitifj from tliis •. -a use (apart fnr. 'f'liWe produced V»y his ci.'iod the iii'^oiniity and hallled the sa^^ju ity of suci essive neraiiuns 

rundamental error of graduation) were really of little conseijaeiici.* of geographers in' modem times to iiiteri)ri*t or i xjdaiji lliein. It 

compared with the do feet ive charuoter of hi^^ infnination and the may safely he said that tlu-y present in) reseJiiMame to the real 

want of anything approaeliiiig to ;• .sin vev of tie* ••niiiitiies <hdirH- features of the ( uiintryas known to ns by modi-ni e\ nlora I im:s, 

aled. Me himself was well aware of his Jel'u ieiu ies in thiji respeet, and eanijot he n eonciieil with them eveept Itv the most arhifrarv 

and, ^vliilc giving full directions for tin; scienlilie o.oii.struetioii of a eonjeeUin 

general luaj.*, lie eontmits himself tV>r the spec ial n’lajes f»f dilferenl. It is of In rw is«‘ in t!i*; ease of t!ie. Nile. To dis.-over the Hoiire.e 
countries with tlie .simple method i iiiployed by .Maf inusof drawing e,f that river had l.ieen long au i>liii-t. t nf eurit^.-^itv among the. 

the panillels of latLtmh; and meridiaii.s of Jnugilude as straight lines, tJn-ek.s and Komans, and an i xpeiliiiou sent out. for that jairposn by 

a 8 .sumiiig in eaeh «’asi; the j»rf»portion hctweeii tie* two, a.s it really the emp<-ror Nero had nnilouhii .lly pi lu tjat* d as far as 1 fie mar.shes 

fttood with respect to some one jiarallel towanl.s the middle «)f tin* of tin* Whili* Nile ; hut we are w}um 1 > ignoiMiit of rite snurceS from 
map, iiitd iieglcetirig tlie inelination of tin; meiktians to *>110 another. wlii;iii*e lh<»leniy tlerived his inlonnalieii. lint his slatement that 

Such a eoiiTM*, as he }iii>is« lf repeatedly allinn*^, will not make any the mighty river deriveil it.s wat«.T> fioiu llu- 1 .»iilhiem.«* of (\>o 

maferml ilirtiMeuee within the limits of < ;u‘h syf-eial ma]). streams, whieh took their rise in two lakt s a to ili-* si.mlh of 

Ptolemy’s ge.,gi'ri[»hieal W'ork wa.s devoted almost exelusively to tln^ eipiat«.ir, was iindoiihtrdly a nean 1 apjnn.e h io ihe truth than 

the inatheiriatifal hraiieJi of his snbieel, and its peeuliar ari.ange’ any of lie* tli* ori« s eoncoeted in luoileru rimo hi fm*' tlie dis<*uA'ery 
riieiit, iti W'liieh lils results are presented in a Uihiibr form, instead in our iiwn ilay.s of the. two great lakes m>\\ known as the Victoria 

of being at one*; cmhodied in a map, w.:is nndouhleilly ilesiirmal t< ami Albert Nyanza. Me at the .same lime noli.es the other arm 

enable the geo.graidiieal stmlent t*!) eonstnict his maps for him.self, of tlie river (the Pdue Nile) umler the name of tin- Astajm.-*, wlii*.*h 

instead of depending ui>on those ennstriiete*! ready to liLs liaiid. he ct»rn etlv desdihes a.s rising in .mother lak.-. 1 n ■ cniievion with 

I'nis purpose it h.xs ahundHiitiy .served, and tliere i.s little doubt tbis sul.*h*«'t he introduces a laiige of moiinlairis nmning from » a.st 

tliat we owe to tlie p*‘culiar form thus giv. n to his re.snlt.s their to west, which h** calks the ^louutaiu.s of tin* Moim, and w bie.h liavo 

transmission in a «auiiji.'irati v.dy perfect l.•ll]ldil ion to tin; ]»rcseijt j*io\ ed a .s<id stum liliiigdiloclc to geugiapher.s in m-nb-rn times, hut 

‘lay. Unrortiinatcly tin; specitjiis a[»pi;ar;m‘ e of tlie results thus may now he .safely atliiiiieil to re]»re.s‘ jit the nal fa'. t o!' the 1 \i.st- 

pre.seuh'd to irs has jetl to a very ••noiieoiis e.sliiiiate of their .im u- em e <.»f snow-covered niountaims 1 Kilim. iiijaru and Keniai in thc.se 

r.'O'y, Jiud it. }i:ls been lO'.» ‘jfteii suppos‘.;<l that wliat \va.s .stated in si> e‘jualorial regions, 

seieiitilio a tVu‘:u iiiiist m.'cessaril y he h.asisl up<.iu scienlilie ul)si;rva- Mmdi the siiiie remai'ks a]»ply to rr‘dcniy's g* «.)gra[»hv of A.sia as 

lions. Thougii Ptohmiy himself has di-stim tly point* *! out in hi.s to that of Africa. lu thi.^ c.i.s*; al.M.) lie h i. I ol>t tind/.is \m* llavo 

fir.'st l»'.)ok the d-.‘fe.crivc. nature of liis maleriaks aiul the true char- alr*'a*ly seen, vagu*.; kni>wle‘lge id‘ e\ten.*:ive ri-gioiis, w]i«.)lly nn- 

acter (if the. data furni.slieil by his tables, few re.idcrs stmlie*! tliis known to the earlier geographers, ami resting iti a *.-erlain extent 

[loi'Lion of liis Work, an«l his siatenieiits wer*? g**n*'rnlly ri;c*;i*.eil on auflKiitic. information, tbt:>ngh mm h exaggeral*.**! .'iml mi.sun*lfr- 

willi th<! .sa.'ii'i nmlouhling faith <a.s was justly attached to his stooik kbit, while tlieso iufojniaii Is hail really brouglii lj*;ine .some 

;i.strv»m»nii*'al olj:i**rvati*)ns. It is only in *piite recent times that ! dt fiT>ite .stateiueiits eiaiceniing S'.iiea orth*.; L.iml **f Silk, ami its 
his i:om;lusioiis have lu;eii e.sl.ini.a(*;d .it tln ir just value, ami tin; : * apil’il of S* ra, tln-ii* lay a va.st regi'tu lowards the north of' the 
a[»pau Mtly .s<:ienl;ili*: cli.iiaider of his woik .simwn to be in most j line of route lea*ling 1<.» Ihi.s far **astf rii kiml 'su]»p*j.si‘d by IToleniy 
c.tscs a s[)<:i.:i*iu.s c'diliee resting UT»*>ii no atl*‘<piale foumlations. i to be .nearly •..•oiiii iden t with the p.iraib.l of 10 ) *»f whieb ap]>;i- 

^ There e.iu lie no doubt that tiio work of Ptolemy was from tin* • n.'iitly he knew noiiiing, but wliich In; vagin'ly a.vainic«l to exleml 
time of iU first puldieat ion a'.'companied with maps, which are i iiiditinitely northwards a.s far a.s tin* iiniiis *if Iki* Unknown 
regularly relcrred to in tin; eighf.h hook. Hut how far thu.s»» whiirh j J.aml. 'I'lie .bi.\.irt« s, whi> h ever since the Time of A!e\amler Inn! 
are jiuw e.\l.ant i**.tpicseut tin.* original seriis is a dispnte'd ]Kiint. | lM*en the boiunJary of t.beek g'*ography in this *lin‘i*T i**n. .still on- 
Iii two of the nnj.st aiie.huit MSS. it- Is c x pi vs.sly .stated that tin*. | liliued in that of Pt(*li niy to be the norlliern limit of ail that was 
maps which a<ri*omp.'iny them are lli*j work of one Agathodieiinm of | r*'ally kn«»wn of t'etillal Asia. I't-yoinl th.it he pines a ma.'^.s of 
AI<;>:aiidri.a. who “ «lrew them a* cording (o t in; i-ight books *if i nan n.-.s *.»!' tribes, to wbidi be couM a.N-.ign nO *lerniile )«M alilv, ami 
Claudius Ptolemy.’' This expn ssjon might c*|Ua!ly apph' to fin* j nioimt.iin ranges which he ‘■onld only pla* ** at h.'ip}i:i/.ar*l.* The 
W’ork *.»f a (!oiiti*niporary diaughtsman nin.ier the cye.s of Pt*»lemy 1 character of his information cone* ruing the s*.»ni]i e.irtt of .\.sia has 
himself, or t.) that t)f a skilful ge<igr;j jdier at a l.attr ]»erioil, ainl | been aln*ady adverted 1*). Put, .straiigLly as la* mi.splacc*! Culti- 
nothirig ks known from any other s*tm* e t*om:crniiig this Agallio- ; g.ara .ami tlie luotrojailis *)f Sina* conne*‘ied wiiJi it, there can be 
<la*inon. The attemjit l*> id(mtify him with a gi’ammariaii of the j no doubt that we iveogiii/e in this iiann* dari'm^iy wriflen Thime 
.s;4im; iiaiuo who lived in tin; Tdli c*:ntury i.s w holly without hmiiil 1- j ami Sin;* ’^ tin; now familiar nane* of Cliiiia ; and ir is import.anr to 
tioii P»nt it iippear.s, on the whub*, most pn.ibable that the maps j obsi-rv*.* that he pla* **s tin* land *>f lln- Sin.c i;ijnje*liatcly .sonlli of 
appe.mletl to the MSS. .still extant li.arc la-en traiisrnitte*! by unin- i that of the Scre.s. showing that In* was aw an; of tiic connexion bi;- 
le.rrui»ted tnn.lition from tin* time, of Pt*ib*niy. 1 twccTi tin* tw*), tlM>ugh the one w:is known «)niy by land e.Xj»lora- 

* 2 . Vrotjrt.ss ttf Ab/'i/^-Av/yr. Tin; iibo\ c exatniiialion j lion.s and I h*.; oi 1 ;* r by niai ilime \ iiy;:g* s. 

of the. metlnvls ]»nrsii(;d ly Plolerny in framing lii.-; g**ni»ral in.ap of 1 In r< g:ir*I l*) tin- bet.tf** k m*\vn n.gioii.se>f tin woiM, .ami espei-ially 
the worbl, or ac‘.'on.ling to tin* pljr;i.*^e univiTSiiily eiiij>loy» d by lie; ■ tlmsc bordering on tlie .'^’editerranean, Pndeinv aei ordim: to bis 
aiieicTits, the Inhabite*! World (17 oi\oi;t*c;o/\ has alri'a*lv drawn *>w ii a* founi followed for tin* most part the guidain.*- of ^iarillu.s. 

attention to the prineipal t\ten.sions of g. **gi‘.'i]ihieal kiiowle*!gc i Tin; lallei* .serm.s to b.avc Veiievl t*.> a grea! tcxtiml. <in the work t>f 
since the time of Strab*). j Tiniostliencs 'v^wlio lli)uri.she*l more tli.m two ccntnii* s In fon*; in 

Wliile anything like an fio*-iirate a**qn.'iintau**c \va.s .still confiin'd i n speet to t In* coast.s and maritime *li.-lani-**s. I’lol^ niv. b('w.*\t r, 
io the liinitsof tin; Itoniaii empire, .iml the. r*’gions Ib.at immediately J ini ;'<iil\iced niafiy elian.ge.**, some of wbicli In* li.a.s jaiinteil out to u.s, 
fnljoiiied it, with the a*lditi*in i»f the tivuis *:>f Asi.:i that hail bem •' lliongh tli*Te ait; iKiiilu le.s.s many otlu-r.s whi*-.h w ** liavt; no nn an.s 
long known to the (Greeks, the gi;ographi' al horizon had b*'en • of ileleel iii^. the interior of the <lil!ta* nt < t*nnl i ies t he Komriii 

greatly with;nt;d towartls the ea.st by coinnienial ent'-rpi-i.-i*. ami r*»a'l.s ami itineraries mu.st h.ave fniiinhcil him with a m.iss of 
toward.s tim .s*jutli by tin; .*virm; (:.nn/.e, combineil with e\[)t;tlit itiirs valn.fble m.iteriuks whii'ii Imd mM Im/.-ii .Lwii.ablc to i.ulier g*‘o- 
of a military eliaraete.r, but which wouM apjiear to have been griphi'r.^. lint neither M.irinus inn* Ptoiemy s* i His to ha v i- laki-n 
dictated I)y a spirit ol dis*'ov*-iy ’I'wo e\]ie*lit.i*.>iis of- this kiml .nlv.intage of this l;i.*'t re.'^*>nr* e trt ibe ^•^U•lll tlnii we sh<»itlil hava; 
had been carried out by Roman generals iM’lbie tin* time of Marinus, expei*ted, and the tables of tin* .Vlexamii lan geogi iplier abouinl with 
which, .starting from r’ezzaii, h.ad jM*i)etrated the heart of the Afri**aii misrakc'^ i;vcii in e».nii dries so \\*ll kin»wii ;is (ec.d ;»ml Spain — 
<*oiitim'nt tlim .south ns far as a tract callt'd Agisymbu, “whicli vvhi* li migbt easily have b* en oh\ j.:t* *l by a nnjiy jmlicioii.s u.se *jf 
was inhabited by Klhiopians and .swarmed with rhiiioeero.sc.s. " .siieli Roniiii aiitlniiities. 

Thoso stateinorit-s point eh*arly to the cxp*;ilitioii.s having traversed (iivat a-s are nmloiibfeilly the merib*^ of Ptolemy’s geogre]>hie;il 
tho groat do.sc;rt and .arrive*l at flu* Soudan or N(*groland. Hut the work, it cannot la* ivganled as having any claim to be a eiuiifdete 
actual po.sition of zVgisymba r*aimot b«* «leterniinc*l except liy mere in* .s.*itisi;n*rory tn-.ati.se n}Hin this vast .suhje**r. It was tin; w<irk of 
eonjecturo Tlit) absurdly cxaggenitcd view taken by Mariniis has j an astiouomer rath* r tlian .a geograplier, in the highest sense of 
been ah'cady noticed ; but, even after his estimiitc had been rediieed | Iho term. Not only 'lid its jdan exelud** all di*sei ijdion of tin; 
by Ptolemy by more than one-half, the position assigncil by tbai countries with, whici. it d»*alt, their elimato, natnial pr*itliu‘tion.s, 
anthor tb Agi.symba W'lis doubtless far in oxcc.ss towards tho south. inbaliitaiiTa, and peeiiliiir features, all of wliiidi are include*! in tlie 
BiU. while this name was the only result that we know to have j domain of tho moilorn geogra])her, but even its physical ge4)graj>hy 
Iwen deriyoiji from these iiiernorahle expeiHtions, F*t.olcmy found .strictly .so called i.s treated in the most irregular and perfunctory 
himself in plsse-ssion of a considerable atnonni of lururmatiou con* manner. While Stnilio wa.s fully alive to the iinport«Tn*c of the 
wptiing tliu’Sntrvtpr of northern Africa (from whenee derived w'e great rivers and mountain chaiufi which {to use hi.s own oxpi*fi,ssive 
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l>liraa<*) “goograplii/.*.* '* a coinitvy, Ptolemy cloale with this 3>artof bis^ 
sul>jc!<‘t ill so oavtjhfSM a inaiiiier as to ho oftoii worse than iisf^loas. 
Kveij iu th(? ease ot‘ a c-oiiritrvso well known as (.hml the fewuolii-es 
iliat he gives of the great rivers that r»lay so iinportant a rmrt in 
its gi?ograi»liy are disfigurLMl hy some astouinjing errors ; while he 
<]oes not ijotifM} any of tlie gn-jit trihiilarics of tlir Khiiie, tliongli 
nientioning an ohseiire slivanilet, ot.)n.*rwise unknown, beeansi; it 
to he the houmhirv h'etwcou twt> Koinan |irnvinet*s. 

Tho revival «»t' l]»? steily of Ptnlriiiy's work rifter the Ajres iiinl tin* 

inllutMicc n. ex.-reiMi'il llu' }«ro>»r*'S8 <►!* have hern in 

lliH artlelt> MaI' (vol. x> . p. .‘‘•‘JU). His firojn'/ij'ltia was iiriiilnl for Uie liisf, 
time ii\ a l^uin t'r!Oisljiti*iii, Heeoiuiiuaiftl witli laapK, in 1<7H, and iiunoM'ons 
other rilifions tun'vwi.*il in tin* latter pKrl. of tlie IMI« aiul half of the 

lUtii oentmy, but ■ fi«: Gns'k text (lid not niiike its uppeui'^^aec till whoa 

it was puMislii-il Jit llasel in -Jto, vilited by the ei-hdinited Krasiiins. All Hu'ki! 
early editions, however, swarm wilh textiml errors, rind aiv wholly worthless 
J'nr i'Vitlenl |aii ^>«*ses. The. saim* may he said of the t-dilum of fiertina (Br. ami 
Uifc., Leyden. UilSj typ. lCl/(^A ir), which was hinK the stnmianl lilmiry edition 
<jf the woil:. It oont.-iiijM a new S4*t of limps ilruwii hy Mereator, as wi-!l as a 
fresh siTies (not intended to llliisf rate rtoleiiiy) by Orteliiis. the llonian Itiner- 
aries, meltjilin^ the Tabula Pent int?e liana, ami mtieh otln r nii.seelhineoiis 
mutter, 'fhe ill-si Hl1emv>t. at a really eritieal 1^1111011 was imule by Wills-n: 
ivml (.irashof (-ito, Ivsnch, ISl-jJ), but this uufortniisilely was never eoriiple.ted. 
The edition of NoIiIk* (:i veds. 18mo, l./idiisio, 18».'i) iiveseiils tiui liesi (ireek 
text of thii wholfl work as yet avuilabltj and lias a nsefnl index. But by far 
the be.Ht edilimi, :-o far as eompletevl, is that juiblislird in Pidot's /hVi/mt/ir'ci 
<.'litsi!iiuinnn tinirnnim <l*aiis, eilited by Dr I?. Muller, with ;i l-'itin tnins- 

lation and :t e.opitjus eommeidJiry, pM*Krapbieal as well as critieHl. The fnsL 
liart, wliieh Is all ibat has yet uiUMVired, eoiitains only the first Miree Uxik-s, 
•without the IToli'p-mejiu, wldeh will In; anxioiislv expected by aM stndenls of 
Ptolemy. ' (B. II. B.) 

I’l< lUwK/ H1CAT/J'H. iStuto itiediciiHi as an oroanizod 
dtipariinriit of aduiinistrntioii is i ntirply of niodorn gro\\*tli. 
By tlic (.’<^111111011 law of Knglaiul the reinody for any 
aft or omission tiangerons to liealtli was an aetion for 
daiiicigfs or an indirtment ft*r niusanre. (Sc-e Xui.s.xnck.) 
At tlie. same time the jiirisdiftioii of the toimnissioners of 
sewers acted lu a certain extent as a preventive means. 
Commissions of sewers wm-e granted by the crown, at 
first in virtue of the general jirerogative, afterwards under 
the provisions of numerous statutes, tlie curliest dating 
from 14*27 (6 lien. V'l. c. n). The powers <jf the ooui- 
missioners included the. removal of obstructions in rivers, 
the making of fosses and drains, Ac. Their jurisdiction, 
where still existing, is ex]»rcssly [iro.scrved iu the modern 
.l*iiblie Jleallh At:ts. 'fhe. iiulh^tment for nuisance still lies 
for many otlences which are now punishable in a summary 
manner under the }>ower.s of recent legislation. But for a 
long time it was tlie only, not as now a concurrent, reunuly. 
Its obvious defect Is that proceedings <'aii only be taken 
after tlie mischief lias been done. Old exanipIcH of 
nuisances dangerous to liealtb and punisliable at coininon 
law are the kec'].»ing of swine in a town, the dividing of a 
Iiousc in a town so tliat liy reason of overcrowding it would 
be more dangerous in time of sickness or plague, au<l the 
i‘arrying on of offensive trades, sueli as the melting of 
tallow. 'Die court b'ct seems to have had some Jurisdic- 
tion iu sanitary inattevs, confined to the jirevcntiou of 
nuisances and tlie dt'termination of tJie quality of ]u*ovi- 
siuns within its local limits. At a comparatively early 
date statutes were ]>assed dealing with matters for whicli 
tJie ooimmni law had iirovidiMl ti.>o cumbrous a reined\ 
The attention of parliaiiieut, thoiiglj Imt to a slight extent, 
uas directed to tlie hcaitli of Lomlon as early as the Statute 
of the City of I.ondon in 1 *2iS5 (13 Bdw. f. sf. o). Tlie 
earli(.‘.st ]egLslati\o enactment alleeling tlie puldic Imalth 
generally appears to b<^ 12 Kic. II. c, 13, 1388, forbid- 
ding the (h‘|>osit of oHensive matter in rivers and other 
waters, as well iu the city of liondon as in other cities. 
Acts of a similar character were from f inie to time passed 
to meet particular tiffenccs, simh as 4 and o lien. VII. 
c. 3, by which no butcher was to slaiigliter cattle in 
J^oudoii or other walled U)wn.s. The plague called fortli 
the Act of I Jac. I. e. 31, which made it a capital offence 
for aa infected person to go abroad after being coinnianded 
by the prtiper authority to keep Ids house, Tlie Act for 
the rebuilding of Lomlon after the great fire, 19 Car. II. 
c. 3, contained various provisior»s as to the height of 
houses, breadth of streets, construction of sewers, and pro- 
hibition of noisome trades. In 183*2 the fear of cholera. 
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led to 2 Will. IV. c. 10, enn>owering the privy council to 
take certain {ireventivo measures against the spreinl of the 
disease. Niinioroiw loc.al Acts gave the authorities of the 
more important towns power over the public health. To^ 
this day LomB|p is governed by sejiarate legislation. The 
3\>wns InqirovemcA Act, 1847, contained [»rovisions of a 
sanitary kind for incorporation in local Acts. But it was 
not until as ri?cently as 1848 tlial a general l*ublic Health 
Act, embracing tlie whole of England (except tlie metro- 
polis), was passed. The Public. Ilealth Act, 18-IS, created 
a general board of health as the su|)reine authority in 
sanitary matters. Tho Local Government Act, 1838, 
aineiulod the Act of 1848, ehielly iu the direction of 
greater local sanitary control. By au Act immediately 
jirecoding the Act of 1858 the general board of health 
was superseded partly by the home utlice, partly by the 
privy council. Tlie lAical (Jovernineiit l»oard, the present 
central authority, was created in 1871 l>y 34 and 35 Viet, 
c. 70. The president of tlie Local Goviu-nmeiil Jkiard is 
usually a incrnliCT of the cahinet. Numerous other Ai;ts 
dealing with public licalth were pa.sscd from 18 IP to 1874. 
Finally in 1875 the (rxistiiig law was digested into the 
Publii*. lleallh Act, 1875 (38 and 39 Viet. c. 55).^ 

'I’hc Iciult-iiey of .sanitary Ifj^islaliou has bcfii to placi; loihil 
tary regulations iu tlie }iaiul.s of thn loeal aiitboril tuhicct to a 
general .supcriuteiKliMicc by a < loveriiineiit departiiif'ut. The Act 
of 187.’», which registers the rosulLs of this tcmlrrn'y, is a ci.ui' 
solidatiiig not an luin inliiig Act, and did not inatfriall y riltcv llu? 
law. It is iinpossihle iu tlii.s [»lacc to do nioir lh;m give a short 
iiolitre of its conqnvlauisive jirovisious. Ktn- the piir[M)scs of tlie 
Act England, except the nictrojioh's, is divided into nrhan and niral 
sanitary districts, suhjcct n;q>ectivcly t'» the jurisdiction of urban 
and niral sanitarv aiilhoritics. Tho urhan authority is eitlier the 
corporation of a Iiorough, iniprorcinent coniini.ssioucrs, or a local 
hoard, according to cintumstauccs. A district Im coincs .snhjcct to a 
local hoard at the iustamc of either die Ij.icii 1 (Jovci imn nt board 
or the owners and ratepayers of tlie district. The local lioard is 
elreted hy ihc owner.s and ratepayers. It must, be elected before, 
l&tli A]>vil in every y**ur. 'I'he members hold otliee for three years, 
onc-tliiid retiring every year. The Oxford local ]»o;nd i.s governed 
by regnlutions piMsdiar to itself, giving the uniM i'.sity a l;irge pro- 
nortioii of members. Rural distiirts are eoiilerminous with poor- 
law unions, exi hisivc of {iiiy urban di.siiiet. 3’he guardians of the 
poor form tho iiiral authority. There is a port .sanitiiry aullionty 
ill seajiort lowns. t8eo Qca i:a nti n K. ) The jurbdiot ion of a lo(!:il 
authority is botli preventive and remedial. 'The matleis falling 
under thi.s juri.sdictioii include H) sewers, with eertaiu evoeplions, 
amung vvliii h coine sewers under tlie antlioi iry oi' eoininissioners of 
.sewers, (2) scavenging and cleansing .strei-ts, (II) water .supply, (4) 
eel l.ir-dwel lings ami loilging-houses, ('») nuisanei*s.-' . olK iisivo 

^ Kor the hisluiy of sanitary legi'.Iation in KnglamI, .''ce the lieporl 
nf the Jiof/tU Sau/ftrn/ (^ounnission ^ 1S69; M. D. t 'lialiners, J.ttrnl 
eli. vii. ; Stejihen, Co/tniirnturfrM, vol. iii. hk. iv. pt. iii 
eh. ix. ; O. A. K. Kitzgerald, The Pahlie lIr,tUk Je/, /.S'VVj, Tiitrod. 

- 'I'he list of nuisances wliich may bo dealt, with .snmiiiarily under 
the Act. is as follows any jireiniiv-.s in .such a state .a.s to be* a 

iiuisunoe or injurious to lieallh ; (2) a7iy potil, diteli, gutt»?r, wuttu - 
eouT-be, privy, iirinrd, cesspool, drain, or ashpit .so foul or in Mieh a 
state ivs to be. a nui-sance or injurious lo health ; (^J) tiny aniin.d .so kept 
as to he ii nni.sance or injurious to health ; (4) any ueeumiihition m* 
depo.Nit wljich i.s a iiui.sanei: or injiirions to liciilth ; (:" ) any house or 
part, of a hon.se so ovt;icrow«lu<l as to d:ing<;rous or injnrioas to the 
licalth of the inuiatcs, whetlier or not members of the same fuinily ; 
((>) uuy factory, workshop, or bakc.sho]) (not already under the njieni- 
tioii of any geiici al Act for the regulatiou of fue.tories or hiikehou.sc.s) 
not kei>t in a eleunly stiite, or not ve.iitihitv-d in such a inaiiueT as to 
render h.vnnless .v.s far as praet.ieahle any gases, viipour.s, dust, or other 
inqmrilies g»?ncrated in the course of the work earried I'li Ihovein, that 
are a iiui.sa»iee or iiijuriou.s to healtli, or .so overcrowfled while work is 
carried on as to bo daiigcrotis or injurious to the lierdlh of those 
employed therein ; (7) any liroplace or fuiiiiu^a which does not, hh for 
us practicable, coiisutne tho smoko arising from the coinbustible.s used 
therein, and which is used for working engines by .steam, or in Any 
mill, factory, dyehou.se, brewery, bakehouse, or gaswork, or in any 
manufacturing or trade process whatsoever ; (8) any chimney (not 
being the chimney of a private dwelliug-honso) sending forth black 
amokri in such quantity os to be a niiisniicft,” lii relation to Jli^ 
statutory nuisances it is provided t^iat no penalty is. to lie inflicted in 
respect of any occumalatton or deposit If it i» netTewair r for 
purposes. and if elTectual means have been takeit for ptibent^iig 
therefrom to the publio heidth, or Inresp^oj’ Vnnlsi^iM^'f^ 
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triMlcA, (7) unsound meat, (8) iiifcctiuus diseasea and hospitals, (0) j 
prevention of epidemh- diseases, (10) inortuarics niui (hy the Puhiie 
Mealth Aet, IS70) irezneterios, (11) lii^liways, (12) stretrta, (13) 
buildings, (11) ligliting, (15) public pleasure-groz’uda, (10) markets 
and alaugUtev-houses, (17) licensing of hackno’ i arriages, horse's, 
and boats. It is to Vm: noticed that in some of these 

cases is conrumd to an urban anthoiity. (.’fmtiarls made by an 
urban authority, whereof tbo value or amount »‘xr*ceds iiaO, must 
bo in writing, anti sealed with tlirj eoniiMoii seal of tlie authority. 
Wliere the coiilract is of the value or amount i>f £100 or u]>wai*tls 
tendoi-fl for its execulitni must Imi invited. A local autlioiily has 
power, sulyect to the approval «#f the Local Ooveriimciit Bo.ird, to 
make hyodaws ami iinj»ose penalties for tluur bleach. The authority 
must ap[>f>int a medical odiccr and an inspc< tor of miisance.i ; if an 
urban authority, it must in addition apf*oiut a surveyor, clerk, and 
treasurer. Olheers may not l onlrat i with a local authority. An 
urban authority has power to levy a general <li.stii(rt rate, a ]>rivate 
irnprovonieiit rate (iiii additional late levied in reliirii f«>r s<inic 
.'ipoiial ;nlvantMge heyo/jil that (dit.ainod by the iuhabitaiits in 
geiK.Tal j, ami (in ccit^iiu cases) a liighwa^y i-ati!. 'I'be ex]>enscsofa 
rural authority are eithw geueral lu- .special, t he latter being cdiiefly 
ilie expenses arising from sewerage ami waUr -supjdy- <4cncral 
expenses are defrayed out. of a eoiniiion fund raisisl mit; of tin? ]ir»or 
rat.'. Siaa ial expcu.ses are. :i eliarge upon the eoiitributoiy pI;tr i‘S 

ln. *ne(it*ul. A local authority may, with I lie .s;iuetioii of tlic i^i*eal 
(iovermuent fhi.ard, raise hcin.s tor the purpos».!S of tlie. Ac t. The 

lo. ans arc charged upon iVie general «lisnit t rate. T..egid ]iro<*ecfL 
iiigs luj'ler tbu A<rt are geiuMally suinni.iiy. \Vhc*rc ]UO< »^i.*dings 
.tie by action, one inonrli'.s mdi. e of action mu.‘'t he given wliere 
I lie ean.se; of action is any tiling done, or intendc^d to l-»e ihinc, or 
omitted to he dc^m?. umier thc^ pnivisions of tlw Act. Tlic action 
must be. bion^ht within six nioulhs after the accruing of the cause 
of action. The lot a) authority and its othccr.s are. ]irott cteti fituii 
]iersoiial liahilily for matters ihuie in inir.suance of tlic Ac*t. An 
apj>eal from .a court of sunimary jurisdii.lion lies to tpi.irter se.s.dons. 
In easc;s where the h»cal anthoiity ilccidcrs a cpiestiou as to liability 
tt» vrxpeiises, nu a[>pcal lies to the TiOcal Coveriinieiit l>oar»l. The 
r.oeal thjv'enumuit Board has pow’er to alter arctas and unite di.s 
tiict.s, to direct. im[ijin'cs in relation to any matters concerning the 
puldic health in .any plate, to moke piovisicuial ordcus, ami to 
cnrmi'o ]»erformaiiet* of tluty hy a ih faultiitg hieal authority. 

fit achlillon to tin*. IhiLlio Heulth Act, 1875, there are 
varioti.s Acts incorpora.to<l with that Act under tlic ncajno 
of tlie “Sanitary Acts,^’ dealing with similar subjects. 
TJicso are tlm Ibtk chouse Kegvdution Act (181);^), the 
Artisans and r.aboiirers Dwellings Act (1808), the Ikiths 
and Washlioii.sos A<*ts, the jaihouring Chts.sos Lodging 
House Acts (1851, 18()G, 1807). »Since 1875 luimerou.s 
Acts aimmdiiig arnl extending the riihlic Tlealtli Act have 
heeu jm.s.sod, dealing witli (among other matters) rivci*' 
pollution, water -.supply, hospitals for infections diseases, 
uni.sanee. arising from alkali- works, and lodging of fruit- 
piekers. Tliero i.s besides a mass of legislation whieh in 
fact, if not in name, has for its ohject the sanitary welfare 
of tlie people. ft is sullieiont to mention the Vaeeiiuition 
Acts, the Factory Acts, tli<3 Artisans and I^iihonrcrs Dwell 
irig-s Acts suliseqnent to 18t)8, the Merchant Ship) dug Acts 
(insuring the carrying of im^diciiios and aiiti.seorbntics on 
board ships, the prov, ion of slecj'ing space for seamen, 
and the inspection of hjcaiuen’.s lodging-lionsc.s), the AdiiL 
teration Acts, and the iinmerons Ihirial Acts. In many 
local Acts notilicatiou of infectious di.sease by the iiiediral 
man in attendance to the local autliority is made com- 
pulsory, but the legislature lias not a.s yet ailoptcd any 
general provision of the kind. 

The scientific aspect of juihlic liealtli doe.s not fall within 
the scope of the |>resent article ; it lias been treated under 
the title ITygienk. It is sufficient to s;vy here that the 
effect of the attention which late years 1ms heem given 
to the subject is seen in the reduction of tlio death -rAtf3 
from 22*23 per thousand in the years 18tl-ol to 21*27 
for the years 1871-81. 

Lomlon, — The. metropolis Is govcniotl hy a 8 ctu;s of .statutes, 
some pecuUur to itself, others genuml Acts, repcaloil as to the re.st 
of England, but specially preiterved a.s to the metrojwlis hy the 
Pu blic H ealth Act, 1875. The limits of the meti-oiiolis for the 

Brnnsd smoke ii|it be proveil to the court that the smoke has Wen 
consumed 4U$ ini' as prootioabte and that the fire has been carefully 
atieiuleil'toi 


piirjKtsca of public Imalth depend prim.arily u]»oti the MetrojK»li.s 
Maiuigetiioiit A<^t, 1355 (13 and ID Viet, c. 120, s. 250, sc hctlulis A 
and B). The; local authorities arc the metropolitan hoard of woiki^, 
tho vestries ami district hoards, and (in the citj'^ fd' London) t.loj 
connni.ssiom'rs of sewers. A-syliims and hospitals an: :uhnii;ishM*vd 
hy tin; luctiopoliiaii :i.syluins fioard. Tlic water supply is n giiJatcd 
hy tlie MctroiK>lis Water Avis, 13.52 ami 1871, gas l.»y ibo Mrtro- 
(las A« t, 1800. 

AVo/Ar//^/.- Sanitary legislation orcurs early as the n-igu of 
Alcxamlcr TIL 'I'bv >S7iri'//^r ^//ViA*, c. 10, forbade the dvpo.sit of 
thing or aslms in tin; slroi.-l., market, or on the Imnks of the 'rwcc-cl 
at Berwick under a penalty «»1‘ eight sliiliiugs. At a later date, the 
Act of 1510, c. 20, i-iru led tliat mi th sh was to he slain in Ldinhurgh 
on the east siilc of llie Leilh Wynd ; that <if 1»>21, e. 20, fixed the 
locality of neshers ami (:andleji.;ikers. 'flic ex’isliiig law of piildie 
health is eontuim-il in llie Pul.lie Ilejihli (S(a>lhiml) Aet, LSd? (ih) 
ami 31 Vii.'t. e, 101). The hical authurity is tlie town eoum.il, th<; 
pulire c<imnii.s.sioiiers or tnisti‘e.s, di* flu- ])irdi hial bo.inl, aeeord- 
ing to iireuiiislam'e.s. ‘I’hcrc. is no di.-'iinctieu <»f uibau and rural 
authority. The eeulrnl aiilhority is the huanl »•(' sitpervi.sion (vm- 
stitut»Ml hy 8 iiml 0 N’iet. e. 8-'. i'roi ectlings by a hu al aut hority 
in ea.ses of nnisaiii-e are Viv summ.iry jielitinn to a shi-iiif ora pisliee 
iin .some casi s only to a .sheriff; upon n guisilioii in writing nmier 
the hands of ten inhahit.ints. An appeal lies in eases of suflii ieut 
value fnun tlie slierilf substitute to llie .sheritfand fn*ni the shiuilf 
to the Court of Se.ssiuu. The li.st of iiuisauees. in ilie A‘ t liilh rs. 
hut not iriateiially, from tb.at in the Kuglish Ai t. I’lie powci-.s of 
loi-al autfioril ie.s iu ICngl.and and S< oijand an' very simihir. I'ln i\; 
are no provi.sion.s a.s to eoiit rai.ts hy local autlioi it it ? eurn .'^pondiijg 
to tho.si; in the. Kuglish Ac t. ^ 

- Seve ral of tlje Irish parliamrnt. d'-alt w ith sji* ‘ Ifitr 
nui-sanee.s, r.g., ,5 (h.o. III. e. 1.5, fm i.iidding the. hi\iugof lilth iu 
the strei t.s of c ities cn- eounfy tow u.s, and m.iking regnl.ition? ;is to 
swe,r|,iji^r fni,t si avr-nging. 'fhi'ie were also nuim rons luivatc* ,\' ts 
dealing with walei -.siipjdy and tlie. obs| ru.T iiin ol’ wai in.cnir.se.s. 
Ill 1878 tlu; e.\i.sting Jegi.>Iariou wris c-onsolidat*''! l)y tlie Biiblie 
Health (Ireland) Ac.:l, 1.^78 (41 and 42 VieV. e. 52-, a elo.se e(>j>y 
of the Eiigledi Aet of Tin: list c.f .st.itutiuy Miii.'iamo.s i.s 

Ib.e .same in bvU.h Aets. 'flic* tirban autln»rify is tin* ei*i [»oration, 
the; eommi.ssiom r.s, tin: miinieip.ql eoiMmi.s.?ioner.s, nr the Town eoin- 
mis.sioners, iieiaiiding to I iieum.sfaiK’c’S. litdaud h.is its own loeal 
goveniun iit board. 

(/utfo.l Sfafrsi.’ .\fl rlhe Uivil War bo.’inls of bi-.iitli wei’e eiTab- 
lisbe«i in the «*)iief eitic s. ruV-lii* health i.s under tin.: e-.-utrol of the 
local authoritie s to a greater C‘X te nt 1 haii in Kuglaml. By tlie Aet of 
Congress o( 25(11 February 1 olIicM.r.s of tin* L’uit»-d Stales .ive bcunid. 
toobserve tlie boalth laws of the States. A national hoard of beahb 
was ere;ile«l hy tlie .\'.‘t of .‘Sd Mari li l>7lb e. 202. Its m.ain ^lulies 
are to give.* aclviec: to loi-al aiii horitie.s and t'leairvcui in vestigation.s 
in .sanitary mattcus. Jt has eertain juri.sdiet ion in «|uar:inl im‘ and 
ill epldcanie.s c.-f a pcenli irly chingc-rous nature. ,t. W}.} 

rrRf>K.' KKCOH DS. Soo llKtanuw, r« jn.n . 

PUDLILILS (Ics.s Correctly wriltmi 1 'lp.mi.s) Sviar.s, 
a luitiii writer cf farcc.s licuui.'^lual in ilic. l.--t cen- 

tury B.('. Me Mus a native cd' Syria ainl Avas hnuight a.s a 
.slave to Italy, but hy Iiis wit ninl talent lie Avon the favonr 
of his nmsttr, avIjo freed Mini edncatccl liim. lli.s farce.s, 
iu which he a.cte<l him elf, had a groat snccci^s in tin.; 
provinc ial towns of Italy and at the game.s giA on l»y ( 'io.sar 
iu IG B.u. rubliliiis fqcpeared on the .stage at Ihuno and 
rccoivoil from (.'lesar liimsolf the prize fora lostricnio con- 
test in which tluj actor A’autpiished all Iii.s compet itors, 
including t^ie celebrated Laberins. I’or the rest, we loam 
from JctoiTic that iu 43 l\ibliliu.s still cnlhrallod the 
Ivoma^t playgoers. Cicero Avitnes.v;cd Avit.b pleasure the 
e.xliibition of his play.s, and Seneca was a Avarm admirer 
of his wise and Avitty sayings. All that remain.s of his 
work.s i.s a collection of (.sv/zAv/Abr), a serie.s of 

moral maxims in iamhie and trochaic verso. This colbictiou 
must have hoeii made at a very early dat(*, .since it wa.H 
knoAvii to Aulus Celliiis in the 2d century a.t>. Ilach 
maxim is comjirised iit a single verse, and the verses are 
arranged in al[>hahetical order according to their initial 
letters. In course of time the collection wa.s interpolated 
with sentences drawn from otlu.r writers, especially from 
afiocryphal wTiting-s of Seneca ; the number of genuine 
verses is about 700. They include many pithy sayings, 
such as the famous “judex danmatur ubi nocens alKsolvitur/' 
The l>est editions of the Sequences ara those of E. Woliflin 
(Teubner, 1869) and W. Meyer (Teulmcr, 1880). 

XX, — 13 
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POCKLER-MUSIvAU, Uehmann Lcdwio nEiURinr, ' 
pKiNfE Ob' (1785-1871), a German author, was born at 
Mn.skau in Luwitia on JlOth ()cti»l»t‘r 1785. lie served for 
sonio time in the bod y ;. 5 u;ud at Dresden, and aftenvarcl.s 
travelled in France and Italy, fn 1811, alter the death 
of his father, he inlicrited the barony <»f Miiskau and a 
consideraolo fo' tiino. As an ollicer under tlie dnkc of 
Saxc-Woiniar ho tliwtinj^uished himself in the war of 
liberation an.l was made military and civil governor of 
Jh-iigcs. Aflor the war lio retired fio?n tlio army and 
visited England, where he remained about a year. Jn 
1822, ii\ c<»ni]»ensation for certain privilegi‘s which he re- 
signed, he was raised to the i*auk of prince by the king of 
Ihaissia. Sonic years earlier he Invl inarrieil the countess 
of rap|ieiilieiin, daughter of rrinee Hardonberg ; but he 
separated from her in 182(1. He agjiiu visited England 
and travclletl in America and Asia Miimr, living after his 
return at Mnskau, which he spent inucli time in cultivating 
and adorning. In 1815 he .sol<I this estate, and, althongli 
he afterwards lived frcuu time to time at various place.s in 
(lenuany and Italy, his princi]>al residence was the castle 
of I'ranitz in the district of Kottbus, wIkto he formed 
splendid ganlons as lie hml a]rea<Iy done at Mii.-skau. In 
l.S()3 he was uunle an heretliiary member of the iVussIua 
HeiTenhaus, and in 1 8(ib he attended the Priissirin geneial 
atalY in the war with Au.stria. U(' died at Brauitz on 4th 
February 1871, and, in aceordauce with instructiems iii his 
will, his l»o<ly svas burned. As a writer of books of travel 
he held a higli position, his j»ower of olmu'vation Ixjiug 
keen and liis stylo and animated. His tirst work 

v/as Briifr f inea Veri^toyftr/u'u (I8.‘i0-,‘H ), in wJiich he ex- 
pressed many iiidepcndent judgments about E»»gland and 
other countries he had visited ami al't)nt pjt»minent persons 
whom ho had met. Ainung his later books of travel were 
rorI(ttdt:r (1835), in Ajriha 

(l83()), Aus A/ eJumf d-A! i's Rairh (1811), and IHe Ribik- 
hdtr (1840-18). Ife was idso the author <if Andcniun{fyn 
iihttr J^nnd!irh(ijt.<i/drtnerei. (18.31), 

8i:fC PiH'kln*- Miisknu’s /jV//;/‘cvr//.sv7 lunl Ta(irhfivlit.r \ l.iuliiiilla 
Assiiig, Fiirst Jirnnuiut cun I^ih L Irr-M irdcan, ; and Pt t/oI*l, Fiir.\t 
Hcnnftnn- von PiickUr’MiLtiktxn in fnina’ JJcdcHlmifj fur die InUUudc 
Lltt.rintkunsi, 

Pl'DSEY, a toivuship of tlio West Hiding of 'V'orkshin:*, 
is situnt(;d on an acclivity rising jil»ovo the valley of the 
.'\ire and f>n the (Ircat Novtlu'rn Iiailway, 4 miles east of 
Bra-<lford and 0 south-w est of Leeds. The principal build- 
ings are the. church of St Lawrence in the (lothic style, 
elected in 1821 and latrdy iiu]>roved, and the mechanics' 
institute, a tine building, comjirising class-rooms, a library, 
a puldic hall, an*! a h'c.lure liaM. The towai has an import- 
ant woollen trade and posses.-es dyeing and fulling mills. 
Pudsoy a]»})c:!rs in Domesday as “ Po«iechcsaie.'*’ It was 
sold by Ed w'.'ird 11. to the Dalvcrley family, fr<*m whom it 
passed to an ancestor of the .Milners. By the Bradford 
Water and Improvement Act 1881 part (37 acres) of the 
urban sanitary district of Pudscy was amalgamated with 
that 'jf Bradfi»rd. The pc*pulation of the diminished district 
(21t>0 acres) in 1871 wa.s 1 2, 173, and in 1881 it was 12,31 1. 

PUEBL.A, or in full Lv Ppkut.a i>e los An«iki.ks, a 
city of Mexico, formerly c:\]>ital of the 2 »rovince of Tluxcala, 
now» of the state of Puebla, lie.s 7(5 miles south-east of 
Mexico, in 10’ N. lat. and 98" 2' VV. long., at a height of 
.7220 feet al>ove the sen. It is admirably situated on a 
Bpaciou-s and fertile plateau, which, wliile almost destitute 
of trees, is, esjieoially in the ueighlKuirhorK:! of tho city, 
clothed with gardens and fields. To the south-west rises 
the summit of Popocatepetl, and Oriztiba and Tzta,cciliuatl 
are also within the horizon. By Humboldt IHiebla was 
ranked as the most iiu|x>rtftnt city of »S]>anish America 
after Mexico, Guan^yualo, and Havana, . and in the matter 


of j>opitiation it still stands third among tlie state capitalsi 
Its sjiacittus streets niii exactly east-west and north-south, 
j and its liouse^i^ often of three storitis, are solidly built of 
I stone and in f^panish style, Tlie (.•uthedral, dedicatid to 
tlie linnuiculatfe Conception, w^as <H»ni!nen(!ed in 1.552 
after the designs of Juan (Joiiiez dc M<ira, but it wa,s not 
iHunpIeted until 1649, after Bishop Juan de Palafox y 
j^feiuloza had devoted eight years of Btrenuous effort to 
the enterprise.. It is rather more than 320 feet long and 
105 wide., and con.sisls of a nave 80 feet high, with side 
ai.sles anti a dome, the upper portion of whit'h is con- 
structed of ]>ninice-stoiio fur tlie sake of JiglituessS. Tho 
main front, lik(‘ the columns of the interior, is in the Doric 
style, but its two side towers are Ionic. In one is a great 
bell cast in 1637 and weighing upwards of 8 tons. Apart 
fnmi the cathedral I'nebla wa.s famous for the nuinber, and 
more especially f(»r the lavish decoration of its churches, 
iuona.sterk‘s, and coili-g<!s. He^ eral of tliese (such Ji.s the 
church and convent of Santo Domingo and the cliurcli of 
S. Eeiipe Abn*i)are still of in.»(e, and the city also contains 
a museunj, a thentre, Ac. Puebla has Jong l>een one of tho 
great trading and manufacturing n litres of the country, 
and it has recently become an jni|)ortant point in the 
mpidly -developing railway system, having in 1S84 lines 
to Ai>iziXCo on the niilway from "NTra <*niz to Mexico (28 
miles), to Villa de JJbres (58 milos), to San Martin (21 
miles), to Matairioros I/.ucar ^31 miles), and to San Juan do 
los LlaiK»s. C.'ottnn and woollen grM»ds, leather, eiirtlien- 
ware, soa[», ami glass are tho leading inanufactiircs. 13io 
population, wdiich was about 80,000 in 1746 and 52,717 
ill 1793, and w Jiich greatly decreased during the revolu- 
tionary period, is now (1885) state<l at 75,0U0. 

riu-bl.i wfi.s fV»nnlfcl ia l,"».33-34 ))y Il-miircz <lc Fut‘iil<*al, 

ari-libisliop of Santo Boniingo, mid the Fra arisen ii friar Torihii> 
Motoliniiu la 15.00 it lio<?ainr. tho seat of the bisliopric wliii'li had 
originally Ik:ou hmnded in 152<) at Tiaxcola. The epithet ‘‘do los 
Angeles,’* whirh is iiow' ])rai.*tii.‘.'dly ilro^jprd, was jii the 17tli ami 
ISlh renluiie.s thr. rhief part of tin* name, whirli ollrn appears 
simply as Angeles. It is a.s.snriiitrd whh Ji pitpiiiar Udief tliat 
(luring the building of the cathedral two angris every night add^si 
a.s inueli to the hriglit of tin? walls as the workmen had niuniige.ft 
to add in tlie picseding day. Tn IS 15 Santa Anna mad*? an iinsue* 
(M‘ssliil attefij])t to rapture the t?ity. (In ISth Mareli ]8d3itw'as 
iina'.sted bv the Frejicdi under Fiuey, and on 17th May taken by 
storiii. 

S«‘H nuMelitiiaii'R liis-lory of ili.* city uml i?nt Juvlr-il in 7.tA-hr./. ullgt.in. Enl- 
]»I', itC, itrifJ xvi. )<)». 

PUEB PER AL El :VEU. SiHi 8RPTir.KMi a. 

PUERTO CABKIjIX), a town and t>eaj>ort iii the South 
/VTnericun republic of Venezuela, in the province of Cara- 
bobo, used to rank next to Cartugeim, and posse^Hos one 
of the finest natural harbours 'n that ]>art of the worhl. 
It is backed at the ilistanoe of alxnit 5 miles by a range of 
mountains .30(X> feet lugh, across wdiu;!! pass, at a height 
of 1800 feel, the road (.36 miles) and the niilway now 
(1885) in course of con.stiTictkm to Valencia, the capita! 
of tlie province. The edd town used to lie on an i. stand 
(original ly a coral bank) joined to the iiiaiiiland by a 
bridge ; but since aliout 18.50 the narrow' channel betw‘e<m 
the tow n and tho more extensive suburbs on shore has 
boon filled up and covered w'itli blocks of liuilding, so that 
now Puerto ('abello oc-iMniies a kind of luiadhind projecting 
into the bay. Formerly the lowness of its site and tho 
maiigixive swumps whicli fringed the wdiole coast rendered 
it appallingly unhealthy : at the time of lIuTnboklt'.s visit, 
for example, tho .surgeon of the hospital rejKirtiKl that in 
seven years he hail 8000 cases of yellow fever, and there 
w’cTo instances of the autboriticvS having to take potwession 
of vc«.sel« in the harbour because the entii*e crewr ho^ per- 
ished (Eastwick), But yellowvfever has not been kpouii 
at Piicrto Calicllo since about 1 868, and tlie general deaths 
rate of the place is quite normal. A g(H>d supply of . water 
is obtained from the liio Esteban by inmns of an aqnedin^ 
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3 miles long. The haibonr, about 2 miles long arul from • 
one-fourth of a mile to a mile iu l>i*eatlth, is foniurd by a 
narrow spit of laud or coral ledge rauiiing out for about 2 
miles from the coast in a uortheily and w»#>terly dirui'.tion. 
The enimncc, about 90 feet deep, in so cljar that no jiilot 
is required : and in the outer bay (100 to 300 feet deep) 
there is safe anchorage. On a high roek to the soulh- 
esxst of the tow'll is tlio Minulor of Solano, or castle of 
Puerto (Jabello, w^liich bfis often }uoved an obstacle to 
enemies advancing from the interior. In the niuni- 

<!ipality, with a population of 12,000, contniuecl a tannery, 
a foundry and machiue-sbo[>, a cortoe-inill, twi) soap and 
candle factories, and about hmrlwm wholesale warehouses. 
The exports consist of cx)lfec, cocoa, hides, goat and deer 
skins, bark, woods, imligt), and cotton, but only the iirst 
iu large quanlilies. tlennany and the ITnitcd Slates are 
the cliief recipients. Within (I miles of the. town there arc 
four villages of from 200 to 1 oOO iiiliabilants. 

Si*c Jiiltsmal li.illoor, Sf‘* lnif* iL(if rEn(i-^ OUleiiburg, 1878; aiul 
O.S. Consular Ili'itorlSf Nos, ‘21, :10, v^t;. 

IT^PJITO DK SANTA MARIA, probably the “ Mene- 
sthei PortiLs '* of Ptolemy, commonly called Er^ ruKicTo 
(“Tlie Pori’’), a town of Spain, iu the pioviuce of (\idiz, 

7 milt?s to tlio iiortJ l east of that city (21 [ miles by rail : 
see skotcli ma[», vol. iv. ()27), near the iiiouth and on 
the right bank uf the <j!ua<laJete, which is here crossed by 
a suspensiim bridge, it is a pleasant ami well-built though 
some. w hat tiull town, in a fertile country, and its huus<\s 
resemble those of Catliz, though tliey are ofttm larger 
and jirofusely decorated witJi painting, (/‘idle J^arga, tin; 
pj imtlpal street, is handsome and well ]»avcd ; there are 
several ‘‘ aljiuicdas " or pul die promeiiadcvs, that of La 
\'ictui'ia being the linest. 'fhe [dace is famous Lu* its 
inill-liglits, that given here in honour of Wellington being 
the suVyject of tlie eonsideralily idealizc<l description in 
livron’s CkU<le lluroliL Among the public buildings is 
a largo Jesuit college, recently established. Puerto is 
<diietly important as a wine-ex i>orting ]daee; the ‘‘l«Hlegas” 
or w'inc-stoves are large ami lofty, but lianlly equal to 
tliose (if Xcrez, The harbour is formed by the river; its 
mouth is (u.)iisiderabJy obstrueted by a bar. 3"kore is 
regular steam commuiuc.atioii willi Cadiz, Timber ami 
iron are the chief imiiorts. The jiopulatiun of the munici' 
pality iu J3ecoinl>or 1877 was 22,12;). 

PITKRTO PR.1NCIPE, or uow' more correctly Cirn.M) 
DEL Pi?lNoiPE, a city at the lu^iul of the cenlral department 
of the island of C/Juba. When iirst founded in tiie V»egin- 
iiing of tJiO IGth century by Vchizituoz, it was, as its more 
familiar name implies, oti the sea-coast ; but it has been 
uioro than once shifted southward arui inland, and is now- 
nearly as far from the north as from the south side of the 
islaml. Though for some time afler the surrender of San 
Domingo to France in 1800 Principe was the seat of the 
central government and supreme courts of the Sjumish 
Wast Indies, it is no longer a place of much importance. 
The population is estinrited at 31,000. Since 1810 the 
city lia^s I>een connected hy a railway with its port, whidi 
is sometimes called by its own name and sometimes l*y 
tliat of a smaller town on the bay about 1 1 miles from its 
entrance, San Fernando dc Nue vitas, 'rhe harbour or bay 
is large, complotcdy sheltered, ^and capable of admitting 
vessels of the largest draught ; but it is entered by a 
narrow crooked i.>fv8sago 6 miles long, w'hicli, though there 
are no hidden dangers, makes the assi.stanee of a pilot 
desirable. 

PL7I5KTO RICO. See Porto Him, 

PCPENDOUF, Samusl (1632-1694), was liorn at 
Cheimii^ Suony, on the 8th of January 1632, the same 
year which saw the birth of three other illustrious 
p<diticai and philosophical writers— Locke, Cumberland, 
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and Spinoza, lie belonged to an ecclesiastical family; 
Ins father was a Lutheran pastor, ami he himself was 
destined for tin? miiiistry. llaviiig completed his pre- 
liminary studies at the celebrated school of Crimnia, lie 
was sent to study theology at the university i»f Lcipsic, 
at that time the citadel of Lutheran orthoduxy. Its 
narrow and dogmatic teaching avus Jirofoundly r(qnigiuuit 
to the liberal nature of the young student, who avus not 
long in bidding aiHeii to the professors of theology and 
throwing hiinsi'H' [lassionately into the study of pulJic law. 
lie so<iU Went so far as to <juit jA'ipsic aJtog* tlicr, and 
l.H.‘took liimsclf to Jena, wlicre lie fornn-d an intimate 
friendship with Krhard Weigel the mat heinut ieiiin, a man 
of great dLstinclitm. Weigel wasimltued with the (/-artesian 
philo.so[»liy ; and it Avas to his teaching and tt> the inq/etus 
lie gave to the application of the mathematical method 
tinit JWendojf owes tlie exact and ooleied mind, ami tJie 
[decision, frequently a[»[>roar*liing alin(».st to dryness, wJiich 
characterize his Avri tings. It Avas also umler Welgers in- 
iltience that h(.‘ deveJ<*[»cd that iiidepeiidencc of ch.uacler 
which .neAXT bent iH.fure other writers, however high 
tlicir ]>osition, and wiiicli showed itseif in liis profmnid 
disdain for ‘‘ i[isedLxitisni,'’ to use the pi([Uaiit phrase of 
Lentham. 

Pufendorf Avas tAVvmty-liYe years old wlu n he jpuited 
Jeiia. Ho ln>ped l«) fitnl a career iu some of tlio adminis- 
trative oltieus vvhiili Avere so frequently the refuge of the 
learned iu the small slates of ancient (.Germany ; but in tliis 
he Avas unsuccessful. In lGo8, (Itanks to his eldest V'rother 
Isaiah, Avho had given up university teaching to enter the 
S\ve<lish service, lie went, iu tlie (*a[»acily of tutor, into 
the family’ of Petrus Julius Covet, one ijf the resident 
ministers ;>f ( ‘havlts ( lustavus, king of Sweden, at Copeu- 
liagen. At this time Charles (jiistuvu.s was endeavouring 
to impose iq>on Diujinark a burdensome aliiam e, and in the 
middle of the negotiations he brutally opened Jiostilities. 
The anger of the i>ancs was turned against the envoys 
of the Hwedish sovi^reign ; Covet, it is true, sueceedi.d in 
escaping, but the second minister, Stciicv Pjelke, and tlie 
vvJn Jo suite Aviuv arre.^lcd and thriovn int»» [.rison. Pufi n- 
dorf shared this misfortune, and the future successor 
( irotius was suVqocted tv» a strict caj‘tivity of eight months’ 
duration. Like Crotius, he too had iiis LoevcNtcin. 'riie 
young tutor, (h'prhcd of l..o(»ks, oeciqued liimsclf during 
his C!it>tivity iu meditating upon wliat lie laid read iu tlie 
works of (trolius and Jlobbes. Ifo im ntally constnicted 
a sy?>tem of uidversal law ; and, w lien, at the end of his 
captivity, he accompaired hi.s jiupils, the s»«:is of (\q'et, 
to tlie university of Leyden, lie was enabled to [uiblish 
the fruits of Ids rellexions under the title of Ji/cj/frtU-i 
jHrisprudcrHiiir. tihri dtto. The AVork Avas de- 

dicalcil to Charh.s Louis, elect(»r palatine, an enliglitened 
]aince aml^ ]»atron of sidonce, who otfered Pufemiorl fi 
chair of Itmnan law ut Heidelberg, and when this Ava.s 
decliimd lie created a new chair, that of the law of nature 
and nations, the first of the kind iu the world. Pufen- 
doif accepted it, and Avas thus iu 1061, at the age. of 
twenty-nine, plataxl iu the most enviable of ]iositions. lie 
slioAVeil himself cijual to his task, ami by hi.s science and 
olo<|Ut5nce proved hiuiself to bo an honour and au orna- 
ineiit to the iini\'ersity. 

The keenly sarcastic tract Dt*^ ntaHi imperii ifermaniri^ 
iifjtr ifnus\ dab's from tliis period of hi.s life. *Smal] in 
bidk, it is great in signijicanco, and is one of Pnfen- 
dorfs most iin|>ortaiit works. Written Avilh the a.sseiit of 
the elector palatine, but published, under the cover of a 
pseudonym at Geneva iu 1067, it was sujqKxsed to bo 
utldresscd by a gentleman of Verona, Bcveriiuis do Mon- 
zaiubaiio, to his brother Ladius. Tlie panqililct made a 
great sensation. Its author arraigned directly the organi 
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zation of the holy empire anJ cxi>oswl its feebleness, 
denounced in no rnea.sured terms tlie faults of tlie house 
of Austria, and attacked 'with rcinarkablo vigour the 
politics of the ecclesiastiwil princes. Hut ho did not tliiis 
tlescribe the evil witlioiit at the same time suggesting the 
remedy. Thinking that (iennany could not attain to a 
true monarchy witlioiit a great revolution, he 
to call together a confederation, Avith a perpetual council 
representing ali the members and 0€cup3*ing itself with 
external airairs. Before Pufendorf, Philipp Bogislaw von 
(^hcnniitz, publicist and soldier, had written, under the 
pseudon\*in of “ IIi[)j>ol 3 'tus a J^apide,’^ De rttlinnc status i/i 
imiierio nosfro Romano-f » rnnanu'o. Tniniical, like Pufeii- 

(h>rf, to the house of Austria, Chemnitz had gone so far 
as to make an appeal to bVance and Sweden. Pufendorf, 
on itio contrary, rejectcMl all idt'a of foreign intervention, 
lint in his |)htn, in Avhicb national initiative Avas all in 
all, wore propounded the hleas of an arm}’ snpporteil at 
the general expense, tlie secularization of the ecclesiastical 
principalities, tlio alxrlition of convents, an<l the expulsion 
of the Jesuits. His little book is perhaps the most im- 
portant that Avas |»rodiiced in relation to the public law 
and politics of (.lerinan^’, ami it is noteworthy’’ that he 
revoAls liimself as a consiinnnato statesman, having a 
broad coiiiiu'ehension of the present and a clear insight 
into the future. Subse<iuent events proved the justice of 
his conclusions. 

in 1G70 Piifemlorf was called to tlie university^ of Lnml. 
The inlluence of his brotiuu* Isaiah, as also some disagree- 
ments which he had iiad with his colleagues at Heidelberg, 
influenced his decision to a<‘cept the call; but l^y’ this 
acceptance lie did not break Avitli (lernian culture, for in 
Scanflinavia that culture Avas ]>redoininant. The sojourn 
at Lniid Avas fruitful. lu 1G72 appcartvl the De jure 
natur.'v. H ^eutintUy Uhri ainl in IGTo a resume of it 
under tlie title of De officio /tourini^ ct cins, 'I'he treatise 
Dc jure )Uftf.n\T ct fjentinnt is the first systematic Avork on 
the subject, Grotius, wliom l^uftnidorf has been aecu.se<l of 
having too servilely' followed, had more esjieciiilly treated 
of international relations ; ami on the otlier hand Oldeii- 
d(.»rp, Htnnming, and Winkler treated of tlie rudimentaiy 
jiart of the subjeet. Pufendorf took up in great measure 
the theories of Clrotius and sought to complete tliom ly 
ineaiiS of tho doctrines of Hol)bcs ami of Jiis own ideas. 
Judging of tho work of J\ifeiidovf as a Avholc, ^fr Poriiiier 
has felt justified in saying tliat *‘his ciinception Avas a 
iiiagnificent one, and in the cllbrt Avhicli he made to realize 
it lie has left bidiiml him a work Avhich, notwithstanding 
tho unpardonable amount of comnioiiplacc which it con- 
tains and its conseijuent dubiess, is entitled to the respect 
of all future jurists. It Avas nothing less than an attempt 
to evolve from the study' of human nature a .system of 
jurisprudence Avhich should 1)0 of universal and jicrmanciil 
applicability.^^ The author derived law from reason, from 
the civil law, and from divine ri'Aelation, and csiab^i.slicd 
thus three ‘‘disciplines”- -natural law, civil law, and moral 
theology'. Natural laAv is all that is commanded to us ly 
pure reason, and hence resulted the first impGi taiit point 
in Pufendorf's theory, viz., that natural law 4loea not ex- 
tend bey’oml the limits of this life and that it confines 
itself to regulating external acts. Pufendorf combats 
llobbes\s conception of the state of nature, and concludes 
that the state of nature is not one of war but of peace. 
But this peace is feeble and insecure, and if something 
else does not come to its aid it can do very little for the 
preservation of mankind. As regards public law ihifen- 
ilorf, while recognizing in the state (ciiitas) a moral person 
{persofui mor(dijs\ teaches tliat the will of the state is but 
the sum of tlie individual wills that constitute it, and that 
this association explains tho state. In this a priori con- 


ception, in which he scarcely gives proof of historical 
insight, ho shows himself as one of tlio pro<?ursora of 
J. J. liousseau a;id of the Contrat social. On the subject 
of international ‘-law, witji wliich ho occupies him.self im 
citleiitall.v, it is to be<4iotcd that Pufendorf belongs to tlie 
pliilo.sopliical school, and also that he poAverfully defends 
the idea tliiit intiiniational luAvis not restricted to Christen- 
dom, but constitutes a coiniuoii bond betAvecn all nations 
bei'auso all nations form [>art of liuinanity. As w'as to 
be expected, the Avork made a sensation : it provoked 
eTithusiastic admiration as well as anger ami indignation ; 
the author was praised to tho skies on the one hand, and 
aceuseil of irreligiori and atheism on tlie other. The 
universities of J^uml and Leijjsic, alx>\'o all, furnished 
a^lvt‘rsaries and critics. Being passionately attacked, he 
defended liimself Avith passion, ami lie may be lield to 
j have come A'ictorious out of these coiillicts in which his 
combative and sarcastic soul delighted, for Pufendorf 
dearly’^ loved a fray'. 

lu 1G77 ho Avas called to Storkholm in the cajiacity of 
historiograplier-royal. To tliis ncAV ]>erio<l belong among 
otliers the work On the Spiritual Monarch]/ of the Dope, 
AA'hich Av.as afterAvards inseiied in his Introductidn to the 
//istorp of the principal States in Europe at the present 
Dat/y also the great ComrnenPirioruvi dc rctnis Succiris^ lihri 
I X X \* l.y ah expeditione (jnstaci Adid}dii repis ?/^ dcruian- 
iauh ad (dulicafionem 'ustpie Christinie and a Jlistorp of 
Charles (iustficus. In his historical AA'orks Pufendorf is 
hopelessly dry ; but ho professes a gieat res ] km t for truth 
ami generally draws fnim archives. Tho treatise 0)i the 
Spiritual Monarchy of the Pope alone recalls Severinus 
de .Monzambano. There avo Jind tho same A'igour and the 
same passion, and all through its pages wo feel tho indig 
nation of the I’rctosbwit Avho sees tho noble cause of reli- 
gious liberty menaceil by tho papacy and by its tAvo ^lllii^s 
Louis XIV. and James 11. Of tho si\mo nature is another 
AVork f J this period, De hahitu rclipionis christiamv ad vitaui 
rivihm. ill whicli he undertakes to trace tho limits between 
eirelcsiastical and civil ]>ower, and where he expounds for 
the first time completely'^ tho theory known under the 
no me of “ Kollegial Systmn ” or “ Kollegialismus,” whicli 
AA’as actually applieil later in Prussia. 'Phis Avork is dated 
1G87. In IG88 Pufendorf Avas called to the service of 
Frederick AVilliatii, elector of Brandenburg. He accciited 
the call ; but lie had no sooner arrived than the doctor 
diecl. His sou Frederick Iff. fulfilled the promises of lus 
father, and Pufendorf, liistoriograjilier ami prh'y conn- 
eillor, was instructed to Avritc The History of the Elector 
William the iircai, Tho king of Sweden did not on this 
account cease to testify his goodwill toAvartls Pufendorf, 
and ill 1G9 1 ho enfated him a baron. In the same y'ear, 
on the 2Gt]i of October, Pufendorf died at Berlin and w'as 
buried in tho church of St Nicholas, where an inscription 
to his memory is still to be seen. 

Tlip. A\'ilue of the man whoso lift? has lx:*on thus hriofly sketched 
w.as "iTiat \ ho was at once ]>hilosoph(M , lawyer, ecnuoinist, historian, 
wo n»;y even athl statcsinan. His inlliicnoo also was consitlerahlo, 
and ho has loft a profournl impression on thought, and not on tliat 
of Germany alone. Posterity nas, however, tlone liiin scant .justieo, 
and has iu»t nek ii owl (Mlged what it really owes to him. Much of 
the rosjKJiiHibility for this injustiew rests with Leibnitz, wlio would 
never rccognizo the incontestable greatness of one who ivns con- 
stantly his’atlvei-sary. Evorybraly knows the bitter criticism w'bich 
he made on Pufendorf, *' vir paruiii jiiriKCOiisultiis et Tuiuinic ]diilo- 
sopUiiM." This is only the condensed expression of a nmUitude of 
jinlgments passed by Idin on the author of tho De jure natures et 
gcnViunn. It Avas on tlic subject of tho pamplilet of Severinus da 
Monziunbano that the quarrel liegati. Tiio conservative and timid 
Ltnbnitz was lioaten on tlio liattTefield of politics and public. law,, 
and tho aggressive spirit of Pufendorf aggravateil yet more tho^dis- 
putc, and so widenea the division. From that time two writers 
could never meet on a common subject without ^Uckitig each 
other. I^ie combat was almost alw'ays decided in favour of rofen- 
doif, but the irony of fate has ratified the Words of his adversary^ 
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mnd the future has accepted au eetlniate dictated hy anger and 
apitc. 

See H. ron Trcftachke, “Saimiftl von Pufemlorf/' Prr.uiutijich^ JiUirhurhn\ 1875, 
vol. xxxv. p (114, ami vol. xxxvi. p, fil ; Blunt^elili, Dnut^hrH SUiftU^n'oiter- 
Ivchy vol. vlil. p. 424, and (i^M-hicUU kUs aUyrmt'ifu-.n Ufa '.trechU inut ile.r rvlifik^ 
p. 108; Jy>riiner, Tkr InstiliUes of the hiw of Nations. ^.‘o\. I. p. 74; Di-oysvn, 

Znr Kritfk PnfendoiTH,” in liis Ahhatidfunycn ‘ r nejn^ren CfM-hu'.hi^^ ; 
UfKscher, der NatiotUil-fMkonoiuik ia ’jfuUnudund^ p. 304; Franklin, 

Iftia Jfnt^he Ketch v<u:.h Skrcrinvii vnn MtmxanibitiL.u (K. N.) 

PIJFF-ADDKK. 8ee Vipkr. 

PUFF-HUlf), the name first given, according to Swain- 
fion (^ooL lUuatrntifms^ ser. 1, ii., text to pi. 90), by 
English residents in Brazil to a group of Birds known to 
ornithologists as forming the restricted Family Ihu'ronida\ 
but for a long time confounded, under the general name 
of Barbets, with the Ca]nfoni<he of modern systcinatists, 
who regard the two Families as ditl'eriiig very eonsidcrably 
from one anotJier. Some authors have used the gcnerii- 
name Cdpita in a sen.-i'e precisely oj>po.site to that wliittli is 
now usually a(?cordcd to it, and the natural result has been 
to produce one of the most comj)lex of the many noiin-n- 
elatural puzzles that beset Ornithology. Fortunately there 
is no need here to enter upon tliis matter, for each group 
has formed the subject of an elaborate work the C^tyn- 
ioriiiUe being treated by the Messrs ^farshall,’ an<l tlie 
liuvronvlLe by Mr Sclater- — in each of wliich volumes the 
origtii of the confusion lias been ext^lained, and to cither of 
them tlie more curious reader may be c<uifidently referred, 
'file lUfrrtoiidir are zygodactylous Birds belonging to the 
large heterogeneous assemblage in the [)resent work gener- 
ally looked uptm as forming the “ Order Picttrije (see 
(-)|{Nitholo<;y, vol. xviii. p. 41), and commonly eon.^idered 
nowadays to be most nearly allied to the Calh^tllthv 
(Ja^oamar, vol. xiii. p. 531), and like tlunn confined to the 
Neotro[)ical Begion, in the middle [>art.s of which, and 
especially in its Sub-Aialean Sub-n'gion, the Puff-birds 
-are, as regards species, abundant ; wliile only two seem to 
reach (Juatemala and lint one Paraguay, A.s with most 
•South-Ainericaii Birds, the habits ami natural history of the 
Jhio'onidiH liave lieen but little studie<i, and of only one 
Kjiccies, which lia[>pciis to belong to a rather abnormal 
genus, has the nidification been described, 11»is is the 
Vhi‘fu(npttra tentfbrosa^ which is said to lirecd iii hole.s in 
bauk.s, and to lay white eggs mucli like those of the King- 
fisher and consc<piently tliose of the Jacamars. From his 
•own observation 8wain.son writes {fo*\ cit,) that Puff-birds 
are very grotesque in appearance. They wdll sit nearly 
motionless fur hours on the dead hough of a tree, and while 
so sitting “ the disj»roj)ortionatc size of the head is rendered 
more consj>icuons by the bird raising its fenther.s so a.s to 
ap]>ear not unlike a imff ImiU. . . . When frightened their 
form is suddenly changed by the feathers lying epute flat.” 
They arc very confiding birtls and will often station them- 
selves a few yards only from a window. The PucroniJiv 
almost w’itliout exception arc very ])lainly-eoloured, and 
the majority have a spotted or mottled plumage suggcNstive 
of immaturity. The first J\iff-bird kiiowm to Kurot»eans 
seems to have been that dcscriVied by Marograve under 
the name of “ Tainatia,” hy Avhicli it is saiil to have been 
called in Brazil, and there is good reason to think that liis 
’d€5.sc*rii»tioii and figure — the last, comic as it is in outline 
and exjircssion, having been copied by Wilhighby and 
many of the older aut}ior.s —ai^ply to the Jhuxo maculatu^ 
•of modern Ornithology — a bird jdaced by Brisson {Oriii- 
.tholxtyie, iv. p. 624) among the Kingfishers. But if so, 
Maregrave described and figured the same sj^ecics twice, 
since liis Matuitui^^ is also Brisson’s MarUn’-pe^cheHr 
.tacfieie du BreMV* 

^Mr Sclater in his Monograph divides the Family into 7 


A Monqgrajf^ of the Capitonidae or Scansorial Jiarfjete, by C. H. 
*T. aud O. iJT L. MatHhall, London, 1870-71, 4to. 

^ A Monograph the Jaeatnars and Puff-birds^ or FamUiee Oal- 
"bulidie aiid Bucconldm, by P. L. Sclater, London, 1870-82, 410: 
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genera, of which Burco is the largest and contains 20 
si»ccic.s. The others arc Mfdaroptila and Monarhff eacli 
with 7, A'^onnula with 5, Chtfidnptvra with 2, and 
monacha ami HapaloptUa with 1 species cadi. The 
most sliowy Puff- birds are those of tlie genus Monachn 
with an inky-black plumage, usually diversified by Avhite 
about the liead, and a red or yellow bill. ’’Phe rest call 
for no particular remark. (a. n.) 

Pl'FFJN, the common English name of a .sea-lurd, tlie 
P'ratn'ruhi ttr'rfua of most (»riiithol‘igists, known however 
on various j'arts of the Ih'itish coasts as the Bottlcm^sc?, 
ConItcnicl», Po];)C, Sea- Parrot, aud Taininy-Xorie, to say 
nothing of other still more local designations, some (as 
Marrott and \\ illock) shared also w ilh allied sjiecies of 
ylA/t/.r, to which Family it lias, until very lately, l>ceii 
invarioldy deenieil to belong. Of old time Puffins were 
a valuable ctunmodity to tlie o\s!iers of their breeding- 
jdaces, for tlie young were taken from the liolcs in wiiidi 
they were hatdied, and ‘Mieing exeeciling fat,” as Oarew 
wrote in I <>02 (f Cnrnu^iU^ fol. 35), were “kept 

.salt(?d, and rejuited for fish, as coming neerest llierdo in 
their taste.” In 1345, according to a (li>cument from 
which an extract is given in ifeatlps Ldam/s <f SrUff/ 
(p. 190), those islands were h Id of tlie crown at a y(‘arly 
rent of 300 Putlins ’ or fis. Sd., being (*ne*sixth of 
their estimated annual valn(\ A few years later (I l^^4), 
either throiigh the biids liaving grown scarcer </r money 
dieaj»er, only 50 Puffins arc said (o/). ciV., p. 19<j) to liave 
been demandeil. Jt is stated by both (fesner and Cains 
tliat they were allowed to lie eaten in Lent, Ligon, who 
in 1G73 published a //(Wm-y of thif Idand of lUtvlmdovs^ 
speaks (]». 37) of 4110 ill taste of Puffins “which we liave 
from the isles of Heilly,” and adils “this kind of food is 
only for servants.” Putfins usevl to resort in vast numbers 
to certain stations on the coast, and are still plentiful on 
some, reaching them in spring witli remarkable punctuality 
on a certain day, which naturally varies with the locality, 
and after passing the suiniiier there, leaving tluir homes 
w ith similar precision. They differ from most i4h<*r .lovV.c 
in laying their single egg (wliicli is white with ii few' grey 
inarking-s wlien first produced, but speedily bcgrimeil by the 
.soil) ill a shallow burrow-, which they eitlier dig for tluun- 
selves or aj»pro|>riate from a rabbit, for on most of their 
haunts ral>})its have been intro<luccd. Their plumage is 
of a gIo.ssy black above tlie cheeks gn?y, encircled by a 
black band- and pure wdiite beiieatli ; their feet arc. of a 
bright reddish orange, but the most remarkable feature of 
tliese lurd.s, and one that give.s them a very comical ex- 
pre.s.sion, is their huge bill. 33iis i.s very deep aud laterally 
Ihittened, .so a.s indeed to reseml.>Ie a <‘oulter, as one of the 
bird’.s common names expres.se.s ; but moreover it i.s parti- 
coloured l>luc, yellow, aiul red - curiously grooved ami 
.still more curiou.sly emtfos.sed in t»Iaces, that is to .say 
during ^he Vu'eoding-sea.Min, when tlie binls are most 
frequently seen. But it had long Vieen known to some 
ol).4trvcrs that such Pulfins as occa-sionady oeeur in winter 
(most often w^ashed uj) on the shore and dead) j>resented 
a beak very ditferent in sha)>e and size, and t^) account for 
the difference w'a.s a standing puzzle. Many years ago 
Bingley TFff/o'f, i. p. 354) stated llqit Ihitfins “arc 

.said to change their lulls aimuall}',” The remark seems 

® Tliere can m»t lie nmrb ilonUt that the name Pnftiu j^iven to th«>.'^o 
yonnp hiril.-a, snlte4 aiul ilrieil, wa.s apy^iUcd ou uecoiint of their iluwny 
clothing, for an English informant of (xcsncr's ^Tescribeil one to him 
{Ui&f, Arhim^ p. 110) aa wanting true feathers, and Ixung c«>vmsl 
only with a nort «if w’oolly black plumage. It is right, howeviT, to 
stale that Caius expressly do(‘lareH {liarior, animnl, liltcllkis, fol. 21) 
that the name is derived “a haturali voce pnpiii.” Prof. Skeat .states 
that the word is a diminutive, which favours the view that it was 
originally useil n.s a name for these young binU. The parents were 
probably known by one or other of their many local appellutluns. 
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to Imvc! boon generally overlooked ; but it Juus proved to ] 
>>© very near the truth, fi)r aftiT investigations earofully 
pursued during some years by Dr Bnn.an of Nantes he 
was in 1877 euablod t<> sIioav (/>////. S*tr, l'*rnyu'Vy ii. 

pp. 377 *199)^ tljafc the FidHn’s bill nn(lorgA)es what may 
be called an annual moult, some of its most remarkable 
appendages, as well as cerlain liorny outgrowths al>ove and 
beneath tht; tyi'S, Airojijnng olT at the cii<l of the brectUng- 
season, anil being rej»n)diiced the billowirig year. Not 
long after the same naturalist announced (oy>. c?7., iv. pp.. 
1-68) that he h:i<l followed the similar changes which lie 
founrl to take place, not only in fdher species <>f IhithTis, as 
the Fnfft'Vi'Hla rarn-if'^tifata and F. rh'rfi<((n. of the Northern 
Pacific, but in several birds of tlu^ kimlred genera Ct^nt- 
torhina ami JShnoi'/tymkus inhaluling the same waters, 
and consecpiently proposed to vt^gard all of tliem as forming 
a Family distinct from the — a view wdiich has 

since found favour with Dr r)yb<)\vski (op. c?7., vii. i»p. 
27(>'3fX) and viii. ]»)». 348-3r»0), thongli there is app»areiitly 
insufficient reason for accejding it. 

Tim name Puffin has also been given in books to one 
of the Shearwatei-s, and its Latinized form Pmjhtm is 
still useil ill that sense in scientific nomenclature. This 
fact seems to liave arisen from a mistake of Hays, who, 
seeing in Tradescant’s .Mnsenm ami that of the Hoyal 
Society some young Shearwaters from the Isle of Man, 
prepared in like manner to young Ihifiins, tliouglit tliey 
were the birds mention e«l by (.b*sner c/A), as the 

remarks insertCAl iu AVillnghby’s Oniitholo<jui (p. 251) 
prove ; for tiie specimens descrilied by Kay weni as clearly 
Shearwaters as (rcsncr’s W'cre l*ntfins. (a. x.) 

P r ( 4 KT, Pi K n R K ( 1 G 2 2- 1 G 9 1), 1 )on \ a t Marstu 1 1 es on 3 1 s t 
Octolier lt)22, [rainter, sculptor, ar< hitect, and engineer, is 
a rare instance of precocious genius and mature j>ower. 
At the age of foiirteen lie carved the ornaments of tin* 
galleys built in the j»ort of his native city, and at sixtts n 
the decoration and c<m.st ruction of a shij> wore cntnisttMl to 
him. Soon after ho went to Italy ^»n foot, ami wais well 
received at Jbune by Pietro di C’ortonn, who em[iloyed 
him mi tlic ceilings of the Ikiiberini pala.<*o and on those 
of the Pitii at Florence. In 1613 lie rctnnic<l to ^far- 
scillcs, wliere lie jiaiiilcd portraits aiul carved the colossal 
fignrcduijiils of nien-of-ivar. After a second jourmy to 
Italy he ])aiiit*id also a great number of ]»irtnres for Aix, 
Toulon, ("ners, and La Ciotat, and .scul])tiired a large 
marble gn*ii]> cd' the Virgin and (^liild for the church of 
Lorgues. A stri(»ns illness in 1665 brought Ihiget a pro- 
hibition from tlie doctors wiiicli canse«l him wholly to 
put aside tlie biiisli. lie now scuIptniTMl tlie caryathles 
of the tA.)\vn-hall of Toulon (Louvre), went to Normandy, 
where lie ext?cnted a staluo of llercnh-s uthI a grouji of 
Janus and (’ybcle for the manjnis of Vamlreuil, am! visit- 
ing }*aris made the acquaintance of Le Pantro ami Koii- 
rpiet, who <letciniiiicd to emjdoy him at Vauxiand sent 
him to It.aly to clioose marbles feu’ his work. The fall of 
Kouquot found Puget at (lenoa, wlicre he reriiained^nn- 
ployed by the nobles of the town. There he executed for 
Sublet clcs Noyers liis Fiench Hercnl^.s (Louvre), the 
statues «>f St Sebastian and of Alexandre Sauli in the 
chuiM h of C^irignano, and much other work. Tlie Doria 
family gave liim a church to luiild ; the senate projioscAl 
tliat he .slioLild paint their council-chamber. But CVdbert 
bade Puget return to France, and in 16G9 he again took 
up iiis old work in the dockyards of Toulon. Tin; arsenal 
which he had there umlei taken to construct under the 


^ A translatiHl a>wtr;u’.t of this i3ap(!T — oontaiuiag an uix'oiint of what 
i.-i i»erhrtp9 tlw'. irujst iiiU*restiug discovery of the kind made in ornithology 
for many years-— is ^vea in Iho Zoc^ioyi»t for 1878 {pp. 288-240) and 
another in tbo. RtUletiu of the FutUiU. OrniO^ulogical Club for tho saxno 
year (Hi. pp. »7-91). 


ordere of the duke of Beaufort was destroyed by fire, and 
Puget, disheartened, took leave of Toulou. In 1G85 ho 
went back to Marseilles, where ho continued the long scries 
of works of .sculj)turo on which ho had been cmplo^-ed by 
Colliert. His stil tie Milo (Louvre) had l>een coinjileted 
in 1G81, Pei'scu.s and Andromeda (Louvre) in 1G83, and 
Alcxnndi!!* and Diogenes (bas-relief, Louvre) in 1685 ; but, 
in spite of the |>er.soiial favour which he enjoyed, Puget, 
on cmning to Paris in 16<S8 to ]>usl» forwanl tlie cxecu 
tion of an equestrian statue of Louis XIV., found court 
intrigues toi> much for liim. He was forccwl to abandon 
hi.s project and retire to Marseilles, where he remaimal 
till Ills ileath in 1691. His last wi»rk, a bas-relief of the 
Plague of Milan, wliicli remaineti unfinished, was placed 
in the conncil ehamber of tlie town-hall. 

Pugtrt \v:i.s the iiiost vi, 4 roi'i>iis ivprescntrttivc of Frvin-h s< nlptiuo 
in the 18th JHiitury ; in spile of his visilii to Purus and llouu^ lii.-i 
work iit'vcr lost its clitirai'ler : his Jlen;iih\s i.s fresh from the 

giilleys of Tuulini ; his saints .iinl virgins nrn men ami women wliii 
siKMik Pr«»vene:il. II i.s best work, the St Sehiistian at tJeiioa^ though 
:i little heavy in parts, slio\v.s adTiiiraldfi energy and life, as well jus 
great .skill in e4mtiasting tho deeinalivu accessories with the siinj»le 
Kurface of the nude. 

Cirognaja, Sluria ihlla Si'ulttint ; T.,eiioii‘, Jifnsik dt'n ^fon. J^ran- 
rt/iM ; LagrangA‘, r?e do I'icrrc Poget ; IhiidK't di‘ Joiiy, Jairv urrs 
ifKui. aic J.nncr*'. 

PPCHN, Aluu.stl'S Wkluy Northmokb (1812-1852), 
architect, was tho son of Augustus Ihigin, a native of 
hVanco, who ]»iactised as an arclutect in London. He was 
l)orii in Btore Street, liedford Scpiare, on Lst March 1812. 
After coniph'ting tlie ordinary course of edncaticni at 
(diri.sts Hospital (bluo-coat school), he entered his father’s 
olfiee, where he displayed a remarkable talent for drawing. 
When Ins luid mastered the elements of Lis profe.^sion lie 
devoted a largo portion of his time to the sketching of 
public buildings ; he also accompanied his father on several 
pixd'e.SpSional lours in Prance. While .still veiy young he 
was C‘m])loyed by ids father to design ftirniture in the 
inediieval style for Windsor (’’ustle, and in 1831 lie <h.'- 
signed the scenery for the new* opera (»f Kmi/worf/t at Her 
.Mnjes1y’.s TiKiatro. ^Shortly afterwards he involved liiin- 
self deejily in money difficulties l»y an attempt to establish 
a manufactory of stained glass, metal work, and fnriiitiire 
at Hart Street, Covent t rarden. From the time, however, 
that lie devott'd luinself steadily to his itrofcssion as an 
architect he never failed to find full employment. Shortly* 
after his .seeos.'^ion from the Cliurcli of F.ngland to that of 
Uoine lio publisht‘d Conlnusfs ; or a Paralitl hthvton the 
Arrhitveture nf thu loth ami lUih Cenluneg (1836), in which 
be severely criticized the architecture of IVottvitaiitisiii. 
His other primapid works are 25’ttc Vrini'ipfeit of Chritstiim 
Arrhitertup^e (\>^\\)^ a (Uoamry oj JFccleaia^itical Oy'naitunf 
(1841), and a Trruti&e on Chmiaf Serttns and JKooil LofU 
(1851). Pugin was the designer of a large number of im- 
]Mn*tant Koman Catholic buildings, and also assisted 8ir 
Charles l>arry in the preparation of the designs fVir tlio new* 
Houses of Parliament, Westmiriskir. Karly in 1852 he 
wivs attacked by insanity*, which caiused Ids death on 14th 
September of the same year. 

Future Inslon:iTis wlio luay write the are hitee tun'll histoj-y of the 
19tli eentiiry will probably diwrilns as its Uailing eliaiacteristie 
that eiitlinsiustie revival of the Gotliie stylo wliieh took plaee in 
the siK'oiid quarter of tho cenkny ami eoiitimied with niial^ated. 
vigour for more than thirty yeap, Ainung tlio many able arelii- 
tin ts who during this iieriod coiitributcd to covtiv hTngland with 
chiircdie.s and other buildings, designed in a st^de w liich for threo 
«?eiitui iea had Ihjcii rejeeted a.s bai’)>arons, the name of J^iigiii deserved 
to be the most i*()n.S]dcuou.s. No man so thoroughly mastered the: 
true prineifdcs of the Gothie style in its vnriouH »tag«wt, IkJJi in its. 
leading lines and in the minutest details of its moulduigsi mid carved 
euriclirneuis, and that too at a time wlieh illustraieil works* on 
Gothic architeeture, mic.h os have since been pixMluccd in enormous^ 
quantitie s,^ ha d se ai'criy to eais t ; thus y oun^ Pvgjl» hAd 

^ ^eae numerous ilfustrated with, every detail sdiovTA to .i- 

workable ftc«le« by doing away with the sieoesstty for sttbftying the 
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Co Icani tho alphabet of hia chosen style by careful au«l laVK)rioiw 
study of tho gioiious exanipks ef ( lulhic, Ujth e<.x*lc».itisti*'al au^l, 
domestic, iu wliicb Kiiglftml was Ihoii (far more than now) mt extra 
ordinarily rich. Ilis lather was for m any years engaged in pr(?par- 
ing a large .series of works on the 0(»thi*i biiildingH of Kngland, 
almost, if not quite, the first which were illuat'.ttaMl with aeeurato 
drawings of nieilueval buildings; the eur’v yoi th of A. W. Piii.cin 
was mostly occupied in making miuult? im^-.snred drawings for his 
father’s books, and in thi.s way )ii.s euthusiasiu for flothie art was 
first iirou.stHt. All through lii.s life, Ijfiili in Englaii'l and during 
many visits to GeiTuany ni]d France, h« confiniind to make, for Lis 
own iu.siruction and }>b‘asiiri^ great numbers of tliawiwg,'^ nml 
sketches, espr-eially in pcji find ink, and with srqiia nioiioi- broine. 
The-se am iMiil .]»m the iiio.st beautiful aieliirecl ural .skiU* ]n*s that 
Jmve evor been prodinred, pel feet iu tlu'ir ibdicacy and preei'^ion of 
toueh, and masterpieees of skilful IrtyMnn iit of Hgbt and sliade. 
They are mostly mi mite in .scale, some alnni-st niieroseopic iiidfUaik 
Many of the Continental .stn'cl scenes and interiors of cathedrals 
are of esjieiMal Ijcaiity from tlicir ('ontrasks of brilliant light and 
tran.'Sparcut shadow/ treatial with Rembrandt-like vigrmr. xVt a 
very early age bis wamdcrful mastery of fiotVde detail was .sbown 
by the vain. ible ai<l he roiideri’d to Sir (.‘h.-iiles Harry in <hi‘ enn- 
stnn.tioii of the m wllouse.s of I’arlinnent in 1830 and 1S37.* Fur 
Koine time ho worked as a jiaid eleik to llany, and to Pugin i.s 
Tiiainlv due the very retnrirkal>le excellenee of all ilie tletail.s in tliis 
great Imibling, exeeute<l, it must be leimMnlM-n d, at a time when 
hitherto all exjicnples of the revive«l Gothic were of tlie most ignor- 
ant and ta-steb\s.s description. Pugin not only dcsignetl ami even 
ino«lelled a great p.art of the sculpture and otlier ilceo rat ions f>f tlie 
buihlihg, l»ut had aetually to train a .s*liool i*f in.asons and carvers 
to earry out his ilcsigns with s|»irit uml aceiiraey.^ 

While still young Pugin hiM ame a Roin.an Catholic, ami thi-s. if 
possihle, im i'i'ased bis intense zeal and enllitisiasiu lor Goihie, or, 
as ho luvferretl to call it, (’hrislian an hitei lure. His I*rofe>.sitin 
hecaim*. lf> birn .a sort of religion, au'l bis stiuly of im*diieval l.uiild 
iiigs was closi ly assoruated with his love for the inyslitr symbolism 
and the highly ; esthetic outward form of tlie uM lailh. The re.sull 
ol this w.es that he \\ as a I nio.sl Nvludly em ployed ]»y .nl lienuits of tljc 
CallioUi* I'lligion. In one way I Ids was a fortiin.iti- eii cumstanee, 
lot it saved him froiii tie* leinpfation of assist ing in lliat great wave 
of fal-siheatioii and vulg.ari/.atiou whiv ji, under th»'; name of **restor- 
•ation, ’ lia-s devastuteil the juiucijial niedi.'cval biiihliiigs of 
Ihitain and Irelaml. In anotin r way it wi.s unfortunate, for his 
(kit liolic employers were mostly imieh pinched for money, and at 
the .same time .'^o devoid of all .sympathy for the yu ineiplrs o! which 
lie was Hu* <‘hii*f cxpimeiit, tliat. they almost always insisted on the 
gnMte.st yiossilile amount of display being made in the ebeapest 
piMsible iiiaiim.*r. l>n ;u‘couiit lliis it is unfair to judge of I'ugin’s 
genius fri.uu a criti'al examinatioii of hi.s CAceuted works. In 
almost every cjist? lii.s design was seriously iiijund, both by ciitling 
ilowii its careful ly ironside red jir«iportii.»ns -auil by introrlucing shams 
(alMjve. all things hateful to Pugin f, .sm li as phi.stt r groining an«l 
even east-iron ear\ ing. 'fhe calhedral of George at Southwark, 
ami even the <-linich of t)n3 Je.siiit.s in Fai iii Slrect, Ik-rkeh y Squanr, 
Jjondou, are melaneholy iiistuiices of this. Thus his life was one 
.Si'i ii-s of tlisappointnieufs ; no jieeuniary .Niiece.ss eoiupi nsateil Idni 
for the dest.ructifui of liLs h -st designs, as in him the man of liud- 
nt*.s.s w-xs tinu'onghly .subortlimite to ihc artist. He himself used to 
say that the only churdi ho had ever executed Milli unalloyed 
yatisfaction wa.s the, one .'it Kainsgati*, whi<-h he md only designed 
but paid for. Pugin was very bioml in his love for the iiicdheval 
stylos, but on the whole preferred what is really the most suiied 
to iiUKh-rn reviuiivnient.s, namely, the Per|iemlicnlar of the l.»lh 
ceiiturv, and this he employed in it.s simpler domestic form Mith 
much .mceess both iu liis own house at R.iinsg;itc and iu the stately 
Adare. Hall iu Ireland, built for Ixoid Duuraveii. 'I'he cathedral of 
KillHruey and the chafMd of the P.eiiediciine nionast.i iy «>f Donai 
Were pcr^iaps the ceclc.siastie. buildings wbiidi were- carrieil out with 
least deviatiun from I’ligiii’s origiunl eom eption. 

He was a .skilful otelier and produced a number of works ilbi.s- 
traU'd ill this w’ay by bis own hand, ami writbui with luiu-h elo- 


huUdiiigs Mieuisolves, and being ussil simply like ‘*erih.s'” to an un- 
known language, me partly .ace.iniii table for nuiaberless rtreeid. biiihl- 
lug-S which, while they .are Gothic in fonu, are utterly devoid of Hie 
refinement, fitness, and true taste tlisplayed iu the bniUlings of the 
Middle Ages. 

t Throw vohimas of photographs of these sketelu^s have Iwcii pnb- 
Ushetl in a aquarc octavo fonu, but have Kulfureil from reduction iu 
blze. 

* A comparison of the decorations of the Houses of riirliaim-nt will» 
other, conteiupomry and even later Gothic buildinp* .show's in a very 
fitrfking way tho rcmarkubla talent and Industry displayed by Pugin 
lt>i the work. 

® A few,4rars ago very ill-jt*dgwl attempts were made to claim for 
Pnglu the'' main, cri^it of Ikarry** design— claims which ho himself 
would have been the htat to raise. 
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(lueiica, ajitiqiiariau knowledge, .and even brilliant humour. Thu 
bust gill i.s e.V( luj'lilietl in a Sfric..s of etched pl:itc.s iu In.s ( 'w«Uy/.^7.v ; 
on one .sivle in some noble strueluio of the Aliddic Agi-.s, ani] on ll>o 
other an example of the .same hiiilding ns cieeteil in tlic 11‘ih 
century.'* His works on 6Vm/nv/ Sr/yruN and on 77/e Tritp. Prin- 
t-i/iiis •}/ ChritiliiiH Architi'cLure aj c veiy ably writlcji anil ij\qnii.iicl y 
illusi rab'd. 

Pugin’s imlaneholy and prcin.aturc ciul was to a gj’«‘at exiiiit 
eauM'd hy the emhitt^ ring intlncm <‘ of the constant frusl ratiun of 
his nohh-st aitisiit.* .stnigghs and conceptions. 

Sim- Ik'ii. Fcrify, JincuNt > timm n/ .1, I'utjin und his 
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.fd'hM, IbiliuM pool, \\n.s burn at. Floroiico Vui 
‘M Dceoinlar 1 l.’ill Mini died iu 1187. The Jii.st edition 
of Jji.s M'lf/i/inry MppeMied ,ut. \’ejiice in 1-181. 

(See Ttaj.y, yoI. xiii. p. uOT s*/.) 

FUJAIAK, Fv.ifNANoo i>k, S^iauish ]»ro>c writer of the 
latter jiait of tlie lath eeiituiy, luirn ]u'ul>ul»ly at Fiilgui' 
near Toledo, wa.s brought u[» .at ilie <vuirt of dolin U. 
ITeuiy IV. luarle him ojie of hi.s .secietarie.s, and nuder 
l.sabell.a lie Inrcaino a romu-illoi* (if ^date, wa.s cliarged with 
at least ouc^ ini.s.siou to Frauee, and in 1 182 was appointed 
Jii.sloriograplit r r«vval. His oHicial C/u-tj/n'r/i' oi thti rtdgii 
of the (^itliolie .stivereign.s for tin- )M:ri<«d jirevious l<> hii; 
.qqxdiiDiieiit i.s loo.se and in.-iccnrati.* ; but in ihe later 
j»oriuiii, wlifie lie liad tiie adv.intage of ]»er.soij;il know- 
ledge, luj is always jneeise and often grajdiie. It i.s not 
brought down beyond the xear 1-102. It wa.s lirst jiiinted 
at A'alhidolid in loi*5 under tin* Jiannj f)f Antonio de 
I.ebrija. Pnlgar'.s f.7n/'o.s //c (A/.v//7/o, a M-rie.s 

of sketches of forty six of ihe most eelebratcil men *:>r the 
reign ami ec.uirt of Henry JA"., i.s of eoii-ddi rabli! inti‘re.st 
b(.dh fill* it.s jiiaf ter and for its .st\ie. He wrote, bixside.s, a 
<’Oiiiiiienl.‘tr\ tin tin* .'incii; nt C’^phts tJt'. Mimfo Reovfijn\ and 
tliirfy two of liis Lrifvrs writ ten to various jnu'sons of emi - 
nence, including some to the qnet n, are. also extant. The 
tir.st edition id’ tin.* C/aru.s F/byi/ns was that of Seville 
(l.nOO) ; some of Hie letters dirl not ap]>ear until ir>28, 

PF LKOWA. See (Jkskuv atokv, veil, xvii, p. 714. 

PFLLFY. See Mu H.VNn s and Hish K M.v< iunkiiv. 
FULTI^NFA’, Wim.iAM, Ivmil ok Jivni <1GS1--I7i)4), a 
jKdiliciaii eleiated liy a living hi.'-vtorian ’ into llie import- 
ant ]io.sitiou in history of the tir.-^t leader of the oppo.sjlion, 
was descended from an aiu-ii-nt family w itii a pedigree duly 
reeorded in Nicliol'.'s Jlisfurp <>/ /si h-t s/t rs/trrr (iv. 320). 
His father, William Fnheiicy, died in 17 lo, and flu* Inture 
.statesman svas the otlsjiriiig of liis first wife, Mary Floy<l, 
and wa.s born in lii81. As liis graiJillather liad }»ecn inti- 
mately connoi'ted with tlie city of Westminster, the boy was 
.sent to We.st minster SI Imol am] from it proeci dcil to ( "lirist 
(/hnreh, Oxford, m-qniring in tiusc iirslitutions that deep 
ela.ssical knowledge whieli adonieii his «)wn spooclie.s and 
enabled him to eorreet liis great anfagoni.’t when he blun- 
dered in a cpiotation. l)n leaving Oxfonl lui made the 
nsnal tour on the Oontiiieiil. In 17Ho In^. was brought 
into parliaiiant by Hl'iii y O'liy for the York.sliire borough 
of Hedon^aml at the death of that gentlenian (a poliiieian 
who luul at oi\ii timi^ held the oHieo «d sts-refary ol tlu* 
treasury) Ihilteney iidieritcd an estate of CoHO a yt*ar and 
i,'4U,000 in ca.sh. Tlii»s .seat was lu ltl liy him without a 
break Tintil 1731, ami though the family was then ili.spos- 
•sessed for a lime the .sn]»remacy wa> n.gained in tlie return 
of aiiolJier rulleiiey in I7:>1). 'rhrouglumt the reign of 
Queen Anno William Pulteney jilayeil a ]>rommeiit part 
iu tlie struggles of the Y'higs, and on the prosecution of 
jNu heven ll Ik* exertetl liim.*"elf with great /.eal against that 
violent divine. When the victorious Torie.s sent liis fneml 

* J^QEiiri's sense of humour was keener than is oltogcthoT oniivcuioiit 
for a man of bu.sincss ; on one ocensiou when n certain (.^utholic bishop 
wrote asking him to design a luind^otiic church, which was to cost an 
al^isiirilly siii.all sum of money, he replied, “ My lor»l, say thirty shillings 
more aud have a tower and spire.*' 

* Jii.stin McCarthy, Uistiyrif of the Four Georgee, vol. h (1884). 
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Robert Walpole to the Tower in 1712, Pultem^’ chanipioned 
lii» cause in the House of Coiimions and joined with the 
leading Whigs in visiting liiin in his prisoii'Chainbcr. For 
these a<*Js he was duly rewardwl on the accession of George 
1. In the first ministry of the new king he held the post 
of secretary of war, a j)osl which in the previous reign had 
been conferred upon St John, Walpok\ and Granville suc- 
cessively, and w'lieii the committee of secrecy on the Utrecht 
treaty was lorined the list included the name of William 
PuJteney. Two years later (fitli July 171G) he becaiuc 
one of the priv} council. In the following year the Whig 
ministry was rent in tw^aiu by internal dissension. On 
the proposition id the Government for granting a supply 
against Sw'e<ien the friends of Ijord Towiislieiid aiul Bir 
Jvohert Walpole voted against the administialion, w'hu*h 
only escaped defeat by a majority of four. Tow^nsliend 
was immediately dismissed from his post of lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Waljjole at once resigned his jilaces, and 
nnumgst the Whigs who billowfid liim in liis rctirc^nent was 
Ihiltency. l>evotioj\ like this merited some signal mark of 
favour on the l eturn to power i>f the disj»lace<l ministers ; 
yet, when the <Ta.sh of the South Sea Uonii*aMy restored 
WaI]>ole to the liighest position of autliority, all that he 
offercil to Pulteney was a peerage, a <listinetioTi wJiicli 
entailed the misfortune <)f hanislnnent from tlie House 
where his faculties found tlieir highest o[n>ortunitieH for 
display. 'I'lie (•tfer was rcjccte<l, l»iit in 1723 Pultcney 
sttKiped to accejit the lucrative but insigiiili<‘ant jiost t»f 
cofienrr of tlie luuiselnJd. In this obscure i)osition he W’as 
content for some time to await the future ; but wJien he 
fY>urnl himself Meghj<*ted he broke out into sarcasms on the 
civil list ami in 1725 >vas dismissed from Ins sinecure. 
From the day his dismissal to that of liis ultimate tri- 
nmpli i’ultene)* reinainod in ojiposition, and, although Sir 
Robert Walpole atl('in]>ted on his (piarrel with Townsliend 
to conciliate liiin, all his overtures were sjmrned. I'lib 
teney*s resentimriit was not confined to his speeches in 
parliiiment. With Piolingbroke he set on foot the well- 
knowm ])eriodical called Cra/fsj/ian, and in its pages 
the iiiiiiister was incessantly denounced for many years. 
The war jianijJilets raged witlmut ceasing. Lord Ilervey 
jntblislied an attack on tlie C rn/Wnan ^ and Pultcney, cither 
0^)011 ly or belli nd the person of Ainhurst, defended its strict- 
ures of the minister. Whether tlie question at issue was 
the civil list, the excise, the income of the prince of Wales, 
or the state of <lome.stic alFairs Pultcney w*as reaxly w ith a 
I»aint)ldet, and the minister or one of )iis friends came out 
with a reply. For one of t)ie.se eiForts he was clialJenged 
to a duel by Lord Hervey ; for another he was struck off 
the roll of pi»vy councillors and <li.sinissed from the com- 
mission of the ])eace in several counties. In print Pultcney 
w^as inferior li» llolingbrokc alone among the antagonists of 
Wal[K)le, but in parliaTuont, from which St John w^as ex- 
cluded, he excelled all his comrades. When thp .sinking 
fund w'as appro] ^riated his voice was the foremost in 
denunciation; w'lien the excise scheme was .stirring iK)pjilar 
feeling to it.s lowe.st de 2 >th.s tlie pa.ssion of the multitude 
broke out in his oratory. Through Walpole's prudent 
wdthdraw'al of the latter measure the fall of his ministry 
wa.s averted, and dismay fell on the opposition leaders. 
P>olingbroke wutlidrewr to France and Pulteney sought con- 
solation in foreign travel. 

From the general election of 1734 until hJs elevation 
to tlie peerage J^iltency sat for Middlesex. For some 
3 'cars after this election the minister's a.s.sailanis made 
little progreSvS in their attack, but in 1738 the troubles 
with Si>ain sujiplied them with the opportunity which 
they desired. Waljiole long argued for peace, but he was 
feebly supported in his own cabinet, and the frenzy of the 
people for war knew» no bounds. In an evil moment for 
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his owm reputation he consented to remain in office and 
do gi*atify i>opnlar pas.sion with a war against Spain. His 
downfall w'as not long deferred. War xvas declared in 
1739 ; a new x>^r]iam6nt w’as summoned in the summer of 
1741, over •the division on the election petitions the 
ministry of Walpole iell to ])ieces. The task of forming 
the new' administration was after some delay entrusted 
to his princii»al antagonist, whereupon Pulteney offennl 
tlie po.st of first lord of the treasury to that hai*mlesft poli- 
tician the. earl of Wilmington, being content himself, as 
lie ha<l often declared Ids disdain for otBec, with a scjit in 
the cabinet coupled witli a jicerage. At this act popular 
feeling broke out into ot>en indignation. Exclamations 
iliat the coiiiitry wa.s bel rayed w'cre heard on all sides, 
and from the imnuent of his elevation to the Upper House 
Pulteney 's infiuence dwindled to nothing. Horace Walx»ole 
as.scrts that when J'nlteney wished to recall his desire for 
a i>cemgc it was f(jrccd upon him through the ex-mini.ster'.s 
cadvice by the king, ami another chronicler of the tinie.s 
reei>rd.s that w’hoii victor and vaiiqui.shed met in the House 
of L(u*d.H, the one as Lord Or ford, the otlier as the earl of 
Lath, the remark was made by the exulting Orford : 
“Here wo are, my lord, the two most insignificant fellows 
in England.” On 14th July 1742 I'ulteiiey w*a.s ci;eate<l 
baron ]*ultcn(‘y of Iledon, county York, viscount Pulteiuy 
(»f Wrington, county Somerset, and carl of Lath, and a li:w' 
montli.s ]»revion8ly he hud Inen restored to hi.s rank in the 
]»rivy council. On Wilmington's <leath in 1743 he made 
application to the king for tlie post of first lord of the 
treasury, only to find that it had Ikmui conferred on Henry 
Pelham. For tw'o days in 174G lie was at the head of a 
ministry, but in “48 hour.s, three quarter.-*, seven minutes, 
and eleven .seconds'^ thi.s .sliort-lived nunistry collapsed. 
An occasional pamphlet and an unfretjuent speech were 
afterwards the sole fruits of l.,ord Latli’s talents. His 
praises whilst in ndirement have been sung by two j)rclatc8 
of the cstaVdished church of England, Lisliop.s Pearce and 
New'ton. He died on 7th July 17G4, and wa.s Imiied on 
17th July in his own vault in Islip cha 2 )el, VV^c.stmin.stor 
Abbey. 

PulteiiL'v’s cloquonco was kct'zi and iiicisivi?, sjf.'irkliug witli viva- 
rjty iind with allii.siun.s drawn from tht^ liti-ratiire of hi'i own foiintry 
ami of Komo. Of busiiics.s lie was ni ver fond, ami the loss in 1734 
of lii-s trusted friend John MerrilJ, who had siijijdH-d ihe niialilit;s 
wliich he hu^htMl, was fetdingly lainontod hy him in k h tlt t to Swift. 
His chief wi^akiicss was a pas.sion for inoiicy, wliioh was born with 
him and grow as hi^ grow. As he left no .surviving issue ^ his va.si 
fortune went to William Johnstone of Linnfries (the third son of 
Sir James Johnstone.}, who had luairicti Frances, the daughter and 
Iiciic.ss of lii.s coiesin Daniel rnltency, and had taken the iiainc of 
Pulteney. Lord Bath has loft no tmec of tin? posses.sioii of prac- 
tical .statosmanshi]), Imt for nearly twiuity years he. led the oi>j»o.si- 
tioii in the House of Commons to the rre.atest iniiii.ster ol the 
age, and had at last tlie triiinipli of driving his adversaiy from 
ollice, (W. I’. C.) 

PULTOWA. Sec 1\)Ltava. 

T^UMA, a name, ])robably of native origin, introduced 
into European literature by the early Bpanish 'writers on 
Boutb America (a.s Garcilaso de la Vega and Hernandez) 
for one of the largest feline animals of the New World. 
It is generally called “cougouar” by the French, “Icon” 
by the Spanish Ameri<-an.s, and “ i>anther ” by the Anglo- 
American hunteus of the United States. It is the Felu 
am^:olor of Linnaeus and all subsequent systematic zoo- 
logical authors. In genera! and anatomical characters, 
teeth, «tc,, it i.s a tyjucal meml>er of tlie genus Felii, (See 
Mammalia, vol. xv. p. 434.) Though often s|xiken of as 
the American lion, chiefly on account of its colour, it rather 
resembles the leopard of the Old World in size and habits. 
It usually measures from nose to root of tail about 40 

^ HU wife, Anna Maria Gumley, daughter of John Giwley of lafe* 
worth, usually styled “ a wealthy glass manufacturer adH. army cou** 
tractor,” died on 14th September 1768, aged sixty-four# 
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inches, the tail bein^^ rather more than Iialf that length. 
The head is rather small compared with that of t)thcr 
and has no mane. The ears are largo and roiindod. The 
lail is cylindrical, with some bushy elongation of the Imirs 
near the cud, but. not forming a di8ti;..»ct tuft as in the 
lion. The general colour of all the up).»cr parts and sides 



of thcjidnlt is a fawny ycllowisli brown, soinetfnies liaving 
a grey or silvery shade, luit in some individuals dark or 
inclining to red. The lo^ver parts r*f tlie l»ody, inner .sur- 
face of tlio limbs, Die tliroaf, chin, and up]K!r Jip are dirty 
white; the ont^irle of the ears, particularly at their base, 
and a patcli on each side of the muzzle black ; ih(» end (»f 
the tail dusky. Tlio young, as is Die case with the other 
plain-coUuircd /V/n/.r, arc, when born, spotted with dusky 
l»rtnvn an<l the. t.ail ringed, 'riiese marking.s gradually fade, 
an I quite disapj»ear before tlic animal liccoines fulbgrown. 

The puma has an exceedingly Avide range of geographical 
distribution, extendiug over a hundred' degrec.s of latitudi*, 
from Canada in the iiortli to Patagonia in the south, an<] 
was formerly ]>relty generally ditVusi d in suitable localili^^s 
from the Atlantic to the racific Ocean, ]>nt the advances 
of civilization have in recent years considerably curtailed 
tlie. extent of the districts wliich it inhabits. Tn Central 
America it is still coinmon in the dense forests whii h 
clotlic the mountain ranges a.s higli as 8000 or 0000 IV'ct 
alwA’c Die sea-level, whore tlie hideous .sound of its howl 
ing is said to be almost eonlinuoiisly heard at night dur- 
ing the breeding sea.son. Though an expert climber, it is 
by no means confined to wooded district.^, ]>eing frc(|Uentl 3 ' 
found in send) and rcetls along the l»anks of rivers, and 
even in the. <>peu j)am]>as and jnairie.s. Its habits mmh 
resemble those *;»f the rest of the group to which it Ih*- 
longs ; and, like tlio leo]»ard, when it liappcns to come 
within rencrli of an abundant and i*asy pi’cy, as the Khoe]» 
or calves of an outlying fanning station, it kill.^ far more 
than it <^an eat, either for the sake of the blood only or 
to gratify its ]>roponsity for dostmetion. It rarely attacks 
man, and, when pursue.<l, escapees if [>ossible by asetmding 
lofty trees. Several instamfes have occurrctl of puma.8 
becoming tame in captivity, bklmund Kean, the celebrated 
actor, had one wliicli followed him about like a dog. When 
caressed they expre.ss their plea.sure by purring like a 
dome.stic cat. 

- PUMICK, a highly porous light mineral substance of 
•volcanic origin, resulting from the. solidification of foam or 
scum forfcied by the escape of steam or gas on the surface 
of molten lava. It is principally found of a whitish or clear 


grey colour, mc»re rarely of a slaty bbu* or reddish tint, 
ill eomjfosition it i.s allied to Die obsidian.-*, containing in 
every iOO part.s about 72 of silica, 17 of ainiiiina, J of 
iron oxiile, and U of soda and potash ; and ninler thti }>hnv- 
pipt; it fuses to a wliife enamel. Jts porosity rcinlcr.s it .so 
exceedingly light that in the dry coiulition it floats readily 
on the .snrfai-e of water, .sinking only when thoronglily 
.satnr.'Xted. <.)wing to this property it i.s found very widt'ly 
diti’used over the ocean-l>ed, oven at j»oints far rcinr>vcd from 
volcanic vents, erm.-*irleraV)lo Idocks liaving be*en brought U[> 
in Die dredgings of the “ r^hallenger ” at all the points of 
its sea-l>ottom exploration. It is obt;iine<l for industrial 
purposes in the n gions (A' n cent volcmioes the Lipari 
Islands, Iceland, AuvrTgne, Tenciritrf, A'c,- and is liigldy 
valued as a snniotliing and poli.^bing- material for the nn'tals, 
inarV>le, ht»ni, wood, bone, ivory, and ]caDn.a\ For soino 
pur[»o.ses it is reduced to Die c<.»ndirioM of a flue [unvder, 
and used *;at.lier direct or spread up.on ]»aper or linen, as 
glas.s or emery-paper. A toilet soaj) i.s piepared contairo 
ing a pro]M>rtion <*f powdei ed pnniii e. An aititieial pumieo 
i.s made from a mixture of erdeined and ]»iilvtnized quartz 
and alumina ]»aketl in the form of a ]M»rovi.s brick. 

; ri/Al 1\ See. Mrxi vol. xvi. pp. loS, ; l\\>:i'MATi<’s, 
» vol. xi.x. [K 2-1 G; and Myoi.’um i:rrf an re:.s, vol. xii. ]e 
] PTMIMCIN'. See (binuo, vol. xi. p. 4, and llouTT- 
oni/roiv-K, vol. xii. p. 2.'^d. 

JH'XtMlINKLLO (It. /Ve/z/c/Aq /VA/zo/Az), the most 
popular of the ]»uppets* is of Tlalian origin, tliough it.s 
history is T)y no means free from tzbsenrity. 'riie. earlier 
etymologists siniglit te» trace the nann: to vjuiejus my I Ideal 
indivitluals, ]»y whom, it was ullegeil, the typo was first 
j fnrni.shed. Caliani mhipts the tlieoiy \vlii<*li derives it 
I from the name of Pnc*;*i*> d’Aniello, a vintager of A<s?rra 
j near X'aples, wlio, having by his wit and grotesque at»pear~ 
j anee vanqni.shed .seniK* strolling emnedians in their own 
[ sphere, was induceil to join tlie tro.>]>, and wlK»se place, 

I by reas<m <»f hi.s ]>o[>ularity, was supplied aftm* his d»'ath 
1 by a ina.ske(l actor who imitated his dre>s and manner. 
I 'rhe claims (»f ralier individuals- Paolo ( ’in(‘lla, 1 *< ‘llic'eno, 

I ami Puleim lla, a X7‘ap<«litau tlealer in biwls have, al.so 
I found supjzf>i levs, and tlie derivation v.f Die name and 
character from some (»I<1 my.stery icpresent ing I’milins 
I /'oz/vz*e; Fr. Z'oz/fv ) Piiate and .1 udas, or tlie .lews, 

j was f(.»rmerly ]»o]mlar. It has (‘ven been .sngge.sled tliat 
I the title is a inodifieation of :roAc as i?x|>res.sivc of 

j tho restlessness w’Jiicli is eliaraeteri.^tir of Die pn|»j»<U ; .and 
j the a.ssunq»tion that tho character was invarialdy of 
j diminutive size, has given ri.se to its reference to the word 
i poUh't'y the thninb (ef. l^oin 4'hnmb). 'J1ie 

j most plausible Dieory, however, reganl.s the uarne in its 
I Italian form .as a diminnlivo of yu/Ar/zr;, feiii. ;/vzA/zor, a 
j eliiekcn. It i.s soinetime.s stated that, in e<aise(pienee of 
the hahit. of u.sivig Die word “chieken’' as a tt.rm of 
emlearment, it came to mean “a little ehihl,” and lieiice 
“a }»nf»pet'’ (Skeat). Ihit thi.s again involves tho 
a.^^um]>lion that the application of the name to the char- 
.'^etor was in somo measure derennined hy the size of tho 
[iiippets, whereas it Avould appear to have been trans- 
ferred from the eomic stage t«» tlu! }mp]K‘t show-, and Dio 
Ihilcinclla of the stage was not m:«‘e.-^sarily a <Kvarf. The 
I choice, therefore, seems to lie hetwu?eu *tho theory of 
I QuiVtlrio, that it wa.s aj»pUed on aecount of tho ro.seiidilanco 
of the hooked no.se to a beak, and that of Ihiretli, w liioli 
H.scrilK;s its employ merit to tlie iiasiil sipieak and timorous 
impotence of the original character. With ri*spoct to Die 
development of the modern type, it ha.s heen assumed that 
the whole family of Italian vimchere. (Arleccliino, Frighctta, 
and tlie like) arc modified survivals of the ]irineipal Oscan 
ehameters of the Aiellantt^ and that runehincllo is the 
representative of Jfaccus, the fool or clown, Jn proof of 

XX, - li 
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this it is nv;r«ti that Accrra, tho snpi>oRCLl rei^idencc of 

Piu’oio irAiiieilo and the traditional source of the char- 

nc ter, is in tlie Tieii^hlK^nrhood of Aversa, the old Atella j 
and refereruM^ is also iija<le to a hron/Ai .statue of MaccuB, 
discovered at ftoiiie in 1727, an cngravinijf of which has 
l>eeTi prescrvi^d in I’ieoroiii’.s AJtmhere Scnm'hn e Ir 
Fi^jure Viintv.'hi: d'Anti^ fn U*mh(ai, Hut the res(*mblauce 
of the siatno 1o the pn[»[)et i.s scarcely to he termed a 

strikinir one, ar.'d the largo nose and deformed figure are 

somewhat lia/aolous grouiid on which to base a tlioory, — 
es|>ecially in vie v of the fa<’t that .such points of likeness 
as there .'ire in it to the northern runi.'h are not tf) he 
found in tlie N(;ap<»litan Pnlcinella. It is possible tliat 
some relic of the old Liidi Osef, tran.sinittod tlinuigh tlie 
Vice of the my.stery ])lays, is to be fnnnd in the eharacler; 
but any direct descent from tlie Maecns of the Atenan.c 
wem.s precliuletl b\’ the fact that, ^^■hile tlicie are traces of 
the gradual »levt‘lo|>mcnt of the northern Piinch from the 
Neajiolitan J*uleinella, the latter nith its grey hat, white 
smock and Iroui-uTs, masked face, and uiidLstorted body' is 
widely different from its alleged prr»lotype. Jt seeiiis 
ne<*e.ssary. therefore, to reg;inl the, Pulcinclla as in large 
part a distim-t creation of e(unj»an3t:vely modern date. 
Prior to the ITtli century there is no indication in the 
Italian bnrlesipie jxieis (»f tlie e.xisbaice of Jhileiiudla, 
tliougli bicccibniii places tlie crcJilioii (»f the part bi'fore 
IdOO. 

.Andrea Perrneci (IdltO) and (Jiinina assert \\ith some 
show of authority that Silvio Fiorillo, a emnedian named 
after his priueij»al [»art (’aptain Alatanioros (the Italian 
Miliiii fjrVoc/o.v//.s), ifi vented tlie Nea[»olitan Pulcinella, It 
was afterwanls irn]»rove<I by Andrea <’alccs<*, snrnanied 
(*iuecio, who died f^f the jilagnc in ItioG, and w ho, aeeord' 
ing U> (liinina, imitated in tlic charai'tcr tiie peasants of 
Acerni. 'riiis would phu'e the origin of the Italian Pul<‘in- 
filla somewhere about the coiiiinenccmeiit of the 17th 
century, the original character a] >[)ca ring to have l»eeii that 
of a (‘onntrv chiwn, liook-no.st'd, shrill voiced, cowardly, 
hiastfnl, ami often sinphi, yet given at times to knavish 
tricks and slircwrl sayii^gs. In thorough accordance with 
this date, w’u tind tliat the earliest known jijijM firance of 
!A)licliinelle in France is at the comineiiceiiieut of tlie reign 
tti Louis XIV\, in the show of the puppet-playing dentist 
Jt-iin l>ri<»che. It might have l)et*n ex.[i(.*cted tliat the 
sln'ew’der and w’iltier side of the. irharacter would most <'oni- 
men<i itself to the Frem-li mind, ami therij is gixxl reason 
to believe that the l*olichinelle of Priocln* was neither a 
blunderer nor a fix>l. The puppet was ulmo.st immediately 
seixed U[>ori a.s the medium of [K»litical satire of the kiiul 
evemplitiod in tnc Lt‘fftr of Po/irhuu lle fo Canihud Mazann 
(It) 19), amJ it is described in the Comlmi dtt Ctjnjnn dt' 
us a “ [lelit Ksope do bois, remnant, tournaiit, 
virant, dansant, riant, ]uirlant, ]ietant'’ and as “ (-et hetero- 
clite miirmonset, disons mieux, cc drolitiipic Vsissu.*' In 
this there appear sign.s of transforinatiori, wlu.ther* tho iin 
[►orUition to France took |»laec before or after the alle^^'d 
hii|)rovenients of Qilceso. The hunclibaek had Ix-en long 
associated in France with wit and laughter, and there are, 
therefore, some grounds for Magriiii’s theory tjiat the 
northern Punch is of French origin, a Gallic type under 
an Italian name, tliongh there dix^s not ;';ooiu to ho MiHi- 
cient reason for adopting hi.s .suggestion that PoLichinelle 
was a hurlesiiue ]Kirtrait of Tk^rnais. The date of its in- 
troduction into Kngland has been disputtxl, Payne Collier 
Iieing of opinion that Punch and King William came 
together, a second vheoiy suggesting an t^rlier origin 
with the Hugiicmot refugees. In view of ite {;io)>u]arity 
in France prior to the iieetoration, however, it would be 
strange if its migration had been so long delayed, and it 
is more than prolmble that it crosaed the Channel m the 


wake of the Royalists. Apart from the gtmeral references 
by^ Pepy.s (1662) and by Evelyn (1667) to an Italian 
puppet-show at C,-oveut Garden, tho former makes men- 
tion (1669) of some poor peo[»Ie who called Uieir fat child 
1‘iincii, ‘‘ that wo^i being become a word of coininon use 
for all thal i.s thii^ and short.” An allusion to “ Punch- 
ineIlo.s”is al.'to to be found in I>utler.s t^atiro on English 
imitation of the French, and Aubrey 8p»eak.s of “a Puncli’ 
incllo holding a dial” as one of the ornaments of {Sir 
Samuel Lely’s house at Whitehall. Ihit, though tlie puppet 
(Htl not travel in the train of William of Orange, allusions 
tti it bi couie far more freipient after tlie Revolution of 1688, 
and tlie .skill of the Dutch in their treatment of pup}>et 
mcclianisiu may have (Tihunce<l its attractiveness. In 170.*3 
it was inlrt»dated at Havthulomew lair into a pn[ipct play 
(kf the creation of the world ; in 1709 No. 16) it 

was be ffnind in a repuvsentaiion of the Deluge, tlningh 
in a ditfereiit pari from that of the Alonius Polichinelle of 
Piron’s A /Av/»v//om ( 1722); ami in [710 (S/n'rftffor, 

No. 1 J) it i.s mentioned a.s a leading figure in Powell’s 
jmp]K:t sliow at (Voant Garden. The alleged satire ^>n 
Robert Walpole, enlitled A 7^afe oj a Tuh^ or f/tr 

Jlisfor// <if Robert Jborrt, the l*itppet-Sh(nem(ifi, (17L")), 
furnislies some detail.s of Ihinch performances, and Iiws an 
intere.'iling frontis[>ie(;e repre.senting Powell with Punch 
ami lii.s wife. The -Judy (or Joan, as .she appear.s to liase 
been .sometimes calle<l) is not i>f a specially grottssnue 
urdt.r, but tlie Punch is easily recognizable, in all but the 
fealure.s, which are of the normal pupjjet type. t)ther 
allnsion.s are to Ihi fimnd in Gay’s ,Sbepherd\< Werk — 

(\7[ i) and Sw'ift’.s Dinlo^fm t>dtrtum Mftd MuUi- 
tdr and Funothtj (1728). The older Jhinchindlo w'as far 
Ics.s •rt*stvicb.il in his actions anil circuin.stanci‘s than his 
modern sncces.sor. He fought xvith allegorical tlgiin^s 
rct)resenting want and weariness as well as with his wife 
aii<l with the police, was oji intimale term.s with tho 
patri.'irchs and the seven champions of (‘lirLsteiifloTn, sat 
on the lap of tJie epieeii of Sheba, lia<l kings and <b.ike.s 
for liis companions, and cheated the Impii.sition as well as 
the comne.ni luingman. Powell seems to liave introduced a 
trained ]ug whieli danced a minuet with Punch, and tlie 
French liavc occasion.ally eni]>Ioyed a cat in place *)f tlie 
dog 'r«)by, w hose origin is soiriowhat nm-ertain. A typical 
version of the niodern piny, with illnstratimis, was [niblished 
by IViyne (Vdlier and Oniksharik in 1828. (k. m. w.) 

PL’NI.^TDATIGN. See pAr..^^:o(:;ji.\rnY, vol. xviii. [». 

163. 

PDN.FAlt, Mho most northern pit»vincc of British India. 
Geograpliiftally the region called by this name is the tri- 
angular tract of country of which the Tudu.s and tlie Sutlej 
(Satlaj) to llioir confluence form two of the sides, the tliird 
being tlie lower liiinAla^a hills lM.^twetMi these two riveis, 

Tlie British province now includes a large c.vtcnt of country 
outshle these boundaries, on all three sides- l>eyond the 
Indus io the range of hills running parallel to it on the 
west ; beyond the SntUy ea.stw'ard to the .Jniiiria (Jainna) 
and souttiw’ard to a distance of 60 miles helow J)elhi ; 
within the hills, a large highland tract on tlie ea.st and 
anotlKiV on tlie wrest, wdth the Kashmir and Chninba terri- 
tories l>et.wxMm. The British ]>rovmce stretches north and 
south from 35° 10' N. lat. at the head of the hill district 
of HazAra to 27** 40' at the south end of tlie GnrgAon dis- 
trict, and east and west from 69“ 36' E. long, on the D6ra 
GliAzf KhAu and Sind frontier to 78** 5.5' on the Jumna, 

The length of the central line of communication acToss the 
province from Delhi to Peshawar by rail is 645 miles. 

Tiie name Pwtjah signifies “[country of] five rivers,"'* Rlv«, 

^ Pan^ah, iwcordiug to rocei.ved nuxkm upclHng ; but, |id hi other 
cAaas of iinpoj^ut and faiiAliar names, tlie old form U^comuiotdy . 
retamedi 
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the five river« being the great tributaries of the Indus ! udjoining rivers. The country between tiio *SutUj ami tlio 
(f/.v.), namely, the Jhelmn, Chiridb, Kavi, Bia.s, and RutJey.^ | liias is calhd the Jalitialar 1)«>;VI>3 it ineliules tlni districts 
These are all rivers of largo volume, but, on aceount of | Jalandar and Hushiiii|uii*. 'I'he long stiip between the 
the great witltli of sandy channel in their»|>a.ssage tiuough i’.ias Siillej and the Kin i, containing the greater part of 
the plains, their changing courses, and slatting shoals, they ; the (bu-dn^>!.ir, Amritsai', J.aliore, Montgomery, and Miiltaii 
are of very moderate value for steam navigation, though ; <li:^tiiety, is called the lUri j>oal). AjuI Ib-chna Dual) is 
they all support a coiishlerable boat* trallic. The iialiu | the tract lielwo.n tlie Ibivi and the Cliinab, end)ra('ing 
lias a course of about obO miles tlirougli theriinjab. Tlie j the Sialkdt and (bijranwala disliiets with the trans-Rari 
Jhel urn enters tlie jilairis a little above the town of Jhelum. ! portions of t lie disirii ts uf the lUirj J >oab. (Iiaj or , Inch 


Tlieuce it flows south-west about iM)0 miles to join the ; is the do;i].i l». twreii the (..'hi nab and the JheJum (Oe.jrat 
( liiuab. I he (. Iiiiuvb (ealled (Jhainlrabhaga in tlic hills, ! and Sh:Vh[»iir di'-'trii is }jiii' part of .liiaug), iiial Sitai Siigar 

being formed by the union <»f tin.* ( ’li.-indra and the Rhaga, i (Indus Sea; is the name \ thr- lar.-^e "hVd.- bttwet.m tlte 




both from the Ik'ira liachn 
Hills) enters tlio ruujab 
about 15 miles nortii of 
Sialkdt. .\bout 20a miles 
lowiu* down it receiva'.s tlie 
Jhelum on tile right, and 
aboni 00 miles farther tlio 
Ravi on tiie left. Alter 
a further <‘.ourse of alMint 
IwO miles it joins tlie Sut- 
lej. Tlie Ras i, after leach- 
ing the plains, follows a 
very winding course to il.s 
junclion with the ( hinab. 

A deserted liumurd inns 
generally }r.nvil!el to the 
present river throu;di part 
of the disiriet of Mont- 
gomery. The Jii.i.s eiilei's 
tle.^ Run jab in the (Jiir- 
ilaspur district, and ha 
course in tlie plains 
nearly lUO miles to its 
junction with tlie Siitlrj 
mvir JIari ki- l*ata.ii. The 
Sulh.j flows nearly 500 
miles tlirougli the jilains 
before it unites with the 
(’hinab, which is the jum* 
tioii of the livi* tributaries. 

Thence the united rivers 
(sometimes called /'////-///nZ 
or “ the five streams "j fhiw 
in (.me cljaiinel about 50 
miles To tin; Indus. 

Whilst the geiiei-al ntinie Punjab is ap]ilied to tlie whole 
country of tlie five rivers, there are distinct names for each 
of tlie “doilbs'* ((hi, two ; t'fh, water) or tract.s between two 

^ Tho iiamo tii-st ;;ivrn V)y tlio Arviins iiln-r Uifi iiaiiicjnilioa 

Stipta Sinflhu., <'ll livtTs'' ffu'su bc-in'r the Hvi? rivirs of 

the mojeni fNiuj.ih with the iuhlitioii of the I mins on t he one siJr. nml 
of tlie iSam.vWiiti on the other. In llie Vt^hc iK>t?in«J they me severally 
iwhlvensijfl as Sinilhi\ the [mins {ih^! liver) ; liVn.v.Vt, the Jheluni ; 
Asthii, ChiiiJih ; Airanrti iiud Montrlnnifni^ Ihivi ; VifHtsn, ]has ; 

SuUr^j ; mid Sarumrifti^ *Snrsut.i. It niny l»»? renuirked that 
Shuffid itself means "river,” and ,Sin^ttstrafif "h.iving ninuing waUM," 
an<l Unit cadi is a]»plie.il ns an ejiitliet to other great rivers. The 
Saraswjiii, alone of the seven, is not now ijreftt. It is repre.stMited l>y 
a channel or c.haiinols, oeeupyin;; the jio.sition assigned to the ancient 



Map of i’linj.ih. 

1 dlielniu and tlie Indus, imdiiding the Ibiwal I’indi, Jhclum, 
and Muzalhu'garli di.>tri« ts, wiiii ]»arts of Sliahjuir, PaiiMU, 
iha Ismail Klian. The higlicr and drii r ]!arts of the 
doabs arc called ‘‘"bar. ’ They mjo wasli nl not barren, 
scantily covm’dl with h»w sliridis, r‘a[iablc, wlam watt re 
of biiing well culri\at{al. The bar is tlie gniiU camel- 
grazing Infnl. Large areas of the M nzalliirgarli and Aluitan 
dist.ncts are “tlial, ’ barren tracts of sliifting sand. Hie 
iiiuhlle. part of the H;d( 1 )oal>, in the. Amritsnr ilistrict, 
bears the distinctive name of Mdnjlia (middle) as the 
cimtrc and hcadv{Uavtei*s of the Sikli nation, coiitiiining 
their two sacred tanks of >\mrit.'^fir and Turan Tdran, and 

nu.ch.i.rai«e.l stmin., l.«t now nearly dry for a gS'p.irt’ort’in-'yoar^ j l-'P’llalion of Juts, J{,-ij,.Ut.y ainl < Jlljnrs. 

for, tniliko the others, it conie.'i only from the lower hills, not from | llie Malwa Slkbs, again, arc tliose f.d the Cls-Sutlcj country. 
T>orf»etual snows. The lttr>;o Ijody of water which it onmes for a time ; .Besides the gimt rivers, the distinguishing fiuiturc of Minor 
ill the rainy season never reaches the Tndus, town rds which it directs . I’uiijab, tlicro aro some others deserving of notice rivers. 



Trag (AllahiVhad), 

najnt) 7^**A*w*. The ftaranwnti dmppeil out of the eninnenition of the 
rivera of the early Aryan aettlenicnt : and, when in later days the Indus 
whJcb reciMVo^. all the others, oeoeed to hvi rockoned along with them, 
the (N^iiTirtry took its name Pm^ikanada, and afterwards hi Prraian 
form, Punjabi 


Kuuhar, from the Kashmir hilU, flows down the Kaghaii 
valley (tlie np}J«r part of the HazAm district) and joins 
the Jhelutu at Muzafiardbad. The Biran and the Ddr in 
Haaslira unite and near Torb^la run into tlie Indus, which 
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lx‘]ow Attock also rocoivcs the ITarro from IlazAra. Tlie 
Kurraia, in Afghanistan and llowin^< tlnongli tlic 

Ikinni'i district, falls into tlu; fiidus near Isa Khil, and 
the Sohan, from the lower hills of Kaslniiir, joins it alwve 
Kalahagh, Tlie P>iinl»ai\ from the Kashmir Hills, below 
the Pi'r l^anjul Pliss, niiis into flai Cliiiidb near Wa/drA-bfid. 
The l)i'% from tlie Jannnu Mills, joins llie Ravi near 
(jJngaira. Sunth of the Sutlej the Markandti, the Saras- 
wati, the Oaggar, and the (liitang, from the lower liills 
of Sirmur, whuh are violent torrents during tlie rainy 
season but nearly dry at other times, .fli»w towards tlic 
Indus, but never reach it, being lost in the sands of the 
liikain'r and IJahaw.alpur desert. 

A.rt;ii 'riie urea of the Punjab |>ro]uT, tlie triangular tract of 
country between the Indus and the Sutlej, is about (>:?,00t) 
s({uare miles; tlie whole area of the ihitisli province is 
and of tlie feudatory states 3o,iSl7, making a 
total of 112,-lli) scpiurc miles. This area is for tlic m(»st 

Physiivil |>ari a great alluvial i)lain. "Jlie north-east side of the 

lealuics province is a l»eJt of li ill-country, the outer margin of tlie 
Himalayas, on which are the valuable liill-staticnsivf Mnrree, 
.Dalliousie, J)harmsala, Kassauli, Sab.itlni, Dagsliai, ami 
fSimla. Ill tlie Delhi and (Inigaon districts is the north 
eml of the Aravali range. A part of the extremity of 
these liills bocame well known at the time of the siege of 
Delhi in ISo? under the name of tlie Jlidge,’' which was 
lield by tlie British troops. Between the Jhelum ami the 
Indus is the Jiilly region known by the general name of 
tlie Salt Hango, containing the inexhaustible stores of rock- 
salt which have been worke<l for many centuries. The 
salt is dug from ononnovis caverns entered liy narrow^ 
tunnels. Tlic salt-hills are contiiiucd west of the Indus, 
where the salt is dug from open <|uarrics. A double range 
of bwv hills runs south-w'oshMird from the Indus iiitar the 
mouth of tlie Kurraui. The part near the .south eml called 
Sheikh ihidiii (Sheikh Shahab-uddin) is a useful .sana- 
torium, tliougli of no great height or great extent. The 
we, stern bonmlary of tlie jiroviiice is the line range of the 
Suliiiitin Mountains, diiiding the I’unjali from Afghan- 
istan. The Jlriti.sli possessions do not extend beyond the 
base of the liills, which are occupied by very independent 
tribes. It is only wdthiii a short time past that any e.xact 
knowledge has been obtained of the interior of tliese hills, 
beyond tlie parts visited in the course of the numerous 
frontier expeditions for the puni^hinent of inroads into 
llritisli territory. A survi'y was made for the liist time 
ill 1883 of the line mountain m.^iss containing the snowy 
peak Takht-i-fSuliiiiiiii (.Solomon’s throne) and its sur- 
roundings. 

Mineral lk‘sides the rock-salt the mineral proilucts of the Bimjab 

products. not many, l/imestone, good for building, is obtained 
at Clianiot on the (.'liinab and at a few other places. 
There are extensive aluni-]»eds at KdlAbfigh on tho Indus. 
A small ijuantity of coal is found in the Salt Hlaiige in 
disconnected beds, mostly at a considerable heiglit above 
the |>lain, and not very accessible, tlie Vieds thinning out 
w'estwards from the iJlieluin to tlie Indus. Petroleum is 
found ill small (|uautities at a number of placixs in the 
U.-'iwal Pindi, Kohdt, and Bannii districts, being gatliered 
from the surface of poids or collected in shallow^ ]»its. It 
is u.sed for making gas for tho station of Ilawal Pindf. 
In almost all parts of the Punjab there is ‘‘kankar,'*' 
rough nodular limestone, commonly found in thick beds, 
a few feet below the surface of the ground, used for road 
metalling and burned for lime. 

Crepfi, As in other parts of India, there are commonly two liar- 
vests' in the year. The spring ci-ops are wheat, barley, 
gmin, various vegetables, oil -seeds, tobacco, and a little 
opium ; the autumn crops, rice, niillcts, maize, jiulses, 
cotton, indigo, and sugar-cane. Tea is now extensively 
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eultivated in the KAngra district. Flax has been pro- 
duced successfully, but the cultivation has ii^>t been ex- 
tended, Hops have l>eon grown experimentally, for the 
Murree brewervvon neighbouring hills ; tho cultivation in 
Kashmir has beeif more encouraging. 3'otatoos are grown 
extensively on cleared areas on the hills. The Punjab 
[hxmIuccs freely many of tlie Indian fruits, but none of 
sjiecial excellence except tho peaches of J^esliaw^ar. Grapes 
are grown in many of tlie Ilumilayan valleys, where the 
rain is not excessive, also at Peshawar ; but they are in- 
ferior to those brought from Cabul. 

The forest area of tlie I’ljnjab consists of -IGO l square ForesU 
miles reserved, uiulor tho management of the forest depart- 
ment, and 13,000 square miles under the district oflicers. 

Tlie demarcation of protected and reserved forests is being 
extended. Tlie wasteful destruction of tree.s is checked 
in tlie hill forests rented from native slates by tlie British 
Government. The principal reserved forests are the deixlAr 
(Citlrua Dtndnra) and irln'l /onf/l/oiiff) trai^ts in the 

liills, the plantations of slii'sliani ASV.ss?y) and sal 

(S/mna rftlnidii) in plains, and the fuel rakhs or [ive- 
serves {Aairifts Pro^f^pis^ Ac.). 3‘he average nett surjOus 
of forest income for the ten years 1870-85 was lls. 101,800. 

The rainfall in tlie Punjab varies greatly in diltcreut C'limaUi, 
parts and fniin year to year. The maximum (12()’55 
inches in the year) i.s at J >harmsala, on the face of the higli 
north wall of the Kangr.i valley; the minimum (5*U0) j.s 
in the Mnzafhirgarli district, in a country so open and so 
far from the sea there are extremes of licat ami cold. A 
temperature of 128" Fahr. in the shade has been recorded, 
and a winter temperature of 25" at sunrise is not in- 
frequent. At Lahore, on tho grass, the thennoineter lias 
been known to fall to 17\ 

Of the w hole area of Jhitish Punjab (10r),()32 sr juarc CultiMt 
miles) 3G,755 square miles are cultivated and GI,2G3 un-tj''ij. 
cultivateil, flic remaining 50 1 1 being reckoned unciiltiva])le. 

An area of 75,131 square miles (48,377,700 acres) is held 
by 33,020 village conununities, formed of small proja ietors 
liaviiig joint interests and joint rospousilulity for the laml 
revenue, Imt cultivating eacli his owm land. Among tlie 
PatliAns of tJie trans-Indus dislriids the tribe and not thvj 
village eoniniiiiiity i.s in some cases tlie jointly responsible 
body. Tliere are 310G esttates of larger proprietors, with 
a total area of 4,531,115 acres ; and there are 10,210,872 
acres of waste land, the ]a*operty of the Cjloveinment, of 
Avhich les.s tlian one-half is capable of cultivation. The 
total area under wheat is seven millions of acres. Tliere 
is ail inert^asing export of wheat, gram, rice, and oil- 
seeds. 

Irrigation for large areas is froih canals and from rescr- Irriga- 
voirs, and for smaller areas from wells. The canals arc of tioii. 
two kinds, those carrying a permanent stream throughout 
tho year, and those w liidi fill only on the jieriodical rising 
of the river.s, the latter commonly known as “inundation 
canals.” There are only a few parts of the country pre- 
senting facilities for forming reservoirs, l»y closing the 
narrow' outlets of small valleys and storing the accumulated 
rainfall. Tho old canals made by the jMohamnicdau rulers, 
of w'hich the principal are Firoz’s (‘anal from the Jumna 
and the Hasli Canal from the liavi, have been improved 
or reconstructed by tho Briti^li Government. The principal 
new* canals are tho Sirhind, draw'ii from the KSutlej near 
Kiipar, and irrigating ])arts of tl)e native states of PatiAla 
ami Nabha as well as British territory ; the BAd DoAb Canal 
from the Kavi ; the Sw'At Canal, drawn from the SMt river 
at Abazai ; and inundation canals in the districts of Fifdz- 
pur, ShAhpur, Mill tin, and the DArajAt, from the Sutlej, 
the Jhclum, the ChinAb, and the Indus. iWater was 
adtuitted into the Sirhind Canal on 1st July ' 1882. Its 
branches are still under construction. 
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Tlio population of tlic British provineo in 1881 niunberwl 
lS,Sn0.437, of tho femlatory states 3,861,688; total, •>2,712,li»tT. 
Tliis total ninnb(3r consists of ; — 



British 

Territory. 

Native 

.SAle.S. 

Total. 

Mohainiiiodnns 


l,IH7,2Si 

n.e,n?,4:{4 

Hinrliis 

7,l;ir«.:i2S 

l!,li.M,7l)7 


Siklis 

J,T-'1,004 


1,7)0,111 

Jnlna 

tl.'i.SLni 


4l!,ll7S 

Christians 

3;i,i20 

270 


iinddhists 

2,}Si;.4 

3R7 


P.arsis 


H 

403 

(.Hliere 

1,1 

1 

l,tS4 

The nulstians arc thus dif.trl- 
buted ; - 

Enoiprnn, nritlsh subjei'ts 

JS,8fi0/t;)7 


*J:!,Tri,120 

10,761 

1M» 

10.020 

Other Kmoiwan and Ainerie.ati 

17,015 

H 

17,0-.*a 

1'hir.H.siHn I 

bSL>l 


I.S14 

Native 1 


1 «■;! 

.'h'.U2 


; oil, 4^0 ~j 

1 1 

1 :-i:h0;»9 j 


'I'lio Pniijah has one-foin-tli of tlio MoIiainnKMl.ni iiiljaliilants of 
linlia, ono-twcnticth of the Hindus, and idcvcn twolfllis of the 
Sikhs. Of the Hindus tlio classes most larjL'ely re|>rose]jt<*d :ue 
Jilts (1,432,720) and Raj nuts (1,677, r>69;. 'Hu re me in llie Pnnj.il) 
rertaii) criminal trilx^s, always under siirveillanre, of whieli the 
popidaiion is at present 13,0r»7. 

The Irihes of the we.siern liill frontier an* Mohammedans ami 
Pathiin.s in tins north and Pialm his in the sontli (with one Pathan 
irilie •fUiioiijLj them). Tlicro are .si\teeii prim ipal ralluui trihes, of | 
whieh tljo most imjiortant arc the Monnmd, AfnVli, and Orakzai 
<»M the IN'shawar hovder, and the Wa/.iri adjoining Banmi and the 
Orrajat; mid seven Bahieh tribes on tlic HeiaOhazi Klian ):»ordcr, 
tin* oliiof of whicli are the Ud/diir, .Marri, and 

'file Uiilisli province is divided for admiiiistrat ivc purposes inf (♦ 
thirty -one vUstriots, each under a <leputy <*(miniis.siom.r, ^’ouped in 
. six divisions, eueh umler a eoinmissioner. 
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The native .states in feudal subordination to the British Oove.rn- 
ment and in coniiexitm wdth tlie Pniijal) arc tluriy-.six in number, 
tbirty*one Himlu ami live MohaTmmxlari. Of these many arc very 
insigniticant, tho rulers lieiiig netty liiij|>ut chiefs of ohl ianiily ami 
small means. The highc.st cni«T in rank and inijKutance is tin; 
maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu, .a Doi^ra Ibijput (seo vol. xiv. ]». 
12). The next is tho innhar.ij.’i of I’atiAi a (y. c.). The Moham- 
medan .stale of Balniwalpiir on the Sutlej is next, with a popula- 
tion under half a million and a revenue of about. 20 lakhs. Next 
in order are the rajas of Jiml and N.tr.iiA (y. e.), ei.s-Siitlcj states. 
They arc .lats, like the m.aharaja of Patiala, of the Phulkinii clan 
(named from Phi'il, the. founder of those three houses, in the rnidille 
of la.st century). Next comes tho irija of Kavuuthat.a (tj.v.) in 
tho fertile Jalandar Uoah, of tho Ahluwalia family. Of the rest 
the most important in point of revenue are the state.s of Mamirin 
the hill country wc.st of the Sutlej, and Sarinnr in tho hills cast 
of that liver, under KAjnut rule»^, and FanMkdt and Maler Kotla 
in tho plains, cis^Sutlcj, tno former Hindu, the latter Molnimmcdmi. 

Of tho 22,700,000 ix'ojilc in tho Punjab, in British territory and 
the native states, al>out 14,000,000 speak the provincial lan.ijimgc, 
PanjAbi, which varies in cliaracter in diiroront parts of tho ]»ro- 
vinco. About 4,250,000 speak IliNDirsTANi (</.??.), this number 
including thoso whose ordinary vernacular is Hindi, but who 

1 Tl»e ngiires for tho Ilissiir and FlnS/pilr districts an* only nppmxiat.'ito, 
t»ut tho Hum ..of the two tt>Kcthcr is correct. In the redistribution which ts 
now being carried out tlie former district of HIrsa boa lieen aU>UshQil ; 
the eastern p' rt is added to Hlimdr and the western to Firdzpnr. In the above 
atatementhalf of the area and }>opulat(on has beau awilgned to each. 


understand and arc gradually adopting the more comprehensive 
Hindiistiiii. These two huiguagcs arc the most gcm:iMlly used 
lliroiighoiit the province, hut not cnnally in all parts. Ti)e <jiher 
l;ingUM^c.s in use are more or less local. J.'itki, spoke. ii hy about 
l,5OO,d(J0, Is-longs chiclly to tlio south-east district.s. The Inngnago 
t»f the. e.istejii hill coniitry Ls a form of Himli, spoken hy ahont 
1,500,060. Dumi is tlie langiiag* of the nort luTU hills, .smi Ka.shmiri 
of a few large bodies of Kashmir workpeople at liiuliilna, Nurjnir, 
Amritsar, and sonu- other }»lai‘es. The language of the Pal buns •»f 
the northern pan of the trans-lmliis fronlieris Pushtu (.see vol. i. 
p. 238). Ikiluchi is spoken nu the same frontier, fuithcr sontl), ad- • 
jaecnt to Balm hislan, Simli ;it the extreme .soiitl), next to Sind, 
ami Jhign', a variety of Hindi, in the eis-Sntlej district hor<leiing 
on Ibkain'r. Then* are also .s»»me miimr local dialects, and a few 
jicoplc speaking languages nut of t lie Pniijab,- Pcrsi.in, Bengali, 

Maliral hi, I'urki, Tibetan, Nipalese. Hiiidu.st.ani is I he. language 
of the law' courts ami of .all onliuaiy oltb.ial ami ollu-r communica- 
lions with chiefs and ]»eoplc. 

Many hooks, perioilie.d.s, and jk w.-jiapcrs arc ]iul»li.'^hcd In some of 
the.se spoken languages, (In; greatest imuiber in Him.liistani, fdhers 
in Himli, Panj.ihi, Pushtu, and Pcisian, alst) iome in San.skrit and 
clas.sical whii h aiv not spoken. During the last tpiait'!r of 

which the details ar*; ]Uiblisheil 366 hooks w{;rc lenisteie.h 161 
Hindu.stoni, 13.5 Hindi, 36 Pnglish, 16 Arabic, (he icst hilingiial. 

I'licre arc 7 Knglish ;ind 23 vcinacnlar pciiodii-al-i, montldy and 
fMitnightly, and ‘2S vernacular newsiiapms arc ]iublishcd in the 
British province and 3 in mnivc stales. 

Thu nfnnhc’i' of I'hildren umh-r instruction in schools in the Pini- Ivlina- 
jab is l.'^kOOO tPOOO girls). 'J’here are 15.M) primary .>.c1jooIs lor lion, 
hoys, ‘266 middle sclicwds, ‘.in high sehoids, and 3 imlu-sliial sehooU, 
also a training college and 4 normal schools. For girls ihim* are 
321 primaiy .schools, 1 middle, 1 high, 1 industrial, and 4 iioiinal 
sclioohs. The liigln r and sp»cial I'clncational instiiutioms arc llio 
T.ahorc riovoniinent College, 1h(‘ Cambridge I’ni versify Mi si(»n 
Colh‘gc at Delhi, tlic Driental College of ilie Punjjih I’niveisity, 
the Medical JSi liool, aii<l the Mayo Seliool of Art, tlie la.st tliiee at 
iiahorc. A wants scliool, for tiic orphans of iSikli cliiid's, estab- 
lished at Ambali in I.SdT, is alioiit to lie e.xlended to receive other 
up]ier-elas.s .stmlents. The Coveininent department of public in- 
strueVion wa.s established in 1856. In 1868 the first pro['osal of a 
university f<»r (In* Ibinjab wms made, i.-hiefly at llie instance of tin* 
literary society called tho Anjmnan-i-Punjab, with the support of 
tlio nativn cliicfs. The institution took the fv»rui in 1870 of ilic 
Punjab University College, and it was rai.sed in November 183*2 
to tin; statu.s of .i nnivmsily. 'riiere are. .several other litcrai-y 
societic.s in the I’nnjah bcsidc.s the Anjuman nt Baliore. 

Tin* police force numlxr.s 16,827 iin n, with 580 onieer.s, 6S of 
whom arc ICnrojwans. There i.s in additi«.m a s[»ocial frontier j«o]ii e. 

'fho niilitarv foreo in occupation of the Punj.ah consist.s of i t ; Army. 
Biitish troops (of whieli it Ij.is a larger prc'portion (Iran any other 
pnw'iijee) ; ^2) native t loops of tin; regular Indian army ; (3 j tin? 

Punj.ib frontier for»‘e, a local I oily ol^-rivalry, infantry, and artillery, 
ordinarily employed only on tlie mililaiy duties of the western 
frontier ; and (4) the iVonrier mildi.i, eomiuiscd of men ('f tho If.uder 
tribes, both uithin find witliool Piiilisli rt'rrifory, employed a.s 
auxiliary U> (ho regular troops, to granison ei rtaiii of the sin:ilh*r 
fortiticil posts along tln> IVonli« r. I’lieic is also a volunteer rilk*. 
eorps of iuiriipcans at the large stations and on the lines of railw.iy. 

'Pl.e total military force, including polne, of the mitivc st.ites in 
eoiiiicxion wiili tin* Pnnjali i.s ‘21,506. 

Most of the native mauulaeturcs iif the Punjab are tho.se eommon Mami- 
to other parts of India, such as the ordinary cotton labrics, plain I'iielurcs 
woollen hJaiikcls, unglazcd iiottciy, •‘tnd cord, gr.i.ss marring, 

paper, leather-work, Inass vts.sels, .simple agrieultural implements, 
ami the t<x.ds ii.scd in Trades.- Other mamirai turc.s, m»t .so gt lu ial, 
yet not ptM uliar to tlie Punjab, arc woollen fal.iries, carjx ts iiml 
.shawls, silk cloths and mnbroidcry, jewellery and ornamental 
metal'WorK, wnod ami ivory carving, lurncvl ami l;n.'ijmrc<l wood- 
worj:, glazed ]‘Ottcry, arms and aimour, and musical in.stiumcnts. 

But some of Ihes*.* classes of mannfaeture are repivseutod by work 
of sjioeial kinds or .spra-ial excelh’m e in parlii iilar pnrt.s of ibo 
Punjab, notably the silk falu-ics of .Multan and of Bahawalpnr, the 
capital of tho native .stale ; the rni pels (d’ Lahore, Pc.shawar, Ac. ; the 
“kashi” (see Kashi) or glazed tile -work (an ancient art still 
practised in a lew (daecs) ; “koft-kuri,” inlaid nietal-work (goM 
wire on ,st(?t*l), chiclly made at Oiijrat and Sialkdt ; shawls and 
other line woollen fabrics, made by KfLslimin' workpeoi'lc at laidiaii-i 
and Xurpiir, as Wi ll .as in Kaslnnir ; ‘Mungls,’’ w'alst ami turban 
scarfs, made at Peshawar, Baunn, Ac. ; silk embroidery for shriwls, 
scarfs, and turbans, at Dcllii, I.ahore, and Multan ; ciubroiderv <'U 
(■loth for clepliant-trapnings, bod and table covers, Ac., at IkiIioiv 
and Mhitun ; ennmelliHl oruamouts, in Kangra ami Miiltan ; ipiill 
embroidery on Icathev, iu Kangi'a and Simla; lacquered wood- 

> The Inilia MuHoum at fconth Kensington lin.s an excellent serioH of ri']*re- 
sentattons ot nativ<* urtioaiiH and llielr imslv of working, from the pencil of the 
presont director of the r.ahoiv School of Art, Mr J. L Kipling, formerly of Uie 
ScUfJOl of .\Tt at Boinlmy, 
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carved wood -work on hoiist^s ami on ho-its. Amon;? the Punjub 
arts shouhl l.)o incntioncl tlic artificial now-inakin^^ practis^Hi hy a 
special class ofsur^^eons at Kaiinra. Injury has l>ocn done U» some 
of the native arts of tlic I'linjal*, as of cuher paiLs of India, l»y 
nnwise *:«»pyiij^ of Knr()[»euM j»(iU.ci ns. "J'lu; kaht)re Holiool of Art 
is ••\}H?ctcd to correct this ami promote the stmly and cx»x’ution of 
native forms a lid •lcsi;[(ns. 'fhc. Lahore Museum contains illustra- 
tij)n.s ol the a. ts ami m.innracturos, as well ;\s raw proiiucts, of the 
ihinjuh, and a lar;»o cn1If*i.'tiou of the sculptures, mostly Biuhlhist, 
and many of (Intck \vi)rkmanshi}», found in the nortli-wcst of the 
province, i lnclly Iriins-l mins. Upwards of ‘200 < Ira'co^ Ijuddlnst 
S' ldplurcs iv<Me excavated iii Yusuf/ai in US8;J and IS84. 'fhe 
nnmlnT of visitius to the T-ahore Museum during the year 1881 
was upward ■« of 2.M,000. The value of tlie imports into tin; Punjab 
during tin* same year was l’t>8l,lt>7, ami i»f theox|KU*t.s 
The chief lines of exjHirt. and import li-allic, "i]»art from tin* trade 
with the immetliat.cly mljoining irountrics, htg on the one si4le the 
railway to Delhi and the. North West Provinces, ami on I lie other 
the Indus llivc.r and Indus Valley Ibiilway to Sind ami tho sea. 
IMirt Pnnjul) cxy»orts wheat, tea, rock, salt, sugar, ami otlu r pro- 
iluols, ami articles of hs-al maniifaelure. Knglish yaere-gcMvls, 
cutlery and other metal-work, fruits (especial ly IVoiu Afghanistan 
ami Kashmir), rice, dings, ami syiiees an; ainoiig the eldid imports. 
The Tm>st imporUnt trade- cent res are Delhi, Peshawar, Alidlaii, 
and Amritsar. There is a large amount of both exjiort and import 
trade with the eoniitrics on the nortli-west IVoiitifr. Klfort.s were 
made for some time h}’ tho Government to promote trade lu‘tweeii 
the Piiujahatid Kashgar. Init: witliont much result. 'rh.M;ndeavonr 
is now l:M‘ing canied on l>y yijivate enterprise, 'rhero are great 
difiieiill.ies in the. hill eownti y hetweeii, where the goods have to be 
can iod on mules ami jMmics. 

The revenue of the lliilish jwovime i.s ,e'h 2 -l‘ 2 , Of this sum 

J (rorjsisting of himl revenue 1 , ‘iviO, 880, and inimn* 
items X-18t, P- goi-s to the impeiial treasury: X'l,! 10,^70 is 
juovinei.il, raisi'd and (‘Vpenileii in the prrivince in a»ldition to an 
imnorial gniit ; nnd £‘210,727 is derived from h.»eal rates ami mis- 
eellaneons income, and is hvally e\'pcndc«l. 

The total length of railways in the provincf* now open for 

trallic i.s 120.^) miles. Tlie main central line from Delhi i«> Pesha- 
war is 045 mile.s in h ngth, <»f wliieh Pio are east of the Jumna in 
the North-West Provinee.s, ami in llm Punjab. Other lines now 
ojK-n arc— I,ahore to Multan 208 niile.s, ami 10 to 8hir-Shah, the 
port of iMVilfaii on the rliimUi, Multan to I’llniwalpur 8;;, Delia 
Ui liiwari 52, Kiwari to Ili.ss.'ir 80, llisnar to I''ir6/.]Hir J30, Amritsar 
to Pathankdt fi7, Wazirabad to SialkoL 27, Lala Alnsa (near 
Giijnitlt to Piml I'Jadaii Klniii ami llu; S.ilt Mines fi2, Ib’iwal Pim.li 
to Kliirshhulgarli 77 . <)ther lines arc niidcu* < onslrncf ion. 'fln rt; 
are 14fi7 iniics of metalled ro.'ul, ‘Jikirifi iinim;lalh d, ami 2fi7<) miles 
of navigable river. In tbi.s e^Mint.iy of great rivers, erf)Ssiiig lim-j 
n1 roa«l, the value of boat-bridges is very gin.'it. During the five 
V«;ar.s following tin; eon.st.rnelion of tlic liritlge. of bo.ats over tlic 
Imlii.s at I.Vra l.snmil Klian the aniiiia] enrnel traffic iM-twecn 
Afghanistan and tlie Punjab by the (binird Pass, Uirougli tlie liill.s 
on the west, incre.i.sed from I’itbOOO to So, 000, witi^ eorrcs]>omliiig 
im rtyise of the “firm" or gra/ingtax paid by lint I 'ovim la camel- 
drivers. This tiad<;-roMtc a.ml tlii-s elrtss of < aiTi»;is arc of .some im- 
jHn-rarKc. kor a long limo to eoinc they are not likcOy to make 
Way for otlen' means of transport by roml or raihftad, though the 
tr-atk! will grov,. The Povimla are a travelling tribe belonging to 
the Gliil/ai eoniif.rv in Afgliaiiisran. They make .annual trade 
journeys into India by this i«nile, wliich i.s .an easy ami go<»d one, 
eap,l]d»:'. of being fnrm!il to inoro account. Tlic Sikh.s imj»o.se.d ; 
heavy dutif;.s on tin; goods they liroiiglit, 'j’lio n mission of tln-sc i 
duties by tlic PiHtisii Ibiveniim'iiC gn-atly <neoiir.aged the trade,, j 
whi(di i.s MOW fuil.lier In'lpid by tin; boat-bridge neiaM.H^h(? Imln.s. 
Thei-f; .arc many ]*iis.s<'s through tin- liills bedween iJritirdi India ami | 
Afgbunistan, of wliich the jnineipal are — the Kliyber in tho n^ith, | 
dose to Peshawar, the noan-.st way to Gabiil ; the liolan in the ' 
south, apjiroiiclied from .Shikarpiir and .lacobabnil in Siml, l;hc way | 
to ttimtln and Caiidahar ; ami between them three others looking 
towards (dm/rn', n.aimdy, Diiinal l’:us.s, tlic valley of 'the. iiiiited 
Oumal arid /.hob rivers opjioiwte l)era Lsmail Khan, and the Kiirrani 
an<l Dawar routr*s <ij)po.sih* Pannii. 

While, tin; amount of railway and otlicr trafTl<’ has been sbrnlily 
increasing with the. facilities alfordetl, the demands on ih*; jiost- 
olficT and tdcgrajdi liavc likcad.so boeu growing nijJdly. 'file 
annual nunilwr of letters and jwwl-cards, now about t wenty juillions, 
liras ne 4 ivly douhlod in ten year.s. The tdi‘gra]»h luis had « tlm.tuat- 
ing inertyise in the; iminber of measages, which during the year 
1881 w«« ujiwards of 142,000. 

—For the early history of the Punjab from tbo Aryan 
immigration to tim rise of tbe Mogul dynasty the reader may 
eon.snit the artiide (vol. xH. p. 770 * 7 .). It dewrvea, how- 

ever, to be specially iioteil litre with reference to thsit |>enud that 
from tho time of Alexander ouward.s Greek settlers renmiiied in 


the Punjab, aiid that Greek artists gave their sorvicca for Rtiddhi.st 
work and iiitrmluecd features of their own aw hi tec. tore, in liidiau 
a.s well as (irceian biiiblings. llesidea the Ivvtes anil capitals of 
large Gn-ok columns ut Shah-deri (Taxila) and d.-ie where, numeiwi.s 
.seiilptuiv.s of Greel« workinan.sliip have been found at. various phiecs. 

'I’heso aro single st.arie.s (prol.iably iK»rt iait.s), also figures of Ihiddh.i, 
and ivpreseiitalion.s of .setmes in Ins legendary hi.sioiy, ami other 
siihjcets. They are obtained from rniim of moiiastorie.s and other 
buildings, from mounds, and the, remains of villages or iiionnimMital 
tojie.s. Of Ihiddlii.st buildings now remaining tlic mo.st eon.spieuoa.s 
,10 well as fli.stim;tivo in eh.*ir.aeter are the. toj»e.s (.v/hif^ur), in .s)ni|)i! 

;i jilaiii lu*mi.sj)here, raised on a platform of two or more stages. 

Om; of the largi st of these i.s at Maiiikyala., 1 4 niile.s ea.'-J of Ibiw.il 
Pindi, 'I'liesi.! Bmldhi.st hnihlirigs and seul|)tines are all juobalily 
tbe work of the two ociitiine.s bc.lbre and the thris* or four alter 
tiu; ln'ginning of the Oliristian era. "J’hc eliaracter of the .seiiljitiin.-s 
is now well known from tho specimens in tin; India Museum. South 
KeTi.sington, nml both origiii.-ils and e.a.sts of others in the Lahore 
Musenin. Uiifoi Luiiatel v thov have no n.aincs or in.sci iptions, which 
give so mneh valm; to tin; .si'iilptiiivs of tin*. Ilharlmt to|>(‘. 

Mho .si'veral bodic'.s of si!*ttleis in the Punjaii from the earlie.st Tiibes 
time.s liave fonncil groups of families or elans (not identical with and 
Indian ea.stes, but. in many cases joining tlnun), which liavc gc-m'i ' .’hin.s. 
ally jHX'HC'rve.il di.stincl. cliai.ietcn.s|i(*s ami followed ccilaiii cImssc.s 
of oeeiipnlion in jtarticiilar parts of tlie country. Some of fin* 
existing I lilies in tin; Punjab are believed to lx; tr.ieeablc to the 
early Ary-aii .settlers, a.s tlie Pliatti trilM*, whose spia ial ’-egion is 
lUiatti.’ifia .south i.if tin; Suricj, and who have also in ib<‘ village 
of Pindi l»}iatti;in a reeonl of their c.arly ixenjiatioii of a tijo l of 
country on ilu* left bank of the Cliimib, we.st of l/ilioi'c. Tic* 

Ih'igia, another Aryan elan, I'clong to a trat t of tlie l.uvci- bill:, 
iM-twcen the Cliimib and tbe IL'i\ i. Others similarly h.r’c tlieir 
.special ancient Jocaiitii's. To the ('.arlicr .settlers- ilu; dark 1 : 0 c 
'!l.)a.syu) whom tin; -\.ryans found in the country, ami wb(> are 
oominonly sjioken of a.s al>i.Migine.s — iK'loiigeil, as i.s .supixised. tJic 
old trilx; enllod Takka, wliose name is found in Tak.“-Ii;i -.•■ilii or 
Ta.xibt .\iid from tin* later foivigners again, the I mio Scythian.'-:, 
are ]»robubiy de.s<*cnded the great .bit ti'ibt; of cultiv.iloi.s, al.'w» tin* 
Gujars, a ]»;i.s1oral peo|)Ic .and traders, ami olhcis. Some of llu; 
tribe.s or sections of llierii, lia\ ing re* ci veil ilie Hindu faith ami 
the .system of ea.sle, liavc aftcrw.anls given large bo*li*!s ol'eoiivi i ts 
to Mohammedani.sm, so that tliere ,'m; now Mindms and Alohaiii' 
medaii.s of the same tribe eontinuing to luair the sann* name. 

'rinu’c are. Mohammedan Uajj'iit.s. and there are both Hindu ami 
AbduiniTood.in ..lats, and .so with ollu'i.s. 

It was during tho event.s wbieli bionglit IVibar, the first of llu; cikh 
Mogul dyna.sty, to tlm thifuie that: the. .se t. of the. Sikhs jaose. .M-et. 
Niinak, the found*'r, ileriv*'*! his first i*lca.s of the moveineiit he >v.i*> 

In l(-a*l from KalJr of Ibinaras, a, Moliaimucdan by birth (it is 
liclicved), who joined liiinself to .a .s<*et of Hindii.s and strove in 
give to Huur religion a new Ibj-m nml spirit free, from hlolatry. And 
the Sikh religiun of Hu; Pniijab, founded on this iiuKlel, wa.s a 
i*'formed ami monotheistie Hinduism. Nanak was born in 1 lO'J 
at T/ilwamli ini the. ll;lvi, and lived to tin; age of sc'.vcnty, leaving 
a 1.117.^15 number of follow’i.T^ at b i.s ilea tin "J'lie. name Sikli means 
“di.seijdc," and tlie strength of the movement lay in the relation of 
Hiodi.seipl*' to the ‘'guru'’ or spiritual guide. In the time of P*^ibal^^ 
sue*v.^.‘<or, Ilumaynn (who av;i-s only in the I'unjab during tho tem 
|H)r.iry .sm-ecss of hi.s rival, Sbir Khan Sur), llio Sikhs weie nmb-r 
the. dim tion of tho seeonil of their guvii.s, Angad (1. ">80- 155?.), and 
of the tliird, .Ainar Diis (1552 1574). During the long reign ol 
Akbar (I55ii-|ijrt5) the Siklrs iiierefi.st;d in lUinbe.r and jtower under 
tho mild and lilieral rnlo of n Molianimedan enipmor who wa., 
morn than toleiant in all matters of religion. Ho nimwlf .songl.t 
tliligenlly for knowbslgo of other f.iiths, and Amar IbU, the Sikh 
giirii, wa.s one of those who ha*! eoiifereneo.s with him. Kani Dfls 
."^on-iii-biAv of Amar D;w, sneereded him in 1574, Ho received from 
Akbar a gift of a jiieee. of land, on whie.b he dug t)ic laigc sijtiaro 
tank afU;r\v;«-*l.s called Amrit.sar (“the pool of immortality In 
the last year of tliD guru’s life the Piinjah w.*ls vi.sitcd, on Akbm s 
invitation, liy .st;vcral Je.suit latlicrs from Gon, wlio were roi*eive*l 
wvi.li great favour. To them tho (!ni}M;r()r gave a .sito for a eliiirch 
in the city of Lahore, and the eliurch wa.s built at hU (;x|>en.s4\ In 
1581 rtani Dfis w;u sueceialed by his son Arjim Mai, a mini of note. 

In the midillc of his fa-tber’s tank at Amritsai ho built the toinplc. 

Avhieh was (‘ailed .at lirst ILiri Mandar, and aftei wards j>aro.'u* 

S/diib, tJie nanu; by wbiob it Is noAV knoAvn. The town Avhieh 
began to ri.se round tlie tank and t,eniph;Avas made the headipuirters 
of the Sikli.s. Arjiin gave further cohereneo to the Insly of his 
i fol]oAV(*rs by l(*vying a regular tax. in jdaee of the. fi w and varied 
1 offerings they u.?ed to give ; and he was the ooinpiler of the sacred 
1 iNiok Cfdleil tlio Adi tho inateriaU for which lie had 

received iinamuiged fioni hia futlier. Akbar lived much in the 
Punjab. In 1586 he diroetwl a campai^i ngainst the Afghans of 
the Peah'awar valley which wdji attendoil with no inijKiftant refluTta 
except tho death of Ida able minister Bir Bal. In tlie next year ho 
couquerod Kashmir. On hik visit to tliia hew aetjuiaition he was 
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Wfomimnititl by ouiP of the PorlUiG^iiefui Jesuits, Jt-roino Xavior 
(nephew of the eelebmted Fraiiciji), who \va>j a spw ial friend of tlrt* 
emptn-or ainl wajj with biiii at the time of his denth at A"r:i i:i 
1605. Ai'jun’s power ami prosperity Instwl ordy during Akbar’s 
lifutimo. Jahangir was (equally favourable to^the ( Jiristhin luis- 
sioiiaries ; luit the Sikh giini iruMirrcil liis d'ypleasure. Ikdieved 
fo he a pndisan of the eniperor’s rebellious son Kliusni, Arjiin was 
riar iiuprisouo<l in 1000 and died soon aflir. llis successor, jl.ir 
(fovind. CJoviud, was only twelve years of age al. Iho time of Arjnn’s dcatli, 
and as he grew up Ids relation to l.ho Sikhs heeanic that ofcoiu- 
Tuamler inun*. than guru. Tlio proinulgaliou of tlm Urant.h lor 
instnudion of tlie poojdo had made a way lor this change in tin* 
character of llie ]ea<lcrship. Tlie work of llie teacher wa.s now in 
givat measure transferif^d to tlie guardians of l.lie sacivd volnine, 
who rea4l it in tlie ears of the ]ieople. Tlie gniu llituceforth was 
the wg;iui/ing heart more than the religious j^iiih-. As a ytuiiig 
man liar (lovind acconii>ariied the emtieror to Kashmir. Jahungir, 
on llis AVay Uiek from tliis faA'ourib.' summer resfjrt, died at ihijaoii 
in 1627, and was huiicil at Sh:ih-dera on the Ravi, op]>osite Lahoie. 
llis widow, Xur .laluln, eivrted a beauliful nionuiiieiiL over him, 
ami was hi rself Imrie*! at tlie same place. 

'I'lie reign of Shah .laluiu (16*27-1 658) ad lcMl mm h to the ]»ro?- 
)K‘rity of the Punjab. The ciuperoi's huge views fuund a lining 
agent in Ali Maoldn Klein, his minister and director of works. 
Vnd* r llis oiilevo the canal from tlie Ibivi near the foot of the hills 
to Tiahore was mad(!, and the .Ininna Oiriril, whicfi had be> ii «sni 
stinctevl in the l-lth eentnry hy Kilo/ Sliah, was lesBncd and iiii- 
proviMl. All ^Fard.-'m Khan also built tlie magnilleimt “saniis’* or 
n-st-lionses for travellers on the high road to Kaslnoir, and other 
w'orliS of utility in the Pnnjai*. In the conti sts between the two 
sons of Slnih Jahaii the I'nii jah la; ouri'il the ehler, iJara iShiko, 
whose intcliigeiil. inlenst. in the 'wcl la re of the i. onntrv, joiintd to 
literary tastes and lilier.il vicw.s, commended him to all ela-scs of 
the |v (iple. it is name is prcservi'd in the tow n of .Shik*i-i>r!ni, I S 
miles we-r of TiUhore, Dava-nagar, ami other places, d'he present 
ndliiary .station of bahoro Iwars the, name of D.irn'.s r«.]igi<»ns in- 
slrm tirr, Midn Mir, mar wlioso tomb, ercMded by h Is royal jniinl, 
the Ill’ll ish e.'inlomnent biiill. 

liar ( Io\ iinl, llie sixth Sikh guru, died in idio. Tbir Jbii, who 

.sucreeded him, givi? liis .support to l)ju*a Shikdi. JX-ira ;v.i.s in.t 

sm.iiesslnl in maintaining his rights against liLs younger brother 
Alamgir (called Aurang/ib), who .succeeded his father in IdeS. 
Piernier, who \Vii.s visiting India at this time, wa.s a companimi of 
the elder brother wlicn in mi.sforinnc and of llio younger ;Yhen in 
power. T.ilic his three pr^ab’i’cssors, Anrangzil) was fond of visiting 
K:i-shmir, and his jonrmy ilivongli the PunjaV) on one of these 
oec!i.sion.« bl 6:1-6 b; furnishes one of the most lively ]»icl.nie.s of 

Reniior's Indian expeviem’es. Har Kai <lied in 1661, ami hi.; 

.Miccessor, liar Kisliiin, a boy, licld the novninfil leadership of tlie 
Sikhs only tlirCi* years, being followed in 1661 by 'l\*gh I la had nr, 
ft Sijii <d‘ Kar Uovind, When, on his retnvu to the l*mijil) (rom 
a visit to lieiigal, ho was thonght. to !»•' ('xereislng authority in- 
consistent with loyally to the emperor, he was put to death by 
Anrangzib in 1675. This roused the Sikhs to greater zeal in ihe 
Clovind adopl ion of a mililary eonsfitntioii. The next gmh, (loviml IMi, 

Ibii. .stni of i'egli llah.iilnv, after pa:ising some vimis in ivlirement and 

study, came forth a vigorous and cnthn.'jia.stie leader, with high 
aims, lie set him.sf lf to the task of organizing the .Sikhs of tlo.* 
Punjab, now beeoming formidable from their iinniber, thf ir phy- 
sique, and their warlike propensiries. The first adiierents of .Namik, 
the fonmhT of the .sect, nad iHieri mo^jllydats and Khattris. Many 
were, men of great .siatnre and powerful frame. As Sikhs iiicy 
acquired a ilistinetive appe.ai’.inee by giving up the Hindu prae- 
tiee of .sh.iving the head and face. Tliey were forbidden the nso 
of tobacco ; ai]«l their diseipliiie in olluT thiug/4 ]We]iared them 
for tiring indeed the soldiers they ItKikcd. dovind IL'ii adopted 
the designation “Singh" (lion), und Ihi.s bi’ea/mi the distinctive, 
addition to the nnines of all Sikh.s. He railed the whole ]*ody lh<' 
“khabsa" or free, and ho devised a nte of iuiiiation called the 
“])nhal.’* IIo compiled a siippleinent to the Granlh, coTitjiining 
iiislrnction suited to tho altered condition of the. Sikh iieojile. 
After the death of Aiirangzih in 1707 he ai.’cepted the invitation of 
Pifthadur Shah to join him in a campaign against the MahrnUas. 
At ?Jftdcr, on the '(.lodavari, lie was inurdeivil in 170S. Ills prin- 
cipal a.ss«>‘hitp., Ikinda, UmI tho Sikhs hack to the Punjab and Inrnctl 
his arms against, the CoveramenL After a long scHcs of tights 
with the Mogul’s troops, during the reigns of liahiulur Shdh and 
Farmkh Siyav, Rnrida was at hmgth taken in 1716 ami put to death. 

Persian ” - ‘ ^ ' • *’'• 

and 

Afghan 

invasion. 

GC'SUltOry. plUiiin.u wj hm. «m\i wi •.iiu iir.A ilif. 

from them. Lahore subinittod and wa.s spared; and it cscnpivl 
again, on NAiHr’s return, after tho lUifeat of Mohammed Shah at 
Ivarnal and tlio massacre at Iiolhi, by having a largo sum of money 
ready to luoet tho expected denmitd. Tlic Punjab odVreil no nioro 


ctrective re.<itKt;iuoe to the invasion in 1717 (if Ahm.-ul Shah 
Ahiluli, wliti kiqd posse.vi.'iion of Arghnui.stan al't' V XYidir's death. 

He began by claiming Hk? nn'ciiues of tlic pai t.s of He* Puuj.ib .lud 
Sind which had been ceded to Xridir. Hu bis lliiid iux.edou 
(17a‘J; he. olitaim-il po-s.^ession of I.ahoie and Midliiu. 'J he kijjg 
of Itcllii w.'i.s now also an Ahmad Sluih, Jiml Hie inv.uh r w;l^, for 
ili.'.tim tioii, e.illi d in Judia Ahmad Kluiii Afghan. Hi.ssou Timur, 
whom he imnle govi Mior of Lahore, v.a.-; driven mil hy tlie .Maiir.it la.s. 

Ahmad fmiml treipiciit ^ i.‘dt.s lo th«’ Ihinjab lu-cr-.s^ary, and only 
after the lolal d« fi at «.»f the M.ihr.iltas at I'anipat in 1761 did In* 
n-tire linally l<j (ail ml. *. 

Pol* .'I time the Sikha .seeimil lo have llie pro.‘']i»c( of lioMiug Iht- Perio.) 
Punjab for theiu.>elvi .s. 'llu!ir iiumlier jind.iiower liad gj c.atly of irule- 
iiicii.iise.d. Tlu y hail yionpi d lheuj.s(.lvcs in .a.ssoi-i.il ioii.s of kijidred pcudeiiro* 
and iieighboiiiboiid c.illi d “ mis!.-;.’’ w ith distim tivc nainc.s. J'ower 
fill niemln rs of ccriniu ol'lhe.'-i- elaii;;, i epi«-seiitiiig tlic ari-stocracy of 
llie Sikh faniiliis, act|uirrd the •■bltf>l;i p of Hails of counlry 
on lioth .sides ol ihe Sutlej, some ol' wliii ): bi . auie m .nly iiidcpemb 
cut slati:.;. Then tli‘’ie. were e-ilain ii.iiubirs of ihe Sikh con- 
fcdirr.itiun, not enrolling tliemselvcx in auv * Ian um; owning any 
ma.sl*-r, wlni ii.sKamed the idle, oj' n-iigious < nihusia-t.’; :iiul w.ani* is, 
ami the mime “ Akftli " (M’ iioioorl.:.!. d'hey we.n- tie- ghelzi.s of 
.'^ikhism. 'riu V dre>,.scd in blin- and woi'- a high pojnb d tiiib.iii on 
whi'di they carrie«l .scvimmI ehakia.s (if tliliercnl si/i'-., tlu ir owu 
.‘^]i.’cial w'e.'ipoii. Tlur chakr <ir chakra is a tliiii kiiilb-cdgMl li.iig id 
tlat:;d.eel, :i .severe njis.sile in skilied h.imis, but no! ui:i*‘h u.si d. The 
Sikhs .south of the Sullcj elilarg'-d fh. ir ]iossi .ssiou.s .'lud n.ade 
m.'inimHng ex.-ursious a< ross the .lumii.i and Ih*’ Hajigrs e\en a.^ 
far as to ItoiiilkiUid. d lio e;i|iital was In Id by threi- Iradiiig Sikh 
cliicfs, when, in ITlU aii<l the fViJlowiiig y* ar, /aurin .Shall, gram!* 
son of Ahmad, I.•l■m 1 gh^ an aimy willi the vii-w of ii iovrriijg the 
Puiij.ih, but. was recalled botli liuu.s by troiil.'h-s at hoiinc He 
•seeuri’il f.ahore williout <.ippo:di ion. aij«l on !ra;iug in 17lcS In* 
m.'ide. it o\er to a young .Sikli who had aitraet^d hi.s attention and 
• lone him gooil .sci v ii e. 'fids was Ranjii Singdi, .son ot M.th.i Siuglu Tbmjii 
a .bit .'sikh wlio had ri.scii to < on.si'.icrable power, ;ind who died Singli. 
in 17tbj. The yo.ing ruh r of LaluTc was soon to make hiiij.-<df 
m.'jsti r of the whoh- Punjab, wbilo. In-avy uiisl’o! I unc wasawiiifing 
/aiiian .Shall liim.svlf, ;vho Wd.i to liml .slulU i’ in the Punj.'di. 'rim 
.b t.lii’i’iued and biiinjcd king w.'i.s met. in ISfi.s at Rdwal Piiidi by 
Mount stii.'irt Kljibinstone w lien ri*iiiiuing iVoin bis mi.s.situi lo Shdli 
Shuja at Pcshaw.-ir. When Raujit; Singli wa.s Uginnii.g lii.s career 
Jit Lahore iln*. Ibiglisli raUxnturcr (Jeovge Tborn.’is was tiyiijg, 
wilhlheariuYhch.nl raisetl, to e;uvc our a liltb- je.juiipalitv for 
himself in the. Sikli .statv.s south of the Sutlej. Kaujil. wa.s a man 
of Mrom.; will and immi iise euergy. of no lalm’.'itiou but of gre.vt 
acutcne.ss in aequiiiug the kiiowh dge ilml w<.m!d I'c of us«’ to liim. 
lie soon began to bring all the .separate bodirs of Sik hs umicr lii.'i 
coutrwl, ami to {^l•ip 5 il\! autb.oi lty c.v r oilims biMidts tin: Sikhs. 

Winn he ^•mh^^vour•'d to include the .Sikh slate.s smith of tiie. 

.Sjitl -j within his juri.^die^i<in, the. In ails of ihc.'-a- si.ilcs- i hiefs of 
.Siihiml and Malwn, as tln-y v.eK' cal'id - soiighl and <»i*jaimd in 
IbOs the pii'tci timj of the Piitisli, whose im-rifories li.ni now 
extended to Hn-ir Jicigli I ou I’liood. Tie’ Kngli. h Were a f ihi.stime 
dtrdi’oiis of idliam c wi'li Laliojr as will a:, wifii (Jiilml, l‘'i pjoli’c- 
tioji rig.'iu.-d, .siijiposcd Pivmdi vhsigus on Imlia. A Ihiti.-li t-nvoy, 

Mr (’liarh;.s Meti.al fc, wa.s r< cei\ cil by Kanjit ;it Kn,:.i:i iu U-Olt and 
fbc alliance Was tbrnicd. Ran jii. .sti-mlily .'^ti■'‘nglhcucd liini.wdf and 
cxl'-iidcil Ills dominions. Jn 1>(>1I he iddaim d jio.s.'.i-.s.siou of ivdugr.t, 
wiii<li the Ncpdc.se were In .■sieging. In ISIJ bc.’uquircd the fort 
of Altork on tin- othiT side (if tin' Piiiijab ; ;ini.l thi- same yc.T/- he 
obtained from .Sindi .Shuja, m»\v in hi.s tuv' a rc'iigcc iu Lahore, 
what, lie coveted as much a.s tcn iU'irv, the cehdilali d Koli-i li'll* 
lUaiuoiid, whicli had Imch canied mV by Nadir Shah limn l-b lhi. 

Til L''L'^. .after .some fai]iih.s in pii viou.s years, lie eapluiv.) Mi’dtau. 

Kashmir, wliiidi hml Micees.;fuiiy o[jj;o.M-d him .sever. -d liim.s, wa.s 
anuexi-d tin* following year, and likewise the .souib'in part. <if 
the cmilftiy between the Imlu.s :iud the hi'll.'^. Tliv‘ Pe.sbawap 
valley ho .succeeded iu ad<]iug four ye.ar.s lali r, but lu’ found it. lic.st 
to leave an Afghan governor in charge of t.biat tioubii-minMii.sti ict. 

'riie>c. Iraii.s-lmlus and. olln-r outlying tiacts wire left very iniudi 
lo Ihcmsidvc.s, and only received a miliiaiv vi.sii when revenue wa.s 
wnnt^sl. Peshawar wa.s nevd* ivallv luled till (Iviieral Aviiahile 
Wii3 wnl. thevo in later years. "W iicii he wa.s gr:idii.'illy rai.'.ing hi.'^i 
hirgi* ami j»<.)werful armv Raujit reci ived iuio hjs service certain 
Pivmdi mid other oHiccrs. wlm drilled lii.s troiqis and greatly 
improved his arlillery. He. valued tln se KuiojH'an ollicei.s higlily, 
and exerted him.solf much to j’l-taiii llicui. Him.! of lluiu, M. 

Allard, used to .say that, if it was Munctiim s dilliriilt to get into 
Riliijit’.M .service, it wa.s inovo dillieult to get mil ^»f it. \^ hil.^l lie 
reljiHl oil tlie.se foreigners for military and sometime.^ also for 
iidniinistraLive .services, ho diew aromid him ;i body (>f native 
miiiist«ir.s of great ability, of wliom tJio brothers (Uilah Singli 
and Jdliidii Singh of Jainmii were tho most intlucntial. (They had 
another lirothor, Suchr-t Singh, less prominent and less .at couit.) 

RHaiijit iiiaiiiiainod friendly ivlnt ions wit Ji the English («‘o\ eminent 
till his death. This was of much imjHutJjnce when, iiuiiiediaUdy 
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aftr>r In's Jpath in IK59, the British were put ting? Shall Sliujd back 
ou the throne of Cahiil. lUnjit was .suoeeodcil by his eldost kou 
Kharrak Siiij(lu lie left two reputed sous, Slur Siiigli and Dlialip 
Singh, and two adopted sons, KasliiiiiriL Singli ami IVshaiira Singh, 
named from ex]k;dititms ou whieh Kanji't was engaged at the time 
they were taken into his family. When Kharrak Singh niiide Clmit 
Siiigli his eJiief miuistei' in place of the Jamiuii bio|ljei*s, Dliuiii 
Singh killed the m w miid.^trr. And Jiow for a time the hi.story of 
tlie rniijah lx*eaiiie ;i liistory of intrigues mnl deeds of viole.m e, ami of 
eontests for po.' er which, when gained, e«Hihl not he ko])t. Kharrak 
Singh’s .suei.v.s.sor. Nan Nilidl Singli, was killed hy tlie fall of a 
beam from the Rodniai gateway of the, Unzuri Dagh at Lahore ns 
he was lefuming doiii the deceased king’s funeral. Shir Singh 
siieeecded, a man ad.dieted, like Ranjit, lo iutemneranee, and hi‘. was 
soon put out of the way l>y Ajit Singli Sindhanwala. His son 
Partib Singh was murdered by Lena Singh .Majilhia. Haiijjt's 
allotted sons, I Vsliaiira and Kashmara Singli, were also killed. Then 
eaiiio the turn of the ex-minister Dhian Singh, who was slain by 
the same luiml tliat. hiid imt Shir Singli lo ilealli, and whhdi now 
placed the young Dhalip Singh on the tlirone. Otlier a.ssassinations 
aecompriiiicd these chi< f oiies. le.uling Siudhaiiwalas were 

now all murdered, and with thi*. nvcession of IRialip Singh the 
friends of his mother, the- rani, eame into power, some of the wise 
old servanl.s of U.iiijit also cOfitiuuiug to hold important of lieo.s. 

liiinjit had left an army of l.»g,000 infantry, 1,800 cavalry, with 
171 gai'l ison guns and 881 field-pieces. It was a fon-e, whieli could 
not be hehl in tlie feebler gi’:is]> of his siief-essors. When one after 
another of rliose in nomina) power Inul li'-fii as.sa.s.sinated ami the 
treasury jiluudenHl, the army, uniiaid au«l nnman.igeable, demanded 
to be led into I5riti>.h teiribiry, and had their way. Tliey erossed 
the Sutlej in I'eeember ISir*. 'I'lie batlh s of Mudki, Fird/-.shahr, 
Had'ii'iw:il, and Aliwiil wep* fVdlowed by the rout of the Sikh army 
at Sohiiion on lOth February I'^IO, when Ihev were <lriveii back 
into tlieSuilej with Iieavy loss, and the Brifi.sh army ailvam-cd to 
Lahore. Of the Sikli guns *250 bdl into the liumls of the British 
in these ai lions on the SutbJ. A tP’afy was mad<.i at fialiore oil 
9th Map*h with the Sikh dar'har, the chiefs and ministry who we.re 
to IioM tlm g<»verinm nt on behalf of the young malianija, Dhahp 
Singh. By this treaty the .Iidaiidar Dnab ami the liill ilislriel 
of Ki’oigra wen*. C''.«le.d to the British, also the. posse.ssious of tho 
maharaja on the h'ft bank of the Suth‘j. In .'ulditioii the Puiti.sli 
de.tnami’.'d a money p.iyim’ul of jlI l,ii0o,00ti. The .services ot tiulah 
Singh, rajii of Jammu, to the Lahojc stale, in procuring t lie resloni- 
tiou of friemlly ivl;iti<*MS with the British, were spe,i dally recognized. 
Ifis independent Sovereignty in smdi hands as might be made ovt*r to 
him wa.s grante.»l. The Sikh Huvcnimeiit, uiiahie fo p.ay the whole 
of the mom*}' dem.and, furllier c<?d«.Ml, as e<{uivalent fur il,000,0n0, 
the hill eountrv Iv’tween tin* Bias and the Indus, iueluding K.a-shmir 
ami liazitra. < Jahib Singh Wiis pngKin’d lo gis c the aimmnt in [dace, 
of which Ka.sltiiiir w.as to have hecoinc Brilisli, and by a .se[iarat»j 
tieatyw'ith liini, Pith M.areh 1818, this was arranged. The pay- 
ment was sev. nty-five lakhs of Xfuiakshahi rupees, and Ka.shmir 
was added lo Clnl-.ib Singh’s teiiitory. At the urgent rcuncst of 
the <larb:ir a Brit is’ ton e was left at Lahore for the protection of 
the mahar.lj.'i and the prc.servation of pe.ace. To rest ore order and 
intiodin c a .Nettled administration a Britisli resident was ap[Hiinted, 
wlio w.is to guiile. and cmiljol the council of regciiey, and assistants 
l<j the resident wore .stationed in ditfeiviit ])art.s of tho eoiiiilry. 

peace was ijot long [ueseived. The governor of Mill tan, Diwan 
Mnlraj, desin^d to resign. 'I’wo Knglish oUicers sent by the re.sidcnt 
to take over chaige <if the hu t were murdered, IDth A[»ril 1818, ami 
their escoi t went over '♦h the diwan. Aiiotlier of the assistants to 
tin; resident, Lieutenant Herbert Kdwanles, then in the IVr.ijat, 
west of llie Indus, hearing of tlie attack on the two oflictu’s, li.a.stcned 
to th«dr assistance. On hearing of tin ir fate he collected a fuivi* 
with wliii Ji lo attack the. .Mi'iltan siriny while the in.siirrection wa.s 
yet local. Thi.s he did willi signal success. Puit Miilf/m «ouM 
not fall before sm h means as he p(»s.ses.s(;tl. Tin; movement spre.ad, 
the u]>eratitms witlened, and the Sikh ami Knglish forces we.ri^ in 
the licid again. .Multiin was taken. The .severe iKiltle of Chili.! ii- 
wala on 18th January I S 19 left, the i^iklis as [Mjisisteut as after tlie. 
two terrible days of Firdz-shahr in the previous c»imi)aign. Ami 
it needed the crusliing defeat of Gujrat, *ilst February d S-19, like 
Sobr.'ion in 1S18, to bring tho war to a concln.sioii, and tld.s timo 
to give tlio Punjab to Kiiglaml. It w;j.s annexed on *id April 1.841). 

For the government of the new' niovima*, inclmling the Jalatidar 
Dod.b, previomdy annexoil, and tiie ejs-Sntlcj .states, a Iwiard of 
adniiiti.stration was apjiointed eon.sisting of three, members. In 
place of thi.s board a chief eo!nmi.s.sio»er waus apj^ointinl in 185*3, 
aided by a judicial eomnji.ssioner and a iinaiici-al ooinmissioner. 
British trooi*s, Kuronean and mitiv**, of the regular army wvre 
atationeil at the chief eitie.s and otlier [daces east of the Indus and 
at Pesha'vvar. For the re.st of tlio traris-Indu.s torritoiy there was 
a .spiicial bixly of native liXH)p.s ealhxl Punjab frontier forep, 
under the orders of the chief comniiasioner. During tho Mutiny 
campaign of 1857 the l^unjab, under Sir dolin Ijawrcnco as chief 
coiuinis.sioiier, was able to send ini{>ortant aid to the force engagodiu 
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the siege of Delhi, while suppressing tho disturbances which aro.s<\ 
and meeting tho dangers which threatened, within the Punjab ibsolt 
In 1S58 tlm Dellii territory, as it was called, west of the Jumiitt, 
was transferred from the North- West Provinces to the Punjab, 
'Hie cnlargisl province was raised in rank, and on 1st January 1859 
the chief comiuissio lor became lieutemint-govcrnor. In place of 
the Judicial comnilssioner a chief court was con-stituted in 18(56. 
The mimhcr of judges, at tinst two, wa.s im:roa.scd to three in 1869. 
The mimhcr is now (1S.S5) tlmv. permanent and two tciujiorary. 
'J*ho form and manner of government are fur tho most [wirt like those 
of other British provinces in India, except that tlie employment, 
as in tlm earlier days, (d’ military tiniccr.s as well as (uvilians in tlm 
civil ;idmiin.stratit>n is eoniinucii to the [ue.sent time. 

Soon after the anno.xation of tlm Punjab Cliiistian mission.s were 
begun in the new province hy tho Church idissionary 8o<ricty ami 
the Amciic.ni Pro.sbytciiini Board. In connexion with the Kuglish 
socii-ty there arc tw(‘nty-four ordained Knglish missionaries, four 
medical and two lay mission a rie.s, ami ten native clergy. At Delhi 
there, is a mission of the Society for tlm iTuixig.atioii of the Gospel 
ami tho Gambridgc U iiivcrsily Mission. Also a large, number of 
Knglisb ladies are eiig.iged in teaching native ladic.s, who by the 
cu.stouis of the country arc obliged to remain at home. Tho number 
of native* ( ‘hristians in the Puiijab is nearly 4000. In 1879 a lu w 
diocc.so, that of Lahore, was eouslitutod, embnicing the provinces 
oi' Punjab ami Sinrl. 

A D. llilM'tson, U^pffi t Oil flu'. Punjah t.'t-fisii'* !•/ \ f/. 11, (ii'ifl\a, 

J'lihjiaih Chiefs a\ii\ Jiojmm/ fht I'l/njunh; |l. 11. llailirii riovu’.l, |•i■lu^^u■rs 

Hiid MuiLiiJiirf nri..< : A. A'u'irnt y/.V. hhliu ; .). 

D. U iMorij n/ thi^ Sihh.'f I 11. c//'w/ift 0‘y B<»'vs.in); 

Martin Hoiii;;lM.o'g«'r, Thirl if ~Ji re- Yinr.< in thr fust-, M. KIphiiiMloiii*. Ca^nfml 
IVinsep, Uiiftfirif nf tho. J'unjnl}\ 11. I.awrtsic**., ’//»».' Ailrmtu rr.r in Ihi; Tnhjnh; 
lUtsworlh Siuilii, f.ifr of i.o'nl J.ninrurr \ H. iiilwaoles, A on the J'unj'ih 

FronliC)': C. Trnerh iu K'lshoii r i.niil the I’lmjirh \ Victor .l;u:«pn-iiH‘Tit, 

Au _ lufliai Bcii) v;e. Jo n.nu'i/ fro m th'iujal to I-.n>/Io ml \ 

JulU'ii, IJi-itiiirr. Ac Id Vie de ilhuicn. 'I'hjsdmf ajnl f/tonuii TIimi Me 

CoHlrri'^ (mridi ntolcii \ K lU-inirr, Voyoi/tr ; iJ, St U, I.:i\vr. nee., 
nf Fort If- fiiv Vci'ra in lmlni\ I »‘.\iivillr, AntiipiUe lirrufrnphinue Ac TlnAr’, V. 
lie St Slaiiiii, (ir>>(p nithU: An IViC; ; 1 .h.ssc»), FciAitfniUnuiii inAifd\ U. Clurlv, 
Thirttf Ycors of ]M i.'tKiondi’n li'ork in the PunJtAi-, iiA.mta lii iUeu^ Vfil.s. i, 
ii. ; Junnnd of the ^Istntir. i^oricly of liCiUftl ; Funjob Xotis onA Qii»',ii'--^ 
A.C. (K. M‘L’.) 

I 'l T r I * F7l\S. Wee a rt ro y k j’ J’es. 

JHJJIOKLL, llKNitv (IG58-1G05), Kngli.sli imisienl cojn- 
po.ner, Ava.s bfiru in 1658 in St Ann’s lAint^, Ohl IVe Street, 
\Ve.^tminster. Hi.s fatlier, Jlcnry rnreell, w;i.s a gentle- 
man of the cdiajiel-royal, and in that (:a[>a(*ity satig at the 
coronation of Charle.s If. After liis father’s (leath in 
I GO I tlie boy wa.s placed under the gnardiansLip of bis 
uncle, Thomas Purcell, a man of oxlraonlinary jirobily 
atid kin(]no.s.s. Through the interest of tliis alfoctionalt! 
guardian, who was hirn.self a gentleman of II is Majesty’s 
chaptd, llenry wa.s admitted to the clia]»el-ro3'.'il as a 
chorister, and studied hr.st under (’aptain llenry Cooke, 
“master of the children, and afterwards under .Pelliam 
llumfroy. He is .said to have com[>osed well at nine 
years old ; l»ut the earliest work that can bo certainly 
identified rus lii.s is an ode for the king's birthday, written 
in 1G7(). After llumfrey’s early death in 1G74 he con- 
tinued liis studies under Dr Blow. In 1G7G he ’wa.s ap- 
|>oitited copyist at Westminster Abbey — not organist, as 
has sometinie.s been erroneously sir tod and in the same 
year ho coiniiosed tho niu.sic to Drydcn’.s Aurnuje-Zeb*^ 
and ShadwelF.s Epaont Wf^Us and Thu Lrbt'rfine?' These 
were followed in 1G77 l)y the music to Mr.s Behn’s tragedy, 
AbdffJaior, and in 1G78 by an overture and masiiue for 
Shadw^tdl’s new version of Sliakespearo's Tim on of Athnin, 
Tho excellence of thesis com[K>.sitions is ])roved l»y the fact 
that they contain songs and choruses which never fail to 
[)Kia.sc, even at the jiresent day. Tho ma.sqiio in Timon 
of Athens is a masterpiece, and the chorus “In these 
delightful pleasant groves” in The Lif^j'iine is constantly 
sung with applause liy l^ngli.sh choral societies. In 1G79 
lie wrote some songs for l^ayforiFs Choke Ayres^ Sowj.\ 
and Dialoynts^ and also an anthem, the name of which 
in not know’u, for tho cliapel-royal. From a letter written 
by Thomas IHircell, and still extant, we learn that this 
anthem was composed for the exceptionally fine voice of 
tho Kev. John Gostling, then at Canterbury, but after- 

^ lyie Litfertine wa.s sngge.stt'd by Tirso <le Molina'** tale, M Bur* 
ladar de atlerwanls dramatically twatcil by MoUtira auU 

chosen by I)ft Ponte m the foundation of Moturi'H Don Oiovininu 
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wardw a gentleman of His Majesty’s <!hapeL Purcell wrote 
several anthems at different times for this extraordinary 
voice, a hinso profundity the compass of which is knoAvn 
to Jiave comprised at lt?a.st two full octav|\s, from ]) below 
tJic stave to J) above it. ’fho dates of very few of these 
sacred compositions are known ; Vnit one, “ Tliey tliat go 
<lown to tlie sea in sliLi»s,’' thongli certainly not written 
until some time after this tHTiod, will be l.>est mentioned 
here. In tlninkfiilness for a providential escape of the 
king froin .slii[»wreck Oo.sLling, who liad been of the royal 
[>arty, ]>nt togetlun’ some verses from the J^salms in the j 
form of an aut]i(!m, and res [nested I^irceJl to set tliem to ! 
music. The work is a very fine one but very <lifKcidt, | 
and contains a ]»assage wliii li traverses the full extent of 
(iostling's voice, beginning on the upper 1) and descending 
tAVo o(?tavcs to llui loAVer. 

In I f)SO Dr HUnv, avIio liad l*eon appointed organist of 1 
Westminster Abbey in 1000, iv.sigmMl his tdlice in favour 1 
of liis pu]»il ; and Purcell, at the ago of tAveiity-two, was 
placed in ono of the imvst honoiirabhi ])ositions an English 
artist conKl oiicnpy. He now devoted himself almost 
entirely to the composition of s:icrc<l iiinsic, and for six 
years entirely .scAt.red his connexion Avith ihti theatre. 
IjhP din ing the early part of tlie year, and in all jnoV 
alnlity l>efoF-e (mtering nj.‘on the duties of ins new i»t>ico, 
lie had [*ro<luet'd two ini])i)rlant Avr^rks for the stage, the 
nMi>ie for Tree’s I'/it'odnsius and D’Drfey’s Wifr. 

There, is also strong evitlence that it Ava.s in 1080 — not, 
as Ija.s been generally rej 'resent efl, in lOTo — that he cotn- 
jiosed his opera Diifo ond. a AVork of far greater 
sigfiilleaiKte in tin? develojinient of art than has generally 
Ijeeii supposed, sinc(* it forms a A'cry important landmark 
in tlie hisbuyof English dramatic music. It Avas Avritten, 
to a libretto furnished by Nahum ’rate, at the request of 
.Insiah Priest, a professor of ilanciug, Avho also kept a 
boarding school for young gentleAvomen, first in Leicester 
l’''i<‘ld.s and afterwards at Chelsea. At the time of its ]»ro- 
diiction ‘ the condition of dramatic music in Kngland was 
very rudimentary indeed, — so imieli so that tlie oper«a, 
[n*operly so callcfl, cannot fairly lie said to liave existed 
even in eudnyo, though it liail long llourishod brilliantly 
in Italy, ami Avas lieginning to take linn root in Prance. 
Xo Juiglisli com[»oser had as y^ t soared al>oA^e the songs 
ami cln^niscs introduced into the masqin's, the comedio.s, 
and the tragedies of the [teriod, for the purpose of enliven- 
ing the perfonnance, — music always of h purely incidimtal 
character, and ahvays quite uncounectctl Avitli the pro- 
gv(*ssivc action of the ]>ieoe. Very different was the 
mixed form of entertahnnont thus ]iroduced from the true 
musical ilrama, the invention of which in Italy dated as 
far back as the closing years of the Idth century. At tliat 
jieriod a number of literary find artistic savants- among 
them Vincenzo fJalilei, the fatlier of the astronomer, 
Jacopo Peri, (liulio Carcini, and the poet lUiuiccini were 
accustomed to meet in Florence for puiqioses of discussion 
at the house of (Jiovanni llardi, count of Vernio. Deeply 
imbued with the priricij)les of the Itenaissance, these heated 
enthusiasts Avere detennined to cany them from the domain 
i>f literature into that of music ; and their first dream was 
the reviA'al of tho method of recitation practised by the 
ciirly Greeks in tho trage^lios of -Escliyliis and Sophocles, 
''riiis, hoAvever, was, if oidy for technical reasons, absolutely 
impossible. The art was lost for ever ; but in seeking 
to resuscitate it they inviuited something muf’h more 
}»recious — dramatic recitative. Witli this at command 
the construction of the veritable ‘‘ drainma per la musica ” 
was no difficult matter; and in fact Peri actually pro- 

’ nio dUtfeulty in fixing tUo exact date of its conipo.sition arises 
from a doubt ax to wlieLher or not it wii9 performtHl in Leicester Fields 
before it woe playtsi in the new lM>ariliug*scliooI at Chelsea* 


diiccd a true opera, Enridiyey Avhich in ICOO was ])or 
formed at Florence in honour of tho marriage of Maria de’ 
Medici Avith Henry TV. of France. Purcell, Avho had m vi r 
been in Italy, confesses himself, in the |»rcfncn to Ids sonatas, 
“unskilful in the Italian language,” ami c\>nld never l>y any 
c-hance have heard an Italian opera; but ho kncAv very well 
what Italian music Avas, and liad not neglected to .study it 
deeply. Vet it is doubtful whotlier all Italy could at that 
moifumt liave i>rodu( ed a Avork so full of inlMjrn geidus as 
Ihdo iftid .,Knf’Of<,- it i.s a musical dranna in tho strictest 
sense of the term, a geimine o[>eni, in Avljich tin? action is 
entirely carried on in recital iw, without a Avord of spoken 
dialogue from lieginning to eml ; and tlie music is of tho 
most genial character a veritable inspiration, ov erllowing 
A\ith spontaneous mi.lody, anil in every ie>peet immensely 
in a<lvanet5 of its age. It neviu* found its way to the theatre, 
thougli it a[>pears to liaA'e- lieeu very p"[»ular among private 
circle.s. It is believiMl to have I u r n e\iensiv( ly copied, 
but 01113 song only Avas juinted by Purcell's AvidoAV in 
OrphruH /trdffnniiUSy and the comjilete Avoi k rcmaine«l in 
niauuscrijit until IS lO, when it was printo'l by the Musical 
Antiipkarian Society, under the editorship of Sir Gccirge 
MmJarren. ^Diere is a trarlilioii tliat the. part of .\nna 
(erroneously called Pelindii), Avritten for au alto voi<' , Avas 
sung by the cfitnposcr Idmstdf. Should this sPay be veri- 
lied, it Avill till .strongly in favmir of tlie opiidori tliat 
I’urccll really did compo.'^e Dido and at the age ot 

seventeen, in KJTo ; for it is ccitaiu tliat at file corona- 
tion of James II. ho sang bass. 

Ill 1682 Purcell Avas appiiintcd organist of the cliapel- 
royal, Edmund Lowe (hcea.st;d, an oriice aaIiicIi ho 
was able to hold conjointly Avith liis appointniont at M'est- 
minster Abbey. For some years after lids his pen was 
liusily employed in’ tho ]u\MluelLoii of sacred music, odes 
lultlrossed to the king aiul royal family, ami other similar 
Avorks. In 1685 he wrote tAvo of his linest anthems, “1 
Avas glad” and “My heart is inditing,” for the. coronation 
of James II. fn 1<)S7 ho resumed his connexion Avith the 
theatre by furin.shing tho music for Drvflen’s tragody 
Ttjrannxr Lo\y. It is [irobablo that tho public woro not at 

s time prejiarotl for work.s of soatlvamid a charatJ.er as 
Dido find ; for, though tho young comjio.'^er’s pen 

Avas constantly lunjiloyed in tho produciion of ineidi utal 
I music, ovt*rlures, ami act tunes for [»ieces of the periixl 
! find him altemjiting no imn'o operas lia.'scd n]*on the true 
primripJes so (an*dirdiy accf'ptcfl on ihe ( ’ontineiit. In this 
year also Purcell e.om|»osetl ii march ami qiiick-ste]3, Avhich 
beeamo so po|»uIar that I.<‘rd Wharton mlapted the latter 
to the fatal verses of LiUihnUo'o ; and in January 1688 )i 
compo.seil Ids anthem “ PJes.^ed they that fear tho 

Lord, ’ by i‘xpre.ss command of the king. A few months 
later he wrote the music for Jf'Lrfey's play, Thu Foo/'s 
J^Vf ff rmrnf. In 1660 he Avrote the .song.s for Drydeif.s 
A’ersi<.»n of Shakes] »eare’s Ti niprafy including “ Full fatlioin 
five” and “(.‘ome unto lliese yellow s;inds,'’ and tho musio 
fo5 liettorton’s Trophttvtn^ (afterwanls called Diorlcdori) 
and Dryden’s ; ami in 1661 lie in oduced his 

dramatic masterpiece, J\int/ also written by J Jrydoii, 

and tir-st publislied by tho Musical .Autiquariau Society in 

18 4;L 

Put Pun'eH's greatest work is uiidoiibtedly Ids To 
Dcum and Juliilati?, Avritteii for St Ceeilia’s Day, 1601, 
the tlr.st Kngli.sh Te Deum ever compose|J^<Wth orchestral 
accompaniments. hi this lio presseii^irAvard so far in 
ad\%ance of the age that the work avjbJT annually performed 
at St Paul’s ( 'athednil till l'n2f^ter which it Avas jier- 
forined alternately with llaj»d!?rs Utre^lit 'fo Deum and 
Jubilate until 1743, it finally gave place to Handel’s 

^ Alessandro Scarlatti was one year younger tlmii Purcell, ami pro- 
duced bis first t>i>era, L'ihieaUX neW umorfa, iti 
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l.iettingcn To Deuin. clul not long survive the 

production of this great work. lie died at. his house in 
Dean’s Yard, Wesiiuinster, on -1st Xoveiiibor 1005, leaving 
a willow and three rhildrcn, tlie former ol whom soon after- 
wards piihlishtd a iiuiiil)i‘r of hi.s works, including the now* 
fumou.s ci^ilectioii called Orpht m Ji ntnnnit^v-a, 

H»'si«h\s llie oprraM wi* iilr«‘.'nly niciit itmcil, ho wrol/O Pon 

QifLrofn^ Liiniff Thr (J/rrm, Fitir;/ <jn*’cu, ;uulo(hors, 

a vast qunifTiiy of imisir, ;iiul mun(^rf>us tMlcs, cntitaras, anil 

oi hiT Tnisci-llaiii’ons j.if. iw. (\V. R.) 

Pl'UCH AS. S vMtTML (1 577-10:20), compiler of works on 
travel and discovery, wivs horn at Tliaxteii, Kssex, in 1577. 
He was (‘dticaicd at St John’s (5)]lege, Canjhridge, where 
ho gjadnalid M.A. in 10(K), and some time afterwards 
Avitli vvliicU degree, hit was also admitted at Oxford 
in 1015. In loot he was presented V>y Janies I. to the 
vicarage of Ivustvvood, J'lssex, and in 1015 was collateil to 
the rectory of St Marlin’s, faidgate, Loiuhm. lie was 
al.sv> ehapUiin to Ahhot, anljlhsliop <jf ( Vinlerhiiry. Some 
years before his ecclcsiastii’al duties railed l>ini to London 
Vurclias hiiil given over (he. care of hi.s vi(‘aragc to his 
brother, and s]»ent most of Ids time, in the metropolis in tlie 
oomjiiliition of hi^ geographical works. In 101 J he pnb- 
li.shcd /5//^/c^s•, /c/a* PilifrtiN.itt/i' or Ju‘fofifOis ft/ ihr 
and f/fc /irfir/i*ot.< of,.^i^rrrd hi alf which reached a 

fourth editiiui, much enlargisl, in 1020 ; in 1019 
hU yV/v/zv//. nr AI if'vot'finunfA^ or I hr. Hmfurie. of At an ; retat- 
inf/ thr trf>tn/i:r.< of his (.t{ nrVitfinn^ variefirs in his Drf/rnrra.- 
tion^ and m rtssitt/ of his Riffrfo ration ; and in 1025, in four 
Voluiue.s, Viir^ has^ hiii Vi Ljrinirs ; or Rrlitiinu ff the. World 
in iSra rio/af/rs and Lande Tranls^ ht/ Furjlis/nniOi and 
ot/o'rs. This last work wa.s intended a.s a cont innation of 
Hakluyt's Vnf/aars^ and was partly founded on MSS. left 
him by Hakluyt. 'Tlie fi>nrlh edition of the Vihfrhnaifr 
is usually catalogued as vol. v. of the J'ihjritnrs, but the 
two works are ipdte distinct, and o.^seiitially illrtoreut in 
(’l.ui.racter, as is indeed indicrited in the navne.s, the dillV.r- 
ence being ihn.s e.vplained by rnrehas himself : in the /V/- 
f/rimaf/r he makes use of hi.s own matter though borrowed, 
while in the Fi/ffrifors t he authors thciiisel ve.s act their own 
parts in their ow n words. He was also the author of the 
Kiri'f's 'F<otu r and Tt i umphal Arrh. of Lnndofi, a sermon 
on 2 Sam. xxii. 51, juiblislied in lOi-J. He dieil in Sep- 
temlier 1020, ac<*onliug to some in a dol.»tors prison, and 
althongli Anthmiy Wood afhrm.s that he died in hi.s own 
house then*, can l>e no doubt that the [mVJicalion of Ids 
books had involved liim in smion.s money diiiicnlties. 

l‘UJi(L\'rO)? V (Fnrf/atorhfjii). The Iloin.an Catholic 
Church has i o mon* than two declarations of .supreme 
authority on the sjil'ject f>f its di.sl.inetive doctrine (»f 
purgatory. The first is that of the council of Ferrara- 
Fk^renco, in which it w.a.s rlc lined, as regards the truly 
jienitoiit who have departed this life in the love of Cod 
biifore they have made satisfaction for their sin.s*of com- 
niis-sion and umis.sion by fruiU meet for repentahec, that 
their souls are cleansed by purg;i.t«*rial [»ain.s after dearf h, 
and for their relief from tli'ese the .suffrages of the living 
the .s,acrifice of tlie mass, ]*ra3a.*r.s, alms, and other oHices 
of tiiety are hel[)ful. The second is that of tlie council of 
TreTit, which runs as follows; - “Since the („Vilholic (.Jmrc'h, 
in.structcil by the Holv' S|»irit from the sacred writings and 
the am-ient tradition of the fathers, bath taught in holy 
couneils, and la.-.tiy In tld.s i ecumenical council, that there 
is a purgatory, am! that the souls detained there are assisted 
by the suffrages of the faitliful, but espoirially by the most 
acceptable saorifice of the inn.ss, this holy ccruncil corninands 
all bisliops to Jiave a diligent care that tlm Jioiind doctrine 
of purgatory delivered to us by venerable fathers and 
.sacrfwl councils be believed, maintained, taught, and every- 
wljore prcachi'd.'^ This decree Is to Iw j*cad in the light 
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of an earlier canon of the same council, by ^vhich it is con- 
demned as heretical to sfiy that after the recei)tion of the 
grace of justification the guilt of tlm penitent sinner is so 
remitted, and 1h^ penalty' of oteriuil punishment so annulled, 
that no j»eualty .of temporal jiunisliTiient remains to l»c 
paid either in thi.s world or in the future iii purgatory 
i»eforc tlie kingdom of Leaven can be ojiened. Thus the 
essential iioint of the doctrine is that Christian souls 
having any .sin ii]>on them at the inoincnt of death }»a.ss 
into a .si.n.to of ex]>iatory suffering, in which they can be 
helped bv the prayers and other good w'ork.s of living lav 
lie vers. Anil this is all that modern Catholic theologians 
regjtrd as being dr fair. It is hardly neces.soi y to say that 
the. dnetrine as po[ui)arly held and currently taught is 
generally mucli more detailed and explicit. In viuw of 
sinne of these develo]»ment.s, there i.s on all hands admitted 
to exist abunilant nxmi for tlie admonition of tlie council 
of Trent, w'hen it proceeded to warn the clergy to exclude 
from popular addre.sses all the more ditlicult aiul subtbi 
ijiiestions rehiting-to the subject, and such ns do not tend 
to edification or make for jiiety. “They mii.st not allow 
nnctutainries or thing.s wJiich have the apju'arance of fal.sity 
to be givam forth or haialltd, and they an; to [n-oliibit 
.scandalous and oficn.sive such things jus minister to curi'o.sity 
or superstition or savour of filthy luitre. Let the* bi^hoj>s 
see to it that the prayers of the living - to wit, tlie s;u*ri 
tices, i^ra^’ers, alms, and other works (»f piety whieli have 
been wont to be rendered liy believers for the ileparted are 
done piou.sly and devoutly, according tu the institutions of 
the church, and that those whiih are due. by the wills of 
testators or otjierwi.sc be not remkred in a perfunelovy 
manner but diligently and punctually, by prie.sts and oUkt 
ministers of the church who art- bound to this service.” 

Among the details of the doctrine, which have lieen the 
subject of much spocnlalion among (.‘atlnJics, may' )>e 
speiutied the. r|uestions relating to the locality of purgatory 
and the nature ami duration of its sutferings. On none 
of these |>oints has anything authontotive been delivered. 
It i.s of course conceived of a.s having some posiieui in 
space, and as being distinct iToiri lieavcn, the place of etin-iiai 
bl c.ssedrie.^s, on tin; one hand, and from lu ll, llie i>hice of 
eternal woe, on the father. Hut any tlieory as tii its examt 
latitude and longitude, (such, for example, as underlies 
Dante's dc.scription) must be regardcil a.s the ellbrt merely 
of the indivirliial imagination. As regard.^ the nature of 
its}>ains, there ha.s been a constant di.spositiou to inte.r}>ret 
with strict literal ity the exjuession.s of Script Uio as to the 
clean.sing eilicacy' of fire, but the ]>o.s.sibility of interpreting 
them meta]»horicalIy lias never been wholly lost sight of. 
With respect to their duration, it ?nast V>e inferred from 
tlie wliole juaxis of indulgences a.s at [ire.spnt authorized 
by' the churcli that the pains of purgatc.'iy arc measurable 
by years and days ; but here also everything i.s left vague, 

Tlie tbe.sis of all Protestants, as against the Homan 
("atliolic doctrine of pupgatoiy, is that “tlie souls of 1 re- 
lievers are at their death made jierfec.t in holiness and do 
iniinediately pa.'^.s into glory.” Scrijiture authority in 
cliiinied on lx>th .side.s, bnt the argument, wliicli is a .some- 
what complicated one and depends mainly on the view 
arrived at as to the 8criy>tiiral doctrine of sin and satis- 
faclion, cannot Ite enterc^l upon liero. When the two 
doctrines are compared in the liglit of ecclesiastical tra- 
dition it will be found that neither fnlly coincides with 
the opinions soinewdiat vaguely lield l>y the early fathers, 
whose view of the intermediate »tak\ between death and 
the resurrcciiou was largely aflFcrcted by the pre-Christian 
doctrine of Hades or 8h©oh On the one hand, Irena}us 
(//,rr., V. 31) regards as heretical the opiukm that tlio 
soula of tlio departed do iuiuiediataly pass into glory ; he 
argues that, as Christ tarried for thri^e days “in the lower 
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parts of the earth,” so must the souls of His disciples also 
away into the invisible plice allotted them i»y (Jod,’ 
and there remain until the resurrection, when, receiviiiLr 
their l»<>dies and rising as their Lord %rose, they shall 
oonje into heaven and into the presence jf thul. On tlui 
other hand, it is mii)Ossible to ]>oint out in aii^^ writing of 
the first four centuries any passage wliich describes th«^ 
state of any of the faithful dej>arted as one of acute suffer- 
ing, although Tertul]iau\s belief that martyrs had tlie 
exeeptiiaial privilege of Ijeing taken to “paradise*' at once 
clearly shows that for f»rdinary (liristians 1h<i state aftor 
cleatli was regarded ratlier as one of cx]»ectancy than 
of enjoyment. Still less would it be possible to show that 
llu» intenjie<liate state was rt*gardrd by them as one in 
wliich satisfaction was nia<Ie tV»r sin. ()rigcirs doctrine of 
7rc/> KuO(ifMn.nv is intimately c<3un('cted witli his doctrine of 
apnl‘,f(ttMft/sis ; in Ills view the ajiplication oi’ ]iurgatorjal 
fire was not to take ]»lace until thiv hist judginent, nor was 
its ellicacy to be limited io those who ha<l closetl tJieir life 
f)n earth as l>elievers in ( 'hrist. In a dilferent o^tinexhjn 
Augnsline, expounding 1 (sw. iii. To ns referring imu'c. 
iinmecliately to the ]>nriti<ra,tiun (d’ ('hristians by means (>f 
tile trials of the ]>rtisent life, goes on to speak of it as a 
snj>]>osfib]e thing tliat the ]irf)cess niiglit ]>e continuoil after 
death, hut without committing himself to the lielitrf 
(“ im*rediliil(3 non est, ct utrum ita sit rpuei i ]«oiest “). 
(bx'gory tin? (beat wjus the lirst to foriuiilato in express 
terms the doctrine which afterwards breame that of the 
wlir)le Jlonian oViedience “ de quibusiLuii Icvihus cnipis 
c'-se ante Jurlicinm ]Hirgatorius ignis eretleiidus (•st.'' Such 
utterances as tliis were never accepted by tlie fbcek 
( 'hurch, whieli in its <h»e(rine of the int(?nne<liitte stab? 
still occupies as nearly as j^ossible the .staiuij>uint of the 
an tC’ N icene fathers. 

Id 'KI or PooRKK, a district of Tlritish fmHa in t he Orissa 
division of the liculenant-governorsliip of Ihngal, lying 
betwee*ii It.) 28' and 20" lb' N, lat. ami ?^5'(y ami 8b 28' 
M long., with an ar^sa of 2 172 srpiare miles. Jt is boumlerl 
on the X. i)y tlie native statics of Laiiki ami Athgarh, on 
the H and \.K. by (hittaek district, on the S. by the 
P#ay of Pengal, ami on the VV, by the Oanjain district i»f the 
Madras presidency ami l>y the tributary state of Pampur. 
por the most ])art the country^ is fiat, the only iiiounlaiiis 
being 11 low range which, rising in the wtvd. runs soulli-iMst 
in an irn.'gnlar line bovards the (diilka J^akc, ami forms a 
waler-|»;irt ing between the district and the valley of tlu^ 
Mahanadi. 'riie midtile nu<i eastern divisions of the dis- 
trict, forming tlie south Avestern jmrtof the Mahanadi di lla^ 
consist entirely of alluvial plains, watered by a network 
of channels through which the most southerly luancli of 
that rivfir, the Koyakliai, finds its w^ay into tlie sea. I'he 
primdpiil rivers in Puri are the P»hargavi, the Jkiya, ami 
tlie Nun, all of wliioh tlovv into the (ddlka Lake and are 
navigable l>y large lioats during the rainy season, when the 
waters come <iown in tremendous flocxls, Imrsting the banks 
and carrying everything l>efore them. Tlie chief lakes are 
the iSar anrl the Chilka, tlie bwrncr, a l.»ackwater of the 
Hliargavi, being i miles long by 2 liroad. The Chilka 
Lake is one of tJio largest in India; its length is 4*1 miles, 
and its brefidtli in .some i^arts 20 miles. It is separated 
from the sea only by a narrow strij* of sand. Tlic lake is 
saline and eveiy where very shallow, it.s mean depth ranging 
from to 5 feet. Puri district Is rich in histtirieal remains, 
from the primitive rcK;k-hewn caves of ]hnhlhisin — the 
earlie-st relics of Indian architecture - t-o the mediu’val sun 
temple at Kanarak and the world-renowned shrine of 
Jagannath. Tlie chief roads in the district are the Csil- 
cutta and Madras trunk rood and tho pilgrim road from 
Cuttack to Puri. The climate of Ihiri is di-y and healthy, 
and the avera^ rainfall is 55 ‘80 inches. 


Tin*. f*c?iiKUs of 18S1 returned the j>o[*ulatiou of T\ii \ <!■» ;tv'u t 
S-<8, ls7 (*110,009 lUiiles ami 4 IJ,87S leiiuilcs . Hv 
wo.rtr* ri‘turiiiMl as llimhis, 14,00o as Mnlianniu‘<i:it>s, and 810 a-^ 
(diristiaiis. 'tin? •'/idy town wifh a popiilafioii cxrrrding 50imi i-. 
PriM I'liri is strit-tly a rico-; 4 rM\v in;; liai t, biiL ]>ulsos, 

Im'Iiiji, llax, and oil-sii-ds arts ais<i prodm.nil, \vliilr* arnouL; its inl'^- 
••idlaiii'oiis «‘rnjis an*. cot h>ii, sli^^ar-canr, and lui nc rir. '1 jj*; 

]iriiiri|i.d ni.'Miuf.u l ni i-s an? salt, trai l h<-ii wan*, and la a^s an I 
jnctal iif(?nsi!s and ornaiiifjit.s. In 8:5 tin* r»*A'«*niif. of tic* 

district aniuuiilcd to it;7o, lO;;, lowaids wliiidi l.ii*;? lamj-tax I'oiitii- 
IiUUmI Jt'tiUj’iii.'i. 

Puri lina (?ainn inidcr riiiti^li a'lniinistratioii in only 

, imlilical i Vt-nts ill .sin. i* 1 hat il.iK' Jia\clM** n the I'rbrb 

j lion 4)1 tin? maharaja t»r KInniia in l^oj and lln- rising ol‘ t.lic paik.s 
j or ]V'asajit iiiilitia in Sincr tln-n tlio country has been 

j gradn.'tMv rcstoo-d to order mtuI i lannuillit y. 

j IM’Pl or PookHp, chief boMi of tin* above district, .and 
j commonly known .ns J.ngannrttii, is siinal^.-d o.n tlie Oris 'a 
I coast in 11 .P 4 8 ' N. l;it. arid STi ‘ fil' Iv long. ii.s chief 
interest is centred in tlie sacred sliii ic i>f .lag.-uiiiath. a 
temple which dates from the I 2 lh coriliiiy, ami which lies 
at tin? .soiithe.rn extremity of the louii. In fhe ])0|»u- 

hitioM (,f Puri was 22,005 (males 1 1 , 700 , b.inales l 0 ,:; 2 b), 
of whom 21.015 Avc?ie Mohammedans, 
j IM’RslM a feast of Ihe later .K-ws, e-;h?brale«l in 

i honour of tlie deH\erance of tin' n.ition fmii) tlm scliornes 
! of Hamau recorded in the book (d' l‘‘.>th(?r. TIu* Jii.'t<»ricaJ 
: value of this reconl lias been ilismssed in the art!«'h.* Ks rHjai, 

I where alsi) men lion is mmie td’ the mov very pn: valent 
j o]>iinon that llie feast is an ;ida|diit ion of a iVrsiau festival, 
j 'riie ilciivalioii of the name ‘‘ I'nrim, ’ as well as tlie thing, 
from tlie P(ir>inn (LVu'digaii, 1 oolnilii) has been 

raisc‘d abovt» the level of a mere gm^ss l.'V F-agaolc, w]io 
has .sln^wii tliat the readings <j>tnpp.i / ul .ami iii one 

of the (b'cek recensions of ]']siher ]>>>iii[ watli great pnib- 
abiiity to a fonn instead (»f Purim, 

exactly ( c,iTe.s].onding witli the PiM'sian wortl (f/rs. . I /»/#., ]». 
lb I; Anthu, Sfad., j:? 1.550). The feast fails on tlu? 1 Itli 
I ami I'iili of Adar, and is, in accoolaiu-e with Ibtlier ix. 22, 
j of a joyiais character, but qiillo .secular in t(uie, with .a. 
j grc'at deal (‘f liard drinking, the. only quasi n-ligious featiin..> 
j lieiiig tlie reading in tlie. synagogue of the book of Pstln r 
\ and thesei.'liou about Am iJek, J^kxod. x\ ii. 8 .sy. 'fliis ct le- 
brati<.»u .a]»pc.ars to have mmlo its way .annmg tlie, .b.-ws 
only gradually ; .acc<»r(biig to Josephus, however, it wa.-; 
generally ob>er veil in ld.s day iii all parts (»f the , Jewish 
world. On the other liaml, the [»repar.atory fast on the 
15th of Aflar, whicli is liased on Lsvljei* ix. .51, cannot liave 
been observed iu T'aJcstine till a later dale, for in the 
Mr.rUhitk 7b (after tho death of Trajanb Ailar 1 .*>. 
“the day of Nieauor,” i.s .still t.*ne of the days on which 
fasting is foi]*idde*n. 

PLIiriWNS, Sec L.N(:[.ANr», Chn.ueii or, vol. \iii. ]•. 
57(> sv/. ; Int.u;pkxi>knts, vol. xii. p. T 2() .s^. : and Pjm:shv- 

TKin.\NISM. 

I'rilNlAH, a district of Puatish India in tin? TV/iagalpiu* 
dLvi.>ioji tlie lieutenant-governorslii|j «'f it-ng.al, ocerq>y- 
ing uu arcji of -4tb5() square miles, .'-itnated In l ween 25 
1 rV and 2() ‘ 37' N. lat. ami 87" and 88" .5.5' K. long. (Jii 

tlie N. it is boumled by tho .static of Nepal and the 
district of Darjiling, on the K. l>y the Jalpaiguri, Dinaj' 
pur, ainl Maldah districts, on the W. l>y Phagaljiur, ami 
on the S. by the (hinges, wliich separates it from the 
dLsfvict..s of Iiliagiilpur ami tho Saiital Parghna.s. Purniah 
i.s ;x level de]>res:aii tract of cMuiulry, but fi.»r the most part 
of a rich loamy soil of allnvird formation ; it is traversed by 
several streanivS, w‘hi<di ilow from tho Himalaya.s lying to the 
north and atford great nd vantages of irrigation and water 
wirriage, and is well cultivated ; Init in tlu^ west the soil 
is thickly covered with sand dopo.sited by tlie Kusi river, 
wdiich vises iu the Nepal mountains and flows S43u1hvvartl.s 
, lo tlie (langes. The country i.s destitute of anything that 
I can 1>6 called forest, but much scrub jungle is found iu the 
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neighbourhood of tl!e more swampy traets. Among other 
rivers of tlie district is tJje Maluinanda, wliicli rises in the 
mountains of Sikkim and flows through the east of I'liriiiah 
into Maldah. Wihl ariimaJs arc not so numerous as in the 
neigliboiiving districts, but the tiger is found in all parts 
of rurniali, j»articniarly along the l>anks ami among the 
sandy islands of tlic Knsi, and also in tluj scrub jungle 
that runs al >iig the north of the district. 'Hic climate of 
I'urniah is of an intcrine<liate cliaractor; the average rain- 
fall is 07 inches, ami the mean temperature is about 

The staph- piotliift of Purniah is rit'i-, hut juto ami Oihaoeo are 
also to a loiisuh rahlo Its injuiiitai.'tiiii-s iru hulo 

iiuligo, cottons, woollens, ami silks, hut the eliit.-f is that of 
iiiili'jo, wliieh is im^stlv eaniiMl on in the south of tliC distriet. In 
1882*83 the gross re.vt-mio aiiionntcil toi;l7^^7oO, ne.nly t\vo-11iinls 
(€120,541) being dei ivecl from the land. 1*}' tin- c<.-ij.sus of 1881 the 
population ninnbcied 1,818,#>87 (037,080 males, 911, r, 07 females). 
The majority of the people aro ilimlus (I,07t5,ri29 in 1881); 
of Mohammedans in tni>.s;niui year there were 771,130, ami of 
Chri.sti;ms only 327. Pimimau, the eajdtal, is the only town in 
tho distriet. witii a population exceeding 10,000. 

'I’his distriet was <“omiuerod hy the Mohammedans in the 1.3th 
century, hut it was not niitil four etiiituries lahu* that it.s value was 
realized. Duniig the l/lh ceutiny the fioutior was eou.siderahiy 
extentle*! ; the eouiitry, however, roui.iiiied iu a .state- of anareliy 
until 1770, wlieji it was governed hy au Knglish ollh ial with the 
title of “ superintendent. ■’ Of late years tlic distriet ha.s made 
consivlerahli! j)rogre.ss, and under all dep.nrtineiits of local adminis- 
tration there has heeu steady im)>rovement. 

PUIiNl All, chief town and administrative hoadquarter.s 
of the above district, is .situated ou the east Inink of the 
river Sauni, iu 2")^ 40' N. lat. and 87" 30' K. long. It 
contaiii.s a j»opiilatiou, according to tlic een.su.s of ISH], of 
13,0 1 G. The town is neat and woll-buill, but very un- 
healthy ; it is distant 283 miles north-west of Calcutta. 

rCIlPPK (7ropt/>rp<i), the nnmo given V>y the ancients to 
a dye dm'ived from variou.s species of ^furi\c and l^urjnnur, 
(See Moiifj'srA, vnl. xvi. p. G48 y*/. ; DvKiNtJ, vo). vii. p. 
5)71 ; ami 1 ’H(KNH’ta, vol. xviii. [>, 80 1.) For the modern 
.sourc(\'< (*f tin? various sha<lcs of this colour, stio Dykino, 
vol. vii. p. 7)79. 

I’lJ Kl*di a disease cliaracli rized by the occurrence 
of puirplc c<»l<»ured spot.s upon the surface of the body, 
due to oxtriivasation.s of bl<>o<l iu the skin, accompanicil 
occa.sionally with hn-morrliages from mm'ons mend)ranes. 
Ditrereiice of opiuiou lias ja evailed anumg physicians as 
to whether the.se symi»toin.s are to l.>o regarded a.s con- 
.’-itituting a <lisc.ase -'^bice tliey aro frequently seen 

iu connexion with variou.s inoi-hid i-omlitious. Thus iu 
]K*r.sons sutl’ering from .such di.'jcascf.s as rlienmatisiii, 
plithi.sis, heart <li.soa.se, cancer, IhigliFs disease, jaundice, 
as well as from certain of the infectious fove.r.s, extravasa- 
tions of llio kind above-mentioned aro not unfrequcutly 
]jrosent. Tint the term “jnirpura” Is, strictly speaking, 
applicaVde only to tho.so Ln.stances where tho .symptoms 
exist apart from any antecedent disease. In .such cases 
the com|daint i.s u.sually ii.sliercd iu by la.s.sitjide and 
fever isline.s.s. Tlii.s i.s .soon followed by the a[»i)earancc on 
the surface of the body of tho (characteristic spots in^Iie 
form of small red points .scattered over the skin of tho 
limbs and trunk. They arc not raised above the surface, 
ami tln^y do not disappear on pros,sure. Their c.dl(uir s(X>n 
boeoine.s deep pnr[)le or nearly l)lack ; but after a few days 
they undergo the cliange.s which aro ()})S(^rvcd in t)»e case 
of an ordinary brui.se, [»a.s.sing to a gjnvtm and y(?llow hue 
and finally di.'^appc^ring. When iff minute .size they arc 
termed “ pctechiic or stigmabi,” when somewhat larger 
“ viliiees,'* and when in patche.s of considerable size 

CKMrhyinoses.” They may come out iu fre.sh crops over 
a lengthened period. 

The form of the disease above described is that known as 
“ purpura simplex.” A more serious form of the malady is 
that to whicli tlie term “ purpura htemarrlmgica ” is applied. 


Here, in addition to the phenomena already mentioned as 
aflTecting ilio skin, there is a tendency to the occurrence 
of hjoinorrhagc from mucc>us surfaces, especially from tlie 
nose, but also from the mouth, liiug.s, stomach, }>owel8, 
kidncy.s, etc., soioetimes iu large and dangerous amount. 
Orout jdiysical pro.stratioii i.s apt to attend this form of 
the disease, and a fatal re.sult sometimes follow\s the suc- 
ce.s.sive himnorrhages, or i.s suddenly precipitated Vjy the 
occurrence of an extravasation of blood int<^ the brain. 

The caiis(\s of j>urpura are not well understood. The 
condition of tlie blood ha.s lieen frctpiently investigated, 
but no altc'ration in its composition detected. The view 
mo.st commonly held is that tlic di.sca.se de|)fmd.s on an 
abiKwmal fragility of the minulc bhwd -ves.se I.s owing to 
their inal-nutritioii. It woidd sociu sonHilimc.s to arise in 
persons enjoying perfe(;t health ; but in a large i>roporti(->n 
of in>tances it .show's it.self among tho.se who have been 
ex]>o.sed to privation or insanitary coudition.s, ()r Avliose 
health has become lowered. Young jierson.s suiter more 
fn‘(piently than adults, and rcpdited attack.s may occur. 
I*urpur;x Jia.s .sonu? points of resc-inblance to scurvy, but a 
clear di.slincLion both as to causation and .symptoms can 
be established bi-tween the two diseases. 

'rhe treatment will bear reference to any causes which 
may be discovered as a.ssociated with the onset of tlie 
disease, sncli as unfavourable hygienic, condilion.s, and 
nutritive defect.s should be rectified by suitable diet. The 
various prejmra lions of iron .seem to t>o the be.st medicinal 
remedie.s iu this ailment, while more direct a.stringents, such 
as gallic acid, ergot of rye, furpeiitim^, or acetate of lead, 
will iu adilition be called for iu severe case.s and e.speeially 
w'lien hieiiiorrh.agc occur.<. 

PFlISLANK, the vernacular ctpilvaleni c*f the botanical 
genus Portuiftrti, The species are fleshy annuals of small 
j tiiinensions, with prostrate stems and entire leave.s ; tlie 
llowejs arc .'^m.'ill and inconspicuous, or in .sonuj species 
brilliantly coloured, regular, with two ,S(q>al.s, live petaJ.s, 
seven to twamty stamen.s, an inferior ovary, w ith a .stylo 
divided into from three to eight branches and ri[i(-‘ning into 
a pod wJiich ojk-ms by a Iransva-rse cliink. I\ oUn arta is a 
native of India, Avliicli has been introduced into Eiu’oije as 
a salad plant, and iu some eountric.s has spread to such an 
extent a.s to become a noxiou.s Aveed. This is the case in 
certain parts of the Ignited States, Avliere the evil (jualities 
of “pu.ssly” have become [iroverbial. Liktj many other 
succulent plants, its juice is e<)oJing and i.s used in tropical 
couiitric.s a.s a refrigerant in fever, Avliile tlie bruised leaves 
arc einjdOTcd a.s au application in ca.se.s of local iiiflainma- 
tion. iSomc of the specit^s, such as P, granillflora and its 
varietie.s, arc grown in gardens on wk-wx>rk owing to tlio 
great beauty and deep colouring of their flow’ors, the short 
duration of individual blos.sorn3 being eom)»ensated for l)y 
the abundance with wdiieli they are produced. 

FUSEV, Edward Houvekie (1800-1882), originally 
Edward Iiouverie, was lK>rn near Oxford in 1800. His 
family, AvJiich wa.s of Huguenot origin, became through a 
marriage connexion lords of the manor of l'u,scy, a small 
Berkshire village lUMir Oxford, and from it took their name 
a few years after E(hvard Bouverie’.s birth. In 1818 he 
became a commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, and after 
gaining high uni versity distinctions wa.s elected in 1824 to 
a fellow'ship at Oriel (>)llege. Ho thus became a member 
of a .society which already contained .some of the ablest 
of liis coiitemporarie.s,- - among them J. H. Newman and 
John Keble. But for several years his intercourse with 
them 8eem.s to have been slight. Ho divided his time 
between his country homo and Germany, and occupied 
himself with the study of Oriental lan^ages and of Oerman 
theology. His first work, publishcni in 1828, was a vindi- 
cation of the latter from a strong attack which had boon 
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made upon it by one of the leaders of the nascent liigli- 
Cliurcli iiarlyi His work, which is entitled 

jtn J/iMorirai Eiiquin/ into the jmAmhte Co uses of ike 
Rational Clmraettr lately predoviifiant in% the Tkeoloyy of 
(/ei'many, is an impartial and clear sunmu-ry of the history 
of German theology since the lleforination. In the same 
year (1828) the duke of Wellington a|>j»ointed him to the 
regius professorship of Hebrew will) the attaclied canonry 
of (Jhrist Church, which he held for the rest of his life. 
Mr Hose’s soniewdiat intemperate reply to him led to t!)e 
j>ublication in 1830 of a stH’ond jmrt ot his //istoriral 
Ktupnry, which is not loss liberal in its tone than the pro* 
vioiis ]>art. Hut in the years wdiieh immediately followed 
tlic current of his tlioiights began to set in another direc- 
tion. The revolt against individualism had begun, and 
be was attracted to its standard. l>y the end of 1)^33 
“he slioNved a disposition to make, coinnion cause’' with 
those who liad alrea<ly begun to issue the 'Praettf for ike 
Times, “ lie w’as not, however, fully associated in the 
inovonicmt till I83r) and I83(», wlieu he ]»ublislKi<l his 
tract on baptism and started the Library of the Lathers” 
(IVirdinal Newman’s Aj^oloyia, p. 13h). The real work of 
his life then began. Jle l>e<aine a close slndent of the 
fathers and of that solioo] «)f Anglican divines wlm had 
eontinued, or revived, in tlie 17th century tlie main tradi- 
tions (»f [»re-I\efonnation teneliing. in ten years after liis 
adlie.sinn to the movement he had becom(% with his 
almost lionndless capacity for accumulating inbnination, 
saturated with patristic and “ Anglo ( ^atliolic ” <liviiiit v ; 
and a sermon wdiich ho preached l)efore the university in 
18 43, 77fe Holy Eurhanst a Comfort to ike Renif^ofi, so 
startled the authorities by tlie re statement of doctrines 
whieli, though well known to ecclesiastical aiiti<inarics, 
had fadeil from the common view% that by the exercise 
of an autliraity which, liowever legitimate, was almost . 
obsolete he w;is .suspended for lhn?e yeans from tluj func- 
tion of jjreaehing. The immediate effoet <>f liis suspension 
w'as the sale of 18,000 copies of the condemned sermon ; 
its permanent effect Avas to make Pu.sey for the next 
i|uarter of a century the most influential person in the* 
C’liurch of Kngland. TJie movement, in the origination 
of whieli he had ha<l no sliare, came to bear his name ; it 
was po[»ularly known as Puseyism and its adherents as 
Puseyites. liis activity, both ]uiblicand private, as kuuler 
of the movement was enormous. He was not only on 
the stage but also behind the scenes of every important 
controversy, Avhether theological or aea<lemical. In the 
Gorham controversy of 1830, in the question of Oxford 
reform in 1834, in the prosecution of .some of the writers 
of Essays and Renews, especially of Professor Jowelt, in 
1863, in the question as to the reform of the marriage 
law's from 1849 to the end of his life, in the revived con- 
troversy as to the meaning of everlasting punishment in 
1877, he was abvays busy with articles, letters, treatises, 
and sermons. 'Phe occa.sions on whieli, in his turn, he 
[ireached before his university were all memorable ; and 
some of the sermons w'cre manifestoes which mark distinct 
stages in the history of the j>arty of which he was the 
leader. 'The pj*actice of confession in the (.-liuvch of Eng- 
land pi-actically dates from his tAVO sermons on 77/c Entire 
Absolution of the Renitent, in 1846, in which the revival 
of liigli sacramental doctrine is comploniented by the 
advocacy of a revival of the penitential system which 
mediaeval theologians had ap^H^nded to it. The sermon on 
27i£ Rule of Faith as vuiintained by the Fatlvers and by the 
Church of Enyland, in 1851, stemmed the current of 
8oco.s8ions to Rome after the Gorham judgment, which had 
seemed to show that on an imi>ortaut point of dogmatic 
theology the Church of England had no definite doctrine. 
The sermon on The Presence of Christ in the IJoly Etu'haristf 
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in 1853, first formulated the ih^ctrine round which almost 
all the snV>sec[uent theology of liis followers has revoh etl, 
and Avhich has revolutionized the current practices of 
Anglican Avorship. And the last university senimn Avliicli 
ho composed, and AvJiich lie aa’us too ill to deliver himself, 
l/nscienn\ not Srienre, adverse to Faitk^ in 1«^78, rendered 
not only to his party but to religion in general the signal 
service (»f aViaiidniilng tlie old ipiarrel between theology 
and science, as 1o tlu'. majuitr in AvJiieli the Avorhl Avas 
created, by admitting the possibility of evolution. Of ids 
larger wojks the most imporiaut are his two bocks on the 
I^ucliarist 77/c l^oririne of (k* Jit a! I'n.st nee (consisting of 
notes on liis university sermon of 1 8.“):V), published in 1855, 
and 77ie Real Ri fsenre , , . ike l)u> trine of ike Enylish 
Church, published in 1837 ; iJanirl ike Rropkel, in whhrh 
he endeavours Avith great skill to niuintaiii the traditional 
date of tliat book ; 7'ke. Elinor Rropki ln^ tvtlk < ’’anno niary, 
w'liicli forms his chief eontribut ion to the study of which 
he was the jirofessor; and the Eire/n'e^at. in whieli lie 
ciideavoureil to find, L)r those who accepted his ]»reiniLses, 
a l.»asis of union between the (‘liurcli (*f Kngland and the 
(fliurch <»f Home. Tn 1836 he joiiUMl New man, Keble, 
and Marriott in editing a series of lianslations from iJie 
fathers entitled A Library of Faikers of Ike Ifuly Caiholie 
Ckurck unfecior to tke JXtnsion of East and flVw/, and 
contributed to it a reviseil translation of St Augustine's 
Confessions ami several valual'Io jaefactfs ; the series an as 
accoiiq»anied by a translation of the i.'ithna Anna of 
Thmuas Aquinas, and was folloANX'd by an eililion of some 
of the texts A\ liicli liad been translated. He also edited, 
Avith suitable omissions, several lxK>ks of devotion by 
Homan (.’atholic Avrilers, such as Avrillon and Scupori. 

In private life his liabits Avere simple almost to austerity. 
He had few personal friemls, and rarely mingled in gen- 
eral society ; though bitter to opponents, he was gentle 
to those Avho knew' ]nm,’and his mnnirtcent charities gave 
him a Avavin ]>laee in the hearts of many to anIioiu he was 
personally unknown. In his domestic life lie liad some 
severe trials : his Avife died, after eleven years of Jiiarried 
life, in 1839 ; liis only' son, vvlio was a s<'li(4ar like-iiiindi‘d 
with himself, wlio liinl shared many (d liis literary' labours, 
and Avlui had eiliteil an excellent eilition (d’ St Gyril scom- 
ineiitaiy on the iiiiiiMr luophets, died in 1880, after many' 
years of great laxlily afllit’tion. Lnan tliai tiiiu? I'usey 
wa.s .seem bv only' a few persons. His own botlily iulirnii- 
lies increased, and on Kith September 1882, after a short 
illness, he tiieil a painless death. He Avas Imried at 
Oxfonl in the cathedral of Avhieli he had been for fifty-- 
four years a canon. His friends devised for him after his 
death a singular memorial : they ]»nrehaM.'d his library, 
and bought for it a house in Oxford Avhicli they endowi d 
with sulfieient funds to maintain throe librarians, an1h> 
Avero charged A\'ith the duty of endeavouring to perpetuate 
in the lyiivcrsity the memory of the principles which he 
taught. 

His Jianio Nvill he vhiotly ri:iiu*nibciv«l as tlic n pn-sriitative of a 
great religious moveiiiriit wliicli, w haicvor may hi- its ultiinaU! issiiy, 
has camctl with it no small part i.*f tlu* ivligimis life of Kiigliuul in 
the hilUr half of llio liltli coiilin-y- His chief chanu t»u'istic was 
ail almost iiiilnaimhMl I’apacity tor taking pains. His chief inlhiciico 
was that of a ]>rc{icln*r and a sjdritiial ad visrr. ni« J*a.?'ish Scrntoiis 
rcprodiici? tin* suhst.incc of paliistic homilies in tlic inassive style 
of the Caroline divines. His corirspondem.e as a spiritual atlviscr 
was enormous ; his desc-rved rcpiihuion for piety and for solidity 
of charact(?r made him the cIkisc-h i-onfes.sor to whom large num>»cis 
of men ami women iiiihiinleiied their doubts and their sins, lint 
if he U* estimated apart from liis position as the head of a great 
]»arty> it must be cousideved that lui was more a theological antiquary 
than a iheologiaii. He exhumed many fmgotteii theories and suj'- 
ported them by a large nunibiT of quotations from am ient w riters; 
out the helrrogciioous uioswes of in formation which he accuinuhitcd 
itiquii*e H sifting which often leaves but a sc-aiity it^siduuiii, and, 
hoNveA Cr valuable to advanced scholars, cannot safely be coiniuQndod 
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t<i }<'firiirrs. Whatever he wrote was relative to the eontroversiea 
of liis tiiue, imtl as a eoiitrovei-sialist hulils a jilar’C whieh is 
utiique juiion^ his 4 ’<iiiUMii|»)rai’ies. Hn 1 ih«1 an almost iiurivalleil 
pow'er of luassini; his j'viih. ju e, ol* seleetiii;^ from an avulior just so 
miU'U as was |K rtiiieiit (<j the jminl iimier (Liseiis.sioii, aiitl of i^m>r- 
iiij^ or (h:}>nieiat .sfatemenls w'Ju’t'h were at vsiriaiie*.! with lln> 
views whit h he inlvoeated. Asa party leailer he eomhined |fivat 
cnthusi ism with iini< t'afigahh* «'ni’r^y ainl U*iia«*ity of purpose ; he- 
chose. Ins positions l»efV>relian«l willi ^reat skill, ami ni;vi*r after' 
wapls aliamiomal tin ii. Pmt In^ clues not sccon to havt? h:nl any 
Ljreat 1o;Ti,-al jjuwer : InOmiUls elaborate* ar'^umenls u^Mm words of 
shifting euiiiiutati -n, smh as “faitli” ami “ehurch, ' ami slich^s 
uiieonsi.icMi.sly IVoio i*m^ uieaiiing to another. Xcir is tln-n; any 
eviJem e til. it he t.:\ c T faeed the histoiieal ilil!i<*ultie.s .which tin* 
position of tin* l.'hnieJi of l-.n^himl |H(.*seiit.s fi<»m tin- < ’.ithtilie point: 
of view, ami w hieli ultimately led toN(^w•man*^ secM ssion. Me live*l 
in Clnistian anticjuity, and his ar^nmeiits sehloni tomdied any hut 
.'ympathetie nalun.'s. l-nlike Newman, w ho aicjM.’alecl to the ( ub 
tuieil intellret of his time, lie never eauj^lit the modern s}iitit. 
The V'-sult was that aft* r Newman's ch‘p.iFinie the party of whieli 
Pusey was tin? head never mad.* a sill.Lde eonvc.*rt tif mark. Tin* 
ini.elleer of (>xfor>l ainl of Kn^d.ind drifted aw.ay from it ; ami, in 
spite of the ehj'[m:in e of .sf>!in- of it.s ad \ c»eatc*fi, ‘‘ Piiseyisni. ^ d*«*s 
not now niimhcj- amoii:^ its adh'*Jc-nts ;iii\ om* win* ex*?iLis4;.s an 
appruiri.'ilile. iidlin’iiee npuii tin; iiitelhc tiial iih? <'f r.n;'lainl. 

In faet. Ihisey .survived tin? syslt'in widt h ha*! bmtie Ins name. 
Ills followers went, hc-ytnn.l him, <ir away Iroin him, in two dlioe- 
tion.s. t>n the one iiund, his revival of tlie nn*di:i‘val doc trim? of 
the heal J 'resc'iic*?, er*ineidin,Lr as it did willi tin* revival ot a t.a.sti? 
for medis'Val art, natiir.-illy led to a n*vi\al of the inedlieval c.ere 
inonial of wujship. With this r'*vival of eerenioni;d l*nsey had litth* 
syiiipaihy ; In? ;it lirst pr*»Leste«l against it lin a nniversity sermon 
in ; :ind, ihmiid* he* <*.nne to defeinl ihos*? win’* were ac-c’iise.d 

of hrccakinji;’ the law* in their piac-l.ire <»f it, he <lid sc.* <.»ii the. e.xpre.ss 
;cround that their pr;n*lic.<* was alien to his own. lint this r*?vival 
of e(?n*inonial in it.s various d«*or(ic's i.s m.»w tin*, c hief ex1*.*i'nal 
I’liarnelerist ie 4 »f the inovement cjf which ho was the leader; and 
Kiluallst " has thrust “ Piisc?yit(? ” aside as tin’ desh^uaii«>n of 
thus * who hold the do*?ti‘ines tor w}ii*ii he mainly * ontt;nde*l- t>ii 
the other hainl, the pi\'<*t of his Le.-n hiiii' was tin? ajipc al to primitive 
antic[nity. H was an a[*}.*<Ml whi*‘h had c-onMch-ralde. forc*e as 
a‘iai!i>t the vapicl tln'olojry of tin' <’ar)y ]jaVL of the eeiiliirv, and 
as a eiiterion of the eliiiin.s of ( ^itholiei.stn. lint it lo.st its fttree, 
:*.iul Ids fol]<»Wi'rs eame to suh.si ii.m.e for it an appeal le* the prin- 
eiple.s of an philo.^ophy, some of whieh w«. re horrowed 

from 'rhornisni and some, tln*u; 4 h ,ai siM-oml Uand, from I levc**!!:!!!' 
isrn. Nor is if pj-ohahh? that Pu.seyi.sin w’ill n?viv*: a^t-dn. On tin* 
<*ne hand, an Mp)»<ral to primitive tilings wldeli is divoreed, as was 
Pusc?y'«> ap|M*al, from tin* hisloiy of those times must, neec'.ssai ily 
fdl in an ai(e iu wldeli the spiiit cif ldst*>ric*al impiiry i.->. ahr<»rid ; 
on the otliel* li.aiul, ln*wc’ver e.Xfeih-nt the. iiia.xim may he wld*:li 
J'nscw fiiit in tin? forefionr of Ids aiijunienls, (juful av//////.*, t/mul 
ithitjm', ffi'ad nh titii.n ye!, wlien limited, as Pu.s»*y liinit***l it, 

to tin: .stalc-mc-jits <*f part ieular w i iter.s .iiid tlie. ein rent belit-fs ol' 
]iartif‘u!ar a^e.-c, it heeonji'-s a nn'i'i? paradox ami eeases !*» allor*! a 
logical basis fur any system t*f duel ritui. IIA.) 

PrSH K I N. Seu l\>i:sHKiN. 

rrSHTl". Stui .Vi’*;n ANi.sTAN, v<d, 1. p. 2.HvS. 

l^rS'n.' LI*!, ^Ialtcn A vr, ii COT it.'i-i oils tUsouHfi ooni- 
miiuieated to man from eortain aiiiinal.s (es^ieeiaily outtle, 
slio<‘{», ainl Ikosos) sutlbrin^- from Kpleiiir feTcr. This 
nialafly Avill l*e roferrod to unrlor Woolsoktku'.s Diskask, 
of wliieh it forims a variety. 

PUTKOLI. See lV»zxuoLi. ; 

I’T^TNKN', a .subnrl) of Ijoinlon in tlio eonnty of Surix*y, 
is sitiiareil on tin: ri;4lit bank of the Thames, ab(»nt miles 
above London Hrid.ge by the river ainl miles Ave.st of 
Hyde I^firk Corner liy rtvid. The piet tires* j tie old timber 
briilge etJiiiieerino: it w ith Fulham cm the left biiiik of the 
rivei', and ereeted in 17!2^^>, i.s .superseded by a struetiire 
of iron and granite. l*utnt*y is the head* ju aiders of 
l.»ondon rowing and the starting-point for most imiKirtant 
iKial-raeos. It consists chielly of the old-fashioned High 
Street h*ading to Putney Comm(»n, and various streets of 
villas and Louses iiihaV>ited by the luiddle classes. The 
church of St Mary near the bridge was rebuilt m 18^10, 
with the e.vceplion of the j)ictiu*osque old tower. Among 
tlie Ixinevolent inKtitutious are the almBhuuscs uf the 
Tritiity, founded by Sir Abrahiuu Dawes in the reign of 
Chiirles II. ; the watorman^s school, founded in IGS-i, for 


.the education of watermen’s .sons ; and the royal hospital 
for inciiiab]<^s. To the south west of the tijwn is l\itne 3 '^ 
Heath, 400 acres in extent, tVmnerl^' a great resort of 
highway^meu autl duellists. I'utney is included within the* 
iiu*tr«»[s»]itau tirLU. The po[mlatiou of the registrati*m 
siib district (area, 223 ;*) acres) in 1871 was 0430 , and in 
1881 it wa.s 13 , 235 . 

Piitiivy occurs iu Doinvsdiiy hs “ Pnii lfi,” Hiid «ubs<Mjiu iitly 
appears a.s “ I’ul t**ijln.*th ” .-iml Pol li’nln’th," gnidually contra* Ivd 
into “ f'ntiicv. " 'The ferry was in oarly timc.s of conshl*?r;!l»Jc 
iinp<»iniiic<‘. Din ■11!; tin* Pa rliauicnt ary wars llic* lic.illi was fre- 
.pwntly orvnpicil by tioojw, tli=i }ic.*nh|uai tcr.s of' lliv g*-n«'lals bt iui; 
in tho villag**. Putiny whs tin*. birtliplacL? of TJiomas Ci'oinwvil, 
carl of Ls.si.*\, ami of tlibbou tho historian. 

prTKKFACTION. See FicKMJi.vT.vnox, vol. ix. pp. 
07 , 98 . 

I>iyprpv k-ind of cement cuinpose*l of fine powdered 
chalk intimately mived with linseed *nl, either boiled or 
raw, to the Cfinsi.sieiny <jf a tough dough, it is in ineipally 
u.se*l by gln/iei-s for be*Iding ainl IJxing sheets of glas.s in 
wiinlows an*l other frames, by joiinn-.s and pniuters f*ir 
filling up nail-Juiles and other in*M|nalit ies in the surface 
of \Y<Mj<l-\v<*rk, and l> 3 ' masons for betiding ashlar-work. 
3 Hie ovulation of thl.^ oil gradually hardens putty iyt*> a 
very dt?nse a*ll)erent mass. WJien pultv is ro<juirc*l to 
ilry ijuickly, boiled oil and soniL‘timi?s litharge and other 
<lrier.s are used. “ Putty po\vd(*r ” or “ [Kiiislu^Fs putty ’’ is 
o.xide. of tin in a state of tine rlivision used f*.>r the poli.sljing 
of ghi.ss, liard metals, granite, and similar substances. 

IM/Y, J.,K, or more precisely Lk IT y kn Vklav, *’]iief 
t*»\vn *»f the <lepartment of Haute .L*iire, Prance, 352 miles 
from ITuis by' rail and 270 in a direct line, rises in the 
form of an aniphillieatre at a height of 2050 feet abo\»j 
sirii-level up*>n Mont ;\iiis, t.h**. hill that di\i*les the left 
bank of tho 1 )<* 1 **/a)u fnuu tin; right liaiik of tlui l^>uriie (a 
rapid si ream whieh join.s tlie jA>ire 3 miles below). Fr<un 
llie. n*.‘W f*>wii, which lies east and west in the valley of 
ih*^ l>ole/.«>n, the traveller ascends the old feudal ami 
ccclesiasiicnl town thr*)ngh narrow ste*.q» streets, pave* I 
with slippery ]»eV»ble.s of Ia\a, to the cat)ie*lral cominaiided 
by the fantastic pinnacdo of Mont ( Tirneillo. .M*>nt ( ’.**r- 
I neille, whieli is 133 feet above tho Place do Hri uil (iu llie 
I low**!’ town), is a steef> r*.)ek **f volcanic bj“e<‘cia, snr- 
i nmunted by a c*»Io.ssal iron statue of the Virgin (.T ,3 feet 
I liigi), stamling oil a pe*lcstal 23 feet high), cast after a 
I moilel by Hon;).ssien.x (uit 213 guns taken at Scbast.i»i»<*l. 
j Tim iiumuiiKuit is com[>*>se*l of cMghty parts litteil together 
j and weighs 981 tons. Another statu*.', that of a bishop 
I of Puy, als*> scul]>tured by ikjiiassieu.v, faee»s that <4 the 
V'lrgiii. From the platform of Mont ‘CVnneille a. mag 
niticent panoramic vie^y is obtaiiic<i of the town, and of 
the volcanic inountains, which make this regitm one of 
the ino.st interesting parts of Fnincc. Tlie K*i!nane.s(|Ue 
ctitlicMiral (Notre. Dame), dating from the bth to the 12 tli 
century', has ;i particoloure*! fa*ywlc of wdiito sandstone and 
bhu'k vol(*anu; breccia, w hic?li is reached by a llight of sixty 
ste]>s, Hial consists of thrc;e tiers, tho lowest coiiipo.so*! of 
three high arcades o])cning into the porch beneath the nave 
of the clmrch ; above tire three wimlows lighting the nave ; 
and these in turn are surmounted by three gables, two of 
which, tho.se to the right and the left, are of open w'ork. 
Two «i<le porch.es lead to tlui cathedral by the transept 
The bell-tow'er (184 feet), which rises behind the choir in 
seven stories, is one of the most beautiful examples of the 
Romanesque transition period. The baj^s of the nave are 
txjvered in by' octagonal ciqadas ; tho central cirjKila forma 
a lantern. Tho diioir and transc'jits are barrel- vaulted. 
The cathedral has mural j>aintin{^s of tho 12 th and i 3 th 
centaries, an open-work Bfnnanesqtie screen enirroiiuding 
the sanctnaiy, and a manuscript Bible belc^ t^e 9 th 
century* Uie cloister, to the north of the choir, is striking 
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owing to its variously-folonrctl materiais and elegant shafts; 
Viollut Ic Due considers one of its gallorios to belong to 
the oJd(?st know^n ty|>e of cathedral cloister (8th and Dth 
centuri(.‘s). Connected with tbc cloistci^ are renuiins of 
fortifications of the liith century, by which it was sepa- 
rated fr(»m the rest of the city. Near the cathedral tlie 
ba[)tistery of St John (Ith century), built on tho biuinia- 
lions of a Itoinan building, is siu rounded l)y wnlU and 
ninnerous reuiains of tlie |>crio(l, [»arlly unct)vcred by rei?ent 
excavations. The cliurch of St LaureJico (1 Itli century) 
contains the remains of Du (.luesclin. TjC Puy |»osses.ses 
fragiiieutary remains c»f its ohl line of furtilicalions, among 
theiji a machicolati d tower, wliich lias be\m restored, and 
a few ciuious oM houses dating from the 12th to the ITlh 
century. Of the m«>dern inoiimnents the statue of La 
Payette and a fuiintain in the Place do Dreuil, (‘xeruted 
in marble, broiiy.e, and s3’imite, may be specially mentioned. 
Tlie museum, iiamc'd after ( ’ro/aticr, a native metal-worker 
to whose munificence it |u*inci pally owes its existence, con- 
tains anti^p.iit ies, engravings, a colle<;tioTi of lace, and cthiue 
gra|»hu*al and natural hi--t'.ijy •:*»Ilix‘i i<jns. ^Vrnong the 
eni‘iositi(!S of Ihiy sln.uild be noted tin* church of St Michel 
frAignille, l»esi<le the gate (»f the town, j>crclied on an 
isolifletl ruck like Mont (’orneillc, the top of wliicli is 
readied by a staircase of 27 1 steps. Th«i churcli ilates 
from the end of the lOtli ctmtiir}* and its chaneel is still 
older, 'Idle, steei'le is of tile same ty|M.j as that of the catho- 
<lial. Thivii miles from Pu}' are the ruins of the Chateau 
cic. PoligiKi.e, oin?, ^>f the most important fomlal strongholds 
of Frunee. The population of Puy in ISSl was l‘'^,r»67. 
The tratle is chic’My in cattle, woollens, grains, and vege 
tallies, 'rhe prini'i|.>al manufacture is that <ii’ Iac*es ami 
blondes (in woollen, limui, cotton, silk, gohl, and silver 
lliruiids), wliieh i.s carried on by 130,(K)0 workwomen in 
the mugliliourhood, the yearly turnover being .£ 1 ,(.)0(t,000. 
TJie town is connected by" rail uitli St Etienne and J.. 3 'ons, 
and also with Jlrioude on the line from Clermont Ferrand 
U) Ni lines. 

It is uot know’.i wle-ihcr L* Pay cxistjsl pirvicni.slv to tbc Iluiiiaii 
iuvii'.joi). 'rowsrils tlio ♦iid of ilie till or licgi'uiiug of tlicath 
»*ciitiiiy il tlic cjijiitul «►!' the l oiinhy of the \hdljivi, .it which 

jM’i iod the bishopjic, originally :il lh'v*r.->sion, now JSt l’;uili«'ii, was 
traiisfiTicl hither. (In.-goiy ef Tours spi-aks of it hy tin- name of 
Anit'inin, heeansc a i'lia[n;l ‘‘ad l>eni!i'’ Iiad hl•(•n hiiilc on the 
niounPun, v.iieiiee the name of Mont i\didnn or Ani, wiiieli it still 
ictains. In tloi H>lh enitnry it w;«s called I’odiinu Sanrt;c Maiiic, 1 
wluMicc 1*0 ]*nv. In the Middle .\ges there was a doublt ciich»>ur**.. 


the Ihiy de Saucy (G188 feet), is also the most elevated 
I peak of central France ; it ctuninamls the gruuj) of the voF 
I canic Monts Dniv, so reniiirkabh*. for their rocky CMri*ies, 

I their erosion valleys, their trap dykes and tf/ytus <d‘ liu.salt, 
their Jakes sleeping in the dcpglis of ancient craters or 
conlined in llie Miilcys by streams lava, and their wide 
plains i»f pa-lure himl. ''Pin: Pny vie Samw, forming i’J'ft 
of the watershed, gisiis rise on its northern skipe to the 
Dordogne, ami rni the east to the a snh-lribulnry of 

the Loire, tlii«uigh the Allier, d'lie Mv)iu.s J)v»ie are joinv;d 
I to tile iiiountains r»f ( 'antal by the mm-x cdcaiiie gp*on}> of 
thvi < 'ezallier, L»f which tin* lii;riicst j>eak, tlu; LuLOiv’t (o 10 1 
feet), rises on the, coniines «.f Pay do Dome and ( ''antaL 
On the north the Mont.s l.>«»re .'ire et>ntinue»l by a phit-eaii 
v»f tile mean hi.‘ight of from 2><.)P0 to fret, njMjrji wliich 

arc seen sixly v:v.nics raised b^’ Avb aniv* nnlbursl.s in former 
tiTiics. -Theso are the Monts lh>ine, which vxlcml from 
.south to north as far as Iviv'in, tlie mo,-t romnikable I'cijjg 
the I'ny de Dinneaml llui Pn\' de lAii itni, the laUi r h^l^ ing 
a crater morv* than 2>00 fev't in vlc]>th. To tin: cast v»f tin.; 
dejiarlmcnl, along tin; confines of L<»irc, are tin; Mnnt.s iln 
Forez, rising to o.'lSO fv;ct ami still in j»art crowned with 
forests. 1 »cl\\ e-cii llicso nnnintains and tlie Dnnnrs i \ti iids 
tlie fertile plain vjf Limagnc. The ilrainagc of Pny do 
Dome is dixided between the Loire, by it.s allliumts the 
Allier ami tlm ( 1u‘r, ami the ( Jiromle, bv tin; J )ordogm\ 
Tin; Allier traxerses the* <!•'] mrtim-nt fivan .'^oudi to jiortli, 
rceviving on its right the l)in'e, xxhii h falls llie Allier 

at tiu» m>i tln.‘rn iKnimhiry ami loxvr>t h x el v«f the. <lv‘[ntrt- 
nicnt (>'7M fev t ) ; vni its left are tlie Alagnon fnun llic 
( antal, tlie two ( ’on/.cs from the Lugiiet and the Monts 
Don.!, ami tin.; »SionIc, the most ini]»Mrtant v»f .all, Axliiv.li 
drains the north west slopes v*f the Mvajt..;> DvU'e ami ])unie, 
ami joins tin; .\l!ier beyoml ihv* limits of the dv partmciif . 
The (.’}n‘r forms for a short si»aee the boimdarv beixxev n llio 
vlct»artments of Puy <le Dome and (.'reimc, elose t*.> that v»f 
-Mlivjr. Tin.'. J>ordf)gnc, x\J.ulv‘ scarci-ly formed, flows 

jiast .\Toiit T ton' les- Pains and La l>vmi l»Mule and is lost in 
a <lee]> vaihry wliieh divid«‘s this 4l('t»artmimt. fr«»m that vd 
(.'v>rrezv*. None of these streams are navigahle^ lait b<»als 
call be u.'^vmI mi the Allier during thw.uls. d'ln* climate v»f 
Pny do j >omc is usually very seven.*, owing to its high level 
ami its vlistaiice from tlie sea ; thv‘ mildest aii’ is found in 
tlu; m»rtln rn \alleys, where, tlie elevaiiofi i-. le.i-l. During 
.summer tin; hills ab4>ut ( 'lernionl I’erraml, e.\jM».sed to tin; 


v*ijo lor tlu! iloislcr, th*;> other for tlie tiuvii. The sMiiclnarv of siin, beemin; all tin ln>tter be.can.-e lln ir black xoleanic sv>ll 


.Voire l)ain«! x\;i.s iiiucli iVeipiciiliKl ly pilgrirns, fiinl the v.ity grew 
fitlijoas Jiml populous. Jtivalrics bi.'txx’ccn llio hisliO[»s - xvho held 
direct ly of the see of Home) ainl ilic lords of rolignac, icvidls of 
the town against tin; royal aiilhority, and the eiu roiKdirnciits of tin* 
feudal superiei’.s via rtuiuicipal prcmgativws i>ftcn di.slnrhe«l the «|nicl 
of tlivi mwn. The, Saracens in tin; 8th century, the lioutiei-s in llie 
12tli, the English in the 1 lih, tin; Ihirguinliaiis in lln; Ifith, .suc- 
ces.sivelv ravaged the muglihourhood. Le Puy sent tlie flower of 
it?, r.hix'iilrv to tin? crusatlcs in lOlVi, :md Kayinoiid dbAigiiille, cnllcd 
vl’Agiles, om^ of its sons, Wt^s tlieir hist<»nan. Maipy eoiuicils and 
various assenihli<*.s of the, states of Ijangiicdoc met. xvil.liin its walls ; 
no[»os aiul sovereigns, ainmig the laltv^r (’liarlemagnc ami Francis 
L, visitctl it.s sanctnaiy. Pestilence and tlio ivligiv>u.s warn put an 
emi to its jM’os[K.Titv. Long oeiMl])ied hy tin; Leagiier.s, it did not 
suhniit to Meniy IV. until many yeais after liis av;cc,s.sioil. 

FUV DF] Dt^.M 111 , i\ dei>artment of central France, four- 
fifths of w'liLcli liclonged to Iki8.se- Auvergne, orie-»ixth to 
Bourbon iiais, and the reniaindcr to Furez- <l.,yonniiis), lies 
l^tween 45“ 17' and 46“ KV K, lat. and 2“ 23' and 4*" K, 
long. It i» Ixiunded on tlie N. b^r Allier, on the E. by 
Loire, on the S. by Tlautc-lioire and Oantal, ami on the 
AV. by Correze and Creufic. The chief toM u, (‘lermont- 
Feriund, is 217 miles srmth of Paris in a direct line ; and 
doimrtTEient takes its name from a volcanic cone (4800 
feet) which overlooks it. A meteorological observatory 
has stood on tbe summit, on the site of an old Roman 
temple, siiieo 187(1. The highest Xfoiut of the departauent, 


iibsorbs its rays. On tin; imemtains from 24 to Mb inelus 
of mill fall in the. year, but only lialf this amtxunt (IS 
inches) ill J.^imagne, around whiidi tin:* luounlains anest 


the clouds, .Ncv(*rtheJess the stdl of this 


]dain, con.si.ding 


of alluvial di})osits cd* voh'anic origin, arid watered by 
toiTcnts and stre.anis from the inountains, make.s it om- id' 
the rieh(‘st regions r»f France. 

r»f a t'itiil ai-c.ii ol‘ 1 ijcre> U^r*. Md an' ai;d»l •, 
mendoxx” ifn l gmss land, uinlcr xvm'd. uudi r viiiv;-;, 

xvhyx; aDZdihtl arc ntooiland nr luarsi* pa^t lu Mgi*. r‘iit nf a tutal 
f ;uh>,0(j l irdiahitani.s ] 77 ain l•IJgag|■d in urc. Puy 

dc Doinv! ]><is.sc.ssc.s 18,;>tK) hi>rsi‘>. ir>‘»0 inuh-?, 4S;*0 Id.JOO 

oxen or hulls, 1 7 i o\x s or licifi i.-^, r.px cs. oOvMHX.i .^]n cp, 

yOg.OO l>igs, 22,7)00 goai.s, .ind ‘J.i, t*o0 hi cliixi .v, xidnCli in ISSl jiio- 
ilnccd Wa toii.s of Ikuk^v and Imis nf v\a .\. In ls82 I here xx cro 
produced ipiartcrs of xvhcal. 4;e;, i;M of pyc, lt»7,2ll i>f 

licirkw, M20.138 of oals 2.’»,172 of hmrkxvhcaf, 7,1 72, K'S* hushcls of 
potatoes, and in 1S81 234, 701 hnsluds <d drii'd X'cgidahlcs, l,i)8(),2es 
buislicl.s of lHM*fvixo(., 33 tons of tobacco, Ui2r» tons of hemp, 21 tons 
of flax, 2*3. 17h hu.shels of ra|Mvsccd, a great ipianlity of colza oil, 
and 13,074,072 gallons of wine. The Liinagm; prodm es fruits of 
all kinds - a]iricots, eluMTies, pears, a])plos. and xvalnnts, and tlieiu 
are also plantations of inulU*ny trees. The department j>osst:ss<.'.s 
nnnierona niinorftl t«*aauro8. The ooiib mines, occupying a surfaco- 
aro-a of 7flfl0 aciv.s, empltiy 1381 men, and in 1882 jn-odneed 188,234 
tons. Thrt mo.st important, nt Bni.sw!ie on the Allier, on the Ifoitlera 
of Hauto-lioire, employ 1,200 -or 1500 men (in the two depart inr.n*u.). 
Kext como thottc of St ^oi near the depaitmeut of xVlUcr, and of 
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Bour;:;*r«'istLo ainl Mossoix on tlit* of Corrczj?. The deoart- 

nient also works }«eat, asphalt, and hituininoiis sohists. Mines 
<»f arx^-otiferons Irad cni]»h»y OJO nnn and produre S3, 695 tons of 
hind or silver, w(ti (.h X tojOOr*. Tiie most important mines and 
founilries are at Poiit^ihainl on the Sionlo- Co]>per, arsonie, iron, 
anlimony, barium sul)>]jat<:, alum, manp^anese, white lead, sulphur, 
Mtilplnnelted ziiir, loadslniie, ami (of previous stones) aiiiothysis, 
jaeiiilhs, ndnes, rhrdeedonies, opals, are also found in tho 

department. <,)uaiii.:s of iKuphyry and lava are workc<l (Volvie. 
with 90(1 men), as well as mail, limestone, and jjyjisnm. Tho iiot 
•springs of Mcmt I'on*, known in the days of the iloniuiis, contain a 
nuxtare of arsfiii*- iiid iron bicarlioiiatirs, ami are used cspeeially 
for alfei-tions of tli * ies]»iratory or^^ans. Tho waters of Tia luuir- 
boulf, eoni iiining s«nliiirii ehlorides and bitvirbonates, ore partieiilarly 
rich in arsniie, and elfieoeious against alferlionsof the lymi>hatie 
irlauds, serofnla, diseases of the skin ami air passages, aiul rheujiia- 
tisni. The sprim^ of St Net-lain', ( orilainin*^ sodium an<l iron , 
eJjIorides and biearlKinates, ore etljeaeioiis in liver eomjdaints, 
I'heumatisMi, and icravol. Some of them are petrifying, as l)ie 
sprint' of St Allyre at. Clenmmt- Forrand. 'I'he waters of Jiojal, 
in use in tho time <if the Komans, containing sodiinn ainl irmi 
ehloriiles and bii-ai bonates, Kp.irkling and ri* h in lithia, arc used 
in eases of aruerida, rbeinnatism, gout, iliabetes, and gravel. The 
waters of i 'hriteaiineiif (on the Sionle), als<» known to the Homans, 
eontain iron bii-arlKmates ami aro ie.sorte<l to for skin diseases. 
Those ^>f ( 'hatelgiiyon, like (lie waiirrs of Carlsbad and Marienbad, 
are used for distnder.s of the. ♦ligeslivc tirgaiis, eougestions of the 
liver, rliiMimatlsiii, iVe. '^I'he waters of Cliateldon an* u.sed for tlie. 
taldc. There are oiImt ehalybeat«.! waters at St Martial, Beaulieu, 
Poiitgihaud, SL Myoii, St ^Mauiietr, Arlaii(\ aii'l many other mineral 
s|>iings of varied < li;n act < r. Maiiufio turr-.s are for the m<»st part 
gnjupetl aiouiid Tlileis, \vlii(rh pio«Iiues a large amount of eheap 
eiitleiy, ]):isli?boards .e^jx-rially adapted for stjim]‘S or jdaving- 
eards), ami leather ; 20,000 worknieii am thus (’m]iloye<l, ami lh(; 
annual turn -over anioiints to .£1,200,000. The d«‘j»ai tmeut ooii- 
tiiins im[iortaiit paper- miTls, faetorie.s lor hue aii'l hraid (iu the 
mountains), for bmaiiigs, ami < amK:ts. Tho.se f<»r wool, cotton, and 
luMiip c<)ntain ‘InUO .sjiiiolles ami mon- than -100 looms. Tln-ro are 
wool •••aiding works ami factories for linens, cloths, and eoiinter- 
panes,- - also silk-mills, taiimuies, nianulat * ories for eh:in)»)i.s and 
other leather.s, fn* Laoutehuue, ini])orlant sugar-w ork.s, staiidi wt)iks, 
manurai:t.ure.s of edilile pa.sh s with a rej)utati«*n as high as those of 
Italy, an«l mamiraetun.s of fruir-pies« rves. Tin; saw-mills ami the | 
ehees»* industry in tlie umuntains ( ompleto the. list, wlii' h im iudes j 
201 csiahli-shments employing pi'r.sons, Tim de[»art ment. 

ex[»ort.s grain, fruits, cattle, W'im;s, ( heose., wood, and mineral 
waters. Tratlie is earrieil on over 2t>1 miles of Crovcrninent Joails, 
9501 miles of other roail.s, and ITS mile.s of jailway. The depart- 
iiu’ut is erosM il fr‘mi norih to south hy tlio railway from Paris to 
Nirnes, and that, of A’i«’hy to TIders ; from west to cast by tliat 
from Uordeaiiv to Ly^ius by Tulle, (denuont-Ferrand, and Tliiers, 
with hianehe.s from Fygnramh; to I-aignac and iVoiii Vcrtai.sou to 
Billom. It is skirted i»ii the noi lli-wcst. by tlie lim* from ^Tontliieon 
to Cannaf, witli a bfam.li line for goculs to the mine.s of 8t Kloi. 
Twenty tliousand inhabitants id' the ilep.arl ment, belonging chiefly 
to the district of Aiiibert, leave it ihiring winter and liml wt»rk 
<lsew}iere as navvies, ehimiiev-sweojis, j 'it -sawyers, 5:e. The de- 
partment in IS.Sl eniitaiimd r»d(i,0()l inhabitants and iiielndes five 
Jirrondissements -(’i.t.J:M<^'N'r Fl;i:i{.\ \P (7. e. ), Auibert (town, 3910 
inhabitants), l.s.'^'ure (Cl 37;, Hioiii (9,590), Thiers (10,583) --50 <an- 
tons, and 1C7 etnu mimes. It i.s attached to tho Idslmpric of Cler- 
nmnt'Fi Miami ami to tho 13tli Army Corp.s iu the same town ; 
the supeihir eourt is at Kloni. (G. ME.) 

rY/E^IlA. See rATnOLcMiY (vul. xviii. \k 101) ami 
SraoioKY. 

PVATIGOHSK, a district tow’u and watering pbu*o of 
Caiicasu.s, Bussia, in tlie government of Terek, 124 miles 
by rail to the m>rlli-west of Vladikavkaz. It uvvesMls 
origin to its mineral watei’s, wLicli liad h.»ng been known 
to tho iidiabitants of Gaucasns, and even at the begin- 
ning of the present century attracted many Ilussians, who 
used to stay at the Konstantinogorsk fort, 2 inile.s off. 
The first bnihlings at the mineral sju-ings were erected, 
however, in 1S12, and iu 1830 tlie name of Pyatigorsk 
(“town of llic live mountiins referring to tho five 
suTnmils of the Beshtan, was given to tho new' settlement. 
Its subserjnent ra]>id inereasc was greatly stimulated by 
the comiiletion of iU railway connexion with Kostotf, and 
it lias now nearly 11,000 inhaVdtants (13,670 in 1882). 
The town is cliarmingly situated on a small plateau on 
the south-western slopes of the Mashuka inoiintain, by 
which and tlic Beshtau it is protected on the north. The 


snow -covered summits of the Elburz are seen on the 
south. 

Tbo sulphur springs, alxuit fifteen in number, come from a great 
doplli, from Iracbytic rocks, and vary in temperature from 72'"’ to 
1 1 5'^ Falir. ; they ai^ used both for drin ki ng nnd for bathing. Berorn 
tho opening of tho r ilway the summer jiatieiits alreaily numheretl 
thousands and have betjome more numerous .since ; hut tlefeciive 
aci-ommodation ami high ]»ricc.s tend lo i>rcvfnt their further in- 
enjase, not w it hstamliiig the very high esteem in whii'h these 
mineral watcis arc. held by medie.al auiboiities, both llii.ssian and 
West. Fiiropean. The imhistries of P^’atigoisk are insignificant, hut 
its tr;ide has always had some im]tovtaijce, and it is .still visited 
during its fail's by a few Persian men bants. 

I'VG MALIGN is the Grct:k form of a l^iKonician name 
pirobably derived from the name of a god, DVB (G. 

])ar. i. t. i. p. 13.3). J*ygmalion or, a.s »lo.sophus writes, 
i^iygmalion, brother of llido (Klissa), has been spoken of 
in PinKMciA (vol. xviii. p. 8t)7). Another Pygmalion, 
son of Cilix and giviiul.son of Agiuior, king of Cyprus, is the 
snbjoet of a fainoiis .sUvry. He fell in love with an ivory 
statue he. Imd made ; Aphrodite gninterl life to the image, 
and JVginalion married the miraculou.sly born virgin (Gvid, 
Jfc/aiH.j X. 213 St/.). 

PVGM ILS. TJio name “ l>ygniy (( ireek Trey/iato'?, from 
TTvy/i/j) means (vne who.se height is jneasiinMl by the distaiiet; 
between the elbow ami tlie knnekle.s of an tirdiinuy fliaii, 
or rather Jes.s than an tdl. The jogniies appear in Homer 
(//., iii. 6) as a tiny folk who dwelt by the .streams uf Geean 
in the far southern land whither the cranes fly at the 
a]>i>roaeli of our noitln rn winter. The eranes made war 
on them and slaughtered tliem. Tliese battles latlwi’cn 
the pygmies and tlie cranes are often mentioned by later 
writers and are frequently represented on vases, .riiilo- 
slratii.s describes a i>icture of the slee[dng Hi'miles bi set by 
swarms of pygmies, as (Uilli\er was by the J jilii»ntians. 
Aristotle lield that the pygmies were a rat e of little men 
iiihaldting the mar.shes out of whieh lie. .sujipo.setl the. Nile 
to ilow. Gther writers localized them in various parts of 
the wf»rld. Cte;sias tle.'^cribes at .some leugtli a race of 
pygmies in tho h(;artof India. They were blaek and ugly: 
the talle.st of them were onl}' two cdls high ; their Jiair and 
l;eard.s were so long that they servid them a.s garments; 
they were excellent lnovnieii, and Ininted Jiare.s and foxes 
with liawk.s, ravens, and t agios ; tln ir language and customs 
were tho.^e of tlic rt;st t>f the Indians, and they were very 
hone.st; their eattio were small in i»ropoiTion. Pygmies 
aro al.so me.ntitmed in Thrace (whero liny were called 
(/atizi by tho nativ'cs, according to Pliny) and iu ( -aria. 
Eustathius speaks of jygmies in tho far north, near Thule. 
Strabo was inclined to regard them as fabulous ; no trust- 
worthy person, he says, liad seen them. Tliere is, liow- 
ever, a story in llermlotus whieh w >uhl .seem to show that 
the belief in the jiygmies originated in well-founded 
re[»orts of a race of undersized men in the lieart of Africa. 
Acconling to Herodotus (ii. 32), five men of tho Na.samon- 
ians (a labyan jieojile near the Greater Syrti.s) journeyed 
westward through the desert for many days till they came 
to a tribe of little black men of a strange speech, by who.se 
city ran a greiit river flowing from west to east, and in it 
there wore crocodile.s ; moreover, there were fruii-bwiring 
trees in that country and great Jiiarshes. This story is not 
iniprotiablo ; the river may have been the Niger (tloHl)a or 
Quon-a) and the peo])lo may liavii been allied to the Akka, 
an undersized race discovered within recent years iie^ir the 
ecjuator by iSchvveinfiirth, who thinks that they, as well os 
tho lluslnnen of Stmth Africa, are remnants of an abori- 
ginal poi>ulation of Africa now becoming extinct. 

PVM, John (1584-1643), was born at Brymore iu Somer- 
set in 1584, In 1599 he entered Broadgatea Hall, now 
Pembroke College, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. He 
is said by Clarendon to have held at a later date an office 
in the exchequer, iu which ho no doubt acquired that 
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faniilianty with financial business which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him. His wife, Anna Hooker, died in 1620,* 
and in the follow'ing year he entered parliament for the 
first time as member fi^r Caine, the statement that he sat 
in the Addletl Parliament being now knoVn to have l>een 
erroneous. To the patronage of the earl of Jledford no 
doubt Tym owed the jK)sition which he thus acquire«l. The 
use which he made of it Avas all his own. He had none of 
the fire of Eliot’s genius, but he early showed himself to be 
possc^ssed of the two (|ualities which in combination make 
a leatler of men, a thorough and lionest sympathy with 
llie ideas of the time and a moderation in their aj>plica- 
tion. There was more of measured force in him than 
Uiere was in Eliot. His powers as a i>ai*ty leader were (xa 
yet unsuspected. 

Pyiii’s name was first prominently brought forward by 
his speech of 8tli November 1621, directed against the 
C.’atholics. He strove to distinguish between an attempt “to 
]iuijLsh them for believing and thinking” what they did and 
the disabling of them from doing “ that which they think 
and believe they ought to do.” His remedy was an oath 
of assoc’iatioii to be Uikeu Ijy all loyal Protestants. Those 
who object to Pym’s counsel as divisive must nevertheless 
acknowledge that there was a singular consistency in his 
advocacy of it. Py organi/irig the resistamiu of the 
majority of Englislimcn, lie wished to V>affle parties which 
miglit be dangerous by their organization or by tlie assist- 
ance which they might receive from aliroad. 

Aftm- the dissolution Pym was confined for three months 
in his house in London. In llie following parliament 
he phu'ided for the execution of the penal laws against 
recusants and for the restojation of the silenced l^uritaii 
<’h‘rgy. In 1626 lie was one of the managers of Jhicking- 
ham’.s impeachment. In 102<S he Avas ecjually prominent 
in advocating the Petition of llight and in carrying on the 
impeachment of Main waring. The political (jnestiou and 
the religit»ns (jnestion were in Pym’s miinl fused into one. 
His intelleet was iiiteiist.‘ly conservative, not easily admit- 
ting new ideas or projecting itself into the future to deal 
with growing changes in society, but seeking to rest on 
the c<»n.servatisin of existing society rather tliau on the 
maintenance of artifii-ial forces. He hniked for supjHirt to 
the natiem itself, and he found it hard to l»eli€*.ve that the 
national judgment ooidd much diller from his own. In 
1629 he found himself <lifieriiig from tliose with Avhom lie 
usually acted. Eliot carried the House with him in turn- 
ing the dispute with llie king on the question of tonnage 
and jKUindage into one of parliamentary privilege, whilst 
Pym thought that the main que^stion of the king’s right to 
levy the cluties without a parliamentary grant should be 
first attacked. He was beaten at the time, but his defeat 
was full of promise for the future. It is much in a man’s 
favour that he is reiuly to look a difficulty fully in the face. 
It is characteristic of Pym that nothing is heard of him 
either during the riot(>us procecilings in w’hich this parlia- 
ment closed or during the eleven years which passed with- 
out a parliament at all. Ho had neither the virtues nor 
the failings wdiieh accompany excitability of tcinperamcut. 

With the Short Parliament Pym’s three and a half years 
of authority begin. His speech of 17tli April 1640 on 
grievances lasted for tivo hours, a length of time without 
precedent in the jiarliaments of those days, it Avas not 
eloquent in the sense in which Eliot’s speeches w'ere 
eloquent, but it summed up in a telling manner the griev- 
ances under wdiioh, in the opinion of the vast majority 
of thinking Englishmen, the common w^ealth laboured. 
Before the session closed ho showed his powers as a 
parliamentary tactician by proposing to bring forward the 
Scottish grievances and to make a peace with the Scots 
the condition of the grant of supxilies. This x^^xiosal led 
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to a hasty di.ssolution of jiarliameiit, but it laid down the 
basis of a ixdicy which afterw'anls stood Pym in g»Kal 
stead. That policy was precisely wliat ha<l been fore- 
shadowetl iu his speech of 1621, the association of the 
majiaily wdio thought alike in civic union against «>tficiiil 
authority; but that wdiich iu 1621 was to V>e a union t>f 
Englishmen alone in 1640 included Scots as well. 

Witli the dissoliitinii of the Short Parliament Pyrn once 
more sinks out of sight. There is, however, good reason 
to snp]io.se that tlie summer montlis f»f 1640 were for 
him a time of unusual activity, ami that he was a lea<liiig 
spirit ill thfjse iiegotiatious with the Scots the exact 
nature <»f which cannot now be Iracevl. At all events in 
the end of August ho wns in close commniiication with 
the leaders of the opposition, ami he then drew uj», in 
co-operation with St Jolin, the |»ctitiou in wliicli twelve 
peers demanded the redress of grievances ami tlie summon 
ing of ]»arliament. The rout of Ncwbuni gave empliasis to 
the language of the peers, and on 3d Noveml>er 1640 
the Lv»ng I^iiliainent met. 

Ly Ill’s leadershiji of the Commons rested on his S 3 nnpathy 
with the feelings of the House coiiibincil with his skill 
in ilirecling those feelings into a practical course. He 
e-xjuessed the general sentiment in the impcaclimeiit of 
Strafford ami Laud, and in tlie ]»assing of the Triennial 
Act, which was to make tlie Jong intenuissirni of parlia- 
ments impossible for the future. In the trial ‘‘f SlvalVortl 
he showed himself resolute. P»eihg dctcrmineil to give to 
an act of state policy the iliaracter i»f a vim]i4'ation of the 
law', P^uu had to contend against the imj»atieiice of his 
followers and against the efibrts of ( 'hai les, ami still more 
of Henrietta Alaria, to save Stratford I'y force. Over- 
whelmed for a moment by the impatience of the IIou.se, 
which converted the inqieai’hment into a V)ill of atlfiiiuler, 
he yet carried his point that the change slmuld be m» 
more than nominal, and that the legal arguments .should 
X»roceed just as if the impeachment harl ln;en continued. 

The struggle within tlie House itself was the least jiart 
of I'yurs laliours. In meeting tlie army plot and tlie 
other inlrignes of the <*ourt lie liad to develop the pow'ers 
of a commissioner of police, to be as ready in collecting 
and sifting information as he was juonqil in cuuiiteraciing 
the danger which he feared. lu the ]irotestatioii which 
was adopted by the Coiniiions on 3d May he. fell back on 
his old remedy, banding together tlie niajoi ity in resistance 
to an nn.scru|uiIous minority. I»y (he legislation which 
foJIoweil on the deaf h of Stratfiud- tin* alMililioii of tlic 
special (roiirts w'liicli had lK*eii erected to defend the Tudor 
inonarcliy, ami the abandonment b}^ tlie c row n of its claim 
to levy' customs without a parliamentarv' grant ---lie brought 
the king under the idligaHon to govern according to law'. 
Alm li, how’ever, remained to be dt>ne. IVm had tt^ 
against the breach hy force or fraud of the (MUiparU made, 
and also to ju-ovide for the harinonion.s w<M-lving of llie exo- 
ciilive aiKl legislative bodies. He ]u*o[>osod to attain these 
eiidii by demanding that the king’s ministers should lie 
res|H>nsible to ]>arliament. 'fo effect this it was necessary 
that xiarliainent should be uiiitexl, ami to obtain this end it 
w'as nec.es.sary to solve the religious ditficulty. In the 
autumn of 1641 it axq>eared that a majiuit}'^ of the Leers 
and a large ininority’^ of the (Commons wished to iiiaintain 
the worship i>f the lVa 3 'er Pook very nearl 3 ' intact., whilst 
a minority of the Peers and a majority of the (.\unmons 
wished to make very consideral>le alterations in it. To 
bind these two parties together again. st the king needed 
constructive statesmanship of the highest order, and this 
neither Pym nor any one else in the House show'ed sign.s 
of possessing. In the Grand Remonstrance, instead of in- 
dicating terms of comxiromise, he jiroposcd to throw' tlio 
regulation of the church on an assembly of divines to be 
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chosen hy parliaiiicntj^-'lhat is to say, lie combined the 
terrors of a Tagiie threat of im} ►ending rliange with the 
entire alienee of any security that those changes would 
be moderate. From that inonunt tln re were two parties 
in the state neit her ol' wliieli wr.uld give way to the other. 
Charles’s atteini»t to arn^st Pym and tVsir other members 
on 4lh January ItMl? onihittered iait did not j>rodiiee tlie 
conflict. F'.i." some months tln re was miicli ftmeing lie 
t^ween tlie two |.arties, and the ( ^ivil War was not begun 
till Oiarles nii-» d his standard at Nottingham. 

During the tv naining months of Fyin’s life he was the 
most ]»ro?ninent leader of the war party in the House of 
Commons. Peac e may l)e made in two ways, by one side 
capitulating to tlic otlier, or by tlie discovery of a com- 
promise whic h may givt^ eflVx't to the lx*tter aims of ]»oth 
sides. T'ym was resolutely set against a capitulation, and 
he did not rise to tlie lieight of a mediator. His adver- 
«iries of the peace [»aii:y, l(‘d by Holies and MayTiar<1, had 
as little idea of a coTrij>r<inTis(i as he liad, .and they were 
foolish CTioJigh to suj»[K>sc.* it possiUci to obtain the assent 
of (diaries and his supporters to tlie establishment of a 
Puritan f'hnrch. 

Pym’s p<»liry was at least coherent w ith itself. Tn ifliM, 
on Iiis first [)iomi]ient a[>peaT'anee in ])olitieal life, he had 
advoc'.'ited the formation cd’ an association against popeiy. 
Tfte protestation of 1 f) I ! was an iittem^it to carry this plan 
into prMCtiet> jiml 1f> make it, at the same time available 
against Hoyalist intrignnx. 'Die, Parliamentary covenant 
promulgated aftca* tin: discoveT-y of Waller's plot in June 
16 Id was an enlargement of the same project, and the 
Solemn IjCJigne ami ( dvenant in Septomber 164d cmlaac ird 
tln^ three kingdoms. As long he lived Pvm w^as the 
soul of the PiirliaTiientary resistance to the king, but it is 
in the, covenants and associations which he brought into 
existence that liis j>erTnauent c(*ntribulion to Knglisli 
political dovelojunent is to be found. Kliot hnptd to 
nvil}" i*arliainent and llie constituencies as a whole, to the 
Cfui.se wdiicb he inuintained to V>e just. Strathad Jioped 
to rouse tin? dc:voti<»n of the natiem as a wheJe to tlie king 
w’hose crow n w as supported hy Ids own maste rful intellect. 
Fyiri was the baind-T of party go\ iTniric'iit in Kngland. 
He recognized fr<»m the first that flare were ditferem-es 
of religious Ojn’niou amongst Ids fcdlow-conntryuion, and 
he hopcMl to rally round a comm(.«n pairpose tlio.se wlio on 
the whole felt as he did himself, with such librrty of 
ojiinion as was ])o.ssil)Ui umler such <-onditioiis. If the 
entei^u'ise failed it was ]'Hrtly because he was as.<iiled by 
intrigue as well as ]>y fair ojJtio.'iitiun, .and iu his fierce 
struggle agaia.st intrigue le.arned to cling to doctrines 
wltieli were not suillciently exp.ansive for the governiuent 
of a nation, jiartly because the limitations of government 
it.self and tlie insiillicic iicy of force to solve a complicated 
religious and peJitical ]>rc>blem AVfj’e in Ids time vcjry iin- 
[lerfectly understooil. At least l’)m j>re[>ariMl -the w’ay 
for the immfaliate victory of his paity by suVnrnoning 
the Scots and l>y the lln.ancial measures wliich in.a(le*the 
campaigns of 16 N and 16 lo j>«)ssib!e. 

He did not, hoAvever, live to reap the Jjarvest whicli 
was due to his efldrts. Worn out by tlu* strain of cmi- 
staut ami agitating wau*k, his health bioke down, and on 
8th Deeemher 164.‘1 ho dic:d. His bo<ly was folloAved by 
both Houses when it was carried to bo interred iu West- 
minster Ablu y. (a. K, C3.) 

PVfiAMID. Tins name fora class of liuildijigs, tliough 
first tfikeii from a ]>art of thi3 stjaictureP and iiiistakenly 
u]>plie<l to the wduJe of it by the Cilreeka, luis now so far 

^ The vertical lioiglit was iiaiiicil hy the Egyptians /jir-em^un (sec 
E. Itevillout, /iW. A//., 2«l year, hciice the Greek forin 

yyrami,% pi. pynnnidrs (HtTod.), used unaltered ill the English of 
Sttndys (1615), from which the singular }jyramid was fonned. 


acquireil a more definite meaning in itg geometrical eensa 
that it is desirable to employ it in that sense alone. A 
pyramid therefore should be understood as meaning a 
Imihling bounded by a judygonal l»ase and plane triaiigular 
sides wliicli meet in an apex, {i^uch a form of architecture 
is only known in Michlle Egy}»t, and there only during the 
perioil from the IVth to the XJIth Dynasty (l.»efore 2000 
H.o.) di.aviug .s(]uare l)ase.s and angles of about oO”. In 
other countiies various motUfications of the tumulus, 
barrow% or burial -heap haA^e arisen wdiich have come near 
to this ty[>e ; but these wdicn formed of eartli are usually 
circular, or, if square, have a Hat and when built of 
stone arc ahvay.s iji steps or terraces. I’he imitations of 
the true Egyptian pyoamid at Abyvlos, Mei-oe, and else- 
where are }»uny liyluids, being merely chaniber.s with a 
|»yianiiclal out sale and i>orticos attaclied ; ami the struc- 
tures found at(Vnchre;e, or the inoimment of ( ‘aius St.‘stius 
at Horne, are isolated and Ixureri trials of a type wliich 
never could be re\ived : it liad run its course in a country 
and a civilization to vvhicb alone it was suitable. 

Til the earliest Tmmuments of Kgy}>t there are three 
tyjK^s, Avhich weie ruled by the external .'^hape. For the 
tcm[iles (suc li as tliose of the kings of the IVtli Dynasty 
at Gi/.eh) varied in sh.ape according to tlieir arrangemcjits ; 
but tlie pyramid, the obelisk, .ami the niaslaba'-^ are designs 
Aviioso importance Avas oiitAv.ard ; and these types, wliich 
st.irhrd aiq>ai euti y at the same epoch (the earliest ai tiuilly 
dated examples of each l>eing all wdthin the two reigns of 
Seiufeni and Khnl’u), only lasted during the life of tliat 
archaic system to Avliich they belongid. The pyjamid 
type f-adeil out in the middle king<lom (Xfltli Dynasiy); 
iheolielisk was adapted in later times to .a difl'erent ]>iirposc, 
as a member of bilateriil tenqile dect>ration, instead of a 
solitary monument complete in itself and snrroniided l>y an 
enclosure, as it was in the old kingdom ; and the iiiastal»a 
gave way to the roek-hewn chapel or the bastard pvrainiil. 

Ju considering tlie oiagin of the ])yraniid ty[»e there 
.are three theories to be. dealt Avith- (1) lliat it is merely 
.a higher anel refined fc^nn of the tumnlns; (2) that it 
was derived from the luastHlui ; (3) that it was a fresh 
idea, an ijiveiition dc worn. The objection to the first 
vieAV is tiiat lliere is no gradiiatid series of exainjiles of 
lesser sizes before the Large t.mos, pos.sibly not any before 
llie very largest, ,aml that tumnlns or inouml hnrial is 
unknow n in Kgy[>t, ancient or modern ; amt to accept this 
vicAV Ave must su]q>ose that .all the earlier stages were 
wrought in another land, and tli.at tlie pyrnmid buiUler.s 
migrated into Egypt Avlien at the heig^ht of their arcliiteis 
turai power. Uut their liistory doe.s not agree to this, and 
ill no other land can Ave fiml tlieir Iraining-ground. The 
sectmd view' is strongly sTiggested by the facts before us 
in F'gypt. 'J'lie <mly buildings that have been rea.sonably 
supposed to be earlier than the great pyramid are the Iavo 
.so railed pyramids of Siikkara and Medniii. Tliese struc- 
tiirt:s are not and never Avere true pyramUls ; they are 
inastalias addetl to by successive accretions at various 
times, again ami again fini.shed olF Avith a polished casing, 
o»ly to bo afresh enlarged by^ coats t)f rough masonry and 
another fine easing on tlie outside, viiitil tiiey have been 
extemled upwards and around into a grtmt stejiped mass of 
masonry (Petrie, PyraviuU^ d!r., p. 147), the successive 
faces of Avhicli rise at the charactcristie ma.stab.a angle of 
75” (or 4 on 1). Thest; buildings then )>resont the outline 
of a pyramidal pile, broken }>y successive steps, and it is 
but one stage further to build in one smooth slope from 
base to top ; such a form Avould readily be designed when 
once it was intended to build a large mass complete at 

* All ohloiig buildiug with eilopitig' Bides and flat top, Avhicb con- 
tained usually the funeral chapel and . place of ofTerings, and covered 
over the nioutb of the scpulchral pit. 
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once on one uniform plan, as certainly was llie case for 
ilie largest pyramids. The third view has some supjxirt 
in the ahsence of any datable ])yrainids before the lurg»>sl 
and the second largest that ever existed, and in the sU:iidy 
deterioiatlon of w<»rk that is known to liave tfiken jdace. 
llemeinbering also what bold steps arehiteeiuro has taken 
occasknially in later times (as in the* Panlheon and >Sr 
Sophia) without a series of grmlnatfjd exainj>les, we sln.)uld 
not condemn this view loo readily by a priori re-Ms^ming. 

Jt is certain that the f>yrainid.s were oacli began with a 
definite design of tlieir size aiMl. an'aiigenient ; at least j 
this is ]>!ainly seen in the two largest, wliere coiiiinuims ! 
accretion (such as Lepsius and his followers propound) j 
ivoiild bo most likely to he met willi. On looking at any 
section of these builtiings it will he seen h^>w inn>osMhle it 
would liavc been for Ihe passages to have l»e-loiigAd to a 
smaller strueluro (IV trie, l O.”)). The suj»po.sitioii that the 
<lesigns were enlargtsl so long as the laiilder’s life periniUe»l ' 
Avas drawn from the com pound mastahas of Sakkara and 
Medum ; Diese are, however, cpiite. distinct areliitecturaJly 
from true }>3 ramids, an«l ap)»ear to have been enlarged at 
long intervals, l»eiiig elab(»rately finished with line easing 
at the close of each adilition. 

Aivnind many «if tin? ]»yraini<ls ]»cribolus Avails may be 
seen, and it is j>i‘ol>able that some enclosure original ly ex- 
isted around ea<*li of them. At the ])yramids of (.‘izeh the 
teniplcH attached to these mansulea may be still seen. 
A.s in the privatt‘- louib, the false d<.ior Avhich reprosentctl 
tile exit of the deceased ]»erson from this world, a.nd to 
wards Avhlch the olferinLiS Avere made, was always <*11 the ! 
\vest Avail in the chamber, so the [»yramid was placed on 
the Avest of tin? temple in Avliieh the tliM-cased king Avas 
worshLi>pe.d, Tiie temple being entered from the cast (as 
in the Jewish temjJes), the Avorshippers facet! the AAcst, 
looking toAvard the pyramid iiiAvliicli the king was Iniried. 
l*riests of the. various pyraufnls are eontiiiually meuti«.nied 
iluring the t.Jd kingdom, ami the rcligitais emloAviiients of 
many of the pi;iestlit»otls of the early kings were revived 
under the Kgyptiiin renai.ssiince <»f the XXVlth Dynasty 
ainl continued during Ptolemaic, times, A list of tin; 
hieroglyphie names of nineteen of the ]nrainid.s which 
have been found mentioned on monuments (mostly in 
tombs of tlic [u-iests) is givtm in Licblein’s Chroni>htiftfy ]». 
32. The pyramiil was in^vor a family monument, but be 
longed -like all other Egyptian tombs — to one perMUi, 
members of the royal family having sonietinu-s les.scr 
pyramids adjoining the king’s (as at Kliufu’s) ; the essen- 
tial idea of the sole use of a tomb was so strong that the 
liill of Cizeli is ri(ldle<l Avitli deep tomb shafts for separate 
burials, oftiui running side by sale (>U or *^0 feet deej» 
with only a thin Avail i»f rock ]»et\veen ; and in one da 
a previous shaft has been partially bhu’ki'd with iiia >iirv, 
ao that a later shaft could be cut j^artly into it, macleil 
Avith it like a tAvin-crystal. 

Turning now to the architecture of the buildings, tlieir 
usual construction is a mass of msisonry c»mi[»osed of 
horizontal layers of rough -hoAv 11 blocks, Avilh a small 
amount of mortar; and this ina,s.s in the later form.s 
became more and more rubbly, until in tlie V'ltli Dynasty 
it AA’as merely a cellular system of retiiining Avails of rougli 
stt)ue.s and mud, tilled up Avith loose chijis, and in the 
Xllth Dynasty the bulk wiis of mud bricks. Whatever 
was the hidden material, hoAA'ever, thei'e Avas alAA’ays on 
the outside a leasing of line stone, elaborately finished, and 
very well jointed ; and the inner chanibers were of simi- 
larly good work. Indeed the construction Avas in all cases 
HO fair sound that, had it not l>een for the ainte of enemies 
and the greed of later builders, it is jn^oliable tliat every 
pyramid would have been standing in good order at this 
day. The casings were not a mere “veneer*’ or “film,” 


a.s they have Inien called, but AA’crc- of massive bh»cks, 
Usually greater in thickness than in height, and in some 
cases (as at South Dahshur) reminding llie c*bsejYer f>f 
hf>rizonhil leaves Avith sloping edges. 

Inside of each ])yrainid, always Ioav down, anil usually 
belnw tlie gnaind h.-vcl, AAas built a sepulchnil t handx-i- ; 
this Avas rearlied in all (mscs by a {>assage fnun the north, 
sometimes l»eginning in tlie ]iyramid face, SMinetimes «le- 
scending into tiic r«)ck im Avhicli the pyi-jiinid Avas built 
in front of the noiili siile. This fhamber, if not cut iu 
the rock alt<»getlnr (as in AfeiikauraV), or a ]>it in the 
rock rooled with st.Mne (as in KViafra’s), was laiilt bi*tween 
two iinincMsc walls A\hich si rvt d ha* liie east and west 
iiles, and between which the ii«»rtli and soiitli sides and 
rooling stof>d merely in coutai-t, but imbon<le< Tli- 
gable rooting of the chainlieis was I'ornu'd by gn at .sl*>t)ing 
cantilevers i.J stone, [>ri )je«-tiMg'‘ iroin tlie lu'ilh and 
walls, on Avbii h they rested Avithout ]ire'.<ing on uach utlie 
ajcmg tlie (•entral ridge; tlius there: was no thrust, n<>r 
we*rc there any haces to disturb the luiilding ; and it was 
only after tlio most l>i*ur.d Ireatnieiit, by which these great 
masses stone wtae crackeil asiinder, tliat llu* ju liu i]»le 
of thrust came into play, thongli it had bia n t*ro\-iiI» d for 
in the sh>]nng form of the roof, so as t'.» rlelay as loiig as 
p<.»s.sibIo the collapse of llie chamber. I’liis is best seen 
iu tlie [lyrainid of IVjii (IVlrie), op^•IH•d.frum tlie t‘'p rigid 
through the. roof. See also lhv‘ Abnsir [»yramids (Howard 
Vyse) and tlie king’.s and ipieeii’s chambers of the great 
jiyrainid (lloAvard \ yse, J^iazzi Smytli. I’etiie). 'i’lie roof- 
ing is sometimes, ]»erhaj»s usually, of im.ne than one layer; 
in Pepi's jiyramid it is of lim e layers of sPnie beams, each 
deeper than tlieir l>readtli, lesting one cmi another, the 
lliirty .stones weighing more than 30 teats each. hi llie 
king’s chamber (( iizeh) suecessivo horizontal roofs Avere in- 
teTi*osed betw'ecTi llie chamber and the tinal gable roof, and 
such may have been the case, at .\bu Ivoash ( Howard Vyse). 

'I’he passiige.s which led into tlie central ehambi ]‘s lia\e 
nsiially Jrome les.si r rliainbcr in their eoiirs»', and nie. 
bloeked once or i.'fteni.r with massite stone portcullises. 
In all cases part, ami generally the gri:at< r of 

the pa.ssages sl«»|»e.s ilowaiwanls, usually at au auLde of 
abiAut 2b ', or 1 e»u 2. I'hose ]>;issage> .ippear to ha\'e been 
clicked i.-xtia-nally Avirh .stone doors inrning on a laaizontal 
]uv».*t, as m iv be seen at Smith itali^hnr. and as i.s jh*. 
Si ribed by Strabo aud othei.s (letrie). 'I’his ^^lIgge; ts that 
the interiors of the pyrainid.s were accessible to the jirie.sts, 
jirobably for making oJlerings : the faet of many of them 
having been foreibly entercil I'therwise does tiot .show that 
no jnacticaUe eiitianee oxi.sted, but merely that it Avas 
uiiknoAvn, a-s for in.slauce, in the ]»yramids of Khufn and 
Khafra, both of Avhich were regularly entered iu cla.-^ieal 
times, but Avere foreeil )>y the ignorant .Vrabs. 

Tie- pyiioiiidsof lu-.irly :dl tin* kiii.^-s of llu- 1\ tli, Vdi. Vl!li 
nyii.istii-s ;iic iiionlioiic in ipneie cl w t>l i 

tiin**.s. The fir.st wliich lun In ' imli- altiil.iui is tli.it ol 
Khufii («U' ('ln-ops\ “tin: gl >riiuis, * the gr<;it ]')r;Uiiid i:l 

(dzi^i. Iviitntcr, wlio lic\t t» Khufu in tin* iiiiknowii 

in other uioiinmi.iits ; ho is ^H*ih:ip> tin* sanu- ;is Kimtiuui Kliiilu, 
ajipariMitl v ;i « i»-ivgcMt of I'kltliftt. w I » may h iic h( t n liaricd in tla’ 
so-called <|iiceirs i hainluM' of tic* great ]»yran:iil. Khali: rit.-d iu 

the gro.it ]»Yi*ainul. iinw as tlie .si cun*. I |i\iai!iid ef (Ii/ih. 

Menkaurri's pyramid was calli-d “tin upper," hoiag at the highest 
level oil the hill of (lizoh. The Ic.sser )»yr;unids of t Jizeh. near the 
great and third jiyiamiils, iM-l.uig res]»*etivi-l v to the fiiinilies uf 
Khufu ami KliatVa (Howard Vysc\ 'J'lie ]iyraniid of a M'lCk.i ' im 
aS Ahu Rtvisl) is prohal.dv ahsi.» of ihi-s ]*eriod. The ])yi-.onid <•!’ 
Ase.skaf, called “ lli** cool," i.s till know ii, so .also is t hat of l;seik;ii of 
tin: Vth Jlviiii-sty, called the “holiest of hnihlings. ” .'s.ihur.i's 
pyramid, the iiurlli one of Abnsir, was named “the rising .vnii!, ’ 
mm.h as Nch-rkara’s (of iinknc3vvii site) was luinit'd “of the soul."’ 
Kaenus<*r's pyramid, “ the firmest of binldiiig-s,” is the middh* jy ra- 
mi*! of Abu-sir. Tho pyramid of Menkaulior, ealh’d “tin: most 
divliK* buiMiug,'" sunAewliere at Sakkara. A.s.sa‘s pyr.imid U 
uuidcaitified ; it was “the beautiful.” Umi.s not only built tbo 
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niastaba Fanin, loii^ supposed to }>o liis pyramid, but lia<l a pyi'a- 
iiiid called “the most of buildings'’ at Sakkiira, which 

was o|H!Ue<l ill 1881 (see Rvcucil (1*%^ Traiwux^ by M. Alaspero, iii., 
for those opened at Sakkara). In the Vltli Dynasty t)io “pyramid 
of souls/' built by Ati (Rauserka), is unknown. That of Teta, “the 
most .stable of bnihlinpfs,” was oj)Oiuul at Sakkara in 1881, a.s well 
as that of Pepi (IbuiKM'i). “ Ihe firm anvl beautiful." 'I'lie pyrainid.s 
of Kamcrcii, “the boautiHil ridii*:'/’ and of Neferkara, “the firm 
life," arc unknown, llareinsaf’s pyramid was opened at Sakkara 
ill 1881. Of tlie last two kin^s id’ tbe Vllh Dynasty we know of 
no pyramids. In llie VlTth or V'^llltli Dj’uasty most probably the 
briek p^'ramids of Dali.shnr were i.'riieted. In the Xltli Dynasty 
the )\vramid, “Ihi mo.st glorious building," of Meiituboti p 11. is 
mentioiu'd, an*! the mud pyramid of one of the Antef kings i.s known 
at Tliebe.s. In the Xllth Dynasty the pyramids, tin* “ lofty .'ind 
beautiful’’ of Ameneiahat 1. and “tlie bright" of I'sevte.'ieii 11. 
are known in inseriptions, while the ]»riek pyramid at Howaru 
may be. m<»st piuliably assigned to Aiiieneiiiliat III., who appears 
to have built tlic adjoining temple. 

Of the areliitectural pei nliarities of some partieular pyramids 
some notiec must now be gi\i‘n. 'J'lo'. gnat ]>yramid of (.lizeli 
(Khufu’s) is very different in its internal arrangements from any 
oilier known (see voj. ii. ji. 38o .yy. \ ol. vii. p. 771 aq.). The 
gr*.*ater number of nas.s,'ige.s and clnamliers, the high linish of parls 
■of the work, and the rieeuiaey of eon.strm lioii all distiiiguisn it. 
The ehaniber whieh is most normal in its .situation is the siihler- 
laneaii chamber ; but this is ipiite untinished, hardly more than 
Ix'guii. The upju'r chambers, called the “king's" and “ipieen's," 
wt^re comjdetely liiilden, the aseon*ling pa.ssage to tliem liaving 
been closed by [‘lugging blocks, wliich coiieealed the point where 
it braneheil u]iward.s out of the roof of the long ilcseeiiding ]»a.ssagc. 
Aiiotlier pa.ssage, wlii* h in its turn branches frvun the as*‘eiiding 
jiassage to the queen’s ehaiiibor, was also comjdetely Idocked uj». 
riie object of ha\ iug two liiglilv' finished chambers in the mass 
may have heeii to receive the king and his co-regent (of whom 
there i.s some hisforical evidence), ami there i.s very credible testi- 
mony to a sareojdiagus Imving existc*! in the ijiieen’s chamber, as 
well as in the king’s chamber. On tlie di tails of comstructiou in 
the great pyrami«l it is i)eedle.s.s to enter here ; but it may Im.^ 
stateil that the iicciirai.'y of work is such that tin*, four sitles of the 
ba.se have only a mean error of .six-tenths of an inch in length and 
12 seconds in angle from a |Miifecf. sipiare-.' 

The .sectmd pyramid of (Jizcli lias tw<.» s«.‘j)arale eii trances (one in 
the side, the otlii;r in llio ]>a>eiiient) and two chambers (one roofe*l 
with shiUs, the otio'r all rock-hewn') ; the.se. eliainbeis, liuwever, 
<lo not nin into the masonry, the wliole ]>nlk of whicli i.s solid so 
far as is known. Tliiy j»yramid ha.s a part of the original ca.sing 
on the top ; ami it i.s also interesting us liaving the. workmon’s 
liarraeks still remaining at a .short distance on the we.st sitlc, long 
chambers enpable of lionsing about *1000 men. 'I'he great bulk of 
the nibbish from Mm. work i.s laid ou Mie .s^.iutli side, forming a Hat 
teiTiice level with the base, .and eovering a sieeji rock e.searpnient 
which cxi.stctl there, 'flie waste lieajis from the great pyrami*! 
were .similarly tipjn'ir out over the olitf on it.s noi lhiu'n .side. I’hns 
tlie rubhi.sh added to the broad jdalform wliicb .s»*t off tlio ajij»ear- 
am-e of Mie pyramids; and it Jias lomMincd undistiiibed in all 
ages, as there wn.s nothing to be got tmt of it. Tlic third jiyraiiiid 
was ca.sfMl around the base with red granite for the .sixteen lowest 
courses. The design of it has been enlarg**d at one boUinl from a 
biiiall pyramid such a-s those of the family of Khnfu) to one eight 
limes till' size, as it is at present ; the pas.sage.s needed tlicrefore to 
be altered. iJiit there i.** no .sign of gradual sLeji.s of enlargeiiieiit ; 
the ehaiigrj was sudden, from a eoiiijiaralivel y small de.sign to a large 
one. The ba.salt sareuphagus of this pyraniiil w'as ornantenliMl with 
the panel lieiatration fouml on early tombs, unlike tlie granite 
>iareopliagi of the two ]irevions pyrainid.s, which arc plain. Vn- 
happily it \va.s lost at sea in 1838. 

Farther south are the pyrainid.s of Abusir, the most complete 
Aeeount of which i.s in the work of t.’olonel Howard Vysc. Next 
come those of Sakkara. The consirijcliou of the step-pyramiU or 
ciimulative ina.‘rt.al»ii lias been noticed above ; its passage-s aro very 
jiecnJiar and intricate, winding urouml the jnineipal cliamber, whhrh 
I.s in the centre, eut in tbe rock, very higli, nml with a lomh- 
chamher built in tho bottom of it, which is closed with a groat 
plug of red granite, a circular Ktojimu* litting into a ne»'k in Mie 
cliaiiilmr n>of. A doorway faced willi glazed tiles bearing a king's 
ijtan«.lard exi.sted hei*cj ; the tile.s wirre taken to JVrliii by Lepsius. 
The other jiyramids of Sakkara are of the Vlth Dyiui.sty, of Unas, 
Pepi, Harem.Srif, kc. They arc distinguished by the iiitrodindiofi 
of very long religion.^ texts, covering the whole iii.sidc of tho 
(diamhers and pass-ages ; theso arc carefully rar\'ed in small hiero- 
glyphics, pninttMl hn’glit green, in the while limestone. Ileyoiid 

* With re«|»ect to the coriRtruction of this and other )>yraniid.<i, sec 
Howard Vysc ; on ntoasurcinents of the inside of tho great pyramid 
and desicriplioiis, see iMozzi Smyth ; and on luenaurmncuts in general, 

iiiccbanicai means, and theories, see Petrie, 


these come the pyramids of Dahshur, wliich are in a simple and 
ina-ssivc style, much like tho.se of Gizeli. Tlie north pyramid of 
Dahshur has ehanilierM roofed like the gallery in the great pyramid 
by .succc.ssivc overlappings of stone, the roof ri.sing to a gi‘cat 
height with no lps.H than eleven projections on eacii side. The 
south jiyraiiiid of Dahshur has still the greater ]wirt of its casing 
reitiuining, ami is femarkahlo for being built at two diHereiit angles, 
thii lower jiart Iwjing at the usual pyramid angle, while tho upper 
part is but 43". This pyramid is also remarkable for having a 
western i>assnge to tho ehambin's, wliich was c.arcfully closed up. 
Heyond tlie Aleinphilic group are the scaltered pyrainid.s of Tii.sht, 
libduin, and llowara, and the eumiilative mnNtaba of Alcduni. 
lllahun i.s built with a framework of stoiiii filled up with mud 
hriek.s, and llowara i.s built entirely ol' mud bricks, though doubtless 
i;ased wiMi line .stone like the other })yramids. 

Ueyoiid tlieso there arc no true pyramids, but we will briefly 
notiiai Miose later forms dcrivitd from tlie pyramid. At Abydos a 
large cemetery i.s covered witli more than a hundred nuid- briek 
ehainlM‘r.s, the out.sidi;.s of wliich arc sloped to the form of nu 
aoiito pyrainbl, and whicli have a door (or in later forms a large 
(diaiiiber) i>rojecting on one side. These ililVer from li*ii« pyrainiil.s 
in (1) having an attairhinent more or less large on one i’ace, (2) 
being always built on a sijiiare plinth, (3) liaving the princijtnl 
face gmieraily .south, and but rarely to tin.* north, (4) not being 
orieiiLed, and (5) liaving the chambeis oceujiyiiig the greater j>ai t of 
the structure. The size.s are about IS feet wide and 24 high, with 
a cliamher 11 feet wiilo and 13 higli, and in tlie later and le.ss 
acute forms 20 feet base and 21 in hi*igbt (.see Alariette, Abifdoa, 
./Jiiirrijffioyi tRs ii. 43). At Thebes an; al.so some similar 

struelure.s belonging to the kings of tlic .\lMi DynasU^; tho 
tomh-cliainln»r i.s, however, in the ro(“k hi low. The .size i.s not so 
insignificant, but is under ,^>0 feet .s^pian’.. ’J'lie.se, like lliose nt 
Abydos, are not oriented, and have a horizontal entrance, ijnile. 
unlike the narrow pijiedike pas.sages sloj>iiig down into the regular 
pyrainid.s (see ^lariette, in Jiih. Arrh, Trmu^.y iv. 11>3). In Klhiojiia, 
at Gebel Harkal, arc other so-called pyrami* Is of a veiy late ilate. 
They nearly all liave port hes ; their .siinjilicity i.s lust amid very 
iltihioiis d<?coration.s ; and they are not oriented. They are all 
very acute, and have flat toj>s as if to suj.ij»urt some ornament. 
The size.s arc but small, varying from 23 to 8S feet sipiare at 
Gebel Uarkal and 17 to t)3 feet square at Meroe. The interior 
i.s .solid throughout, the windows which appear on tlie sides being 
us«dcs.s arehiteetural iiieniber.s (sec )lo.skins Fthivpift^ 148, Ae. ). 
The structures .someti rues called jiyraiiiids at Hiabmn in the Fayiini 
seem to have no jiossible claim to such a name; though they arc 
certainly of early work. Judging by the account of Herodotus 
(which seems intemle*! to ajiply to iliem), by the pieseiit name 
(IMiaraoh’s thrones), and the actual remain.^, it api*ears that they 
were two great eiielo.sed court.s with slut>iiig .sitles, in the centres of 
wliich were Iw'o seated .statues raised on jK.‘de.siMl.s high enough to 
Ik; seen over the walls of the coiirt.s. This form would appear like 
a jiyrami*.! with a slatue on the top; and a rather.simifarcu.se in 
early t.oiistriict ion i.s .shown on the seuliitures of the old kingdom. 
Obeli.sk.s then were single monuments (not in pairs) and .stood in 
the mid.st of a great conriyard with sido.s sloping like a inasLahn ; 
sneh open courtyards on a small s*-ale an; fouml in the mustabxs 
at (Jizeli, and aro probably copied from the domestic architecturo 
of the time. 

On the V€?xed question of in.senpiions on the ]>yraniid.M it will 
sufliee. to say that not one fragment of early iiiseriptinii is known 
on tlie ca.sing of any pyvamhl, either in. ait n or broken in ph;ces. 
Large quantities of tiavcllers' “grafliti"'V.n lit le.ss existed, and soino 
have been found on the ca.sing of the great pyrainiil ; the.se j>robiihly 
gave ii.se to the accounts of inscriptions, wliiirli arc expressly said 
to have been in many dilTerent languages. 

The nieehaiiieal moans enijiloyed by the pyramid-builders have 
been partly .a.scert;iiiie<l. Tlie bard stones, gi'niiilc, dioritc, and 
l)a.salt were in all line work sawn into shape by bronze saw.s s<.»t 
witli jewels (either corundum or diatuoml), nollnws were made (as 
ill .sarcrqihagi) by tubular drilling with tooLs like our modern 
diaiijoiid rock-di-ilJ.s (which are but reinvented from ancient sources, 
.seiJ Knqrnxcrintj^ xxxvii. 2S2), and small articles were turned in 
lathes fitted with mechanical tool -rests and jewel- tmintisl tools. 
'I’lio details of tli(5 questions of truns];>ort uiul iiiaiiagemcnt of tho 
large stones reiimiii still to be explained. 

tr*.*W.;jr r#/rrr«J to Colonel Jlowanl Vyse, at iht. PvramitUf 

IS-K>; I'loleRRor C. lUit 2 zt Sinylli. Life and Irork at the Creat Pyramid^ 1807; 
W. M. Flindem reiri»^/’j/ratuirf« ami Temples Oizck, 1883, (W. M. K 1*.) 

I’^'KENEES, a range of mountains stretching with a 
general trend 18** to tho north of west between France 
and Spain, from Cape Creiis, or more properly Cape 
Cerbera, on the Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay. The 
length of tho range is about 240 miles, the greatest 
breadth little more than 50 miles (e^tclusive of the lower 
parallel ranges on the Spanish side), and the area covered 
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by it about 13,000 square miles. For tlie most part tlic 
crest of the main chain constitutes the Franco^Spanisir 
frontier; the princij>al exception to this rule is formeil 
by the valley of Aran, which, belonging orogra])hicaIJy 
to Franco but politically to Spain, is chts^d at the head l>y 
a tninsvcrso ridge running north and soutli and connecting 
the eastern anti western halvtjs of the chain. 

The whole range is reinarkal)le for its regularity. The 
main chain is on the whole easy to trace ; its continuity 
is unbroken, and the variations in its hciglit are mostly 
confined within narrow limits. The same regularity is 
seen in the arrangement of the valh-ys. Exce|>t tlint of 
Aran, all tlie ]»rincipal valleys are given off at right angles, 
or nearly s»>, like tlie pi nine of a fern-frond, on Ixffh sides 
of the chain, and tlicy are again subdivided by similar 
minor valleys at right angles to them. Lii all these re- 
spects tlie, Tyrenees contrast in a very marked maniu.r 
with the Alps. Tliey have none of tlie great longitmlinal 
valleys so (rliarac'teristic of the latU r range, none of fJie 
great Jakes by whieli siieh valleys arc oeciij»io<l, and but 
few passes like those which are found in |)Jenty' leading 
across the great chains of the Alps at a level much below 
that of th(5 adjoining peaks. In this last particular, in- 
dei‘d, the l*yienoes are conspicuously dcificient. lletween 
the. two extnnnities of the rang(‘, where the prin<uj)al 
liigliroads and tln^ only railways run between France and 
Spain, there are only two j>as.ses practicable for carriages, — 
the Col de la I\ rclie between the valley of the Tet and the 
valh'V of the Segre, and the (\>l de Somport or Fort dc 
Canfranc (wlierc it is now proposed to j[»ieree the range l>y 
M railway tiiunel) on the old Ilomau road from Saragossa 
to <.)K»ron, 

This latter pass marks the. western extremity of Avliat j 
are known as tlie Ontral Fyrem.es, which extcml east- 
wards U» tlie valley' <*f Aran and inelu«le th6 highest sum- 
mits of the whole range — Pie do Nctliou or >Mala<letta 
(11,165 feet), Fosets (11,0-17 feet), Mont Fenlu (10,0VM 
feet, lleclus ; other autlu>rities, 11,430 feet). Jn the 
Atlantiir Fyrenoes to the west of that pass tlie average 
height gradually but steadily diininislies till avc come to 
the Me<Jitorranoan, Avhile in the Eastern Pyrenees, with 
the exiieption C)f one break at the eastern extremily' of the 
Pyrenees Ariegeoises, the mean elevation is maintained 
with romarkal>le unifonnity% till at last a rather sudilen 
<leelino occurs in the portion of the chain known as the 
Albcres, 

Narrow as the i*ange is, the inclination of a straight 
line drawn from the base to the crest on the French side 
is not more tlian 3’, or a rise of alK>nt 6 in 100. On the 
Spanish side it is sai<l to be somewduil steeper, but tliis 
has not been definitely asecrtaineil. Tliis fact, however, 
gives no idea of the geiuual character of the l\vienean 
slopes. The descent from the (rrest to the plains is marked 
by a succession of terraces terininnting in abrupt precijuces. 
On the French side a long cliff marks the nortliern limit 
of the chain fur the greater part of its length, and this 
feature is particularly w^ell defined in tlie department of 
Aude, where a steep precij>ice marks the divi.sion between 
the true Pyrenees ami the Corbieres, a minor chain re- 
markable for the complexity of its geological structure, 
stretching in tliat department from south-west to north-east. 

Besides these longitudinal precipices marking the ste])s 
in the descent from the summit- line to the plains, the 
transverse valleys almost everywhere fonn profound 
ravines, at the bottom of which brawl the innumerable 
piountain-torrents (‘‘gaves,” as they are Io<ally called) 
that form the principal feature in the hydrography of the 
range. Frequently they form lofty cascades, surpassed 
in Europe only by those of Scandinavia. The highest is 
that of Gavarnie at the head of the Gave de Pan, 1515 
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feet high. The wdldness w’hich thus in general mark.s the 
seenery <:>f tlie Pyrenees is even gicater on the Spanish 
than on the French side. 

A peculiar and very striking feature in the Pyrenean 
valleys is the frequency w'ith wJiich their upper end assumes 
the form of a semicircle of precqiitoiis clitic. Such basins 
are called “cirques,” and tlie most noted is tliat at the head 
of tlie valley Just mentioned, the (.^irque de ( hivaniie. The 
origin (ff this fonn of valley is still a matter of discussion 
among g<*ologi.sts. (Geologically the Pyrenees consist, like 
the Alps, of a core of gniiiiie overlaid by .sedimentary strata 
of various age down It) the Ttaiiary period. Tlie granite 
is exposed cliiefly in the east and ci nlre, and ajqiears in 
the we.st only in c(>in|»aratively small i.solatetl patches. 
Above the granitic core Gaud >vo- Silurian rocks arc very 
extensively de\ eloped, espeeinllyin the w est, aiul it w’oultl 
ap[)ear that the first upheaval on the site of tlie ]uesent 
Pyrene<?s took t>laco alter the deposition of the rock.s of 
this age, since tliose of the next epochs in geological history, 
the 01<1 Bed Sandstmie, tin*, t/arboniferoii.s, and probably 
also the PeTinian, are almost entirely unrepresented. The 
Secon<l.»ji:y rock.s dow n to the f.owvr Gretaceons were de- 
j»osited ]Kjrfectly conformably ii|»oii one anotlier, piaibably 
against the slopes of a gentle ridge rising out of the water. 
Among thc.se, 45*ias.sie rocks occu|iy a considerable area in 
tlie west on both slopo.s of the iin>mitains; those of Juias.sic 
age are likewise found on boih slqies, bnt at different 
pioiiits; wliile the Lower Cretaceoii.s form an almost i-.ontiriu- 
ou.s band on the north and one <piito continuons on the 
.south. After tli(! dcjiosition of tlie l:i.st-iiiLiitii)ne<l strata 
a second uidieaval took [diice, ainl then am^lier period of 
(piiet deposition, ilnring which the Tjiper tfi*etaceons and 
Kocenc )>e<ls were laid ilown, was brought to a conclusion 
by the grand upheaval wliich elevated the IVreneos into 
one of the great niountain-cliain.s f)f hjirope and inqiarted 
to them the general outline of tin ir pre.sent relief. Tiie 
hi.st (hqiosits of the Eot.*eiie sea in this quarter, represented 
oil the Knuich side by the conglomerates of l*;\lusson, liavi* 
been raised by this upheaval up tlie slo[»e.s of the mountain,s, 
and are succeeded by the Mii >00110 laiu.strine molasse, which 
lic.s jiorfectly horizontally at thiriv base. Tlie next ami 
last ujiheaval was one that did not atleet the Pyrenees 
.s(‘parately, but raised the w liole an a on w hich they stand, 
causing the emergence from beneath the sea (.*f the region 
of the liande.s and ilrainlng the lake that wa.shetl the foot 
of the Pyrenees on the ea.st, thus establishing the present 
land connexion lietween France ami tlie ll>erian Peninsula. 

'riie later rock.s of the Pyrenees are to a large extent 
Hme.sti»ne.s, among w hi< h are c</ii.s])icuous tlie characteri.stic 
liippuritic limestone of tin* soutlierii (Jhalk ami the nunitnu- 
litic lime.stone of tlie southern Locene. For the most part 
tlie higliest peaks belong to tlie granitic core of the mouii- 
taiiLS. But this is not always tlie case. Jn some in-stances 
limestone rocks liave been carric<l up to the very crest of 
the mountiiiiis, as in Mont Penlu and in Marl>ore ; the 
nafne of the latter, meaning “marble/- indicates tlio 
nature of its constituent rock. Such limestom*. sumniit.s 
have a characteristic square massive form, very ilitferent 
from the sharp peaks of the granite ami the sidiist.s. A.s^ 
ill other Jimestone region.s, caves are iiiimerf»us in the 
Pyrenees, and several of these are of great interCvSt to 
geologists and anthro[»oJi)gists on account of the traces of 
recent geological changes observable in them, ami the 
remains of early man, both Pakoolithic and Neolithic, 
wdiich they have yielded. 

The metallic ores of the Pyrenees arc not in general of much 
iinporUiiicc, tiiougli there nre cotiKiderahle iron mines at Vio de Son 
111 Aricgc and at the foot of Canigou in Pvieiiih^H Orieiilale.s. (.'ouL 
diqioaitH capable of being profitahly worked arc situnted chielly on tho 
Spanish slopes, bat the French aide has nuincrona Wds of lignite. 
Mineral aprings are abaudaut and very remarkable, and s]MJciaHy 
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noteworthy aiv the hot spring, in which the Alps, on the contrarv, 
are very ih'Orieiit. Tlie latter, auiou^ wliicli tliose of Hagiiere» tie 
Luchoi'i and Kaux-Chautle.s may be mt ntione*!, arc sulphurous ami 
iiioatly siluattMl hi;^h, jicar the contact of the granite with the 
stratihiMl rocks. 'J'he lower sprin^rs, siic-h as lh(»se of Ra^neres de. 
Jli^»t»rro (Tlautes- l*yivrii-es\ Kciuies (Amle), and L'ampagiie (Aude), 
are mostly selenitic ainl not vrvy warm. 

The amount of iJe* pit.-cipilation, including rain and .snow, i.s 
much greater ‘«i the W'esfi-rn than in the Ka.sTern P^uences, which 
hj\fl.s to a marked cotiiiast hetwt.*cii the lw<j halves of the chain in 
more tlian one ]c>p(N f:. In the, fn-yt place, tin* Kiisteni IVrems’S 
are without gla.'i»-.*s, tlie iiuaiitity of snow falling iheit^ being 
insuJlicicnt tij lead o lln‘ir (h.'vekipmcnt.. The ghicier.s are conliiieil 
to the innthtn n sIuJm-s of the Central I’yrciiccs, and <h) m^t jlcsccud, 
like those of tin; Aljis, far down in Ihc vallcy.s hnt have tln'ir 
greatest length in the direction of the iiionntiiin-< haiii. They form 
iji fact a ii:ina>\v zone m-ar the crest «>f the liiglie.'^t nioniitains. 
Ifcrc, as in tlie oilier great mountain raiigc.s t>f central l'Air»»pc, 
there are eviilems's of a much wider e.xtcii.sion of the glaciers tlur* 
ing the Ice .;gc. The case of the glacier in tin- valh v of .Nrg^-lcs 
iTi the di'parC men t, of 11 antes- Pyrenees is the hcsl-kiiown instainfc. 
'Fhc .snow'dinc is stalcil to lie in ditfcient ]iarts of the IVnmecs at 
from to 9200 feet above scadcvcl. 

A still nnne markial c.lleet uf the preponderance of rainfall in llio 
western half of the. chain is .sctui in i In* ,'\sj)»?et of the vcgid.atioii. 
The lower nioniitains in the e\tr» inc west ar«* very well wooded, 
but tliii extent of forest ilccliues as we go eastwards, and I he Ra.slcrn 
Pyrenees are ]iccn!iarly wild :nid naked, all the iinnc since it is in 
this part of the chain tli.tt granitic masses ]»rcvail. There i.s a 
change, lnol•C'.)^ <’r, in tln^ ( oinpositiou of the Iluia in jKU^sing from 
W'est to east. In llie west the Horn, at lisa.st iii the north, rcsemhics 
that of ci-atral l^nro|.)c, wliilc in the i\ast. though the *lilfercncc of 
latitude is only about 1% on both sides <*f the <‘hain from thecentn*, 
wlu'iicc ll)f! Ctuldcri'S streti h imrtli eastw.uils towaids the central 
plateau of Pjance it is fli.-n iijf'tly JSIcilitcrraiieari in cliaracti-r. The 
Pyrenees are relatively as rich in endemic .sjiecic.s as the Alps, .and 
among tlie most j’cinark.iblc instances of that cndcrniMn is the. 
o<arnnt*iKa.! of the sole Kuii»p(raii .spei ies <if {yam), the 

IK p'f. t'ni(iofj oil a single high .slati<»n in theCeiilral Pyrciua-s, and 
that of the moiiotypic genus Xtiff.tnNtt, only on a high alpim* p.as.s 
between the V;d <ri*’.vncs ami < ’atalmiia. The genus most ahiiii- 
daiitly rcprcscntcrl in tlu'. range is that of tlic saxifrages, sirviral 
sptM'ics of which arc here endemic. 

Ill their tiinnaalsf* tin; P} ivin cs |*rcMeTit srjinc striking instances of 
cndciuism. 'riun-e is a distijc.-l sjucic.s of ibex coji- 

fmeil to the range, wbilc. the PviviH an desman or watt i* mole (d/vgo/r 
piff'cnoicii) is Ibnnd ordy in some of l he sM cams of tin; nortlici n slopes 
of these mountains, the only other im'inbcr of this g<*ims being o<m* 
fined to the i i\ f.js oisourliern Kns.sia. Among the other jnrculiaritic.s 
of the Pyrenean (anna ar<i blind inscef.s in tin; cavciiisof Aricge, the 
principal gcinaa of w hich .ire AiutfihUtfhfUt.'i n\u\ Atfrtvps. 

Sw Murmy’.** •\f A. Lt'yiuciie, I h'.-u-'vrptivn ff 

■{inl,'nnffdiU!UjHf ittis J ’in i .-ic H titj Ju lltfufr t ^ii nriitic w Jilcli .'1 ni-c«.ini1 r*f 

the ctain is jireli veil. 'J'lulloiisi*, l.s.Sl ; l)r; L'lians*-nijiw, I.>‘i J'l/rrmuy^ 18’'4 ; l<ir 
the vejiTet.'tl i')n, lleril iiaiir. t.'ntol'njiic ih'X I’lnntix • h ties PipiinresH >6:. 

I'liris, ainl i i/rr r.rJf?., ISTi* ; .'iicl 

fi'T nn nri;'»ui»t i.'f Ihi* iMVi’m.i. /'/•’hit.ffrir. }.vi'nite„ and Ihi* nitlhm'itics 

flu-re cilcd. l-'er tin- I'n ru;}) side ■•f l)j»; Tj ivnces Tlii' Jicst uinp ix Unit nf 1 he 
lliiveriiiiu'iit SMI vev mi Ihe sciih* nf s-dion (iik'Hl. Hii liu-Ii lo the liiile}. Tin; lirst 
slirirt of a map by t'r. Sdirader uf liu* .'S(>:iiiiN)i mi tin; .scah; mI* ipoViAo ^ 

hi eli piihli.-^tuMl liiulrr llu! tillu /’//.•v-hi’i s O' nt rolcx un c li S tjnrnoft MitSsi/i if*t 
IVisuid r-.j irihhfl ; .'•■•(1 :i sKati-h imip ef the whcle, nf llu: H]i:iiiish sl«*|n'S liased 
mi the Tia(*in;'s »»r Al.vl, Schr.'uhT, Walhui, and Silirlt■^;aIld was pnh)iHh«:»l in a'cI. 

\ ii. (issij) <a Mu* A ini ">> • rr i’tvh alpht J'm jn^rf i<y and atsu separ-af cl.^ . Sfi* 
also Mil* maps in Mnii'»\'s Ito titihnn!:. (G. G. i-.) 

PYHKNKMS, llic nniiio. of lliioc do^mrtinonts in llio 
of I'niuci*. 

1. TIas.si:.s- I'Y iiKVKKS, a of soutli -western 

Frain^e, nt tlie nn^le c»f the Ikiy <*f Biscay, was* fonncrl 
i:i 1700, l\v«)-tliir<ls of it from Bearn and tlie rest from 
three districts of (jlascony --Navarre, Sonie, and I^ibovtrd 

which together eeuKtitiite the Jkiscjue n*gion of France, 
'riio department lio.s between BF 46' and rjG' N. 

hit. on<l between 0" G' JC. and i ’ 47' W. long., and i.s 
bounded on the N. by Landes and (lers, «u the F. by 
H ant e.s- Pyrenees (vvliicli has two enclaves, tonning five 
comniunos, within this department), on the S. by Hpain, 
and on the W. by the o<*eaTi. The name is <lue to tlie fact 
thlfCt the j leaks of the I Pyrenees on its sontheni frontier are 
loNver tliaii in the neigh bouring ilepartinent. Their height 
inereases grarlnally from west to cast. The peak of the 
llbune, to the south of 8t Jean do Iaiz, rises only to 29r»0 
feet ; and on iLo border of tlie Ikuscpie country, which 
^.^ccupies tlic w’t^sieru half of the ilepartraent, the mean 
height of the summits is not much greater. The peak of 
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Orliy alone, in the south of the valley of Mauleon, roaches 
GG18 feet. But beyond that of Anie (8215 feet), on the 
meridian of Ortliez, which marks the boundary of lic*arn, 
much loftier eleyations appear, — Mourrous (9760 feet), on 
the liorder of Hj^utes-l Py renees, and the southern peak of 
O.ssau (94G5 feet). The frontier lietAveeii France and 
St»aiii foJloAvs the ert^st-line of the main range, except in a 
few case.H mentioned below. The general direction of the 
rivers of the department is towards the north-west, through 
a hilly coiuitry for the moat [>art wooded or vine-clad, 
excejit on the liigher slopes, which are gi'assy. The 
uorlheru half of the department is covered with brfickon 
or heatli, indicating the proximity of the “ landes.'* Tlio 
.streams almost all meet in the Adour througli the Cave de 
J*:iu, the Bidouzo, and the Nive. In the north-east the 
two liiiys fh>w directly to the A dour, which they join in 
LjuuIcs. In tlic south-west the N ivcllo and the Biila.ssoa 
tbuv directly into the sea. ^J'lie lower course, of the Adour 
forms tlie boundary lietweeii Basstxs-l Vrenees and J/andes; 
it enters t)m scfi a shoj l ilistance below Bayonne over a 
shift ing bar, which has often altered the |)Osition of its 
month. The Cave do J"au, a Ifirger stream than the Adour, 
pius.se.s J*au ami Ortliez, but its current is so .swift that it 
is <nily navigable for a few iniic.s alw^ve its jmnrtiou with 
tlie Adour. On the left it receives the Cave iTOioron, 
f(»nned liy the (hivo d’Os.saTi, descending from the Tic du 
Midi, and the Cave d’Aspo, wliich ri^es iji Spain. Tlie 
.second important aiHuent of the Cave de. J’aii, the Sai.^tui 
or (Jave de MaiileiuL diusccruls from the Pic li’Orhy. 
From the ]*ic <le.s ]C.scali(M*.<, which rises above the fore.st 
of Traty, the Balonzo de.sceud.s nortlnvards ; w jiilc thii 
forest, though situated on the soullierii slope of the chain, 
forms a part of Fremrli territory. I'lie Nivo, a pretty 
river of the Baxpie country, takes its rise in Spain ; after 
Gowung past St Jean Pied de l*ort, it join.s the Adour at 
iiavorine. Tlie Nivello ah30 belongs only partly to France 
and omls its conr.se at St .lean de Lnz. The Blda.-^.so.'i., 
wliich i.s only muiortant tis forming j'art of the frontii r, 
irontains the lie lies Kaisams, where the treaty of the 
Pyrenees was concluded (1G.59), and debouches between 
licndaye (Franei:) and Fontarabia (S[)ain}. 

The climate of the department is essimlially that of tlic 
Ciroiidc in I he valleys, — mild and damp. The spring i.s 
miiiy ; tlie best ,sm.si>M.s oje summer and autumn, the lioiit 
of .summer being moderated by the sea. The winters are 
mild. The vnry calm air of Puu (sec Pau) agrees with 
iiivaiid.s and delicate coastitiition.s. St Jean do Jaiz and 
Biarritz are much frerpiented by winter visitors. 

The il(*}»;irtuiciit i.s inaiiily agruniUiiral, 287,719 of its iiiliabitinUs 
hi ing tlc|K*nileii1 on tlii.*^ iinlusl ry ! Rite' In 1881, of :i total 
:ire;i of 3,8S:j,G07 iutoh 129, 1:52 were umh;r wheat and producod 
217,112 ipiarteis ; Mie other figures weio — harley, 13 88 aere.s, 71157 
H Harters ; huckwiic it, 4.05 acres, 7G1 rpiai tvi.s ; oaks 12,.S00 acro.s, 
22,827 ipiarters ; inai/e, 101,736 iures, 351,0.*>5 fpiarteifi ; Jiiesjin, 
2600 awes, 3987 ; lyc, 2308 acres, 3536; tlax, 13,399 acres, 9313 
•piarteis ; potatfM;.s, 7067 aeres, 158, .592 bushels; viuey.ards, (53,511 
acres, 4,019,400 g}illon.s of wine (the most highly esleeiudl vinUgts 
being that of Jtiriliicon). From 2.5,205 acres were produced 642,760 
bushels of dried vegia-iblort, and 18,781 acres of che.stuiit trees 
yiehlcil 314,480 bu.shehs of cliestnut.s. Then? are 3 63,613 nere.s of 
]>as1ures .iinl grazing -landii, 132,342 of permanent meadows and 
orchards, *2.8,595 under green ciop.s, aiul 612,000 acre.s of waste 
hiiid.s. The live .stock iiumbenMl 27,845 horses, 91 10 mules, 15,409 
as.sos, 139,818 horned <at1.1e, 434,130 .sheep (giving 300 ton.s ot 
wool, worth £18,000), 78,310 pigs, 150,608 goal.s, ami there were 
16,000 hives of he»^s (pnxlueiiig C3 tons of honey and 16 of wax). 
Uiie-lialf of the. 386,000 aer«->s of forest hulonga to private persons, 
the other aliuo.st wholly to the communes or the depurtineniv 
scarcely any woods hclonging to the Goveriiinent. Foitist manage- 
ment receives careftil atteutioiu The number of inhahitants 
ployed ill manufactures was 67,455. niero are ounes of authraidte, 
coptwr, iron, lead, zinc, silver, and kaolin in small quantity, nio * 
salt pro^luecd amounted to 9663 tons and is used partly for The 
famous .Evonne hams (so oalleil, but roially prejiai*cd in tueiHsigli- 
bourhooil of Orthoz). The det»artm€iit has yaluable mineral springs. 
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The Eaux-Bomics, hot and cold, containing wdinm and niilphur, 
are ein]»)oyc.ti eHiK^irinlly for diaordcrs of the ehest and respiratory 
organs. The Eanx-Chandes, of like comiMiRititni, nrc odii-ucious in 
eatarrh, rheiiinatisin, uml skin discasiis. Thow of CutnVk> on llie 
Nivc, sonic hot and siilpiiurons, some rlmlylutotc anti cold, arc 
nuu'h IVcniientfd by the llasiiues on the eve, of St John. The 
waters of St CUiistim, noaj- Oiornu, coutiiiiiing copper, are ellit a- 
oious in skin diseaHes. The maii\ifaeiiii*es of tlu! departnirnt in- 
clude woidlen r.Mps and saslies, the fry. worn by the ]»ooplc uf the 
district, nets, Hearn linen, cord slii»|HMs, cliocnlate, and lln*rc ajv 
also tanueries and flour-iiiills. The only sJiipping port is Hayonne, 
which town is also the lue^'Ling ]^>liiei: of the roads to St Si'bastiaii 
nrnl Pamplona in Spain. Within the depart nieul there are 
inih’H of tJoverniin.-nt mads and 7h)0 of departmental or parisJi 
roads. There on- also 14*2 milc.s of railroad, con netting Huyonue 
with 4’oiilonse, l)ax nitli I’uyoo ffur Pan)* Hayoniic with Hiarrit/:, 
I’nyoo with St Pal.^is, and I'aii with Laruns (Eaux-lhuines). The 
population in ESSl was 4‘.J4,Jlhd 1,57 lier s<piare kilonictrt?). almost 
eutirrly t.^athi>lk\ Tlicre an; tivo jiiTondisscnu tits — Pan, Ikiyonoe, 
Oloron, < )rt]iei! (population of town, Pif*?), and Muuieun 
divided into *10 cantons and .5fi.S comiuiinu.s. Piasses- P yicih'cs 
coii^^tit tiles the diocese uf HayoJiiio, and i.s a1.tachc<l to the superiiM' 
co.urt id* Pan and bclungs to the distiict uf the Iblh Army Cotps 
( Hordeaux). 

2. llAL'TEs-PvKENibis, a dopai tiiuiut of .soutliorn France, 
oil the Spam's] i froriiier, wa.s forined in 17P0, Jialf of it 
being taken from Higorre and llie rejnainder fixuii Arinag* 
Tine, Nelunizan, A.starac, and (Jiiatre A'alK;(.‘s, districts wliich 
all ladongoil to the proviin-o of (iascony. It Jins between 
42' 40’ and 4^4’ 37' X. lat. and bet\ieen IP' W. and 30' 
Ih long., ami is bounded on tlie south by Spain, on the 
west liy tlie department of Ilnsses Pyrenee.s, on llu; nortli 
by (lers, and (»n the i^nst by Haute- Ciaroune. Jilxeept on 
the. son til its I nmndarics are eonventional. B*.>nie of the 
Pyrenean ]K’Mks in this <le]Kartivient refvh or exceed iJic 
lieigliL of llhOOOfeet, the Vigneiuale (1(1,820 feet) being 
the highest in French territmy. The iiiiposing eorries, 
with thi.ir glacii'rs and waterfalls, and the plta>ant valleys 
attract a large, number of tourists, the most noteil jioint 
being tlur famous Gavande. Tlie uorthera portion of the 
department consists of pLiins, or rather fertile valleys, 
clothi'd with conefiehls, vineyards, and meadows. To 
the north-east, however, the cold ami wiiuUswi^pt plateau 
of Lajiiu*nic/.an (viboul 2000 feet), tlie XMite.rslied t.»f tlie 
streams tbat come down on llici Frem-li side of tlie Pyre- 
iK!es, ])i*csont.s in its bleakness and barrenness a striking 
i-ontrast to the jdaiii that lies below. The de]>artment is 
<lraincd by three prima'pal streain.s, the Gave de l*au, the 
Adour, and tlie Xc.ste, an afllneiit of the Garun ne. "I’lie 
source.s of the iirst and third lie close togetl.u*r in the 
Cirt|uc of Gavaniie and on the shipos of Troumuu.se, 
w lienee they How respectively iu the north-west and mutli- 
east. An imjKirtant .sjair of the IVrcnees, whicli eariies 
the Pic de Neoiivlelle and the Pic dii Midi do Pigurre, pro- 
jc(?ts to Uio northward lietween lliene two valleys. From 
the Pic dll Midi the Adour de.scend.s, which, after watering 
the pletusant valley of ( ’arii]>;i.n, leavea the mountains ui 
Piagiieres and tJien divide.s into a multitude of ciiaiuiels, 
which irrigate the rich jilaia of Tarbes. Peyoud Jiaiit es- 
py ranees it receives on tlie right the Arros, wliieh How.s 
throiigli the digwirtment firun south to nortli-iiorth-west ; 
on the left it receivc.s the (Javo do J'au. Tliis latter 
stream, rising in Gavarnie, is joine*! at l.uz by the (hive 
de Paslaii from Neouviellc, and at l*itaTClitte by the Gave 
de Canterets, fed by streams k'l/in the V'igncmale. The 
Gave dc Pau, after passing Argeles ami the grotto of 
Lourdcis on it.s left and the chateau of Lonnies cm im 
right, lea^■ea the monutains and turns sharply from north 
to north- no i*tli-w'C8t ; it has a greater volume of water 
than the Adour, but, being more of a mountain torrent, is 
ffigurded as a tributary of the Adoitr, which is navigable 
in the la>tter port of its ccTursc. Tlie Xeste dAure, do- 
Hceiidiaig from the peaks of NdtmvioUe and Trouinoii.se, re- 
ceives the NcHtc do Loimni from the pass of Clambide at 
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AiTciau and flows northwards through a beautiful valley as 
far as Laluirtlui, where it tm-us to tin* northeast; it is 
iinpurtiiut ii.s furnishing the ]»lat(‘}iii of l.Mniuunezau \\ ilh 
a fecxling canal, the water.s of wJiicli arc partly used f»»r 
irrigation and partly for -supplying the .sUvranis ihut rise 
there ami are diiud up in suniincr, - -tlie Ger.s and the 
PaYse, alllm-nts of tlie Garonne, This latter only touches 
the dep.ii'tiiK'nt. 'Idie climate of llnute.'^ I Vicnbc.s, though 
very cold on tl)».> liigli lands, is Avann and moist in the 
plains, wherii tli. ?*o are hut .summers, tine autumns, mild 
Avintcr-s, and rainy .s]*riiig;s. d'he mean annual ti.inperatnre 
i.s G8 Fahr. On the pkile.aii uf J .annemezan, Avljile the 
summers are dry and seoichiug, the winters are very 
.severe. A nieUrorulugical ubser\atuiy has been built on 
the Pic du M idi. 

or tlie tulnl nn ;i i4* blla,‘2l>2 ;ii n s or-- n'liMi*, 21 4,782 

iindiT wood. ieO,Ci24 past in>*.s aijil l.uj'l *. 7e..0i.' ix rnpiiiciit. 

iiiciidows ninl uii']»;iiils, .iiid \ irif x iitU. Tin- iiM*unt:nn sIojh s 

an* roviTi-d with jmslaic to a In i;dit nt l. rt. j ii 

l-SSl llu* liv»! stock ijichidcd 114,0‘'n Jioii'.'d c.iijii* tin* iiiiicli euws 
of Loiir«lcs and tlit- oxen of d'arbes ludnif tbc. uiu-a ‘ -t. -. lecd ls,o00 
horses ‘^nut.^ilv of tin* 'I'a i hiecd ’.\illi Aid) hi'n.ii , 11, 

asses, 8200 null' s 'p.irt ofNNhieli arc lui-.l t«>i Sp:iii, , slu i-p, 

74,800 pigs, and 8/18 goat.s. d'h*.; nunc nl ceii-als 

sn<*<*<‘ssi Vidy, lie* ele*vali<»n iiteieiises, liiai/.**, \vlie:<r, aiul v\\: ; in 
tlu^ iiiouiiL*ii!i vlistried s oats, bai li y, ami ImeLu ji- .U aje ci<av!i. In 
1882 tin* liarvfsl yielded l.k.'^,i)20 ijuartets i.f wljirit, 107, ‘J81 of 
nui/.c, 70,1)1‘0 t>r ry*, *17, 580 of oat.s, Ja.of’.'j of l.aih v, 27,580 of 
bnckwlo-al , 01,2 11 ‘:>f incslin, aii«l 1,71'*^,, 101 l»ii.s!n Is v»f poi.iioes. 
'1‘hr; forni* i-!y twiensive fM’i sls li:nc s.Mli’'’rcd Icj al'ly from tliu 

u 4*:ii.}u r «in<l other lau.stts. Vinos, traiin 'l nj'on tice.-. asjn Italy, 
yield oil ail avemge 2 ,tc, 4 , 0()0 gidjous of wine linnnallv. On tlic 
lower slopes e.]re;miint trees .llid fniii tries lake llie jdaeo I.f the 
vines, 'riien* are vaiimis ipmii'ics i.'f fine niarlde--,, m hieh anj sa\^ ll 
and worked at liaioieres, and uiiuiennis slatv* ijuanies. 'flu' iniuos 
of iron, jiiekcl, !* :id, eohalt, inangaiie.se, and /in*; .ne Avorked only 
irreir* daily. d loTe is no <;oal, bnl a few ions of peat are 

aniiiia]ly exhaeled. d lie inineiMl Avaters of 1 1.nd« -•.-I’yremh'ii arc 
innnerous and nnieli re.sorled to. Tin* jniis- ipal in the \ alley of 
tin* (kivrr ib.; |8ni me Ciiiitevet.s ^"'‘‘'uty-foMi liot spring:. loniJiining 
.sulphur and .s<» liuni\ St Saiiveur {\\yo .springs wiili sulphur and 
sodiutu), and !>ai eg»*s (; we.lve hot sju ings w ith suj|ilinr and tsiMlimn'i, 
and iu the valley of the .\dour IJagni it*; ;ldty two Inat or e«»!d 
springs containing frah iuin .siilpdistes, iron, an. I ;ir.si.Tn' ) and 
( iipverii near ].:inneine/.:m Own springs eontaining ealeiinn sul 
]>hute.s^ Then* are 2 p.a jier-iiiiJl.s t inpiuv ing l'.)I woikne ii, 2.8 |»i li- 
ning or Avea Ain g fael»»i i*‘s (■in[»loyiiig IMiS v. <ii km'-n . ifino spindles 
and 7.“)0 looms, of w hi< h 220 arc juiver looms , 'rio' lii:lit woedl'-n 
niciteiials kn*»un under |]n; naim* of “ b.u eg'-> and. the knitted 
Avork of tin*. departm'‘nt are widely known In V'uel il.s Jiinils. A 
coin]»any has l>oeii farmed for e,.--.i:il»ii*.]jing ( life «• t e toi ies in the 
liiouiitains, as in Swil/ei jaml. 'f lieie ai i* :ii.*^o sass - nulls, Mmir-inills, 
l.inin ries, .and at Tuhes very iiiipoj Unit uiliilej \ e'.t.ihli.slMr.i'nts 
and a hell found ly. 

4’lie pasM-.s into Spain rise moie than O.'aMi feet. ; non<* of 

them are aecessible (o eari iage.s, ami only 1 hi 'c -( kiv.ij-nie, (Jiir- 
di.ssi ton, and Tlaii - to Viea.-.ts nf burden. W’llliin ( be ilefiartuM'iit 
llieri;;in: 222 miJe.s i.ff fJovei iiinenl lo-ads, 28.^7 mile.-, "f otlier lua ls, 
aii'l 12i> mill's ot lailroad. It is tiavi ised from wrxst lo 4‘asl by tb.* 
line from H.iAanine to Toulouse, wbieh has biamdies from l.ourdis 
to ITerielilte for (t.iuteret.s, from ’l'ail:«.‘s to liagm le.s de riigori'i-, 
and iroin Muntvejeaii to F»agnere.s de Luidxio. J* eio.vsed al.so 
by lilies fpoin 'faibes to HorJeaux ami froJi: 'farbi.-., lo Agen, wbieh 
separate »t \ ie de Higmre. The ^lopulatimi in l.'^.8l vas 2ut»,-l74. 
There are lliree arrondisse.ments, iliose of T.i: b. • liii.f town), 
Argvde.s (tovvri, lt>S2 inliabitants), and li.igm n s de Pigonv, (70;S4 
iuhabinml.s), 2d eaiitons, eommuties. Jl;mte<- ryif.nee.s eon- 

Htitutes the diocese ofTarbe.s, ami is atlaebeil lo th* .supenor court 
uf Fail and to the JSth Army (Vii j..n ^Ikuib anx), 

3. PvKKNixKs-CTitiEXT.viiES, II <l( part Til cut of .soutliorn 
Franco, bordering ou the Mcditcnaiuan and the Spanish 
frontier, Ava-s fi:>rmed in 1700 out of the ohl pnwinc.e of 
Tbuissilloii and lo .some slight extent out of small ]iortion.s 
of Languedoc. It lies belAvecu 42'* llO' and 1*2" r>Yj' N. lat. 

F' 43' and 3“ 10' K. long., and Ls lioundcd on the N. 
by Ariege and Ande, on the E. by tlie Mediterranean, 
on the 8. by (.'atalonia, and on the W. liy Ariege. Its 
bouTnlaries are almost all natural and on the north folb>AV 
the line of the (^orbiores (from 2500 to 3000 feet liigdi), 
on the nortli-^A-vest and aotitJi-AVc.st tiiat of branches of tl;o 
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l^’enee.H (from 8000 to 10,000 feet), and on the sonth-ea»t 
that of the AIIkM i^s (from 4000 to oQOO feet), which end in 
the 8ea at Cape Cerhera. Deep ainl nlieltered bays in this 
vicinity are snr<;eeded farth(?r north by flat sandy beaches, 
along whir h lie lagoons .sei»aratc.Ml from the sea by belts of 
sand. The lagoon f>f St Naznire is 5400 acres in extent, 
and that of Lcncato on the Inmiers of Audo Ls 20,000 
acres. Mont Canigou (9157 feet), though iK»t the liighest 
mountain in the <lL‘|>artiiieid., is the most remarkable, since 
it stands out to almost its full lieight above the plain, and 
exhibits ^vith great tlistinctnoss the succession of zones of 
vegiitation. From the base to a lieight of 1400 feet are 
fourul tlie orange, the aloe, the oleander, tlie pomegranate, 
and the olive ; the vine grows to the height of 1800 fe.ct ; 
next come tlie chestnut (202.5 feet), the rlnxlodendron (from 
4350 to 85.50 feet), pine (0 100), and birch (0.5GO) ; while 
.stunted junipers grow rjiiite to tlie summit. The drainage 
of the de[)artment is sliarcd by the Tet, Tech, and Agly, 
which flow direct intf) the Mediterranean. The Aiide, the 
Al lege (an ainu(-nt of the ( Jaronne), and the Segre (an afilii- 
ent of the Ebm) also take their rise, within the department 
and inf'lude a small jtart of it in their respective ba.sins. 
Tlio Tet rises 9150 feet alnive the sea and de.scon<ls rajuMl^^ 
into a Very narrow valley before it debouches Jit llle 
(between Prados an<l Perpignan) ii[)Oii a large plain, where 
it tiows over a wide pebbly bed and .sn[>plies numerous 
canals for irrigation. It is nowhere navigable, and its 
supply of water varies nineh with the .season.s, all tlie more 
that it is not fed by any glarirr. The Agly, which pas.ses 
Pivesaltes (fanv.nis for its wines), rise.s in the (‘orbieres, 
ami serves almost exclusively f<*r irrigation, though admit- 
ting of navigation in the lower part of its cour.se. The j 
Tech, which after the Tet is the most important river 
of the department, flows tlircmgh Valles[*ir {Vaflia 
which, notwithstanding its name, is a green valley, clothed 
with wood and alive with industry ; in its eour.se the 
river passes Prats de Mollo ami Ainelie-le.s-Tlains, before 
reairhing .\rles ami (Ahet. Ju the lowdands the climate is 
entirely that of the ]Me<lit;ciTaneiiii, and the productions 
are the .same as thostj of ( Virsica or Sicily ; Anudic les- 
Ikiins is inmdi fre«{uenti‘d tm account of its mild climate | 
and sheItero<l j«osition. 55ie tliermoinetcr ranges from 8.5' 
to 95' Fahr. in stimmor, and in winter only occasionally 
falls as low as 20 ' or 27 '. The average number of rainy 
days in the year is 70 ; the mean anuaint of the rainfall 
is 27 inches on the coast, but im‘rca.ses tow'ards the hills. 
The most coninion wind is the “ tramont.ftneA- from north- 
north-west, r-i violent as the mistral of Provence and 
extremely parching. 'I'ho “inarinada” blows from the 
SOI ith-st ) 1 it h -eas t. 

Of Ji totid aie.'i (if l,018,i>iV2 acres 211,060 arc arable, 172,0f^0 
nmlcr vines, 167,710 ninbr \vr»o«l, 19^1,^67 pastuvf-l.'ind, 27,50.^ 
iiK*ado\v-lainl, and 14S,270 banvii iimors In 1881 the 

live stock miinlxivd 7287 horses, 6261 .assc.s, 4IJ75 Tniifcs, 17,768 
horned cattle, 121,016 sli<rcp (J2i» tons of wool in 187.?i ), 12,864 
goat.s, 25,858 ] figs, nnd fowls and game in abundance; tlicrc were 
also 6105 bcehivt^M, vicMiiig 24 tons of wax and 19 tons of hoiicy 
kiKfWn as ** iidel do Narbomu*." Thirty tons of cocoons (silk) wctc. 
jirodiiccd in the same y«'ar. The main Hoiiroc of wealth to the de- 
partinciit is its wine, of whioli 48,840,000 gallons were ]>rodnc<;d 
in 1881 ; .some kinds are strongly .alcoliolic and others are in vcrpiest 
fis litpicnr wines (Rivcsiiltcs, Banyuls). The harvest of 1 Sol yielded 
26,5.01 (luai-icr.s of wheat, 3795 of meslin, 37,9.30 of rye, 6896 of 
barley, .3148 of bnckwlieat, 34,4.80 of oaks, 5.5,1 72 of maL/e, 1,65.5,168 
hushols of ifotatocs, 67,44.S of diied vegrjtahlos, 22,640 of chestnut^*, 
110,336 of ixctroot, 39 tons of lienip, 39 of flax, and 23,000 of olives. 
Market-gardening (artichoke, HS]>anigns, tornatoc^s, melons) and 
fruit culliiiii (peardie.s, affrieots, phuns, ];K*ors, quinces, pomegran- 
ates, almonds, apples, chorrie.s, walnuts, ediestnuts) yield abundant 
returns. Tho woods i>ro<liK'e timber for the cabinetmaker, cork, 
and bark for tanning. In iron Pyrenees-Onen tales is one of tlie 
richc.st departments in France. The greater part of the ore is 
tranH|s>rte4i to Aveyron, Card, or Allier, but 25,000 tons are smolted 
in blast- furuacce and 1800 in Catalonian forge^a within the depart- 

•# 


niciit. In 1881 12,100 tons of x>ig-jron were ])roduccd. Tlie 
■ niinenil resources of tho denartinent also iiieludo a bed of bismuth 
and mines of copper and silver, while both the Tet mid the Tech 
are to some extent auriferous. A small amount of lignite is ob- 
tained (1639 tons), ami variou.s fine marbles are abundant. Oranite, 
slate, gypsum, aiql limestone are ouarried. Die minoral waters 
are mm.di resorted to. Aiiitdie-IeH-hainK has twelve Imt springs, 
chalybeate or sulplmron.s. In tlie arrondi.s.semcnt of Ceret there 
are also the e.stiiblishiiient.s of Di-Prcstcdos- Bains, near Prats de 
Mollo, with hot siil|>hurou.s spring.^, and of Boiilou, the Vichy of 
the i'yreiiee.s. Near Piiulcs are the hot suljdiiiroiis springs of 
Molitz, and a little north of Mont Canigou arc the hot springs of 
Vcrnct, containing sodium and sulphur. In tlu? valley of the Tet 
the sulplniros and nlkaliiio springs of Olctte reach a tcnqicratnrc 
of 172*^ Fahr. T'he bath.s of Ksealdas near Montlouis are hot, 
sulphurous, and alkaline. Tlicix: are numerous Utniierics, oil-w<irks, 
distilleries, and saw-mills, and tlie inanufaetnrcs of tlie de|>artiiiciit. 
include the m.iking of corks, cignrclte-paj»er, barrels, bri(?ks, woollen 
and other cloths, and “ espadrillcs ” (a kind of shoe niadt? of •‘(»ar.se. 
cloth witli o.sparto solc.s). 'fhe ports of the depart Tuent are Collioure, 
P(»rt Vondre.s, and Baiiyiils, with 371 ves.scl.s and a total tonnage 
of 3638 in 1882. Port Vendres alone has any imiiortaTn'e ; in 1882 
the ships entered iiumben'd .380 (104,572 tons), those whidi clearccl 
368 (9.5,931 Ions). There aix* 67 miles of railwriy, consi.sling of a 
portion of the lino from Narl>onnc to Bareclona (Spain) by iVr- 
pignaii, with its braiiclies from I'erpignaii to Pradc.s ; there are 208 
miles of (lovennnent roads and 2107 miles of other roads. 'Hie 
chief roiil(‘s acros.s tlie Pyrenees are fuDii Perpignan and Monlhmis 
to I’uyeiTcla ( l^nigcerda) in lln^ Spanish provineo of CJcrona, tb’(»iigli 
the pa.SH of Di Peiche, skirting in tne Frencli di*partmcnt an 
euelave of Sp-inish territ.oiy. Thnsi other roads run from I*crpignan 
to Figueiias (Figiieras) through the passes of Perthus, Banyuls, 
and Balistres. In 1881 the p(>}>u1aiu)n of Pyreiict-s i>rien talcs 
amounted to 208,855, the imy}ority of whom were Catalans in 
.spe<*ch and tlie rest Proveuyal. The chief towns of the three 
aiToiidissiinents are PkiU'Ij.ina v Ceret (3104 inhabitants), 

and Piade.s (3687) ; there are 17 cantons and 231 conimiiiu's. Tho 
d' partiinnl constitnles the dioi’cse of iVringnan and is attached 
to the sup<*rior court and arniy cor[»s of Montpellier. ((J. MR.) 

PVRITKS (from ttc/i, fire), a name applied to the native 
bisulphide of iron, which occurs aa a ycdlovv iiictallie 
tnineral, sutficieiitly hard to emit KpiarLs when struck with 
either flint or steel. Xodulcs of pyrites are common in 
tlio lower beds of Chalk, and fragments of these nodulo.-v 
have ociMisionally been found on prehisUuic sites under 
eirenijistaiices which suggest that the mineral wa.s used a.s 
a fire-|>roduoing inedhim at a very c.arly period of liumaii 
culture. Even in late historic time it was often employed 
iii.slead of flint, as in .some of tlic old wdicel-lock gums, 
Avliencc it came to be known in France as “ pierro d'arque- 
Tt was afteiwvards found that pyrites migliL lnt 
made available as a source of sulphur, oil of vitriol, and 
other chemical products ; and tho iiiiiieral thus ae(piired 
such importance that iii 1725 it was made the .subject (d’ 
a special treatise by Dr J. F. Henckel, of Freiberg in 
Saxony. In 17^7 an English translation of this work 
appeared under the title of Py/'itdlot/ia : or a Ilisiori/ of 
the Pyritt'ii, the Pnnri]Htl Boilff in the Mineral Ki/if/dom, 

Dy modern mineralogists the term “pyrites” has been 
extended to a number of metallic sulphides, and it is there- 
fore now used rather ns a group-name than a.s the specific 
designatioti of a mineral. Hence the typical i>y rites is 
often cli.stingui.shecl a.s “ iron pyrites,” while other members, 
of the group are known as “copper pyrites,” “cobalt 
pj^rites,” “arsenical pyrites,” Au:. When, liowever, tho 
term “pyrites” is used wd thou t any <pialifying prefix it 
invariably dciiote.s the original iron jiyrites, a mineral 
which is often knowm to miners as “inundic,” and to 
mineralogists as “jiyrite,” the final letter of the original 
word being omittcxi to bring the spelling into harmony 
with that of the names of many other minerals. 

Iron pyrites, though containing nearly half its W'eight of 
iron, is of no imiiortanee as an ore of that metal ; but the 
mineral is extensively worked for the sake of the suIpliuV 
which it contains, whence it is sometitn^ known os ‘^sulphnr 
ore.” Large quantities of this ore have been worked in the 
vale of Avoca, in county Wicklow, Ireland. But by far tha 
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most important variety of the mineral is a cupreous iron 
pyrites,” which for many years i>ast has been wn^ught on 
an enoniiona scale in Spain and Portugal. This ore seems 
to be an intimate mixture of iron pyrites with a .small 
(jLiaiitity of coj jper |iyritcs, tlio proportion of metallic copper 
being generally less tlian 3 per cent. Xotwithstancling 
tlie poorueas of the ore, the copper is profita))ly extracted 
by wet processes. There is also [U’esLMit a small (;juantit 3 ^ of 
silver (20 to 35 dwt. per ton), Avitli a trace of gold. The 
<ieposits of this eu|>reous p\u*itt*s are of enormous magni- 
tude, and occur at the junction of j»orjili\ritic n)eks with 
clay-slate of Devonian age. The })rinci[)al Sj»anish mines 
are those of Tlio Tin to, Tliarsis, and ( 'alaha-s in the i»roviiice 
of Huelva; whilst the most iin[)oitaMt of the Portngue.so 
mines is tliat of fSan T^omingos in tlio jirovince of Alemtejo. 
There is ample ]»roof that soino of these- pyrilic deposits 
were worked ))y the ancient lloiiMns. 

I'he ipiiintity of enjireons and other iron pyrites i)n])orted 
iiitoDreat Britain during the year 18S3 princijuilly from 
Spain and Portugal, but partl^y from Norway and elsewhere 
-- -was ()01,28S tons, of the declared value of .£1,35G,083. 
But til is <.juanlh v had been exceede<l in several |irevions 
years, notably" in ISHQ and 1877. The quantity of iron 
pyritc-sraiscrl in tlie L'nited Kingiloin in 18«'<3 amounted 
to 27,672 tons, of the value (at the mine) of £17,167. 

8(M‘ IitoN, voL xiil. pp. ‘jss ; C'lin Ki;, vol. vi. p. :M7 ; M Ai:- 
cvsriK, vol. XV. p. .^:3’2 ; and MiNiiiiAi.or.v, V 4 / 1 . xvi. pp. 390, 393. 
Ki»r d«‘t:iil.s nt thr Ki-i'rint*) pynti'.s, see -i Tnutfatc on Orc-Jh'jio.yifs, 
hv .r. .'Viflnu IMiillips, ISsi. 

' PVIJ.MONT, See Waldki ic. 

PVliOM KTJ'Bt, an instnnnent for inoasnring liigh 
It niperature.s. A.s long ago (is 1701, in a i»aper* j.Mibli.shed 
.iiionynioiisly in tlie /*/il/osnp/rt'ytl 'J'ntnsfti fionsy Newt'Ui 
gave tlie results of attem|?ts to estimate tlie temperature 
of re<l liot iron T>y noting the time it took to cool to an 
olxserved ttmiporatnre, assuming what has .'^i nee l>eeu called 
NowtoiTs L.'iw of (\H)ling, ’.rho minu'rical re.siilts an? 
given ill terms of the degrees of a linse(Ml-oil thcrmome.ter 
constnicte<l by' Newton. Its zero was the tem|»eralure <»f 
melting ice ami its second iixetl ]»oint the normrd temper 
atnre of the liuman body, <lemded l)y 1 2 '. About the same 
time (luillaume Aiuontou in Paris made .somewhat similar 
attein])ts to determine the temj»erat\u*e of the red-hot end 
of ai^ iron l»ar, using for refenaveca rudiimmtary air thenme 
nieter the first of its kind in wiiieli the variatum <»f 
atnmspheric pressure was allowird fur. Since the middle 
of the last centniy tin*, different methods and instruments 
suggested for nnrasnring higli tem]>eratun\s have been veiy 
numerous, iii fact the variation of almost every physical 
proi»ert.y of suh.stinees w hich alter wdtii cliangc of teinper- 
ature lias been utilized for this purpo.se. Measurements 
of tlui increase of pressure prodiiecil in a quantity of ga.s 
w'liile its voliiim.' remains constant or of tin? increase of 
volume at conskint pressure, of tlie heat given out ly a 
ma.ss of mekxl in cooling to an ob^erveil teiujieratiire, of 
tlie expfin.sioii of a metal or grajdiile bar or of a inas.s of 
clay are those which havt' been most frequently^ employed ; 
but, besides these, the change in the elect ricnl resistance 
of a wire, tlie saturation-pressure of the steam of various 
liquids, the pressure t.»f gas tUssociated from various solids, 
the electromotive force of a thermo-eleetrie c<»uple, the 
density of the vapour of a liquid, the change of shape of 
a compound spiral of dilierent metals, Imve been used, - 
even the alteration in the wavedengtli of a note of given 
[litch has been suggested as capable of l>eing made use 
of for pyrometric purposes. For reiisons wliieh will be 
j 2 ;iveu below* tlio numerical results obtained by one or 
other of the numeroiw forms of the ga.s-theri«omoter have 
a more definitely intelligible value. The gas-theriTiomi*t.er 

* ^•ScaU Graduum Calorig,** in Tran»* , xxii. p. 824. 
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inctluHl and the caloriTnetric method w^?re both cmplnyed 
by rouillet for the accurate measurement of high temper- 
atures before 1836. 

2. The indications obtained by any of the numerou.i 
inetliotls w liicti have ]»een siigge.sti.d arc, a.s a j ule, exqire.^^sed 
in terms of ( Vntignnle or Fahrenheit degree.^. U'Jiis assign- 
meut of numbers i>ivsuj»poses not only a detinition of tein- 
jieralure by w liii h tin? size of tlie degree is dcteriuined l)Ut 
also a jiliysical law whielj gives the relation l)el\V(*en llic 
measured inlei valof tein|»cjalure and tlie .standard <U*grce. 
The various detinitions of llie .stamlard ilegree that might 
be ei 11 ployed will be found in the article 111: \T, .secs. 12, 
24, 25, 30, 31, 32 ; and in sec. 35 of tlie .vunie aiti«:'lc the 
deJiniLion of the absolute 1hei‘mo<l\ n.'imic .si’ide (»f temper- 
atures is given. In Ibe sanu? article (-(?c. .'h'*) it is sliown 
that the “absolute temperature” of .a liquid in thermal 
equilibrium wdtli its ow n vapour under a [»ie'..-.ni»: jt may 
be obtained from the formula 

^ ( 1 — n lift 
Jf>K » 

where /r is the density' of the vapour, that of the liquid, 
K the latent heat ]»<?!• unit-nias.s of the vaj»enir cnnesjionding 
the Katiiration-]»rcs.snre j*. 4'lie dynamical equivalent 
of heat is represe-nted hv .A NV** have tliereUae tlie eom- 
[>lete theoiy of what m.ay' .soon become a piaetie.al method 
<‘f cxine.ssing t.enqMrrature.s in tlie 1 1 n:j'ino«ly n.'imic .scale. 
Sir W. Th(*mson, in the article mentioned (sec.>. 3t) |5)^ 
lia.s de.scrilK?d arrangem<?nts fnr measuring tlie [uvs.snre of 
the siiturated v.a]»onr.s of various ]iqni<ls whicli will give 
that measurement in a tlioriaiglily .satisfaet'ay manner up 
to, at any rati?, some 600’ i\ JAir the, liigl-.er temjiera- 
tures inereiuy i.s the jjcpiid (un ployed. 4'lu‘re are, however, 
.some exjierinieiital data .still wanting beb-n? tin.* foniuila 
qn<»ted above can bo aj»j>lied tt> the nunu rieal < alcnlation 
of the temperature. Tho.se aiv(l) the density /* of the 
.saturated vapour corresponding to the sm-ies of j»ves.snre.s, 
and (2) the corresponding latent he.'it k (•! v.ipori/ation. 
These constants li.ave. not yet been aeluaily obsi.u-ved. 
Instruments such as tho.-^e tigureil in tin* .M-rliile elieil 
«*an, however, be employed with ei»nveniein*e and aeiniracy 
as continuous iiitriiisic therinoseo]n.‘S, wlie.-r imiicalimis 
can supply a mLnieri(‘al measure of t.enqK raUire after an 
empirical graduation. When usetl thus they [Mj.sse.-^s the 
eiioinuuj.s advantage that the }«re.v'-inie (»f the lira ted 
va|M.uir at. :i deliuite temj)eratiiie is [a rfeet ly definite, .so 
that a single o)>ser\atinn of tin? [ire.s.sure i.s all tliut is 
nece.ssury to determine the tem|»erature, am! the instru- 
ment can bo easily arranged, so that this o)>serxation is 
jiractieally a very sim|»h:i one. 4’Iie ]ires.sure of mereury 
vapour has already been determined by Begnanlt for 
temperatnros up to 550’. A thermoseopie ineihod of 
pyroinctiy wdiieli is very similar to the above was sug- 
gested by Lainy.- He proposed to niea.^nn* tlie j»ressnre 
(»f I'arlsmic -aeiil gas dissociated fnan eakinin carbunate. 
There is exiierimontal evidence to show that the pressure 
of the dissociated gas is deliuite at a deHnile teinjiera- 
ture. The reeouibi nation of the dis.soeiate'l gas with the 
solid is, liowcver, a slow proce.^s, and the nielhod has 
l»eeTi pronounced by Woinhold to be practically unsatis- 
faetory. 

§ 3. (tfts Pf/mmf’fn/. A/f’ffsjo'emf'ni of Ilhih 7V ////><' /vr- 

tureshy the A ir and ttthf r and Vapours, 

— Temperatures may be exqires.sod in the absolute thermo- 
dynamic scale by the method of the giLs-tliennoincter, 
which is available hir practic?al piir[)o.ses evtui at very' high 
temperatures. It has been shown'* that the indications 

- Compter Hcndun^ Ixix. p. 347. 

^ “ I'yrometrifiichc Vcrsuch^,*' i*ogg, d«n., cxlix. p. 186. 

■* Sec ItEXT, sees. 46-67. 
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of a nitrogen or }iy<lrogen gaii»-thermometer, whether it 
arranged to show the iiKToasc of pressure at constant 
voluTiio <ir file increase of volume at constant pressure, give 
for the temperature nunu‘ri<*al results ^^hiell are ]>rac;tically 
identical witli tlie cu ri-spnudliig iiiiinberH on the ahsohito 
scale. Tt fellows, tlicnfnre, tliat any two gas-theriuo- 
inetei'Sj if simiJaily Loaduated, waihl give identical indir'a- 
tions for t*Mr ^ame t''iMj»orat are, no matter whetlier or not 
they are /illerl wjth the same kind of gas and wliellier or 
not ilte qiian’i! ics I if the gases aro such that the pressure in 
the two llieimi )m»'lers is the same at any tme tem|ieralure. 
This imporfjoit pj’operly of ga.s- thermometers has keen 
cxperiintMitaJIy verilled l»y Kegiuinlt ^ l)y direct eoni[»ari.soii 
m* to C. of instruments tilled with diiTerimt gases and 
at ditJereut juessures, Jou- these reasons the rcatlings of 
a properly arrangf d gas thermouMdcr luive justly eoinc to 
he regarded a.>. lundshing the standard of li nipe'ratmv, at 
any ]*ate luilside tluv iiuiits of the freezing and l)(*iling 
]K>inls, and indeed may mov he rega)deil as llie teinpera- 
ture standard for s^ ientitie purposes tlinuiglunit the. wlnile 
range. 'I’he New staridaids are ealihiated niercury-in glass 
theniiomel(irs whoso ti\ed ])ohit.s are ro[»ealedly redeter* 
mined. Siu-h ijustrumeuts will not agree exactly with the 
ga.s-tlieriii'uneter ey<‘e}»t at the freezing-point and Loiling* 
point. (. 'omp/u-i.son.s liave heeji made hetwoen various 
ineivurv-thcrmomf.'tL rs and air thermometers hy Kegnanlt- 
and many i)theis. The results (dituiiied })y ditiereiit ob- 
.sorvers ai’c n<»t entirely ct»ijcordaiit ; hut it i.s needless 
here to disen ■;> them, for, whatever may he the divergence 
between ihe nu renry uikI air tliermoiiuders in tlm fr<:(‘/ing 
point aiul boiling-point, the method of measuring higher 
tv nijieratnn. s by continuing the scale of a inerc.nry tlu'-nuo- 
meter beyond th').->e limits is aU(>getlu r untru.st worthy in 
fxinseipieuee of the Nery wide divergence betweeti ditVerent 
nierenry tlierujonieters at the siVine temperature, amount- 
ing soineiiTue< to 1(T (*r more at a teuifu rature of oOt) ’. 
'riie air theimoiiieter readings must therefore he regarded 
as the standard at any rate for tem}»eratures l»eyond the 

boirnig-[>ceiit, 

1’he general prin4:ij>le ein[iloyed in tlie use of the gas- 
tliiTinonieter is as hdlows. J^et be the ]u*essure of a 
mass of gas al (b ( the pressmxj of (lie same mass of 
gas at Jot)' ( the v<.lu!ue l)eing the same, the obsirvcil 
jU'essiire of tlie'sjinie mass of gas at s^ame unknown tem- 
perature /, the vctlume still remaining the Siime, then 

r. irp, 

y'jim /'ll lUO 

AVe rc4|nliv, therehue, tliree ol»servations of the pn*.ssiire, 
two ^ to gr; luate the inslrumeiit ainl tlie third to uieosnre 
the teriiperui no*. If the lluu'ineunetei* lias been filled with 
gas of a jM-rfci-tly dulinite kiml c.f/., ]iroperly dried and 
purified air, nitrogen, or hydrogen ami the containing 
vessel lia.s }x‘en pifviously tluuoughly dried, the A'alue of 
may be (drained from tables, since " V^.( ^ b lOOa), 
where a is the tabulated coidiicient of expansion of the 
gfis at constant volume. It is jiraeticully ini|M...ss^i>le to 
keep the volume I'f the gas constant in (X'nset|Ueiicc of the 
expansion c»f tlie. envelope. A corieotion must b<‘ apjdied 
on this account, the value of which is dc.rived- from inde- 
pendent obs(u*viitions oi the exparisicui of the material of 
the envtdopc. If the ju'essnre of llits gas b«* j;iaiTii.;uned 
eonsUint, and the volumes be observed for the 

tliree temperatun'.s t y lUO’, O', we Jiave--- 

b>l) 

* **IJ« lu Mc.*iiiri* des Tern f»vra tares,” d»i Cln^L, xaL p. 108 . 

Mitn. iie xxi, p. ItO. ^ hwje Ukat, hcc. 26. 

* Tho two known tvnipiiralure.s at 'wliiiili the preiisure is measured 
taciod not necc.M.sarily be O'* and lOO**, tliou$;h these are often the most 
convenient. Tlie formula requints only slight nicntiftoatiou to make 
H applicable when any two other known teiuperatiireB are adopte<l. 


Tn like manner - v,^ may he taken froiip a table of the 
coefficients of cx]>ansioii of gases. The different methods 
which have been suggested for tho employment of this 
pn)|HTty of gases to measure high temj>eratures are very 
nnnierou.s. AV o give details of a few of them. 

(1) 7’/rr CoiVnfnU' rrrssf/jt: 3IrJ/iu(f . — The following is a very 
.simple ami ]»raeti<r.d |»lan of cmph»ving tiu? rnothod for uht;i)uiiig a 
i-tradiiig of the tcinpr-nil uiii. A gl.'i.ss or ]»r»T4 < lain hnlb, proviiled 
with a line nock, is vi'iy eaivliilly dried and tilled with p4=rfocUy 
dry air ; it is tlieii l■^po,s^■l] to the source of the boat whose t(‘mp(’.r- 
atiuv is to 1*0 iiivosl igaled in smli a manm'r ilial the poini: of tht5 
n*vk just projofls fmm rlui I'ui'mieo. Wlnui the c*|iiilihrinm of 
temiM-iatuio i.s nraoh'Ml, tho nook is lieniioLioally s(*:jlotl by a blow- 
pipe or oxy-hy^lmgoii lliijm*, and i.ho Imlh is withdrawn and allowed 
to oool, and weighod. 'Pho Jicek is llicn imiiierso.tl in wattn* or 
moixary and tljo point hrokon oil*. In eonsoqneiioo of tho ]nvvioiis 
fXfiansion of the air llir pifssnro in Iho intorior is nim-h los.s than 
the. atinoN]«horio jiro.ssiuo, and the liipiid coii.siMpieutly mdors the 
bulb. Wlirii so much has rnlvn-il tliat tho i>rossuio is flio .same 
iii.<ido ;ind out (tlu*. diHieulLy of th*‘ ooinparalive oriaeiiy of the 
]»or*M--l:iin is not insnnnonjitrthlo i, tho oird i.s oloscd hy u small 
])ii-oo ‘tf Wax, iiinl tijo hull) ii'mowd and weighoil, with the liipiid 
it contains, 'the lodh i.s thoii iwnnplotoly lilh'd vvilli tin* litpiid, 
ami \vi*ig!ie*l a tJiinl timo, Tho ilitfoivnoo lu twroii the tliird ami 
lirsi wi i^Iiiiig-s a value C/ of formuia g2), whieh tmlv I' ijnires 

«'orivoti«in for th<‘ of th*- i‘nvi lope, wliilo tin. ilitlVacm.o 

bot\v«‘eii the s4*eoTi«l and weighin^rs gives a valno of the. volnmo 

from whhdi r„.md r„^,<‘an ho oa]eui.ite«h using tho known oo^ellii-iont 
of expansion of air, Jiiid tliu.s all ilu; iv«|ni.sil** data for the vleti-r- 
minatioii of ^ are *.dif;iino<l. This uhUIkmI w;is used hy Rej^nault *'* 
to d**U'riiii!ie the «'0**ilii. ienL of «.*.\[>aa.sioii of air, and has .sinoo hi on 
deseribod a-s “a new pyrometei’.*' 

In tln< proet'.ss jn.-^t (.|eseril>ed the, vulnine. of tin; ri.-sidiial g:is is 
measured ; its ]*resstire, after eootiiig, m.iy he nio.isniud instead, hy 
an arraiiireinent whieh wa.s suggested hy Uignanlt. I’ln* hnlh is 
pi'ovided with a h>iig lijjo no'-k, to tho i/ml of wldeh a faj* is jilted 
and so air?nig**«l iliat it ean he ea.sily eotineeted with a maiiosneter. 
d'he buih is expo.sed to tlio high t'.:m}MM;ttine^ the lap in ing i< fi, 
open, and when the tinal leint*eraluic i.s reaeln d tho tap i.s el(.s«‘d 
and the bidh allow i*.d 
(o i’ool ; it i.s then 
eoiinoetnl with th*.‘ 
manoimuer, and, if 
tlie lat» be a thre*;- 
, wjiy t.i]», drilliMl a.s 
shown in hg. 1, it: is 
easy to e\|Md all tlie 
air from th*? bulb slilo 
of the manonjet».:i*, 

1 belsvtN'ii the inereiii y 
.■iiirfaeo and the tap. 
riic resi*]u:il [irfs.snrc 
is then mi-asiiied hy 
the niiiniimel.er. A 
eo! rcetion is rtipiiml 
for the <*\|>an.si<rn of 
the liuih and lor ih*' ]»:»rt f>f tin* i.oniioeting tiibo not rx]*os<*il to the 
high tompemt iif*\ inste.-ni o' inensnring tho volume of Ihe residual 
gas in the manner 1 bus de.sei ihed, l)»;vil!e ami I'naxst'* havo imm}iod 
tiie In.it air oiit (.»f iln; pon.'dain biiJh l#y moans of a Spreng^el jaimp, 
aii'l moasnied the ^'lllnme of air ih ILv. d by the punij). On tliis 
plan a .staiea of ob.-si rvat ions can he, mad*i at the .sumo lenipeiutiuv, 
a Ihroe-w’av lube with suitable taps serving to pul. the bulb altcr- 
mUely ill eoimoxion with a vo.-.s*-l to supply diy aii- and with the 
pnrij}*. CralLs and Meh'r'^ havo. obtained ii-sult.s by swooping out, 
the air with a eiin eijt. of IiydirKhloi i<’-aeid ga.s, whieli was .sepainted 
friun the air it » ai rieil by l>*?ing }>as8ed through wah-r. 

All instiinneiit for observing tho coiiliiiiious variation of voliumi 
of a gas at l onstaiit. pressure i.s tigiinMl and deserihi-d hy i^ir ^V. 
’riioinson in Jl kat (see. {);»). Anangi;ni(-nts liavc also been sng-' 
‘.gesto*! b\^ w hieh tho *leji.sity ” i.if the ga.s at tlio liigh tern porn tnro 
ean bo dirts Uy measured. Kirgnavilt ha.s doserilxfd a liydrogoii 
jivroineter ba.s4*d on this prim^iph) f-nitabh* f4)r measuiiiig tin* 
teinporiiliii-e ofa j.M>re«*lain fnrmu e. A wr4)’iight-ii on tube of known 
4 ipaeity is jM-rmaneiitly li.xed in tin- fiiniaec; ; it is tilled with jniro 
4ljy hytlnigeii hy ]i;is.sing a 4:un‘<*nl, of tho ga.s tluough it for some 
tiniix Tho enrront of gas i.s then slop]H**l, ami alter the gas liiu 9 
attained the. tcinponilnre of the funiaeo it is sw^npt out by a euri’cut 
of dry air and ]»a.s4fiotl over red-hot cojqior oxiile. Tho water thuu 


® J/c'm. deVlnsLy xxi. * CvmnifB RendiUy xc. 727, 77ik 
7 r\ xc. 606, 

• Throughout this article the tc*n« “ deninty is iwed whenever* tha 
mass of a unit of volume of a Hubstonco is referred to. 

** Avn. de [31, Ixili. p. 39. ■ • 
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romie^l is coMw.t-wd in sulj[>huric aoi<i lub»v* and its Rmonnt deter- 
ijiined by tlieir incrciusv tu weight, and fruni this obsivvatitiii the 
density of the hydrogen in tho wrou^^litdron mbe is tralrulau-L 
An aiTniigeincrit‘ol' taps makes the observation a w.iy easy one 
when tliH appuralu.H is outre sc-t up. Tlie ioriiinhi reipiires in 
this ease to be sliglitly nioililied. Tims Jet d/, Im; t!n- 

Bilies of the hydrogen at tlie teinpiMat nies i' \ 100', ajid 0" it:.-^p(‘et- 
ively, tlicji for the sannr ni;i i «.f gas m we imve — • 

'Vf ilt — i'ltui \i<y) ~ 

The foriinila therelbre beeomes - 
c/„ ^ ^ 

‘ ' 1"0 

(2) The formula shows how the tvmpenitnre of air in any « 
iiMiUt may be tletenuLntid wVuti il.'s den at y at I hat teinpevature is 
observed. It is sonn-tinies nnne eonvonient lo di'tevinine iustt-ad 
tin*. «b;usily of some vapt'iiv whiclj at ortlinaiy teinjH lalnn-s would 
bi) a solhl or a li'piid, and ti> deduee fiom that obsi.‘i\Mti<ni lh»- 
density of air at Un^ rosptinding teniiM ratnre. Tbiis^ suti]>o.se 
tlniL tin? drnslty (i \']»ressed in griiinines jm-t er.i nf \\u' vapour nf 
any givin li'jiiiil or solid is (‘bserved, and ibat. iiule^M-ndent i*l>-'Orva- 
tions show that tht? spi-eihe gra\ ity of the vapour. r«-fi-rred to :i.ir 
at tin* .same t.einpera! un? and pri ssiire, is (T, llnm we liuve t/, — 
and, sine.c and ffy„„ eaii be taken from t:il >!» s, all I he to » ess:;iry 
ipiantilies In e^piatifUl i3) are obtaiin d. It will l>o notieed that tin* 
valm? of /r, the .sin t ifie gravity of the vajunii*. is to bt? derived from 
iinlependent obsej v.'itions. Apart from dinet e.vpei inieiital e\i- 
deiiee iij any pailieiihii' ri\si\ there is the geuej.ally aceepfed theory, 
based on tin? law of Avogadro. that the .sp<*eilie gravity of a gas or 
vapour referred to hydrogen at the s.anie femperaturo and pressure 
is repj'esefite*! by half tin-; nuinhej- e.vpj'es.'^ing the iiioleeuhir w«dght 
of the J:uhstaina?! of wliieli the vap<.Mir is coin pos(‘i]. For element.'^, 
wit h few «‘\'.-ej»t.iojLS (ol‘ wliicli nie|«:ury is <me tin* rario of the 
atoiiiie Weights gives tlie .*^peeific era\ity lehried to livdiogen at 
the same, teiu j)er’rituie ami pressuii*. At agy rate, if tlna-e ar** .-iHTi- 
(ientdat.i IV.r us !•.> j’egard <r ay known, we* may evidently dedin e 
tin* value of d,, and thus hy I'ornn.ila \'j'} the temperature, from an 
ob.ser\ at i.;iu «d' S/. 

A/rrctirtf / ' -IvOgnault^ suggt-.sl. d the tliitad. obs< rvatioii 
of the deicaty of inei'euiy vapour Jbr rln* pur po',<? ot determining the 
f(!nipeiat lire. The proc.'e.sM is as foUovs. A rpiaiitilyof mei**a.ny 
is phn c'I in a w roiigltt iiam flask judvideaL w it h a pei |.>rati d lid a.s 
.slmwiL ill lig. 2, No. 1. The llask is tlieu e\'|v.i.sed to tin? temjM i- 
rtture t<) be measured, Jind when thermal < »piiIibriuiM is attained l!ie 
small lid is .sli4l along so that, the ne('k is closed. The tlask is th(*ii 
taken out and allowed to <‘o<.d, d'he niereiirv is eo!le<-U*d an»l 
weighed ; tln^ s olume <»r the tlask is delermim d 
and e»n re«?ted for the t xpansimi of the iron ; 
iiutl llu?se tw(» observations deleranino lliv ‘leu- 
sity of nn*reurv (in gramme.^ ]*«'r i-e.) at the 
lomperataire in ipiesl iim. 'I’he spet-ifi** gravity - 
wf un?reurv \apour rrleired to air at the 
temperal uro amt pres.-,ure is known to be. O nd. 

A iM>re«dain tlask with a ball st tapper, ^llo^vu in 
fig. 2, No. 2, in.iy be ii.scfl iTist.ea«l <d'the. iron tlask, 

lotli/n' I 'tfjfOiir, Ih.rilb: anti. T/'inist'a /‘tfronnU^^r . — Some of tlie 
liest'kiiow II t]eieiiniuatioM.s uf very iiigh boiling points have been 
ina'le by Deville ami 'i’roost,-Mvln) eni|.h'\cd ioijine in ;i manner 
Kimilar to tlnit in w'hi'*h Heguaiilt. employed meivur\'. Some iodim? 
was coiitaiue<l in a porei.-l.ilii tlask <d' aboin. .300 ei-, e.ipai ity, with 
a tine nL*<;k, wbieli ju.st. ju-i.it rudeil from the sour«.i? of heat ami wa.s 
locisely closed by inein.s of a stopjier ; when the t <*fnjK*rature was 
reached ami the in-line i*omplcti*ly vol.itili/»;d, the stopjicr was fu.seil 
na to the no/zle by m<?ans of an «i.\y - hylrog' ii blow fiipe. 'I'he 
nias-s of the iodine remaining in ibe tla.sk whs ileterrnimrd by weigh- 
ing, after it had oonhsl ; til'! volume of tho M.i-'k had been [»re- 
vioiisly* dotoriniiied ; thus Mie. density of the iodine vajvoiii* e^uild 
be found. A con eel ion of the volume of the flask was necessary 
in con.seijuoiii'A of the e\[ian.siou of the linyeux i^oreelain of wdridi 
it was composed. This was obtained from indepriuleiit oliserv.a- 
tioiis of tlio linear elongation of a n>d 4>f pon*ehiLii fur tfrnpei’atures 
up to 1500*' ; their results give a C4H*fneient of cubical e.xpan.«iii>n of 
O’OOOOlOH botw'ecii O'" and the boiling- point *)f cadmiuin ;S.'»rF^, 
0*0000108 In'tweeu 0' and the iuolting-]a»iTit of .silver b from 

0 000010 to 0*000017 l>t?tween lOOO'" and l lOO", reai*hing 'OtXiO'iO 
biwards 1500". Th« speeilic gravity of iodine va[»nuv wa.s taken to 
l>e 8716, referred to air at tho same tenipemUiro and pressure ; 
this a«Rumption was justified by additional observations with air 
and by using tho number in a de.teviniiiation of tho density of 
steam at the t>oiling- point of mercurj*. 

(5) The Manomelnc Ofis^th*^rm07KCf.er , — In the consrtantd^resaure 
metlio<ls of measuring tem]>eratui'e which have just bw*n deserilwil 
one &x|rpriiiient gives only a single obnervatiou of the tempo i*atiuv. 

1 -dua l$k IxHi. p* 50. . 

* Mean of resnlU of Von Meyer. Ihirnaa. Miteeharlieb, and Blucao. 

» de tJfetmie, tai. Ivilb l>- 5«>T- 



Tlie coiitiinKui.s variation of t«-mjicratun? (vin bi* bettt r observed 
by the con St A lit volume luetho*!. This TiictJual as u.-.4‘»l f<.r t. rj], 
p»*i:itiir«-.s uj) to that, ;it which gla,ss soficii.s (uh.nu 550 (j. i was 

tlujroughly iTiVcstig.'ibd by Rogn.anlt,^ wlncsc imrmal in.sl innnnt 
is tliscussfd urnh-r il KA Tj 2 t. 'J'fo* difleiviicc ('•f prcssiii e between 
tlic g:is •;»intai]icd in i.hc bulb ami llie atiuo.sphere is im asnied by 
.in opt ii in.'i4 urv-ni;ni(»in( t.f r. d'lie b.iruiin trie pi'\>surc ijiu.'it al.Vo 
be observed in onlj-; !<) e.ht.ain tin* values /i,, Pum.. ainl ri‘spi;’. I i vd y 
• >f forinul;i. (1 ). \ ;ii i- ei-; Ibriiei lM engi\ 4 ii to lh« mamuuetri.' 

apparatus in order that, tJie ni* ivury niav be In'^'iieut al em li 
uli.e-ivation Ps the i;t! in.iii: in tie limit in ettuncNi.in wilii th*^ 

liull». Ikiltttur St ' W. Hi's-' lias a screw* ad ju.st incut . An iii.--trU' 
ment rles< ribed Ity is putvidcd willi ;:n air-compre*;sioii 

niammiefei*. and thus t.);e nce.-^.^ity -if a sepavatt observation of the* 
ba 1 f>iiiel ri*'. height i.s di-^pen;.;, '■ I \^ith. \ arouw 4.«tln.*r sugio-stitm.s 
have, been madt* for semi ing tie sini*’ obj..^. 


'Idle lii»i.-x!, i Mux t iili-n t lonu of t he iu--t rime i 
Ji'llv’s rib«*d in !‘<.ggeni!iu trs ./.o’- //.sai/, p, 

s«’ntcd in lig. M. d'he Iwm vci liral tub* s of tie-. 
Ilia no!ii.*Lt r .iiv < luim v't* <1 !»\ an iiidia- j ubl,. r 
tube. pro|.MTly jOi » ng! heneil liy a eot'.i.n i-iN.r- 
ing, and they e:m !>«* math- to M ilit.iily 

Up and 'lov.n a WiHn'en pillar whii li suj»p'i*t.s 
ihetn ; lliey .ue ]»rovidt d witli » lamps fur lixing 
them in any p<»sitioii aii.i a lajigeut seiew for 
line, atljusrijient. d‘he comn .M'Ut bi iAM'. n ihe 
bulb ami iTn* ntanoun tei- is ma ie by nie.-iiis 
ihf* convenient Ihree-wav 1:‘[» dcsciiln d alu.fci*. 
dde? sc.ileuf the i list riirnenr. is i.mgra vnl on tb.? 
b;n-k of a .^t rip of [dan-! mrrioi- In t.ui; .silver ijig. 
niiil Lin.? di\Lsioii.s are i-.'iirieil yMlbe i»-nlly tar 
ai iohs I he .si-.'il'* fi’f tin? 1 i tl' .\ion.s of lie two 
.st|if;iee.:i of the IfieleUrv to be visible brliind 
the s'-nle. i'lnalla.v can tlius be aMtideil .ai;d 
an jM'ciirali* readin.g obtaiie.'d without, the le. - 
ee.s.sity of n.sing a kiitle t<Miielcr. In on!**!* to 
a;h.iw for th'..* •'.\[>.nision of the gl.'i.ss -•/ the 
lesiiAodr a wt-ighi - thernioiiit i' r bulb i.*' .-up 
plied with the iji.struiiienL, made tVom anotln r 
specimeii of the, s.aun* kind i>f gla.ss, an*l tin; 
rel.'itive e\paii-i<ui of ijn* me leiuy .nel lie* glass 
« :in thn.s be. d'-terinim d I'V tie* vib-.ervri* liim- 
s.'lf. d’ln* Vidunn.* ot idn* air biili» .md lliat of 


d foi g.*uer.d vise 
1 4 *, and i> piv- 



idn; <*Mpijlarv !.ul>e and the .small ]w.u‘tiou uf *-*• 

tin* iiiJiFioinetv r IuIr? almve the sm.ill be.ik of ghi.s.s, the [loinl <•! 

which serves as the .lidiieial mark, are <ieT,.riiiinei! by the imstru' 


nirnt- maker?*, d’he foimnl.i of redi!.’ti<»n N... 


/ 


(i 

a//.,-;bJ//V 


// 

f/,* ‘ 1 



Avhei’c //'is tin* [ire.-suri* at tin* hi'..di l ••mp* ra? ure /, .//, tli-- pres-tire 
at t.h<’ 1« ii![»i;r;d un* o!' t!,e air F, r'.’r ilu.* raiio o! iln* ^•l:i^me of iJn- 
c«»Fiii<*e.ting tube, Ac., ro the Viiluiie* of tin- bulb, a the e<,e.'heient 
nl expan.’^ion ol the ;iir. ninl od tin* <*n,. tfi*. icji t of cubir a! evpan.sion 
of tin* gl.’i^s. A simil.ir insfnnnent A\ii)i a bulb whi.di Aviil n 
liigher temperatures m.iv be ns^.l luryoml lie* soft'-ning • i*oint of 
gl.is.s. I\>inlb t in lii.s ela.ssii.*al ies«*;n-« h on high t'-inpi ratiiji-s ■ used 
a plutinujii biilh and t.-onin-ei iug tul»e. He cmj*lo\a*d tin; ci.>M.sta.];t- 
firos.sure met liod and luea-sui'cil in tin* ma iionn 1 1 r tube tin* \aii:iti‘.Ui 
of voluTiie. Regnaiilt'^ liieptious a pl.itinum aii'- pyrometer and 
gi\ cs in.st riui ion.s for lira wing the |.]atiinim e<»iim?f l.iiigtnhe: but no 
icsiili.s of measurements nbiaiiUMl v\ith ilare *ji\ »*ii. l*b 1 H-etpir r* 1 
published an aecnuut »>f results obtaiiieil witli .i pl.itiimm reservoij- 
aii’-lheritn>meti r, wliirh wen; objeeicil to ]iy Mevilh* mni d'too.st on 
ihe gnmml th;iL jdatinum l.M-iajmc.s [mrou.-^ at liigli tem}«oiaf ur**.-, 
and their i>bjtM tion is suj»pi>it' d by an < .xpeiinn'Ul dj-sei iln-il by 
tln*in in the Jt'tjurfoh'C f/e f.'hi/ri'’: jc and 

t^u'tsdiritfi' ifr,' l.StJ.k p. 84. W’eiiilioM *" n.srd a dolly .s 

thermometer Ikti'd with a pont d.iiu bulb am] four ''ilug tube, am] 
l>e\illt? amt d'r'.ni.si are i»f <.*|iinio:i thar p<»reel;iiii toii'is the only 
suitable matci ial f.u* g.is- 1 hermonn ti i* bullcsfiu* very higli t.".mper:i- 
iiires.^* Ftir us«* at liigli loiupevalures tin* g.a^-lheruee.m ter ^dionld 
be tilled with g:i.s ut 'A h»w’ pressure, so that when hcate<l there may 
be. m» giv.it flitlerene.e of pres.siire betw(‘en the interior and the. 
external air. It is jierbajis unue«-esrsai y here to insist; upon the 
ueerssity for the eomph.-tc dcsieealion of the interior of the bulb 
and of the ga.s cmph'Ved. 

(-4) Tho hist niodifiiMtiou of tin? ga.s-lhorTUOinoter to which it is 
ncccswiry to call .stteiition i.s that designo'l and used V^y l.h*rtholot,’- 
iiitciidod for roiiiling high tein^K'niluri's rA^vidl}** to an accuracy of 
within tw i) or throe degrees. Ir, consists of a small cylindrical bulb 


* Mitfiih-Vlnsf,, xxi. B 1‘h.il. V'nirtx, rliii. p. 4*25. 

6 Ptviffxr'fi Jouruttf, ccx. p. 2r>5, » iil. (ISW), p. 7S2. 

Afem dk xjrf> pi, « Aav. de Ixviii. p. 4&. 

Po90- Ann,, exUx. 

n DeviUo and 'rruoat on ^Iosb and otlter euvcloiHia lur li}($h'teinpcratuFe 
Inifiruiiieuitg Ann, (l« ( htwiK, [3). IvtH. p. 245* 

1* Aha, <h CAimtlf, l+], adJb p, ll4. 
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of glniw or silver of 4 cc. ca parity roijiirctr*! with a vertical stem of 
theruioinetcr tiihing of 0‘2 min. diamettir. This .stem teniiiiiates 
in an open vessel of inrrrMiry, and tlnis th« [H*rs.Hnrr of the gas can 
bo nioa.suretl. Hr it helot’s iiistriuueiit is grailuatcd by rrferenrr to 
four tixe<l ))ointH, n.'imely, the fivezing- point and boiling-point of 
water, and tin; IsMliiig- y»oints of meirury and sulplmr. In onler 
that the nierrury imlcx nuiy move easily in the tulie, extreme rare 
inn.st he iakni in di ving the Mihr, and only perfectly pure mercury 
can bo u.soiL 

§ 4. The results olitainetl by any of the air-pyroinetric 
inethods just ch .scribed ina^’ lie einyiltiyed to ex]>rLss directly 
the teniperature of the pyrometer in nninlxu-.s agreeing 
closely witli tlie Ibennodynamic .scale. The other instru- 
ments to which we now turn our attention can only bo 
n'gai'iled as intrin.sie lheriiu>.scop»es, wliicli, in order to give 
intelligible nuinerieal results, must be grailuated by direct 
comparison with an air-lhermometer. Some of them may 
indeed be used by e.\.f ra]>olatioii to give a numerical 
meiLsure of temperatures out.side the practical range of 
tlie air-thennomeUT, employing for that pnrjio.se a formula 
verified for teiiijurrature.s within the range. A ea.se in 
point is the detc'ruunaliou of the tem]>oraturc of fusion of 
ydaliiinm l»y the calorimetric method <l(‘scribed below. 
’riie.se intrinsie th(*riii(vscope.s are froipiently much more 
convenient in practice than any of the nKulifications of 
the air-jiyroinc'ter. 

5. Intrinsic "Thcrnioscopts. - -'^rhe best ex- 

ainple of the measurement of ietrijieralure liy a discoutinu- 
ons intrinsic tlu‘rmoseo[>e is that siiggeste<l by iTinsep.^ 
lie formed a series t)f definite ]>eroenlagc alloy.s of .silver 
and gold an<l i*f gold ami platinuni. The melting points 
of these alloys give a scries (d‘ fixed tem[«eratun s lying be- 
tween the inelting-[)oiiit.s of silver and gold and of gold 
and platinum respe(?tively. j\u observation is taken by 
expo.sing in tin; furnace, upon a small cupel, a .set of small 
flattenerl specimens of the alloy.s, not necessarily larger 
than pin heads, ami noticing wliich of tlimri are fusecl. 

'Dn; icriipcr.itiirr.s of fiisiuu of thf'<«' alloys have been d«‘teriniiicd 
by Erhard ami .*Sherler“ ; lln ir i i sulls mv giviMi in the following 
Tahle, taken troiu EainloU. and Ik niislein’s Phif.sihiIist‘.h‘C.ht:iinsi'.h»: 
Tnlullc.ii 
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It i-s said, however, that some rlillinilty is in<*t witli in the use 
of Priuayj’s alloys in conse<|Ut*iif:e of the ])roperly ]a>,s.sessed by 
.silvei- of lakliig uji oxygen when inelttMl ninl ejeeling it on .solidify- 
ing fiinl of niiileenhir ehaiigcs in the allo^'.s wltieli nuke it uuadvis- 
ahle to use the same sjM.'ciiiKMi more Uian ouci?, A .sindhir methoil 
has ri'faMilly biu-n einidoyed by t'aruelley and Curh’tou Williaiii.s,^ 
in whieh metidlie .salts with liigh fuKing- points were enijdoyod 
iiisttjad of .alloys, tlie lusing-points being liiitiHlly determined by a 
rnloriTiieiritr inetliod. These metlio^la reeall an old empirical method 
soinetirnos einployed in porcchun inaiiufat tare for estimating the 

J PhiL Trans., 1828, p. 79. 

® Mthrh. /Ur tins He.rg- uaul Jl\iHr.n-\Wsc,n in Sachsen, 1879, 

* Detorroinations of temperature by a jxircelaiti air-therinometer. 
Errors in general lew than 20®, 

^ See Chetn. Sue. Jour., 1876, i. 489 ; 1877, i. 865 ; 1878. 


temperature of a furnace. Certain **pyromctrical beads” or “trials” 
— f.c., Mtimll hotifis or gallipots of elay- indicated the tfint>eraluro 
by their tint mindi in the same way as the projier toinpcmturo is 
indicated l)y tlie colour of steel in tempering. 

§ G. 77/ metric Method. — I'hi.H i.s a very conveni- 
ent mctluHl ami is often ])ractica.Jly employed for measur- 
ing tlie temperature of furnaces. Tlie ob.servation coiLsist.s 
in iletermiidiig the amount of heat given out by a ma.ss 
of pdatinum, cojijicr, or wrought- iron oii cooling in water 
from the high tcnnioratiire. 'J’hc tliooi-y is simple. Let 
rn be the cajiacity for heat of tlie. calorimeter and of the 
water contained in it, the ma.ss of metal, T the tem- 
peralnre retpiired, t the initial temperature of the water in 
the calorimeter, 0 the final lempeiature of the water after 
the iutroduetion of the metal, and k the rncan specific heal 
of tlie metal between th.e ^eirii»cratnro.s 0 and T. Tlien 


Tin; value of x, tin* mean specific heal of tln> metal lielwocii the 
tciiipciatiiivs occiiniiig in the ex]»eiimcrif , must be ih'tcrmincd l\v 
[ucMascly similar ciihuiin**t,ric experiment.s, in whieh tin* hiy:h loin- 
]»cniture T i.s dclcniiiiied by tin* n]»])li(.'athni of one of tin; air-pyri)- 
mder methods. '^I’hc fnlhnviiig table (II.) gives the he.^t-kmnvn 
ill-terminations of the uieMTi .specific he:il. of platinum for dillcrciil 
ranges of teiiqierature. 
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N'iollc's results give, if rf he tin* mean spccilic liciit between 
0’ and V, I *00oo0(J/. -\ssuming this fonunhi to hold 

beyond tin; verified limits, lie obtain.s liy i slnrinietric observation.s 
1779^ C. as tlio tempcralun* of the melting-point of philimim. 
Tin; true specifn: lieat of wrought-iron at ft inpi vature t is jn eord- 
ing to Weinhold {l.c.) given by the formiiki Ct-- i\, I uf where 

r,,:.--0*lnr»r*07, a ll 000ubr»:3S, 7^--O OOOOOOOr»i)477, and the totfd 
Iieat ohtaimal finm uiiit-nci.s.s of wronght-iruii cooling fi'om // to /j® 
is therefore \ “^1 fify'jdt. Tlic s]Hvillo lieat of e.opjier does not 
aj>p(;ar to liave been iiccnrately delcriniimd for high teinjiemtures. 
The d( u-rminatioiis hy IJede, quoted by I.ainloll. and Honisteiii 
/://., p. 178) are — 

1:1 *-100'* iDcftii spi^ciiic lif.'it O iM*:!;n ; 

nriT-r „ „ o-f/.Ms;;; 

17"-i!l7” .. 0*0l»6S0. 

I'here are two obvious sources of error of coiisidornble ainouiit; in 
the use of the ealoiimete.r foi* pyitunetiical purposes, viz., ft) the 
liability of the metal to lose heiit duving its ]»assage from the fnr- 
u.aee to the. <-alorimoter, ami (2) the cva)ioratioii of water troiii tho 
taloriiiicter. With tin; small imi.ss of phitinum gcnonilly u.scd, 
tho former source of error is likely to be. very important, for the 
teiiijieraliire of a mass of r>0 grnnilne.s of men ury at 100' C, may 
full a full degree in being carried to a ealorimeter 3 feet away. It 
does not nppear that any estimate.s of the amount of loss which may 
lie so produced in l aloiiinctiic detenuinations have been published ; 
but ill order to reduce tin; h>ss Siilbnou® sugge.st.s tlio employment 
of a platinum or copt>i;r cai iii’r in which to heat the ina.s.s of metal, 
ami J. 0. Hoadly'* uses u graphite i i ucihlo for that purpose. The 
.seeoinl source of loss \h iiion: ou.sily disposed of. WeiidmUi (l.c.) 
uses a oalonrnetoi' closoil by alid and ipiile tilled with water. Tlii.« 
is provided with a broad lube passing nearly to tho bottom uF the 
calorimeter, and the latter is tilted while the platinuiu mass is 
In ing iiitroiluced ; whereas Viollc gets over the same ditticulty hjr 
tlie use of a ealorinieter provided with a platinum “ eprouvottc, * 
ao that the heat i.s imparted more slowly to the water. In a calori- 
metric pyrometer for technical piiTpose.s, made by Messrs Sh^uena 

® C. Ft., ill. p. 786 (1836). « Poffff. Ann., cxllx 

t Phil. Mag., [5], iv. p. 318. * Ohtm, yetes, xxvil. 77. 

• Jour, of Franklin pint., xciv. p. 262. 

Phil. Mag., [6], Iv. p. 818. 
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Brothers, tlio mass of motal cnn)]oyed is a copi»cr oyliud«r. For 
a skctvli and <lesmtition of the m.stniment, seo Ikon, v<»1. xiii. i>. 
301 (fig. 21). ^ 

§ 7. Contmuom Inii'imic Thm}iosi!ope8 , — The other })yro- 
inetric methods to which we Imve space to refer are Ukjsc 
wliicli depend on the continuous variatitni of some property 
of a l)ody with variation of temperature. Jilacli instru* 
lucnt of thi.s kind requires p'adnation l>y direct or indirect 
compari.son with an air-iheriiiometer. 'I’he methods may 
be grou])ed under three heads, - (1) the ex|>ansiori of a rod 
of nietal or eartlienware ; (2) the variation of electrical 
rc'sislaiioc of a Avire ; (3) the tilcctromotive h>rce of a thorim>- 
electric juiicthni. 

(Ij h.t‘pn (if Mftn.h (Oil? K^trtfu nirttve. - • Tlu* iict:(?.ssitv for tlio 
Tiu‘M.siiroiiK;nt of Iiigh tom[H‘r5itur‘'S has Ik'cmi most: h'lt: |m rhaps in 
}»ott(‘ry inaijufacliiiv, ami in ouiisiMpiom «* many atlompts Inivo hoi*n 
ina'lo l>y p(»Uor.s ••stal.)!i.sli a systrm of ])yi«flni'lry iasi.al on Urn 
]iormam'?)t «.oiitiaction wliioh clay un'.lc‘ig<n*s avIumi r;\)>osL’d tt> a 
t••m pom {.tiro. 'Tlio .'otion of NV<j(lgvvootrs pyioniotfr ili\serihi;t| 
in tin? /V/?./. T/'fOis., 17S2, 17'^ hand de' pends on this property 

of elay. Tin; linear emdractioM of a ‘ lay evlimh r was measiii<*d 
by mi'ans of a metal groove witli plane sid'es im lined to eaeli otlier 
at a small angle, ami tin; leni|ieraLur(; was estimated iiuim-rioall y 
hy eonipaiing the eontraetioii with that produee.l hy a known ilif- 
leiiaieo of teinp-M’aliire. 'Hie results were not very satisfaetorv, 
sineo tlm (day would «;oiiLracl; the same amount hy long-eoiilinueh 
heiiling at a lower Omiperatun; ns hy a short exposure to a higluT 
one. W e.dirW'K). I s ostimaie of tlie im. llin'r-iioint ofeastiroii was 
20 Jo 7 ^ Kah r. 

riie measurement of temt)erature hy the expaJision of a nn^tal 
rod has been vm-y InMjuently attenijded. I’he first instrument to 
wliieh the name <d’ py Jumeirr ’ was given was of this kittd, and 
was devi ’i d. by Musehi-nbrnek, and otliers wen' devised in l.he(*rirlv 
parr, of ihe century by l.)es Agiilieis, Klliia.t, Ctraliam, Siueatoii, 
Eergusou, Drogiiiait, I.;i[dnec, an,! Lavoisitu-, and later by I’ouillet. 
W'e may say here that the only .••.ei'euraro methods of mr.asuring the 
exln iuely luiiiute eloiig.iiioMs of metal io<!s are those in wliieli tin.! 
evpauM'ni is refern-d hy some optical arraugemeiit to a scale kept 
'|iiife uiiiullueueed })y (In; source of lu.-at whieli causes tlie expansion. 
In this respect I’ouillet’s method of eniployiiig the expansion of a 
lod is superioi’ to those [irevion.sly (mp](»yed. 

The rela'.ive evp.anaioii (» 1 ' a met.il in an eartlienware socket was 
en.i|>l(\ved hy Ilaniell in his welldsiiow n (promoter, 'fhe relative, 
expansion w.as indie.'itcd l.iy an index of prin ehdn which was pushed 
l(jrward when the l»ar i‘\[iande(l ami left behind wln n it oontraeted, 
so til it alter the a]i]>arauis had t‘ooled the expansion eonld be 
nieasunal at lei.sure, by ilie scale proAid«Ml ; dm* allowance, was made 
for the (cxp.insioii of the index il,^elf. (Jiiite voeently tlm expansion 
of graphite has been employed for pyrometrv by Steinle and 
HarlingA As (he ivsult of liia ( x^ieriene*', Jiowevt r, \V(.inhold- 
st;ib!s t hat it is not possible to obtain Irnstworfh}' me.asuivments 
of tempcmuiie from an iuslrunH iit depeiidingon the relative* expaii - 
sioji of soIi»l 1)1 n lies. 

An ingenious application ol'the lelative expansion of gold, silver, 
and plat iiiwjji was introdu«-ed by EregucL Very narrow strips of 
the throe niel,als are tast«*ned togothi.T to form a eom pound rihhon- 
spiral, and to the end of the spiral is albieliod a ueedlr:, which, as 
the teinporatiir.; changes, moves over a graduated circle. Tlie in- 
striiment, of eoiirse, regnire.s empirical gradnation. A nioditieation 
of it is Hoinetinies used to mcasuro tlie tciii[»eiature of the hut blast 
of an iron furnace. 

(2) yto'iution of .Klcc.tr ioii RralMan.cc. A jtyroniotric method 
found«*d on the variation of the electrica! resistance of a platinum 
wire ha.s boon practically carried out by Sieim'iis, and wa.s de- 
scribed by him in Ihi^ liakerian lecture {Prve. /ug/. Soc,.^ 1S7P. 

“ A.ssiiming a dyiiamical law, aeeording to which the fdoctrical re- 
sistance iiicr(ias<;s according to the vehxdty w ith which tlm atoms 
are movi'd by heat, a paraholie ratio of increase of resistance wilh 
increase of tcinpcratnro follovs, and in adding to this the coelli- 
(Uonts (rejn'csonling linear exjiansion and an nltiinate mininium 
rcsistanuo) tlui rosistaneo r for any temrM rature is cx]iivssfd by the 
general lonniila ?*•=:« 7, wliieh i.s found to agree very 

cdoscly both with the experiinoiital data at low' te 111 jac rat arcs sup- 
plmtl by Pr Matthiesstui and with tin; experimental results varying 
up to 1000" 0.” The details of the exiierimeiitil verification are 
not given in the abstract of the lecture, nor .are the nuincrical 
values of the (amstants for platinum. But Weiuhold gives the 
information, ohUiincd by letter from the lecturer, that T is tho 
absolute tcmporaluro, and the numerical values of tho constanls - 
a=0 039309, /3~0 ‘00210407, 7= -0*24127. 

'Hio ex|>erluieutal arrangement for practical purposes of tlm iw- 

^ See Bockert, XeUachr, f anal, Chem,^ xxi. p. 248, 1882. 

* Pogg, Ann,, cxlix. p. 206. 


strnrnenl as supplied hy Mfvssrs SiemciiM Brothers i.s (;xe(‘ediiigly 
convenient. It is showm in fig. 1. J* is the coil of i>l.atiiium-wuro 
wound on a cy- 
linder of firoeluy, 
and eoniii/etcil by 
stout phitiiimn 
Avires ,V, A', C 
with thna; l>iiiil. 
ing .screws at (he 
end of a .si out ; 
iron tube G feet 
long, and thereby - 
with an .anang**- 
iiicnt for compar- 
ing it.s resist:! net; I 
with that of a 
standard coil A", 
by mcan.s of dif- 
ferential volta- 
meters y. A 
cniTf lit from .'ri v 
lieeliinelii'* eflls 

is diviiled into 
two jiiirts, one 
going th 14 High 
Ihe .standanl • oil 
A', the .voll.i- 
iiit ler IJ .and an 
addition.al ]»1.»- 
tinnin wiie, also 
mfirk«;d A’, join- 
ing tlm other i 
brrineli again .at 
the (uid of tluj 
j»I:il ilium coil, j 
while (lie olher I 
br.incli includes j 
the vollaiuclii* i 
I , the- coil m i* (. ^ ^ j j 

ing wire A', ami / 

tlie coil /^ The * ' ^ 

wire C' is com- ’ r - i" ' 

moll to both t ir- T 

ciiif.s. 1. he amount of gas general» d in tin* voltameters is inversely 
proporthuud to lln^ n vistamss of the resi.i-rtivo biamh circuits. 

1 Inns, if / and /•" he tlm voluim s of g:i.s in the Iwj vollamolci:> 
re:,pceti\ aly, 

1 lb'‘'istanee 0 ) 7' isuil its cruiuexifu.'s 

/ ' ]b*.si:?tance of .V :uid its e«.uiiiexi(*!js 

'file leading winj.s from the screws of th.? iron tube to tin* eom- 
inntator ii/jCarc. bound ((.gefher in one cal.Ii-, sso iha! th-y have the 
same jN'sistance ; thus tho observed v;inaii"ii in tin* latio c»f tho 
lesistam'es in.iy bo regarih'l c.s entiiily dm- tsi ihe i iii.i'ion in the. 
rc.a.stanee i»l I\ 'llm height of tim lijjuiiis in the {w«» volt:iini‘t»-rs 
can be ;idjust»'d by the .slmrt gla-ss tubes S, J sliding vertically on 
lIi(*W4»oden .su]ipoit to wliieh the \ oltaimters are iillai bed. They 
ale coiiueclt'd by iiieans ol iiiilia-rubl."'i‘ tubing with ihi; v«iitamf ter.s. 
Tlm commutator KKC is used tv) reverse the direi tiou of liie current. 

• very ten seconds during the 4*hser\ ali^jn, w hich la>ls h>ng enough 
t.) give .'i sniricient supply of g.is in the vollametiT tulles. By 
this artiliee the erroi' due to AMriation in tlnr ]Miiarbatiou of the 
eleclrotlcs; is avoide^l. 

Ihe voltametric anviugemenl Ibr ctnuj^aring the resistanecs 
.siniplilies v(uy givally the a]»paratus re.[uireil. In a l.iboratory the 
re.si.stane(*.s m;i y he, ofetiurse, more accurately eompaivil by means of 
resist a nee -coils ami a galvanumeti'r. For teeliui.-.il j»ur[)«)Ses tlm 
lenq»eraiur«-s (i]» to 1 100 ’ are rt^ilueod from (he olc-.ii-rval ions l»y me:ins 
of a ^-fry convcnii’iit slMo rule. For temjteraluivs lieyonil l l00‘' 
Mm calculation has to be g.im* through. The exPi rijneuT.al dat.a 
upon which Mie veritieation of the Ibrmiila and I'm (leh'rmmation ol 
the constants rest, are not very nnimuons. Jksidi.s the measnienuuits 
of Siemens referred to .above, there is an experimental eom]»arisoii 
hy Weinhold of tlie lesult.s obtained fn)m the instrument and those 
of an air-tlicrinomet(‘r. For these ob.'^crvalioiis the iron coA'er of 
the coil was remove*!. Tlie results up to 500', w Inch in each case 
aie Mil* mean of from five, to ten oh.scrvation.s, shoAV an agrceineiit 
within 9 ' ; those l)*‘tweeu .aOO' and lOOtV, comprising one observ'a- 
tioii at each of six teinp(.*ratures, three gf these betwcoii 531" and 
553" atid three between 933'' and 99*T\ slunv ditVcrenccs of about 
-f 26" at the low'cr limit ami - .53'* at the iqiper. The arnuig<'mcnt 
for coTiipariiig the resiNlances Avas found to be satisfactory and 
.sullicienlly .mjii.siti\'c. Specimens of this instrument Avero also sub- 
mitted to experiment by a committee of the British A.ssociaiion 
{Report., 1874), but their attention was confined to tho resolution 
ot tho question whether the platinum coil gave, tlm same resi.st- 
ance after being ixspoatodly heated aud cooled. It was found that 
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I Ill’s WiW not the (^ase nnloss the ooil was carefully protiH-.teJ by a 
platiimui ehcath. 

(3) Tht'nnv'dtd rk }frlli<Kls,- -\'\\i' iin*;ismi‘UU‘.iit of liij^li lonipur- 
■'atuvos hy Tiio-'ins of a tluTiim-flvi'lii;- jini' lion lins bf*»ui attvm|»te»l 
many tiun-si. A. ini was «-ui}>lov«.«l by li’oj=ni'tti to 

MU'ii-.mrn lln^ ;if uiv .»r Maim s.* M. iisi-d a ]4atiuiii»i- 

|»allH'liuiii rl« iMi.Mr. Till* ln'st Iviiowii iv..suhs on tlio variation (»f 
iho rlrt tro'n)'iii\ t‘ lorct'. wiih an' iIiohc of TM.il,'* in 

till’ 7A7//f. I'ud. .\xvii. : Imr lull Artails of the nioauiiromont 

of iin- ill }.!> . Ajii iiim iits .in' mn !jji\a n. It would nji>jMMr, 

lioVi.A ».'r, fioi.i b’t ;;ii.iMi! s o'n.'v I'vii lions, ‘ an<l from the wrll-knowii 
elbvt (4 'i'.r.'ifn.-es in tlii* jMiy.-iial stiiti- or ••ornjMisifion ‘>f \ 

tlio im-taU ii.’C'i, Hiai it It. in e\«.'ry la o iieci.'ssarv f(»r tin; ohsi rvor j 
wilh a tb'. niio jiim iiou to eondm’t his own co!ii]>an.son willi an j 
ail "tin i'lnoiiictit r or nthi-r sLandanl nn. l ln^d, j 

^ S. 'I'lio applif iilinu of tho varintion in t.liu wave loinjlli j 
of sound to llin nioasiironiont of t In* donsity t'f air and coji 1 
S);‘miont dotrnniiuilion of tlio 1 <‘iii|)( i-atnr(^ has liooji si.m- | 
gostod hy CVignard dii Latonr, Dannni fVrnuid, Mayor, ami j 
(diuntavd. Tho method is llahlo to dillionltios \vhi« h nmsl ; 
not ho dotailed lioro, hut whirh aro nljvioiisly sullitnenl to | 
oanso the ('xporirnonfs t») In*, rcg.iidcd ratlnn* as sciontilk* ! 
ouriositlcs tliaii as ]tyroni* trio nioa summon Is. j 

‘d. Ilitliort*) wo Inivt^ oonlined "ur attontion to the <]in's- | 
lion whothor any iintinnn nt ilosorihrd is onpal'hiof giving I 
inistworthy indioathnis of tlio 1 oni|»» raturo (»f tin* iuslrn- j 
niont itself ; in ordt r to ho satisjit?il as to wlndln r thov I 
fiilfii tlu ir ohject., Wi' havo still to <*onsidor whot her they i 
o:ui ho ciisily inado to tala* np tho h inporutnro of the hody 
or emiosuro under invostigation. '’I’his is a very ditlioull 
vpio.''tiorj, and if somns douhlfnl wholhor with siioli an 
iiistrninont as Si^ nn n-.‘s i lr..:tri<‘.al ]>yn>motor, of whioJi the 
<‘oil is contained in a massive sln-ath of ir<m conmu ted to 
idiont (> fo.ot of st**iit, iron tuho, tlurmol equilihrinm 
hot\ve<'n tlu! coil aiivl the cnolosnro is possihlo. Wo have 
not space to dis.'iis,-; th'o matter, hut it seems not nnlikely 
that the dilVereiices which still e.xkt hoi ween tlio results of 
ditVoiX'nt ohservers may ho duo to Uio inotliod of o.Kposnro 
of the pyrometer. In connexion with tills the researches 
of licgnault '* with rofei(*nce to tliO <h.‘tt?rmination of the 
l»oiling point of mercury and siiljihnr are very important, 
lie ohs‘ i ved that ]iis thcrmometei-s, when exposed directly 
to the steam, iiniicatcd loo high a lemperaturo, and tliat 
it was tlierefore necessary for tlio .pocket i nclosing the ther" 
inometi r to dip into the liquid to such an extent that llie 
surface of the Jiquivl w'as ah(*ve tlie level of the toj> of the 
thernioineter lailh. WJudher or not tliis may am'.ount for 
some of the ditferi nces hetween the. results ohtaincfl fi.-r 
the holliiig-point of zinc liy J>ovilIe and Troost and hy 
J*]. Jiec'inej-el and ViolJe it is diilicult to say. 

'.riie foPowing tivhlo (iJI.) will show tlio divergence 
among tin*, he-it of the higli-tcTiijuiratiirv. measureiiu iits. 

IIJ. } K rini.mli'uis t[f th-‘. JluiJi ni-PtMut. of Zin>\ 

rrrss'.i:<r. Mi ll ...! , rMiSi-ivcr, ii iu-o.! 
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j; 10. IV*rlia[is tin?, mo.st important modern attempts at 
the ih-M'IopTnent of ])YroTnetry are those connected witli 
the identification of the huv connecting the teiupenitnro 
of a hoily with the amount and nature of the energy wliicii 

. ^ J ««, tVo'wi. , 1 87 8. 

* Ann, Ixviii. p. 4t^. ^ .Si:« KWtXiTRieiTY. 

* Mini, dfl'hvit.t xxi. p. UII. 5 M^ih. deViaH.^ xxvi. p. 513. 


it radiate.^. On aiich attempts depends the possibility of 
measnriiig the temperatiii*e of a hot body by means of tho 
light it emits. This is evidently a most desirable object, 
since, if that were })ossib!e, one of the great difficultiivs of 
pyrometrv- - thy bringing of the measuring instniineut to 
the tenqieratiire of the hody under investigation — would 
immediately dif^ippear. .At present, iiowever, there is no 
general agreement among scientific men ns to tlie form 
tlu* relation lakes. We catinot here do more than refer to 
the ‘‘ Report on Speetrmn Analysis,’* in the Ihitish Asso- 
I'intion’s Jirporfii for liS81 jiTid 1.S84, for nderenc.es to tlie 
literal lire of the siihject. See R.ADiATfox. (\v. s. s.) 

l*V Rt VrhXdkVN is the art of producing pleasing scenic 
elfects hy irii'aiis of liiv. It is not held to inelnde tlie 
nuouii'.u tnre of inlUimmahle and explosive sii!»stance.s for 
ol lu r pill looses. The use of firew orks for purposes i>f 
ilisplay i.> not a iiiodeiii invention, for it ajipeavs to liave 
existed in China in very ancient limes ; hut the secret of 
coiistnu-.ling thi'in remained uiikneovn in Kuroj>e till aViout 
the- loth century, wlnui tlie knowledge of ( 1 unj'o\vi.>kk 
( 7 .C.) crept in from the .h^ast. in inodeni time.s the art 
has hecn gimh.ially improved hy tlie work r»f specialists, 
who have liad the advantage of hoing guided hy scie.nl i lie. 
knowledge. 'J’he value i»f sucli knowleilge to the pyro- 
technist is extremely gnvif ; for lie must In* governiMl hy 
the principles of / luani.-ilry in the selection of his iiiaterials, 
and his various cmilri vanct*s for turning them to the In-st 
account are snhji*et ti> the laws of .meclinnicH. As in all 
sneh cases, luiwever, science is iisele.-s witlionl; the aid ol 
practical experience and ac«.pnred manual dexterity. 

.Many snhstanees liave a strong t(‘nfleni\y to comlMiu*. 
with oxygen, and will do so, in certain cireiimslonces, so 
energetically o.s to render the products rd the condiination 
(wbii-b may he solid matter m* ga.s) intensely hot and 
luminous. Tlii.-i is the general cau.se of the ]vlienoinenon 
known a.s fire. .Tt.s special charaeler de[>oiuU chielly on 
the mil lire of tin* snhstances hnnu.'d and on tlu* niainuT 
in which the oxygen is supplied to them. As is wiil 
known, our atmo.vpliere contains oxygen gas ililuled witli 
ahoiit four time.s its volume of nitrogen ; and it i.s tliis 
oxygen which su[»ports the eomhu.slion i»f our coal and 
candles. Jhitit is n(»L often that the pyrotechnist depends 
wliolly u[*on aiiuospheric oxygen foi- his pur]K»se.s ; for tlio 
iiheiiujiiena of eomhij.-'lion in it lire t(H> familiar, and too 
little capable o\' varialivui, to .strike with wonder. Tw'o 
ca.ses, however, wlieie he dr^cs .so may he instaneed, viz., 
the hnrning of iviagnesiiim powder and of lyeopodiiim, 
]>oth of wJiicli are lused for the imitation of lightning in 
theatres. X<»r does the. jjynileelinist resort much to tho 
use of pure oxygv'ii, nltLoiigh ‘^'■.Ty hri Riant efleetH may 
l»e produced hy burning various .snbstaneos in glas.s jars 
filled wilh the gas. Indeiul, the art could never have 
existod in anything like its present form hiul not certain 
.solid .snb.stances become known whicli, containing oxygen 
in c(»in1»i nation with other elcTnents, are cat.>ahle of being 
made to evolve large volumes of it at the moment it is 
re 4 |uired. The best examples of tlie.se solid ojidinnij 
itffcnis are nitiate of pota.sh (nitre or saltpetre) and chlor- 
ate of [Miiash ; and these are of the first imjiortancc* in tho 
Tnannfaeture of fireworks. If a portion of one of thov^e 
salts he ihoroughly powdered and mixed with tho correct 
quantity of some suitable* combustible body, also reduced 
t<3 powder, the resulting mixture ia capahlo of burning 
with more or loss energy without any aid from atmo 
spheric oxygen, since each small piece of fuel i$ in close 
juxtaposition to an avaiJable and sufficient store of tlio 
gjia. All that is re^pitred is that tho Ulceration of ^tho 
oxygen from tho solid particloft which contain it shall bo 
started by the application of heat from without, and tho 
action then goes on. unaided/ This, then, is tlio fimdiv 
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moutal fact of pyrotccliiiy, — that, with proi)cr att4iHtinii 
t-a the choniical nature of the saKstancfs employed, Kolid 
mixtures or fuytes) may be prcjiared which 

contain witliin tlieinselves all that is ess(!iil:i:il b»r the [u-o 
diiction of hre. 

If nitre and chlorate of potash, with other salts of 
nitric and cliloric achls ari«l a few siinilar coujpounds, lie 
gro:i[H;d together as oxidizing agents, nio>t of the other 
inatej-i.'ds used in making firework c«>mptisitioiis may he 
(rlassed as <ixh(rjihh Every composition must 

contain at least one sample of each (‘lass ; iisnally tiiere 
are present more than one oxidizabh? snb>.lajjee, and ver> 
often more than one oxidizing agent. In all cases the 
proportions hy weight whie.ii the ingredieals of a mixture 
l>^^ar to one oa'.otln r is a mattca* of mnch im]nTranec, ftir 
it greatly atleets the manner and rate 'd eonilm.^tion. 
1'he most ini[K»rt.i]j t oxiilizal le .snbslance.s employed are 


Snell are the i^ia7iivfhp>rtvthi\ xvhieh first calelies the tire, 
tin.*, which canses the tinal explosion, and 

tin? fpn» I' maf'-h (cot tonovick, di'ied afb t being saturaka] 
with a ]»a>1o of gnn|)owder and starch), e.m|iIo_\ed f(ir con- 
necting parts of ll)e ntore com]«iicalcd works and carrying 
the lirt? fiom on**, to riTiotliev. Of the general m»tm*(? of 
fuses an idea may bt? had fnmi tln> follnwing two eXcainjilcs, 
'aliii h an? sek s ted ar laizanl from amC'tig tin; imnieronH 
ns i{K.-s fi.a- iirikii'.g, n.-spO'/tiv, ly, lourbiilioii tire lunl greciii 

I star:? : -- 

Ttt ‘I jyivii. I Hnni S*‘trs. 
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charcoal anti sulphur. These tw<j, it is \v« ll known, xvhei; 
pioperly mixed in c(‘rtain pr<»]>ortions with the oxidizing 
agcKt nilia?, const it iite gu)j]>owd(‘r ; and gnn]»o\> aha* plays ^ 
an inT[»orta.nt [»arL in tin? c< on.' fructioji of nu»:-t tire\\ (n k.s. 

I t is soinctimc.s emjiloycd alone, w hen a st rong ('\'].k.>sion , 
is re(|ui.red ; but more o<'Uinionly it is mixed with one or • 
more of its own ingiO'iliehts and wit h (»1 lu-r mat tors. Jn 
addition to cliurroal and .snJpliur, the following oxidizabh- 
substances arc mon? (.»r li.'ss ernjiloyed ninny' eoinpound- 
ot carbon, such ;as sugar, starch, lo'sius, ; cei taia 

m* tallic compon.mls of sulphur, such a.s the subdiidc.s (»f 
ar.-enk.: and .antimony; a fi'W ol tin*, mdal.s tJu ni.x/h e.s, 
such a.s ii**>n, zinc, magiusimn, antimonv, copjur. (if 


Although iho. making (»f ( ompi .>il »• .ns Is iM' the tir.st 
importan.o-, it i-i not the only oj i. r.-! Li- sn willi wliicli the 
p\ rotcchiji.st Iras t o do ; the crm.' I rm I ion ol t he 
in whicli they are to lig pa<-ki d, f;nd the iH’tual processejn 
of ]>*ackilig and tinlsliing, rcijuiiv? inucli care .an*l ilc-\tcrily\ 
'rhe.'s? ca.-es arc madt? of paper or p.i.^trb* ia.!<l, juid are 
gmu raliy of a cy liinhah-al .-hapi?. Iri .vizr they vary greatly, 
aotaualing to the ctfect whi' li it is dc>ij*cd t-> pioduce. 
't’Jic relai ion.s of ](ngth to thii kness, \>f inU rn.il toi-xTcrnal 
diameter, and of tin. .-s* |o ih-c y-\/ i (U* tin? (. yienings for 
disidiargo, are msjltti’.-i of extnsnc importance, ami nm.st 
always be at tcmli'd to will) tilmosr matlieinnt ical exacinesa 
•and con.sidcrcd in (.asniic.x it ei w it!i tlic nature of llu: com- 


the.st? metals iron ((;a.sl -iron and stc\ t) is more used than 
any of the olhei*.s. ddiey arc, all (?m]<l('> 3 ’cd in the form of 
jiowder or small liling.s. 'I'hcy do not eontrlontt: mnch to 
tlic burning piower of the ooin[>o.<ition ; but. when it is 
ignited they bi'.come intensely heal* d and are dischargctl 
iri to the air, wliere they (.»xidizc move ov Ics.s conipleleU' 
and cau.se brilliant sparks and scintilUitions. 

Sand, sulpliatc of ixjta.'iili, calomel, and some ofh«‘r sub 
stances, whi( h neither conil'im! w ith oxygen nor sut»ply it, 
are sometimes em[»]oycd as ingredients of the com posit it m.s 
in ordei* to inibience the character of the lire. Tlil.s may 
be moditieel in m.any way.s, 'riins the rntt? of combust imi 
m:i\' be altered .so a.s to give an} thing from an instanlane- 
ous explosion to a skov tiro lasting many' minute.s. The 
ilame may bt; clear, siTj(»ky, or clnuged with glowing 
.s|>arlcs. T>ut llie nio.st important cliaractcristic of a tire 


jHisliion whieh is to l.e n.'cd. 

There i.s «m(? imp*»rl;int ]»ropi:! iy of flncsvorks that 

is dne moi*e to ill ? mrM*lja nical sfrneinri.* of the cast-s and 
the ma.ciH.s* in whi*-li tiny are 1iil« -.l f]\\n to lire precise 
chemical character ol lln:*. coniy>o-ltion, ;.r,, ili».'ir j*ower oi 
Some are .so cem:-.t rm ted thnl the j»iece is ke]»t 
at rest and the mily mol ion pr.svihle is that of tlic flanio 
and spark.s which (-'(‘ape during cc.milai-ti' ci from tlio 
I mouth of iho ca.-e. (.)th( rs^ abo lixed, contain, alternately 
\virh laye.r.s t>f c^ouic moj-e cjolinaiy comiic.-ition, brdl.-^ or 
block.s of a s[*eeial mixture ccmcntid I'V .soine kind of 
varnish ; atid those as they ore calk <1, .‘^^liot into tlie 

air, OIK? by one, lilo.? imllcts from a gun, l‘i.:ze and burst 
there with striking ctb i t. DtU in manv insiaiK cs motion 
is iiriparb*d to (he lircwiawk as a wlc»]c. fe the cast'- a^ 

I well as to its contents. "I'his motion, vai i.-ns as it is in 


•- ono to whicli gix-af. attent ion is paid by pyrofeclini.^ts . 
is it.s which may be varied through the ditl'crent 

sliade.s and conibiiiatiim.s fd’ yelloxv, rod, green, and bjue. 
'riie.st? colours are im]»artiul to tin? Ilame by the presence 
ill it of the he^ated vapours of c(?rtaiu inebds, of which 
tlio folloxving are tlie nitrd. iinvKatant: — sodium, wliich 
giv»?.s a yellow colour ; calcinm, red ; .strontium, ciim.sim ; 
bariinn, green ; copjier, green or blue, aciMwdiug to cir- | 
cuiu.slaneos. Suilabl(s .salts of t]K?.s(? Tuetals are mu(!h I 
used as ingr(?dients of fire mixtures ; and they are deeoni- 


ilctail, i.s idmo.''-t ent.irvly I'Uc (d‘ two kind.s, 
motion riaind a tived j>oiMt, wliich may be ilic * eiitrc of 
graxily <>f a single ]a(‘C(? or tint f>f a wholi; sy.-<leiii of 
pieces, ami /r.r tfstUHtHfOi motion ihrouidi tlic .air. In all 
cases the <au.sv? of motion is the same, vi/.., that large 
*|nantitie.s of ga.seous inaitor are Ibrmed by the (-omhus- 
tioii, tliat ihixse can e.‘-(‘a|»o only at cerlaiu :i|K rturos, and 
th.at a li.ukw.ard pre>siir«.? is nectssarily (‘xerfed at the 
poim*’ op]*osit*? to them. When a largo gm* is disi harged, 
it recoiks a few fed. Movable tb-cwfivks inav bo regarded 


po.s<rd and vohitilized daring tin? process of combustion. 
Very often the chlorate.s and nitrates are emph.ixed, as 
they .servo the double ]mrpo.s(i of snjiplying oxygen and 
of imparting colour to the tlame. 

1'ho number of fire mixtures aelnally employed i.s very 
groat ; for tho rerjuirenututs of each variety of Hrework, 
ami of almost each size of cacdi variety, arc tiiffercnt. 
Moreover, every fijTotochiiiist lia.s his own taste in the 
matter of cointiosition.s. They are capable, however, of 
being class! fioii acc<.>rding to tho nature of the xvork to 
which tliey are suited. Thus there are rocket-fu-ses, gerl>e- 
foses, fitjuib-fusoa, star compositions, Ac. ; and, iu addition, 
there are a few which are essential in the construction of 
moat ihrew'orks, whatever the main composition may be. 


: a.s very light guns loadcfl with heavy ch;t rgt'.-;; and in 
j them the rec«>il is tin j cfi tvo s«> much great( r us to be the 
I mo.'^t mdiceablo b ature of the discharge ; and it oidy 
1 rcs{iiires proper i:ontri\ uik'cs to make the ]»iccc fly throngli 
; tho .air like a .dcy r(^*kot or revolve round a central axis 
Jiko a I'athorine \\li(‘c.l. Ikauty of motion i.s hardly h’.s.s 
imjiortant in pyrolechny than brilluincy of fiio and variety 
I of c(.>h.»ur, 

1 The .following is a brief l ijUion ol* tnmio of tho fonn.s of liro- 
work must cjp]»loyc«J : - 

Fixed Firt ii . — Throtre firr^ consist of n conitK»:.ition which 
may be hwixsl lu a pile ou a lilo or a flagstone and lit at 

the apex. They ro4|uirc no easofi. l^Kiially the lire is rol<)ur««.l,y- 
green, nnl, or blue j and >*eHUtifiil eftccts are ol»tained by ilhunin- 
1 ating buLKlings with it. It U also usihI on the stage ; hut, in that 
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rase, the r<»m position nuist lx*, siicli us to give no sunboating or 
poisonous 111 mo s. liemjal arc very siinilur, but are piled in 

Kuuoors, covoroil witli gmniuod paper, ami lit l>y moans of pieces of 
inutr h, art^ sniall boxt-.s wiaj»pril rouiiii sov'orul times 

with lintl ooiil ainl Hlle<l witli a strong rompositiim which explodes 
with a loml rviuirt. 'riioy aie grm'raily used in btUferirs^ or in 
coiabination with smno olht*r form <jf iirowoik. iiqinbs are straight 
cylindrical s about 0 iiiolu^s long, lirnily <;!i>.sc»l at one end, tiglitly 

{ acked with .sinnig coin [losii ion, ami capjx'd with touch - )»a per. 

Tsually a hur.sting-p».*wd«‘r is ]»ut in before the ordinary rom- 

position, so tliat ‘he lire is tinislicd )>y an explr»sion. Tlie cliaractcr 
of the tim is, of » <ar.se, sus«M;ptible nf great vjiriatifin in f^oluur, .to. 
CrOi'Krr^'i ai>- t Ijn- .n tei i/ctl by tlie cases being doubled baekwar«ls 
and forwards seVt lal times, tlie folds being pressed close and seenred 
by twine. Oii«‘ end is priim d ; ami when this i.s lit the i nu ker 
hums with hissing noise, and a loud reptn't occurs every time, tlie 
lire rciieln-.'i a beml. If the cracker i.s phiired on tin*, ground, it will 
give, a jump at c.-o h report ; so t liat it cannot <piito fairly bo classed 
among tin: lixed liiv\vork.s, /oo/ioa coio/^-.s are st raigli t i*yliiidri.*al 
ca.se.s tilled with lay(‘r.s of coinjMisition and alteruatol}'. Thc.-c 
stars arc .sim]»ly balls of some special composition, usually eontaining 
liietallie. Illing^;, iiiaile up willi gum and .spirits of wiue, eut to tin- 
rcnuiii'd si/e and .-hapo, du.sted witli gunpowaler, ami diieil. 'riiey 
arc discharged like blazing Imlb-is s(‘veral leet into tlie air, and . 
prixlucc a beautiful etl'ect, w liich may boeiibaMeetl by packing stars [ 
of ilillcn'lilly rolouied lire in one. case. (rurbrs are eboktxl e.a.ses, 
not unlike Ibnuau eamtl^-s, but oft«*n of umeli larger .siz**. Their 
lire .spreads likf^ :i sheaf tif M lu*al‘. 'Fhey may be paeked witli vari- 
ously coloiin d stars, wliich will ri.se. 30 b et or more. J^tnrrs 
arc sniall slrai-.dit cast s eliargt'd with com]*«i;;itic*us like tbo.se ii.sotl 
for making -^nns. 'flu-}' are mo.st)y u.sed in comjilex «h?vie<».s, for 
wJiieh puijiov' ibey are ti.ved with wires on .*suilalilc wootleu fraiin^s. 
'riiey .-ire i;.>nm.vii d by /'VoA/.s hy rjuiLk-m.^teli emdosed in 

paper lubes, .s.i that they can be jeguliiteil to take lire all at: tin* 
.same lime, 'singly, or in iletacbinents, a.s may l»e desired. The ilc- 
vice^ e.onstiin-l<'d in this way aie often of an extremely clal>orate 
ebaraetcr ; aid they im-lude all the v.-irii-tics of Ufftred of 

Ju'/id Js>tnd(t i n.'ij m -lrt (S^ vcr//»;>7l'///,y, -in.itsndc WOrh\ ilnjh- 

Inud fnrfo,}, ,S:c. 

/udtrfif.if i''i — Phi nr Cntbrriiir. irhcths .aie long paper 
cases tilled witii a e«MUp»i‘^it ion by means of a fuiiiiel and packing- 
wire. and afU rwards w(uind round a «lisk of wood. This is lixed by 
a ])iii, .soun;timc.s vei l ically and soniotimes liorizontally ; and the 
uiitiri* priiiu-.l end of tin-, spiral is lit. A.s the Ore eseaje-s the recoil 
cau.se.s the w'h^ cl to rcNolvc in an ojiposito dircetion and oftt‘n wiili 
(ronsiderable veloi-ity. are v* )y similar in ]U‘im iple ami 

roust rue 1 i«,n. Iii.sle.ad of the ease being wonml in a sjiiral and 

made \o ii‘Vfih'c joiiml it.s own cciitrc point;, it may bo u.sc<l as tlio 
engine to drive a wbiad or ot.h«*r foiin of fiaimnvork round in a 
cinde. Jtl.inA' wiiicd effci'ts are. tliu.s piYjdnccil, of whieh liio 
trlu'd i.s tin*. .sim]d«st. Straiglit ca.ses, filled Avith .sumo iirc-»om- 
posilioii, are altio bed t«» t in* i*ud of tin? spokes of ;i wbeel or other 
mecbaiii.sni e.ijcibic of being rotated. Tin y arc all pointed in the 
same diiectitjii ;it an angle* to tlto s]>oke.s, .ind they are coniiCeti*d 
teigether lyy leaders, .so tliat eae.li, a.s it bui'tis out, tires tlie one next 
it. The ]ii«M f.s may be hn elmseii that luilliant etfeers of cliaiiging 
colour are pr*fdm iMl ; or variou.-s lirc-wdu-el.’S of different colour.^ may 
be coiubim-.l, revolving in ililfercut planes and dilfereuL directions 
— some fa.sl an 1 .sonn- .slowly. P/stt fi/Kf irh/rh, plural irhf^ds^ 
coprifc vr//e. /.v, u'hrt jri^ ai’C all iiiorc or jess com i>lie;i ted form.s ; 

ami it i.s ]H»ssibii* to produce, by niecbanism of tlii.s mitiirc, a iriodcl 
in tire of the solar system. 

Ast'nidin'f P! rrn'orJcs. — ToarlnlJ ion^ are fircAvorks .so constructed 
aa to a.s/a?mi in tlic air anti rutate at tlie same time, forming lie.auti- 
ful syiiral curves of liic*. 'I’be I’fraiglit cylindrical case is closed 
at the eeiiite and at the two ends with plugs of plaster of Pari.s, 
the compusitiiui occupying the intermediate jiart-s. THe lire lindH 
vent by six lodes pierectl in the. ea.sc. Two of these are jdai e*! cdo.se 
to the ends, but at oppo.sllc .sides, so that one cml discharges to 
tlie- right and the otlicr to the left ; and it i.s tliis which im]iait 3 
the rotatory mot ion. Tho other liob?8 nre pl.accvl along the middle 
line of what is the iindcr-snrface of the ca.se when it i.s laiil lu>rizon- 
hilly on the gi*onml; and theso, di.scharging downwards, impart an 
U]nvard motion to the Avholo. A cross piee^j of wood halaiices the 
toiirbillion ; ami tlio quick-match and toucli-pai»cr are so arranged 
that comb 11*^1 in n fiegiiis at the two ends siiniiltancou.sly and docs 
not reach the holes of ascension till .after the rotation is fairly 
begun. The .sl fprorlrt is gi:m*.r{illy c.*nTisidercil the mo.st beautiful 
of all riiewoik.s ; and it certainly is the one tliat requires most 
skill ami science in ir.s oonstruetion. It consist.^ essentially of 
two parts, — tlie ho«ly and the luind. The boily is a straight cylinder 
of strong pasted ]>aper ami is choked at the lower end, .so as to pre- 
aent only a narrow opening for the escape of the fire. Tho com- 
poaitiou does not fill up the caso entirely, fur a central hollow 
conical bore extends from the choked mouth up the body for three 
quarters of its length. This is an essential feature of tbo rocket. 
It allows of nearly the wltole composition being fired at once ; tiie 


rc^sult of Avhicli is that an enormous quantity of heated gases eolloels 
in the holloAV bore and the gases, forcing tlieir way ilownwards 
through the narrow optuiin^j, urge tlio rocket up tliroiigh tho air. 

top of the case is closixl 1»v a jila.stor-of- Paris plug. A hole passes 
through this and is lilletl witli a fuse, which serve-s to ooinniunii'ate 
the fire to the liead«afb>r the boily is burned out. Thi.s licad, wliicli 
is made .sep.^ratcly and fastened on after the. body is pairked, con.si.st8 
of a .short cyliiulrical ]>npcr cliambor witli a conical top. It .serves 
the double pnryKi.se of eutting a way tlii'ough the air ami of luilding 
the qarmhtrc of sfai-s, sparks, eriukei.s, serpents, gold and silver 
rain, &c., wliieli are .s<'attere<l ))y bursting fire n.s soon a.s tbe nx.ket 
ivaclie.s tbe liigbcst point of its path. A great variety of beautiful 
i tfcirts may be obtaineil by t he i xerci.st* of ingenuity iu the cboicc 
and const lint iou of this garniture. l^Iaiiy of the best re.suUs have 
been obtaineil by uiipublisbe*! methods wliich must bo rcgard<*d 
a.s the secrets of tho trade, 'fho .^tlrlc of tlic sky-rocket, .serves the 
]uirpo.se. of guiding ami balam*iiig it in it.s Might. ; and it.s size must 
be aecuratel^' arlapted to tin* dimensions of tbe case. In u htard 
roeke.ls tlui slick is ri*pl;u.-r'd by tai<I board wings, wliicli act like 
the firathcrs of an arrow'. A t/irtrudole i.s the sinmltancous ili.sch.sigc 
t»f a l.-irge nunilier (»f rockets (often IVoiii one liumlri.'d to two 
hundred), \vlii« li citber s|>n*.ul likt.* a ])caiock*H tail or pier«’c tbe 
sky ill all din‘«: lions with rushing lines of fire. This is u.siuilly tli.* 
final feat of a great |>vrotei'linic ilisplay. 

Por a desc iipliou of rockcis ii.seil in war, .see Ammt'XITHix. 

He** ("Ihert iiT, .S'j/r /i-s- f'rJir ./ (I’iiris, l.SIl ; *.M eil. -H* 'rt iiue^', 

(// t'himif piin-ft i Jntit/ttr, •■n 'l’,niu 
nriUlffni' tU'f Fni.r Ctjlori a l.s.’.s); IMcliar'lsnii amt Walts, i'lirYu'-ol VV/i 

nvh>g>/^ .<. 1 *. “ Pyruteeliuy ” (l.«>iv|ii!i, ls*:;;-G7); "J’liomas Ki-iitiNli, 'i hr f ijn'- 
t.-rii n i'.Cn T nil mm If W’eliskv, I.i> t'tj't-UvrtrcrLlyuv.J. 

l.S 7 '>>. ' (O. M ) 

PVIlRUO. Seo .S( PI Tit r.sM. 

WIMMIUS. I’ho nanm of lVnhii:>, king of Kpirns. 
oxve.s its chief fame in liistory to tlui fact that with his 
in\ji.sion of Italy in llie early part of tliti rbl century ii.« . 
(.Ircctre anti Koine for llm first tinu! cann* delinitely into 
contm*t. Korn al)ont the year .*51 S, and claiming descent 
from Pyrrhus, the son of A< hilh:s, connected also with the 
royal family of Macedonia throngh (llyinjiias, the nndlu r 
of Alexander tlie (.treat, he became, when a mere slriiding 
king of the wihl inonntaiii tribe.s of Epirus, and learncil 
liow to fight battle.Tj iu tho school of Demetruis rolii:'reoU.s 
(tlio Ik'.sicger) and <:>f Ids fatlnr Antigonus. ilo fought 
by tlicir siilc in lil.s .seventiumtli yi.*ar at tho memorable 
Kultlo of l[>.siis in Piirygia,, in whieh they were deeisively 
ilefoated ].*y' llie combined armies of Seleiu'iis and Kysi 
inaehus. >Soon afterwards lio was sent to Iho court cd* 
I'Udt-iny of Egyyit at .\Ii .xandria as a pleilge for tho faith- 
ful carrying out of a treaty of alliance between Ptolemy 
and Demelriii.s, as liis sister I)ei»laiiu«a wa.s the wife of the 
latter. Througli rtolejny, wlio.so slop daughter Antigone 
ho marriexl, ho was enabled to establisli himself tVrndy on 
tlic throne of K[»inis, and lie liccaim*. a fornddaldo oiqioneiit 
to Denietrins, who was now' king of Macedonia and tlio 
leading man in tho (Ireek wfuld. He w'on a victory over 
one of Demetriii.s's generals in .r'KtoIia, invaded ^Macedonia, 
and forced Dciuetrius to conclude a truco with him. Fov 
a brief s[»acc of about seven months he had }>os.session of 
a large part of Macedonia, Demetrius finding it convenient 
to make tlii.s surrender on condition that I'yrrlius did not 
meddle with tho allairs of tlic Peloponne.sus. But in 2S0 
liii w'a.s dtd'catcd liy Ly.simac.hu.s at JC«les.sa, driven out of 
MaciMlonia, ami comjtolled to fall back on Ids little kiiig- 
^loin of K])irus. Iu 280 canio the groat opportunity of 
Ilia life, the emliassy from tho famous (.b’oek city Taren- 
turn iu southern Italy with a request for aid agaimst 
Koine, whose liostility the 'rarcntine.s liad reckle.s.sly pro- 
voked. Pyrrhus had a trusted friend and adviser in (^inea.s 
of Thessaly, a persua.sive speaker and a clever diplomati.st, 
and ho at once sent him over with 3000 men to Tarentum 
witli a view to prepare matters. Ho himself soon fol- 
lowed, after a disastrous passage across the Adriatic, with a 
miscellaneous force, furnished him partly by the assistance 
of Ptolemy, of about 25,000 men, with some elephants, 
his best troops being some Macedonian, infantry and 
Tliessalian cavaliy. He hod counted on an army of Italian 
mercenaries, but the Tarentines and the Italian Qreeks 
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genernlly shrank from anything like serioiia effort an*l 
reaented his calling u|)on them for men and money. Ttoine 
meantime raised a special war contribution, called on hm' 
subjects and allies for their full contingent of trcKij>s, and 
posted strong garrisons in all towns of loubtful fidelity. 
^She was now ipiite the dominant ]n)\\er in Italy, but her 
position was critical, as in the noith she lia<l had trouble 
with the Ktrusrans and Oauls, while in the sontli the 
Lucanians and Brnttians wen? making comrn<»n cause with 
Tarcntnm and the (jlreek eities. In fact there was the 
possil)ility of a most foniii<lablc co.ilitioji of the Italian 
peoples in the north and in the sc»uth against lionn*, 
and so Pyrilnis had a good deal on whit;h to build his 
liopes t)f success. For the fi]*st time iu history ( Jrceks 
and Romans met in battle at lleraelia near the slu>res of 
the (Julf of Tarentufu, and tlu'. < avaliy and elephants of 
l^yrrlius se.curisl for him a complete vie*tory, though at so 
heavy a loss as to eonvince him of the great uncertainty 
of linal success. Although he now had the Samnites as 
well as the liUcanians and Ri\iit ian.s and all the < ireek 
cities of southern Italy with liim, he found every city 
cl'ised «agaiiKst him as he ad\aueed on Bonie thr<»ugji 
Latinm, and his dcvlerous minister ( ’imas utterly failetl 
to negotiate a jieaee, tlie^ old blind Aj^pins Claudius 
deekv)ing in the :a*nnt(‘ that Ibnm*. Jiev»:r negotiated with 
a fmeign enemy cm Italian gronml. In the second year 
of the war, Pyrrhus again di fualed a Hoiuan arn»y at 

Asenlnm (Asr'oli) in Ai»nlia, but lie was no nearer decisive 
snecess, as Rome still Inid armies in lln^ field ami her 
ftalian eonfedenUion was n«)t broken up. For a while 
lie «|Uitled Itniy for Sicily with the view of maki?ig liimsrif 
the hea<l of the. Sicilian (ire.eks <and <lriving the Cartha- 
ginians out »>f tin? Islaial. In liis military o|>erations he 
Was on the wJiolo successful, and Romo ainl Carthage in 
face of the common danger concluded an offensive and 
defimsive alliance against him. lie ]>assed tln’co years in 
Sicily, but tliroiigli want of political tact he gave otTenee to 
the (iroek cities, wjiicli he treated ratlier loo much in the 
fashion of a despot, not i»aying any rc.spei;d. to their local 
conslilntions or snlln’icntly humouring their republican 
tastes and lovo of independenre. He tluis lost a g«H>d 
opporiunily of uriitiTig botli the Italian and Sicilian (b’ceks 
against Romo. On his n'tuni to Italy' in 27G he had 
iicitlnn* men nor money' adt.s|nately sni«]»lied him, as Tare n- 
tum and the otlier (Hieek cities had no eonthh nee in him. 
Ft is said that Im was thoroughly' ilishearteiUNl, and was 
liaunted by inysterwus dreams and foreljotlings vvliich 
followed on an act 'which he iTuagined had involved liim 
in the guilt of samulego. lie made indiied oruj more elfort, 
and engaged a Roman army at Picneventum in the. Samnite 
country, but bis arrangements for tbe. battle iniseanied, 
and he was defeated Avith the loss of his camp and the 
greater t)art of liis army*. He had made a fair trial of tin; 
strength of Rome and had bcMjii utterly^ baine<l. Nothing 
remained but to go bark to his allies at Tarentnm. lie 
left a garrison iu the city and returned the following 
year to his home in Epirus after a six years’ abseiu'c. 
The brief remainder of his life was j>assed in camps am I 
battles, without, however, any'' glorious result. He won a 
victory over Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, o!\ 
Macedonian ground. Tii 273 ho was invited into the 
reloponncBUs to settle at the sword’s point a dispute aV)out 
the royal succession at «S[)arta. He besieged the city', but 
was repulsed with groat Joss. Next he went to Argos at 
the invitation of a political faction, and here in the con- 
fusion of a fight by night in the streets ho met his death 
in his forty-sixth year from the hand of a w'oman, who 
hurled a ponderous roof-tile upon his head just at the 
moment, it is said, when he was striking a blow at her son. 
Pyrrhus was no doubt a brilliant and dashing soldier, 
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Imt he was aptly compared to a gambler Avho lunde many 
good throw's with the dice, but could not make the ]»ro])er 
use of the game.” There was something chivalrous about 
biin which seems to have made liim a general favouvile. 
After hJs death Macc*donia liad for a time at least nothing 

fear, an<l the lil)erty of Greece was quite at the mercy' 
of that povvr-r. 

For Pyrikiis, En^^lisli ii^ralcrs will do wr-ll to forisiilt 'J'h ii I w;i.ll, 
</?vwr, vols. vii,, viii. ; NIuiiuiisiai, ///\/o/ 7 / <»/' /iV»//o , ii. 7 ; Nirl'iihr, 
i^fcUin's tin. J,\nih-nt. Ifi ts, 1., li. .PJiifai-« irs f/iO' oj I'lfi rhniH 

is tin? f'all«*st «ir oiir nri;^diiMl suiiri fs of in rorTiia ( ioii, .'Unl tliorc is 
fi-C(|ii!‘.iif ini.Mitioii f)!' him in Pub ldns. 

.PVTHAHOKAS AM) PVTHAGORKANS. Pythagoras 
is one of those figures wldcli liavt; so ijnprcs'.«.\d tin* imagina- 
tion (d .sueeecrding tim»*.s that their histoi iral lin<*:nnciits are 
diilicnit It) disi’ern through th*:* mythical ha/.e that envelops 
tliem. Animated, as it would aj»peai\ i!«»t men ly Viy' the 
pliilosopliie tliirst. for kiu>wledge Imt also by the enthusiasm 
of an (‘thico-ii ligious ia‘roinK*r, lie iM-eanie, centuries after 
his death, the ideal hero or saint of those who gral'tctl a 
juy'stical religious ascelLciriu on tlie <h>ct lines of IMato. 
Writings were forgeil in liis naiin*. Iav4-s <.!' him were 
Avvitteii- Avlne.li gatliei' uf) in liis ]M‘rsi>n all the traits of 
the philosophic wise man, ami surround him In'sidt.s witli 
the uimhus td' the y>roj.liet arnl wonder worker. He is 
deseriljed hy his Neojilalonie liiograjdiers as the favouriti* 
and evi*n tlie son of ..\poPo, from ^^hoTn ho n.i*i;ived Ids 
ihx'trines )»y' the monlli <.>f the lldphie ]iii4.-tess. We 
read that ho had a. golden Ihigli, wljich lie <]i'-i|ilayi*d to 
tlio assembled (b'ceks at Olymj»in, ami that on another 
o<‘<a^ion he was seen iu (‘rotona ami Metapoutuiu at one 
and the same time. Ho is said to have lamed wild beasts 
by a woi'd and to Lave foretold tlie future, while many 
stories turn upon tlie kiunvledge lie was riq»ortcil to retain 
of his personalily and dccils in former stall's of e.vis.tcmce. 
Tims, as Zeller truly remarks, the iutV»rmati«m n'spocting 
Rythagorenuism and its founder grows fuller and fuller 
the farther removed in time it is fnmi its sulijict. The 
authentic details of IVthagoras’s career, on the other liaikl, 
art* meagre t'liougli and imn-ely appro .xiinate in eliaracter. 
He was a native of Samos, ami the lirst ]>art of Jiis life 
may therefore be said to lielong to that Ionian seahoanl 
Avhieli liatl already' wjtncs.sed the first devilojuuent of 
]»liilosop]iic thought in (In't.ta*. The e\a* t year of his 
birth has l»eon variously plact'i] between and afil) 

is.O., but 7)82 may be taken as the im»st prohalilo date. 
Some of the accounts make him tin* pupil of Anaximander ; 
but .such an assertion lies so ready to liand in tin? eircum- 
stancos of tiino and place that wt: cannot bnihl Avith any 
a,s.surance upon the .suggcste4l eojinexiou Avilli the Ionic 
school. It is ])robable, hoAvever, that Fytliagtu’ao Avas 
aAV'aro of their .speculations, .'^^eeing tliat he left behind 
liim in Ionia the ropulaiion of a learned ami univcr.sally 
informed man. “Of all men T^ythagoras, tlie son of 
Mnesarekus, wa.s the most a^s^dnous impiirer," .says Hera 
elitiV', ami then ]»rocec(ls in his eontenq^tnous fashion 
to brand his ]>ro<leeo*'^'’<w's wisdom as <^>«dy ecleetieallj' 
eoTiqdled information or ])o]yninlhy (.r»«Ar/ei^h'a). This 
accumulated Avi.sdoin, as avcM as most of the tenot.s of the 
l^y'tliagorean .school, avu.s attributed in anti«|uily to the 
extensive travels of rythagoras, Avhich brought him in 
contact (.so it was said) not only Avith the Egyiitians, the 
l^lirenieiojis, the C.dialdivans, the p.IeAv.s, ami the Arabians, 
but also with the Druiils of Gaul, the Persian Magi, and 
the Brahmans. But these hile-s arc told of too many of 
the early philosophers to be received implicitly' ; they 
represent rather the tendency' of a later agi* to connect 
the beginnings- of Greek speculation willi the hoary re- 
ligions and priesthoods of the East. There \s no intiinsic 
improbability, howeA'or, in the statement that Py thagoras 
visited Egypt and other countries of the Mediterranean, 
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for tmvel was then one* of the few ways of gathering 
knowletige. Some of the aecouT^ts represent r*ytljagoras 
an deriving much of his maiheniatiml knowledge from an 
Kgyptian sonrci^. Herodotus irnees the doetrineof iiietein- 
yrsyehosis to J%gy|>t, as w(^il as tlie y)raetieo of Inirying the 
d wl ex(.*Iusiv(?ly in linen garinonts, lait he does in>t men- 
tion any visit of J’ythagoras to tliat eonntry. 'riiere is 
thus little more than ennjiilnre to till out the llrst lialf 
of the [)iiLlosi»|>lier’s life. The historically important ]»art 
of his eaie^ r ! egiiis with his emigration to Ooionaj one 
of tin; in the s«.)iith of Ital}'. Ni/tiiing 

is known wiLli eertainty of tin; reas'Mis that led ti» tiiis 
step, which he a[>[>ears to have tuk«‘n about llie year o’i'J : 
p(?rhaps the elliieal temper ^Yhich can he (jaced in the 
Pythagorean .seho<»l attracted the founder towanls the 
stonier Dorian character. At (hotoiia .P> Ihugoras s[»efdily 
heoainc the eeutie. of a widesjnTad and ifillnential organiza- 
tion, W'hich sisuns tu ha\ o resemhh d a religions hivitlnu*-- 
h(M»d or an assrs iation for the ineral rei«»rmati'Oi <:»f society 
much uioie than a phllnMipliic sehool. I 'ylhagoras appears, 
iiKloed, in all tin; aecoimls more as a nn.>rjil iv;r(»rmer than 
as a >.pecnl.itive thinker or seieiitifie teaelun’ ; and it is 
MotcAVoiihy that the only one of the thurtriiies of the S'diool 
which is definitely trat^ al'Ie to J^ytiiagoias Jiiiiisejf is the 
ethieo-iny.'ti'al (lo«-trine of tran-unigratinn. 'Die aim of 
the hroi herh'HM] was the mc'iiil erhieatiMn aiid [ejrilieatimi 
of the community ; and if seems to have heem largely ha-iod 
upon a revival of the Dorian ideal of alistlin'iice ami hardi- 
hood fdong with c.-rtani otiier trails of a more definitely 
religious charaett r, A\hic!i were ]*if>})al*Iy due to flic infiu- 
ence of the. niysttii ie>.. lint many details of life ami lilunl, 
such as ahslim.-uer* fi'(nn animal food and from begins, 
celibacy, a.nd eseii eonniwmity of go(Mls, have been falheied 
V»y the or::anl/.od fi 'ceiirism (.f a Ister pe riod upon the 
original foll.iwers <»f l‘\ rha^ora-, l^lhics, oc*;ording to the 
(;ireek and espociafly aM ording to tin* 1 >orian cf nicept ion, 
Ixung insejfarably bound np with tlie germral health of the 
state, vve «arc m.U j uv;ori.s* d to find the l\y tliagoreans repre- 
sented a< a political league ; nor is it wenjh rfnl tijat tlieir 
follo'.ving was auji.ujg the aristocraev, and that they Ibrmed 
the Stan nc{u?«.l .'^llppov^ers of the (dd J)oriMn consi.it ntions. 
it is unfair, h<»Wi;vx*r, to speak of llie league as ju imarily 
a politi'Ml organization, wi<li though its ]s>lltieal ramifica- 
tions mn t lalbjrly have beennie. Its entanglenient with 
politics was in the end fatal to its exi^uence. ^Jdie ani hori- 
tics ditler hojieles.dy in clironolMgy, but according to the 
lialance of e\idenc<* tlio. lirst reaction n:.ssinst the Pytlia- 
goivAus t.»x»lc pliiee in tin* lifelimo <»f Py tluigoras Ijimsoll 
after the viclfry loiined by (h'otona Sybaris in the 

yexr hlO. I )i.-scnsit)ns ;-t*cin 1»> have arisen al wu.it tlic 
allotnieiit of the conquered lerrit^uy, ami an udvei^e party 
wOiS formed in CnComa uiuler the leaderslii]» of Cyloii. 
Tliis was j»roIwd)jy the Ciiuse of I'ytliag< -ras's withdrawal 
U> Metapontum, wiiicli un a.Imo,-,i. ujiauimon-^ tradition 
assigns as the ]*lace of hi.s dea1h in the end f f the (Jih or 
tin; i>egiiming^ of tlie 0th ccnlnry. Iho league a|>]»ears to 
have continued [>owia*i‘ul in .Magna <drafia till llie middle 
<.»F the, nth ceuuij y, wlicii it w as vioimitly Irani pled out 
by the successful democrats, Th*> meeting-h<ins«*s of the 
Pytliagm-cans were cveiy where Siu ked ami bu) ne<l ; jiieii- 
tiou i.s made in i»articnl:ir t»f *‘lhe hons^. of Milo ' in 
(Votona, where fifty (>r sixty of iJie leading Pythagortiaus 
w'cro surprise*! and slain. The pcrseciil ion tu which tJio 
brothcrluHxl was subjected throughout Magna ttraada was 
the inuiwidiate cause of the sjireud of the Pytliagorean 
phi!ttso[)}iy hi (jree<-e pn»pei*. ihiloJaus, who resided at 
Ihebee in the end of tlie f»th century (ef. l^lato, FhiKd% 
(5 ID), w’as the author of the first WTitten cximsition of 
the s^'stem. lA’.sis, tlie instructor of Epaminondaa, was 
another of these tefugecA. This IhcVian Pytlwigoreaiiisiu 


w^as not without an important influence upon Plato, and 
Philolatis ha<l also discijiles in the stricter sense. But as 
a pliilostqjliic school Pythagorean isui became extinct in 

(j'rcece about the middle of the 'Ith century. In Italy 

where, after a tymporary suppression, it attained a new 
importance in the ] verson of Arcliylas, ruler of Tarentum- - 
the .schcM.d linally disappeared about the sain© time. 

Pyflia(j<rrrnn Vh {Insophj/. 

'i'lic r» ni ml Ihmight of tlio rvlhngorrnn pliilusophy is the i'lt .i 
4»f imrnltiT. tlio nri»gnilioii of tin* ninmiiLal and tnatUcuifitical 
rcicatioiis of things. In tho naive spiciilanun of an oaily iige tlie 
:ihstr:ti.( conMuieiatinn of tln sc lolatioiis was tantainciinf to assort- 
ing thfir t ssi iilial exislt.nco jik l lio cans* s td' nhi'iionu na. lleiu ** 
fin* I’vihagooau thoiiglit Liy:'*tnlli.‘'cd into tin; foniinla tliat all 
things aro niiinh'-r, or that iiiiinl»>.'r is tho ossi-in ol 4;\4‘rythiiig. 
‘*i’ln^ P\ tliagt«ii:uis siein,” s.ivs Aiistoflo, “to liaio looked U]»nij 
iMunlMr as the ]niiici]ile and, so ti» speak, the matter <d whii'h 
existeiHM-s eonsist and again. ‘Mhey snjipo.sed the elements o) 
nnmlMrjslit he ! he i it nn ms of e\ ish.-nee, ami pi fmowneud the a\ hole 
lie.iveii to he li.innoiiy and niimhi-r. *' “Nnmh«>r,” i-ays I ‘hilolans, 
‘‘is gve.'.t and j.'erfert and cnmiiiMf.mt , and thr- prim iph- ainl gui4Je 
of tiiviiie ami Imnifin life.’’ Kantastii-il ns smh a prop(.»sil ion 
Si.nm.ls, we maysliil iec.»:.oii/i* the imdof]\iMg trutli tlial. prt;nij,f>.Mj 
it if \‘.o j* ih-rt llait it is ninuhrj or tl^linit<‘ lual In inatical velaliim 
that .SI. |ia>:i!is om* thing liom another and yo in a sense makes them 
things. Wiiljoiir lium le-r and th(; liir.ilat i* -n. whieli niimU i' hiing.s 
there would In* <in!y i haos. and t.ho jllimitahle, a thonglit ahliorn-nt 
!•> the. (ot i-k miiMi. Nnnila r, Ihetj, is the |»rin' iph; of order, tii>‘ 
prim ijde hy whirl, a .nsn-.o.'. rii- orih-i.-d world snhsi.'-ts. So we may 
perliaps r- !jd<‘i tin* tlion^rld tliat is «’in‘.i. ly and n;,in*ii:..l\ e.% pre.-.s. il 
in (.lie i;i ! erain <=s of i he Ij.mI, 'I hey foim I tJe; ej’.iel' il’iint nil ions, 
t*r ralhef* gronnds, of lln.-ir ]*osirion in the legn'd.ai' inowiiiei't.s of 
the h.eavtnly hodi«s and in tin* h.-irmonv <4' jmt.'-ieal Mem.ls, the 
li* pemleiiL'C i>f u jiii h oil legnlar mailiemavie il inn i n al.s tin y were 
a.i>jiaf(*ntly t in* lirst (o di-« oVi.r. Tl.ie iamoiis lio oiy r.f the haniioii’v 
i..i' the s|iher s eomhiii.;-: i*!ea.s : tin- se\ oj-, plam lsare ihe n 

goiden ehord.s of tin* lieaveiily In-ptai ln:>rd. 

Immediately l•onT;e 1 .ted with i In. jr « <. ij ( ntl ilrxrr! m; is tin- tlnor;. 
<*f cijiposiii.s Jn id hyiin- I’ylliagoii.ans. N nmlM rs are dii ided into 
od<i and ev.'ii, and Ii'-.m) t!io eomhlnal ion of odd iind (‘Wii tlie 
uniiilM-t^s tln niselvos .atid iherethiv ail tiling.’ ' set m Uiiesnlt. 'the 
odd iiumher ^va•i Ideniili< d with lie- limited, fin* oven with the ini- 
lirniled, 1 m evi 11 iiiiiidieis may he ]n-rpetnfd!y halved, v. horea-- 

the oiM Jiuir. t..eis (at le.isL the eaiiii-v one.^h laniig without laetors. 
M-eni to stand in solid slngh in A.Il things, ai:« ordingl;, , wi i *. 
d.ri\id hv llie rylliagoreans from the ((»mhination O'f tin* Umili'! 
and the niilinui<:<l ; and it is in Iiarmony with Ih.e (Inn k spirit 
that tin* place «d‘ lionour is accorded to tho odd or the lin.iteti. 
I’Vdlowing out tin- same tlionghl, t hey d* vi lopeil a ll.sl often fmnia- 
iin iitul opposiliniis, whieli i iriighlv leM ijihli .-’ li'e tahh s of 1 aiiegori' " 
liamed hy hiler jihilosojiln rs ; --i; J liniiti dand unlimited ; {‘Jj odii 
and even: one .nnl many; (i} light and h'ft ; (h) Tnasctilinc 

and feminine ; (ti) re.-- 1 ami mntion ; (7) straight and eiofiked : (.s) 
liglit and darkness; fV*; good and evil ; (Iti; stjiiarc* and old»>ng. 
'J’he nrbitrarinesy tif tlie list and tin; mingling «»f imitliematicai, 
ph\si«-al, a»nl i ihie.tl i ont r.i-^ts are eharaetoi isli.* (jf tlie iiifaney of 
s|HM Illation. 'Mu' union of opi»o-.iTiv; in v.hif h eni'sist.s tin- 4fxiKt 
ein*o o»r things is harim.ny ; ln nei* llie r;xpre.'‘rd(m already «|iiotevt 
that tlie wln.ih; Inavcii oi- tlio wliole •’* 'leise is hariuony, iSnt ii 
is to Ik- noted that inf erpi-'dal itnis of I\vl hagvin-anisin which ioj»n- 
.sent tlie t\hoh: scsti-m as founded on the (qi]>osition of unity ami 
duality, arnl snpjMise this to liave la i n (■xf.Ji<dlly ideiilLliod with 
the of>position 4)f form and matter, of divine activity ainl jvassivc 
maleiial, lanst lx* nnhesitatingl y rejoi ted as l.H^-traying on tne sur- 
fac«* lln ir po.std'Jar.onic origin. Still more i.s this the ease when 
in Neoplatonie fashion tin y go r»n hideiivt* this original “j, position 
IVuiii the supreme I'nity or (Jod. The further spendations of tin- 
rylhagoreaii.s un tlie snhjoei of TUimbf*!- rest mainly un ajialogios. 
whieh often l¥*ootjm eaprieious nnol t*‘nd to lose theiu.-^-l vos at Jaxt 
in a ham-ii symbolism. The? deead<*, ms tlie basis of tin* niinieric al 
systeig, atnaMitsl to Ihem to ouinpiehend all <.tln.-f numhers in 
itst*lf, and to it are applied, thorefure, fin? e.jdthcts quotcHl oIkwo 
of imiiibev ill general. Similay l.*uiguage is licld of the iiuiuIku 
“funr,’' because it i.9 tho lirst B^purre number ainl is also ihe poten- 
tial ilecadc (1 4-2-1 3 -p 4 == 30} ; Pythagoras is ceh bralod us the dis- 
coven-r uf the Indy rcTpaKTvSt “tlie foimtain and root of t*ver-li\diig 
iiatunc” “Seven " is called nnd 1 :k.*chuso within 

the decade it has uoither factors nor product. “Five," on the 
other liiurid, signifies Juarriage, Wause it is the unioai of the first 
iiiasculine with the first femiuiiie number (3*1-2, unity feeing c?hii- 
tfidered as a nnmlxr apart). Tho thought already hocomes mere 
fanciful when “one*" is Identified with rcas<m, iJecaus© it is nu- 
changeabik ; *' two " with opinion,, beoauso it is nulinuted luid 
imletenuiiiate ; “ four ” .with justice, twHsaxiee it is tlitt fimt srpmrs 
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ljumbor, the product of equals. More legitimate is their appUeiition I 
of number to geometry, acci’nding to whieli **one” was ideiiM'fk-fl j 
vrith the point, “two” with tho* lino, “ tliiee with llie snrhue, | 
and “four” with tho cube. In the history of music; tlie I 

goroan sehool is also of eonsideraide iiuportuii'-i* from the devt*lo|i- 
mout whieh the theory of the ovd^vo owes to its L;em)HM*8; aecortling 
to soino a-.;fi)iiu<;s the disoovory of tlie liarieoiii*; system is due to 
J’ythagoras iiimstdr'. 

As a] read V uienti(.»ned, the Tnovoim-uts of the; ln*avenly bodi 
fornioil for tlio i’ytliagoreans an illiisi r.-ctiiin on a guind scale c^l the 
truth of their theory. Their c'n.smolo;.dc:il system is also iiitcacst' | 
ing on acijount of peculiarities wldcdi m u le it out from tlu; current ; 
eoiirM*ptions of auticpiity and bring it c uriously near to the luodeiii I 
theory. Coiu'id viiig the miiccrs.', like, fjiaiiy <‘aily tljiiikc-is, as a j 
sphere, they pla-'ed in the ht'art of it tie* central lire, to which tht*y i 
gave; th«* name of the hv-arlli or altar of lh«.- universe*, tln^ i 

idtadel or tliront3 cjf Zeus. Ai’oiin*! lids move tin; t*-n In.-avcnly | 
liodir's — farthevsL off the Ineivon oi‘ th - li\**d st irs, then the five j 
planets kiio’vn to aiiLifiuity, then llu* the moon, the earth, | 

aiivl la.stly the c.*imrts--rarth {di^rixiho:*'*, whi'di levc.lves bet w ei-ii ' 
t lie eartii and t he ci'iit r.d tii e and thus < o;u pie! ' s t h(.- saerod ihv a le. ! 
Uevolving along \\iLli the. earth, llio last-mentit.incil body is alwavs i 
int«*r]>Osod as a sliield liclwi’en us and the ilir* i t imv.s of tlm central i 
tire. ()ur light and he, at 'amie lo us indirc<‘tly by way of retle\i'*n ■ 
IVom the sun. When t’ne earth is cm the .^anie side of the • i*njr.-»| i 
lire as tie* sii!i, we have, day ; wdien it is v>i] ll:«c other side. nigliT. : 
'riiis atfriluil io!i of tho ch.iiig' S of '.lay an. I iiiglit i*i the cat lids *e.\ .n ! 
niotirui le-l u|i dii\ . tly lo the ii'Ue tlcDi v, n i sti<»u as llie maeliinciy ■ 
of ill.- ♦■i^nn-al lire and the ctiunliO'-c.m li was <Iis[>ensrd with. The • 
* ounf f-r h be.Mine Di-.- \v‘.T.tei-n le-ni i pin re, aid the c.iith r*:- i 
V'dv d . 1.1 i(.s own a %I.s insb. a 1 <.'f umiu-I an iiM igin.-irv cejitre. lint, ; 
a.s app'ars fi-oui lij.; ab.>ve, ill-,*, i T li ie<n '-a n a.si r«*noin_\' i.s a)-o i 
r niiai 'x ibl.- .as h iving .st I ribun d a plane! aiy inolion to iho ‘-arth : 
i ii - {e.id fii’ ni.iking . •;ioh • i he a n-e. ,u* i h«* nni v* r*a-. a ft« r- j 

w ards, wll- n I he ' her h eon l.-iiilo'd tlio tie. «'/y of ( 'ojH ini.-us, th-* * 
indiehu r.i i li it lay again I i: waa it ^ hc^dheu and I'y th:ig*>re.an *’ j 
c h irae! f-r. I 

The .ii>- trine wdiich t!ie ni'-nney <>!’ m-ankind nvsi>i*iat<'S ine.-t ] 
.dua.-ly wiMi I’vt li ig'»ras’.s uaiir.- is lli;.r c»f Die i i.uiMnigi at i<rn of; 
soul.s .M r. I'KM o.vrfMMs (v. r. 'r!c»u^ii \ j-lcntly ofgia al impui-t- j 
a;ii*e {'.•r I'l l.'n .-.'o: is hini-n ir, it dor s leU st..;<d in any vay ob\i<.,iis j 
eiMin.”.ion with hi- phih)s.»j>Iiy proje-r. 11<- s, i.-nis to 1 1. a '*m adopted I 

i ii ‘ idea. tV'Cii ib.-: t bajjiie My.slrT;‘-s. Th'* l;.'di!\ lii-- »'f tin- I 
aci;o! din',c lo tlris <!in'ij ine, is an inji't i e.»ii)ti uit .sntlered for :.dns j 
comuitt'.' i in a fonn -r r-.taie of r-.s isi e.ijei*. At de.t.dj the M>nl n-in.s j 


uscolivi.sin of the Jewi.sb of tlw: Essc-rie.s ficoins, ns Zeller ooi» 
temls, to bci due to a- strong iiifasLcm of Ncopythagdic-.aii eicun'Uts 
At a still later period Neopythagoroanism set ii]i rythagoiio’- am 
Aj)olh>iiius of Tysiria not only as ideals of the |»hilosopijie lib- bu 
Uo as pn»]»hct.s ajid wondc.’r-workcrs in immediate c*oniioiinir-:iiien 
with another world, aid in tlie details of their lives" jf is easv 
to lead tine desire; to emulate the narrative- of tin* fecsoels, Thc- 
/.v/e ol At»o!i<)nius by IMiilost ratns, wldeh i>' for the ino'-i part an 
liistorie.-tl roniatu e, lu-lcmgs to the fjil Chris! i.i n is-nini y. 

s i| i.M*iis.sii''ii i‘| I ’y I* [ .:tii , in liis / V» r, ji, j , 

is very fi lit ; hi- n{ ci n.M(leiiin:«* in Her la.^r veljujir of lin* 

with ! ho Xoni lli.-ij' •r.;iii.'.;, ei.'ii h-i-i(| r.s t|;i.; ji|i-eiir'.s* ir.- . »!’ No' >] 'hi! i mi isJii 
llio prifi»:t li’f- i-.-i ::ii I'f 1 h« Ivs .iMii 'I’lii.- I ■ 1 111 j.-i ; »! :s lii'iiMieraiihs ih-niili;.' 
wilii sjii-i irti ol Ihe- ‘-nl;) i I :ui- IJii lo .*'iMe.l. (A. 

I'lfOia^nn'i •tn G’c 'tnKlrif. 

As tbo- i litre hi iivl i< OA ol go«>hn-trv into (Iroti-.eo i.s by 
roiuiinui rnih-.eiii attributed to Thales, so;.!! ;i le ;■ ;..n.M:‘d that 
to Pythagoras i.-i cliu; tlic Iniuom* c-1 Imsinu' rui n’d laailn;- 
uiatie.s to tin* r.ank of a sedeuce, WT* know timt tin; carlv 
Pylliagcuv-nis [oddi-dn d uotliiug, and tli.-.l, Mio:e« or. t|n-v 
I'ofen'cd all tln.ii' di.si*i»\i*j'ies Indc to tin ii- uia-t*. r. |S. 
PlIlLuLAr.-'.) llein-c' it is tiol jn.s.^ll.!.* t'* -.purulo bi.s work 
from tlmt of liis r-.u ly di.-eip], .s, auti w i' inn.'-.t t liert bu-'- Uc-.;t 
flu; gisuin try of tin* tmrly i Vl liugcirean seb'-o! ns a wljoli-. 
\\*c know tliat Py thayoras mado nuudu-is thr- i.*f lii.s 

pldlo.-c.'nhic-.nl .sy.-iem, as wi-H pliy. i» al a.'; iindupliy denf, 
aucl that he.* tiuilod tin: study of ge-uufti y with ib.at td’ 
ariihuietic*. 

'J’ho t’oliowiug statonieids bavo Ih-c m b.oided d«.ovn to 
n.s. (o) A rid otic i. o, .say.s ‘'tin- P\ llhiyj •I'c au.s 

tir.d applied tin irisdves to nndlii’mntie.s, a .'..•ienei; whinh 
llu*y i!ni»ro\fd ; and, pern tmtod s\i\]i it, tl’oy Jhiided tlmi 
tfiL* priin:i]»l»-s of matln inat it-i wrv..- tin* prui*-' pi,-, of al! 
tbing.s.'' (4) KiiduAuns iufoi'in.s us tliat ‘* ! Vt hagor.i.s (.-bangtal 
geometry iutc» tin' lorm cd' a. liberal sei'.rin-' , rogardiu.g it.-> 
[»riin-iples in a purely ab.-.tiart mnrmer, ainl iuve'rtigaled 
it.s theorem.s from the iinmaleiinl .'onl i n.lelha-t ual ].c)iut <d‘ 
\iew (d-i'Acos' Hol ’* I (,•) | >iogi. l*:n i'tiu,s (viij. 


vvh il it; liM-i s.) vn in ih * )»ie‘.i-nt li!e. r* w.ud cd‘ tin- bi-a is to j 

e.nio, or t! Ingher aH' pno r i- gi'^^'s of tin; univ-.n-rw-, 
whilt! ih.- eiinj s r« e« ive their pe.ni -.li nim I. in 'fait i Ih.it 

iheg n ! i] l-d is (u live aiVe.sh in u seii -.s of Imm in <fr ;niiii;.>i luin. 
the iiil.nrv: "f the l.iolilv je.ive.i h ing d'.'tenuiiied in each e.yse 
tha dee Is done in tli ; life Just ended. This i.- ihe .same lim Mine 
of ivi ribiiT ion an 1 piiritieai ory 3va ;nh I'ing u » u> in Plai.o’.s ; 

mythi^’.il d -.stiin! i«.»ns nf a fntiU' lii'e. Tlry .-ue! bi'rrowed hy hiiu | 
ill their sidcil.-nh-e fVoiu the Py ihagoj-.'.tii.s or (?*'»n) a etniuin'ii .seinvi; j 
ill ihr M\.sleries. Ill nd.Oh e \rilh this 1« iigi<iiis v?--\v o\' Jih .:\s I 


II) ndates tliuf ‘‘it wa.s Pytha;g‘ras who carried =unrTn 
to pc'rfocd ion, after M o. i i.s -Miad lii>t found emt tin; privi 
cupie.s of t ho elelnetii s c-f that .*-ri.-iiee. as A Viliel idi s tells u.s 
ill the sec'ond Viook »»f jiis //Ab.-e// .g* J ; anil tin- 

part • •f tho sc ieueo to w b.ielii Pylhagcu'.'is ;ip]d.ie'l Jjliiiself 
above all otbois was arithun tie.” (-/i A* c'*»rdiii;.r to Ari.s* 
toveiins, llio tnilsi<*ian, P\ f h ay .-i.euis t*' c-decun.'d 

aiillmurtic; nbovo ev * ly thing, ami ha\c‘ advain-ed it l\v 


a stage nf pi\.ih it i,>:i wi-ri.- I Ji-* ethical jii c, ! ji(s of t he s. Im.oI, im. ul; al- 
iug r-’Yercuo- towaui--. the gods and l.a parents, ju-iive, geutleue^.s 
tc*in]>erani:e, parity cT lif'. ]'r.i\'‘.'r, I'cLoilar .sel f- c-xaniuiaf ioui, and 
tluj nbservain !■ of v.i! iuii-s rit ual re, piir. meats. 

Poiuieil iijg its i-rjii-.s in this wny with re.'i:/;ion :iinl the i-Iea of a 
fuiuri-. lilc.. tlje. I*;, tli-vgorean soric;i.-s laid in tln.in IViaii tin* In- 
ginning a gi-i'iu oi* asci-ii.:isai .\nd enuT. a.pl j i i\ i-. luv.si i. ism which 
it was left for a later age fully to d welop,. d’he 1 'yt h.agoic*.an lit'.- 
Was ib-stiiied to survive the pcculi ir docuiiics <»r the Ikydiagorc.in 
philosophy and to ha giafieil cm liter philo.'^opliie icba.s. The 
a.s<.:eiieism whieh charaeteri/.i.-d it upj»ciu.s in tlie Jtli »-entiny u.e. 
in eh.ise eonne.xion wath the Orpliic, Mv‘-;fcrii*--- ; and lie* Pytha- 
gc>rf*aii.s ” of tint time are iVe-pn'ntly tin- hiitts of th-- Mew Atljcni.-ui 
Comody. In the Alex.indrii ri ueriod tin' Pvth.igon-ni trailition 
»truek deeper rviols; in Alexandria and e!scw\ Iutc .seln»r,ls ol nn*n 
arose vailing Ihom.selve.s Pyl lia-gm’eaus, Imt niorv airiiraielv ilis- 
tingTiishc*d by rnodejn eritieisui as Neepylh.'igonMn.s, seeing that 
their philosopliie.al doctrines .iro c vi«leiitlv di'i i\ chI in vnryiTig pro- 

{ mrtioiis fmiii Plato, Aristoth;, and the Stoics. Jn gc rmral it may 
>0 said that they develop the mystic side of the Platonic* dc^etrinc; ; 
arnl only ho far a.s t.hi.s i.s eounoctvMl with the similar speculations 
of Pytliagoras can lh»;v claim lo be followcr.s of tin* latter. Tb-n* e 
moil lik-o Plulareh, wlio jiersonally ]'rer'r t»» 'all thvnisc*lv 
Platonists, may also Imv eonaiclerc‘d as wirliin tin* scope* of t.hi.s 
Pythagorean revival. Tlie link that really eomu-ets these !Neo- 
pytlingoreans wnth tho Samian philo30]>iier and distingui.slies tlH*m 
froin Uic 3 oilier schools of their time is their ascetic ideal of life and 


di\crting it from llic itf i»iminc;cc and b\' liki iii:!/.- 

all tilings ti) iiuuibir.s.* (c) 1 >i.e_:cin. .s Luetdius ( > iii. 1;>; 
reports oil tlio snijn;* nut hoi'ity tlml I’vthn ra-^ was tlu' 
lir.st porsciu who inij-iMbu'cd nica.-ui c.s au*l w viglit.-: aiucu;.' 
the'. (Troeks. ( /') Ilo tli.se:, >\ en cl the umm-rical rilatumscd 
the musical ?r^ ;ile (DIog. La* it., vili. II ). (f/) Pntcdus^ 

sa\s that “ tlio word ' iiia.lhc mat it .s ’ (.rioiuatc'd with, tl o 
Pytliagoroaus.-' (4) We Iv^aiu al.'O from the saino nurhor 
i(y tliat tli*A Py t! lug* u'eana madu a foiirfoM dix i.siou c-f 
mat)u'!nau’c*al sc-io]u*o, alU’il>uling ouo c>f its parts to tho 
“lio^ many” (rA 7rd*roi ) and tlu* tvlJn.-r to tlie **h*.>\v much" 
(to '»ryjXi'Koi ) ; aiid llii v a.s.siein;d 1*) c‘ac.*li of those part-S a 
twofold divisiem. They said that dise rcto c.piantity tu* the 
“bow many is ertber absolnto or n'lativt*, and tliat i!oi. 
tinued quaulily or the “liow much ” is cither stable or in 
motion. Itoncc tlicy laid down that aritliiuetio conteni- 
jdates that discrete <|uantil y whicdi .sub.si.sts by it.self, but 
music thatwliich i.s rc.*Iatcd tc.) aiiotlicr j and that gec^metry 
coii.sidcrs Ooiiliiiued qiiJiiitlty so far as it is iiii movable, 


1 Priu lu-s Difuli.ielms, In jirimum Awe/h/o- Eim'Cfitto'xun liOn/m 
Comtnf^iita f'ii, cd. FritMllein, ]>. On, 


tlioir prooccMipation with roligion. In rtdigiotis .spcruhithm they - Merris was a king of Figypt Avho, Hcrodotnf* Udls lived 900 yearn 
{>aved the ^\'fly for the Noordatotiio conception of Goil as imrac.isiir' before hia visit to that cxunitry. 

ftbly tmnRecn’ding the world ; and in thoir thirst for prophecies, Aristox., i’Voj/T>j., ap. Stob., ErJoj. PA/ys., i. 2 . f- 

fjmiciesj and aigns tliey gave.expi-cewion to the prevalent longing I * Ihoci, op. cit., p. 4 .%. 
for a superiiatairal lyjveiution of the divine nature and will. The 1 *** n't., p. 35 . 
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but that astronomy (/; cr<paipiKy) contemplates continued 
cpiantity so far as it is of a seJ^inotive nature, (t) Diogtmcs 
J^aertius (viii. 2o) states, on the authority of Favorinus, 
that Pythagoras “employed definitifms in the inathema- 
ticiil sultjeets to which ho aj^pliod himself.'* 

Tlje f(»liowing notices of the geometrical work of Pytha- 
goras and the early J^ythagoroans are also preserved. (1) 
’'Die Pythagoreans detinea point as “unity having positiim'’ 
(l*rocl., ojK cit., p. OT)). (2) They considered a point as 

Hiifih>grnis to tiie monad, a lino to the duad, a supeiiicies 
to the triad, and a body to the tetrad p. 1>7). (3) 

Tliey showed that the ]»lane arouml a is completely 

iilleil by six c<iuilat«.‘ral triangles, four squares, or three 
regular liexagoiis (?/>., p. .‘U)r>). ( t ) Kudeiiuis ascribes to 

them the disco\ei*y of the tlieorem that the interior angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles, and gives their 
[troof, wliich was stibstantiully tlie same as that in Puclid I. 
.‘52^ 07/., p. .'570). (o) Proelus inbuins ils in liis comment- 

ary oil Knclid I. I t tliat iMideiniis says that the proldeius 
concerning the. appli<‘Mtioii of areas — wlicre the term 
“ aiqilication ’’ is not to be taken in its n stricted .sense? 
(Trapft/^oAi/), in which it is used in this pro|)o.siiioii, lait 
also ill its with.T signiHcation, embracing r7rep/:io\/j and 
cWciifi^j in wliicli it is used in Jkiok \ 1. JVops. 2S, 29 
-—are old, :iiid inventimis of the Py tliagoreans - (///., p. 
110), (iV) 'J'liis is coniirmed by I’lutaroli,'^ wlio says, after 
Apollodorii.s, that Pythagoras sacritioed an ox <.ni finding 
the geometrical diagram, eitlier the one relating to the 
hypotenu.se, namely, tliat the square on it is ecpial to the 
sum c»f the Mjuares on tlie sides, or that relating to the 
pi’oblein con(*cniing the ajiplication of an area. ‘ (7) 

I 'luta rch *“* also ascribes to l\tliag(»ras tlio solution of tlie 
problem, 'To c(»nstruet a ligure e<pial to one and similar to 
another given ligure. (S) hludemus states that Pytliagoras 
disetnered the (.‘on struct ion of the regular solids (Procl., 
.,J,. cit., 1 ,. C.l). (1.) Ilii q/asii.s, the ] Pythagorean, is saitl 

to have perished in the s(:*a on account of his impiety, 
iiifismueli as lie })oasted that ho first divulged the know'- 
ledgo of the s[»}ierc with the twelve ]»entagons (the in- 
scril>ed ordinate (hMiecahedron) : llippasus assumed the 
glory of the discovei'y to himself, when'as everything bc- 
IoMg(‘d to Him ''for thus tliey'^ designate Pythagoras, and 
do not call him’ by name.'’ (10) The triple interwoven 
triangle or pentagram star-.sliaiiod regular pentagon -- 
was used as a .symbol or sign of lecognitioii by t he l*ytlia- 

^ Wo lorini, TiowoK'or, fiuin a fragmerjt of riuniiiiu.s, \vliirh lias Imcn 
liiiinloil rlowii Ijy Eutooius in liis corrinuMil.ary on Llie (Julies uf AfU)!- 
loTiiiis CunicfK cK }>. 11}, tliat Mio an<-ioiit gODiiirtors 

nbsorvofi two riglii hii^Il'S in carli .species of triangle, in llie e<jnilateral 
first, then in tlie isosi.t^es, an<l lastly in the. .scalene, wliereas later 
writers jnovcil the theorein g'Mier.'illy thus Tlie three inti rnal angles 
of every triangle are L*(]ual to two right angli'.<.'’ 

- The woril.s of IVoclns are intoivsting. “ Acconliijg to Lludeiuus 
the inventions iesi>ec ti!ig the ajipHrafinnf < »7v.c.^, jiiul areas are 

nneient, ami are (lue to the Pythagonrans. Moderns, hoi row inji^ the.se 
na/nos, trinsferreil them to the .so-(!iiIle<l conic lines, the jiarahola, 
the hyptirbola, tlie ellip.se, as the older school, in their nomenchiture 
A:*OTicornii)g the dcserjjdion of an as in plavn on a finite right line, le- 
gariled the terms thus : — An area is .said to he ojtpVu'd iTrapci.fid\\fiu) 
to a given right line when an area equal in content to .some given om? 
i-s deserihtMl thereon ; hut. when the hasc of tlie area i.s greater than 
the given line, then the area i.s said to be in (uTrtp^dWetv) ; Init 

when the base is leas, so Dmt some i»art of the given liii«iJie.s without 
the (leseribed area, then lliC area is said to bo in d*\fcci (eWclneiy). 
KncHil u.sc.s in this way in hi.s sixth book the terma e:cct!tij9 ami deft/it, 
. . , The term appllcntiitn (vapafidWeiy), which w'C owe to the Pytha- 
goreans, has thi.s signilieiition. 

* Xoii jHts&e sua viler rid src. Kpicurxim.^ c. xi. 

^ Btrc vpd^Xripa Tr*.pi toO irapapo\i)f. Some authora, 

rendering the last live word.s “ ooneeriiiiig tlio area of the parabola/' 
have ascribed to Pythagoras the quadrature of the paralx>)ai which was 
one of the great discoveries of Archinicdc^s. 

* Jih/mp. viii., Qiuest. 2, c. 4. 

* Tanibllchus, t)e Vii. c. 18, s. 88. 


gorcans and wa.s called by them “health** (vyi€ia)J (11) 
The discovery of the law of the three squares (Euclid 1. 
47), commonly called the “tlieorem of Pythagoras/* is 
attributed to him l/y many authorities, of whom the oldest 
is Vitruvius.^ (d 2) One of the methods of finding right- 
angled triangles wliose sides can be expressed in number.s 
(Pythagorean triangles) that setting out from the odd 
numbers — i.s referred to Pythagoras by Heron of Alex- 
andria and Ih’oclus.^ (1.3) The discovery of irrational 
quantities i.s ascril»ed to Pytliagoras by Eudeiiius (Prod., 
(>//. c?7., ]\ Gb). (11) The three proportions— anthmotioal, 
geometrical, and liarinonical— -were known to I’ythagoras.^^ 
(lo) iambllchus ” says, “ FonnerlY, in liie time of Pytlia^ 
goras and the mathemalician.s under him, there were three 
means only — the aritii metical, the gtxmietrical, and the 
third in ord(‘r whidi wa.s known by the name subx.’ontrarv 
(c/rtrarr/a), luit wJiicli Archylas and Hi]n»a.sus designated 
the harmonica 1, since it ap]Kared to indnde the ratios 
concerning harmony and melody.” (H)) The so-calkd 
most purfect or musical pro]*ortion, c.g., G : «S : : 9 : 1 2, 
which conqirehend.s in it all the former ratios, according 
to rambliclius/- i.s said to lie an invention of llie Ikiby 
loniaies and to lia\e been first In-ouglit into (Jreoce b\ 
Pytliagoras. (17) Arilluaetical ]irogre.s.sion.s wen* treated 
by tin; Py thagoreans, and it apj>ea]-s fr<)m a passage in 
Ixunan that Pythagoras himself had consiib.-rcd the special 
ea.se of Iriant/ulitr nninbers ; Pythagoras asks some one, 
“ How do you ceiiul '} ’* he replies, “ One, two, three, fonr. ’ 
Pythagoras, internipting, says, “Do you see? what you 
take to be four, that is ten and a [lerfeet triangle and our 
oath.’*^'* (1*^) The odd inimlHU'.s were railed by tin; lA llia- 
gorean.s “ gnomons/’ and were regan.lcd as generating, in 


" l.iiciali, Pro in. Sffl.nl,, s. ; ab-o .sfliol. on A ri -tl < >)jb. , i\nft., 

611. Thill lh(i J*ylliii;;ore;ii».s u^vaI siiich sytn]>ols w« kani from 
Tambliclnia (/v* Vit, o. 3;.k 2'}7 and 2-.1-S). Thus liginc is 

lefonoil tn PylhMp*ras him.sclf, Mml in the .Mhhlle Ages w;is (v.iJh.’d 
Ptjlhnnfft'iv fnjn tt! ; even .so hdo .o-s p!ir:ioi*!.'‘ii.s it was logJirdod by liim 
as a symbol of health. It is to h.avv obtaiiu-d it.s sj»tvial inuiio 

fn*iji ihc IvIUt.*'; f, 7, i, 0 ( - et), a having bion writU-n at its proniinont 
vrrlims. 


Pe J/v//., ix. , Prsvf., 6, 7. Amou^'st othor iiutliorifios jire 
.r>io}7.i •Ilf'S liiicrtius (viii. 11'*, I'rorlii.'* (np, df., p. :i)m1 Plutmf.li 

(nt -rittp., (J). l^lutnivh, ho^^^•Vl•r, .at tribni i s totlm. Kt;ypt iaiis the kiiow- 
le«lj?e of this llmoivin in llie [>arl.ieular wln ro tin* .side.s an* 3, I, 
ami i» {Jhf Js. vl Osir., c. 56). 

•' Ifcivm Ahtx. , (if'i’hi, rt Sfrrrfyin. Jltl., ed. F. Tlnltsch, |»p. 56, 
1 J6 ; J’nM'l., op. Lit., j». 428. TJie method of Pyt!ia^<>ras is as 
J’lillowg : - In; took an odd inimlior as the kes.ser .sale; then, having 
.squ:ir*Ml this mindnT and diniini.'ihed the .^jqn.'irc by unity, he took 
half the remainder as tho gre.'itor .siMe, ami by lukling unity to tliis 
minib^T be obtaiind tlie liyi>oti.*nuse, e.r/,, 3, 4, 5 ; 5, 12, 13. 

Nieom. Oer. , Inlnul. ^Ir. , 0. xxii. 

In Xiromavhi A rUhmrJicam., ed. P iVunmliiiH, p. 141. 

A- Op, fil., p. I 6S. 7\s an example of this jiroportion Xieomae]iu.s 

and, after him, Iainbliehu.s give tlio uumbers 0, 8, k, 1*2, the baiinoni' al 
ainl ai itbiiietical means la twceii two iiuml»(;M forming a geomolrie 
. - , , , , / *lah a \ b - 

pro pur lioTi with the numbers tlioniselves l^nu- 


bliehns further relates ) that many F'^’Miagonsuis iiia<io use of thi.^ 
proportion, a.s Aristaui.s of Crotonri, Tiina us of lioeri, Pbilolaus and 
AreiiYta.s of Tare.nl nin, and many otlier.s, and after Miein Plato in hi.s 
Tiittfvna (.SCO Nieuin., Inst. Arithin., ed. Ast, p. 153, and Animad’ 
^wriiionrs, jqi, 327-320; and Iambi., op. ciL, ]». 172 .^ 7 . ). 

IMufv irpdiTiSt 4, voL i. p. 317, ed. C. Jaeobitz. 
i-i Yyu}p.itiv meiiiis lli.at by whieli anything is known, or**crilerioiP'; its 
oldc.st concrete significaiion seems to 1 h:» the cari>enter*s square {nomm) 
by whieli a right angle is know'n. Hence it came to denote a per- 
pcndieiil.'ir, of wbicli, indeefl, it wa.s the archaic iiamo ( Procl u.s, op. dt., 
p. 283). Oiionion is also an iii.stiuniont for measuring altitude.^ by 
nroMins of whiob the meridian can be found ; it denotes, further, t)io 
index or style of a sun-dial, the shadow of which points out ilie hours. 
In geometry it means the wjuarc or rectangle About the diagonal of n 
.square or rectangle, together with the tw'o complements, ou accuitnt 
of the resemblance of the figure to a carpentcr'e square ; and then, 
more generally, the similar figure with regard to any parallelogram, 
as defined by Euclid II. Def. 2. Again, in a Htill more general 
signification, it means tho figure whicb^, being added to any figure, 
preserves the original forin. See Heron, D^nitiones (59). When 
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a&raach as by the atlditiori of siieeoHsivo gnomons — consist- 
ing each of an odd number of unit squares — to the original 
stjuare unit or monad the square form was preservetl. (10) 
In like manner, if tlio simplest oblong (ct€/>.>/x>;k'€ 9 ), connist- 
ing of two unit sc^iiares or monads in juxtaposition, be taken 
and four unit squares be placed about it after the inanner 
of a gnomon, and thou in like manner six, eight . , . iniit 
squares be placed in succession, the o)>long form will ]>e 
))reserved. (20) Another of his doctrines was, that of all 
solid figures the sphere was the nn^st beautiful, ami of all 
plane figures the circle.^ (21) According to lauiblichus 
the l*yt.hagorcans arc said to have found the quadrature of 
the circle.- 

Oil (examining the pnroly £jconiot.n<-.'d work <’>!* Pyl.lia^oras and 
his iMrlv^ disf•i|lll^s, as in the ]»n. 0 L‘ding t‘.\i rarts, wi* 

tliut it IS iinicli coiK-ci :n'd with tlio ^foruflry of :in.as, and \\a aiv 
in'ha«l .struck witli its tdiar.-u lc»*. This appears in tin 

(.") (.nnccniing tlio n]» a jilauo witli tigun .s - 

for floors or walls rovj-ivd with lilos ol various colours wi.n; I'loiiiiion 
in Pgypt ; in the construction of the ro.L^ular solids tSh for .s<*nio 
of them arc. found in HgYpti.ni art hilerfme ; in the ]»rohh ins ei»ii- 
ecrniii^ the. a p plication of areas (a) ; and lastly, in the tlc-oroiii of 
I’vth.ai^oiMs (1 1 ), eoiiph’il with lii.s rah* 1‘or the con.sTriieliiui of riglit' 
an^jjled triaiii/h's in niiiiihers \Vi' loam from riiitari h tliat 

th" K; 4 yptians were ac«|iiaintetl willi the eiomcl rural fact th.if. a 
trian^h*. whose sitles contain tliive, four, and live parts is lu^fht- 
:in;_doil, and that tJu; .Kpiarc of tlur i^reattrst side is etjiinl to lluj 
S'pi.ii-es f)f llic sitles < <uitaininir the* ri^hf angle. It is piohihle too 
tliat this tln.-orein iva.s known lo tliein in the siinj'h! ease wlicre the 
right aiigh-il triangles is isos«s;lrs, ina'-mueh a.s it woiiM he at uiiee 
suygesteil hy I lie e<.»nt'.'iii]»l.‘il ion *4' a floor eovi.'r« <l with S4piare tiles 
-- tin? .sipiaro on the diagonal and tin* Mini of the s<piares on the 
siiles <'i;jtit:iiu eaeh four of the right-angled Iriaii.gh's into whieli 
oiu< of the :s((ii!iies is divided hy its diag*uKil. It is easy now to 
•^e.; how the ]>roh](nn to et>nsl iiiet. a sijiianj wliieh shall ho irpial to 
the sum <»f two s«(uares could, in souio eases, he solved mimerieally. 
Kroin t.lio ohscrvatioii of a « Iie«|uer<‘il iHKird it would lie pereeived 
that the in'emeiit in the suei.-essivo formation of sipiares is tic* 
gnomon or carjhniler’s S([iiaiv. l^a.di gnomon c«ui.'<isl.s of an odd 
nn mhei* uf stnianrs, .iml the suert'ssive gnomons eoi ivspond to the 
siK'ces.si ve. odd numl'ers, and iiielmh*, thcriToro, all o»Ul sipian'.s, 
Su|*pose, now, two sf(uarcs are givtni, line consist iiig of sixteen and 
iliv* iitlu r of ninrj unit s«iunivs, and that, it is to form fiom 

tijem anolliei* S4piar<\ It is evident that the s«|narc eonsisting of 
nine niiit si|uarc:5< an take the fmau of the fourth gnomon, width, 
heing placed round tlie fonner stpuire, will generate a Ji<;w .sipiaiv 
containing l.wcntydive unit s(piar«‘.s. Similarly it may have hem 
ohst.MV'cd that the twelfth gnomon, i'onsisting cf twenty-live unit 
.sipiurcs, louhl bo trarisfoniurd into a square each of wlio.-je si«l«‘s 
contains five units, and thus it may have heen seen conversely tliat 
the latter square, hy taking (lie. gnoinoni*' or generating form witli 
resju^et to the s<quarc on twelve units as hase, would pro«liicc tin: 
.square of iliirtecn iinil.s, and so on, 'Phis nndhod required only to 
hu geiKuali/.cd in onlcr to vnaldc Pv thag«>ras to arrive at his luh^ 
for linding J'iglit -angkvl triangles whose si<l«'s can he. • xpn'.s.sed 
in iMunhcrs, which, \vc are told, acts out fjoni Die <Mld numbers. 
The ?/tli .square togtjthcr with llic /Uli gnomon forms the w/ f 1 'tli 
s«|uan? ; if the /«th gnomon contaiii.s unit .squun‘s, in. being an 

odd iiiiiuhi T, wo Jiavo 2;i + 1 — n ~ , wliieh gives the 

rule of Pytliagoias. 

The general prinif of Kuelid 1. i7 is altrihnhsl to Pythagoras, 
hut we havi! tho express st.-ileiiient of I’roelu.s {oji. cit.y p. liilb) lliat 
this theorem was not proved in tli** liisL iuslance as it i.s in tho 
EJcuifints, Tho follovMiig simple and natural way <if arriving at 
the theorem is suggested by P>ivlschneider after Caiuerer,® A 
square can be dissected into the sum of two squares and two etpial 
rectangles, as in lilnclid 11. 1 ; these two rCi tangh'S can, by drawl- 
ing their iliagoimls, ]>e ilecoin posed into four equal riglit-angled 
triangles,' tho sum of tho sides of each being iMjiial lo the sitle of 
the sr(uaro ; again, these four right-angled triangles can he ptai:ed 
so that ii vertex of laich shall be in one of tho corners of the stfuaio 
in such a W’ay that a greater ami less side are in continuation. 

gnomons are added .sucoiissivoly in tliis manner to a square iiioimd, 
the first gnomon may lie rogartieil as that consisting of three .sqiiaixj 
monads, and is indeed tlie constituent of a .simple Greek frtd ; the 
second of live square monads, Ac. ; hence wo have tho gnonionic 
numbers. 

* Oiog. J^aert., De ViL viii. 19. 

* Simplicius, Tut A^istotelLn Phyaicorum lihros qxtaituor priores Coin- 
vteniaria, ed. H. Diels, p. 60. 

* See Bretach., DU Oeom, vor Euklid^g^ p. 82 ; Caniercr, EudidU 
Ef^., vol. i. p. 444, and the references given there. 
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Tho original si^uaro U thu.i dissected into the four triangles a.s 
before and the tigiiro within, which is the .s<|UHro on the liypotemise. 
This square, tliciefore, must ho equal to the sum of the .squares on 
the sides of the right-angled triangle. 

It is well known tliat the Pythagoreans were nuu:li occupied 
with the construction <if regular polygons and .solid.s, whi< h in 
their co.siiinlog}'’ jilayed an essmitial part as the fundamental forms 
of the • lemeuts of the universe. We can trace the <uigin of thesu 
ni.itheiiiatical speculations in the tlieorem that “the piano 
iu-ouml a point is cmujilctcly fillcil by six cquil.iteral triangles, 
lour sqii.aros, 4»r three itgulMi’ hcx.'igiuis. " Plahi also niake.s the , 
Pythagorean 'rima-us i xpl.iiii “ Kai li .straiglit liiK il ligu re consists 
ol triangles, but all triaii«;lt‘s can be dis.sc*ct(:4l into rcclaiiguhir 
ones which an; eillur i Ics <>r si-ahme. Among the latter the 
most beautiful is tbat. out of ihe dnul •ling of an rupiilater.aJ 

ari.scs, or in wliii li tin: square oT the qciiicr j>eipcndiciihir is three 
limes that of llic .smaller, (ir in Ihe .sni.illi r rpcmlicular 

i.s half tile hypotenuse. lint two or four i iglil- Miighsl i.so.s4.'cles 
Iriaiigh's, prnpi ily jnit ti»g* lln r, foiiii lliv s.juare ; two or .six of 
flic most he.'iutiful scalt’iM* right -angit d Iriaiiglrs IVuin the equi> 
lateral (riangli- ; and out of tlic.sc two li;:iii' .s arise iln* so]i«l.s wlii*-Ii 
corn::q»ond willi the four elements ol 1 1n; r< !il wmiU. the Ut.ra- 
heihon, octaJu difm, ieosaln dnui, and tie* culic”* ; 7 '///?. i v/v, 5^, 
fG, r»;>). Tie; con.sl i lu t iou of tin: regular .sulids i-i tlistin.-Lly 
asi riln*.! to ITtha.gor.is liiinst lf liy Eudernii-’ : Of Dn-.sr: live 

.soli'ls tlirei' — the tetralied roii. the enlu;, .-lud the oelaheilron — were 
know n to the Kgxqdians ami an* to he, found in t heir an liih-i l ine. 
Tict us 'litiw examijie w li.it i.s requiied for tlie < oust ni»u i'Ui of the 
ol her two solitls the icosaln-di'oii and the tl<r !•'« .t I k il roii. In llu; 

lormulioii of the tel rahedron time*, ami in th.it e»f ihe octale*'lion 
huir, «MjU:il equilateral (riaiigles had l^s ii plaei*it with a coniiinui 
Vertex ami ailjiu out si>h s f.oim idt ut ; ami it was known that il .six 
sinli triangles were ]»Iaceil nmud a e.i!nmoii vertex with thiir 
adjaecnt .sides coiiuideni, they W'HiM li«‘ in a pJaue, and that, 
tlun lon-, no solid eoiiM l»e formed in that iiiaiim*!- I‘n>m lln-ui. It 
remained, then, to try whetlier live sueli e.qiiil.itcr.sl trianghis C4uild 
Im* placed .'it a eunniioii \crle.x in like m.nim r ; on tiial it ivouM 
he fuuml that tliey e<.>uld };«• so pi:iCi:d, slid ih it iIku’i' h.ises would 
form a regular ]M Uiagon. 'j’hc exisfeim* ol' a i-.gular p< iilugoui 
wouhl thus become known. It wa.s also kimwii from tin- toi'nj.alioii 
of the cube tlnit three .sqi.irire.s couhl he ['ho ed in a similar way 
willi a. eoinmon veiiex; and that, further', if three iMpial and 
regirlar lK*xag<m.s W4*ie pho-ed roum.l a point a;s eomuuiu vertex 
with adjjiccut sitle.s coincident, they would fojMii a pl.-im*. It re- 
inaiiKMl in this case toe> only to try whether lhre*e erpial regular 
pentagons could he ]»l'iei‘d with a tv<mmoii vcrti'X nml in a .similar 
way ; this on trial watuM he found po-.-Zibh* ami would lead to the 
c«»n.'.tr\ieii<m t»f the icgular ilodecahcdn»ii, whii'U wins the r«'gular 
.solid last arrive; I at. 

We .SCO that I he con.stiaul ion of lire regular |*t‘iif.igon i.s roquii'ed 
hu’ the formaiioti of ea« h of these two regular .%o]id.-i, ami tinit, 
therefore, it must have het ii a di.scoA eiv of P\ ihagoras. If wc 
i xamiiie now wdiat kuowl4*dge of geometiy was I'eqiiired for the 
solution of tfiis prohh’m, we .'•hall see fhai it depeU'ls on Em lid TV. 
10, whi'.li is r4Mlii''e«l To Km li l 11. 11, w liii h |>rohIi iri i.s leilmasl to 
the lV»llowing : To ])roihice a giv* n .straight !iin: .so tlial the rect- 
angle under tin* wh«ile line tJius prinlm • d ami tlie prodm fil part 
sli.ill be equal to the .square on l.lie given line, or, in the l.angn.sge 
of the aiiidenis, 'Po apply lo a giv' ii sriaighi line a re. tangle w liicli 
.sir.all be eqii.il to a given area ii. this ca.s<‘. lie- s.[u:ij‘e on the givmi 
line and wlii. li .shall be e.c. c.s.v//v by a .square. Now' it i.s lo be 
oh.si rveil that the prohh in is .solved iii this nianm-r hy KucHd fA'l. 
30, I st mcthoil;., ami th-it we know on tlie autlmiity of liudcniu-s 
tliat the juohlems com i*rning the o/qd of are. is ami fin ir 
ovrivw,? ami ihjWf. are old, ami in veiition.s of iIk P\ i hagoi-i ans f a). 
Hciici; the. si .'ltd mil I.s ol‘ iamhlielnis • fuii'eniiiig 1 lijijwi.sufj AO — 
that he diviilgetl the .sphere; with the twi'lve jM'iit.agoJis — and c»f 

Ijiici.iU aiid tin* .scliulia.st mi Ai i.stophanes 1 ^ 0 ; that tin* jn nta- 

graim W’as n.sivl a.s a syiuhiil of recoguilion amoug>t llie Py tliagoienirs 
— become of greater iiii|MU’lance, 

Further, the di.scovery of iriational Tiiagnilndes i.s .nscrihod to 
l\vtliiig<uii.s hy Kiidcniiis (PO, .ami thi-s <lisiovcr\ lia.s been ever 
regardcil a.s one of tin* groatc.st of antiquity. It is eoininoidy 
assumed that Pythagor.i.s was le*! to this theory fr(»m the loiisidera- 
tioii of the isosci'le.s right-angled tiiinglo. It .soeiiis to the present 
writer, however, more pjohaMo. that the discovi-ry of inconiiueii- 
siirablo inagnitiidc.s was rather owing to the pro\)lem : To eiit a 
line in extreme and mean rai.io. From the solution of this problem 
it follow'.s at once that, if ou the greater segment of a line, .so cut 
a part bo kikeii equal to the less, the greater segment, regarded 
as a new line, wdll be cut in a similar manner ; and this prix.-ess 
can be continued without end. On the other hand, if a similar 
method be adopted in the case of any tw’o linos which <*an bo ro- 
prestnited numerically, tho process would end. llenoo would arise 

^ The dodecahedron was assigned to tho fifth olcincnt., quinta para, 
niher, or, as some think, to the universe. (See Philolaus.) 
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I ho Uisliiiction IwitwooK common.^nralOo Jin*l incommensurable 
qujintitios. A n^fciviioe to P^in-hd ^X. *2 wnH show that tlio mothtxl 
iihovo in the one nst/d ti> prort^ thai two magintudos arc ineomuieik- 
siimble ; ami in Km.lul X. it will In? «wn that tho greatest 
conunoii measure of two eouimi-iisiii:ihlo inagiiitudes is fonud by 
Ibis y^roeess of rojitimied siihl rartiori. It seems yirnlKibk that 
l*ytha>ct)ras, to whom i.-; atlrilMireil one of the rules for rey^rese filing 
the shies of riglit angled tnangli:s in ntimhers, triiMl to liiul the 
hhloH of an isi.set It s l igUt-anglod tri niglo nuiueru-ally, ami Uiat, 
failing in the alTe::i|.)t, In' .susy>ivl*'«l that the hyyfotfiiuse ami a 
si(h? hrul fio eofrunon ineasuie. He may have deiuoiisirati**! the 
incomniensural.iility of tho side of a sunaro aful its diagonal. Tho 
Mature of tho i>l«i j^roof - an hieh eonsisted of a ix'difc/io trif. {thstn'^i- 
showing that, if tho diagonal be eommonsurable with the 
sale, it would follow I hat the. same uumbiu* wonhl bo otld ami 
i v'eu ^ —makes it more probable, liowever, limt Miis was aeeom- 
j)Ii<lied l»y his sui’oessors. Tho exisliuieo of tin? irrational as 
well as that, of I he regular dodei.ahedrou apyuMi-s to have b*.'eii 
regarded by the sehool as one. of tludr ehief disi-overies, ami to 
jiave l)e(m pn‘s<*rved as a seeiet ; it i.s i'. mark. i Me, too, that a Mory 
similar to that tohl by laml»lii'hns of Hipyiii.sus is narrated of tlie 
jwrsori who first pubii.'ilied tlio idea of the irratioual, namely, that 
lie siilf.-red shipwreek, 

Kmiemns a.sta ilws I lie pn.ddem.s euiieGriiing tho appUeation 4»f 
figures t.«» the I’yihagiuvan.^. 'I'le-. siuiple.st i a.se.s of tho yn‘ol>lcin.s, 
Kuflid VH. 2S, 2if tho.se, naMiely, in which the gi\eii parallelogriim 

is a iapiare. I'orresjujml to thi? jirohh in ; To i iit a giv^m straight 

lino intejTially or (xfeinally so that the reetangio under the 
segm. nls sliali he. cipial to a given rei^ilirieal lignu*. The solution 
of this juiibieni - ill wliieh the soluf iejii of a < pm d rati*.': c»{uatioii i.s 
impli -ii ly eont.iin*‘d - defieml.s on the problem, I''neli<l II. 11, and 
I he tlieoii iiis, Knelid II. I> and d, togetluT with the theorem of 
Pytliagnras. It is [wohable lliat tlie linding of a mean proportional 
l>i lvveen two given lines, or the eonsMneti^iu of .a s/juare whieh 
sfi.ill be e<pial to a given n et angle, i.i liue to I’vtUagora.s liim.seir. 
riu! .s<iliilio!i 4d‘ the mo!v general problem, Knelid VI. *25, is al.so 
atnibuted to him by Plnl.areh \7). 'ihe solution of this [iroblem 
dejvMid.s ou that of tho yiartieular e.aso ami on the appUeation of 
■ar. .as ; it naynires, moreover, a knowledge of the. theoreins ; Similar 
r e-riliiieal ligure.s are to each other .i.s tho .sipiares ou their homo 
litgoMs ;-ide.s ; Ku<:U<l VI. 20) ; and, If threi^ lines are in geoinef.neal 
proyiort ion, the liist is to the thir«l .as the .siju.irc on fh«; frrst is 
lo I he .■'api.'ire on .seemid. Now H ippoerab s of Chios, ahoiit. 

4 to , \vl)o was instniL'ted iu geoiiwtry by the I'yth.agortran.M, 
j»os.sess«‘.d lids knowledge. W a are justilie*!, tln r* foie, iu asi iib- 
ing tin- s«dut.ion of general ]*robieng if not (^with Plutareh; to 
Pythagoras, at lea.-^t to hi.s early snee<‘s.soi s. 

Thf* lhe4n‘*MVi that .sindlar polygon.s arc to em h other iu tho 
(inplii'-ate lalio of their hoimihjguas .side.s invfdves a tii>;t .sketch, at 
lea.st, of tlio iloetrine. of jiroyiortion ami the .similarity of figure...*’ 
Tliar wc owe the fonml ili4.>ii and ili vc^iopmont of llio «loetriiie of 
jiroyiortion to T*\ th.ngoiiis ami his at h<w»l is eoidirineil bv the te.sti- 
mony of Nir-oin ielius (1 t) .and laml'liehn.s (15 aiiil Id), Vroju th«‘.N<* 
ji.'iS'rMges it .'ijjyioirs that the early Pythagoreans wen.5 jn:«]ii.niiit»*d, 
not only with the iirithimtieal and gef»uietrie.al mcan.s betwo«n 
two in.'igiiit mil's, hut also with llieir h.arimmieal mean, whii li wa.s 
then e.’illed “ .sub* mif.iiiry,’' The Py thagoreii n.s were iiiueh uveupied 
witli tile reyiri’seiitat ion of nunihers by geunietneal lignrf.s. Tlieso 
.s pel :n la cii>ris originated with I'ythagoras, wlio was aeiiuairited with 
liie sunimatioo. i»f the natmal iinmher.s, the odd iiuml>crs, ami the 
even immljeTs all of whieh are i’ay»abh* of geonielrieal reyneseiita- 
tiou. Se<* tin? |)ass.ig<- ill I.ueian (17) and tin.* rule for tiiiding 
Pylh.agoreau triangle.-: f'|2) and the ol\"’ervat.ions ther<!oii jfupru. 
On the lather hand, there i.s no evidence to .snpjiort the statement 
of Moiitncla th.it Pvlhagi>ras laid the foumlatuni t/f the do^rtriiie of 
inxy>*'rirftf:fr}f, by pioving that, of all figures having t lie same peri 
meter the eirele i.s the greate.st, ami th.it of all S4>lids Ip^iviiig ihc 

^ F«»r this proof, .see Kiu litl X. 117; '^ee also A.rtstot., AiudylyPr.^ 
i. e. 2.1 .and o. 44. 

“ KiKiehe, (' iiVy* tf.ir an.ftf*\fiuoh'i}f',i S<’/udicn 

d/ s o/,*//v,s Zii Kiictitf'A Eli'niciiUny i»p. 20 and 2*.!, Hcrfonl, 

isdr*. 

’** It i*! agiv;<d on all hninls that the.se two thcoric.s were tn^ated at 
length by f’ythagor.as ainl his Kehodl. It in alnio;,t certain, however, 
that the theorems arrivi-*! at were proved for cmiimeasiirablc miigiii- 
tudi-s only, jitid were assumed lo hold gf>otl for all. The l*ythagoreans 
themselve.s his.-m 1«> have Issrii aware that their ]»roofs were not rigor- 
ous, and wore open to serious objection ; in this vre inay have the 
explanation of the secrecy winch wa.s attached by tliciii to tho idea of 
the iDconmieiisuTtiblc ami to the pentagram which involved, and indceil 
represeiited, that idea. Now it is rcrnarknble tliat the doctrine of 
proj^ortioo i« ttefee Irc’.atcxl in the Efem*t7tls of Kuelid — first, in u general 
iriauner, so as to inchide iacomniensni-abl^M, in lionk V.» which tradition 
OHcrihea to liltidoxns, and then arithmetically in Hook VII., which, as 
Ilankel has snppos^, contains the treatzaent of the subject by tho 
older Pythagoreans* 
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rtame sui’facc the sphere is the gTeiitf;st. We tnust also deny t« 
Pythagoras and his fewdiool a knowledge of tho conic seirtions/and 
in particular of tlic cpiadralai'e of the )mra1>ola, attributetl to hiiii 
by .some autlnu’s ; ami we have noticed tho niiseoiiception which 
gave rise to thi.s oiToucou.s infejvma^. 

Let ti3 now .see what conclibsion.s can bo drawn from 
t.ll(^ foregoing nation of the mathematical tvork of 

PytJiagoras and hi.s s>c‘ho<d, and thus form an estimate of 
the state of geometry about 480 n.o. First, a.s to nnttiei'. 
ft fonn.s the bulk of the fir.^jt two books of Kurlid, and 
iiu*l tides a sketch of the doetrine of proportion — which 
wa.s probably limited to coinniensnrable magnitudes— 
together with .sonie of the contents of the sixth Inx^k. It 
<‘<*nt;iin.s too the di.seovery of the iiTatio' wl (aXoyor) and 
the construction of llie regular solids, the latter requiring 
the de.scriptiou of certain regular ptdygou.s - the founda- 
tion, in fact, of the fourth book of Knelid. Seeondly, aa 
to 4'he Pvthagoreaii.s fir.st severeil geometry from 
the needs of pi*aetical life, and triwited it a.s a liberal 
srdenee, giving definition.s mul introducing the Tnnniier of 
proof wliieli Juis ever since been iu u.se. Further, they 
di.stinguislu‘<l between dtsnrfu cnvtiniioiis quantities, 
and regardi.d geoujetry as a braiudi of inritheinatic.s, of 
Avhicli they mmle the IVuirfoId divi.^ion that lasted to the 
Miildlc Ages -- •ittadriri mn (bnu fobl way to kuowlvdge) 
of lloetiu.s and tho seholasth; phiI(»so[>liy. And it may bo 
oli.served that, tlio name of “ inatliematic.s,'’ a.s w ell a.s 
that of “ philo.sophy,’' is aseribeil to them. Tliiidly, as to 
mef/tofL (.)ne idiief eliaraeteri.stie of the matln.inatical 
W'ork of I’ythfigonis was the (‘oinliination of aritlimetic 
with geoiru'try'. 'Idle notions of an erpiation and a pro]ioT 
tion — wliiidi are rominon to both, ami contain the first 
germ of algebra were intr».Klnced among the (.bcclvs by 
Thales, The.se notion.s, especially the lalttr, Aveie elabo- 
rated by Fythagoras and his school, so tliat. tlicy reac hed 
the rank of a tru«? .scientific method in tJieir theory of 
|)roportion.^ To Fytiuigoras, then, is duo the lionour of 
having supplied a method which is common to all brariche.s 
of mathematics, and iu thi.s respect ho is fully i^anparable 
to jle.scartt .s, to wlnun wo owe tlio deci.si\e cvanVu nation of 
algebra with geometry. 

iSoi* C. A. P>rt l :*rlim i«K‘r, 7 >m- f'h ometrit; if. din r*yr Vln- 

l lidf.s (bei]».sic, lS7u^ ; II. Haiikci, Zur Ocinhukt*: df ,* ^lidiiCtnaUk 
1S71); P. lloclbr, Utainirc dv.b MiiJ.litlmadt/ius (Pari.s, 
PS74j ; (r. J. Allman, “tio ck (baanetry fioin 'J'ljub .s to Mueliil,” 
in Ilf./'n\n.fhcnny Nos. v., vLk, ami x. (Dulilin, I'S77, ami 

is.S-l} ; AI. Conlor, i'vilnmnonii idur fJiMhitJUc dcr M^ifhcmtUik 
(Ia*ip.sie, Tin? jiMciilly publiMlu'ii Short. lliMonj of (Jrtnk 

Matiumalicit by .l;tiue.s How (L’ariibiidgo, 188*1) will bo fouml a 
couvojii«;iit c.i>in]>ilalit>n. (H. J. A.) 

PVTflKAiS of M.is.silia wa.s a celelirated Creek navi- 
gator and geographer, to wdioni tlie Greeks a]»pear to have 
been bidebted for tlic? carlit‘st iniv>iinalion they po.ssessed, 
of at all a definite character, eoncerniiig the we stern regions 
of Kiinqie, and e.specaally' the liritisli l.slands. The [>eriod 
at which ho li\ i!d euiinot. be accunitely deteuniiied ; but it 
is certain that he wrote, not only before Krato.sthcrjes, w'ho 
relied much, upon liis authority, but Tiefore Dica*archus, 
who w-os a pupil of Aristotle, and <lied about 285 u.c, 
Fleiico he may prol.iably l>o regarded as alxiut conteiii- 
fiorary with Alexander the Great. His work i.s now 
wlmlly lo.st, and appears to Itave been con.sulted in the 
original by^ comparatively few ancient writers, mo.st of tlie 

^ Prnpoitioii was not l*y Llit* ;iijc*ii*iits irieia4y hs h brand) 

of arit.hinetio. We Ictiru from lYodiis tlntt “ EratostheneB looked on 
jiroportiou as the )>oiui of iiiuiUeumlics {ojk cU.j i>. 48). We are 
«lv:» told in an anonymous sdioltuni on tho Elamnts of Kudid, which 
Knoclie attributes lo Proi:ln.s, that the fifth liook, which treats of pro* 
iwrtion, is comtnon to gerund r}', arithmetic, music, and, in a wcnnl, 
to ull mathemntical scicTice. And . Koplor, who lived JCMar enough lo 
the aiidenta to reflect the spirit of their melhoda,, miys that one pnrt of 
geometry Is concerned wdlh the compariaon of figares and quanittiaa, 
whetice proportion arises. He nltio adda that arithibetio and geometry 
adord mutual aid to each other, and that they eannot be aeparated. 
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HtatemenU cited from it being confined to detached points the great Phoenician emixiriiim, find jirobably the farthest 
which may easily have Vwm derived at second or even point familiar to the Greeks, roiinti and Gaul to 

third liand. We are hence loft almost wholly in tln^ dark the British Islands, and that he follow* d the easlcrn const 
as to the form and duiracter of the work itself, but the ; of Ihitaiu for a considera]»Ie distaucf' to the north, ohlaiiv 
various titles under which it is citctl by Inter wi ite-rs ing informal ion as to its farther extension in that direction 

* rather to a geographical treatise, in whieh he had embodied \vliir*h led him gro^itly lo ( xaggerate its size. At tlie .same 
the results of his olxservation.s, than to a eontimious naira tifue lie licard vaguely of the existence of a large i.sland to 
live of his voyage like that of a modem navigator. the north of it - probably derived from ilie fact of the 

Some modern writer.s have supposed rytheas to have groups of the Grkm ys aiwl Shetlantls being really found 
been .sent out at the puldie expen.sc, in command of an in tliat p<»sitioii — tri" wlii* li he gave tln‘ name of Thule, 
expedition organized by the rejiul>lic of ?iIassiJiaj but ! ?so ancient writer a l.dc a.str<mouier, who merely 

there is no ancient aulliority for this, ami the .statement ' refers lo it in a j>:i.-.Mn^c notice and obviou.^ly at .second 
of rolybiiis, who had unquestionably seen the original hand) a+isei ts that IVtlieas had liims. If visited Thule ; hi.s 
work, is expre.ss, that he had undertaken the voyage in \ account of the Sluggish Si a In yond it was, as stated by 
a |)rivatc ca^iacity and Avith limited means. All that \vc, l\dybius himself in the [i.iss.agir abcjidy f:ited, dc 
know concerning the voyage of Pytlicas (apart from sucii merely from hearsay. 

detached notices as those alreii<ly ivb ired to) is contained Jhit the ino>t in^Ku taut statmr.ent m id** by vthcas in 
a brief pas.sage of Polybius, cited by Strabo, in whi< !i ! regard to this unknown land nf 'riiule, and whi* ]i 1 \s giv**n 
lie tells us that l\theiLs, aecorrliiig t<) his ow n stateiiieiit, I rise to me sL c* »iit rovers in nit.Klci- i time^. w as that • iiuecttMl 
had not only visited liritain hut had ]ier.<onally exjilnrcii : with tJie astronomi*al [Jicuom. na atiV* iing ilu; ^lunttion 
H large part of il\ and .stated its circumference at more than i j.f day and night in these icim ►If .ao ric n.*gi«>us. Ibi- 
40,(M)0 stadia (1000 giMigrapIiical miles). To tliis jn.^ : forlumdcly th*.; n*])orts tmnsniil te*l t*» cs at sec*‘ml hand 
ad*le*l llie accounl. ol Thule (which ho place<l six d.iys’ \ iu our existing authorities dillbr .-«) w itl* ly that it i.> almost, 
voyage to the iiortli of nritiijn) and the avljoiiiing regions, | im]x\ssible lo tJebrrinino \vh;.»t Ib theas him>clf really .sUltsl. 
in which lliL-re was no longer any distinctiun l.K-twta*n the j It is, however, pr*»I>abJe that the vcisi.ui giveji in one 
air ami earth and j-A*a, l.ait a kind of mixture of all three, ■ pa.s.sage by Pliiiv (7/. .V., iv. lb, 101) <-orn ft ly represents 
forming a substaiiee resembling the gelatinous in<»llns** | liis autl»ority. Aicoiding t*.) tins lie reported a.s a fact 
known a.s the Pulutn winch remlererl all naviga- I that at the summer .solstice the days w.’ii* twenty -four 

lUMi ami progress in any <.'lher mode alike ini[M sibh*. ' hours in length, and c«*nvcr>(*ly at tiie winter .Msisrice tho 
'I'liis .substance lie had himself .sim.ii, but the other iiiglit.s weio of tMjual duratimi. ( >f e*>urse’ this would ]»e 

ments lu' *l(.‘rived from heaiv-ay. Jleturning fr<»m them*** .stri»'tly true liad TJnile really bc* ii situate*! umlvi' the ar*‘tic 
lie. vi.-^it**! the whole of the (‘oasls of Kuro]>e bordering cir<*ic. whicli J^yllicius evi*lenily cm red it to be, and 
'ill the occ.in as far as the Taiiais (l*olyl>. aj). Strab., ii. Ins skill ns an .‘istronomcr w<udd tli had him to accept 
p. 101). IMns last sentence lias kvl .some, modern waiters readily a.s a fa< t what he knew (as a voyager |no ‘iled 
to tu]>pose tliat ho made two <liireienl voyages; but this onwanls tow:n*tls the math) must 1*0 true nt .some point, 
is highly ini[)robable, and the e\[*ressions of PolybliiN j Ihit this statement eevtninly ailVads im cvi*lcnce that he 
certainly iui]»!y that his ev}»loratioris in hf(»th directioii.s, | laid himself actually visited the uiystcrieais land to which 
lir.st towanls the nortli and afterward, s towards tlie east, ! it refers. (8ee Thvlk.) 

formed part of one and the same voyage. Still more dilUcnl! is it to d*.*termine tht? extent and 

The eirenmshinee that the I'ouiilries visitc*!, nml to a <*haracler of l’vthea> s explorathais lowanls the east. Tiic 
ccTtain extent explored, hy Pyllieas were not only pre- statement of I’olybius that he |>ro*-ee*l*.*l ahaig the whoh‘ 
viously unknown to the < Jrecks i: .\ce['l j»cr]iaps by vagu*' of the iiortliern co.a^ts (»f Ihirope as far as the J anai.s is 
liearsay acconnt.s receive*! through the Idio-nicians but c\i<lently bascfl upon the su]»p<5.siLir*ii tli.it lliis would l>e a 
AVere ii*>t visited by any .si;b.sc*jucnt. autlmrity during a I simple ami diivct cour.se along thi*, coast of Germany and 
perio*l of more than two ceiiinries led .some of the lab.r Si yl lila, IV»lyl.>ius liiTiisclf, i'l c*nnni**n with theoilicr Gnajk 
(.bcek geogra}»]icrs alt*)gctlicr to disregard lii.s .state men Is, geographers till a mueli later [*cji«Ml, l»*.ing wholly ignorant 
and even to treat tlie wbiole story of his voyage a.s a licti(*n. of tin? vast ]ir*»joction of tin.; ( !im)>ric piminsnla, and tb.e 
Kratostheiies, indeiMl, wlio wrote alK,mt a century after his kmg cin-r.mnavigatir»n that it in\mlv*_*l, -of all* which no 
time, was dL'<[M»se*l to attach gri;at value to his auflioril v, trace is f*>uml iii the extant notiei s of ky tl'ca-;. \otwith- 
tliough d*>ubtiiig some of hi.s statements; Imt 1 »lybins, = standing llii-s .soim: m*>*lern wiit.*.*rs haAc su[q**>.se*l liim to 
about half a ceniury lab.-r, iinoKeil the whole in <»ne. ^ have entere*] the Ikilt i*? ami [>eiicl ratetl as far a.^ the mouth 
sw'*;e[»iug eondemnation, treating the wink (d' Pythea.s as f tho Yi.stula, whicli he erroneously supposed t*.» l>e the 
a mere ti.ssue of fables, like that of Kuhenu'rn.s concerning 1 Tanai.s. Tliconly foundalion fi*rlhis highly improbable as 
Pancha‘41 ; and even Stralx», in whose tinui tlio we-'^terii \ .'mmj^tiim bo found in the fui.-l fliat in ;i pa>>age *-ited by 
regions of Kurojio Avere. conii»arativeIy well kn*>Avn, a<U»pted j IMiny' (//.A., xxxvii. *2, .S.">) iVtlieas is i */pre.<enf e«i as stating 
to a great extent the s.‘ime view wuth l^>lybin.s. ! Ih.at amber Avas bronglit from an islaml ealleil Alialus, 

111 modern tirne.s a m*)re critical luvamination ha.s arrived j distant a day\s voyage from tlie land of the Guttones, a 
at a more favourable judgment, and, though GiKsselliu in j German nation who dAvelt on a nest naiy of the ocean called 
hi.4 Jlecfterrhea sur At Gcof/mp/tit* <A.s A/fni'/fif (voi. iv. j>|*. j Menlonomus, (>000 sl.ulia in extent. It was a priKhietioii 
168-ltSO) and Sir G. C. Lewis in liis llhiorp t\f Ami (nt : thrown up by tho waves of the .sea, and was ummI l>y the 
A^tmnomy (pt>. 4()6'181) revived the sceptical view% the j inh.'ibitant.s to burn instead of wood, it is not iinprobaVde 
tendency of 11101 lern critics ha.s lieen rat her to exaggerate | that tlm “ e.stuiiry lierc mentioned really refers to the 
than to depreciate tho value of what wavs really added by j Ikiltic, tin' existence of whieh as a se]»arate t?ea was iin- 
Pythea.s to geographical kiiowdedge. The fact i.s that our known to all ancient geogiiqihers ; but the o>>acure manner 
information coiicernhig him is so imperfect, and the scanty in wliioh it i.s indicated, a.s well as the inaccuracy of the 
notices preserved to us from hi.'^ work at once .so m«>agre .statements concerning the [dace from w^hciiee the aml»er 
and discordant, that it i.s very diflicult to arrive at anything was actually derived, both |K)int lo the sort of hearsay 
idee a sound conclusion. It may, however, l>e considered accounts wrhich might readily have picktsl nyi on 

as fairly established that Pytheas really mmio a x’oyage the shores of the German Ocean, xvithout ]>rcH',ec.ding farther 
round the western coasts of KurojLie, proceeding from Cades, than the mouth of tho Elbe, which is supii^Kised by I* kart 
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to have been the liuiit of his voj’^age in this direction. It 
must be observed also that amber is found on the western 
coasts of (lermany, as well as in the Baltic, thougli not in 
equal abundance. 

It i.s a very singular fact that no nieutiori is found in 
any ancient ^vriter, in connexion with the voyage of Bytheas, 
of the Cassiteritics or I'in Islands, the exploration of which 
might TiatnnJly have bet'ii sii]>posed to have been one of 
^ the erhief objeeis of his voyage. It is indeed not im- 
possible that tie; statements on this subject preserved tt» 
us from Tim;eiis, who wrote less than a century after him, 
were derived from Bytheas, though there is no proof of this. 
The trade with those islands was probably at this ]>orio«l 
exclusively in the hands of the I'hunicnans, l»iit we Kudw 
that at a later time a cousi«lei*able portion of tin; sii]»[»ly 
was carried overlainl through Caul to ^Massilia. Whetlier 
the v^vyage of Bytheas had any ellect ii» eontiibutiiig to 
bring about the divta-sion of this luoative trade we have 
uufortuiiately no information. 

Wliatcvi r iini t-rtMiiity .still liangs aromnl .'ll] that has been trans- 
niitto'.l to us c<»u<‘cjjji}ig Uio actual fxplorat ions of Pyt.liras, it is 
certain that lo? hail ouo im i-it whioli Jistiuiriiislnsl him Irorii almosl. 
call his coutcniporarics ; he was a gno<l Jistronoiiicr, aiul was one of 
tho first \vlic» m;i'h‘ ohstu-vai i'lus ibr llu* (Ictf'iiuinatioii of latitiiilos, 
ainoii;:' otlu Ts that of ]iis native |i!.i.*e Massilia, ^^hi< h he lixtal with 
reiiiarkahlc acciii iiiy, so that his o-sult, which was within a fVw 
miles of the truth, was a'lont.c*l tiy Ptolcuiv, au<l hccainc flic hasi> 
of his maji the \V(stcin Mc«lit( I’raiiea n. Py I lic;a.s wa.s also tlu 
first amnu^ tlm (Iiccks who arrived at any ('orrcct notion of the. 
tides, and not »>iily indi.-aicil thi'ii* cuimcxion witli the moon hut 
poijitcil out. tlo'ir jn-riojiral flu'ditations in aecordancf* with the 
jdiases of that Ininiiiary. Ollier ohsetvalioiis eoncin-niiig the 
iiianmns and cn<to/ri'-- of the inliahilants of these renmt*.* regions 
are ast rihi il to him that ar** iiiidouhte<ll v < orr(*et ainl tcntl .strongly 
In j>rove find In; had h i him*! f really visitoi.l them. Among these 
are the gi-i'lnal ilivqipear lin e of vai ions kinds of grain as om; 
advane.ird towuds the noiih ; tin; use of fcrineiiled li<pn>rs iiunle 
iVoiM fiirn and lioney ; and the. hahit ofthreMhiiig out their eorn in 
large covered barns, instead of on open thieshing-lloors as in (Ireeee 
and Italy, on aecinmt <if t in; w ant, of sun and ;ibnndane«* of vain. 

TIiq fra^iiifril.M «■* t'yllivfis Ihivh tiet.-n collected hy Arvedson (U^sala, ls*i4> 
ami tty Vij^ln'n Jiio nisr.idt, Ucj mimt:ron.s 

treatises an«l .li,- iertalii.si.c jiII lie* .-adijeet «. <• iUr those of earlier dale Tkert's 
“ LSmaerknii^t i: iilter l*>ihe:is’' (in \ol. i. ol liis o’'*!*;/. o'« o*.7o/i u. 

]»p. v'lieVi eo.ttiiiiis ait l•\e( lleiit surTUiiary o\ all lliut is known c»»ii- 

eeriiiii^ tlie iuilln'f and liii wt*ik. The <|nestitiii has Tuen also <lis<‘;issi.d t»y 

ti. C. in his // i.J'O'/' n/ .s‘»yi .v <y •>/ Ihf. .ii-tnomini/ nf ihn .1 ac/ci./s (pj» 

4«Jri li>0, I.ondoii, 1»V Mr liiinleiiv, in his llisl(<r>i of Anrii.ul 

(vol. i. eliap. \v. .^eet. J). .iiiil t»y Mr KIt'Ui, in his Orh/ina ♦./ Enfjlish 
(liOndon, iss.*). A'.eiy* latiorate teit predix MomewhsU eMtifiiscMl inxs'sf i;,;a 
tji»n fd' the ivliole uMl tie for.iid in MnlleTijMi(l’.s Jhiiitsdir. AUirth n.nr,- 

/.'/on/#; (vol. i, pji. litl 4‘r;, JJedin, l>rO). <K. 11. Ik) 

i^V'mOX, a genus of gigantic snakes inhabiting tin* 
trujiioal ]KU Is of Afri<’a and Asia, and known in some jmrts 
t»f the Britisli po.s.sr>«siuns l.>y tlic name of rock snakc.s/’ 
On account of their general a[>pearanco, beauti fully inarked 
skijt, huge .si// , and siinihirity of habits they are frequently 
c<>nf«.)un<le<l with tin.* line In. as of the N^ew AVorld and 
misnaiiud ** Ima eon.striclor.s.” They diiVer from them, 
however, by liaving a dmible row' of scutes under tho tail, 
pits in the shii Ids rnnnd the margins of tin; upper and 
lower jaws, and teeth in the intennaxilJary bone. 

Africa is inhal ntod by three species (y*////na/. jffV/a , 
and J*, an<l Asia by two {Python molurus A.nd 

P. rrtirulfftn.s), the former of these tw'o species l>eing found 
on the (‘ontinent of Tutlia and in Ceylon, the latter iu the 
large i.slaiuls of the Archipelago and in the Maluyaii Ben- 
insnla. In Australasia and TS'evv Cuinea similar snakes 
occur, but they are of much .smallur size and differ In 
essential structural characters from the rotrk-anakes. These 
latter arc among the largest of living reptiles ; although 
their dimensions and strength have been much exaggerated, 
s|»ecimcns of 1 8 arui 20 feet have been lirought to Kuro}>o, 
and reliable statements of the occurrence of individuals 
which measured 30 feet are on record. Snakes of this 
size will easily over])Ower and kill one of the small species 
of deer or antelopes which abound in their native haunts, 
a sheep, or a good-sized dog ; but the width of their mouth 


would not permit them to swallow an animal larger tlian 
a half-p*ow'ii sheep. The way in w'liich they seize and 
kill their prey does not differ from that observctl in nuui- 
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erous other non vcnoinons snakes : after having .seized 
tluur victim, they .smother it by constriction, throwing 
several coils of the liody over and roimd it. In swallow ing 
lliey always commence with the liead ; and, as they prey 
exclusively on mammals and birds, the hairs and feathers 
I offer a ctmsiderable impediment to the [»as.Scigo ihrongh 
the narrow but disleirsible throat. The [aocess of deglu 
tit ion is iherebn c slo^v, al though facilitate*! by the gn at 
(piautity of saliva distdiargcd over tho body of tin; victim. 
During tlie time of digestion the snake is very hizy, and 
unw’illing to move ami to defend itself when attacked. 
At other times these animals are fierce enough, although 
alway.s hanidess to man if left uunj^lost.e«l. In <;aptivity 
they soeiii to become nse.<l to those who attend upum them, 
but their apparent tameness is duo rather to tho depress- 
ing influence of a. colder clinmle than to a change of their 
naturally t:X(;i table te/nper. liock-.snakes are mostly arbo- 
real, ami jiiefer localities in the vicinity of waiter to which 
animals rc.sort for the j)uri>o.so of drinking. They move, 
climb, and swim with etpial facility. It has now been well 
established by observations on specimens in a state of 
nature as well as in captivity that the female rock-snake 
inculMitos lier ogg.s for about two months, at the end of 
whit li ])cniod tho young are liatched, and probably remain 
under tlie protection of tlie rntithcr for a few weeks longer. 
The snake collects the eggs into a conical heap, round 
which she coils her.self, entirely covering them HO that 
her head rests in the centre on the top of the coiie. In 
this position the animal remains without food throughout 
the Avholc period of inculcation, and an increase of th& 
temperature between the coils of tho snake has been ob-‘ 
served in every case. 

pyx. See Mint, vol. xvi. p. 488. 
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Q waa written in Greek with the straight stroke verti- 
cal, 9, as in the Phoenician alphabet from which it 
was borrowed, and was called koppa, the ccjuivalcnt of the 
Hebrew koph. It is found sparingly on some old inscrip- 
tions of Rhodes, of some of the yh]gean islands, of Corinth 
and of Syracuse, and most frc(|uently in the Chalchliaii 
colonies of Sicily and Italy. Rut it was soon snp}>lanlcd 
by kappa, and survived only in numeration as the repro- 
sentativo of the number 90. It went to Home with the 
Cbalcidian alphabet of Cuina:, and was written at first 
with the vertical line ; but the stroke soon became slant, 
so that the symbol got the form it still retains (Q). 

There is a slight but real distinction of sound between 
the so-called palatal and velar/*. The first is the ordinaiy 
/*, for which the back of the longue is raised against the 
back j)art of the hard jialalc. 'I'he second is produced by 
raising the tongue against the .soft palate or vt-fum palati^ 
that is, rather farther back in the mouth. This souncl 
has g, Lendciiey to be at:coinpanied by a slight rounding of 
the li|)ri ; this causes an etjually slight resound after the /*. 
It is probable that the velar /: with this parasitic w was in 
use fca* a time in (rreece, and that it was rej absented by 
the koppa : the symbol would otherwise have been totally 
unuecossary ; also the koppa. is gouerally b»llowed by n 
or o, which, ou this view, is natural. AV'e know that in 
Greece liv must liave been an iiiteri)io<liaie .sound between 
L: and p in words where A* was labialized, sucli as lirupaL 
from root .so/* (see under K). But this iulermcdiate. 
sound w’as not retained in the language : either the m wa.s 
(lro[»ped and the sound reverted to /*, or p wa.s produced 
l>y the assimilating force of the w ; therefore all need for 
a synibc)! koppa vanished. But in Latin the middle step 
remained, as in jfcywo/* ; therefore the .symbol was needed. 
Hut the parasitic .sound Ijecame a compete xo \ and to 
tleiiote this v wa.s regularly written after the g. There- 
fore even in Latin the syinUd was really otiose, for kc 
would have been ([uitc sullici^int, and did actually suffice 
for the IJmlnian and O.scan, which never ]ios.scssed the q. 
In old in.scription.s w*e find q alone when the following 
vowel is ?/, as in Mirqurio.^^ ptqyfiuf. lu later tirne.s, 
when o pa.ssed by weakening into w, a j^receding qtc was 
written c ; thus qunm l»ei-’Jiiiic cvvij to avoid the double u 
of quum. Tlie qu of the Ijatin naturally pas.sed on into 
the Romanic languages. It pa.ssed into the Teutonic 
languages in borrowed word.s, such as quart, but made its 
w*ay into Teutonic words also ; thus, in English, nvou, 
art /lit ti arc now spelt tpitt u, qne/L 

QUADHILATKK.'YL, a military term applied to any 
combination of four fortre.sscs mutually sn[)porting each, 
other, but especially to that of the four fortified towns of 
Hantua, Peschiera, Verona, and Legnago, tho two former 
of which are situated on the Mincio and the tw*o latter 
on the Adige. The i*eal value of the Quadrilateral, which 
gave Au.stria such a firm hold on Tjpmbardy, lay in the 
extraordinary natural strength of .\Tantua and in the 
readiness with which troops and snp}>lie.s could bo poured 
into Verona from tho north. 

Seo “ Tho Quadrilateral, " in the Corn/tifl Maga^inr., 1.S62; ami 
Professor Malfatti, Jl QuadrilaUro, Milan, 1860. 

QUADRUMANA. See Mammai^ta, voL xv. p. 444, 
%nd Apk, voL ii. p. 148. 

QUJESTOR was the title of a Roman magistrate whoso 
functions, at least in the later times of the republic, were 
mainly financial. The origin of tho qutestorship is some- 
what obscure; but on the whole it was probably instituted 


simultaneously with the consulship in 509 Tho 

number of the qaa,\stor.s w^a-s originally two, but this was 
successively increased to four (in 421 n.r:.), eight (in 2G7 
or 241 15. c.), and by Sulla (in 81 u.c?.) to twenty. Giesar 
raised the number to forty (in 45 n.c.), but Augustus < 
rcductul it again to twenty, wliich remained the regular 
number under thci empire. When tlie number was raised 
I from two to four in 121 r,.o. the ollice was throwuj open 
I to the [4ebeian.s, ami it was the lli-.st otlure that wa.s .so 
opened. It Wii.s the lowest I'f the great otlices of 
and hence it w*a.s regularly the first ."-ought by aspiranks 
to a political career. Toward.s the close of ihr republic, 
if not earlier, the .successful candidate wa.s Ixuind to 
have completcid his thirtieth }ear V>efore lie entered on 
oilice, but Augustu.s lowered the age to twenty-fivt^ 
Originally the. (jua-stors .M-em to have l.>een nominated 
by the consuls indepemh ntly, but later, j-erliaps from 
the fait of the decemvirs (M9 n.<\), they were elected by 
the people assembled in tribes {rornitia trifufia) and pre- 
.sided over by a consul or another cd the higher magi.'^t rates. 
The qua‘stors held (dficc for one yi^ar, 1-ut, like the cfni.suls 
and pra‘U>rs, they wen', (dtcui continuerl in olficc with the 
title of t>roqUcestor. Indeed it was a regular rule tliat the 
qu«e.stor attached to a liigher magi.strate shouM hold ollice 
as long as hi.s su[»en(.»r ; hence, when a consul regularly 
[>resided over tho city for one year, and afterwards m 
ju'ocon.sul govoDied a pnnince for another year, his 
qmcsuir also regularly held office foi* two years. Before 
the election of the qiuestors the st nato decided the duties 
to be nudertakon by thorn, and after election tho.se duties 
were liistributod amongst the new (piiestors either by lot or 
by tbe choice of the higher magi.strates to wjiom a quaslor 
was as.signeii. A peculiar burden laid on tho qiue.stor.s, 
not so nimrh as aii olficial iluty, but rather as a f^ort of 
foe cxacteil fnuii all who I'likTed on the* political career, 
wa.s the t)aviiig of the liigh roads, for whiidi (.’liudius 
.substituted the exhibition of gladialtaial games. N'aihuis 
cla.s.ses of r|U;e.slors may be di.stingui.-^hed aceiuiling to the 
duties they had res[)eetively to discliargj:. Lp to 421 n.<?. 
there, wore only two ipuestcu.s, and wljen fresh onc.^ wen; 
addetl llio two original tiUiostons were distingui.sjied by the 
a}>pellation of urban tpuestc rs (/fKmfa/r.s urtmii), doubt les.s 
because they w’ere bound to remain in lomn* during their 
term of office. 

1. yV/r I'rln/t Qui€st»^rs. -- Origiii'illy the dmics of tie* n*'iesfor.s, 
like those of the eini.suls, weiv. of ;i gi :eT;il and nieh liin d n.itniv ; 
speeiiili/atioii of fnju‘ti«»ii h:id not yet .irisi n -tin; < onsuis wt io 
simply the .sup(‘rior, the tjii.eslors tl'.e iiiferioi iiiagi'-l mtes 

of the rcpiihlic. Krom ii very early lime, liovever, the «|ue .stons 
possessed criminal |.o the e\i Iii*^ion of civil jui isdici ion. 'i'lie very 
name “ i join's tvu* ”( horn *‘ tfi si an-li ont **; inc.'iiis ** inve.s- 

tig^tor,'' “ inipii.sit-or. ” In tlm ci»de of tin; 'rwclve Tahle.s they 
are designated ginvsforrs pn rrien.t inqnisdors of parricide or 
murder'* ;• and perhaps origiinilly this wms tlnvij full lilh*. which was 
afterwards abbreviated into qna'stois wdicii tin ir fnnction.s as crim- 
inal judged? fell into the baekgionnd. In inldilion In pnrrii ide or 
iimrdcr >ve. can hardly doubt tliat .nil otlnn ci inn s fell w ithiu tlio 
jurisdictlori i»f tlio inifcslors ; [lolilical enines ordy seem to havo 
been excepted. The erinihinl jiiri.sdictioii of the ijuastor.s appeans. 

^ riiiturch 12) states that tho olliro wa.s instituted by the rn*st 

consul. Tae.itu.s, ou the other hand , xi. 22), says that it dated 

from the time of tho kiiig.s, but liU ground is merely th.at they w'ero 
mentioned in the Lex Curiata of the consul Brutus, whicdi T-acitus 
nssumes to have been ideniieul wdtli that of the kin^s. 

* The etyincilogy and original meaning of pan iddhtm are doubtful. 
In the latter part of the w*onl we have, of cvmrse, the same root as in 
cmlere, “to kill,” but whether or not the former p.iid is from “a 
father,” or from the same root that we have in per-prravi^ per-Jurium,. 
la a moot point. Mommsen takes tho latU>r view. 
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uiily to have tcrtiiiuated whtMi to^Yal'ils tlic close of the republic i 
trial poi iuaiieiit ci»ui'ts O/UH-sfionf's /icr/jcti(fr>) was exteiiiled to 
erinuital c^asesA 

The ijuicsltirs litid rliar^o of tin* ]>iiblic treasury (icrarium) 
in t-lic teiMpIe ot‘ Sfirurii, and tliis was in the later limes of the 
republic, tlieiv niosi; ijupwitant liiiujtioii. They kept iVie keys of 
the treasury ami had (.•har;;L' of its coutents, ineliulirig not only 
coin Mud l»ullioii but also tin* military staiidaids and a hir^o 
number <*f p.;bbe <lot:uinents, whirh in later times comprised all 
the laws us v\ell as rlie decrees of the senate. Their fuiictions a.s 
keepers vd’ the tiei.sury were witlnlniwii from the urban f[u;e.sloi*s 
by Augustus ami tiaiisferrcd to other magistraUa*, but the olliee 
it-self contiiim-.i t*i exist into tlio od eeiitury, though a.s to Unj 
natnr»j of il;<' duties uf tiichod to it we liavo little <ir jjo infnnnatioii. 

*2. 7'Ac Milifni’i/ Qe.'i’.v/ers. — TTiese, \v<*ro instituted in 421 n.c. , 
Avhen two new (pia-slors were adiled to the oiiginal two. They 
never hud :nli.stineLi\ e appellation like that of the iirhaii qinestois, 
Imni whoni, liowever, tiny weiv ele.'uly iMstingnished by the fact 
that, while the itrhun tpeesturs did not stomi in a bj»eeijil urlalion 
of subordination to any partienlar nnigistrate, a jion-urban tpuestor 
was regulatdy assij;neil as an iiidi.siKui.sablo assistuiit or adjutant to 
ovcM V gemnal iti eoinmand, wlmsi: name or title, the (jua'stor usually 
.adib.'d to his own.- Originally tiny vvore the adjiitant.s of the 
cou.siils only, al'tei wards td* the ]iiovin( ial j»i*;etor.s, and still later 
of the proionsuls ami pitipiiettiis. The diefator alofie aimuig 
milil.ary eoininanders Innl no <ju;estor, btiansi a <]Uie.stoi‘ wouhl 
have been :i 1 iniit.a t i'lii to his jtowei:-;. The governor of Sieily lia*l 
two <puvsU'r.s ; all niliiU' governors and eoinrjjfinder.s Jind but one. ; 
I'elwn n llu* giKi-stor arid his snp«.rjor a close personal rehitioii, 
analogous to that I’ctween a son .-liid his fatlicr, existed, and w.is 
uot sevrn-.tl wh. ji their utlirial connexion eea.sed. Not till the 
»;losc of Tile ifpiihlie do cases occui* of a qnatstor being seiit to a 
prgviner investcil with jiradorial anil even consular t»oweiv, ; in one. 
MS’.* at Iea.st the /pia-stm- .s» .‘•cjil Jjud a second nuuMlor pljccil , 
.iuder him. TT)e duties of the military nUiestor, like tht»se of the ; 
rn;a.siiry <|U;estv*r, were primarily fmamial. Moneys due 1o a ' 
provincial goveinoi* from (he state trea.>ury weie otten, perh:ii.i3 
regularly, reeeivetl and disbiir.sed )»y Ihe i|n,e.Nior; tlie inaga^ine.s 
.se<*ni to h;i\a* h' cn under his < lia rge ; lie coiiu-d money, on which 
not iMilVoguentl y his nanio ap]K*:us ahnn*. 'Dm* booty taken in war . 
w'ji.H net. n»Mf‘ssari]y under tlm control of the qmestor, but wa.s 
dealt with, e.UK.ciaily in later limes, by inferior otlicers called 
prtt'ji •:/ i ftfhrnni. Ihit, tbough lii.s dulie.s werti priTuarily liiiaiicial, 
the ipiie:;loi’ wa.s aftei' all the chief }issi.stanL or adjuUmt of his 
superior iu coimnaml, and as sucli he wa.s invested with a l erlaiii 
ilegree of iiiilit.arv power: nmier the icpuldic. his military rairk 
was superior (o that of tlic legates, though under tho empire 
thia lehitinn wa.s I'.vt i .scl. When llio gr’iieral left hi.s province 
before the ai rival of his suceessor In? usually conunitted it to the 
care "f Isis ipi.i-stoi’, and, if lie died or was inc.ipacitatial from 
naming hi.s kiic,> s. nr, the quivstor acte<l ns his reyiresent alive. 
Unlike the mb.'m qiiaslor, the militarv qusestor posse- s.s id not «a 
eriiniii.i] 1 ut <i civil j*nii.s.licti(.ni corn spoiuling to that of the a*diJe.s 
at Iiorne. 

3. yVn; /fffh'rf/t. ITie .subjngiilinn of ftaly oi.'iMsioned 

tins in;.il ini tion nn 2r‘.7 i*. c, ) of four new quicsters, who ajq*car to 
have bei*n called qtiii-itiuTfi liccauiie they were originally 

intended to superintend tiic buihliiig of tlio licet pjfc/.is.v/.v) ; th«-ir 
funciioijs, lue.M ver. are veiy im jierfce! ly known. Tdiough no 
tlouh't intende*, t .> ;issist; iho eonsiils, they were not .subordinated 
like tin: military qua'Htors) to a .special eon.snl. They were 
shitiiuied at <>siia, at Uales iu Uanqiania, and in Uanl ahont tlio 
l*adus (}’«*;. The . tatioii <*f the I'ourtli is rmt inenlioiicd ; pciliaps 
it was Ialyb;eum in tSicily. 

QUACf JA, or Ca»t'A«.t; A, an animal <»f tlie genu.s Eqiins 
(Tiefj IfoMSK, vol. xii. ir-T), nearly allied to th< zebra, 
tvliifh formerly was met with in vast herds on the gri^at 
plains of Sontli Africa between the Ca[»e Ckdony and the 
Vaal river, but. now, in common witli most of tlie larger 
wild animals of that region, becoming oxtreniely st.arce, 
owing U) tlic oncroachmoiitM of Kuroyiefin civilization. In 
length '-f cats and cliaracter of tail it rnoro rc.scnible.s the 
liior:»o than it does the a.ss, althougli it a-grees with the 
latter in wauling tlio siiuill bare callosity In the inner side 
of the hi ml leg, just below the hock, characteri.stic of the 
borne. T’lie colour of the head, neck, and n|>]>c?r parts of 


' It is oft I'll supposed that the quir.Hores parricUlii wore an old 
niagi.stnuy quite distinct from the ordinary quwstoi*3r For the 
idcntifterition of the two, see Monniihen, ROmischits Rtaalsrecht^ il,, 
pt. 1, p. 506. 

“ Thus Cic-ero speakHof ihe jrrovincm co^nmilaria of the quteiitor, and 
we lifjd quasstiJT Cn. Pompei, &c. ^ 


QUA 

the body i» reddish-brown, irregularJy banded and marked 
with dark brown stripes, stronger on the head and neck 
and gradually becoming fainter until lost behind the 
shoulder. T'here is a broad dark median dorsal stripe. 
The under surface of the body, tho legs, and tail are nearly 
white, witliout stripes, Tbe crest is very high, surmounted 
by a standing mane, banded alternately brown and white. 
Tiiongh never really domecJti<*ate<i, qiiaggas have occasion- 
ally been trained to harness. The accompanying figure is 



reduced from a painting made from one of a pair which 
were driven in llydo Park by .Mr Slieritf Park ins in tho 
early [>art of the j»rescnt cunlnry. The name is an imita- 
tion of the shrill barking neigh of tho animal, onag-ga, 
onag-gti,'’ the last sylliil.ile very much [irolonged. It must 
be reniembon^d, however, in reading books of African 
travel that the .same wonl is very commonly {T[>plic.(l by 
liunters to another and more eomjiietely stri}ied s[)eeies, 
called by z« lologists 1 lurch ell’s zebra. 

(^UAIL (Ohl French iJuaUh\ Mod. Freiieli CdiUf^ 
Italian Low Latin Dutch AVv/X/v/, and 

Kwarlt'l^ (.Jernuin Wathu!^ Danish lV/yf<7), a very welb 
known bird throiiglioui almost all countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa,— in inodern ornitliology tlie Cotuniur 
com mun is or C, dart f/iisun.nns. Thi.s last epit he.t wa.s gi ven 
from tbe ^Kfculiar lliree . syllabled call note of tbe cock, which 
has been grotesquely rendered in several .Kuropcan lan- 
guages, and in some parts of Great llritain the species is 
popularly known by the nickname of “ Wet-my-lips or 
“ Wet-rny feet.” 'ITie Quail varies somewhat in colour, and 
the variation is rather individual than attributable to local 
anises ; but generally the jTumage may be described as 
reddish-brown al>ove, alinost each feather being trans- 
versely patched witli dark brown interrupted hy a longitu- 
iliiuil stripe of light buff ; the head is dark brown nlH:)ve, 
with three longitudinal streaks of odireous- white ; the sides 
of ihe breast and flanks arc redd i si i -brown, distinctly striped 
wuth och reo us- white ; the rest of tho lowajr parts are |>alo 
butf, clouded witli a darker shade, and pa.SHing into white on 
tbe belly, Tbe cock, besides being genemlly brighter in 
tint, not urifretiuently has tho chin and a double throat 
band of reddisli or blackish-brown, wliich marks arc want- 
ing in the hen, whose breast is usually spotted. Quails 
breed on tlie ground, as all galJinaf^coiis birds commonly 
do, and lay from nine to fifteen eggs of a yellowish-white, 
blotched and spotted with dark brown. Thougli assent b 
ally migratory by nature, not a few Quails pass the winter 
in the northern hemisphere and even in Britain, and many 
more in southern Earope. In March and April they cross the 
Meditemnean from the south on tbe way to their breed-* 
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mg homes in largo bands, but these are said to be as 
nothing compared with the enormous flights that emigrate 
from Euro|>c towards the end of Septeml>er. During both 
inigratious immeuBe numbers arc netted for the market, 
sinee tlioy are almost universally esteemed as delicate 
meat. On capture they arc placed in long narrow and low 
cages, darkened to prevent the prisoners from fighting, and, 
though tliey are often so inucrh crowded as to be hardly ablo 
to stir, the loss by death that ensues is but trilling. Food, 
usually millet or liempsced, and water are su]»plied in 
troughs hung in front, and thus these little birds are trans- 
fiorted by tens of thousands from tlie shores of the 
Mediterranean for consninplion in the most opulent and 
pojnilous cities of Knro[>e. The lliish of Quails caught in 
spring eoranionly [»rovcs dry and inditfereiit, but that of 
those takijiii in autuinn, especially when they have been 
ke[)t Icmg enough to grow fat, as they (juickly do, is 
excellent. In no [)urt of the IJritish islands at jirescnt do 
Q>nail.s cvxist in siillicient numbers to be the cs|MX‘iul object 

s[>ort, though tliere are many places in which a few, and 
in some seasons more than a few', yearly fall to the gun. 
When made to take wing, which is in >t always easily done, 
they rise with great a}»ecd, but on such occasions they 
scldbni liy bir, and no one sircing lliem only thus would be 
inclined to ^Tedit them with the power of extensive migra- 
lion iliat they possess, though this is often overtaxed, and 
tile binls in their transmarine voyages fre(|ucntly dro[> 
oxluiu-tod into the sea i»r on any vessel tliat may be in 
their way. In old days tliey were taken in Kngland in a 
net, altracti'd tliereto V>y means of a Quail-call, -a simple 
instrument,’ the use of which is now' wliolh' neglected, — on 
w hich tln.ir notes are I'a.sily imitated. 

Five or six other sjiecies of the rest ric led Co( nr nix 

are now n'cognizoil ; but the suVject of tlie |»receding 
remarks is generally admitted to be that intended by the 
jiulhv>r of the b«x»k of h^xodiis (\vi. 13) as having supplied 
food to the Israelites in the wilderness, though a fexv 
ornithological writers have thought tliat bird to liave been 
a Sani>-(.j Kot-s^K ( 7 .C.)- In South Africa and India allied 
s[K‘ci(*.s, C. (lelef/or[/?rii and C. corf. miftivL'f lot, the latter 
known as the Kain-QnaiL respectively occur, as well as the. 
• ‘omnnmer one, which in Australia and 'rasmania is wholly 
repla,ccd by (■. the Htiibblc t>uailof the oc>l on i. sis. 

Ill Xew /ealand another .s|>ecies, (.\ Ilf ^ was 

formerly very abundant in S 4 mie districts, but is considiut d 
to have been nearly if not <piite extirpated wntbin the last 
twenty years by biisli-lires. Some fifteen or ]»erhaps more 
species of Quails, inhabiting the Indiiiu and Australian 
Regions, have been Hi [>arated, perhaj^y unnecessarily, to 
form tlie genera Syntr'^'us^ J\‘rt/irnfti, and S 4 > 

forth ; but they call for no particular remark. 

America has some fifty or sixty species of biixh-; whiidi 
are coininonly deemeil Quails, though by some authors 
[dioed hi a distinc.t Family or Sub family 0<htnff>pf(orin;v.'^ 
’File best kriowm is the Virginian Quail, or (.\iliii, as it is 
fi*et|neutly calleil that being, according to Hernandez, its 
oM Mexican name. It is the Ortyx ruyi /lift mis of iiKKiem 
ornitlkology, and has a wide distribution in North America, 
in somf 3 fiarts of w hich it is know n as the “ Partridge,'' as 
well ii.s by the nickname of “ RobAVhite," aptly bestowed 
u\H)n it from the call note of the cock. Many atteuijita 
have been made to introduce this bird to EngJurid (as 
indeed similar trials have been made in the United States 
with Quails from Europe) ; but, tliongli it has been turned 
out by liundrcds, and has been frequently known to breed 
^fter ‘liberation, its miinbers I'apidly diminish until it 
wholly disappears. The beautiful tufted Quail of Cali- 

^ One is figiirod in Rowley’s Orwikoloffical MinceUany (ii. p. 363). 

^ They fnnp the subject of a monograph in folio by Gould, published 
between 1844 niid 1850. 


fornia, Lojyhoriyx Ims also been tried in 

Eiiro|>e without success. All these American C^uaila or 
Colins seem to have the habit of perching on trees, wliicth 
none of the Old-World forma possess. 

Interesting from man 3 ’ jiuints of view a.s is I he group of 
Birds lust nientioned, there is another wdicli, containing a 
score of spiMue-s (or perhaps more) often termed Quails or 
Button-Quails, is of .still greater importance in the ey^e.s id 
the systematlst. 'Fills is tliat coin[>reht;iided b^' the genus,.. 
TuruiXy or IirntipoiHn.< of some authors, the auatiuiiical 
Mtructure of wliicli ivmoves it far from tlie genera Co(i{}'ith\ 
Ortyxy and flieir allies, and even from an}- of the normal 
GtjJIiiUF. lVi>f. Hiixlo}', as already .'stated (Okmtiiolooy. 

1 vol. xviii. p. .30), would ngard it a.s tlie representative of a 
; generalized .stock from which the and 

: A/yctorohiorphiv, to .say nothing of otlicr groups, liave 
sprung. Waul of s]»ace prevents oiir hue dwelling iqxm 
these curioLLs bird.s. One .species, 7*. syi inhabil.s 
Harbary and southern Spain, and under the' name, of 
Audalucian llemipode lias been iiicludeil (tlioiigh on 
evidence not w holly .sa I i>- factor} ) among Briti.-li Ihnis as a 
reputtsl .straggler. I'lio rest are natives 4 .»f \ arion.s j'orts 
of the Ethiopian, Indian, and Australian liegions. It is 
chamcteri.stii: of the genu.s Ttirnij’ to VAant tlie Lind toe; 
but tJie African Orfy.r^f ns and the Auslralian I'idljifmius 
wdiich have been referred toils luighboiii Iiood have J\mr 
toes on each fiuit, . and, since nothing is known of tlie 
anatom}^ or habits (4‘ tlie first and but little of tho.se of 
the second, their pi*sitioii mu.st at. iiie.seut i>o consii lert tl 
. doubtful. (A. N.) 

I QL'AKIvJtS. 3’he (^uaker.s, or, as the}’ call themselves, 

: the Society of Friends, are a body of (’hri-tians .‘'inail in 
I number but presenting .^•O'enil fe.'iture.s of interest. To the 
j student of occlesiastii^al history they are curious as exhibit 
ing a form of Chri.stianity widely alxvranl from tin; preva 
: lent tyqie.s, and as a body of W(>r.sl)ip]>ers w itliour a cieed, 

I a liturgy, a priesthood, or a sacranient ; the. student of 

• social .science they are interesting as having given ti.' 

, w'omcii an almost cnjual place with men in their cliurcli 

organization, and as having attempted t«» eliminate war. 

I oaths, and litigation fn>i:i tlicir inick-l. Flie .vtudeut of 
Kngli.sh ooiLStitutioual hi.stmy will 4 .»b.serve tli-.^ .'■ucec.ss witli 
; vvhicli they have, l>y iJio mere foi t*e of j»a.ssive iV'-istanee, 

. obtained from the legislature aiul tlie courts imiulgeme 
: for ail their scruples and a recognition (jf the h'gal valiiiity 
id their i-mtoms ; wliibt to tlie .'^tuucut t>f American 
; history the Quakers will ever bo jernarkabie for the pi-o 
! iiiiiient part they jda^'eil in the eohmiz.'iticm of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

Ili.'ittyry. The history of Qnakeri.-^m in i'.ngljind may 
. conveniently l»c divided into four jKiriods (1) fnau the 
licst preaehing of Fi>x in Hi IS to the c.r^tabliAiing c.f a 
; church organi/atiou in IfiGG ; (*j) fn»m riial date to the 
i llcvolii^ion of 16S8 ; (3) from the Ib. volut Ii>ij to ISoo ; 

! and (I) from 1835 to the j>resent timi*. 

Cjleorge Fox (-/.r.), the .son of a w* am i- of Drayton in 
: Leiccstersliire, was the founder of the (yiukers. lie began 
' to preatrh in IG IS, and in a few' years gatlu red around 
i him A groat l-odv of followers and a considerable iiumlMM' 
of itinerant j>rtacher.s like liimself, vvln^ zealously |>roinul- 
gated his doctrines. Amongst these Edward Piurrcugh wan 

• one of the most remarkable. In 1055 these preaeliers nuni- 
licred seventy -three. Fox and his fellovv-preachers sj>okc 
vvhoncivcr opiuntuiiit}' offered — .sometimes in cliiirclies, 

I 

* (’ol. Legj^e’s oliServatioh:^ on the habits of l*tnionontfts in tlir 
Zooloj^ical Society’s l*-rocF.edi^i^s (1SC9, pp. *J30 2158; won hi set in t. * 
kIh-w a Taiiikoline aflinity. Garrwl in the same work (187:i, u. ii4' 
j tigured the skull as that of a Turniciue, in wiih-h \ic\v 
! Actpnesced {Ibis^ 1882, pp. 38tf, 431); but agaiust it Col. Loggo ini- 
I mediately protested {toiti. ciL, p. 610\. 
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sometimes in barns, sometimes at market-crosses. There 
is some evidence to show that the arrangement of this mis- 
sion, as it would now Iw called, rested mainly with Fox, 
and that the expenses of it and of the foreign missions 
were borne out of a common fund. Margaret Fell, the 
wife and afterwards the widow of Judge Fell — who sub- 
sequently married George Fox — opened her house at 
Swart h more Hall, ueai* (Jlverston, to these preachers, and 
prolxibly coiilrilute.d largely to the common fund from 
which the exptnsivj were paid. Fox’s teaching was 
[»rimarily a i>reaching of repentance; and he and his 
friends addressed vast congregations much as AVeslcy 
and Whiteiield did at a later date. I Jut his teaching had 
certain marked peculiarities — ospoeially Ins insistence on 
the universality and sudiciency of the light (>f God’s Spirit. 
Ho regarded the work in wdiich he. was engaged as in no 
wise the founding of a new sect or society, but, to use his 
ow»i won.ls, as “ tiie appearance of the Lord's eA'crlasting 
truth, and breaking forth again in His eternal ]>ower in 
this onr (lay ami ago in England.” Such teaching and 
?ucli vie.vvs necessarily brought Kox and his friends into 
direct conflict with ail the religious bodies of England, 
and they were continually engaged in strife with the Pres- 
byterian ministers who then filled the pulpits of English 
churches, with the riulepemlcTits, with the Baptists, wuth 
the J^]|»iscopal CliLiroli, and with the wilder setitarics, like 
the Fifth Monarchy men, the ItanLers, the Hcekers, and the 
Miiggletoiiians. This strife was conducted on btUb sides 
with a zeal and an acerl»iiy of language not conso^iant 
with <.)ur present notions of decorum. The movement W'a.s 
ac('.<'rnj>anied, too, by most of those ])hysical sym[»toms 
which usually go with velicment appeals to the conscience 
and tire emotions of a nule multitude. The trembling 
amongst the llstoming crowd caused or contirined the name 
of Quakers given to tlu* body: men and women some- 
times fell down and lay grovelling on the earth and 
struggling as if for life. But the Quaker preachers seem 
not to have encouraged tlie.se manifestations, but rather 
t^) have sought to assuage them l>y siu’li reasonable means 
as carrying IIkj atfcctod to btd or administering a cordial 
or medicine. 

Some of the early Quakers indulged in ecccnfric.itios 
and extravagance.^ of Jio measured kind. iSonie travelled 
ami preached naked or bare ?ot or tiressed in sackcloth ; 
otln.Ts imitated the Hebrew proplicts in the performance 
of symbolical acts of denunciation or w^arning ; even Iho 
women in .some castes distinguished themsclve.s by the 
irn[)ropriely ’.ml hdly of their conduct. In some casc.s 
religious excitement seems to have produced or lieen 
attemlod by insanity, and the al)eiTations of Naylor and 
Ibbit can only Ini attributed to tliat cause. For, thuugli not 
altogether free, from acts of fanaticism, tlie Quaker leaders 
discot iraged and disowned the gro.sser acts of enthu.siasni. 

’riie activity ami zeal of the early Quakers were not con- 
fimul to J^n gland ; they passed into Scotland and Ireland. 
Fo.x ami others travelled to America and the West Indian 
l-slands ; another reached JeriLsalem, and testified against 
the superstition of the monks; Mary Ki.sher, “a religioii.s 
maiden,” visited Smyrna, the Morea, and the court of 
Mohammed IV". at Adrianople ; others made their w^ay to 
Home ; two women suffered imprisonment from the In- 
quisition in ^lalta ; two men jms-sed into Austria and 
Hungary ; and William Penn, George Fox, and others 
preached Quakerism in Holland and Germany. 

As early as 1652 meetings of the followers ofc Fox, 
calling themselves at first the Children of Light, gathered 
togetfier in various places in England, and were soon 
established in considerable numbers. The meetings at 
Bristol w^cre often attended by from three to four thousand 
pcopla 


2. The second period in the history of Quakerism is 
marked by the introduction into the b^y, hitherto unor- 
ganized, of an organization and a discipline principally due 
to the mind and energy of Fox, by a more scholarly and 
learned air given to the Quaker })roductions by the writings 
of William Penn and Robert Barclay, and by the part 
which the Quakers played in the colonization of New 
Jersey and of Pennsylvania. It is not wonderful that the 
intrt)ductioii of an organization and a discipline met w'ith 
great opposition amongst a people taught to believe that 
the inward light of each iiidividual man was the only true 
guide for his conduct. The project met with some o|)}>o- 
sition at the time, and at a later period (1683), from 
j)ersons of considerable re[>ntation in the body. \Vilkiu 
son, Rogers, Story, and others rai.sed a party against Fox 
! i\s regards the management of the affairs of the society, 

! and asserted that the meetings for dLseipline which had 
been established were use) e.ss, and that every man ought 
to be guided by the Spirit of God in hia own mind, and not 
to be governed by rules of man. They drew a consider 
aide following away witli them, but the greater numl»cr 
adhered to their original leader. 

llol^ert Barclay a iScotsnian of family, who lunl 

received a polite education, pi inci^ially in France, joinc<l“ the 
Quakcis about IGGG, and William I’rxn ( 7 .C.) joined tint 
l*ody about two years later, 'riie Quakers had always 
been active controversialists, and a great body of tra< is 
and papers was issued by tlutm ; but hitlicrto they had 
not l>een of much account in a literary ])oini t>l view. 

. Now the writings of Barclay, especially his eelebraled 
j AiK)lo<jy the. True 'Dieinity (1075), published 
by him in Latin and Engli.sh, and the work.s e>f Williartj 
Penn (amongst whicli hia Xo no Cromi was one of 

the best knowui) gave to the Quaker literal me a more 
logical and a more scholarly aspect. 

One peculiarity of the contJuet of the Friends d<nvn to 
the Revolution of 1G88, and more or less down to the 
present time, must not Ix^. overlooked. They were o.sseuti 
ally non-political. I’liey opposed tlm n^ost tlogged j>er- 
sonal and individual resistance to what they lhoa.i;lit 
wrung ; but they never attempted by coinbinution or 
otherwise to exert political influence. Keep out of the 
powers of the earth” was Fox’s exhortation; and, when 
i in 1688 a discussion w"a.s introdm^cd into the yearly 
j gathering of the body on the choice of parliament men, 
Fox .strenuously op}jo.sed the introduction of politics into 
the meetings of his followers. 

During the wltole time between tlio rise of the Qimkeid ainl the 
passing of the Tolemtioii Act the^' wore the objects nf an almost 
ooiUinuonH iM*r.secuiiun, which they t .ciurod with extraordinary 
con.stancy and patience. In 1(556 Fo.v conjiiuteil that there were 
fieldom than a thou.saiid in prison, anJ it lias been asserted 
that liclween 1601 and 1697 13,562 Quaken? were imprisoned, 152 
were trun5]>ortcd, and 33K died in )ni.son or of their wounds. 
Having corny into being after the deatli of Cliarles I., tlie Quakers 
first endured persecution iiinler the rarliamcnt and then under 
Cromwell. In 1615 an ordinaiico of the Parliament had made the 
dinartory of tho \Ve.stminstcr divines obligatory ; and ordinances 
of the 3’^f3ars 1646 and 1648 were pasifictl for the ])reve.nting of 
blaspheinies and herc.sieH, wliieli comprehended under these hard 
j naine4» some doctrines afterwards ])roinnlgatcd Vjy the Quakers, u.s 
j that the two sacra mo ills of baptism ami the liord’s supjier are not 
{ coinmandod by the word of God, and that the use of arms for 
defence, be the caufio ever so ji|st, i.s unlawful. Furthermore 
these or other ordiimnws of tho rarliament placed the decision of 
miestioiis as to tithes in tho liands of the justices of tlie peace. 
Tho instrninent of goveinmeut under vvhiidi Cromwell assumed 
power as the Lonl I’rotcetor had held out u prbmiso of protection 
m tho exendso of their religion to **siich as profossea faith iti 
God by Jesus Christ ** (art. 37) ; and the Protector liimself, in a 
speech addressed to Parluiineiit on tho 12tli September 1654, bad 
declared liberty of conscience to be a natural tight ; noverthelesa 
the Quakers found that they were still the subjects of bitter per- 
secution. The V were sometimes dealt with under the ordinauoos 
already referred to, sometimos ss ^bbath-breakers because they 
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tnivcllod to their meetinp^ for worship, sometinics as disturbers of 
the clergy in their oftioe because they B}x>ko in churches, soinetinies 
ns guilty of breaches of the ]K»aco because they y»rcached in stroeU 
or iiiarkets, sometimes for refusing to pay tithes, souietLines for 
refusing to take olf tlicir hats, Hoinetimcs for refusing to swear. 
So mattt?r.s remained till the Restoration of Charles II., when tbo 
publication from Breda of Ins declaration for liberty of conscience 
Again raised hopes of ease in the heart-s of the Friends. But these 
lio])es were again destined to ilisa]>|K)int.7nent. The laws under 
wliicli the Quakei-s were persecuted during the revived Stuart 
period were (1) the common Jaw, (2) the old legislation in ccclesi- 
ftstic*al matters which was revived on Charles’.s acccs.sion, (3) the 
special legislation of the period, and (4) the ecelc.siastical laws as 
adininisl.er<*(l hy llic ecclesiastical courts. In the lirst class was 
the general law as to l>reak<*rs of the peace ; in the second class 
may he mc]»tioncd the statute of tJ Hen. VMII. by wliieh im- 
]uisonnioiit was a[)pointed as a [muisbineut for non-payment 
of tithes, the statute of Elizabeth imposing the oath of supremacy, 
tlic Act of Uniformity passed in the first year of Elizabeth, the 
Acts of I lie ‘23r(.l ami 29th years of the same <picen whicli im- 
posed fiiios and penalties for iioinattcndance of church and the 
slatiitti of the ;35lh year f)f Elizabeth by wliich an obstinate 
olfcndor in that matter was made a felon without bciielit of clergy, 
ami, lastly, the Niatute of Jauies I. imposing the oath of alle- 
giaiieo. (3) The special legislation during this period under which 
ilic Quakers sutfered included a statute 13 Jfc 14 Oar. JI. c. 1, 
e.s])ccially directed against them and jmnishing their refusal to 
take an th, or the taking part in ass(;iuhli<\s for worsliip, will, 
line,* auvl a socund cvuivii tion with an obligation to al^jur^^ tht 
realm, or tnmsp.u tati'U) to any of iho king’s plantations ; {b) th 
.\ct of Uniformity (Ut tS: 11 f'ar. If. c. 4), more stringent than 
ihaLof Elizabeth; (c) the Eive-iMilc A»:t passed in 1065(17 Car. 
ll. c. 4) ; and, lastly, the Ooii vcntiele Act ol 1670 (22 Oar. 11. 

0 . 1). (4) The itcclesiiistical (Courts, oii the ndurn of the Stuarts, 

wore reslured t<.» their former vigour, ami Quakers were, (‘.onlinually 
]>ro':(.*..v,p.j against in them for nou-i»avmeiit of tithes, oblations, 
iiud other clmicli claims, and also for nou-attendam e at the ]iarish 
r'hurclu’s, and for conf<Mn[»t of tlie discipline and censures of the 
chnri'h. .Many of their bo«ly were accordingly excomniunicatetl, 
and under the writ fb: i\ri'Kfinii{iuiiciTto capiendo coiibncd to prison. 

'riio jms.^ing of the Conventicle Act gave fresli vigour 
to tlie j)ersccution of Dissenters. But, on 15tli March 
1071-72, King Charles 11. issued liis declaration for 
suspeniling the penal laws in matters ecclesiastical, and 
shortly afterwards l»y pardon under the great seal released 
•ibovc fiuir hundred Quakers from ]>rison, remitted their 
linos, and released such o their estates as were forfeited 
l>y jii\einuriirc. The dissatisfaction which this exercise of 
ihe royal })rerogative created induced the king in the j 
follow ing year to recall his proclamation, and the suffer- 
ings of the Quakers revived ; and, notwit h.standing repre- 
soujtalions and ajipeals to King Charles IL., the j»cr.sccution 
oontiimed thronghoiit his reign. On the accession of ; 
James 11., the Quakers addressed him w'ith some liopo i 
from his known friendship for William Penn, and pro- i 
seated to him a list of the numlK'rs ^if their member.s j 
undergoing imprisonment in each county, amounting iu j 
all to fourteen hundred and sixty. King Janies not long | 
afterwards directed a stay of proceedings in all matters j 
ponding iu the Exchequer against Quakers on the ground j 
of non-attendan«o on national wor.ship. In 1G87 came 
the king’s celebrated declaration for lilxsrty of conseicnco, 
and ill the following year the llevoliition, which put an end 
to all persecution of the Quakers, though tliey remained 
for many years liable to imprisonment for non payment of 
t ithes, and though they long laboured together with other 
Dissenters under various disabilities — the gradual removal 
of which is part of the general history of England. 

The Toleration Act was by no means the only legisla- 
tion of the reign of William and Mary Mdiich brought ease 
to the Quakers. Tlie legislature early had regard to their 
refusal to take oaths; and from 1G89 to a very recent 
•date niuuerous ouactments have respected the peculiar 
acruples of the Friends. This special legislation may be 
convenieutiy studied in Davis’s Dige^ of Legidative Enact- 
munU relating to FHctuU (Bristol, 1820). 

3, With the cessation of persecution in 1689 the 


zeal of the Quaker l>ody abated. Foreign missions liad 
no existence except in the occasional travels of some 
wandering minister. The notion that the w'holc Christian 
church would be ab.sorl.>e<l in Quakerism, nn<l tliat ihe 
Quakers were in fact the cluirch, piassed away ; and in its 
pilace grew up the conception tluit they wore ‘‘a ijeculiar 
people ” to whom had been given a dearer insight into 
the truths of (Joel than to tlie professing Cliristinn world 
around them, and that this sacred deposit was to In- 
guarded with jealous care. Hence the Quakerism of this 
period was mainly of a traditional kind: it dwelt with 
increasing empliasis on the |»eculiarities of dress and lan- 
guage wliich tended to shut Qu.'ikers off socially from tlieir 
fdlow-men; it re^sted mudi U[)on disi-ij>lino, wliioli developed 
and hardened into rigorous forms ; and the correction or 
exclu.sion of its membor.s was a larger part of the l»usines.s 
of the body than the winning of converts cither to Clu isti 
anity or to Quakerism. 

Excluded from i>olitical life by the constitution of tbo 
country, excluding themselves not only from the frivobair; 
pursuits of pleasure, but from music and art in genera), 
with oo high average of literary’ education (ihnngli vy 
produced some men of eminence in meilicine am! science, 
as Dr Fothergill and Dr Dalton), the tlnakers occupied 
themselves largely with trade, the busine.ss of their society, 
and the calls of [»}iilaiitbro[>y. In the middle ami latter 
part of last century they founded several iii.sl itiitions lV»r 
the more thorough education of their cliildrtui, ami 
entered ii[>on many philanthropic labours. 

During this period (.Quakerism was sketclied from the 
outside by two very different men. Voltaire (Pictionttaii'e 
Phi(<fSoyjhi<fU*\ s.rr. “ Quaker,” ‘‘ Toleration’') has de.scribed 
the body, which attracted his curiosity, his sympathy, and 
his sneers, with all his V»rilliancc. (.’larkson i rt^rfnuturc 
of Quake rUni) lias given an cIal>oralc and syini)athelic ac- 
count of the Quakers as he knew them when lie travelled 
amongst them from house to house on his crusatle against 
the .slave trade. 

•1. it cannot be denied that the tlieology of (.^liuikorism 
had become somewhat mystic and fpiietist during the 
long })eriod we have just considered. About the year 1 826 
an American Quaker namcil Hu ks (•/.r.) ojxnJy ilenicd 
the divinity of Christ, dcpniciatcd the value of the Scri}»- 
tures, and recognized no otlua- Savi<.»ur than the inward 
liglit. A large l>ody of the American Q^iakers followcil 
jiini, and still maintain a separate, exitlencc. It was this 
movement whicli led to a eoiinter mcnement in Ihigland, 
known in the Quaker l»ody a.s the Ihacon controversy, 
from the name of a book publisheil in 18.35, a.dvoeating 
vicw.s more nearly akin to tho.se known as evangel i(‘al than 
were held by many Quakers. A cousidorablo discussion 
ensued, and a certain number of the Erieiids holding t)je.se 
more evangelical doctrimvs departed from the [larout stock, 
leaving, however, behind tluon many inthieiitial members 

the society who strove to give a more e\ angelical tone 
to the Quaker theology. Joseph John (lurney, by his 
various writings (some j)ublislied bcloro 1835), was the 
! most prominent actor in this movement. Thi.s period lias 
I also been marked, asj»ecuilly within the last fe\v years, by 
some revival of aggres.sive action, and Quakers have taken 
far more part in the tciaching iu Sunday schools, iu the 
preaching of the gospel to the poor, and in the esiabli.sli- 
ment of foreign missions than in the period immediately 
preceding. In 1847 an association w’as established to 
promote Sunday schools in the body ; in 1859 a Friends’ 
foreign mi.ssion was established; and the Quakers have now 
a few regular labourers in Madagascar, Indio, Syria, and 
Constantinople. 

Other causes have been at work modifying the Quaker 
body. The repeal of the Test Act^ the admission of 
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Quakers to parliacQGtit, the estahlishinent of the university 
of Loailon, and more recently still the opening to Dis- 
acntcrs of Oxford and Cambridge, have all operated on the 
btxly. It lias almost entirely ahamloned its peculiarities 
of dress ami language cultivation of music and the 

other arts s no longer discouraged except by a very few; 
and literary and scieiitilio lostes liave been <‘ultivated all 
the more. their attention was imt preoccupied with 

the hjvt'v of tiehi .sp'»rt.s or of d.uu i iig. In fact a number 
of men either < tunkor.-i or of Quaker origin and [»roclivi- 
ties, hirgi* in pro[)ortion to the small body with which tb»>y 
arti cnnnet'.trd, ot:cuj»y positions of inllucnce in English 
stK-icty, and carry with them, not the full body of Quaker 
do< trjm% bnt some leaven of Quaker luibils and thoughts 
and feeling.'. 

I)i>rtriin , — It i.s not easy to state with certainty the 
doctrines of a body wliLcli lias never ado[»ted any ere<id, 
and whosic views have undoubteilly uiulergraie from time. 
to lime changes mori; or Ji‘ss defiiiile. Hut tlic acce}»ted 
writing.s of its nnanbt rs ami tlie .statement.^ as to doctrine 
containevl in tfu: a/ of the 

Bociety furnish materials. 

The most t haraeii rist ie dvu trinc of QiiakorLsiu i.s un- 
doublodJy this -that tlnue is an iiiimeiiiate rev elation of 
the S[)irit of tJod to l ai li indi\ idnal s^ml, that this light is 
iiiiiver-.al on< »mi.\s l.oth to the heathen cand the (*hris- 
tian, ai»d th' ii liv tlic Jove and grace of (b>d t»a\vards man 
kiml are nnivi ivs: 1. It is jilmosl needle.ss to cull attention 
to the ilirci'l anlitho.sis Ik tween tills doi-trim? <jf the. 
Quakers ami tlm varitiiis doctriiio.s cd election iicld by the 
Ihuitans, sm that, if (^»iiakeri.sm be called the climax 
I\iritu.nism, it is so only as ilio rebouml i.s the climax, 
of the Wivc. l‘‘rom the. UrM.trine of tlie sull’u-iency of the 
inward ligh proceed sev» ial other of tiic jicculiar \ievv.s of 
Qiia.k‘; rin v have denied the nece.ssity and absiainofl 
frani t!ni jn‘aeti<*o of tin' .saeranients (.)f l*aj»lisni and the 
Lord siipjK i*. 'The i iie baptLsm, sav-s HarcLi}’ (12tl) pro- 
p..>MLu r. pnn: and spiritual thing, to wit, tlicba[disni 

of tin.* spirit and tiro . of wliieli tin* baptism of 

dtihn was a llgaiie wJiicl was c(niiniandi.'d for u time, and 
not fo Continue f4‘r over. ' “ dlic communi(»n <»f the body 

and Itl’ od of (. 'hi i -it," says the same autlior (loth j»rn]>o.si. 
tion), ■ is iiiwai'd and sjiiiitual, wldeh is tlie particijiation 
of Ids ih.'li and ]•] ». .d Iw whicli the inward man is daily 
nonii'ln.d tli-‘ IhmiIs of those in whom Cliri.st dwells, 
of wliieli lliiug.'i the viiu of brCnad by (lirLt with his 
disci])lc.s wa-^ a fig-me. ” 

Ihil not I ::rely do the Quakers dispens willi the {Hticra- 
merits; lluy e\i'.L witliout any pricsLh<K 1 c»r regulur or 
ordained mini; try ; they allow the liberty of unlicensed 
preaching and pray or to every mciribor of their society' in 
their assi;m]dii‘s, and tlio.se in \vh(»m the body ivcogni>:es 
tho Inie gifts are publicly aeknowlevlged as ministcr.s. 
But by' this a(.*t they attain to no greater power, in tlie 
B'Kdcty than lin y j»ossc.'sed before. By the stn ngtli and 
power of tho light of hJod, sny.H Bar.day in his KM.li pro- 
po.sition, every true niini.‘5ter (d ilio gospel is caalaincd, 
propartsi, and sujjplied in tlio w'ork of the ud>ii.stry ; and 
by the leading, moving, and dniwing thereof ought every 
evangelist ami ( diristian pa.stor to led and ordered in 
his labour and work of the gosjKjl both as to the j>laee 
where, the, |»evsous to wliora, and as to the times wdien ho 
is minister.’' 

The Quakers not only have no staUni iiunistry, but 
they hold that no form of worship is «o good as a ]>atient 
waiting U|h)1i (Jod in silence “by such as find no outward 
ceremony, no observations, no wo*'d«, yea not the best and 
purest words, even the words of Scripture, able to satisfy 
their w^eary and afflicted souls.” Hence, although por- 
uiittiug arldresses from their members, they sit frequently 


silent both in family w’orship and in their meetings. Of 
late years, however, in some places passages from the Bible 
are rctui in their meetings for worship. Furthermore the 
! Quakers maintain the equal right of women with men to 
l»reach and pray in their as.semblies; and they cite tho four 
‘ daughters of l^hiJip wlio prophesied, and other women 
who are mentioned in the New Tc.;dament as liuving 
Ial»oured much in the Lord, as sliowing that their practice 
i.s in accoril with that of the early cliurcli. 

Befusirig to acknowledge tlic ministry of the Kstab- 
li.shed Church, and lioldi'ig that they could thu.s best 
t(.‘stify to “the spiritual reign and government of Christ,” 
the Quakers refused to ])ay' all church rates, tithes, and 
I other eccle.Nia-stieal demands. To the. year 187o they 
i inainta-incil tlie same objection against tit.hc-rcnt charge, 

\ and then abandoned it. 

I The Quakers deny th.e lawfulm 'S b»r a Chri.stian of aJ^ 

I war, «lcfe.usive hy otherwise, and liave always n?fuse.<!, 

! often at the expense of iniieh sulferi ng, to take any parr 
I ill militaiy matters; tliey equall;^ deU}' tiu*. lawfulness for 
^ a. CMiri-stian man to take any oath, even in a iroiirt of 
: justice, and the, law of i'lngland ha.s long recogiii/a d their 
; idhrmations a.s giving vaJidilv t(» their evii.leiH-e ; they 
I have (l(MiIed tiieniselves the >n of mii.uc, at tend 

I anc*'. at the lhealie.s, anti hunting, sho* ting", arnl field 
I .•^p<}rl..s generally us vain amu.MUiient.s iiieon.' is.b nt witli 
i tlie gravity ami seriousness of Clniraian life; tliey have 
• imd.'ted on the duly of using language m.u t nly fre».' fnun 
: that i»r(.»fanity wliieli wins so c<unnioa until lately bni 
i .sti’ip[K*.d of all flattery and purgetl of ail dr"..s of Ju.athcn- 
i ism ; tliey enforced the duty of plainness of dre.ss and of 
' (ixcludiiig from it, and from the mode of salutation and 
i atltlre.'^.s, everything calculatetl to vanity. 

I 1'he result of t]ie..><e doctrines on <,^>tia.ker maiim.i-.s wa.s 
: notori(»ns, ainl pri.ucd a cuitinnid st-urn cd’ objiHtit^n to 
j til*. HI on the of tlu ir fellow -men, and fi e< |i.iently led 

I to persecutions. d’licy ario]>ted the siic ilar luunl.'Cr in 
j addressing a single, individmd, how'ever e.valted ; and the 
** tliou’' and “ thee'’ u.sc-d to a magi; irate or a judj:o was 
f*f(en a cause of great iiritation. They refu;-ed to say 
“gooil iiight/^ “ gooil moiTOW, ' or “ .gcKKl s[»e'.‘*i” ; tla s 
! a(lt*ple<l a nunieiiiad nomenclature for the monllis of the 
I year and the days of tlie week. 1’hey refused to bow or 
' to reiibivc their liats, and for this tluy' suih red inucli." 

I Tlioy forbore the drinking of licnltlis, not men ly as a vanity, 
i but “a luovucation to ilrink more tlian did j*ooj»le 
good,” 'I’hey adr*pted a remarkabJe siinjiJicity in tlieii 
mariiages and their func nils. They used also great plain- 
rie.ss in their houses and furniture and in their dress; and, 
i by their teiiucions.ly adhering to tbrms of attire which had 
fallen into di.suse, their dress both for men and w’onien 
became antique and i»oculiar, and QHiakcrs were (easily re 
I cognized as such by tlic gannents they w^oro. Furtlu r- 
I more they discardwl the usual synibol.s of grief on the 
; dearth of their relations. 

One point of momlity on which the Friends have long 
insisted deserves notice. They require tlicir mcinbcrs 
who may liave be^jn released from their debts by bank* 
ruptcy or comi><>.sitioii, wheu able to pay their debts in full, 
to do so notwithstanding their legal discharge. 

In tho groat doctrines of Christianit}’ finb<Hlicil in the 
apostles^ creed tlio Quakers arc in accord with their fcllow- 
Christians : they believe in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, in the atonement by Christ, and in sanctification 
by the Spirit ; they receive and bidiove the Scriptures as 
procoisding from the Spirit of God. A letter addressed 
by George Fox and otlierH to the governor of Barbados in 
1671 1st ed., p. 358), and tho ‘‘ General Advices” 

^ See Thomas Eli wool Vs JourtiaJ for an apeouht of his suff^ingii id 
this Duitter. at once vathetic and ludlcroiii^ 
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ill the Book of DiacipUne, may usefully be ofiiiKiiltul on 
this point. 

Orff animation and Discipline , — The duty of watching 
over one another for good was insisted on by the early 
Friends, and has V)ocn embodie^i in a system of discipline. 
Its olijects embrace (a) oxliorUjtion and admonition to 
those who walk <‘.ontrary to the .'standard of Quaker 
ethics, and the exclusion of obstinate or gross ofieiiders 
from the body, and as incident to this tlio hearing of 
appeals from individuals meetings considering thein- 
selveii aggrieved; (h) Ihc' care and niaintonance of the 
jxxir and provision for tlie Christian education of their 
children, for wliich purpose tlic society lias established 
iiuiiierons boar<liiig .sc,h<*oIs in diileront parts of the 
country; (r) the luniciiblc settlement, of ‘'all dilferences 
about outward tilings,” either by the parties in contro- 
versy or by tlio submission of tlie dis])iib.* to arbitration, 
and the restraint all ]»rocii.;dings at law* between 
mernbi'rs e\ce[»L by leave ; (//) the iveognition of ministers 
as such ; (c) tlie cognlzam e of all steps preceding marriage 
according to Quaker forms ; ( /) ttje registration of birtlis, 
di>aths, and marriages ; (;/) the i.ssuing of certiiieatcs or 
l-.-ttci's of aj5[>roval granted to ministers IraNcllirig away 
front their liomos, or to membm’s romoving fn.un (um 
me'linglv) aTiv.il her; and (h) the inan-igement of the [>ro- 
]a'rty bohmging to the society. '^I’ho pi*.‘se‘iit organization 
of the (\>iiiTker ehni-ch essenliriHy deimjeratic-- it has 
not and nvc/er lew! any ]iresident or head ; and in the.v)ry 
evej*\ person born of Quaksu' ]>arents is a Qhiaker and 
entillevl lo lake ]>a]t in all the general assemblies of the 
Ixt. I n . d’ln*. mem hers arc groa]»ed togv^tlier in a seri<*s of 
.subui\linat'.-il meetings which recall to the mimi the Pre.s 
Vutv.rian mo-lel. The imit is known as a '‘particular 
meeting"; next in order Ciimcs the nmnllily meetings’ 
u.suaily mnl)raeing Sv-veral [iarlleiilar meetings called to- 
gether, as its iiiiine indicate ■, monlldy: then ‘M he (]narterly 
meeting,’’ einbraeing m. veial imiiilhly meetings; and lastly 

the yeiirly ineeling," onihriicitT.;: tlie wltole of (ireat 
Ih’itain. KeprcNentatiN es arc sent fnnn each inferior to 
each superior meeting ; but all Quakers nicay attend and 
t.ike ]>art in any of lhe.se meelings. This sy.slem is 
dc.ubie, cacli meeting of “men I'ricTids ’* having its 
counterpart in a ineeting of “Women Friends’’; and tliey 
usually meet at tlie sanu! time, ;in«i join together in the 
devotional gathering's wiiit.'h take place before or after the 
meetings for discipline. 'I'lie nuMlc of conducting these 
meetings i.s noteworthy, 'riiero is no lacsidenU but only 
a secretary or clerk; there are no fnrjiiul resolutions; and 
there is no voting. The clerk a^^cerlaius what he con- 
siders to be the judgment of tlui a,s.‘seiiib]y, and rwords it 
ill a miniitix 

Tlie btlices known to the Quaker Uxly arc-- -(l) that of 
minister; (2) of elder, wdio.se duty it is “to encciurage 
and help young ministers, anrl advise others as thc*y in 
tho wisiloin of fb>d sc e occasion ’’ ; and (d) overseers to 
whom is e.specially entrusted that duty c»f Christian ran' 
for and interest in one another w hicli Quakers rcca>gnize 
as obligatory in all the Tueird.>ers of a cliurch. Those, 
ofticers liold from time to lime meetings sejiarate from the 
general asseinblie.s of the members. 

ThLs present, fewm botli of organization and discipline 
ha.s been rea^dmd only by a [)rocc.s.s of development. The 
qiairttTly or general meetings seem to liave l>eeii the first 
union of scpai*ato congregations. In ItJGd Fox established 
monthly ineotings. In 1672 >vas held tho first yearly 
onooting in London. In IGTd oerUiiu "canons and institu- 
were i.ssued to the <p?arterly meetings. In 1727 
ahlera were first appointed. In 17<02 overseers were 
lMided| and in 1737 the right of children of Quakers to 
bo- oonaidQred as Quakers was .fully rocogniase^ From 


' these dates it is obvious that the last century s.aw a vigor- 
j ou.s development of tho disciplinary element in Quaker 
I ism ; it was ]»robabl 3 ’^ the time of greatest rigour a.s 
i regard.s exUriial matters and of thi3 gieatest severity in 
I punishing so-called delincpicncic.s. In vMx rdet n the meet- 
; ing entered on their minutes an elaborale desf-ription ol 
: what \va.s and wlnit wai.s not to be endured in the dre.ss (*1 
= men and women : and ^^»rk qT:iaileily meeting was .m; 

. dLslurbed nt, the. prest nee of young women in long « l<nikt: 

I and bonnets that ihev were onlercd to lake ail\iee beffjrt 
j coining to 'S'ork, atid one nmntlil}' ine<‘tijig diiet*te<l that 
j tho.se young women whn intended to go t^) \ (a*k were tc 
j a[>pefir belnre theii’ vjvmi nerting “in llieir ciotlie.s that 
! they inteial to ll^l^ c on at ^'ol k.’’ 

I Of late, years tlie .st linyxiuy of tht* Qhiakt.r diwipliriC 
j ha.s been iv];.»xed : tho.j»eciili.ii‘iiies ttf dicMS aiid liingnagi^ 

‘ have bficn abandoneti ; marriage \N-iili an ont.-ldrr has 
^ cea-^evl U» bt.‘ .a cert.-tin giomivl fi>r « srhisldii fiom tlu: 

‘ bo^l) ; aiiil, .above all, many of its menibi r.s ]i i\e <;oijje to 
; “ tlu^ eoii\ ietioiq wl.'ich is n(;>t new, but old, llm.l tbe \lrtnes 
■ wjiich can bi' rewrird*‘d anil the vie(i. wliivh can be 
puni.-lud by exti.-rnal di.scijilinc are nt.t n.s a rule tlu 
virliit'.s and the vji_e..s tliat make or mai tlic ;vi..uJ ' (llalvli, 

• /If f^(rfnre% iSl ). 

The (buiker.s niaintain that tJieIr .'ysteni clinreh 
goverr.ment and of di.scipliiie is in clo-e. rjcem'dance willi 
that of the early cLni’ch. That it: UiO great difler- 

e-in-e.'^ connot be di-nied, e.'^pccial]y w{;en we Ihink of 
; l;>aj>tism and the Loid\s .supper; that it ha.' >'m;e ini['orl 
; ant p«:>iMt.s of like.nes.s, e^qucially iji the earo of eaob 
! meiid;>e?* f<»r the otliei.s and in tlu; nijdnrci5;jnce cd llic 
! ]M>or, is equally certain. 'I’h*/ ] •ort]aitur*> of tI»o 
(.‘liristian olmreh reoonlly drawn bv I h‘ .Hatch in Lis 
! yOo'/v/v.s' i.s irj many re;']*cct.N .lilo ly to lecall the 

’ liuca merits of (piakeri.'.m. 

/iifrn :\ gcimine viin of jbilan- 
: 1hro|i\' lia.s always existed in the QiiahiT bv‘dy. In 
nothing ha.s tld.s been nioj*e ee-n.-p: cr, on:-, than in llnMualli.-r 
. of .slavery, (leorge Fox and W’ilji.aui IVnn liJ.ioaied to 
’ .se.:nrc the religiou.s tenehing of .'laves .\s ea?]\ as lG7t> 

• tlie assembly of Ikub.ulus ]>Ms^e<l “ .\n Act ic- pre\eni 

the [»eO[de calicd (.,)nr».kers froia bringi r.g negii-e.i to 
their meeting:.'. ’ John AN’cNdniau ^ amongst tlie 

I t^hiakers of .America for tlu: liberation *.>f the sla\ e.-i w itii 
i the Jtii»st winning leruleriu's^. 'I’iu* (^/r.akers weie tJie 
; first (■hri.'tiaii body that purgevi theinM l>e.< of tliii .--tain 
I of dealing in .slme.s. .Vs early as l7Mt md a .sl:i\'e was 
on lu'd ])y .a.n\ Frieml in Kngdiind or Ann rii^vi with the' 

[ kiieiwIedgL* and ermsent of the secitly. Iti 17'‘^3 the tir.'t 

• j.ietilion to tlie finiise of Commons lor llu* abnlitivui r-f the 
; .•'lave trade and slavery went up fiuin the (builo rs ; ami 
; tlirougdioiit the. long agil;iii'»iis whieli * n.-in d before that 

[>rayer was grantevl the se>cieiy look an .'nai^e and pro- 
j minen^part. 

j ^In 17ihS T.atu’a.sler e>}>( iie<J his first .sehoi'l for ilu* cdnca- 
lion of the poor ; and t)io enn.se. of irxsK laria’a religious 
i (‘dm ation found in the i.Juaker.s .ste idy support. Tlioy 
j have taken also an active ]>art in Sir Samuel lloTnillyV, 

] ctfortH to ameliorate tho piiial code; in |irison refoTmation 
j (liSJd), with wliicli the name of Kli/abctli Fry is ei'pec.ially 
connected ; in the efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
lunatics in Ihigland (tho Friend'’ lletreat at A’ork, foun<lcd 
in 1792, having Uxui reinarkablo as an early example of 
kindlv" treatment of tho in.sane) ; and in many other pliil 
antliropic movements. 

One thing is noteworthy in Quaker efforts for the edii- 
ration of the j>oor and philanthropy in general: whilst 

’ Woolman’a Juurndl niul arc* reui;wkalilf. .Tfo liad .x vision 

of a political economy to l»e hat$ed not oii selfish Init cm lovi?, not 
on do 'ire but on self-denial. 
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they have aJways been Christian in character, tlicy have 
not to any considerable extent been used as a means of 
bringing proselytes within the body^. 

Quakerism in k<rotUimi. — Quakerism was preached in 
Scotland very soon after its rise in lEngland ; but in the 
north and south of Scotland tliere existed independently 
of and befortr this preacliing groups of persons who ^verc 
dissatisfied with tlie national form of worsliip and met 
together in silence for devotion. They naturally fell into 
this socicity. fn Aberdeen the Quakers took considerable 
liold, and were there joined by some persons of inthionco 
and position, especially Alexander JafTray, some time pro- 
vost of Aberdeen, and Colonel David Barclay of Ury and 
his sou Bobert, the author of the A Much light 

has been thrown on the history of the Quakers in Aber- 
deenshire by the discovery in IBiib at Dry of a MS. Diary 
of Jaffraj^ sim.‘c published with olueidations (2nd ed., 
Loudon, is36). 

Irvlatul. — The father of Quakerism in Ireland was 
William Edmondson ; his preachings began in 1653— r»4. 
The 1/ isiory nf f/in Quakers in Irehnul (from 1653 to 1752), 
by Wriglil and lliittv, may be consulted 

Aun rlea.- — The earliest appearance of Quakers in America 
is a remarkable one. In July 1650 two women Quakers, 
Mary Fisher atid Atm Austin, arrived at Lostoii, Under 
the general law against heresy their books were l>urnt b^’' 
the liatigman, they were .searched for signs of witchcraft, 
they were imprisoned for live sveeks and then sent away. 
During the same ymiT eight others were sent back to 
England. 

Jn 1G57 and 1658 laws were passed to prevent the 
introdiieiioti o{ Quakers into ^Tassaclui setts, and it was 
enacted that on the first conviction one car should be cut 
olf, on the second the remaining car, and that on the third 
conviction the tongue sliould be bored with a hot iron. 
Fines w'ere laid upon all wlio onlerlainod Quakers or were 
[ire.seul at their meetings. Thereupon the Quakers, who 
w’cre perliaps not without the ol)Stinacy of wdiich Marcn.s 
Autonimi.s complained in the early' Chri.slian.s, ru.slujd to 
Massacliusctts as if invited, and tlie re.sult wfis that the 
general court of tln^ colony bani.shcd them on i)ain of 
dtiatli, and four Quakers, three men and one woman, were 
hanged for refusing to depart from the jurisdiction or 
obstinately returning w’ithin it. That the Quakers were 
iiriUiting cannot be denied : some of them appear to have 
publicly mocked the. institutions and the rulers of the 
colony and to liave internipled public worship; and some 
of their and women too acted with fanaticism 

and di.sonler. But even such conduct furnishes but a 
poor a[»ology for inflicting stripes and death on men and 
w'oiiion. The particulars of the proceedings of Oovenior 
Kndicolt and the magistrates of New England as given 
ill J>esso arc startling to read. On the Ke.storation of 
Charles 11. a memorial was presented to liim^by the 
Quakers in England stating the persecutions whicli tl^cir 
fellow- members had undergone in New I'lngland. Even 
the oarele.sa (^harle.s wa.s rllo^ ed to issue an order to the 
colony wliicli effectually stopped the hanging of Quakers 
for their religion, tliough it by no means put an end to 
the persecution of the body in New^ England. 

It i.s not wonderful that the Quakers, persecuted and 
opprc.sscd at Jiomc and in New England, should turn their 
eyes to the unoccupied parts of America, and nourish the 
hope of founding amidst their w'oods some refuge from 
oppression and some likeness of a city of (3od upon earth. 
In 1G71- 73 George Fox had visited the American planta- 
tions from Carolina to Tihode Island and had preached 
alike to Indians and to settlors; and in 1674 a moiety of 
New Jersey was sold by' Lord Berkeley to John Fenwick 
in tntst for Edward Byliinge* Both these men were 


Quakers, and in 1678 Fenwick with a largo company of 
his co-religionists crossed the Atlantic, sailed up the Dela' 
ware, and landed at a fertile spot which he called Salem. 
Byllinge, having become embarrassed in his circumstances, 
placed hi.s intere.st in this State in the liands of Penn and 
others as trustees for his tired i tors, and they invited buyers, 
and companies of Quakers in Vorksliire and London \vere 
among.st the largest purchasers. In 1677-78 five vessels 
with eight hundred emigrants, chiefly Quakers, arrived in 
the colony (then .separated from the rest of Ncav Jersey 
under the name of West New' Jersey), and the towm of 
Burlington w'as e.stablished. In 1677 the fundamental 
laws of We.st New Jersey Were publi.shed, and recognized 
in a most absolute form the principles of democratic 
e< quality and perfect freedom of conscience. Notwith- 
standing certain troubles from claims of the governor of 
New York and of the duke of York, the colony prospered, 
and in 1681 the first legislativt3 a.ssc:mbly of the colony, 
consisti)3g mainly' of Quakers, was held. 'I'hey agreed to 
raise an annual sum of .€200 for the expenses of their 
commonwealth ; they a.ssigncd their governor a salary i>f 
.£20; they' ]»rolnbited the sale of ardent spirits to the 
Indians, and forl)ado imprisonment for debt. 

But bey'ond (jiie.stion the most Interesting event in con 
nexion with Qnakeri.'sm in America is the foinulatiiui by 
William Pknn of the colony of Penn.sylvania, where 

he hoped to carry into efh^ct the [H'inciples of his sect — to 
found and govern a colony without armi<;s or military 
pow-er, to reduce the Indians by justice and kindness to 
civilization and Christianity, to administer justice without 
oaths, ami to extend an fjqual toleration to all por.'^on.s 
})rofe^ssing theisuK Such w-as “ tlie holy e.xperiment,” as 
Penn called it, wdiich he tried, and whi<*h seemed as if it 
w'as destined to put Quakeri.sm to practical jiroof. In 
1681 he obtained a grant of the colony from Charle.s H., 
and in the following year settled the frame of government 
for the State and sailed for America. Hero lie entered 
into bis celebrated treaty of unity w’ith the Indians, le 
soul traiic entre cos jieiq Je.s et les Chretien.? »pii n’est point 
ctcj jure et (jui n’est [)oint ete rornpu.” What was the 
re.sult of this attcnnit to realize Quaker principles iu a new' 
country^ and on a v irgin soil 't 'rhe answer i.s in .some respects 
indecisive. During the time that the Quaker inlluence 
was prodominant, and for sev'enty’^ y^ears after the founda- 
tion of Pennsylvania, the Indians are said never to have 
taken tlie life of a white man ; and once when five hundred 
Indians were assembled to concert a massacre they w^ere 
turned from their puri>o.se by six unarmed Friends. From 
England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland, from the 
Low Countries and the banks of ii?iie llhino, wdicro Penn’s 
missionary visit liad made a deep impression, emigrants 
crow^ded to Pennsylvania ; in two years Philadelphia liad 
risen to be a town of six liunJred houses, and in three 
years from its foundation that city bad increased more 
than Now York in fifty years ; ainl the first century of the 
life of the colony exhibited in an unu.sual degree a scone 
of happiness and peace. But, on the other hand, little 
progress was mode in winning the Indians to Christianity, 
and the annals of the infant State w^ero full of petty 
quarrels and jealousies. Penn was a feudal sovereign, 
having over him a Stuart king os his lord paramount at 
home, and the absolute democracy which ho had estab- 
lished as his immediate dependents beneath him. In such 
relations there were necessarily elements of difficulty, and 
soon diasensions broke out between the governor and the 
colonists ; a popular party was headed by members of the 
Quaker body and opposed the founder, and the influx of. 
members of other religious persuasions led to dissensions 
in the assembly. The officials of the Court of Admiralty 
set up claims at variance with notions ; diffierenoee 
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broke out between the province properly Bo>caUed and the 
territories which afterwards became the State of Delaware. 
Ferin was engaged in protractcxl quarrels as to the bound- 
aries of his State ; the English crown made requisitions 
on the colonists for men and money to support the war in 
America against l^rance, T^eiin was during some years 
suspended by the crown froiii his riglits as governor; his 
son and one of the deputy governors w’hom he sent out 
disgraced themselves by their licentious conduct ; the 
colony gradually passed away from under the inlluence 
of Quakerism; and Penn's “Ci vitas Dei” faded into an 
American republic. For many years large numbers of 
Quakers emigrated from gland to America. The most 
noteworthy incidents in their history are the part which 
they have taken in that movement wl»ich has ended in the 
abolition of slavery in tlie United States and the interest 
which Iho}^ have exhibited in the native Indians. 

France . — The origin of thefow q>iiMkt r roiigrcgstioiis whir.1i exist 
in Franco is ciuioiis. It seems thal. amongst the t’suiiisanls were 
found a few who ilisa]n»rovt*d of tin* military operations by whicJi 
tJicir friends resisted the persecution of Louis who believed 

in a .spiritual light, who met hu- silent worship, and in other 
rcs]>eets wn-r lik«‘ t^uakeis. (.’erLtin it is that toward.^ the eml «if 
last Century a .■^mall hody of ]i<u*.soiis Indding these, views fin<l these 
pr.aeH«’i*s existed at Congenies .-Hid other village.^ at tliC foitl of the 
Ceveiines. Puring the wav betw(;en Kngland ami Fr.anec eonse- 
rjuent on the American .stniggh* for imlepcndenco a (,)naker was 
]»!irt owner in two Inggn-s, wlti< i», against liis [»rotests, were enj)»loyod 
na pri vatis'vs and captured two valua)«le pri/.es ; lie took his share of 
the sj>oil, investr.d ainl aeeumul.ated it, and on flu; eoncln.situi of 
[)eaee in advortis< <l in lla; tie France for tin? owners of 

the captured .ships. 'Phis .'Vilverliseiiient came to the knowledge, of 
the little b<»dy at Congr-nies, ami hene«‘a eonmniniealion was estah- 
lisln.'d hetween tlu^ French and Kngli.sli t^iiakt rs. Probably alioiit 
tUn .same time e.ertain AiiKu it-an Qiiakor.s, on tbo invitation of the 
French (loVirrnmeiit , migrated fiom Xantuekel to Dunkirk, for tho 
purpose of extending the lisheries. A curious ei>iscKle in Qutiker 
instory is the pnvsentation, on lOth Fi'biuarv 1791, to the National 
A.ssenddy of a petition from th(‘s..« two lK)<lie.s of Frencdi (^,uakers, and 
tin; nrplv of tin; president. 'Plie jud ition .iiid am-wer were ]»rinted 
by Ikiiidoiii, printer to the As.sembly. 

Orrmanai ami Avnnai /. — In l>otl\ tficse countries exist small bodies 
of pcr.-5on.s who have adt>pt<’sl tin* vie\v.s and ]u*aotioos of the Quakers. 
These hodie.s date from eaily in the jue.sent century. 

St^Uhiies of (JaaJ(crt\^/)i. ■ 'Thii uuuihrv o( (Juakersin England and 
Wales ill IbSO was probably abotiL «i0,00(», and in ISOd ab*uit 
3*2,000. In 1.SS3 tin; total numher of members in England, Wales, 
and Scothtnd was returned fus 15/210 (193 were in t^eotlainl *, an 
incre.i.so of JOG on tlie pn^viMUs y»‘ar, and the nuinl.M;r of habitual 
attenders of metdings of the IkmIv, iu»t members, was 53.S0, .an in- 
(.•rc;u;e of 150. In Ireland tbere Avere, in 1883, 2812 Quaker.s. 
The Quakers in .Aiiieriea number probably (irndmling all bodies 
whiL’h claim to be Fi ienibs';- fri>m 9 njM.ii) to l(»o,0’’0 :ind iqiward.s. 
Peside.s these there ale in X<.»i way about 200, in .Fraiie<* from 70 to 
80, in (Jerni.'iny from 50 to GO, and in Australia and New Zealand 
from 500 to GOO Quakers. 

Hihfiofji'itphy . — ^'fhe writings of the oiirly Qmikers nrc numerous; the most. 
notC'Wirtlty aic the Journal <if Georye r<ix iiiul the Li/t^ of TlioinaH Kllwornl, hoth 
nutohlMCvaphl';'*>, the Apoloijii of liolM'rt K/in luy, un t lla: work.s of ronn iiuil 
PeninjLCtoii. 'l*lio If-i.'itory e/ the Qnaktvs by Wil:i:titi Sewc*!, n Dutch Qoake.r, 
w:is trnn.sluteiJ into KrutH.sh, niul has pone throiipti .MrvevBl i-illtion.s ; a FJisfory of 
the iiuaker$ by Gough may at. lu*.i*o:isult e»l. The F^n^crino^ of the Quakern. by 
Pease (London, 17.5J), is the idibd iiutJu>riiy ns to the i>ersi*catliuis ttiey endured. 
Thf> F*tctnia>'Uics of the Society of Frit tlie other writing-* of ,lo 2 .e}di John 

(iurney, exhibit the niixlern Kvanpelit-al CpiMkeiisin. The Hook of discipline of fho 
.Socioly, In its sucfciislvo editions fnnn 17S2 to IK.SH, is tlio only uuUioritutlvo 
stntomeiit of the views of tlicSo<iety on Christian i»rnetUe imil cliurch povern- 
meiit, and u comparison of llu* differmt editions would tlin>w light on Iheehunges 
of srntiineTit in tlic boily. The hoo'r Liff of the. Reliaious StrciefUs of the 
Commomoettlth (London, lS7«i), by Ilobert Pareluy, a deseendimt of tlie apoloplst, 
contains mueli enrtous Infonniition about tbo Quakers. Sinitl/s Descripfire 
CataJoi/ue of Friontl^' /lofiil-s (London, 1867) pi ves the inforinutlon M’hieli Us title 
promises, haneroft’s History of the Colonization of the CTiitni SiaUs in:iy bc 
eou^lllted for the Ann riean tiistory of Qinikers. i he periodb'ala now issnefl by 
moinbt*r» of the Qiiaker txxly in (ireat nrltain uiv 7'ht' Crientf, 7’he British 
FtHends' Quorterty Fj afninet\ mid Friemh' Review. (E. F.) 

QUANTAMPOH, or Kuntampoh, a town of the Gold 
Coast region of western Africa, situated about 80 miles 
north-east of Cooina-ssie, in 7“ 36' N. lat. and 1“ 4' W. 
long. According to Captain Brandon Kirby^ who was 
the fijcet white man to reach the place, it had in 1881 a 
« resident population of 15,000, and traders passed through 
it to the number of about 25,000. Formerly it was one 
of the great ivorv-marts of tUs part of Africa, and it is 
•till a centre of the cola-nut trade, the slave trade, <&c. 


I QUARANT.TNE (Fr. giiarwtame, a iM-riorl of forty 
days) is, in the original sense of the term, a thing of the. 

I pa.st in tlu'. United Kingdom and in .several t>f the other 
: states of Eurojie, as well a.s in America. Its interest is 
: therefore largely historical, and a skctdi of the l/i.story 
j will be given at the end of this article. But, in common 
I usage, the samii Mnrd i.s applied to the modern .substitutes 
I for quarantine, altliongh the.se an- a <;om[ih.tt; departure in 
i principle or theory from the iudi.scriminato .system of 
I detention of .ship.s ami men, unlading of (uirgo in Jazarets, 

, fumigation of sn.sceptible articles, and tho like, which used 
to be carriial to great lengths on acj:ount of tho plague and 
in connexKui with the i.evantine trade. 

Sahsldutti Jf>r (Jun runt i in fhc Jfnllcd K itu/ifoifi. — Tho 
modern practiiai i.s to detain or ret'n.se *• [U’atifjne’’ to no 
sliip unless thm-e be a comiiiunieivble funn of .<ickne.s.s on 
I board, or there had been .sueli during th»_; voyage. It is 
; the eluty of the otlierer.s of eii.stonis to qne.=^lioii the captain 
. a.s to the e.xistencc ()f any catching di.st asc. among the j)as- 
senger.s or ship's C4>mpany ; if theri* be any evidence or 
; suspicion of conimnnicable infection, the oitieers of cus- 
I torus report tlie same to the ]>oi t .sanitary aiithoriti* -s, who 
have power to deal witli the c;ise uinlir the Public Health 
I Act, Jind aceonling to an order of the Local ( Ion eminent 
Board lirst i.ssucd in 1873. The medical otlicer of health 
proooetLs at once to make an in.spr ct ion, detainingr tlie 
and all on boanJ only until siicli time a.> the in.specli«>u can 
be sali.sfnctorily made, the .sick remoNcd to liospital, ainl 
disinfcciant.s aj>]»lied. Thi.s tiractice was ad(»pted with 
.suo«;es.s in the ca.se of several arrivals from BaltiiJ and 
North Sea ports with cholera on board in 1873, no exten- 
sion of tlie disease on shore en.siiing, and again in 1884 in 
the case of a troop.ship arrived at I’ortsmonth direct from 
BombaN% ami of at least two arrivals (at Livei'pool and 
CanlitI) from Marseille.^, with cliolcia on board. It is .also 
adopted from time to time on ,act‘onnt of .small-]>ox <*::ise.s, 
and of other catcliing imi»ortations at the discretion of the 
I port sanitary authority. 

'Fhe last importation of vcHonv fever into the United 
I Kingdom wa.s at Swan.sca in September 186.5, l»y a wooden 
■ vessel with cop[:»cr ore from 8t .jago do Unba. TIkto had 
been ca.se.s of ycIh)Nv fcvtrr on board dai ing the vi»yagc ; 
but at SNvansea (as in many (.Gher in.-stanec.s) the infection 
: spread rather from the .sldp'.s hull ami llic unladed cargo 
than from the crew or their ctro(*ts, and .some tiftceri di*aths 
; en.sued. Jf such .a ca.'^e wt're to o<*ciir again, it would be 
} dealt with, like any other communicable disca.se, by the 
j port sanitary authority under the Public Health Act, Tlie 
I yellow-fever incident <.»f 18G5 at Swansea is the la.st oc- 
c;xsion on wliicli tho sanction of the (Quarantine Acts has 
' been appealed to. The t>rivN council merely directed tlio 
i board of ciLstonis to warn the partie.s implicated of tlicir 
; liability to prosecution, altliough no pro.sccution would be 
institui^d. Tlie Quarantine Act.s are .still uiirc[>ealeil, but 
: th#'y may be said to have become practically obsolete 
; during the past twenty years. 

; Quarantine or its Snhsfitides in ffthrr Jit/rojnatn Co-tnd rie^^. 
j — The principle of insjiection, and of isolation of tho sick, 
i as staled above for tlie IdiiteiJ Kingdom, was accepded with 
j small reservation by tho sftiiitary conference of Vienna in 
I 1874, and it is now more or less consistently acted ui?oa 
I by all tho larger European maritime slates ('xcept Spain 
I and V'ortugal. In times of cholera panic*, quarantine of tho 
j original kind has been impo.sed against all arrivals from an 
j “ infected country by ports of the Levant and PJack Sea, 

; and by several Mediterranean states besides St»ain. But it 
j is only in the ports of tho Iberian Penin.sula that the old 
I quarantine traditions remain in force from year to 3 "ear ; and 
j it is only for them that any special account need be given. 

I The principal occupation of the quarantine establish' 
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me.nt at Lislw-yn all tlic year round is aiTivals from 
Brizil, where yellow fever is endoTnic. I'he lazaretto | 
of Lisbon, whieh is probably the lar^^est ancl in ordinary ! 
times the. l»n.siest. in the- wurM, is silnated (»n a hill opposite 
tlio IV'leJii Tower, 4 miles l>elo\v the city. The present 
establisliinent was greeted by llu* I'ortnguese (lovernment 
at a cost v>f •20(1,000. It ei insists of seven perfeeUy 

di^tinet pavilioiH srandim^ radially in a semieircle with 
.tlu' convexity to the river. It is managed by an inspcetor 
wh<) is under tin- minister of the interior. Publie temh-rs 
are invited livery year, or every two years, for boarding ami 
lodging the passt-ngors nccording to their elasst's on l>onnl 
s’nip (1st, 'Jil, and od), the. contr.n.-t being given to the 
lowest I'iildcr. The pre.sent piiee.s for board ami lodging 
pr?' f/irm arc alioiit os. Od. 1st class, os. 2nd cla.s.s, and 
Is. bd. steerage. The establi-^hmerit is carried on at a 
lo.s.s to the ( Jovernine.nt. Quarantine is imposed, as a 
matter of fact, on alt shi[)s, passengers, luggage, ami eargt> 
coming from the llrazil.s. The term varii'.s from five days 
to seven da} s, areording as the. Mrazilian port is considered 
infected or suvipecterb A bill of health is issued to the 
captain )>5- the Portuge.-ie cori.^ul at the iiort of sailing, 
which usiially bears on it that so many deat.lis from yellow 
fever laid oeennci] during the [*revi<»iis eight or ton days. 
If clean bills of health worn i.ssii(:d, tlu' (juarantine would 
bo raised ; and thi.s Ji.is liapjiened f(.ir short j^eriods at 
rare iii’i'i vals. I luring the winter month.s ( 1 lecembcr, 
January, February), when the cold makes a devcdopinent 
of the Vfllow fever viru.s at liisbon improbable, if not 
iTnpo.ssible, the baggage and cargo only are .subject to 
r|uaranliiic, the pasH-ngors bf-ing allowed to go a-shoro at 
once with their hand l»agLnige. 'bhroughout tlio rest of the 
year all passengers from the Prazil.s have to go to the ; 
lazaretto and stay there the alloted time, their effects 
being aired, fumigated, or di.sinfecte«l. If Lisbon be the 
port of discliarge, the cargo from an inb^jted ship will bo 
lamled at the lazand for purification if so directed. TIktc 
is fi scluidiile of “ su.scre.jitiblo article.^,’' wdnch iiicliide.s 
cottoig hail, hemp, letters, ]iarce]s, an«l oUkt correspoml- 
ence, hide.s, fresh meat, wool and linen, skin, feathers, and 
silk. articles are fumigatcil with chlorine ; the. in- 

side of tlie shi[) is wa.slicd with chloride of lime or other 
disinfectant. In tlic easo of a mail .steamer on her w.iy 
to Kngland, flic pas.senger.s and effects for Li.^^bon an? 
la tided at the quarantine, groumls, and the ve.s.scl pmccwls 
to her de.stf nation (Liverpool or Southampton) in <|uaran- 
tine,’’ which inean.s nothing a.s regards the English ports. 

'Fills rigoro .s routine i.s a comujs.sion to the piopiilar 
rccolle-ctivui of the terril.ile ej>ideinic of yellow’’ fever in the 
hot .sninim T of ISJT, when tlu to were ID, 000 cases in and j 
around Lisbon, with about (>t)()(J deaths large proportion . 
being among the well to-<lo. Tlie importation w'a.s traced ' 
to a tainted shi|) and cargo from Kio. For many years, 
no cases of yellow ri?vci* liave developed anKTr*g tho ; 
.suspected passengers lauded ; and in only two or th]^,'.o ; 
inst-anccs have tlicn? been cases among the employfjs of the I 
e-?ta])lislinient wlio are occupied wdth the baggage and 
inercbandi.se. The Lisbon chamlior of eomuierce i.s now • 
in favour of a mo<lificati(»n of the <]uarQntine law, and of 
regnlation.s in conformity with the promincMt facts of 
experience ‘namely, tlmt tho fevor i.s not .started on shore 
through personal contact, but .solely by emanatiema from a 
shiiV.s hull, ballast, cargo, or jiassengers' effects, and that 
high-class ii'oii stean!.sln[KS are not, in tho nature of things, 
noder the same suspicion as old w'oodcn sailing vesstjls. 

Tho quarantine practices of LisbKin are copied faithfully 
ait. the Azores, Madeira, and the Ckipe Verd Islands, 
yjj'or iSpain there are tw^o chief quarantine stations or 
“foiH^lazarcts,” one for the Atlantic seaboard at Vigo, and 
anotiiV for the Mediterranean coast at Port Mahon, 
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Minorca. Vessels arriving at Spanish ports with foul 
bills of health (from Havana, ttc., in ordinary tinios, and 
from various ports in cholera times) must jirocoed to one 
; or other of theso appoint€»d stations to |)crf<>rtn their quaran- 
; tine. A “quarantine of observation,” which i.s usually for 
; six or three days, and is injposed on vessels with clean 
bills, m.ay be ]»erft)rm(;d at any port, ft is a routine 
maxim of the .Nladrid board of health that any countiy, 
such as the Lnitod King<loin, whi(‘li does not jiractise 
quarantine, is iynitt f'toto .sas[>ucteil when a foreign cpideiiuc 
is in any ]>art of Furo[)e to vvhicli its vessels trade ; and 
all .arrivals from its ])orts may be-, subjected to a quaran- 
tine of observation. I'hi.s iiUsUiurt tloclrino, wliieli can 
liarrlly be apjiroved by responsible medical authority, was 
act«:?d on for a .sboi t time as veceutly as 1S83 an<l 1881, 
when cholera was in l^gypt and in J'rovenee. 

Next to I8p:\iii and iNu-tugal, Turkey and ( Iroecc are tho 
countries in Fuvopo where the old quarantine traditions 
have Tno^t viiulity, owing (loubtless to their noavne.ss to 
- former seats of [•lagiie in tho liOvaTit. The lazarets 
■ at the rir.-eus and in llie Dardanelles aie cnnsideralilo 
ostablislimLMits, mostly used now in tinus ()f cholera. 
S>hlp.s bound inward.'^i for Turki.sli ports lako. luYlth- 
guanls on boani in the Danlanclles. Tlierc arc many 
other lazarets at Mediti-rrMncaii, .Adriatic, and Ijcvautiuc 
|)orts, including .Malta and (xibraliar, .survi\ing from the 
days of the jikiguc, wliose machinery is fmbi.shcd u[> from 
time to time wlicn chobM-a break.s out.’ For the whole 
of northern Europe, iuchuling tlie Atlantic seaboard of 
France, <jiiarantine is now practically ol^.sob te ; l»y Holland 
it was never seriously |.>ractiscd i veu for tlu^ plague, and 
l)y the .states Uu-dering on tho Jkiltii’. it' \va.s given n]> 
about tlio same time a.s it fell into disuse in Cfrcat llritain.- 
In Norwegian ^xirts subsequent to 18GG there were 3128 
arrivals from courjirie.s infected with cholera, ou board 
which 25 cases of cholera were found and 2D eases of 
cliolerine ; but tlie malady obtained no footing on shore 
although quaranliuo was not enforced. In 1873, when 
cholera was prevalent in several j>orts of the Laltic and 
North Sea.s, there were 550 arrhals at Norwegian porU 
from infected countries, among which were 12 cases of 
cholera ; but importation of the cfudemic to the shorn 
wa.s prevented simjJy by inspection ami isolation of the 
sick. In Italian jiorts, again, 800 vesscl.s were quaran- 
tined in 1872, in not ojic of which was any ca.se of cholera 
found. The immunity of tho Ibuted Kingdom in 1873 
and 1884, notwitlist finding the arrival of ships with 
cln*lera on boani, a)ul even (in 1873) the unobserved land- 
ing of cliolcra case.s, lias been mentioned alrea«ly, 

[aitvI Quanni/in^*, - Xhin(\ quarantine ou a frontier is 
.still enforced on account of cholera from time to time in 
southern Europe, c.//., in 1884 Ijy Italy against Fjance at 
Ventimiglia and Modena and by Sj?ain against France in 
the pa8.sc.s of the Pyrenees, and in 188.5 by Portugal against 
Spain. The experiment occasionally sucx'eeds. A “.sanitary 
cordon ” is the rigorous isolation (by lrcK>p.s) of a jK^stilenec- 
stricken place from the country around. It is a survival 
from the times of the plague, and is of no u.se in cholera. 

Qvarantim^ or its Suhalitutes in t/ir I {emuphrre. 

— Apiii’t from the vi.sitatioiLS of eliolcra now and then, tho 

* Sir William Uyni, tho Rui>eriiileii(ltMU.-g<.*iiorul of quarantine, who 
visitcfl most of thorn otlioially in 1844, uarraU.s a case at Messina 
wliich illiiKtratea the ahuscsttliat these esitahliahmeuts might be put to : 
“it is only very lately that the hoard of health at Messina placwl a 
vessel (tho Mlapiil’) from England mider quamntlno, because a report 
had appeared in the papers of a fever having prevailed at Glasp^wyaiul* 
subject^ her to a ohai^e of about 8 upon the value of her 

cargo for quarantine fees ” {Correspmulence resjteoHnff Ihe 
LawtfVarl, Paper, 1846, p. 16). 

^ The lazaret for alt the Baltic states WM pii. the Swedish Island of 
Kanao at the eatrance of tho Cattogat opijpoidte Ckithenbuvg. 
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chief occ^ion of quarantine on the Amerit^an continent 
and adjacent islands is the endemic existence of yellow 
fever in lirazilitin and West Indian harbours, particularly 
Havana and Ilio dc »Taneiro (and, since in Callao and 

<»tlu.T Peruvian ports). During the yellow-fcvcr season from 
April to XovernUn*, the ports of the l/nited States are on 
tl)0 oiitKxdc, under the quarantine laws of (?ach State, to de 
tain vessL-ls with yellow fever on board arriving from Culf 
pi»rts or from the West Indies and Prazil. In like, manner 
tbe ports of the Piver Plate would protect themselves 
agaiu.st foul arrivals from ]>razil ; and some of the Mexican 
(jJiilf u!hl Wi-.st. liniian haiboujs will even practise ([uaran- 
liuc against each (dhei* lU'cordlng as the fever happens to 
be epidemic here or then*. "I’he j'rncti<*e at Xew \nrk, 
Uoston, Pliiladelpliia, Pallimore, ami oilier Cnited States 
])Oi ls is to di;tjin only the. si(‘k, or tlio.se wlio are rea.sonably 
.suspected, the hj-zaret. (iv.aially on an i.slarid in the harlx»ur) 
being praeti(‘ally a hos[)ital for ftallfa‘s, immigrants, an<l 
ot her newly arri ved ]*erson.s sufTering from communicable 
di.seasc. Jn seaue' years rht; case.s of yidlow fever arriving 
a I Xew York have been numerous, aiul an epidemic has 
now and again aristai .among the. rojudents jicar tlie lazaret. 
l A]^erience lias .shown that !he shiji's hull, foul ballast, 
and the liki^ have been tlie real sonrees of infe'ction, ca.sOs 
occuning at New' York every ya'.ar among the Lilxiurers on 
infuctcsl ships. It is c*idy *«*casionaily that the unlading 
of lie;. eai;o:» of a yellow-fevcr s!ii[i into tlio (juarantine 
I’Urge.s lias Itemi insisted on. 'the cl ass ill cal ion of sl)i]».s 
acc eding d.s they carrj’ clean or foul bills of health has 
been bauid to l»e j>raeiicrd!y^ nuworkalde in the Pnited 
States, .‘I bad bill being n rare tliiug;, llic severity of the 
qiiaranliin' is left, acconliugly, very much to the di.serction 
of the iiu:ili«-al <»trn-«;r t.>f the. port. According to the de- 
linitiou of il;e Xalioiral lioanl of Health, (piarantinc?. is 
“ lTi(‘ .Mdininistintioii employed to determine tlie j resence 
or absence of tlio « ;uj.se.s (.f contagious or infecf:iou.s diseases, 
and to socurc the removal or dost ruction of such causes;” 
and it d«.»os not imply d( tention for any speiudied time, nor 
for more lime than is neces.=^ary for the aljove purtiose.*^. 
NotwithsUuiding the creation <.>f a National lk>ard of 
Health for the Kcderal Union, (piarautine is .still an affair 
of tlm States acting indejicndently. The detection and 
isolation of small- j>ox cases is one of the chief occupations 
of the quarantine othtrers at United States ports. 

As regard.^ the introduction of cholerfa into tlie l/nitcd 
States, Ihlling.s .says Tlio present quarantine systems of 
the Ignited Stale.s are now probably unable to present the 
introduci iuti of this disease, as tlicy have been Jieretofore. 
Unlc..s.s the disease liad actiudly (xrurred <m boanl .ship, 
very little, jirccaution would be taken, and very few of our 
port.s have, the ncco.ssary facilities b.r ])roperly dealing with 
a large ]^assenger sliip liaving cholera on board, in such 
a manner as to obtain a rca.sonabJe amount of sec-urity 
witliont causing unrca.smiablo delay, involving unnecessary 
sutfering and danger on the part of those not actufiljy sick ” 
(Tninj^. JnUrnitt, ('nuf/nsa^ Loiuhu), 18S], iv. IlG). 

In several instances, wlien cholera lias broken out 
among emigrants in a transatlantic steamshi|», the vessel 
lias |‘ut into Halifax, N. 8., where there ore facilities for 
<|nanMitining pa-ssengers ; and more than once the e[»idernic, 
although of the most threatening kind, has gone no farther. 
Nuw^ Orleans has proved itself a more likely port of entry 
for cholera than any of the Atlantic ports. 

In the ports of South America and the West Indies the 
quarantine practice is variable and empirical. Sometimes 
•an absolute cordon has been established, as in the instance 
of Douiinica against Gaad6lou{>e in 1^65-06 during the 
cholera. The smaller and healthier the community the 
more severe is the quoHMjtino likely to he. In the West 
Indies, the Bermudas, the very disease of 
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dengue (probably a modern h 3 bn<l f<>rm) i.s ctuisidcred to 
be an imprirtabJo infection which quarcintine cun keep out. 

Quarantine in the Jled Serf, and at Sttr::. - ( 'lu.lcra Ijaving 
come to Kuro[»e in ISCo by a new nmte. I y lie* piluTim 
tralllc to Mecca, the coufen^uce of ( 'onstaul im*ple in l 
took into com^ideration ihe question of a quarantine at the 
Strait.; of T'.ab cl-Mandrb. Since lli.at t.iipesucli a quanue 
tine lia.s ).»cen instituted for pilgrim slii|»s at tlie islarnl i>f 
Xuimirau on the Arabian side of tlie lied Sea, .some *j0() 
miles within tin.* .shaits. Since the .se\cre <'Ulbreak of 
cholera ;it Mecca in tlie end <.>f ISSj, the. rjuanintine b-r 
jdlgrini .^liip.s at Xamaran has l?e.corne more stringent. 
The slight outbreak at .Mecra in is saitl, williout 

gocid n^asou, to have, ari.-en owing t<> three I’ngli.-h sti-ranv 
sliips witli pilgi-im.s hav Inir eva.icil tliat . j naranl iuo. All 
[lilgrini ship.s wlintsoever are reipdred t.i at Xnm.'irauA 
and the pilgrim.^; fn>m rholci a sli i< kt ii rouiuri, :.. in tin: 
J-kifct are diseanlvurked and ke[-t uial-. r <:b 1 1 in the 
lazarets on the i.sjand for ten or lil'tes n iliys.- 

On the dis)>cr.sal of tho Jiajj at f.-a, an'.'l]:rr (.narau- 
tine is porforiue<l by the }nlgiims i«‘trrni:iu b> way « f 
Suez, wlio are u.sually only a .<mall fractiini «.!' tlie wlir*!i; 
a.ssondjlage. They are di.'^embarked eifln r at Y/gji' oii the 
Arabian coast half wa^'^ betwt di .b ddali .and Sue/, ov at 
lYr on the Shiaitii: side (jf tin.' (!ulr <jf Sm.'Z, sonn. limes 
even at botli |»J;n'es. Afbr tlm epidemic at Mecm from 
Sei*tembtr to DeccmlKn* it wa.s m>t until tlie 1‘Jlh 

Kehruary that the last company <rf [•ilgrJm.s wnn 

allowed to re eirilicirk at W’ejii for Suez, bv the e.ulliority 
of an in.s[»ccting .sanitCir}" coninii.ssion fioni Kgv pt If no 
su.sj»icioii.s ca.>( s occur, the dcti?nlion i.s for fomt* en days; 
but a .single ca.se eubjci ts the vvlnlo groiqt in wldcli it had 
ai)peared io a further term of quarantine. rilgrims bound 
for Smyrna, Beyrout, or otlmr )»v>rt.> in the Levant arc 
snVjected to another term of rjuarauti.no in the lazaret 
of the port of arrival, d'ho.se proce filing hiiaiwiird.s to 
Damascii.s undergo a (]narantino at Mo.^^es’ 

The a.-^cfnlue.ss of this contiol «:>vcr tin: inecvt ment.s of tile 
^fecca pilgrims Jia.s been much debated. Ib'gai ding the ad- 
vanUigi^s of the quarantine after the I'le.iking up of the hajj 
there has been a good deal of ]»ositive evid^mce .“tuce LSGTi ; 
I'Ut the dctmition at Xamaran i.s a niue.li (jue.'t ion able 

alfair. In a great a.-?seinblage at Mecca, sm li os Unit of 
1S81, tlicre are all the conditions ff.»r the tre.^li brcciling of 
a eliolfraic form of sir-knes^^, wliich .^h.dl be c«»mrnunic^iblo 
to i»t]u r.s, jnst a.s there liave ofb-n bi i. n (in the comnion- 

^ The kioi.* of tlic (|ii;< ratif in*' . tI ill |.r^l ur.'K I'slnoii 

froii) :i ]>.Trliv*«lar infsl.in.-i*. Tliv j-toainsiiiyi “ f *’ in 

..July 1.SS2 from lV.Tnl>:iy ]*.«;• Je«M:«h with 408 ^^h.l hail 

*-l! *1 nr;«h:r thi.< Native A< t. S!\<.* r:n ivr'l on llic* 2t5th 

July at Atifii, iviu'ro she i|iuc*aiitinv»l for li-n owinsr to Ihu 

C.eatli *»f diK' Ilf the liivrnts'i froni vlM*U-Ta. \.ni:.'ii'iu wn^ n .c ImmI on 
tho Hth of Angn.'^t, aini the pii.u^riiii.s l.-itnh-d fi-r a len «!;iy / qirir?tiitirio. 
ninths having occniroa among tlie |>il;j;rinis nii slw re, :t M-r..? J ip»;jran* 
tim*. of Uay.s \v;h iinjui^c-a ; amt fnwnr*!.- tin' ivy i^f fii.il lime 
]M*aIth odiotT ap.iin t!ie.shii» in quararit in*' f. n i: li.ay-^ riwin-.: 

to more ileallis on shfirc. V>n Siqdrmhi-r .8, wl.rti ih.- •. f-s* l was .still 
ill quaraiiline, it. h(^« rnno iiei*essarv to j.irni i‘d»l *.) A.;**n tV'r t o.ii.s, sleiUM 
havinj; hoen kr^t ui» cmiliinially owinci to tl-** i]:i'i> i i mis cattuv of the 
quaranriue nnK:trin;.Cs. In haivinj^ Xfimaran Hu* ship hi-tke her qwui-nii- 
I tine, .ami only Hit* HnvateneU tii<* ^'f the'raiki-h :nini*oat. hy 

1 her si^xal. She n-tnnud from .mi thf lltih ^.^.'}'t rml .i?r, and re- 

einharked h«*r pa.'.sinevrs fur Jeddali on the tv'o of llu in dying in 

the hdat.s during the emhai ki.tidn. ’I’ho drinking water of the qii.iran- 
line camp at Xamarnn wu.s oivddhly slated to he ii^ n fetid eonditirm, 
eansing vomitini^t •'md piir^dni?, and the food iiv*:ufhcient .and inferit»r. 
E.ach ]>ih|riin luid lo p.oy 10 nipoc.s, and Ibo shi]> 12,000 piu*.ti <.\s of sani- 
tary dues. After lamlinj' lior p.as.^en gel's lit .fc-«hhdi, tiiv ** ) le.sp<rria 
pt\>ceeded on her voyage to LivertKiol, umlei j»oiMg a twent y-hmr h<'»ars' 
quarantine of oh.scrvation at 8ucz. — Brit, Jovrr., IS8‘>, ii, 

The international sanitary conference of llonie (18S,8t has pro- 
poaotl a relax.atioii of the mlo: each ship witli more than thii’ty 
pilgriniii to carry a doctor, and. no ship to lA) detained more than ;24 
bourn, nor the pilgrime disembarked, unles.s there, be or haa been 
cholera on board. 
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sense view) the elements of its de novo origin under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances among a multitude of Hindus 
at Hurd war, or other religious i>lacos of resort in India ; and 
the excessive pains taken to exclude hyi)othetical cases of 
the coninmnicable disease coiuing from India, Java, or other 
eiideinin centre are disproporlionato so long as there is no 
assurance that the soil of Afocca is not itself about to 
become a breeding-place of the poison tfe novo. On the 
other hand the dispersal from Afocca is obviously an occa- 
siiin for sanitary precautions. 

For tlie general traflic from the Hast a quarantine of 
observation of twenty-four hours is imposed on arrivals at 
Suez from time to time when cholera is formally declared 
to be epidemic in Bombay or other Eastern port. Under 
such circumstances, ships [)as.s tlirough the canal in 
quarantine, having their canal pilots cither on board the i 
ship “ in (piarantinc,” or, under an older and more cum- ■ 
brous arrangement, navigating the vessel from a steam- ! 
launch. In like maniu*r, tlio coaling at Port Said is done 
in quarantine, and the mails and passengers landed at 
Brindisi under the same restrictions and formalities. 
The qiiostion of a morn searching <]uarantine at Suez 
for the general lilastern traffic has been much disciLssed 
in the French Academy of Aledicine, and has been 
taken ii]i more recently at Berlin ; but the weight of 
opinion (led by Af. de Lcsseps) is against any such inter- 
ference with the quick despatch of vessels, as at once futile 
and impracticable.' During all the years that the canal 
lias been open, choleiu has become epidemic in Europe 
only once owing to direct importation from the East, 
namely in 1881 , when the vehicle was a transport returned 
from Saigon ; and the cir<.'umstanccs in that case were such 
that a (piarantine at Suez, unless it had included the ship’s 
hull and the persDiial effects on board, would have made 
no real difference. On the other hand, tran.sport.s with 
recognized cholera on board have on two or llirco pre- 
vious occavsiems been passed through the canal with all 
despatch, and no harm done on shore either in the isthmus 
of Suez or at the port of arrival (Portsmouth, Toulon). 

PiUNciriu:s of Qc.vhantixf. — Plagnc, jvllow fevor, ami Asiatic 
chohiia {«!•(? flu! throe groat spreading disoasos wliicli liavo boon 
.‘jiicrosrjivcly the sulijcot of ([iiiirarjtino restrictions. 

Plag\K'. For many yoai-s phtr/uo has ceasetl by have :uiy ]»riictical interest 
in this con noxion ; tlio last ooca.sion of alarm in the Meditcrraiuvau 
ports was tlie oiithreak of 1859, at llengliazi, in Tripoli ; and at 
the presell L date* Mm sole concern is about Mie land rjuarantino 
along the Turko-Porsi.'in and Riissi)- Persian frontiers. It is for 
yellow fever ami A.siati«; clioJ«!r.a, therefore, that the principlc.s of 
•piarantine hnvc chietly to be di.scnsseil, the epidciiiiologieal j»riii- 
ei]»le3 being soni vbat dilferent in the two c;i.seH. But one or two 
remarks bave, to be made about the theory of preventing tin? intro- 
duction of other eommunieablc disi?ascs. 

In tho draft of an international lull of licalth w’hich was adopted 
by the international sftnilary congress at AViusliirigton in 1881 
amall-tjox anil tyjdms arc scheduled ahuig witli plague, y(?llow 
Small- fever, ami cholera. Although there nro few countries where small- 
pnx pox lias not obt'iined a looting, yot every sca])ort finds it iylyi.sahle 
to ]nevent the free entram:(? of fresh cases. Thus Denmark, in 
1881. took precautions ag.ainst tho imporf ation of small-pox from too 
Tliamcs. It is mostly in .\nstralva, New Zealand, the Cape, ami 
other colonies that quarantine against sman'iwx is rigorously earned 
out. KACept for a limited outbreak in Sydney in 1 884, tliat disease 
has been absolutely excluded from the. Au-stralasiau colonies, thanks 
ti) their admirable quarantino eHtablishrnent.'?. The case is very 
ditfereni at the Cape, owing to tho exiatcnoe of a vimlent native 
centre of variohms disease at no gn?at distance in the interior. 
Typhus. As regards bfphiiSy tho principles of pix*vention are entirely 
iliirerent from those that ajiply to small pox. AVhon the Irish 
emigration by .sailing ships was brisk forty years ago, typhus often 
camo with the new arrivals to New York,* Boston, rhiladeli>hia, 
Quebec, and Alontreal ; and a similar state of things now goca on in 


' A largo iDiyorily of the Tnedical delegates to tlie conference of 
Itome (1885) voted in favour of detaining at Suez for at least five days 
such vessels us might ho judgoil by an officer of the International 
Sanitary Comniission to be suspect,— the passengers to be disembarked 
and isolated in groups. 
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connexion with tho Italian and other Euro]»ean emigration to Brazil 
and the River Plate. Filth, overcrowding, and want sro the causes 
of such outbreaks ; and it is only where tlioso condition.s obtain 
on slioro that tho imported disease sproad.s. A jKo-iod of detention 
amidst clean and \vholc.some surroundings after landing has much to 
recommend it, the be.st argument for such general j>rceaution being 
Mu; fact that the disease in. some imstances find not occurred during 
the vo 3 'ago, hut only aft(;r tlie emigrants had landed in the new 
country. Another flliistration of Uie n(?od of quite special rules 
for t^'phus, and of the need of freedom from (k»gmal.ie bi;is alxjut 
pre-existing disease germs, is tin? r(?markablc outbreak at Liverpool 
in 1859. The epidemic was clearly traced to an Egyptian frigate 
\vith four hundred souls on board, many of them • onvicts iu cbaiics. 

Tlie vessel arrived in the Alersey from Alexandria in an inde.sciib- 
ablo state of filth ; about one liiuidrcd of the crew and •»thers were 
on the sick li.st from diaiTluca, dysentery, and the like ; but iionu 
of the rases were typhus, nor was there a single case of tlnit disoiise 
among the ship’s company from lirat to last, 'fhe typhus ooamed 
in the ]»ilot and othei’S who went on board in tlie river, unnmg lln*. 
attendjiiits at a bath to Avhich the til tby cr«?w were .sent to bo 
washed, and among tliu patients of the .Southern Hospital, into 
which some of t]jcArab.s and Nubian.^ were .admiltcil for ( Oinmon 
complaints. To niaki? (pmrantine ctlcctivc against (yplms, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that Mie specific fever may be vicariiais 
to a connnon condition of liltli and general misery. It is a moditied 
form of tin? same ]U‘inciple of vicariou.s infection that, in the bis- 
torical retrospect, gives us tin? key to the iiiudi mon? iinjHul.nit 
probh?m of yellow fever, a disease wliicli is to bo rcg.irdctl as a 
special form of typhu.s. 

Principlfs of Quarantine iuj'tiiist >V/A/7/> /'Vjv.v. — The first Yellow 
requiremont iu the cpiara mine doctrine of yellow fever is to kiKov fevcv- 
where the disease is entlcmic, that is to say, where its I'oison exists 
in such a form that it may rise in exhalations fi‘»m Mie hiul.»our 
mud, alluvial foreshores, or wliarve.s and sliipping quuiti?r.s in 
gcnejal, or may enter the bilges of ships with tiic water, 'iherc 
LS a natural reluctance on the p.avt of seafaring ••omminiitic*. in the. 
western hemisplicrc to admit that they harbour tlu* sc« lis of n cl low 
fever; but .some of the cudcinh’ foci of (he di.-e:is(‘ .'ire beyond 
dispute. The ju’incipal an? Havana and Rio de Janeiio. But. ii 
wo take the whole historical period of yellow lever into our view, 
from 1640 onwartls, we shall liml that there is hardly a .single gi\ijt. 
slave port in the New’ World that has not been at one time or 
another a native seat and source of tlic mia.sniatie virn.s of yellow 
fever. Some of these, have long since got rid of tin? poisonous 
e.xbalations, such as Philad<*li>hia and Baitinion? ; others, suidi as 
Norfolk, Charle.ston, and Savannah, have in all prob.ibilitj’ .seen the 
w'orst day.s of the fever, and are now practically free from the taint 
ill their lj.arbours and their soil ; Imt there are other I'nitcd Slntes 
ports, such as Ncfw Orlc.'iiis, for wdiiirh the. like assur.'incc cannot as 
y(?t. be given. In tho West Indies the ports of the Spanish An- 
tilles art? the worst primary breeding-places cd* the pmson at the 
pr(?.seiit day ; although in the ITth and ISth C(?iiluries Bridgetown 
I (Barbados), English Harbour (Antigua), Fort Royal (M.utinique), 

I and Ba.s.se Terre (Guadeloupe) wei'e poi.soiious to the ci>?w.s of the 
.stationary men -of- war to an almo.st incredible, extent, (-)n ( he main- 
I land, Georgetown, l\?merara, i.s in the same rank ; and the Br;i/iliiin 
porU (particularly Rio) have been so since 1849. Besides Ihe.sc 
harbours, all of them among the ]>riiicipal 8lave-j>orts at one time 
or another, then? arc others, siicdi as A'erii Cruz, Tampico, (.'luigres, 
and Porto Bello, which would seem to have lurking iu their soil 
or shoro-miid the specifically noxious thivg that produces vellow 
fever ; but it is a qne.stion whtdher these have not got tlie vims at 
second-hand from other centres in the Gulf. Agniii, it is yuubablc 
Muit tho occasional outbreaks at Atonte. Video had been caused l»y 
material qnantitie.s of tho .specifically noxious filth curried lliither 
in tmding bottoms. Thu gicat t!pidemics in the j>ort.s of Spain in 
the fimt quarter of tliis century were certainly due either to reship- 
nient of the viru.9 from the West Indies in the bilges of niercbant- 
men, or to an onginal deposition of it from contraband .slave-shij>a 
making tho return voyage to Europe with cargoes of prodiici? (seo 
an itrticle by the writer in Iho NortJi American, llrnirm, Oct. 1884). 

The rare outbreaks in Europe within tho last tifty years have been 
due to foul anivals from slave-|M)rt.s like Havana and Rio. 

Wherever the line be drawm between endemic and non -endemic 
ports of y^cllow fever, it is only the latter that can in reason seek 
to impose quarantino against tlie disease. Of such are now tho 
ports on tlio Atlantic seaboard of the United States, the ]*orta 
of the River Plato, and tho wdioJe European seaboard; for theso 
the history is full of instances of true uiqiortations traceable to 
particular vessels, and from such instances tlie principles of nn 
efficacious quarantine may bo deduced. It is not a passenger 
steamship arriving at Ne.w York or Lisbon with a case or cases of ‘ 
yellow fever on l^r<l that calls for quarantine (as distinguished ^ 
from isolation and care of the sick) ; no real epidoxnio can be shown 
to have ever arisen from purely personal importation of that kind. 

The great epidemics in Spain and Portiigal, and the more recent 
and smaller oatbreaks in New York and tu some ports of northern 
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Europe, liave been tmeed to otijer »ouirx‘S than tbo pcrHouK <if the 
sick. Kvori a sliip witli a fover-stricken crow is dangerous, not so 
nmcb bceauHO of the fever among tlie crew, but on account of those 
lurking cau.ies of yoUow fever in the ship through which the crew 
thcriHelves were infected. There is an overwhelming ]na.s8 of te.«iti- 
inony that the real risk of importing the yellow-fever virus is 
always in the foul bilges of wooden aliips, wliicb liad been lying 
in ouo of the endemic yellow-fever harbt)nr». The poison is sucked 
in through the ship's seams ; it fernicutsor multiplies in her bilges, 
rises as miasmata to infect the hold or 'tween decks, sometimes 
clinging to cargo, and perhans making no sign until the cargo is all 
out. Again, in tcinj)erate latitinloH, the virus may he imported 
and do no harm, unless it meet with a tract of exce]>tioniiliy hot 
weather, such as hajipciied at Swan.s(‘.a i]\ 1865. According t<3 this 
principle, all iron .shijw, which have little or no bilgo-watcr, and 
all cltMii .ships whatsoever, are pnactically free from tho risk of 
inifiortiug aii epidemic of yellow fever, even altliough one or more 
of their mssongers or crew iiuiy have developed the malady on the 
voyage, having conui on hoard in tins stage of’ its incubation. The 
only tpicstinn of practical consequence in tho case of iron .steam- 
ships arises in tronnexion with tho modern practice of carrying 
water ball.'ist in tanks or <;onipartmcnts of the .sliip’.s bottoTii. 
On the other hand a wooden ship from a yellow-revcr port, espe- 
cially if she have open scain.s ami liad laiii long in tlie harbour or 
** oaroemige,” is not above suspicion on an iving during hot weal her, 
even if no cases of yellow lever had occurred on board during the 
voy.’igc. vSiich va.'sscl.s have often cariied the yellow-fever penson in 
their bilgtjs ; in some cases they had not been .suspected until it 
wasjtoo late, and in otlnn* casc.s of mysterious outbroak-s they have 
never b<s-.n .suspected af all l)cc.'ui.sc they had no actual eases on 
board. The grand hisson of experitmeo in yellow fever Ls that tho 
sliijfs hull is infjjiitcly more (laiigcrous than the jicrsons of yellow- 
fever patients ; ami a ship’s Jivill is daiigi-roiis only hecaiiso there 
is a material i[nantityof sjiccilically jKii.soiioiis Jilth fermenting in 
the recesses of the liold. All high-class iron shi]).s, ami tdean .sliij»s 
ill general, arc, forcoininoii-scn.se, purpo.sos, above suspicion. Tlic 
j)cr.sons i.d tlio sick ave little likely to iiilroducc the fever ; hut foul 
lim n, bedding, ami clothes an‘. a source of daiigifr, cspecjally if 
tlicy li.'ivo been in a ho.x or bumlle for some time (\vitiies.s the 
sliglit onihreak at Madrid in 1878 on tJjc unpacking of .soldiers’ 
baggage brought I'ix- Santaiuler from Culia), 

J*riuriplt’s of QHaranfitH' a<jainH - -The p^'culiar dangers 

of cliob ra »iillasion arise from the vomitcil ami [nuged inatter.s 
wliich are c.harscteristic of tlic coinimin tyfic of the malady, ruder 
certain circunislanccs the discharge.s of tin; .sb k are infective; they 
are prohjibly not inb etive as they come from tin.! bndy ; hut even 
minute quantities of the choleraic matters, if tlnty have fermented 
ill the ground, or in boxes and hundh'S of foul linen, bedding, or 
clothes, may exhale a vints which is often smldenh' prostrating 
ill its MClioii. Thus every person willi cholera, or even with 
choleraic iliarrhoia in tiim!s or epidemic, is a .source wheneo inaiiy 
more may he jioisoncil. When the choleraic nialteis pc.rcidalo into 
w^lls or reservoirs the poisoning in.ay be on a great .scale. Cholera 
with such infective projicrties is an cxot.ie. to tlic soil of Kurope and 
prohahly iif all countries except. Huutli-c*a,stcrii A.si.a; ami, if the in- 
fective disf*lia!ge.s of cholera patients fiom the ICast w'ere kept ont 
of Wt.'sfcru soil, no choleriiic disca.se would he likely to become 
c])iilemic on the lat ter. Such exclusion h:i.s been more or less the 
emleavour of all Western stales from tin* time of the lirst invasion 
through Central Asia in 1831. The only oucstion is whether, hy^ 
attemjif iiig too niueli, they have not lo.st the opportunity of con- 
trolling the spread of the disease by le.^s drastic nn*an.s. Tho 
iiistauc<!s wluTe. cholera has been kept ont by a rigid conlon, or the 
strictest form of nuarautino, are few^: it is probable that Spain 
owed her immunity in when all the rest of Kurope .siiireied, 

to licr policy of exclusion ; there WM.sa strikingly sm:ce.s.stul instance 
of the same in tho case of Dominica in lS6r», during a frightful 
cholera mortality in Guadeloupe, only ‘22 miles di.staiit; and it has 
hap]>ened more than mice for Portugal to keep out tho qiidemic 
iinfl for Sicily to protect herself for a time, agaiu.st the inaiuland 
of Italy. Ihit in the great majority of instances the <Hiarantincs 
agaiu.st cholera have been “elaborate illu.strations of leakine.s.s.” 
Island comm nil itio.s liavc tbo be.st chances of 8U(!ceeding; but in 
the case of the British Islands the attenij»t has been abandoned 
as impractioahle. The British jwlicy (»f rttte.m]>tiiig a good tlcal 
less was justified by kucccss in *1873, wdien tho Baltic and Nortli 
Sea trade went on uiiiiiternipto<lly, notivitlistniiding the presence 
of cholera at various ports aoro.s8 the water. In 187*1 the iut,er- 
Tiationnl sanitary conference of Vienna adopted nn ab.stract 
resolution by a large majority approx iiim tel y in favour of the 
British practice, though the <u»niercnce of home iu 1885 w^as 
bUghtJy reactionary. According to this practice a case of cholera 
is received into the country with much the same sort t)f asauninco ns 
a case of typhoid fever would bo. There is much reason to believe 
that in both cases the agency of the soil or other tertium quid is 
needtid to give ]>oteucy to the itoisou, and that the diffusion of lioth 
diseases can bo limited by disposioj^ of tbs discharges of Uiesick in 
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such a way that they shall neillicr taint the soil or the wiibr, 
nor ferment on unwashed linen or bedding. Wherever a filth- 
sod<leii soil, receives the clmlemic matters, ])oisoiious miasmata will 
ri.sc from it; and such miasmata will also ari.se even in Jiouses or 
on board sliij), or from hundle.s and bo.vcs of ett’cets, if (!lc‘..T.nljne.s8 
be thoroughly ov<!rpowerc<l by the stre.ss of events. In India such 
cholera soils exist from y»‘ar to year, or are capable of being made 
on o<*tu*i.sion, a.s at great religious fairs ; and in that respect .some 
Indian soils are to cholera what certain of tlic harbours aij«l Ibrc- 
.shore.s of the w’(‘st»*i n hcinisphcn! an* to yellow fever. Both dis- 
eases in their native seats are primarily cau.sod by s[)ecific. mia.sinata 
froiii the lainteil ‘^oil. But in Europe* the spreading jH»wvr of cliolera 
is infinitely gre;if«*r than that ..f yellow* fever bec.aiise the ( holeniic 
matters are more copious, ami more likely to ferment umler all 
circum.stiiiices of climate, b»ialily («.o.Tst and iiittfiicti'i, slatt!.s of 
W'cather, and dilfcrciKe.s of rac(\ Bui there i.s still a rcasoijal.dv 
prospect of finding a g(»o\l .substitute for qu.arauliin; against r:}ioh!ra 
111 the fact that its |iow’er of spi*eailing is certainlv rnmlc subject to 
comlition.s. The maxim for f.holeni i.s T:ik«* e.are‘<*f the eondilions, 
ami the dist!:ise will take care of itself. Ghulcjii is what IVttenkofer 
calls an “exogenous ” infection : the infeciivr matter ju**juiie.s its 
virulence, not in or upon the body, as in a case. <>f small pox, but 
outside the body, .■iiniust filth or ollu r s.*init:iry neglt ( t The renson 
why cholera is more difliciilL to manage than t vjihoiil fever is that 
it is peculiarly a di.scaso of the. poor ; “ poverty h.a.s always }n‘en the 
true quartermaster of choleia. ” Tho virus is Iranspoili-d tin tho 
Wc.st fit; hai.st) from place to place hugely by cinigraiits, n-ligious 
inlgrims (:i.s in Kiissia), fugitives, tra7ii)is, or ollieis l,;iid pn*.^sc<l 
by circuMistanccs ; one of the most, rciiiiukablc imstances of that 
kiml is its alh*getl traiisnii.ssioTj, in 1833, frurii Kansas miuss tho 
Rocky Aloiinfuins to the Tai-ilii* by parties of Indians succe.'-sivdy 
infected. The ilanger fiom the wandering ]M>or is all tin* greater 
that they w*oubl be ii.’itur.ally unwilling uiid<!i’ any cin umstaiiocH 
(o .sat.rilieo tlieir .small belongings of cb.»t1ie.s, bedding, atnl tlie like, 
which are often the real mcilia ‘>f infectinu. Jt is not to be denied 
tbat the old-fashn>ue<I detention for a week or mole in a. lazapa has 
still something t.t> re«*oinmend it f(»r such jMior cl.as.so.s of Iravelleis ; 
but tho detention w'ill be more likely to give* vitality to any lurk- 
ing virus of the disease, than to extingui.sh it. unless the lazaiet he 
particularly well found in all tlie conveniema .s of living. 

Hi.srouv oj*' Qitauanti vr.. — 'J'lic first laz.aret.s in Europe were con. 
.structed for the plague ; ajid that, disease w.*i.s the only one for 
which quarantine was practisi-d (not to mention tin: earlier isolation 
of lepers, and the atteuqd.s to clicrk lln‘ inva-sion of syphilis in 
northern Kurope about I 490) down to tlie a<lvent of yellow fever 
in SjKiiu at tho beginning of the 19th century, and tho aiiival ol 
A.siatic cholera in 1831. V*nico took lead iu mi*asi]res to 
check the spread of plague, having a)q»oinie«l three guaviliiina o( 
the public hcaltli in 1 In*. Jirst years of the Black Death IIH IK). The 
next record of preventive mca.sun s conn-.s iKun lieggio in Modena 
ill 1374. The tiist la/aret wa.s founded by Venire in 1403, on 
a .small island adjoining the city; in 1407 lli-noa followed tlic 
exanijdc i‘f Venice; and in 1470 thi?olil leper hr»spital of .Marseilles 
was converted into a jilague ho.spital, the great la/ai'*'t tif that city, 
perh.’ips tlie mo.st complete of its kind, having been fonmlcd in 1526 
on the island of romegiie. 

The jiractice .at all the Mi ditenaiiean lazaivis was iH»t dilferent 
from the Engli.sh ])ri.»codurc in the l.evantiiic and North- African 
traile, to wliicli the re.st of thi.s .sketch will be c»mfineil. On the 
apju'oach of cholera in 1831 some new lazaiet s were set up at 
Western ports, notably a veiy exteii.sivc* estahlislimeiit mar 
Bordeaux, afterw.ard.s turned to another use. 

Tlic plague had disappeared from England, never \y\ n turn, for 
more than thirty years before the j>ra«*ti(*e of quarantine agaiii.-^t it 
W’as doliuitely established by an .Vcl of Barliameiit of t,) men A urn’s 
ivign (1710). The lirst Act was calhd for, owing ?•> an .nl;n*ni 
le.st ]>l 3 gi.ie should l>e imported from I’olaud and tlic Baltic; the 
second Act of 1721 was due to the di.sastrous p^f•^'alrn(:e of plague 
at Marseilles and oilier jda<*es in ITovcnce ; it was renewed in 1733 
owing to a fresh outbreak of the malady on the C’ontinent, and 
again in 1743 owing to tho dis;istr<»iis ejuMemic at Messina. In 
17.52 u rigorous qiiaraiitiiie clause was introduced into aii Act 
regulating the fa^vantino trade ; .and varioii.** arhitr.-iry order.s W'ere 
issued during the next twent v yt ars to meet tho supp^.sicd ilauger 
of infection from the Baltic. Although no plague uises ever 
came to England nil tho.se years, the restrictions on tialfic heciime 
more and more stringent (following the movements of medical 
dogma), and in 1788 a very oppressive Quarantine. Ai*t was ]»asse\l, 
w’ith provisions aireoting cargoes in ]>arti(*ular. The fnsr. year of 
thus century marks the tnining point, in qimniiltiiic h‘gislatioti ; a 
parliamentary com mi I tec snton tho practice, and a more rc.asonahlo 
Act arose on their ro^wrt. In 1805 there was another new Act, 
and in 1823 --‘24 again an elaborate inquiry followed by an 7\cl mak- 
ing tho quarantine only at dlaiTCtion of the privy council, and at 
the same time recognizing yellow fever “or otlicr In'ghly iiifcctunia 
disorder** as calling for quarantino measures along with j'lague. 
The steady approach of cholera iu 1831 w'os the htfit occasion iu 
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Ku<^laii(l t>f a Uu>rc>u;^h-f;oin^ msort to rjuaraiitiuc I'estiictiona. 
Th4- jx^tileiiCAi iuvaded eveiy coinitiy uf Em*o[H3 d<w;pito all elForts 
to kt!c|i it out. Ill tho t-xpiMinxmt of brnnetirally aouling 

ihij portii was not soriuusly hiiul wlion oliolora reUiniiMl iti 1849, 
aai USfio (>o. Ill 1817 th^ Trivy CoiiiK.-il oitloroil all arrlvulH 
with cl«an bills from tlio lllai'k Soa iiinl tlic Levant to bo uilniitted 
to IVet^ jinLLi'iii's jin.>vi<K «i tlu'ro had I >0011 no caso of ])l:iguc durin^L; 
tho vtiva^o ; .uid thorrwith l liu last n-miiant of tho onoo forinidablc 
tiUMiiiiiLiiio prju’liri' J:iay bo siiiil lo liavo disajipoarod. 

The ipi irautiiK: ;1 hih iil. ft ll ‘.'cadually into disuse, and is now 

repress idl'd i»y a ii'ilk at tlio Motheibaiik t lV.)rt.srjiuuth), whicli is 
kept U|» Sv>ioly fui I aiwul it;asoiis. 

Kora riiinilxT of after tho passlni^ of the lirst Quurantino 

Act (1710:- the proLfclivo practiofs wore of tho most liajdiazard 
and arhitiarv kind. Iji 17:>1 two vossols laden with eottou 
Ac., frniiJ <- ypriis, iiien a seat of pbij^iio, were ordcre«l to bo burriod 
with llu ir ear^oes, iho nwji* rs ren ivini' .fiiJ, a.s indemnity. 
Ily tlie ( lausti in tho Jji.-vant Trado Aid. of 175*2 ve.s'jols for the 
Uiiitetl J\iny;doin witli a foul bill (t.<\ , coinin;^ from a ruiinti v where 
j»lav;no i;xisti?d) had to repair tu the lazaretto of Malta, Vciiieo, 
M.'st<in.'t, (Ii'iioa, or Marseilles, to [n rform thi:ir tinarantino 

or to have their earj'oes '* .siitlieiently ojioned ami ainsl.” Sijieo 17 tl 
8tant^ito theek 'oii tlie Medway) had het-ii made the i|uaiantine 
htation at homo; hut it would ai)|M*ar from the ahore elaiise that it 
was avuilahlo only for vi?.s.sels with clean hills. In 1755 h'lzaiets in 
the form of floarini' hulks weii* e^t/lhHslled in Kn^riaiid for the 
first tinie, tie* eleansing »if e.argo (|•artieularIy hy exposure to dews) 
]i»vin<^ been done jueviously cm the .sliip’s deck, I'lieie was no 
nuslieal inspeition tin ployed, hut tim \vln.*le routine left to the 
offio.rrs of eustonis and «juaiiiiitiiu'. In 1780, when )»la^uo was in 
Kulaiid, even vessels with ^vain from the Haiti*? had to lie forty 
days ill ijunraiiline, and uii[iaek and air tin? saeka ; hui owin‘( to 
renn>n.strain:i:s, wliieh I'ame eliiedlv' from Kdinhiirgli and Leith, 
^luiii was fioiij that date declared to he a “ non*biis<refdthle articlf. 
About 178v8 ail order (d* i;oum*il ro«]umul every ship Ikiblc to quar- 
antine, iu ease of nmetin^ any ve.ssel at .sea, or within four lea^ut's 
of the COM. sL of Crr it Hrifain or Jr<laiid, to hoist a Yellow tla;.j iu 
the day lim** and show a lii^ht at the maintijiuna.st head at ni^ht, 
unde r u jitmaUy 'd After 1 SOU shifis from pjai'ue-c?ouii tries 

(•»r with foul hills) were ( uahltMl to jierforiii their quarantine on 
arrival in the Medway inste.ul of takiri;^ a Mediterranean ]»<^rl on 
the way for tlial purpose ; and alxuit tin? batiie time an extensive 
lazan n was huilt on Llietnoy ilill near ('hutharn at an cx[M»nse ol 
£170,000, whii-h wasulniost at once ooudeiiiiied owirij' to il.s marshy 
foundations, ami the iiiatcriais sohi for £15,(X)0. Ihe u.se of tloai- 
in*; liulks as lazarets continm?d a.s b^.-foiv- In 1800 two sliins with 
hiilcs from Mo>;.e.Ioi* ( Nioroee*)/ were or<h'n?d to l»c sunk w illi their 
cartfoea .at tlie Nor*.?, the owners rcc«‘ivin>; £15,000. About tliis 
perio'l if: was ruen liamli.se that \va,s ehielly sitspected : there wa.s 
a lon;^ si.ht:*liil*j of ‘ vsus<:*?}>tible articloa,” and f/u’se were fiv.st 
exp*»f?ed on I he ship’.s ileek lV‘r twenty-one ilay.s or less (.<?ix days for 
each instaliii' iit of the eai>fo\ and tlien tians|t<jrted to tho lazaret, 
wdiere they w ere o^auied and aired forty »hiys more. The w hole 
<leteiition of the was from .sixty to sixty-five *l:iys, including; 

tliii time f»>r re.-diipnieiii of her car^o. Pilots had to pass fifteen 
'lay.s on board a *' eoiu iili-.sei.-nt .shij).'* The expen.ses may be ChLi- 
iiiutetl from «.»m‘ 01 two e\am[»le.H. Jii 1820 the A.sio,’’ 700 ton.s, 
arriv*'d in the Medway with a foul hill from Alexandria, laden 
with lin.-?eed ; li*?r rrei*;ht was £1475 and her quarantine ilues 
£010. The. .-at *. year tlio “ Pilato,’’ 405 ton.s, making the .stiinc 
voyage. i fzoo tjuaraiitine dues on a freight of i’lOtJO. In 
182d the \Villiam Parker’* frtmi .Mexamlria pai*l £188, or 5.J 
p«r cent, on the value of Ijer c-argo. iu LS’JIi t he- e\}>cnsk*s of the 
quarantine :a?rvi*’*- -.Mt various tlort.^) wt re £28,090, and the clues 
paid by .sliipjdng !i»?arly all with eh an bills) £22,000 ; in 1824 tlie 
iignres werci n-.s]>*** ti vely 4.’2’b704 and £14,110. A parliamoutary 
rc'turn move*! for by Mr Kor.'ite.r showed the cxju-nskTS of th«.<*uar:in- 
tini; establishiueuTs at Koehe.ster, Poit.snuKith, Bridol, Milford, 
Livcr|>*»ol, rttjil i>o’m?s.s for tho year ending Gth rlannary 1848 
to h*? .t'l.qalM), A return for tin? I’nitcsl Kingdom and Joloiiieb 
i!iovr.*i for by Mr Jo.sepli Hiiriif! in 1849 showa d, among ulhcr 
details that the c\[»ens* s of tho lazaret at Malta fni\ ten years 
from to I.84S had been £5-J,5.'i8. Under tho dipeetion of 

Sir W. Pyin, tho .sniiiTintondont-gcneral of cpuirantiiie, the liomc 
establish in ents w».*r** giadually re*Juccd from lH4t) onward.s ; and 
the rejM.uts of the. Hoard of Health (.signed by Chadwick, South- 
wood iS/nitli, and others) in 1849 and 1S52, which argued against 
quarantine, alth*»ugh not always on sound epidcinxoiogical prin- 
ciples, gave a furtlo-r iitipitn.s in the siiine dircetic>ii. 'I'lie most 
recent appeal to the qmuant.ine hiw (.at Swauiioa in 1865) has been 
r».5fciTtal to above. 

LilertitHre , — The iiujut rnuHiOeriitile treutivo fti> qiittraollna fck Ilia iirtfcle (pp. 
JCfi) by €«Ilri \n tlic Diet. Kticift. «its iSfc. Mr4., Sd docttim, vol. t., Faria, 1874 
(wKti a biblloirraptiy). Thero la aNo n geneval arUelo by Rclncke In Kulimbara*a 
HaMmvhde* GiMi«adbctt«irr«c>9i. A miirautine committee ol IIhk bodal Setoaeo 
A^aoclstton coJIectecl, in I8WM1, votuabHf cojiauJwr retania on the priettce of 
luorauitno in all par» ol Uie worki ; theae were edited by Kilrov anctoedered to 
bt printed (with tbs import and aummeiy) a« three parfiamonlm pet^s go«»- 
M.imleaf4)d te the boeiii ol trade. The third peper (rtth Au^Bat 
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contains, In an B]>pendix, on UUtoricat 3teU‘h of Qttartmtinf Legist at ten emd 
Practice in Groat DritaiHt by Pr MUroy, fi-oiu which the above historical 
notes have been largely taken. S*fje also 8iicralon Hwkrr, Date of Quunmlint^ 
l.on.l., 187S. JluH^ielVa 'JYeatUe. of tJo*. Ptagne (4tf>, Lomlon, 1781) contulna 
**renjArk.s on cinuiantinea, Inzarettix^s, Ac./' ami an sci-oaiil of Ihu mode of 
''shutting up’" practlHCil by hout«< hokls in AI*:iii*'» on the oiiLbrcuk of plugue in 
the town. (.)ii T)lagui?-(iitiii'iiiUixieH. sec also lllrsrh, in llie Viertr.ijohrfschrfur 
Offftmtt. G€.^umtheit*pjtvijt\ ISKd, xU. Tlio InexpeUluney of In the 

United Rlugilom 1 m iHsciissifl b^ John Simon In tin* rtglith //upo/’f of r fie httiHial 
Ojftcer of i/tf J'rtii/ Cmnicif fcH* .18G5, j*. .SA. ’Iho fifth /{rpof'i (new I.S76, 

c.outuiii.s ill! iili.sfraet by S^ntuii of /*t (M-<iritiTtgs 0 / the. hdcruatiouut ^ianiinrg Coto 
fernnee at rse/niu, lS7i. ^C. C.) 

QUz\RANTTNK, Cattle. The importation of foreign 
cattle into England was forbiddon at a conipaiutivcly 
early period. Thus 1*S Cur. 11. c. 2 made such ini|>orta- 
tion a common nuisance. In IcSGO previous legislation wa.s 
consolidated l>y the Contagiou:4 DLseusos (Animal.s) .\ot, 
1800, Avhich apjilicd to the United Kingdom. In 1878 
this ..Vet wa.s repealetl and new jirovisions made by the 
Contagions Di.seases (Animals) Act, 1*878, amended by 
two Acts pfissed in 1884. By lliis Act the ]>rivy council 
i.s einpowined to make from time to time such general or 
.special order-s as they think lit for ]»rohibiting the landing 
of animals brought from a foreign coiinlry. Foreign 
anim.als can bo landed only at certain ports named by the 
privy council, and must be slauglitered on landing, unles.s 
they are intended for exhibition or other excejitiona] 
purposes, in which case lliey are .subject to the (juarantine 
rules given iu the fifth .schedide of the Act. In the 
United States the importation of neat cattle i.s forl.»iddcn 
by the Act of 1883, c. 121, exeeqd ii.s allowed by the 
secretary of tlie treasury. Tlie appropriation Act.s since 
1881 have made annual grants of sums of {?r>0,00U to 
enable the secretary of the treasury to cotiperale with 
State and inunici[>?il antlioritios in making regulation.s for 
the establLshment of cattle Lpiarantine stations. 'I'hc 
cattle (|uarantine system of Canada i.s said to be tnie of flu,* 
most perfect existing, in 187G a quarantine of eight 
day.s was o.stablished, raised to ninety days in 18711. 
The chief C.'anadian Act is *42 Viet. c. 23. The otfect of 
the Canadian juecautions has been that Engli.sli orders in 
council have allowed Canadian cattle to be impvu ted into 
the Uuitcfl Kingdom for breeding and e.\hiblti(ui purposes. 

QUA KANT IN FI, AVi now's, is tlie riglit of a willow to 
remain in the princi]>al house belonging to her husband 
for forty days after liis death. It is specially recognized 
in Magna Carta and in some of Iho State laws in the 
United State.s, 

QUAKE IMPEDl'r, in English law', is a form of action 
by which the right of presentation to a benefice is Irii d. 
It is so called from the words of the writ formerly in use 
which directed the sheriff to command the person disturb- 
ing the possession to permit the plabitiflT to present: a fit 
person, or to .sliow cause ‘‘why he hinders'’ the plaintiff in 
his right. The action is one of tho few surviving real 
actions pre.scrved by 3 ik 4 Will. IV". e. 27. As a real 
a<;tion it could l>eforo tlie Judicature Acts have been 
brought only in the (.^ourt of Ciimmon Pleas. The eficct 
of recent legislation ha.s been to ft.ssiinilate proceedings in 
fjuare impedit as far as possible to those iu an ordinary 
action. It is now u.suany brought against a bisliop to try 
the legality of his refusal to institute a particular clerk. 
The bbhop must fully state upon the ]»leadings the 
grounds on which ho refuses. Quant impedii is peculiarly 
the remedy of the patron ; the remedy of the clerk ia tho 
proceeding (tailed duplex qtterela in the ecclesiastical court. 
At common law no damages or costs were recoverable in 
gnare impedit ; 13 F'dw. I. at. 1, c. 5, provided for damages 
up to two years’ value of the benefice, and 4 * 5 Will. IV. 
c. 39 for costs. The action is not barred till thie e:rxnra- 
tion of sixty years* or of three successive incumbencies 
adverse to the plaintUTa rights whu^ver peii^ be iW; 
longer (3 dr 4 WilLIV. c. 27, § 29X 
tt is a Roman ^ 
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presents in his place (1 Will, and Mary, sess. 1, c. 26). j 
By 13 Anne c. 13 during the pendency of a q^uare ! 

to which either of the universities is a ]»arty in right of ' 
the ])atron being a lloinau Catholic the court has power 
to administer an oath for the discovery of any secret trust, ! 
and to order the cestui qut trust to repeat and subscribe a 
declaration against transubstantiation. 

QUAllLHS, Fuancls (1592-1611), asacred poet of the 
17th century, enjoyed considerable celebrity in his own 
day, and some of hU works have shared in the recent 
revival of interest in onr older literature. The w'ork by 
which he is br'st known, liis ErMemes^ was originally piib- 
li.shed in 1635, wdtli grotcsr|ue illustrations, engraved by 
Marshall, and borrowed from tin? Era De-niieria of 
Hermann Hugo. , The poems, which are diffuse medita- 
tions upon Scriptural t<*xt.s, seem, in modern phrase, to 
have been “written up to the illustrations, and are (juite 
in keeping with tlieir quaint mixture of sublime and 
familiar thoughts. An edition of the EmUenis^ wuth new 
illustrati')ris by C. II. llerinott, was publislied in Kdiribiirgh 
in lBr»7, and these illustrations are rejnoduced in Mr 
Hrosart's complete eilition in the Chertsey AV'orthies 
Library. The incuiigruoud oddities of Quarles s verse are 
iiior*! obvious than the higher qualities that recent admirer.s 
claim for him. Tlie following stanza, in a paraphrase t»f 


court consists in counties oi two or more just ices of the 
peace, one of whom must be of the f|uorum (see J (tstiois 
OF TiiE Fkaok), in cities and boroughs of the recorder 
alone. 'Ihc quarter se.ssions are a court of recc»r*l. 'I’iie 
records in a county arc nominally in the cust’xly of the 
CKsfos rutvlaniffi^ the Iiighest civil oificer in lh«.‘ county, 

I x>racti(:ally in that of the clerk of tlic peaia?, wlio is uouiin 
I ated by tlie rusUts and removable bN the quarter sc^sious. 
i In a city or borough he i.s apj^ointed by the council and 
I removable by the recorder. The tu’iginal jurisdiction i>f 
I quart*’!* se.ssions seems to have been confined to cognizance 
I of brca<lK,'s of the |)eace. i.iy a >eries of statute’s ]^as.sed 
I in the reign of I'Mward ill. the lime of the liohling of the 
i sessions was fixed, and their jurisdi<*tiou extemK’tl to tl:e 
i trial of felonies and trespasses. 'Hie jnri.sdietion now 
\ de[iciuls upon a mass of legislation reaching fiuiu 1341 to 
I the pro'^ent time. The date.s at which llu? (fuuity sessions 
! must meet are fixed, by 2 (leo. IV. ami 1 W ill. IV. c. 70, 

I to be the first weeks after tlu; ] Ith of (.)<*tobei', tlie 2'^th 
1 of J)cceuiber, the 31st of Maicrh, and tin. 21rli of .Tune, 
j Quarter sessions in a city or borough depend iq»on the 
I Municipal Corporations Act, Lss;2, 15 A 16 Viet., c. 50. 

: X grant of quarter .sessions to a city or borough is made 
; by tlio crown in council on petition of tlie town council. 
’ 1‘he jnain points in wliieh borough ditTer from county 


xiv. 13, lias often been referred to a^s the supreme = tiuarler ses.sions are these : ( i ) the recenler, a barrister 


exam[»Ie of his oecimional sublimity of thought : — 

’ ris vain to ; till g^*ntlc 5b.‘n*y show 

M(.t liL-IItT eye, rho farllicr (»ir wo go 

'J'liii .'*\vifig ufJustioti iUmJs the inigiilior blow.” 


of five yeans’ .standing, is sole judge in place oi a body of 
Jayiaeii ; (2) tlie receuder has a dLscretioii to fix lii.s own 
<lalcs for the liolding of a (aairt, as lung as lie holds it. once 
every quarter of a year ; it may be held rm.»ie fri:r|ucutly 


Q>‘ arlcs w'ould .seem to have been a man of g«Kxl family, 
and ho boasts of his “ long livi'd genealogy.’* He was born 
at Momford in T^ssex in 1592, and, after a regular eduealioii 
at .school, (dirist’s (.Vdlogc, C •anibridge, and J.incola^s Inn, 
luul infiueiice enoiigli at court to get the office of. cup- 
bearer to the <{ueen of liuhemia. He wa.s afterwards 
(about 1621) a|>|Hiinled secretary to l.hsslier, the primate 


if the reconlcr think fit or a s»:cretary of .stale .so direct ; 
(3) the recorder has nu })u\ver to levy a bm*oiigh rate or 
to grant a licence for tlie sale of exj’i.'Cable liquors by 
retail. In some few boroughs, tlie reconlcr is jm.lge of the 
borough civil court. Quarter session.s in the, counties of 
Middle.sex, Kent, and lAucastor, as also in .London and 
the (''impie Ports, are governed by speeial legislation. 


of Ireland, and later on, returning at an uncertain date to ; 't'bo jmisdii tiou of qnartiT sossion.s is t-iiluT original ;ip]*t-!]jitr*. 


I'ingland, obtained (in 1639^ the po.st of city clironoiog(!r, 
which liad been held bid'ore him by Mhidletoii and Hen 
Joiison. Upon the outbreak of tlu? CiNil Woi* ho wrote 
on the Royalist .side, and died in 1644, in conseipicnce, 
liis widow suggests, of ids liai.‘<li treatment l»y the king’s 
enennes. Quarles’s lir.st publication, with the sugge-stive 
title of 77ic Feast of irormrs, ap[te.ared in 1620, and from 
that ilate till his death he wa.s a busy and prolific writer 
of verse and pro.se. His Divine Ptn insj collected in 1630, 
were published .separately at intervals in tlie coiir.se of the 
preceding ten years. ])ivine Fancies follcoveil in 1032; 


J uvisdictUm, - CiriL — ilse brvying <»1 .H 
eeiiuty rat»? and its appiioiii ion, tlio ;.i('pi:iiu mm'hI *.)f u iruuiity 
ri^fiising t oiimdltL'O, ami ol’ jMitlio oHit t i.--, .siu h as ilio •.M»uijiy 

tivH.siiior, tlio piiltho nnalysr, ami tin- 0.1 s of w.'igiirs and 

j T»itM.snres, the <:«)ntiMii:ti ion of bye laws inadt* bv I<.m al auf lim it je.s, 

I Iho inerL iso or alteration of polling places and 2‘^ thv sessional 

' divisi.iiis, Iho rcgulalioii of polit e, ainl poweis inid* r various , Nets 
I of I’ailiaiiieid, sii.-h .'is the Jfighn.iy .V« i.<, and llu* ( 'unt.'igiuus 
' Hiseast's i.Vniinalsl Aet. The •jiiarter .session.-: of tIm* iin.tropi‘libin 
i eoiliiti^s have Iw 2.’> tieo. 1 1. e. 3(i the po^er of lie* in iisie liall.s, 

' iVe. , uilliiij 20 miles of Loudon. 

r/ onZ/cn/.-— Apart from statnte, llie • onniii?»sioJi;s of jn.slire.s of 
tin' pe.iei’ pioviiie lhat tiny sliall resi j've the giavi i h loid. h for 
liial ai assizes. They an now foibivKhm bv .-^cvei-.d Aels of Pailia- 


theu the EtnhhinSy which might well come under lluit 
general de.sig!iatii>n. The earlier poem of Anjabfs and 
Farthenia (1622) was in u dilTi rent vein: the tiiiKstancc 1 
was imituttHl from Sidney’s Arraflia^ and the ver.se from 
Marlowe’s Hero ttnd Leamf' t\ The speeches are spun i>iii 
to a most tedious length, but tl)e poem contains more fine 
Uutis and fewer incongriwius fancie.s than any other of the 
author’s productions. Quarles aUo juihli.shed many Ebyles^ 
in the fashion of memorial verses of which Milton’s Lyeidas 
Was the contcnij)oi*ary masti!rpieco. His UierKMjlyphies^ 
in the same vein as hi.s HmhlemSy appeared fir.st in 1638. 
His princijial pro.se work wa.s the E'urhyridion (1640), a j 
collection of four ‘‘centuries” of nd.scellaneous ai>liorisins. ! 
This was follow*od two years later by more “ observations ” 
of the same kind “concerning princes and states.” Lovers 
of commonplace Avisdoui dreased in a garb alw^ays studi- 
^ously quaint and sometimos happily epigrammatic, may 
turn lo Quarles with every prospect of enjoyment. 

• QUAUtEK SESSIONS (in full, Gexeral Qixabter 
SK saxom’ oF THS Peaci;) k the name ^ven to a local coart 

In England the 


uiiMii to try n prisoner fur in.'itson or luunh r, f»r for rmy t*r!«.iiy 
)iui;islj;ibl« without u previous vuiivivlion by jn-u.-d .‘.ervitmlv for lifo 
'such as bniglaiy and rijje;, or for any of iho lu.’c;'. ciuiiuvi 'iit;d 
ill 5 iSi i> '?- iiS, llm imi.'^t ^u.o t i'-ally inqH>it:oiL i>f ^^■hi^ h avc 

perjury, forgi-ry, bigamy, abduct jifii, ' cnccalmcnt of birih, libel, 
bribi^ry, jand eonspira»*y. ITic ]»ioccdnrL; is by iiidicrim-iil , as at 
assi/.es. 'aud the. triitl of ollVMict^.s by jury. lu I be t;.v-.e ul iin-oi ligible 
ro^uo.s aud of .sun.lic.s of the pi ace. ilie ipiai t- i' ‘ Nf ri iso a 

i quasi^eiiiuiiial jm isdicliini without a juiy, I lu y muy :d>»> esire.at 
! veeogiiizuueeH entenal into for n}»[M‘:iiam e in a emu I. id‘ fmiuii’arv 
jurisdielitiii, but this p;irt of their jiii iolict imi may bo eimsidered 
pnietivaHy obsi>hae, :is the .Sammary .) urisiii. iLoii Ai t, liSTlb gives 
thoeoui'tof suimnary jurUdietivui power to e-si.reat the ioe*iguizanceS 
itself. 

^42^l)eU(ilc Jitrisdlctinn. Ciril . — The j»i iii«'i 2 »al vases in wisivb this 
jurisdietion i.s exereist'd ore in apjH’jils from orders of a »*ourt of 
'suniiuary juristlictioii a.s lu tbo a.s.'.esaiiieiil of the }*oor-nite ami the 
rfiuova.1 uiid scMleinent vif ]iauj»erH, and ordei's made umlor the 
Highway, Licensing, an«l lin.slavdy Acts. 

Criinirml. —Xm tqipeal lies to quarter Missions from ji court of 
.summary jnri.sdietion only whei'e .such an appeal is <*.\i»itssiy 
i d’ven by statute. The ap^tvllato jumdiction has been eunsidovably 
iiicri'ased by tho Smumary Jurisdiction Act, 187Nf (42 A 4^ Viei. 
c. 40), which allows an appeal (with certain exceptions) from every 
conviettou or order of a court of summary juriMliclion inllicting 
knpiisoniiteiit without the optjk»n of a fine. The a]>y)ra1 may l>e 
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brought ill a(M’ordanco with either the Act giving the ap|M*al or 
the Summary Jurist] iction Act. 

There is no appeal from i^uarter sessions on the facts, but their 
decision may bo reviewed by tlie High Court of Justice by means 
of certioraH.^ iiuindamua^ prohibition, (►r a case stated under 
12 & Hi A'ict. t\ § 11. A case may l>e stated for the opinion 
of the court <»f criuiiual appe.il uinler 11 & 12 Viet. c. 78, § 1. 

Ireland. — In Irelaml the ch.airmaii of quarter sessions is a 
salaried professional lawyer, and has important civil jurisdiction 
ci->rre.spr>nding N cry u uch to tliat of a county court judge in Eng- 
I.'ukI. Jlis juii.siliction ilcpcnds chiclly ujiou 14 & 15 Viet. c. 
.57. The l■cct)^llcl> of Dublin and Cork arc judgo.s of the civil bill 
courts ill those cities. 

Sctdlaud. In Si tiilaiid quiirtor .sc.sftiona were establislied by the 
Act 1661, c. 3?»8, under which justices were to meet on the lir.st 
Tuesday of .Marcli, May, and August, and the la.st Tucsilay of 
October to “ admijjistiate justiec to tbo people iu tilings that are 
within their jurisdiction and punish tlie guilty for faults and 
CJiuie.s done and corninitted in the preceding <juarter.” The 
jiirisdietion of quarter ae.s.sions in Scotland j.s inoro limited than iu 
Kiighimb in uch of what would bo quarter-sessions work in Kug- 
knd being done by the slierilf or the connni.s.sioTicrs of supply. 
Quarter sessions have appellate jurisdiction iu poaching, revenue, 
and licensing ea.so.s, and under the Tawnbrokers ami other Acts. 
All appeals from proceeilings under the Suinniary Jurisdiction 
Acts are taken to the High Court of .Tiistieinry at Edinburgh or 
on circuit (14 k. 45 Viet. c. 33). TJie original juris<li<rtioii of 
quarter sessions is very limited, and alnio.st entirely civil. Thus 
tlicy liave power to diviilo a county ami to make nihis for carrying 
into effect the provisioii.s of the Small Debt.s Act, 6 Geo. IV. c. 48. 
Tlie decision o# quarte r sesfrioiis may be reviewed by {ulv^ocation, 
susjK'aision, or appe.-il. 

United tSfafrs. In the United Slates courts of tjuarter ses-sions 
exist in many of tlic Stati s ; tlieir jurisdictiou i.s deteniiiiicd by 
State legislation, and extends a.s a rule only to the le.ss grave 
crimes. They ar*' in .some States constituted of luofessiomil judges. 

QUARTZ, the name of a mineralogical s|Kjeie.s which 
includes noarly all the native hinns of .silica. It thus 
embraces a great number of distinct minerals, .several of 
wliich arc cut as ornamental stones or otherwise used in 
the arts. For a general description of the species, .see 
!Mineiialooy, voI. xvi. ]>. 389 ; and for its chief varietuis, 
sec AoA’fF., vol. i. p. l!77 ; Amf.tfiyst, vol. i. p. 730; 
FrjxT, vol. ix, p. 325 ; and Jasivkr, vol. xiii. p. 590. 
The crystallography of quartz has been fully investigated 
by Des U'loizeaux in liis (dassical Memoire aiir la cri-.sfa/- 
liaatiftn cf fa. Mruffure interirure tin (Jfuarlz, Haris, 1855. 

QUASSIA, the generic name given by Linnaais to a 
small tree of Surinam in lionour of the negro Quassi or 
(.’oLssi, \vIio employed the inten.sely bitter bark of the tree 
as a remedy for fever. T'Jiis bark vvjjus intrcKluecd into 
Kuropeiin medicine about the middle of the last century, 
and wa.s officially nx'ognized in the Ltmdon Pharnuicopocut 
of 1788. In 1800 it wa.s replaced by the bitter wood or 
bitter ash of Jamaica, Plcnvua vxedsa^ Lindl., which was 
found to piosscss .similar proiierties and coiihl be obtained 
in juece.s of much larger .size. Since that date this wood 
ha.s continued in use iu Ifritain under the name of (juassia 
to the exclusion of the Surinam tjuassia, which, however, 
i.s still employed in France and Clermany. Pienvna ex- 
cdufi^ Lindl. {Quassia cavc/.svf, Swartz) is a tree r>£) to 60 
feet in height, and re.se mVdes the common a.sh in a[»pc^r- 
ance. It has impuripiiinatc leaves conijio.scil of four or 
five pairs of sliort stalked, oblong, blunt, leatJiery leaflets, 
and incori.s[>iciiou.s green flowers. The fruit con.sl.sLs of 
sinning drupes about the size of a jiea. It i.s found also 
in Antigua and St V’^in<*ent. Quassif: a mara^ L., is a 
shrub or small tree belonging to the same natural order as 
ri-ncfia^ viz., SininruhartsR, but is readily distinguished 
by its large }iandsoni(3 red llowens arranged in terminal 
clusters. It is a native of Fanama, Venezuela, Guiana, 
and northern Brazil Jamaica quassia is imported into 
England in logs several feet in length and often nearly 
one foot in thickness, con.sisting of pieces of the trunk 
and larger branches. The thin greyish bark is usually 
removed* The wood is nearly white, or of a yellowish 
tint, but sometimes exhibits blackish markings due to the 
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mycelium of a fungus. The w^ood has a pure bitter taste, 
and is without odour or aroma. It is usually to be met 
with in the form of turnings or raspings, the former being 
obtained in the manufacture of the “ bitter cups ** which 
are made of this wood. 9'he medicinal properties are due 
to the i>resence of quassiin (first obtained by Winckler in 
1835), which exists in the wood to the extent of -|J(jth per 
cent. It is a neutral crystalline subst,am:e, soluble in hot 
dilute alcohol and chloroform and in 200 parts of water. 
It is also readily soluble in alkalies, and is reprecipitated 
by acids. It is almost insoluble in ether, and forms an 
insoluble compound with tannin. 

Quassia is used iu medicine in tlie fomi uf infusion and tinctiiro 
as a pure bitter tunic and febrifu;<e, ami in eun.s^*quc-nce of contain- 
ing 110 tannin is often prescribed in coiubiiiatiou with iron. An 
infusion of the wood sweeten oil with sugar is also used as a lly 
poison, and forms an t;lleetual injectiun for destroying thread 
worms. Quassia also forms a principal ingredient of severiil “ hop 
suhslitutes,” for which use it was employed as long ago as 1791, 
when John IJinlsay, a nudic.-il practitioner in Jnniaka, wrote that 
tlie hark was exported to Englami “in considor.ahle quantities for 
tlie purposes of brewers of ale and porter.’* 

QUATERNIONS. Tlic wewd quaternion properly 
inean.s “a set of four.^* In enqiloying .such a word to 
denote a new mathematical method, Sir W. R. Hamilton 
{q.v.) w’a.s probably influenced liy the recollection of its 
Greek ei|uivalcnt, the Fythagorean Tetracty.s, the mystic 
source of all things. 

Quateiriion.s (a.s a mathematical method) is nn exten- 
sion, or improvement of (.artesian gooinelry, in whicli 
the artifices of coordinate axes, c(:c., arc got rid cJ, aft. 
directions in space being treated on iuocisely the same 
term.s. It is therefore, except in .some of its degraded 
forms, possessed of the perfect Isotropy of Euclidian space. 

From the ju^'cly geometrical point of view, a cjuater- 
nion may be regarded as (he ifnotient tf/ tteo direefed fims 
in spare — or, what comes to the .same thing, a.s the Jaeittr, 
07* operator^ which changes one dii'tcfed line info annther. 
Its analytical definition cannot be given for the. moment ; 
it will appear in the course of the article. 

liistorf/ of the Method. 'VXiv, evolution of quaternionfl 
belongs in part to each of two Avt'.ighty brandies of matlie- 
matical history -the interj>rctation of the imaphiari/ (or 
impossible) quantity of common algebra, and the ( ’artesian 
application of algebra to geometry. Sir W. R. Hamilton 
wa.s led to liLs great invention by ketqdiig geometrical 
applications constantly before him while he endeavoured 
to give a real significance to v/- 1. We will therefore 
confine ourselves, so far as liLs predecessors are concerned, 
to atteiiqits at interpretation which had geonndrical appli- 
cations in view\ 

Gao geometrical interpretation of the negative sign of 
algebra was early .seen to V>c mere reversal of direction 
along a line. Thu.s, ^vlien an image is formed by a plane 
mirror, the distance of any point in it from the mirror Ls 
simply the negative of that of the coiTCBi»ondiiig point of 
the object. Or if motion in one direction along a line be 
treated as positive, motion in the ojiposite direction along 
tlie same lino is negative. Tn the case of time, measured 
from the Christian era, this ilistinctioii is at once given 
by the letters a.d. or n.o., prefixed to the date. And to 
find the po-sition, in tinm, of one evept relatively to 
another, we have only to subtract the date of the second 
(taking account of its sign) from that of the first. Thus 
to find the interval between the battles of Marathon 
(490 B.c.) and Waterloo (1815 a.d.) we have 
+ 3815 490 ) = 2305 years. 

And it is obvious tliat the same process applies in all, 
cases in which we deal with quantities which rnay be 
regarded as of one directed dimension only, such as dis* 
tances along a line, ro^tions about an axis, ; But it 
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ia essential to notice that this is by no means necessarily 
true of openiiorK, To turn a line through a certain angl 
in a given plane, a certain operator is rc<\uired ; but when 
we wish to turn it through an equal negative angle we 
must not, in general, employ the negative of the former 
operator. For the noigative of the operator which turns 
a line through a given angle in a given jOane will in all 
cases produe’e the negative of the original result, which is 
not tlie result of the reverse 02 )crat(ir, unless the angle 
involved be an odd inultii>lo of a right angle. This is, of 
course, on the usual assuin 2 )tion that the sign of a ]>rodiu t 
is changed wlien that of ant/ onn of its factors is changed, 
— wliicli MUTcly means that - 1 is commutative with all 
other quantities. 

The celel>rated Wallis siauus to have been the first to 
push this idea further. In his Treitfine A h/iJn'a (1(585) 
he distinctly ])ropose.s to ct»rislriict tlu^ imaginary roots of 
a f[Uadratie expiation b}- going uut nf the line on which 
the roots, if ri;al, would have been (;(mslructed. 

in 1801 the Abbe Huee/ apparently without any know- 
ledge of Wallis's work, develo 2 >ed this idea so far as to 
make it usefid in geometrical at» 2 »lieations. lie gave, in 
fact, the tlicoiy of what in llamiltiui’s system is called 
Conipoiiltinti <i/' Wdors in one jtfane- i.e.^ the <'niul)i nation, 
by i' and — , of couqdanar directed lines. His <!onstiTU> 
tions are based on tlie idea that the imaginaries ±^/ - 1 
repn^sent a lujit line, and its reverse, perpeHtltcnlai* to the 
line on wJiicli the real units ± 1 are measured, in this 
sense the imaginary expression a \ is constructed 

by measuring a length a along the fundamental line (for 
real 4piantitu-s), ami from its extremity a line of length 6 
in some direction per^HMidicuIar to the fnndamenlal line. 
Jhit lie did not atta(*k the (juostion of the rejaesentation 
of ]»rf>dncts or <]n<.)tic.nt.s of directed lines, idle .stc[) he 
took is really nothing more than the kinemalical principle 
of the comi«.»sition of linear velocities, but e.Kprcs.sed in 
terms of the. algebraic imaginary. 

In 1806 (tile year of puhlicatioii of Buc'c’.s pai»cr) 
Argarid published a panq>ldot in Avhich [necisely the 
Siinie ideas are develo|)Gd, but to a considerably greater 
extent. For an intcrj[»retation is assigned to the prothtel 
of two directed lines in one plane, when each is expressed 
as tilt? Slim of a real and an imaginary jMrt. I'liis j^rodnet 
is interpreted as another directed line, forniiiig the tonrtli 
term of a pro]*ortion, of which the first leriii is the real 
(|K)sitive) unit-line, ami the other two arc the factor lines. 
Argand’s work remained unnoticetl until the question was 
again raised in Getyonn^^s Antutles, 18 Id, by Francais. 
This writer stated that ht. had found the germ of Ids 
remarks among the i>apor;: of hia decea.sod brother, and 
that they had come from Legendre, who had himself 
received them from some one unnamed. This led to a 
letter from Argand, in which he stated his conimuiiica 
lions with Legendre, and gave a resume of the contents 
of his 2 )am]>hJet. In a further commimicalion to the 
Annnles^ Argand jimshed on the a[>pli cations of his theory. 
He has given by moans of it a simple proof of the exist- 
ence of 71 roots, and no more, in every rational algebraic 
erpiation of the wth order with real coefficients. About 
1828 Warren in England, and Mourcy in Franco, hide 
pendently of one another and of Argand, reinvented these 
inodes of interpretation; ami still later, in the writings of 

^ Phih Trans., 1806 . 

* Kssai sur U7ie manisrs dc represrntcr fes Qunntit^s f maginnires 
dans les ConstrucUons OtfonUlriqmss. A socoihI eUitiou M'as publisheti 
by Hoiiol (Pam, 1674). There is Hildod an inipr>rtHTit Appendix, 
* couaiating of the paper# from Oergonnss Annates which are referred 
to !a the text above. Almost nothing con, it seems, be leained of 
j^on^y private life, excei>t tlrnt in all probubUliy he wjw bom at 
•GiKieyainlT^S. : . ■ 


Cauchy, fiaus.s, and others, the })ro])eities of the e.vprcssi<.>n 
\ were developed into the immeri.<e and mo.-t 
iin])ovtant subject now- called the tbeoip oj\ onrpli x nnudtt j ^ 
(sec NuMBKits, Theory of). From the moie purely sym- 
lH»li<*al view^ it was developed by PeaccK'k, Do !M«»rgan, Arc., 
as ibnifite alyehra. 

Ar<;.'unrs nii.tliod ni.^iv be put, for r<’b?ronfc, iu tlio foilowiii^:^ 
form. TUo liin* \\1 h»hc is u, ami wbirli makes ;m 

angle d witli th** real (jM-i^itivc) unit, liio*., i,s expressed L»y 
n(('os0 4 - /'.sin 0) , 

where i is ieg;tnli:«l as * \/ - 1 . Tin* snrn of two sm li liries (fonnod 
)>y adiliiig togi iln r the real a.nil tlie ini.igiDarv ]nirt.s of two such 
c.vpres. ions) t:an, of cmui.si-, bo r.vjii cssid ns lliird. directed line- • 
tlm diagonal of the j»-ii a llobigiaui nf wliii li hey are roiiitTiiiinonN 
•sides. The [»ro<limt, 1\ <>f Iwu sucli !iiu s is, * we have scon, given 
by 1 : a(ci>s6^ -l / siiuq : : //'(r. i.s6' f rsin /?’) : 

or P lu a' [ ei )S ( 0 I / si M ( 0 1- 0 ' ; | . 

Its length is, thonToi-e, tlie pnulurt nf tin* Icngiiis -if the factors, 
:ind its inclination to the leal unit is llie sum of those of tlie 
fiu:tor.s. If we write the ex]UcssiiuiH for tlie two lines in tin; form 
A l l*/, A ' 4 15V, the jnodm t is AA'-UH' i /(AT/ r HA ) ; and tin* 
fairt that tJie Icngtli of tiio pnidiict iim-is tlie piodm't of llnrse of 
the factors is scs.ii in the form 

(AHb'')(A'-4 ir-V-(AA- bli'r I (AliHIiA')®. 

Ill the modern th*‘ovy of eonqdex nnmbei.s this is. ex]ues.sed by 
.saying that the Xorm of a jnoiluot is e*pial to the j.rcidmd. of the 
norms of the faetoi's. 

Argand’^ attenqds to extend his method to .space gene- 
rally were fraitlc.ss. Tlie reasons w ill be obvious later ; 
but w’c mention tliern just now because they called forth 
from 8crvois (f.lergoniuj’.s Annabs, LSI. ‘5) a V€n*y remark- 
able comment, in which wa.s contained tlio only yet 
di.scovercd trace of an antici]*alion c»f tJje metliod of 
llamiltDii. Argand had been led to deny that sueh an 
cxpre.ssiou as V couhl be expresscsl in the form A t' Bi, — 
although, as is well known, Euler showed that one of its 
values is a real quantity, the exjionential function of - tt, 2 . 
Servois says, with leference to the general n [ireseiitatiou 
of a directed line in s]*uce : 

“ LViiialogie somV)krail exig jne lo ti lin'-me fiit do l.'i forme 
peusa I 7 <.os^ 4 -y ; a, /3, 7 et ojt h s angles d’uno druite avts* 
Mois axes loetan ire.s ; et ipiVni i ut 

( P 7(*us^ ! reos7 .( a I f/’ecs/?- r eos^; 

/os -a cos ‘"’/3 ^•o.s- 7 - 1 . I.es valeurs di* /», 7 , r, p\ 7 >• '* '1 

salisfevaient a celt.;? condition seraient oJk<ui mats seiMient -ell 
im.aginain s, rediictiblvs it la fui ino gem'rale A -I Ii\-' •• 1 '\ Vnila 
nix* '[iiestioii <r:nj;ilyse fort singnlmre (|ui? je souim Ts a vos Inmieivs. 
La simple proi»«.».siii»*n i|Ue je ^ t»u.s eu f.iis siiHit- pour vous faire voir 
(pio ju no crois une, toute foiietioii analyt ii[iio non roolle soil- 

vraiineiit roduetible a la formo A 4- l>v' - L” 

As w ill be seen later, the fuinhtincnlal >’, k of quatei 
nioii.s, with their reci[‘rocal.s, furnish a set of .six quantities 
which satisfy tlie condition.^ impo.sed by Servois. And it 
is quite certain tluit they cannot be rc-i ‘resented by- ordin 
ary imaginaries. 

Something far more closely’ .analogous to (juateriiions 
than arudhing in Argands work ought to have been 
suggcsftd by' Do Moivre’s theorem (1730). Instead of 
redhrding, as Buee and Argand Juid done, the expression 
a (cos 6^ *P ? sin (?) as a directcil line, lei n.s siijq>osc it to 
represent the operator which, wlien np[died to any line in 
the i»lano in which 6 i.s measured, turn.s it in that piano 
througli tlie angle 0, and at tlio .same time increases ibs 
length in the ratio a : 1. broni the new 2 >oiut of view’ W'c 
sec at once, as it nvotc, why It is true that 
(ens $ 4 /si n Oy*^ coa m 0 -i /.•?iii niS. 

For this equation merely states that wi turnings of a line 
through successive equal angle.s, in one jdane, give the same 
result as a single turning through times the common 
angle. To make this process applicable to any plane in 
space, it is clear tliat we must have a sj^enat value of i for 
each such plane. In other words, a unit line, drawm in any . 
direction whatever, must have — 1 for its stpiare. In such 

XX. — 21 
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a system there will bo no line in space specially distin* 
giiished as the real unit line : all will be alike iinagioary, 
or rather alike real. We may state, in passing, that every 
quaternion can b<3 ieprescntt.*ii as r7(oos6> + w-sin^), — whero 
</ is a real number, $ fi real angle!, and w a directed unit 
lino whose siinarc is ~ 1. llwinilton took this grand Step, 
but, as we Inive alread^^ said, without uuy holf» from the 
previous WMi*k of * )e \loi\i‘c. The ('oiirse of his investiga- 
tions is iniiiutely described in the preface to his first great 
work ^ on the subject. Hamilton, like most of the many 
inquirers who iinleuvoured te; give a real interpretation to 
the imagituiry of common algebra, found that at least two 
kinds, orders, or ranks of quantities were necessary for 
the purpose. Hut, instead of dealing with [)oints on a 
line, and then wandering out at right angles to it, as F»u<5c 
and Argaiul had done, he chose to look r»n algebra as tlic 
science of purr, tlnu^p and to investigate the properties of 
‘‘ sets ” of tiine-stej)s. In its ossciitiuJ nature a set is a 
linear function of any ruinber of iVititmd units of the 
same species* llem-e tlie sim|>le.;t form of n. set is a 
t’oapla ] and it was to the possible laws of combination of 
coiqiles that Haiuiltou first <lirected his attention. It i.s 
obvious that the way in whicli the two separate time-.steps 
are involved iji tlie (!(>uplc will detennine those laws of 
coiiibinatioiu Hut ilumilLoii's special objet t re<iuiied that 
these laws should bo such us to lea<i to certain assumed 
results ; and he thiaofore commenced by assuming these, 
and from the assiujiptioii determined how the se}»arate 
time-stops imist be involved in the couple. If we use 
Roman letters f<.»r mere numbers, capitals for instants of 
time, (.Jreek letters for timo-sto[*s, and a parenthesis to 
denote a couple, the laws assumed by HamiUon a.s the 
biisis of a rty.>teiu were vis follows: 

(lb, Kb- (A,, A,} ^db- Aj, }b-AA-(a, 3); 

(;i, l)}(a, iai-.jia b3, 

'I’o show how Nve givi', l>y such assumptions, a real inter- 
pretation ti> the ordinary iilgebmio imaginary, take the 
.sim[»le case a - 0, 1) 1, ami tlie second of the above for- 
inuhe gives 

^0, IKa, 3) -( -3, a). 

Multiply once mtvre by the n limber couple (0,1), and we 
have 

(0,‘IXO, y3)-(0, l)( - 3, a) d -a, - 3 } 

-'(-b <)):«, 3)- * («, 3). 

Thus the uuniber-cou])le (0,1), when twice ap]»lied to a 
step-coui>le, .'>iimj)ly changes its sign. Thut we have here 
a perfectly rtal and inteUigible interpretation of the ordin- 
ary algebraic imaginary is easily seen by an illu.stration, 
even if it be a somewhat extruMigunt one. »Soinc Eastern 
potentate, possessed of ab.soluto power, covets the vast 
possessions of liis vizier ami of his barber. He determines 
to rob them lioth (an oj^eration which may bo very satis- 
factorily uxj>ressed by - 1); l>ut, being a wag, he chooses 
his own w'uy of dtfiiig it. lie degrades his vizier ^to the 
olRco of barWr, taking all his gor>ds in the ]»rucess ; a'lid 
makes the ]>arl>t*r his vizier. Next day he repeats the opera- 
ti >11. Ruch of the victims has been restored to his former 
rank, but the operator - I has been ap|)licd to l>oth. 

Uamillon, still keeping prominently l>eforc him as Ills 
great oV»jcct the invention of a method applicable to Sfiaco 
of three dimensions, projcoded to study tlie proiierties of 
fripUts of the ft^rm by whicli he projxi.sed to 

represent the directed line in space wdiose projections on 

^ Ltictares on Quairnnuns^ Dublin, 1853. 

• Theory of Conjuyalr. Finictimis, vr Afgrl^raijc Ootiples^ with a Pre- 
Hminnry and £UimnUiry Ehsay on Algihra At the t^ience 0 / Prm 
rCnie^ reufi in 1833 and 1835, and pubUiked in Trana, £. I, A.. 
. vii. n. (1835). b 

Compare these with the long-subseqaent ideas of GmsiiBiaiuii 
presently to be describecl 


the coordinate axes are y, 9 , The composition of two 
such lines by the algebraic addition of their several i>ro- 
jections agreed with the assumption of Bm^e and Argand 
for tho ca.so of coj)lanar linos. But, assuming the du- 
trilmtivr principle, the product of tw'o lines appeared to 
give the expression 

XJC* - >// - t-' f I- -ry') +jijrz' ^,t') 4- Ij{y^ -f- Zi/) . 

For the .square ofy, like that of /, was assumed to l>e 
negative unity. But the intorprotalion of ij presented a 
i ditticulty, — in fact (he viain dlffiridtf/ of the whole investi- 
j gation, — audit Is specially interesting to see how Hamilton 
j attacked it. He saw' that lie could got a hint from the 
! simpler case, already thorouglily discussed, provided the 
I two factor lines were in one i-ilane throiigli the real unit 
I line. Tins requiri's merely that 
j n '.z ?/: ur 

! but then the ]>rodiict should be of the same form a.s tlie 
j sej»arate hu tors. Thus, in this sj>ocial case, the term in 
i ij ought to vanish. Hut the numerical factor ajqK'avs to 
: bey.?' + *7/, while it Is the ijuaiility y/ -- -y' which really 
' vanishes. IJeuee Hamilton was at first inclined to tliiiik 
that ij must bo treated as nH. But he .soon saw that “ a 
' less harsh supposition “ w'ould suit the simple ci\.:;o. I'c^r 
I Ills .speculation.^ on sets had already familiari/ed liim with 
; the idea tliat multiplication might in certain ca.sc.s not l>e 
I coinniutative ; so that, as the hi.st Uuni in the above pro- 
I duet is made up of the two separate terms ijy.: andyV'y', 

! the term would vanish of itself when tlie factor-lines are 
! coplcinar provided ij- -jly for it w'ould tlien assume tlie 
j form iJ (f/z - zp ). He had now the following expression 
j for tho prodiii.d of any two directed liue.s 

aw' - ijy' - i ({y c' -f u'l/) \ zx') ^ :'//') . 

I But his result had to bo submitted to another test, tho 
i Law of the Norms. As soon as he found, by trial, that 
j this law was .satislUd, ho took the final stc[». “This led 
me,’' he says, “ to conceive that perhai^s, instead of seeking 

to cou/hie ourselves to fripletfiy we ought to rcgarci 

these as only imperfrrt formn 0/ Quaternions, 

? and that thus my old conception of istfx might receive a 
I new and iLscful application.” In a very short time ho 
settlcil his fundamental assumption.s. He had now three 
distinct .s^mce units /, y, k ; nnd the following conditions 
regulated their rombinafion by niultiplioation : — 

1 , ij^ . - /y— /.7 « - 

And now the product of two (piatcrnions could bo at 
om‘13 expressed a third cpiaternion, thus — 

(a 4 ib \-jc -f- kd^jx +• th' -^'jc H- kd') A -t i 1 > + 7*0 + I'B , 

where 

A nti' ' bh* — ed - dd\ 

B — a.b' b 5rt' ♦ vd' - dd, 

Hc' + cu' -H dlt' “ bif\ 

1 ) -= luV -t da h fm' - di'. 

Hamilton at once found that the Law^ of the Norms holds, — 

; not being aw'are that Euler had long before decomposed 
! the product of tw’o sums of four squares into this very set 
I of four Bipiaros. And uow a directed line in sjiace came 
! to be represented as ix+J^ + kz, while the product of 
two lines is the quaternion 

(.ry 4 yy 4 zd) 4 - i(i/z* - zy') '^ j{z;d - j‘z') -f- k(ivy' - yx ') . 

To any one acquainted, even to a slight extent, with the 
dements of Carte-sian geometry of three dimensions, a 
glance at the extremely suggestive constituents of this 
expression shows how' justly Hamilton w^as entitled to say 
— *^When the conception .... had been so unfold^ , 
and fixed in iny mind, I felt that the 
ijtpplyin^ caicutaiion to for which | had «0 long 

♦ Tt yW be aatty to see that, Inste^i ^ thwi ^ 

, inay write the inngle ono.t^— - IV . ■ . 
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sought, was now, at least iu part, attained/’ The date of 
this memoi'able discovery is October IG, *1843. 

We can devote but a few lines to the consideration of 
the expression above. Suppose, for simplicity, the factor- 
lines to bo each of unit length. Ilien x, y, 2 , y\ z express 
their <lirectioii-cosiiie.s. Also, if Q be the angle Ixitween 
them, and y \ 2 ' the direcLion-cosinos of an lino perpendi- 
cular to each of them, wo have .r./;' yy' -f- r/ -= cos6^, 

- zy' ^ x' itc., .so that the product of two Tinit lines 
is now expressed tis ~ co.s6/ 4 - (*V’ 4-///' -8 Thus, 

when the factors are paraJlol, or ^ — the fu'otluct, whicli 
is now the .sipiaro of any (unit) line, i.s -l. And when 
the two i'.u-tcu' lines are at right angles to one another, 
or 0 - ir '2, the product is .simply /j:'' the unit 
line por[)endicular to both. Hence, and in thi.s lies 
the, main element of the symiiK‘try and .siinj>licity of 
the <|uati rnion calculus, nil of iJirtt' ^auiiutlly 

rcrtanifulnr unit linti^ in spctcfi lotve the snifu prt»/jertits <is 
tlte fuynhimrnlnl i^ysteni k\ In otlier wonls, if the 

system (considered as rigid) be made to turn about till 
the f}r.^L factor coincides with I and tlio second with 7 , 
the product will (coincide with h. This fundamental 
system, tlicriM^a*e, bct;()me.s unnecessary ; and the fjiiater 
nioii method, iu ev(.‘vy east*, takes its refcTonce lines solely 
in.>m the {iroblein to wliieli it is applied. It has therefore, 
as it were, a uni«|ue inlvraal character of its own. 

Ham ill on, having gone thus far, proceeded to evolve 
these rcsnlto from a train of a prinrl or metaphy,sical 
re:is*)niiig, whit.h is so intere.sliug in itself, and .so char* 
actei'istic of the man, that we brielly .sketch its nature. 

Let it be .supposed lluit the iiroduct of tw'o direcUd 
line.s is sonictliing whi«*h has (juarilitv; it may be halved, 
or doubled, for iustarice. Also let us as.smue {a) space U> 
ha^e the same juoperlios in all <lirections, and make the 
convention (/Q that to cliange the sign of ans" one factor 
ciiarigCA the sign of a |)roduct. Then the product of t\v»» 
lines whicli hsive the same direction ninnot ht\ even iu 
part, u iUn^rird iporntity. For, if the directed part have 
the same diian tion as tin*, factors, (/>) shows that it will be 
rcNcrsed by revv'r.sing either, and therefore will recover its 
original direction when both are reverst*d. Jhit thi.s would 
obviously be inconsistent with (•i). If it be perpemlicular to 
tile fat^tor lirur.s, (</ ) shows that it iiiiisl have .'^hmiltaiioun.sly 
every such direction. lienee it mufit lie a mere numl>ei\ 

Again, the product of two lines at right angle.s to one 
iLiiother cannot, even in [»art, be a ii umber. For the 
reversal of either factor must, l:>y (h), change its sign, 
lint, if Ave look at the two factors in their ijcav po.sitiou 
by the light of (<?), avo see that the sign must not change. 
Hilt there Ls nothing to pi'event it.s being represented by a 
directed line if, as farther applications of (f/) and (A) show 
we must vio, we take it [lerpendieular to each of the 
factor lines. Hamilton seems never to have been ejuite 
satislied Avith the ap[airent hderoyeiit^iiy of a quaternion, 
de[»cndifig as it docs on a numerical and a directed part. 
He indulged in a great ilcal of speculation as to the exi.st 
eiice of, an e^clrn-a/xtlinl nnit^ AA’hich Ava.s to furnish the 
raiinkH d'etre of the numerical part, and render the quater- 
nion homoyetieijm as well o-s linear. But, for this, wo 
iniLst refer to his OA-vn Avork.s. 

Haniiltoa wjis not the oid}^ worker at tha tlioory of sets. The 
year after tli« first i>uhlicattor» of tlio <\uateniioii nkotlioil, there 
ap^ieared a work of great originality, by Orassinanii/ in \vhifrli 
results closely analogous to some of those of TIanultun were given. 
In lArticulai' two sjiecies of rniiltipltcation inner” and “outer”) 
■ 0 / directed in one plane Averc given. The results of these tAvo 

— . — — . — ^ 

iTcM Icwfbeitetr* Berlfo, See iikio the eoll^etad 

thorn for m. expliiniiiioQ of 


kiiid.4 of ijiultiplicutioii correst'^jnd rcs|Mictively to the numerical 
and tJic directed parts of Hamilton's quaternion |>rodu( (. Put 
OrasMiuann di.slinctly states in hi.s jjicfnec that, he h;ji«l tn>t hinl 
leisure to extend his method to angles m space. Hamilton mikI (.ii*as.s- 
inann, m1u!«^ their earlier work I).-?*! nujcli in eomnion, lunl very tlil- 
feront objects in vi.-w. Hamilton, a.s w’e have .seen, )iad gconc'iiical 
af»|ili«*Liliiiii a.s hi.s main object; wiieii ho reiiJi/ed iJie ipniternioii 
systi in, lie fl it that las object was gained, and Lliencidoi tii <;on- 
Jiiied Idinsrlf to the devclopmcut of his method. (.Ira.-srmimfs 
object seems to h.ave l.»een, nil a!(jng, of a much more ambifious 
character, viy.., lo discover, if pos.-iblc, .a systmn or systems iu 
whii h (?vcrv coneeivaldo mode of dealing with sets .should ho 
included. 'I'lnit he made very gr<-<t a*Iv;uKe.s towards ihc uttain- 
iiieiit of tInVs oljci t all will allow ; l.h;.it his method, cven as c<ini- 
plelcd ill l.Sri'i, fully .ittains it is md so »j-i lain. Rut his daiiu.^ 
however great they may h<*, citn in no way conllict. with t.ln>se of 
llamiltoii, whii.se moih of muUiplying cim/yffs (in whieli lh« 
‘*ijinei ” and “<Miter” iiiidti|flicat i*.»u an* eysimti.'dly invo) vctl ) Wiis 
produced iu l.s.'bS, anrl wln».st! ipialm'tn'i'it sysie.ju was cumphded 
.•itid puhlidied bef«>n? < J r:i.sMii:iim had elal loratei I fur pn ss e^a.Ui the 
rudiiiicntars' portions uf lii.s ow n sY.stem, iu whi* li the veritable. ditK- 
eidty ol the wholu sidji-i-t., the :q>pU'-.at.ion ioaugh s iji .‘.pace, h.ad not 
even been altacked. lliassiir.niu made iu n :-uim wli.iL savage 

oiisjailght on l.ViUcliy .-iijil IK: .Si Vi-iiaiit. the foiU'er of wlu-m h,id 
invented, wlulc the hitter lead exenqdiiied in flpj»lieat jots, the 
.sy.stoti.K<d’ “'cltfs whicli is idmo.st prt‘i i.s' Iv that of 

* jias.-iiiam*'. IJut it is to l>.:* (.»h:cr\i.“d lhat (Uvissmaun, though he 
virtually aceiised C.AUchy of ]diigi;iri.>in, docs mit iipp* ar i»> have 
]irererjed an^' .such charge against Hamilton. lie does not alhulo 
to Hamilton in tin* second cditii»n of his work, I ’nr in 1877, in 
the ^turutlm^ .\ii. , lie gave a juiper “On the Place of 

Qviaternions in tie* Av.'*n*:h tnimj.di'h in wlii. h he l•on^lemli.s, as 
far a.s he can, the nomencl.ituie and nu.-tlioi.hs of H.ainillon. 'J'hcro 
arc many other systems, hasctl on vai iou.s piim iplcs, whidi liavc 
hciMi given for applii ation to geometry ‘d’ direeteil line;.., hur. those 
vxhicli deal xviili prodin.ts of lims arc all ot .sucli oi.»mjilc\ily an lo 
hij practically n.sele.ss in ap^diention. Othms, as the lint if- 

lU’ii.frischc Cii.l'ul of M'.diiu.s and the M*flo.uii'. drs y.fjin'jtviltnt’i's of 
l»ellaviti.s, give ch.gaiiL imxle.s of treating .space jirobh iu.s, .so long 
as we oimrinc ourscivcM to projcclivo geometry and Tria{l'’is of that 
order; but they arc limited iti their licld, ami thorefoK* need not 
be di.sciissed lien*. More general sy.sicnis, bax ing clo.so 'inalogie.s to 
i|U:it( riiion.s, h.avc been given sijiee Haniiltoii'.s discovery wa.s |..ub- 
li.slicd. A.s instam f‘.s wc may take Hoodw in’.s ami 0‘P)iien\s }i:jpcra 
in iho Cnnihriif>jc ri/ilij.so/dikfrl l^'inisifcfions Un' I SP.). 

Jifhttinns lo other Bramhui of Srienre. Kveu tlio, above 
brief uarratiAO c^liow.s how ch.*s>e is tlio ooum^.viori botweou 
qiiatoriiious atnl the ordinary ( Virtr.sian spaoo-goomotry. 
Wore this all, the gain by I heir introduction Avould consi.st 
inaiidy in a ikarer insight into the mechani.sm of coordin- 
ate .sy.stmii.s, rectangular or net - a very imjiorlant a<JditioM 
to theory, but little advance so far us practic d ajqdica- 
tion is concenieil. 7lut we have now (o coji.sider that, as 
yed., A\o Imve not taken udvantage of the pufrl i<yunnf'try 
of the iiM thud. Wlien that is «lone, the fid I \aliie of 
Ilaiuiltuii's grand step becomes evident, and the gain is 
quite as c.xtensivc fri»m the practical as fiorn the theoreti- 
cal of view. Hamilton, in fact, remarks, ’ ‘‘1 regard 

it a.s an inelegance and ijn|)erfection in thi.s calculus, or 
rather in the state, to Avhiclj it has hitherto }>eori unbddcd, 
whenever it beeome.s, or stinta to become, iieco.-sary to 

have rer-^viirse to tljc resourcc.s of ordinary 

algi.*^bra, for the iiolulitni of ei/naliotLi in ijU(tff rni<nts.'' This 
refers to the use of the .r, ?/, :** coordinates, — associated, of 
course, with /*. Hut when, instead of the highly arti- 
ficial oxpre.s.sion ix +jy kZy to denote a tiiiite direcUid 
line, Avc employ a .single letti‘r, a (Hamilton uses the 
Greek alphabet for this puipo>si?), and tind Ibut aa^c are 
permitted to deal Avitli it exactly us avc should have dealt 
with tUe. more complex expression, the immense gain is 
at least in part obvious. Any qualcrniou may now be 
expressed iu numerous simple foruAs. Thus we may 
regal'd it as the sum of a number and a line, a + a, or 
as the product, jSy, or the quotient,- Sc* of- two directed 
lines, while, in many case^ we may represent it, so for 
aa it ia required, by a idngle letter such as r, ^c. 

* te^turea om QiutUfituMf § 51S. 
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Perhaps to tlio stu<lent there is no part of elementary 
mathematics so repulsive as is spherical trigonometry. Also, 
everything relating to cliango of systems of axes, as for 
instance in the kinematics of a rigiii system, where we 
have cou.sttintJy to consider one set of rotations with 
regard to axes tixed in space, and another set with re- 
gard to axes fixed in tlie system, is a matter of trouble- 
some com[»lexit^ by the usual methods. Jhit every 
quaUn-nion foirnula is a pro[)OsitioM in spherical (sonic- 
tinies degradii g to i>lane) trigonometry, and has the full 
advantiigo of the symmetry of the method. And one of 
flamilton’s earliest advances in the study of liis system 
(an advance independently made, only a few months later, 
by Oayley) was the interpreUition of the. singular operator 
q{ )q \ where 7 is a (quaternion. Applied to directed 
line, tliis operator at onc(; turns it, conirnflj/ through a 
definite angle, about a definite axis. Thus rotation is 
now expri\sscd in symbols at lea.st a.s simply as it can be 
exhibited by means of a model. Rad (piaternions effected 
nothing more than this they would still Jiave inaugurated 
one of the most necessary, and apparently impracticable, 
of reforms. 

The physical pro})<a’ties of a heterogeneous body (pro- 
vided they vary runtinu(*ust t/ from point to point) are 
known to depend, in the neighbourhood of any one i>oint 
of the body, on a quadric function of tlie coordinates with 
reference to that point. The same is inie of [)lj 3 \sical 
quantities such as jiotcntial, tenii>erature, \’C., throughout 
small regions in wdiich their variations arc continuous; 
aiul also, witliout restriction of dimensions, of inoincnts 
of inertia, it'c. Hence, in addition to its geometrical 
applications to surfaces of the second order, the theory" of 
(quadric functions of ]H»silion is of fundamental importance 
in ijhy'sics. Here the symmetry [joints at once to the 
»eIo<rti(»!i (.»f tlu! three princi[)al axes as the direction.s for /, 
/, k \ and it would aq»pear at first sight as if (piaterriions 
could not snnplity, though they might imjjrovc in ele- 
gance, the solution of cpiestion.s of this kind. But it is not 
KO. Even in Hamilton’s (earlier work it was shown that 
all such questions were reducible to the .«dvtion of linear 
equations in quaternions ; and he proved tliat this, in turn, 
depended on the determination of a certain (Operator, 
which could be rej)re.?cnted for purposes of calculation by 
a .single s^unbol. The method is essentially' the same as 
tliat developed, under the naiiie of “injitrices” by’ Cayley' in 
18r>8; but it has the peculiar advantage of the simplicity 
which is the natural consequence of entire freedom from 
eonveiitiona' reference lines. 

SufHcient has already been said to show the close con- 
nexion between qiiaternicms and the theory of numbers. 
But one most inqjortant connexion xvith modern physics 
mu.st be pointed out, as it is [Jiobably' destined to be of 
great service in the immediate futnn\ In the th<^ory of 
surfaces, in hydrokinetics, luiat-conduction, potentials, ^c., 
w'o constantly meet willi what is called Laplace s operator^ 

,/2 (\'l ^ 

viz., know that this is an inmxriant'j 

it is independent of the particular directwms chosen 
for tlie rectangular coordinate axes. Here, then, is a ca.se 
specially adapted to the isotropy' of .the quaternion system ; 

and Hamilton easily saw that tlie expression 

could be, like ix 4*./?/ -h I’.?, offecitively expressed by a single 
letter. He chose for this purpose V- And wo now see 
that the square of v the negative of Laplace’s operator ; 
while V itself, when applied to any numerical quantity 
conceived as having a dehnitc value at each point of space, 
'^ives l4<f directvm arid Hie rate of most rajnd change of that 
J^ntity. Thus, applied to a potential, it gives the direc- 
and magnitode of the force; to a, dUtribution of 


temperature in a conducting solid, it gives (when mul- 
tiplied by the conductivity) the flux of heat, <fcc. No 
better testimony to the value of the ([uaternion method 
could be desired than the constant use made of its notation 
by mathematicians like (!^lifford (in his Kinematic^ and by 
[Jiy’sicibts like Clerk-Maxwell (in his Electricity and Mofp 
nctisuf). Neither of these men professed to employ the 
calculus itself, luit they recognized fully the extraordinary' 
clearness of insight which is gained even by merely trans- 
lating the unw'ieldy Cartesian exprossion.s met with in 
hydrokinetics and in eleetrodymamics into the pregnaiit 
language of ({uaternions. 

iiuyt'k's on the ^^nhjert . — Of course tlie great works oil this Miib- 
ject are the two iiniuoiise Ircaiiscs by Ihmiiltoii liiniso.lf. Of 
tboso the second {Pfements of (ptutrmionn^ l^oiidori. 1866) was 
postliiirnous — inooinplote in one .sli<»rt part of tlic original jnau 
only, but that a most iini>ortant ]»art, the tlieory and applications 
of V. 'riieso two Works, along with Hamilton’s otlicr papers on 
(piaternions (ill DnUin iiojs Transact ion, the Philo- 

sophical Mtujazinc^ ), are stoielu)iiS(?s of inforinatioii, of wliieb 
but n small q)orlinM b:is yet breii cxtracti-d. A Ctniiian translation 
of llamilton's Plooirnts has recently be**n published by Hlan. 

Orlaa* works on the .snbjct!f, in order of dale, an; Allegict, Kssai 
snr Ic (Uifcnt tics (pinternivns (Paris, 1S6‘2); Tait, ^in Ehmenlaru 
Treatise- on (jua/trti ions (Oxfoni 1867, 2d lid. 187d ; (ierman 
translation by v. Scbcrlf, 1880, and Krcnch ly f’Jarr, 1882 81): 
Kclbiiid and Tait, Infrotl nction to Quateruiuns (London, 187d, 2‘i 
e4L 1882); Ifoiiel, liilvnicnts de la Theorie tics Qnateniitms (l^iris, 
1874); Unv(‘r/agt, '/'heorie drr Qwdernioneit. (Wiesbaden, 1876); 
Laisaiit, Inf rod tul ion a- la Me th ode des Q cater nit at. s 1881); 

(jlraefo, Forlesuin/ni uher tUc Theoric drr Quale mh men (Leijjsir, 
1884). 

An excellent arlitde on the “IVincipb-s” of the .‘^oicmie, by Dllliier, 
will b(5 found in the- Malhetnalisehe. Annalc.n^ vol. xi., 1.S77. And 
a very valuihb* article on the gcm;ral qut'stion, l/mear A-^socintrd 
Ahjehrn, l.y the late Frof. IVirco. wa.s unrortnnatel y liihogriipbcd for 
[U'ivate circulation oiily\ vSylvcstor nnd otln-rs have recenlhf ])iil)- 
iisbeti extensiyc contribiitioiis to tin? suIjJccI, including ipiat>Tition» 
under tho general class inttlri.r, ami liave devidojuMl mm.-h farther 
than Hamilton lived to do the soliiiion of (.‘imitations in (piatcrnion.s. 
Several of the works mnned above arc little more than ivuiipilalions, 
and sonio of tlie French ones are painfully dislignred by an attempt 
to introduce an impruveincnl of Hainiltoifs iiotalion ; hut tin* iiK ni 
fact that so many have already appoausl shows the. sure progres.s 
which the molhotl is now' niakiug. (J*. C;. 'J’.) 

QIJATUEMEBE, Ktiknxk Maro (17S2 1«S57), one (»f 
the most learned of modern Orientalists, canu'. of an emiiuuit 
family of Parisian mercliants. His fatlnu’ was a victim of 
the Revolution, his mother a pious woman devoted to works 
of charity' and venerated after her death almost as a saint. 
The sou retained much of what was l>est in the old s])irit 
of the Parisian hourgetiisic — its industry, sobriety, and 
indetiendcncc of character, along with a certain narrowness 
of view. He was sincerely religious, with strong Jansen ist 
and (lallican tendencies, a touch of rationalism, and a great 
dislik%; of modern growths of Catholicism. His whole life 
was spent alone among his books, and his works alway s 
display the most extensive and accumte erudition — in w'hich 
incleecl, and not in criti(usin or original ideas, his strength 
lay. Enqiloyiid in 1807 in the iuanuscri[»t department of 
the imiierial liVirary, lie passed to the chair of Creek in 
Rouen in 1809, entered tlie academy of inscriptions in 
J815, taught Hebrew and Aramaic in the (]!ollego de France 
from 1819, and finally in 1827 became profe.ssor of Persian 
in tho School of Living Oriental Languages. 

Quatixaucrc’a fii-st work -was Jieeherches snr la taiigne et la liitcra- 
f ure dr. V iC\pjptr (1808), sliow'ing tkat the language of ancient Egypt 
must be souglit in Coptic. His Mem. sur Ics Nahatdena (18^5) 
lias Iw^en mentioned under NawaTjEANs, and his translation ot“ 
MAKiiizi's history of the Mameluke sultanfl in the article on that 
author. Tho valuable notce to the latter book show his enidition. 
at the best, lie published also among other W'orka a translation 
of Hash (d al- Din’s IfisL ties Mongols de la Perse (1836).; 
et hist, mr t^gg/pte (1810) ; the text of Ihn Khaldhn'a Prokgmiena 
and a vast number of useful memoira in the 
luuncrous reviews in tho Jour, des Sernas dbotliX aliw be. men-; 
tioiied* Qutttrembra made great 
antal lai^uagf^il^ fhigiuentB of whiidt 
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vnrioiis Avovks. Ifis MS. iiiatcrial for Syriac has hcen ulilizcil in 
Tayno Siriith’s Thcmurm ; of tho .slips collected for a projected 
Arabic, l*ersi{in, and Turkibh lexicon some account is given in tlic 
]>*.criii e to Do/y, Siqfp. aux Vktt. Aralcs, They arc now in the 
.Arnnicli liluury. 

a province of Canada in British Xorth 
America, lying hetweun o2' 30' and 45" N. Iiit., and ]*e 
tween 57" 7' und 70" 33' 20" AY. long., and iKinnded on the 
N. by Labrador and Hndson’.s Bay, on the E. by J.abr;idur 
and llie Culf of St Lawrence, on Llio S. by the Bay of 
Clinleur.s New llrnnswiek, and the States of Maine, New 
Hamicdjire, Vermont, and New A’ork, and on tlie S.\V. 
and W. by the river Ottawa and the pnninec of Ontario. 
Its length, from Lake Teiniscaniingue to An.se au Sabloniii 
the Straits of JJrlle, fsle, is nearly^ 1000 miles on a dne east 
and we.d cj.nirse, and from Lake 'roiniscamingue it> (.'a ])0 
it is TOO miles ; its l»readth is 300 mile.s, and tlie 
area ISSOiOl .S'jnare miles ( 120,7(M,(>5 1. acre.s). The snr- 
f.'iee of tlie eounliy is exceedingly' varied and pictnres<jue, 
embracing .^ajveral ridgt'.s c*f mountains and lofty liills, 
<li versified by munerons rivers, lakes, and fure.sts. 'rhero are 
many island.^ of great fertility- and beauty, easeades ami falls 
<4 (‘oiisidf vable le ight, and extensive tracts of enltivable 
land, rendering the scoieiy e\ eryw liere bold and .striking. 
.Mountain ranges exiend from sonth-we.st to north-east 
and j-ini parallel to each other. The Notre Dame or (4ree]i 
Mountains, wliii li are a eontlnuation of tlie AfjpaJaeliian 
range', exteuil along iii-arly^ the wlnde id* the .soiitli side of 
tlie M Lawrenee, torininatiiig at tlie gulf of the same 
name, ]>el\vi*en the Bay of Chaleiirs ami (I'asjM* Bnint, 
where they r<»riii an eh'^ated table land 1500 feet high. 
'Dieir eliit'f .'^nmmlts .are. Mount Logan ami Mount Murray, 
very m arly 1000 feet hlgli. In tlie eastern Owvnsliips the 
mountains of thi.s range are capable of eiilti\atioii. 4’lie 
f,anreijlian r.ango (called ly (./ariieaii the T.anrentides) skirts 
tlie noi'lliern bank r)f the St Lawrence, forming nndnhit 
ing ridges (4 1000 feet in t levalion, fmd exteiidijig from 
l.abiador to the vieinlty of Quebec, wdiere it leaves 
the liver. K('epirig nearly parallel with it nnt’il within 
30 mih;s we.st <4 Afonlreal, it rounds the (Jttawa for 
100 miles, ero.s.ses it, and enrve.s in the direction of 
Kingston, From thi.s point the range extend.s norl.li- 
westavard to the sliorcs of l.akes Huron ami Superior. 
The Alealy Alonntaiiis, stretching from 75" AY. lal. to 
Sandwieli Bay, are always covered with .siiow^, and are 
about 1500 feet high. 'Jliero are maiy rojky iiia.ssos 
eonm'ch d willi tlie uionnfain chain.s lining the St Law'renec 
W'hieli form procipitoiis clitTs, often rising to a considerable 
height. Some of the liill.s of the Lauren liaii range are 
1.3(j0 feet high, and beloAv the city* of Quebec their 
Tillilmle is 3000 feet. 33iey cnelo.se numberless small 
lakes, many of wliicli are still unext»lore(l. 

'rile wliole eountry is e\'eei»tioiially well watered, and 
abounds in numerous large river.s, bays, and lakes. The. 
prineipul river is the Sr L.^wkence ( 7 .?'.), which flows 
through the entire length of the ]>rovincc. A short dis- 
tance above Montreal it roccives from the north-we.st the 
Ottawa, an interesting and lu'aiitiful stream over COO mile.s 
in length, with its tributario.s the Oatincau, tlie laevre, 
and the lloiige. The St [..awTcnce is navigable for .ship»s 
of the line as far as Quebec, and for steam s]ii]).s of over 
5000 tons to Montreal. Between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario the navigation i.s interru]>tod by rapid.s, the most 
important of w^hich are the Cedar and Lacliine Bapids, the 
latter about* 9 miles ab<?ve Montreal. The total elevation 
betwT^en tide water and Lake Ontario is about 230 feet. 
Tills is overcame by eight canals, varying from \ mile to 
11 J miles in length, in the aggregate only 41 miles of 
canals,, with locks 200 feet long ween the gates, and 
1^6 St: Oskelaneo 
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Law'ronce at Three Rivers, is ov<t 400 miles h»ng. It has 
many tributaries, and drains an area of 21,000 Mpnne 
mih'.s. Twenty-four miles above Three Rivers is tlie fall of 
Shawenegan, 150 feet liigh. 'riie Batiseaii river enIvTs 
tlie St Lawrence at B>Mtiscan. J.‘n'(|nes (artier, Ste Anne, 
ami Montmori-ncy arc all on the northern side of tlie St 
Lawrenc*;. 'riic. Montmurency is famous for its falls- 
.situated about S mile.s from (Quebec cilv, 250 feet Jiigh 
--and tlie natural .steps on its rocky bank, 1 .1 miles alx'Vo 
tlie, cataract. Nc;ir the falls i.s rTaldimand Heui.se, once the 
residt'ncc i4 the duke iif Kent, father nf (^ucen V'ictoria. 

The Saguenay, ;:.oinetimes calleil tlie Biverr of l)e.ath, is 
one <4 the reiiiMi'kable bndies of water in the world. ^ 

It rises in Jjuke St John, and <lisi4iavges intt) tlio St Law- 
rence at Tadousac, after a eoursi* of JOO miles. .\t its 
mouth the Saguenay is 2! mile.s wide, an«l the depth ca’- 
cecils 100 fathom.s. Tlie <h'pth in i4lier yxiit.s varif^s fiom 
100 to 1000 feet. In the iip|»er [>art of the river are many 
j»retty fall.s and rapid.s. 'riio Saguenay is navigalile for 
large vessels as far a.s (’hicoutinii, OS miles from ti«e mouth 
of the river. Fifteen mill’s siuith of ( 'hieontimi tliere re- 
cedes from the Saguenay I la Ha Ikiv, at ilu- liead of which 
is tlie villag’c of St Alplionsc. Dn the .siuith .side '4 the St 
IjiwTi'nce is tlie Richelieu river, Avliich drains Lake. LJiam- 
plain, and cnti.'rs Lake St Beter at Surel, {ind tlinv.s in a 
northerly direetion for 75 mile.s. (.‘hamjjiin sailed up 
this river in HlOi). Other imported .streams are. the St 
Francis, riiJiig in Lakc> AIcm[»hremngog ; tlie (.Laiidiero, the 
outlet of I.ake Mog iutie, with its l-eautiful falls, 125 feet 
high, ami .'situated 10 miles above Qhiebee ; llio (.'hatcau- 
guay, A'amaska, I'.tcln.min, lamj*, Assnmjitioii, Becaucour, 
and North. All t]ii;se rivers are navigable, and contain 
fi>h. Ihvides the rapid.s menlioned, there are .situated a 
short distance al'ove Bigaud on the Ottawa tlie ('arillon 
Fall.s, a scrie.s 12 miles in length. Near Ottawa city are 
tlie CliaiuliiTO Falls, or '‘boiling pr4,’' les.s tlian *10 fret in 
hiught, ami extending over G mih s. Le;s I’liats, a .serie.s 
of rapids 30 miles furlhiT up the Otiaw;i, are .''triking and 
grand. .\t (Aduinet there is another rajuM The Falls i4 
Ste Anne are on the north .slion; of the St; Lawrence. 22 
iiiile.s below Quebec ; tlic Falls of St l'\ reol, the Long Sault, 
eVdars, and l.aeliine l\ajutls ]»y no means complete the list. 

Tlie princi]»al lakes are Lake Si Jolin, w liicli pos.-es.ses Tiiko.s. 
an ar<?a of ’>()() .sipiare mile.s, Lake Teini.-’Camingue, 12G 
mile.s, St Beter, Metai»edia, Kem|>t, .Megantie, Mcmt>hreina- 
gog, Bipmiiak.m, the noitliern part of I.ake (.'ham]4ain, 
aMaiionan, (I'raiul \\*a yagamack, A.sturagamicook, I'iscaton- 
Kakobonga, Mijtzowaja., Keeyiawa, Bapiinonagaeo, 
Edward, Malawin, St Loni.s, Ala-ssawipi, Banionscachiou, 
OraNes, (jlrand, St Fraiici.s, and Imndreds (4 olliers <4 le.s.ser 
note, and all .stocke<l W'ilh fish. The chii'f bays along tlie 
coasts are (diale.urs (in part), with its bold ami precipitous 
(•lifls, Malbaic, Mille Ahiche.s, Ila Ha, Jo. Quebec s priii- 
eipial Lslind.s are Anticosti, .sterile and alnio.st uninhabited, 
lionaventnro, an important fi.'^hing station to the ca.st of 
(la.spi^, and the Magdalen Island.s, .'situated in tlie Oulf of 
St l.awTcnoo, about 50 mile.s nortJi of Briuco I'khvard 
Island. Tlii.s group i.s inhabited by {d.M*)iit 3200 persons, 
nK».stly French ij.dieriiu'ii. Dlhci* Ivland.s .are the Island of 
Montreal, St Helc‘ri\s, Jc.su.s, the i.'^land’ of Orleans, 22 
miles long, belov Quebec, (bosse Isle, l.sle aux Coudre.s, 

Hare, Bic Island,- all in the St Lawrence ; and the islands 
of Oaluinet and AJlinnctte in the Ottaw'a river. 

^ 'I'aylor sHy« it i.s “imt propi rly a river. It i.^ a to. ir.i'ii- 

Uon.-^ cha.siii, like that ot the Jcnlaii Valley anil the l>ea4 Se.i, cleft 
for 60 niiles through the heart of a niouiitaiuou.s xvilihrne.s.s. Every- 
thing is hanl, nfikcJ, stern, .silent. Dark grey cliffs of gr.anito gneisi 
rise from the pitch-black W'atcr; tirs of gloojny-green are rooU*! iu 
their crevices and fringe their Rummits ; loftier ranges of a <hill indigo 
)me show themselves in Uie bmkgrouml; and over nil bends n i»ale, 
cold, northern »kyj* 
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Gtiology lioginiuiig with the oldest rocks, the more northern 
part of the province of Quebec is based on the Laurentian 

nunerRH, ^Yj]]iani liOgan. This includes botli the 

Laurentian pro|>erand an overlying formation largely com- 
posed of Labra<Jor and aiiorthite felspars, to which Sir 
William T/>gan gave the name Upper IjHurentian, though 
it is now frmre usually known by the name Norian, applied 
to similar rocks in Scandinavia. This U[>per Laurentian 
formation occii[»ie.s but lirniUid ariius, one of which is near 
J>a!:e Si .lolin, a.id unotlier to the east of St Jerome, not far 
from -Montroab 'JJio Lower IjMurentian of Logan, on the 
other iiaiid, indiidirig the Ottawa or Trembling Mountain 
gHHip und the (ireiiville series, extends from the Straits of 
lielle Isle to the Ottaw'a river in a conliimous belt, ft 
consists largely of gneiss and crystalline schists, and holds 
thick beds limestone and bods of iron ore and \eins of 
ai»atite. It is tiie chief seat of the iron and }>hospliate 
mining industries, and contains also the principal deposits 
of grajiliite or pliiinbago. It is on tliis formation tluit the 
remarkable forms, discovered by Dr Dawson (now Sir 
William), known as h'oyxm- and snp[>oscd to be 

the earliest form of animal life, occur. 

'J'he Laiinmtian formation is succeeded in the western 
part of file province by the J'olsdaiii sandstone, a probable 
wjuivalcnt in age of tlie Upper Cambrian of Jiritain. On 
this rests a dolojuitic limestone the (ulciferoiis formation, 
—and oil this tin) great and richly fossiiiferous limestones 
of the Lower Silurian (Ordovician) age known as llief^hazy 
and Trenton groups. These limestones affor<l the best 
building stone of the province, while the rotsdarn saiid- 
Rt<me also alfords a go(xl stone of construction. Above 
the Trenton is the Utica shale, a dark coloured argilla- 
ceous deposit, rich in graptolites and trilobites, and on this 
wthe lludsnii Uiver giou[), consisting largely of sandstones 
and ealcarcVMis be<ls. 

To tlie south-west of these rocks lie Upper Silurian and 
Devonian beds, the latter holding fossil plants and tishes, 
and at the extreme south-eastern part of the province^ on 
the Day of Chaleurs, is the outlier of the Lower ( Wboni 
fenms area of JS'ow Rrunsw'ick. ft is not likely that any 
true coal occurs in the tuovince, tlmugh vidns of Inirdt'iied 
bitumen are found locally in the beds ne.xt to lx; noticed. 

1-Voin Quebec eastward along llic St f^awnmee octmrs 
a great series of nrgillacecius and anuiaceous beds, tlie 
equivalents of the Upper Cambrian and Lower Silurian of 
the interior districts, but de]K'sitcd under dilTerent con- 
ditions, fand ab(>nn<lliig in some jieculiar forms of trilobites 
and graptolit ’s. In their e-xlension to the southward they 
jmss into tlie United States. Near the boundary they 
l>egin to be asscK-iattnl with various crystalline nx-ks. 
These w^ere rogarde4l by Sir William Logan as nlteretl 
Silurian l>eds of tbe Quebec group; but later observers 
(MacFarlanc., Solwyn, and II ant) have maintained that 
tlmy are, in part at least, of greater age. They contijin 
ftcveral imjiortant eeoiiornic inineitils - gohl, copper, and 
in>n chrysolite used os a-sl>esto.s, cliromic iron, and 

serpentine ; marble and rooling slates arfi found in asso- 
ciated l>e.tls l.Hjlieved to \yc of Silurian age. 

A large part of the conn try, mr^re cspceially on the 
lower h'vels, k covore<l with FJeistoci-ne di'posits »’*f the so- 
cailei] (llaeinl age. The lower part of these beds consists 
of tile or boulder-clay with local and Laurentian boulders, 
and in some ]»laces a few marine .shells of northern species. 
On this rests a finer blue clay, in some [daces rich in fossil 
shells, and known as the J>3da clay. It affords a giiod 
material for tlic manufacture of liricks and tiles. Above 
the Leda clay are stands and gravels, often wdtli travelled 
boulders, ajid named the Saxicava sand, from a shell found 
very abundantly in some [)ortion» of their lower jiort, 
TTiese superficial deposits ap?>ear to imply submergence 
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and driftage of thick ictvfields with local glaciers descend- 
ing fi'om the mountains. The [irevalent directions of 
glacial striations is north-east and south -'\\"cst or [mralloi 
to the course of the St Lawrence valley. 

In certain alluvial deiMxsits in the vicinity of the St 
Maurice river tliero occur workable deposits of bog iron 
j ore, which have been wc)rked for many years. 

I The climate of Quebec is variable. In winter the cold Climntc 
I is generally steady, ajid the atmosjdiere is clear and braiung. 

! The thermometer often registers 20" below zero. Snow 
: lies on the grouful from the end of Novcml;>er until the 
; luidiile of April, affonling good sleighing for five montlm 
I of the year. The inhabitants enjoy with zest ami spirit all 
j tlie out door .sports common to the country, such as skating, 

' curling, tolxigganing, snow- shoeing, coasting, and sliding, 
i In Montreal winter carni\'als are held wdiicli attract from all 
i |*art3of Canaria and the United States thousands of sj^ec- 
1 tutors. Snow falls to a very great de|ith, and though tlie 
I winds are often .sharp they are not often raw or damp, nor 
is there any fog. The .suininer is warm and j>U‘asant, ami 
the extreme lieat is indicated at 1)(U. Tlie finest season of 
the }’oar is the aiitiimn, which lasts about six or eight weeks. 

Vegetation develops rapidly in Quirbec. jMncli of llic A^ricul* 
country is well adapted for agricultural purposes, I lie s» »ilA”’‘^'- 
l t‘ing rMi and loamy, ami well suiti^d for the growtJi of 
cereals, hay, ami fruit crops, all (J which ripi^ii j'erfcctly, 

Wheat, barley, oats, rye, ilax, ])Lil.se, buc.kwlniat, nuiizo, 
potaUnis, turnips, carrots, boet.s, parsnij».>s, edery, ami the 
various roots thrive well. The principal fruits arc j»lums, 
a]q)le.s,im:lons, grapes, strawberrit's, i’.isj>bt.:rri(.!S, blm berries, 
goosclxirries, cranbtTriea, curnnits, ami clierries. Hay has 
ahvay.s l>cen considered a loading crop, and much of it is 
exported U> the I'liited States, wdiere it finds a ready 
market. Fanning is carried on extensively in the eastern 
townships, and in all ]>arts of the countiy agriculture is 
prosecul-ed w'ith more or less a(?tivity. 

The aTiioimt of kinti umler c>ro}»s in TS81 was 4,1*17,984 acres, ami 
in pasture, 2,207, 4 ‘i'.i acre.s. 'J’hi- crops niiscO were spiing 
l,9a9,81;> biislioks; winter 19, ISO; bailiry, l,7ol,.''»i>0 ; f»ats, 

19,000,2t).'> ; rve, 430,2-12; p^'asc nml 4,r70,4r«6; biick- 

wlicat, ‘2,041,670 ; maize, 8.88, 169 ; pUaUs.'s, 14.87‘i,‘2s7 ; turnip.-, 
l,f»72,470 ; otlicr n>ots, ‘iAiaOjOOl busln-ls; Imy, 1,6)11,906 tnns ; 
grass ainl clover jxnhIs, 119,306 bu.shcls. Tiic. jninil.)cr (tf lioisis 
ill ISSl was ‘273,80*2; of working oxen, 49,237; 'if milch cows, 

490,977 ; of otln r catt h*, 490,119; of slmcp, 8S9,S;13 ; (»f swine, 

329,199. Ill 1881 *2,730,546 lb of wool ami 559,024 It) of lioimy 
were prodiiofd. 

Dense forests cover enormous tracts of teirifory, ntn.l afford a Forests, 
principal means of n.-vcniio to the )»rovince. a.s well a.s a source of 
industry for the people. The cliirf trees .'ire white ami red pine, 
spriiee, ash, elm, Kcch, iMrrli, ma]dc, buiterTiiit, black wafjuit, 
tir, popliir, redrir, oak, cherry, hickory, lisisswavid, ite. l.'pwanls 
of fonrte*Mi InnulrcMl varictic.s of y)!uius may l)e found, of which 
two hnndnvd pos-scss TiHjdicinitl virtues. Tinniheiiiig is extensively 
carried on, and large? quantities of dros.sod lumlier nml sipinre timber 
are .annually sliipprsl to Knghtml. 

Till! total value of the forest products exported iti 1S82 88 wn.s Exports 
$11,050,602 ; of tlie fisheries, $719,791) ; of tlic niincH, .iSriJ6,S37 ; of ami irii. 

I a.nimiils and their produce, .$11,714,074 ; of agiicnllural [•roducts, ports. 

$7,795,4*27 : of mmuf.actures, $1,437,254. Tlie giami total value 
i of the exports w’as $41,591,939, xvheroof produce of the jirovinee, 
$:]3,339,.549. Of latr yirr^rs an active trade lias signing up in the 
exportation of In^ef ami cattle to Eiiglaiid. Tlie inqiorts in the 
.same year aniouiitiMl to $12, 1 66,729 ilntifible goods, ami $13,743,14*2 
fn.'c ^nods ; lot al .$55, 909, S7 1 . 

ShipluiihiiTig, once, a leading industry of the province, has Indus- 
fallen olf considembly, steainships* ami iron veKsels having sn]>or- tries, 
seded wooden shijis in the »?arrying trmle. The mimbtir of vesscl-s 
built in Quelxic during 188.3 was 4‘2, tonnage G.594. On the 31 st 
of December 1SS3, the vessels rcgistt?red in the province, and 
remaining on tins registry books of the several jx»Tta, were 1733, 
tonnage 21 6, .577. ITicre were engaginl in the coasting tradt*;{ 
including sfenmers ami wiiling vessels, 6943 craft, vcpi*caentiug al 
tonnage of 1,648,550. The numljcr of saw and gi-i^fc mills in theV 
province in 1881 wns 1720, etnjdoyihg 12,461 hands. There were 
also 419 tanneries, employing 2968 hands. <>ttver industries aru 
Hhinglo-rnaking, manufactures of wiwl and clotli, and butter 
making, iron-working, aanh, door, aitU 
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refilling, bofit' building, browing and distilling, and the luamifac- 
tnre of (N.lgo tools, iudia-mbbor goods, and boots and shoes. In 
1871 the amount invested in industries in the province was 
$28,071,868 ; in 1881 it reached $59,216,902, when 85,678 men, 
women, and cliildren were employed in the various industriefi, 
$.18,883,762 were paid out in w»ages, raw material to the viduc «»f 
$62,563,96/ was cousuinod, and tlie value of the articles ])roducod 
W.4S $104,062,258. I 

Quebec derives gi’cat ini]»ortaiire from its fisheries, whieli are rx- ' 
b n.sive and valuable, jriitionlar]}' those of the vSt Ijawrence, which ' 
etnjsist ju'ineijKilJy of cod, Irnddor-k, holihut, salmon, rnaekerel, ' 
.shad, wliitc lish, lieiTings, ‘lobsters, and seals. In tlio lukc.s and ’ 
rivers lliero are. .salmon, trout, and b.ass, and the .‘<])orting Klreum.s ; 
are among the best in the world. The right of fishing in inland i 
waters belongs to the owneis of tlio laiuls in front of or through I 
whi(di .such waters flow. Tlie provincial govornnnmt holds a largo j 
number of imgnintcd land.s bordering on rivers and hdees, ami I 
derives .'ll! income from tlio leasing of fishing privileges. A fish* j 
breeding esliitilislmient is maintained by the Doniinitm Coveni- i 
ment at; T.a'loiisac, from which there are eiictuimging resnlt.s. Jn | 
18S1 there \v(*Te 1 10 A’cs-sels and 801 men and 4779 boats and 6929 
men engaged in tlie. fi.sheric.s. Tlie product netted in 1882 was 
$1,976, .51 5 ; in 1883 it w.as 138, 997. 

tianie is jdentiful in Qiiebcr: (wild duck, tc-il, wild gcesc, 
tridgc.s, woodcocks, .snipe, pigeons, jdover, Ac. k About 295 dif- 
ferent birds exist, btf wild anim.als the principal are iH^ars, wolves, 
cariboo, dccr, lyiixe.s, fo.xes, niu.sk rats, mink.s, inartci].s, .s.piincl.s, j 
bctiVcix .and liaivs, [ 

(’•old, iiMU, and copper ores alumnd in notable rpiantitics. The | 
fonm r i.s Ibiind cliielly on tin* Uanks of the (Miaudicre in thccouiily ! 
of lio.iuce. In 1S81 the /piuniily produced was 311 1 o/..; in 1.S8.3 ! 
tlm J )rod Hi t. wa.s 790*2 o/. , re.ali/ing .$1 40,26*2. (’o[4per is obtainid i 
in the eastern t«>\vn.slji]ts, and iron tT .superior qiialitv aboumbs I 
almos! everywhere, llirouglioufc the ]irovincc. In ISSI tlie yiilel of j 
fhii ore was 1],:{*26 Inns; of iron, 9*2,001 ; pyrites, 2;)(.»0'; |K-at, | 
14,597 I'liimlngo, 270 ; iniea, 4000 tons ; building .stone for ilrc.ss- ’ 
ing, 1,674,362 cubic, feet; roofing .slate, 4593 .squares. In .some j 
.scctiiius .sm.all t|uaifliti«.'s of lf*.;id arc fonml. | 

i.lood w.aggon roads intersect tlic ]»rovinco wherever llicre is a j 
fictt'cment. In 1883 the auiount cxqicmled ou culoiiization roads • 
by the loi'.d government w.as $71,392. Tclegr.aphic linos are ! 
esbablishcd tliionghout the j»rovince, each lino of railway, heside.s j 
the gn at ro.ids, having .special wins. The postal facilities are ! 
excellent, and regular mails peiietrati* e.veiypait. Railway coni' j 
mimic. ifinii i.s ample and extensive, the chief ]iin*s being the (.Ivand ! 
Trunk, llie fanadian r.ncitic, and the iTitorcolonial. Tii 1884 ; 
Quebec liad 1042 miles cd’ railwav.s in operation, while, other line.s I 
an‘ under constructinn and ])r«>iecic<l. Tlie canal system is very • 
conipl' te, and Citmincroe. is grc.atly hc!pe<l by the. .several water- ; 
w.ay.s in <•])( 'atioM. The.sc .ire tlie liachiiie (!'.‘Uial extending from j 
Montreal t«) I.nko St Louis; the llcanharnois (.’anal, uniting Lakts ! 
St Kr.incis and St Loui.s ; the Chanildy Cina] uniting Lake ( ham- | 
plain witli tlie Richelieu river; and the. Carillon and (Irenvillo j 
tkin.il. j 

'file pn.iviiHu^ i.s lUvi.lcd into sixty-three counties, witli a total | 
.art^a of 120,764,651 acic.s. Up to the 30th of June 1883 the total ! 
sii]ierllide.s of di.spos.ahle Lands surveyed and .sulxiivided into fiuin ' 
lots w.'is 6,539,160 acres. The population was 1,191,516 in 1^71 ; | 
in 18.^1 it w.a.s 1,3.59,027 (6/ 8,175 males and 080,85*2 f<-male.s). The ■ 
prevailing religion i.s that of the Roman Catholic Church, of which j 
tlicro are seven dioce.se.s, vi/,, the aivlidioceso of Quohec, and tin* j 
diocfv^es of Montreal, 3'hrce Rivei-s, St Hy.adnthe, Slierbrooke, ' 
Rimouski, and Chicoutimi. Tlic Protestant dioceses are two in ' 
immher — Quebec .aud Montreal, According to l.h« ceri.sii.s of 1681 j 
the religion.s deiiorninal ions in the ]»roYiiiee ivme .as follows : — ! 

Churcti of f'ome 1,170,7I‘'‘ I .\.!\tnfi‘its 4,210 ; 

Church of r.S,7v>7 | < iihirr iliMimnlc.uUou.H 5,017 ] 

Pre.slfyti rlHns 50.*J^7 ; nf uo irlii'lon 4-12 

MullKHii.sttt.. .. j No {mM! sluted 2,(jOJ> 

IhilillHlM j USO J 

C<ijnrr('fintl<)n(ill.st!i .^.?(4i j 

lInlv(M’9rtlt.MtK. 2,021 i TotRl 1, *359, 027 1 

The greater jionion of the ]iopulation is compo.sed of French- j 
Bpoaking peoplu, natives of Urn soil. There are also .a good many ■; 

Scotch, English, and Tri.sh, and their descendants. The TndiamJ, ; 

mostly of the Algornpiin, Iroipioi.s, Huron, Ahenakis, and Micmae j 
trilies, numlxT 7."»15, scattered in v.arions jirirfs of the ])rovinre on | 
reservations which tliny oultivabs with mor«* or le.s.s a.ssiduit) . Tluy j 
are ]>carral>Iy disposoil, and live in hnrmony, | 

The allaira of the province are administered by a lientenanl- | 
governor and an exe-oiitive council composed of Hi.x metnbevK with ; 
portfolios, assisted by a legislative assemhlv of sixty-five iiiemhei's, 
and A legislative council of twenty dour councillors. The latter hold 
thoir appointments for life, and the former are elected by the peo|>lo 
©very hvti ycars.^ The lieutenant^govorijor is appointed by the 
^roritor-ganeral in council. Quebec retUTua to tlio Dominion lioiiso 
5f Commons sixty 'five represontatirea, anti twonty-lbur ap|iomtc(38 
to tke.Dooiihioii Senate. 
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Tin* public revonue in 1SS3 amounted t«> $1,655,757, amt tl.e Finance 
exjw-’nditiire was $3,902,015. The principal source of icvcmu; i.^ il;c 
annu,il .subsidy granted to the ^irorincc, under tljc of iltc 

ILN.A. Act of 1867, by the Dominion Govcnjuicnt. Tld.-s sui>sid v 
in 1683 ainount.ed to $959,25*2, nml inlcrcMt on trust funds in tL- 
hands <if llic, Duminion (lovcininciit, $55,4.50. 'J'Jic remainder c. 
the revenue, is dt ii veil from the (Town donmiii ami limber limit;;, 
licences, .st.'unps uii law and registration <I.'Ciiments, .aud other mis- 
e(*l lane.i .us receipt The adniinistriitiou of ju.sticc ci».st in 1.883 llic 
sum *>f $;'»7*2,loo. 

The jiidi(‘i;ny enurists nf a ( ’ourt of Oueen’s Reiieh, with a elii. f 
jnslit e. ami live as.sist.'iiit.s ; a superi<'r court, witli a chief ju.sli- e nici 
twenty -eight a.-.-.i.:taiirs ; a Cl•lll•r i>f review, with three jmlges fiiimii-i: 
a (piorum ; a eouil nf \ i< «• .'nlmirally ; cf-iirrs of quarter .sc.s.' ion . 
nml court. s lor tin? siiiMinary tiial til ['etlv «'riUses. 4'Iic provimi.;i 
legislatiiro meets at (,)iiel»i f . 

'liicmililli (milit;iiy di.stiier.s Nos 5. 6, and 7, rq.i rating umb r MiUti.a. 
the (.aii.ida Militia Act ol lon.-ishi (.f an active f u'ee ly anii.>i 

of the. lollowiiig ; -eavali \ , iillii t nml nn n, 148; fii. ]<1 artillerv , 

321 ; gairi.soii nrtiileiy, .593 ; eiy ifi.cr.s, .^7 bifantiy, 9885 ; riflt- , 

9*24; total, 12,25.8. 'I'bc nuin' cr of aciiie mibli.i rm m LUilhorized 
for annual thill iluj’ii g 18.^.i w.a.s 7965. .Selnu.Is nf laialrv and 
gmmery, situated at Qnel>c--, ;nid on,- of inf.iiiliy at St .Ldin's', h.a\ i? 
been e.slablish(?d for tin? jc.M p'-se «,f tiaining olin < i s ami m'li taiiVi- 
nii.-sjoiiftl ollivciv* of the militia. 

Kdiie.'itinii in Quebec is iindi r the f’>.inliol of a .':'n]»eriiilciule!it F.tluea* 
/iiid ;t. council of pn (die instnicl inn a[q)ointetl I'V the (hiviMiimenr. tion, 

'file conm!il is tlivi.lcd into two seetion.s, ealli-d limn.an (.’.itlrnii.* and 
Profc-starit coniinit r.tM'S, who act imlej»'ni!eiit 1 y. ami, tlirongb, thi. 
.superintendent, control (he Roman ( Vitlmlie ;iijd Prote.stant instiic 
1 iniis respi-ctivciy. 'I’lie jimvim'e i.s dii ided into .solionl niiniicipali 
ties containing iVom one to t weuty-tivr- selioul.s e.ii b, under live 
commissioners clcclt'd by t]i!- ])Cf ]*lc. As the .sehnol t.) stem im Imle.s 
religiun.s iji.st rm.‘t ion, tin- r' iigiens niim>i ity ((’alholic nr Uro'jsf.'uit; 
in any nuinicijiaiity may separate from tlm majority, and organi/c 
schrK.da of their own, nmicr tlin?c tru.sfei s, .ami rccciNc their prnper 
.share of lh« (Joveniment giant. Fveiy citi/en I'ay?’ a lax wliicJi i.-: 
li;vieil on hi-s property for the supjtort of juim.aiy .‘■eJuuils, In 
IMoiitrc.’d, ((inebce, and Slierbmoke the Rninaii ( at holies :md JV<». 
testants arc entirely .‘icfiarate for ediicai ifmal pmqio.sc-s. Thirty si x 
in.spc(?t<*i.s visit tin*. pe.|M.)oI.s twice a ycir, aiid lejiort lo llo; Uovern- 
incnL, hy whom lliey fire appninted oml jiaid. In 18.>3 iher" were 
in the province 1071 munn ipalili<.s, including 440} Llonicniiiiy 
Sfchonis, .'J33 mod*.'l schools, *246 a- aih-mii s, 31 eolh'cos, 18 speeia 
schools, 3 normal .s(‘ho‘ds, and 3 universitii s, making .\ l.oi.‘d of ,50J''8 
iiistitiitiun.**, attende>l by 21.5,225 ]'Upi!.-;, under 6871 fciiehcr.*^. In 
.support of these SI lioobs, tlio hu.al cmil i ihntions .aiiiouiitcd to 
.$2,809,739, and the ( ’.nvernmi'ut grant to $352.‘»V7. Tin' Iwc. iqo- 
t.est.ant universif ie.-', arc NUCil) University at M...ntrc.a1, fniimb.d in 
18*21, and Ri.slw.qs (.'i.lligc at I.ennowille, fnumhd in 1843, Tim 
Roman (atliolie, university (l,riv;d} wa.s fniimletl ly the (,‘ucl*cc 
.Seminary in 185*2. It has a siiccijrs,ahi at Mmitreal. 

The puhlie eh.'irit.’ihh.’ iii'.titntions iveeiving aid fuiin flo? (hivern ( litu'ities. 
ment are l«‘anj»ort, St Feidimiud d»‘ Ilaiilax, .ind St. .h.in dc ].d* c. 
lunatic n.sylums. (Iranis ai(! annufiRy icadi^ toa!»out ninety i tin r 
imstituliniis, inclmhngindustrial schoolsand rt-foi inatorie.s, tlictot.al 
ainount re.iehing in 18S3 $301,121. 

The cajdtal is Qi'i-iu o': (•/. r. h The large-l; ami imc't imj'orlaiit Towns, 
city is .Monthkal O/.f'.). Other cl. 54' towns are Thne Rivers, 
jiopiilati >11 .8670, so call, d frem tin? St .M.iuriee, whieli here joins 
the iSt Lawrence ly tliri'e imailbs 'it is one of tl;c nhie.st / itics. 
and till’ .seat of a largo lunihi?i and iir n tr.'olv) ; St II \ aciiithc, 

53*21; Lovis, 7597, whew rliC ipiarantine for e.iltle is situated; 

, Solid, 5791; St John’s, 4311; St Frini^ni.s, Ikniice. (P81 ; Slur- 
hrooke, 7*227 ; Valley L’li ld, 3906; M ilhaie, :,01 4 ; TViic S( I’uiil, 

3794; St lleiiri, 64 J5; Hull, 6.81 m.); St .ban Il.-iptisie, .5874. 

TlV^piarantine station is at (b-'ssc Ish-. an i-shiml in the riv»?r 
Lawrence, 31. J mile.s below (.>m.l.'ee. It is 2^> miles huig ly 1 
mile in width. 

Jlistoni . — (Juehcc was liist vi^'ilcil ly llic Fremdi, under J.icques 
(.•arti<?r, in 153,5, and a second time in 1536, tliough it is said that 
Seljjisti.an (.'abot diiSeovercd the countiy in 1197. The regular 
setlloment of the ]irovine*, howi ver, was not made until 160S, 
when Sfxmuid do i.'liainphiin hamli-d at ilio .silt now occupied ly 
Qucl.iec city. 1 Ltc In: estahli.-lied milir.iiy end •trading ]»oHt.s. and 
if was not long hetorc the now po; session liecaim* the .seat of the 
Ri'oollel and Je.suii inission.s, which wv ic .?ealou>'ly can‘ied on nmh r 
tl*.e. most trying cireiim-tances for msolv u century and a half. 

The early ae.tti»us endured coimtle.'j.s haj'dsiiiiis IVoin the immsious 
of tlie Indians, ;iiid the tVequenf wars iir wliii'h tiny were fori od 
to engage with the English and Dutch. In 1759 ih«? inarqiii.s of 
Montcalm was defcalcd ut Quebec by an Kngli.sh aimy uudor 
(jJtuieral Wolfe. A year later llio French Kuri'ciidded all tlirir 
important ports, and the colony jm.ssed under English rule, lu 
1763 the treaty of Paris was signed, by the tenn.s of wliich, and 
the conditions laid down a few years later in the inemomViW 
Quebec Act of 1774, the Froiicli were guaranteed by England their 
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liiws, and rrligioii. In 1791 tlio province was divided 

into Upper and Lower (Canada, but in 1811, after a series of internal 
dissensions, including tlie ridx'lliou of 1.SM7, and so.voral political 
tpinriels, the count jy was a^^ain unit (?d. In 1S67 the provinces of 
old UiitKola, iiinler tin* naines of Ontario and Qu(;boo, were erected 
witli ^few lininswiek and Nova Scotia into the Dominion of 
C*ana<la. (O. 8T.) 

QUI5BEC, the ancient (capital of Canada, and present 
cajdtal of tbc ]u o' ince of Quebec, is situated on the north- 
m\st bank of tliO river St J.!iwrence at its junction with the i 
St Charles, al^ont oOO miles from tlie (iulf of St Lawrence 
and ISO miles bekov Montreal, in dO** 49' 0" N. lat. and 
7C LT 45" W. long. It is the most pieturcsouc and most 
strongly fortitied city en the continent. Quebec- is built 
on the? northern extremity ^ 


of an elevated table land ^ ^ 

which forms the left bank ^ f ' 

of the St Tjawrence for a J S 

distanecj of 8 miles. The irs v 

highest part of tlio headland ^ 

is Cape Diamond, 333 feet 

above the level of the water, "V./ j /s 


7 

y Q itkbkc / ? j> , 

,\ ‘-'A .''XOy 

. . 7 . If 


taken down. There arc three gates now, instead of five aa 
in former years, viz., St Louis, Kent, and St John’s, each of 
which is very handsome and massive. Among the principal 
edifices are the parliamentary and dcpartinefital Vmildings, 
— a .stately pile situated on CJiandc Alice, — the new court 
hou.se now building, the post olllcc, custom-house, city 
hail, masonic hall, llie Basilica, or 1 Ionian Catholic catliedral 
(an irregular cut^.stone building 210 feet long by 180 feet 
wide, and containing many fine oil paintings), the arehi* 
»isco|>al p, a lace, the A^nglican cathedral (a plain .structure 
in the Roman style), the skating rink, and the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association ; four large markets 
stipply the 2 >ooj»le witli meat and country prcxluce. There 
arc eight Roman Catli(»lic churches, five Church of England, 
two IVo-sb^'lerian, one Mctliodi.st, one Bapti.st, one Lutheran, 
one Congregational, orie Sccuidinaviaii, one French Pro- 
ti-stant, ami a Jowisli synagogue, w hich is situaR-d in the 


.t,un \ Toiul L«vi I 


and ciowirmI by the citadel, ' ^ ^ 

whieli Cf.ners an area of rca<»jb,|. ^ 
forty acres, and [aosonN a r'rucmn'v! ^ ^ ' 

bold and preeij^itous front 
on the .south east side, wJiile 

. 1 .1 ^1 T . hnviroijs t>l Quebor. 

toward.s the north and west 

the declivity is more sloping and gradual. The harl>our 
of Quebec is spacimis and cii[»a]'le. of accommodating shi{>.s 
of the largest tonnage., ami its dock.s and tidal ba.sin, 
when com[)leted, w'ill rank among the most luu’fetd. work.s 
of the kind in the W'orld. ’riiey are const rm*t(Hl of lime 
stone and iron, and, im lnding the. graving (b»ck on tho 
Levis side of tlie river, will co.'^t very nearly three niillions 
of dollars. The harbour i.s i>roteeted toward.s tbo north- 
east V>y the island of Orleans, on either .side of which 
tliero is an appro!;i<*h. The .sj»ring ti<l(.s rise and fall about 
18 feet. QnelK.‘e is divi<]ed into U 24 »er and lower town, — 
access to the former being obtained by a slecj) and winding 
.street, several tliglit.s of narrow^ steps, and an elevator. 
In the lowvr town are situateil the princi 2 >al banks, 
merchants’ oflirt?.^, and wliole.sale and retail .stores. Tlio 
streets, with one or two excoj>tions, are narrow and 
irregular. fn the Hinder town, win re the streets are wiiler 
and well-paverb are the ludtcr clas.s of dwelling liousos, 
the }»ublie building.s, most of the churches, the pnl>lic walks 
and gardens, retail stores and small sho|»s. To the w^est 
are the .'suburbs of St John, St Louis, ami St Roi-lie. Tho 
latter occu[»i».*s the lower [Jain, and is rajiidly becoming a 
[dace of commercial im[K>rtance. Tho other two suburbs 
arc on tbe same level witli the u|»pcr t<uvn. Soutli-we.st 
of St Jolin .streteli the hi.>toiic I’lains cJ Abraham. On 
this Ivaitle-gronml a c.fJnnm 10 feet high lia.s l)een erected 
to mark tlie s[)ot where Ceneral M'olfe in 1 75C/ alied 
victorious. In the governor’s garden, which oveibK#ks the 
St Lawrence, is £i stately monuinent <>5 feet in height, 
wdiich is dedicated to tlie memory of Wolfe and Montcalm. 
.\ii in»n [)illar snrmountiid by a l»ronzc statue, tbe gift 
of Prince. Napoleon Honn[>artc, .stands on St Foyo road, 
and comnieiiiorates the achicveMiciit.s of tlio British and 
French troo[is in 17G0. Four martello towers occupy 
commanding po.sition.s. A [loint of interest in the ii[i[icr 
toAvii i.s l.infVeriri Terrace, a magnificent [promenade 1400 
feet long and 200 feet aljovc the level of tlie river. 
Part of til i.s terrace nccujiies the site of the old Chateau 
St Louis, which wa.s destroyed by fire iii 18J4. The view 
from the platform is very striking and bcftutifuL The 
rtrand Battery also affords a fine pros[)eot. Quebec was 
once the w^allcd city of tho north, but several of its ancient 
, f6rtifieation.s have been dismantlefl, and the old gates 
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MasoTiic TTtill. Laval University, wdn’ch derives its name 
from tho first bi.shop of (j[uebec, who founded in 1 063 tho 
seminary for tho training of [uiests, is the [frincijial 
educational e.st.abli.shment of the Homan C-atlnJics. Tt 
wa.s in.stitnted in 1852 by a royal diartiT from Queen 
Y'‘ict(»ria and a charter from Ikipe Pius IX. Tlie building 
i.s large and spacious, and tho univerHity, wliieli is held in 
high esteem, is w^ell cf|uii)[)cd with a[)paratus, a library of 
over 85,000 voluine.s, a inuscurn, geological specimens, and 
a picture gallery. Laval has a strong staff of professors, 
lay and clerif^al, and tho faculties arc theology, law, 
medicine, and arts. Tii c(>nnexion wutli this institution 
arc the grand seminar}^ founded in 1663, where theology, 
is taught, and tho minor seminary for literature and 
philosophy. Laval Normal and Model iSchool, tho TJrsuline 
Convent, very large eBtablisbment for the education of 
young ladies, founded in 1641, — the Convent of the Good 
Bhepherd, and several nunneries complete the list of 
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Koman Catholic educational institutions. Morrin College j 
(Presbyterian) was founded by Dr ^lorrln, and is aftiliatod 
with APCill LTiiivcrsity. Other Protestant schools arc the 
boys^ high school, the girls’ high school, a niunbcr of ! 
academies, and public and private schools, all in a state of ! 
eiUciency. In 18S1 the number of children attending the j 
various schools in Quebec wtis 08S0, of whom half were j 
girls. There is no free public library in the (tity, but the ‘ 
Literary and Historical Society, — the oldest (‘hartored i 
institution oi tlie kind in Canada, founded by Lord j 
Dallioiisie in 1821, — the (.‘anadian Inslitnte, the fleo- : 
graphical Society, the Voung Men’s Oliristian Assotuation, j 
tlie Advocates^ Library, an<l tlie Parliamentary library have I 
valuable collections of books. Tlic principal benevolent | 
institutions are the iiiariiic hosjdtal, the Hotel Dicn, i 
founded in 1G;51) by the duchess of Aiguillon, the general i 
]u)sj>iLal (lG9,‘i), the Finlay Asylum, the Jelfrey Hale i 
Hospital, the ( -hurdi of England Female Orplians’ Asylum, | 
tlie Ladicvs’ IVotestant Home, St Bridget’s Asylum, G'rey : 
Nunnery, and the lunatic asylum at IVauport. Nine | 
il.'iily newspapers are published at Quebec, six of which | 
are in tlie French Jariguagc. A good HU]»[)ly of w^ater is | 
afforded from Lake St Charles, but the city has sulfererl | 
so severely from devastating tires in the past that in ISSM j 
the comniou c(»uncil ordered an additional pipe to be laid : 
at a cost of half a millitin of dollars. Quebec is well j 
lighted with gas and the electric light. Connexion is had 1 
w'itli all i).'irls of Canada and the United {States by several j 
ruilwfiy lines, and tlie city is at the head of ocean steam- i 
sliip navigation to iMirope. 'riieie are two lines of street j 
c.ars. 'rUc lioiel olHces of three banks arc situated in j 
Quebec., vi/.., the Quebec Bank, the Diiion Bank of Lower i 
(Janada, and La llanquo Nationale. Besides these there | 
are two savings l.)anl\s, the Post Otiicc Savings Bank, and \ 
the agencies of tlie P>aiik of Aloutreal, the Bank of British j 
Nortii America, and the Aleivhants’ Bank. The population j 
of the city in 1871 was 59,G99 ; in 1881, 62,110 (28,92o 
males and d3,52.‘5 females), — G200 being Protestants, 

8hi}>l)uil»ling was furincrly nno of the chid ijidus.iries of (»uo1h*.c, 
but ‘.if l!it.e years vciy few wooden ships have been b.iiU. In 1SS3 
tlio iiUTiihiT was tweutV'tive, representing a total tonnage of irdHi 
tons. .Mainifactui'ing i.s carried on to .some tlie priin'ip.al 

ni.amifactures being inni iiifiehincry, ciitlerv, nail.s, leather, 

iiiusi< al instruniciit.s, IuklU-s and .shots, p.a|K?r, itnlia-rubbcr g<K)d.s, 
n)pi;s, tohaeeo, stet;l, &e. 

Quebec’s staple c.\|)«u t i.s tiniVuT, the greater portion of tlie ship- 
nifMit.s reaching town from tho Ottawa and St Maurice districts. 
The rafts floating down the river ait! collected in the covt'S, and 
fiistc.ricd by b'Kiins arc moored nlong tlic, banks. Thc.se coves 
extend along the river for upwards of t» miles above, the city. On 
the right bank of the stnam, not far from Quebec, arc oxteiisivc 
sawmills. The port is ono cif the leading emporiums of Ibe export 
trade between Canada ainl Clveat Ih’itaiii. The number, tonnage, 
and crews of tho vessels entcreil aud cleared at Quebec for several 
yt!ara is ns folio w.s ; — 


Year. 

Lntfrcil. 

1 

Clt.-ircd. 

No. 

Toir^. 

Ci'cws. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 1 

1H.S0 

1.57 

(>7r..8^t4 

17,221 

/ni 

r,72,r»<l'2 

14,f*S7 

1.S.S1 

7K:I 


ni..ss8 

s.-ii 

817,r;L> 

2 n, 22 -'» 

1«S2 

crj 

07fi.T>7 

i7,r.7.'> 

(i.so 


]7,1C.2 

1 

GS2 

7:>7,0.'>0 1 

l.H,(i.S7 


«.‘n,2L*l 

lo.C-Vi 

18S4 


7fi7,;i'.«5 


6‘J.S 

(i.sr..7!H) 

li;,K)S 


Ijargo (iimntitie.s of timber — e.speci?illy white pino (10, 127,000 feet 
in 1883), oak, nnd red jdno —are exported from Quebec. The total 
value of exports in 1883 was §0,208,083; of imports §.1,970,713, 
nnd of imiiort duty received §S23,213’03. The value of the real 
estate U set down at §24,000,000. 

Tho city returns three membci's to the Canadian House of 
Commons, and three to the provincial Hoiisc of Assembly. It is 
* poverned by a mayor, eight ludermcn, ijiul sixteen couneilloi*s, who 
hold tlieic ofrieo.s for two years. Quebec is the scat of the Roman 
Catholic archbishop, and the see of tho bishop of tho Church of 
Enjglatid. 

Quebi^ was lltst visitoil by tha French navigator Jaeg^ues Cartier 
hi 1535, wli^ it consisted of a sparsely-settled' Indian village called 
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Stadaeoim. hi July 1(508 the city was founded by f’lianiplain, who 
licstosved oil it its present nami!. Us growth was slow, and the 
numerous wars with the Indians and the English ifUideiv d ll;e 
work of coloniz.'ition and .settlement precarious and dinieuit. In 
1629 the English ciipture*! it, but three years later it wa.s restored 
to the FroiiLli. In 1603 the colony was created a roy;d govi-rn- 
nieiit, and Quebec !)t*c:iiri(! the. cajdtal. lu 1690 .S^r IVilliam Pliips 
willi a nuiiierous fletd, attompled to re(:on«|tn.r it, but the Freiieli 
governor, ( Vmni dv! Frtujt'Uiac, tlcstroycd rnany of lii.s and 

forced tlio to fly. Tlie Ficii^di lidd p(JS.ses^ion until 17r»9, 

when it fell into the liainls of tin.! rnitlsli uii'.lor Wolfe, and it wa.s 
lin.illy eedcil to P,rit;ilii l»y the t leafy of Paris in In 177^ 

(jenenil Monigomcry with an Aiiierieati foive attaekc'l the city, 
but ho piii'ihnl bcfi'n.; its wall.^ and his tioops were dis|)er.sed. 
Since then its cajnuie- has not bvi-u again aUemjvted. (C. S'f. ) 

QUEDAH or Kkoaii. Set* Malay Pkninst la, vol. 
XV. J). .322. 

QU KDLIXBIT lUh an ancient town of Prussia n Saxon 
ill the di.strict of .Magdobnrg, i.s jihasantly .situated on the 
Bode, near the nortb-we.sL base the Harz M quintain;-. 
It id still partly suiTonnded by a turreted wall. (.)n the 
west it i.s comniandod by the old clialeaii of tlie imperial 
abbe.s.sc.s of QnedlinVmrg, with tJie inteiesting abbey 
church, the body of which was (‘reeled in tin? 11th century. 
Ill the crypt, dating from tlio 10th century, are interred 
Henry tho Fowler and hisw ift? Matilda. The i..ate fh)tliic 
town-honse, with adilitions of the I8lh c(‘rilury, contains a 
good collection of local anti<iuitio. Tlie town also jvks- 
.se.s.se.s several other chnrches and numerous schools and 
charitabh^ foiimlalions. Qnedl inburg i.s famous for its 
nur.s6rle..H and niarket-ganleii.s, and export.^ vegetable and 
llower seeds to rdl parts of Fhiroi'O and America. It sup- 
] flies most of the seed used for tlu' cultivation of beet- 
root for sugar in Silesia, Austria, and I’oland. It also 
carries on inamifacture.s of cloth, iren, and eheinieal.s, and 
a trade in grain and cattle. Tlie poet Klopstoek xvas a 
native of Quedlinburg. The population in 1880 was 
18,437, almo.st all BrotestanLs. 

Tho town <*f Qm-dliiil'in g, whi«h was banulrd l>y Ib.nry the 
F<Avlcr al.'out tlio yviir 9.10, (ui tlio site of vlu‘ old vilkigo of t,)uit- 
lingcn, bcciiuu! a favourite iv.si.iiuro nf tlio Saxon cm Perot's, and 
was the .si:om* of .scvcr.d ilict.s and a:ss*:iii]>ii;-s of It afit'r- 

wai't Is joined the llanMv.nie Jjeagiic, jumI .itt-aim. -I iis gic.ite.^t pro- 
.sperily in the 13th or 1 itii ci iitnry. 'I’ln? coioant va.s c?>I:iblishod 
a few yc.-irs after (he tuwn, and wa.-! al.-;o riehly endows I'-l wiih 
and privileges, 'flic abbesses, who were firfjU' iit ly nnnihLVs ol 
Mil! impCTiai house, riiiiked among tin? imlepemicnt jirlnoi's of tin* 
(Icnnan cm|»ire and had no cc' ltsia.stieal superior cxce[»L the pr^pe. 
The town at: first .slio\'e /eahai ly t<.' m.iinl.uu l!.s imlejiemlciioc 
ag.'iin.st the ablus.**, ami to this cml ealied in the aid ol tlie l.'ishi'j^i 
ol' llalberstadf. In 14V7, however, tlie abbess llerhvig, aided by 
her hrothers Finest and Albi-rt of Sax. my, h-ived the bisliop.'i to 
renounce tin ir claims; and tot the next two ei*nturics liot.h town 
uiul ah]»cy remnim d under the ] loteelion of the cb'efois ol Saxony. 
In ir»39 the. llLfonna! ion was rmbr.iccd, ami tin*, nunnerv was 
converted into a I'rotc.stant sisterhood. In 1697 tin- cb-<tor of 
Saxony .sold lii.s riglits over (juedlinburg t*.» ihe eleetor of Hramlcn- 
Inirg, whose tr()o|».s foitliwilh cntei-.-d tlie tvwn. Tlic ahbo.s-^e.s 
retairn?d their right of private, jni i.vdietion, and the ili.spntes 
between^them and the I’rnssi.in (lovi-rinm iit. wein m.t fln.-dly .settled 
till tin’! .-.ccularization of the abln-y in l.’s03. ’fhe la.st two uV.bessos 
Were the l'ntn?ess Anna .\niclia (Uf'.'i 17S7?, >isK-r ot Frederick 
the tlroal, and the FrinL'e>s Sophia .Ml.u rt! ;a, danghlor ot King 
AdoIjihiLs Frederick of Swcdeti. 

QU.EKX ANNE’S BOUNTY is tlie name ajiplied to a 
porjietnal fund of fir.sl-fruit.s and tenth.s granted by a 
eliurter of Queen Anne, and contirined by .statute in 1703 
(2 e'i? 3 Anne, c. 11), for tlie augmentation of tlu? livings 
of the poorer Anglican clergy. Fir.st fruits {a))na(iii) and 
tentlis (dn-im;v) forjued originally part of the revenue [>aid 
by tho clergy to the p>«ipal exchi^jner. The former consist 
of the first whole year’s profit of all spiritual preferments, 
the latter of ono-tenlli of their annual profits after tho 
first year. Benefices under the umivial value (d are 
now exempt from the tax. The income derived fnan 
iirat-frults and tenths was annexed to the revenue of the 
crown in 1535 (26 Hen. VIII. c. 3), and so continued 
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until 1703. Since that date tliero has been a large mass 
of legislation dealing with Queen Anne’s J^oiinty, the effect 
of w'liieh it is iitipossibli^ to deal with fully in this [dace. 
The governors consist of tlic archbishops and bishops, 
some of the princi[»ul oIHcers of the CJovern merit, and the 
chief legal and jn'licial authoritios. The augmentation 
proceeds on the principle of assisting the smallest benefices 
first- All tlie cures not excetiding .£10 per anuum must 
have received £200 beforti tlu*. governors can proceed to 
assist tliose lud exceeding £20 per annum. In order to 
oncournge benefactions, the governors may give .£*200 to 
cures not exceeding .£45 a year, where any person will give 
tlie same or a greater sum. The average ineome from 
first-fruits and tenths is a little more than JE14,000a year. 
In 1SS3 the trust funds in tJic liands of the governors 
amounted to .£4,300,717, The grants in 1883 amounted 
to .£15,400, the benefactions to £20,105. The accounts 
are laid annually before the <pioen in <*ouncil and the 
Houses of Parliament. The duties of the governors are 
not confined to the aiigmentation of iKiiu^tiees. ''fhev may 
in addition lend money for the repair and rebuihiing of 
residences and for the execnti<m of works retpiiied by tho 
Ecclesiastical l)ilapidations Acts, and may receive and 
apply cointuMisatiun money in respect of the ciifraticlii.se 
nient of cojiylioJds on any bemdice. Tlie governors are 
iin[iaid ; the treasurer and secretary rcceivi?^ a salary of 
.£ 1000 a year. Ho is aiipoinled by jiatent under the great 
seal, and holds ofliec fluring the pleasure of the crosvu. 

QIH:E\ (Ml.VllLOdTE ISLANDS, a grout) i*^lands 
lying off tho \ve.st coast of British Columbia, to which 
tliey belong. Tliey were so called by Cajduin Dixon, 
who visited them in iho “Queen Charlotte” in 1787, and 
•spent more than a month on their coasts. They arc com- 
posed of two chief islands, (draliam Island to the nortli 
and Moresby Island to the south, separated by a very 
narrow channel ; but around these, especially in the south, 
are innumerable smaller islands. The whole group has 
tljo form of a wedge witli tho point towards the south. 
Tho extreme length is abf)ut ISO milo.H, and the greate.st 
breadth GO miles. The total area cannot be dcterminefl, as 
the longitude of tho we?»t coast ha.s mff yet been definitely 
ascertainid. See vol. iv. Id. XXXV. 

The i.slfind.s are mountainous, and aj>[»ear to a parti- 
ally submerged continuation of tlie mountain cliain tra- 
versing V'ancouver’s Island, wliidi lies to tlie south, sopar- 
ated from the grou]) by Queen (diarlotte Sound. The 
nioimlaius are siliuited more particularly in the southern 
island, which is little more than a .skeleton of inountain.s 
wasliiMl at tiicir base by tlu* waters of nnmerous inlet.'=. 
M.H.ny summits here rise above 5000 feet in height. The 
larger i.shnid to llie north, which has a lengtii of about 77 
miles and a lireailth equal to the maximum breadth of 
ih.e grou[>, is in gfau*ral lower, though here also thcTe are 
hills rising to between 2000 ainl 3000 feet. TkvV the 
mountains and lowlands are well Avo«Kled, but in general 
tlie timber is not found in acce.ssible s|)ots in sufficient 
quantity to (ujconrage atternpt.s to develop the lumber 
trade. At present the }irinei[>a[ commercial rc.-iources of 
the islands are derived from tlie fi.sli that frequent these 
sliDre.s. Immense .shoals of dog iisli visit tho north and 
north east, and they are utilized for their oil by a com- 
]»iiny established on Skidegate Inlet on the cast side of 
Moresby Islaml. HoUbut, herring, sivJmon, coil, and coal- 
fish or “.skil” (this last also rich in oil and a valuable 
fooil-fish) are likewise abundant. The climate i.s extremely 
moist, especially on tlie west side of tlie watershed. 

Geologically tlio group appears to bo composed maiiiTy 
of Triassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary strata, with intrusive 
masses here and there of granite and other igneous rocks, 
Tho Triassic deposits occupy almost tlie whole o£ the 


southern part of the group, and it is uncertain whethet 
some I^hcozoic rocks may not lie exposed at certain points, 
aa they are in corres|>onding situations on the mainland of 
i British Columbia. Tlie Cretaceous deposits lie uncon- 
i formably on those -of Triassic age on both sides of »Skide* 

I gate Inlet and Channel (in tlie .soMtli of Graham Island 
and north ea.st of Moresby Island), and arc interesting 
geologically from containing a bed of anthracitic coal. 
These de|)osiis are again uncoiiformabJy overlaid by those 
I of Tertiary age extending over tlie greater [fart of Graham 
Lsland ; and the unconformity in this case is accompanied 
by evidence of great disturbance, indicating tliat this was 
the chief period of niountaiu-inaking in the group. 

'Fhe iskiiid.s are inliabited by an interc.stirig race of 
Indian.s called tho Haida.s, who are chieffy found on tho 
coa.sLs, where they .support themselves by fishing, [.arfcly 
also by the cultivation of the [mtato, which ivas [U'ohably 
introduced among them by some of the early voyagers 
They tattoo their bodies, somctimo.s [»aiut their faces, and 
have many singular customs ; l»ut their greatest [fceuli- 
arity con.si.sts in their habit of creeling great numbcr.s of 
carved }»osts as ornaments in fiont of their dwellings. 
Their number is ra]>idly decrea.sing, and in the last official 
rept'rt on the exjiloratioii of this group (Victoria, 1884), 
it id estimated at only eight iiiindrcd, 

Tlu* fullest account of the Quocn t’harlotti* Llaiuls and their 
inhahltants is to be fomid in tho report of M. Havv.VMii inltie 

/iVporZ o/ for 1878- 71> of the tJeoloj^iral .Survey of Canada. 

QIJKENSBEBB Y, J.\mks Douoi.as, sf.o*»ni) Di kk ok 
( 166*2-1711), was the eldest sou of William, thinl earl 
an<l first duke, liigli treasurer of Scotlainl, and Isaind 
Douglas, sixth dangliter of William, first marquis iff 
Douglad. He wa.s born at Sanquhar (^a.slle IStli Decem- 
l)er 1602, and educated at tho university of Gla.'^gow, after 
which he .spent some tinui in foreign travel. Mo .sided 
with tho [U'ince of Orange at the K evolution, and was 
a[»poiiitcd a privy councillor, and colonel the )ScotcIi 
troop of horse, guards. On Ihe death of his father in 
1605 he .sueceeded him as extraordinary lord of session, 
and was also a]»pointed keeper of tlio [>rivy seal. In 1702 
and 1703 he wa.s appointed by Queen Anno secretary of 
.state, ami coiiiniissioner to tlie [)arliaineut of Scotland. 

Ill the latter \x*f^r he was deprived of hi.s cdlices, but he 
wa.s again re.storcd in 1705, and in the following year was 
constituted high commissioner on the [lart of Scotland for 
carrying out tlie Treaty of Dnioii between the two kiug- 
1 doms, whicli, chiefly owing to hu influence and .skill, was 
I completed in 1707. In recognition of his .services he 
I received a pen.sion of £*3000 [)er atumm, and on the 26lh 
I May 1708 was created a British peer liy the title of duke 
I of Dover. On 0th Februory 1700 he was appointed third 
secretary of state. lie died Glh July 1711. 

QUEEN’S COUNTY, an inland county in the province 
of Leinster, Ireland, is l»ounded N.W. and N. by King’s 
County, E. by Kildare and a detaclicd portion of King’s 
County, S. by Carlow and Kilkenny, and W, by Tii)perary. 

Its greatest length from east to west i.s about 35 iiiiles, 
fiCiid its grwiteat breadth from north to south about 30 
miles. The area is 424,854 acres, or about 663 wpiarc 
miltns. The .suiffacc is for tlie most part level or gently 
undulating, but iu the north-west i*ise.s into the elevationa 
of the Slieve Bloom Mountains, the highest sumniit being 
Ardern, 1733 feet. Like the level country, they beloi^g 
to the limestone formation, but arc wrapped round Avith 
folds of Old Hod Sandstone. In the central part of the ^ 
(xmiity there is a large extent of bog. The 6outli-ea»^ />/ 
portion is included in tlie Leinster ccidrfleld. Iron : i 
copper, and manganese are. found in sniall quai^#i6iL;y 
Potter’s clay is plentiful ; ai^ 
are quarried in some placw,^ , 














flate ilf. 
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County i« drained either by the Barrow, which has its 
source in the Slievo Bloom Mountahis, and forms at various 
points the boundary with King’s County, Kildare, and 
Carlow, or by the Xorc, which enters the county from 
Tif>perary near Borris-in-Ossory, and Hows east and then 
south till it reaches Kilkenny. 'J1ie lakes are few and 
small, the largest being Lough Anaghinore on the north- 
westt:rn boundary. The (/Irand Canal enters tlie county 
at Bortarliiigton, and runs south wartLs to the Harrow in 
Kildarti, a branch |>assing westwards 12 miles to Alount- 
inellick. 

j4ifricullarc, - --{']n} dimatc is <lrv »n<l salubiions. Originally a 
great i‘xU‘nt <»l tlic siirrai o wjis occii]»i(;d willi bog. but hy diaiuiiig 
iMiiuh of it hiis bcru coiiV(‘rli;il into good bind. Fur t)i« nioKt pnrl 
it is vi>ry (ortilo oxci-pt in the Jiiliy di^liicts towards llic north, 
and thoro is .si/Uii^ rc?rnai k;ibly rkdi land in the sonlh-eu-il.. The 
total j-xti-nt inider erojis in Is-Si was L*2V),017 aeies, of whieh 7^,53^ 
acn*s were uiitkr tillage and r)(>,U.'<l runvs uiulor meadow and elover. 
Of the 1*2,755 iu: res unrlei* eoni riojts 0ot> acres were under wlieat, 
2I,4<;;7 n«.T<‘S under <uils ami 17,(339 acres umler barley. Of the 
30, out j.u*ies under green crojis, l.'jjSS'S wore under i*otai.ors, and 
12,077 under turnips. Dairy larniiiig is Hxtensivoly canie<l on. 
Tiio total iiuiiil)er of (“attic in ISSil was 78, 100, of whieh 20,421 
were luileh cows. Thej’c were, 70,530 sheep, 33,834 ]>igs, 54.‘>3 
goats, and 219,019 poultry. Horses ami mules nunihored 14,494, 
and asse.’i .5742. 

Agrieiilture foiins tlic eliief oeenpation, hut the manufacture of 
wool leu and cotton goods i.s c;irried on to a small extent. 

Jt.t if tni »/.<<. - 'fill: lirerit Soutlu’in ami Wi'stein Hallway i rosses the 
emvutrv from uoi ih ea^t t«3 soulK-west with stations at l'(>rtailing* 
t'iji, .M.iiy li:»r(.mgh, Moiintr.ath, and Ijiillybroph v. At rortarliugttui 
a I’lMie li ]» i-ses we twaivl to .Mmuitmollick ; there is also a hiancli 
pissing s'»M til w;(rd from Mjiiyburoiigli, ami another pa.ssing west- 
w.'iid IVoiii llallybropliy. 

The count vis divided into eleven baroiiiis, aiul 

cmtaiiio 53 parishes and 115 l> townlnnd:?. Ee-deslastieally it is in 
ti'.e (li^JI•.l■s^‘s (d* J^(.ighlin ami Os.sory, Avith port ions in those of Kib 
d are, IviDiloo, and Dublin. Judicially it is in the home eirouit. 
Assi/c-{ are lield at Maiyhoruugh, tljc county town, and ijuarter 
sessions hL Ahbeyleix, llonisdn-Ossory, Cailowdiraigm*, Mary- 
boroiigli, Mounlinclli' k, ami Stradbaily. Tlu;re are tiltcen petty 
s. ■■sioiis distri'.-ts. Tin; ]>oorda\v unions of Ald.H^ylelx ami Donagh- 
morc are wli«>liy within the couiiry, and portions id tliose of AM»y, 

( allow, .MoiintViiellick, and Hoseioa. The county i.s included in 
tluj Duijlin military diidrict, and there id a baiiack .station at 
^larvlMU'ough. 

AVithiu the last, forty j’^car.H the i»opulatioii h.is 
dimiui.shed by tuoio than one-half. In 11^41 it uumbenMl 153,930, 
whieli in 1^71 had diminklicd to 79,705, and in 1881 to 73,121. 
'I'he following were the laigest towns : — .Moiinl.imdliek^ 3120), .MarV- 
horougli 1 . 2872 ,), lVu larlin;A-:>n f partly in King’s County) ^2357), ami 
Mountrath (18t>5}. 

Jlistui'if. ~ Anei^mtly the territoiT uonv inelmlcil in Queen's ( -ounty 
\va.s divided br-tweeii tlio districts of i.eix, Oifaly, Clamnaliere, and 
O.ssory. In the irigu of Tliilip and Mary, it was made shire 
ground under the name of (^iioinrs County, in lioiiour of ilii? 
sovorc’ign, the place rlu.iscii for the cuiiiity town being Tiamed 
Mary borough, fhreo miles simlh of ^tradkdly is Dun of i.’lopook, 
:iii amdetit dim or fort occujiyin.g the whtde e..vtcut. of the hill, ami 
there is another large? fort at; rnigaeurivii Agh.aboo, where there 
an' the ruin.s of the ul)!»ey, was formeily the scat of the bisliopric 
of (l.ssorv. There aro no ivnniins of the Abbey of Tirnahoo founded 
by St ifochua in the Olh century, but in the neighbourhood of the 
site there Is a fine round towt?r. Among the juiijci)»al old castle..^ 
lire tlui fortress of the (j’Mooivs in ruins occupying the prei.ipitous 
rock of Dunamase, thnAe mih*.s east of Maryborough, Horri.s-in- 
Ossory on the Nore, iiml boa c.astle on flic IhiiTOW', 2 miles below 
Porhirlingtou, mx^ctod by the Fit/gci*alds in 12()0, burnt by Kdward 
linieo in 1315, .again rebuilt, and in 1650 laid in ruins V)y the 
soldiers of Cromwell. 

QUbM<4y8L.\Nr), a Britisli colony, the nortli-ea.stem 
pAortion of Auatndia, is situated between New South Wales 
and Toitc-s Strait^ and between the Facilic Ocean and the 
Nortliern Territory of South Au.'itralla. Its southern 
bmindary is about 29” S. lat. ; its western is 1 11” E. long, 
from 29" to 26'’ S. lat,, and 138“ E. thence to the (Uilf 
>f Carpentaria; its northern is about 9*^ S^ including the 
'Torres Straits isknds. In extreme length it is 1400 miles; 
m Weadth, 1000. Ite area W 6693,620 aquare miles, or 
about timoa that of tb)^ l^cdted KingdoiSL The popular 
tioh i« under 3(W,0p(k 


Witli a seaboard of over 2500 inilc.% it is well favoured 
with [>c>rts on the Pacific side. Morcton Buy vcccivto tlio 
Hri.sbane river, on who.se banks Brisbane, the lajdtal, 
stands. Maryborough port i.s on the Maiy, xvJricli Hows 
into Wide Bay; Bundaberg, on tl)e Jiuruell ; (Jhid.^tono, 
on I’ort Curtis; Jioekhanipton, up the Pit/axy (Keppcl 
Bay) ; Mackay, liu the Pioneer ; Bowen, on Port DeiiLson ; 
Town.svilJe, on Cleveland Bay. (.'aims and iVa t Douglas 
are near Trinity Ihiy , Cardwedl is on J.’oekinghfini Bay; 
(Jo<jktown, on the luideavour ; Tliuixlay Island port, 
near Cape York ; and Xomuinton, nea!- the (.Hilf of Car- 
piuitaria. Tin; new gulf [Kut is at Point Parker. The 
(piict Inner Passage, between the shore ar.d the Great 
Barrier Beef, 1200 niiles long, favours the noidheastCTH 
(.Queensland i.KU'ts. ipswl'li, Toowoomba, (.bxhy, P*cen- 
leigh, Maryl.H.'rongh, an<l .Maekay are ianning eentreiii; 
Warwick, Honia, Clermont, Blaekall, Arainae, Hughenden, 
and Mite-hell are j'astoral ones. (.Jym’pii;. C barters Tonv era, 
liavenswood, and i'alnierville are gold nunlng towua; 
wdiiie iStaiithorpe at\d llerlx'rton have tin mines. TvjWU- 
ships are laid out by Covirnmenl Hry occasion ivijinres. 
There are lifteeii l.irge districts, Moretojt, Darling 

D<j\vn.s, Wide' Bay, Burnett, Maranoa, Warrego, and South 
(Gregory, southward ; Port (Airti,-, Lfieldiardt, Soutli 
Kennedy, Mitchell, and North (Orgiuy, ceidral ; North 
Kennedy, Biiike, ami Cook, iioriliwanl. Cape York 
Penin.sula is the northern limit.. A bw person.-^ w-ere 
.sent to the Brisbane in 182(); l>nt the .Morelun Bay dis- 
trict <.*f New South Wales was thrown open to eoh.Aniza- 
tiou in 1812. It wu.s named (.Qui/enslaml ’■ t»n its sepuni' 
tion frmn the mother colony in A natural but 

unfoumlcd prejudice against its supposed warmer position 
retardc.ul it.s progrcs.s, or confined its few inhabilaiit.s to 
j>a.storal jairsuits. The discovery of abundant wealth in 
minerals and sugar-lands, with the grow ing comn ictioii of 
its .singular salubrity, greatly advanced the immigration 
prospects of the colony'. A l.u’(>ad tJiileau, of from 2000 
to 5000 feet in height, exteiida from north to .MUitli, at 
from 2() to 100 miles from the cofust, forming tlic .Vlain 
.Range. This region is tho seat of niiiiing, and will Ih^ 
of agriculture. The Coa^t. 1 hinge is less tle\ateJ. A 
plateau goes westward fri.mi llie (.iTe.'it Dividing Uango, 
throwing most of its waters northward to tin.* gulf. The 
Main llange. .sends numorous but .sluu-t .^1^eam.'l to tho 
Pacific, and a few long ones south-westnard, lo.st in ixirtli 
or shallow lakes, unless feeding the river JJarling. doing 
norlliward, the leading ri\ers, in order, are tlu? Loguu, 
Ihi.sbane, Alary, Burnett, Fiti'.roy, Bnrd‘..kin, Herbert, 
Johustone, and Endeavour. The Pit/.roy receives the 
Maekeuzie and Daw.son ; the Burdekiii is supplied l>y tie; 
CapiA, Belyiiudo, and Suitor. The chief gulf unsure 
the Alitchell, Flinders, T^eichhardt, and All?evt. The gnat 
dry western plains have the Ikuvoo, I daniantirm, (ioorgina, 
WiUTvgo, Maraiiv>a, and Condamine. There* :iie few lake.s. 
\ svicce.ssion of elevated and nearly Ireele.-s downs of 
remarkable fertility contrasts with the heavily timl>ereil 
country favoured by llie ruins. Cape A ork IVr.iiuula is an 
opitoiiio of Queensland. There i.s good land alternating 
with bad. Tlie lulls are rieh in gold, .silver, cop[)er, tin, 
and coal. The forest.s arc \aluable, and the .send) i.s 
dense. Flats near tin; inoiith.s of the many .siren ms are 
admirable for sugar-cane and rice, while rising slo]»es suit 
coffee trees. West of the range tlividing the gulf waters 
from the Pacific is a sandy grassless region where tlie only 
vegetation is a poisonous pea. Suddenly' the traveller 
|)as.ses from this desert to the glorious downs around 
llugheuden, a garden-laud beside tho Flinders. Farther 
ixorth'West is the charming Leichhardt river district, and 
the marvellous minMoral Cioucurry highland. Southward 
of tlxat again is tho country of tlie Diamantina and 
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Georgina, with little rain, but Laving vast tracts of good 
black soil threa^led by slight ridges of barren sandstone. 
Droughts are tliorc followed by Hoods from thunder 
showers. The south-western portion is inferior to all, 
having heavy saiid rises between the grassy belts. Still 
the pasloriil settlers are taking u}) arwis there. All that 
<lry warm west is remarkably h<^althy for man and beast. 
The prcnluctivc and better-watered ])art between the Main 
Itangc and the Pacific has the principal po[)ulatiori. 

Climule, — 'I'lie <*oast-lands, with an annual rainfall of 
from 40 to KiO inches, are favoLired by the south-east 
trade-winds and the siiinnier north west monsoons. Dur- 
ing 1882 there fell at Jolinstone river, 17 ' S., nearly 100 
inches on one hundred and ninety -seven days. Xorthern 
Queensland, up to the ranges, is well watered. Central 
and southern districts are not so aided by llio monsoons. 
The highlands liave on their eastern .side from 30 to 70 
inche.s, but on their western only from 15 to 30. The 
gulf region has from 30 to 00. Tlie .southern hill.s have 
far less rain than the northern ones. Tlie arid we.stern 
area depends on occasional thniidcrstornis, though nature 
provides a gra.ss that long resl.sts the drought. The low 
fiouth-we.st basin, trending to the de])res.scd lake region of 
South Australia, has repeatedly seasons of intense dryness. 
In temperaturti, Ih-i.^bane has a mean of 09'— between 34“ 
and ]05\ The hilly districts, even in the tropics, have 
ftlight frosts in winter, but a high barometer in the dry 
warm weather. North Queensland ha.s less heat than its 
hititude would .seem to threaten. 'ITopioal i^orts .show' a 
low^er summer thermometer than may sometime.s be .seen 
in Sydney, Adelaide, and Melbourne. The western heat 
is stimulating in its dryness and electrical eondilion. Tlie 
oppre.s.siou on the northern coast is felt during the rainy 
season, though the .showers cool the air. 'J'lio prevalence 
of south east w'inds otf the sea mitigate.s the trials of 
samnier. The dreaded “hot wind,” brought soutlnvard 
by the u.sual eour.se from central Au.stralian deserts, 
descends upon the southern colonies, avoiding Queensland. 
Still the ordinary western breeze, i»a.s.sing over so great 
an pan.se of land, while positively cold on winter nights, 
is suHiciently hot during the .summer. 

In a recent year the colonial registrar- general gave the 
deatli-rato of Brisbane municipality at 13 in the thousand, 
Toowoomba 17, and Kocklianipton 1 o. Tn the tropic.s it 
was 12 at Charters Towxt.s and Cooktown, 15 at Towuis* 
ville, but 29 at Mackay, whore the sickly Polynesians 
abound. The i>revalent <li.seasc.s are rather from disordered 
liver and oowels than lungs ami tliroat. IjOW fevers, 
seldom fatal, continue for a time in all newly opened up 
country tliroughout Australia, as in America. Feiiialc 
mortality, even iu the tropical ports, is consideraldy le.ss 
tlian that of males. Infants, as a rule, thrive better in 
the colony, according to number.s, than in En^glaiid. 
Cooktown, in lat. IG' S., is regarded by some as the\saTja- 
torium of tho future. Queensland can give invalids any 
climate they may de.sire— moist and o<piable, dry and 
exhilarating, w'arin days and cool nights, soft coast airs 
for bronchial atfection.s, and more bracing onOs for other 
eonsiimptivcs- 

6Vo/(/r/y.--.(.jueen.sland is geologically connected with 
New South AValo.H and Victoria by the great chain of hills 
continucii through the eastern portion of Australia, from 
Cape \^)rk to Hass’.s Strait. That immense range consists 
largely of Palieozoic formations wuth igneous rocks. Tho 
granites, porphyries, and basalts have greatly tilted and 
metamorphosed tho sedimentary deposits of Silurian, 
Dovonian, Carboniferous, and Oolitic ages. The width of 
this elevated and mineral part of the colony varies from 
50 to 400 miles. Ancient formations, how^ever, rise in the 
broad western plains, and everywhere indicate metallic 
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treasures. Nearer the eastern coast granite and porphy- 
ritic rocks appear in greater force than in the Dividing 
llange, and tho voyager rarely Joses sight of them all the 
way from Moreton Bay to Cape York, They add much 
to the attractiveness of the scenery, especially in Whit- 
sunday Passage. The old sedimentary strata consist of 
sandstones, limestones, conglomerates, and slates of vari- 
ous kinds. The Carboniferous beds are of great extent, 
occupying thousands of square miles (perhaps as many as 
100,000), on the highlands, and on both sides of the ^lain 
Chain. It i.s in north and central Queensland that the 
mineral is found of the true Paheozoic character, bearing, 
the distinctive floral features of the Knglish and New 
South Wales Newcastle formation. 'Hio Jurassic and 
Bias.si(! rocks of the southern hilly disLrict.s are rich in 
cannel coal. The \V\flliini])i!la beds arc .similar to the 
Upper Wiannamatta one.s of New vSoiilh Wales. The 
Mesoztuc or Hecondary formations prevail largely to the 
w’estwavd. Aniinonites, beleiunites, and ichthyosauri <ie- 
clare the same condition of things as once exi.sted in the 
English inidlaruls. The (‘retaccous and Oolitic series on 
the western plains occupy nearly a thiifl of QuccnsKaiid, 
and tlieir grassy surface is being raiddly coveied w’ith 
flock.s of sheep. A de.scent below the ociran level produced 
the Tertiary bed.s. The so called “desert .sMuclstunu ’ 
may have once covered nearly the wliole of the ci»Jouy, 
though sulFering great deniniation afterwaixls, to the 
decided .satisfaction of .settlers. It .still .stretches o\er 
much of the extensive plateau and both .slopes. In stanc 
places it Is huiulreds of feet thick. The favourite Dowuis 
have got free from this arid incul.Mi.s, Tertiary fre.sli 
w'atci* beds, not marine one.s, arc seen towards the ct»ast. 
The volcanic clement i.s very di.stinguishable, and is a 
source of the large area of fertile soil, '.rhroughout the 
ranges, and over many of the dowius, basalts and lavas 
abound. Tboiigli no enqdive cone appears, llicre are 
hundreds of w'cll-delined extinct cratcr.s, some being 4000 
feet above .sea-lcvel, surron ruled by slieets of lava and 
masses of vtdcanic ashes. The ("treat Barrier liuef, fol- 
lowing the line of the north-east coast for 1200 mile.s, 
preserves the memory of an ancient shore \ the coral 
animalcuhe built on tlie gradually .sinking clifT.s. The 
reef.s api)ruacli the coast- line w'ithin five miles northward 
and one hundred southward, having an area of 30,000 
square miles, and protecting eastern Queensland from the 
violence, of Pacilii' storui.s. A narrow deep trough in the 
sea bottom extends from Moreton Bay to Fiji. Within 
100 miles of Cape Moreton tlic water is 1G,000 feet in 
depth. AVhile tlie alluvial gold and tin-workings are 
among tho Tertiary and yost-lVrtiary formations, the 
veins and lodes of gold, .silver, copper, tin, and other 
metals are in the solid granite, or in tho ancient sediment- 
ary rocks, particularly iu association with dioritic and 
other igneous intrusions. Greenstone has there some of 
the nche.st of cofiper lodes. Tho celebrated tin mines of 
’^I'inaroo are iu granite mountains 3000 feet high, where 
Englishmen work without discomfort within the tropics. 
Some of the tro[)ical coal-tields are also at a considerable 
elevation, though nowhere arc they situated in an insalu- 
brious locality. The more southern coal seam.s are in 
districts as healthful as they ore beautiful. The Queens- 
land fossils greatly resemble those of other parts of tho 
world. Those, however, of tho more recent I'crtiary times 
indicate the presence of animals akin existing marsu- 
pials, though some of the kangaroo order stood a dozen 
feet in height, and had tho bulk of a hippopotamus. The 
diprotodon, 16 feet in length, may have puUed dow^n 
branches or young trees for its support. The rise of land 
would .have diminished water supply in tho interior, and 
caused the gradual disappearance of tho gigantic marsu- 
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A monster bird, like the New Zealand tnoa, twice 
as large as the existing etrui, once strode over Queensland 
plains. An ichthyosaurus, comimted nearlj'^ thirty feet in 
icngtli, was found on tlie surfiu^o of the Flinders river 
downs. The Secondary fossils liave. less resemblance 
than tliose of Western Australia to the li]uro[»ean s[>ef!ics. 
Near the Coruiamine .a fossil monitor twenty feet long 
was unearthed. 'I’hc northern coal-iields display the Clou- 
mpta'iSy and Lepidoflcndron. The northern bed.s 

exhibit the mesozoic T/rinriftidhi odinloptcrodt Aldh^j- 
ptcris amfralisy and Podti:^oniUcs diatatis, Some existing 
Queensland fish, a.s the ceratodus, are allied tt> those of 
the Carboniferous age in Creat Tlritain. 

AJinmiffi . — (inld is in alluvial do]iosits ami in quartz 

v'eiu.s. Tlio iiitnst important, of Lliu former w*>ro near tlin northern 
Palmer river, Imt aurihrmis (juaj tz now alimist monopolizes the. 
digger's Tlie. ree<^)"riizetl gedd workings arc over 7000 

square mile.s. While there were. Jjtnt Kniopeans, eaily in 1883, 
eiigag»*d in quartz mining, tuily 280 were on alluvial qrotiiid ; in 
the .'^amo year 2010 Chim?.so worked alluvial claims. C'harters 
Tower.H ill the north and (.I vmpie in the south are the chief .gold 
CPntrn.s ; hut Mount ^lorgaii, south of lioekhampton, is the richest 
mim^ yot tliscovcred. TJie g'dil e.vport realized 4.'] ,408,133 in 
1870, imi only 4-‘S’29,C5r) in 1882. The deeiraso i.s owing to the 
great«-r de.pendeueo of the miners on hla.sting roek.^ 

(lold is often found mixed with silver, copper, or Ic.ad. One 
lode, had to the ton 7ri to 120 ounces of .silver and from oz. to 
l.V oz. of gold. Silver ore is luring worked to grr.at advantage now 
near Itivi-n.^wood, Star river, ami Sellheim river. Cop]u;r lias 
hoen l'>ng so low-j»rieed in England tliat its extraetiiui in the 
colony, with lngh*iMtc<l labour, has been seriously chceke«l. The 
• upriicrou.s ari.a is viay large there* Alouut Perry, iV.ak I)o\vn.*<, 
ilevhe.rton, ami ('loncurry arc the leading copper siK-s. The “ Aus- 
Iraliiin” mine of Cloiieurry, 2<'0 miles .south of tlm gulf, is very 
rich. In one placcj a lotlc, 80 to 120 feet wide, showe«l30 jier cent, 
nf hisnmil) -and 40 <»f eo]q>er to the ton. 'Tin stn ams were lirst 
opened at St.inthoiqie, near the southern border. 3'iu lude.s of 
astonisliing iiehne.ss exist in the Wild river district aV^out 19"* S. 
hit. There arc .siiigh* claims of tin stream, or on tin lodes, besides 
tin laud lea.ses, at 'I’atc river, AVihl riv«:>r, and other localities. 1'ho 
'final oo yichl in the tivc ycar.s has been .t’383,3.oO. Called the 
(’ornwall of .Xustr.alia, this tin district shows gold, silver, copper, 
and antimony. The, tin exyiort of tlie colony during 1883 was 
^‘2118,815. I mil ores abound, but v.dth no present pro.specl of h«*ing 
utilized. bismuth, gra[diite, xantimony, nickel, einnalnr, ami 
other metals are known. Piveious .sttuics are. gathereil from g<dd ami 
tin working:!, iluilding stoinjs arc plentiful in variety, .ami good 
in <pi.'ility. flranit<', iiorphyry, basalt, san<ls(<u\e, and marbles are 
'wrought. The coal is, after all, the most iiiiportaiit ami mseful 
of tlu! mineral.^. Aln*ady stcaimu’.s, foundries, ami raih\ai\s are 
being .supplitul from t >noL*nsl:iiid pits. Several beds are known 
near Moretim Hay. About I]i.swich and Darling Downs the coal 
is cle.an to tlu; touch. Some sjicfiincns eakt», others do md. All 
arc good fur gas and steam purpo.scs. Tho Dailing Downs lu;d.s 
are in an fincicut lake*, amt are valuable for fmd and oil. Dn 
100 lb of that r<jal being luinit, 520 U> of water were evnj>oratcd 
to 5t>5 from Ncwcn.stle ctial, leaving 10 IT) of ash to 7 for the 
<itluT. Thatciiiinel is of Lius age. .Much rests umler the Koliaii 
sandstone and ba.salt of the west. The llurrum mineral, between 
Alary borough ami bundaherg, i.s true coal, yichl ing, at tlie first 
<»peuiiig, 3i*00 tons a nionUi. One seam wouM give 5,0<H),000 
tons. The Dawson, bowen, and Mackenzie, river ba.sins, of vast 
extent, arc Ual.cozoie, a.s in the Druininond range, and Avestward 
■over tlie main chain. Coal is fouml in the York peninsula. On 
flic coal of Quoen.sl.Hiid the distingui.shed .\ustralian geologist, tlio 
Uev, J. TeiiLsoii AVootls, exqu'c.ssos himself thu.s : — *‘Tho fart that 
the coal forinatioiis conn- so vast .m extent of tlie territory, and so 
many valuable coal-fiehhs having been discovered, nuikea me con- 
tidoiit in prediiding tluif: its resources in I'oal are enornmus, arc 
•equal, if not superior, to any other eolon3% and will rai.se her 
shores to be in the. end the grand coal emporium of the. southern 
henii.sphere.” 

yitjricuHure,-- Until ilie hast few years littlo cultivation wa.s to 
ho seen, and onl}’^ 180,000 nove.s j-et re-eeivo such attention. L.'iV^oiir 
was supposed to pay better in other cmplovinents. Still there can 
bo grown in Quuen.slaiul corn of nil varieties, ha}q Eiigli.sh vege- 

^ As an illustration of snccoss tho Day Dawn mine of Charters 
Towers may ije citeil. Some Germans long struggled in vain, and with 
diffleulty got enough gold to supply them with’ foo<l. Suddenly they 
struck a rich reef. After conslrlerahle gains tliey formed a company 
dto work the ground. Upon a paid-up capital of £12,000, the sharo- 
hohien^ dividends in four years came to £188,390. Gyiupie affords 
teven more remaricable instances Of good fortune. 


tables, sweet potatoes, melons, cassava, cocoa, indigo, arrowroot, 
ginger, coffee, riee, tolmceo, cotton, Kjtices, cinchona, coroa imi, 
bread-fruit, nnd sugar-caTie, with tlic fi uifs fif Knghiiid, India, and 
Citiua. Lueeme is much grown (>w stud stock, wh(*rc. winL v forni 
i.s needed. Piauauas, oranges, grape.s, piiic-apj*1e.'=., mangoes, guavas, 
t.-iinarinds, .and dates tlirive well. OdTeo is being extensivily pro- 
duectl. Many Cejdou planters haA’e. ii ceiith' setth <l in tlu* ecdoTi3\ 
Cotton ]iods, tended mostly in Alurefoii distrii-t, are rjrfAv a paying 
cro]». Tbe. mulbeny .success i.s paving tlie w;iy for silk culture. 
The Ibuna grapi-s and orangi'.s arc much c-steoiiiCiL bananas grow 
on .any eoa.-it-hind.s. Arrowroot ami tohacco me jirolit.able. Sweet 
potatoes are exten.*;ively usi d. Lice will he a croji f>f tiic future, 
ranners in the southern hill.^i ral.c i-oiti .Tiid Kngli.sn fiuits. l)airy 
farming helorigs morn to n cooler l.itilmle. Win at eau ]>e success- 
full}* prodm-ed, when lahour i.s cheaper, i»vi ran area of 00,000 square 
mile.s. St .'nithorpc wheat gave 07 Ih to the hushel. Al.ai/e is a 
iiioiv. certain enq\ i>ut .Migrir-» anr: is now lln* (,>iieenslaml fanmir’.s 
chief resonrre. Erom the .•jonthein border u]i to (’ape York, if near 
tbe. <*oast, it eaii be rai.-^ed. Ail I’tumd Almi Ion Hay, and in the. 
Maiyl.HUoiigh ami bumlabi.rg m i;dibonrhofid, it di*.i;s well ; but 
in the more, norlhern pnrt.s, as at tbe Maekav. (’aims, burdekin, 
.lohn.stom', and Herbert lii-hls, tin* yield is greater, an.l tho ])lant 
comes earlier to matin itv*. In the M.'ickav sugar ilishitt, vluring 
3 . ^84-, there were 22, OoO acres in cane. Coast CMn i-nslaml has not 
onl}^ warmfli, and riclx alluvial or seriil> .soil, Imt almndauve. of rain 
when growth requires it, with 1*11)0 wiather .at cam; riiiuing for 
mauAifaetui'ing sug.ar. iSoine ])lanh rs liave their own iij pliam-c.s 
for the e.xtraetion of juice and tin; manul'K. tnii* of sugar, but tho 
.small fariiieiH combine tn liave maeliim ly in rlo ir district, or ekse. 
dispo.se of canc nr juice for cash ti> the ucigh.hoin ing .sugar inn k or. 
I*<‘h’nesiHiis <»r K.'innka.s liavt; Tjceii used for tho .sugar-lniu.se, though 
Europeans tio .all tlie work of growth ami maniifiieturc in iSoutli 
Qin eusl.and. C hinese merchants are establishing cane grounds, 
worked by their own countrvTiicn : and (Jernian;? ami S< arnlimiN ian-s 
have exteii.slvel\* (unharki'd in tliis im]u.*tiy. 

I’astoral farming is siill the leading industry of tlm colon}*, and 
is rapidly* extending overall distiicts. An oi-ca'.ional elicck to its 
pro.sperity conie.s by drought in flu; diy Wf .sti in interior, but a few 
goo«l seasons, in that In althy wit«ieiues.s, cjuddo the. shecpinaster to 
reeniij) hiin.self, — e.=<pecially as, in the remoter )''ii ts, he has a securer 
tenure, .ami a very sin.all rental. In “settlc<l ilistricts,’' aitd within 
30 miles the coast, a “ run ” is subj< et to resumption bj^ the state, 
at six montiis’ nc.tice, should any part be rcijuiied to be cut up for 
farms. In the more distant ‘‘ unset tlcil disinct’' a lease oftwonly* 
one. years is fairly secure. Tho rent a<lv;tnc.es every seven years of 
the fenn from about half a tarthing to a piuiuy an acre. In the. 
dry parts, where grass is insiillicient, cuttle and s 1 k*c]> thrive well on 
tho salt hush and other shrubs. *rhe only really nuavaikible pas- 
toral region is that j»ortiou of tlio noi th-wi sti in slojic; of the Ahtiii 
K/inge alrejidv referred to. The sjic.ar grass soim*time.s .send.s its 
harhed tults into lln* tlesh of sheep. AVild dogs, tlood.s, ami 
tiroiights h.ave to he eucounti'red, though the animals to be tended 
are unalftsded by ailment.s plaguing ll<»ck.s and lierd.s in IhitMin. 
The west ern pl.aiiis, d»y hut fertile, are best fr)r slu rp ; tin; hill.saml 
moi.st coa.st-lamls for cattle, and Inuses. 'fhe merino .sln*«.rp yidfl.s 
e.vi’elleiit. Wfud on tn*pieal jtastiirc.s, contr.Tvy to bwmer ex]» ctation.s. 
The sheep had ijicre:ise.il from .3,t)0i»,000 tf» 12,000,000 between 1800 
ami 18.83 ; and eattle, frmii 430,000 to 4,320,(r0O. To meet futnre. 
drougliis, .subterranean streams have Iweu found by artesi.in welU 
in the mo.st arid wastes, ami tho sti-ragt* of wati r after tlooiis will 
fiirni-sh a supply in dry weather. 

Ffora,- diu*. t^ucen.sland llura ('ompnhend.s mn.st «»f the forms 
peculiar to Ausf iali:i, w iili the addition of about tivi? humlictl sjiccic.s 
pclongiiig to the Indian and Alalayan region-. The ensl* rn por- 
tion of New Holhiml may have .a vegetation of a somewhat ililTerent 
type from that t>f the wa stern, luit both have older lepresenta lives 
■ ha » Ciioso found in tlio central /one fnun the giiif to tin; Southern 
Ocean. The trees in the TK'rth-east of Qmcnsl.aml include tho 
Cyt'aa and the screw or Ptnulo im.-i. The piin-s t;<ke an important, 
jiosition in tlu; colony, --os tlio Mon tou bay pine {A rauciiritf^ 
CHtnnatjhomii), the Hurnett, biitiya bunya ( Jil<l in lli), 
the kauri or duiid.athu {iMinmnnf. rohti..<ittt), and the she pine. 
{Poflaeffrpus rJnta). The CnJIKns «»r (y)Utss family like poor soil, 
'fho cedar foMfsts nre buried in scrub towards tho tnouth.« of eastern 
rivers. Coast-lands are, crowded with trees, tliougli hiigalow-sciul>, 
with the. silver-leaved top.s, prevails far inland. Thou* are tree.s 
rising above 300 feet. One mon.stcr, near the J^dnistono river, 
WHS .seen 88 feet in girth nt 55 feet from the giajund, iintl 1,50 at the 
lase. The Moreton bay fig- tree has immense wall -like abutment.'*. 
Tho, bottle or gouty stem free of the north, PtlaUrkui Grt^on, is 
allied to tlie African Kaohah. Flowers are nnmerous, yielding 
often a jKJwerful fiagraiicc, though rno.st commonly cxhihit<?d on 
shrubs. Quccnslaiid is untahly a timber region, having both hard 
and soft woods. Above thi-ee hundred ihaeful wa>od.s, many taking 
a tine polish, were sent to n recent exliibitioii. An active export 
of some, particularly cedar and pine, is coud\n*.t4'<l at Maryborough 
and Port CurtU. Wocida there are in use for building pur|) 0 S 6 B, 
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furniture, ilycin>r, AliipbniMing, coarhlmilding, liO(>|»s nml staves, 
turnery, giinstticks, vouoeriug, i&o. Ainong tlio Hiii'altfpti aj*e those 
known as Morotou IJav ash, mahogany, yellow l>ox, blaokbutt, 
ironbark, tnr^w-utiiK*, l»Ioo<lwoo<l, inosauiate, with the blue, red, 
gi’oy, forest, s\vaiui», ainl sjKittoil gum tivos. TIu*irouwoo(l, 

brigalo\v, and myall rivo ot* Aof.ria g«.uiora. Among the 
a>ri)idi ai't^ tbo lu:, site, swamp, foiost, ami livor oaks. Names are 
found oddlv given by v.-doidsts* ^rheir ic‘i ov'-dar is tlie 
(.iiX)Wl ; wblto tanlar, tlio J/ rn,fi:pusit-t ; cedar, the /hfno.nj- 

(t'/ti MHt'iltiri ; w'hitj wood, tb\j Ahfcntft- j light ytdlow wooA, tlic 
fiVinflc/'-iict. orli't/tijffi : dark yellow wv»od, the liJiitu ^ beech, tho 
(/niriluuc Li ii fikt nUif y Coach wooil, the (Jcrat*>fM'Ui1uni \ ebony, the 
ilalhn ; musk, he MaA i \ Leichhardt’s tree, Uu* t<art:fM:eji/toIns 
c^inltdU'i; iiialojg oiy, the Trlstc-nl^t ; tidip, the ►SVc/’r^vr/yoi.y .vr/u/»//M.s ; 
imncysiicklc, the Ikt \ pea-trep, tho McUih iua\ boitlehrush, 
the bfyllistf -tUtu hiur.roi.Uns ; becfwooil, the llank'sia ; satin woo<l, 
tho briU'hf/i*rtfiUhui/i. ; (Miral tree, the Ki'iflhrina ; 

apple, the jlfiijophot’ii si/./nylufi tui ; toak, the Dtst^iUffua halti- 
ijhwUfvat \ fev«.‘rhai'k, tho rirftt. \ snuthilwood, the 

Erem •phift.i MilrheUi \ ligtiuni vita, the ]^iUx ; silky oak, the 
Ortivillctx rotnnit' 1 .. Among tlm so-cidlod native fruits, tlio plum 
and apple are th:; ()>r’ /n'a ; orange and lime arc* ihe CHru-t; eoia- 
(|uatt.s is the Afuf-iAiyi ; cherry, the pus \ pomegranato, the 

Vfippari'i niihn>\ ; olive, (ho Ofru ; ehi^stnut, tlio Ctt ii(hnros/h'riu'iini 
aitskrafe ; ]K\ir, tlu X m p}frlf>infi''- \ •luamhuig, t lie AV ; 
nut, the Mittufiiiiifiia. i^nt i/(>f iit.\ tamaritj'l, the Cmmititf- 
h'liniL 'tiio nouda, a native iiuit, grows up to 00 h-et. The nut 
of the hiinya bnnya, so prized by t!ie M-n ks, is reserved over a 
district ?i0 mili s hy (Xlif i* tP*t s are ah- o j*rotpered by (Jovern- 

inoiit. The nii*iv(? grasses aio Tii :u ly a hun-lred in number. Tlie. 
divuirt dronglit resisting Mitehell g?ass is Jht.,dh<ni!(i p^ihutfa ; the 
weeping Polly is Pm nopAusi* ; the. dogtooth, Phlffn'm fliunrica/ti ; 
tho blue star. i'hh>,h \ iIjp bajcou or J«iijdi!slK)rougli, 

AiUhislh'ia \ th * kangaroo, A fdliiA irin ftn^trfdin \ 

another kfingar<>«>, A tnlr'mmvn ri/r/ftpus : the rat-tail, Aftdroptnjou 
nervosityt \ the oat, ^lidhisf iriti ,*• /nrero : another tsM'tiiinia.1 <»at, 
Mly^rol.r.iitc sthpoid v ; the uiubivlla, ,tr'sf!>ht t /•(/ and PaHi< n.ni 
Vfjyatiini, 'flic nativ’o eiiroL is Jknf.t'ny hruvhitiitis ; the native 
plantain, Vl^tuffuf.t thn'ia ; the soighuiri or riee, .h i/za sattvii ; and 
the bamboo, Sf/pii i'>i-n>i<lKsi/tKr. 'I’lio suit bush Rhtnjo- 

dnt, (,%:nopHpai,i, v’ice.') is found useful in tlio abseneo of grasses. 
The. dauthonia ami sp< roiuilus strike il<.ep ri»oty. The I'urdckiii 
ranc is ivUslu'd by Tie? veeds <if Potufut-fii an; \iscd 

aH food l:»y tho ntiiivvs. Among plant souous to animals arc the 
imison pea, fiuhsin, s.-abdily, iudige thoni-iipjde, box, miHtlotoe, 
ainl nutgiMss. Many Kiiglisli and torcigiv \arKlh s i»f fodtb r are. 
lioing now introduce*!. Usefiil libres arc of a number of kinds. 
Ferns lire plentifvi I (Jii tbe eist< rii sidc^ (llirnbing terns nbonuil. 

■ fJramnift\- amply, b-is le.tves ;i yard long. A Korkingham Lay 
fern, one foot high, has the habit of a tree fern, TIic epiphytes, 
growing on trce.s, are often very beautiful in tropi?’al senilis. Klk’s 
horn, PLttt/f:t:riHia as well as the largo stag’s horn, .arc in 

innch esteem. Fiirtfst ferns are similar t«i those in neighbouring 
noloniefi, e:i:» t?])ting'S<jme tufted Lindsa'a, The Au-straliaii hvai:k«*u 
is peculiar to tlie .s.iiitheni hemi.sjilipre, Ifock ffins are very g nice - 
fill. T he Xoi tli (,nif.K*nslaiid A^ph'iint in- InscrpitiifiAiiini is greatly 
admins). A tropiral Aspidia nt^ witli leaves (.> fc* I long, throws out 
rmiriors. Tim O.'a.ina 'dis Xlnrlh rb with ‘jcaly hairs, is ]»criiliar to 
North Quee.ii.skind. Swamp ferns art im.vstly .seen to the imiTh- 
casf, TVoe ferns .attain niagnitiecnt j>ro]n»rt ioijs, ri.dng 20 and fiO feet. 

Fannir. -'fi.e < fauna is miieli like tliat de.scribed under 
Nkw Soi: rii W.vi.r s. But forms .'ire now living there who.sp allies 
arc olsCwlmre reeogni/e<l as Tertiary Ko.ssil.s. 'ITic i)jarsu])iala eon.sti- 
tute a prominent family. Tlie pi ityfurs or waUr mole is duck-billed 
and web-foofed. The dnig»» is a howling, n»)eturnal dog, (.^neens- 
liiiid liird.s art? very boaiitifnl. One is something like tlie Now 
Guinea bird of para<lis»?. OiIkt .spceie.s of llit* featliered aro 

kindred to .some in tiie Asiatic islamls. Boivt.r birds have u safLi 
plumage, ami indulge in pl;iy-bower.s, adorned with .‘‘hellfi and 
slone-8. The regent Idnl ami rille bini are peei'liarl y attraetivo in 
cohuifH. Aloiimi builders lay tlieir eggs in saml heaps. The wild 
turkey and other g irno may bo easily obtained. North Queensland 
ha.s a line eassowarv. b’e[irile.s consist of alligators, lizardw, and 
BTiakos ; few of tile, ht.st, partieuhirly of larger .«|>ecic.s, are hurtful 
to man. 

/vVo\ - -The spvrm whale has bee<;me rare cf hit.a in Ncitli 
Australiiin seas. 1 'l•ep-<t^:^ (ishing is unknow'n in Qiioeii.s1aiid. 
About the. an* the u.sual edible Australian fortus, as whiting, 

roe.k cod, bream, Ilatlic.-ad, sc;hnapja*r, guardfish, &c. Shaik.s nud 
uItigatoi'.s are there. The shelbgrinder, CestracMij is similar to a 
nhark found as fos'iil in Europe. Swonl fish grow to a great tiixe. 
Some Queeuslaud fish ivsemlilo varictiirs in Indian seas. The 
Chinese are the beat fnshermoii in Au.stndian waters. Tli© linge 
ilugong, or sea cow, feerling on bay grasses, has a delicate floah, of 
the flavour of veal, and furnished nn oil with tbe qualities of cod- 
liver oil. Tho fishery of the tropaiiff, beebe-de-mer, or sea slitg 
employs a considemlde number of boats about tho cond reefs. 
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Boileil, .^raoke-dried, and packed in bags, the trepaiig sells for 
exportation to China, tliough its agreeable And moat nourishing 
soup is relisheal by Australian invalid.s. At Cooktown and Fort 
Douglas more than ATOO per ton may be had for the protluro. The 
pearl fishery is u prosperous and progre.ssive one in or near Ton'e.s 
Straits. A licence is ]»aitl, and the trallic is under Gnycrnrncnt 
supervision. Thursday Island is tlio chief seat of this iudnatry. 
The shells are jMoeiiietl by tliviiig, and fctt;h fi*om £T20 to j£200 n 
ton. .M(»t her- of- pearl and tortuisesliell constitute important exports 
of the colony, capable of great <*x]*}insi<m. ftystci-s are fine flii' 
Youred a.s tht;y are .'iViundant. Turtles are caught to the northward. 

(Commerce. --So extensive a constdiiie, and so much of that pro- 
to* lctl by the llarrii r Reef, cfoinot but In? favourable to cominovcc. 
The Tm res St rail mail .‘^t'rvici has opened n]i incrc;t;sed o]>piu tiinitii‘s 
for trade with (.'hiiia, Imlia, Java, kc. Contiguity to New Calc- 
doiii.i and tlio Pacilie Isles will conduce to imreaiitile relations, 
'i’licrc are several lines of coasting steamers, 'fhe great ilcvoloj>- 
meat of the mining, ))a.storal, and sugar imlusti'ies, iho rapid 
growth of railways, an easy tariff, and tlie .scttlemcnt.s of York 
IVninsiila arc giving a great impetus to comineree. Tlic exports 
for 1882 wen* jb'.),^^3d,*b''»2 ; of wliioli wool biought t!LJL29,t>lfi ; 
gohl .1*829, fioo ; tin £2(>9,b04 ; sUx-k X2S9,4fi() ; .siig.'ir 
tallow .£129,f)19 ; preserved mej\t.s £11 ‘.>,.‘14.3 ; pemU T10r»,.SG9 ; 
hiilcs £88,3f,.0 ; l.ii'chc-de-mcr .i'2o,032. The imports f*>r 1 hat yc:vr 
were .£fi,318,4ti.‘J. .\mong tlief-e im|.rnts .^omc items may by cited . 
— for inainifai'(iuv*il cotl.on, silk, and woollen goods X‘8.39,3T;2, nn- 
j 1 nan 11 file tn red £194,489 ; for metal goods and haiflware £910,021* ; 

I flour and grain, £450,307 ; oilmati’.x stores, ; >!pirits, 

wines, and Ije<*r, .£‘-)20,!>25 ; bo"ks .and slationei-y, £113,798; tea, 
£109, 280. Few of thc.sij articles are yet rc-cX])oi t.c«l. 1'lie ex- 
ports for 1.‘'83 .advam-ed to £ 4,t;.52,880, to wliieh wuol coni ribuld 
£2,277,878, and sugar lT)3S,7Sr». Tfie .'<ln'])ping exeet'ds l,50f»,n(>0 
lon.s. Dock onnvejiieiiecs, shijes, and c*>lojii.'iI- made .steam dT-edgi r.s 
oxerei.st} tim state (.•are- The development of coal mines is aitliiig 
both .shipping iind railway (‘xtension. W'itli th»? cstaldislimcnt of 
British rule in New Guinea, a s< rious danger to Queensland inleresl.s 
will he averted, and a happy o)»)m)M iiuil}' oflen?d for the enlarge- 
ment of its conaii(.*(ee. 

J/a.// ns. — 'I’hc imlony is too young, its populdtion tc’o 
80 .at.tered, its resoiirees in raw ij)at«*iial too e.xtcn.sive, for nny great 
jidv.anoc at pn\s»?ut in the industrial stage. Yet already largt^ 
foiimIrie.s arc e.sta] dished, in which agricultural instrimufiits, mining 
niaehiiior}”, sugar appliaueo.s, steam engines, and locomi»tivcs are 
cousiruetird. Tanneries, breweries, sugar-mills, ili.slilleries, tobacco 
factories, cottou-giuuiug, woollcu factories, wlue-makiiig, meat 
preserving, Uvot-lactorics, are being carried »ui. The sawmills 
near Maryliorougb aiOj perhaps, equal to anything in the souiliern 
bemisj>here, relays of men working at night hy eleeti ie li,ght, 

fiufuls and Ilailwttys. Nearly ninety divisional Ixcirvls, thnuigh- 
v»ut tho Colony, raise means by rates for highway improveiuents, 
Govtunment su[«plementing their revonuc, as in tho ease of muni 
cipalilios, by special grants in aid, dies travel inhuid 700 miles 

from tho ea]uLul. At the eml of 1884, besides several hundreds i>f 
miles of railway in j»roc(?.ss of constructi(»n, tint line.s opened to traflie. 
wore 1201 luile.s. Tho western Hue is from Biisbano, over l.'ailiiig 
Downs, through Borna. The smith- we.st u ill be reiu hed l>y f'un- 
naninuila. Krmu Rockhampton westw.ird tho railway hu.s gone 
350 miles on to\v;u«l.s the downs of tho Bari:oo. TTm line from 
Townsville, paiallel to tlie last, after passing Chart oj-s Towers, will 
go on to llughciideii and tlie i'linders river region. The tlirce 
great lines will be herc-after coniieetod, and the Cloneurry and guH 
country uniHxl with the western ports, .Mnrvhormigh i.s Diiis (xm- 
neetetj with GyTrijde and Burrnm, Bundaberg witli Mount I’eny, 
j Brisbane witli Warwick, ami Brisbane witli several suburha. Tlie 
heavy loans of the col. my arc mainly devoted to the (lonstnietion. 
I t>f railways. 

.tdfuifU'J. ration . — The governor i.s appointed by the Qhicen. 
The executive council has 8 members, tlie legislative «?(>uncil 33, 
anti the assembly 55. The term of parliament i.s livt? years. 
Tlicre were in .lamiary 1884 42 f?lee1 mates, IS nninicipalities, 4 
Itoroughs, 8.5 divisional hcvirds, 49 police distrirds. Excejjting very 
u^.easional ditliciilti(j*j with Macks in remote and S(aiil»hy di.striets, 
order is thoroiigldy observed, Nnnicron.s leligicms and temperance 
organizations are of assi.siancc in .securing respect for law. Among 
oflieial departments are tlioso of the culoniat secretary, treasurer, 
auditor-general, pttblic worka and muics, puhlic lands, customs, 
admijii.stratimi of justice, TKwt ofli(?e, police, immigration, and 
medical Wmvd. 

Revenicc , — Of a revenue of .£2,102,095 in 1881-2, £800,719 came 
from taxation. For the year emling June 30, 1884 , the total was 
£2,500,358. Of thi.s, thocustoinfi gave £860, 475 ; exeise, £34^441 ; 
land sales, £366,630 ; ]»aatoral n-nts, £246,103 ; lailwaya, £681.042 ; 
t post aud telegraph, £163,9l>0. Tho »>x pend i lure was £2,317,074, 
In tho sottliid districts, during 1883, 804 runs had an area of 11,162 
aquaro Juilea, at a^rontal of £21,419. In tlio unsettled diatricta. 
8982 runs had 476,601 square miloa, paying £216^688, averaging 
loss than a farthing an acre. Expirod and wmawed laaMe reahsso in* 
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creasing rates, Tbe absolute public debt in 1S84 was iCJ6,i>70,850. 
Of that amount the outlay »)n railways Mas about 12 minions ; 
immigi*:ition, 2 ; liarbours, IJ. Hoads and telegraph linos took 
other stuns. 

£dii-Cfitioti , — Queensland le<i the way among the Australian colo- 
nics, in the cst;iblisbineiit of a system of publie instnn.-tioit free, 
Qusei tarian, ami coruiiulsory. At the sniue time, however, the 
|)arliainrnt declined to grant fiirllier state aid to the elergy and 
religious cdiliees of Protestant Kpisc«:»palians, I’re.sbyteriitiis, \Ve:s 
Icyaiis, and Roman Catholics, formerly drawing from the treasury. 
State or provisional scho(ds ar*? formoil wherever there is a sulh- 
dciit gathering of rbildreii. Tlie annual public (jost was £2, 17s. 
nor srliolar. There aje, lH)wever, pelf-suj)]Mirtiiig ]uivati; schools. 
Masters and mistressj's of state selniols are paid by the Government 
at-cording to their own t‘dneational si at us, the numher of children, 
and the profieieney 4if instruetiiui. F.xr'flleiit traj'inng sohools fur 
t<?aehei's are est.a}»lis]n’d. Five. siip(’iif>r grammar s^.'liools are partly 
supported by the stato ; tlie imini«*ipal eonmnls have voluntarily 
anted tlioso inslihitions, and olfeivd scholars! ii]rs to their pupils. 
The Goveriimont gives fro; tMlncalion in gramimir school.s to sue- 
Otrssful si’lxolars in state whools, Ujsidtjs three yrai-s' e>:liibiti<‘ns to 
uni virrsi ties to a •-•ortaiu number ]ias>itig:i Ingli examiiialion. tstate 
ahl is also rendered to sebools of art, seli*)ol.s of ilesign, free libraii«;s, 
ami ti'ehnieal s<dMiols. 

Pitltnhtfim. — 'i’lie estimated ]>o]mlafion in .biniiary 1884 was 
290,0U‘i, of whe.iii tbrec-tifths were males. Polynesian labourers, 
iiiiporte-ii for thiec years, are about 8000. 'J'he Cliinese, now le- 
strieted by a heavy poll tax, may lie 18,0‘>0. The A’norigincs, vejy 
ffist dying out, mainly by e<miaet with < i vilizaiion, mav bo from 

10,000 to 12,000. 

Jfisttrru. --The Portuguese may have kno'i^^l I he northern shore 
nearly a ceTitJiry befoje T<nn‘s, in l(!0r», saib.d tbrougli the strait 
sinec rallied alter liim, or bt foi*e tlie llnt' h lamleil in the Gulf of 
('arjHMi'aria. tjapt.iin Cook [»a.ssiid ulojig tin; eMs|**rn t:oast in l77»’b 
taking possrssif.ni nf the eoujitry as New South Wales. Flinders 
visioifi Morelun Pay in 1S02. Oxley was on tin; llnsbunc in 1828, 
and Allan Cunningham on flailing Downs iii 1827- Sir T. L. 
Mitelndl in )8td -7 made known (he. Mar.inoa, Wairego, and Jlareoo 
distri* Is. I.eiehhardJ in l>15 17 traverse^l the const country, going 
ronii'I the gulf to P<.)rt F.ssiugl.on, but was lost in his tldrd gn-at 
journey. Kennedy followi^^l down llie iJarcoo, but W'as killeil by tlie 
)>l;.n'ks while exploring York Ih niiisula. Ihirke and Wills crossed 
western Queensland in 1800. I.iandosborough, Walker, M‘Kihlay, 
Ifann, .lack, I loilgkinson, ami Faveneo continiud the re^eaivhes, 
S'piatlJTS and minns liave opened new regions. Hefore its .se]tara. 
tion in ISfO* the eoiintry was known a.s the. ^lovidon Pay distrirtof 
New Soulh Wales. A. ilosirc to form fresh fienul clejxits bal to the 
di.scovery of Ih isli-ane river in 1 V-eembor 1828, and the proclamation 
of a pr'iial S‘.‘l.i leiiKMit therein August. 182t3. The ismviel pojuila* 
lion was gradually withdrawn again to Sydney, ami the jdaee was 
dei.dared open to frei? poisons only in 1842. The fn*st laiol sale in 
Hrisbaiio was on Aiigiist 9, 1813. An atternjd was imulo in JSld, 
under the miiiistiy of Sir James Graham and .Mr (iiad.^tone, lo 
c.stablisii at (Ilad-stune on Port Curtis the- r'oluny fif North Anstnilia 
for tieket-of lea ve m<?n (roni Britain and Van Diemen’s hand. Earl 
On;y's Goveninient under .strong colonial appeals arresfed ihis 
policy, and hmk<i up the convict .settlerocnt. In 1841 there were 
170 males and 24 fciimJo.s ; in 1844, &iO in all; in IMO, 1807, 
In 1831 the govermn* and the English rulers tJiougbt it nvee.ssary 
to abandon Mon-ton Bay altogetlicv, but the order wnn wilhhehl. 
The fii>t stock bi:long< il wholly to the colmiial Govi-rninent, but 
flock.s and hcrd.s of setth-rs came on tlio Durliiig Downs in 1841. 
In 1844 thi-rc wme 17 si|u.attiiig stations round Morettm Bay JniJ 
2ti in Darling Downs, having 13,29;> cattle ami 184,051 .'ibeep. In 
1849 thon- were 2812 hbr.sos, 72,090 e.ittle, ami 1,077,98.3 sheep. 
Bat there were few pei-son.s in Bri-sbane and Inswieh. 'fhe Kev. 
Dr l.*ang then lu-g-an bis agitation in England on behalf of this 
northern di.striet. Some settlors, wlio stujght a sopnnition from 
New South Wales, olfere*! to at:i.‘t;pt Bnti.'.h eonvict.s if the niini.^try 
granicil indepondencc. In answer to their ineinoriHl a .shiploail of 
tick et-ol -leave men w;is sent in IS50. In spite of the objeetion of 
Sydney, the Morcton Bay district was pn^elaimcd the ctdoiiy of 
Quoi-nalHud on l)ee<nilK-r 10, 1859. The iH>pulation was then 
about 20,000, and the revtmiio £0475. Little trade, no hkitiu- 
fftctnn's, w'retched roa<l.s, dofectivt; wliarfage, struggling townisliips, 
and poor sehoola marked that epoch, f^olitical lilierty oeea.sie.ncil 
a general ndvaiuv. The first parliament, with the ininistiy of 
Mr (now Sir R. t r. W.) .flerhert, organized a good school system, 
carried nn elfective land bill, and estaVtlishcd real religious i!<|mility. 
Whilo the pastoral inUrost rapidly gr^xv, the agricultural aiid trad- 
ing c;hi.ss(;3 got firm footing. Tlio revelation of gold and copper 
troAsurea increased tho jirospcrity. But a reuetion followoil ; w’ool 
prices fell, cotton -pn.>wiiig ceastnl, early 8UgAr<ani6 clforts fnilixl, 
and troubio succeeded excessive speculaUoii in land and mines. A 
steady application to logititnate juirsuits, however, soon restored 
ocmfiaQince ^ and the colony, as its resources havo gradually de- 
veloped, has eontinaed to ladvahce and prosper. (J. BO.) 


QUEENSTOWN, formerly Cove ok Coi:k, n market 
town and seaport in the county of Cork, Iicluiul, is 
picturesquely situated, 1.^ miles east s<*uth east of Cork, 
on the south side of CIreat I.slancl, on the slope of an 
cinineiicc ri.sitig somewhat abruptly alcove the inner Cork 
harbour. It consists chiefly of terraces, rbsing ttlx>ve cacli 
other, and inhabiUnl by the wealthier cla.ssos. On account 
of th(i mildn(:ss of tl»e climate it is much fre<juenli;d 
by valetudinarians in winter. IVovious to llie Amcvican 
War the Co\e of Cork was a very .small fishing village, but 
witliin tlie last fifty Nears it lias rajiidJy increased. It 
received its present name on the oi^casion of tlie visit of 
Queen Victoria in D^ilb d'bc. harliour, which is 4 mile.s 
long liV 2 broad, and is defended 1)\ the. Carlisle and 
1 Camden Forts at its i:nt ranee, and by Fort >\'esrinoreland 
on Sjjike Jslaru.l, can .'itT(»rd shelter to a very large fleet of 
vessels. 4 he port is tlie culling station f»n* the American 
mail stcanUTs. Among the ]M‘inci])ul building.s are tlu: ne'v 
Catholic cathedral for lliO diocese (fi’ ( loyne, and tlie IVo- 
testant Kpi.sct»pal churcli for tlie iiniti-d jiarishe.^ of (’bonnu-.l 
j and Temple iitobin. A fine pre.^menade, over a mile in 
j lengt.Jb, conneet.s Queen.stoNvn witli liiislibn.a>k, a favourite 
; watering-place. Tlie iiojmlation of Queenstown in 1S71 
was 10,d3i, and in 1881 it was l)7r>5. 

Ql.n\nCITllOX is a yellow dj’e .stiitT obtained from 
the bark of the quercitron oak, thirhuui (see vol. 

! xvii. p. (193). Tlie tree is a nutivi; of the l-nited Htates, 

I but is now also cnitivuteil in Fiance and South (Germany, 
j The dye .slulT is prepared by grinding tlie bark in mills 
after it lias been treed from its black ej.ddermal layer, and 
! sifting the product to sejaarate the. fil»roiis matter, the fine 
j yellow powder which remains forming the rpiercitron of 
j commerce. The ruddy orange decoction of quercitron 
j contains queicitannic acid (vol. xvii. p. G92) find an active 
j dyeing principle, qucrcitrin, (’ The latter sub- 
j stance is a ghico.sidc, and in uqncoiis solution under the 
! infiuonce of sulplinric acid it .--plits up into a rich tinctorial 
4 »rinoiple, quercetin, Co-lIi-Qv;-? nud a variety of .sugar called 
i.sodnleite, The reaction may thus formu- 

lated 

. C,,,l I,„0„ + up - C..H I- 

j Quercetin ])recii>itates in the form of a cr\ '.f:\lline ponder 
j of a brilliant citron yellow colour, entirely inst>lublo in 
! cold and dissolving only sparingly in liot water, but qiiife 
I .soluble in alcohol. Either by it.self or in some form of 
; its gincoside qucrcitrin, fjucrceliii is foiiml in .several 
I vegetable Rubsrance.s, among otlicrs in cutch, in PiTsian 
I berries (/i/ntmu^s ra(/i<irft us), bm-kwlieat leaves (7*o/f/- 
; ifoninn Fa^/oj>yrum)^ 7hnite fustic wood {/i/tvs ami 

! in rose [Krtals, Ae. Quercitron was first introduced as a 
! yellow dye in 1 77r». For many years it lias l»een u.^ed 
! principally in the form of Fi.avix (y-c.). Edavin is pre- 
I pared by boiling quercitron in water and preeipitaiing the 
j tinct-*!rial prineipJe. by sulplmric acid. By one motliod 
j crystals are added in preparing the sc.Intion. The. 

I yellow ]u*eci|»itate is wa.shed to fre(; it from aeid, [»res.sed, 
j and dried. From lf>0 jmrts of qiu.reitron about of 
flavin are obtained, having a tinctorial power more than 
twice that of the original baik. Q>uercilron and its in- 
i dustrial dei ivative.s are principally employed in ealico- 
I printing. With alumina (red liipior mordant) they yield 
a bright canary colour, with tin salt a fine clear yellow, 
with iron liijuor grey, olive, or l»]ack according to the 
strength of the mordant, and with mixed alumina and iron 
liquor an orange tint. 

QUEKETAKO, a city of Mexico, capital of the slate 
of the same name, lies on a plateau 7*900 feet alK*ve the 
sea, ir)2.J miles north-west of Mexico by tlic Central 
Mexican Kail way. It is a well-built place with a beautiful 
tree-planted alaineda, a cathedral, and several handsome 
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churches and convents (Santa Clara, worthy of special 
note), a hospital, and other public buildings ; and it is sup- 
Y>lied with excellent water from the mountains by a great 
stone a'jueduct erected at the expense of the Marquitf dc 
Villar del Aquila whose statue adorns one of the squares. 
In inanufactures it occupies a high place, producing 
cotton and woollen goods, Icatlior, soap, and W’ood carv - 
ings. 'Fhe great Ilercides cotton- factory, about 2 miles 
by rail from the town, is enclosed by a high loop-holed 
wall and <Jefe:)ded by a small company of soldiers; in 
this way tlie proprietors have maintained their i>osition 
since 1810 in spiUi of all the revolutions that have swept 
over llie country. Al»out 1400 operatives (all Mexicans) 
are employed, and work is carried on both day and night. 
Unbleached cotton is the staple i>roduct. The population 
of the city w^as stated at 38,000 in 1882. 

^ QatM'ct.'iro was captured ky the Spaniards in Ififid, ami mad«i a 
city in 1655. In IS IS it was 1 lie scat <»f a congress by \vbi<-li peace 
bctwecMi Mexico and the United Slates wjis latiiied, and in 1867 
the empevnr Maximilian, \n\able to Indd it against the rtqaiblicans 
under Es(;<d>c«lo, was made pvisom.T and sliet ou the Cerro do Ia» 
Campanas tu tbo north of the town. 

QUKIIN, See Fjlouu, vol. ix. |). 343 1. 

QUKSMAY, Franco is (1094-1771), w-a.s one of the 
most eminent economists of the 18tli century. IIo was 
born at Mdrcy, near the village of Montfort I’Amaury, about 
28 miles from Paris, on the 4 th of fluiic, 1094, a year memor- 
able also for the birtli of Voltaire. lie was the son of a 
w'orthy advocate, wlnj had the rcquitation of ruining his own 
practice by recunciling the pjarties who came to consult him 
alxmt their suits. 'Ihe modest rcsmirccs of the family were 
derived principally from the (•ultivation of a .small landed 
estate, Qiiesnays motlier in particular bu.sying lierself 
much with the details of its management, ^YhicU she 
thoroughly understood. Ills boyish ycar.s were thus spent 
ainld.st country sccne.s and the occupations of the farm, 
and bo retained to the end a strong [)re<liIection for rural 
life and a special interest in the welfare of the agricultural 
[x>piihlion. Little attention \va.s given to Ids early 
literary instnietion; it is said that he could not read till 
he wM.s eleven years of ago, when he wa.s taught jiartly by 
tlie fandly gardener, who used as the text book the Maison 
Rmth/ue of dean Lubault, a work “wherein ” (to quote the 
words of its old English translator, lliehard Rurtlet, 1G06) 
“isconteined wTuitcver can bo required for the building 
or good ordering of a husbandman's hou.se or countrey 
farme/' This book Quesiiay is said to liave studied with 
.such assiduit}’' as to have almo-st known it by lieart. He 
learned Greek and Latin and the elements of several 
scdencea wit^' scarcely any aid from masters, lie was 
possesse<l with au ardent and untiring desire for know- 
ledge, and we aie told that more than once he walked to 
Paris for a book, which ho read on liis way back the .same 
day, thus fraveliing twenty leagues on foot. 

At the age of sixteen he became apprentice to a siy;geon 
in the neighbourhood t»f M<5rey, who was not able, to t^cli 
him much, and he soon went to Paris to continue lii.s 
profes.sional education. He there devoted himself wdth 
great ardour for five or six years to the study <»r medicine 
ami surgery, diligently attending the hospitals, and 
following the course.s of anatom}-, chemistry, and botany; 
he also learned drawing and engraving, in which he 
acquired considerable skill, and gave some attention to 
metaphysic.s, tc» which he had i)een attracted, by the 
riding of Malcbranche’s Htc/terr?tfi dt In Yerite, About 
1718 ho c.stabH.shcd himself at Mantes, and soon obtained 
a distinguished chtnitle. He becamo known to the 
Mar<ichal do Noaillo.s, who conceived a high esteem for 
him, and persuaded the queen, wdienover she camo to 
Maintenon, which woa not very far from Mantes, to 
cQasuljt no physician but Quesnay. A celebrated practi- 


tioner of the time, named Silva, having published a 
treatise on bleeding, which, thougli of little merit, was 
loudly ajiplauded by his friends, Quesnay wrote a rofutar 
tion of it, founded on the. principles of hydro.statics, which 
brought his name much into notice. When La Peyroniiic 
had procured about 1730 the foundation of an academy of 
surgery with the view of elevating that profession, he 
selected Qnc.'<Tiay for the post of perpetual .secretary. 
Coming to l*aris to fill it, he obtained through J^a Pey- 
ronnic’s inllueiice the oflioe of surgeon in ordinary to the 
king. He w'.as the author of the remarkable preface wdiich 
wa.s prefixed to the first volume of the Mhnoires of tlio 
academy. He was for a long time much occuiiicil with 
the coiitifiversie.s between the faculty of medicine and the 
college of surger}' concerning tlie rosjicctivo limits of the 
tw^> i>rol'es.siou.s, and wrtde most of the piece.s in wliich 
the elaiuKs of the latter were asserted. Finding that 
frequent attacks of the gout were rendering him incapable 
of performing manual (>[)crations, he procured in 1744 the 
degree of doctor of moclicj'ne. from the university of I'ont- 
k-Mousson; but, tliougli thus changing the nature of hivS 
practice, he continued to defend the viglits of the surgii'jil 
j^rofe.s.sion. He soon after purchasctl tlie. revor.sion to the 
office of physician in ordinary to the king, and afterwards 
became hi.s first consulting physician ; in tlii.s capacity he 
Avas installed in the j»alace of Vor.sailles, occupying aj)avt- 
ments near those of jSfadanie dc Pompadour. liOuis XV. 
ostcemed Que.snay much, ami used to call him his thinker ; 
when he ennobled him, he gave him f(.»r arms three flowers 
of the pansy {pthiict), with the motto Proj^ti^r ixvof/ifntionem 

He now devoted himself principally to economic .stndie.s, 
taking no part in the court intriguc-s which were per])ctu- 
ally going on arounil him. Aluait Uie year 1730 ho 
became acquainted with M. do (lournay, who was also an 
tjarncst inquirer in the economic field; and round these 
tw'o <listingiiishe<l men was gradually formed the philo- 
sophic sect of the Pr t, now Inti Sy or, as for distinction's sake 
they were afterwards called, the Physiocrat cn, most 

remarkable men in thi.s group of dLsciplcs were the elder 
Mirabcan (author of I, Ami dm J{oitimcSy 1730 GO, and 
Philosophie Rui'nlr‘y 17G3), the Abbe j^audeau {htlrudvction 
it la Philosojddc Kroncmique^ 1771), Le Tro.sne {Dc VOrdre 
Poctal^ 1777), Morcllct (best known by his controversy 
Avilli Galiani on the freetlom of the corn trade), Mercicr 
Larivicre, and l>uj>ont do Nemours. Of the writings of the 
last two, as w’cll zm of the general doctrine of the physio- 
crats, some aci'onnt has been given in the article Political 
Economy (see vol. xix. pp. 359 sf/.)* The princijial econO' 
mic work of Quesnay him.self was an 7\tllcau Pir.onomv/uc, 
which Laliarpe called V Alcoran dm Peonornistes. A small 
edition de luxe of thi.s wwk, with other pieces, was 
printed in 1758 in the palace of Versailles under the king’s 
immediate supervision, some of the sheets, it is .said, having 
been pulled by the royal hand. Already in 17G7 the lx)ok 
had disappeared from circulation, and no copy of it i.s now 
procurable ; but the substauee of it is has been preserved 
in the Ami dcs Uotumes of Miiubean, and the Physiocratie 
of Dupont dc Nemours. In Quesnay ’s Maximies Gen^rales 
du (iotivernement J^cotiomif/uc dam Royaume Ayrixoley W'hich 
\va.s put forward as an Pxtrait des J^amovws Royalts de 
Sully, and was j»rinted along with the Tahleau in 1758, 
besuUis stating his economic doctrines, ho expresses his 
opinion in favour of a legal despotism as the beat form of 
government. Let the sovereign authority be single, and 
superior to ail the individuals of society and all the unjust 

enterprises of private interest The system of 

counter-forces in a government is a harmful one, wliich 
produces only discord among the great and the oppremou 
of the weak/' He bad contributed Ui Aiiyi JEn^ei^dve in 
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1756 the articles “Feriniers” and “CJrainft/’ which con- 
tained the earliest announcement of his principles through 
tlie press ; and he published a number of minor pieces in 
the Journal de V A <]rirnlture^ du Commerre^ et dts Finanas^ 
and in the Fphfmeridcs du Ciioym. ills Droit Faivnl, 
which was included in the Physiorratie of Dupont do 
Nemours, is especially noteworthy as showing the ]*hilo- 
sophic foundation of his economic system in the theory of 
thQ jus natune. 

Interesting notices of Qucsnay^s character and habits 
have been j)rcserved to us in the Mhnoirt^^ of Marmontel 
and those of Mine, du llausset, />»/////? de rhambre to Alme. 
de Pompadour.^ His pr<d)ity and disiiiteresicd zeal for 
tlie public good did not suffer from the atmosphere of the 
court ; he never abused his credit with the sovereign c^r 
the favourite for any selfish end. To raise the national 
agriculture from the decay into which it had fallen and 
to improve the condition of the working population were 
the great aims he kept steadily in vitiw. His conversation 
was pi(]nant, humorous, and suggestive, often taking the 
form of moral and jiolitical apologues. 8omo of his 
weighty sayings are quoted by contemporary writers. 
Here is one of them. Having met in Mailaino do 
IkmijjndoMi s salon an official person wdio, in recommend- 
ing violent measures for the jjiirposc of tt^nninating the 
vcixatious dis])utes between the clergy and the parliament, 
used the- words, (J’est la hallebardc qui ruene un 
royanme,” Quesnaj’’ replied, Kt qu’ost cc <pii inene la 
liallebarde 1 " adiling, after a pause, ropinion ; 

e’est done snr ropinion qiril faut travailler.'* Diderot, 
DWlcmbert, Ibutlos, Helvctius, Hufion, Turgot, Marmontel, 
iise«l to meet in his rooms in the palace, and also seveial 
of Ihc pliysiocrats above named ; and Madame de Pom- 
padour, who affected the patronage oi i>liilosophy and 
science, sometimes came to j<>in them and converse with 
thorn, .'\mongst them, when they were alone, subjects 
were sometimes discussed in a tone wliicb w'onld not have 
pleasotl the royal car. Thus, one da}", ^Mirabi^au having 
said, The nation is in a deplorable .state,” Larivierc 
replied in prophetic w'ords, It can only be regenerated 
by a (’on([Uest like that of (diina, or by some great internal 
convulsion ; but woe to those wdio live to sec that ! The 
French jieoiilc do not do things by halves I ” Adam Smith, 
during his stay on the Continent with the young duke of 
Ihiccleiicli in 17GI-GC, spent some time in Paris, where 
ho made the actiuaintance of Quesnay and some of his 
followers; he paid a high tribute to their scientific services 
in his Wealth of Nations, and W’ould have dedicaletl that 
work U) Quesnay, had the latter been alive at the time of 
its publication. 

At the age of seventy Quesnay went l>ack to the stiuly 
of mathematics. ]Io thought, w'o are told, tliat he had 
discovered the quadrature of the circle, and was not pre- 
vented by the remonstrances of his friends from printing 
his supposed solution of the problem. He died in 1774, 
having lived long enough to see liis groat jiupil, Turgot, in 
office as minister of finance. Quesnay had married in 
1718, and laid a son and a daiigliter : liis grandson by the 
former was a member of the first Legislative Assembly, 

The cconoinic writings of Quesnay are collected in the vol, 
of tho Vrinci}>nHx published by Guifiuiiinin, wdth 

prefntic and noU'u by Eugene Daire. TIis writings on inedicino and 
wirgCT}" have now only an historir interest. They were as follows ; — 
1. ObfscrvdUonjt sur Ics ef'rts tie htaaujnie^ 1 730 ami 1 7f»0 ; 2. Esaai 
physique sur V^yonumie anhmile avec Vart <te gu^rir jmr la saigude, 
1736 and 1717 ; 3. JiccJtcrches critiques ct historiques sur Vorigine, 


^ Tlieso Mdmoires were first printed by Quintln Crawfunl in his 
MHanges d' llUttnre ei d^ Littdrature, 1806, and again in 1817 ; they 
have since been pubfiahetl in the Collection des Aldnmires f'elati/s d la 
JUvolutitm Fran^ise, 1824, and also in the fiihliolli^He des Udmoires 
d tJfistoire de Frewes petulant le JS^ Sidcle, 


[ Irs divers dtuts, el Ics progris dc la chirunjic fu France (said to liave 
! been the joint work of (,)uesnay and I.ouis), 1714, ami, w illi slightly 
j alt<? red title, 1749; 4. Traite de la suppuration, 1749; 5. Trnitcdr 
la. gangrtne, 1749; 6. Traild des Jiirrr.s cuiitinurs, ; 7. (u’rser- 

rations sar ht conservation de la (said to have lieeii printed al 
lies along with the Tah/r.an Pcono'ina/tf), ITo.S. 1 1 is other 
writings were tlie ai tide “ Jivido.mre ” in t lie Knrtjrhqadic, and 
Rcchcrrhcs sur rdcidcnce d<s rerifrs (pknnrtriqufs, with n Frojet tic 
■nauvrauj' el&incnts dr gdowdtrir.^ 1773. Qnesuay’s Klogc Avas pro- 
luniiierd ill tlni AeaileniV of Seiences by (.ii‘an<.lje.'in fie i'oudiy‘(see 
tin*. Ibrrv.f il id that Ae.'uh my, 1774, l>. 134'. 'I here is a g-md por- 
traitor him, engraved by. I. Ch. l''rnn«;ois. whi<li is reprodiioofl in 
the J)idionufiirr. tt' Kconom if I'oJiliqrr of Cornieliii ajid (juillau* 

uiin. r.f. K. I.) 

QUK8NKL, l\\Sfii;ir.n (10.34-1710), Homan (^atholic 
theologian, was born in Paris on July 11, 1G34, and, after 
graduating in the Sorboniic. with distinction in IG.Tl, 
joined the Congregation of the Fatlicrs of the Oratory in 
i 1057, receiving priest's oniers in lf).50. In 1075 ho [uil)- 
li.shcd an edition of tlie works of Leo t1i(r Croat, in the 
notes to which the Callican liberties were dehriided. The 
tvork was consequently [»ut upon llu* Indr.r in the follow^- 
ing year, and Quesmrs relations with Ids eeclesiastical 
supmors became so strained that in 1(>S1 bo had to retire 
to Orleans. Four }'i?ars later, finding himself iin.'ible to 
sign a document imposed on all members of the Oratory in 
condemnation of Jansenism, lie tied to Prussels, w'hcre 
he was intimately as.sociated willi Arnanld, and where, 
encouraged by Idm, he ]niblis])ed in IG'Jl 05 a complete 
edition of tlie Jlitlt'.fif.ojs M<fr<dts sin' le Xoin'Ctfu Ttstn- 
mint, ii work of edification on winch li(‘ liad first begun to 
engage himself sh(:»rtly after joining tlic Oratory, and a 
pari of w’hieh had at>[)eared as early as alauit 1G71. Hie 
nature of its contents, and .still more tlie known sympa- 
thies c»f its author, made tlie l>ook an obji.-ct of nnw’’earying 
Jesuit bo.stilit}" ; Qucsnel was impvisone/l for a short time 
in the palac’e i.*f the archbislioi^ of Mechlin in 1703, but 
hap[)ily succeeded in escaping into Holland ; his papers, 
however (eomi»romlsing, it is said, to many persons);, fell 
I into the liamls of tho enemy, and long were to the V’ere La 
j Chaise his ‘‘pot au noir'^ (as he called it) by means of 
I wdiich he was able to darken the [uospeets of Jus atlver- 
j sarios as he chose. Tlie bull Fuigejufus, in which no 
: fewer Ilian 101 sentences fn>Mi tho .Pejlv.rioiis M'O'nles were 
condemned as heretical, was obtained from Clement iX. 
in September 8, 1713 (see v(4. xiii. p. 537). Qucsnel died 
at Amsterdam on December 1?, 17 Hi. A eonqilete list of 
his works is given by Morcri. 

QCFl'KLE'r, Lauhekt Adolpuk Ja< Qi Es (1 7l)G-1874), 
astronomer, meteorologist, and statistician, was born at 
Ghent, February 22. 179t>, and cilncatcd at the lyceum of 
that town. In 1819 he was appointed ]*rofessor of mathe- 
matics at the atliena nm of Lrussels ; in 1828 he became 
lecturer at the newly created museum of science and 
literature, and he continued to Indd that post until the 
mn^vuim was absorbed in the free university in 1834. In 
^^28 he was a])point( d directru- of tin) new royal observa- 
j tory which it had V>een decided to b und, chiefly at his 
j instigation. The building was finisheil in 1832, and the 
' instruments were ready for work in 183.5, from which date 
j the ob.servation.s w’ere published in 4 to vuliimes {Anufdes 
de r Ohaervafoi re AV»//f// de Pruj'i lies), but Qiietelot chiefly 
I devoted liiinscif to meteorology and statistic.s. From 
j 1834 ho was perpetual secretary of the Brus.sels Academy, 

; and published a vast number of articles in its Ikdletin, as 
also ill his journiil Corresjunidance Muthfjuatiqtie H Phys- 
ique (11 vols., 1825—30). He died on February 17, 1874.'^ 
Qn«tclet*.s nstroiioinical popera rt-fvr chiclly to shooting stars 
and similar phenomena, llo organiy.ed extensive magnelieiil and 

“ His son Eiinkst QuKTKf.KT (1825-78) MAS from 18.56 attached 
to tho observatory and in.a<le a great number of obvS<n*\'ations of stars 
Mith projier motion, from whicli a large cutalogue of stars is now 
(1885) being published. 
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metooTological olHcrvaliouH, and iii 18:i9 Ivo started iv^ulur observa- 
tiona of tbo neiio-lival ]»lieiu>nit*na of voi^otation, os]i»ccially the 
ftowfrin^ of jdaiita. 'J’lur results are givi ii in various ineinoira 
l^ublwlie i by tliu llnisvscls Aenib'iiiy an«l in hia ^vorks ^ur le Vlimiit 
tic In and Sur hi. l^Jn/sitjae tJn (ilohc l.bo kitti-i* lonus vol. 

xiii of the Anfinhs, ISdl). lie is, lunvr.vev, oliir'Ily known by the 
sUitistical invfi.sii^ations whioli oeeupird hini I'r jiu 1823 onward. In 
1835 he published his pi inciiKil work, Siir I' Jfo>fu/ic rf. le l>e.vc/oppc~ 
7ncfU tie sc,t (•>(■ //vstzi tie / ‘hp'ihjuc Snrmle (2d ed. 

coiihiining a if.suiii ' k>: liis sfatialieal rcsi-arehes ou the devcdop- 
ment of the phy>i-‘al aii.l ijjt«!ll»-etiial <iu.dities of man, and on Ui<^ 
‘*iiV(?rage mnn, ’ b«'i '; physically and iiiUdh etually euiisider»'<l. In 
1840 ho brought out liis AeV/v v d in'. A. JC. Ir i'>uc rt(j ii ant de 
Gohui'i! f t tj’i.ftini Sift' i't flh'orit: d-'s ]t/'uhtf.hili/t .s ffu-r srlniccs 

rmnilrs A. p (of whieh Sir J. Iler.s<.h«d wrott! a full aecoimt 

in I lie Edinhinyii Ih'v'.rtr)^ and iri 18 4S Du Sffsttlme Soria I rJ. tir’t Loi.'t 
ui Ir. rt f/ssr.d (lie tirat.'d to llie jn iiiee consort >. I n tlic-so works 
e shows luAv the ii'inihers rcjirosenting the iinli viilnal ip.ialitii‘.s of 
man are groujuMl r.iuiul the nuinbois lefern'ng to tlie “ avernge 
man” in a inaiincr o\nclly <‘orif;.spoiiding to that in uhicdi siiigh.i 
rt\snlts of ohservatitiii are grouped round tin; nn an result, so lliat 
the principle.^ <d the theory of ]irohahi lilies may he ap[*lied lo 
st»itistieal ifsearv.hes on tlie suitjecis. d'liese i«leas are further 
developed in vai i»»us pM]‘ers in the JJnlhtin aud in his //An/Jir*qfo- 
mctrif\ ou Mrstf rr. dr'i dijJ't't't tifr.'i Fumltrs *h: V ll'.witn.r (1871 ), in wln.di 
ho lays great stress .m tin*. iiiiivci*sal a[>[>lirahilit y of ilie hinornial 
law,- -• accru'd in g t«:) wld-h the numlferof c-ts...s in wliiv'h, for instance, 
a certain heiglit occurs annuiga large un!iiher<'f ludiv^idiials is renre- 
sentod by an ordinat*- <»f a curve (tho binomiil) .sjunmetricany 
situatcil with I'og.nd to the ordinate rcpresciiliug tiio mean result 
(average heigh M. 

A »Ii*rai)4-«l /.’»• •// amr Ux I /V t * V.f Tnivaur •/<? 1., .<l . ,/. ?. f, by his nui*i] and 

assistant K. Muilly, I'nbiobftl ui Ih tu lS7r;, 

QUKTTA, a valley in l>alu(diistan, and tlic ino^t 
northofu district in llio [u’ovinco. It omlu-act's an area of 
about 90 r^quan; miles, and is sihruted near the Afghan 
frontier between 00' 2' and .‘30’ 11' X. lat. and between 
(56" dj' ami 07 ’ Iv long. Thu goiieral aspect t>f the 
country is iiilly, rr-cky, and sterile, itaiticulai-ly towards 
the north ; but in many ])arls llm s»»il is rich and good, 
yielding wheat, rice, inaddor, tobacco, and Jneerne, besides 
numerous grassi's. 'riio district has abundant <»rehard,s, 
furnishing gr.i)»e.s, ajkples, pears, pomegranates, ligs, itc. ; 
niedons and all kinds of haiglish vegetal des are also largmly 
cultivated, 'riic valley is \vateie<l by the Lora struam. 
Wild sheep, goats, and hogs alxnind in the hills of tlio 
fli.stri(it. The (dimate aj>[)ears to liealtliy and the tem- 
perature rnoderarc, ranging from 30" Falir. in the wdnter 
to about iSu’ ill the summer. Since 1876 (Quetta has 
been the. s<?at of a Mritisli [political ollicer. Its occupation 
secures tln.^ Ti-shin valley, lu.dds in check border tribes, and 
kee[»s o[>ea the roads of tho Kojak and (^’waja passes over 
the Khwaja Amrau range leading to Kandahar. During 
the Afghan c'>inj):iign.'^ of 1878-80 (^lueita fonj*ed the base 
of 0 [)eratU)ns oi the soiil.herii column. In 1879 a railway 
was eommem.'LMl to <\)iujttri, with a view to its being pushed 
on to Kan.;ialiar. 'blie liini .starts from the »Sind railway 
system at J^ukkur and runs r/u. Ja(*ol»abad to and is 

now in course of constj uction to Quetta : it is to be termed 
the Sind Pishin railway. Quetta (or Shal, moaiiing li^ie 
fort ” or kot "), the. cajutal, is situated at the northerly 
e.vtremity i»f tho \alley, near the li(*.ad of the TJolan Pu.ss 
and close to llic Pishin valley, at mi elevation of 59(d0 fei'-t 
above the Icud of the >sea. The town is surroundcil by a 
luud wall ; in its centre, on an artificial mound, iV; a fort 
\Y]ii(.'h commands a very fmo and exten.'-’ve view of the 
nei gli I H>u I'i n g va 1) cy . 

QUEVKliO VlLLLdAS, Fkam i.sco ( 1580 -1645), the 
greatest satiric writer of 8i^ain, was bf»rn in 1 580 at Madrid, 
where his father, who came from the mountains of Burgo.s, 
was secretary to Anne of Austria, fourth wife of Philip IL 
Early left an orphan and without oilu^r protection than 
that of his guardian, IL Agustin de Villanucva,prothonotary 
of Aragon, the young man oducHte«I himself and chose 
hi.s own career. Full of zeal to coiKjuer all kfiowledge, he 
betook himself to Alcaki, tho nearest university to Madrid, 


j where in a few years he covered a vast field of study, 

I acquiring a knowledge of classical and niotiern tongues - of 
' Italian and French, ilcbreAv and Arabic, of philosophy (or 
I what passed by that name), theology, civil law, and 
’ economics. His mastor.s were astounded at his erudition, 
and his fame rcvacbed bt-yond Spain ; at twenty-one bo 
w'as in corresj^ondenco with Justus Lipsius on questions of 
(Ircek and i/atin literature, and the great scholar loadt^l 
liini with praises and treated him as an equal. These 
years of study left a groat and ptu'inancnt infhicnco on 
Qiiovodo’s style; to tliem arc duo the pedantic traits and 
mania for ijuotations which strike and otTcnd ns in most 
of his works. 

Tho licentiate of Alitala iio.\t betook himself to the court 
and mingled w'itli tho corrupt .society that .surroundiMl 
Piiilijt III., or rathor the duke of Lerma, then the rcul 
ruler of Sjiain. Tho oynical greed of the iniiiistor.s, the 
inefliiiioss of their fiattorens, tlio corruption of all the royal 
ollicers, the financial s(;audals, the sbaniolessncss of tlie 
women, bruUilized by the low place given lo tliem in 
family life and by tlie [uactices of a purely formalist 
religion, formed a spectacle w'birdi soon awoke in t^uevedo 
his talent as a painter of manners. At Madrid or at 
Valladolid, where tho coiirt^nisidcd from 1601 lo 1005, he 
mingled freely witli these intrigues and di.sordeis, and socm 
lost the ]>nrity of his morals, but not his indepiu^tleuce, 
hi.s uprightness and integrity. Fr(3iri this jauiod date hi.s 
first '((////« .satirical fantasie.s in which the .s]»irit 

and manner of Lucian and Dante are combined. “ Dream 
of Skidls/^ “The Possessed Algiiazil/’ ‘‘The Stables of 
Pluto/’ “Tlie Madliou.se of Love,*’ such arc the title.s of 
the.se earliest w'ritings composed in 1607 8, which in som».‘ 
degree recall the “Dances of Death” of the later Middle 
Age.s ; the author i.s transported in sleep to liell, wliere he 
a.ssisi.s at the long and lamentable procession of im.-n of all 
coiidition.s, professions, and trades who in()V(3 toward their 
punisliinent, c.bul in their mo.st cbaractcri.stic vices and 
absunlities. The series wa.s continued from 1612 to 1622 
by “The World as it is ’’ and tlui “ Kovimv of VVitticism.s.” 
With the Orcamn may bo as.sociated certain w'orks of similar 
scope and tone, r.f/., everp one arf'<rnihiA to IForZ-.s*, and 
Forhine rroole J{casontthif\ where Jupiter in concert Avith 
Fortinio, whom he has cau.sed to stop her wheel, orders all 
kinds of men instantly to ri'sume their true nature and the 
condition they deserve : thus the physician boconie.s a 
hangman, the accu.sed a judge, the painted lady a duenna 
and witch, and so forth. 

In 1609 QnevtHlo entered into rehition.s with the famous 
I). Pedj'o Tellez (liroii, duke of Dsnna, with whom his 
fortunes were linked f(.»r more than t.. n years. The duke, 
celebrated for Ids bold enterprises of Avar against the 
Queen of the Adriatic, for hi.s share in the conspirai'y of 
Venice in 1018, for the luxurious splendour of hi.s vffcrogal 
rule in Sicily and Naples, and finally for Id.s terrible dis 
grace, recognized Queve.do’s unusual merits and made liiin 
his ,sfM?retary. Thus between 1611 and 1620 ho leaimcd 
politics, -tlio one sauence which he liad perha|)s till then 
neglv.c.tcd, — initiate<l himself into the questions that 
divided Europe, and penetrated the de.signs and ambitions 
of tho neighbour.s of H]>ain as well as tlie secret history td' 
the guilty intriguers protected by tlio favour of Philip II L 
Tlie result AA^as that he wrote several political works, 
j)articularly a lengtliy treatise, The Policy of (hod and 
the Government of Chrint^ in Avlii(?h he lays down, the 
duties of kings by displaying to them how Christ has 
governed His church. The disgrace of the duke of Osuna 
(1620) reached Quevedo, who w'as arrestod and exiled to 
La Torre de Juan Abad in New Castilo, where he possessed 
lands and of which be afterwarcb became eetgnio^^ 
Quevedo, though involved in tho procmi a^inst the 
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iluke, remained faithful to him in his misfortunes, and 
bore exile and prison with resignation. On the death of 
Philip nr. (Slst Mare-h 1021), he recommended himself 
to the first minister of the new king by eelebratiiig Ids 
acces.sion to power and saluting him as the vindicator of 
public morality in an elegant e]»istle, in the style of 
Juvenal, on 77*^ Present I/a/nfs of (he Sf^iriiards, Olivares 
recalled him from his exile and gave Jurn a charge in the 
palace, and from this time Ciuevedo resided almost con- 
stantly at court, where lie acquired a position of great 
weiglit, only comparable to that of Voltaire in the France of 
last century. Like Voltaire, he became a sort of oratde, and 
exercised in 8]>ain a kind of political and literary jurisdic- 
tion duo to his varie<l relation.s and know- ledge, but €3S]»eci- 
ally to his biting and iinbridleil wit, w hich had no resjicct 
of [persons and laid bare every sore. Ocneral politics, .social 
economy, wnr, h nance, literary and religious <pie.stions, all 
f(dl under liis dissecting kidfe, and he had a dissertation, 
a pa!n[)lilct, or a song for everything. One daj" he is <Io- 
fonding St James, the s^ile patron of Spain, against a 
[Kjw'crial cofei’ie that wished to associate St Teresa with 
him, and meeJing these antagruiists with tlio vehemence of 
a warm patriot and the learning of a ]»rofe.ssioiial theo- 
logian ; m^x't tlay he is w'riting against the duke of Savoy, 
tile liiddon cucm^' of Spain, or against the measures taken 
to ch iTigc the value of the cuiTen(‘y ; or once more ho is 
engaged with the lilerary school c»f Ijongora, whose affecta- 
tions and designed olcscurity of styles seem to him to sin 
against the genius of the Castilian tongue. Ami in llic 
mil 1st of this imvssant controversy on every possible 
subject he tiruls time to compose a comic romance, Don 
Pahhi of (1 titjO), -a masterpiece of sparkling verve 

and fun, wliich adiniraiily continues tlic series of L<narUlo 
tie Tonnes and (JmntfttL de Alfararhe^ — to [‘cn a dissertation 
on The CtmsUnuif and Patience, of dtth (IGJl), to translate 
St Francis tli» Sales ami Seneca, to comj»ose thousands of 
verses, and to correspond wdth Spanisli and foreign scholars, 
Ihit (jiuc.vodo w’as not to maintain unscathed the high 
position won by his knowledge, talent, and biting wit. 
The government of Olivares, w’hich lie had weh.'omed as 
the dawn of ajudif irtal and social regeneration, made things 
worse instead of bett( r, (!ommitted fault n[)ou fault, and 
led the country to ruin. Quevedo saw this ami e ndd not 
luild his peace. An anonyinou.s petition in vcr.se onuincrat 
iug to the king in .strong term.s tJic grievances of bis .sub^ 
jects was found in the early jiart of December 1031) under 
tlie very iia[»kin of Pliilii> It wa.s .shown to Olivants, 

wdio oxc.laiined, am ruined’'; but before his fall he 
sought vengeance on the JibeJler. His suspicions fell on 
Quevodo, w ho had enemies glad to confirm them. Quevedo 
w'as arivsted on December 7, and carried under a strong 
e-sc-ort to the neighbouring convent of Loon, wlieni he. w-as 
ko]»t in rigorous coiifinement till the fall of tlic minister 
(23d Jaimiiry 1013) restored him to light and freedom, 
but not to the health which he had lo.st in hi.s dungeon, 
lie Inid little more than two years to live, and these were 
spent in inactive retreat, lirst at Di Torre de Juan Abad, 
and then at the neighbouring Villanueva do Jos Infantes, 
where ho died September 8, 1015. 

Qacvetlo was of iiiiiKlIo lu-i;d*t, w'ith hlai.-k, .som€\v)i»at crisp hair, 
a vo.ry fidr couiph-Nion, a Uro.bl fovoliciub J'ud very .sharp eyes 
alwayn funiisInMl with specitich^. 'Dio up^MT i»Jirt of Ida body was 
well built hut the lower part defornuMl : Ijo limped, nml his feet 
turui d inwards. Tliough of very dis.solute manm-is, he loved study 
most, and lived .siirroaudcMl hy hook.s. ffe had a table on whoel.s 
for reading in bi’d ami a stand that enabled him to reail Jit table. 
His couver.satioii, as ono might guess from hts books, was sjiarkling, 
full of unexpecteil tuiiis and slyiicsn, and many hoii-jiiots are 
ascribed to him. A few days boforo Ids death, as he was almiit to 
dictate his last will, the unrato w]io attestcil it invited him to assign 
a sum for music at hia funeral. MiUfic ! said the dying inau; “ let 
those vrho hoar it pay for that’’ 


As a satirist and humorist Qiievcdo .stand.s in tiov first mnk ot 
Spaiiisli wi iter.s ; liis other litinary work d»M-s not romit tnr msjoh. 
1. 1. t.diiflh t, in a !i*tU r of Fcbrnary 2. Hiiit*, cniU liiio a very 
h ariK'il man to be a Spaiiiaril,’^ and indrvd his cnidilii.ii wa.-i<>fa 
solid kind, but lie nu ntd af triil ion mvt as a liiimauist, {•hilt.soplu r, 
and moialisl, hut as the kta.ii polomif. writio-, tlio niiih ss 
till- pKiiitiiiid <»bsui\»T of .all that is wickod and arj.-.iird in hiimaii 
ualUTr, arid at flu- sainu 1 ime as a liiii.s]»t‘'l ii(axt.i.-r of slyhi and nt 
all the of thi* Spanish tongne. His style iiivlced is iiL-t 

absolntvly pure, .and ahi-ady fn-loiigs to tlic period of derarlotiei*. 
Qneye.lo, wlio n«li» n]< d so vvi-ll the bad taste of ‘‘onhisjn,’* fell Inhu- 
.seJf into aiiotln'i' fault and i roatcil tin stylo laih d roiK'optisin/’ 
wliirli hniiJs after anthiguous expressions ami “doublo fiiteiidioy. ” 
Hut, ihouglj involvi- I and ovt tohaiy.od witli idias, liis stylo, is of 
singular lorot.* and o] i;.pitality ; after (\'rvimle.s he is tin: greatest 
Spani.sh writer i»f the 17th eentiii v. 

Tlit-ro U nil ■. x<-€ Mi-nt ^ f«in i.ir c.f iju . i wruks ’.vlth a 

lift; of tti j: :m»tu.r l.y I>. A arclinswi IV n >. < r i (/lii /. ti, laili. 

xxiil. ji;ul xlviil.) ; liis poi-fW ul wiaK's’i!! ^ •! l.\i\ it iht- wiine f inti luidly 
fitifrd ny L>. l-:€»rcn/-;<» IsiiicT. (A. M. 1\) 

QUF/.AL, ur Quusal, the S[‘:viiish-.\incvioan name for 
one of the most beautiful of binl’-, .abbn-viutod from the 
Aztoo or Abiya Qm the last jiart of the com- 
pound word meaning fowl, and tin;.* hr>t, also A\rittrn 
Cvetrcfil^ the long fealhcr.s of rich green with which it ia 
adorned.* The Quezal is one of the 'rnoooNs ( 7 . <-•.), and 
w'a.s originaliv desciibcil by Hernandez l/listoria^ p. 13), 
whose account was faitlifully copied by AVilInghby. Vet tho 
bird nMimincd practically' unknown to (*niit]u>loLn‘s{s until 
hgured in 1 ^- 25 ^ from a. s|>ecimen belonging to L»‘ad beater,-* 
by 'rennnimrk (/*/. co/., .372) wlio, liowcvcr, mistakenly 
thought it wa.s the same as the Tn^a oi '})avonhivs^ a cmi- 
generic but (piite distinct s]nx:ies fioni I5razil, that liad jn.st 
been descril>e<l l:)y Spi.v. 3‘ho .seiciilific thiterniination of 
the Quetzal bird of (Vntrnl .America seems to liavo been 
first made by Donrqrarle in I82(), as Tn^tjon paradistvs^ 
according lo liis staleinent in the Zirological Society's /bv>- 
ncittnffs forls.37 (p. 101) ; but it is not known wlicther the 
fact was ever publislied. In 1 832 the Rnjisirn Trivfvsire^ .a 
literary and scientitic journal juiiited at .Mexico, of Mhich 
few copies can exist in Kurope, contained a (?onnnunicatiou 
by Dr J'ablo do la TJave, describing thi.^ species (witli 
which ]jo llr.^t became actjiiainted prior to 1810, from 
I examining more tlian a thv.i:n si>ecimeiis obtained l>y the 
natural-liistory cxpcdilkui to New Spain and kept in tho 
palace llie llctiro near .Madrid) imdor the name by whicdi 
it is now commonly know 11 , l^ha roniamis Tlu'se 

facts, liuwever, l>eing almost unknown lo the rest of the 
world, Donhl, in tho. Zoological l^roe, * ttltajs for 1835 (p. 23), 
wdiilc pointing out 'romiiiinck's irn*r, ll.e sperde.s the. 

name of 'l'ro*/oii n spdf ndras, wliicli it boie for .some time. 
Vet little or nothing wa.s generally known alxait the bird 
until Dclaitrc sent an nCi‘ount of his meeting with it to the 
E*'k(t fin Mffftde Savant for 181.3, which wa.s rcprintci.l in 
the Rcrne /foolotjvine for that year (p]». 103-135). Tii 1 8 GO 
the nidificatu»n of the sjiecies, alKUit which .vtr.nige stories 
had been told to the naturali.^t last named, wa.s deter- 
miyetX onvi its eggs, of a ]mle l>iui.sii green, were procuied 

* 'rin:*- Moxii-riii ili ity Quet/al-coatl li.'iil lii < gvmT.iily tnins- 

Lib'ti *' Foatlicrcil Snnkc.’’ from llu? 77/?;/.'.«7, or bird, and eoatl^ 

.sinkc, iis also I'l-rtain king'i or chirfs, ;jn.l nemy plnri'K, Qm-tAal- 

apan, l^nctzaltepcf, .and Qnc/-il!.t'ii;m;_M. t!ion;.di ji.rilirt]*:! some of the 
bist Wert* iiaivictl directly iroiii tin* ]u*rsonajcrs (<g*. Iktnontft, Xnfive 
llace.s 0 / the S/iife.n, vol. v., rndex). Qnel./;d it/li is £>aiti to be 

tin? emerald. 

“ This .speeimon bad been ‘Tivoa to Mr (’annini^ (a tribute, perlnips, 
to tli« statesm.'in who ln»asted tlial. he b:id “<':died a Ne-w World into 
c.xisteMco to redre-i.s the b;4);i)icc of the Did’') by Mr 8ebeidey, a diplo- 
niiiti.'il, and w.is tln-n thought to be nni'pie in Europe- ; but, iipyrt from 
tliose whuh h;nl reaclnsl 8p:ui), wheiv tlay lay ne^deeted ami imde- 
.srrihod, Jaine.;^ \ViI.son .s.ays {Iflusfr. Zfn^Jogyy pi. vi., text'; th:«t others, 
were brought with it, nml tliat one of them was given tti the Ivlinburi^h 
Mu.senTn. On ibe 21st day of the sale of Ibillork’s Museum in 
Ijot 38 is cnteml in the Catalogue a.s “The Tail FeatlM-r * f n (u.ngni- 
ticeiit uiideserilKKl Trogon ” and probably Iwlonged to this 

• ]“>« la Llave*K very rare and intci-esting memoir -w.ay reprinted by 
M, Salle in tlie Revue ei l€agef.xin tie Xooiftgie for 18 G 1 (pix 23 3 Sh 
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hy Mr Robert Owen (P, Z, >S'., 18G0, p, 374; Jhim^ 1861, 
p. 66, pi. ii. fig. 1); while furtlier and fuller details of ite 
habits (of wducli want of space forbids even an abstract 
here) were made known by ^Tr Salvin (/?>«, 1861, pp. 
138-149) from his own observation of this very local and 
rcmarkablo species. Its chief lioinc is in the mountains 
near Coban hi Vera l*az, but it also inhabits forests in 
other jxarts of ( biateniala at an elevation of from 0000 to 
9000 feet. 

The Quezal is lainlly so big as a 'rurtle'Dove. The 



Qiirzal, rruili? uti<l fcinaff. 

cock lias a fine yelh>w bill and a head bearing a rounded 
crest of filamentous feathers ; lanceolate scapulars over- 
hang the wings, ami from the rump spring the longGowung 
plumes wliicli arc so characteristic of the species, and were 
so highly prized by the natives prior to the Spanish con- 
quest that no one was allowed to kill the bird when taken, 
but only to divest it of its feathers, which W'ere to be worn 
by the chiefs alone4 Tliese plumes, the middle and longest 
of which may measure from three feet to tljree feet and a 


I half, with the upper surface, the throat, and chest, are of a 
resplendent goIdcn-grecn,^ w’hile the lower parts are of a 
vivid scarlet. The middle feathers of the tail, ordinarily 
concealed, as are those of the Peacock, by the uropygials, 
are black, and the outer white with a black base. In the 
hen the bill is black, the crest more round and not fila- 
inentous, the uroj^ygials scarcely elongated, and the vent 
only scarlet. The eyes are of n yellowish'-brown. Southern 
examples from Costa Rica and Veragua have the tail-coverls 
much narrower, ami have been needlessly considered to 
form a distinct species under tlic name of P. mdaricensU, 
There are, however, some good congeneric species, P, anti 
sutnuii^ P, fulyidua, P, aurirep.^ and P, jxiimimvx, from 
various parts of 8outh America, and, though all are beauti- 
ful birds, none possess the wimderful singularity of tlie 
Quezal. (a. n.) 

QUKZALTENANdO, a < ity of Guatemala, capital of 
the province of its own name, lies on the 8iguila in a 
fertile district about 25 or 30 miles to the west of Lake 
Atitlan, on the high road between the city of Guatemala 
and the Mexican province of Chiapas. It has a catliedral 
and other public buildings, carries on the manufacture of 
cotton and wool, and contains from 20,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants, mostly Indians. In the days of the Quiche 
power Quezaltenango, or, as it was then called, Xelahiili, 
was one of the largest and most tlourisliing cities in the, 
country. The Spanish city was fouiide<t by Alvarado in 
1524. 

QUIETISM, a peculiar form of ^fysTTCTSM (y.r.) within 
the modern (.^‘athoHe Church, mainly associated with the 
names of Madame Guyon and Mn;uKL DE ]SIolinos ( 77./'.). 
See also E|!:n elon“. 

QUILIMANE, or Kflimank (the former being the 
Portuguese spelling), a Portuguese town on the east coast 
of Africa, at tlie head of a district of the province of 
Mozambique, lies 1 2 miles inland from tlie month of the 
river QuiJimanc or Qua Qua, which, an independent 
stream during the rest of the year, daring the rainy season 
becomes a deltaic branch of tlie Zambesi, with which it is 
connected by Mutu, a cross channel or ditch. ^I'lio town 
lies on the north bank of the river at a point where it is 
j still about a mile broad, and as many as lifty coasting 
I vessels may bo seen at a time in the harbour. Large 
steamers are obliged to lie off the river mouth till high 
tide. Almost all the European mercliants live in one long 
acacia-shaded street or boulevard skirting tlie river, while 
j the Indian merchants or Banyans occn|)y another street run- 
ning at right angles. The natives liave their hut clusters 
liid among the tropical vegetation which begins at the very 
end of the street and rapidly passes off into the uninvaded 
swamp' forest. The whole site is low and unliealthy, and 

tlio Portuguese have done next to nothing to iintirove it. 
The total pojmlation is between 6000 and 7000. Quili- 
manc, at one time the capital of the Arab kingdom of 
Angoza, was seized by the Portuguese in the 16th century, 
and became in the 18th and the early part of the 19th the 
chief slave mart on the cavst coa.st of Africa. In modern 
times it lias been the starting point of several exploring 
expeditions — notably of Livingstone's up the Zambesi to 
Lake Nyassa in 1861. 

QUILL. See Featheks and Pen. 

QUILLOTA, a town of Cliili, at the head of a district 
in the province of Valparaiso, lies 30 miles by rail north- 
east of Valparaiso, on the south or left bank of the 
Aconcagua, about 20 miles from its mouth. It is one of . 
the oldest to^^ms in the country, and since the opening of 
the railway in 1863 it has grown so that in jxipulation 

* Presented 8 x>ecimen((, if exposed to the light, I080 inuciT of. their 
beauty in a feur years, the original glorious colour becoming a dingy 
greenish-blue. 
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(11,369 in 1875) it is exceeded only by the capital and 
six other towns. It is famous for the quality of its chiri- 
moyas (Anona CJm'imolia) and lucumas ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood there are rich copper mi ues. In 1822 and 1851 
it suffered from earthquakes. 

QUILON, a seaport town in Qnilon district, Travancore 
state, Madras presidency, India, between the towns of 
"rrevandruiri and Aleppi, in 8 ' 54' N. lat. and 76** 37' 1C. 
long. It is a healthy town, and contained in 1881 a popu- 
lation of 13,588. It enjo^’s great facilities of water com- 
inunication, and has an active export trade in timber, 
cocoa-nuts, ginger, pepper, itc. The outer point of the 
tow'ii (Tungacheri) is slightly elevated above the adjoining 
ground, and contains high cocoa nut trees. Besides Ixnng 
a very projecting point, Quilon is rendered still more 
unsafe to approach by the bank of hard ground called the 
Tangaolieri reef which extends some distance to the south- 
west and w^est of the point and along the coast to the 
iiortliward. Thine is, however, good ani^horage in a biglit 
about 3 miles from the fort. Quilon is one of tJio oldest 
towns on the Malabar coast, and eontiniied to be a place of 
considerable importance down to tlie beginning of the IGth 
ceiitiii y. It was garrisoned by a strong Britisli force from 
1803 to 1830; but the subsidiary force has since bcim 
reduced to one native regiment, whose eaiitonments lie to 
the east of the tow n. The town is 385 miles south w est of 
Madras. 

or Qi iMJ'Kii CouKNTiN, a town of France, 
formerly the capital of the county of C’ornouailles, and 
now the chief town of the department h'inistcu’e, is situ- 
ated 158 miles nortli-west of Xanles and G8 niile.s south- 
east of Brest on llic railway between those towns. I’lie 
delightful valley in which it lies is surrounded by high 
hills and traversed by the Stcir and the Odet, which, 
meeting above tlie town, form a navigable channel for 
vessels of 150 tons during the re.st of their journey to 
the sea (1 1 inilos). ^^Tth its communal population of 
15,288, Quimper ranks iu Finistcre next to Brest and 
Morkiix'. The only articles in which it lias any consider- 
iilile trade, are tish and marine manures; and in 1882 the 
total movement of the port w^as 31 vessels (2076 tons) 
entering and 3G vessels (3352 tons) clearing. 'I'lie real 
interest of the town lies in its old churches and it.s hi.stoiic 
associations. Of tlie old town-walls a few’ purtion.s are still 
preserved in tlie terrace of the ep»iscopal palace and in the 
neighboLiihood of the college. Quimper is the seat of a 
bishop belonging to the province of Rennes, The cailiodrak 
dedicated to the ^nation saint Corontiu and erected 
between 1239 and 1515, has a fine fai;ade, the pediment 
of wdiich is crowned by an equestrian statue of King 
Orallon, and adorned (like several other external parts of 
the building) witli heraldic devices cut in granite. Two 
lateral towers with modern sjiires (1851 56) and turrets 
reach a height of 217 feet. The total length of the build- 
ing is 303 feet and its width 52, the length of the traiise[»t 
118 feet and the height 66. The nave and the transept 
are in the style of the 15th century, and the central boss 
bears the arms of Anne of Brittany (I 176-1514). The 
terminal chapel of the apse dates from the 13th century. 
In the side chapels arc the tombs of several early bishoj^.s. 
The high altar, tabernacle, and ciboriiini are co.stly works 
of contemporary art. *1310 pulpit panels represent episodes 
in the life of St Corentin, Of the other churches may be 
mentioned St Matthieu, rebuilt at the beginning of the 
1 6tli century, with a line belfry; the church of Locmaria, 
dating from the 11th century; and the college chapel, in 
the Jesuit style. The old seminary is now used as a 
poorhouse, and there is also a lunatic asylum in the town. 
The public library in the town-hall possesses 25,000 
volumes. The museum built in 1869-70 contains archae- 


ological collections and about 1300 paintings and dra wr- 
ings. In 1868 a bronze statue of Laonnee the inventor of 
the stethoscope (born at Quimper in 1781) was orocted in 
Place St (v^orentin. 

Quimper, or at least its suburb Looniaiia (which lies below tho 
town on liitj left. IkiuU of tlie CXlet), w:i.s oecnpifMl in ihe lime 
of the, Koiiians, ami miii)'*rnu.s traces of the aiuieiit tbuinhitious 
still exist. At a hiter ]ieiio<l Qiiinip<T he/riinc the ca]iitul of 
Couioiinillcs ami the lesith-m e of its kiijj.rs or liercilitai v counts. It 
is saiil to havtr been ilialJoii Meur the Great) wlio brouelit 

iho name of (/oinoiisilli's fnuu Groat IJritain ami foumbal the 
bishopric, which was liir:t hf14 by St t'oriuitin about 405. llo pI, 
count of Gorm*uailles, mariyin;r tiic .sister ami heiress of Duke 
Conan iu imitcU the. cuuiilship with the duchy of lirittaiiy. 

Quimper was surroumleil hy walls in the course of tlic lotJi 
century. Jt suil'en-d en atlv in tlje loral wars of .siicces.sio.'i. In 
11141 it wa.s savagely sacked hy (Jh.iih.’s of llloi-s. Moufort did 
not suc(*e-ed iu his altein]it to take Ihe by storm on August 

11, 1345, but it ojioncd its gales to his smi di.-hii IV. in 13(54 
after tJic victory at Auray. At a lab.u* periu.I it sidetl with the 
League, Besides Laejiuec, already un litiouc*!, it has given birth to 
Kergmdeii the navigator, Kivrou the eiiii<“, Ilardouiu the auti- 
quary, anti Count; tie- Came. Doiibth;.:s on account of its di.s- 

tanoe fniiu the capital, Qiiimi>f*r, like Carpt-nlrns ami Lundernerni, 
lias umleservedly bocu made a lieipicnt butt of Fremli popular wit. 

QUIN AULT, PuiLii'FF. (1635- 1688), a dramatist of 
merit, and the only hhiropean writer who Ims made the 
opera libretto a work of literature (so nnudi so that the 
[popularity of opera may be said to be not a little due 
to him), w’as born at Pari.s on June 3, 1635. He was 
edueated by the liberality of TrLslan, tJie author of 
Jfarirfune. His lirst [day was produced at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne in 1653 when Quinault was only eighteen. 
It- is .said that it was the occasion of an important innova- 
lioii in dramatic liislory. Tristan had (dfenal it and it 
liiul been accepted as liis own at the [u'iee of a hundred 
crowns, which, though little enough, wtis twice the regular 
price of a few years before. When Tristan told the actors 
that it w^as the work of a novice they wished to throw’ up 
their bargain iiud only held U'* it on the terms of a ninth 
j>art of the receipts. Tlie piece sucecedi.‘d and Quinault 
folluw’ed it Qi», but he also read for the bar ; and in 1600, 
wlien he married a widow- with money, ho b(uig]it hiin.self 
a pplaoc in the (Jour des Uom[»tes. Then he tried tragedies 
(A[/rij>pfry ike.) witb more success limn desert, lie re 
ceived one of the literary pendons tlien l eeent ly established, 
and wa.s elcc;ted to the Academy in 1670. 

Up to this time he had written some sixteen or seveiv 
teen comedies, tragedies, and tragi-comedies, of which tlie 
tragedies were ino.^lly of very small value and the tragi- 
comedies iKPt <pf inueli more. But liis comedies - esi»eeially 
Jii.s first [piece Lcs //Ama/U Im7i,yrr<t (Hi5l) 

(which has some likeness to Moliere's A'toun.ii^ and wa.s 
wdtli it u.sed to make up Newcastle’s and Dry den s »SVr 
M'trtin Mar-all)^ Ac FanlCnav Amunrenx (1659), and L<( 
J/c/r (1665), [)erha[»s the best- - are much belter. 

None c>f these styles, how'ever, made Quinault worthy of 
a ^Jacc here. In 1671 lie contributed to the singular 
miscellany of Pat/rkr^ in which Corneille and Moliero also 
had a hand, and which wa.s .set to the njusic of Lulli. 
Here he showed a remarkable faculty for ly rical drama, 
and from this time till just before his death he confined 
himself to eoinj)osing libretti for LulU’s work. This was 
not only’ very profitable (for lie i.s said to. have received 
four tliousand livres for each, which was much more than 
w'a.s usually [*aid even for tragedy), but it established 
Quinault’s reputation as the master of a new style, — so 
much so that even Boilcau, who had previously attacked 
and satirized his dramatic work, wa.s converted, le.^s to the 
oj>ora, w hich ho did not like, than to Quinault’s remarkably 
ingenious and artist-like work in it. Ilis libretti are 
among the very few which arc readable without the music^ 
and which are yet carefully adapted to it. They' certainly 
do not contain very exalted [X)etry or very perfect dram€u 
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Tiul they are quite free from the ludicrous doggerel which 
(not merely in Kngliisli) has made the name libretto a by- 
word, and at Ihti same time they liave <]uite enough dra- 
matic merit to earry tin* reader, niiich more the spectator, 
along willi them. It i.s not an exaggeration to say that 
QuinuuU, coming ut tlm exact time when opera became 
fashionable cm t of Italy, Iiad very inucli to do witli estab- 
li.'^hing it as a [icrmam-nt I'airopeau (/inre. His first 
piece after /'st/:hr was a kind of ckissie.al inasipie, The Feamt 
iff Isore and lutr,;/, us '2). Tln n came Cadnms (1674), 
tlicn in lh*‘ same year ami tlie three following Afwfe^ 
T/dsce, At i/s (one of his best- liked pieces), and Isis. All 
those, it may be ol)scrved, were classical in snVqeet, and so 
was P/nserj)ine (1080), which was superior to any of them. 
The 'Triunipk of Love (1081) is a mere ballet, but in I'l rsce. 
and PhavVm Qiiinanlt returned to the classical 0 }>era. 
Then he finally deserted it for romantic subjects, in which 
he was even more suceessfid. Aniadh (IG84), RoUmd 
(1985), and ArniuF (1080) are his masterpieces, the last 
lK.uiig the most famous and the best of all. It should 
perhaps be observ’ed that the very artificiality of the 
bTeuch lyric of the later 17th century and its resemblance 
to alexandrim.'s cut into Icngth.s were aids to Quinault in 
arranging lyri(*al dialogue. Lulli died in 1G87, and 
Quinault, his occupation gone (for the two laid now 
w^orked together for nuuv than fifteen years, and it would 
probably have been ^iilficult to find another composer 
equally well suited to Ids librettist). l>ecaine devout, began 
a poem eallefl the “destruction of Heresy,'^ aiul died on 
November 26, 1688. The best edition of his works is 
that of 17ii9 (Paris, 5 vols.). 

QUlNt^J^, Aiuong botanists there is a difference of 
opinion wliether or not tlm quince is entitled to take rank 
as a distinct genus or as a section of tlie genus Ft/rus. It 
is not a matter of much imjKuianee wdiether we call the 
quince Vyrns Cf/donia. or Cf/donia vuhjaris. For practical 
purposes it is perliaps lndter to consider it as di.stiuct 
from FyniSy dillcriiig fn)m that genus in the twisted 
manner in which the petals arc arranged in the bud, and 
in the many-ccllcd ovary, in which the numerous ovules 
are disclosed liorizontally, not vertically as in the pears. 
The quinces are rnucli branched .shrubs or .siuaJl trees with 
entire leaves, small stipules, largo solitary white or pink 
flowers like those of a i>ear or apple, I‘ijt with leafy calyx- 
lobes, and a many-c.eilcrl ovary, in each coll of which are 
uurnorous horizontal ovules. The com ji ion quince is a 
native of Persia and .\natolia, and iTcrluaps also of Greece 
and the Crimea, but in tliesc lattiT localities it i.s doubtful 
whether or not tnc plant is not a relic of former cultivation, 
liy Frauchet and Sava tier P. Ct/dania is given as a native 
of Ja[)an with tlio native name of “ luarounicrou.” It i.s 
certain that the Greeks knewv a common variety upon which 
they engnd toil scions of a better v.-triety which they called 
xvooivtoi/, from Cydon in (/r<.:le, wliencc it was 
and from which the names (Nilonia, Gwlogno (Italian), 
Coudoiigner uml Going (French), (^uitte (German), and 
Qiuuce have been derived. Pliny (//. A", xv. 11.) men- 
tions that the fruit of the quiiict?, Malum cotonciun^ warde«l 
off the infiuencoof tliO evil ; and other legends connect 
it wllli aiicit nt Greek mythology, as ex empiif led by statues 
in which the fruit is r(q>resented, as w'cll as by re[»rescnt- 
ations on the walls of Pompeii. Tho fragrance and 
astringeacy of tlie fruit of the quince ur «3 well knowm, and 
the seeds are use;! mctlicinally for the sake of the muciUige 
they yield when sc>,vked in water, a. iieculiarity which is 
not met wdth in i^eans. This mucilage is analogous to, 
and has the same [irojierties as, that which is formed from 
the seeds of linseed. In English gardeiM three varieties 
are cultivated — the apple-shaped <]uincc, the pear-shaped 
quince, and the Portugal quince; the last-uamed has larger 


fruits than the other two (4 inches in length, 3-^ in 
width), of a rich yellow colour when ripe and with loss 
astringcncy, hence it is better suited for culinary and con- 
fectionary pnr[»oscs than the other two, but is said to be 
sonnnvhat more tender. The common 4:[uince and its 
varieties are very largely used as “ dw'arfing ” sjtocks on 
which choice pears arc cngmftcd. The elfect is to restrain 
the growth of the pear, incretise and hasten its fruitful- 
11 CS.S, and enable it to withstand the etiects of cold (.see 
lloRTteCLTUUK, voL xii. p. 213). The common Japan 
tjuince, Pyriis or Cf/donia japonica^ i.s growm in gardens 
for the sake of its flowers, wdiich vary in colour from 
<u'eamy white to rich red, and are produced during the 
w'inter and early s]>ring months. C. a recently 

introduced shrub from Japan, bcar.s a j»rofusion of equally 
beautiful orangc-retl flowers, w'hicli are follow'cd by fruit of 
a yellow colour ami agreeable fragrance, .so tlxat, w'hen 
crooked with .sugar, it hnins an agreeable conserve, as in 
the case of the ordinary' quince. The fruit of tlm ordinary 
Japan <juiTxce is tpiite uneatable. 

QlJlNCY, a city of the Pnited States, th{‘ county seat 
of Adams county, Illinois, occupies a limeslone blnlf 125 
feet above low water mark on the east bank of tlu* Missis 
.sippi at the extreme western [wint of tJie iState. '1 lie river 
is crossed here by tho great bridge of the Hannibal and 
»St Joseph Jlailroad. Quincy Hay, an arm of the river, is 
tlie finest natural harbour for steamboats on the ripjurr 
Mis.si.ssip].»i. I>y water Quincy is 160 miles ab(.)ve St J.onis, 
and by rail 263 miles south-west of Chicago c/a Galesburg. 
Commanding an extensive view', being well built, having 
excellent waterworks, and forming an important c<Mitro in 
the railway Hy.stem of tho region, Quincy i.s botli an attrac- 
tive and a ])rospcrous ]>lace, witli very mi. see I Ian ecus in- 
dustrie.s. Among the pulilic buildings arc tlio court hon.se.s, 
St John’s cathedral (1877), a medical college (1873), a city 
library, and several hospitals and asylnm.s. The population 
in i860 was 13,718; in 1870, 24,052 (1073 coloured); 
and in 1880, 27,268 (1508 coloured). liUid out in 1825 
or about three year.s after the arrival of the tir.st white 
settler, Quincy wa.s made a town iu 18.31, and a citv in 
1 B30. 

QUINCY, a town.shipand seajiort of the United Stales, 
ill Norfolk county, Massaehu.se Its, on a small bay of its 
ow'n name in the south of Massachu.se Its Hay and 7 miles 
south- south east of J3o.ston by rail. It Ls best knoAvn for 
its great granite quarries, in connexion witli which was 
constructed ill 1827 the first (horse) railway in the United 
Htate.s, and as the birilq>laco of Governor John Hancock 
and Presidents John Adam.s and Jtihn Quimry Adams. 
Among the princijjal. building.s— chiefly situated in the 
village, w'hich lies on an elevated plain near tlie centre of 
the townsliip - are the granite towii hou.se, the .so-called 
Adams Temple (a church erected in 1828), beneath the 
ixortico of which are the tomb.s (»f the tw’'o 1 ’residents Adams, 
the Adams Academy, a homo for infirm sailors, a public 
library, and the mansion.s of tlie Quincy and Adiiin.s familie.s, 
wdiosc estates occujiied the greater portion of the towusihip, 
Quirfey, w’hich till 1792 formed part of Hraintrce, had 5017 
inhabitants in 1850, 6779 in I860, 7442 in 1870 and 
10,570 in 1880. 

QUINCY, JosiAH, Jk. (1744-1775), bom in Boston, 
Mass., 1744, is the most eminent of a well-known family 
whoso founder emigrated to New England in 1633, At 
the time of Ixis death, at the age of thirty-one, ho had won 
distinction as a lawyer, and his }>Iacy was secured in history 
os among the most elo<iuent, the most ciear-sight«d, and 
tho most devoted of the men who led the American colo- 
nists iu the measures preliminary to the rovoltition In 
1707 he entered upon the public discussim of {)oUticat 
questionj^ maintaining with great ability and courage tho 
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duty of his countrymen to resist any encroach men ts upon 
their right to seif-go vernment. In 1770 he wrote An 
Addressi of i/te Merchants^ Tradem^ and Freekolder^ of Jiostoti 
in favour of a non importation Act, asserting, at>out the 
same time, in a iic\vspai>or article that Americans would 
“ know', resume, assert, and defend their rights '* l>y the 
“ arts of war ” if the arts of ]>olicy ” should fail. In 
December 1773 he took an active and leading part in the 
town -meeting which virtually ordered the <lestruetion of 
the (jiirgoos of the tea ships in Btestoii harbour. The appeal 
to the other towns for help to sustain Boston against the 
enforcement of tlio consequent Acts of Parliament was 
writtim by him ; and soon after there appeared under his 
own nanuj Ohstrvfttiona ontke Uodon Port JyULvd.lh ThaujhU 
on. Civil Socu it/ and Standhuj Anniv^y his longest and most 
important j)olitical j)a}»er, which made him a marked man 
both in England and Anierii'a. He sailed a few months 
aftei’Nvards for England \vith the apjiroval of the leading 
revolutionists, to present, though unolhcially, to tlie ministry 
and otlier public uieii the grievances and the determination 
of the colonists. After six months failing health- he had 
long b«;en threatened vvitlj consnm[;tion compelled him 
to return liorne, and he died on shipboard as the vessel 
was entering the harbour of Uloucester, Massachusetts, 
April 2G, 1775. 

A iiienioir writlca by his unly son, J<»siAn Q.riNCV (1772 -18<U>, 
CMiiininiii,'.’ hi.s liiV, e'*rn’si»en'U-in:c. :iim 1 tin? OhstrvfttloHs on the 
i\,rt Jiili, v.as jiublLshefl in 1825 (2tl vd. 1874}. ’I'hi.s only 
(jjuiin v, juu., boi'ii ill l»osl(»Q ill I'cliruary 1772, ]iv«d 
t:» bo tiiiKs tlHi iigc of his falhor, ami tilled public stalions 

fur rijoro ycnr.s than liis futljcr livo<l ; In; w.is a irnunluT of (/oiigrcs.s ; 
iluring tlio cY»-n(.ful |.n.Tii>'l fifiin 1 SUo to lsI3 ; na tlivsecoml mayor 
of Ibistoii his sago ity and ciwigy iu^^uivd tlni future pi\».vjurity of 
flint city : in Congress ho mainlrduod at tin: In.'.id of the losb-ral 
p.u ly tin? wiih ihn disastrous fVuo.ign poli<*y <*f tin? adiniiiis- 

tritiuiis of Ji'fb i .<oii Hint -Madison^ and tin? dangorous growth of tlio . 
siavo -puwor, wlii'-.h ho in'vor oousial to o]>)>uso ; as prnsidonLof Har- 
vard (.‘ollt'gi; for sixteen y oars (1820-45; In? inciviusod ihu ii.^ffnlnfiss 
and itddod to llm iiillurneo of that .s<at of learning. Ho wroti.- a 
hi.'doryof f ho irolloge for two huvidrod yoars, whioli was also largely 
a history of ^la.ss;n?husctts. Ho iliial in ,)imo 1861 in the ninety- 
third yoar of Ids ago. A lifo of him, by hi.s yoiingost son Faluiuinl 
Quiin'V, an n.'complishoil jecliuhir and well known author, was )»ub- 
lishiid in 1867. 

Q U IN E'r, Ex*<; A K ( 1 S03 - 1 87 5), was born at 1 lourg cn • 
Brosse, ill the departmciit of the Ain, Eniuee, on February 
17, 1S03. Mis fatlier, Jerome Quiiiot, lia<i been a com- 
missary ill the army, but being a strong republican and 
disgusted vvitli N'apoleon s usuiquition, he gave up hia post 
and resided either at Bourg or at a count ry housi? which he 
possessed in the neighbourhood, devoting him. self to hcien- 
tilic and mathoniatical study. Edgar, who was au only 
child, was much alono, but his mother (whose name was 
Eugihue Ko/.at Lagis, and who was a person of education 
and strong though somcwliat unorthodo.x ndigious views) 
exercised great iiilluence over him. He was sent to schcad 
first at Bourg and then fit Lyons, where he took no part 
in a celebrated burring out wliioli led to the expulsion v( 
liis tjcliooifellow Jules Jaiiin. On leaving school his father 
wished him to go into the iv’»iy and then suggested busi- 
ne:s.s. But Quinet vv'as dcterinincil ui)on literature, and 
after a time got hLs way. His first publication, the Pah- 
li’ttvs du Jnif ICrranfy appeared in 1823. Being struck 
with Herder\s Philosophia dvr Geschichtey he undertook to 
translate it, learnt German for the purpose, published his 
work in 1827, and obtained by it considerable credit. At 
this time he was introduced to Oousiu and made the 
acquaintance of Michelet. Ho liad visited (.Jermany and 
England before the appearance of bis book. Cousin pro- 
cunni him a post on a Government mission to the Morca 
in 1829, and on hia return he published in 1830 a book 
on £a Gr^ce Some hopes of employment which 

he bad after the revolution of February were frustrated 


by the reputation of speculative republieaiii.viiii which he 
had aequircfl. But he joined the stulf of the AV/v/c dvs 
Deux Mondvit, and for some years contributed to it niiiuer- 
ou.s essays, tlic mo.st rcinarkabJe of vvliieh was that on 
Lcs I'ipopces Franeiiises du Xlleine Siecle,” an curly 
though not by any means the carlie.'<t ap[»ieeiati(>n of tlie 
long-neglccled r/u inruns dv f/eatc. A kftstyrns, his first ori- 
ginal work of const-qiieneo, appeared in itS.'lJ. 'I’liis is a 
singular pro^^e [»oem in laugiuiL't? sometime.^ rather bom* 
bastie but often beautiful. tly aftervNards he married 

Minna Mon'*, a Cenmiri girl with whom he liad fallen in 
love some years bi-funx 'Iheii he vi.sited Italy, and, l>eside8 
writing main’ cs.says, ] ro<hu e<l two ]kv; tm.<, ( I 835) 

and Prometldv (I83N), whicli lu iug -written in verse (of 
which lie was iH»t a iiiasb r) are inl’nior lo .1 •?/.«. In 
1838 ho pnbli.^Jied a vlgia-ons Jvply in Str.iu-.s's Li/v of 
and in that year he received tlie Lejii.ii of Honour, 
In he \va.s appoiiittsl prohssor of Kvoiiin literature 

at Lyons, where lie began the brilli.'int conr.u of lectures 
afterwards embodied in the Crni^ dtM P. Unions. Two 
years later he wa.s iraTj.sferred to the (.\»llegc de France 
and thii'Gcniv dr.< itself ii|»peaied (1842). 

Quillet's ]‘arisian jn*ofess(*rship was iiu. re noti>rious tli in 
fortunate, owing, it must be said, to liis ow n f.iuU. His 
chair wa.s one of >Sonthern Literature, but. neglecting his 
proiun* subject, he chose, in conjunction with .Michelet, to 
engage in a violent [»oleinic with tlie J(-.-iiits and with 
Ultrainontanism. d'wo books bearing exai tl^- these titles 
apj>earcd in 1813 and 1844, and coritiiiiied, a,*, was usual 
with Quinet, the .sul.».stance i.»f his loctui'e.'^. Tlie.se excited 
so much disturbance ami the author .so ob.-tinatcly refused 
t(> coidino Iiini.self to literature [irojier tlint in 184G the 
Government put au end to them — a course, which was not 
di.sapjiroved by the majority of his colU ag,i.ie>. By this 
time ()iiinct was a pronounced ropuVJican autl sinuetliing 
of a revolutionist. Me ai»piuired iu arms duriig the dia- 
lurbariocs which overthrew Louis Lhir?[q>e, and w as elected 
by the department of the Ain to the (Amstitneht and tlien 
to tlie Legislative As.soinbly, where he iigiucd among the 
extreme Uadical iiurty. lie had j»ublislieil in 1848 Les 
Jlevofntions d' [t’divy one of his ]>rincipal tliougli not one 
of his be.st work.s. Ho wrote numerous pamphlets dur- 
ing the short lived second nquiblic, attacked tlie Koman 
expedition with all liis slreiigtJi, and wa.s li<»in the first au 
uncompromising ojipmu nt of rrince Louis Naj^iJeon. He 
wa.s banishc-il from Franct* after the ryofjt d and e.stab- 
lislied hiin.seif at Brmscl.'j. Ills wife liad <l]ed .^ome lime 
prcviou.sly, and he now married Mademoi.selle A>.'^aki, the 
daughter of a Houmunian [»oot. At Brii.c-eks lie livcil for 
some seven years, during which he published Ai ^ AV7*7/v^ 
(1853), a dramatic p':>em, Mandr dv Siv Afa\ <}n:*di- ^854), 
a stiuiy of Unit beformer in which ho \ cry givally t .vagger- 
ate.s F^aiute Aldegonde's literary merit, :nid suine other 
books. He then moved to Veytau.x on tJie shf>re t»f the 
Lai^e of Genova, whore he ooniinucd to reside till the fall 
of tho empire. Hcio Ids j>on was busier than ev\T. In 
18t)0 appeared a singular l>CK>k .sonu what alter the fashion 
of Akitfivt rns entitled Mt rlin fFn<'hon(< nVy in 1SG2 a 
UiMoire dv la Campaata dv IdlSy in 18G5 an elal:»oruto 
book on tlie French Hesolution, in which the author, 
republican as he was, blamed tlie acts of the revolutionists 
uns]iaringly, and l»y th.it. means <lrc\v down on hiniscH 
much wrath from more thoroughgoing paitisan.s. Many 
pamphlets date from this jicriod, as d*>eH La Creatam 
(1870), a third book of tlie class of A/ia;<vcrits and J/cr/m, 
but even vaguer, dealing not with historv, legend, of 
philosophy, but with physical science for the nio-st part. 

Quinet had refused to return to Frajice to join the 
Liberal opposition against Napoleon 111., t>ut imniediately 
; after Sedan he returned. Ho W'as then restored to his pro- 
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fessorsliip, and during tlie sicgo wrote vehemently against 
the Germans. He was elected deputy hy the department 
of the beine in 1S71, and was one of the most obstinate 
opponents of the terms c»f peace between J’Vancc and 
Germany. He eontiiiuod to write till his deatli, which 
Dccurrfxl at Versailles on the 27th March 1875. Xc Sw*je. 
tie Pfirin ft l*i Df/'f/ise A'fdio/iftle appeared in 1871, La 
Ktquihlviuf in b'^72, A/c/c df L ILriU in the year of its 
author s death and after it. This lias been followed by 
tlii^e volumes of le: ters and some other work. Quinet had 
already in 18;>S |.niblis]ied a .semi-biographic book called 
llUtoirf dr mf.< Jdirs. 'I'lie wliolo of his very numerous 
works, tin; chief of which have, been already named, have 
appeared in a uniform edition of whicli .some thirty volumes 
are now publislied. His second wife, in 1870, pul>li.shed 
certain Mfnioirrs d' K*iL There is in iLiigli-di an elaborate 
Ktirly lAjf and WrUinya id' Kdi/ar Quinrtj by It. Heatli 
(London, 1881), but it d‘.)Cs not go Ijcyond the year 18-12. 

Quhict’s chnrsu t'-r w.is oxtivmoly a7in:ihl<s and his to liis 

niother, Itirf noeomits cd' his i rirly life, aiul so forth arc lik‘dy al wuj'h 
to make him Ho was also a man of f^roat moral coii- 

soientinusnoss, and as fur as inlontimi wont ])oifootly disinlorostod, 
though it may j»orh:i|'S b:- <nioslion(‘'.l wlnjllnT tho flisajipinntmont 
which lie mot uitli Tor yoars alYor the rt.*\ fdiition of Foliniary had 
not an ins‘;nsil)Io inlluviioo in dotci niining liis rLpublioanism. But 
ho never li*m)>ori/<Ml, and, as has bLoii said abovi?, ]io.->itatod not to 
eriticizo his own [»ai iy as sovoroly as his ti])|i<»ii('nts. Ho Iiail, how- 
ovor, as a writer, a IliinUer, and a ]»olitieian, drawl)aoks whe.h pre- 
vontod him from takingthe first rank, aiul >\hkdi will pruh.ably make 
hia works, exee|»t llio-a; wlihdi are ]>urely personal, h ssand Jess read 
ill tJio future. As a wj iler liis chief fault is want of concent ralmii, 
ua a thinker and in-lil irian vagueness and want of praet ieal deter- 
ininal.ion. His \>oik is very exteu'-jive and abounds in ]»ass:iges of 
great b'Muty. IhiL no single book of his ean bo called n master- 
piece, and in.nK.' is <»f sin h a kind tJiat the reader feela tlie siiliject 
te have been ihoroughiy treated in aceordauce with a definite and 
consistent priiieifde or sei ii^s of piineiph.*s. Of verse he had but 
little Command, and his :il.tundance. iu a certain kind of ejrusive 
prose wants chastisement and erit i<-isiii. The singular rhapsodies, 
of which in tin* bo;;ks A/ta^n'nfs^ and Ln (h'f^tUioti he 

has lelt; great stoiar, arc h'o ililVuse, too inorganic, and too devoid of 
coherent and pordtivi-. intention to rank very high. Tiny arc more 
like rceouled dn. Hvis than anything »dse. His historical ami philo- 
sophical woik:> on the <ilher hand, though showing nnich reading, 
fertile tJioiighf, ahnndaiit facility of e.\j»ri-s.sion, ami occiisionally, 
whon^ [irejiidiee does not eonn* in, acute judgrmnt, are rather (as 
not a few of tliem were in fact) reported lectures tlinn formal 
trcati.sc.s. Mis ilietorieal power was altcigether .superior to hLs 
logic.'tl power, and the iiatuial eonso(pn‘Jicc is lliat lii.s work is full 
of cont raiU'-tions. These eontradietioiis were, moreover, due not 
merely to an ineapaeity or an iiii williiigne.s.s to argue stiieily, but 
al.so to tlie pi't-sein'C iii his mind <A a large nnmher of iinroiisisteiit 
task's and pi .’judie--s wliieh he eitlnw could not or w<uiM not co- 
ordinate into an in t( lligilde creed. Tlius he has the .strongest 
attra'.:tion for the oirtures jiie .side of iiiedianalisin and catholicity, 
th<? strongtst repuhion for the icsli iclioii.s whicli mcdia.-val and 
Catholic institutions imposi.-d on iiulividnal liherty. He refused to 
submit bim.self to any foiin of p<isitivc orthodoxy, yet wlicu a man 
like Strauss ]>nshi-d nnorLhodv.-xy to its extreme limits ()iiinet 
r- volted. A.s a politician lie act<-d with the extreme Kadicals, yet 
univer.sjil suffrage, th<^ cardinal doctrine of Ihnlicalisiii, disgn.sted him 
as niircasonaldo in its prineijilc and dangeious in its rcMiIbH His 
pervading eli iracteiistic, tlnuefore, i.s that of an elorpiciit vague^^, 
Vi ry stiiiiubiting ami touching .at tinit*s, hut as defn irnt in coercive 
three of niatliu* as it is in histiiig preci.sion and elegance (if form. 
Hois less inaeouiato iu fact Mian Miclielet, Imt In? is also much less 
onc-ideatsi, and the result is that lie sc!d..nn ftltains to tin*, vivid 
n* presell tat{< HI of which Mielndct was a master. ((1. SA.) 

QUINTINE, the most important of iho active i»rincdj>le 8 
contained in cincliona bark (.see Cinchona, vol. v. p. 780). 
Although tlie Milue of this bark in the treatment of 
intermittent fevers became widely known iti 1038 through 
the cure of the counte.ss of Chinehon, it not until 
1810 that any attempt w.as made to determine definitely 
the active principles to which its propcrtic.s were due. In 
that year Gomez of I dsbon obtaineil a mixture of alkaloids 
treating an alcoholic extract of the* bark with water 
ui^l then adding a solution of caustic potash. To this he 
the name c»f cinchonino. In 1820 two French 


chemists, Pelletier and Caventou, proved that the cin- 
chonino of Gomez contained two alkaloids which they 
named ipihune and cinchonine. Some years afterwards 
(piiiiidine and ciiichonidiuo were discovered, and subse- 
ipiently several other alkaloids, but in smaller quantity, in 
different varieties of the bark. 

A 7 iC 7 /ziVyy. "- 3 'hc alkaloids appear to exist in cinchona 
bark chiefly in combination with cinchotannic and quinic 
acid.s, since solvents of the alkaloid.^ in the free state do 
not di.ssolvc out any from the powdered bark. The 
cincliotaiinic acid apparently becomes altered by atrno- 
sj[)ht‘ric oxidation into a red-colouring matter, known as 
cinchono-fulvic acid or cinchona red, which is very 
abundant in some sp(;clcs, a.s in C. i<nfciruhra. For this 
I ri‘asoM tho.se barks which, like C. Caiimya, C. ofliriuttL’s^ 
an<l C, Ledyrr 'inna^ contain but little colouring matter are 
preferred by manufacturers, the quinine being more easily 
extracted from them in a colourle.s.s form. 'Iho value of 
cinchona bark for the nuinufacture of (juinine dc[u.‘iid.s ou 
the amount of cpiinine snlphntc that can be j)repare(l from 
it in the crystalline form. The exact mode of extraction 
adopted by manufacturers i.s ke[>t a profound secret. 
That hitherto adopted by' the Indian Governmont for the 
preparation of the cinchona febrifuge (see below) b.'is the 
merit of .simplicity, but the whole of the alkaloid present 
in the bark i.s not obtained by it. Tliks inctiiod is to 
exhau-st the })ow'dercd bark as far as possible by mc.ans of 
water acidulated with hydrochloric acid and tljcn to pre 
cipitate the mixed alkaloids by caii.stic soda. Anolhor 
method w'hich is said to give better result.s (ronsisls in 
mixing the pow'dcred bark with milk of lime, drying the 
mass slowly W’ith frequent stirring, exhau.sting tlie powder 
with boiling alcohol, removing the cxces.s of alcohol by 
di.stiJlalion, adding suflicicnt dilute sulphuric ficid to di.s- 
solvc the alkaloid and tJirow' down colouring matter and 
traces of lime, 4'C., filtering, and allow ing the neutralized 
liquid to depo.sit crystals. The .siiliihatcs of the alkaloid.s 
thii.s obtained are not equally soluble in water, ami tlie 
sulphate of C|iilninc can con.scipiently be .separated by 
fractional crystallization, sin<^e, being less .soluble in water 
than the other suIpJiato.s, it crystallizes out first. 

The quinine of coinmerco is the neutral .sulphate, 
containing 7 A molecuhj.s of winter of crystallization, and 
having the formula (G._,j,H.>.iN/).,)o. H.JSO 4 1 - l/'H/!). AVhen 
crystailizod from alcohol, or wdien dried over snl})liuri(; .acid, 
it contains only 2 mo]eciile.s. Cownley lias shown that 
the sJilt containing 2 molecules of water i.s the most j)cr- 
manent one, for when the commercial sulphate containing 
7 A molecules is ilried at 100 “ C. it becomc.s anhydrous, 
and when subsequently exposed free’y to the air it rajiidly 
absorb.s 2 inoleeules of water ; and that the commercial 
.salt, if ex])osed to tlio air, effloresces until only 2 mole- 
cule.s of water arc retained.^ 

Tw’o other suli>hates are known. Tlie one contains a 
.single equivalent of acid, and in commerce beans tlie name 
of acid sulphate or soluble sulphate of quinine ; it is 
sol aide in 1 1 parts of water, but with considerable diffi- 
culty ill absolute alcohol. The other sulphate contains 2 
equivalonts of sulphuric acid, is very solulile in cold water, 
but quite insoluble in ether; it i.s not an article of commerce. 
Both these sulphates ciystallize with 7 molecules of water. 

The neutral sulphate of quinine occurs in commerce in 
the form of .sleuder white acicular crystals, which are very 
light and bulky. It is soluble in about 740 parts of cold 
water, but in 30 of boiling water, 00 of rectified spirits of 
wiiio (sp. gr. 0*85), and 40 of glycerin. Its solubility in' 
water is lessened by the presence of sodium or magnesium 
sulphate, but is increased by nitrate of i)ota 8 siuni, 

^ P/tam. Jour,, [dj, vol, vlL p. 189* 
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chloride of ammonium, and most acids. It is not 
soliihlc in fixed oils or in ether, altliough the pure 
alkaloid is soluble in both. It bccoines phosphorescent 
on trituration. When ]n'escribed it is generally rendered 
more soluble in water by the addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid or of citric ficid, one drop of the former or ^tha of a 
gniin of the latter being used for each gi*ain of the 
sulphate of <|uininc. 

When a solution of <]uinino is exposed to sunlight it 
assumes a yellowish or brown colour due to tlie formation 
of ‘Spiinirctin,'’ a ])Otly which is isomeric with quinine but 
lias not an alkaline reaction, is not i)rccij»itatcd by tannin, 
ami has an aroniatii; as well as a bitter taste. Quinine is 
precipitated from its solution by alknlios and their 
irarbonates. It is vtuy soluble in solution of ammonia, 
and also sliglitly soluble in Hrno water. 

'Die acid solution of sulphate of quinine is tbioresccnt, 
especially when dilute; it is levogyrate ; and when a 
solution of chlorine is first added and then ammonia an 
enierakl green colour, duo to the formation of thalleO(|iiin, 
is devel«.)ped. This tost answers with a solution contain- 
ing only 1 part of quinine in nOOO, or in a solution 
containing not more than .jo J.ro bromine bo used 

inslead (»f chlorine, 'fhe lluorescenco is visible in an acid 
-^<‘liitiou (‘ontainihg one part in iMIQ^OGO of watt'r. 

<^>iiinim! forms with siiljhnric acid and iodine a com 
[«ound known as hera|»atliito, 3.S(’),H.j. GI 

wliich possesses optical properties similar to those 
of tounmdine; it is solul'le in 1000 parts of boiling water; 
ami its sparing solubility in cold alcoliol has been utilized 
for estimating (juinino (juantitatively. The other fdkaloids 
are rtistinguisJiod from quinine thus: -quinidine resembles 
quinine, but is dextrogyrate, and the iodide is very in- 
soluble in w^ater ; tlio solution of cinchonidine, which is 
h-‘vc»gyrate, docs not give the lhalle(><[iiin test, nor iluor- 
ivs,*t.;rice ; cinchonine resembles cinchoTiidine in these 
res|»oets, but is dextrogyrate. 

(\niinierciid .sulphate of quinine frequently contains 
from J to 10 per cent, of the sal[»hale of cinchonidine 
owiiii^ to the use of barks containing it. The sulphate of 
cinchoinMine is more s(»luble than that of quinine ; and, 
when 1 part of <juiiiiiie sulphate suspectetl to contain it is 
nearly dissolved in 21 |»arts of boiling water, tlie .snlphatc 
.of quinine crystallizes out on cooling, and tin? cinidionhlino 

found in the clear mother liquor, from wliich it can bf? = 
precipitated .by a solution of tartrate of potassium ami 

‘diuin. .Samples of quinine in which cinchonidine is ; 
])resent usually contain, according to ITessc, a smaller j»cr- ! 
centage of water than the ]>nre sulphate, the cinchonidine j 
salt exendsing a reducing intbience on the quinine salt in : 
this respect. '^JVaces of quinidine are also sometimes, 
thongli rarely, found in commercial ijuinine, but, since 
(juinidino is even more valuable ns a ineilicinc than quinine, \ 
its ])n'.senco docs not diitract in a medicinal point <»f view’ 
from the value of the hitter. 

(Iwiiig to its voluminous cliaractcr, as mueli as 18 per 
cent, of water may remain present in apparently dry 
samples id sulphate of quinine. If it loses more than 
1 t'G per cent, of water when dried at 100^ O. it contains 
ail excessive amount of moistiuw Owing to its variability 
in this res|HX’t tlie hytlrochh»rate of quinine lias been 
recommended a.s a more c<mstant .salt ; it also j^ossesses j 
advantages from a therapeutical ]»oint of view'. 

Sult>hnte of quinine manufactured from cuprea 
{llemijin pedum^^dala) is liable to contain from '10 to 
'90 per cent, of sulphate of homoquinino, wdiich almost 
c‘oincides in solubility with sulphate of quinine. Homo- | 
cjuinino has been shown by Paul and Cownley to bo 
dtMjomposod on treatment W’ith caustic soda into quinine 
and a now alkaloid, cupreine, in the pro|)ortion of 2 to 3. 


] They have also showm that cupreine is soluble in a solu 
j tion of caustic soda (dilforing in this respect from rjuiiiine), 

1 and lliat tlicreforo it is Ocasy to pre]>are sul]ilKd«; (|uiiiirie 
! perfectly free from either liomoqiiinine (»r cjqireinc. 8o 
I far as the medicinal properties of cii]>reine jind homo 
! quinine are at present known they a]>[»car to be of no 
I practical iiiiportcanctid 

j In conseq lienee of the high price of the alkaloid an 
: attempt was nmde a few y»‘ars since }‘y tlie (lovcrnincnt 
I of India to manufacture fruni ciiu?liona bark a rhea]) 
j febrifuge wliich slujuld repi.-sent the alkaloids n.mtained 
I in the bark and form a substitute for tjnininc. This 
I ciiieriirise met with siuh snceess that in l as much as 
8714 lb uf llic febrifuge were ]»re]>are<l ; and during the 
]»revions year 914 1 Ih were distributi rl. of which 4880 Ih 
W’orc sii[)plied to the (Government in.^titnt ions at a. cost of 
little more than a rM|»ee t»ei* tiunce*. 

This mixture is known as cinchona felaifuge, and ia 
prepared cliiclly from C. /?/.■'•//• whii.li siicceed'S better 
in India than the other sjieiiics in eultiv and grows 

at a lower iGevatioii, being consequeiilly [/roeiirable in 
large quantities at a eomjiarntiv ely lc»w j'rice. A mixture 
of the cinchona alkaloids, cemsistiag princi[»alJ 3 ’ of <’inchoiii- 
dine sulphate, with smaller i|iuiutiti»*s of the sulphates of 
quinine and oinclionine, is sold under the name of ‘‘ quine- 
tum'* at a clieaper rate than quinine. 

Ill 1870 the Indian (lovernmeiit i>urehase.l no li ss than 
81, GOO ounces of suljihate of (juiiiini*, besides 88.‘^2 cainccs 
i of tlu^ sulphates of cinclioninc, cinchonidine, and quinidine ; 
j but at the i»rcsi'nt date it is abh- to meet flic requirc- 
r nicnts c»f its cstiildishnicnts almost entirely* by the cinchona 
febrifuge priqiurcd at the (Government ]>hintation.s in 
India. 

.\lthoiigli (piinine is manufactured in the United Stales, 
a large quantity has been im]>ortc«l from hjirr»])C since the 
high duty lc.vicM.1 on its manufacture lias been removed. 
There is considerable ililHculty in ol>laining 1 rnstw ortliy 
statistics as tlie extent of the iiianufai-turo of quinine. 
The largest sale that lias taken ]>laoe in Ainerii’a ap]»ears 
to have been in 188d, w hen li tons wen; ])ut u]) to auction, 

; and in the same year 1G,000 ounces were sold in London 
and a similar quantity at Jlcrlin. 

JeObn. (Quinine arrests tlio movoinciits 
of tlio white coiqniscles (*f the blood, rendering them round 
ami clnrkly grariiilati*, amb by preventing tliem frt»m making 
exit from the blood vessels, diminishes or arrests 
the formation of ]»us in iidlamrnation and causes eontrac- 
iion of the .'^])lecn wlien tliat organ is enlarged. It acts 
upon the cerebro-s[Mnal nervou.'=: system, giving rise to 
hcadaclie and a sense c»f tension the l^rain ; tliese 
syriquonis maybe removed b}" the additit*ii n\ hvdroluoinic 
acid or j»rovented l>y the use of the hydrobromhle of 
«|uininn. [t acts iJirongh the syiiq^alhefic ma vous system 
on 'Sui heart, ami i.s thus callable of restraining all the 
animal processt-s which deveIo]> licat. orginic clianges, or 
museular action. It is antagonistic to atr(»jiine in its 
]»I)ysiologi<*al act ion. 

The use. of quinine in medicine dates from its discovery 
in 1820. I’ts chief value is as an aiiti]>eriodic, especially in 
intermittent fevers, but also in other diseases when they 
a.s.sume a ]»eriodic character, such as neuralgia, asthma, 
hoo[iiiig cough, t(rc. In blood poisoning, whether arising 
from natural or traumatic cau.ses, it ha.s been found of 
great utility. Its curative powers in aunstroke have been 
re|>eatedly |>roved in tlie Hast Indies, ami a dose of 
quinine will often cut ^liort an attack of catarrh if taken 
in the early’ stage. In malarial districts jicrsons have 

Pharm. Jottr, anti Trarus.y [3], vol. xii. p. -197, jus! vel. xv. j>. 
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btxin ox|.>08ed to miasmatic inllucnce without <iauger aft^r 
taking a dose or two of live grains of <|uinine out*e or tw'ice 
a day. Jn the sinallest njodiciiial dosos it is purely tonic, 
in largtT ones stimulant ; lnit it tliffcis Iroin other nuHlicines 
of the same ela-.s in tin*- stimulant action being longer sus- 
tained. Jn largt* dv)sc,s it acts as a .scilutive, and in exces- 
sive; ilosi^s it is pr.is(nii>us. In some individuals it pro- 
diicc.s an erytlc'riuiLOii.s eruption, and it is also known to 
act as an ijxytoe c. J..iirgo doses also sometimes produce 
deafness, and act injuriously in all inflammatory slates of 
the mucous rmunbrane. 

The other alkaloids of cinchona hark quinidine, cincho- 
iiidine, and cinciionine- - also possess similar properties, 
quinidine being even more etfeetual than quinine; but 
cirichonino. a])f)ears to prodmre nausea and gastric disturb- 
ance. TJiis i.s also the case with the ciiicliuna febrifuge 
prepared from C. ,sve»-//'z//yro. 

Until thf? year 1867 Uriglish niiniufac-luri'i's of rjuiTiino \v<r-. 
ontiri;ly ilotrinl.-rii upon S ml.h Ainovica for their sujuilios of 
i*iuflu»n:i h.irk, \vhi\‘h uorc ohlaiiuM] exrliisivcly iVoiii unenltivalcil. 
tm's, glowing rhiffly in Ihilivi.-i, I’nu, ;nnl I’hua'lor, tic* prin- 
rijial which wrre nsod for thu ptij-jiosc hfing ChirhoAn, 

: U. o/flcitntUs\ Itook. ; ( \ 7ni!.c}ornhj.r, Viir. PaJlnn^ 

How. ; C. Wt'iltl. ; C'. micrftnfht't^ Jil. .*in<I 1 *. ; arnl O. 

tirnrihdii^ Mulis. Since the oiili i\ aiioii «>f <'inclioi»a tn^os coiii- 
inciicr I in Java, Ucyloji, tni l .l;nii.iii'a, .several oflicr S|>«‘c*ics, 

aa well n.v: vai ict ic::: ruid hybrids cnltivatcd in tiiose countries, h.ivc 
been Recently f*. hriicifalify.. var. CftHsumy., Wc<ld., kmiwn 

ns llic c;i!i.>..iva of Santn Ki\ Inis been strongly rc«:*oiii mended for 
cullivatiojj, h-'cansc the >ih(uds <if h llcd trees aifonl hark eontaining 
a coiisid'Talih* ainoinst of <|niiiim' ; /V/nyr /rs/.v h.ns also he' ii lately 
intr'>hii*e.l irjio iIh.’ Tiidimi pkintatiems on aceounl of yiehling the 
valtiMhl(! alkaloid «inir«idiu(', as well as ((iiiniiif!. hut tlio last two 
have not us yt*t. Vkumj groAvn in .sntlicient (pjantitics to atVord 
in.irketahh* h u'k. ^ 

Tho li:.st tii)p'.rt:iti«m fiom Ttidia took place in 1507, since, which 
tiiUL* the cultivated hnk lia.s arrived iu Knropo in constantly 
iHcreasing 'luani ii ie.s, fi<»ndon being (Ikj <hief market for the 
liidiriTi h:iiks and AnistordHTii for lliose of ,lava. The prijie.i]ud 
sales tako ]>la''e in May, Jn lo70, when Tndiaii <’alisaya hark first 
cuMiuinttj !hc Knro]»euii markft, the imports into LiukIuu were tlie 
following : -cVnr*///*/! * .v/n'-‘//*///;/vr, 4:1. OnO tli ; f\ offJriha/fS^ ^U.noo 
Ih ; f.'ft / lOi'Ml n». During the l«sf, irw Ye.its Chichoiut Cali’ 
naya ha.s also heen eiillivaled extensively in JJolivia *incl in Toliina, 
United Sl.tle.s of rulomhia. and ibis hark, Avliich liad almost di.s- 
appeared from coniuu rce, is likedy in a few yeais to again become 
rtti availal.ili? sonre** of quinine. 

Tu tir ler to obtain lluj cultivated leirk a.s <‘cononii'*al]y as possible, 
expel imeiits were tnado sonic y4‘ar.s ago Iw M‘lvor ami othms 
whi'di re.suUf^i] in tlm di.-ci »\'.;ry that, if llm hark were iTinove«l from 
the trunks in allrrnatc .strip.s so as iu*t to injure the eamhinin, or 
aelivelv growing /one, a th-av layer of liaik wa.s fotiued in one year 
which was : icle r in tjjiiniiie than tlic original linrk and eipial in 
thickness to that of two or three years' ordinary growth. This is 
known in ' omue ty e a.s renewed hark. M'lu* ]'roe.o.ss ha.-» Ijccti found 
to be mo.-: t eouveidenlly jovif l i.sf'd wlien the trees arc tight yeaj’s 
old, at. w'hich age flic Kark .scpaiaie.s must cn.sily. Tlie yield of 
quhiim^ hiiN been asccij iiiic«l toincroa.se aimnally until the ch'veiith 
ynar, at wliich ir, .seems lo i.-.i.-h its nvi.^iinum. Tlie portion fif the 
trunk from wbi.-h tht? hark has ln'.i'!i lemovcd is soimdime.s prt* 
teefed by nios.s, tin* new b.irk wliicli bums i.s then di.'^fiii' 

gui.shed by I lie name of TU-isscd hark. 'I’lit* species whic}i*t iedd iJic 
largest ainonnt <*r ijiiiuine are by no nngins the ea::i*.T*l l.o enin^lle, 
anti t^xpcrincTits liare crin.segsieiifl v hce.n mafic in cniss-fei pili'/.atitni 
nu'l grafting with (he view of giving \igour of growth to dcli«*ate 
trce.s yif.'ldiiig a 1 irgi* amoiiufc of aJka](»id or of inerca.-ing llio yield 

' In J.tv.u t'/' A'.irs. <nn//irt7, juv^-fiiriXj /I’lsshfi'h'itva^ ainl 
J^e.p/f.ritiini. ; i\ i.fU is-^ var. afuptsiijoiiit , f!, ; f\ 

*''jh*pfr.ra. Mio. ; f . mirroUfui aud f '. ,v///rr/ V>/vy, Ib-w. In India. 
C. sure., i i-Ju't, C. v.iTi. uinfusfi/o.'nij crisf ut^ Crihiainytt , 

and fimiyhiif liunit, ;i:id t'i a 1* s -er e.vteiil D. VuliKoytt^ var.s. JloiivKiuiu 
and ; f\ mlrritt.O.tt , C. Ibvvv. , uTid t/. rtiUtUi^ 

R. arid P. , fonn fiiJ v a .v;ii;dl prop.jrti.iu of the ])la»it atious. Since 
Mr J. K. H^ovaid, tle^ eutin« Til guinolo^'.-t, p iiUetl out that C. Pahii- 
dmaa^ II«iw. , and V. virs. juvn ,\ira ^ Hannknrllfinft,^ and 

anf/hc’tf were likely to lead to di.'sappolutment as (juinine-yieldijig 
s|Xjcie.s, these, have been re[»l.'iced in tie*. ]‘l,‘iiit,itions a.s rapidly iw 
pojjsihle by the more valii.^ble sjieeios, of which f\ Pedyn'utna, yield- 
ing fi*»)m .5 to 10 per l ent. or even more of ipiiidne, C. offfrutniiSf and 
a hybrid Itetwecn (.*. qfjicinfills and (7, succiruhra which hiitf been 
named C* robi.tsta^ Trimen, are the moat important. 


in .strong growing trees aifordiiig but little quinine. Grafting, how- 
ever, haus not bei n found to an.swer tbe purpose, since the stock and 
the graft have been found to retain their res{H*eiiYe alkaloids in the 
natural proportion just as if growing separately. HybridiZHtioii 
nl.so is very uueertaiii, and isvoi’v dillieult to rrai ry out e Meet n ally ,* 
hence the uiethod of j»rojingatiiig tho U^st Muictics cuttings lia!» 
boon adopted except in tin* ease ot tbo.so wbU’h do not strik:^ 
readily, as in O. I^ctCyrri^iiut, in wbivdi the plants are grown frniii 
the .shoots of felled tiees, 

' -A few ye.ars ago it was discover<rd that n. hark im]»or1ed tnuu 
I the United States of Colombia under the name of eiqnea hark, and 
j derived from Ilcuujut pt duiiculnUi^ Truimfy and other .s[»C'.d<-s, eou- 
j taiiicil quinine to llu^ extent of A to *2^ ])cr ecul., and iu 1881 th»s 
• l>\ik was exported in enoruions (juantities frmn SantfiTuler, oxceo«l 
! iiig in .'iTnoiint the united importntiou.s of all the other einehona 
! balks; and by reason of its cheapness Miis has >inoc that dale hecii 
I largely used for the Mi.iinifaeture of rpiiuine. 

1 The impnris of eiuehoiia hark into famdon in 1851, incliuling 
' eu]M‘f?a hark, are st.'ifofl b» have heei] hfb-57 hale.s, into France 
; i‘271 hales, and into New York 5150 hales. 

i Ciiieliona hark as impfutevl is never nnifonn in quality. The 
I South- American kiml.s euntfiin a variable n»Imi-\inn; of infevioi 
; barks, and tlic enUivut-fl linliaii bark-s comini-c, iin«ler the iv-pee- 
j live, nam -s of yellow, pale., and veil hark-s a nnndier of varieties of 
! lunqual value. For this reason a SMinple fiom every b.rlo i.s 
aiialystsl before the. iinjmrtfttions are oMered for sale. 

I'he .alkahdds arc contained, .according to Ifovvanl, diiolly in the 
cellular ti.ssiu* next to tln^ liber. No dclinitc knnw|ed;La! has as \et 
been attaine«l of tlie c.'iact steps by whi< h quinine i.s fonned in 
! n.tture in Ih^; tissues of the hirk, nor Jiave tho nuiiicrons endcavoui s 
I tliat have been rnnde to ljuild up quinine aitilicially cir to iditain 
i sonic ide:;i of its enrnsf itntion by sjilitting it up into iu ciunponenr 
I jeirls been more suceossfiil. Nearly all that is kmovn at jnvscfit 
I I'.as rcsulled fn'in analy.ses of the leavc.s, hark, and rtud. Kituu 
: these it «p]>ears that quinine is javscnl only in small unantities in 
j the loaves, ill largm- qnnntity in the stem hark, and increasing in 
! jn'oportioii as it apjnoache.s the root, wlunv ({iiinine n]A(M*ars to 
I decre.u.se ami cinchonim? to im.n'caso in amount., although ihc nmt 
j hark is generally richm- in alkahdd.s tlian that of the stem. Tl.o 
j jiltitmie at whicli tho tvei.^ are grown i^einns loafh'Ctthe prodncli<ni 
I of «|uiiune, .siij'-e it has beim proved that the yield of quinine in 
1 {ijficinalis is less when tho ti'ee.s are ^qowu la-h.iw MnoO fci t than 
I above that elevation, and that e.mchonidine, quinidine, ami resin 
j arc at the .s::ime time iuciiais.cd in iunount. It ha,s also been shown 
I by Ihougliton that C. pmt wbiidi yndtls cinchonine hut no 
I quinine at a hi.nght of 6000 feet, when gi'own at 7800 feet giv*\s 
! nearlv as nmc)i erystalli/.'.*d .sulphate of quinine, ami alim.^s't as 
reiiiiily, as C. tiffiri/uf/is. Kar.slmi also a.si'ertained by expeiiiuonU 
iiiado at Rogota on (J. ht n'd/otia tliat tbe barks of one ilistrict w’ejc 
sometimes <tevoid uf quinine, while, those of thc**fsatue sjK'eies from 
ft neighbouring Kurality yielded lU to 4.*; per is nt, of tlie sulphate ; 
iijoieov'cr, Ih’ I >0 Vrij found that the hark (T C. r'y/tc///f//7.v cultivated 
I at Utakaniand varied in tho 3 'ield of quiniiie from 1 to !» per cent. 

I In tljcsi.j casu.s the variation m.ay liavc been due to aUitude. Free 
aec(*'<sof air to the ti -snes also seiuus to inerca.se tlio yiehl of quinine, 
for the renew<-.il hark is found to contiiiu more quinine than the 
magiutal hark. 

.Sn(} Pfiarmacoijraphia, 2(1 ert., pj) .^70; TldW.ird. Quinohttjy the lutst 
/nt/ian f’lu/itaHon.t ; \u Pfiitrm.'Jtfur. mid TVy/w.^., ne»*. 3, vol. Iv. pp. 640- 

; T-W, 7'Jc; J’.urOiolo'.v, J/.<.'rr'a Jh'Uiru ami Tha’apnutia \ Manna i tp Vi n- 

! c/iona ('n'iii-iitioft. (O. it. 11.) 

! QIMNSY. Sco Tonsilitis. 

j griNTANA, MANUEJb JOHJC (1772-18r;7), poet 

land man of letters, was liorn at NUidrid on April 11, 

' 1772, and after coiiq doting Lia studiea at Salamanca was 
j called tp Ihe l>ar. In 1801 lie produced an nnsucoc.^sful 
j tragedy .h'l Thique. TV.v<o ; hia l^layo (1805), a|)]»cal 
I inga.s it did Lotlio spirit of rosistxince to foreign ojipression, 
j wa.s much more succo.^ful. T’he first volume of his sotne- 
! what rhetorical and 8n[»erficial r/t/<cs* ilc EnpaTioli ti Cpfthre.^^ 

I in 1807, containing lises of Spaniards avLo Lad suecess- 
i j'l-illy opq»osod the enemies of their country, was similar iu 
motive, and at tho outhrenk of tlio revolution of ]8Cfi 
guintana, as journalist ( Vanedadi\% and SnnavarA 
paf ri6ticu\ as se^Tettiry to tbe cairtes and tbe regency, and 
also as “ the Spanish Tyriirus” {(hia9 d E» 2 *ana lihre^ 
1808), rendered important services to the patriotic (*ausa. 
On the return of Ferdinand VTI. in 1814 he shared th« 
fate of other “ liberals or oonstilutionalists/' and had to 
onduro six years’ iiwprisonineni in Pamplona, obtaining hU 
release only in 1820, when he was named presideat of tho 
department of jHiblic instiiitlion uh4OT the new- Goverj^ 
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nii^nt. Tlie counter-revolution of 18’23 again »lrovo liiin 
from office, to which lie was once more restorc<l after the 
death of the king in 1833. In 1835 he was macio a 
senator and ])eer ; and in I8fi5, at a meeting of the cortes, 
a laurel crown was placed on his h«id l>y Queen I na holla 
IL, w]n>H(5 “ governor he hatl been during her minority, 
lie died at Aladrid on March 11, iSoT. 

'.riio ivrirlcK of t>iiinfana form the l!)ih volume in Jlibailain-yra’s 
Bihiiofeca de Auior^.it K’^panol^*.^ (1S52». 'Hit! I.hir4l and last volume 
of the I'itlns a]>jieare4l in 1S33. 33in bio;^ra|thie.s oT Knin*/ do 
Hilhoa, ri/arro, 3hn Cid, tiu/.rnanel Ihieno, <;on<^nlvo de. Cordova, 
ainl oiie nr two others have been tranv-lated iijb> Kn^irlish. 

' QlMXTn/lAN (Al. Fahuts QciTNTiLiANUi^) was lx>rn in 
the <jb?i(aire Spanish town of (.’alngniJis (( ■alahorra), oii the 
Kbrv>, in the country of the Vasconcs. not later than 35 a.i>. 
(’oin'crning his family and Ins life but few facts reniain. 
Mis fallier taught rlietorie, with no great succes.s, at Home, 
and t^uintilian must have cenuo there al an early age to 
nrsidv', and must have there grown uj» to manhood. 33ie 
years from 61 to CtS he spent in Spain, probabl 3 ^ attached 
in some ca])acit 3 ^ to tlie rctinin.* of the ‘future emptuor 
(hilba, with W'liom he reMirned to tlie ca|dtal. Quintilian 
must have brought back with him a coMsi«lerable refaitation 
as a rbetovician. For at lirast twenty years after the acces- 
sion of (lullia lie was at the head of tl\.c foremost 
St lux»] of orateay in Koine, and inaj' fuLily bt.* called the 
Isoi'ralos of liU time. Hr* also giiined some but not a 
great n piih^* as a ]>It‘ader in tlic coTirts. II is greatest 
speotli aj>perir.s [(• liave been a defence of the <(ucen 
l’»crenit:<\ <»n what charge is not known. I\»r a member 
of a It'arTiod ]>rof<:ssion his circum.stance4s wc're eas\" : but 
the i(in'sti<'n of Juvenal, “ Ibnv is it that Quintilian o%vns 
so many estates ? ■’ ouglit |.>orha]»s not to be accepted as 
evidence of great wealtli. Vespasian created for him a 
professorial chair of rlietoric, liberally omiowed Nvith public 
rnonev, and fnun this lime lie \vas unquestionably', a.s 
iMai tlal culls him, tlic supreme controller of the restless 
3’oulli.'’ About the year 88 Q)uintilian riMired from teacli 
ing and from pleatllng, to conqiose Ills great work on 
the training of the i.*rator (lusdtuiio Oratoriii). After two 
years’ retirement be was ontrusU-d by Doinitian with Uie. 
ecluciitiuii of tv\ o grand-ncpliews, whom be <lestiiied as suc- 
cessors to ills llirime. Quintilian gaiiieil the titular rank 
of con.su r, and prol^iblj' died not long liefore I be accession 
of Xi’rva (DG a.i».)- A goinl many years earlier hi.s wife 
had liied at the age of nineteen, leaving liiiu two sons, one 
of whom died when seven y'cars old, the other in his 
edeventh year, while the father was engaged upon liis great 
work. 

8iicli is the scanty record that remains of Quintilian’s 
uneventful life. Hut it is possible to determine with some 
aci’uracy’ his relation to tlie Jiterature and culture of his 
time, whicrii he powerfully' iutliieuceti. Mi.s career brings 
home to u.s the > ast <di;ingo which in a few generations had 
pas.sod over Jloinan taste, feeling, and society'. In the 
days of Cicero rhetorical teaching lisid been entirely in 
the hands of the (Jlre.'ks, Kven Cicero, when he ^vroto his 
rhetorical wcu'ks, w'as driven to plead that it could not 
bo disgiucoful to teach what it Ava.s not di.sgracefnl to 
learn. Tlie (Jreek language, too, was in the main the 
vehicle of instruction in rhetoric. The first attemy»t to 
open a T..atin rhetorical school, in 94 ib<\, was crushed by^ 
authority, and not until the time of Augii.stiis was tlierc any 
professor of the art vvlio had been born to the full pinvilcge-s 
of a Uomun citi/.on. The appointment of Quintilian ns 
professor by the chief of the state marks the last stage in 
the emancipation of rhetorical teaching from the old 
Roman prejudices. 

Jlnring the liundred years or more which elapsed 
between the death of Cicero and the birth of Quintilian 
©duoatioh nil over the Ronafstn empire had spread enor- 


mously, and the education of the time found iU t*nd and 
climax in rhetoric. Mental culture vras for the mo^>t part 
acquired, not for its own sjvkc, but as a discipline to 
develop skill in speaking, the juiramount rjualifioition fur 
a puiilic career. Kome, ftaly, au<i the provinces alike 
r4?.sonndefl with rhetorical exercitatitms, which were pro 
moted on nil sides hv f >rofc.s.s(»r.shij»s, first of (bwk. Inter 
also of Latin rlutoric. endowed from municijial funds. 
The mock errntests of the future orators roused u A’ast 
amount of popular iuti rest. In fbaiil, Fpiin, and Africa 
tlic.se pursuits weri' cj;rrifMl on witli even greater energy' 
than Jit Jx<*me. 4'he sotsls of the existing culture, .sucli u.s 
it was, l.Kirr* richer fruit on llie fiesli soil of the Western 
provincc.s than in the exhausted lands of Italy and tin 
Fast. \5hile cyiuntilian lived, ineu Ix.m in Spain domiii- 
aU'-d the Latin schools and tlie L.atln literature, and lie 
diefl just too S4K)n to tlie lirst firr^vinctal, als«.i iJ' 

Spanish origin, ascend the im|>orial throii!*. 

As an orator, a tcaelier, and an antlii»r, Qninlilmu .set 
himself tf> stem the curn-nt of p'.pnl ir lusU* whieli found 
its exj)rei*.sioii in what we are \vi>nt to call silver I.alin. 
In his y'outh the inilnence of thti younger Seneca was 
dominant. Hut the teaclun* of QnintlliaM was a nvati of 
another type, one wlunn he ventures t‘» da.ss with, the old 
».nators of Kome. Thi.s was Doniitins Afer, a rlietorieiau 
of Nime.s, w]u> rose to the con.suLIiip. t^hiintilian, however, 
owed more to th«‘ th-ad tli.m to the living. His gr(?at modi;l 
xvas Cicero, of wlunn he .speaks at all times with Jiiil>ouuded 
eulogy", and whose faults he could senn'o bring himself t-o 
mention ; nor coulil he well t*»lenite to he.ar them mentioned 
by otherc?. 4'Jic reaction agriinst the (.'i<*ero!iirm oratory 
wdiieh ha<l begun in Cieero’s own lib time bail acquired 
overwhelming .vtronglh after his <li ath. Quintilian failed 
to check it, u.s another teacher of rhetoric, <i(|ually an 
atlmirerof (.’ic<To, h:nl failed -the historian Livy*. *Seneea. 
the elder, a clear .sighted man w ho CMiild .set? in (.‘ieero 
much to j>raise, and was. not blind to the faults of lii.s own 
age, condtunned the oUl .style as lacking in power, while 
Tacitus, in hi.s Dintwfv*' f*n (_>raf*>rs^ includes ('Secro niijong 
the men of jude and unkeiiqit ’ antiquity. J'lie great 
mt»veinent for the pixdi/.ation of Latin I'rosi.: wdnch was 
begun by Sallust ran its course till it eulminatcil in the 
monstrous style of Frontv». In tlie courts ludges, juries, 
ami audience.s alike demanded wjial was .startling, quaint, 
or epigmmmatic, and tlie sfK'c.kers practised a thou.sand 
tricks to satisfy the demand. Oratory" l»ecaMie above all 
filings an art whose last tliought. was to coneeal itself. 
It i.s not surprising that Q>irnitiIiaTrs foien.sic eff<.»rts won 
for him no great reputation. 

The Onrfftri’t is om^ long protest against the 

ta.stes of tlie agt‘. Starling with the maxim of La to the 
1 Vnsor that the Cirator is *‘ the good man vvlu> is skiiletl in 
speak igg,” Quintilian takes his future orator at birtli nntl 
li<*w this goodness of character and .-kill in .speaking 
may' bo best prorluccd. No detail of trail ing in infancy*, 
boybood, or youth i.s too |ictfy for In.s attt ution. The parts 
of the work wliich relate to gn ucral education are of 
gre.it jutere.st and ijiip«»rtance. Quintilian |K.^stul:itcs the 
w'idt:.st culture : there is uo form of knowU<lge from which 
fioniething may nc't be extracted for lus ]>urpV).sc ; and he 
is fully alive to the iruportaiice of method in education. 
He ridicules the fashion of the day, which liurrunl over 
preliminary cultivatiim, and allowed men to grxiw grey 
while ileclaiming in the .schools, where nature ami reality 
were forgotten. A'et he develof»s all the ttx'hnicalitie.s 
of rhetoric with a fulness to which we hml no ^^arallel in 
ancient literature. JfA'cn in this portion of the work the 
illustrations are. so apfiosite and tho style so dignified and 
yet sweet that the modern reader, whose initial interest 
ill rhetoric is of necoasity fiiint, is carried aJong with mu^ 
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less fatigue tlian is necessary to master most parts of the 
rhetorical writings of Aristotle and (Jiccro. At all times 
the studeiit feels that he is in the company of a high toned 
gentleman wlio, so far as he eoulfl do so without ceasing to 
be a Itoniun, has taki*n ni» into liis nature the best results 
of ancient culture in ail its forms. 11 is literary sympathies 
are extraordinarily wide. AVheii oldigcd to condemn, as 
in the case of Seneca, he bestenvs generous and even 
extravagant praise on .such merit as lie can find. Ho can 
cordially admire oven Sallust, the true fountain-head of 
the style whicli he combats, while he wall not sulfcr 
Liieilius to lie under tluj aspcr.siouM of Horace. The 
passages in which Quii\tilian rcviuw.s the literature of 
Orcece and Home are justly celebratc'd. T'he judgments 
Avliicli lie [»asse.s may be in inaii^^ instamres traditional, 
but, looking to all the circumstances c^f the time, it seems 
remarkable that there slionld tlien have lived at Home a 
single man who could make them his own and give them 
expres.sion. The birm in which these judgments arc 
rendered is admirable. The gcaith^ justness the senti- 
ments i*i aeeompanieil by a curious felicity of jihrase. 
Who can forget ‘‘the immortal swift iie.ss (»f Sallust,” or 
“the milky rich ness of Ja vy, ” or how “ Horace srvars now 
and then, and is fnll of .sweetnc.ss and gnuie, and in hi.s 
varied forms and phrases is most fortunati‘ly bold”? 
Ancient literary erilieism perhaps touelic<l its highest 
point in the hands of Quintilian. 

To compreheusivo sympathy and clear intellectnal 
vision (^)uintiliau addiMl refined tenderness nn»l freedom 
from self-assertion. '“IViking him all in all, we may say 
that his personality must have been the most attractive of 
his time— more winning and at the sauu) time more lofty 
than that <«t' the younger Hliny, his l>upjl, into whom no 
small iiortiou of the master's sj.)irit, and evtm some Linetuni 
of the master's literary la.ste, wa.s instilled. It dotrs 
not surprise u.s to hear tliol Quintilian attrilnited any 
sue.ce.ss he won as a pleader to his cohiniand of ]iathos, 
a (juality in which his great guide Cicero excelled. In 
.spite of somj extravagances of tfiirase, Quintilian’s lament 
(in his sixth book) for hi.s gdii -wibi ami his boy of great 
promise is the most ]>aihelie of all the lamentatit:)ns for 
bereavement in which Latin literature is so rich. In his 
|.recepts about early education Quintilian continually 
shows lii.s shnnkijig from cruelty' and oi>pre.s.sion, 1'he 
educational method of “Orbilins, abounding in Idows,” 
has never been more earnestly^ rebuked. 

Quintilian for llie most part avoids passing opinions on 
the problems of pliilosophy^ religion, and politics. The 
|>rofc.ssed pliiIo.S(>[)lier he di.slikcd almost as mucli as did 
Isocrates. He <leeme.d that ethics formed tlie only valuable 
part of philoso[>hy and that etliical teaching ought to be 
ill the haruls the rhetorician.s. In the divine goverri- 
luciit the universe he .seenrs to have had a mofo tliari 
ornamental faith, though he doubted the immortalii!^ of 
the soul. As to politic.s Quintilian, like others of his 
time, felt free to eulogize the great antI-C.;esarean h.*aders 
of the dying repul>lic, but only because the assumption 
was univer.sal that the .sy\stem tiny had cliampioned wa.s 
gone f(»r ever. But Quintilian did not trouble himself, 
as Rtatiiis did, to lling stones at the emperors (laligula 
and Xero, wJio had nii.s.sed their deification. He makes 
no remark, laudatoiy or otherwise, on the government of 
any emperor before Dondtian. Xo character figured more 
largely in the rheioricfil controversies of the .schools than 
the ideal despot, but no word ever betrayed a conscious- 
ness that the actual occn[»ant of the Palatine might 
exemplify the themes. Quintilian has often been re- 
proached with his flattery of Oomitian. Xo doubt it was 
fulsome. But it is confined to tw’o or three passages, not 
.hriiat continually upon the reader, as by Statius and 
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Martial To refuse the (-harge of Domitian’.s expected 
succes.sors would have been pt^rilous, and equally perilous 
w'oukl it have been to omit frtuu the TnatUiftio O/vr/orwi all 
mention of tlio emi)eror. And there was at the time only 
one dialeiit in which a man of hitters could speak who .set 
any value (ui his i)crsonal Hafety\ There w'as a choice 
between extinct ii»n and the writing of a few sentences in 
the loathsome court languagt:, which might serve as an 
official test of loyalty. So Quintilian, man of honour 
though he was, swallowed the test as best lie might, even 
a.s two generation.s ago in England unljclievers took the 
sacrament to avoid exclii.sion from municipal atTair.s. 

Iiiitin of Qulniilin.ti is not alwavi^ five fri>in llio find t.s of 
styhi \vlii<]i htt ro]iihiiMi».s in olluirs. It .-ilso oxhibit.s many of Iho 
iisai;*\s ami ‘'onsl riu*l ions wliicli ari! clianu.’toi istic of fin* sdvor 
Ijiit iH» wiit»‘i’ of the iIei'a<loncti <h‘part.s h'ss widrly from 
thf*. hfst inofiols i»f tie* lat(* n‘piihli<‘aii jH-iiod. 'j’lic Janguago is on 
tlio whole < Inar and simple, and vaiieil williout n-sort to rhehnica! 
devictis and ]>Ot*tie:il (toiuteits. Jicsiih-s llio Inslitutlo OralorUt^ 
there have, come down to ns ninh*!* Quint ilian's name 19 hoiger 
ami 145 ^ f >rt:h.iinnt imirfii or school exeivitalions on themes 

like those in the »>f Sem*e.a. 'I'he limger ]iicei:s arc 

eert.-iiiily not Qiiiiitilian's. 'fhe shorter were probnhly piihlislnMl, 
if iioi by himself, at lo.ist from m>tes; t.aki n ;it Jiis lessons. It. is 
strange that they could ever liave been sup]iosed to ])i*long to :i 
later eeiitiiry ; the .style, jaoelaims them to be of tiiuntilian’s school 
and time. TliC works of Qiiinlilian have often hecn e»liteil. Of 
the editions of the whole works the chief i.s tluit by l>iinn;riin 
(17*20) ; of the Inst itutio Orotorif*, that hy SpaMing, ('omplelefi by 
Zumpt aijtl Iionnell (1798 l.SlM, llie bust vi.'liime ormtaining a 
lexicon), and that by Halm (1S08), Tlie tenth book nf the Jnsti- 
tntio Oratoria lias often been .se]»aratelv cditcil, o.s by Krueger, 
Bonnell. M.ayor (iintinisbetl), and others There is a crilii*al eiliiicn 
of the 145 lh’rhrmat!oiU:ii by C, Hitter (1885). (J. S. II.) 

QITLXTITS 8MYHX/El.:S, a late epic poet of (Irc.^cc, 
sometimes culled Quintus (^ilaber because Ids poem was 
discovered at Otranto in Ciilabria, Next to nothing is 
known of 1dm. He appears to have lived in the latter 
part of the Itb century, sliortly before Xouims. He 
.siu?ak.s of himself as having tended sheeji in lii.s youth at 
Smyrna (bk. xii. 30rS .v^.). His cfuc in fourt(.*en book.s, 
known as ra fnO* or tlui PosfhoDieriot^ ta kes up 

the tale of Troy at the point where Homer’s Iliad breaks 
olT, f.c., after the death of Heidor, and carries it down to 
tlie eaidurc of iIjc city by the (Jroeks. it tle.scribes the 
doughty deeds and doMths of Penthesilea tljc Amazon 
(bk. i,), Memnon, son of tlie Morning (bk. ii.), and Achilles 
(bk. iii.); the funeral ganic.s in honour of Acldllc.s (bk. 
iv.); the contest for the arms of Acldllc.s arul tlie death of 
Ajax (bk. V.) • the exploits of Xeoptohmm.s and licii»hobus, 
the deaths of l^iris and (Eiione, the capdure of Troy by 
means of the wooden horse, th(3 aacrifit^c of Polyxena at the 
grave of Acliillc.s, the departure of o Creeks, and their 
dispersal by the storm (bks. vi.-xiv.). The poet has no 
originality ; in conception and style his work is closely 
modelled on Honicr. His materials are borrowed from 
the cyclic poems from which Virgil also drew, in |>articular 
the yhUhlaph of Aretinus and the Lliilti Iliad Leselie.s. 
The style is clear, but the poem is fiat and tedious, in 
spite of tlie abundance of similes with wldcli the poet 
seek.s to relieve its diilne.ss. 

Thv first edition of Qniiitu.s Smyruii'n.s was jmhlishvvl by Ahiiis 
Maiiutius in 1504 «>r 1505 ; in tlii.s century there have been »?ditioiia 
by 'lychsen, 1807, Lehrs in the Dblot edition of TIe.siod, &^c., 1841, 
nml two editions by Kbchley in 1850 (Weidinann) and 1853 
(Tculmer). Saint.o-Heuve has an essay on him. 

QLHTO, the capital of the republic of Ecuador, South 
America, an archbisliopric, and the chief town of a depart- 
ment, lies I'P of latitude south of Iho equator, and in 
79“ 45' W- long., at a height of 9520 feet above the 
sea. In ancient times it was connected with Cuzco by a 
paved highway, i>ortions of which still exist; but under 
Spanish rule it was allowed to relapse almost into the 
natural isolation of its position. Since 1870, however,. 
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two carriage roads have been constructed from Quito to j 
Milagro ou tbo Cuayaquil river and to the provincp of 
Manabi rcsj)ectively. The railway projected belv/ceu the ] 
city of Guayaquil and Quito has as yet advanced inland 
imly to Cliiinl>o bridge at the foot of tlie Andes, so tJiat 
the really difKcult part of the entoriuise remains ini' i 
touched ; a tclegra}»h line, however, has been opened. The I 
distance between tliese two leading cities of the republic j 
is 200 miles by road, and the transit of goods takes fourteen j 
days and costs from 10 to 14 dollars per cargo of 250 Ih. 
Thoiigli built on the eastern skirts of the magnificent j 
volcano of Picliiiicha (15,827 fiict) and within 5 niih^s of i 
its crater, Quito is m>t within sight of the summit, a j 
secondary eminence known to tlie Incas as Yavirfi, anrl j 
now as l^aneciljo, rising between. The site is an iiregular j 
plain traversed by tw’o ravines running down from the • 
mountain, one of wliieh is arclicd t)ver so as not to inter- 
fere with the alignment of the streets. 44iongh the 
stream.s Ilow' (^ast at hr.st, they ri'jilly belong to the sy.-.tem 
of tlie rVrncho whicli discliarges into the Pacirlc near 
Ivsmcraldas. The li()n.se.s, mn.^tjy of sun dried brick, are 
usually low and squat, and not a chimiuy i.s to be seen. 
The public buildings arc also of a massive and heavy- 
looking Spanish ty[»o. In the principal stjuaro are the 
Ctatlnidial, with aline, marble porch, tJie (Jlovernment house, 
witli a colonnade ninning the wliole length of the facath?, 
and the }»alaee of the nuncio. Ihit the finest buiUling in 
Quitf) is the college the Jesuits, part of which is occupied 
by the uni\ ei '^ity, an iiistitufion h»ng rendered interesting 
to Knglishmeri by tlie [>re.scnoc (d the venerable botanist 
l)r William Jameson. 4'here is a public library in the 
city of 20,000 vokuue.s, and a polytechnic school was 
instituted in 1872. 1'he local inanufacture.s arc con lined 
to eoar.se cotton ajid w^oollcn stufT.s, tlireiid, lace, liosiery, 
silk, and a certain amount of jewellery. About 1S7U the 
] copulation w’as e.sti mated by Hr Jameson at betw’oen j 
JO, 000 and 40,000 ; the AlmatKich di‘. Oaf ha for 1885 states j 
it a.s 80,000. I 

Quito (tho fily of tlio Quitus, a mcc akin to tin* Qinehiiris of . 
I'rni) was [>(*acef‘iilly eoiujUfitsl ly the S[iauisli cdptniii Sc'liiistiun . 
Ikuiulrazar in It ivroived tin* nnk of a Sjianish riiy in : 

I5JI frciin Chailf.s V., ami In-i'aino the capital of tlie provime of 
Quito in tlu* viroroyalfy of New (Jranrala. More than once it lias j 
siill'ered severely from eavlluinake.s : in 1797, for example, 40,00u ; 
of its inhabitants were tJin.s (lestroyeil ; ami in March 22, lSb9, i 
property w.i.s damrigoii to the value of $:J,000,000. ■ 

QUOITS. This jiastiine resemblc.s the ancient discus- j 
throwing which formed one of the live games of tlie. (freek \ 
pentathlon (see Discus, vol. vii. p. 258). The modern j 
(jiioit, however, is a far lighter missile, and eonsi.sts of a | 
circular iron ring to be throw'ii or pittdied in jday at a fixed j 
object. This ring is flattened, having a. Miiek inner edge : 
and thin outer one. The latter is slightly indented at a [ 
given spot to receive the tip of the player’s foretingor witli- i 
out cutting it. There is no limit to the weight of a qu<iit, j 
but this should be specified before commencing a match. : 
The diameter is restricted to 8 inches over all. Two iron j 
pins, called ‘‘ hobs,” are driven into the ground at a certain j 
distance apart, generally 19 yards. Tlicrt^ may be one or ; 
more players a .sitle, and each has two <pu»its. These he 
may throw sucoe.ssively ; or else each ])layer throws one 
only at a time and a second round fol low’s in the same 
order, as may have been agreed on. The throwing takes 
place the rev(jr.se way after eatJi round, A player grasps 
tho quoit with his forefinger along tlie outer edge and tlio | 
4:ip in the dent, holding the two surfaces betw’een the 
thumb and the other fingers. In pitching, a slight rotary 
motion is imparted by the wrist, in order that the quoit 
may pass smoothly and horizontally through the air, and 
alight flat Each player attempts to make his quoit pitch 
oil the hob or pin so that the head of the latter passes 
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through the circular opening in the centre of tho uii.ssilc. 
Such a success is termed a ringer,” and two i.s scori-d. 
Quoits of op[>osito sides alighting mpiidi.staiil from the pin 
«Jo not score at all. If a playiT lia.s botli his quoits iiinrcr 
the pin tlmii any of Jiis o[)ponent.s ho scores two ; while if 
only one be nearer lie is entitled to count one fo liis credit. 
J'lio game is jiopular in many country towns and villages of 
Knglaiul and in tlje mining districts of tho Midlands and 
Lanca.sliire. The rules were ilraw n up as follow s in 1 8(»9 ; — 

1. Tli.'it tlu* Jist.Hticfj |iii) to ]Mii bo 19 yanl.s, nud tliat tlio 

pbiyci* sfiiiul l» vi.l with tin- pin, ami dt livor lii.s *|Uoit with tlio first 
.sti p. 2. no Im‘ allownl wliiuh luciismes nmrn tlian 8 

imhi^s r.xtiMii.'d diaiiii'tvr. but thi.- v.iight may be uiiliinitnil. ih 
'J’li.at tho pins lio I im h aliovi.r tin; »:l.a>. <1. 'I’li.d all jiiefi.siirt immls 

lio takoii finiii any vi.sibU- part of tla* pin Intlif nraiosl visible jiart 
of tbo qiioit. No clay or fpaoit tu )•** tlisiiu lunl. fi. 'I'liat no <jnoit 
count uiih.ss fairly deliviMv«l in tlie ol:«y fire fiami tlic* rim, 

ami that no quoit on its bark unliss it ImMs clay or is 

knorkitd out by aiiolhrr «pinit. That ii'> ijiioil nillin;;r iiu ihr. chiy 
count unless it liist .snikrs anotlicr (juoit or ilu pin. fl. Th.at ca' h 
j'l.aycr deliver liis quoits in .‘.iieees.sitin, hi.s oj-pom nt then lo!boviiix, 

7. Th.at an umpire he appointed, iiml in all i-.asus of dis]»nle his 
dcci.sioii be final. 

QUO U^\bMvANTO, in Kngli.sli law, is the name given 
to an ancient prerogative, writ calling u[»oii any person 
usurping .any office, franchise, lilnTty, or privilege, belonging 
to the crown to show’ “ by w liat warrant he inaintuiru d hi.^ 
claim. It lay’^ also for nonu.ser or misnser of an of lice, Wc. 
If tlic crown succeoiled, judgment of forfeit tire or ouster 
was given against the ilefendant. The procedure wa.s 
regulated by' statute as early as 1278 (tlie statute of 
Wi(rra/i(o^ t> Iklw. I. c. 1). After a litiie the eumbrous 
ness and inconveniencf* of (lie ancient piraelice led to its 
l>eing .supersc‘ded by the modtu-ii form of an information in 
tho nature, of a ryio* trarranloy exliil.utod in the Queen’s 
llench Division eitlicr by the atlorney general ojticvt 
or by the. queen’s c’oroner and attorney at tln^ inslamre of 
a i»rivate person called tlie rdator. The informalivui will 
not be i.'^sued cxi.*iqd by lea\e of the court on proper cause 
being shown. It does not lie where there has been no 
u.scr or wliere tlie otHi'c lias determined. Nor does it lie 
for the nsnr}<ation of eviny kind of otiico. Bui it lies 
where tiie odico is of a public nalure and created by* 
statute, even though it is not an eiu ruacliment upon tlie 
prerogative of the crown. hero the u.'sui i.-ation is of a 
munieipal office the information is regulated by 9 Anne e. 
20, under whicli the defendant may’ be fined and judgment 
of ouster given against Liin, and losts may’ l.»e granted fc»r 
or against tlie relator. »Such an information uiiist, in tho 
case of boroughs witJiin the Municipal Corponitions Act, 
1882, be brought within twelve months after di.squaliti- 
cation (45 ti- 40 Viet. 50, S 225); in the ea.se of otlier 
borougli.s, within six years after the defendant first took 
u[»on him.self tlie office (52 Geo. 111. c. 58, J5 2). The 
information in the nature of a 7701 uarrantn^ tlamgJi nc.iiiiu- 
aUy,,a criminal, has long I'ceu really a civil ]>roceediiig, and 
has recently been expressly declared to be so (47 A* 48 
Viet. c. Gl, 15). In ease.s not fulling within 9 Anne c. 
20, judgment of ouster is not usually given, d'lie most 
faincHis iii.storical instance of tpfo v.'arranitj w’as the action 
taken against the corpora I it>ii i»f London by Charle.s 11. in 
IG84. The Queen’s Bench adjiulged tlie .charter and 
francldses of the city of London to be forfeited to tho 
erow’ii {State Triah^ vol. viii., 1059). Tliis judgment wa.^* 
reversed by 2 lir Mary, sess. 1, c. 8; and it was 

further enacted, in liuiiUition of the prerogative, that the 
fraiK'hise.s of tlie city should never be seized or forejudged 
on pretence of any forfeiture or misdemeanor. 

In the United Slates the right to a public oflice is tried by qvo 
tm>y«7i/o or amilogous procedure, rogiilnted by the. State Jaws. 
Proceedings by ytw wanytnto lie in a United States court for the 
reinovul of persons holding olHco contrary to Art. xiv. § S of tlxe 
Aniendmeiits to the Constitution, Act of May 81, 1870, e. 14. 
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R \vas written in Greek originally lUi I", following the 
Pliu*.niei:i:v r«»rjn ; sonu tinies, innvovcr, a triangUi takes 
the pKiro ot' tJie i-f inieirrir ; n«*t nnfrec|nt‘ntly also a short 
.stroke aiUK-ars wli* rc wo Jiavo tlie lower on the. right 

hiiinl : the roa.sv»n of this athlition is not plain: it can hanlly 
have i'oen a diacrilioal mark to Jistingnish 11 from P (as 
(« t'runi C at lo.mio; heoanse the latter symbol in Greece 
always kej>fc its two vertioal lines (P), the curved line 
(P) apjH’aritig lirst in tho Roman alpliabel, 

TJie sounds di.noted by tin? same symbol r ditfer eoii- 
»iilera}>ly. Pirst, there is the true eoiisouautal r - our 
Knglish /• ill tVre. pnnluoed by raising the tip only 

of the toiigm* towards the I’rrnit palate ; tluj voice escapes 
by this aperture, the side j»assages bct wec-u tht' tvmgue and 
tlio palate licing closed; ihc. mechaiii.-m, tliercdore, is just 
tlio opposite U) that \vlii<‘h produces I (see Utter 1 j). 
Secondly, then* is liie vowel c ; this is duo to the space 
belwecji the tij» of the tongue and tho palate l)t‘ing sutfi- 
cieritly great to allow the v<.»ice lo I'seape Avithont any 
friction ; tlio dilTerefie<; beUweeii this ami cousouantal /• is 
parallel to that la tueeii n an<l /c, or bet^^^.•eIl i and //. Tliis 
vowel-simnd, though n».>t heard regularly iji any mo<leru 
larigiiage, is not mifri'qiieut in several in certain lannbina- 
tiiifis; furexan 4 »lt.’, it i.s(|uite possible to articulate ‘"father” 
as “falli r,” wliei e tlie /■ uUuu; forms a syilaMc, and is there- 
fore voiailic. This vowel sound was a regular souml in Sans- 
krit, and was prol>ably also heard in the puieut language j ; 
but in the ilerived langtiages (except Sanskrit) it became 
consonautal r with an iudependent vowel preceding or 
following; thus a pi\sume<.l original **kr(l” (--heart), 
where, r ilenoles the voealie gave in Smudifit "Mird,"' in 
Greidv K/iao-bg in L:itin ‘‘ c(>r(<l).” Thirdly, /• may denote 
a trill,- that is to say, a soimd produced liy the vibaaliou 
of the l(»ngne wlien laid loosely against tin.' palate and set 
in iiLotioii by a slrimg; cuiTvnt of l.avatli <»r voice. Wlien 
tiie [>oiiit of tin,* t«>ngue is laid U>uselv in this way against 
the palate jn.-st behiij<l the gums and iiia<le to trill as voice 
pa.s.sos over it. we iiear ilie Seotek and tJie Frencli r, eaeli 
of wliicii is a trill, not a coji.Maiantal r. ’ The same souml, 
hut ufive»iced, is heard in the. Frimdi theatre," itc., and is 
alsf) the Wel.di r/i. A similar trill at tlie buek part of the 
palate gives the Norl liumbrian ** burr.” 

II AA R (riun.^aviiiu (r f/Hr), the caiiilal of a Hungarian 
provinee of I lie same luiiiur, lies at the influx of tlie llaal^ 
iuto a braiicli of the Danube, 70 Jiiiles to llm south-east 
of Vienna, it is a well built tow ri, witli a pleasant pro- 
menmle laid out on the site of the old fortifications, 
ami is the scat of a Roman Catliolic liishoj). Thi#^-af]ie- 
dral dates from the I L’tli century, but has recently 
iiiod('rni/.ed ; the bishop's [>ahice is an inij-osing castcllatoil 
edifice, with dungeons constructod liy tlie ^I'lirks. The 
town [>ossesses several other churche.s, two of which belong 
to the 1 Votestants and one to tlui < jreek Cliurch, besides 
convents, selmuls, .and an acadeiu}’^ of juris: iriulence. The. 
tbe^itrcs on an island formed by the Danube and ihc Kaal.;, 
i.s also a hamlsomc building. The inhabitants, wlio nuiii- 
bmed iiO.OHO in IHSt), manufacture cloth and tobacco und 
carry on a considerable tnule in grain and liorses. 

lta!iho<*cn|a«’s tlie oi’ Pk' . irttfuma, nijcl by Die 10th cen- 
tury had bei'ornti si plnt e, id’ innKnlanee. Tii Tfi94 it fell into 

the hands of the Tark.s, wlio, liiivvttVtM’. rotained poKseiision of it 
fer four years only. In 1S09 the forces of the insurgent Hunga- 
rian nohlessc! werc easily <lcl’eatcd hero by vetcraua ; and 

the attoiiipta made to maintain tjio Uvwri against the Austrians in 
lsi.S-49 were also fruitless. Abuut 10 miles to tiie south-east of Raab 
iSt Martinsljerg, the oldest and wealthiest abbey iu Hungary^ 


RAR, RARP.r, R ARRAN, ]IARRONI, RARBKNU, 

.JoAvisli titles of honour. (n"!), “lord,” “master,” 

“teacher, ' is the title prefixcil to the uaiuo of such a Raby- 
loiiiaii leaidier of the Law or expounder of the Mishiuih as, 
though autliori/.ed lo “judge ” and to decide. oth«.*r ndigious 
(pieslions, has not been ordained, or fully ordained, in 
l*ale.sliiie.’ Rrfhht Matt, xxiii. 7, A‘c.), “my 

ivarlior,” i.s the title of a teacher fnlR- ordaini.Mt in Pales- 
tine. Rfthhihi^ “oiir teaclier” cjr “our lord,” but also 
“tlieir/- '/.e., all Israors, teaclier (;3"1, later form of D3"»), 
wa.s the title of the. prince (presulent of tlio .sy nedrium) 
fioui tlie time of Gainlifd 1. (the (.Janialiel of St Paul) and 
onward. If a juance president .sprang from any oilier liouse 
than IlLllel's, who was a deseeiuliuit of i.laviil tJir^mgh the 
female line, (as, for e.vaiiqde, R. J\i*ay.ar b. 'Azarvali), he was 
not called by this highest title of honour. 'I'he mily ex- 
i:eplioii to this rule was Rabbdn Yohainm b. Zakkai, to 
whom Je. wish traditional loro owes so miu h, — nay, it.s veiy 
cxi.sti nce. For he not mc‘rcly had a di.sl ingiii.slied eir«:h: of 
jmpil.s of^lii.s own (.IWA, ii. i^, fl), but he sa\a;<l tlie. lives of 
the members of the syriedriimi and .secured it.s free ac tivity. 
Vest>asian, vvlm knew him Lo have been friendly to the cause 
of Rome, .granted him “Varnuia iind its sages ’ at his rcipu st 
(T. R.. (Hifftn, r»r>b). In Raliylojjia, again, /iithhuna (l?ab- 
bono) was the title of tiu*. Re.sJi Galutha, or “liead of llm 
ciiptivily.” He who la.ire it vvas always tlie reigning de- 
si eiidantof the liou.se of David in the male line. 'I'lie c»nly 
]»erson on whom this title was bestowed, though he was not 
Re.sU Gidntlia, wa.s Rab Aslie (T. R., Kt Umiufth, -’ia), the 
princi]»al eiUtor of the Rabylouian Tahnutl, who isvepmted 
to have united in his j)m\M>n riche.s, h*arning, and virtues 
.such a.s no man ha<l jmssesM'il since tin: time of " Ral'bi/' 
thii principal editor of tlie .Mi.duiah ('h. R., (• iffht, oDa). 

Rah, when tlie title is not ft»llowed l»y an indiviilual 
n,ame, denotes p*fr Abl.ai Areklui ( A.rikli.'i), so 

called either from the jila<‘e Arekha. in Rabylonia, or be- 
cau.so of Ids liigli stature, or his eminence a.s a man and 
scholar. Abba Arekha wa.s the most sncce.s.sfid teacher of 
the Law and interpreter of the Mishnali in Rabylonia, 
having lirought the latter with him from Palestine, where 
he had received it orally and directly from Ivabbi ViJiudah 
Hannasi ; he taught it to more than l-OO pupils, w lnmi 
he is relati'd to Inive housed, fed, and clothed (T. R., 
I\(fhuho(h^ I0(5a). He inlrodneed many religious uud 
moral refomis, notably in connexion with niarriiige, which 
are law among tlie Jews of all countries to this day. His 
Hebrew prnse a[)[>roaclies the sublimity of tlie < >Jd Testa- 
ment ]MH*try, ;i.s may be seen from the tripartite “urldi- 
tional serviec” recited bywill Rabbinic Jiuv.s on the. two 
rhiys f>f the “ Xew' He is also in Rabylonia tlie .s<jle 

repre.Neiitalive of the .snbllmo Palestinian Agadoth, which .so 
ctloj^eiy resemble the word.s of tlic Founder of CJiristianity. 
In )»atience with others, and especially with his .shrewLsli 
w ife, lie surpa.sscd Jol) hiiu.sislf. He dieil as the first lieail 
of tlie acatlemy^ of Sura (.somewhat later identilied with 
Mathil Alehasyk) in *247 a.T)., more tlian eighty years old. 

Rarhi, when tho title is not followed by a proper name, 
dcnote.s exatUeurt Rabbi Yehudah }Isinna.si, the priii^ 
cifial editor of the Mishnah (see vol. xvi, p. fi04), 

1 An olil pronunciation ot* tliU titln is Miby n» in Biribhi (’3^ T3), 
of which the only true explanation ia m>x) of the greatest doctor of 
the age,” applied to R. Yose b. Halaphta (T. B., 100a), R. 

Bbfme'on, non of the eflitor of the Mishnah (i!h2^ l^h), and 

others. Hence the Talmudic explanation of .IBhcod. xxtit 2, ^^thcra nhslt 
not fslneay a echolar greater tlian thyself ^ (T* B;, 18h). 
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The Hellenistic Rabboki (pa/Sfiow^i^ John xx. IG) is the 
Ammaic rihboni used hy a slave of his master, a sou of his 
father, a wife of her husband, a worshipper of liis Ood. (( Com- 
pare the similar variation of the vowel iu pisho — 7ra(rx«-.) 

.Rabbknu signifies ‘“our teacher” /Mir ejucellf^rice, and 
means in Palestine It. ^'ehiidah ilannasi, and in Baby 
Ionia Uab (t.c., Abha AivkliA).. 

Rjib]>rili (nni^, alsD Rubbo anti RubbiyU, a titb* j»l:ic.t>d in tin* 
I'.ib'siini.ni Tahnuil aiivl iMulrasbim rifn*r vbc nain»ss «)t‘ certain 
it.‘iU’iior?5 (T. V., HcralitoUtf i. I ; ix. o, ainl cisi.'wlu lo;, 

fovresptni'bs i\.t tho Ib brijw i;i the s;nni> <*onrj*-.vinn in 

n TaJiiiiitl {lUritklr^th ^ t>:i, .'ni'l olsi.*\vhrn‘';, aiiJ tb»t*s not, 
as has hiihvi'to b(i*n suppitsml, iiu-an ‘‘tin? ^ivat ’* but simply 
“Lilt* iidtr. ” Thus many ipu;sl uniablo Talmmli*: iua;;nituiU*s 
•hf:Ji[>pear. (S- S. -S. ) 

liAlbX (110110)--/.^., Rab -Sba b. VosKVii li. Hama 
(H<'* nio) was, lik(? his teacher ilabhah and ]jis fi'llow-pnpil 
Abayye, a sohm of the hou.se oi h'Ji, on M'hoin rested the 
d(.»Liblc curse of poverty and that none of tljoin slionld 
reach obi age (1 Sam. ii. According to T. B., 

/liisJt he sought to renio\e this cnrs(% if 

not b}' s;.icritices and offering then l»y the .study «»f the 
Law, while Ahayye also praelised works e»f charity. ILiba 
was ralibi and judge of tlie congregation and head of the 
school (tHt'fki/t/n) of ^fahri/.a. lie lived in the middle of 
tin* Ith ( Tiristiati eeiiiury, ainl became on the death i*f his 
fellow pupil Al^ayye he:ni of the, famous academy of l*iim> 
ba<lilha, wliich was oidy cb..s(^d in lOKk He M'as nutoel, 
like Ids [«re(hM‘ess(ir, f<»r liis gt'nins ; ami the <li.s<*u.s.sjons 
liet\v*‘eu them (and similar ones of others) are known in 
the llabyloidan 'rahinul as tln» //uor//oM vr lidkrt 

Raba was also noted for the liixTality 
of his religious decisions (T, B., Bt^rnkhoth^ :2*Jb ; 
dOa, and elsi-where). I Wing a man of ccmsideralile wealth, 
he showed, in aecordance with Scriptural Irutli (Prov. 
-wiii. i.k'5), his inde[a*iideuce in every way. Thus Im besi- 
titled not to inelude tho exquisites of the eougregatinn i.f 
Mahu/a, who were noted fvu* their luxurious style of H\ing, 
ninoiig tho cJiiididates for (lehenna, whose faces would »>iie 
tlay become as <lai*k as the shies and the botUun of a sauce* 
paji (T. B., Z/uWof/n/A, 1 7a), whilst he most ungal- 

laiitly ajtplied to their idb? wives the pa .ssi\ go of Atnos iv. 1 
(T. Ik, Shahhftllty .Tl!b). Hfilia Mas in fa<-t the Abraham a 
SaiU’ta C-lara of liis day, ini?nis the i‘l<»ister life of the latU r. 
He MM.s married to one of the beautiful, acet.>niplishi*d, 
ami amiable <l:inglitcrs of his teaclicr, R. llisfln, M’hom In* 
.so dcaily lovetl that he mu.s re;nly to forgivti Bar Hadya 
(au interj>reter of dreunis who had niueli vexed him by his 
adverse iiiter]>retations) everything except tin? interpreta- 
tion <»f a <lream fori'boding her death. Ritba, relying (»n 
(leu. xli. 12, l.T, believeil that the fultilment of dreams 
within certain limits wa.s intluenVotl by the interpretation 
given to them (T. B., BrrfikUot//, fiub). (.s. m. s. s.) 

RABAI.) (T'3X“l). lender this aV)breviatioii five Jewish 
.scholai*s are known, all i>f whom, singularly enough, lived 
during the 12th century. 

I, Kak Au-RktU' Din, tlm ddef mbbi fvir r.rrj'llriit*c. His 
real iifiino wiw R. Abruham b. Vidi;ik of N.'irb<»unc. Bo \vjis tin? 
teacher of the ino.st <.listiiigiiisln?d rabbis of Piovrucf , incluiling Ills 
famous soii-iii-law (Iiiiba<l III.) ami Ikibbiuiu Zcraliyali Jlallcvi, 
tho author of tljo Miun\ H h'ls always boon kmuvn llnit a gro.it 
deal of litoraturtMui the Talniud belonging to him is mixed u(» with 
the w'orka of others, notably witli those* of It:diad (w'C HI. below). 


i 
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^ Bee /6irAZ/?:, .catchword ; Hidiia^ Rltiiv, catchwortls 

pin rtiid Wljno "h 'SI Tho I'oaaphotk and printed editions 
{ILcc,) put Rauu.vU (y.v. ) for Ruba ; lait Itashi's triuiili<jiittl reading 
(•nyoe^ 13) Tiinst be right. Kor, in th« first place, it would have U'cn 
ou the part of the Talmud Huperlluous to .state that K^ibbah and 
Abftyye wei’e of the house of Eli, seeinjf that the latter was the sou 
of brother of the former. And secoudly, the story goes {Ro»h 
Lc,) that he who ouly etiulUd the Law died at the age of 
forty (Abayye living to eixty), whemae the Hyiicbrouiams of Rabbah^A 
(ife show that he mnst have Uved to a much greatmf age. 


Itj 1867-69, however. Dr B. U. Auerbach, rabbi of I l.ilbci-stadt, 
edited for the lir.st time ikibad’s chief work, Tht' KtfhL t, in tluve 
l»;vr!s, 4to. 

H. K. Aujiaha.m li. Daviu (Daud, TINT) IIallkvi of Toledo, the 
hisliniogmphcr, wlio .suHVjc.d ni.ti lyrdoin in 11 SO. Mis v lm f work 
has born printed innumcnAblo limes, and n*poatc«nv wiih hisforhral 
additions Iruin e.ailicr .stjurre.s. .Some of the pirl.N of thi.s “Tradi- 
tion ' and oi thf'so uilditioiis h.ivc been tr.au.sialed into iMitiii, 

Engli.sln and ‘h/nnan. (H Bis liistorioal work. lED. a 

t.'hionh li* down to llnl, jii(‘ i*‘h*d iiv S< <l' r '(dani ari'.l Mogillalb 
Ta'auilU .^.Maiilna, ITii-s ito , (duMj. cvlii iun.-. ait* in In; got iu 
Ihiland. r> lli^ o I hcoli.gi. Lil work /cninpOM'd in Arabic, 

t ran.-’hit'd iiitt* lli-iirt w l=y R. Sh- hijn.di Ibn Lribi 14th i-cnlnry— - 
and into l.icnnan hy W rij; i at;n i.m. at I'lankfoii in ISo'k Svo. 

III. R. .Vc.n.vn\M v.. Dvvin, v1 1 .- 1 ii.h- and :nji in.i;i.\v nf J.i,'d»;id L 

Ibis is llio “ gival Rahhi ..if } 'n ipai- ri ' vln: nuiv nppJiiiLnT whom 
Maiinniijili-s thn’.i,'.dir a m.ii«!j fin- hini-.rir. Ib'di'ij in 119S. Bin 
\\«aks arc: ; 1 > r’oinnn ntn-y <rti ih.- Mi.-hni- \\\:iv\\r\. ' K<f *t}nn*t.h 
(:.ci.; Misiin’mj, vol. .\vi. p ■, \Niii.di acrom jiroiit-.', soim-* early .‘lud 
all laler edilions nt the llabyh niiau TalniUii i /’/ncai/, a«* 

Cl ificd 1.0 him, is not Iii> . r- t ’niinm iit .ii v on .>'/,</./■</ ■ voL 
\vi. ]•. oM 7.. .Mmli i)}‘ T>.i ii>i put •>!' ih- «Adh'«*t.)oli 

Yr^ihurint. on virimis llabhinii* iiMiti-rv, V. ni'. c. 
iVtl. (4; Jla'id,' Jftt tint on law.s i'daliny tv« ^^Mlnl n iinlc- 

[M.-ndenr c'lilioii, Lniguc, ISll, Ito . it) or StiicTurr.s 

mi the J/7v'/t.*o// Tuftk of M Ai.Mi >M Mils 7 - r. dU' :i< coiii[»any 
most caih' ami all l.it* r cdifiim., i>f tin? }fi'.hj(th '/’mo//. 

IV. I». .Ai;i:vh\.m n. III, ;>utl.'or ol rlic cofnnn rir.-nv on ihe 

S< ‘th:r IV'-.Z/vr/V' His commciitaiy lias h*'iii piini'd iniinmcrahle 
fimes wiili rl.c vv«>rk it‘>cif. ilic c//,Y/t/ py it M.infua in 

U<i. r.'iM of its pr- face was viuiie iu by lii rtang«ditJs (Am 

sf-rdam, I'Ui!, jio). 

V. R. .ViaiMFAM n. Dvvin. He *.M(it-‘ Siri. inns • /7r/.vN</o"7d on 

Rashi on tlic Pciitatinn h. This litlh; .ami nmr-l. inh ii ' iing l.'ook wa.s 
cillnn* written by a Si pharadi t>r I ‘n ivciie 1 1, and lie.-, in JM.S, (A Id. , 
.477, d, 1) ill the Camhiidgc rnivi*r.>ity Lihiary. Ni.» oila j* « ii[*y i.s 
known. M. S. j 

R.AI.>.\X (pnx'i) /.c., Raiuu'm; Ih.ih'./ri! D. N ATiiA.xof 

Mainz wa.s one i.*f tln.^ most fainou.s llnhikbic teachers of 
the Pith ccjitnrv. He lived at Midn/ and coirc.-iponded 
with Rashi s son-iu-laM-, Rabbcmi IMcir I*. Sin imu l, and 
his three di-slinguislual sons, Ivashham (z/.'’.), Uiljam (ll. 
^’ishal> I*. Meir, wlio ilird y‘*ung and left .-cxcii orphans), 
ami UaldKiiU Tliam (R. Va'akoh). His ginit Halakhie 
work, n:yD n:E:V, or "'dyn ps, is commonly (idled by the 
combiualhm of the author’s initial." which In ads lhi.s ariiclc, 
the Book id’ Raban, and was printed at. I'ragno in IGIO 
]’oI.-‘ (.)Tlirr Halakhie li tern Inn' lo him is to be t(»und 
iu A'o/ /^^ 12T (without phn e or dat(?, luiL [»nd>a.bly 

Naples, tuw'ard.'^ the itnl id’ the lotli centnryj. and its 
nqirints. .Mt»ie lies in MS. in libiaries ; thus the Khcn- 
ffiiroshtili^ of wliicli no other copy is known, is ju’c.'-i rvctl 
in the ( aml'iidge riiiver.sity Library {.\dd., IDB). R. 
KlTezci wa.s ai.'i'o a tine liturgica] p<.»et, vying both in senti- 
ment and eh*g:anci? witli tlie poel.s of tho Sepharadie .scimcil. 
as ap]>ears, for example, fnun the ( Ijdjan and otlicr pieces 
dt!."igneil foj‘ a Sabbatli wjieu there i.s a einnmei^ion. 
Kal'benu L-li'e/ev died in tlie PJtli centniy. Tiie date 
h()U7 ( -- 12-17) which a]>|>civi‘.s in the furmula.s of a bill 
of divoycement and a deed of inannmi^.^imi of a slave 
is m‘..st ii.-'^invdly due to a .'^eribo of the l.’Rh cviitnry, 
who in transcriinng Rabaids ]>ook cim formed the date 
to his own time -av jiractice often to be m«*t with. 

Dr A. Jcllim-k of A’i^nina has jujlill.-ihcd a of ihr First 

i^ru.ittdr (V:nn jTnT3 Dic:'lp, Leip.de, In-i, .S\o -n Htih; bnok 
inlcrc.sting in more tli.Tii oneway wliiih he.irs tin- mime of Kribiin. 
It cannot, h<»wcvi i*. be by the .suhjirei of tliis artiele, .is one. can .se« 
1>\^ cinnpitring with his genuine work the ipie.-stiomible. poeiic. stuff 
which forms pari of the Konf> rrs. Tin* author is iiu doubt Ufibrui 

of Cologne. Nor docs the eomim ntary on (for RiMiiccost 

4.-ve) under the title of ^)3C:TT wliieh h U.S R'cn often ]>iiiited, 

and of wliieh the C:uiibi*idg(> Library Inis au oM MS. (Add., 493, 1), 


- Tlio idea that R. Yoseph Arukh — Ma/r/iOf (a Oivek) t>r Ixingii* (a 
Uonittu.) — wa-s the author of fliia eoiiimentary must l.»e given up. On th« 
other hand, it is not quite Impoasihlu that this coiutiieiitatur ami ih« 
writer of the Strictures ou Rashi are one and. tlie same person. 

* The thanks of the writer of tbose lines are dua to the curators aud 
librarian of the BofUelan for tlte loan of this book* 
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belong to this liaVuni, tluuigb it has been ascribeil to him for GOO 
ytjiirjj. Its ^vr^ier was umlnubt* Oly a rn>veiu;al. (S, M, S.-S.) 

KAP>ANM;>S MATlirs. Sor \\ii\r.\^vs Maurus. 

IIAIIAT (IJIBAT), IJHAT, or Akhat, also known as Nkw 
Sallkk, a of Murofco, on tlie coast of the Atlantic, 
130 miles south of ( 'aiK* Spartol at the mouth of the 
Bh Hakrak, whi' h si‘|»aintt s it from Sallee proper on the 
nortlicrii bi'iik. It is a commercial town of about iJGjOOO 
to 30,O()0 inhabitants, occupying a rocky plateau and snr- 
rounded liy tn;»ssivo but dilapirlated walls, strengtbened 
by tlirei; forts on ibo si-awanl side. The old citadel, over 
hanging tin* mouth of tlie river, is still, though partially iJi 
ruins, an imjjosing building, A\ilhhuge arched gateways, 
s<|nare towers, ainl masses of rich re{l brown masonry ; and 
to the sontli of the tfovn lies a modern ]»alace defernled by 
earthworks after the Kuropcati fashion. Tin* consj^c-uous 
feattirc in the Aiew' from tlie sea is the Hasan tower, a 
beautiful square-built minaret U^O feet high, whicli stands 
at an elevation td about Go fee t above the sea to the west 
of the walled town, niid in the midst of gardens and or- 
i^liards whose vegi-ial if>ii partly liides the ruined columns 
of the ancient mosque to whielj it was atlat*hed. Ft is 
constructed of stdt reddisli-brow ii .stone, ami ea<‘h side is 
adornevl witli a ditrerent design. At one time the Ihi 
liakrak atlonliMl a much better harbour than it does now' : 
the roa<lst<%ad is ijuib.* uiq»rcite<‘ted, and there is a danger- 
on.s bar at the moutli of the river, llabat trnde.s with Fez 
and the interior of Morocco, with the neigh bouiitig eiAast- 
towns and (bbraltar, and with Marseilles, ,Mai:icliester, 
and Jxmduii. 'I’he ju-incipal articles of e.vport are wo(»l, 
hides, and wax, and llu* |»ro<lucls of that local iiianu- 
factuve of leatiter, carpels, mats, woolhui ami cotton .stutls, 
])ottery, atid circular bras.'i trays which makes Kabat tlte 
greatest iudnstrial centre' in Morocco. ('ott<.)n goo<ls and 
loaf-sugar are first aimmg the inqjorts. ’^I’ho average value 
of the exports in the ten years lN7i> to 1S81 was .£ <7,‘23G, 
and of the inqnjrls .£73,1*15. fu 1^83 the ligures were 
i*39,r»DG and £r)0.3i’2 respectively. 

Sallee (Sala), on tin? nortii side of the river, is als(» 
tuiclosod with walls. ]Mueh of the interior, liowever, is 
vacant and the houses are mean; ami, unlike their neigh- 
bours of BalwVt, the iidial»itants (about 30,000) down to 
([uite recent times <listingiii.she<l themselves by ]»articular 
hostility to ( 'lu isLians, avIio were thu.s j>revcnted from 
entering their gat(‘s. To the math a ruined aqucdu<*t 
exteml.s for niile.s, 

Rabat sviis bmmird V»y Yak'ult al-Mnnsiir ,oh. laOG); t»ut Salb o | 
\V5is then :iii aurii ut c.ily, nuil ou tin*. sc;ir]ie«l hills tn the west tif ‘ 
Rabat staml tin* ruins uf Sala, a Ib.iinaii culnuy. Sln-Ila, as tin? 

i.s now '’allc'i, was llic scat ^if tin; nuui.sdUaiui ^»f tiu! Beni- 
ilcn'ii tlvTiasty. 

I{AB1>.\, a town of Nupi or Nufi, on the bank of tlie 
Kworra (Niger), ojq.osite tlie island of Zagozhi, in 9* 6' 
X. lat., and ifOO miles above the ooiitlaciice of tlie Kworra 
and tlie Binue. At tlie time of Lander's visit in*t830 it 
was a jdaee of 40,000 inhatutants and one of the im».st 
important markets in the country, hi BSol Dr IWtli 
reported it *‘in ruins, and in LSG7 Jioldfs found it with 
only 500 inhabitants. A mission station, c.stablishod there 
in is57 by tlie Church Missionary' Soiaety, was afterwards 
Avitlidriiwn. 'Hui t<nvn Jias latterly' scunewliat recovered 
its position. 

RABIbVil - y.c.. Hah Ahhah bah Nahm.vni- - wa.s of 
the house of Hli, on wdiom the curse re.sted that none 
of them should reach a high age (1 Sam. ii. 33). Like 
Rabfi, het tried to remove this curse (T. B., AVxsA I/uif' 
fhandh^ ISa ; see Ha ha). Me was twenty'-two years head 
of the academy of rumWdithfi, from which he fled in 
the year 330, puraned fey a troop of the Persian king 
(HliApur ID, and pcrirtsifcliwerably in a jungle (T, B., 


Kabbfih, owing to his great dialect ic powers, to w’liieh no dilh- 
clilty Heoined dillicult, was called 'Okcr llariin, “ uj>rootcr of 
imnnitain.s. " ^ This title was a]>}died to him wHien the selection 
as •‘head’' lay Ix-twceii him and hi.s friend, fellow qmpil, mid sue* 
cessor, Itab Vu.seph, “the Blind,” to whom is eoinmoniv, but by 
mistake, asei ibint tiio authorship of certain Targumim. This latter 
<loclor wa.^, owing to liis vast but mere, reproductive pcuvcin, called * 
Sinai, the mountain from which the letter of the Law was given 
(T. Ik, lln'ukhufh, (Ma‘>. (S. M. S.-S.'i 

HABBl. See Hah. 

HAPdVl'r. This animal, one of the best know'ii and 
m<?.st freipiently seen of all wild Briti.sh maniinals, is, wutli 
the Imre, a member of thij Hodeiit genus whicli 

cciutains about twenty-five other species sprea»i over tJie 
greater part of the world, and whose more important 
eh'riraeters have alreaily been referred to (sec Tf auk, vol. 
xi. p. 470, and Maaim aki \, vol. xv. [». 421). 

The rabbit (LtpuH ruviruluti), sjieakjrig for Uie present 
*»f the w ilfl race only, is distinguished from tlni hare 
ex ten ml ly'^ l»y its smaller size, shorter ears and feet, l»y' 
tlie aV>seii(*e or reduction of the black ]»iitcli at tlie tip t'f 
the ears so chanU'Uristic (if the hare, and by its greyer 
colour. "J'lie sknlJ is very similar to that of tlie Jiaie (see 
.Mammaf.ta, tig. 99), but is smaller and lightt r, and has 
a slcnden r muzzle, and a longer and narrowm* jiaiale. 
pjcsides these eh arm 4 el's, li*nve\er, the rabbit. \a sharply 
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separated from the Imre by’^ the fact that it brings forth 
its young naked, blind, and hidpics.s ; to eonqiensalc for 
tliis, it dig.s a deep bunwv in the earth in which tlu'y are 
born and reared, while the young of the lian^ are born 
fully clothed with fur, and able to L;.kc care of themselves 
ill tliii mere sliallow' de[>n.‘.ssion or “form in which tliey 
are born. Tlie w^eiglit of the rabbit is from 2^ to 3 lb,, 
although individuals jicrfei^ly wild have been recorded 
u]> to more tlmn o. Its general habits an? too well known 
to need a d(?tailcd descri[>tion here. It breedvs from four 
to eight times a year, hringing forth each time from three 
to eight young. Its period of gestation is aliout thirty 
days, and it is able to bear Avlnm six months old. It 
attains to an age of about seven or eight years. 

The geogrM|>Jucal distribution of the rabbit presents 
many most interesting peculiarities, ft is believed to 
be originally a native of the western half of the Mediter- 
ranean basin only, and still abounds in Spain, Sardinia, 
southern Italy and Sicily, (1 recce, Tunis, and Algeria ; 
and many of the islands adjoining these countries ar§ 

I quite overrun with it. Thence it has spread, partly Viy 
man’s agency', northwards throughout temperate western 
Europe, increasing rapidly wherever it gains a fooling; 
and this extension is still going on,^ a» is shown by the^ 

^ Bee for « similar expreaaion Matt. avH. 20. 
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cofte of Scotland, in which sixty years ago rabhiU were 
little known, while they are now found in all suitable 
localities up to the extreme inirtli. It has also gained 
admittance into Ireland, and now' alK>uiids there as much 
as in England. Out of Europe the same extension of 
range has been going on. In New' Zealand aiifl Australia 
rabbits, introiluced cither for profit or sport, have increased 
to such ail extent as to form one of tlie most serious pests 
that the fanners have to contend against, as the cliinatti | 
and soil seem to suit llicin j^erfertly and their natural 
enemi(?s are too few and too lowly organized to keep 
tlieir numbers witliin reasonable Ixmials. in other cases 
ralibits introduced into isiaiuls Jiavc liecome or remained 
more or Jess distinct from tlieir parent stock ; tlius the 
rabbits both of the F^alklaiul Islands and of Jamaica still 
show triO'X's of their descent from iloniesticjited varieties, 
and have never reverted to tlic tinlinary brownisli -grey 
type. An<l again, as was pointed out by Mr Darwin,* 
tlie rablnts in the island of Porto Santo, near Madeira, 
wJiose ancesPu's Avere iritrodueed from Spain in lilS or 
1 JH), have fortii<;d rjuite a distinct diminutive race, barcrl}'^ 
half the bulk or w’eiglit of English rabbits, and differing 
in certain slight iletails of colour ainl habits. 

Tli»‘ r:>bl>it liiis Ihm‘ 11 fhmMst ii'iitcl liy man from a very early 
ju riotl. X‘) <U*ul»t. rxists anKiiigst naturalists tliat all the v:iri<*tus 
(»t tin* Jviunv'slic. animal arc tli-.si ninhrJ IVoia tin; Lrptm vntu’cui as. 
Tlnr vari.ii ioii.s wliir-li liav»> natcJ ami iiiteiisili**! hy 

arrUii-i.il siU-.ri nm arc, with tin? cxccpiioii i»f llnitio of tin? ‘h*g, 
:;V‘'.itJ r th;n» have hia-n iinlmaal in any olInT spcM-irs of tnaimnal. 
t’or nut ‘>nly has tlur wriglit h*-.ijn jn«ir«! tiiaii «|Vi;:iJnipli^tl in sonic 

hiigi r ami the stnicUim of llni skull ainl other [Kirts 

of I he .-skv luftMi gi’i'atly altercil, liiit the proportionate sizt^ of tin* 
lii'aiii lias heeii < oiisiih-ralily roihna*J ami tin* eoloiir ami texture of 
tin* fur altnruii in the most. r<*inurkaliln niniim'r. The esUihlish- 
mrni of ilmsu nxtreinc variations is ilejicittleni on the highly arli- 
lirial I'.omlitions umler wliieh. tin*, aninials are kejit, their great t»ro- 
lifn a* y, ami tin* lapuUty with whit.h tln^ ^(*n(*.rations suena*d each 
uthi'r, whieli ciiiiltle llic ]H’oeess ofartifieial st*hM*iion hy tin* preserva- 
tion uf rho.«‘ nn».-.r siiiiial to the piiipo.ses of the hreeder to he earritnl 
into ('Ifi-i.-t witli fai.ilily. 

'fin* hrru.l is I lie oldest Knuli>,h fancy variety ; it has 

h.'en ei;lti\ at<*fl ea rt*fiil I V for ahoiit a century, the. aim of tlie Vireetler 
ln'iiig ehiedy dire.< te<l to the di*velopnn nt of tho si/t* of the ears, 
and wirh sneh suenrss that they soinetiim*s measure more, tlian 
inelifS from tip to tip and ext>*(al 0 iiiehes in width. 'fhis 
tievelopnnmt, whieh i.s a«*i*oinp.'nue<l i>y great i hnngt*s in the .stnic.tniv 
of tin* skull, that have, hren 4*arcfnHy de.si ril>ed hy Darwin in his 
ritrtfifu.tii of AniuuiJsy dep.*mls on hreeiling the. animals in 

warm il<im}i hutches, without u hieh Lin* l>e.st developed parents fail 
to [irotlm e tlie litsired olfspring. In colour the lop-careil rahhits 
vary gn-ally. 

The hnii' is a lar^e variety of a hardy and proliiie . liar- 

aeter, \vhi**.h t*l<isi ly r<?.semliles the » oinmon lian* in eoUmr, amt is 
not. unlike it in form. Sunn* few years siin-e many of these animals 
wiue .sold as le|»orides or liyhrifU, prodm cd b}'' tlio union of the 
hare and I he rubhit; but the ino.st careful expej inu jiters have failed !•> 
i>hlain any sneh hyhri'l, and the naked immature comlitioii in ulii' h 
young rahhits are Iwirii as eom]Kiri*d with the oluf.hed and highly 
ilevelo[ied young liare.s n'liders it exuet dingly unlikely t hat hyhri/is 
could he tno«hn*«>cl. Nor does the lle.sh of tin? l.«*]gian rul.diil. reseinlde 
that of the hare in colour or llavour. A rhisi*ly allied variety, ihon^clt 
of even larger si/.i*, is km>wn by the iibsurd name of I’cttnifufthi/t 
rahhit. ; it has m> relation to tin*, country after which if. is called. 

'ITie Jittfonf lahhit is characteri/ed hy the. extreme ^Umgatitm 
and fineness of the fur, which in good siKvimcms reaehe.s rl or 7 
im lies in leiiglli. riMpiiring great care and freipient eoinhiiig to 
prev«*nt it from he.i'omiiig matteil. 'ITie Angora.s mo.st vahieil are 
alhino.s, with pin*e white fur and ]unk eyes; in some ]»:irts of the 
Coiitiueut tliey are kept hy the }M*aft.*ints ami elippiMl regularly. 

Amongst the hreeJs wliieh arc valued for the distnhution of 
colour on tho fur aro tho Hinmltufan ainl tlie DutrU. Tho foriiu*!* 
is white, hut the whole of the oxtreinitie.s - viz., tho nose, tho i*ar.s, 
.tiiil, and foot — are black or very dark in colour. Thi.s very juotty 
brood has no eonne.xinn with tlio mountain chain from w heiieo it 
has Uikoii its iniiim, but is a xMiiety pvmhicod hy I'areful hreeding 
{yid selection as lully describtul hy Darwin {np. t*U.), Though but 
recently proiluced by crossing, it now gcnemlly brootls true to colour, 
at tinw»s throwing back, liowovr, to the silver greys from which it 
was fieri vihI. 'nio rabbits know'ii in Great Britain as Dutch are of 
aitiall size, and are valatsl ft>r the di8jH>Hition of the colour aiiil 

J ynricUifin (»f A ninx^iis iind PlanU, 2«1 e*l., i. j>. 119. 
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markings. The entir«» boily luddnd tin* .shouhler-hlados i.s ijniiurnriy 
coTourod, with the o.xccption of the feet.; the anleriur paitoftlH? 
body, iiicliidiiig the fore legs, neck, and jaws, is white, tin*, t-bccks 
and cars being cfilourcd. In suiiic strairi.s the colourc»l t!ortiuii 
extends in^'ont uf the fore legs, leaving only a ring fif white round 
the ncek. vQTic more a<*curatcly the coJourcil jiurtiun i.s ddiried tlie 
Viigher is the animal c.steeined. 

'fhe -S’.'Vivr ;/>#// is a uniform t*«>lourcd variety, tin* fur of which i.s 
a rich chim hillii grey, varying in dcjiih of colour in the tlilferent 
stiaiii.s. From the greater value of the fur silver greys have hecu 
freijueiitly <*inploytid to sti>ck warrens, as tliey luved tme tf» «*oloiir 
in the open if the ordinary wiM labbit.s aro ligonuislv o\<*hided. 
Othi*r «'»>iouis known, a.s Si/rrr errmn and Sitrer bmtrn^ arc eloscly 
allifsl varictic.s. 

As an ai li lt! of food tlie domesticated rahhit is of considerable 
imptirtainrc?. ITom lOo tu *2*>d tons arc iin]»ur(etl into IjOiidon from 
D.steiid every Week ihiring the uolder iiionlhs of the \eai*, having 
been reared in huti he.s liy the Ji*lgian peasants. I'liey arc Jor- 
warded witlioiit their skins, \vlji< h an? half tin- value of the llcsh. 
A plan* h-.is Vm-cu n-ccntlv dcvi-.eil by Mapu Mtuant, whieli i.s 
known a.s “ huteh-farming in the t.pcn.” ’I lie animals are kept in 
large hut-i lies with projeeting loofs, tloorcd will* iro.nse galv.iiiized 
iron netting, througli wliich the gia.ss projci t.s to be eati n by tlic 
rahhits. 'I'hc hntchek are shiitcil twii e or thrice a d ay, so that 
the aninials are I'oiistanlly t»n i.baii gifuiml ami have fresh food. 
The young, when old tuiough tn leave tlio inorhei-, aie reared in 
.soiiii*w-hat large*!’ liiitche.s of a .similar dcsi-riptiun and killed for 
luurki'T iimler three inontli.s of age. 

IxABEIjATS, EuAXi’ifrs (r. 1 TOO- ir>.a.T), the greati-.st of 
French hninouriists and one of the few great huinonri.sts of 
the xvorlil, was born at (Thinf>n on the V’ioMin* in tho ju'o- 
vinco of Tonniiiit?. TTie flah; of his birth is wholly iinrt r- 
taiii : it lias I»een put by traditifui and l>y iiiithorilii:.s long 
subsc<pient to Ills fh atli as I IS.T, I ami llOo. T'here is 
nothing in tho positive facts of Ji' \ life whi< h would nut suit 
tolerably well witli any of those bites; nio.>t 17th century 
authorities give, the earliest, and this also acitords l>est with 
tho ugc f»f tho ehlest of the Du Dellay Tuolhers, with whom 
llabeiaiai was at scliool. In favour of the latest it is iirgoil 
that if Jlabolais was l)orn in l-bS3 lie must have Vieeii forty- 
seven when he entered at Montpollior. and pro^iortionatcly 
and unexpectedly old at other known perhnj.s of ills life. 
In favour of tho middle date, wliii'h has, as far a.s recent 
aulliorilie.s are cfuiecrnetl, the weiglit (»f eon.sent. in its 
favour, the testimony of (iny ratin, a witness of some 
merit and not too far removed in point of time, i.s invoked, 
though perliaps tho fact of its being a co/ unJitt Jja.s really 
Imd most to do with the a<lo[»tion. TTie <>nly ciuitrihiition 
wliich iioeil be made hen* to the <‘oiitrovcrsy is to pm'nt 
out that if Ibilu'lais was horn in I tS,‘> lie niusi base been 
an ohl man wlien he dit.’d, and that scarcely even traditi<!n 
spcak.s of him as sucli. And sim'e this t radii i«.'n is inen- 
tioneil it may as well be obs<*rNe<i at oine timt all tlie 
anecdotes of Jbils lui.s without t‘.\eeption, ami mo.-t of the 
acctuint.s «)f tlie fac*ts of his life, <lale from a peibul long 
posterior to his death and are utterly unworthy of cre- 
tlence. CVdloti't nearly a hundred yearr> later. AnU»ine 
Ijtroy a full liundred, ami liernicr nearly a hundred and 
fifty collected or invented stories xvliich, a ; far as any ;ictiial 
anliiority goes, must be regarded as worthle.'-s, Bishop 
H net's researches were made ivearly as lati* as lieinicr*s. 
Throughimt this article, therefcae, wh«*it tnulition or any 
similar wt»rd is u-^eil Avitlioiit further preei.''i<;7i it will be 
understood that tlie vstaleuients lui\o in them.selves only 
coiijeetunil vahMity. 

With regard to his birtli, pan utage, youth, and educa- 
titui everything depends upon tradition, and it is not 
until In* was aet'onliug to one extreme, hypothesis thirty- 
six, according to the other extreme twenty-four, that we 
have sinlid testimony res^iecting Jiim. In the year 1 ol!:), on 
the Oth of April, the Francois Habelais of history emerges. 
TTie monks of Fontenay le Comte bought st»me projicrty 
(half an inn in tho town), and among their signatures to 
the deed of purcha^ is that of Fram^ois TlabeJais. Before 
this all is oloudlanS. Zt i« said that lie had four btothera 

^ . ■ XX, 25 
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aiul no Kisiters, that liis falhfT had a country }iro|>€jty 
called J-A Deviaiere, and was cither an apolIuMMry or a 
tavern-keeper. Half a century after his death De Thou 
ineiitions that the house in wliieh he wlw horn had hccoine 
a tavern. It still stands at the corner of a street called 
the line «]e la Luinproie, anti the tradition may lx* correct. 
An indistinct ailnsion of his own lias Inx-n lakoii to mean 
that he was ton.surcd in childhood at seven f»r nine yciirs | 
old ; and Iradiii - Ji says that he was sent to the convent of • 
Seuilly, t]ioii;:h of course he could then have taken no ; 
tlefmitc vows, tiid tliorc is no evuh'iHui whatever dial ihe I 
liassage in <pustion, \\liicli sijuply ctiudemns the [)rac.ti<*r‘. | 
referred to, has any jiersonal refcience. From Seuilly at j 
an unknown date tra<lition takes him either to the nnivei*' , 
sity of Angers or to the eonvent school of I a. damnetre \ 
or T.a Ihrsinette, founderl hy good King Ilenc in tin? | 
ueighhourlKHxl of llie Angevin eajiilal. Here he is sup : 

to have V)een at sciniol with the brothers Dn Hellay, j 
with t leotfro}^ d’]*'stiss;ic arid others. Tlie next stage in ! 
this (as far as evidence goes, ]mrely imaginary) can er is j 
the monastery of Fontenay le (..Vnnle, wiiere, us has U‘eii 
ix^en, he is eerLiinly found in lolO holding a position 
sutlicieutly senior to sign deeds for the conmiunity, where, 
he, as will lie seen, ccnt.iinly, though at an niiknown date, 
took priests orders, and fwliere he also pui'sued, again cer 
tainiy, the sliidy of letters, and es|a*eially of (Jreek, with 
an lour. From this date, tln-reforc, he becomes historically 
visil)Ie. The ne.xt certain intelligenre wliich we have of 
llaln.'lais is somewhat inojc directly biographical than this 
Uin; entry of liis name, 'rhe letters of the well kmovn 
(»reek scli‘ilnr Ihidanis, two of wdiich are addressed to 
llai>elais liimsidf and several more to his friend and fellow- 
monk Pierre Amy, together with some m.)liee.s by Atulre 
d'iraipicau, a learne<i jurKt, to whom Rabelais ratlier than 
hi; own learning has si:<aired immortality, show' beyond 
doubt what niamier of life the future, author of (itfiy>tnfint. | 

1 d in his convent. These ietteix are [larlly written in j 
flreek and partly in l-atiii. In Tiiarjiieaus book /v Lritthnm • 
which excited a controversy with anothe-r i 
jurist of tlie A\est, Rouclianl, also a frieml of Rabelais, j 
the hutcr is de.scriV»ed as ‘'a mail most hanied in both | 
langiiMgo.s and all kiiuls of scholar.-.hi[» above hi,s age, an<l j 
beyom.l the wont and, if 1 may say so, the excessive j 
scriipiilou.siicss of his <;^nl« r.’’ The excessii e .senipuhaisiiess I 
of tlur onha- .sliowed itself before long in reforen«*e to Amy : 
and Rabelais, tlie latter of wlunn liad, as this seiitcma? of | 
'rira«[Ueau’s also informs us, translate?d the lirst book of | 
Heroilotus. 'The letters of IJudauis show that an attempt ; 
w'as made by the hem is of the «*onv<-nt or tlie order to j 
rheck tin! studious ardour of tliese Franciscans ; but it j 


failed, and there is no positive evidence ‘>f anything like, 
aetual persecution, the |)hni>es in I lie h'Uers of Ruda us 
being merely ih».} usual exaggerated ('ieoroijianisni of tijc 
Renaissance. Some books and papers were, as sns- 

pieh.ms, then given back as innocent ; but Jbibelais was in 
all probability disgusted with tiie cloister, • indeed his great 
work shows this lii yoiid doiil't. fn i 'rJ l, tin* year of tlie 
pulilicaiiou of Tiracpieau's bonk above riud, his friend 
Heoll'roy dMvstissac |>ro(rnivfl from < 'lemenl \' ! 1.. an induU, 
lii-etising a ohange of ord(»r and of abode for Rabelais. 
From a Franciscan lie btx.-aine a Rcindit tine, ami from 
PontenaY he umolmI to Maillezais, of w hich ( JeoilV<*v' 
ill '’st issue was bishoyi. He se<MUS indeed to have, been 
constantly in thi’ company *^>f the l>isliop and to have made 
many new literary acipiainlances, notably Jean Ikundiet, 
the poet. To him he wrote an epistle in French verse, 
still cxtiint, whic*h proves that Ralxdai.-^, much more truly 
than Hwift, never could have been a The title cif 

this epi.stle is, however, noteworthy, inasmuch as the author 
i» described in the original (a collet*tion of Bouchet's works 


published in 1545 ) as a man of gretit literary knowiedge 
in Greek and Latin, and os a great orator in Greek, Latin, 
and French. But even this learned and hospitable retreat 
did not a])]>arently satisfy Rabelais, In or before 1530 
he left Maillezais, abaiuloTU'd his Benedictine garb for 
that of a secular prie.st, and, a.s he himself puts it in his 
sub.se(|iient ^SttypHnitio Apoatxisia lo Po|»e J*anl III., 
‘‘pcrseculum liiii vagatus fuit.” Ho is met at Montpellier 
in (he your just mentioned. He entered the faculty of 
medicine there on the IGth f>l September ami lH‘cainc 
bachelor on the 1st of November, a remarkably short in- 
terval, which show's what was thought of Ids acqniremcnts. 
Fariy in 15:H he lectured |)ublicly on (lulcji and Hippo- 
< rales, w jdle lii.s more serious yiursnits seem to have been 
<*lie<juere.d by acting in a ntitralt: v^yntedit'^ then a v(;ry f re- 
silient university ainusiincur. Visits to the lies dTliines, 
ami the eomposition of a tish .sauce in imitation of the 
ancient whicli he sent to Ids friend Dolet, are 

lussociated, not very certainly, with his stay at Mont|>ellier. 
wldcli, lasting rather moie than a year at tirst, was renewed 
at inlervfds for several y»*ars. 

In 1532, how'cvi r, ami |!n:ibably rather early tluin kite in 
that year, lie had nuoed from ^Monlpellier to Lyons. Here 
he plunged into mmdbild work, literary aod professional. 
He w'as appointed b(‘fore the beginning of Novembirr phy 
sieiaii to the libtel <lien, with a salary of forty li\res per 
.annum. He editetl for Sebastian (irypliius, in the single 
year the nieilical of (ijovaind Manaidi, llio 

dy.*//oW.s/;/y of Hip[»ocrates, with the d/y of (hdeii, 

ami an edition of two siij>poscd I.atin ilocnnuMits, whicli, 
however, Jiajipened mdnckijy to be forgeri(.*s. These tliree 
works were dedicated in order to his tliree chief friend.s 
of Tourainc and iViiton, Andre Tirmiuean, the bishoji of 
Maille/ais, and Ronchard, We also have a Latin h.tter 
written on 1st I )i*<‘»unlxT 1552 to a certain Bernard de 
Salignac, othmwvise uidviiowii. 

It is certain that at this time I.yons wa.s tlie centre 
and to a gro^it extent the hi:ad«piarters of an unusually 
enliglitened sotaety, and indirec tly it is clear that Rabelais 
be<*ame intimate, with this society. A nianu.seript disticli, 
wldeli was found in the Toulouse libiary, on the. death of 
iin infant named Tlieodule, whose <'oumry wa.s Lyou.s and 
Ids father Rabelais, would seem to show' that he lierii 
enicrtsl into rither cMinexitms than tho.se of frieiaLldji. 
Alvsolutely nothing, liowa ver, is known about the child 
and its mother; it is enough t«> sjiy that tlnr existence id 
the former would have been by the manners -’.ml morals 
of tJu; time very easily comloiied. Rut wliat makes the 
Lyoii.s .sojourn of the greatc.st real iin[>ortaiicc is that at 
this time probabh' appeared the beginnings of tlie work 


I wldeh was to make Ral.>elais imiiiv»rtal. It i.s necessary to 
; .say '■‘probably,'- becau.se the strangi* nncertaiiity which 
j rests on .so mui li of his life and writing.s exists lure also. 
I Tliere is no doubt that both Garganina and Rantagrmd 
i were iiopuJar name.s of giants in the xMiildle Ages, though, 
j curiously enough, no mention of tlie b riiu^r in IVencIi 
! literature Tnnc,]i before Rabelais's time bas l‘eon traced. 

in 1520, however, (^]iarle.s de Bordigne, in a satiric W(uk 
i of no great merit, entitled Jai iJymdx: da Pierre Fai/eUy has 
j the name Gargantua witli an allusion, and in 1532 (if not 
i earlier) there wjipeared at Lyons A^y fr'/Yon/^y H Ine^thnithfeH 
I C/iroriiyiies dn firand ct JinmnHt Gcaut G anfantmt , This 
is a short book on the plan of the later burlesques ami 
romfince.s of tlio Round 'Fable. Arthur and Merlin ajipear 
with ( friiutgoHior, as he i.s here .sjxdt, Galeiuelle (Gargal^lle), 
Gurgantua himself, and the terrible mare. But there fA 
no trace of the action or other charucterH of 
that was to Ixi, nor is the manner of the piece in the Johat 
worthy of Ralielaia, No one ^upfioaeti that h» wrote it, 

that in 
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reality it is older than 1532, and may be the direct subject 
of Bordign^'s alluHion six years earlier. What docs, how^* 
ever, seem ])robable is that the first book of PtuUtvrmef 
(the second of the whole work) was conip<)se<l with a 
definite view to this cliap Ixwk and not to the existing 
iirst bot»k of O (irf/arUtia^ which was written afterw'fir^ls 
whtiii Rabelais <fi3coverecl the popularity of his 'work and 
felt tluit it ou^it to have some worthier starting yMniit than 
the GvanrUs C/tromf/ueM, The earliest known and dated 
cxlition of VanVKjrud La of 1533, of itnnjanina 1535, 
though this would not be of itself conclusive, especiall}^ as 
we actually possess editions of botli wljiidi, though un- 
<lated, seem to be earlier. But the <ietinitc description of 
(largantua in the title as “■ I Vtc do Pantagi*uel,'’ the rmiis- 
siou of tiie -words “ socojid li vro " in tlie title of tlic lir.'-t 
book of rmi while the secojid and third arc duly 

entitled ‘Miers*^ and ‘‘qnart,*^ the reuiarkablc fact that 
one of the most iinportarit personages, Friar John, is absent 
from V>ook ii., the first of though he appcwirs 

in book i. {(i avijotUaa)^ and many other pi\K)f.s sliow the 
order of jMiblicatioa clearly enough. There is also iu 
existojicoii letter of Calvin, dated 1533, iu wJiich lie speaks 
<»f /Voi^n//<e/, but not of Gan/ruitmt^ as having been 
c^oudeinnetl as an obscene book. Besides tliis, 1533 saw* thtj 
publication of an alinanac, the first vJ' a long serie-s wliich 
twists only iu titles and fragni<‘iits, and of tlie amusing 
Pr(};/no:<fl> it(fr^ii /^rnffiyfrifc/ute (still, be it observed, 1‘anta* 
giucliiie, not riargaTituiue). Both this and Pujiti/f/nid 
itself vven^ pul dished under the anagrarumatie p.seudonyiu 
of Ah ofrilias Xasicr/’ shortened to the first word only 
in the of the Prof/noadf'ititon. 

'Diis busy and ijitcrcsting janiod of Rabelais’s life was 
brouglil to a close apparently liy his intro<luctiou or rein- 
trod u 01 ion to Jean dii Beilay. They had been, it has been 
said, schoolfellows, but Beilay does not appear among the 
list of Rabelais's friends in tlie first yi^'irs of hisenmneipa- 
tiou. From 1531, however, ho ami the other tuernbers of 
his family appear as Rabelais's cliief and constant juitnms 
during the remaimJer of Ids life. It was just before Christ- 
mas that Jean du Beilay, passing through Lyons on an 
embassy to Roiiie, engaged Rabelais as jiliysicutii. The 
visit did nor last very long, but it left literary results in 
an edition of a descrijUion of lonne by JNrarliani, which 
Rabelais pul>lishe<l in September 153^. It is also thought 
that tile first edition of may have appcaj*ctl 

this yviiv. 

In the s[>riiig *)f 1535 the authorities of the Lyons 
liospital, ctinsideriiig that Ivabelais lutd twice absented 
hiiiisijf without leave, elected Pierre de Cast el in Iji.s 
ror»m ; but the doeumenfcs which exist do not seem fo 
infer tJiat any blame was tlionglit due to him, and llie 
a])[»ointmcnt of his siuaessor was once definitely }u>,stjK>m‘d 
in case he shoiihl return. An epigram of Dolet shows 
that at least once and y>robably about this time lie ]>cr- 
forined a public dissection. At the eml of 1535 Rabelais 
once more accompanied Jean <lu Beilay, now a cardinal, 
to Rome and stayed there till April in thti next year. 3'liis 
stay furnishes some biograjihical dvx-uinents of inn»oi‘tance 
in the .shape of letters to (leofiVfiy dJ^sti.ssac, of the already- 
mentioned Sifpplicatio pro Ap'r^lasia^ and of tlie bull of 
absolution w’hich was the rejily to it. This bull nut only 
freed Rabelais from ecclesiastical censure but gave him the 
right to return to the order of St Benedict when he cho.se, 
and to practise medicine. He took advantage of this bull 
■^nd became a canon of St Maur. The monastery having 
but recently become collegiate, there seerus to have been 
«ome technical difficulty which nooessitattHl a new auppH- 
cation. In the next year (1537) we find Rabelais present 
at a dinner where the frieiidd of J&tienne Dolet met to 
coogratutete oii Itia {>ardou for the homicide of 
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CVniifwiing. The luckles.s printer has left a po<*m the 
occrasion, and two other writers, Salmon Macriu and 
Nicholas Boui'lwn, liavo also left poems of this date ex 
pres-siug the regard iJi which Rabelais wa.s generally held. 
Now^, fo«», he t«»ok his dof tor's degree at 5Ioiit[a llier, 
lectured on the (h*eek text Hippocratc.s, and n.e\t ywir 
ina<le a public an.Uoinicaj demount ratirWi. During these 
tw’o years ho scein.s to iiavo re.si<led cither at Montpellier 
or at J.y<nis. Ihit in i 5.3‘J he intere«l the service' of 
(juillaunie du I klhiy-Langey, elder brother of Jean, ami 
would ajUH.'ar to have bi cn with liim (In*, was go\ei*nor «.»f 
Piedmont; till his death on January 1513. Ral>eltvirf 
wrote a ]»anegyri<*al nienioir of (biillannj<\ VN hicli is h».t, 
and the year beiore saw the pnblicalKm o\ an editit»n of 
<i*tnpinhta and f ^ b«>ok i,, together {i«»th had 

been rei»eate<lly reprinted .separai.:l\ ), iu wiiieh .some 
tlang'‘erons eN].)ressi(.»n.s wen.' cut away. N«ithing at all is 
know II e>f hi.s iili*. 'wlu ivalKnit.s, or j.< cnpations till the 
]»nl.)lication of the third wliii’h aj»peared in 15B>, 

•‘avi.<‘ [)rivilegc dn roi,'* wljjch Ijad beeii gi\eii in iSe[»tem- 
ber 15 1.5. 

I j’»^'to this time RabeJai.s, despite the condeninatioii of 
the Siwlxmne referred to al.»ove, had e\t)eri<'need nothiiig 
like ptTseontioM or ditiicuhy. F\ eii tlie spiteful or treacher 
ons act of Dolet, w ho in I 54*J n [>rinteii the tailier form 
of the books wliich Rabelais had ju>t .slighfly modified, 
seems to have de.ne him im harm, ihit the storm of [a rsecn- 
tion wdiicli towards the eial of the reign of J'‘r;uici.s J. Avas 
fatal to Dolet Jviuiself ami to Des}u rier^', while it exiled 
ami virtnally killed .Marot, di»l not lease Ral.»e!ais scatluJe.ss, 
3’ here is no pr»sitive e\ idem*o <4’ any nieasure.s taken c»r 
threatened again.^t him ; but it is eertain that he pa.s.sed 
lu'arly the wlmle of 15 Id ami jiart of 1517 at Metz in 
Lorraine a.s phy.'^ieian to the trovn at the salary of 120 
livres, that Sturm .speaks of liim as huNing been “cast 
out of France by t!\o times ” (with the exclamation c/jcn ro.e 
y/Muon ) iu a conteui[>orai y letter, and that lie himself in a 
letter, also eonlcmporaiy, though it is m)t ch'ar whetlu r it 
is of ITiJd or the next year, gives a iloh ful account of his 
pecuniary atfairs nnd a.sk.s for a.ssistanee. At Franci.-^s 
tle.'Uli on 31.'<t Man'll 15 17 l>u I'eiluy went to Rome, and 
at some time m4 trertain Rabel.iis joined him. Me was 
certainly tluae in February I 5 IP, wh»*n he dates fmn; Du 
Pa'lluy’s palace a little iie(M>iint of the fi.<tival.s given at 
Rome to celebrate the. bii tli of the se<'ond M>n of Mt nry JJ. 
and Lallieriiu; vie' Mcdiei. 3’lnj> an onnt, the Srio})inrkie 
a.s it is cuIIimI, is ('\tant. In the .'^aim; year a monk of 
FontOM’anIt, (dabrit l du I’uils- 1 lerbault, made in a boi>k 
I'allcd the hr.st of tlie many attacks on Rabelais. 

It is, howevir, a.s vague as it is \iolent, ami it d<a‘s m»t 
s('em liave. ha«l any eirci t. luilx iais h;ul imhaal again 
made b»r liimself protector.s whotn no clerical or Sorlxmist 
jealousy could lonch. 3'lm Si inianrkir was written to iJie 
eanliuid of (luise, whose family were all-|*^u\a rful at court, 
and Rabekii.s dedicated his next book to Oilct «K* Chatillon, 
afterwards eardinu!,a man v>f great intbicu' i'. 'rim.s Ral»elais 
was able to reinni to France, and was [>i*cs*mtid to the 
livings of Meudon and St ( Jiri.stophe tie Jand*et- (t may, 
however, surprise tinxse who liaM' l>cc*n accustomed to hear 
him ."piikeu of as “cure tic Mention ’ ami who Imve read 
live.s of Jiini foumletl on legend to timi that thero is very 
little ground for believing that he ever olficiatcd or resided 
there: Me certainly hehl the living but two years, resign- 

ing it in Janucary 1552 along with his other benefice, and 
it is noteworthy that at the cpi.swpal visitation of 1551 
he was not present. To tliis supposed reskleuce at Meudon 
and to the previous stay at Rome, however, are attachc<l 
two of the most mischievous items of the legend, though 
fortunately two of the most easily refutable, it is said that 
Rabelais met and quarrelled with Joachim du Beilay the 
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poet at Romo, and with Ronsard at Meudoii and elsewhore, 
that oausiod a breach lajtweeii him and the Pl^iade, 
that he satirized its classicizing tciulencies in the episode 
of the LiiuiMisin sclioJar, and that Ronsard after liis death 
avenged lumst‘lf by a libel lo\is epitajih. The facts are 
these. Notljing is heard of the fpiarrel with Du Hellay or 
of any meeting with luin, nothing of tlie meetings and 
bickerings with Ronsard, till IbBl), when Bernier tells the 
story witJjoiit. an> nnthority. Tlie supposed allusions to the 
Pleiade date from a time wJjon Ronsard was a .small boy, 
and are niairey l*orrowed from an earlier writer .still, 
<»eoirn>y Tory. Lastly, tlie epitaph read iiu[)artially is not | 
libellous at all but simply takes U|» the vein of thf‘ o[»eMing 
scenes (»anjnntnti in reference t(» ( largantua\s author. 
There is indeed no reuson to suppose that either Ronsard 
or Du Bellay was a fervent admirer of Rabelai.s, for they 
liclouged U) a very dilleri iit literary schotd ; hut there is 
absolutely no evidence of any enmity between them or 
even of any ac'jiiaintanctislni) which couM liave given rise 
to enmity. 

Some chaj tiers of Piabelais's fourth book had been ]>ul> 
lished in li>4M, but the whole did not apf»eur till loh^. 
Tlie Sorboiine censured it an«l tlie parliament suspended 
the Side, taking advantage of tlic king's absence fi\»m Paris. 
But it was soon niieved of the siisja-iision. This i.s the last 
fact w(i knowal»oiit Rabelais. Ills siiji[iosed that he tlied 
in but actual liistory is quite .silent, and the legcmls 

about liis deathbed uUeranct's - La farce est Je 

vai.s chenrlier uii graml [»eut-etre/^ itc.-- arc altogether 
apocryi»lial. The same may bo said of tlie numerous 
silly .stories tohVof Ids life, sncrli as tliat of Ids procuring 
SI fiec passage to I'aiis by inscribing packets ‘‘Poison 
for the king, ’ an<l so forth. 

Tell years alter the publication of the fourth book aixl 
nine after the suj»posed date of the author's death there 
appeared at Lyons sixteen chapters entitled L' lie Sttnmnitt 
piir Mitisfre J'rniu'tfis and two years later the 

entire fifth book w^as printed as sucli. In loGT it took 
]>lacc with the others, and has over since appeared with 
them. But from the bcginidng of the I 7th century there 
have never been wanting dislielievers in its autlionticity. 
'riie controvcr.sy is one of .suinc intricacy, but as it is also 
one <^f caj>ital iinpoifance in literary Idstory the hi',ads of 
it at must be given liere. The oj>|Mjnenfs of the book 

rely (1) on the testimony of a certain Louis Guyon, who 
in IGO l declared th.it the lifth book was made long after 
Rabelais’s <leath by an author whom he know, and who 
w.is not a lioctor, and on the assertion of tlie biblitigrapher 
l)u Vender, alxnit the same time, that it was written by I 
an “ecolicr tic Valence”; (2) on the fact that the anti- | 
monastic and even anti-Catholit; }>oleinic is iniuli more 
accentuated in it ; (.‘1^ that parts are a])pavently replicas 
or rough drafts c»f passages already appearing in the four 1 
earlier books; (I) that some allusions are niftnib-stly ! 
IHKslerior to even the farthest date wliich can be as-^igned 
for tlie reputed author’s decease. (In the other liuml, it 
is urgc<l that, tliongh (Rnon and l)u Verdior were in a 
sense conteini>orarie.s, they wrote l*»ng after the event.s, 
and that the to.stimoriy of the former is vitiated, not 
merely by its extreme vagueness but by tJie fact that 
it occurs in a tending to exculpfite piiysicians 

frcMii the cl):irg43 of nnorthodoxy ; tiuit Du Verdior in 
anotlicr [ilace assigns the PtminifrueHm Proffnmticatinn to 
this same unknown student of Valence, and liail therefore 
probably confuse«l aixl jicansay JiotR>n.s on the subject ; 
that the rasher and iiercer tone, as well as the apparent 
j-eiietitions, are sufliciently accounted for on the supp<isi- 
tiun that Rabelais never finally revised the liook, which 
indeed date.s sliow that he could not have done, as the 
fourth was not finally settled till just before lu.s death ; 
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and that it is perfectly probable, and indeed almo.st certain, 
that it was ]>repared from his papers by another hand, 
which is responsible for the ariachronous allusions above 
referred to. But the strongest argument, and one W'bich 
has never been attacked by authorities really competent 
to judge, is that the “griffe de I’aigle ” is on the book, 
ami that no known author of the time except Rabelai.s 
was cajiable of writing the jmssage about the Chat^ fourrfa, 
the better part of the liistory td C^iieen Whims (La Quinte) 
and her court, and the conclusion giving the (jraclc of the 
Bottle. To this argument we believe that the more com- 
I>eti!nt a critic is, both by general faculty of apj)rocintion 
and by accpiaintance with contemporary French lilcratuie, 
tlie more positive will be the assent that lie yields. 

(/anjaiUutt iiml rirnfaijriidf iiol.witlistauiling their liigli literary 
st.'imliiig iiiid tlic Impieiicy with whieli ccu'tJiiii pa.ssfiges from (h(*iii 
are eited, are, owing partly to thdr an. liaisjii ofhiiii^^iiaf'e and pmt.ly 
to tlio extieim* lioemc whie}i their author has jiIJowimI liimsolt, .s(j 
litth; road that no noth e of llnon or of him c<.»uM he‘ ooiiipleto 
without stone sketch of tlu ir 4*onti‘iils. The lir.st hnok, dnrfitndtat, 
tleseriltes tlic. birth of tliat hero •;» ;j;iiiiil and the s<iii of gi>;Mnt.ie 
parciilsb wln^se iiativilA' is ushen.d in hy lire aeeoimt of r. titMinmloiis 
feast. Ill this the burles^pie exaggeration of the pleasures of eating 
and rlrinking, wlrich is one of tln.^ i hief exteiior notes of tlie whole, 
work, is j)u.si)ed to an exti‘<*m<*, an e.xtrenn* whieli ha.s atnaei.ed 
natural hut peihajis undue .itteiition. Very <;irly, how«-vei‘, the 
author iMa'oines .seiioii.s in contrasting the <‘,uly eiliuation of hi^ 
hero — a satire oil tlie tlegiaded .sehotds of the Alidille Age.s u illi 
its .siiKstXjueiit and I'eformed stage, in the aeeount oJ' whieli all lie' 
best and noblest i«leas of tin* linmanisf lo uais-siinra; in leferi iiee to 
pedagogy are put with lixeeptional forec. (hirgaiitna is leeadeil 
from l*aris, whithi^r he h.id been sent to fmisli hi.s edm ation, owing 
to a war between his fallier, C irandeosiei-, .ind the neighbouiing king, 
Pii-nieholc. This war is tlesc rila-d at grejit length, tJie i hief hero 
of it being the monk, Kriar .lohn, a very iinelerieal eleiic, in whom 
Kahel.ti.s greatly delights. Pieroehole defeati'd and peaee inaile, 
(iarganina <*st;iblishes the abbey of 'rhelema in amdher of iv;ibelai.>'.s 
iiio-t ehil-Kirale litinary pas.sages, wlicreall the jiointsiuost ohn<»xi»uis 
to him in monastic life are. imliiated by the assignment <4' their 
ex.iiU. op}M)sit<?:s to this model eonvent. The seeoml hook, whieli 
introduee.H the prim ijial hero of the whole, I'anlagnu;!, (5argantua*s 
son, is, on any other liy]»othesi.s but that already snggo*.sied of its 
]»nor <*oiiip4>sition, very ilitlieiilt to explain, but in it.self it is inte'li 
gible emmgh. raiitagniel goes fhrongli something like a .see<ind 
editi4>ri (really tt fir.sl ) of tlie ediieational exjierieuee.s of his liitlier. 
Like liim, he goe*s to Baris, and therct no els with I’aiinrge, ihe 
priiu'ipal triurnpli of Halxidaisiaii ehmaeter-dr.awiiig, and ilie most 
iiiigina! as well as ]nizzlijig tignre of the Imok. I*aiiurg4* lia.s almost 
all iiitidhMrtiial a< ef*ni[»!i.shme.iits, hut is totally devintl <.ff moiality : 
In? is a 4'4>Wiird, a tlrunkai^l, .a leelier. ;i spiteful tiii k.'^t4-r, a spimd- 
thrifl, but all the whih? intinitely amusing. Tliis bo4»k, lit.e tin: 
oth4-r, has a war in its hitter pait ; fiaigaiitna .searei ly apjaars in 
it anil Friar .lohii not at all. It i.sind till the opeiiiug of llie. thiril 
IxM^k that tin- iinvst im]rt:>i taut aelioii begins. 'Ihis ari.ses from 
Banurgu's 4letevmiii.atii>n t4) mavr\ - a det4‘nninati4>n, howivtv, 
whi4;li is very halfdiearled, and which le.-nls him to consult a vast 
iiuiiiber of auth4>riti4-s, eat h giving ot ea.sioii fur .satije of a mort? or 
le.ss 4 oniplieale(l kiml. At hist it is yleb'rmined that Baiitaginel 
ami liis lollowa-rs ( Friar .hilin has icapfieareil in the suite of I lie. 
nriin’o) shall set .sail to e4.>n.stilt tin: Orach* of tin? /bie lUmU dl*. 
The book mills with tin- obsi-iirest passiigc of the whole, an elaborate 
4*iili»gy of the *‘heih paiitagnu'li^m,” whieli appiars to la*, if it is 
anything, hfunp. Only twn prolialih* e.\pliinati4>iis 4if this havij 
h4*4-n oneivd, tin: ontj se.i-ing in it an anticipation of Jo.veph ile 
Maistie's glorifieation of iho exeentioiier, tlm other a eulogA’ of 
work, hemji being oii the wlioh^ the most .sei vieeahli? of vegetable 
firodinris for that imrpose. The. fourth and lifth book-s are entirely 
taken UJ 1 with a de.seri)»tioii of the voyage. Many striiiige places 
with stranger uamt^s iiiv. vi.sited, sinm; of them 4)llV?iing obvi4ms 
satire on human institutions, 4>thers, exi;ei»t by the most fur- let chod 
ex pla Tint ions, r4?solvablii int.4» luilhing but slieer extravuganza. At 
last the T.aml of Lintorn.s, borrowed from Lui-iaii, is reaehf'il, ami 
tin* Oracle of the Bottle i.s ('4jnsnlTe<l. This yield.s the .single wiinl 
“Tiiinj,” which the attemlaut priesti.ss declares to be tin? most 
griieiuu.s and intelligible slie lia.s ev4?r heanl fi<»m it. J’iumrge 
takes this as a sanction of liis marnage and the book oinks abruptly. 
Tliis .singular ronnuieo is diversitieil by -or, to srioak nioro pioperlj^ 
it is the vehiirle of tbo most Ix^wihloriug abundance of digrc-SRioii, 
bnr!c.squ<* ariiplificntion, covert satire on things poIiti(?ar, social, 
and roligiou.s, miscellanoous erudition of the literary and fi4?ieutitic 
kind. Kvrr^yw'hero the Author lays stress on the exwllcnee of 
“ Bantagi-uelism,” and the reader who is himself a PaiktA^uolist 
(it is fierfiKrtly idle for any other to attempt the lK>okI bodii diaeoviMrii 
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what this nnsaiiii. ItitJ, in plain English, humour. Tlic definition 
of buiiioifr is a genera] ly acknowledged orwjr, and till it is •U-fined 
the floiiiiitiori of Baiitagruolisin will be in Ihe same {position, lint 
that it consists in the exteiistioii of a wide sympathy t<» all htiiu.-iii 
affiura together with a comprehension of tlndr vanity may l»c siiid 
a.s safely as anythin" else. Morose nc.ss ami dogriiatisiii are as far 
IVvmi the Paiitagruelism of Rabelais ns maudlin sentinienf.ality c»r 
dileltaniisni. Perlmi>s the chief things Iruking in his attitude are, 
in the first i»hu*e., rrvcrence, of which, liowevcr, from a few passages, 
it is i-lear he was by uo means f otally^evoid, and an ap]»riH*i:itiiin 
of pa.ssion and poetry. Hero and there tl*ere arc touehes of the 
latter, as in the portrait of (\>iiinte.sserieo, but pa.s.sion is everywhere 
absent — an absence for whii’U the comic, strm ture and jilaii of the 
bofik does not by tiny incaiis sui>|ily a eoniplete explan.ati‘*n. 

For a geneVai e.stimale of Rabt?1ais's litmarv character ami iiiflii- 
i ncc the reader iiitiy be. refcrnHl to the arficlo Fit a set: (v«d. ix. 
p. Ihit some dt;taile<i remarks must be given June. The life 

nnd works of Rabelais, despite tln^ t^onsidenible. number of ]*ub]ica’ 
lions of wlii<*h they Inive, la-en tlio subject, have hitherto hem le^'S 
fully ami satisfaelorily treated than the life and works of any aulhor 
A\Iio occupies an equally imp<jrtant place. As will liave been seen 
from tlie for«‘gf»ing attempt lo give tlie ;ictual facts, a whole li*gen<l 
has grown n[i rouml liie scanty det.n'ls ivcor<h.Ml of him, and many, 
if not all, of the mrticulai.s of tliat b-gend can l.»e slrown lo I»o 
false. But no one liitherlo has iimlevtakcu in a satisfactory fashion 
the constnictiou of a rigoionsly critiial life. In the same wav 
th<*re arc ni uiy qne.Mi<ms in rcfcn nce to his main work wlii' li li;ive 
in’vcr l»ceii lhort>nghly and fin dly sifted V»y a criti' al in1clligen4 e 
ciju.il to tlie task. lamil.s of s[iai c, to say no nion\ jm-vont :n»y 
stu b attempt being made Iuk? ; but tberi’ are Ihrec »pn‘stioii.> with- 
out th<‘ discussirui of which this notice i>f onenf the forcniost writers 
ol the world would not be worthy of ibs pusiuit ]»lace. These an* 
--What is the general drift and pnrpo.se of ^rV/r*//ra/ro/ ami 
•inirJ, supposing llicic to he :iny < What defence can be. oUei-eil, if 
any defence is mM^«led, fi»r the ex i ra ordinary licence of langu.age 
ami imagery whieh tbe author luis permitted himself? What wa-s 
his atlitmle towards the gre.it qiicsi.inusof rt ligion, philosophy, ami 
polii ics i Thc.sc. questions s\ici*ecd each other in the order of re;isoii, 
and llic answer t«) each assi.sts the resolution of the next. 

'riicrc ha\c ln.cm few' more lemarkahh* instances of the //o’.v rom 
hti iifnfuruf. than ihc work of the e<litojs of Kahclais. Almost cvei v 
one ap|H*.ai‘s lo have startrMl willi a Kfilmhiis rvady made in his lieail. 
and to lisivc, so i«> speak, read that llahclais into the book. Those 
wlio have not iloue this, Hkr Le. I)iu hat, Mottcu.x, and Fsmangart, 
Imve gi’m-rally counnitied the error of tonnenting themselve.s and 
their autlior to find individual explanations of jiei-soiiages and 
events. The e.xtr.'ivagam-e of the l ist-named coniineiitator iakc.s 
tlie form of seeing elaborate allegories ; that of some others (hw’Otes 
il. self eh icily to identifying tin* charactcis of tlu; romance with more 
or h\ss famous historical persou.s. Hut the first hlumUr, that <»f 
fonning a general hypothetical i:once.ption of Rabelais ami then 
aiijiisting interpretation of tlie work to it, is the conmioncr, Thi.s 
conception, liowtwt r, has singularly varied. Aceoivling to some 
evpositois, among whom the latest and not the least rcs|H'ctablo is 
M. I' leiiry, Kabelai.-i is a sober reformer, an aposlle of ( uj iie.st work, 
of sound education, of rati<ui.al if not doginaiic religion, who \vja]«s 
up his morals iu a fareieal eiivelouf? partly to make tlicm go di>wu 
with the vulgar and partly to shiihl Iiimself from the consequences 
of his reforming 21^11. Ai.'cording to others, of whom we have ha*l 
in Kiiglaml a distinguished example in Mr llcs;int, Rabelais is all 
this but with a ililfeivnce. lie is not religious at. all : In* is more 
or less anti-religious ; and his liook is more or les.s of a general |*ro- 
test ugaiust any" attempt to explain suiK'riiaturally the riddle, of 
the earth. According third ehis-s, the most distinguished re- 
cent representative of whit.di was M. Taul Ijaruoi.x, tlie Ihihelaisinn 
legend doc.-j not so much err in principle n.s it invents in fact. 
Hiibeliiis i.s tlie im arnation of the esprit (laiilois," .a jovial careic.ss 
soul, not destitute of 4 *»mmon sense t>r even a<nto intellfctual 
]K>\ver, hut lir.st of all a good fellow, rather ]ireferring a broad jest 
to a line-pointed one, and rollicking tlirongh life like a goo<l-natined 
midergradiiatf*. (.)f all tho.so view.s it may” be .said that tho.se who 
Indd them arc obliged to shut their eyes to many' ihiiig.s in the 
book and to see in it many which are not there, ddie religions 
]»art of the iii.attt'V will ho dealt with presmitlv *, but it is im|M»ssiblo 
Xo tliink that any iinhiaasod judge reading llahelais ran hold the 
grave^ philosopher view or the reekle.s.s good fellow view witliout 
inoilifieatiuus and allowances which deprive luthcr of 

any' valuo as a sufficient explanation of the. book and its writer. 
Tlmso who, as it has been happily ]mt., iilentify Riibelais with 
ranta^uol, strive in vain on any view inteneetiiallv consistent or 
morally rcsfMH‘tablc* to account for the vast oc*ciiti of pure or impure 
laughter and foolery whieh surrounds the few solid i.slcts of smisi! 
and reason and devotion. Those who in the same way identify 
Rabelais with Panurge can never explain the otlucation Bchotne, the 
rolenm apparition of Gargantua among the farcical and farita.stic 
variations on Panurge's woddiiifj, and many other [lassages ; wdiile, 
on the other haml, t'mae who nisist on a definite propaganda of 
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any' kind must justify themselves hy their own ]»owcr of s(H*ing 
things invisible to plain men. Hut thc.se vagaries arc imt only uu- 
jnstiliabJc ; they are entirely' uiinecos.sary. No one iv.-iiling R;i1>i*hiis 
without pnrfL pris^ but with 11 goo<i knowledge of tin* histoiy and 
literature of his own times and the times which j»reeedi il him, can 
lijive luiuli dillieulty in appieeiatiug his book. lb* Inid evitleuLly 
tlun'ng Ills b»ng and studious sojourn in the cloii»lev {.a .sojonni 
wliii-h was «-crtaiulv imt less than fi v*'-and-t went v yr-ais, while ir 
may liavt* been fi vt -aml-thirl v, and of wliieh tlie si iidiousness re.st'^ 
not on jegpinl bill on dtw ujiHiitaiy •'vitb iicc; acipiireil a vast .stock 
of harnirig. Ho was, il is cie.ir, tlmrouglijv ponctnited with tin* 
instincts, the hopes, and the idras of the Keiiai.ssume in the form 
wdiieh it ti>ok in Fiam e, in Knglaiid, ainl in Germany, -a form, 
that is to say, ))i>t nun ly hiimani.st but full of aspiiaiir)i».s for social 
ami political inqirovfnnmt, and .ibovi- all hu' a joyoii.s, varied, and 
non a.sccfic life. He* lind tliorimghly < oiivini cd himself of tfio abn.ses 
t. 4 » which iiMiiiachi.siii h ut il.s 4 If. I/istiy, he Inni tin* spiiil. of lively 
satire and of w illiiigin*>,s r/r.wp* /v hi hu-n vvhi< h iVcqnent ly goes with 
the hiVC <»f book.s. It is in the liighesi degrei* iinpvohable that in 
heginning his great work In' h.ad any th t'tnile pmpo'.*' (»r inicntioii. 

I In^ hahit ol bnricsqiiiiig tin* rthumiH f/'/» /•. //// /> %• was no new tun*, 
and the Ibnii h ni if. sell' easily to fh«* lw<i iitej-arv cxcit-isi-s l«» whii l. 
lie was nio.st ilisposeil, --apt and <|uaint t'it;it{on from and vriri.itioi. 
on 1 1 n* (darvsie.s and .satirical crilicism iTtln* life he .saw an>uii l him 
'fhe immciis<f j»ojuilarity 4 if the first two pai t.s imluced him < <»n- 
linne them, and l.>y degrci s ^tln* gciniim iM-.Hs tU' tin- fifili Ihv.U at 
any raU< in snb>t.im c i.s lierc a.ssnmed fht' ji.issihiliiy of giving tin* 
wlndc soini thing like a t onsi stent Ibrm and a n gnlaj- (•onciusi 4 »n 
]in*soni 4 Mt itsidf to him. 'I'lnr voyage in paitijiiiar allowed the 
with-st licence of satiih-al allusion, .and hca\aili il liim.sclfof that 
lic(*ncc in Ihc w‘i*l 4 ‘s( sense. Ib'ic and tln*rc persons an* glanced 
at, wliile the wlioic seem ry ivf his hirtli|d;ice and ils m ichbrmrhood 
is euriou.sly worke*! in : )»ul for tin* nio,.,t j>,art fln^ .salire* is typical 
rather tli.in imliv iibial, ami if is tui the whole a lallnu' mgiul.ivc 
.vitiii*. In only two poiiits 4 *aii Rabelais l>c sai*! t'l be dclinitely 
polemic. He i‘i*rtainly lialc*l the inoiilvish .sy. stein in thedcba.srsl 
Ibrm in which it cxistctl in his time : In* as cc rtainlv hulcd the. 
Ivniti.sli ignorance* inb> w l)ich tlm eai liej* s^^yslcms of «Mlvn atiou had 
.-nllcrcd too many of their r»*a«'h* is ami S 4 *holai.s to «lrt»]c At lln'.sc 
two thing's In* was m*V 4 j* iin<l of sinking, lait (dscwlierc, even in 
the grim .satire of the t 7 c//.v he i.s tin* .satirist proper ratlier 

than the rcjbrnn*!*. It is in the vt ry al».se.neo of any eramping or 
limiting )uuqM>sc that the gr'*at merit and Nalin^ of the book e«uisist. 
It Inihls up ail aimo.st ]ver(V*ct ly j 4 vd and s]»oth*ss mirror to the 
Iciiiper of the earlier llcnaiss;inec. 'I'lie anllnn* has 110 universal 
mc.«lifdnc of his ow n o.*\c« pt l^int igriiclism) t«.* oiler, nor has ho 
a11yhn4.lv ehsc'.s imiv(*rsal mc 4 lieine to .ittaek. He raiigi*s fi'cely 
about tin* worM, toin hiii" the laughable sides of tilings w ith kiiidlv 
laughter, ainl every in»w ami tln-n dr^.uqang the t isihUt' ami taking 
tv» the mt'njmtJr, It is not iiid<*val po.ssihh* x^\ ^leiiv that in the 
Oracle of tln> Hotlh*, hesidcs iis merely joi uhir ami lantastie sense, 
there i.s a ^*^•rl.■lin “echo,” as it has ln'i*u eallcl, ‘‘of the coiulnsiou 
of the ]»nan-her, ’ a er-rl.aiu aekiiowh'dgment of the vaiiily ol things. 
Ihit in .sin h a b‘>i>k such a note <*ouhl haolly be *,\'anting unless the 
writer h.avl been a f.oiatii*, w liif'n he was not, or a more voluptuary, 
w hh h he was m.«(, »>r a dullard, whit li In* was least of all. It 
is, after all, little nnue than a siiggc.sliou, ami i.s cerlaiiily not 
stnmgt I iciumI by anything in the ]) 04 ly of lln^ work. Rabelai.s is, 
ill short, if lie he reml without ytrejudii***, a humourist pure and 
.simple, fe<*liiig often in e-irm*.st, thinking alimtst .dways in jest. 
He is distinguished from the two men wlio alone can hr* eoniparcl 
t<» him in eharacii’r of work ainl force of gciiius eomiiined -T.uciaii 
and Swift - by very marked e ha met eristics. lie is inueh Ic.ss of ,*» 

mere mocker than Lucian, and he i.s entirely der'. itnte, even whe!i 
lie «loals with rmuik.s or j>edanls, of the ferocity of Swift. lie 
m*ither smu'.r.s nor ragt's ; the rtri' iunnrtisf' wliiidi ilistinguislies 
him is ul 1 o*irether grvo^bnatiiriMl ; hut ht* is nearer to I>ii« iaii than 
to .Swift, and liUeian is perhaps the author w hom it is most iK*ce.s- 
sary to know iu <»rder to understand him rightl • 

If thi.s general view i.s eonei t it iimy at le:is1 » l.aim to he 

founded on mdliing l»nt tlie reading of Rahehiis himscli without 
t*rr-judice and with u tolei'aldi* apj»ar:itus.) it will probaVd y eonditioii 
to some extent tin? answxn* to be given to Ih** two minor questions 
stated abevve. 'I'lie first is connectctl with the great blemish of 
Ofiy'ffnntUit iiiul /V/n^f^/'mV.— tlieir exlreine co;irs**.!\ess tif laugiiage 
ami imagery. It is somewhat < uriou.s tliat .some of tlnwe who claim 
Ralielais as iiii em*mv of tin* miiM*i*natiirnl in general have been tin* 
loudest* to eomlemn tliis hleini.sb, and that some of them liav4^ 
iii.adc the ex4-eedingly lanie o.xeu.sc for him that it was a means of 
wrapping up liis propagamla and keeping it and huns<*ir safe from 
the notice of the }v«wer» that were. This is not eoinpliinentavy to 
Rabtduis, and, except in some very small degree, it is not likely to 
be tnio. For as a matter of fact obscenity no les.s than imjuety 
was chHrg<3d against him by his ultra-ortho<lox enemie.s. and the 
obscenity no less than tlio HUp]M>aed impiety gave them a handle 
against him before such bodies as tho Sorhonne and tUo imrliameuts. 
As for tho extreme theory of the anti>Hal>claiAians, tnat Ral>elaia 
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was a “dirty old blat-kj^uard ” who filth and wanow<.*d in it 

IVoui ^liotn*, Uutt, hanlly iit^rds ••onniK'Ut. lILs <‘iTc»raJ in this way 
.ft»v of conrso, lookt/d al fni^n an shsolnto stuiidard, ni)j>ardontthlc. 
f>nt jndficd r''hitiv»*i y t in*in an* sovt ral, wi; shall not A'ly oxanistrs, 
bill fxjilau ithms of thfin. In tln^ fij’st tho comparative 

ii)doci?m*y <»f Kab.’l.ii:^ li.is htn-M nnirh exa^^iMafod by poi*soiis uii- 
t'aniiiiar wii }i ral ly I’n iM h liinal iirr- 'I'hr fi.wtn of liia hook was 
aliove all po)wd.ii, and l.hr j*<>pii]ai‘ Kn-nrh lit<'ratiii*e of tlic 

Middl**. A.Ljrs :i..s di--i in;oii.-hr«l from iJu- r<)wrtly ami litrrary Jitrra- 
tiirr, Nvhii li X :o; .sin;iu!;iiiy purr, I'rni li trdiv l»r o.vrrrdt-d in piiint 
i»f <a>;iis"n".ss. 'I’lir /\ the • arly bnrlrs<jur rniiiatircs of lln* 

. t fnh'f/i* r < (]r‘ ian.rs of tin* loilt rnitury, cintal ( the i^rotrsipio 

itrr.itinii ;ind ani j •iiliration whirli is the iiote. of Gn njantijitt anil 
J b'-iiiiT .illowrd lor, aii'l soinetinies without that, allow- 
anro- the ro.ii'Si’st |*;i-is;ii^r.s nf Rah(dais. His eoarseiir^s. inon v»ver, 
dls;4iis!iii;:r ;>s it i-, h I..? iiotliin^ of thiM ornipt ion of iriined vi lnidii- 
oiisiiess ;ih;u»t it, and nothin;^ «d' tin; siii.Lj.ui'fi n;' inilna ii<*v whii h 
(lisjLjrari'.s liieli like Tope, like Vollairi-, atid likr Strriir'. It .shi*\\s 
in its anlho:' a Av.uit. of ri \ ni iirr, a want of <li;ri*ncy in the projn r 
sriisi*, a too ^venf. icadiiirss to rondr;;< i*Md ti> the ••asii • t kind <.*f 
linlii Tous iilras ami the kind mo.-nt ai iM-piahh* at that time 1 > the 
t o)iiinon rnn of Tnankind. 'I'hr ;;'enMal ta->te havin;^ hern ronsider- 
tihly velim-d sinre, Uab‘ hiis has in ]*iirts hn ione nearly unreadabh*, 
--- the worst and inost apprujn iaie pnnishnien i for bis faidts. As 
fop those* wlni liave tri**! lo inakv* Ids indrr<'m.v an ai«ininriit IVn* 
his laxity in leli^j^ions prin iplr. that ruounient.. likr another na n- 
tiovied jn-tiviously, hardly m-ed^ diseussi-m. It is not<»n*tiusly false 
as a m.ittia of < x]n lirnre. Ihd.'rlais ronhl not hav«? wrilu-n as In' 
has written in t his ii sjns t and in of In is ifln-*lia 1 h. »:ii an e inn-stly 
]»i<.ius prison, taking In.-rd to rw-ry art and wmd, and slndioiis 
etpially not to olfrnd and not to l aiise ofi'rnrr. But no one in his 
sensi*:; would drrani of rlaiinim^ any sni'li rhaiartf*!- fin' liiiii. 

"J'liis lirinxs ns to tin* last p<iin( -what his rrliei.ais opinitms 
Were. Hi; has Imm ii rhiinn d as a frrrdhinki r of all shades, from 
niido.urtnatie Ihri'.ni to atheism, and as a ronrraled rrotrstant. 'rin* 
last of tiusr rlaims lias jiow hern vety t^rnrj-aily gi\'en up, and 
indeed I'hasnins mieht ijiiitr as rmsonahly he rlainie*! for the 
Ih-fomiiitiou as lo.lud.iis. Both ilisliked and attarkeil tlie more 
eryin;^ alnisos of their elnirr.h, and hoili at tin* time and sim e have* 
hem, disliked ami aftaeked hy the ni<nv< impianlent jiarii<ans of 
that rliunh. But Rahehds, in his own way, lirld oil' from the 
Reformation even more di.sfiiirtly than I'liasmiis did. din*, aeriisa- 
tion i.if fieethinking, if not <ir dir«:rlly anti-t In istlau thinkiue, hus 
always heeii tnore eonjiinm and has rrri‘ntly found rnurli favour. 
It is, howrvi.'f, r« iiiiirk ililo that thost* who hold this o])iuiou never 
i^ive rliapti.T atid verse for it, and it may In.*, saiil i.-oiirjdcmt.iy tliat 
eliapter and vrrse rannot hr ^iven. 'I’he sayin;.'s attribut«sl to 
Kahelais whirli eolour the iilea (sneh as the fammui ‘*.le vais 
'•herehor un ;^rand pi*nl-etn,'’ said to Ijave hern iittor«‘d on liis 
iKath- l.u;d) are, as hiiN bei-u s;dd, jnirrly aporry]»h.vl. In the hook 
itself Dotliin;^ of tin* kind i.*; to I mi found. I’rrhaps the nearest 
appnKii h to it is ;i jest at the SoihoTiin! eonehed til the i*iniUiie 
plirase ahunt tlic evidrnre tif things not seen,'’ whieh the. aulVior 
removed from the lati r t-li'.ions. But irreveremes of thU kind, 
us well as till.* fivipient huricsipm < itations of tlu* Bilile, whether 
eouiiuendahle or nut., had hern, wen*, Jiave sime hren, and are 
eoTiiinoii in Aviiters whoso <irlhodo\y is (impirstioned ; and it iiiusi 
In; ir.inemhere.l cluit the latri* Miihllr A^**, whirJi in many nrsports 
Rabriai.s repit-si'uls alinn-'t nn»ie than he doo.s the TveililL-isaio-e, was, 
with all it.s umpie-stionin;^ faith, sini^ularl y reckless and, to our 
fam.y, irirvereo; in its u.-.e of tlie sarroil wonls and whieh 

were to it the most fiiiniliar of all i?na;?»?s and Avords, <)u the oilier 
luiiid, theie care in the h-rok, in the drsciiption of tlar^antna's and 
ranin^riieh.s ri.h.iralion, in t he .sketi li of the ubhey <»f 'J'heh-ina, in 
se^'eral pas.s;i^u!s n-latin;^ to Bantaoru**!, ex]?rc.Shions whirh either 
siL'nifv a siiirrir* and uiifrhpird jiii*ty of a sinijih? kind or i.lse art? 
inventions of tin? most ih'tr.stahli! hypO(:n.*-y. For thesi* passa;Xi*» 
are not, like many to ho fouml i'i*oun the Kcimissfinrr to the end 
of tin* ISlli eentiiry, obvious lla^ of truce to eovrr al taeks, mere 
Imwintjs in tlic Iiouse of RiuiJiion to ]U’i‘veiit e\ il roiisei|iu*iices. 
fhere i.s ab^>liitely no si; 4 n of Mie ton;^m^ in the elieek. They are, 
ahvay.** written in the author’s hi^jjhest style, u. style peifeetly eh>- 
ipirnt and iinatfeeted ; they can only ht? iiiterj»r«*dcd (on the Free- 
thinking hyp-dhe.sis) as allcgorie.al with tlic p’eatcht dilficulty ;ind 
obsi urily, and it Ls pretty eerlain that no <rtic i'i*atliij;r the boidi 
witliout :i thesis to jirove waiiiid dreatn of t.akii);i^ Lto m in a non- 
Jiatural sHiist*. It is nor, indeed, to Im*. contended that lUibelais 
was a niiin with whom ieli;^on was iir detail a constant Ihoiij^ht, 
that he hiol a very tender crmsciriiee or a very .scrupulouu orthodoxy. 
His fonw of re]i>;ii)us sentiment was not evaiigcrlural or mysttiral^ 
any more than it was a.s<*olie f>r eoreinouial or do/<inatie.. As regards 
on« of the aocepBsl doidriues of his own churcli, the excelh*iicc of 
the celihate life, of poverty, and of elaborate olvetUeiiee to a rule, 
he no doubt was a stronj^ dissident ; but the cvidciieo that, tu» a 
Chnstiiin, he was unorthmlox, that he. was cveu an bervtieal or 
iatitudinarkLU thinker in re^aixl to thoiic doctrines which thfi varipim. 
Clu’istmii rhnrolies have in common, is not merely weak, it ia 


jiractically non-existent. The c«)unt*?r testimony xs» indc^Hl, not 
very strung and .‘itill less detailciL But that is not the ]>iRnt. It 
is siilticieiit to say that there is absolutely nothing within the 
covers of Rab.*hiis’s works incompatible, with an ortliodo.xy which 
would be iveoguiicod as sunieieTit liy Christe.uduxii at large, leaving 
out of the ipiestioii tho.sc ]Mdiit.s of doctrine ami practice on ivliich 
Ohri.sliaiis ililfcr. Beyond this no wise man will go, and ^ort 
of it lianlly any iiuju-ejmlh i'd man will stoji. 

The ihitcs (>1 the ongiiial editions of R.ilw*lais’s Avorks have Ijceii 
‘dveu where pn.s.-iblc alre.-nly. Tla*. earlier Imoks were repcateilly 
ri*ivsmMl dini;i*.t the author's life, ;iud alway.s with .■^oim* correelion. 
What may be called the first eimijilcte edition njipeared in Ihtf/ at 
Tymi.s, puhlisht.d by .lean Marlin. Tl. is computed tluit no less Llian 
.-sixty edilioiis were ]»ri;ili'd ln-jore the close ol i be 16th century. A 
very c(»n.si<ler;iblc tinio. howmer, elapsed before the works wore, 
]ii*i»pi ilv .-;]ieaking, eilil.eil. 11 net devoted much ]>aiji,s to thi'in, but 
iii'» ri'sull.*! were not uiiuh. puldii*. The* first edition wliieli ealLs for 
rnuici*. except in a complete bibliogra]ili y. i.s that of TiC l.bu'luit 
(Am.stcrdaiii, 1711'. Dmdial; Avas a very careful sliulcut, and 

on Hie whole II AIMS i llieii-nt eilitor, being perhapM, of the gr»»iip 
of students i>f old Frem h at the beginning of the 18tli e( ntUTV, 
Avhieli ineimh-d .1 ,a Monnoye and otiu rs, the most sidicr, criiu al, 
aiid a«rcompllshcd. I’ut at that time the. kimwledgc of ihe ]>c!iod 
was SiaiA-elv far enougli advamed. The. next imjioriaul ilate in 
the bibliography of Rabelais is 1 >*2d, in which year apficaicd the 
iuo.st ekiburatc i-ditiiui of hiswurk yet published, that of Ivsinaugart 
and .lohaiiucaii (9 vols. i, including for the first lime the “Smigtis 
Hi ohilitpies/' .n .s]>uiioi]s but early and tud uiiin tcresting eoHeetion 
of groty^.4pie liguro-drawiiigs illustrating O'tnjttyii lui ajid ! ttnimji arl ^ 
and the .sis'ornl oditioii of' ,M. d** I’Aiilnayc, eoiilaiiiing a bad text 
but a useful glos.s:iry. From tliis time t hr- c,ilil iiuis baA e be* u very 
iiuineruus. Among t hem nuiy he, mentioned fhosr* iilns! rated by 
(lu.si:i\e I>on*, first on a small .scab- ;lb*^>l\ afteruai'ls more elabo 
lately -TSfO;; th.Lt of l)ic Collection l>idot by Bnrgand dt.-i Marels 
.'Mill ihMle'ry ilSaP, second edition 1.S7P); the 1 n'ldiolluajm? F1 /.'n ir- 
ienne edition by MM. J.aeonr and A. d«i Montaiglon ; tlial of Ihe 
Nouvelh*. Collection J.Mincl. (seven small vidumcs. 1867-71', com- 
pleted by M- Molaiid ; and lastly, the edition of M. Mai i \ H.avcanx 
in tlie CoUcctiuii Lcuierit* ( 1868 -81 ), whit;}) i.s unfortunately not 
yet coniploted, but w l.dcli A\hen fiuishi’d w ill undoublcdly be the 
hand.s<»ni<st., tJ»e rmxst nceuiatc, ami fhc most comjijctc in the 
schobirly .sense yet jaihlished. At juvseiit tin* most leally us(?ful 
edition av)u« h coniluuos a handsome form witli eh' apiKXss is that 
of the NonviOlc Collacriou J;miM?t., thmigh that <if MM. Burgaml 
lies .Marets and Ttnthcry is md to l»e de.spisud. Cr.mmentanes on 
Rabclai.s, imlep.-ndout of etlitions, have berm especially uuincrovis 
of late years; the ANork of MM. Hcville, Koid, Mavrargiuxs, and 
(iehliart maybe mentioned, lint the best re* cut hook on the suh- 
ji.M't in French is tlnit of M. .1. Fleurv (*2 vols., Baris, 1876), which, 
fhougli delh'itfut ill ( .xactitude as to many ]»oijit.s of detail, am: 
.scicrificiug something to ;i desire of jweHcnting Rahelais as a great 
soi'ial philosopher, is, on the whole, very sciisibh? luid complete. 

Rahiduis was very early )»opuIar iu Kiighind. There are pris.sLhle 
allusioii.s to him iu Shakespeare., and tlio cunvul eleiical notion of 
him is very unjustly udo]»t.cil by Marstoii in the word.s wicked 
Ralnhus”; but Bsu*on dr-.scrihed bim better ns the gi-eai jc.stor of 
Franco, ;iud a tV ot. Sir Thonia.s Cnpihart, ti-m.slaUd the earlier 
Imoks in l(i.'>i3. d’hi.s was not Avurthilv completed f ill the luckless 
3I(»tteux. or, as liis c<iin]iatriut.s cuJl liim, la? 51ott»mx, tinislied it 
with .'III e.xtcnsivn commentary, (.'riticism of a .scattered kind <iii 
Italudai.s in Fngli.sh is abundant, that of Coleridgi; being the most 
important, while the constant evidence of his iiilluenire in Southey\ 
IhH'hw i.s also noteworthy. But he was liardly treated as a Avhok 
bi.-fiire Mr Besant's hook on the subject in the Forcnyn Cln.^sus fot 
J^nnJish llea'fcrfi (1870), Avlneli thu author has Hince followed up 
with Jifytff/th'is /ro/ii J'ftbrhtis (18811). Mr Bes.'iiit lin.s B»o readilv 
adopted (probaldy from jMielielet) tho ap«KryjdiaI .scandals as to 
the ^lill'treiice betwoeii K.;dKl.ii« and tho poets of the Bh'iade, and 
is cuiiunitted (it is not piiito clfear whv) to a view of KalM*hiis as h 
non-f ’liristian thiukor and pmiohor ftirAihich it is iiupossihh: to 
discover .solid justification. But otherwise his hooks fonn the 
l.KVjt iiit.'udiictiuii poshiblo f*»r a. nwKleni KiiglLsh reader to this 
grcait author. (ft BA.) 

liABENKU, CoTTLiKB WiLiiKi.M (17IM771), CUirman 
.s;itirist \viis U>rn in 1714 neat' Lei}>»ic, and after studying 
law at that city enttired the civil fiervice, in which he 
continued for many years. TTo died on 2 2d March 1771, 
The papers wliicli he published in the Jiremer Beit7*agi 
wove subsec I neatly eollecte<l initi a SawaiUung ^aiinsehet^ 
St^viftenr (2 voK, 1751), to which two volumes wore aftep 
wards added. The work passed through numerous edi- 
tiona. B tbener's FTrmmdHchaftlichat Brufe were published 
jjosduimd wly by G, F. Weisse with a bipgraidjy^ . (See 
GES^KY^'VOh X p. -633.) ■ ■ ■ ■' 
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TIABIES, a vinilont di^ea^o, developed primarily in 
an<l peculiar to tbo friinino spccicw. Its occurrence fn tlie 
SJimo inaunor in other eaniivoroiiis animals, as the fox, 
wolf, byauia, jackal, raccoon, badger, and skunk, lias been 
assertWi ; but there is every ]»robiLbiIity lhat it Ls originally 
a <liscasc of the dog. Ft is cniiimunicate<l by innciilaliou 
to lu avly all, if not all, \va.nn-blu<id< d creat ures. '^I’he tiaiis 
missifUi from *;>ne animal to ainuher only certainly lakes 
]»lfice through iTuxulatuni M'ith virnliferons matters. The 
malady is genr-rally characicri/ed at a ctu-tain stage by an 
irrepressible desire iii tin; animal to act ofl'cn.>ively with 
its natural wea]»on.s, — <logs ami other cariiivnia aLlucking 
with their teeth, lierl/ivnj-a witli their ljo<«fs or lau-ns, and 
Ifirds with their beaks, when cvcited evt*r s<i sliglitlj*. !n 
the absence of excitciiunt the maludy may run its course 
without a.ny fit of fury <a* mauness. Iraiismission of tlie 
disease toman ]n<nlnecs 1 1 YiitiuiuioiuA (y.c.) or dread ot 
water, but in animals this symptom is rarely, if over, 
observed. Rabies luis been kinoMi from the vi rv cai li< st 
tiim.'s, and serious outl>r(;aks ha.ve beevi rc<Mn*<hAl as c^ccur- 
ring among flogs, Wf>lM.‘s, and foxes in flilhre.nt ]>arts ol 
the world, particnlar!'’ iji wt-stern hhirope and in North 
rind S«)Ulli A?nevira. It is ^cry fre«|iient in Knjojje and 
ap|» 'ars to be the inen asts France, < Germany, upper 
Italy, aufl Holland e\ ident ly sullV-r more than other (Vm 
tineiilal (vnnitrics. Knglaml is becofiiing irjnre frequently 
visil‘.‘d than I'ofoio, tlmiigli Scotland and Ireland areniiU’h 
Je-ss lr«.»ul>h:4l than Fiigland. S|>ain is also sometimes ^ 
sevfH'ely sc.oiirgeil hy it ; but it is rare in J*ortngaL On j 
the Americjui eonlinent it is well ktjown, thongh on the j 
eastern sidt', of the Amhvs it is rarely if cser seen : ami it j 
has never been hf,ard of in (^uito. Fn the Wtedi Fmlies | 
-in llisp iniola, .lamaiea, i )oiniugf>, 1 lavaiia, ( biaflaloupe, | 
a.nd Hayti -its well as in <Vyl''n, it is fre<|uently wit-' 
ncsscd, fiml in IS Id it was intivulucofl int<f Mauritius. It 
exists in North and South (!i»iua, and has been rejniited 
ill C\>cbin (/liina and the kingdom f)f Anoin. It is In*- 
qiient arifl fatal in India; ami it is by no means rare in 
SjTia, ralestim\ and Turkey. It lias been f>l»>*crved in 
the Hijilz in AraV>ia, and in T^fjrth Africa and Jilgypl. 
Ifydropliol.iia lias been reported in Algeria ; but J{«»lilfs 
asserts that it is unknown in .Mnrof?eo. (filiialiar and 
^Falta have bemi serion.sly invaded at tiniof?, and in Swe<h n, 
Denmark, Norway, Ibissiiq and Daplamk it lias been fre- 
quently seen in an epizootic form ; but it is imt yet 
|>o.sitively flecided whet In r it exists in the .Arctic regions. 
Steller and F'rinnn assert that it is unknown in Kam- 
chatka and Greenland ; but ]layt:s {The OpiH Pohn' S^fi) 
givtxs us the. jiarticulavs of mi emtbreak of flisease in 
l^mth (JreenUind, which pe»*sisted for several years, caused 
him the Ifiss of his slcdge-dtgs in IS70, and in 
extended from Smith’s SfUiiid to Jakobshavn, threatening 
the utter extinction of the S|)ecie.s, and with it llie. dis- 
ii]>p< 3 aranco f>f the. Eskimo. In most of its features it 
appeared to be rabies. Ilm scourge is unknown, accord- 
ing to reliable evidence, in Australia .and New Zealand, 
Tasmania, the Azores, and St ITelena, as well as the island 
of Madeira; it has not l>een seen at Sumatm, nor in Fast, 
South, ami West Africa, mw in the island of Reunion. 

Ilabics (hydrophobia) is almost invariably fatal in man, 
and in tho dog it nearly always terminab-s in death, though 
instances of recovery are recorded : and it is extremely 
prolMtible that in those cases in which peoph> have been 
bitten^ by dogs and sulxsequently perished fnmi hydro- 
phobia, without the animals thmvLsel vea olFering any inarkcil 
indications of illness either at the time or afterwards, these 
have been mifferihg from a mild form of the disease. It 
i« also fatal to hors^, cows, pigs, gbnts, and cats, but not 
to fowlst many of these rocoveHng from accidental or 
incK^ulation, varies eopsider- 
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ably in ill tensity- ami in tho cliaractor <»f jl.s symj)ti>ms in 
difTcrciit .-ijiccies of <*rcature.s. Fastenr lias shown iliat, if 
it is transmitted from tho diseased ilog («» Oic ni»mk» y 
Mild ultimately from mnukey to monkey, at ea4-h tran.s- 
missiuii it bec.oine.s, more attenuated in vinilenco, and 
remains so attenuated when passed again to the *log, 
rablilt, or guin«*a pig, n-vr will it any loc.ger pr<Mhiec the 
«l»s« aso in. <|e.i:>; by hyjiodermie iuocidatii'us. JAi ii iia>cu 
latuui by liepaimihg the cranium, wliiih is so iuraliilde in 
ciiiivtwing ial>ies. may produi '* no result, tin* dog ihenco- 
furwaid b« ing pi' »1 eet tMl, and le* hniger ca[)able <*f rL(‘ei\ iug 
the. di.-easc. ( )u tlu* ntli* r liand, tie: I a bihe \ iiMS i> in- 
tiai.silied ]»a-;^'. d t iusu rabl.il to jabhii, lU’ fioin 

guima pig l‘> guiuca-jJig : and after scN^’ral traiismissioiis 
throllg'h i lit; ]>odii;*>> of aidiaaK it i i'gains tlio maxi- 

mum v indeii'c ivld' h it po-.-.( >: ed beibn it >\a.s •:i»ft.'(.‘b|, d 
by bi.-iug ]»a.',sed r!in)Ui;h the inoukex . .xed ties Mime th ug 
holds with j’espei-t tv> the virideiK-*- of the l•rdluary rah.’ I 
dog: xvlirij xiin.-j whieh is far from lias lug Vf a«;!i* d i.s 
maximum iuti usity couveviil t** tlie lab’oil. it requires 
to be p;isse<l through s»;Veral <>1 llu'.-e ahiui.ils lM f«.re i*^^ 
ivacluos its maximum. It may be inndioued that th: 
disi-asi: i.s not r<;adily c<aivi ved fmm man to animal-, 
cither necidentally or experimentally. The \ iru.s apjaars 
to exi.'^t in gri'uie.'-l inbaisily in the salivary glands and 
their .-e« ret in the biiiilu and soiiial eonl, and jaahaj s 
to a degree in the blood : donbtles.i it exists also in 

<*thei* fluids iiml tissue-, of tin; diseased iinimal. The 
prineij>:d alt» rations fouial iu tin: bodies of rabid finiirial.s 
after ih.ath are hxMted iu the spinal cord, espeeiali>' if.s 
iqqxr portion, the meilulln oblongata, eeitain j)aj-ts of 
the brain, .and the sa!i\ar}' glands, more particulaily the 

snbmaxillary ami sublingiiul, less in tlie parotid. 'I'lic 

stoinaeh, kidneys, and otlier organs also ]>res<*nt. .altera- 
tions widt h are more or less signiticant, » sp(‘ciany tlie 
birmor, in which foreign lK>dies, as hair, Wood, stoius, 
earth, ]«iiees of elotli, Av*., are v*.ry frequently fouml. 
Ihit the nature of tho lesimis, as xvell as the. svmplontato- 
logy. shows lliat lheaeti»>n of the ]M.ison is more esjaa ially 
exerted on llm brain c-r .spinal «?ord, thoug^h the edghth 
j»air of nerve>, .and biam lies of Hie fifth .and so\oiitli jiair.s, 
are n«»i, invo)\a:«l iu animrds, as iu man. 

ddie ]M::rind in xvhich the symptoms of the disease lM?eome 
maiiife.-d. e.-p( «.-ially after .aecidental iuoeula f ions, as bites, 
varies exiremejy : indeeil tie. ri' is iu» dist a.'-i' in wliiidi the 
lieriod of lare-ney or iueubalion is more -vari-ible or }*ro 
tractod, tins being sometimes limited to a few ilays or 
weeks and e.xtemling in lare cases to more than twelve 
months. In i;xperim. nlal inoculations the p« riotl is gix.-atly 
sliorlcm d .and the reMili.s more cerUiin, — all the. tiKue so 
if the virus is introdmad into the. cranial (.•avity by trepan- 
ning, or into the blood stream by intravenous inoeulation. 
in aceideidal inoeulations, as in wounds from rabid »h>gs, 
a certain but varying percentage csca|M\ 'I'his immunity' 
may l>o dtie to natural iion-rece|»tivityg to the wt>nml not 
liaving been intlieUil in a very’ xasr-u-ar part, or to tlie 
saliva liaving lieeii expended from fre<pient bite.s on other 
animaks, or intercept* d by i lollnng, Iiair, wool, Ac. 

-1'liP ihsi'rtse h;i*^ Ikm-ii divided iiiti» limn? stages or 
period.s, .TJid Ills Ik'ou dr-^rrifH’d ;i« in at lo.ist two 

forms, according to tlie pc. niijiritn M of tho .symploms. Uut. as a 
rule, one y»'vit.nt of (ho disouso not jmss svuldonly into another, 
the transition being almost iiiijHa-cojitiblo ; and the foiTii.s <h> not 
differ ossciitially from ondi otlicr, hut ap|»oar morely to const itiiio 
v/iricfics of tiio Siinic disonse, duo to tlio ii.atnval ilispo.sition of the 
.animal, or other nuKlifyiiig cironm stances. forms havo boon 

dc-Mignatcd /rnc or rai/ir^ (Fr. r^f/r, mfi : C.orni. m^entU 

W\M) and tfuvih rabUn (Kr. mtjr. mne. ; Ooriii- /itilie irnth), 

Tho inahuiy do^ not comment: with fury and madness, hot in u 
strang<*! and anomalous chaugf? iu the habits of the do^ : it liocomcs 
dull, gloomy, and taoitum, and seeks to isolate it.self in out-obihe- 
W’ay placji^ retiring beneath chaii*® and to odd corners. But in 
iu retiroinciit it cannot ro»t : it is uneasy and fidgety, and no 
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s<mn<^r lias it laiu down tlinn sml<ioiiIy it jumps up in an a^tated 
lonniior, walks l>afk wards and forwaivls seA'oral timos, aj^aiu lii^s 
down and assnim-s a sleopin^ attiludH, But. has only maiiiiahi«?il 
it for a ft^w iniiiutfs whfui it is nin e more jnoyinj; aliout. Again it 
retircjs to its corner, to the rarthest recess it can lind, and huddles 
jtsfill’ np into a hcaji, with its ln*:ui concciiled hiMieath its chest ami 
fore- paws. This slate of continual agitation and impiietnde is in 
striking ct>ntia.st witli its ordinary haltits, and should therefore 
receive attention. >»ut uidVerjiicntly tlierc are a few nunnents when 
llio creafun; ;.nj)t*ars more lively tlian usual, and dis]day.s an extra- 
ordinarv amount of afrection. Somciiines there is a disnosition to 
gather up straw, »hn*atl, hits of wood, Ac., which are industriously' 
carried away ; a ouidcncv to lick aiiytliing laild, as iron, stones, 
Ac., is also ol>st‘rMMl in many iiist.am cs ; and t licit; is also a desire 
evinced In lick other animals. Sexual excitement is also fretpu iilly 
(i;i early syniptoiu. At this period no tlisposition to hiic isohsia vcd ; 
the animal is tloeile with its rii.aster ami obeys his vruec, though 
li(»t so readily as before, nor with the same pleased c<mnl<‘U.ance. 
Tlie-ro is something strange in the expression (d* its faci», ami the 
voice of its owmu’ is .scarcely able lo make it cbangc' from a sudden 
glofunincss to its usual animatotl a-;]»ect. 'n.eso sym}»t(»ins gradu- 
ally VH c.um* more marked : the rest Icssness ami agitation increase. 
If on straw the dog sraitters and pulls it hIkuiL with its paws, 
and if in a room it sciafcbivs ami tumbles the cushions or rugs on 
wliieli it usually lies. It is inei .-suiilly on the move, ramhling 
about, .M i-atcbing tlie ground, snilling in coijier.s .and at (be doors, 
as if on the scent ov seeking for somidliing. It indulges in strange 
moyeimads, as if allccfr-il by .simic mental influences, ar a prey 
to hallm itiaf iuns. \N'licn not evcircrl by .any <*.\'tciiial iiifliieiicc 
it will remain ibr a bri« f ]»ciiod ju i fec tly slill and attentive, a.s if 
wateliing .-xmiethiug, or hdlowing the movenieiifs of some cieafuro 
on the wall; then it Avill smMcnly dart fonvard and snap at (he 
vaeiinr lir, as if juitsuing an aiimiying ol>j(.‘el, or rmlcacoui iiig to 
a lly. .Vt aiiodn r time it thii-ovs itself, yelling ami furious, 
against the wall, a..s if it heard thrc.iteuing voi<es on (lu; tiiber 
.sitbi, or Was heiit ou attacking an emuny. “N evert In less, the animal 
is still «ha ih‘. and submissiv(% h.ir its m.a?>lev’s voice will bring it 
out of it.s tVcii/v. Ibit the .saliva is already virulent, and (he excess- 
ive an'cetiiiii which it e\ inces at imerv.ds, by licking the liaiids m* 
fa<;e .if iImjsc. ir loves, remlers (btr danger very great .shoubl there, 
he n wound or abrasion. a latt; perirnl in tlie diseast; the 

master s vnija; lias n powerful inllucuee over the animal. \\Tn*ii 
it has »“aMji4..d from .all control and wainlers err.uie.dly abiM.nl, 
feroeions and restless, ami Jiaunfed by horrid ]»liaiitoms, tin? fajiiiliar 
voice yet e\crt.-> its intUu iiev, and it is raio iiidissl that it adaeks 
it.s mastt.'r. 

'riif ro is no dn-ad of w'ater in the v.ibid d<jg ; the animal is gener- 
ally thirsty, mid if Water he otferiMl will lap it with avidity, and 
swalhiw' it at the comuieiu'cmcnl of the disease. And, when, .at 
(i later ]M*ricMl, the licUoii about the throat— ,sy in [doiiiatic of 

the disi‘as(‘ - renders swallowing dillieult, tlie dog will none the 
less endeavour to drink, ami the laj)pings ar*; as fVis|ueiit and j'lo- 
longeil Avhe)i ileglut it ion becomes impossilde. So little ilread has 
llic i-ahid ilog of water that it will ford streams and .swim rivers ; 
and when in the ferorinus stage it will even <lo this in onler to 
aftaek oiImt <Ti at iire.s on lh<* op[»i.>siic side. The evidence oii this 
In.Md is o\ erwhelming. 

At tlie eummeiiei-ment of the dise.a.so the dog does not ii.sually 
iflu«c to eat, ami .some- animal.s .aic vmaeioiis to an iinnsuai ilegrce. 
But in .1 .slioil time ii hec^nnes fa.sl idious, only eating what it 
usually lias a fcial jiredileel li>n for. Soon, liow'cver, this gives 
place to .'1 most characteristic .symi>toiii — either tlie taste heeomes 
e.\lreiiiely depr.'ivcil or the dog has a fatal and impm’ioiis de.sirc to 
()ite and ingest everything, dim ]iil«T of its kr-nnel, wool from 
cushions, <aitiet.s, stockings, .slippers, waiod, gra-ss, earth, s(oue.s, 
glass, horse - il nng, <• von its own fioees ami urine, f>r whate v a r else 
limy come, in its way, are devoured. On cxamimil vou of Mm hody 
of a dog which has died of ral>ies it is .so common 1 t> find in tlu^ 
stomach si ijuantity of dissimilsir and strange m.ilters on which 
the teeth hav<; ht‘cn e.verci.sed thsit, if there w'as nothing kii«)wii 
of (ht! animars liistory, there would be strong evhlen* e of its 
liaving been aifecteil with Iho di.sc.ase. Wlicn a dog, then, is 
oh.served to gnaw' and eat sm.liliko matter.'^, though it t>xhiblt.s no 
teudeiiey t«» bite, it .should bo suspected. 

Tin? ina<l dng d<Hrs no; u.sually foam at the- Tijoutli to any great 
extent at fust, d'he iiineus of llm rnuuth is not muc/i iueivasml in 
(piantity, but it soon beeomos tJiicker, viscid, find gliitmou.s, and 
inlherca to the angles of the mouth, fauces, and teeth. It i.s at 
this ]K.*iiod th.it the. thirst is most, ardent, ami tlic ihig .sometiinca 
furiously nttcuipts to detrt' h the saliva with its piws ; and, if aft*u- 
a while it loan its balamn in thesti attempts and tumbles over, 
there can no longer l.»e any doubt as to the nature of the malady, 
Tlioro is another symptom f.omiccted with the mouth in that form 
of the disease named '‘dumb madnes.q*’ wliich has freqiientlv 
proved deceptive. The lower jaw drojis in roiiseutience of jxaralysfB 
1 f its iiniwdes, and the mouth remaius oj»cii. Tlie iiib'rior is dry 
from the uir passing contiTiUally over it, and assumes a deep real 


tint, somewhat iua.sk(*tl l>y )iattdie« of dust or earth, w'hhdi more 
fajicidallv adhere to the upper surface of the tongue and to the 
lips, 'rlie straugo alteration ]>rodiu;ed in the dog’s phvsiivgnomy 
by its eoiKstautlv o|»eu mouth and the dark colour ot t^ie interior 
is rendereil still more eharacteristie by the dull, sad, or d»'ud ex- 
]ir«;s.v;iuu of the animal’s eyes. In this condition tho ci*catui’0 is not 
vci*y tlangerou.s, because gciierrally it I'ould not bite if it tnctl, - 
indeed (hero dtMis not appear t<» bo mucli ilesire to bite in dumb 
iiiadiiess ; but the .saliva is none tlie le.ss virulent, and accidental 
imn-iilali«>ii.s witli it, through iinfuudcnt h.'iudling, will prove as 
fatal as in the furious form. The mouth .shoubl not he touched, 
- - numerous deal h.s liaviiig ocruneil through |M;‘o|ile thinking the 
dog Imil s»)me. fiiieigii suVistaiu.e lodged in its tliroat, ami thrusting 
their iingeiK down to remove it. The sensation of tightness which 
.seems to exist at tlie thro.at caiisc.s the dog to act a.s if a hone were 
fixed bi'twecii its Icctli oi‘ tc.wards tlio hack of its mouth, and to 
employ il.s fore-|>aws as if lo dislodge it. 'I'lds i.s a vciy dccejitivo 
sxiuptoin, mid may provi; <*(jually (hinge.roiis if caution Iw. n(.»t oh- 
.servetl. Vomit ing of blood <.ir a cliocolfite-ecdoured thiitl is w itn<‘.sse.d 
in siuntj cas. s, ami has been sup]M.».Kcd to be tliie the foreign .sub- 
stances in the .stomach, which aloade the. lining lueiuhraiie ; tliis, 
hnwt'Vei", i.s not eorrect, as it has been obseivcd in man. 

The A'oii*u of the rabid ting is vtoy peculiar, :iud .so eliar;n.1 eri.stic 
that to those mupi.ainted with it nothing more is needed \o piove 
the. jov.scliee f)f tilt? (li.se.T.st?. '^riiose, whi> have heard it oiice or twici* 
m^ver forg..t it.s .signilii'Mtirm. Dwiiig to (lie alli r.itiou.s taking place 
in tin; larynx the vt>iee heeomes 1n.Mrs<‘, craekeil, mid .stridulous, like 
tliatof acliild alfectcd w ith ( ronj*, - the “ voi.\ du < 04|,”a.s the rrench 
h.ive it. A preliminary bark is in.ule in a .somewhat elevated tone 
Jind with f>pcn mouth ; this is immediately sme, i<hd by five, .sjv, 
<‘ 1 * ciglit di crea.sing liowhs, cmittiMl when flic aniiiird is .sitting nr 
si.'iiiding, ami alway.s with flm no.su elirvatcd, wbicli seern /ome 
from the ileptlis of the throat, the jaw.s not comtiig togi ther and 
clo.siug tin; moutli during siub emis.sioii, as in the healthy bark, 
‘riiis alteration in the viti<c i.s frequently the first t-b.serv.alde imliva 
lion of the malady, and shoubl :it ome altivw I :it tciiri<in. fn ilumb 
madness the voiee is fVeijueutly lost from the very commcneemeiit , 

bciice the designation. 

'riie sen.sibility <.»f the mad ilog appears to be i onsiibMiibly dimi- 
nishoil, ami tlu'anim.al a]ipcarst»> havt; lost tlic Im uliy of e\|in'ssiiig 
tlu‘ sen-sations it cx)>«*rii*m.r.s : it is mute umlcr flu' intlieiiou oT 
jifiin, though there can be no doubt that it still lias pcii j/ln*i;i ! 
.‘-cn.sation to .some <*\timt. Burning, beating, and wonmling [inaliu i* 
mncli h'ss effect than in Insiltli, and tlie animal will even mutilnfe 
il.sidfwith its tielli. Sii.spiejon, tlicV(?fore, .sliould alway.s jitixmgly 
atl.ich to a dug wbicli cloes not manifest a certain .su.sccptibillry to 
painful iinj»rcs.siuijs anti io<?cives purii.shirient without any cry or 
complaint. TJierr; i.s nl.so ?ea.son for npnrohcn.-.ifm wln*ii a dog bites 
itself ocr.sistently in any ]>art of it.s Iwaly. A labid «iog i.s u.sually 
.stirred l<» fury at the siglil. of one of its own s[K*cic.s ; tliis lest has 
been le.sorted to by Ihmlcy to di.s.sipatc. doubts as fo the existence, 
of the disease when the tliagnosis is i>l]icrwisc uneertaiu. As sorni 
a.s the su.sj>ected animal, if it is really rabid, limbs itself in tlie 
j>rcscm*e of another of its sjieides it at once as.'sumcs the aggre.s.s 
ive, and, if allowed, will bite fniiously. All labi*! animals indeed 
become c?xeile<l, e.vasja* rated, and furious .at tlie .sight of a dog, .and 
attiiek it witli their natural wi.*ajion«, even the timid .sheep when 
rahid butts fnriou.sly at tlie cm-iny before which in health it would 
have lletl in terror. ’Phis inver.sKin of sentiment i.s .some times valu- 
ahle in diagno*dng tJie malady ; it is so comintm that it may bo 
.said to he pre.scht in every ca.se of jahics. AVhen, tliereforo, a dog, 
contrary to its laibiis and iiutnr.al inclv>. tion, becomc.s suddenly 
aggre.ssive to otlier tlog.s, it i.s time to take prewmtious. 

ill the large majm-ity of instauecs the dog is iuoffeii.sive in the 
v‘ai ly period of the di.seaso to those to whom ii. is familiar. It tlien 
llie.H from it.s home and eitluT dies, iskilh-al as ‘‘iniul," or returns in 
a miserable, jdight, and in an advam;ed stage of the malady, when tho 
de..'.iie to bite, is irresistible. It is in the early stage that sequestra- 
tion and suppressive iiiea.Hures aro most valuable. The dogs which 
propagate the di.sease ar« u.sually those that liave c.scapod from 
tlieir owners. Aftm* tw'o or three days, freijuently in nliout tAvelve 
hours, more serious aud alarming syrnjiloniK a]){a;ar, ferocious in- 
stiin-m are devcbuM-d, ami the desire lo do injury is irreprc'ssible. 
'Dio animal Jins an imlcfiiiablo ex]>res.sioii of soinhro melancholy 
and eruclt}^ Tlie eyes have their pvqtibs dilated, and emit flashes 
of light whf?n they ar».» not dull and ]n*avy ; they always a])iM?ar so 
iierce a.s to proiliice terror in the beholder ; they are red and their 
.sensibility to light Is increa.seil ; and wrinkles, which sometlnies 
appear on the forehead, add to the rcjmlsive aspect of tlic animal, 
if cageil it lUes at the spectator, emitting its cliuractf*ristic howl or 
bark, and seizing the iron liai-s with its teeth, and if a Ktiek bo 
thrust bcfoi’o it uiis is gmsjxjd and gnawed* This is soon auo- 
eccdod by lassitudo, wUun the animal remains insensible to every 
excitement. Then all at onee it rouses up again, and anotbpr 
iKiroxysm of fury oomnicnoes. The first paroxymn is usually the 
most intcii.se> aud the fits vary in dumtioh ft^in some hours to a 
day, and oven longer; they are ordinarily briefer in lu'aiiied aiul 
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pet ilogfi timn ill thoso arc less <lomcsticato.il, but in nil the 

remmion in so c/>mpleto after the first paroxysm that the aniiuaU 
appear to be almost well, if not in iiwrfeet health. During the 
tMiroxysins i*eapiration is hurried nml laboiired, but tranquil during 
the reinissiotis. There is an iuerense of tcmiMjratuni and Ibe piilsi* 
is quick and hard. When the animal is k«.‘pt in a dark place and 
not excited, the fits of fury ai’n not ohserved. Sometimes it is 
agihitod and restless in the maiinm* nlread^' described. It never 
hcconies really furious or aggressive unless excited liy extiu-nal 
objects,- —the most ]Kjtent of these, as has been said, Ixdiig another 
(log, whh’h, however, if it lx? admit ted to its cage, it may not at 
once attat'k. The attaeketl animal rarely retaliates, but usually 
responds to the Idles by acute yells, wlii<di contrast .strangely witli 
tlie silent anger of the aggressor, and tries to hide its head with 
its [Kiw.s or beneath the straw. Thesti rfjxuted paro.xysm.s liuiry 
the course of the disease. The s»*.eretioii ;ind tlowing of a large 
qiuintity of .saliva from tlie mouth are usually only witnessed in 
easjsi in which swallowing lias become, inqiossihle, the mouth being 
generally ilry. At tinn's the tongue, nose, and whole bea<l ajqiear 
swollen. Other dog.s frequently shun (»ne which is raldil, as if 
aware of thoir danger. 

Tile rabid tlog, if hslged in a room or kept in a bouse, is continually 
eiideavoui iug to ese.ipe ; and when it m.tkes its escape it goes freely 
forward, as if impelled liy some irrc.sistible Ibice. It travels iron- 
Kiderable 4list:ince.s in a short time, perh.'ips attacking every living 
e.realuro it imMits, - preferring ih»g.s, however, to other animals, and 
these, to mankind ; cat.s, she<q», cattle, .^nd horses are parti<-iilarly 
liable to lie iiijiired. It .attacks in .silence, ami never utters a 
.snarl or a cry of anger ; .slioitid it ehaiiee to lie hurt in return it 
emits no cry or howl of f>:iin. 'flic degree of feroeity apj>ear.s to be 
related to natural dispo.sition and training. Some dogs, for instance, 
will <mly sna[» or give a slight ])ite in ]ia.s.sing, uliilo ollicr.s will 
liite furiously, tearing tlio objects presented to tlicm, or which they 
meet in tbi.dr way, ami sometimes with such violence as to injure 
their moutli ami break thoir le< t h, urev(?7i their jaws. If (diained, 
they will in .some < ases gnaw tin? <liaiii until their teeth are worn 
away and the ht»ues laid bare. Tin? rabid d<»g does not eontlnue. 
its progress very long. Exhausted by fatigue and the paroxysm.s 
*>f miidue.ss e.\«'ited ill it by tlie objeci.s it meet.s, as wc‘ll ii.s by 
li finger, thirst, and also, no dmilit, by the malady, it.s limbs soon 
be,<'oiiie feeble ; the r.ite t»f travi'lling is less<?ned and the walk is 
unsteaily, while its drooping tail, liead ineliiicd towards the ground, 
(q»eu iiKuil.li, ami protruile.d tongue. (rd*a leadfui troluiir or eoven*d with 
du.st; give the flistressed creature a very .striking and cliaracteri.stic 
phy.siognomy. In this comlition, howi;ver, it is min.di Ies.s to be 
ilreaded than in its early fits of fury, .since it is no longer cap.ablo 
or desirous of altering it.s course or going out of its way to attack 
an animal or a man not iinmodiately in the path. It is very 
probable that its fa-st- failing vision, deadcne<l scent, and generally 
iliminished iw?rei-jitioii pn-venl its being .so readily impressed or 
excited liy surrounding object.s n.s it nieviou.sly wa.s. To each 
pnro.vvsm, which is alway.s of .short iluration, there sueoeods a 
degree of exliaustion as great as the fits have been violent and 
oft repeated. Thi.s compel.s the .animal to .slop ; then it shelters 
it.self m ohs»;nrc places — frequently in ditclies tluf niadside — ond 
lies there in a somnolesceiit st.-ite for [lerhaps hours. There is great 
danger, ncvt*.rthele.s.s, in disturbing f in? dog at this jM.n iod ; for wlieii 
rou.sed from its torpor it lia-s soinetime.s .sutlicient .strength to in- 
flict a hiti!. This |K*riod. wliiidi may be termed the .second stage, 
i.s as variable in its duration as the first, but it rarely exceeds 
three or four day.s. The above -desc.rilK'vl phenomena gradually 
tneigo into tho.se" of the tliiivl or last yicrioif, when symptoms of 
paralysis aptM.*ar, which are. speedily followed by death. During 
tlie remission in the paro.xysms these paralytic symptoms are more 
particularly manifested in the hind limbs, which ajipear as if un- 
able to support the aniinaVs weight, and cause it to stagger a Ixmt ; 
or the lower jaw bccome.s more or le.ss drooping, le;iving the 
p.aix‘heAl mouth partially i>}M?u. Eiiiaoiation rapully sets iii, and 
the |>aroxysrn.s dnniiii.sh in intensity, Avhile the remissioii.s become 
I 0 .SS marked. The nhy.siognom v' a,s.surn(!s a still more sini.stor and 
repulsiv'c a.spect ; the Imir is dull and erect ; the flanks an* re- 
tracted ; tin? eyes lo.se their liislrt? ami are buried in the orbits, 
the pupil beiiig*^ dilated, nml the cornea dull and .semi-oj>aque ; verv 
often, even at an (xirly period, the eyes .sipnnt, ami tlii.s adds still 
more to the terrifying aiqH*araueo of the poor dog. The voice, if at 
all hoard, is husky, th»i breathing lubonous, and the pulse hurried 
and irregular. Gradually the iTamlysis iiicreas«?s, and the posterior 
e.xtroiuitios are dragged os if the animar.s back were broken, until 
at length it lujcomoa general ; it is then the prelude to death. Or 
the dog remains lying in a state of stujior, and can only raise itself 
with difficulty on tho fore -limbs when greatly excited. In this 
eoudition it may yet eiidoavour to bite at objects witliin its n?ach. 
At tim6B couvulsiona of a tetanic character appear hi certain 
Hiudci^ ; at other times these are generaL A comatose condition 
eoeileji^ and the rabid dog, if perihuted to. die naturally^ i>ori8hea, 
tin the great fixun paralysiii and aeidiyxia. 


iKirts a. curious and very characteristic phy.siognomy tho. dog ; 
the voice is also lost, and the animal c:in ueitlu-r eat nor tlniik. 
In this condition tho creature, remains with its jaw pmidcnt and 
the uumth consequently wide o|m*u, showing the llficei«l or swollen 
tciugue covered with browiii.sh matter, and a stringy gclatinous- 
lookhig saliva lying between it ami the lower lip and coating the 
fauces, whiirh .sonn'timt?s appear to lie iiillaiiieil. Tbougli the 
animal is unable to .swallow tiuid.s, tin,* desire to drink is neverthe- 
less intense ; for the t*rcatiir<‘ will thrust its face into tin- voss«?l of 
water ill futile attempts to oV>t.aiii relief, even until tin? apjiroach 
ol death. ^V.ltl;^ may Vie ponn-tl down its throat without imlin-ing 
a paroxy.sin. Tin- gi ncral phy.siognomy and ilcmeanonr of tho jK>or 
crcaiun- iiispire tin? behoUi-r with pity rat.ln r than fear. The 
symptoms due to ^.•el•^.‘bral exeiteinent art? le.ss marked than in the 
luriou.s lonn of tho disease. ; lln? .agitation is not .so eon.sidcrable, 
and the ros11e.s.siM>.ss, tendency to run away, .and desire to bib? arc 
n*-arly ab.seiit ; generally tin? .aninial is quite p;ussivc. Not inifre- 
ijuently tuie. or both cye.s squint, .ami it is only wlit.-n very much 
c\i?ited tlirit the dog may eonirivij to close its moutli. Soiiietiniea 
there is .swilling .-ilirml the ph-.irynx and tlie iirnk ; when the 
tongue .shares in this eonqilie.it ion it li.augs n\it of the mouth. Ii\ 
certain eases there is a eatarrlml eomlilinii of llic un inbranc lining 
the !ia.s.al cavities, larynx, and hri>nelii ; .som»?times the anint.-d 
testifies to tlie i-xisteiiee of a bd^nniiial pain, ami tin- fa-ce.s are then 
soft or fluid. 'l‘he ot her .symptoms —.sm h :is the rapid e.vliaustioii 
and emaciation, ]>araly.'-’is of tin? jioslerior limbs tnw.aril.s the ter- 
niiiiatiqn of ilie disease, a.a w'i*U as tin? rapiility with which it rims 
ils course .are the .s.ime as in tin* fuiions forin. 

'J’he. KimuItaiK-ou.s oecurrence of furious and dumli madness is 
fi i queiilly olisci ved in ]);u‘k.s of fox - hounds. l >ninh m.adiiess 
dilfers, tfieii, fn.mi tho furion.s I vik-. in tho |iaialv»i.s of the lowci 
jaw, wliii.Ii himh-rs tlio ilog from biting, .savi? i)i \a iy exei-ptional 
circumslam-es ; the ferocious instincts are also in ahcyaiire ; and 
then.? is no tciidem-y to aggi‘Cssiou. It lias lie<-n i;.ili:iilated tliat 
from to 20 ]«*r cent, of lalnd dogs have this jiaii iciilar form of 
the disea.se. Bnppies nml young dogs ehiclly have furious rabiejis. 

These are the symptoms of rabies in the. dog ; bi;t it is not likelVt 
imr is it neee.^sary, tliat they will all Ik? ]>re.sent in evi ry i.ase. fn 
oilier sjK?eif*.-!i the .symptom.s ditler imue or Jess from tho!??»? mani- 
fested by the ilog, but tin-}’ are generally inarkcil by .a cliange in 
tlni manner and baliits of ihe. creatures aifertvd, witli strong iiidi- 
eations of nervous di.sturbam e, in tin- majority ol’ spei ii?;^ .'irnounting 
to fei*ociou.sne.s.s and a •lisin- to injure, timid ercatni.s becnintng 
bold and aggrc.s.sive. pSee Fleming, ftml /ftjtirnjthubta.) 

In ordeq* to prevent injury fnuu lliis disuaso in countries 
in which it i.s prevalent owners of dog.s .should be well 
aivjujiintod with its .synipUnn.s, e.speci.illy the |•reInonitory 
one.s ; of these a change in the dcincnnour and habit.s of 
the animal- iimisiml irritfddlity, dejiraved :i| 'petite, rest- 
lc.ssne.s.s, and a tendency to wundor from Inuno are the 
iiio.st marked. One of tin? chief ]»olice inea.-:nivs is dimi- 
nution in the nmnlicr of nselc.ss dogs. Thi.s is best 
enforced by the iin[>o.sition of a dog-tax or licence, which 
maybe large or small in jiroporlion to the riiiml>crof dogs 
or the urgency of the ca.se. On the licence per the 
cliief .syiii|dorn.s of the mahvdy .should l>e. described so a.s 
to warn dog -owners. Every d<'g should wear a collar 
with a bra.ss plate, on which are inscvilied the name and 
addre.s.s of the owner as well as a police register-number 
.stam[>t?d tliereon, or some particular mai k aflixed by the 
police or inland rovenne autbontie.s, for jmrpo.ses of identi- 
ticatiou ; all stray dog.s without a collar of tlii.s description 
ought to be eai»tured, and sold or de-'-^troyed after three or 
more days if not claimed. Dhinting the canine aiul incisor 
teeth <if dogs Inis al.so been proposed us a precautionary 
inea.sure. All d^>g.s suspected of rabie.s sliould be captured 
and, when the existence of tlie di.sc?a.'<e i.s confirmed, de- 
stroyed. liabid dogs .should be dosiroyed. at once. It is 
also well as a precautionary measure to kill dogs or eats 
■which have been bitten or ** W'orried by rabid animals. 
During an outi>reak of rabies all dogs should be securely 
muzzled and if ix>s.sible led. It is a great mistake to de- 
stn^y immediately .suspected dogs which have bitten people ; 
they should be kept until tlieir condition is a.scerlained, 
1^ if they are found to be healthy, this will greatly relievo 
tho mind of those who have been bitten. Suspected dogs 
should be carefuUy kept under observation and frequently 
inspected by A veterinary surgeon or other competent per- 
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fion. All wound.s inflicted l»j .straiij^e or su-specdefl dog.s 
should be immediately atteiideMl to and treated by suction, 
wnAihing, and expression, until ])ro]>er surgical treivtuient 
can be ado[>ted. In those count rie.s in which the disease 
has n<it yet aii|M.‘nrcd, in onh.‘r to pn'vent its a<linission, 
the impoi-tatioTi of doi.^s sln^nld be forbidden or an extended 
])eriod of quarantine iinpostMl. 

We may here idlnde to tlio results of Pasteur’s experi- 
ments in rabii's. |iy passing inoditied virus into the 
bodies of rlogs lie lias discoveivd that tlioy are i»rotecfid 
h'om a n at tar k of the liisease are, in fact, rendered 
.•efractnry to rabies, l-’or instance-, rabitic virus is obtained 
from a rabbit whieh has died after inoenlation by tre 
panning, aud after a, ]>eriod of incubation h»ng<‘r by some 
dii 3 "s tliaii the shortest period in these animals, whieh is 
invariably" between seven and eight days subsequent t<;» 
inoculation with the most aetivc. virus, I'lie virus c»f the 
rabbit in the [»eriod of long inenl*ation is ineu-ulated by 
tnqianning into a second rablat, the vims t»f this into a 
third ; and on each occasi<ai the virus, w hieh Vieconnrs 
more ami more ])<»tifit, is inoculated int^» a dog. 'riie 
latter at last V»ecoTru5.s capable of supporting what wonh.l 
be to other ilogs a deatlly ^ irus, ami is entirely pr«»of 
against rala«‘s either by ifiti-avemais im>enlati<.>n, b\* tre- 
panning, or by the ^'inls of a rabid ajiimal. I>y n.-^ing tJnj 
blood of iv.bid afiitniils in eortaiji detenninate conditions 
PastiNir lias been able t<» greatly f-iinplify the o]>erations 
of iiUMUilalion, and to rt-nder dogs Tm»st deeidedly viUVae- 
b)ry t<* tli(' malady. "I’liere is great impmtance attached 
to the suggestion tliat now, ami until val*ies lias l»eeii ex 
tingnished alt<<getlier by jiK‘<‘uIation, it may be possible 
to jnvvent development of the disease after bites foun 
riiV>id degs, owing to the long duration of the incubative 
perio<l. Admitting that rabies is ]»rodueed by tin? bite of 
rabid animals only, and that Pasteur's inoculations are 
really protective, it is saggiest ed that a law compelling all 
dogs to be so inotca'.tevl wtmld in the end extirj>ate the 
<lis<*ase. Put certain inq*orlant points have yet to be 
deciiled beforo any detin ite c<uiclusioii can be ariiveil 
at. (<;. FL.) 

i\AP>rTiN, iiO'jKu T»i!, c^)MT^: i>F P>i ssv (i<>is u;y;i), 

commonly known us Jk'ssv -H AJirrix (and for shoilness 
Pushy), is ]»erha]‘s the nmst chavacteristie lignre among 
the lesser iiobirsse of France in tlie 1 7th century, as La 
Pochefoucaiihl is among tlie greater. Pussy", however, 
excej»t in pi)int <*f gallantry and literary power, chiefly' 
illustrated the evil side.s of tlie character. He represented 
a family c»f di.slinction and age in Pnrgnmly (see Skviunf, 
Madame and his father was la':(»nf»r fie Ralmtin, a 
soldier of merit and a man of |»osition, holding the lieu- 
tenant -gen cm Isli if) of the province of Nivernais. P>us.sy’- 
Kabutin (it is pi^rliaps advi.sjilile. to add the. faiiiUy’^ name 
to distinguish him fioiu the hardly less famous P*ns,sy 
trAniboLse) was lx»rn in IbP^. 'He was the third e on, but 
by' the death of Ids elder brothers Vx-anio the reprnsenUitive 
of tlie family. He entercfl tlie army when he wa.s only 
sixtcfui and hatglit through several campaigii.s, .sneceeding 
his father iu the office of ‘^inestre de camp.'' Put he very' 
early di.stinguished himself in other way.s than that of 
military service, and in 1641 was sent to the Pastille by 
Pichelieu for some months as a punishment for neglect of 
his diiti(*s in niiudng afU r his ladyloves. In 1043 he 
married a cousin, (labritdle de Toulongeon, wflio seems to 
have bcf n fond of him, and for a short time he left the 
array. Put in 1C44 ho again l)Ouglit a commission and 
for some years was closely connected wuth the great Conde, 
His wife died, and be hecame more famous, or at least more 
notorkmji, than ever Ijy an attempt to abduct Madame de 
Miramion, a rich widow. T}ii.s affair was with some diffi- 
cnlty mod^ up and Pussy afterwards married IjOittse de 
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Konviile. When the Fronde broke out lie, like others, went 
from ])arly to party, but finally passed to the royal side, 
lie fought with some distinction both iu the civil war and 
cm foreign .service, and iu I6r>r) he went to serve under 
'fnrenric in Flanders. Ho served tlle^(^ for several cam- 
paigns ami distinguished himself nt the battle of the Dunes 
ami el.'ie.'.where ; but lie did m»t get on well with liis general, 
and his <|narielsome dispusithm, liis overweening vanity, 
and his habit of conq»osing libelJMUS by degrees 

made iiini the enemy of most person.^ of position both in 
the army and at cinirt. lii tJie year 16^9 lie fell into 
di.‘'grace for having taken part in an oi-gy or series oi 
orgies at Poissy m?ar l^iris tluriiig floly WtA:k, which caused 
great .>camial, and sJuntly afterwards ho Ix^gaTi to ctmqiose 
tor the amnscnient of his nnstrc.s.s, Madame do Montglas, 
his iaim.>ns tJr'fs ^riiis b(w>k -- a 

.-^erie.s of sketclie.s rif tin-, eliiof of the t'ourl, not 

without wit, but much U'ss i*<niarkable for wit tlian f<^r ill 
nature and liconcu irirenlated freely in mannscrij>t ami 
hail nnnierons .spmbms setjuirls. One of these stung the 
king, and Pus.'-y was in pw;:) sint to the Pa.stille, where 
lie rtmiained for imn-tj than a year, and from which lie wvn.s 
only' lil»eratod on condition of retiring to his estates. 
Hen? lie abode in wliat was tin n called exile bn* seventeen 
years. He wa.s then vi.'.stca’e*! to a imslitied dr-gi'ce of royal 
favour, but neviri* received any great m.ark of it, and t.lied 
in Itilj:!. 

Aillieugli a in:iri ef ceiisiiieiaM'i 'i>s, liii-^sv Icul vriy lilTp- 

in his ehaneat-r tli.’it was »-itiu t- ainial'lc or rstinial-lt*. lii-; 

•'\l ra vagant pritli* ol' and rank, tln-n.* is imn.li rrason t«>f 

'i!‘«|niesi ing in rhr \t*rili«‘t )iro»in\ine*.‘d on hinj (1’.' -ni injonvnioa.- 
loiiii-inpuravy .’qipaoniT Iv dial In* was “a t uxi oinli, wlio nn\i-i. 
either at eoiirt or in vamp, It-st tin- (a.-tt- foi- bad *-niji].:iny and tin- 
ai.-of.a lustit.-”; liis bravery was nmbniblefl, bnt In- sct-ms to lia\i- 
nnieh ovomted tn’s<e.\n iniiitaiy abilily. He liladb-tl friends and 
f'M-s fdik«.‘, and ;niv t'deradon wbieli might be <*\l< inbMl to bis 
inuiiiiierablc e;dlantri'-s is lessf-ned by ids iin-oriigible liabil; 4»f 
n-IMiig tales and Ids spili-fnl S'-andal - nn-iigei ing against woim-ii 
\\h(j bad left iiim or wln:>ni In* had lett die was, liowevrr, ]ios.sossed 
of nun h litei.ii-y |)(>\Nr.-,r. Tho Jlistnn',' ^hnvtrn tfst' j.s in iis Tlio.st 
sii iking ]»a.'i.'>ag*-s nn-rely' adapti.-d fVoni Pelinniiis, and, evoept in 
a h-AV ]M.)itiait.-N, its atti'ai tions are ».ld«-llv Tln.>se of the sialidabais 
ehroiiicb*. lint bis Mfmolrrs, [mbli.-ln. d after Ids death, are ex- 
frciiMly lively and ebariiet* risti..*, aiid his vidumitious torrespontl- 
« nec yiebls in varit ty and inleiest to tew eolleetions of tin? kind, 
exirepl Miviaini.’ do Sc-vigne's, wlio iiuhed is n-pre.scnted in it to 
a givaL extent, rind \vln)se letters first ajiju-arod in ir. The Iilevary 
and Idstorieal .stu<b-nt, therelbve, owes lln.-^sy smiie thanks, lint 
it i.s impossible not to see that In* united some of tin* worst ebarae- 
lerisue.s of an aristoeraev on tin.' way to deeaib'in:*.* velaxod niovals, 
a glaring iiidiffeiein'e to dnl v ami to all motives but selfdntvivst, 
iiisolemx* in }>iospeiity, sv-rvility in advei si* l iri-umstanees, jealousy 
of otbeivs more lavonred Ilian Idinsi lf. 

Tli« In-st ivllt.ioti i>r tlifl /fi.^foiir .1 i/i'jii /f/i.-v; i7f.i f 'it i.s Ui.'itof Ueite.in ami 
r.ivot in t)je flililj.»tln*..|ue T-It/i-vini’iinr (4 v».4.s., Fiirtv, is'-il V<>), ef tlu? 

»ii<l f.'o rrrufttnrf lit nt'f- tliut i>f f.alamio(>> Vt»|s., Pm--;, t8o7 r»!'). JSiissy wn>te other 
thin;:.s, of which Hit* Tnost iiii]H)rnaAi, Jiik fit n.'iOujy t>/the JUthitlin Family, iv- 
irmiaei.l in MH. Iill IS-.:". 

ILVOCOON. This name,* familiar to all readers of 
works on American luvtiiral history, is l)oriie by a small 
carnivore T>ciongiug to that, section of the order which 
contains tlie bears, weasel.*?., Viadgers, ikc. (.sec Mammatja, 
vol. XV. p. 440). Tlio raccoon rcscinl>Ies in msiiy” rtispecls 
a diminutive bear, Ixidh iu its gisneral build and in the pro- 
portions of its skull and teeth, which last arc V>road, blunt, 
and rounded, and more suited for a RCini-vogetarian than 
for an exclusively animal diet. Its other more iiiijntrtant 
ztK»Jogical characters, witJi an account of its systeraatic 
position, have been already noted in the article just re- 
ferred to. The common North-Antcrican raccoon (Proeyon 
Ivt.or) is a clumsy thickly-Vjuilt animal about the shse of a 
badger, with a coat of long coarse greyish brown hairs, 
short ears, and a bushy black and white ringed tail. Its 

^ A Ciimiption of the N^oitb- Anisrieiin IncUSi? **.Strathkttae** or 
^aTxU;bcoue.” . The Preiich mUni or mton Wufek^g 

And otlier Knro|>OfiQ fiemes are derived 

TStci^ has of clipplti^ or washfng^ iU foW itt waCiw H; 
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range extends over the whole of the UnUod iSliites, and 
stretelies on the west northwards to Alaska and southwards 





Wfll int(^ C’enlivil Anion’rn, wbr n* it .ilf.i is its inaxiiiiuni 
si/A\ M'lu?. lV)li«)win ;4 nottjs <n\ the liahit of llir rat‘r<ioo 
aio ('\tra('le»l from I >r Hart. chartning work 

on tin’ niainina f*f the Adiroinhu’ks (N. 11. Nl*w York). 

‘ J|;i an* )rnni\'ni'(iu.'=< iM'si.sts aiul i.i]»on rni<-(\ siuaM 

Oi^x-Sj .'tinl tlnir fniL^s, li^h, onalisli, 

iiJstTts. mj|.s» iiinl snnu’timfs iKniltry. 

aluno ilir. liat.i aiul ilyiii*' sijiurn'].s, tljtv art ‘ most 
strictly ti liir’i;!! ot’iill uiir iii.niiin.ils, nit*l yet I l»:ive .sc 1 times 
S'Vii lin-m al»in:ni l(»u<iy <l.iy:s Tlo y liaunt tho ha nk.s ot“ }>ninl 
uml .sticiim.s, ami liml much of’ (heir in phnes, sm h as 

•.raylish, mussels, ami iisli, altlnjuxh tlicy an^ ujiahlo n» ain.l 

puisiii.; till* lallcr uinltT water, like the ciltcr aij<l mink. Tlioy arc 
.s\vin»in*TS ami «lo not licsifa n.'i fo cios.'* liv^-rs that liij in their 
path. . . . 'Fhe ni't-oofi liilu’niatos during tin- scvcrcsf j»art of iiic 
wiiitt'i', retiring ttj ils in-st rather early, and ajijM-aring again in 
Ki'.hruary or h, ;na*uiding to the f ai linrs.s or laU'iic.ss ol' llic 

Koason. It ni.'<kos its lioino high up in (lie hollow of .some la igi* 
frea’, pjffi-n iiig a ilr.nl Unih to ihc trunk it.st.lf. It dors lilfle 
ill til*.; \vay of ronsti ia ling a nest, and from four tt> six young arc 
rtunmonly horn ai a time, gcntually early in A]»nl in tliis region. 
The young n nniu with llic nuithcr ahoiit a year.” 

'liic Soiitli- Ainorii’aii sjx’rie.s, Pn^yun ruunhoruSy llie 
era! I- eating itt<*eoon, is very similar to /^ but ditfers 

by its ninoh sliorUn* fur, larger si/A*, jiroporlioiiiilly nuviv 
jM 3 \\erfnl tveth, and other minor eliaraeters. It extends 
over the whole of »Sonth Amerieti, as far south tus the 
Hio Negro, and is very oonimon in all suitable lo<.*ali1ies. 
Its habiu are similar to tliose of the North- Ainericaii 
speeies. 

RACHEL (1820 or 1821-1858), the stage name <.f a 
Freneh actre.ss, whoso true iiuiiu; was Eja/.AUK'rti J’h':i.ix, 
and who wa.s the ilaiighter of daeob Felix and Msther lluya 
AJstitian Jews, who travelled on foot through Fram-c cis 
pedlars. She was born according to one account on 21lh 
March 1820, according to another on 28lli February of 
the following year, in a small inn in .^^TUl 4 »f in the canton 
of Aargau, Switzerland. At Rlieims she and her ehlest 
sister Sophia, afterwards known as Sarah, joined a trou[»e 
of Ihalian children who made their living by singing in 
the cafes, Sarah taking part in the singing and Elizabetli, 
then only four years of age, collecting the coi>pers. In 
1830 they came to Faria, where they sang in the streets, 
Rachel giving such patriotic songs as the Pai'^isittnne and 
the Marnfillaue with a rude but precocious energy which 
evoked special admiration and an abutidant shower of 
yCopFers. Choron* a famoua teacher of singing^ was so im- 
{:»f«8»0d with the tide^ that he under- 

^ye them and after his 

death in 1^33 thuy ^^reyiweiv^ 4^ 
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Sophia gained a medal for singing, but Rachel at an early 
]>eriod gfivo her chief attention to elocution and aeling. 
Her voice, though deep and jiowcrful, wii.s at tirst lianl 
Hinl inflexible ; ami lier thin and meagre ajipcara nee con 
veycil an iinpre.ssion of lusjgnilicam’e, Avhich lier jdain 
features and generally im]*assive manner tended 1^) continn. 
It wa.sonly lier remarkable inlelligence that cn^-ouniged her 
iiistnietors to persevere ; but even they did not recognize 
her talent-s as except ional. Slie made her fir<l. appearam^e 
at the (Jyinna.se in the in 18:»7 with only incdi- 

ocro s\ii‘ee.ss. (.>n li'th June- of the following year she 
.succeeded, after great tliMi« rilty, in Jiiaking a debut at the 
Tluiatrc l''ra m.;a is, appeal ing as ( 'ainille in /.*s when, 

attention Iniving been - I to In-r remarkable geiiiu.s by 

Jiile.s Jauin in tlie /A'A-gx ami ^Madiinie de (lirardiii in the 
/';v.v.nv', it. at once received univi r.-^al j'ceognit icm. Her range 
of cliaraclcrs wa.s limir**'!, but williin tlus range, .she wa-s 
nnsiirjiJissable. It wa.s t;<[>erially in the Irrigedh. s « J IJacinc 
and ( ‘orue.ille that slu.‘ e\'«'v‘ilc‘h -.vnd in»Te panicularly in 
the impersonatiem of e-vil or jiialignant p:is.-ion. liy earc* 
fill training h(!r originally luu'd and vnii c* liad beemno 

flexible and nu'h.xlion.^, and its low ami munied m.te.-> under 
the infliiouce of passion posses.sed a thrilling ami penetrat- 
ing 4|uality that was irresistible. Wlien e\i-ited lier ]»lain 
featiire.s l>ecMnn‘ transiigun.d by (he glow* of genin.s, ami in 
her imper.sonations of evil a tel malignant eijj(»tious t))eie 
w’a.s a ptajosly and dignity which f.i-citmted wliilst it re- 
]»elled. Her fai ial eh'cuti'in was ini.snr]>:i,sMv]ile in variety 
and expressiveiies.s, w liil.si. tJuj grace her gestures ami the 
inarvellons skill with wldeh she varied lier tones with every 
shade of ihouglit and etnol ion wi.i o eonijU* tely bevrmd critic 
eisin. It was, lu»wi;\er, tlie pi^tlomi nance of intellect ami 
will rather than the ]».Ti'ecli‘.ui of Imt ai t tliut ino.^*!. .specially 
<*haracteri/eil lier impersonalions and eoiili’nrd on ihein 
tlieir unique excellence. Slie a]>|.»e.ared sm*c«‘s.'.iv..-ly as Kniilie 
in Cf/oni, Ib'nnione in f'l ipliile in //'Ao/fv/./r, 
.Monime in J/zVA/e/u/c, and Anienaide in 7Vf/e*/>d«’; but it 
\\a.s in PJihh'i^ whicli .die fiist played (ui 21 si January 
l8-|;k that her peculiar gifl.s A>cie m(»st strikingly mani- 
fested. In modern plays slie created the clianietcrs of 
Judith and ( deopal ra in tlio Irageilies of .\radaine de < Jir- 
ardin, but lier jiiost snm.res^sful a]>]*eaiMnce w.is in 1841> in 
Atirlomt' Lirttur/rur. In IS 10 site \ isite*l London, where 
her interpretations of ( V)rm*ille and Racine were the sen- 
sation of the season. She ak'A> played f-.nciv.ssi vely in the 
jirineipid capitals of Kuro]*e. In ISoo she made a ti.»ur in 
the Fnilt’il States witJi oonii-arat ivoly small sueecs.>j. This, 
wfcs, however, after her pow ers thn>ngh continued ill-healtli 
hail begun to deteriorate. She die* I of cousiimption at 
C’ariuet, near (’annes, oii Jth January 1858. 

R.ACTNE, a city of the United Slates, the cuiiiity seat 
of Raeinc county, Wisconsin, lies 23 milts by rail .south of 
Milwaukee, and occupies a jdateau projecliug for al»<>ut G 
miles into l^akc .MicJiigan, 40 fiet alw>ve its level. The 
town in tho seat of extensive manufaetnring imlustries - 
prcKlucing carriages, wag“gons, ploiiglis, di resiling- machines, 
jiortablo steam -engines, fanning inills, leatiicr, blinds and 
saslies, sichwl furnittire, wire, linseed oil, baskets, iXrc. — 
Ls engaged in the luinbi r trade »aiid g^eneral commerce, 
and coiitaius two city lio.spitaks, an orplmu asylum, Racine 
(Episcopalian) college huinded in JS52, and a Roman 
(Jatholic aeoxle.my. dJm liarlM.^ur is opett to vcs.sels drawing 
15 feet. Raciiu*, fir.st settled in 1834, wa.s incorporated 
ill 1848, four years after the fust sUuiuier had entered the 
port. The population was 7822 in 1860, 9880 in 1870, 
and 16,031 in 1880. 

RACINE, Jban (1639-1699), the most equal and accom 
plished, if not the groateet, tragic dramatist of France, was 
born at liU Fcrt6 Milon in the old duchy of Valois in the 
month of December 1639. The 20th and the two follow^ 
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ing «lays of tlio month are variously given as liis birtliday ; 
all that is certain is that ho was cliristened on the 22d. 
The ceremony was at that time often, though not invariably, 
performed on tlio day of birth, liacine Ijelonged to a 
family of the U|»pcr bourgeoisie, whicli had iiuleed been 
technically uimoblod some generations earlier and bore 
the punning arms of a rat and a swan c/////?^). Tlie 

poet liimsth' siibs(M(nentIy dropped the rat. 'His family 
were connected with <ithers of the same or a slightl}' 
liighcr station in La Ferte and its neighbourlnwd, — the 
J>e.s Monlins, the iSconins, the Vitarts, all of whom appear 
in Kaci lie’s life. Tlis mother was Je^inuc Sconin, His 
father, of the .same name as himself, was onl}*' four-aiul- 
twenty at the time of the poet’s birth. He seems it) have 
})een a solicitor {j>rorvr*^Hr) by pivifes.sion, and Iieltl, as his 
father, the grandfather of the dramatist, liad done, the 
oHiee of contnJfur an t/renirr a .sv/. Kacino was the eldest 
child Qf his parents. Little more than a year afterwards 
liis sister Marie w;ls born and liis mother dictcl. Jean 
Hacino the elder married again, but three months later 
he himself died and the stcprnotlier is never lieard of in 
connexion with the jioet or Jiis sister. They were left 
without an^" provi.sii>n, but their grandparents, Jean Jlacine 
tlie eldest and Marie des Monlins, were still living, and 
took charge of them. TJiese grainljiareiits liad a <laiighter, 
-Agnes, wh<» figures in llacjne’s history. 8he was a nun of 
I’ort Ivoyal under the style of Mere de Sainte Tliecle, and 
tlic Avhole family had strong Jansenist leanings. Jean 
Lacine the ehhist died in 1040, and, apparently as a con- 
sequence of this, till! [loet was .sent to the Odlege de 
Beauvais, 'rids (which was the grammar-school of the 
town of that name, ami not the famous Coliego do Beauvais 
at Paris) was intimately connected with Port Boyal, and 
to this latter \)lace llaciue was transferred in November 
16r>5, His s]»eeial masters there were Nicole and Lo 
Maitre. The latter, in an extant letter written to his 
pupil during one of tlie gusts of persecution whicli Port 
lloyal constantly sudered, s]»eaks of himself as ‘‘voire 
papa”; the manner in whuJi Ka<*ine repaid this atfection 
wull be seen shortly. It is evhhmt from documents that 
he was a very diligi.mt stmlcut IxUli at P>eauvais and Port 
iloyal. He \vn»te verse both in Latin and French, nnd 
his Port Bo^'al odes, wddeh it has been the fashion with 
the more fanatieal iidmirers o{ liis later poetry to ridicide, 
arc far from <lespii-able. They show the somewhat gar- 
rulous nature- worship of the i^leiade tempered by the 
example of the earlier seliool of Malherbe. He seems 
also to have made at Jea,st a iirst draft of his version of 
the breviary hymns; some, if m>t most, of a considerable 
mass of translations from the classics ami annotations on 
them must alsi> date from this time. Racine stayed at 
Port Koval ft»r three years, ami left it, aged nearly nineteen, 
in October IG08. Ho was then entere*! at tlie Oollege 
d’Harcoiirt and boarded wdth his second consiu, Nicolas 
Vitart, steward of the duke of I.uynes. liater, if not at 
first, he lived in the Hotel de Taiyncs itself. It is to be 
observed that his Jansenist .surroundings continuctl W'itli 
him here, for the duke of Luynes Avas a severe Port Royalist. 
It is, however, clear from Racine’s coirespoudonce, wliich 
as w-"e liave it begins in 1660 ami is for soino years very 
abundant and interesting, tliat he was not at all of an 
austere disposition at this time. His chief corre.sjK>riflent 
is a certain young aV>be T^o Va.s.scur, wlio seems to have 
l>een by no means seriously gi\ en. The letters are full 
of verse-making and of other diversions ; a certain Made- 
moiselle Lucrece, who Beems to have been Ixith amiable 
and litemry, is very frequently mentioned, neither is she 
the only one of her sex who appears* Occasionally the 
liveliness of the letters passes the lK>unds of strict de- 
cency, though there is nothing very shocking in theiib 


Tho.s© to ]Madame (or, as the habit of the time called her, 
Mademoiselle) Vitart arc free from anything of this kind, 
Avhile they are very lively and jdcasant. It does not 
a[)pear that Racine read miicli philosophy, as he should 
have done, but lie occasionally did some business in super 
intending building opemtions at Chevrense, tlie duke’a 
ctuintry hou.se. He wouM seem, however, to liave been 
already given up irrevocably to literature. This by no 
mean.s suited the views of his devout relations at Port 
Royal, and ho complains in one of his letters that an 
unlucky .sonnet on Mazarin had brought dow'u on him 
“excommunications sur excommunications.” But he had 
much more important w’ork.s in hand than sonnets. 1’hc 
marriage of Louis XIV. was the occasion of an aml»itious 
ode, “La NympJie de la Seine,” Avhicli was submitted 
before jiulJication to C^ha]>elaiii, the too famous autln^r of 
the Cha)»olaiirs fault w'as not ill-nature, ami he 

made many suggestions (including the very pertinent one 
that 'Pritons w-erc not usually found in rivers), wliich Kacine 
duly ado]»tcd. Nov did the ode bound his ambitions, for 
he finished t>no ]>iecc, and nnderto<»k amUher, Leu 

Amours d'Orit/e, ff^r tlie theatre. 1'lie first, however, was 
rcjcctc*! by the iictors of the Marais, and it is not cci tain 
that the other wras ever finished or otlered to those of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. Racine’s hdters show that lie was 
iiitiinate with more than one adress at this time; he also 
made acquaiutsince with L:i Fontaine, and the foumlati<«ns 
at any r.ato of the logon da ry “society of four” (i*»oiloau, 
La Fontaine, Moliere, ami Kacine) Avere thus laid. 

His relations were pretty certainly alarmed by this very 
jiardonable Avorldliness, though a sevm-e expostulation with 
liiin for keeping company with tlu? al>ominal>Ie a< tors is 
perluip.s later in date. Allusions in a letlor to his sister 
leave little douht of this. Kacine wa.s acconlingly dislurl.»ed 
in his easy-going life at J’aris. In November 1661 he 
went to IJzcs in Languedoc lo live witli liis uncle the Pe^^^ 
»Sconin, vicar-general of that diocese, where it was hopc'd 
that Sconin would be alile to secure a Vienelice for his 
ncqJiew'. It is certain tliat he was m»t .slack in endeavour- 
ing to <lo tins, but his attempts wereJu Aain, and perliaps 
the church di<l not lose as iiiiwh as the stage gained. 
Racine AA-as at Lzes for an uiicertain time. All that is 
known is that lie Avas back in Paris liefore the end of 
166J. liis letters from I’^zes to La Fontaine, to Le Vus- 
scur, and others arc in much the .same .strain as before, 
but there is here ami there a marked tone of cynicism in 
them. One passage in p.irticular, in Avhich he tells Jiuw 
he was disenchanted Avith a damsel of UzAs, has an un- 
pleasantly SAviftian toucli about it. Once back in Paris, 
he gave himself up entirely to Avitli a little courtier- 

ship. An ode on the recoA'ery of Louis XIV. from a sliglit 
illness probably .secured him the i»romiso of a jam.sion, of 
wliich he .speaks to his sister In the summer of 1661, nnd 
on 22d August he at^tually receiveil it. It is uncertain 
w’liether this pension is identical with “gratifications” 
Avhich w'C knoAv tliat Racine for some years receivctl and 
Avhicli Avero .sometiTiies eight and .sometimes .six hundred 
livres. It wsmld seem not, as one of tlieso gratifications 
had licen allotted to him the year lieforo lie so wrote to 
his sister. All this HhoA\\s that ho had alrea<ly acquired 
.some repute a.s a iiromising novice in letters, tliough he 
had as yet df>ue notliing suhstantiA'e. The o<lo in which 
lie thanked the king for his presents, “ La Renomm^o/’ is 
.said to haA'c introduced liim to Boileau, to whose censor- 
.sJiip there is no doubt that he owed much, if uot every- 
thing; and from this date, November 1663 , the familiarity 
of ‘‘the four” undoubtedly existe<l in full forcel Racine 
was at the time the least distinguished, but he rapidly 
eqtialled> if not the merit, the r^utatmn 
UnfcMtunately it is precisely ajb this; fhid^ coi^ 
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spondence coasefl, and it i» not renewed till after the close This was a frequent kind of preliminary ndvLTti.senient at 
of hU brief but brilliant 04i.reer as a dramatist {^Esther and the time, and it seems, as wc find from tin* rhymed gazettes, 
Athfdte excepted). This is the more to be regretted in to have been suceessfiil. It was anxiously ex])ccte(l by 
that the most disputable events of llacine’s life as well as the puldic, and ]\roliere-s company ]»Iayt-Hj it on 4th Decern- 
the greater part of his literary work fall within this silent ber,- Monsieur, his wife Henrietta of England, ami many 
period. His strange behaviour to Molicre, liis virulent ot])cr distinguishe<l persons being present. The gazetteer 
attack on his masters and friends of Port Hoyal, and the Subligny vouclies for its success, and the still more (certain 
sudden change by which, after the failure of 2*hedre and testimony of tlie acconiits of the theatre shows that the 
for no clearly expressed cause, a man of pleasure and an receipts wimc goixl and, wliat is more, steady, lint a fort- 
uctive literary ^v(*rker became a sober domestic character niglit afterwards Ahutnuhy was playerl, “tie complot avee 
of almost ostentatumsly religious habits, and abstained M. Ih^ciiic,” says La (b-Mugc, by tlic rival actt.»rs (who had 
from almost all but official work, arc unilluiiiined by any four tlays before i>ejformeil it in pi ivatc) at the Hotel dc 
words of his own. From this time forward the go.ssip of Pourgogne. A vast amount of ink has been sjult <»n this 
tlje ]»eriod and the AZ/V by his son Louis arc the chief question, but no one has tuoducfnl ariy ^ali(l justification 
sources of inforiiiation. LnfortuTiately Louis liacinc, for Jiacirie. That the ]*iece failed at the Palais Koyal is 
thtmgh a man of some ability and of nniinpeachcd charac- demonstrably false, arul as this is stoUnl in tlie earliest 
ter, Avas only six yt*ars old when his father died, and had attempt to exxuse Hacine, and the (>nly inadc in his 
no direct knowloilgc. Still his account re)»resents family lifetime, it is pretty clear that liis case was very weak. 
I»apers and traditions and seems to liave been carefully, His son simply says that he w'as “ meconteiit <les acteiirs,'^ 
as it is certainly in the main inii»artm]ly, w ritten. From which indeed is self-evident. It is certain tliat Molicre and 
otlier souret's -- notaV)ly P>oik*aii, nross(rtte, and Valincourt — he ceased to bo friends in consequence of this proceeding ; 
a g<>od deal of jn*etty coJtainly authentic information is aiul that Molicre was iji fault no one who has studied the 
obtainal>le, ami there c'xists a conshlorable boily of corre- character of the tw'o men, no one evi^ii who corrsiders the" 
spomlencc Ix twxen Poiloau ami the poet tluring the last probabilities of the case, will easily iK'lieve. If, however, 
ten years of llacine’s life. Aft.rfindrr was the occasion (^f sliowing tlie defects of 

Tlio first Imt tilt? least characteristic of the dramas by Hacine’s cliaracter as a man, it raised him \astly in |>iiblic 
whicli Racine is known, La 77/<V/uo/c, w-as finisho<l by the cstimatioii as a pfiet. He was mwv for the first time pro- 
( fid of 1 fitj.'b ami on Friday H^Oth .lime 1()04 it was played ]K>se<l as a serious rival to (’orneillc. ^I'here is a storj", 
by M'.>lioi*c's company" at the l*alais R(»yal theatre. 8^»me which a credible witness vouches for as Ixacune’s own, that 
t'ditors assert that Moliere liirnself actotl in it, Vmt the lie rea<l the piece tr) the author of the Cid and asked liis 
ejirlicst ac<'(>unt of the cast we have, and tliat is sixty years verdict, ( ’orneille |>rfuse<l the pi(*cti Jiighly, but m.»t as a 
after date, omits his name, though those ('if Madeleine P»ejard drama, “ 11 r.-issurait (pi’il iretail ]>as propre a la poesic 
and Mademoiselle de Erie oc<*ur. 'fherc is a tradition, dramaticpie.'* There is no reason for disbelieving this, for 
siqiportcnl by very little evidence, tliat Moliere suggested the character of .\lexander c(mld not fail to shock IVinieille, 
the subject; on the other hand, I.oiiis lla<.*ine distinctly and he was nob*rious for not mincing liis words. Nor can 
says that his father wrote most of tlie ]day at Fzes l.»eforc it be <lenied that RiU'ine might Viave l>ec*u justly hurt, 
he knew Moliere. Racine’s owai letters, which cover the though wdtli a man of more amiable temper tlie slight would 
period of composition, though not that of rejiresentation, hardly ha ve caused the set lied antagonism to Corneille 
give little help in deciding this not very imtKirtant ques- which he <lis]>layed. The contrast ))eiween the two even 
lion, excejit that it ap|»ears from them that the play w'as at this early [;eriod was accurately apprehended and put 
designed for the rival theatre, and that “ La Dehaiiclice,'^ by Saint Evreinond in lii.s masterly Disst-rtal ioa sttr CAlcx- 
Racine’s familiar name for Ma^lemoisellc do Reaucli/itean, andre^ but this was not jmhlished for a year or two. To 
with whom he was iutiinato, was to play Antigone. 4'he this day it is the l) 0 st criticism of the faults of Racine, 
play itself is by far tlie weakest of Racine’s works. Ho though not, it inay be, of tlie meiits, wdiich had not yet 
has bornvwed much from Euripiiies and not a little from been fully seen, it may be added that in the [»refaceof the 
Rotrou ; and in his genenil style and plan he has as yet printed play the poc^t showed the extreme sensitiveness to 
struck out no great variation from ( Virneilie. We liavc criticism Avhieh perhaps excuses, and which cerlainJy often 
very little intelligence alamt the reception of the j)iece. a ccoui] sanies, a tendency to eriticizc others. These defects 
It w'as acted twelve times during the first montJi, wliich of character show<‘d tliemselvcs still more fully in another 
was for the period a very fair success, and was occasion- matter. The Fort Royalists, as has been saitl, detested the 
ally revived during the year following. theatre, and in January 1600 Nic<‘le, their cliief writer, 

’Hus is apparently the date of the plejisant picture of spoke in one of his l.tttvvs »ur Viaii^numres of dramatic 
the four friends which La Fontaine draw'.s in his J\t/rhey poets as “ eTiipoisoiinenrs ]niblics.'’ There w'as al>solntely 
Racine figuring as Acante, “<[ui aimait extremcment les no reason why Racine should fit this cap on his owui licad ; 
jardiiis, les lleurs, les ombrages.” Various storh's, more but he did so, and }»nblished iminedialel y a letter to the 
or less mythical, also belong to tliis period ; the best author. It is very smartly written, and if Racine had con- 
authenticated of them contributes to the documents for tented himself with jirotesting agaius4 the absurd exaggera- 
Racine’s unamiable temj^er. He had absolutely ho reason tion of the decriors of the stage there would have been 
to complain of Chapelain, who had helped him w'ith little harm done. Rut he filled the piece with jjersonalities, 
oriticism, obtained royal gifts for liini, and, in a fsvshion, telling an absurd story of Mere Angelique Arnanld’s 
started him in the literary career, yet ho licli>ed in com- sufxposed intolerance, drawing a ridiouloius j»icture of Le 
posing the lampoon of Cfuipelain decoijFc, The sin wandd ^laitre (a dead man and his owm special teacher and friend), 
not be un^mixlonable if it stood alone, but unluckily a iiiucli and sneering savagely at Nicole himself. The latter made 
graver one followed. no reply, but two lay adherents of Port Royal took up tlie 

We have no definite details as to Racine’s doings during quarrel with more zeal than discretion or aliility. Racune 
the year 1664, but in February 1665 he read at the H6tel wrote a second pamphlet as bitter and personal as the first, 
de Nevere before Xta Rochefou<»uld, Madame de la Fayette, but less amusing^ and was about to publish it wlien fortu- 
Madame de Sdvign^;, tod other scai^^ less re^loubtable nately Boileau, who had been absent from Paris, returned 
judgeJi the {^*^ter part oi ide sec^ Aleji^mdre and protested against the publication. It remained accord- 

: 6r,, ae F^mp6nne (whoM ingly unprinted tiU after the author’s death, as well as a 
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orefaco to both Avliich lio had firci)are<l with a view to 
[jublisliin^j them to;^c*thcr. In this respect Boileau 
certainly Kacinc’s good angel, for no one has ventured to 
excuses the tone of tlie^se letters. The best cxeiisc fur them iu 
that they rc[>resent tins aieumnlated resentment arising 
from a long conise of “excommunications.’^ 

After this disagreeable ei>isode Bacine’s life for ten years 
and Tnorc becomes simply the liistory of liis I)la 3 "s, if vve 
exce])t his lifiisons with the actresses Mademoiselle du Parc 
and Mademoiselle de (diampineshi (\% hicli care umloubted, 
though tliero is not innrh to be said about them) and his 
election t».» the Acadtuny on I7tli July 1G7J. Mademoiselle 
du l*are (Ararcpiiso de ( 4 or la) was no very great actress, but 
was very bc*antiful, ami slie had ]>^c^iousIy captivated 
Moliere. Ita 4 *ine imlmred her to It^ave the Palais Jit»yal 
company and join the Hotel. She died in lOGS, and long 
afterwards the infamous Voisin accused Hacino of having 
poisoned her. Mademoiselle de ( dianifuncsle was plain and 
stnpid, but an adininiblo actress and ap}»areritly very at- 
tractive in some way, f<.)r uien^ly Ibicine but ( ‘barles 
do Hevigne and iminy others mhavd her. She was cruel 
to none, but for live years before his marriage liacine 
seems to have )*een In r itimtuf. m iifrt\ Long after- 
'ivurds, just before! l»is own death, ho heard of her mortal 
illness and siaaks 4 »f lier to his son without a Gash of 
tern len less. 

The series of his dramatic triuinjihs began with Amlro- 
wtiffuey and tins play may perhaps dispute with J*/ihfre 
ami Athittiv the title of his master] ii(*ce. It is much imire 

uniformly good than /V/c(//v% ami the character of Hermione 
is tl\e imvst iiersonally interestnig on tlic Fr(!n«!li tragic 
stage. It is said that tlie first representation of Au</ro- 
was on 10th November 1007, in [nd>lie and by 
the actors of tlie Hotel <lo Bourgogne, but thcj lirst con- 
tem]»orary mention of it l>y the ga/eltes, prose ami verse, 
is on the 17th, as ]»erf(trined in the 4 |Ueeji’s aparlinent. 
Permnlt, by no means a friendly critic as far as Baciue is 
concerned, says that it made as much noise as the C?V/, 
and so it <*iight to havii done. Wliatever may be ihoiiglit 
of the fnff/etlir, (a, li'ss favouralde criricism might 
csill it tlie “sentimental tragf‘<ly it could hardly be 
better cxeinjJitierl than in this admirable ]»lay. A fenwioiivS 
epigram of Pacijie’s own (an epigium not nuAvorthy of 
Martial, ami as dilUcnlt to comment t>n to modem cars 
[>olite as some of ^MartiaTs oAvn) lelLs us that so)iie critics 
ilionght Pyrrhus too fund of bis mistress, and Androinacbe 
too bind of her husband, which is nut likely to be the 
firesent verdict. la tlio contemporary depreciations is to 
ho found the avoAA'al of its real merit. Tlie interest AAas 
liX) varied, llm [»athos too close to linmaii nature to content 
Boileau, and the partisans of (Auncille slill found Kaciiic 
uneijual to tlie heroic heiglit of their inasttT’s grandeur. 
A jii.st criticism will probably hold that these two objections 
neutralize eacli oilier. JJutli parties agreed in sayilig that 
much of tlie success was due. to the aci<ns, another censure 
Avhicli is ecjuivalent to praise. It so haj>])ens, too, that, 
though the four main# jiarts tverc playe<l by accomplished 
arti.sts, two at Jea.st of them wore such as to try tlntse 
artists seA’crely. Pyrrluis was taken hy Floridor. the V>est 
tragic actor by conimoii consent of hi ; time, and Orestes 
by Montheury, also an accom])li.shed player. But Made- 
moiselle du Parc, who ])laycd Andromache, had generally 
been thoiiglit VicloAv, not alxive, her parts, and Madeiuoiselle 
des Ocillets, avIiu ]>layed the difficult role of Herniioue, was 
old 'and liad few physical a^l vantages. j\o one who reads 
Andromnque wdtlumt prejudice is likely to Tnistako the 
•secret of its sucoess, wdiidi is, in few wonls, tJio application 
of the most delicate art to the conce]itioii of really tragic 
passion. Before leaving the x>lay it may l>e mentioned 
that it is said to have been in the i>art of Hermione, three 


years later, that Mademoiselle dc Champmesl^ captivated 
the author. AndromtviM Avas succeeded, at the distance 
of not more than a year, by a X)lay which, taken in oou- 
j unction wdth his others, is perhaps the best pixsif of the 
theatrical talent of Uaciiie,- the cliarining comedietta of 
Lcs Plaidturs, We do not know exactly when it was 
[ilayc<l, but it was ]n*inttxl on htii December 1 G08, and it 
ha«l succoedcil so badly tJiat doubtless no long time passocl 
betAveen its apx»eamnce on the stage and in print. For 
the printing at that time both in France and England 
made the j>lay puhlira mattrieH, and thend'ore in the case 
of very successful pieces it was put oil’ as long as possible. 
Many anecdotes arc t(d<l about the origin ami composition 
of /./C.y PtnUl^nirs. ^I’lio of Aristophanes and the 

knoAvn fact that Bacrine originally ilestined it, not for a 
French company, but for the flalian troupe aaIhcIi was 
then jilaying the C(y)nim:dia delC A rtf' in Paris dispense wa 
from enumerating them. Tlie result is a tiicce admirably 
dramatic, but sufiiciently literary to shock the prfdnuv)fh 
ridt/ifs^ which too fretpiently gives tl»e tone at tlicatics. It 
failed completely, the frliief fiivfuiring voice l>ciiig, riccord- 
ing to a story suJficiently avcII attested and AAorthy of 
belief even without attestation, that of the man avIio was 
best f]nalitied to praise ami Avho miglit Inive Ix'on im*st 
teinjifed to blame of any man liien living. Moliere, says 
Vaiincourt, the spotrial friend of Baeine, .'iaid in having 
the house, “Quo ceiix tpii so imxjuuient de ccMe piece 
nieritoituit <|iron sc mrxjuoicnt d'eux/' But tin* pine was 
sitdthmly played at court a inontli later ; the king lauglK il, 
and its fortniies aviu o restored. 'IJie truth tn obably as as 
that the legal profession, wliii h was very powerful in tlie 
city of Paris, did m»t fancy the most severe satire on its 
AA-ays Avhich had Vicen made public since the or of the 
fifth IxKik of Balxdais. It ncnl only bo aihlcd tliat, if 
Louis XIV. adinirt!tl Lvh Na{*oleon did mit, and 

excluded it from hi.s traA^elling library. It AA*as folkoAtd 
by a very ditferent Avork, firHannir^af^ which a|>]ieareil on 
J3th December IGGO. It Avas much less snci^cssfnl than 
Andrinufifine^ ami, Avlictlier or not the cabals, of Avhich 
Bacinc constantly coinplain.s, uml Avhicli he ecrtainly clhl 
nutliing to dis;irin, had auytliing to do with tins, it seoms 
to have heUl its own but a very few nights. AftcrAvards 
it beeanicj A'cry pO[>ular, and even from tlie. first the ox- 
<pii.'Aitc versification Avas not denied. But there is no 
doulit that ill liritdanirus the defects of Bacinc, Avhich iii 
his first tAvo ])lays were excu.sable on the score of apprentice- 
ship, ami in the next two hardly aj»|,»**ared at all, di.splay 
themselves pi (.'tty clearly to any competent critic. The 
eoin]>lcte nullity of Britannicus and Junie and the insnfii- 
cient attempt to -display the coinjdex and dangerous char- 
acter of Nero iir(! not redeemed by Agri]>pina, Avho is really 
g 04 .>«l, and Biirrhu.s, who is solidl}'^ painted as a secondary 
character. Voltaire calls it “la ]>iece de.s eonnaisstuirs,” 
and the description is - not quitts in the sense in which the 
critic meant it - a very pregnant one. Jh ifanmevs is 
eminently the |»iece in which jier.sons of a dilettante turn 
are seduced by the beantitvs whiili do exist to discover 
ttio.se which do not. The next play of Baeine has, except 
P/tfffre, tlio most <uirious liistory of all. “ says 

Fontenelle succinctly, “fnt iin duel,” and he m^kiiowledges 
that his uncle was not the compieror. Ifenrietla of Orleans 
pro[K)sed (it is said without letting them know the double 
coinmissiori) the subject to Corneille and Racine at the 
same time, ami rumour gives no very cre’ditable reasons 
for her choice of tlie subject. Her death, famous for its 
disputed causes and for Bossuet’s sermon, preceded the 
jHjrfomiance of the two plays, /both jof which, Init especially 
Racine's, were succesaful. llieTO » 
the better the two, but (^pelle-s 
eisra m quoting the two lines ol an old eong* — ' > 
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'‘Afariou jiloun?, Miirion crie, 

Alarioii veut i|n'ou la laarie'’ — 

is said to have annoyed Haeine very iimch, and it has a 
most malicious ai>[)roj)riatcuess. Baja:tt^ which was tirst 
played on 4th January 1()72 (tVn* JIatnne ]>unctLuilly pro- 
duced his piece a yijar), is }>erhiq».s l:>etter. As a ]»lay, 
tedmically s|)eakiiiij:, it lias ^reat ineriL, hut the reproarh 
commonly brouglit against its author was urged specially 
and with groat force against this hy Cinuoille. It is im- 
possible to Linagine anything less (.)riental than the atmo- 
sphere of liaiaiet ; tile w-hole thing is not only French lait 
ephemcrally French French (»!’ the day and lioiir ; and its 
ingenious scenario and admirable style scartn-Jy save it. 
Tins clmrge is etpially ajiplicabio w itli tlio same reservations 
to Miikriilitfr^ which a[>poais to ha\e been pHubicird on 
13lli Jiiniuiiy 1073, the day after the author s reception 
at the Academy. It was extremely ]io]»nlai‘ and, as far 
as style and perfection in a disputable kind g<i, Itaeine 
could hardly have lodged a more triuiiij»liant ilipiorna 
piece. His next a1 tempt, //J/c/ca/c, was a loiig step bjw-k- 
wards and upwanis in the dins tioii of Antlrounttfttr. It 
is not that the characters are einiiicutly (beck, but that 
(Ireelc tragedy gave Ibicine examples wiiich [»revented him 
fri)m flying in tlio face <»f tlu: pro]»riety of chanu'ter as he 
had dom,‘ in AV/^vc/fV, and M iUirldattt,, and that he 

here cjiHimI in, as in Andnyuitviyt'^ other passions to the aid 
of tlie mere sighing and crying wliich form the sole apj^eal 
of these thn*c‘ tnigi'dies. Achilles is a rather pitiful per* 
sonago. and the graml story of tli*> sacritiee is softened 
Very lamely to suit French tastes; l.mt. the juirontal agonies 
of ( ’lyteiimtsstiM and Agamemnon arc tndy drawn, and 
the whole iilay is full of [*atlms. it succeeded brilliant ly 
and deservedly, but, oddly enough, the date of its appo^ar- 
ancfj is very luicertain. It was assuredly acted at court 
in the. late summer of 107 1, but it doe.s not .seem to 
have been gi>’en to the. jUiblLc till the e^rly spring of 
lt37r», the usual time at which llacine pr<^)duce<l his 
\\y a’lc. 

'The last and fmest of the series of tragedies projK'r was 
t)u3 most uiiliic.ky. was nrjin’sented for the tir.st 

time, on New A i^aFs Day lb? 7 at the Motel de Jkmrgogiie. 
Within a week the opposition comjiaiiy or '‘troupe dn roi 
hiiinched an oi»]iosition l^htdvr by Fradou. This .singular 
competiliou, which had numientous rcsult.s for llaciuc, aiul 
ill whi<’li lie to some extent paid the t»enaUy of tlie A.f 
IndoitU for Ids nwn rivalry with Dorneille, had long been 
fort‘,sciMi. ft has been hinted that Ha<*ine had from tlie 
first been liitterly o[>pose.d by a cli([ne, whom his grt^^ir 
succv\s.s irritated, while his ])ersonal eliarai-ter did nothing to 
conciliate them. Ills enendes at this time had the ]»owerfnl 
sU]»port t>f the dnehes.s of Vtouillon, one of Ma/.ariir.s idtrees, 
a woman of eonsiderabl«i talent.s and iinperiou.s tem[»er, to- 
gt'.ther withjier brot her the duke of Nevers ami tbvers other 
pe.rsonages of high ]Kisition. These per.s<ms of <juality, 
guided, it is .said, hy Miulame Deshoulicnjs, a }»oetess of 
nierit whom lloileau unjustl}' depreciated, .selected Fnulon, 
a dramatist of little talent but of much facility, tocomj«>se 
a Bhhlre in coiui>ef.itiou witli that which it w-.i-s knowij 
tJiat Jlacine had been elaborating with nnu.siial can*. 
Pradon, perhap.s assisted, \va.s equal to the occa-siim, and it 
Is saiil that the parti.sjms on both .sides diil not neglect 
means for correcting fortune. On her side the ducliess 
of Pouilloii is accused of having bought up the froiit placi^s 
in l>oth theatres for the first six nights ; on his ptirt Racine 
is said to have re|)cated an old trick of lii.s and prevailcui 
on tliO best actresses of the comfiany that played Pradon s 
piece to refuse the title pai*t. There is even some ground 
for believing that llacinu endeavoured to prevent the op- 
po«it]iojri^ l]^hg playcKl at that an express 

order from the khig hi^ to be obtained for it. It was of 
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no \alue, but the inca..snre.s of the cabal had V>een so well 
taken that the finest tragedy of the French clas.sirul siduKil 
w’os all but tlriven from the stage, while lTad(»n's was a 
po.>itive .‘iuccess. A war of sonnets and e[>igrani.s followed, 
during wliich it i.s said that the duke id Xevvr.s meiiuce<l 
Racine and Rnih-aii with the .si:iiiio treatment w hi<‘h l>rydcu 
and Voltaire actually n.'ceived, and wa.s only delerrixl by 
the ]»ro1cction which (.\>mie extended to ihum. 

'File unjust cabal against his piece and the various 
annoyances to wliich it gave ii.se no doubt mu<lc a deep 
im]iieN.<iou on Kacinc. Rut in the abisence of accurate 
coutenq>orary iutornialiim it i.s impos.sible to decide exactly’ 
hfiw imicJj inlbieiicc they' h:ul on the sul ‘sequent change in 
his lite. For thirtt cn yeais lie had been con.sLantly em- 
j»h>ye<l on a .series of 1‘rilliaiit draina.s. lb- now bn^ke off 
his draniatio wi»rk ^■.ulircly and in tlie remaining twinity 
yrears oi liis^life wrote but two m(*n; j‘lny'^, and tliose under 
sj.ecial circiim.stanccs ami of quite a dilferent kind. He 
Inul been iluriug Jiis early manhootl a iiliertinc. in mends 
ami religion ; lie now marrit.d, became irrc‘|‘roachably 
domestic, Jind nlmo.st o.stcntati«.>iisJy devout. Xo authentic 
acc*>iiiit c»f this change exists ; for that of Loiii.s Ra<-iiie, 
wliicli attributes the wliole to a .smhh n religious iiiqmisc, 
is manifestly little mi»re than tlu? tlicorv iJ a .son [lious in 
both seiisi's f>f the ivord. Probably all the motives w'hich 
friends ami foe.s liave attributed weariness of ili.ssipatcd 
life, jealoii.sy^ of Ids iiiimerons ilvals in Matlemoi-scllc de 
(diampmesle's fa\ <>ur, pique at Pradoii’.s .siicce.ss, iVar of los- 
ing .still further the position <»f gn atest tragic, poet which 
after Corm illc s Sntu im was indi.>patably lii.s, religious sen- 
timent, ami so forth entered more or Jc.ss into his action. 
At .any rate what is cerlain i.s tliat. lie reconciled him.self 
with A.niauld and Port Royal genera]! v, and on l.st 
.Inne iiuii ried ( '.itlierine de liomam t and ili jiidtely .settled 
dow'u to a quiet domestic life, alternated with the duties 
iif a courtitT. For his iTpentauco was by’ im mean.s a 
ropeiitance in sacki'lotb and ashes. The drama w.*i.s not 
then very profitable to diamailst.s, but L<aiis Itaciue. tells 
ns that Ids fatlu r had been able to fnnii.-h a house, colksd. 
a lihrary of .some value, and .stve livres. Ills wife 

had imau‘V, and he had possessed fi.>r s<..me time (it i.s not 
certain how long) the honourabh* and saluabie ])08t of 
In risnrer i.)f I'ram eat .Moulin.'-'. Hi>. .annual “graliHcat ion 
Inul l*oeu iuciva.sed foan WO to livres, then to 2000, 

and ill the (.Ictoluu* of the year of Ids marriage he an«l 
Roileau w'cre nnuli? lii.-'toriogra[‘her.s-royaI with a salary (»f 
20tK) crowns. I’esldes all this In* had, though a layman, 
f>ne or twu bcnelices. it would liave hecu pleasanter if 
iauiis Ibuine had not told us that his father regariled His 
Majesty’s choice as ‘'an ae-t of the grace of (hmI to detach 
1dm entirely fnun p»)elry.*' Kven after allow iug for Louis 
Racine’s ivligno.sity ami the con ventioiiLd language of all 
lime.s, therre is a llavoiir of hYpocii>y about tld.s which is 
tli.sMgf t'able, and lia.s .slu»cke<i cm*u Racine’s mo.-<t uncoiu- 
promi.sing ailniir«}rs. V\>v tlie ld.^toiiogra|»]icr of J.,onls 
.\IV. w'as siiiqily Ids chief Haltorcr. ilefm-e going further 
it may be. ob.servcd that very little r;imc* of this hi.storio- 
grapliy. 'J'ho joint incumlieui.s “f tlie ciflice mmle somo 
<*HUipaigns witli tlie king, .skelchod jilaii.s i.>f historie.s, and 
left a <*crtain nnniber <»f materials and memoirs ; but they 
executerl no snb.stantive work. Racine, whether thi.s be. 
set down hi Ids < redit or m»L was certainl}'^ a fivrtunate 
and ap[Kirently' an adroit courtier, flis very relapse into 
rjanseni.*^m coincided with Ids rise at etnirt, where Jansen- 
ism \va.H in no favour^ and the fact that he luid heen in tho 
g<K>il graces of Madame de Moutc.spau di<l not deprive him 
of those of Madame do Mauitenon. Xeitlier in Esther did 
he hesitate to retiect upon hia former patrono.ss. But a 
reported sneer of the kiiig, who w'as -sharp-eyed enough, 
“Cavoie avoc Racine «e croit bel esprit; liaeine avec Cavoio 
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He emit rourtisaii,” makes it a})[>ear that his comimratively which a proved master in literature has a perfect right tn 
low birth was not forgotten at Versailles. make of his forerunners. The V,)eauty of the chorus, which 

Racine's first camj>aigii was at the siege of Y[)res in Racine had restored more probably from a study of the 
1678, where ^sonle practical jok<.‘s arc said to liave been Pleiade tragedy than from classical suggestions, the per 
played on the two civilians who acted this early and fection of tho characters, and the wonderful art of the 
peculiar vaiicly of tlie part of special correspondent, whole piece need no jiraise. Almost immediately the 
Again in 1083, in 16S7, and in each year frtnn 16t)l to 1693 poet was at W(»rk <m another and a still liner ]»icce of the 
Racine acci in [»iiMU‘d t)ie king on similar expeditions. The same kind, and he had probably hnished Aihulie before the 
literary results of these have been spoken of. Ills labours end of 1690. The fate of the play, liowevcr, was very 
brought iiiin, in addititni to his other gains, fretpient different from that of K^thrr, Some fnss had Iwen made 
special presi iil.s from the king, one of wliich was as iiiiicli about the worldliness of great court fetes at Saint Cyr, a * * 
as 1000 [>istoles. in 1690 he further received the oHice <6* tlie new play, with settings as before by ^foreau, wasact.e<i 
“gentilhoijime ordinaire du roi,’^ wliich afterwards ]>asscd both at Versailles and at Saint ( Vr with mucJi less poriit 
to liis son. 'rhus during the later years of Jiis life he was and ceremony than Esther. It was ]n‘inte<l in March 1691 
more 2 >rosperons than is usual with ]»oets. Ilis doinestit* and the [niblic cared very little for it. The truth is that 
life appears to have been a liap[jy one. Louis 'Racine the la.st ti ve anddwenty years of the reign of Louis XIV 
tells us that liis mother “did not know wliat a verso was,'' were marked by one of the lowest tides of literary at.’coin 
but Racine certainly knew enough about verses fur lK»th. ajijireciation in tlie history of France. The 

They had seven children. The eldest, Je.an Rajitiste, Avas just judgment of posterity 1ms ranked AfJuttie^ if not as 
born in 1678: tlio youngest, Rouis, in 169:3. It lias boon I lacinos best work (and th(a'e are good grounds for consider 

said that lie was thus tt )0 young to have many personal ing it to be this), at any rate as e<|njil to Jiis best. Thence* 
nicmories of liis fatlicr, Init he tells one or two stories forward Racine was pnurtic^illy silent, exccjit for four ran- 
which slmw Racine t(» have l)eeu at any rate a man of ih/nes spintueHes^ in the style and with nnicli of tlie merit 
strong family affection, as, moreover, his letters ]irovc. of tlie clioruscs of and The general literary 

Between the two sons came five daughters, Marie, Anne, sentiment led by Fonteiiclle (who inheriUal the wrongs of 
Klizabeth, Frau^oise, and Madeleine. I'he eldef>t, after (Mrneille, Ids nude, and whom Racine had taken care to 
showing “vocation,” married in 1699, Anne niul Klizabeth estrange further) was against the arrogant critic and the 
took the veil, the y^ningcst two rcinaiiictl single but di<l irritable jKiet, and they made their case worse by espousing 
not enter the cloister. To coiupleto the nt)tice of family the cause of La Bruverc, Avliose personalities in liis Co/vre-. 
matters nmeh <»f Racine’s later covresjKindeiice is aildressed teres had madc^ him one of the best liated men in Kraiice, 
to his sister Marie, Mailame Riviere. and by engaging in the ancient and nio<lern ])attle with 

The almost coiii|>letti silt.nce in the literary sphere which IVrrault. Racine, moreover, Avas a constant and spilefiil 
Raeine ini]>osod on himself after the <*omparalive. failure; e 2 »igramniatist, and the iiiiliicky hal/it of 2 »i'^-R‘*'i'big his jok(‘ 
sliaiueful not for himself lait for his adversarii.‘s, Ehhlre to his friend stuck by him to the last. A siivage ei»igram 
W'as V)Voken once or twice even before the appearance of on the aSV\<ios/W^ of Longepierro, wlio had d«)ne him no harm 
the two exquisite tiagedies in Avhit h under singular circiiin- and was liis farniliar ai‘<juaiiitance, dattis as late as 1690. 
stances lie took leave of the stagi^. The most honourable Still tho king maintained him in favour, and so long as 
of these Avas the reeeidion of Thomas Corneille on 2<l this continiieil he couKl afford to laugh at (» rub Street and 
January IGSf) at the Aeatlemy in tlie room of his lm>tlier. the successors of the Tfutel <le RauiLouillet alike. At last, 
The discourse wliich Racine then jirunounotMl turned almost howevt*r, there seems (for the matter is not t<Jo clear) to 


entirely 


great rival, of whom lie spoke even more have come a change. Some say that he disobligerl Madame 


than becoiiiinglv. Rut it was an o<ld conjunction of the two de ^^ailltenoll, some (and this would be nim-h to liis lionour, 
reigning ]>assinns.of the latter part of his life devoutness Imt imt exactly in accord with anything else known of liim) 
and obsequiousness to the court Avliicli inafle liiiu once that, like Vaiiban and Ferielon, hti urged the groAving niisory 
more a dramatist. Madame de Mainteiion had established.*^ jicoide. ihit tlicre seems to be little doubt of the 

an institution, first calhal the Maisoii Saint Louis, and fact dt 

afterAvards ( from the jdace to which it was traii.sferred) liad .some effect on his health. Disease of tlie liver a] qiears 
the jMaison de Saint (.‘yr, for the edncati«>n of ]»oor girls of to liave lieen the. imnuMliate eanse of lii.s death, Avliich took 
noble family. The tradiliuii of including acting in edu- [ilaco on I2th April 1 (>99. The king Heems to have, at any 
cation was not obsolete. At first the governess, Madame rate, forgiven liim after his de.atli, and he. gaA'e the family a 
de (Irinon, comp<ised 2 »ieccs for re[»resentation, l>ut, says pension t»f ‘2000 livres. Racine was burieil at Fort Royal, 
MadaTJie de ( Aiylus, a witness at first hand and a goiid Imt even thi.s transaction was not the last of hi.s relations 
judges, they were “ detestable.” Tlien recourse was had to wdth that famous liome of religion and learning. After 
chosen jilays of (.‘orneille and Racine, but here there A^^ere the destruction of the abbey in 1711 his Ixjdy was exhumed 
obvious objections. The favourite herself Avrote to Racine and transferred to Saint Ktienne du Mmit, lii.s gravesbina 
that “nos i»etites filles” had j»layed A mlroiiifVi(ue “a great being left behind and only restore<l to his ashes a hundred 
d :al too Avoll.” Slic asked the |>oet for a new' play suited years later, bi 1818. His eldest son was neA^er married; 
to the circunistances, and, though Boileaii advised him his eldest daughter and Louis Racine have left descendaiita 
against it, it is not wonderful that he yielded. 'The result to the present day. 

W'as the uuisler2>iece of W'ith mu.-5ic by Moreau, the ^ fu itical l>irigrnj)hy of Baciiio is, in inori! wiiys than one, nn cx- 

c^>urt com[K»ser and organist of Saint Cyr. Although played rrjitionally dillicult nndei’taking, — not in rcgartl to the farts, which, 
by Hc.lioolgirls and in a dormitory, it Iiad an enormous as will have been seen, are fairly rthiimlant, hut as tf> th»> construe- 
ftucceas, in Avhich it may be diaritably Jioped that tlie tion t« b^p^laccil rm thenn. /Hie a<lmi^.r.s of 

. ’ . . e X X xi i - have iiijule it a kiijcl of religion to uefenu bis cliai'aehjr ; aiul strict- 

transparent comi>anson of the patroness to the heroine character, it spcuik to l»e thought, imply a desire to 

had not too much to do* Printed shortly afterwards, depreciate his literary worth. Tho r-eadcr of tho uoove sketch of 
it hod to suffer a certain reaction, or jicrhaps a certain his life innst judge for himself whether Kaciuo is or is not to bo, 

vemteance, from those who bad not been admitted to the great incn of kttero, for^ately the p«ter 

-I*. . ^ 1 , number, W'hoso personality is attractive and their fpibJea at worst. 

private stage. But no competent judge could hesitato. excusable. There is no doubt that the general unpression giyeDi 

Rapine probably had read and to some extent followed the not merely by the Aylng anecdotes, of the time, hut 1:^ ascsrtafnbu 
‘ Amati of Montchrestien, but ho made of it only the use facts, is somewhat unfavourable. liacirie's i^^ 
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ani hi» unbroken friondshlx> for Roilenu are the snh? of his 

life which aro entirely creditable to him. His conduct to Moiicre 
and to Nieolo (\aniiot Ihj cxcua«^d ; his attitude towards his critics 
and ids nvaU wtist 4 Ucrulous and sj^itoful ; his relation to Corneille 
contrasts strikingly with tlic gracdul position which young men of 
letters, sornctinies by no means his inferiors, liave oIt»*n taken uj) 
towards the surviving glories of a j>ast generation; his “convert 
sion," though there is no just cause lor )>randiijg it as liyi»oci itieal, 
.ip)wars to liave been a singularly accoinnuMhitiug one, enabling him 
to tolex'ite ailiilter}’^, to HIk*! his friends in sciU'ct, and to natter 
grt'atnoss uuhesilatingl}". Xoiie of these things perhajis are. vi*ry 
heinous erinios, but they an*, all of tin*. chus.s of misdoing whieh, 
fab-V.'}s*,^iufairly, mankind are apf to regard with greater dislike 
tiiiiii posiiV^ inis«ieeds of a more glaring Init less unlieroic chameter. 

The pcr.soiia!»ry .^f an author is, liowover, by all the laws of the 
saner critici.sm, ohtuvly I’ldept.mdent of the rank to la* assigned to 
liis work, aiid, as in otlnu' c;«s<\s, the strong'st dislike for the cliar- 
af ter of Racine a.s a man Is eoinpatible with tlie uio.st iiiibouiide<l 
admiration of his powers as a W/;;tcr. Rut hc.n? again his iiijmlicions 
a<lmirers have i»ilcrposed a diUh nlty. 'rhere is a theory connuou 
in t'riinee, and soinetiim s afl(»pt4?il out of it, th.it only a Krenchinan, 
and not every Frenchman, ran properly appreciate Riu ine.. d‘he 
charm of his vers«; and of his dramatii; pn-seiitatioii is so esutcric. and 
di'licate, that fojeigners cannot hope to taste it. This is of emirso 
ahsurd, ami if it weia*. true it wouM ho fatal to Ihu inc’s claims as i 
]Hjet of the highest rank. Such poets, such wriLer.s, ani not paro- 
chi il or proviiir ial, and even thi! gicatost nal ions are but jnovimc.s 
or parislics in tlie l ealm of litcratiiiv- Homer, Shakes] w-a re, Haute, 
even Moliere., Uiin.d iis, (loetlie, are not afraid to chalhoige the 
ajipioval of tin? whole world, and the whole norld is not fouinl incom- 
petriit or un willing t<J give it. X<»r nei*d Ibn ino in r<?ality avail 
liiinself of this iinwi.a' ]>retciision. .Indg<‘»l by the conuiion tests of 
literature lie is a consumin.ite artist, hut he i.s .scarcely a great poet, 
lor liis art, tln.mgh inisurpas.scvl in its kind, is narrow in range and 
his |>o(>tiy is neither of the highc.st nor of the. most gciiuino. 

He may In* considered from two very dilferent ixunts of view, 

(1) Jts a playwright ami jn)eti<’al artificer, ami (‘J) us a drainnti.st 
and a j»o,;t. Fi'oin tlie lirst jndnt of view there is hardly .any praise 
l(M.i high ha' him. Ho di'l not invent Ihe form hepraelis»Mh and 
lhv>se who, from want of altcnliou to the historical facts, assume 
that lie did ar<; nn.skilfiil as well ii.s ignorant. When lie came, upon 
111 " scene the Ibiin of Fii'm’li i»hiys wa.s settled, partly by the 
energetic, efforts of the IMeiado and th**ir sncccs.sor.s, partly by' the 
lelm taiit afspiicsi f'iiee of Coriieilh?. It is harely jiossible tli.at the 
latter might, if he had eln».sen, have altered the course of Fr«*uch 
liagcdy ; it is nearly I'crt iin that Ibieiuc oouhl not. VUit Corneille, 
thmigli he w.is himself nion* responsible than .any one els#; for the 
acceptance of tlie single -situation tragedy, never frankly gave 
Ijim.sclf up to it, and the ineiinality of liis wm k is duo to tlii.s. FI is 
ht*:irt wa.s, though not to his kuowledgo., elsewhere, and with Shake- 
speare. llairinc, ill whom the. craftsman dominate*! the man of 
genius, worked with a will and witlumt any mi.sgivings, Kverv 
advantage whitdi the S<.>iiecan tragi^dy adaj.dod to nio#lern tinn-.s was 
citp.ible of he gave. it. He pcrf«;crcd its versifii^ation ; lu* siihonli- 
nated its .sidicnie entirely to tlie. om; motive which could liave free 
play in it, -the <lisplay of a ronvciituimilly intmisi.* jiassioii ; he set 
iiimself to produce m vei-so a kiml of Ciceronijui convetness. The 
graminar criticisms of Va.ugcla.s an«l the taste criticisms of Hoil*Mn 
produced in him no feeling of revolt, but only a detcrniination to 
play the game, mrconliiig to tlicso ucw’ rules wdth triumphant 
inri-iiiMcy. Ami he did s.» play it. He liad .suprcim ly the sfinic 
faculty "which enable*! tlie rheloi iipumr.s of the 15th century to 
execubs iipp.areutly impossible tours do force in balhules couronm'<-s, 
and similar tricks. H«? had besides a real ami .saving vein of truth 
to nature, w hich preserved liiin from tru ks [>ure ami .simple. He 
would be and he wii.s as much n poet as jiivvaleut ta.ste would let 
him be. The result i.s Unit .such plays a.s Phjtlrr ami AnJ roumqvc 
are .supremo in their own w'ay* H Ibc critic will 4>nly abstain fr*)in 
thrusting in tierce, when according to the particular rulc.s he ought 
to thrust in ipiart, Kacino is sure b) beat him. 

Hut there m a higher game of critieism than thi.s and this game 
Racine docs not attempt to play. Ho docs not even attempt the 
highest poetry at all. His greatest achieve ineii Is lu jmre p.assioii ^ 
the foileil desires of llcrinione and tlio jcalou.s frenzy of Fhetlre 
— arc cold, not merely iMiside tho cro.s8cd love of Oiihelia and the 
remome of Lady Macbeth, but be.side the sinccrer if le.sa perfectly 
cxprcssotl passion of t Corneille’s Cleojiatre .iiul Camille. In men’s 
p;irts ho fails still mon? coiiipleteJy. As the decency of Ids .sUige 
would not allow him to make his heroes frankly lieroic, so it would 
not allow him to make them utterly \»assionatc. He had, moreover, 
cut away from himself by tbe adoption of the Setiecau imxlol all 
tlie opportunities whieh wouhi have been offered to his remarkably 
varied talent ou a freer sta^. It is indeed tolerably certain that 
he never could havo achieved tho pui'ely poetical comedy of As y&u 
or th^ Vidair eM but the admirable auccoss of Lcs 

Piaidiim n&akea H at least proUalde that lie might have done some- 
ihihg 4tt a lower and a more oouventional atyle. From all thi% 
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however, lie delila.M'ately cut himseh oft. Of tue whole world which 
is subject to the ]»oot lie ti’>ok only ii nan*o\v artificial and conven- 
tional fraction. Within these iniirow bounds he did work whielr 
no admirer of literary ci*aftsirianship can roganl without admiration. 
Hut at. the same, time no one H{N!aKing with comptdciicc can deny 
tliiit ihe iKninds are narrow'. It would he unncccs.sary to contrast 
his perforiu.'inces witJi Jii.s limitations so shaijily if tlio.sf liiiiifatioiis 
had not been denied. Hnt tiny h.ivi^ Ix-en and are still 4leniod hy 
pcrsoii.s who.se .sentence carries weight, ajid t}u i<‘fV>re it i.s still neces- 
sary to jHunt imt the fact of their existence. 

Nearly jJ, Itiekir’s :uv inenfunnvl in the atx»vi: Jiotice, Thfiv in hero 

no I’iiojii ffl - 11 l#)til.>>^rMl»hit al :icr..iinit of tln‘ir se)i(int|i' iipiK'Hianci s. Tlic first; 
enHeelf#! in li-T aii«l coiitaiitiMl the iiiii*/ tragr*.li< s whicfi h.vl 

then ajwH'u^*#!. •'The last untl eoii»i*h.'te Itieh in tin? jxM't'H life- 

tiiiie (nW) r*-\ isf.#l Uy hi»u. iiii*l ecnitnins Dn* ilrniiias rtiel a lew nii.‘<ee]h»iif- 
oiis works. the nUlin prini f i-s, ir is in i* vol.^. iL'iii**. 'I'he iKistluiinoii.s 

e<Htiotis art^iinnuieniMe mi «1 -ra*liially iK-eann; unn*'. mii<( more e*Miiiih'(t?. Tin* 
ni#i-.l iH>b‘^ 7 »rl!iy are I he Aiiisfi-nl.'un nlilii.n til that hy Ahln? il’t ilivet, 

a 1 s<i :it .\i/i/tetxluiii, IT IV, ; lit#* I'ai is *iti:i.i to i.f IT'iO; tin- »Mlil ion /if l.iineaii lI#^ 
Ikiisji?! iijvii, I'ansan'l 17 «<^; ; i lit* niaioiitie.-nt illusU-.ileil folios <*f 

•,/.hv f>#lilion of O'enn.-i'Ti iJ.'irnitr with l.:i IliiijM s .inuientaiy, hSO? r 
i 5 **»ttV^ K €»f thi^ iie.st y#-.'ir; Aiine Martin’s *il l.s.'O; aii'l l;*.sfly, tin* i/ritnth 
et rin^ns e*litioii of I'aul Me.-nni*! (I’arls, lSir»- 7 .;). This last ci>:itaiiis Hlinost 
is iiect?s.s:ii y for the sTiiily ol the ami has hi i-n ehiellv in 

jW^wwing tho almve niitiee. I.onis lliieim 's I was liist imhlisln.d in IT IT. 
ivvaii-slat i«*iis iiiiitaf ioii.s of ari! iiiiinoitMaMe. In I’.n^lish Ihe 

tr>Xiid l*|jilip,s :linl t In* Phn'd i,’ n„,l It us of .Smith. !•> il h <‘'i:(ii»i*sr*l 

tJi- Ies.s uinhT A*t<(i.->oirs iiillii«-ne*‘, aie the i. •*!*■•%■'. iiliy pi. SA.) 

H-UHvI^TS. Like tenni.s, thi.sgaiiie of ball i.s of French 
origin, and its nuim* i.s derived from “ rmiiu ttc,"* the French 
term for tlu; bat ii.sed in the i»u.stitMe. Jii the Ignited 
Kingdom it i.s not .so miiversally pnrsiiul as cricki-t aiul 
football, and is e.s.sc*iiti.illy an iii(lo«>r game, wbicli is pJayed 
only in ]irc]>ared aiul cov(*rod cr*iirts. Such bnilding.s havo 
been erected at many of tbe large public scliool.s, at tbe 
nniversiii(‘s, atul in gan ison towji.s, where will be found the 
chief exponents of rackets, a game which Jt.'ipiire.s active 
running power.s, quick eyesight, and dexterity of hand. 

"J'he old “open *’ (‘onrt.s, which meiely eonsi.sted of a 
plain wall without any sitle walls, arc now alnio.st obsolete 
ami need not be 
further imnitioned. 

The u.siial dimen- 
sions of a “elo.se” 
court are 80 feet l>v 
10 feet for foiiv- 
hande<l matches, 
j whilst (U) feet by 30 
feet are sutticient 
for a single match. 

Sf nil e. times con rts 
are built of an in- 
termediate size so 
as to be uvailable 
for eitlier single 
or tlouVile niaUdie.s, 

Tlie front wall f)l a 
court should be 10 
feel high, tlie Kack 
one It feet, the 
.spiaceover the latter 
being utilized by a 
gallery for specta- 
tors, unqiire, and 
marker. The side 
wails are 40 feet 
Iiigh throughout, in 
order to support the 
ro<»f. This niu.st lie 
well lit with sky- 

li^hb, carried on llaekrt co«rt. 

light iron girders 

and protected inside with wire- work in order to ward 
off damage from the Ivalls. Bricks make the be.«t walls, 
'which must be ])lastered Inside with Homan cement or 
plaster of Paris, set to a i>erfectly level surface in order 
that the baUs may rebound evenly. In the military officers' 
courts in India this plaster is painted white for the sake of 
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coolne-sj^, and bhu'k balls arc in vo^uo. In England black 
[mint ajtd ^vJlitc balls arc usikI. In cool climates a«[»biilt 
makes the boot (louring. In the lro[»ios stone paving, 
perfectly evenly set, or some similar material, imist be u.sed. 
(hitta-percha soles lo tlic shots of the [»layer.s are indis- 
pensa).>lo, to i»ie\ cut sli[»i)ing and to preserve tlie evenness 
of the Hi;M.>ring. I’he iiaranv entrance door, made of very 
hard wood, is sit ial»‘d in the renire of the back wall and 
must be perfi tlly tln.-li witli the same on tlio insich\ The 
bottom of the tiont wall is covered w ith hollow deal souml- 
ing btnirding np to a height of 2 feet 2 inches, where, is 
tile “line.” Tlni .soiuid betrays a Imll striking the lumid- 
ing Isdovv the line, wliicli throw's it out of play. At 7 feet 
9 inches als^ve the level of the iloor comes nnoUier while, 
line across the front w.nll, termed the “cut lino,” because 
the wljen serving, must fust make the l):ill re- 

bound from the front wall ab(*ve tliis line. Aerthss the 
floor, vavving in position acconling to the lengtli of the 
court, is the “short line,” so called been use an out |jlaycr 
is Ju>t bound to tiike any ball served which falls liotweon 
it and the front wall. The space, between here ami tJie 
back wall is dividcil into two espial sl/cd [Kiiallelt>grams 
by a jino tlrawn <h>wn lo tlie doorwiiy. A.s the front 
wall i.s faced, fin so arc calhd “ right ^ and “left * f'onrts. 
An in pinyi*r s»'rving from «.»n(‘ side mni^t makt.* the ball 
fall in the other court after n^bonnding from the front 
wall. 1’he “s('rvice sp.ice.s,-' in which an in jilayc^r slamls 
wdu'ii s<M*\ ing, a]\' tccl. i) inches de<!|) Ivoiii tJie slicwt line 
and ♦’) feet ♦» itu'hes >\'ide fr<»m cacli side wall. 

The game is played with no other implements ]>nt l»at.s 
and balls. The striking ])ortion C'f tljc f<.»riiier is oval- 
shaped and striii»g 1 ightly across with catgut. 'I'lic humlle 
is of pliant ash cov<‘rc<l willj Icatina’ in order to give the 
hand a tight grip. The l)all.s ore abeuit \ \ inches in diameter, 
and very hard in order lo re'ljonml evenly and t[ni« kly. 

Tn .a four-il l ralc'l wt* will su|ipos*.! A ami 1> to Ik* playing 

against 0 am! U ami tliat llic lV*j jin*r cmiplc liav o won tie* i:lH.ir<- 
of flr.st iiiiiiiig-i. A ;.n c.M'iiiigly i'*»ni iinOM i'-! .‘WTving IVum the right 
.ser\ icc, spm info llic Icll. i cmi, tli.it biding tin; jnu.st tlilli'*iilt ojir lo 
rt iurii tlic* l>all froin. 11 .siainls Ix'liiiMl .V to i«. turn any hall.* f«»]’ 
his sith*. ill the tiai'k portion of the mint. C stainls \vlu*r«* lie lik«s 
fi'.'LiIy to tak<! tlic liajl abMur in hn si'rved by A, whibst <.'’.s pai*(iM*r, 
I), places himsi ir ln t.wi rn A an- 1 15 lo (akt* ihc, h»ro court play h>r 
Ills siilc. For A'.s stavi^a* ho. o»io<l hi.’^ hall inti.st tii.-st st.rikr tin? 
float wall alniM* iJn* t-iit line, ami .st;»auully n-bouml from tlio Ihun; 
of the left dia ml I’oui l, thmigh w Imtln'r it. st i ik»* tin* shh* or ha^ k 
Walls *»r mit afh r n buumliiig from llic tiont wall is ininiatt-riai. 
It thi s*.* nili-s ail! ciini[»!ii:ii with, C is bonml tor.-tuiii ihn hall, iit its 
liist iMiunu oir tin- ftooj-, on In tlic front wall ahnvc the stmmling- 
l>oai«l. If ho «lnfs not. .■sm.'i. A ariil 15 .'^enro om.’ ai-c in thoir favour. 
If t a«.'hii*v cs 1 . 1 ., j.iui piisir ihr gauMj i.s mill iiim-f! by om* of oitin v si«lu 
rctm iiing tin? l>all .lUei iialrly, till a ]ilay‘ r l illn i sh ikr.-. the .s<iund- 
ing boani, skies il into llu? roof or gall ‘.-i y, nr .strikt s it later than 
the lir.st Umml »»II' tlm Ihmr. If A or 15 niaki'.s tin* Hr.st failure A is 
nilt. If it is C or 1), tin* in-siihj scopi-s an at-o, ami A roiitinue.s 
H«u'virjg alternately lioin rarli seia ii'i? .‘'jiaci*. 'fhe out jilavi-r may 
take a faulty si iviot? at lii.s own option. If ho <lot.-., th.** a<-c is 
playeil out in the u.suaJ way. A\'hi-n A is ]>ut out <..’ gocfe in, llien 
D, and la.stly A’s parirn-r 15, and .so on in the .siiinr rotiifit.n. Ji 
is not aJlo\v» d to follow A'.s hi'st haml, a.s tin.- latter lias the advan- 
tage- of ]ios.siiily siviring Ihf! 1ii>t Hi e. 'fhe plavi-r who gains tin? 
last ;n e of a gaim; contimie.s serving for the- next. 'fhe mode of 
proeediir*.? in a single-handed mah h is jirerisely tin; ■same, r.-ieh 
]ilayer going in alf ernatel}', hnt having no partner to aid. him. It 
often liappens that liotli .lide-s gi» in and out rtJV’eral films running 
without .seoriiig. 'f'lie nuist ililficnit kind of senu’u.s to takt? arc 
the shar]» ‘S-ui/’ whiih strikes the front w’all just ahov'u l.ho eiit 
linn and reUiuml-s with gnait vi;h>eitv, and the ‘‘nick” into tin? 
ha(‘k corner of the. ' fiurt S 4 *rved into. Other stiaikt?s rn^? the 'Slrop/’ 
whieh plai'es the hall only just above, the wooden hiuird, innking it 
fall almost dea<l ; the ** vojh.y,'’ in whicli the V>ull i« struck lu the 
full Wforo touching the door; and lastly, the “cut,” Viy which the 
ball acouirea a twisting or rotatory spin «'»h wi.dl as a forward iiiotion 
c.anaad hv a de.scending diagonal stroke with the liat. Tho follow- 
ing are the rules of rackets aa drawn up and used at IVincc^a Club, 
[.omlon, the leading racket cJuh of the United Kingdom. 

1. The frame to be 15 up. At T5 all, the out-player* may mjt rt to 6, and at 
44 :»l!, it) 3, provided thi» tw* done Iwrore another l»all im struck. 


2 , Tlie in first, w'hether rxlils be givtm or not, to be decidfvl by lot, 

but otM* hatid only then is to Ix; taken. 

:l Tilt', ball t»j Ih; ed aiternaU’ly fium rit^lit aud left, b<?giuniiJt; whichever 

sble the server iileasi'ji. 

•I. Ill £H.rvinH, the w'l vor iiiust have one foot In the space mnrke.d oflT for that 
pui lwiHt'. Tim out. jdiiyer to whom he serves may staml when? he }) 1 ea*eM, but 
: his luirtnirr and On.- server si pai timr must st-and behind the server till 

{ th** )>:iU U siM vi-il. 

fi. The must be served alMiVe, and not fonehinit tbe line on tlie front 
j xvnU, anti it ii.'Usl .strike tbi! t1*Kir, luToiv it tHuinds, uitliiii and not touching 
the lines enclosing the court on the side opp.isitc to Uiiit in wltieli the servi-T 
st.-iiid.s. 

I li. .A ball s<-rved l^dow the lino, or to the wrong side, is a fault, but it may 
! Ih‘ aiiil tbioi tin* aee in list 1 h* piayeft out, .iiid eotinl.s. 

j 7. Ill seri ing, if the ball .strikes anywlien; Indore it reaches llie fi’ont wall, it 
I is .a band out. 

I S. In .NoiAing, if a lall touehoa the server or Ids iiartnei before it has bouifHed 
t\\iee it is a haiKl mit, nlietber it was iinn*erly .sei \ e J oi n* 
i i». It: is a fjuill — 

i o. If the server is riot in bis pi-iifKT place. 

I t. If the ball is not served uver the line. 

[ e. n itdiM-K Mot bdl in Ibe piopi-r eourl. 

1 < 1 . If it loiwhes tJie r«v*f. 

r. If it loiielics tin* gulleiy neffing, nr cuh]iki 1 i.s. 

I The oiit.-player may bike :i l»ii:lt d be. i.b‘A.sc.s, but. it be I'uil.s in pitllmg the 
1 ball up it. counts against hir.i. 

I 10. Twti oonseoiiti\ e faults i-nt a band out. 

j II. An out-plaei r may ii'»t tak»- .n bail Ma veil his partner. 

•! 1-. The out - playeiM iiiav ehange rlieir emirts om‘e only in each gnino. 

! 1:*., If a pliiser dr.^igne-lly -stfps a iwill iMjore the ms mid Itouiid il coiinls 

; avyiiii.st him. 

. U. If a ball bit.'? tin- si i i'k«*r*.s ad versary ali«»v». nr on the kiie.>. it is n l<f ; if 

j l.Kdow the knee, or if it hits tin- striker s juirtnei or liiinself, it ci*uii:s 

; tile .'»l.i iK>. r. 

1 "i, Ti*d .*1 ball lias Vieeii toinbed, or liM.s iK.auidetl twice, the liiavei or hi.-* 
j partner inny strike it as ollen as they pleasi*. 

i to. ICvcry pla\ cr .slioiiM gel out ( »1 i lie way as iniieh as |M»s.sibIe. If lie cannot, 

! the jiiarker is to detudi* whether it is a !et or noT. 

j 17. .After I hi* service, a hall going ouL of I lie e.o\ni orhitdng theioofisai 
I are; a Iiall hitt ing the galleio net ! ii:g. ]io.vi s. or eushioiis. io i«’t uridng fiimi lip* 

: hunt, wall, iH a let: I'Ut if d hits tlu: riMif U*foie reaching i he IVont wall it 
j eon Ilfs ugiiiiist tin* .linker. 

j IS. The marker’s dii'isioii is linal. If lie lui'; ;iiiy di>ub|. he. .*.h<»iild a.-*k 
1 advice; and, if he catMiot ilecidc po:,iti\e!y, Uu* atre is tv» bi: piaMtl o^ t r 
j ag:dn. (M. F. W.) 

j HADAUTZ, a town in tin? Austrian duch}' of Unkuwimi, 
i i.s .‘‘'iluatoil on tlio Suc/givn, alHUit 15 inilc.s fn.in M.c 
j froiititu* of Moldavia. Jt was formerly tho .scat of a (iroek 
j bisho[>ric, removed to CV.crnowitz in ITlSti, and ]u>ssc?s.ses a 
j cathedral with the i<dnl>8 of .so\cral Moldavian prince.s. 

! It contains a (iowrrnnient stud, and manufactures paptT, 
j gUi.s.s, macluiiery, heer, and hraiuly. Ju 18i?0 iliuliintz 
; had il,U)2 inhahitaiits. 

I Ii A1 >l5KUTrS, head of the Ilencdictine. fihl»ey of (.'orbie, 
j near Amiens, from 811 to Sul, and one. of the. ino-^t juo- 
j iiiineiit tlu*olooiedl writers of hi.s age, was l>orn at or near 
I ^Soi.^^o^.s Uiwards tlie elose of the 8tU century, and becaiiie 
i a monk (»f (Vabie in SI 1, when he assumed the cloister 
name of pAsrUAsn .s. IJe soon g.iined reeognition as a 
I learned and successful teaclicr, and Adalhard, St An.skar 
j the apostle of Sweden, Odo Iw’shop of Beauvais, and 
AVarinibs abliot of ('orvey in Sa.\f>ny may ]>o iiicritioned 
I aiming the more distinguished of Iii.s [uipils. In Htt ho 
I Wiis chosen abbot, but as a diseiplirmrian he was more 
! energetic than .siicf.-c.ssfiil, and in 851 ho resigned tlic ottico. 
j In his otlic.ial eapat.'ity he t<»ok part i:.' the syno<l of ( 'iiiersy 
j which condonined ( Jot tschulk. Of tho closing period of 
i his life notliing i.s known, e\ce[»t that it was one of great 
I literary acti\ity. 

I J I is works includf* an K.r)tnsitio in in twdvr^ books 

• a fiivouiabh* sjioi-imeii of rho uM.'gvsis of lliat period, and tin? Lih*?r dc 
; Ciri'porc if Sninfiiinc. Christie a pious niul ]»opularly writ ton treatise. 

! di signed to [aovi; that thr cli-nn-nts in tho .s:n.iaiiit?iit are conijdcUdy 

• i hangvd. Tin* l.'ittiT work, originaliy i-ompo.srd in 83 clii iled a 
\ ri’ply hy Ihitraninus a brother monk of (’orV)U', who Tnainlaincii 
! lliut tin? body and blood <»f Obrist were |»rosi.’nt in tin? Kucluiiist 
j only “ .spiiihialiter vt scriinduni pbli uliani,” Tim /V J^nrln 
' i’^iruinia of lia<lbc*rlns (S-t.')) was also taken exception to by 
■ Ibatiariiiins for its Docctic teacliing ns lo the nmiiuer of Christ'a 
j birtb “nlcro cbiuso."’ 

j llADCLIFFR, a town of Lancashire, is situated on 
; tlie river Trwell, crossed by a bridge of two arches, and on 
the Lancasliiro and Yorkshire Kailway, 7 miles nt>rth-Avest 
} of Manchester and 2 .south-west of Bury, Tho chiireh 
i of St liartholomcw dates from the time of Henry IV. ; 
I some of the Norman jiortions of the building etiil remain, 
1 The to^A•e^'wa8 rebuilt iu 1665, tho uprti tri^^ 
j in 1846, and the -whole buildanjg 

1 jKissesHca Botne good windo we end ■ eeveml ancient heumitr 
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ments. rba<l(:]ifFo Tower, dating from the l.’Uh century, 
and formerly an extensive manorial rosidemre, is now 
a complete ruin. Cotton -weaving, calico-printing, and 
bleaching are the prin<npal industries, and there are 
oxtenaive collieries in the neighliourhoiKl. The town is 
governed by a local Ixiard of health established in 
The areii of the urban sanitary district is l! acres, with 
a population in 1871 of 1 l,'UG, and in 1881 of 10,207. 

IhuKlillb is so called I'roiii a flill’ of umI lock on tlic south siilc 
of the 1 r well tipposito^t lie town. The manor was IjcKI l»y Kdwanl 
the Coiif(*ssor, unit was conferred on Ro^er de Poictoii, Vnit was 
forfeit«.*d hy liini soon after the I lomesdsv survey. In tlie iTign 
of Stcplieii it was granted to It;niu]|jii <ie (iernons, <'arl of t’hester. 

K^VD( ‘LT F F F, A \ x \V a ho (170-1-1 82.‘1), novelist, wa.s 
born in London on 9th July 1701. She was the author of 
three novels un.siir|)jLs$ed of their kind in Knglish. litera- 
ture, The Roiiuniee of the Fort',<f (1791), 7'he of 

Uibtlpho (179 1), The ItaVuio (1797). The interval of throe 
yeai*s between tln^ successive publications is noticeable ; 
works so elaborate, intricatir, and closely interwoven could 
not be written in a liurrv. 'Die socoml of the tli roe novels 
is the one coiiiiinndy iussix^iated with Mis KadcIitVe’.s tiauic, 
l»ut the preference is probably duo to the title ; each is an 
iin[>rovejneut on its j iredecessor, ami the last is considerably 
the l>c.st on the whole in style as well as in plot and char- 
a<*tcr. Slic wrede two other novels before any of tijese, 
the Cosfit's of Athf in anff l)nahn.pne { 1789) and the Si^ i/itrn 
/iui/tfffiee (I79l.>), but tliey attracted no special attentiou 
and (h;serve none, although in tlieiu slie works with the 
s.nne rouiantic niatorials dn!adful castles, wild ml ventures, 
ti'n ible clmracters. One (Uher w^as written after the famous 
three, but not published till 1820, three years after her 
death de /ifonderiffe^ interesting as an cdalMinttc 

study of cost u mo and scenery, and valuable as a monument 
of her accurate urcli;eol()gicfil learning, but comparatively 
tedious as a story, though not without pjissage.s in her best 
styl(\ The circumstances that turned Mrs Hmhlitfe to 
literature are not nH'onhMl in the meagre memoir publislied 
under her husband’s direction. Her maiden name wa-s 
Ward, and her parerits, who are dcscrilKsl as ‘‘ [»ersons of 
great respc‘ctal>iiity, though engaged in tiiule/’ in I^ondoti, 
liad literai-y relations. Her liusbarnl was an Oxford gradu- 
ate ami pro[U'ietor and e<iiior of tlie Enpfish Chrttui.le. 
After The JOillfui she gjive n]> wanting for publication, ami 
wMs ri'ported to have Uvu <lriveu mad by the horrors of 
lier owni crci\tious. Uiis was purely mylliicab It appears 
that she never saw the Italian .sceneiy which she depicts 
with such luiDUteness, and never left England but once, in 
the summer of 179^, after the completion of her Udotpho, 
.\ record of the tour was published in the following year, 
along with descriptions of a visit to the English Lakes, 
the beauties of whicli she was one of the first to celebrate. 
Of scenery, as might In' judged fn)m her jiovols, where ibe 
tlescriptions are oftem felt as a tt^dious imi»cdin)(!nt. Mis 
RadclilTe was an enthusiastic amateur, and maile drivnug 
tuurs with hm* liusl>and eveiy other summer through the 
English count iivs. She died in February 182o. 

As a novelist Mrs Ihnleliir*? <l»*serves a iinifli 1 uglier place than 
is aocovde.l te her in geiieiijl e,.stnnritioii. Critics Jii miliar with Inn' 
works, frtmi Sir Walter Si'ott tlowiuvanls, have shown thtmisilves 
fully alive to the Oilfercncc. ; but the gmoi al ]iul>lic < oiilouinl her 
with piierilo arni oxtnivagaiit imitators, wlio liav«* vulgarizeil her 
favourite ** '* of rani hling and nniious old r.-istles. dark, 

desperate, and cadaverous villains, secret passages, vaults, tra[Hlo<irs 
evidtiiictis of doods^of ninihstrous enine, sights nml smuids of luys- 
toriou.s hon*or. She deserves at legist the ercMlit of originality, hut 
apart from this there ai*e thm5 r«*s|Hiet.s in which none lu*r nuiner- 
pus imitators approach her, — ingenuity *>f plot, fertilily of incident, 
and «kiH iii devising apparently supernatural oocurreiu^es capable 
of expUiiatioii by luiiiian af^tu;y atid natural coincideiieo. Exi^cpt 
in h^r^laat and posthttiiioualy published work she never introihu-es 
the . wally aupenmtai^l^ ai3; whether or not we agree with Sir 

^ mlsbihe in .art» it most at 
W 0^^ impp^‘4 heavktf tiro aathor> 


ingenuity. Her imitators found it easier to follow J I ora. e Widj^de 
in this [Miint. Some of the tragic sitiiatioo.s iu 'J'hr /falian aro 
worked out with a vivid power of imagijj.itioii whii li it: woulil l»t» 
hard to jiaralhO in English literature outsi.le the rang* of tlm Kliza 
lu'thaii drama, with the minor celchrities of whi. h Mis Oaddilh; 
may fairly I'halh iromj^iii isou. 

ll-VDETZK V, Joiian.v J. \V. A. F. C\, OurxT of 
Ivai>i;tz (17f>t5 18.^8), field-mar.shal of Austria, wrw born 
at Trzcbiiitz in lloheuiia in 1700, to the nobility of w hich 
province his family ladongLMl. He entered ti cavalry regi- 
ment in I7i"<t and served under Joseph If. and laiudon 
against the Turks in 1 7*’^^ ami 1 789. In J 79d his regiment 
was .scMit to tlic Inwev bliino, arid from lliis time onwarils 
Fatlotzky was irngageil in the wars wlii« li wei*e continued 
(with interiiiissinn) iM.-tween Austria and Frarree for the 
iHfxt twenty years. hr 1 7t‘0 he was adjutant t'> (Jencral 
l?e;iulieii, over wlnim IJouaj^artii won his fir; t victor ies in 
Italy. in 1799, when tlm Auviriaiis witli Suwaiftfs lielp 
r(?cumpiered Xnrtluru Italy, he iIinI inv.uidnd luinsclf at 
the battles of X«)\i and tirt) 'rrebl.la, ilis]dayiiig, aeeiu*d- 
ing to the despatidics of ( huieral ^Melas, gis-al pri?:-cnce 
of mind in tire, midst of r xh'mne dartgci-. After the defeat 
of Marengo lie was num.iVed fr..>ni itaiy to (icrinanv, .ami 
there tc>ok part in the still more disaslious ertgagenu-nt 
of Hohenlindeu. In I SOJ Hadetzky. now niaj.>r general, 
was Imck in Italy, serving umler tire, archduke ('hailes 
in the successful campaign of ( aldien*. the fr‘nit.s of whii.d] 
w'cre Inst by Mack’s capitulation at Dm and tJie fail i*f 
Vienna. In 18U9 ln‘ fouglit at Wagraru. In 18 IJ, whtfii 
all the great powers of l*jni>pe comlaue«l ag;uji>t Napoleon, 
L*a4letzky wa.s chief of the staff rrmler Sell warzcrrl'crg, the 
Austrian oommamler-in-chief of tlie allied forces, uml he- 
now g.sim-d a re[)UUitiun <.Mit.viilo his (.»wu eounfry. Tlic 
plan of tile battle of fjei]>.'*ie is said to have been in gre^rt 
part Ha<let/>ky\s work, miil in this (rigtigement lie wa.s 
W'oumicd. He entered Faris with the allied sovi.rvigiis 
in Marrh 181 I, and returned with tlieiu to the eongress 
of Vienna., whei'e he appears to luivt- as un inter- 

mediary i»etwe.e.n Mel ter nidi and the iv.ar Alexander, 
wlu n these great j>ersonages wi re m»l. on .‘^pt akirrg terms. 
b)uriiig the .siuN’cediirg years of peace he di.s;i])] .eared from 
tlie public vieav and narrowly i.-.seaped l>cing pen.siom.il 
off in 1829. The insniavction of tlie l*apal Legations in 
1831 brought him, however, into aetive .sei vice again ; 
and on tJie retirement 4.»f (jlemu'al Frinioiit Jie av;i.s |.lac{'(| 
in commaiid of all tht> Au.-^trian bu-ces in Italy, receiving 
in 1830 the tbgnity of field iimr.^lml. Ibtdet/ky was now 
seveiity years old, luit twelve moi*e yi.:irs were to pa.s.s 
before the really historical pari of liis I'arecr oj»eiied. 
When he was f*ighf\M v\ . i the icvolutiou (»f 18 IS bndve out. 
Milan rt>se in insurreciioii .igainst its Air^lrian niler.s, and 
after ii struggle of fivi' days JIadeizky was l(.rcval to e\a- 
cu.ite the city. L nable to retain any hold on Lombardy, 
ho cojiceiifr.'iteil his troops at Verona, iJje butifications of 
whicli'^cre ti> a. gre.at extent Ids o^^ n creation. I '‘liarle.s 
.Albert, king 4»f Sanlinia, now ih elarvd war upon Austria, 
ot-cupied .Nlihm, am.l laifl >iege to I Vs., hicia. Ibidet/.ky, 
after the arrival of reiuforcauuent.s, iiu.xed s<*ut.h w aids to 
Mantua, and uLlcmpled from lliai point to turn the 8ar- 
<li))ian tlaiik ; he was, Imwewr, ilefoated on lUe Mincio, 
and IVschiera fell into tlie eneiny'.s liaufls. Ibidetzky, 
nevertheless, was .secure in the ]M.>.s.se.s.si4in of Verona ami 
Mantua; and, after being still fnrtlier reinforced, he re- 
suiiKd the offensive in duly, defeated the Sanlinians at L'u.s- 
tozzaand in .several other encounters, and a<lvance<l vi(*tori- 
ously ufM^n Milan, where, on 0th Augu.st, mi armistice \va.s 
condud(?d, the. Sardinian army retiring Ixdiind the ’ri«*ino 
During the succeetling months, while Vienna and tlie 
centi'al provinces^ of the Austrian empire appcuired likely to 
fall ixito anarchy, Radetzky army remainetl firm in its 
Idyalty to tho old order of things, and declined to enter 
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into relations with the democratic leaders. It was in fact 
at thU time the inaijistay of tlie hoiivse of ITapsburg, wliile 
everything around the <rentral government tottered ; and, 
when the restoration <»f authority l)Ogun, and the young 
eni[>ei*or Francis Joseph ascended the throne that had been 
vacated by liis imbecile predecessor, lladetzky gave to 
the new monarch tlie jnvstige <»f a crashing victory over 
his Italian enemies. Tlie armistice was denounced by 
Charles Albert on the liitii of March 1819. On the i^Oth 
Hadetzky crossed the Ticino at [’avia, and on the 23d he. 
annihilated the [taliaii army at Xovara. Peace followed 
this brief and decisive cam]»aign, and for the next eight 
years Uadetzky governed ii[»por Italy. He retired from 
service in 18:)7, and died at the age of ninety-two in the 
following year. Ibnletzky was idolized by the Austrian 
army, but his re])iitation as a general has not survived him. 

IJADHANPCU, a petty state <»f India, within the group 
of states under the siipvTvisioii of the ])olilical HUj.»erintend- 
ent of Palanpur ; it is sitnateil in the nortli - western corner 
of (bijarat, ch>se to the Itiinn of Ciitch, Bninliay juesidency, 
and lies between 23’ 2b' ami 23 ’ nS' N. hit. and between 
7C 28' and 72" 3' long. The country is an open plain 
without hills and with few trees, sipiare in shape, and about 
3o miles acn^ss. including the pergunnalis of Munjpur and 
Sami, it contains an area of i 150 scpiare miles with a popu- 
lation (1881) of 98,129 (males 50,903, females 17,220), 
the majority being Ilindus. Though subjo<‘t to very great 
extremes of heat and col<l, the eliinale is lu'altliy. The 
estimat<'d yearly rcveTuie of the slatt; is from .1^50,000 to 
.£00,000. Its chic'f [»rodiicts are cotton, wheat, and all the 
common varieties of grain ; the ('uly mannfactuic of any 
im])ortaMec is the prepar.ition of a tine descri[)tion of salt- 
petre. Uadlianpnr came under I’ritish protection in 1819, 
when the nawab a]»plied for aid to cheek the raids of mar- 
ainlers. No tribute is exa< ted and its domestic relations 
are left entirely free, 

ANeua, chief town of the state and the seat of the 
nawaV), had a [>opnlation of 11,722 in 1881, The nearest 
iviihvay station is at Kharagoda, 10 miles distant. 

PAIllATA- This term was intr(Hlucc<l by (hivicr in 
1812 to denote the lowest of his four great animal groups 
or “ einbranchcments.” He defined them as possessing 
radial instead (.»f J>ilal(*ral symmetry, and as apparently 
ilestitnte of nervous system and sense organs, as having the 
circulabay system rndinicntary or absent, ami the respira- 
tory organs on or coextensive, with the surface of the 
bi^dy ; he included under this title and deiinition five 
classes,— -Echinoilermata, Acalepha, Entozoa, Polypi, and 
Infusoria. Lamarck (//Lf. n^rf. </. A//?*?//-. [V/ycA/v.s) 
also used the t(u*m, as wlien he spoke of tlie Medusje as 
rfiiiiala meJumtrhi <7 ; but he preferred the 

term I’adiaria, under wliich he imrltuled EchiiKKlennata 
and Medusa'. ( -nvier’s term in its wide extension, how- 
ever, jmssed into general use ; but, iis tlie anatomy ’’of tlie 
difierent forms became more fully known, the dilFiculty of 
including them under tlie common de.sigiuition made itself 
increasingly olivions. Milno-E<hvMrds removed the Poly- 
zcia ; tlie group w'as soon furtlier thinned by tlie exclu- 
sion of the Protozoa on tlie one liand and the Entozoa 
on the other ; wliile in 1818 Leiickart and Frey clearly 
distinguished the Oelenterata from the Ecliinodennata as 
a separate sub-kingdom, thus condemning the usage by 
which the term still eon tinned to be a)>plied to these two 
groups at least. Tn 1855, however, Owen includotl under 
I^marck'a term Thwliaria tlio Echinotlermata, Anthozoa, 
Acalepha, and Hydrozoa, while Agassiz also clung to the 
term Hadiata as including Echinodermata, Acalepha, ami 
regarding their separation into CcDleiitemta and 
Echinodeni)iata as exaggeration of their anatomical 
differences” {Esaay on CliMijication^ London, 1859). 
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These attempts, however, to perj>etuato the usage were 
finally discredited by Hiudey’a iinixirtant Lfcturts on Comr 
parative Anatomy (1804), in which the term was finally 
abolished, and tlie “radiate mob ” finally distributed among 
the Ec.hinoderinata, Polyzoa, Vermes (Platyhelminthcs), 
C5x'leiiterata, and IVotozoa. On radiate symmetry, see 
MouriioLooY. (?oniparu also Cuvier, Animal Kingdom, 
Ecuinodkumata, Couat>!, <fec. 

IIADIATION ANJ> CONVEf.TION. 1. When a red- 
hot cannon ball Ls taken out of a fiu*iiace and suspended in 
the air it is observed to cwl, to f»art wnth heat, and it 
contiiiiics to do so at a gradually diminishing rate till it 
finally reaches the tein|»emture of tlie rocmi. Put the pro- 
ce>ss by which this eflect is produtretl is a very complex 
one. If the hand be held at a distamre of a few^ inches 
from the hot V»all on either side of it or hf low it, the feeling 
of warmth ex|H‘rienccd is considerable ; but it becomes 
intolerable when the hand is hehl at the same distance 
ahore the ball. Even this rudti form of experiment is 
safficiiiiit to show- that two processes of cooling are siriiub 
taneously at w'ork, - one which apparently leads to the loss 
of heat in all directions iiulifierently, another wdiicli loa«ls 
to a si»ecial Joss in a vertical direction upwards. Jf the ex- 
]>erimeut is made in a dark room, into whicli a ray of .sim- 
light is admitt(‘d so as to tlirow a sliadow' of the ball on a 
screen, we see fliat the column of air above the ball also 
casts a distinct shadow. It is, in fact, a robinin of air very 
irregularly healed by contact with the bail, and rising, in 
obe«lieucc to hydrostatic law's, in the colder and denser air 
around it. Tliis conveyance of heat by the Tm»tiuu of 
the ht^ated Ixxly itself is (.‘ailed ; tiie process by 

which lieat is lost indiffm-ently in all directions is (tailed 
radiation. These tw’O ]»ror*esse.s are entirely different in 
their nature, laws, and mechanism ; but we have to treat 
of botJi in the present articrle. 

2. To i I lust rate how the tliij-d nuttluKl by w'hi(rh heat can 
l>e transferred, viz., nmdurfion (st^c TIk.vt, vol. xi. ]». 577), 
is involved in this jaocess, let the (*annon ball (whicli for 
this ]mrpos(5 should bo a large one) be again Inaled and ut 
on(‘e iminerscxl in water until it just (‘eases to be luminous 
in the dark, and llien ]>e immediately hung n}> in the air. 
After a sliort peri* m I it again l*ecoiiics red-Jiot all over, and 
thij plieiioiueium tlien ]»rocee(ls jnecisely as before, except 
tliat the surface of the l>all does not bc.coiiie so hut as it 
was before l)t‘ing jilunged in the water. I'liis form of 
cx[)enment, wdiich roiiuircs tliat the interior slmll be very 
cmisiderably cooled before the surface ceases to be self- 
luminous, tioes not succeed nearly so w^ell wdth a co]>per 
ball os with an mm one, on account of tlie comparativoly 
high condimtivity of cojiper. In fact, even wlnm its surfa('o 
is covered with lamp- black, to tnak<5 the loss by radia- 
tion as great as possible, the difference of teinperaturo 
betwa'en the ecntrii and the surface of a very hot copper 
bail — which is only an inch or tw'o in diameter — is in- 
considerable. 

3. Tn (conduction there is passage of heat from hotter to 
ct>l(ler }>art3 of the same body ; in convection an iiTegularly 
Infated fiiiid bec'omes hydrostatically iinstable, arul each 
jiart carries its heat w'ith it to its new ]>osition. In Imtli 
processes lieat is conveyed from jilace to place. But it is 
(piite otherwise w ith radiation. That a body cooh in con- 
sctjuence of radiation is certain ; that other liodies which 
absorb tlie radiation are thereby heated is also certain ; 
but it does not at all follow that what passes in the radiant 
form is heat. To return for a moment to the red-hot 
cannon Imll. If, while the hand is held below it^ a thick 
but dry plate of rock-salt is interposed liotween the ball 
and the hand there is no |>erceptibl6 diminutiph of warmth/ 
and the iem^ierature of the i^t is not perciepitibiy: t^is^ 
by the titdiation which passes throu^ iL^: W 
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of clear ice is cut into the form of a large hurning-glasH it 
can be employed to inflame tinder by concentrating the 
Kun’s rays, and the lens docs the work nearly as vapidly 
os if it hatl been made of glass. It is certainly not what 
we ordinarily call “ heat ” which can Ihj tran.sniiUe<l under 
conditions like these, liadiation is undoubtedly a trans- 
ference of energy, whicli was in the form commonly called 
heat in tlie radiating Ixidy, and becomes heat in a body 
which absorbs it; but it is transformed as it leaves the first 
l.K)dy, an<l retransformetl when it is absorl^ed by the second. 
Until the comparatively recent full recognition of the (.-ou- 
servation and transformation of energy it was almost im- 
jiossiblo to form precise ideas on matters like this ; and, 
coiise<|uently, we find in the WTitings even of men like 
Prevost and Sir .1. Leslie notioiis of the wildest <diaracter 
as to the mechanism of radiation. J Leslie, strangely, re- 
garded it as a species of “ imlsalion in the air, in some 
rcvSpccts analogous to sound, and propagate<l with the .same 
s[)eed as sound. PrtWost, on the other hand, says, Le 
caloric jue cst un flui<le discrct ; cliaqiie eJiuiieiit de cah> 
rique suit constanixnent la memo ligne droite, taut qu aucun 
obstacle ne rarrete. Dans un csf^ace cliaiid, clia<pie point 
est travers6 sans cessc eii tout sens [lar des lilets de 
caloriqiie.’^ 

4. Tlic more intensely the cannon bidl is heated the 
more luminous docs it l»econie, and also the riu»re nearly 
wliite is tlie light which it gives out. Ho well is this 
known that in almost all forms of civilizcxl spoeeli there 
.are terms corresponding to our “red-hot,’’ “ wliite hot,” 

As another instance, suppose a powerful electric curnait 
is made Ui pass through a stout in»u wire. The wire 
becomes gxiulually hotter, up to a ciatain point, at whit h 
the loss by radiation arul convection just l>alances the 
gain c4 heat Ixy ole<!trie resistance. And as it becomes 
hotter the amount of its railiation in<*reases, till at a 
<lefiiiite temperature it lK‘Conies just visible in the dark 
by re<l rays of low rofrangibility. As it l.>eooines still | 
Ixotter the whole radiation increases ; the rexl rays fonnoviy | 
given oiT become more luminous, and are joined by others 
• »f higher relrangibility. This process goes on, the whole 
amount of radiation still increasing, eacli kiml of visible 
light becoming more intense, and new rays of Jiglit of 
higher refrangibility coining in, until the whole becomes 
white, /.r., gives off all the more efllcu'iit kinds of visible 
liglit in much the same relative pro|K)rtioii as that in 
wiiieli they exist in sunlight. When the circuit is bn>kcn, 
exactly the same phenomena ooeiir in the reverse order, ! 
the various kinds of light disappearing later as their 
refrangilnlity is Joss. But the racliation continues, grow- 
ing weaker every instant, even after the wliole is dark. 
This simple observation ivresistildy piiiits to the con- 
elusion that the so ealled “mdianthoat ” is precisely the 
same phenomenon as “ light,” only the iiivisil»le rays are 
still less refrangible tlinn the lowest red, and that our 
sense of siglit is confined to rays of a certain deiinitc 
range of refrangibility, while the sense of touch comes 
in where sight fails us. 8ir W. Iferschel in 1798, by 
jdacing the l>ulb of a thermometer in the solar spectrum 
fonned by a flint-glass prism, found that the highest 
temperature Ava.s in the dark region outside the lowest 

visible red, a i>\sult amply verified at the time by others, 

though warmly contested V>y Leslie, 

5. This striking conclusion is not wdtlioiit clo.se ana- 
logies in connexion with tlio other senses, esi>eciaUy that 
of hearing. Thus it has long been known that the “ range 
of hearing '' differs considerably in different individuals, 
somei for instance, being painfully affected by the chirp 
of a cricket, which is inaudible to others whose general 
hearing is quite as good* Extremely notes, on the 

of whose liave iub^^ dynamical 


evidence, are not heard by any one ; when perceived at 
all they are /e/f. 

6. We may now rapidly run over the principal facts 
cliiinicteristic of the behaviour of visible rays (see Li(ifrr), 
ami piunt out how far each lia.s been found to characterize 
that of so-called “radiant heat” umler similar conditions. 

{(t) llectilinear proj^agatiuii : an o])aqne s<*ieen which is 
placed so as to intercc']>t the sun’s Jiglit intOD*ept.s its 
heat also, wii ether it be close to the observer, at a few 
miles frmn Jiim (;is a cloud or a mountain), or 210,000 
miles off (tis the innon in a Dual ecli[»se). (6) Sjieed of 
propagation ; this must be of the same order of magni- 
tude, at least, for both pln^nomena, v'.c., 180,000 miles 
or .so j>er .second : for the sun’s heat ceases to be jx'rcep- 
tiblc the moment an ecli]»se bec'Uiu-s tiilal, and is perceived 
again the instant, the edge of the sun’s disk i.s visiljle, 
(^’) Ilcflexioii : the law must be exairtly tlui same, for 
tlie heat-}»ro«luciiig rays fr«uu a star are conceutmted by 
j Lord Rosse’.s great reflector alnng with its light. (</) 
Refraction : wlieii a Jen.s is not achnunath'. its principal 
fociLs for red rays is birtlicr off than th.it for blue ray.H ; 
that for d.ark heat i.s .still farther off. Hi rsi'her.s deter- 
ininatioii of the warnust l egion the .spectrum (.^ 1 aU*vtr) 
is another ca.se in ptunt. (r) Oblitpic radiation : an illuiui- 
nated or a self-lumini»us .surface a]»iM*ais equally bright 
liowover it is inclined to the line of sight. ’I'ho ra<lialion 
of lieat friun a lK»t blackened .surfai’e (through an ajicrturo 
which it apijcars to fill) is .sensibly tlie .same however it be 
inclined (Le.slie, Fourier, Melloui). (/) lr>tensity: when 
there i.s no ab.scuption by the way the intcnsiry of the light 
received from a luminous point source is inversely a.s the 
square of the distance. Tlie .same is true i»f dark heat. 
But tills is not a iiew^ anah»gy ; it i.s a mere con.sixjuenoe 
of (//) rectilinear pro[)agation. (//) Selective iibsm‘]»tion ; 
Hglit wdikdi has been .sift^si by passing through one plate 
of blue glas.s pa.sso.s in much greater percentage through 
a second plate of the .same glas.<, ami in still greater 
pereeutage throngh a third. The same is true of radiant 
heal, even when the experiment is rmulo with uncoloured 
gla.ss ; for clear gla.ss ab.sojbs certain colours of dark lieat 
more than others ( I )e Laroelje, -Melloxii ). (//) Interference 

band-s W'lietlicr ]>roduced by two mirrors or by grating.s, 
cliaracterizo dark heat a.s w\ ll a.s light ; only tln.y indicate 
longer waves (Fiz.eau ami Foucault). (/) ]V>Ian/..'ition 
and <loublc refraction : with .sj.ecial a[ip:u'atns, such a.s 
plates of mica s[>lit by lieat into immeD»us ]»arollel tllm.s, 
the polarization of dark heat i.s easily establUhcil. \Vhcii 
two of thc.so buudle.s are .so [flaceil as to intercept the heat, 
an unsplit film of mica interpo.sed betwciii them allows 
the heat to pass, or arre.st.s it, a.s it i.s made to rotate in its 
own ))]ane (Furl.ies). (J) By proper chemical adjustments 
]»liotv»gra[»hs of a region of the .solar s]u?ctrum be^'ond 
the visible red have been obtaim'd (Abuey). We might 
menliot more, but those given above, wbeii c«*nsidered 
togoiber, are. conclusive. In fact (A) or (?) aliaie w'ould 
almo.st settle the question, 

7. But there i.s a superior as well as an inferior limit of 
visible rays. Light w lio.se perio<l of vibration is too small 
to priMluce. any iin[>re.ssion on the optic nerve can bo 
degraded by fluore.sceiico (.see Lioht) intp visible ray.s, 
and can also be detected by its eneigctie action on various 
photograpliic chemical.s. In fact ]>Violographic i>ortraits 
can be taken in a rcxnu which appear.s absolutely dark to 
tlie keene.st eyesight. By one or otlier of these pix><.e.ssoft 
the solar spectrum with its dark lines and the electric arc 
with its bright lines have been delineated to many time^ 
the length of their visible ranges. The electric arc especially 
gives (in either of these ways) a sj.>ectnim of extraordinary 
len^b ; for we can examine it, as we can nof examine 
sunligbt, before i% has suffered any sensible absorption. 
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8. Thus nuliation is oik? ]>h(?noi!U?Tion, and (as wc shall 
find) the s|MM:-truni of a hhtrh. htniy (a conception roughly 
realized in the carlxui poles of an electric lamp) is continu- 
ous from the longest, possible wave-length to tlie shortest 
which it is lioi enough to emit. These various grouj)s of 
rays, ho\ve\er, an* percei\ed by us in very ditFcrent ways, 
whet her- b\ direct iiii] *i ossioris of seiiso or b}' the dilFercnt. 
inodes in ulii* li ih*‘y eHect jdiysical cliarigos or traiisfornia- 
tions, 'J'lie only way as yet known to us of treating them 
all alike is to i-ouvert their energy into the lieat-forru and 
nie^isun? it as sucli. 'I'liis we can do in a satisfactorj* 
manner l.'V tJjo tlienn»» «-le.cirie pile and galvatKJineter. 

1), Of tlie of the gradual dcvelojaneiit of the 

theory of radiariem we can give only the main features. 
I’lie apparent concentration of cohl by a concave mirror, 
which liad bet n lc»ng before ol»servid by roria, was reslis 
covefird by Pictet, a)id led to extremely iin}M>rtant 

enunciatum of tbe. ].aw of Kxi-hanges by l*re\osl in 
As we have alreJMly seen, Vivvost's i<k*a of the nature <»f 
radiation was, a eor[msi'n]ar one, mn.lonl>t greatl\‘ iiiHiicnced 
i i tills dirccliini I'V tlie spccnlat ions (d' Lesage (see Atom). 
Knt the \ahie of liis tluMiry as a c».»ncise stalcment of 
facts and a motlc of co rndinating them is not thereby 
materially ihmI. W’e give his own statements in tlie 
following close para]»hrfise, in which tlie italics are ro- 
laim*<J, from sect. i\. of his Ihi Jutf/rtniiaHt 

((h-neva, 1 ). 

“ 1. l-i’cn cal.u i.* i-. h r.iilcirit Aii<l Uf'caiisf 

fl’uo at tli(? ■surl'a.’f'? nf' Imh1ii\> rn r)f nf tin' .snr/inx of (t. hotitf is 

e. Vf^atn\ oiol from. )f'/iirh jUrimruts -Jilcls) <f cnlorir morr 

in till (llrr>'/ 

** '’i. Jffftt f tfOnihri n >,i 1\.‘t\v('('U two ie*ighV*om*j iig fr«*e spa<*os 
i‘Oftsi>ifs ill. rnoir/ltt/ of* iiv.oe/r;, 

*‘8. WIji. n tspiilil'i iuin is iulf rfTc<] with it is n*-* sfaMislictl by 
im?(|urilili*ts nf t-xi iirmy. Aii'b i*' a <if mnstant tempt r« 

ature, a luiller or a eoiili i h.idy reaele s this teiuperal ure aeeonfing 
lo the Inw that .///// /v//.v of oij/f'rntorf' tli mi nishrs in (/ro/nrf/feed 
jirofftxssion ht sio'rr.'isj.rr afotd infrrnds of linf', 

** -1. If iiil.0 If lortdifif id }t>ti/it{'ni tt fnjii /atft rc if n jf Hln'f or refract- 
ing i , inti.nUn it Im.s //.« r.tfVd in dm iron of fJotinjimj 

tin' (cnijif ndni\' at any point in tint loeality. 

‘*5. If into a hv^ilii.v otliorwist* at iinifoiin » cinj^cratnro fhrrr Is 
iiUroif ii‘-, ft. it tm ur it colth r fn-nff. mol to'.i't it rrtfcitinff or relVaet- 
i\\\f sii.rfitn\ do‘ jho .if.-i on irhirli the ray.'i i.mmotli Uij from thchodn arr 
(hvon:n hff thrsc >f irt'N n il! !-/• mjrrfi 'f i n llie seii.se of being 
wiinncil if tin* luxly is manner, and cviolcd if it is colder. 

“ t). .-/ ri'jleduoj or roolcd in its interior, o'dl arqnlrc 

Ihv ti-nrt uiindimjff infif.riit.iti'n ,tiorc fo'oO'hf Mian wonld a non tor. 

‘‘7. -d rejUrtiny hiid>ft licafcl iir enob'd in it^i inUiior, willLss 
tffacf (in tin* way of beating or cooling ii; another body pbn-cd at .a 
littio fli'^iaiit*- than >\i>nld a nini ri fi»-eting body nmlcr tin* suinc. 
f'it'cniti stances. 

“All tbest* (fins* iiiieinps liavebifcn verified by expcriimnit, pxcc]iI 
that wJiich regards ilic n frfid.ion of cold. This (.‘X]>crinii:iit rf iiiaiiis 
to l.w made, ami I con'idcut ly predict the rcsnlf;, at least if the 
refraction of cold can be accniabdy <d>scrv(*d. This result is indi- 
cated ill the foiirtb and fifth coT].se<]!if*uces [aliovc], and they' might 
thus hii subjected to a new tcMt. It is sraii cly iifrcessary to |K>int 
out hero the fnecautions ictpii.siLe to guard agaimit illusory' results 
of all kinds in tliLs martcr. " 

10. There the matter restcil, so far as llieory isj cuii- 
cerned, for more than lialf a century. Leslie and, aftc!r 
him, many- otliers addotl fact by fact, u]i t<> the time of J.>e 
la IVovostnye and Desaiiis, whose o^qieriments pointed to 
a real improvement of the the(»ry in the form of siiecializa- 
tion. Ihjt, though such exiierimeiit^ indicated, on the 
whole, a projxirtionality Ixjtween tlio radiating and absorb- 
ing ]M>wers of bodies ;vnd a diminution of both in the case 
of highly rell(‘<*t,ing ?jiirfaees, tbe anomalies frecjucntly met 
with (de] lending on the then imreix)gnizod colour-differences 
of various rocliations) i»re vented uny^ grand generalization. 
The first real steii of the general theory, in advance of 
wdiat Prevost had achieved, and it was cme of immense 
import, was mode by Balfour Stewart in 1858. Before we 
take it uj), however, we may l:>riefly consider Pr^vost’a state- 
nicnts, i^utting aside his erroneous views aa ip the natrure 


of heat ; and we must also introduce some results of the 
splendid investigations of 8adi Carnot (1821), which cast 
an entirely new light on the whole subject of heat. 

IJ. Provost’s loading idea was that all iK^dios, whether 
cold or hot, are coni?tantly radiating heat. This of itself 
was a very groat stoi». It is distinctly enunciated in the 
term “exdiaiige ’ Avhich he c?mploys. And from the way 
in which ho intnxluces it it is obvious that he iiieans 
(though ht? <loes not expressly say so) that the ra<liatK>n 
from a lK>dy depends on its own nature and teni|>eisituro 
alone, and is inde)K?iKlont altogether of the nature and 
temporatnre of any' ailjacf ut botly'. I'liis also was a stop 
ill advance, nrul of tlic utmost value. It w ill bo scon later 
that Provost was altogi?ther w n>ng in his assnm])tion of 
tlie geoniftncal rate of atljnstmi'iit of dillcrcnc» >s of 
temperature,- -a statcmciit origimillv made by N(*\vton, 

1 lit true only ap|*roximatcly, and eM*n so for very small 
temperature dilhTem'cs alone. Newton in the (Jtfftuti to 
tbe third of his O/do.s distinctly ivc<»gnizcs tlio pro- 

pagation of heat from a hot l)(»dy to ;i cold om? hy tlie 
vibrations of an intcrifiiing nie*linm, jbit hi? says no- 
tiling as to hndies of the same lemperaturc. 

12. 'I’o (arnot we owe the propo.sil ion that f/ir (Inrmitl 
■hKttird y of (t .'<f/sfr/n rititnot In' un'n if.yt d hq ndi rmd. itrilons. 
A systi.-m in which all the ]»arts are at the . anie i ». iii|iera- 
ture has no thermal moti\ity, for luxlics (a diirerent 
temperatures are re<|nlrcil in order to work a lieat «*ngine, 
so as to t'onvert ]>art of tlunr luat into work. Ifeuce, it 
the contents of an eii(‘lo>nre whh*h is impervious to la-at 
are at any instant at one and the same temporal niv, no 
cliiingcs of tenijicralnre can take place among them. 'Fhis 
is c(!i*tainiy true so far as onr modes of m<*asnrt inent arc 
concerned, because the particles <»f matter (tliose of a 
gas, for instance) arc. excessively small in comjiari 'on witli 
the diniens^ions of any of onr forms of apjiaratns for mea- 
suring tenipeiutures. Something akin to this stnlenieiiL 
has oflen been assumed as a direct result of exjicrimeut ; 
ti nttmber of hodo'jf [of atit/ /ritids^ int/nn fhe so///e iuifor- 
I'lOHS -in/urfi co/it<t))ts VO .Sf/jjrm of Itt id, ici/l idli- 

m<di'/i/ W'tfinre. iht stnue ti’ttijn'Votmw 'I’Ins form is more 
general than that above, inasmueh as it irivolve.H con 
siderations of dissip^ition of ciieigy'. Litlior of them, were 
it strii’tly' true, would sutlice for our present pnrp<»sc. 
But ii(‘itlier statement can be consideivd as rigoroMsl v true. 
We may employ tlicm, hovvevirr, in our reasoning a.s true 
in tlic statisti»*Hl sense ; but w e must not be ,sur|u ised if 
wc should fiml that the assumption of their rigorous truth 
may in some special cases lead us to tlieoretuxil results 
which are incausisteut with experimental facts, — />., if 
we should find tliut deviations fri>ttc an average, winch are. 
on far too minute a scale to be directly det»:s'ted by any of 
our in<ist dclioate iustrmueiits, may lie seized u]ion and 
converted into observable i>henomeiia by somo of the 
almost incompjirably more delicate systems which >ve irull 
iiidividnal ])articles of matter. 

Ilk The next great advance was made by Balfour 
Stewart.^ The grand novelty which lie introduced, and 
from which all his varied results follow idmost iiiluitiTcly, 
is tbe iilea of th.e ahmdnte uniformity {(pialUittii'e as well as 
tpiantitatirc) of the radiation at all iiohits, and in all direc- 
tions, within an enclosure impervious to heat, w lieu thenual 
ecpiilibrium has once been arrived at. (So strongly do^ 
he insist on this point that he even states that, whatever 
l>e the nature of the bcxlics in the enclosure, the radiation 
tliere wdll, when equilibrium is established, be that of a 
black body at the same temperature. Ho does not expressly 
say that the proposition will still be true even if the bpdies 
radiatOi tmd therefore ajbeorb, one definite wavedeoigth 
only } but this is a Icsgitimato dcdructi^fi firom hie atete- 
JL 185a i sw. 
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ments. To tliia we will mnir.) His desire to eHea|»e tlie j dark ground when it is taken out of the fire ainl examined 
dithculties of surface-reflexion led him to conshler the radia- in a darkroom. Hence he eonclnded tlait liix r\ tension 
tion inside an imperfectly tniiis|Kireat body in the enclo- of Prevosl’s theory was true for luminous rays also, 
sure above .s]>oken of. He thus arrived at an immediate lb. In this part of the subject he had hem anticipated, 
pnxjf of the existf?nco of internal radiation, which recruits for KraindiotVr hod IcMig ago sltovvn that the tlame of a 
the stream of radiant heat in any <lirection step liy ^tep can<lh! when examined by a ])ri.sni gives hrighr lines ( /.c., 

precisely to the amount by which it has been weakened by maxim.i of intL-nsity of rodialion) in the ]iosivi*iii the 

absorption. Tims the i-adiation and absorption rigoioiisly j eonstilnent.s oi a rvniatkable fhaible tlark line (/./., niiniiiia 
com[>ensate one another, not merely in quantity hut in ■ of radiatinn) in the. si.-lnr spLi tniin, whidi lie called I>. 
quality also, so that a body winch is sj»ocially ohstu'])tive ! Hallows Miller had afterwanls jn«»re vigonnislv vcrifit.d the 
of one particular ray is in the same j>ro]>ortitm sjMH-iaily ; exact e<.iin idern(^ f>r the.-e l<right and darh lines. Ihit 

radiative of tlie same ray, its temperature )»eing Ihi? same j Foin ault ‘ AM ut \ery nnii h fartla r, and junvod that the 

in bv>th cases. To t?oiiqkh:te the sfalemcMit, all that is j electric arc, whirh sho\v> lln si* lino hi luht in its sj>eclnnn, 
iiecessiiry is to sliow how one ray may diller from ajiother, j not i)t: 1\ inten -iiies their hlacknos iti i In- spee.h uia of snn- 
viz., in intensity, wave-ienglli, and polarization. | light t raii^ujitted ihiMiigli it, l-nt jiimmik ' s theni as dark 

I I. The illustratii)ns Avhich Stewart brought forward in i lines in tlio <alu rwisi‘. continuoi;< sjM ftiujn of the light 
sti[»])ort of Ids theory are of the two following kinds. (1) He i fnaii <»iu‘ c)f the carl.H.ii pcant -, when that light i ; inadi? by 
experimentally verified the ».‘.\isrenee of iutoina I radiati^iii, | relle\i<»n to pa^s throiiL'ii llie are. Sli.kes a'Uonl 1 SoO 
to Avldeh his tlKtiry had led 1dm. 'rids he did by show- | ]ioiiileii <»ut ilie true. n;\ture <'f the eonnexion of these 

ing that a Ihiek [ilato of rock salt (cln^sen on fn-eount of its ' ]>he?iomena, and ilbistraterl it by a dynamii al an;ih>'j:y 

i-omparatl ve trajisparency to Jieiit-iMdiations) radiatf>s more j drawn from smntd. He stated liis eon« ln.'*io:is to Sir \V. 
than a thin one at the same tem]u*rature, suirotinding Thomsehi,- who (from at least) ga\v* them regularlA^ 

Inxlies being in tins ca>e <‘f course at a lower tenip«-rature, iri Ids laiblh! h-etarcs. always ]M»intirig out, that taie con 
so that the etleet sliould not Ihj masked ly traiisudssion. >tilnent of lh<‘ solar atnios[ihi'ro is certandy sf»illnm, ami 
The. same A\ as ft)nnd true <»f mica, and of glass. (1^)1 fc that others are to l*e tii.eowretl by (he (‘oiju-idem^.-s of 
-showeil that each of thes(i I.Mulies is moie ojiaqne to radia- .s«>Jai* dark lines A\itl» briglil lines given by finest rial .suli- 
fiiais from a portioTi of its own substance tlian to radia tic.ri | stajiees rendered iTjcandeNCent in th(‘ state of \apour. 
in general. d'hen comes his conclnsiiai, base.d, it will l»e j Stokes's ana h»gv is ba.-ed nn the fact of sy nclirordstn (long 
obseiMj*!, on Id.s fundamental assunqdion a.s to the nature of ago di^‘CU>s».il by Hoolo; and calnrs), \i/.. that a inn.sical 

the eqnilibiinm rmliation in an enelosme. It is merely a string is set in A ibration win a the note to whiidi it is tuned 

iletaihxl explanation that, oneo equilibi-inm has been arriAed is ^oimded in its neighlionrhood. Heuei'. a\c liave otiIv to 
ill, the conseipU'nt uniformity of unliatioji liiroughont the imagine a space containing a g:n id unmbi rof sneh string.s, 
interior of a body rexjuii'i.s the step by step ('ompefj':ation ;ill tmied to the same note. Saeli an arr.angemoit Avoiilil 
alremly mentioned. And tlin.s he liiially arri\H s .at the slide- form, as it wth., a niediutn Avhich, Avhen agitated, Avoiild 
men t that id. any temporal uro a body's radiation is c.sactly give that note, biit widch \vi»nM he set in vibration by, 
the same both as to qmdity and qiiitutity as that of its and therefore, dindnisli tlie int* nsity of, tlmi particular 
absorption fr<.>Mi the radiation of a bla«’k Isuly nt the .same note in any mixed sound widch passi^l ilirough it, 
leiiqieralure. In symboJieal language Stewart’s pro|»osi- 17. I^ate in 1>")P appcareil K irehhetVs first, papm* on 
tion (extemhul in \irtuo «'*f a. ]ninciple aUvjiys as.simied) the subject.’ He suj>plied one important omi.ssion in 
iimonut.s to this : - id any one leinperaturo let /t be the Slew.irrs devejiquuoid of Hu* theory by slioAving it 

nidiatiori of a black body, aridc/v' (wliere c is m-A’cr greatcT j is necessary to use as an absorbing ImuIv one c<*lder than 
than 1) that of .any other snlxstance, botli for the same I the source in order to produce rc\f;r>al of sprctral linc.s. 
definite wave-lLiigtii ; llicii the substance Avill, Avliilc at • Tins wa Avill pn-.'^ently con.-idcr. K i ri hliotr's pn>of of the 
that temperature, absorb tlie fraction c of radiation of tliat ! o-piality of r.oliating and absi.rbing powers is an elaborate 
wave-length, AN'hatever ho tin.* .source from Avhich it conies. ‘ hut unnece.ssaiy jaece of matlieiuatics, calh^d for in con^ 
Tlie last clause contain.s llie ydausible assumption already s« qucnce of Ids mode of aititcking the rpiestion. He chose 
refeiTod to. Stewart iiroeeuds to show, in s\ very original to limit. Ids reasoidng to special A^ ave-lcngllis hy introduc- 
and iiigeidoas Avay, tiiat his re.sult in ooni]>at.ible wath the ing Ihe ctanj>Iex mechfinism of the c«df.ur.s of thin ])latos 
known facta of reflexiou, refraction, itc., and arrivc'-s at ( incur, aoI. xiv, p. m>S), and a caaisequent appeal to 
the conclusion tluit for internal railiation parallel to a iA»urici s the<>ieni (H.vrmo.vic .V.vai.v.sis, \o|. xi. p. 4SI), 
plane the amount is (in i.sotnqac Inxlies) ])rojiorl ionul to in.'ilead of to llie rdnioiisly ]»ermissihle assumption of a sul>- 
ihtj refractive irnlex. Of cmir.se, Avln n tin; restrh-tion of stance inij'erfcctly tran.sparent for one .s| waAo length, 
jmrallclism to a }>laiie i.s removed the internal radiation is hut perfectly transjmreiit for all otlier.s ; and he dirl not, 
found to Ik! proportional to the square of the refraelive as Sle-v.ot had done, earrx’ Ids rea.soning into the interior 
index, Tliis obvious cornpleti(An of the sUiteinent was first c,f the body. With all its elaboration, Iti.s moth*, of attack- 
given by !Stew*art himself at a soinewliat later date. iug the quest ii^ii learls us no fartlu r than could Stewart’s. 

ir>. So far Stewart bad restricted Ids Avovk to '‘dark 15'»tU are ultimately based ou tlie final equililiniuii of tern- 
heat/' as it Avas then called; and he says that he did so peraiure in an enclosure require<l by Carnots principle, 
expressly in order to oonfiuo liimself to rajxs “which Avere and Ixith are, as a c«aisequenco, i^pjally inapplicable to 
universally acknowledged to ]>rodnee heat by their aV)sor]>- excofitional ca.ses, such ns the bohaviour of .riiiorc.sccnt or 
tion.” But he soon j^roceedod to apply himself to luminous jdiosphorcscent snbstance.s. Fn fact (see riTF.KMODYNAMiod) 
radiations. And here he hnnight forward the extremely ( ’arnoFs principle is established only on a statistical basis 
iinjwrtant fact that “ coloured glasses invariaV>ly Io.se their of average.^, ami is not ncctissarily true when we are deal- 
colour in the fire” w'hen exactly at the tenqiei'ature of the ing with |XArtions of si>a(‘t^, Avhich, though of essentially 
coals behind them, t.c,, they compensate exactly for their finite diine.nyi<.)n.s, aro extremely small in corn[)arison with 
ab 9 ori>tion by their radiation. But a red glass when the sentient part of even the tiniebt instrument for measur- 
colder than the coals behiiui a{)i3ears rod, while if it be ing temperature. 

hotteT than they are it appear greoo. He also showed ' 7th i. r,.!^ 

:tl^ A piece or china tw eaw dark ji^ttem » Brit aUtjres., 1871. 

a light grouttd api!**^ ^ • /%5r. ist'o. 
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18. Kirchhoff’s addition to Stewart’s result may l>e given 
as follows. Let radiation r, of the same particular wave- 
length as that spoken of iu § !•<, fall on the substance ; er 
of it Avill be absorbed, and (1 ' -e)r transmitted. This will 
be recruited by the radiation of the substanco itself, so 
that the whole amount for that j>articiilar wave-length 
becomes (1 - t)r-^eh\ or r - e{r ~ R). Thus the radiation 
is weakened only when R -r, a condition which requires 
that tJie source (even if it be a black body) sliould be at 
a higher temperature than the absorbing .sulistance (g -I, 
above). Ihit the converse is, of course, not necessarily 
true. Tins part of the subject, as well as the special work 
of Kirchliolf and of Ihinscn, belongs properly to spectrum 
analysis (see ScKCTRoscofY). 

19. From the extension of Provost’s theory, obtained in 
iUther of the way .s just explained, we see at onco how tin*, 
constancy of the radiation in au ench^sure is niaintaimjd. 
In the neighbourlnxid of ami pcrptaidicular to the surfaces 
of a blacjk body it is wholly due to ra<liation, near a 
transparent bcsly wholly to transmission. A body wliicli 
reflects must to the same extent be deficient in its radia- 
tion and transmissit)!! ; thus a perfect rellet'tor can neither 
radiate nor transmit. And a l^wly wliich polarizes by 
reflexion must sup])ly by radiation what is recpiisito to 
render the w hole ra<liatioii unpolarizerl. A body, siudi as 
a i»hite of tonrinalim?, which polarizes transmitted light, 
must radiate light ])oIarized in the same plane as that 
which it absorl»s. Kin*filiotf and Stewart independently 
gave this beautiful a[»plication. 

20 . Kinpirical formulai representing more or less closely 
the law' of cooling of bfulies, wlu?ther by radiation alone or 
by simultaneous radiation and (Mmveclion, have at least au 
historic interest. Whet is called Newton’s Law of Cool- 
ing Wits emjdoyed by Fourier in his Thtorie Analythpie 
de la Chahttr, Here the rate of surface-loss w^as taken as 
pro|)ortional to tlic (ixccss of tcinperature over surrounding 
iKxlies. For small differences of temix^ratiirc it is accurate 
enough in its aiiplications, such as to the corrections for 
loss of heat in experimental detenninations of si»ecitic heat, 
Ac., but it was .s<.n)ii found to giv (3 results much below the 
truth, even wdien the excess of temperature w^as only 10 ’ C. 

21. DnloTig and Petit, )»y carefully noting the rate of 
cooling of the ImiJI) ot a large thennonuiter eneloseil in a 
juctallic vessel with bla<?kened walls, fixnn which tlio air 
had been as far ns possilfle (‘xtraoteil ami w^l)ich was main- 
tained at a C(nistant tenqierature, were led to propound 
the exponential formula An! v B to rejuesent the radia- 
tion from a black surface at temperature t. As this is an 
exj>onential bninula, avc may take t as representingabsolute 
temperature, for the only result will Ikj a definite change 
of value of the constant .^ 1 . Hence if be the teniper- 
ature of the enclosure, the rate of loss of heat should be 

- c 4 ^«), or -- 1 ). The quantity A was found 

l»y them to de|K?nd on the nature of the radiating mrface, 
but tt w’as found to have the constant value l’()077. As 
the approximate accuracy of this expression was verified 
by tile experiments of Do la Provostaye aiul Desains for 
temperature ilifferencca up to 200 ’ (k, it may bo well to 
point out two of its conscrpiences. ( 1 ) For agiWni differ- 
ence of temperatures the radiation is an exi>oneiitial func- 
tion of the low'cr (or of the higher) temperature. (2) For 
A given temperature of the enclosuro the radiation is as 
(1*0077)^- 1 , or 0(\ -p0’0038^-p . . . ), where 0 is the 
tenipeniture excess of the cooling body, Tlius the New- 
tonian law gives *1 per cent. t<K) little at 10 ® C. of difference. 

22 . Dulong and Petit have al>w 3 given an empirical 
formula for the rate of loss by sinmltaheous radiation and 
coiiyection. This is of a highly artificial character, the 
part duo to radiation being as in the last section, while that 
due to convection is independent of it, and also of the 
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nature of the surface of the cooling body. It is found 
to be proportional to a pow'or of the pressure of the 
surrounding gas (the power depending on the nature of 
the gas), and also to a definite iiow'er of the temxieratiiro 
excess. The reader must Ije referred to French treatises, 
especially that of Desains, for further information. 

23. Our knowledge of tlie numericyil rate of surface- 
emission is as yet scanty, but the following data, due to 
\icol,* may be useful in a^ipro.ximatc calculations. Loss 
ill heat units ( 11 !) w-ater raised F 0 . in temperature) pt^r 
square foot i>er minute, from 

bri^^lit copper 1-09 0*51 0'42 

blackciieiJ foppCM' 2*0:{ 3 -Irt 1*35. 

Tlie temperatures of bo<ly aiul cMiclosure wore 58'* C. and 8 * 
C.j ami the pn.^ssure of contained air in the three columns 
was about 30, i, and 0*4 inches of mercury res])ectively. 
The enclosure was lilackened. 

24. Scanty as is our knowledge of radiation, it is not at 
all surprising that that of cnnvcctiou should be almost w? 7 , 
except as regards some of its practical apjflications. Here 
we have to deal with a problem of I 13 drokinetics of a 
character, even in coiumoii oases, of far higher difliculty 
than many hydrokinetic problems of which not even ap- 
proximate solutions have been obtained. 

25. Wliat is called Ddpider’s iVimaple (Lioiit, vol. xiv. 
p. fil l) has more recently- led Stewart to some curious 
speculations, wliicli a simple example will easily explain. 
Suppose two paralhii [ilates of tlie same substance, per- 
fectly transparent except to one ih'tinifc w'avc- length, to 
he moving towards or from one another. Eacli, wc pre 
Slime, will radiate as before, and on that ac<*onnt cool ; 
but tlie radiation wdiich reaches either is no longer of the 
kind wdiich alone it can absorb, whether it come directly 
from tlio other, or is part of its own or of the others 
radiation reflected from the enclosure. Hence it would 
appear that relative motion is incompatible with temper- 
ature equilibrium in an enclosure, and thus that there 
must be some effect analogous to resistance to tlie motion. 
We may get over this dilUculty if we ado[>t the furiutT 
speculation of Stew^art, referred to in brackets in § 13 
above?. For this wouhl lead to the result that, as soon as 
either of the bodies has cwlcd, ever so slightly, the radia- 
tion in the enclosure should become that belonging to a 
black body of a slightly higher tempcralure than before, 
and thus the j»lates wouhl he furnished with radiation 
w hich they iron Id at onco al>sorb, and l»o gradually healeil 
to their former tenqieratiire. 

26. A very recent speculation, founded by Boltzmann 
u}»ou some ideas due to llartoli, is closely connected in 
principle w*ith that just mentioned. This speculation i.s 
highlj' interesting, because it hmds to nn expression for the 
amount of tlio wln.>le radiation from a black boily in terms 
of its absolute temperature. Ikiltziiiann s investigation 
may be as follows, in an exceedingly simple form. It 
was pointed out by Clerk Maxwell, as a result of his 
electro-magnetic theory of light, that radiation falling on 
the surface of a iKKly must prixluce a certain pressure. It 
is* easy to see (most simply by the analogy of the virial 
equation, Meohantc^, vol. xv. p. 719) that the measure of 
the pressure per square unit on the surface of an impervi- 
ous enclosure, in wiiich tliero is thermal equilibrium, must 
be one-iliird of the whole energy of radiation per cubic 
unit of tJie enclosed space. Wc may now consider a rcr 
versildo engine conveying heat from one block body to 
another at a different temperature, by operations alternately 
of tho isothermal and the adiabatic character (Thehxo- 
DYNAMics), which consist in altering the volume of the eOi' 

» Proe. II S. vil. WO, p. Sci ; ? ^ 
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cloHiire, with or without one of tho >>odies present in it. 
For one of the fundaineiitul equations gives 


<fK 

iiv 



w'here t is the absolute tenq^cralure. If /lw the pressure 
on unit surface, 3/’ is the energy per unit of volume, aiul 
this ecpiation becomes 


ITence it follows at once tlial, if the fimdainental assninp- 
tions be gianted, the energy of radiatitni of a l>lack bo/ly 
per unit volume of the encl<*.sure is j>roportiunal to the 
fourth power of tl»e absolute temperature. It is not a 
little remarkable that Stefan ^ liad some years previously 
shown that this very ex[>ressiou agrees more closely with 
the experimeiital determinations of DuUaig aiul I'etit than 
<loes their own empirical formula. 

27, It wouhi appeal r from this exi»re.ssion that, if an 
impervious onelosnro containing only one l»Iack ]>o<ly in 
thermal i*tpiilil»riuin is .separattMl into two parts In an 
im[)er\ious partition, any alteration of volume of the ]iart j 
not coutainiiig the l)lac.k body will products a eorres]»onding 
alteration of the radiation in its iiiteri(.ir. It will now 


corre^spond to that of a sceoml lilack bo<ly, whose it inpera- 
lure is to that of the first in the inverse ratio of the huirth 


roots of the volumes of tlic del.'iclu d ]iai l of llie eju !«>sure. 
Le.cher - lias emleavourcd t*> show that the tlislri- 


bution of energy among the const itmmts of the radiiitioii 
from a Idack body docs not alter with temperature. Such 
a result, though ap]»arently inconsistent with many well 
known facts, apfiears to l>e c^msistent with ami toharmoni/e 
many otliers. ft accords ])erfi?ctlv with the noticai of the 
alisolute uniformity (statistical) of tin; energy in an en 
clfwiire, ami its bfung t»xactly tJiat of a black body, even if 
the contents (as in 25) consist of a bo<ly which can radiate 
one particular quality of liglit alone. And if this l»c the 
case it will also follow that tlic intensity i^f ra<liati<»n of 
any' one wave lettgth by any one body in a given state 
<lepends on tlie temjieratnre iu exactly the same way as 
lines the wdiole rjidiatiou from a blai'k body, ihifor- 
tnnattdy this last dediiction docs m>t aivord w ilJi ^fellolIi's 


results; at least the dis(!ropancc finm tlicm would appear 
to lx? somewhat beyond w hat I’ould fait ly be si t dow n to 
^ i ror of experiment. Jhit it is in tln:»rough accordance 
with the common assumption (.^11) tlnit the pcnentagc j 
absorption of any jtaitic'iilar radiation does not depend on 1 
the temperature of the source. The facts of fluorescence 
and pliosjihoresccnoe, involving the radiation of visible 
rays at temperatures wlierc even a Idack iMuly is invisible, 
have not yet Imcu dealt with under any geuenil theorv of 
radiation ; though Stokes has j)ointed out a dynamical 
explanation of a thomugldy satisfactory character, tlicy rc- 
luaiu outside tlie dcunuiii of Carnot's j»rinciplo. {i\ a. T.) 
KADIOMETER. See Fnkijmatk.s, vol. xix. p. 2lth 
RADISH. See HouTTom/ruKK, vol. xii. ])p. 2«sd, 2S7. 
RADNOR-, an inland county of South Wales, is situated 
between 52' 5' and 52"* 25' N. lat. and between 2" 57' 


and S'* 25' W. long., and is boumled K. by Hereford and 
Shrop.sliirc, N. by Montgomery, W, by Canligan, and S. 
by Hreckmxk, Its greatest length from mirth to south is 
about 30 miles, and its greatest breadth from e«ist to west 
alniut 33 miles. The area is 276,552 acres, or 432 .stpiare 
miles. 


The greater part of tlie surface of tlie county is hilly, 
and the centre is occupied by a mountainous tract called 
Radnor Forest, running nearly east and west, its liighest 
eunimit reaching 2163 feet. Towards the south and 
south-east the hills are much less elevated and the valleys 


^ JSiizunffsber. d, Ak. m Wien, 1S79. 
* WiedefnaHH^w ^nn^, 1SS2> xvii. 


w'iden out into con.sidcrable plains, alwunding witli small 
rivulets. The liilLs for tlie most part j»re.sciit smooth varid 
ronmled outlines, but the valley' of the Wye i.s famed 
it.s beauty. The liigluir ranges arc ctivered with hcatli, 
but there is gmxl pasturage on the lower slo|«*.s. 'fhe 
smaller elevations are frequently clothetl witli w<:«»d. 'rJie 
prevailing strata arc the bt>wer ♦Silurian rocks; but in the 
cast there is a c«>nsideral>Ie area occupied by ()id lied Sand- 
stone, and Ihrtmghoiit flic county felspatliic asli and green- 
stone arc fmnid, while near Ohl Jiadiiur there i.s a large 
]ialch of Silurian liim sione. Li ail and copper arc .said to 
exist, but not in quantitic'^ .siitlieient to |*ay (Im working. 

I here an? saline, .sulphurous, and t lialybealc wcll.s at I..lan- 
<lrimloil. 'riiir Wyeeiitor.s the. cf>unly in tin? imrth-west, 

1 'S miles Imm ii.s source in l*linliinmv>ii, ami ilowing in a 
south e;tsttaly dire<‘tiou <livifles it from Iheckuock, until it 
bemis north-east aiul rere lies Hay, aitta* whieli it fe>i’ soiinc 
di.stance forms tlic boundary with Hi-nford. Its prin- 
cipal trihiitaiy is the Irlnui, which Hows south w'cst and 
join.s it 7 miles a1n*\t? Itnillh. The Tenu-, Howiug south- 
east, ff»rTns tlic • noi tljcrn boundary of the. ci»untv with 
Shropslifre. The JJiigw, ri-sing* in tlic iioitlnaii |»art -af 
tlic comity, th.)ws .si»uth cast into Herefor*!, a little In-low^ 
I 'resteigiic. 

ijran h n — ^riif ♦ iiniat*- is soim-wli.'it Hump, nial in thr. sj»ring 
♦ elil anil nngciiia!. 'Vlji- r ['rut ef fininty is '^niT;«Me eniy 

lur p.'iKlimige, tmt tlnne is malM*- l.iinl in fli*- \all''V.s in 

the soutliei n and sent li-f ;i.sTr?-7i dist jirt.s, wliii li j»i'r>dn» i-s r-xr* lli nt 
♦.‘r*.q»H <»r turnips, o-its. and W'eRh l•l^l•I^'y, ths ‘■oil ludrig <diitHv 
f'jM'ii o];iy, allliongli iu the rast thi iv i.s an adinixtiiri? of joil 

s;indsfoin‘ soiU. In 1 S.'S I tloTi? lef.»,d2S ai-rrs, or hIhjui livi*- 

liinths of llic ;nr;e ninhi- rnhi\ lU i<*n, Jind of iln.-so 111,242 

or ;ihoUt lift h.s, \\i i-o in J^^•rM^;in^'IJi p.istnr*/. (if iIm* 

aoiv.s iiinh r ooin orop.s 12.24."» afies, or nioii- th.ui h.'ilf, 
wrre undri- o:it.s, wliil.Nr wIumI on upl<*d ;i200 ?ien .s;ind hiiK-y 
(♦ivrii o«M nj*ird only TleO nen-s, v.f whirh 11(»7 wori* under 

potntoes and ninltn- luniips. ]|ijrs«*s nnndH i< d (;i7r>r» 

used soh‘ly for agiiinhnral pnrpi)sc-s\ ♦■:ilt!e cows 

ami heifors in milk or in niif , and slu'f'p ;i.s many ms 214,771. 
riic inlial>it.’inls ar»‘ dr-p,‘iideiit Jihn.wt. snli ty on a.mm nltuiv, Ilm 
rniiiinl.'O'l im*s ludng l onlim.-'d cliirilv tt» o«>iir.sti tdoih, .■^t<:lL'king.s, and 
ll;iniii.l for lnnm- ns*\ 

• 'The i.'onnty Is iat>*vs*'‘i'1»Ml l»y s«‘v»‘ial lim-s; flm 
('iMitr.d Waits K.uiway inns .‘Mint li-\Mvst J'mm Knighton to rd.m- 
dovory ; .amdJioi' lint' runs .sout h-c.’isl w.anls hy Rli;i\ ad« i- .and I'uiith 
ami joins tho lleiifor.l lint*, width pas.srs liy 1 lay .a ml 'r.ilguth ; 
wliiili anedln-r hram li lim* ]iMsst.‘S hy Klm-t<m t** Nt-w K.idnoi'. 

nt i n iiif ro.f inii itnil hm. - It.idrmr t («inprivs .si\ linn- 

dreds, hilt rontains no iuiiid< ipal hormiijli. It ha.s om* ♦■r)nrt of 
niiaiter sf.s.si«>ns ami is ilividfd int<.» six pftty and s|M ': i.il .'‘»‘S.vi..mal 
divisions, 'riio am i* nt borough of h.’nhior ip"|>nl;Ui-»n ‘..’nuni is 
govoj‘ii#-il hy the jn'ovisions of .'ill old i h.-u ti i‘, aii'l has a ^•^HMnds.sion 
of tln^ Tin* fonnty ronl.aiiis sixty eivil |i:U’ish<s with part of 

one othor, and i.s }>arlly iu tlie dio^'Cso of St David’s :md ]iartly in 
that of Hereford. It reliiiiis one Tm;iid>er to the House td’ 0<>ni- 
imms. ’!*Jie populatioji in 1.S71 W’a.s i’a, 4r»0 and in ir was 

2d, .^>28, i>f wlioni 11,‘jdO well? ni.ih-s anil ll.f'Sil fein th s. d'he 
iiinnhi-r <»f inhiihited Ininses was -t77h. The ;u • ra;;t'i iiuinher of 
persons to an ai*ro was O OVl ami ofarres to a persmi 1 1 ‘7a. 

/fis/uii/ ond A ntiifuif its. — During the Roman Oiiupalion tin? 
distih t W".s im lndeil in the provinee of Silniia. The h'oinan roa<l 
fron: Chester to Cju’iinarthen eiitend (he noithern evtrendty of 
the eouiity ne.ir Xewiown ami, following tin* vadev oi‘ the Ithun, 
ero.s.'sed the Wye and enternl Hie kiioi k.shii-e m ar tin* town of 
Ihiilth. There are n'Uiains of a Hiini.ui station ;u Cvin ne.ar IJaii- 
drimhid, and at Wapley Hill near IVesteigiie there is a veiy giHKl 
evaiiqde- of » Ihitish camp. The di'^triet was arterward.s ine1ud<?d 
I liielly in Tow is. hut parrly in (iweiit and p»aitlv in Kervllwgtx It 
was made a county hy Henry VHl. Am.ieiitly it wa.s called Alacsy- 
fodd. The nauio Kadimr is also of very great antiquity, and <H?ciirs 
ill the C’amhri.jii ann.il.s a.s early as 1196. There are no ancient 
eastle.s ehiiining .special iiotiee, and the only eeelesia.stieiil rnin of 
importanc.i? is that of i lio ahhev of Owm-Tlir, founded for the t.'is- 
torcians in 1143, and occupying a mnmiitic situation in I he vale of 
Clyvvedc'g. A eon. side rahle iHvrtion of the ancient huihling has liven 
used as materials for the adjoining modevn maimion. 

RADOM, a government of Poland, occupying a trian- 
gular H]>aoe between the Vistula and the Piliea and bounded 
on the N. by Warsaw and Siedlce, on the E. by Lublin, 
oil the S. by Austrian Galicia and Kielcc, and on the W\ 
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by Piotrk6w. The area is 47 65 square miles, Fts .sonthcrn 
|)art Htretehcs over the liilly plateau of I’oland, which 
consists of sliort ridges of hills from SCO to 2000 feet in 
height, intersortrd l»\’ deep valleys, and is known as the 
Sarwloinir HeiJjts. 4’licse hci.^dits are thickly wcKKkd ; 
tho valleys., nmrijii.ir west aial east anvl watered l>y several 
tnlnitaries of tlio Vistula, are exeellenlly adapted for aj^ri- 
rnUure. Kartlior north in its (•(‘.nind portion tlio contour of 
the ^•>»vern?ncT)t is level, tlj«: soil fertile, and the. surface, 
wliirh is rliver dtied lierc and there with wood, is further 
broken up by < •'•ca.sional spurs, SOO feet in hei;yht., of the. 
Lysa (Jiua Monntnin.s. 'I'lio northern districts, where the 
rili<*a j<nn.s the \ istiila, c«>nsist of low Hat tracts witli 
undeflnexl valleys, exposed to frcijuont tlnods and covered 
over larire areas with marshes; tin; ba.sin of tho rilica, 
nvitorion.s for its unheal thino.'^s, is throuL^hont a h.ov niarsliy 
jrlain. Devonian, (.'arbonifennis, I’crmian, ami Triassic 
deposits a[«p(‘ar in tlie son them plateim. Chalk and 
Jura.s.sic in the ini<ldle, ami Tevtiarv in tlio north. Wido 
tracts are covered with (dacial dc]»osits, the Scandinavian 
erratics rcaeliin." as far .sontli as l.l/a ; tlicst* last in their 
turn an; coMO'eil witli w idely .spreading: post Cdacial lacus- 
trine ihqiosits. 'riu! Vistula skirls tho government on 
the south and east and is an important means tif com- 
muni4-aiion, S4;veral hnn Ireds of liglit l»Orii.s (//^j'/ocv) 
dcNcentling the river every year, while steamers ply as far 
up a.s S^domierz. Tho S^'doinierz di.^trict is occasionally 
e\])ost;d to di.si.sirou.s inundations of the river. Tlio Irihm 
tario.s of tlio Vistula (Radoinka, Kaini(*nna, and several 
others) aro but short and small, while tliose of the Pilica 
are mere streams sluggishly thoving aniid.st marshes. 

Ttie populitioii ;HI l,sa() in 18.S2' is Polisli for flic most pnrt, one- 
Stfvciuli tiring Ac<-or<ling to creed the prujiorf ions arc--- 

Homan (aiiholic S-I O per vnt., Jewish M'd, l‘n)t‘*sTajiT !•“, and 
tjh'ck 01 per •■•• 111 . Tlio eliicr oK upation of the iiilnitiitant^ is 
agri^'iiltinv., tlu* principal cro}»s licing wlioat, oats, lye, ixitatoes, 
and hiadroot (for .sugar;.. Corn is i?Aporle<l and potatoes largely 
usisl for<li.sliIlaiio;i. in iSZit thorn were, 148 manuraeturiug estah- 
lislnuents (107 in 18SI1), (aiqiloyiiig [70<S hands, with an aggregate 
nnuluetion of ‘2, 1'21,000 loiddes ;i'212,000', tin’ more iinpntant 
being lanm ries, tloctr-niills. yngar-wovk.s, and several inacliinerv 
and ironworks. These l.ust are. siiflering, liowmer, from want of 
wno<l-fuel, and nniny of them ha \‘0 recently hecn closed. Trade is 
iml very e\ten.sive, ilu' only ehaunel ol euiniiieroc being the Vi.sliila. 
'riicrc is no lack of philanthropii? iu'J.ituTions within the govern- 
ment (inovt of t]ji*i|i founded early in tliis century , hut never- 
theless tlie sanitary condition of flie p<o]»lii is deploiablo. l'\U:n 
ptAo/iu'd, wliieh is eiideiuie in tlie. govemnicnt of Kadoin as well 
as in that of Kielfc, is widc-ly difliiM-d, no fewi i- than l.^OOil per- 
sijiis suffering from it, and cognate malailies, such a.s goitre, .siahies, 
and f-inra aiv; also ivi»icly prevalent. 

The ediicat.ioiril iiistitutioii.s inchido two lycees or gyn'ina.'jia and 
two progymn:' hi (all at Itadoiii ', with .S12 nnile ami 287 feinalo 
pupils, a norinal school, a theological seniimiry at Saiidomir, and 
170 [iiiiimry .schools (1 12 in vill.'ige.sij witli .scliol'ir.s. 

The govcrnmeiit is divided into eiglit districts, the chief towns 
of which :ire— -h'adoin, Jl/u (27O0), Konsk (t>27o), Ko/ienice f jODO), 
Ojwtow (;V200), (Ijioezno ainl S^;dtnnierz or Samloinir (0205, 

or 14,710 iinJuiliiig snlnirhsj. Z;tvihvo.st (JTOO) is an iinportant 
custom-house. Ostiov\icc (."*21)0;, Staszriw (IjOIO), Drze/Uxaz (‘‘dJ4i>), 
and Szidlowiec {r*200) have inunieipal institutions. 

UADO.M, cai*ital of the alMive govennnent, situated on 
the MIeezna, a tributary of [lie Padoiuka, 6.5 miles soutlt 
from Warsaw-, is one of tho best built jirovincial tnwm.s of 
Poland. Liililiii »Street luts a number of lino .sIiop.s, and 
there arc two well-kept ]>ubiic gardens. Tlio j>ermanent 
IK7pnlation in 18^2 wa.s 12,970, half of wdurni were Joavs, 
and tho town is rapiilly growing toAv?Ard.s the south-east. 
Though an old town, lladom has no iritoreHtiiig antiquities. 
The church of *St ^\Taclaw, conteuqK>rary with the founda- 
tion of the town,* was transformed by the Austrians into a 
storehouse, and snbsecpicntly by the Rusfiian Government 
into a military pri.sou. The old castle is in ruins, and the 
old P*ernardine monastery Ls now tise<l as ban'acks. The 
manufactures are unimportant, but trade lia.s l>een lately 
increasing. 
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Kadom, which is mentioned in historieul dotuimcnts of tho y«iT 
1216, Jit tlmt linifi occupied the site of what now Old Kadom. 
New Radoin was founded in KUO by Cn.sitnir tho Oreat. Heiu 
Jadwigu wns eloeted queen of Poland in 1?»S2, iind here too in 
UOl the lirst act rolntiiig to the union of Pidninl with Lithuania 
was signed ; the “s»:iin ” of leOri, where the organic law of Poland 
was sworn by Ibe king, was also held at Kadom. Several great 
fire<, and still more the Swedish War, were the ruin of the old city. 
After the third partition of I’nlaml it fell niidor Austrian rule; 
later on, in it la'came capital of the Kmloin department of 

the grand -tliicliy of Warsaw. Jn 1.815 il. was auiieM-d to Russia 
and l.MM'ame chief town of the jirovince of Saiidomir. 

KAKPUMN, Sill Hknilv (1750-1823), portrait [»aiiiler, 
was born at StrK’kbridgc;, a siiburb of Kilinbiivgli, on 
tlic 4lh of March 1756, tho sent of a tritinufacturcr of 
the city. Tie wms early left, an orphan. IWing placed in 
Hcnot\s Hospital, he reccivetl tlif‘re llie cleuumls of a sound 
odneation, and at the age of Hl'teeri \va.s a]q>renticed to a 
goldsmith in Edinbiiigli. litre he liad some little op|K)r- 
tunity for the juiictice of tJit; luiuibier kitids of art, and 
various jiieces of jewellery, moundng rings and the like, 
adorned Axitli mhnUe drawings on ivory by his liand, are 
still extant. Soon lie t<K»k to the. {irodiiction of c.are- 
fnlly finislical miniatiin-s ; ami, meeting with ^ueei‘.s.s and 
patronage, lie extended Iii.s jiiiLetice to oil painting, being 
all the while quite, .sell-tanght. The wtathy goldsmith hU 
master watched the jirogress of liis }>npil with intert’st, 
gave him every enconragement, and introduced him to 
David Martin, wlio hod boon the favourite assistant of 
Allan Ramsay junior, and was now' the leading portrait- 
painter in Kdiii burgh. Ihiebiivn loceived considerable 
assist a.) ICC from Martin, and was especially aided l>y the 
loan of portiuits to copy, Soon the young paiuti.T had 
gained sufliciont skill to render it advisable tluit he 
.should devote himsdf exelusively to art. When in his 
tweaity second year he Avas asked to paint the ]>ortniit 
of a yoiuig lady whom ho had jirevioiusly *>bserved and 
admired when he was sketeliing from nat ure in the Holds. 
She waa the daughter of JVter Kdgar tif Bridgeland.s and 
widow of ( Vaint lA’sIie. Tlie lady was speedily fasidiiatod 
by the handsome o,ii*l iubdleclual young artist, and in a 
imuitli slm became Ids wife, bringing him an am))h; fm tunc. 
After the appn>ved fa.sldon of artists of the time, it was 
rc.so]vcd that Haeburii slmuld vi.sit Italy, and lie accord- 
ingly started with los Avlfe. In London he wa.s kindly 
received by Sir rjo.shua Reynolds, who gave him excellent 
advice ns to liis study in Rome, especially recommending 
to his attention the work.s of Michelangelo. He also 
otFered Iriin more, substantial p(;cnniary aid, which was 
declined a.s nunecdod ; but Raeburn carried with him 
to Italy many valuablo introductions from the ]>re.sident 
of the Academy. In Rome he made the acquaintanco 
of Gavin llainilton, of Ratorii, and of Ryci's. For tlio 
advice of the last-named lie ii.sed to acknowledge liim.sclf 
greatly indebted, ami jiarticiiliirJ}^ for the recommendation 
that “he .should never copy an object from iiieinory, but, 
from the primijml figure to the ininute.st accessory, have 
it jilaccd before him.'* After tw^o years of study in Italy 
he returned to Pklinburgh in 1787, where lie began a nio»t 
.snccos.sfiil career as a portraib-fiainter. In that year bo 
executed an admiitible scxited portrait of the secoad Lord 
President I >audas. 

Of liis earlier portraiture we have interesting examples 
in the bust -likeness of Airs Jolmstone of Baldovio and in 
tlie ilirce-(piarter-length of Dr .lames Hutton, Avorks which, 
if they arc somewhat timid and tentative in handling and 
wanting in the trenchant brush-work and assured mastery 
of sul)«Gquent proilwetions, are full of delicacy and char- 
acter. The portraits of John (ylerh} Lord £ldin, and of 
Principal Hill of St Andrews belong to a Bong^what later 
period. Raeburn was fortunate In ^me in which be 
practised portraiture. Sir Walter Mackenrde, 
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Wooilhouselce, Robertaou, Home, Ferguson, and Dvigald encouragement. He first. l>c<aTne ]toroOiialiy ue<iiuiinted 
Stewart w'cro rt^sident in Edinburgh, an<l they were all, with Mendelssohn at ( Cologne, in i uml gave u|> all 
along with a host of othev.s le.ss celebmted, immortal iz»:d hi.s otlier engagements for the })nr))ose of following hiiii 
on the paiiiter'.s canvas. Ol his fully nuitund manner we to li^Mpsic, hut his intention was frustrated hy tlte great 
could liave no liner examples than his own ]»oitrfnt and coniposers deatli in IS 17. Aflox’ this « riu l 
that of the Rev. Sir Henry Monereifi Wt lUvood, the hn.'^t nurnt lu* reinaint il l<»r some tiino fit (..*ole»giu\ wln ie liis 
of Dr War<lro|) of Torhaiie Hill, the two full-lengtlis of ! attenti<»n was alu.rnatt.ly devoted t*) e<^nii|M tuition and to 
Adam Holland <)f fiask and Unit of William Mae«lon;ild the ]nir]ijn‘at i<ni f»f < rit.iiiinv> f»»r the well-known periodical 
of St Martin's. Jt was commoniy hi‘lieved that Raeburn Thus far Itc nm-t h<'. nganled as, in c:wer\ si.ri.si*. 

w'as less successful in his female than in his male portraits, of the \v<iid, a .-rlt tauglit, artist ; hut he felt llie need of 
l>ut tVie exjpii.site fulhhmgth of his w’ife, the smaller like- systematic inUvnetiou so deej>l 3 ' that, retiring for a lime 
Hess of Mrs 11. Scott ^loncriefi* in the Sc(»lti.Nli National from ]>nhlic life, he entered at Stuttgart. iip<ni a long 
< hilh ry, nn«l that ol Mrs Robert Jfell are siillicient to ctnir>e oi se\< ri! and miint '. iTupted stiid\', and with .^o 
inove that l»e could on occasion ]»oi*tiay all the grace and i gn.at sinv.ess that in lsd(» ho nppi.;ned l•efore the world 
lH*auty of the gr-ntler se .V. ! V,. tlie characti-r of an ac''‘omp]l>heil aiul liiglilx’ finliivated 

RMcbiirn sj»eiit liis life in Kdinbiirgh, rarely vi.viting tin*. | inii>ician. Ralf iiiuv seitled f"r a tlin** in \\ eiinar in 
in..:tropolis, and then onK’ for brief pericMls, tlius pn>er\ ing i onlcr to be near Jj'-zl. Hans v.>n liidow Imd airea<l\ 
bis own sturdy intlivitluality, if he inisseil the opp4H*tuiiiiy lirougiit Iiim into notice, by playing Ills ( * //'•. /: for 

of etvgrafting on it some, of tlio fuller refinement ami jiianoforte and ondicMra in public, and the lave.nr with 
ilelicacY of the lanidcaj ]»ortral lists. .Mis leisure wa.s (an- whicli this tine w«>rk was e\ try where rcciived rncouragtd 
ployed in athletic s|.K>rts, in his garden, and in aicldtcctural j liim to fitbnnpt a. greriter one. During hi.s st;iv in Stntl- 
and niccliajiical pursuits, and so varied wore tlie iulort'^t.s ; garL Iki had. begun the compr»sition <•!’ an opera tntiih.d 
that fillerl liis life that his sitters ns(‘d to say of him, “N on i Athn)/ /tZ/'/w/, and had go(»d liope of .secui-ing'- it.s j-crfririn- 
w’ouhl nevta* take liim b»r a ].>ainfer till he S(d/es the \ .aiice at Dre.'^dcji ; but. the ]>ohti«.“iI lr«iid>Ies with which 
bj'u.sli anil palette.” broft ^sional honours fell tljick upon : ( ierrnany was then ovcrwln.-liiu^d rendcu d its ]>i'oduction in 
him In lsl2 he was elected prcsirleut of the S<H*ii ty ilic Saxon capital im]»os.silih*. .\l, W’l iniar he ^\•as more 

Arti.-;t.s in Kdiuburgh, in iSl I- asscK-iate, and in tlto following bainnatc. In duo time /7d, '//’// Af/i'ff was produced there 
year full nn inber of thi* llnval Academy. In ISji* he under Lis/t's able dirci tion with comj»lete ^ucc(^';s ; it is 
w'a s knighti'd liy < Jeorgii IV. and appniulevl His Alajesty'.s • still fretpicntly ]»crfoi jnt •! at tin.- court tlieatrc. as is alsii 
limner for Scotland. He dii.'^l at Kdinburgli on the Nth hi.s simoiuI opera, .Dnmr- Kahi.hl, ^sritten fc»r the same 


of .Inly 


theatre in 1-S70. ills third ojura. has not vet, 


li lay th(' i^orl rait'* of Tkn hr.ru wvvi\ o\«*4 llcutly rim I 

voluininvcml V cngrac<‘<l, ♦^spcci.'illy l.»y Die Inst im in hors of the 
gr**:it Ilf Knglisli im/zotiut. In l.s7C{ a collection of ov**r 

^{00 uf liis woik.s wa.s hronght together in the Koval 8eotti:di 
Acaihnny g;i]h'ri«*.i ; in tVie following year a series of t\v<‘1vo of his . 
tine.-,!, poitraihs was in'dmh.'il in tin* winter exhibition of tin* Ihiyal j 
Acsnlxony, l.oM Ion : ami a volmne of plioU»gi‘atihs from his pain lings j 
li:t.s hecii eiliLcd hy J If .lolin llrown. 

Ihu'I'iirn po.ssessr.l all ihc. Ticc.c.-;sMi’y regnifenn-nt ^ of a popular 
iui l S!ici.*es.sf!il poi iiviit -painter. He had tlie puWTi of iMolm ing i 
a telling and forcible Iikejie.>-t ; liis pixiductif>ns .are distingiiislird ' 
by hreadtli of elFcet, l*y a<lnnrahle force of hainlling, by i xet uD.in 
of t he* sw ifl'ist ami most re.solute sort. Wilkie has rreoialed tlnit, 
while travelling in Spain ami .slmlviug Ilut woik^ of Vel.i/.»pu*/, 
tin.'! brush-work i»f that nia.'^l.i r reminded him <.onstaiitlv of the j 
** srpiaiv tom h '' of Ihiehuru. But tin* tMivtraitw of Velazipie/ are j 
unsiirpas.s;»hlo exainph-.s of t»)iie as well as of handling, and it. h 
in tlic foriinn- ipi.i-lity (hat R.iel)aiii i.s distinctly wanting. The | 
i:uh)iii of Ids portrait.s i.'s .‘sonn tiino.s cru ^ and ont <d’ rel.itiou, I 
iiicUning to the n.s«* ofposilive and didliiil igmrnts, .uni loo 

little ]M*rr*cjitiv f (he cli.ingcftil suhtiltics and nuMliticafions <if 
atiMosjiheric elloct. His di"i|n*rii s f)-ei|iieiilly eonsi.st oflillla more 
than twncoloui*?* -the local liuo of the fahrie and tin* black whi- b, 
more or h.^ss grail u.itofl, rxpres.se.s its .sVnnlow.s and luodelliiig. In 
liis flesh, too, be wants - in all but. bis very best jaiHlin tioiis 
the deUcate. ndluements of eolminng \vhi«-li disDiignisk the woiks 
of the gi*eat KiigUsh jx>i trail-painters. His faws, with all their , 
cxi’.cllent truDi of fm in and .sjiieinlid vigniir of Ijandling, are ol’ton j 
liard and bricky in hue. j 


w’c bclicvo, bis'n ]»ublicly rcprc.sunti «l. 

Raff rcMUiincd at Weimar until ISdd, when In* iditalncal 
a large c/do^^Vc at AVirsbaden as a tcachor ?»f the plain 'bu tc. 
Ill ho marrictl Dm is ( Jciuvst, an actros id’ !dgh vv putt*. 

and tlicTuad’orward dcvottsl liims(df with n ta wa <1 energy 
to the wiirk fd’ composiviou, disidaying an inexhaustible 
feidilily i»f iuveulien ttinpi rod by nn amount of technical 
.skill which .stumped eimi his ligiitist works with tlie 
dignity to which tint nniou of natural talent with liigh 
ariLstic cultivation can alone give birth. He risidcd 
cliietly at, Wiesbrnlcn till 1877, wlicn be wa.s «apj»oiutt.d 
dirccb.jr of the Hoch- C’c*nserval(uiuni at Fninkl* 'it, an 
otlico which h(* rc*tnine«l until lii.s deal)}, L*7»tb dune J.S82. 

KalFs coiniK'isit i«»iis :ire nhno.-d inninm rri blr. Mere th.sn 20^ 
liMVc been publis]n*t(, im bnling tin s\ lujdn ni*'> nmioubtcdlv hit: 
faicsl work.s umirh-ts, cniicm t' sr.naT.i-^, M^ngs, .ind i .\ion|di’S of 
ijcMi ly (*vciy Kiiouii v:iiieJ\ ofiaylr; mi Ijc in-vi-r i- pi;il> l.inoi-lf. 
Xotw itimta/lding his .‘^tnmg ]i»\ c (or the ruin.i r: r ic r-.i ieni], he 
m.>vi- gniltv o(* ext oi v;ijM;nj.;c, inid. il’ in hi'; mi-.mr wnrks Itc is 
.soitcsiiMc.s ;i little eoniini *i:]il.ace. be m.■^ er C.i "'i cfi'I.s to vulg.-irity. 
His syni|ibimles /.- - ajel hn W tfJ>L ,}ir irnlv AM»>ihi*nl i .\Mmple.s 
of mn.-;i>."d jciintLng, ;nid jri'h*te with pi». iry in i \ i-i v li.'). 

R.XFHLHS, Sir; 7 'j!om.\s Staui 'UM) ( I 7n D 1 si?(;k the 
son of a <*aptain in the West liwlia traded w;i^ born at sea 
(.df tho coa.^t of Jamaica cm 7uli .Inly I7 nI. lb turning 


R.AFK, JosFPH Joachim (1 82-1882), oomjvo.scr and | with his inoiher to Ivuglaud, ho was plneMl in a iKiarding- 
orchestral conductor, was Imru near Zurich on 27tli May i sciivH»l at Hammersmith, when*, he. rcumun.-d till the 
1822 and (vlueatod chiefly at Schwyz. Here, UTulor the i ago of fourtin n, vvIk-u lie entered the I.ast India. Mouse tus 
car© of the Jesuit fathers, he soon iMatauie an execlleiit j an exli*a clerk. While cni[»lovod there ho tKcujded his 
classical and inatbciiiatical scholar, luit received S4’arcely loisurc hours in partmmlarly studying l.'ing mages, lor wliich 
any instruction in Iiis favourite art, in wliicb, nevertheless, he ]H>.ssosscd great facility. In 18t)u tno directois cd* the 
he made extraordinary progress through .sheer force of | fndi«i House IjaNing resolved to found a new trading 
natural genius, devtdoped by p»erscvcring .study which no sottleinent at Heuaiig, Ibitllcs was ap[»ointed assislaiU- 
©xtei’nal obataclea could imince him to discontinue. So secretary, and on his voytigcj out he aci(iur»al the Malay 
successful were hia unaided efrort.s that, when in 1843 ho language. Owing to the illness of the chief .noert tary, 
fient soiBO MSS. to Mendelssohn, that warm enexjurager of It© soon hail to undertake the emtire administrative laboxu* 
jouthful talent felt jmtifieil mat once recommending him of the new govcnimcnt. In 1808 be ha<l to vi.sit Malacca 
to Bi^itkopf «k Hartel of Leipaic^ who published a largo to rivcruit liis shattered strength ; here he enjoyed largo 
^ketidn of hia early works. S^n after this he became opportunity of mingling with a very vaidcd population, 
l^uaih^d w Liast, who gAve him much generous and, in coinpany with tlie two Orientalists Marsden and 
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Leyden, lie began his elaborate researches into the liistoi*y, 
laws, and literature of the Hindu and >[aliiy races. In 
zewlogy he took special interest, aiul uii his return to 
England V>eeamc founder and lirsl presiflent of Uie Zoolo* 
gical Sxiricty. ^V}lilo in Caleultii in 1800, IbvfHcs siig- 
gestiMl to Jword Minto, then governor-general of India, the 
desirableness of wresting .lava frtnii the French. 'Flie 
govenun-gciu ral t<H>k up the idcii with vigour ; a fleet f‘f 
ninety sliips vlrop}>ed aTK-lior l.»efore ikxtavia iu August 
1811, and in a sliort time the conquest of tlie island was 
efltcted. Uaflles was made lieutenant-goueral of the new 
territory, and resolved to give to the isLiiui a pure and 
upright atlmiiiistration. Tliere were tlirec soiirces of 
abuse to eradicate the revenue system, the system of 
jH)Ji<!e aiul [iiiblic justice, ami the slave trade. In a period 
of only five yejirs Uaflles had almost effected liis design ; 
his popularity was secured, and the revenue was eiglit 
tilings larger than it had been uinler the Dutch. The 
policy of some of his nnyrsuros being, however, considiTtitl 
doubtful by the home anth<»rilies, he was recalled in 181 fl, 
but Lis conduct was jqiproved. Ho |»ul>lis}ied a valuable 
and well illustrated of in 2 vols. Ito, 1817. 

.Haxitig received kniglitln>od, fsir Stamford llaffles sot 
out lV)r Sumatra as lieiitenant -governor of Uencoolen, 
arriving in IMarcli 1818, and immediately recoin mencetl 
the woik of reform. In 1819 ho imluced the marquis of 
Ha>stings to annex Singa]»ore. Tie again visited Singapore, 
Ids ‘‘politieal chihl,’^ in 1822, and occupied Inmself for 
nearly a year in laying out tlie new city, and in estab- 
lishing its constitution fus a free |»ort. Java had been 
given up to the Dutcli short!}* after Sir Stamford left it, 
ami now IJeiK.'oolen was granled to them in exchange f<»r 
Malacca. On setting sail for Kiigland from Sumatra in 
February 1821 the ship took fire and the crew and ]>aRs- 
engers were \N ith difliciilty .savc<l. The loss to Sir Stam- 
ford was bcyoml all re|‘siir. The wIujIo f)f Ids drawings, 
all Ids colleciiruis in botany and yotdogy, all Ids multi- 
tudiiious papers and maiiuscriijts, fell a prey to the flames, 
Ids ]>ecuniarv loss amounting to more than ,€20,000. 
During one of liis excursions into the interior of Sumatra, 
in couq>any with Dr ArmJ<l, he came uj)on the largest 
ami most (‘xtraoni inary cif known flowers, the RnjJfeKia 
Arnohli (see lAviiAKiTiSM, vol. xviii. p. 265). Ju 1820 he. 
sent liomc a large collei-tiou of preservtjd animals, now in 
the inuscuin of the Lomloii Zoological Society, deHcril:»ed 
iu tlie Tnno^ntrtions of the Liiinean S*)ciely. He died of 
apoplexy at Id.s house near f.ondoii on 5th July 1826. 

K.VFN", Cxui. CnrusTiAX (1795-1861), Danish arclue- 
ologist, was born iu llrahesborg, Fiinen, on 16th .January 
1795 and died at ( \>peiiliagen on 20th ( )ctol)er 1864. He 
is chiefly known in connexion with the controversy as to 
the question of the discovery of Aiue.ri(.*a by the Norsemen. 
(See Amiuiioa, vol. i. p. 706.) 

KAf lATZ, or H.AiiAZ, a watering-place in SwitJ.ciiand, 
i;i the canton of St ( fall, witli a station on the railway to 
(..’oire, 64 miles south-(.*ast of Zurich, stand.s 1700 feet 
above the sea at tlie lUfaitii of the inagniflcent gorge 
through w'hich the imi>etuoti8 Tainina forces its way to 
the llhine ; its baths are sup|>lied with mineral water 
from the liot springs of Ffaffers, wliicli issue from the 
right side of tlie ravine 2 J miles higher iij). An the tourist 
centre for one of the most picture.squc districts of Switzer- 
land, Hagatz has greatly iucrc4ifte<l since the middle of the 
century. It had thou only 650 inhahitants ; in 187CV 
there were 1825, and iu 1880 1996, w*hilo the annual 
number of visitors is alx>ut 50,000. In the churchyard 
is the grave of Schelling, wlio died at Ragaiz in 1854. 
Ragatz originally lielonged to tlio abbots of the Benedictine 
monaatery of T’faffera (713-1838); their residonce became 
in 1840 the “Ilof Ragatz” hotel, and in 1808 the whole I 


projHirty, which had been seized by the state in 1838, 
]>ns.sed into private IiuikIh. The Swiss defeated the 
Austrians at llagatz iu 1446. 

RAdliAN, Fitzroy James Hknky 8omkrskt, Barok 
(1788-1855), Englisli general, w^as the eighth and youngest 
.son of the fifth duke of Beaufort by Elizalietli, daughter 
of Admiral the lloVi. Edward l.k».scaw'en, and was liorn on 
30tli September 1788. He entered the army in 1804, In 
1807 he w*as attached to the Hon. Sir Arthur Paget's 
embassy to Turkey, and the same year he was seleettsl to 
serve on the staff of Sir Arthur Wellesley in the expedi- 
tion to (N>[»en]iagmi. In the following year he accom- 
panie<l the .s<ame general iu a like ca[>acity to lV>rtugal, 
and during tlie wliole of the JVnin.sniar War was at his 
right, haml, first jxs aide de- camp ami then as military 
secretary. He spetually distinguislied himself at llui storm- 
ing of Ha<i;ijoz, being the first to mount the breach, and 
it was to him that the governor dcliveretl ii]) his swonl. 
During the short ]ieru>d of the Bourbon rule iu 1814 ami 
181.5 he was secretary to the English embassy at Pari.s. 
On the renewal c^f tlie war he again liecamo aidtvde-camp 
ami military secretary ft) the duke of Wellington. At 
Waterloo he lost his right arm by a .shot, hut he tjuickly 
gaincil the facility of writing with his left liaiul, and on 
the conclusion of the war resumcil liis duties ns secretary 
to the embassy at Paris. From LSI 8 to 1826 he .sat in the 
House of ( \unmons as member for 'IViiro. In 1819 lie wa.s 
appointed secretary to the duke of Wellingtoii as master 
general of the ordnance, and from 1827 till tlie death <»1‘ 
the duke, iu 1852 w'as military .secretary to him ns com 
inauder-in-(hi('i'. Ho w*a.s tlien apjK»inled n)a.<ter-general 
of the ordiianee, and .sliortly afteiwards wa.s raistui tc^ the 
Ilou.se of Lords as liaron Raglan, In 1851 lie wm.s 
npp<»iuted to the commaiul of the English lri.M>ps .sent to 
the (-rimea. Here the advantage of his Inuning under 
tlie duke of AVellington was seen in the soundness <. J lii.s 
military tactics, but the trying wvinter ciiinpaign in the. 
Oimea also brought into ]>roniineuce deiVets perliaps 
tracealile to Ids long connexion w ith the formalities niul 
uniform regulations of military oflicos iu peace time. At 
the .s,*\ine lime the hampering influence of a divided com- 
mand must bo taken into account, ami it ought not to be. 
forgotten lliat, if his advice had been adi>j>te<l by the 
French at the hcgiiuiing, iSebasUqiol wxiuld very })robably 
liavo fallen in a few’ weeks after the landing of the. allies. 
His .suggestif)!! was to march straight upon the nortli si<lo 
of »Seba.stopoJ, but after tlio battle of Alma on 20th 
Sei>tember the i>Jan was abandoned, and the south .side 
was rea<’bed by the <lesj>crate exi)edient of a i>cril<»us flank 
inarch. For the hard.ships and Biiherings of the Englisli 
.soldiers in the terrible (5’iuiean winter owing to a failure 
in the comnii.ssariat, both as regards food and clothing, 
l^ord Raglan and Ills staff w*ere at the time severely ceii- 
.siired by tlie ]>res.s and the. f Jovernment ; but, wdiile Lord 
Raglan wa-s possibly to blame in representing inatter.s in a 
too sanguine light, it afterw’ards appeared that tlie cliief 
neglect rested with the home authorities. Tlie monotony 
of the isiego was broken by the 4>attles of Balaclava on 26th 
Octol>er and of Inkermann on Dtli November, in which 
th 9 accurate and rapid decision of Lord Raglan changed 
impending disa.stcrs into brilliant victories. During the 
trying winter of 1854-55 the suffering he waa compelled ' 
to witness, the censures, in great part unjust, which ho luul 
to endure, and all the manifoKl anxieties of the siege 
seriously undermined his health, and he died of dysentery 
on 28tb June 1855. . . " 

See Kinglake’a thn Invaidon qf the OWfOua., ‘ 

RAGMAN ROLLS, the name given to the coll^tidn of 
instruments by which the nobility and ipf 

were comoell^ to sulMrribe allegiahee to 
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England lK^twecn the conference of Norham in ^lay 1291 
and the final award in favour of Ilaliol in NoveTnV>L‘r 1292, 
and again in J 296. Of ^thc former of these records two 
coj^ios were preserved in the chapter-house at Westminster 
(now in tlui Ilecord Office, London), and it has Inien printerl 
by Ryiner ii. 542). Another copy, preserved 

originally in the Tower of London, is now also in tlie 
Record Office. The latter record, contJiining the various 
acts of homage and fealty extorteil by Edward from Jialiol 
and others in the eonrsc of his progress through H<H)tland 
in the siirnincr of 1290 and in August at the jKarliaiueiit 
of Rerwick, was published by IVynne from tlie copy in the 
Tower ami now in tlic Reconl ()lliee. Roth records were 
printed by the Rannatyne (Mub in 1851. The derivation of 
the w’ord ‘‘ ragman has never lK!ea siitisfactorily explained, 
but various guesses tis to its mejining and a list of examples 
of its use for legal iMstruincuts >>oth in England and S<-c)t^ 
laud will bi? found in the preface to tlic liannatyne (Club’s 
volume, and in Jamieson’s Dirfio/Kin/, .v./*. ‘Mlagmaii.’* The 
naiiKi of “ Ragman ” has been .sometimes contine<l to the 
recoRl of 1 296, of \vhi(.*h an account is given in Calendar of 
.Oorunifufat 7'da(uu/ to Snttland jyrrscrvf^d in tlof Ptddu: 
Hrrord Ojltre, Lnadoii (1881), vol. ii., Introd., {k xxiv. ; 
and as to the, seals see p. lii. and ap]»endix. 

RA(.» LSA (Slavonic Turkish J^tprorniJi ^y n 

city <m the east coast of the Adriati<^, many eenturies 
au indcpemlcut rei»ulilic, now at tlie liead of a <Ustric.t 
in the province of Dalmatia in Anstria- Hungary. It is 

l»uilt vh)Mi to the sea at tlie foot of the bare limestone 
iiia'^s of .M<*nle Sergio, on wlihJi stands an nnfinislied Fort 
Impiicial erecletl by the French. In front lies the islami 
of i.acroma, the tniditional landing-filace of (Aeur-ile JJnn. 
Several ancient stone built furls Sail Lorenzo (1 1th cen- 
tury), Leverono (16th), Ac. ilefend tlic harKmr, and the 
< ity is feiuasl in with h»fty walls. The main street runs 
in a narrow valley between the iiiountaiu and a .seaward 
ridgn? : the valley was up till tln^ 15th century a channel 
of liu', sea, ami the seaward ridge Nvas the rocky island of 
Lavve or Ibtgusa [»roper, oppo.'^ite which lay iimoiig its 
jiine trees tlie, Slavonic .settlement of l.)nbrovnik. Thongli 
.still a tine street, this eor.so is not .so im[K>sing as before 
its palatial maiision.s were mtM'thiyovu by tlie cart}u|nake 
of 1067. It contain.s a 1 .otb-centnry eistern, a clmrcli 
(Del Redeiitoiv) erected after the eartliqnako of 1.5,56 to 
avert similar cata-strophes, ami a Franciscan inoriasterv ; 
and in tJic [liazza off its .soutlicru extremity are tlm Falazzo 
Rettorale, or re.sidemre «.»f the “ rector.s ’ ’ of tlie repnl»Jio 
(I 13.5-52), the old custom house and mint, <*oniplele<i in 
1.520, and the Torre del Orologio, w ith its curious chK*k. 
riie “palace'* i.s a marvellons specimen of late llomaiie.sque 
iiiHuence, especially famous for the six columns of its fai^-adc 
ami the alchemist gioiip with which one of the capitals is 
decorated ; ami the cu.st.oin-lioii.se ha.s also a tine Hoin.an- 
es(pic clement in. its style. 75ie e.'ithedral (dislicattui to 
the Virgin Mary, though the patron Siiint of the city is 
♦St RIasius, wlio.se ethgy perpetually occurs ou its coins, 
fortifications, and churches) is a building in the Italian 
taste of the 18th century. Kagu.^i can never have been 
a large city. In the 16th century it is said to have con- 
tainod 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants ; in 1881 it had only 
7245, and its commune, with its fifteen additional villages, 
10,936. The harlxmr, once one of the great iKirts of 
southern Europe, i.s altogether tw .small for modern 
reqiiirementa, in spite of the new' breakwater couatniclcd 
ill 1873 to protect it from tbe soutli-w^est winds. From 
400 to 600 vessels (mostly under 50 tons buixlen) enter 
yearly. The neighbouring harliour of Gravosa (Slav 

677) is the real port of Ragusa as far as steain- 
D^t tibafiSc is concerned. The staple trade is that of oil ; 

wMe supply is 4ent to the Trieste market. 


Ragnsixri Malmsey, once faimuis, lias disappeared before 
the vine-disea.se since 1852. 

The history of Kagiisa has hetui thus siiiuuiari/til l»y Mr 

iiijiii ; -"‘Tliesc hills, the .slopas of which begin iu llic simct.s mI' 

the l ity, uiicc fciii-fd in a ledge of Ibdlc iiic land lioin ihir native 
hiirharian.s of lllyri. imi. Then tli«*y h^nced in a UMlge of Kuinan 
land from llie Sl:ivoni«r inVafh r. l-i.a.'?tly they .si ill Ion* ** in a ledge 
of (.'hri.vlian land from tlie dominiou of the infidel.” Tlie eity was 
foijiided on a rocky island by Koiinin Cliristian j'cfng'^es from 
K|iid.‘inru.s Uiow R-igusa \'ei i*liia, ti7a inliabitaut.sb in the miildle, 
say some, of tlie .‘id i t nlnry at‘L» r (dirisl ; and in the miildh; of the 
7lh century it w.*is st n ngthem il by otln r rcliigeeN from .Salomi, 
de.stroyed by Uie Slavs. In euur.se of time a Slavic .settlement 
was imurj)or;if.i.‘d within its walls ; and lints by Jaiignage and 
sympathies it h(^eame a link beiwien two gn-al ci vili^^iition.s. 
ibignsa^ maintained its iinlcjHMnb iiei- against all comcr.s ]»:irrly by 
war but more by diplomaey. In tlie nth eeiiMny it more tlian 
once repulsed tlio S.iiai ens, and in tlie 10th di'lcnd< d itself against 
Vciiiee, the pi!:it.es of the X.'iieuia, .Sannu l -e/iLi til the Ihilgariaiisk 
ami the empeiiir Otho; iu the llVli vcntuiy it was drawn V>y it.s 
alliance witli UoV»cit (biiseaid ij:1o .a wtir with bv/antiuiii ami 
Venice, and in tlie l^tli (entniv fought with the ban of llosiiia 
and with SU-phen Xeniaiiva of .Seivia, who twice invested tln^ • ity. 
Jlut it.s policy waa generally pea« < tul. To refugees of all nations, 
even to iho.se who Innl U'eii its <*wn bitter f(M‘s, it allordcd asylum ; 
and by njeims of treaty and tribiit*- it gr.nlually uoik' d its way to 
a posilidh of nien-antile power wliieh Kuropi* eouM liaidly parallel. 

A compact wliicli it made with the I'lirkish lub.a ;it linuiss.a in 1J{7>‘ 
was renew ctl by Ikiia/et in the lalb cent iirv and sa\ ed the little 
stale from llie. fate uf b*‘r must powerful iieigliboiirs, I>v;‘antium 
ami Servia. liv that time K;tgus;i had statieuis at Serai, lUu harest. 
4'irgovi.se<*, Wiildiii, Ivustrlmk, .Sophia, ami A<lriai)*ipji* ; ami In r 
Vessels wen*, known not cmly in Italy, .St«ily, Spain, (Iieeec, ami 
the Ijcvanl, but in the more northern parts of Kurope. Uur own 
hmgiiage retains in tlie wonl ^*aigos 3 ”u rcHc t»f the c.-trracks ol 
Kagus.i, tlicn known to r.iigli'^bim n as Argons.*, Aigusa, or Aiagosa. 
As lln*. woiTd widmied the Kagusan nu-rciiants \N“nt farther,- -to 
India, ev<*i), and .Vmcrica. I>ul the linest vessels f)r their lU-et were 
comjMdhsl to loin the Spanish Armada and sliared its fate ; and the 
city, which had felt sluxUs of carl htpiake in 1 feJO, ludC*, and 

IdSit, was in April 1007 laid ulteily in ruins and lost a filth of it.s 
iTih.ibilaut-s. “ f he rector of the republic, li\ e s;i\t bs of t he iioble.s, 
uinedenths of the clergy, a lliilch ambassador with bis .suite of 
thirty three on hi.s way to Gonstantinople. ami eiti/ciis were 

buried.” Ibignsa never quite recovered its prospeiitN’, tbough it 
wa.sag.-un .’i busy tr.adiiig ii of iiiliabitaiits w hen N:ipolc.on 

seized it ill 180i>. In 1M”1,S it was «lepvived of its indepemlem'i- ; 
and by the congie.ss of N’i*oiii.’i in I8l4 it w.as .issigned to .\u.stria. 
This is not the jilaee lo fle'%erib(‘ tht? rem.ivkable ]iii r.ir\ d**ve.1o[e 
men!, I^aliii, Italian, and Slavonic, of which RagiiNi was tli»^ 
centre in llie l.’ilh, Uhii. and 17tli eenturies, ami lo which .-^o many 
<»f its patricians coiitrilml ed ; a delaibul account w ill be l4.>miil 
in I*v[»in ami Sp.is<»vii'li s /ii.stvrff of Sfoi^r '^(^.-rman 

edition, IS'i'O’. tbuidnlie (ilondola! the [an'i .-iij'l I lo.si u\ iidi the 
mathematician are leading mimes. 

SSfM? lai;'i*I. 'thtf I'tiiinsit (\ iium.'i. 1S07); Hlak I n • * ili’ri't 

iiit.odit n (\f I'n’j'i '(i {\y. Itus^saa, Ht I’» trisUn-i^j .m.i.-jj 

i'(f /i is/, .s7« f>*.r«.i} i GVarr^;Ov. isi'.O; .\]«|>cinlim, .V«./o j.' '■/ ert' i»- 

.‘ J/'.V .{i.Oe/ts/.i, .f'-., "V/ A*. 'Of • I Gl'ca4.>a, isO JC) ; ts-.r i.ai.lia r W'llUtusoii . 
Ihiliurtin: A. I’itt'iU. 1/ir I i>u> .1 ,io' J.l ri-t! : J. A, Tf.fi' i a 

f.i.it tfir /hr.'fjtit i K. A. l‘‘i'i*erii:Mi, >»•■’/,/'/ ea.i N 1 J.i’hti.i t f 

rr/iac, J.SSl. 

RAGriSA, a city of Italy iu the pnivim c^ of Syracuse 
(Sicily), 10 miles east of Vittoria ainl 10 luntli- mui h 
west of MoJicji, li^^s ou the riglit. .side, id’ tlie vallet' of the 
Ragu.sa pr Ermiiiio (Herniiiiius). It eoiisi.-^t.s ^d an upper 
low 1 with 24,185 iiibabilants and a lower town witli 
0260 (I88!b the two eoinniuiies jiaviiig a total pojaila 
tioii of 50,720. T'lii* cb ircli of Saiita Mari.i della Seala i.s 
iu imrt modern, but in part of eousidera)*ie antiquitY and 
interest; aiul San (Jiorgio eoiitain.s the toml> of IkTinardu 
< 5 iiu' 0 iu (ob. 1425), w’lio triotl to .seize, the crown of Sicily. 
Ragusa iiossesse.s a large cotton -faetoiy. Slone impreg- 
nated with iwtroleuin is ifiuirried iti tlu> Grotta OKuisa. iu 
tlie ncighlKuirluHid, and after the oil is burned out becomes 
au article of cx|>ort under the uaine of pivira ntra. The 
city, which wajs ilc-stroyexl by oartlupiake in IC95, is of con- 
siderable antiquity, a.s is proved by the numerous amnent 
tombs existing in the district ; but whether it is to bo 
identified with Hybla Hera^a is matter of opinion. 

^ The name, of unknown origin, appenrs a« Rhaiigia, Kliaugiuin, 
llhaunium, Kagusium, .I<avuwi, Labudn, Ija1>u»!i[Khiiu, £c. 
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KAHEL, See VARNHA(;K>r von Ensk. 

E AH WAY. a city of (lie I ’jilted Suites in Union county. 
New Jersey, ID miles l>y rail south-west of New York, lies 
on llaliway river at the head of scluxmer navigation, about 
4 miles alMjve its inoutli iu >Statf;n Island Sound, It is 
Vnist known f«.»r its i-arriagt* factories, but has also a wool- 
mill, a [niniing }irc.‘^s man ui'ae lory, a printing-house, a 
shirt-factorv, a liual ing-gfM>ds factory, tt c. Tlie popula- 
tion was flL'r»S iu 1^70 and 047)0 in 1 tSi^O. Fii'st settled 
in 1720 Mini named after JIaliwack, llie Indian owner of 
the site, Ilahwav was incortx>rated irs a city in 1808. 

IfAi HAKELl or Jvoy JIauf.illy, a district of Ihitisli 
India, in the Uai Hareli division ^ of Omih, nmler the 
jurisdiction of the liiutenant-govornra* of tlie North- 
Western Provinces, lias an area of 1738 .s»piare mihis. 
It lies iHitwecn 23 lil' ami 2G' 33' N. lat. and betwtitn 
SO" -|.V and ' 4(/ E. long,, and is bounded on the N. 
by the ilistricLs of Lucknow and Ikira Panki, on the E. 
by Sultanpur, on the S. by P;irtal>garh and the Canges, 
and on the W. Vy Unao. The general asjK?et of the 
district is sliglitly un«lulating, and the country is V)eauti- 
fully wooded ; in fact, the beauty of tlio country is not to 
]»e surpassed by any [»ai t <.jf the real plain of lliiidiisUtn. 
The st»il is remarkably fertile, and the cnltivatiou of a 
liigh class. 3'!ie. principal rivers c*f tlie district are the 
Canges and the Sai : the former skirts it for 51 miles 
and is everyuliere navigable for boats of 40 Uiiis ; the 
latter traverses it fnini nortli-west to .south-east, a dis- 
tiiuce of 5.7 miles. Other rivers are. the Ikislm, the Loiii, 
and the Xaiya. Tlie indigenous pru4lu<‘ts of Ilai Tkireli 
consist of several inaguificent ami Useful limber trees, 
numerous kimls of gra/ing and th.ati long grasses, and a 
v.aricty of rice known as “[lasahi,’’ whic*h grows wild in 
many L'liiks ami marshes ; its jungle ]«n>ducts are lac and 
silk coev>oii.s. Herds of wild cattle are to be found in 
the soutli of the <listrict, ni*ar the Sai river, and do minh 
hiinn to tlio cro[>s ; nylghau are cmiimou near the Canges, 
and wolv(.*s are occasionally met w ith in the jungles. 

A«'<mr4in;^ 0.> tin* uf 1 R;ii Itan li tlcstj u t :i 

p;*piilitli<»n ‘.tf {iiiiilcjj 1<. males P»y 

rohgioij Srt, arc iriichis, 77. -124 MnlKimincdaus, and I'Jii 
( .‘lirLsli'Uis. '‘I'lc' iJKjst jiuni(’rniis •■aKJc.s an- tin; Aliirs ( 11 bStJlt), tJic 
|{ra}iiimns" I 1; , siid tin* Uajjiiitn *70, 737). Cmunajcd withot'ncr 
Oudli diNtri'*!.^, Ifn- |»roiH>rti(>ri of high castes is large, \\liich is 
acianintcd for hy tic* fact l.lcit, Itai iJarcIi wji.s tor « ciitnrics the. scat 
of Itindii .aiitluwily anil Init little, cujjfrollctl hy the .MoiiaiiinictLiii 
king.s. 'fiji*. ])o]»uJ:iTioii is aliiiu^t cut ircly iijr al, there I.»cing only 
thret* t.'>vv!i i with a |ii>|»nl:itif)n c.\co> ding 300U, \ iz,, Jhii U;mOi (see 
l».:lo\\ dais 1 11,0 til, and Dalni.iu ■;^3:{o7). 'i'f c principal occiipa- 
liou of the p.M>|i!e is Mgricidt lU'o. t>f llie total an:.a N92 .‘iqn.are 
niiles were In leSJ lehinieil as cultivated, *102 as cnltixaihlc, and 
•til .s#jii.are mil's as ntieult ivaMc. 'fljc grivitcr pntioij of the 
(.tilli\ated area i-< l\\o.. |v>[> land. 4'lic fnilicipal erop;< are ri<*c, 
wheat, gr;nn, aihar, anti p< a.st\ Tn yeav.s laf .scarcity Rai M.ircli 
i.s worse otf tli.an otlic]' <list.ricf liaving no r.nl^^■ay and only 
fionie .at) miles tjf wait r couiniunieatioii .along its bonier. * In 
the other li.and, its ni:i.-.«>niy wcll.s alfoi'd it .a gis^ater .'issnraiice 
against famine ; it.s i.lraMiage is sn]ieiittr te» that of other tlistricls ; 
it suifers coint».nativ«*ly less fioni Ihtods ; an.l its area of artificial 
irHgatii)ii is so laF*^? that alistilntti famirnf nncjlit to be .almost 
iinknowji. 'I'he a\a.;r.a.ge niinfil) of the di.sirict is -'J/ inches ; (he 
vainfail i.^ however, very ca])rieions ami <4ten (leli«'ieiit iu the very 
rnontlis win u it is most maNled for agrhailtur.al puriKsses.^ Althrnigh 
jiosses.dng no railway cmnnjnnication. the district i.s well o]<cnc‘i{ np 
hy roads. Its gi>)ss revenne in lft.S2 v\ais A)la-t,07'2, of winch 
.tl'ii^.Sll \v;is derived from the hind-t;cx. TIku’c aro little trade and 
few ijiauii facia res. except cloth-weaving for local use, Uie making 
of lii'iis.s an. I utcn-n'ls, .and glass ware. 

JlAI ILMlIaLI or ItoY ILvketixv', ta)wn and admiuiijtra- 
tVve hcad<(Uiirtcr.s uf the uIh^m; di.strict, in situated on tho 

' Ikii Bareli divi^i^ln comprises the three distriet.s of Rai Baixdi, 
Snltahpnr, and Bui tahaarli, and contniriH an area of 4882 aqnare milea, 
with a p 0 {»«ilatiou (1881} of 2,7i>C,881 (iuale.s 1,362,701, femalee 
1,394,103). 'rhe j?reat majnrity o( the ])ec>plc are Hiiidna, of whom 
there am 2,498^536 ; the MohammedaiM autuber 202,892 Atid the 
' Christians 220. 
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bank.s of the Sai in 26* 14' N. lat. and 81* 17' E. lon^. 
It w'as fouudud by the Bhai's, wlio called it Bharauli, but 
it ^\7ts .subsequently comipted into BarelL The prefix 
“ Hui is either derived from Ilahi, a village near -the 
town, or from tJic fact of its having beta long iu the 
pos.scssion of a Kayasth family bearing the name of llai 
The ]>opul:itii)n of the town (1881) Ls 11,781 (males 
7)970, rcmiile.s 5811). It pos&eAses many architectural 
fe.ature.H, cdiief of wdiicli is a S])aci<nie and strong fort 
erected in 1 10.3, and cou.structed of bricks 2 feet long by 
1 foot tide k ami li wide. Among its ajicient buildings 
are the ni.agnitieent palace and tomb of Nawab Jahaii 
Khan, the govcnior in tlie lime of Auraiigzel), and four 
line mo.sques. 

UAIKI'^S, .UoiiKRT ( I73r)-1 8] 1 ), the founder of Sunday 
.sclio<jJ.s, was the son of Robert Raikes, a j>rjiiter in 
(llouce.ster and proiuieU»r of the OYowccAfcr Journal^ and 
was born on J 4th Sc}>tember 1735. On tlie death of LLs 
fatlier in 177»7 he siiciveilcd him in the business, which 
he continued to conduct, till 1802. Along with some 
otheis lie started a Sunday sclicx)! at Gloucester iu 1780, 
and on hi.s giving ]>ublici1y to the enU rpri.se iii tlie eolumns 
of Ills journal the notice was copieil into tJie Ijomh.m ])a[H ts 
and awakeno«l considerable attention. neaily thirty 

A cans he coniinuetl activi ly erigage<l in tlie pi'<iniotion of 
Jii.s undertaking, ami he lived to w itiie«s.s its wide evtension 
throughout Englaml. Me died on Otli Ai*ril 1 811. Among 
yarions ac<‘oujits of the life and w(»rk of Ruiki:s mention 
may be made of th.at by \\ AI. J^astman, 1880. 

R.ML (( Jenna n French AV</e, ]»w Latin ///.), 

originally the English name of two birds, distinguished 
from one another by a pi ell x as Land-Rail ami Water-Rail, 
but latterly ajqdied iu a much wider sense to all the .sjiccies 
which are includoil in the Family RalfitL^ of Clrnilhology. 

The Land 'Rail, also very commonly kiu>wii a.s the 
Corn-Crake, and sometimes a.s the Doker-llen, is the 
Jx.fiUuH crex of Lirinaiis and Cr*\i: ifrutrmU of rei'cnt 
authors. Its monotonous grating cry, which lias given it 
its <!oinmon n.'imo in several languages, is a familiar sound 
throughout the .summer nights in many |»arts of the Rriti.sh 
[.'•iljuids ; but the binl at that season very .schlom shews 
itself, exce[»t when the mower lays barn its nest, the owner 
of which, if it escape l>t.4ieading liy the seytlu', may be 
seen for an instant before it disai»pears into the tViemlly 
covert of the .still .standing grass. In early autumn the 
partridge-sluKiter m>t i infrequently flushes it from a tduver- 
iield or tangled hedgerow; ami, as it rises v\ itli apparent 
labour and .'-hnvly Hies away' to dro]> into the next place 
of cojK'ealmont, if it fall not to hi.s gun, he wonder, s how 
.so weak winged a cu’eature can e^ i. make its way to the 
shoi'e.s if not to tho intiTir»r of Africa, W’hitlier it is almost 
certainly bound ; for, with conquiratively* fcAV individual 
exception.^, the Land-Rail i.s essentially migratory - nay 
more tiiaii that, it is the Orff/f/oturtm of <*hissieal antlioivs 
- KSU[qK)sed by them to load the (^fJAir. (.swymq p. 140) on 
iLs voyage.s- ami in the eour.so of its wamlering.s ha.s now 
been know n to n;ai4i the coast of Greenland, ajid sev'eral 
thiies that of North Americui, to .say nothing of Rermuda., 
in every jmstance we may believe as a straggler from Europe 
or Rarlxiry. The [..and-Uail needs but a brief deseriptiom 
It looks a1)Out as big as a Partridge, but on examination 
its app»earance is found to be iery diM’cptive, aud it will 
hardly ever weigh more than half as much. T]>e ]»lum- 
age above i» of a tovvTiy brown, the feathers being longi-' 
tiidinally streaked with blackish brown; beneath it is of 
a yellowish white ; but the flanks are of a light chestnut. 
The 8^)Ocie.s is very locally distributee^, itfkd: in a way for 
which tliare is at present no accounti||^ 
upland and corn-growing diatric^tj 
of apparei»tiy:4.bo same charaqterv 
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the same may be aaid in regal'd to low -lying marshy 
meadows, in most of which it is in season always lo l>o 
heard, while in others having a close I'esemhlance to them 
it is never met witli. Tlie nest is on the ground, generally 
ill long grass, ami therein from nine to eleven eggs are 
<^oninionly laid, 1'hese arc of a eream-colonr, spotted and 
bloU'hetl with light red and grey. Tlie young when 
hatched arc thickly clothed with Idack down, as is the ttase 
in nearly all s))ecie.s of tin; Family. 

The Watkk-IIail, locally known as the 8kiddy or liill 
cock, is the lt<i!luis wivalirva ol Ornithology, and seems to 
be less ahiindant than the jaemUng, though that is in 
rtome measure due to its freijm.nting [»laccs into which from 
their .swam]>Y nature men Jo not often intrude. Having 
a general ri'semblance to tlie Land Uail/ it can be in a 
uionient distingiiisliod by its ]>artly red and much longer 
bill, and the darker coloratif)!! of its [)]uTijage the upper 
parts being of an olive brown witJi black streaks, fho 
brwist and belly of a .s«.»<Ry grey, and tlie flanks dull black 
barred with w'liile. Its geograpliical distribution is very 
wide, extc.nding from Icehind (wliere it is said to preserve 
its existence during winter l)y resorting to the liot springs) 
to (^hina; and thongli it inhabits Noitheni hulia. Lower 
I'lgypi, and it seems not to ]>ass beyond the tropical 

line. It never afFocts upland <Iistricls as does the Land- 
llail, but always jjannts wet Jiiarslies or tlie close vicinity 
of water. Its l«ivo-not(; is a loud and harsh cry, not cmi- 
timially rcpisitevl as is tliat of the J.and-lvail, but uttered 
at considerable intervals and so suddenly as to have been 
termetl ‘‘explosive.'^ I'esides this, whicli is peculiar to 
the (‘ock binl. It has a croaking call that is frog-like. The 
eggs resenjide th(»se of tlio ]n’(.!oodiug, but are more 
briglitly anil delicately tinted. 

The Mirie'.iN sju rii-snl' hails, whether allit «i to tlic former or latter 
of tln)si^ just montion«‘i|, ;n'(; far Uk> huumtous to lu re iiothrcd. 
Ifardlv any )»ari of the woih.l is witluuil a o'presorit alive of the 
gcjieia or J!u.lh(Sy aiul every coiisiih.i'uhle eoiuiiry has one or 


]><‘Thivj)s more of each — tlnmgli it lias 1 mh.ii the Inibit of .sysh inatisty 
to refer tlieivi to many other gem ra, the ehara<'it*r.s of which an* 
witli ililliciilt y fuuiul. Thus in alone Lhiec otlier .sju ch-s 

allied to Ci’f'.r oecni* nioiv or Jess almnilaiitly ; hi.il nm* td' 

thciii, the Spotted Kail or Crake, lias Is'en made the tyiie of a so- 
lailleil genus yv>/-<o/e/, aud the other t»vo, lillh* l»ii'<ls net innc.Ji 
lugger than Lark-, are eon^iilt.j'ed to forirt a genus Xajjnriki'i. The 
j first of the-ir, which iisi-d nut to be uneojunjon in ihc ca.stej ii j'ai f 
I ol Knglaiul, has a vi i v lu ar |■cj)^cril■.nt;^^.ive in t)ic Curolina Kail or 
Sura, /'o./; intulitnf, of Xorlli America, »)ft»m ihcic miscalled ilur 
tblolan, jusl as its F.'.iiu]»e;iu aiiah>gMie, jmnuufi, is in Knglaud 
idicn l‘*niu-d llic l>i>ri!Vel. Hut, joissiiig over these as well as 
.sunn- hrhuigiiig to ycii.ia thal can he mm h belici* defiiieii, and 
other stiil iiiine iiiler* -aiug lunu.' vif llu; Familv, as 
I (liiiuis, vol. iii. p. TCj.'i , Ciwtr v(»I. vi. p. :5 1 1 , Mu<‘U Hia (vol. 
i wi. i». , and < >1 vnit'j.Ms-, .v*ii. \sii. p. a few W(»vds must 

j he sail I of tle.r luon; i! j.slaii f. giuiip Jomim'iI l.y ilie Smit li- A.'iurji.Tiil 
j Ifrlturni'i^ and tie- Ahii aii aiiil liuiiaii t c.jiipi i.-.iiig foiir l>i 

! live .species, to vviiich the ii.ime. l iurui'l..'; " iias hei-M applied — 

1 from llic JwIm-s <;r lluii.^ i.if.-kiu iliii jiiuge tlicir i.)c.s. Tlimigh for a 
! long while placid among the .;(;ui ri, vol. \i. p. 71^, 

I their Osteology no Jr.vs l.han llnir hahiis apj.iMi- lo indii ate. their 
I alli-iiice willi the Kails, if lln-y In- in>l mi-Mibej-N tif ihe' Kainilv 

I Kii/t'iLc. ; Imt t-hev seoiii to lh«- evtiune n.oillti' alion of llj.it 

type ill adafdaLion to a'|neiii- Hie. Tie n again the i-niioa'- p.cnns 
I J/e.s‘/7i.; of Madagasejir, w hw>e sYshncitie ]'i:n‘e Ija', heem so long in 

i douhl, ln;s b‘eii referred by Prof. Alph. Milne- Kdw aids ■./ 1 , m. Ac. 

' XulurrU?, ser. d, vii. .art. 2; to the m ighhomhoo-l t.d ilu' Ihms. 

I though uHeriug some points ol‘ rcNemhlance lo the Jl- rons. Ou 
I the otlier h.'iiid tin; Jacanas ' \ol. .\iii. p. ndj) 01 / 0 / 7 / 1 /./, whirh 
i IVoiii their long !o»-s were unce ihnnglit to lM lun'.i to the Kails, are 
I jiow' generally adniit!.‘’il to bi* Limieoliiie. while tln^ genus Ai'Uiiuh 
i --the (.‘ourhui or Tampkiii of tlie Sontln in Lniieil Srafe^-■>1iH 
I oeeiipii's a very midetermined position. tUi tlm whole the 
j const itntc. a group of liir ls whieh, jiaitieiil.wly as legards llndr 
j relations to soU)*.* o| lier rein ivkahh' lorms, of which tlw Sun Kil tern, 

[ Ktu’tffnHn^ and Kagu, nia\ c.-p 1 . itilly l»e n.-imeih >\»11 

{ (h-serve greater attention from the sy.stcmali«l, and any i.>initlm 
1 logi>t in Want of a siihjcei. eonld haiallv limi one more likely to 
j reward his lahuiu’s if he weie only to I'airv tliein out in a judicious 
j way. ri.»s«;d on the t-’afe giuuud of anatomy, hut due. rcg.anl heing 
1 abo had to tlni extennd cliara. ters, hahiis. and other jieeuliaiitie.s 
I of ihi.'» multifarious group, a munograpli mighl he juuduceij of snr- 
I passing interest, and one llnit in its l/earings on the doctiini! of 
• evolution Would h«.' likely to prove a telling record. ' A. N.) 
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R ailways had their origin in the tmmwayM wliicli 
wc.j-c laiil than two liundrcd years ago in the 

minciiil di.stricfs of KngJand bu* llic (amvcyance of coni to 
the sea. fii tlio.so «]ay.s, hefore ]\lacad;inj, road.s bearing 
hijuvy trallic were with diilicnlty kc[)t in repair. This led 
to the [»hui of laying jdaiiLs or timbers at the bottom of 
the ruts a l/ctter conlrivanVe than lllling in with .sKmes, 
and then to laying rail.s of timber on the level surface. In 
H)7h tramways c(jnsi.*^tod of rails of limber laid ‘‘from the 
colliery to the river, c.xactly .straight and parallel, and bulky 
carts were made with four rollers titling the rails, wlicrcby 
the carringc was so easy that one horse would draw down 
four or live elialdnin of coals."’ The rails originally ^>ere 
formeil of scantlings of good sound oak, an<l were con- 
ncctod hy sills or cross timbers of llio sjime material ]»innc4l 
together with oak trenails, Ly and by an a«lditional or 
wearing rail, which could be easily renewed when worn, was 
placed aU»ve the .sui<|H:)rting rail, and it was then |H».s.sible 
to cover tlje cro.s.s pieces or sleeper.s with earth to protect 
them t'n“»m the horses’ feet. These ways, laid by periiiis’ 
sion of lixnil proijrietors, were called “way-leaves,” ft 
became a common practic.o to nail down bars of wnmght 
iron on tlie surfaces of the ascending inclinc.s of the road. 
These bars or rails were about 2 inches wide and half an 
inch thick, and were fastened to the wood rails by counter- 
stuik spikes. But the iron bars, not Iwing stiff enough, 

Formerly It (lettius to havo been a popular belief iu Kuglaiul that 
In aiitutiuv^rauafonueii itself Uito a Waterdlail, retniuing 
ttfawB haii met with several pt?r»ou8 




rails 

o;i tvam- 
routl.s. 


were coM.vidcrably bent A\lien the trucks wen* loadml. and 
the rtsi.sl.'incc wa.s rcdncctl but >liglitly In Km timl of a 
wcll-coii>trnctc«l dnnblc wcM.ulcn traniwn v. ’ NtMcillich.ss, 
while llie regular load of cnnis bu* one lnn>.‘ on iJn- coiijim-n 
road was l>nt 17 cwt., mi the. li;»inway the hvns(; could 
regularly take a l<»ad uf ll’ cwt. ( iron uus lirsl tried Iron 
incidentally a.s a material for 
rails in 17f»7 l>y the (Neal 
bpM.Ldnlo Irt/U (7in.])fniy. 

'riie iron rails wiav cast in 
j lengths t>f T) feet, f iiiehes 
I wide, and 1| inelies thiek, 

I fonneil with tlirce holes, 
through, whieh tiiey were 
I fa'^cin’d to the oak rails. 

The tramway wa.- «le\elojit;< 

I into the railway by the t m 
ploymeiit of cast iron llange 
'rails (fig. ]) to replace, tin 
j wooden rails; the (‘(•ntinuous 
flange or ledge on tludr inner 

1 ctlge kept the wheels on the track. The roa<ls were 
j then called tram roml.s, probably a.s an aVdircviation of 
trammel- road.s, the flanges of tlic ndls being in reality 
tmimnels to gauge the road and confine the wheels to 

^ The pairliest sysU'iu of way on the Baltiuiore fliul Ohio Hniboafl 
and otlipr raUvo; d.s in the UuLM States was a simple r<*)iivMlu<'t.loTi of 
Ihh wniipouml of n o(xl and inm. As the ends of the Imi h l»ecnnie loow 
and tuniwl upwanlH they were known aa “sunke.'i’ lu-uda.” Oi ciiMioa- 
ally they pierced the floora of tlie carriages and injured ptuicieDgeis. 
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the track. The leading objection to this system 
that tlie rail was liable to be covered with dust, 
therefore in 17)Si) laid down at Loughboroui'h cast 
“ edge rails,” raised aliove tlic groninl 
so as to allow a flanged cast-iron wheel 
to run oil them (fig. 2). This a[)|>(:ars 
to have beren tlio first system (d rails 
laid on cast-in n chairs mid on sleejiers. 

The rails were pinneil or bolted into 
the chairs. A w.onglit irtm rail wa.s 
]ia tented by Birk ‘iisliaw in IS 20, as 
the “ fish'Viclly ” rail, similar in form 
and mode of su[)[»(.»i't to Jesso]/s rail, 
but rolled in coutiimous lengths, 
embracing a number of sj»ans, \vi 
.stifleriing ledges or flanges on tin: 


was 

ssop 

iron 



Kn:. 2.- -The r;nl, 

under side. This form of rail gn‘w into favour. ft 
wt'ighed .‘3*^ Ih jx^r yard, and was laid in (‘ast-iron chairs, 
S}>ik«Ml down to square stone blocks at dd’eet bearings (.see 
fig. d). 'rin 


rail 


flang(.‘<l 


e«lgo 
the 

wlieel consti- 
tute the liasis 
of the whok; 
system of a 
railway. Tlie 
r.dU forming a 
line of way 
were placi'd to 
a gauge or dis- 
tance a] >art of \ 
feet 8.V incln.'s, 
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and two [laralKl dines of way wm-e .sjim.’cd u ith 0 feet 
between tlie inner rails of the ways. This interst»aee is 
|»o|mlarly known as the “six foot.” 

The henelits dcrive<l from the use of tlie tramway or 
railway for the tr;Misj»ort of coal .suggesItMl to reflective 
jiersons the cm|iIoyineiit of it for tlie conveyance (d' general 
nn'rchandise a ml of passengers. Kor tlie conveyance of 
heavy niereliandise inland Ihe canals little more than si.xtv 
years ago tiirnislied tlie juiiicipal means. Though there 
were three such water routes between Liveryiool ami .Man- 
ehester, tliey were, sometimes so erowdeil lliat cotton took 
a month to jm.ss fn.im the seaport to the manufacturing 
towns ill the interior ; yet the wflolo <d’ the mercinindise 
passing ludween Liverpool and Manchester did not average 
more than I ’JtK) tons a day. 'The average rate (d’ carriage was 
iSs. per ton, and the average time, of transit on the oO miles 
of canal was thirty six hours. The convi'.yanee of pa.s.sengi rs 
by tlie improved coaeli-roatis was com[»a,rative]y rapid, but 
it was very costly. The first great niovemeut to mend this 
state of filings wa.s the pJissing of the Aet in 1.821 for 
the constniciiun of tlie. Stoekton and Darlington Railway. 
( -oilier V railways were in evidence to jaove the liencdils 
of railway coinmunieation by steam -yauver. The Ifettoii 
.Railway, for instaiif e, in tln^ neigh bourhix)d of Xewca.stle, 
from the ((dliery to the river Wear, was 7 mile.s long, and 
trains of (iO tons net weight were taken over the line? at 
a .speed ot Lt milirs per hour. On the Killingwortli Rail- 
way an engine and tender weighing 10 toms drew a load 
of 40 tons at a speed of <> miles jH*.r hour, con.suining 50 
of coal per mile run, Wbil.st aniTnabpowxT only was at 
first relied on for working the Stockton and Darlington 


Railway, the Act provided for working with men and 
hor.se.s or “otherwi.se.” By another Act applied fo^ at the 
reipiest of tSeorge Stephenson, who iKicaine engineer to the 
line, the company w-as empowered to work the railw'ay with 
locoinotivo engines. 'Hie line, with three Viranches, was 
over 38 miles in length, and was at first laid as a single 
lino, with passing j>iai-es at intervals of a ((iiarter of a 
mile, the way being cou.structed with wrought-ifoii fish- 
belly rails, weighing 28 lb per yard. It was opened in 
September 1 8*2.5 'oy a train of thirty-four vehicles, making 
a gross load of about 90 tons, drawn by one engine driven 
by Stephenson, witli a signalman on horseback in iulvunce. 

'riic train moved off at the rate of from 10 to 12 miles an 
hour, and attained a speed of 1.5 miles jier hour on favour- 
able ]iarts of the line. A train A\eighing 92 tons could be 
drawn by one engine at the rate of .5 miles per hour. The 
principal business of the miw railway was the conveyance 
of minerals and goods, but from the first pa.s.'.engor.s in- 
si.sted upon being carried, and in Oc'tober 1825 the com- 
pany Vw'gan to run a daily eoacli, (‘idled tlie “ Kxperinumt,” 
to (.-arry six inside, and from fifteen to twenty outside, 
making the jourm^y from Darlington to Stockton and back 
in two hours. The fare was Is., and each passenger was 
allowed to take baggage not exct.-eding l i lb weiglit, 3'lie 
rate for carriage of merchaiidiNC was reduced from 5*1. to 
one fifth of a penny [ler ton [ler mile, and tlmt of minerals 
from 7d. to l.ld. per ton jier mile. The price of coals at 
Darlington fell from 1 8s. to 8s. t)d. pi i* ton. 

The Monklands Railway in Scotland, oi>eiied in 1820, Fjirliost 
was the first to follow the exampile of the Stockton and 
Darlington line, and s(n-eral other small Hues including 
the Canterbury and Wliitstable, worked partly by lUetl 
engines and partly by lo(roinutives- -ijuitrkly adopted steaiii- 
traelion. But the iiianguratu.m of the Taverpool and 
Manchester Railway, opened in 1S30, made the. first 
great impression on the national mind tliat a revolution 
in the modes of travelling liad really taken jikice. In 
1 838 a line was (pened between London and Birniingbam, 
and the first train aceomplislu if the whole tlistancc - I 12J 
miles at an axerage speed of over 20 miles per hour. 

The Loiuhjii and Cioenw ich, the London and Soiitliamp- 
ton, the (Ireat Western, Birmingliam ami Derby, lliistol 
and Kxeter, Kastein (Vmnties, Maiiehester and Leeds, 

(R-and Junction, Midland C'ainties, North .Midland, South- 
j’^a.-^tern, Lomlou and Brigliton, ManehesUu' and Biniiing- 
liam, ami Ldinluirgli and Clasgow-, together with many 
.small Bili.s, wen* all [*a.ssed within four years from tlm 
time of tlie passing of the London and Birmingham Bill. 

Thus ill the course of four or livi? years tlm foundations 
were laid of most of tlie existing trunk lines of railway 
in OriMit Britain. The original lAvcrpool and Maiiehester 
line, 30i miles in lengtli, now' fonn.s [lart of a network of 
lines, the pro]>erty of one company, nearly 1800 mih'.s in 
e.vtcnt, representing a cajiital invested in railway works 
and plant of .£100,000,000. 

Meantime the constmetion of the way w'as tlie subject Kindi of 
of mu(*h consideration. The fish-belly "form nf wrought- 
iron'rail was troublesome to roll, and .so the flat bottom 
or Aat-foot mil (fig. -t) was designed, 
combining a solid heiul with a tlangii 
base. This rail, with liole.s throngli tlie • 
flange to hold the spikes, was used to 
some extent, and was laid on longi- 
tudinal timber sleepers, and also (ui 
transverse sleepers. Tlie disadvant-age 
w’os want of vertical stifrnes.sof the system; and, if the rail 
was made higher, it w’as liable to roc'k on the sleeper and 
w’ork loose on the spikes. This rail, known as the Vignoles 
rail, has been much improved ii^ foriii and proportions 
and is extensively used. The bridge rail 
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because it was first laid on brid"t?s — was tliat first used 
on the Great -Western llailway, and is of a shallow section, 
])Ut wide, and ]>ossesstjd of lateral still- 
ness. The first line was a series of beech ^ 
l»iles, 12 inches square, driven into the Kiu. 5.— Tlic Iniflgo 
jjround, to which were i>oltcd at the siir- 
face les’^l cross balks of timber, one on e^ich side of the 
pilehead on whi<!h they were shouldered. Longitudinal 
Italics, IT) feet long, were laid on the cross Italks. The ioiigi- 
tudinals Avere (‘overcti with oak or (*lm jthniking senrwed 
down to the surface. Wlieii the Imllast was jtaeked under 
the longitudinal Italks, I lie .surface of the oak planks was 
jtlaned level, and the bridge, rails .screwed doAvn on them, 
with felt between. It wa.s .supposed that there wouhl Ito 
no yielding whatever, but a voiy .sliort tiuni demonstrated 


for power. The year 1829 is famous in the annals of rail- 
ways not only for the ojtening of the Livei'itool and Man 



lir.st high-.spee<l IncomollNe of the slauilan 

tliat tlm jtilcs fornjetl a .series of .solid re.sistancos, while lio].»ert Slepljeii.^'Oir.s ('iigiue, tlje, ‘‘ llorket/’ \\a> nunle 


Fre. 0. o.'igiinl liai joint. Ly AV. .AWiniis. 

che.ster lino but fur (lie iir.ention am] (‘uiislrii«-t ion of the 

mo'l'.Mi type. 


the balks between .s]»rang, and it. Avas found necessary to i under com})elilion for tlie Liveipn.il ami Mamlioter Hail 
cut .'lAvay the ]»iles. Transoms amuc llien framed into j ^vay, ami it gaine<l tIm^ |(^/.e for light iics--. |.uw* r, ami speed 
the longitudinals and .secured ])y strap -bolts, and the aAvanled by the iliii-ctor,'-. Tlie t wi) .'^toani cyllinirrs of the. 


A^ll()lc resembled a long laddia* laid on the ground. Light 
didereut sections of rails were tric'd in succession ; one 
section me:isure<l 1 1 inches in height ]»y 7 inches in Avidth, 
Aveighing 11 Ih per yard; and the last section 2;/ inchc.s 
high by ti inches A\ide, weighing 02 F) per yard. The 
screws wljii h held <1owm the rails were eounter sunk be 
jjeath llio wheoi-llangv.s, and nut-heade<l i>n the other side 
(s'.*e fig. <1). In con.se([Ucnce of the 

AV.mt of (h jilh in the rails, they bent A ^ 

longitudinally uruler the wheels, □□□ 

and till', liorizoniid tlangcs ciirleil ^=^'f 

up at lh(\ .siiles, while the holes Fi;t. 0. — Uridgi.' mil un 
through them bent into angles. One t'O-at Wcsti-ru Il.ailway. 


Hockt't'" Avere 8 inches in diameter, with lO.l inches of 
stroke, and the driving-wheels AVeie 1 feet 8.1 Inches in 
diameter. ' 'Fhe mgine weighed [ tons o cwl., the lender 
following it d tons I cwt., ami two jnadid l.•al•ri:lg•■s diawn 
by it on tlie trial 9 tons 1 1 ewt. : thus the* w«'ight drawn 
Avas 12 l<»ns lb cwl., and the gross tula I 17 tons. 'I'ln.' 
prcs.sure ol .^leam in tlie boiler was .su Ih ja !• sijiiar** ine'Ie 
.\n average .‘<j)i.*ed of 11 miles [ler hour was ariaimd. the 
greatest A'tdoeity ix ing 29 mili s per liunr : and the boiler 

evaporated ISj cubic b'et. oi- 111 gallons, of Avatei* pi-r 
hour. riic “ lioekijt possc;v>ed the threi.* eh niinits of tdli- 
ciem-y of tlu' modern h Koniot i ve., the intmiial water- 


lu'iulod 

iMib 


, surrounded fire liox ami the, mnltilubnlar j|m.‘ in the boiler, 
reimsly tried was to ero.-,s-board tin; longitudinal timbers • ora fiuud)er of .--inall t nbes in j»lace «,f one lirge tube; the 
oil the .surface, and thus tlie fibre wa.s maile lc.s.s yiehling. i blast-).»i])e, by wbidi tbo wa.-te .“stea.m (>f the engine Avas 
'riio di.aiblo beaded rail (fig, 7) wa.s originated by Jo.sopli ; exhauste<l U[> llie chimney; and the dinvl eomu;xion of 
Locke, and Avas first laid on the Grand Junction \ 

Ibiilway. It also weighed t)2 \h [K-r yard. The f 
two tabb^s were iMpial; tlie rail Avas more easily j I 
rolled lliau otber.-, and, l>eing reversible, it Avas j { 
in fact two rails in oiu?. lint as it Ava.s lai<l in 
ca.st iron eliairs tbe low< r table Avas ox]>osed t o Fn..;. 7. - Tlu*. 
damage under tlie bammering of tbe trallic; and dout»U^ 
many engineers were led to make the lower 
t.ible of smaller si/e. as in tig. 8, merely as a 
.snjiport, not as a .snri'acc to be n.sed by the wheels, Uns 
rail, wliich ueipiired tlie title of “ bull headed," Avas, like 
the fiat- foot and ]>ridgc rails, u.sed as a 
pro]) snpjiorted on its base. TIuto Avas a 
waste of nmtal in tlieso early rails, both 
tint foot and double-headed, oAving to the 
cxeossiA'c tbickne.s.s ()f tlie. Acrtical Aveb, 

Avbicli bas been corrected in recent dcsign.s. 

It Ava.s fonud, naturally, that rails won hi / 
not rest in their chairs at tbe joints, l^ut r 
were loo.soncd and bruised at, the ends by ^ 
tbe Idows of the trallic. Tbe fish -joint 


-'riie tnjll- 

Avas tlierefore devi.sed in 1847 by Mr W. jllpl-r 
Bridges Adams, tlie intention being by 
“ fi.sliing tbo joint.s to convert tbo rails into continuon.s 
beams. In tlie original design two chairs Averc placcxl, 
one under each rail, a few' inches apart., as in fig. 9. The 
joint A\'a.s thus sus]mnde.d Ix'tAveon the two chairs, ami tAvo 
keys of iron, called “fi.shes,” fitting tbe side channels of the 
rails, were driven in on each side betAveeu the cliairs and 
the rails. In subsequent moilificatious the fishes were, 
and they contixiuo to be, k>lted to and through the rails, 
the sleepers being placed further apart, and the joint sus- 
pended thom^^ 

i on rail- 


1 tbe two .steam-cylinder.s, one on each .'.hie of the engine, 

I Avitb tbo iliiving (»r ]iri»]n‘]ling Avliecls. on one ri\le. 'flic 
I .subdivi.sioii of the single l.'irgc flue, up to tli.ii lime in 
; general use in locomolis into a nnnil»er of snmll tubo.s 
j greatly acceb ratcil the generation of ."ti imi w il limit ad'.liiig 
to tliu .size or wciglit of tin* boiler, I hit the e\ap'»rating 
tubes Avon Id li;i\ e bt'cii of little av.'dl piaci ir.illy had thev 
not been .su])j)]eincnted l»y the b|;isl i>ipe, wbi*-!i. by ejoi’ting 
the .steam from tlie engine aft> r it had dom; ii.s wmk in the 
cylimler straight np the eliiinm y. e\i‘ilid a strong ilraught 
through tbe l)oiler aiul l ansi d a brisk and raj.*id cnml)U.stitin 
of fuel and gem ralii»n of lic.tf, 'fin* Inat Avas .alisorbcd 
with proiiortional rii]iidily lliroiigb tlie new ly applied beat- 
ing tnbe.s. 'J'lio blast pi|»e, tbu.s apjiliv^d, in ci»ajnm tlun 
Avifb tbo nmltitnbnlar lino, Aastly impooed the ca[»acity 
and ii.sefnlnes.s of the. loeoinotive. Ami, taking intu acemint 
the. direct connexion of the. .ste.im cylinder w ith oiii*. axle 
and jiair of Avbe.e].-, the improvemonl.s were t:inl.afU';'Mnt to 
a new' and firiginal inaeliine. Tlie “ Ib'ckct " .siil.seipieiitly 
dnwv an average gros.s load of 10 tons I •.•hind the temb'r 
at a .speed of miles ]>er Imur. 4'he ( id Killingworth 
engine, one of tlu*. earlier type of lixoinotives eon.strueted 
by (leorge Stephen.smi, Avoighing with its tender 10 tons, 
could only Avork at a maximum of fi miles jiei* hour Avilh 
nO ton.s. 

For many year.s engines belonged to t.Avo general cbi.sscs. 
fii one cla-^s llieie were six Avlieels, of Avhich one. ]»air Avas 
])laccd behind the boiler, typifu'd in the enginc.s of tlie d.iy 
made by Ilobort »St(qihenson ; in the other class there Averc 
but four Avlieels, placed under tbe Viarrel of tbe boiler, 
leaving the fired)Ox overhung, typified in the engines made 
by Bury for the J^ondou and Binningbam RixilAvay. Ex- 
perience demonstrated the disadvantage of an overhanging 
ma;^ with a very limited wheel-base, in the four^w'heeled 
engine ruiiinihg at high; speed; and now it is the general 
• : >, . ■■ XX, — 29 , 
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|>ra<'ticc to apply nix wliceig nt least to all ordinary loco- 
motive «toclc. The earliest foiir-wlieelesl locomotive con- 
Ktructed }>y ilolxn't Stc|»jn‘ns(»n and (‘f>. as an article of 
r{‘gnliir maiiuTjndnrc weigln^d 0 tons in working order. 
Tlie six wheeled engines ^liieh hdlowed weiglieil 1 IJ ions, 
fa the course of business locoiimtives of greater power 
and gn-ater weight were eoiistructed ; and there an*, loco- 
motives of the j»rese.ni time whieh Aveigh -I7i tons in 
vorki))g order, ami with the toiuler fall of water and 
i:o.iI about '() tniis gross. 'riiere are other engines of 
sper'ial design with twelve wheels which weigh in working 
order, with fuel and water, 72 tons. The contrast is 
muphasiziMl in the history of the. old Garnkirk and Glasgow 
Kaihvay, which was (Opened about the year 1829. The 
first engines of that line weighed from 8 to 9 tons. They 
had steam cylinders 1 1 iiiclies in diameter, ami hd'cet wdicels 
of cast iron, with a working pn'ssnre in the Iwiiler of TrO 11) 
[urr square inch. The ‘‘Garnkirk^’ engine used to take a 
train of three carriages, together wc igliing 7 t‘»n.s gros,s, at 
the average s[)ec<l <»f lb miles [>er luuir lu twecn Glasgow 
and Gartsherrie. WInm the old line, 8 miJes in length, 
wa.s merged in the ( aledonian If nil way, now comprising a 
S3*.slern of nearly 1000 miles in length, the ]»owcr of the 
engines Avas gn'atly iiicreased, arid at this day (iSSo) there 
are express pii.s.songt'r imgines Avorking over tlio same gr<>nnd 
having large cylinders of 17 or 18 inches in dimmder, and 
Avlieels of 7 aiid 8 feet in ^iinrnctcr, AA'eighing from To to 
•If) tons. These engines, witli .steam of 120 Ih pressure 
per square inch, take a gross loarl of 90 tons at a s})eed of 
from 40 to bO mihjs per liour. 

S'l’ATTsTICs. 

LenfffJt of Jl- til frays in the l-uifni The louglh of raib 

ways open for tratli-’ at ih** ( ud of the war 1851, twenty-live years 
•after tin.* oneiiing of tho Liverpool ainl Manelie.sttT Railway, was 
.S0r)3 inilos (of which nearly one-fourth was .single* line of way *, cost- 
ing about i;;ir*,r»00 per ]nile. In 1874 that niilc.age was doubled 
(16,449 miles, nearly one-h;>ir lieing oidy single line), e.t*aiiijg 
about .{‘;i7,n00 per mih*. Aeetmling to the latesl publisluMl return 
the length of railways rqn'ti for trallie at the end of ls83 nnnnmtcd 
to ISjfjsi tidh.'s, and tin? ^woportion of single line had deerea.se<l, 
being under b) ]>f-r ctmt. "Wliilst the. mileage open was imn’aatid 
at the rate of 420 miles a year duiing the earlier period (1.854-74), 
it W11.S only itnTeused by 248 miles ii year duiing tin*, later iurriod 
(1874-tS8). lint many miles of wav in multiple lia\e Ix-cn laid for 
tlie working of tratlic e»mcent rated on main lines, — 127 milcrt of 
triple line and 2S5 of quadruple, 'fhe largest .djare of multiple 
way belongs to the London and North- We.sterii Railway Company, 
wliieli owns 28 juilos of triple wav ajul no Jess than 11 1 of qmnl- 
ruple. The prineipal se.etion of this railway, SO miles in leiigth, 
between London and Rugby, i.s entirely in <piadruple, - tw'o line.s 
for gooths and two for passenger tmllie. Talde 1. shows the dis- 
tribution o. Ilu! 1.8,1)81 miles of r.'diway oiieii at tbn end of ISS3: — 
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The niilway.s Imre repre.sentwl were owm:d by 281 e.om|»aiiie.s (206 
in Englam.r and Walt’s, 31 in Scotland, and 44 in Ireland), lint 
tlip whole prnperty is worked by 123 eomnatiies.^ 

The If.ngf.'st mileage of r;iihvay workea by one company w that 
of the Cve.at Wc.sLtu Railway, whieh at ilm eml of 1883 was 2268 
miles. Next to this ranks the London and NorCv Wvistern (1793), 
then the North JvLstcrn (1534), the Midlaitd (LiSl), tJie Nortli- 
nritisb (l<)06\ and the Caledonian (877). The three longest inile- 
ages in Irohuid owiied each V»y one company arc those of the (rreat 
Xorthem (503), the Croat Soatlmrn and We.dcrn (478), ami the 
Midland Great W ostein (425). Tho four lurgeat English com- 
lakon together, work nearly 7000 miles of railway,— inoro 
Ibui half of the whole length of railways in England aud Wales. 
The two leading line* In Scotland, taken together, Work nearly 
1900, or two-tbims of the Avhdie length of railways in Bcibtlaj&<L lii 

, * Tt wpnld appear that Iws progress has lieen made in Ireland*'^ 

In Great HHiain onUigatnaiiou and 5M>noeutr«tion of luaiiiig^nl. ;v) 


Ireland the three loading linos, taken together, work 1400;— moro 
than half of the Avholo lohglh of THilways in Ireland. 

Cti/afal Inccstcif L'n^Kutlifirre per ^liir^ Ac. — The CA]nUl rnlsd.! f^apital 
for the eoii.stniction of railways at tho end of t.lib 1883 invested 

aiuouiiicd to alxuit A785,000,0(io, repre.senting nn e\q)cnditurc of 
£42^000 per mile open. Some smrdi portion of this cost hclongi# 
to lini;s in iiHjr.se of eou.stniotioji. '.rim money has hee,u raisird in 
the following projiort hnis 
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In 1857 the onlinary stock wa.s 57 per efiit., n$ against 37'4 per 
cent, in 1883; and the giiaifiii teed and pn ferential stock together 
were hut one- third of Urn. ordinary slia re ciqiital, wliile in I88i4 they 
equ.'illed it. Tho English railw;iy systenn .so far as enjiital h con- 
ei*nie.«l, has beeome adjusled l.lu^ rule of having rather less than 
10 per cent, (jf tlm eii}iilal in “oj)en stock." In l.S4,'» 46 the. divi- 
dends of livihvays ap])C:ir to have reaeheil a inaximnni. Tlio pre- 
cipitate inllnx of new liiie.s during the four years iVom 1846 to 
1850, cont*sl.s before p;irliameut, eoin])etitii.»n in variou.s forms, ;jfid 
other eaiiM'.s then e;niie in to di’pre.s.s dividends, jind reduced tho 
.'iverago jirojxolion of net, receipts in IS 10 to 2’83 ]*er eeijt. of the 
total caj»itaf ami lo.ins laised at tbat litne. In 1857 the percent,, a go 
of net ri‘i ei[ds h.ad risen again to 4 ’06 per cent, of the total eapiial 
und lonn.s ; and jjoI wilbsUimling llie oecumulatioii of piefereiiee 
capital and loans, bofb taking jtiveejh.neii of oidimuy »'apital, the 
available dividend on tin; latter irnTeased from 1 ‘SS per cent., to 
3*6 j»er cent. Since that time tlie average divitlend paid on 
onlinary capital has maintained its Je\el at It-asl, and it amounted 
for J8S3 fo 4‘()S ])er cent. The .’iveragt; tost per ndlir ojvn at the 
eml of 1883, ealeulated on the anioiint of eajdtal raised, witli that 
for 18r»7 added b»r eotnpari.son. wa.s as follows (Table II.) : — 



1 Mile.s 

1 eijM’ii. 

! 

Capitn!. 

; Per Miie 
: iss;?. 

1 Per Mile 

1 is.-.r. 

Kiul W.'ilen .... 

....! l:?.cio 1 

e,r.o.f‘i:.,8a4 



8«'<UlaiMl 

...J 1 



1 ’X.'.'.oO 

Irelitmt 

j 

44.|,h.C{ 

1M70 1 

1 i..*,«;eo 



78i,e-ji,:;i2 i 

Pi.DL'O 1 



The marked iner<^as'e in (’apitrd e.'?pemlitmc per mile is due to i-ht- Gost j>L*r 
mam iit improvements, station accomtnodiitiori, ri’cmist ruction, .‘iml niile. 
midtipli.’alion of lines. ( >f the great cost of Kiiglisli railways, indc- 
nende.iitly of the }>erinancnt iiiiprovemi’iit.s already notice*!, part 
lins brn iticurred in pai liamentuiy warfare, while miiclt of it is 
due to great and costly termini, and to tin?. eharaet*’r of tho earlier 
works of con St met ion in Knglami, where great c.xpcndilnrrt warn 
inenrixsl fur the wike. of Sfreuring long levels and very easy gradi- 
ents, until .fosoph Locke made a jiew' departure, .and constructed 
the Gnuid .Inneiion Railway on economic juineinlits by following 
in gn^&t part tlm conlonr of tlie surface. Eor this lino and the 
T.ondon and TJirmingham line, for which Robert iStcpheiisou w.a.s 
the engineer. Acts were pas.scd in the year (lS3.‘b. 3'hc hitter 
line Avas expensively laid out with tunnehs, viaducts, and heavy 
enttirigs und embankments, and cost in round numbtyrs £53,600 
per milo!, as agaijist .4:23,200 ]w.r mile for Locke’s line. 'Hie cheaper 
lino abounded in incljiios of from 1 in 85 to 1 in 265, Avhilst the more 
cxjM jisive line was rulffd 1 »y gnniicjfcs not 8t€(q»or tlinn I in 330. 

Locke reckoned uynm the suftirdoiicy (14’ the cngine-x»owcr to hike 
the train.s up the. inclines, and tlie fumou.s Crewe enmne wa» the 
outgrowth of the .situaiitm. Tho London and South-Western* Rail- 
way, w'bich cu.st £26,8t'.K) per mile, was laiil out by Locke to a 
ruling gi*mlient of 1 in 250. Tliere arc other instances of ccono- 



aiid other sttrop hIoix^s* Th*.si<los tlmsc there arc other c*h{;aply 
imido lailwayM in S«*otland ; hut there is only one S<*ottiah railway 
of the inonhmeutal class,-- -the Ediubuigh and Cilasirow, nearly 
dead level, with enonnously fix^ionsive works. On tlm Afetio- 
poliUn Thiilway system, 22 miles in leiigth, upwiirls of £11,000,000 
liuvf) }.)«H?n xiaid U]), or about £500,000 per mile. The eiionnoua 
cost of this line, as Avell as of the Mctrojiolitaii District aystm 
(18 iniJos Jong, costing £a74,(KK> xht mile) and the North 
Kystem (12 luUes long, costing £325,000 jkt inilo), is 
explained by Uio plfu’c and conditions. The original l^don and 
Black wall Railway, built, like the North I^inaoi^ A 

part on arches, cost £311,912 per mile. The ortdnsl 
Cheshire, and: liancHshire Junction Railway,. 
nei^hhonrhig railway <^mMnie8, ' 
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lu.riiiilo. The North liritish Hyst«‘m cost i::j3,oCK) jier jnilr. At 
tln^ foot of tho list Htood the ori'pnal Kast of Fife line, 7 miles 
Ion;?, with a rest of £1851 per mile, hut the c lM-jipo.sL liiie.s of 
coiisiilorable h*n;^tli are the Forth ami Ciy<le line, costing £5525 
per milo, nnd the iVehlea costing £5515 jn-.r mile, hoth 

.the.se lines have luvri tiken into the iiortli liritish .sysfeni. In 
Irelaml the Dublin ami Kingstown Railway. S miles long, a.su>rtiih.in 
lailway, eo.st £5.‘h000 per mile. The original Liim riok ami Foynes 
line, costing £5282 ]»er mile, is probably the f;he,;i|H‘.st piece of 
niilwiiy in the Ijiiited King^lom. 

The proportions of c*x]>emlitnic on capital .o-connt cainiol in the 
uh.scnce ot ilatH he e.\:ufly iletiMFnijKMl. 'riie following iiiav 1>h 
accepteil :i8 an approxinmt.e analysis of the averag*^ cost of the raib 
ways, as it stood in 1871 

Per P<‘r 

Law and ]KirllaiO'«jit-'try f.x:|iOiiscs .tif.OOO or .‘d 

(Mut COIIJlK'llSiltiiiJl 7.0<K) „ 

Wiwks •>r eoustnirlHiii jind ntfiljfMis •ViiiinM*’ 1 S,(.m* 0 ,, f*0 

lAiiwuuntivi) ftihl iwryiu^ Kl<*el; ;i,000 „ s 

IntciH jl nn ftki-’k, diHcoiuitM, IwiriUKtH, <.livi*UMi«U Inna 
rapital, ^Ve •’•.WK) ,, 17 

SCt.OOo UH» 

From this e.stini:ite it would apjwar that the net cost of ixuistnic- 
tion ami e^uipimuit \va.s JL'2l,ObO per mile, or about 58 per ernit, 
( 'ost of of the entire eo.st. The capital co.-il of the* worlxing .stoek i.s givi-n 
workiii'^ l»y the Lonilon and North- Western Railway <.'omj»any. Kxelmling 
.sfock. ii coiisiilerahle uuhiIkt r»f engines ami canying .spwk which had 

b‘'en »‘(*n.sti ncleil ;is d>i]«lit*ale si oek — charged to revenue, no doulit 
—at dl.st De<-.emher 1881 llie <|nanlilics ami co.>ts were as follows 

1 


j)ropoH.ioii« of rolling Stock for twenty -one leading IhitiNli railways 
:81r.l DecoinlM‘.r 18.88) are icNinbited in detail in Table 1 \‘., arranged 
in f:h«? order of the numerical projFortioiis which tiie cair^ijjg sjui k 
for tinliie bears to t he loi'annotive stock : - 


I : 


lUnilWHy. 


jDCOiuotivf'S 

1 ,ri 4 7 frJl'iiT.-? 1 

j.asscji;e*r e^vi viag.-iH t 

2,ll‘> Imnse !h*xi-m, s^tuinls' vans, iVc I 

.'n,Si7 Sttwk 


(€ 2 i»S por veliic]*-). 


1 Knolamj am» W’ai.ks. 



‘ Ml lrMjn.l;i;iii Pi iini't. 

X(»j‘th L‘M)«i<Mi 

Iji.intnn, ('li.urlijiu, .-Old PdVer 
l/>ip|cn and S.mfli \Vi-.,irjii 



l/<aid<Mi aixl Niirt>i'\V«*..iU : II . 

I. odditii, 14ii^hl<ni, and 
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■■ 
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1 11 

ftUiC. 
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‘Ml 1 

:a* 

;;(V> 

0 0 
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1.-^ 

J2 

1 

n* 

I,'. 

7 0 

17*0 

1-j 

s,‘. 

»il0 j 

la* 1 

1,004 

n-r 

.S,S7 


I'.X 

'1,'^ I 

L 

‘J. 


l.s 7 

‘.■.*1 

in 

21.7 ' 

U.S'tvl 


•io-o 
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■ i.':. 

2047 , 

■1.V0S 
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•21 t 

i .s 
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L'lO 
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lo:: 

' -no 

; 2-17 1 

T.07S 

rt S!*.‘ 

•J4-1 

21 0 

lOlc 

1 m,. 

■ :!■.». iO 


U.oi.' 

‘24 a 

Jl-' 


1 1 .77 

lOOS 
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:'.0ii 
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17-;; 

.114 

' Oi 

! 7^-1 

i-M:.4 

l.'i/.M.O 

-2 
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i 
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' J 
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! Is 


40 0 

i;-! 
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1031 

; 1 102 
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j 

ro,:.ra* 

’ T'MOs 

1 

::• { i 

01 il 

i 

i 

; L>!>i> 

i ssr. 


■ 12. IT,') 

4 2 0 

..•J 

• i;!7 

' » 1 

' l.iOJ 

32. 4C.-, 


; :.‘»'0 
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>ti7 

j 

: .d5»:.» 

1 

. I'-OiJ 

40,2'.;; 

, 44,.SJ:<J 

1 

:ooo 

i 

01 S; 


1 

: i(-o 


1. 1 

; vno 

22-1 

0-3 i 

47.S 

: itio 

' :;M 

;!.;.|0 


•2.*! 1 

r'v>i 


1 'V 

4'‘.S 


i :i. 27.’> , 

•jo-.s 

OV.l 


Rolling 

stock. 


Tot d 

It is to V)(! cxplaiimd with reference to thc.^io low r«*»tos of <’ORt 
that tin? original (?')st of the early working .stock .stands unaltered 
in the l.)Ooks of tlie company, whilst tlie whoh.* id' the original 
working .sto/k has been replaced at the idjarge of revenue by ciigiiics 
ami veliic]e.s of mod<iru design ami larger caiiacity. ]'>ivi«led by 
the 11 limber of miles (17h8) open at 81st. iVcemlKd* 1884, the lot.al 
cliaige for working stock is .at the lute. of .t‘if»80 xwr mile open. 
For neW’ working .stock maim fa ctu red by the .same loinjiauv dnr- 
ing the eigbteon inouilis entliiig 8]sl l)ceeml*or 1881 the following 
average sums were charg<sl to capital 

m Kicimiotivfi.4 with toiiderd or taiikM^ngiiie.s £1100 each. 

2'is velncles, ejirrhi>;e stoek as-fl „ 

2102 v»dU€ilo#i, stock 60 „ 

f\*‘orkiH.'j or tloifuuj Stork. — The working or ndling sRvk of 
r.'vilways consists €>f locomotives with their mu<lcra, '^»ass<*ug(M' 
carriage.^, horsc.-h ixoh, carriage Inviks, travelling po.st*othees w'itb ' 
their tcnder.s ami vams, good.s waggons, covered goods vvaggrm.s j 
cattle tnicks, coke oml <?oal w'agjjoms tiiiil.K'r trucks, Imlliist waggons, ■ 
And goods brake van.HL Tablo Ift. (iTOiw) show's lliat in Kiigland nml j 
Wales there is nearly one locomotive per mile of line ojarn, or for Ihc ! 
United Kingdom tfiroo engines for every 4 miles. The greatest 
waggon siot^ lM*,r mile open is to bo found in »S<*otland— nearly 
thlrly-oue per.milo- The propivtious of vobieles for trntMc of all 
for each locomotive averaged at the end of the year 1888 1 

Enjtluml and Wales 31*1 vcUielc« iK*r t^ngliw., 

acutUnd ; II II 

IrplMid 24 fl 


Here iht* number of vi liieles vuri'*.'* iVoiii 5 pu' ejigiiic uii the Midi*)- 
iM»lit.iii liailw.'iy, 7 on the Di.'.t ib.t Rwilvvay, ami 117 on the .Vortli 
London R/tilway - yll (d‘ tlie.so .speei.illy pusMiiger lines id di.n-so 
trath<r— -to 54 per iMigim* on the Nojfh-k!i.-<lern Railway, r»‘» on llic 
North British Railway, ami d.5 r>n tin? ('a)itloni.iij Railway- all 
llio.se Iw'ing .sjMieially Jims of minciril traltic. 

Trniti J/f/e.v i*h/i, LVNVl - Tin? nuinbci- of miles run by ]»»is.'*e.ngej Train 
and g«.Hal.sand mineral train.s, and the number run by inixetl trains, mib s 

vun. 


arc as jVdlow.s (Tabic V. ; : 
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t-h'i 1 1, • 

147 2t.8,«l*7,-jai:J 4, 
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The. mixcfl-truin miles ctnistjlnie just 1 t>ci cent, of the ttdal 
niiiiilH'r, uiid the milcugi's run l)V passeijg€T and go^als trains are 
nearly oiiiial. On an Jivcr-ago eneli mile of way was tnivcr.sfd forty 
times a i(ay. 'Inking thc-nie«nft of tljc numbers ofrngims for ibc 
end of 1882 and the end of LSSll as the average numlicr during tbo 
year, the train miles run per locomotive arc a.s lolKiws -.Table VI. ) 


Ivssn. 


I F i( 4 <lHnd uud MVUw. 
i'CMluind 

Ireland 


1 AviTujift NmuU-.r 
[ €'f Kiijiint'A. 

' 1 1 .906 

L»57S 


Train Mih-.s i)er 
Engine. 

IS,: an 

18,747 


Total . 


1 


14,:^00 


18..S03 


Total 3.?'0 ,, 

The axeesaivo protwrtiou of fifty -two velu«do3 per engino in Scot- 
land cOtaMsponda to tlio conimrativcly uxcMwivc numW of train 
MttkMi with gooils ami tuiuomlo, which arc 20 per cunt, inoro than 
Urn |i<vMiGngar«tmiu miles, whilst in England Umyurc$]Ku* cent. , 

. loaw, and in Ireland more than 50 per emit. lesa. The vaiious 1 An eiigine wh*;n iictnally on duty may aceomplish 120 train miled 

lit.— rS^immary uf tJiA QiuiufMif.9 of frorkinrj tit the emt of fh« Vwr 

^ ' “ I” 
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|u>r ilay, wliioli would Tualc<i upwnids of 40,000 por annum. But 
at any uioiiKUit Imlf tlio, cii^ms Tuay ba lakru ajii in rt-sm'e or 
nnnit^r nnaiir, whi<*h rf ducos tlf itvora^a pfrlnnirirurt! por oii|jfiuo of 
tin; whole .stock to soiuc 20,()iiO mill's js-r y.-ar, and the circuiu- 
stam es of luuuy lijios <lo uul: adtnit nl'.sncli av^crn^cs of mileage 
run. Taking; tho I wt nty’um' Ira-liu.K linos in dotail, lV>llo\vin|^ the 
sclivlion aboady m:id<* lo sliow Hio ipiantith's of working stock, 
the mnribor (A' train inil'.s run on Ihc ililfcront linos in 18S;i is 
shown, in Table Vll. .as lollow.s; - 
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: 
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Wil li ;r("MU 1 riiiiis 
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1 :j7c»,.67») 
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) ( 

U'./Pi 
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,17.1,272 

i,o.s',. i2-.; 
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.•.•■.e/jt:’. 


{':.nie 


' 

Mi.\e«l 

ST. 214 


I'oal 

04.1. so 


Wleiic 

lo:.i 

1 

Total goiii.Is aii«l miiier.ii . . . . 

.■>..0.1 (10 

*'!U4..6b; 

Total train milt-.s 

J.2I4..', .1 


Ballast (S iiiiles {x r fmiir) 

l,0l‘> 

T:b202 : i 

Sliiuitlfi;» (0 Jiilb-.s [MT belli) 


J. !•::!. 2 12 : 1 

Assii-tiii;' 

I : 11.2.60 

;i0i j 

Kim]»I V 

iSi,;ej7 

j 

Total eii:;iiii* miles 


0. I II,. Si . 7 ■ j 

BiflVrt.’nce of engine niiUrsi ninl Irani 

, ^ 


iiiile.s 

: no.o_>:> 

■ 1 . I 

DifienMiec |»t e.ent. (.if train miles 

1 ■ 0*37 


^'(H.•l con.iutipal — 

(.’olic 

^ 32.070 3 k.o.s 

! i 

i\»al 

11,484 -0 „ 

! 117.070 tonK 

J*er train milp rnu , 

42-4 Iti 

63-4 H. j 1 

,, engine mile iiiii 

38-0 til 

1 40'11 Ih : 

„ hour ill .sL»yui> 

304*6 tt. 

! 160*6 Ih i 

Cost, tor fuel twir tiaiii mile, ut Os. 6-.e2d.! 

per toll j 

Oust for fuel jH-r enj:iiie mile : 

i 

.... 1 

pSlil. I 


l*41«l. 1 

„ i>i*r hour in steam ' 

j 

6-40il. ' 

1 


111 general the Jiiiea of preponcleraMiig j'wissongor- train inflcs niii 
the gnsator number of miles per engine. The aniall mileage ptn* 
engine of the London and ^Ol•lU’ Western line, with a rclativoly 


small goods-traln niiloage, is jsnrtly exphiiinvl by tbe fact that tbisv 
ooinpiiiiy bad lil 4lni>licato locomotives in 1883. Kngincs rnu 
many miles iimivoid.ibly “omfitv,” — that is, without a tmin, the- 
pro]>ortion of the empty or unprofitable milu.agii dcts'iiding on tJie 
tr.aiHc and Ibc naliirc of the Jim*. A line with locally lieavy 
gniilicnls must have “assistant” or “pilot” cugiues iu readiucs.s 
to assi-sl the trains u]» the incline.'?, ami .siicli engines u.sn.'illy have 
to rrtmn cmpl} to tbe depot ; and in (;as<*.s of special trains I'inpfy 
cijgiiic.s arc run lo or IVnm the train, as the case may 
Knginc.s, c.sjiccially n.s.si.«taiit engines, may have to .stand “in 
steam” or with the f>tcam up ami the tin; in goml order, in rcadi- 
iie.ss to act wlicn n-ipiircd. Some railway companies regi.ster the 
wliolc time the engines ;ije iii ste.im, also ibc. as,sistan1., ballasting, 
.and cmjdv mileage run, besides the lime on iwlive duty .and the 
train miles run. 'riie. natLire of the duly of goods engines, wbieli 
is various, is also disi ingnisluid, .so as, in .short, to make a complete 
record of ihe work dune. 'I’liiis for the Manelnistir, Slnflield, 
and l.im oin.shire Railway Tabh' VI 1 1, (see above; gives the duties 
pel formed by the engines during the s<-i;und b.ilf yeais of isn/ jiinl. 
J.sh: 1. The* times of engines .assisting and miming empty are 
im liided in the boiir.s in .steam with tr:un.s, - ]);isseTiger and gouds 
resjH'etivclv. Tlieiv weiv .'ilioiif I Vo engines employed in sbimling 
and marshalling trains. 'I'be relative percentages of Ibe bonr.s the 
engines were in .ste.nm and of miles run on dilfeiviit duties in the 
.seetind lialf-year of 1.883 are given in Table I\. : 




I’ai?'»*n':'-r trains 

tJoeils ;UI *1 iKiiii-r.'ii tr.'UM.^ 

j r.-i.'.vMipT, .ctMiits, eiijii-ral trains 

' U.'itia.sl Iniins 

i .sltnni in'< 


! ffoiirs in sicam. 

>lIb>.SJilP. 

j 1 ’(•■:• (’(T-iit. 

IVt n.'iit. 

1 i 4'0 j 

1 


:'.V 0 
].L* 


77 0 f 

l-l i 
IV 4 . 


•As.si.sting , , 

K.iujity 

Stjueliie.' 


( in pass- f 

eiiy.rp, .I'lKul-:, aii'l - 

I. mineral li.’iins j 
i-'-.-U 


Tnlal 


ino-O 


i 

IW'O ■ 


'fbe pro)n»rtion of (‘Xtr.i engin;; mih'.ige to tlie work iione \\i 
balding gi»i>ds, minerals, and. jiassetjgei s varie.s very mm b on dif- 
ferent systems, aeeurding to the nature of the trallie, lor l-y far 
the greater jiart of it .arise;* in eMnne\ion wiili good.s and minerals,. 

^^Jliel| itself i.s .a very varying <(u;intily. The train mile, therefore, 
that is, tie; re\'«'nae.- piodm ing ttain mile - lliough it i-^ ihi- 
siniplest and liamUesl unit of piifonnanee, is not an rdisolnte 
measure of work done. 'J’lie shunting or rnar.shalliug of trains i--' 
an item not imUeated by ir.ain mile.ige, and yet it is bitrd work and 
n; eupii*s as maiiv lioiii’s ill ste;im as llie train mileagf'. Again, llll^ 

1‘uel 4-onsnmed, reckoned only on the train mileage run, atnonnis lo 
ft:; lb per mile run ; but, re« koued ou tlie i<*t;d mileage run by eugine.s, 
in wlihdi the extra milei.ge, wlieilier li.'ill.isiing, slninting, ora.ssisl- 
ing. is liard work, it auiouids only to il lb per mile i nn. 

(.)n the fioudoji and .North - Wt.-slt'rn l\ailwa\ in |s7 l the total 
shunting time was 013,472 hours of one engine - about the same 
a.s on tlie ♦Slielliehl Hue in 1 S.SM and on this work 171 engines 
were eiMistajitly eiDployud, in irslialling and <'las.^ifying the tr;iins 
in tie’ .siding.s. A like numb«n so emjdoycd on the Sheilield line, 
amount, to one.-lbii'*] of the total loeomotive .stock. • 

7 Vo Before tin; cst.iMislinn iit. of the railway from twenty pass- 
to thirty conches ran daily between Maiicbestcv nnd T.iverpool, i-nger 
Avliereas the mil way carried 700, OOO pas.scngers during its fiml traflia 
‘•igbteen months. Wberever raihv.ays wtic made tin; carriage of 
]».i.ssengcr.s A\ as found to be one of ..he most remunerative sourees 
of fi’atlu*. Ne,arly fifty years .ago Porter, in hi.s 7Vof//v .v,s: nf tho 
A'ffftVn (J8:>ij), estiimaled that in (Ire.it Britain 82,000 jm'Vsou.s daily, 
or 30,000,000 uer annum, tr.avelled by l oaeb an average di.sfuTiei;t 
nf about 1*2 miles each, at .su aA*eragi? cost of ,^.s. for eaeli pti-ssenger, . 
or r*d. jier mile, Avbereas in 1881 u]iwards of 000,000,1)00 jia.ss- 
eiigcrs travelh'd by railw.-iy at .a eost, taking nverage.s, of 10.ld. 
each, whieb at the average, rate of .say l.ld. jier mile travelled wuuhl 
repre.sent uTi average, length of 81 mile.y, at one fourth of the eost 
and in one-third of thu time required by eoaeb. 

Table X. sbow.s I lie total number of p.'is.sengi'rs of each elas-s 
eojivcyed in 1.883 • — 


1 Country. 

1 

1. 

Pirst Class. 

Class Tarlia- 

J menlary. 

Total. 

} )‘i)nghui(l unU Wales .... 

j 8ct>tlaii<l 

j IreUiml 

20,s|)7,s(l0 

4,TiH>.0.<2 

1 ,001*, 020 

60,OS3,608 ! 623,420.384 
2,.S.'i6,087 1 44,4at,868 
4,177.680 i 18,408,234 

012,401.768 

62,031,627 

10.284,862 

1 ToUl ! 

30,387,877 

00,000,784 : 681,«33,470 

083,718,137^ 


The profioitioijs of 7)asseug**i*8, indcjwmleiit of iteason- ticket 
;hoUhjra, W'ei*e ns follows (Table XL) 

1 Sf'aMAti-tfckct holduM fii ftiMition i-^EiiglanU and Wal«i», A7<),<Mk) ; Scotfand. 
37,924 ; Iivkucl, 23,440 ; Uitftl. 032.0&0. 
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\ Engirt r:<l Hn<l Wales 

. likiotljind 

j Ireland 

I Total 
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(Tlasa, 

Rooonil 

ClilHS. 

Ttnrd 

Clii.1H. 

Totnls. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

J'er ctMit. 
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9*7 

S.j-4 

mo 

9-1 

r.t 

8:C4 

100 

8-8 
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Tho ninnVtor of passengers eonveyed in the year 18S3 per mile of 
the mean leng1.li of railway o}M;‘.n during the year Wius, in Knglaud 
'H>,310, in Scotland 17,050, tmd in Ireland 7710. 

The receipts from pas.senger trallic in ]SS:i aic given in Table XII. 
(SCO below). Tho dochled i.iivj>oiidi*i*aiietj of tliird-class trallu; shown 
in thi.s table is llni outcoine of the work of ycais. In ISol upwards 
of 111 million j)a.sseMg«.‘is travelled b}* jail way, of whom Ui ivr cent, 
travelled l^y ftj'st, lU by sceomi, and T).*! l»y iliird r la.s.s and pai lia- 
uientary Ciirriages. In lb7.‘h Ihe year Ih IVuv tin? Midlaml Railway 
Company eeasod to cany secoinl-«.‘his.s passengers, ni»Wfird.s of 4.‘*.a 
million passengers travelled hy railway, of whom only SJ. per<-cnt. 
tiavelled hy lirst, 1.0 by second, and 7t».^ by third ela.ss eairiage.s. 
In 18S1 \ipwards of b*2:» million pas.«iengeis travelkal by railway, 
nearly six times as many as in 1801. i if these only ti per cent, 
were lirst and 10?i second chnis passcngci-s, \YhiIst the third-class 
nul parliameriravy pa.ssengers n»se to 8>‘U. Finally, in 1888 la.s 
il ready stated in Table XI- ), 80 per cent, of tlic jKi.sseiigt-rs were 
•tliiial cla.s.s. Tho same movement i.s e^vemplitied in the receipts, 
the mass of receipts gravitating lowaids tliinl class, us .shown hy 
the following ahstiact i»er mile open for the years already mcii- 
1 lulled (Table .\ 11 1. ) ; - 


Year. 

First 

ri.iss. 

See. itltl 
Clas.s. 

’I'liiol 

IS.’ 1 

c;m 9 

,cim 


IsV.t 


1 I'.'.u 

7.':T 

IsM 

'jos» 

; j'.Hi 

M») 

isSii 1 

i:''’ 

1 




’I’heso figures show that in 1801 fir.st and second ela.w.s reedpt.s 
togftiier made up two-iliirds of the whole rec»ipt.s fn»m pu.sS(*iigers, 
hilt, that they sDadily dei line«l in su<*ee.eding years, not only 
proporti»)nally hut alcsoliilely, — tJi" third-class receipts, on the con- 
trary, e.vliihitiiig a rapid ineiease, iiisornueh tliat, wherc'as in 1801 
they were exactly one-third of the whole receipts, in 18.83 they 
a?iiount«‘d to more than two-thinl.s of the whole. re<‘eii>t.s from pas.s- 
eng<*rs. The, reaction in lii>t-class naadjits is all tho moi'c‘. rcinark- 
abio because the numher <»f tlist-class passengers in 1.851 It.^ 
millions — was nearly tnlded in that of 187«1 was almost 

e.xaetly the .same as in 1881,- -about ;i8 millions; whilst, in 1 n8‘i 
there were nearly millnnis. 'flic explanation is f»robahly io he 
souglit partly in the, faet that first ela.ss laics have been nslijced in 
many <'as<‘s ami ('v]>re.s.s I’aiv.s have iiecn almost • ntirely aholishetl, 
and partly to the iiicrea-sed habit of faking third class for long 
journeys, .so tliat first-class journey.s, being shorter on the average, 
have. Inc ome less n'limncrative to the coni[»ai)ies than before. 'J'he 
tliird class is l>y far tlie, most rcinuuc'rati\ •• ]K»ition of the pa.-'.seng. r 
trathi* of railways ; nml it i.s dillicult to iindet^tand flu- policy still 
)•ursued by lailWay eonijianies m France, of discouraging third- 
class trallic. On those railways where fast trains do not take thii<L 
ela.ss pa.ssengci's, or third-elass <:in‘mge.s are dolernntly uncom- 
fortable and n*pal.siv4*, only thosj* travel who travel by nece.s.-itY, 
•or to whom muuey is no <»lij4-et. On the cunfrary, low fare.s and 
comfort. aide carriages invite trallic ; they may almo.st bo saiil l<i 
create it, a fact wliicli has long been recognizisl by the nune in- 
tellig“Ut. of railway man.ager.s. The liigh spe« cl of express trains 
- fnjin 15 to 50 miles and upwards per horn - i.s, of coiir.se, ah 
additional indileement to Iravid. On certain lines there are, only 
two cla.sscs of i-arriagc.s, -(ir.st aiul third. The C'aledoiiiau Rail- 
way ( ■tuiijuny wais the first bi adopt, aiiout thirty-five years ago, 
tlie system of two ehi.sses only for lis-al main-line passenger tratlii*. 
Tho (Ireat North of Scotland Ihiihvay Company optan-d its line in 
1854 with only lirst and third ( lass carriages. The Midland R iil- 
vvay Company, as already noticed, ceased in 1871 to run si‘cond- 
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cla.s.s eaniag(?s, at tho .sam(^ time readjusting and lowering tin? fares, 

— tlic revi.seil iati;s being l.Jd. and Id. i‘es|M'ciivcly per mile fur 
fir-st ami thinl class. Tlic result was tliat in 1875 *27^ miliion 
p.a.vseiiger.s travclJccl on this raiiw.ay, — nearly' 5 milliuns mon> ilian 
in 1873, before Mi« cliangi? was made ; whilst in 1881 then; wen? 

29 million travellers, of whom 27 millions wa-re. Ihiid and only 
2 millions lir-st class j*a.ssengers ; and in 188-3 ujjwards of ol million 
passengers were carried, of whom 2'l.t millions Were of th(‘ third 
and a. little over 1^ millions of tlie first class. Tlio gioss ree* i)<ts 
for y>assenger trallic on the M idlaml^lvailway weie^ in i-ound in.m- 
ber.s, £1,000,000 in l.s7:h .tl, 787,000 in 1881, and £1,901,000 in 
1.SS3, whilst tie; ju-rceuiage. uf working e\j»enditure nniiuined tin' 

.same. On the whole, it .ip[)ear.s funu tlic results of this grand 
exjs-iiim nl iliat tin; eli.iiige. ha.s siic. i.-rded linam ially, whilst there 
is no ihnibt that it has .stijiiulaled the pro\ ision hn- rtiid develop- 
ment of third-class travelling un otle r lailways. 'i'he graviialion 
of Irallhr to the lowest level i.s ii ii'juoi ioualde ; and it i.- aided 
hy ihi; fact that third- ela.ss c.arriagiss have liceii (1.88.'’>) for some 
years run with nearly all trains, fast as well as fdow, and that (lie. 
largeiic-ss 4.)f tilt; number of third class pasru iigers has fuivtMl ujuiu 
the managtonent of tlie ecunpanics im])roveiii» lits in the |M;»puUir 
ida.ss of carriage. A.s t lie downward inuYcue nt of tin; ehissi s cun- 
tliiues the on f conn? will most likely be a g* ntMal i eduction of tlm 
immbi'r of classes to two, nominally lirst afel fhiid, pra<iically 
lirst. and .second. On Lst May 18.85 .second i-lass c.iiriagc.s wen; 
aholi.viln.'d on the hiamdi lims of tlie Cn-at Xo'ttln rii Ihiilway ; 
and, if the ( \[ienim‘nt answers cxp(‘ctation.s, se. ojjd-cla.s.s caniages 
will he aholi.shcd on the entire (I rent Nurflu rn .sy.stem. 

The returns to the iJo.aid of Ti:uh; do not sup['ly material lin (foods 
clo.se iiiialy.sis of goisls iraflie. 'fho (piautiii'S of minerals and fraflic. 
goods (O' general merchandise eouvcNed in 1883 wcie as h»llow.s 
•Table XI V.):- ‘ ’ 
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'rhe receipt.s fnuii mineral and ge»ods trallic in 1883 arc given in 
Tahh XV. : 
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These, .siatisiics of nicK luimli'.c and miner.al trallic .show that 
npw.iid.s of 2ou million tuns were cunveyrd in IS.sii in the l.diiii-d 
Kingdom, seven l«‘nlhs of whii’h were mimral.s. Tii l8r>7 71 milli«in 
tons W’cii* conveyed, nf w hii li milv two-lliird.s cunsistevl of minerals ; 
whence it appears that a iiiojc rapid devehjnnenl 'if mineral tiallic 
than (»f general mcr«-hamli.se took place; in the interval. 

Tie; whole of th(i receipts directly earned mi tlu’ milway.s in Recrijitd 
18.8;'», with llu.i miscellaneous nas-ipls derived from i-eui.s, tulis, 
navigation, ,stc;im boats, Ac., are luonght tugeilier in 'I’iihle XV I. 

(.Sfc below d'lie nieeipts ]nT train mile fniin ]ia.‘*.seijgi'rs .-md lia>m 
good.-; :in(l mineral triflic. are reckoned evelu'-ive of tin* receipts on 
railways wairking mixed trains; hut all the reecipfs per train mile 
for ]iasM;ngers and got.id.s together ar(' iliv idi-d hy the folal niile.'ige 
run hy all trains. In the last column the gross icrrijCwS, including 
miseeilaneous receipts, are diviih d l>v the loial train mileage. 

i IiK’Iniling rroju ii’omI'Is not cl;issilii.-»l. 


Taiu.k XII. - /iVcf //(/.< /Vton 7V/.s.v a. 7 c/* TrajJi'. ia 18.8.3. 
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First Class. 

lL*ei ipts fmin I'jtsai 
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;lig(;i*s. 
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TickelK. 

ToIaI. 

•3 0.aZ;.,:: MiiiH. 

11 rt - * 0 • 
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£2‘2.0r,i»,17:i 

2, 401, 4 14 1 
1,278,.*S0.5 1 

390.742 I 144,021 ! 

J2(\147 ! 118,3(;8 

£2.5,104, S.SI 

1 2,.ss.5,i:v 

1 1 6 I.s e,75 
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Total 


£3,32U,T44 

£17,074), (Hit 

£L092,.^9l 

£25,742,452 

1 £3,0e5.;l.W j £740,920 

1 £2(»..50.S.7:-5:i 

■ 1 

Averap( par inila oi>en i 

Frop<>i'tion per cent, of tiroes total 
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1 £91 

£1878 

1 £lii2 ! ^£40 

' £1.5S0 
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Oftlio toliil n‘r.-ripl.s f'lr ]iassou!^':‘rs ;niil ;;oo'ls, ^oo«ls broiii^lil oti S j Tablo XIX. • lirlow ; I'iOitaiiis o siiiimioiyot tlu* I'A'ja'inlitinv ol tlir Woikirtp; 
|»i*r iiiol J »a . -A.-if nul l's 13 ‘J. In 18.'i7 I li'* I'ropuiiiosi.s \v« n‘ iMvirly •_ railways nf lli<? I'nitnl rm- thr yrar iiS.s;J, with tlio nitr ‘‘.XiKMi.st-s 

llio saiiio, --5'i aii'l -t I piT nN;p'‘i*tiv'lv. L’or tin* iliria* I of t'Xp«'ii<liUiri* «il 'lilli'ifiii kiiul.s jut tniji/ iip»*n iiiul por train inilo 

•loins srparati'ly Ihr ]».>ii;riila,u[< s Ibr I SS:'. ui ro ( Talil'.: X\'I1.} : | mn, ami, in .'uitlitiim, llu* joopoi lioiial rxpomlituia! of the tlilVoront 
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'J'lio avrragi* Iratllc n'ci ipls pi>r Jnile <)|kmi in 1S>^3 were •listriloitfil 
lii.‘tw<a*n the lliiei- k iiii;i I'.Mns as .shown in 'Tahli* \\ 111. : 




1 I'er aveiam* ] 

IVt Mile 



Mileupi'ii. 1 

per W'-eU. 


.CMI'i 1 

.C.S4 •;» 

to.' land . , 


•J*UP 

li:;4 

4s -:i 

21 -.S 


Tuifil 

. ciitsva ! 

.eVO'O 


TV.tal, X':,: 

1 -j 

C'-3 


kiinl.- in jiarl.s ul’ the tnlal woikii:^ ('X]n Jnlituro. Tln^ Inaiks of 
<*-\pi'mlituie uiv i.liussiliisl in this liiV'h..* in oiiler to si'pamtL' diiirt or 
really work jiij/ ex |ien‘ lit iin.* liom wlnil. may ho ealh.a i.oiitin^' iiL or 
im hltMitiil e\p4‘.nilitnio not. e.ssejitial to tlie w(*rkin«; of a rail\\a.v, Ui 
rail's, duty, • ompens;»|.ion, \e. Thr dir«‘i:l or essential wovkiinj; i. x- 
jM'inlitutv is thus nnwaids uJ' o'2 inillions stt i!in;|i, or iSrJ per ••eiit, 
<•!’ the wliole e.xpemlitnro, 'I'he anionnt ami proportion of the m i. 
reoeipls are shown hy dedm tiu*^ the total Morkint,M‘x[»ein.Utuio from 
tin*, total reevipts, as iimh.r : - 

Pit Ir.-tiii rnile. 

T'ltal ivis'ipts e7l.(y«2.?70. oi .''•.s. '51. J. KH;> percent 

(Ju».s:j win'kin^i: e.vpt!in1it.iire , . . . 37,a'.i'.>,.;a»3 ,, -Jh Phi* m e- n 

Net n*ei.‘ip1s t;;i;’.,e.P3,V0S Ul, ,, 47 4 ,, 

Tin* het receipts a^.■^iIahh* I’or pfiuiient of dividend are ei|n.-il t.o 
pel eeut. on tin; paid-np e;\pital, and they were, dispn-sisl lor 
1S83 in the folhiwin;; fashion ; 

eqi.u* Villen t 1i.» l OS per eent. 


TliOMi <|nanlities Joi 1.8.S:' are proporl i<»nally fur tin- three kiin^iioins 
as 1, 2|, 1. Tor the \ear l.S;'i7 tln^ eorr* .spondin^ ainount.s were 
its A 2, 1, so th.it tip! ;;ro\vth of traltle in the intt.M'val ha.'s been 
I'realer in Kinjlaiid tlmn in , Scot laud, a?id greater in Seotlaml (liaii 
in Iielaml. 


On Moiinary enpital Cl 3, 7 

On .!.riiamnt.«s«il aniJ jirefciYTitial 

eapiliil 13,aOL7P7 

On iX'iiiivS mill ik‘U;nliirc i^lock . , .s,3' l,V»4Ji 


4-31 


Total 7).nvini.‘nts r.:'.!, n «i 4*41 „ 

Net: ttMiilnhle re'Ceipt.R . . . . i.*.*’.:i,r.(ei,708 ,, ,, 4 “JO ,, 

The. total distrihutii>n, it .•it>pear.s, e\i.eed(*d 1 lio av.ailalde not 
, receipts fur the ye.ii by nearly .Cl, 000, 000. Iti I'xplanation of tlm 


T.Mtrjc ,\IX. • Sftifisfir.'ifyfI“J.rp'‘ii<lif.ar(‘ /i>{' the l^intftl Kiin/ftoin for 1883. 
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i gx^hwl^w wyelptB otj railwayn Iq ch«€« whwra the traffic i&e«iveyM by ^ 

» Kxchvsivtt of £51.835 nsjeivrd by the 
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apparent ditjf^epaiKrv it may 1)C stated that some conijKinies had 
invested a portion of tlicir eapiUil in the stocks and Hhares of other 
companies ; tlmt interest is oecasiouiilly jMiid on tlie capital of coiu- 
nanies whose lijies are not open lor trallie ; and tliat interest ou 
Joan capital is not always ])aid out of not iNirnin^s. The appropria- 
tion of the ^ross receipts to working cx[)(*?j<liture ami diviiicmls, 
acconling to the tahiihitcd statouieiit of e.\j«cjnlitiijv, is suininarily 
as folJows, in parts of the gross receipts ; - 


Ti r eeut. 

Maintenance of way, worlis, &c '.05 

L(K:uiii<)tive imwrr 131 

Maintenance of can ingcs ani] wag^'oji.i 4'G 

Tragic ejciK-nsirs 1 j-8 

tifiicral ctiiirm*s U-3 

Direct exiHMnlitiire on wurkiii}' J 'os 

Cunliut'oit cx pc inti lull.* on workiii;» V'ii 

Tolal working ••viiiMi'li! no* 

raymi'nt.s nf intcnsl anil diviilcinl.s 47‘t 

(I'ross n-cciiit.s 100 


Omwili 1’ho statistics of Irallii* lelniiis of railways in tlie United Kingdom 
and dis- Rinee IS 1*2 indicate a reimu kahly steady and rapid ijierease of traffic, 
trilmfiou Jii 1.S12 tJie. total recc-ipts ainoiinted to upivaids of .i‘4,25o,000. In 
of trallie. KSrf2 tliey were nearly .t'ld,000,UOO, and during ilie thirty-one years 
following they are given at inli reals as in TahJi? XX. - 
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Yr.-ir. 
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r«4.;il ItL'ceipla. 
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Thus the receiptH were i|uad!’ui»)ed during the lliirty years from 
18f>d to LS^'h whilst the imlca.ge of lailway <ipen was increased f»y 
two and a half limes, 'flie receipts )M‘r mile im'reasod notwilh- 
standing iln ir continual dilution )>y the acce.saion of new lim-s. 
'I'hcse results, taken together, indicate the inherent elasticity of 
the. railway and its seemingly incxhamstihl' resources. 

Of the liiain trunkdirics, wliicli constitute tin.* foundation of the 
railway system, those svhh h <*ofivcig« towanls and t(;rininate in j 
fiondon the metropolitan lines -arc more important than the 
provincial linos. Tjondon is the grc.it hcai t of tlic country and i:? 
the chief centre of eominercu ; mon f)vei, rho mctro}Mditan railways, ! 
taken together, [>os.ses.s a grciiicr v.irii'ty of iratlie tliuii uthcr.s ; i 
htmee they are .sel'-eted lor diM’u.ssioii illustrative of Die growing j 
magnitude and distribufion of trallie. Dji tiie nine metropolitan j 
railway.s, including the London and Iflackwall and the. Nortli 
London, in o]KTatioii in isr»4-v)7, 'fa hie XXI. show.s the receipts 
for thc.se four ycavs - and tlie receipts for the year 1^83 derived 
from the twclvi; uietiopolilai. eoinpanies then in operation arc 


addl'd for 

<-onip.nisou : - 
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i 

i Averft;;e j 

i Miles <»!>■«• 

' 

Total Ueeeipt.v 

lteci!iplK 

1»(4- Mile. 

Uceei 
|»*r Mile 
|>e.r Werk. 

1S.-.4 

: . 1 

i:i>.;;.*.4.42.7 

1 :i;:’.rt27 

£70 

ISiifi 

; 2UiV4 

'.','.*20.ii0'i 

:;724 

ri 

is,7<; 

27 7 . S ; 


3SU] 

r:} 

1S.07 

28.‘’i4 

JO.: 1 : 1 . 1 m 

37‘.»0 

1 7.3 

1S.S3 

i S'ilO j 

4:i,;'.s'»,i>'.2 1 

M)17 

j l»t> 


In the early years IHoti, for instance - the metropolitan niil- 
way mileage o^mmi constituted oue-thinl of the total mileage 0 |»e?j, 
tvliilst it produced nearly one-half of the total tntMiu receipts of the 
United Kingdom, insomuch tliat tlu; receipts per inetn»politaji mile, 
were two -fifths more than the avmage total re<.'eipis ]M.*r mile. 
Recently — in 188u -though the meti'opolitan mileage, open was le.ss 
than one-half of the total Tniloage, oj»cii of the United Kiiigtlom, 
it earned six -tenths of the total receipts ; ainl the receipts per 
inetrorwlitan mile wore ono-thinl more than tho average total on 
the whole mileage of the countiy. l^nstly, the increase, of I'cccipts 
of the niotro]xiVitan lines is greaUw than that of the entire system. 
Whether, therofoto, the incroasc of receipts be coin)xired vvith the 
total receipts or with tho miletige op'ii, the tmHic of tho metro- 
politan railways Increases the most rapidly, ami it Is also of the 
greatest al^lnte magtkitude. Bxit, to bnug out clearly the relativo 
unportance cuhI progress of the traffic of differeut distrieis, let us 
separate what may 1)C dtstingnished aS: the coast lines to the south 
and east of tiw metro^isp^the Oi’eat and the railways 

ioUth of the Thames-— from tho ihteiior iuiee to the north and west, 


the Ureal Northern, Midland, Xoilh-'We.siern, Un'at 'Wcst'iii, ;iipI 
lilt; three locul lilies, tbc Norlh J.omlmi, Metropoiiiiin, .md DisirirL 
The ivceipts may be ctnreKpeuidinglv cla.^sitie.d ami comjnocd \sii!\ 
the- ivccipls in other parts of the UuUed Kingdom < Table X\ll '; — 


1 

YeJir lb67. j 

Year 

l.sv;;. 

1 Duvlrirt. 

' 

A I'.'t.LW 
Miles wjM'ii. 

l;ee.«.i|ifw 
j-rr .Mile. 
])er Week. 

AveiHge 
■Miles itpen. 

lit-eei p( 

n*. r M li** 
l*«*i* Week. 

! 



Miles. 


' Mel r«»iioliT.'iii iiiO ndr lirn-sJ 


.-t-si’.-.'i 

02:a; 

AlO.v*) 

M(‘i ru[Militiiii e«ia-’l lijt<‘.>< 

Dlker lilii-s iwil iu- 

12 ly 


24 Ki 

OS 0 

• eludiMl ill fill* iib'jv I' .... 


' i ' ■’> 

4 IS* 

Ttc.'i 

.Sei»lti.-j}i raitwa'. .1 

li-.i 



.^0-1 

Iri.sii luilvous 

1041 

, -..o 

24. sj 

22-1 

'Thi.*« coin paint ive .slalcimnt .vhow'i 

:-oJiie strung i nnt r.isf 

. InLsr.r 

the deiise.st trallie in Kii 

.^land, avcj 

a;*;iiig .t.Sd, 

iMs., over 

ITiL’i niile.s 


lay to tljc m.»rl.li and wc.st of tin* im*! mpolis ; llw i;iiiway Tiallic «.»f 
Ihe couulry wa.s very p.irtially dl.-sti i)»utcd ; ami. taking l.on*lon a-; 
tlic greaf foeii.s, tin* Irallic ra<liali*d .ncl foiiscjgcvl in all iliicctiiuis, 
with dcj leasing jnli iisil v as the di.-lain c lie c- ntp* im r'‘:e-iC'.l. 

Ill the year LSS'l on ilie conti'U v, wliil.'^l llic mctioj oliian trallie 
»‘<nitimie<l to be the dcns\*.-.t, tin* Ir.itiic of the. nu‘tiO]ntlit in c'vi.-t 
lines yw-r milv^ t)}»« n had advamad so rapi«lly as esm n.k sui pass that 
of the iiitcrim- met ropoHt.an lim s,- -llie icti i)its l)i ing c '.'8 per mile 
jw-r week agaiiKst CV(>. '1‘hc rapid developmcnl ef tin* MJiilln iii lines 

pa '>.*«• tiger traffic is, as will Ik* ;^ll 0 WM. ihci .iu.^ic of the ‘'•real advance 
111 ri'ccjpt.s. Fnrf.liei* insight into the conipara|i\e ci'ndiTions of 
interior and coast liiic.s may be gor by taking foni- gn-al inland 
lilies ILcat Nortlicjii, (In at W’c.slern, Midland, .'ind London and 
.\ortli - Western), which arc Jiin's of pi cp<»ndcr;if ing goods ami 
miiicr;il IralTic. and contrasling flniii with four great coa-,t lines of 
preponderating pas;-c]jger tialli'- 'S<‘Ulh-I‘.astc) 11 ; l.oiidoii, Uiiglitoii, 
and South (.'oa.sl ; Lomioii. t’lialliam, and Dover; and Soiilh 
Weslenil In the annexed lalih* 1 .\ X 11 1. ; f«»r the average fare 
per pa.ssenger is ealeiilaled lui the assuni[*tion that lli** faie.s llu ined 
80 p<*i* iciit. of the wlioh; icceipls for p.’isseiiger tiain.s. ami the 
average length of ii }>a.s 8 ciiger’s journey is got by (.d;iiig }>ei cent, 
of the ]»H.si><.*ngers as third cl.iss td Id. a mile ami l.a per cent, a.s 
first and see»>nd class at l '|tl. a mile. 

j I’lair Mctrt'jS'lil.'in ■ Four M» iri'peViinu i 

i liilci'icr Kail'.va\s. , Kitilsvu\s. 1 

j Periiiili; IVrniilc! 

I •>}*.!). I • f.l»L*lI. j 

Avera;ie miles oj MU ! C.. l.si) , I,;:.'' I 

I'lisscnj^ci* li:uii miles I uri .'>•1, 22,<>0'k(.i'.ii. in, 370 ; 

(jd'xls aiiU mtiM’itil liaiii miles j 1 j 

run ; r.:kr;i;::,.i;*.*j 10 C'.* I r. m;:.:*.':: 

Tiitul im in miles run | J jsa».s'.*,iCiCi la.e.i) ■■ 

XiuiiIkt of j>;r<rtcli; 4 cl‘s 0 . 

Ti'ii.s uf j;ooils and mincrul.s ; i 

e.co'cyc .1 Pi..s:o. 2 .‘-s' . l.'.:M 0 10 .: us.o:*:’. t 

Kc<*«*ip(H IViMii ^-.'^.•<seng.‘l• tinflltr ! .01 L‘.’3 1.0-17 .t JL-l.Ior 1 

rn>|>f*ri ion of liaal l•eel•l^)t.^ as 0 jMU ocnt- .. 7'.; jn rcrut j 

i;ceeiiit .-4 i*cr train mile .... I -.Is, o’Ui'il. 1 •()'.•( i. .. [ 

Avei.*i;.M: nreij't j-ci* fta.s.M ijfjcr j ]s. 4*s>..|. .. J0 0'*‘l. .. 1 

.Avcrav'c fare | Js. I'-OOd. .. j .s*lld. .. j 

Ai»l*roxi^nati' HVcrH;»e Icii^tli 1 j ' . j 

1*1 p-asscngiT jonnicy.s ^ 12 inili s .. TIimjcs 

lii-Cf ijiJs fn.in .Vc ; .el7,Sai,n‘7 .t2,Ss2 ^ :tL',2n-J.l:i7 JLl.-jOG 

I'l-iipoitioii nMola] ji-<'ci|»ls ori lirM ccc.l. .. ''.?7 7 }«*r«'i:nt 

llec.cipl;^ l»*r nain uulc . . . . ■ ; .. : c,.s. .v-.ii>|. 

.A v» rage rcccii»t j'cr t«jn .M'*. ‘.cO'.hI. :: 1>0<I. 

TuUl iweii.tji ’ .-Cta.OS ! .CT.l'io. i'.V ' 

r« r train Uiilc I Is. i I (Juid. ! .^is, ."iJ'Ml. 1 

Diivct workiiiii I'Nla'iidilnn* .Li:',4Cii,{)oo jt'J, 170. .ea,0'JJ .'.wtr jl‘ 2,C;!3 1 
IVr train mill* ■ ‘Js, ' i's. •/'•(>. 1 . j 

SiMSfiai ncl rec.-iiiis 

iVf cent, of lotal n-ceipts. j iiiCe.O .. .'.■i .lS .. i 

iU'ceii'ts per train inilr ... 1 2s. 7‘70-i. 2 -. iriiCv.i. j 

Cnpitnl iTii.sctl 1 , i:to.;is‘:.*_'e 2 . 771 ; ; 

Net r-* ’ei|.i.s pcrecnl, of caj'iial ."vOn 4 ..0 .. ! 

The eua.d lines, I.H.*in,g lVi*er fVoni eotlipet il ion, gel liigliel* lalf.; 

Kit!) for goods and pa.s.sengers : hut the inl:uid liiic.s liave tin! 
advantage in direct x\orking expcmliinii; r train mile, and a still 
greater advantage in the much suiallcj- lapital raiscsl per mile ot 
lim:- open, so lhal, in .-pile of competition and low rates th«*y 
earn oji per cent, on tlnii capital a.s against a lillh* over -j). 
earned by ihe eoa.st lim -. The greater eaj-ilal outlay ou ibe coast 
I railways sci.rnis to bo due to the co.stlines.s of .stations and i'arriage 
I stock for a pn^pomler.iliiig ]»as.s(nger tnlTu* ; and as ibis more 
than fiiitwr-igh.s tin* gains from higlier rates the statistics su].>port 
tin* gi'iierally ae* opted opinion that gtusls and mineral tvalTie on 
railways is profitable and shouhl W. eiieonragiul aiul deve!op<.d. 

Mr li. rrice Williams, an aceeptoil authority on iiiiKvay staiUiics, 
.sup{Kirr..s this conelu.sion. Mr F. U. Condor, on the contrary, who 
h;i.s deeply studied the question, imdntains tliat the lieuvy mincial 
traflie of railways shouhl be relegated to the canals, which, though 
slow, are low- iii tlie.lr chargi>a. 

In ISf/tl Kowrt Stephetmon estimated that 1 per Etii- 
of the population tlio Unlied Kingilom wa.*« inaintivined phiy^s. 
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by tU» railways thou in o^M^rution, iM(li:|M‘nilt'Tifly of the consuler- 
anlo amount of labour omiiloyotl ou railways in course of eonstnn*- 
tioi). Oji 31st March 1881 railway employes iiumbeml in all 
367,793 persons, or 1J)-6!) j)cr iiiilo o|y‘Ji, sliowiii)? an increase of 
more than GO per cent, on tho pio|MM tioii per mile in 1867, which 
was only 12 ‘63, Table XX I Y. gives tlctail.s : — 


1 


PersuUH, 

Por 

Mile. 

Sccret'liy’a ilrpiirl.iiuMils 

Oeneitil nuciii^'^rs ncji.irimcnl:< 

Hupfriiitc’.ulrnl ’s il«‘5Mirliii«.Miit.s - 
SujM-riiitrM'lonls au'l asHisliiiit .suiH-rlnfem louts. 

s uriil < I*ii k.s 

je,i7s 

ij.'i.sy 

4,l‘h» 

7M 

.. 

*01 

Ctiiftiils 

KijrimlMn'ii :i!i<l 

m.Ol-t 

•• 


Shmin'is. fM)rl.iTs, Ac 




GoihIs ni;uiM;'cr’^ firpavl iurnl.s - 



ii;i 

74.177 

8-i»7 


PiKt 



CrimniH un«l liriikosriu'ii 

7, -110 



Stnnin>rn, in«‘ssi*i\;:t rs, Ac 

•n.itj'.t 



liCCi'iiiotiv** uml em riai^*' nw iils-- 

lliimiii'iM’H utei assistant oiar'mwis 


iV.1.713 

3-73 









MU'chanics, au'I aifisaiis 

47, mo : 



PrivtT.s Jiml (in.inion 




L.ibf'iinT.s 

j 



EliL'iiitri'r’.s (topartnn'iils- - 

FiiKnx rrs himI asiiiist:iiit <‘ii};ic.o« rs 

1*01 1 

j 118.:i2d 

6-:h 

i)niiq;?itKiiH‘U 

4 .ipL~ if 

ft Ho 
7 h:1 I 



rn.spoct*ii-s 

Mc.«; 

! . , 


Ki»n*.Mu u Hinl (iniiefis 

.S.OJO 1 

1 


Artisan.s aii't 


! .. 


IMutii-l.'iyors, lutM.inn is, »V'? 


i 

[ S0,i‘i0i) 


.Stoitkoopi-r's ilMpai t nunil s 


f 2.N20 

1 -ir* 

lU'i'Mrl.mr.nla 


1 1 ,7M 

1 *10 





1 -01 

Tolf^i-JipU 


1 H.V:74 

•20 

Canals, st«';Miil'< lilts, diH-.ks, and jiicis 


1 .8,001 

•43 

IPitols, i'ctV»*rthm«'nt-r«»niii.s, and .snnilrio.s 


; 8,407 

•IS 

T.itid .. 


1 ;*i’>7,70.‘> 

VJ-lV.) 


From this table it inny be <!.st.iinaitMl that there are now tw'o tlrivcrs 
ami two linuncn Inr every 3 miles of line open, Jn 1867 there 
were only two drivers ami two lireiiien for every 5 miles ; ami, 
thougU the train service has iuereas(Ml faster than the train mileage, 
the work of the drivers has sensilily vlimiiiished, each man on an 
average doing 20,960 miles us against 23,420 in 1867. 

Hai LWA y CoNsTi! urriox. 

The fM*loclioii of lines of railway is mainly govornod by the same 
|>nnei))les as hold gootl for roads, but the cost of the rails renders 
It of greater iiuporlaiice to shorten the length of the route than to 
make sliglit savings in cmhaiiknieiits and cuttings. Tho first step 
ill tie* survey is to iisci itiiu the positions of the wateiroursc Hint 
watershed lines of the. tiistrict to be. pa.sscd through. The general 
iliiectioii having liciMi selected by the help of an onluaiice inn]», a 
sketch-map, or a spcidal recounais.s;iijcc survey, the river-crossings 
are to l)e e-vamiued and dcciilcd upon, and the points detorniiiicd 
at which the watersheds are to he crosstsl and the approaches to 
Itridgcs set out. 'frial linos should bo run lM*tweeii the points thus 
fixed, and the country should he carefully cXHiniiuMl on each side of 
thesai Is-fore Mie. route is linally deeide-d on. Sharp curves and 
steep gradii-iiis are in themselves evils, involving special cost for 
iruiiutenaiice and iViv working, although original outlay may be 
econouii/.ed by the ad'>|»tion of tbeni. A straight and liori/orital 
surface is assumeil as tlic. staudai'l of piM fcclion ; and the profier 
business of the engineer in laying out u raihv.iyis to harmonize the 
engfneeriiig and the tiiiaiicial (amdilious of the problem so as to 
yield the highest prac,tic.able iv.tuni on the money exiH-nded, and 
to see that, whilst tho railway may lie m ithiT rpntn straight nor 
quite level, it >)iall not Ihj unduly co.sMy in coustnietioii from ex- 
ei'ssivo cutting, tiiiiiiclliTig, and making of embankiinmts, in order 
to obviate severe < urvirs ami gradients, nor exccs.sivfdY idieap from 
following the surfm e*. of the ground too closely ami incurring heavy 
gradients .ami severe cui vtis, and ns a con.'k.^juenco heavy working 
expenditure. 

C lift in mid 7:'wj6«;i,A'jiicn/.?.---Kngiiu*ers eudeavoiir so to plan the 
works of a railway that the »piantily of earth to excavate»l shall 
1)0 equal to tlui jpiantiiy that goes to form tho embinkrncnts. Tlio 
eartliwork is the ionmlation and support of the supt^rstructun*.. and 
aa such it must l>c uuirormly linn, of liberal width, easy sloijes, 
thoroildi drainage. Figs. 10 ami 11 are typ -sections of'caUings 
and enibaiikmcnts for a double line of wav on the national gauge, 
showing the “fonnatiou’^ surface and tho ballast on which the 
permanent way is 8up|>optod, with the slopes, the side drains, ami 
tho fencing. Fig. 12 is a tyw-section of the i»crmanent wny on 
the national gauge, settled by Mr JohnJFowler for the South Ayales 
Kailway. Upon the formation level the ballast is deposited, 2 feet 


ill depth at tho centre, dre.ssed level, for about 22 feet in width for 
a double lino of way. The sleepers and chairs are buried in tho 



Fm. 10.— Type si’clion of a cuttliii;. 


ballast, and tbo rails partially also, these standing 2 or 3 inches 
above the ballast. Tlio intermediate .sj»ace hetween Iho two lines 
of way i.s, as btfore .stiited, 6 feet, and, taking tho lengths of the 


l0v*t of Roitm 



.sleepers at 9 feet, the total width for two linos of way over llio 
sleepers is G feet f 4 feet 8J im lies f 2J inches x 2 (width of tho 
mils) 4- 9 feet = 20 feet IJ inches; and it is .seen that, as t]i (3 



Fuu 1:1. — 'type section of peinuiiiriit way. 


ballast is 22 foot wide at the uj»pcr Mirfece, it extends to nearly 1 
foot beyond the emls of the sleeper at each .snlc ami about 3.i feci 
bijyond tlio outer rails at ca<‘h sidt". 

^ The sh>[H)s of mit tings vary according to stratification, soil, direc- i 
lion of the Vein, inoistuiv. In giav« l, sand, or coinnion earth tlio 
slopes ri.se 1 foot for 1 to l.J or 2 feet of ha.se; in soliil rock tin? 
.slopes ,aro nearly vertical. Cuttings arc a.s deep as from .GO (o 100 
feet bedow the, surface, ami embankments as high almvc. The. 
London and T'liriningham Htiilway had upwards of 12 million cubic 
yards of excavation, ami lOj million.^ of excavation in the original 
estimates, or above 100,000 cubic yards of earthwork per mill*. 
The lieavie.st cutting on the line is at Tring, 2.J inil(?s long, averag- 
ing 40 feet deep, tlm greatest depth Ixdng 00. In iho case of tlie 
great lUi.sworth cutting the strata were unei|ual in i.:onsist«?ney. 
About halfway up tin? face of the cutting a stratum of Jiinestone 
roi’k, 25 feet in thickness, wa.s found, with loo.se stral.a bedow .and 
above it, ami it was neccs.savy to prevent the lower stratum, con- 
si.sting of Wet cfey, from being forotsl out under the superincuin- 
beiit inas.s )>y umlersetting. A rub))le wall, averaging 20 feet in 
licight, was built on each side umlenieath the rock, streiigtliened 
by buUrc.s.sc.s at intervals of 20 feet, r(?.sting on inveiTed andics 
curried across underneath the line. A pinhlle- drain wa.s formed 




Fig. 1.^,... Bliswortli cutting ; west oivl. 

behind o.ach wall, ivith a simill drain tluough the wall to let otf 
the water from Ixdiind, Fig. 13 is an eb vation of the west end of 
the cutting wln*rc it is ~ ^ 
i\l)OUt 40 feet deep, show- _ 

ing clearly the method V 

of imdf*r.setting, and fig. 

14 is a cro.s.s section 
the. side walla at the 
sfnnc place, where tlie 
left-liaud shows a sec,. 
tion of tho wall in tho f y? r 

w^tov.aiKl thc.rigl,t-lm..,l p,,,. ,4.. ^ 

Side shoxvs the stjction ** 

throiigli a buttn*H.s, togctlicr with the invert .iinl drains. Ono of 
tho walls is shown in front clev.atioii in 6g. 15. Tho New Cross 
cutting through the Ixnidon clay, ou the South-Kasteru Rai.lwnv, 
i.s 2 miles long, ^ ^ 

and is for Boino _ 
distanco from- 
80 to nearly 
300 feet in 
depth. Tliis 
cutting affords^ 
ati ^eiampfe of^ 
the tendency 

of some jMrife to slip. The Mopea cd 


boiisobtRl tdU f the fer 



’uliini;5i, 
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Muns. 
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about two years, wlion, after oon tinned bad weather, the alop^^s 
coniinoMcoil slippiiig to such iiii extent that the line was rendered 
iinpfissahio for sonuj W'coks, and }»art.s of the slopes were retlueinl to 
nn iiudination of 4 to 1. The Winelibnrgh t utting, on the K«lin- 
biirgh and (Hasgow Railway, ia 4 miles long and from 25 to 00 feet 
deep, through solid rock. It is succcedetl by an embankment 
miles lon^ and 60 feet high, followed in immediate aincession by 
a stone viaduct half a mile long and SO feet Ingh. 'J'lic Olive 
Mount cutting of the Liverjiool and Manchester Railway is 2 nules 
long and at soinc'])lac4i3 100 feet deep. 

IV.rhapa the most interesting case of embankment and cutting in 
conihiuatioii is that of the crossing of Chat Moss, on the Livi‘ri>otjl 
and Mau(.h(^stor Ibiilway. The moss was 4J mile-s across, and it 
varied in depth from 10 to 30 f(?et. Its general rharacter was such 
that cattle could not stami on it, and u piece of iron would sink 
in it. The subsoil was conjpose<l jn incijjally <»f cla)* and sand, ami 
the railway liad to ho earned over the moss on the level, ivjjuiring 
cut ting and embanking for upwards of 4 miles. I n forming 277,000 
cubic yards of em1)anKment 670,000 yards of raw |>»?at w’ore con- 
SMiiied, the dirterein c iKuiig oecasione<l by the st|Uee/.ing out t»f the 
water. liargc <iuiiiititic.s of embanking were sunk iu the 
and. when the engineer, Stephenson, after a monih’s vigorous 
operations, had made up his <‘sfiinate.s, th<‘, apparent work done 
was sometimes less than at the heginning of the month. The 
railway ultiinatfdy was made In float on the bog. WliiTu em- 
bankment was* najniml drains about 5 yards apart were cut, and 
wln-n the moss Udween them wa.s dry it was used to form the 
embankment. Where the wjiy was fonned on the level drains 
were cut on each side of the iutcmUsl line, and Avere intersected 
lo re and theie by cross drains, by which the upjier part of the 
junss ls.*<-aine dry and firm. On this surface hurdles were. ]»lae.ed, 
1 feet broad and 9 long, covered with heath, upon which the 
ballast was lahl. 

I'un.m.h. -'rhe relative costs of rock -cuttings and I'uttiiigs in 
clay i.lo not gueatly dilfiTj for, not only does the vertical roek- 
i'Utting iXMjuire less excavation than tlio \vi<le yawning earth- 
cutting of the same depth, with extemled slopes, hut, when it is 
<’\eeuted, the rock -cutting is not liable to tlio ex|><msive slips which 
soTiieliiue.s overtake the othe?’. For depths cxceciling 00 feet it is 
usually cheaper to tunnel. 

Tlie- tunnel {see lig. 16) under Callander ridge near Falkirk station, 
on the Kilinburgh and illasgt)w Railway, is a fair representation of 



Fki. 16. -Tumu'l uinliT CaUaiulor ridge, on tlic Edlnburgii und Ghisgfiw Ilailw'ay. 

tunnels as usually constructed. It is lined with brick 18 inches 
thi»;k, founded on atone footings of greater breadth, iu order to 
throw the load secuvtdy upon the subsoil, as shown in the trana- 
YiU’se section. The sides and ri»of of the tunnel are curved from 
footing to footing, so ns effectually to it*.sist the inevitable external 
pressure of the oarili, to a «j>au of 26 feet in w^idth ami a lieight 
of 22. I’hc sectional view shows also the ceiiti*ring or tiiiiWr 
framing emjdoyed in the building .of the tunned, Avhieh Avns braced 
diagonally and transver^oly to resist the unavoidaldo iiiequalitio.s 
of pressure without alteration of form whilst the arch was in course 
of oonstniction. Kxternally the entrances are built of stone, nnd 
the flank walls are 3 fdet in thickness, with counterforts at inter- 
vals. This tunned is not straight, hut is formed on a curve of 1 
mile radius, and is 830 yards, or mwirly half a mile in length. 

The Kilsby tunnel, on the London and Birn)mgham Railway, was 
renileiied neccssivry by the opposition raiseil to the line jiassing 
through Northampton, It is driven 160 feet below the surface 
aud ie 289a yards in length, 80 flaei in width) and 30 feet high, 
constructed inth. two wide airvahafU 60 feet in diameter, not only 
to jidve air and Ventilation bni to admit light enough to enable the 
e]^e<drii^F iii passing throu^ it with a irain to see the rails 




from end to end. The eon.strue<ion of the tunnel was l^t for tlit*. 
sum of jC 09,000, hut, owing chiefly to tlie existence of unsecu 
qui(*ksands, the tuiiiud i.s stated to have actually cost nearly 
i:30<i,000, or 4:12.5 per HiumI yard. 

'rhe llu.v tuuiiel, on the thv.it Western Railway, between Rath 
ami Chij»|i4-nhain, w.as another ditlicult jiml exjicnsivc work. li; 
is about 70 feet below thi‘ surfrn c, and is 3123 yard.s in length, or 
rather move than 1 J niih-s ; the width is .‘>0 ;Aiid llie height 2.5 feet. 
\\ here hrirked, the sides are constructed of seven and the areli of 
.six ring-s ot hii<’k, and tlnue is an in veil of hair rings. 3'liore arc 
eleven jiir-.shaft.s to this tunnel, gem rally 2.5 IVrt in diameter. 

^ The tunnel under tlie Mi'und ai Kdiiilnirgh -.srre fig. 17), o]i the 
Fjdiiihiirgli and tllasgow Railway, .supphis au excellfiit illustration 
of tniinels fonneil with inverts, - 
that is to .say, inverted an hes built 
under the rails. The ligiire i.s a 
transverse Kcetiun, .showing the 
tiuly circular arch of tlie tiinmd, 

2S feet in 4li:imeter and 20 high 
above the rails, built of lirick .3 feet 

tliick,.stifl‘e.ued\vifli couuU rlortSi x- , . „ ^ 

tcriiall) , aiid witli lilw of iiin.s(.iii \ 




liiiMcr till.' >|i)Uii(|, 

,h1 


interiiaJly, fouiideil on a .solid lx 

of ma.soii-work, with fill inveitetl I n., iv, - 
arcdi to distribute the w»?igl)t. 'fhe 
Mound' was a ma.ss of )oo.se eaj th ami rnhhi.sh on a boggy .soil, 
hence the nece.ssity for the invert arch, on which the tunnel may 
he cotic.eived to float. 

The Shakc.spearc tunnel, or, more eorrectly, double tunnel, driven 
through the .Shake.speaie Cliff near i)4)Ver) on the Soiif In Ka.stern 
Itailway, is in flict two narrow tunnels, iarrving eacli one line of 
rails (.see fig. IS), 12 feet wiile and .jO in e.vtrcnie lieight, through 
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the chalk, separated by a .solid pier or wall of chalk 10 feet thick. 

The chalk i.s of varialde qualify, and the greater part of tlie tuiintd 
i.s lined with brick, streiigtlieiied by eoiinlt i forts at 12 feet intervals, 
which carry tho vveiglit of donhLlul beds of chalk. H’hc tunnel is 
1430 yards, or upwards of three -qu.arters of a mile in length, rising 
wc.stvvard with an inclination of 1 in 261. Tlie tunnel being 
within a sliort distance of the face of flio cliif, the material excavated 
was rUseliarged tli rough galleries about ^00 feet long, driven in 
from the f.ace of tlio rlilF, into the. .sea, the first o]MU‘alion lieingto 
run a hemdi or roadway along the face of the cliff There are .seven 
vertical .shafts from tlie. surface, averaging 180 feel deep. 

There were in 1857 about 70 miles of railway tunnelling in Groat 
Rritaiii, or 1 mile of tunnel for 130 miles of railway. There are 
now (ISSal ]irohahly at least 100 miles of tuum lliug. The cost 
of luumdling has averaged XbO {‘cr yard. 'I'hc l-inge.st tunnel 
i.s tho Woodhead, at the .summit of the .Monehester, Sheflield, and 
Luieo]ii.shiro Railway, lu;ing 3 miles and 60 fi.-.el long. 3’lie tun- 
nelling on the Metropolitan Railway is noticed Ixdow, ]». 239. 

Bridges und Vwdurtx. —There are viuy few lev <d crossings on Bridges. 
English railways — that is, tlie crossing of one railway with anotJier, 
or with a t‘oiinnoii road, at the s;imc level tin-, chances of aecddents 
h.iving demanded, in general, the const nitiioii of bridges over or 
iindtir tlio railway. The general. a pi>*‘arain‘e of an ordinary stone 
or brick bridge is represented by tig. 19, showing iu elevation a 
bridge over or under the railway. Tin? ininiuium height of a 
bridge ov’cr tlie railway i.s ruled by the elevation neeessaiy to (dear 
the top of the chimney of the locomotive. An e.xeellent mtUhod 
of carrying roads over railw'ays, where the height is limited and 
tho 8i»dn is moderate, consists in erecting flat-arche<l cn.st-iron 
beams over tho railvva}% and throwing brick arcbos of small sjuin 
l)(stweeu the l>camB upon their low’er Ilangi*s, to carry the roadway. 

Thua the vortical depth from the soffit or crown of llie main arch 
to the romiway above may but very little exceed tlie depth of the 
beam, which w apparent in the ^tlonal view. This method of 
construction is, moreover, well adapted for skew-bridges. Cast-iron 

XX. — 30 
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haH, however, os a material for railway stnictares, been very 
erally wuMMsedmi by wron^^ht -iron, roniiin,!' jdatc ^inier brulgea. 
Timber is now almost tmheard of lor railnay bridji^s on account 



Ffrt. 10. — Opliii.'ir (*\t*r nr umlvr n r>iilwMy. ‘I'bo lofl-haml siile Is fora 


;iii*l ;i Oi •■vi-r flu.' mi) way ; t.jn^ IfUJi'l suU* is h»i* an uiiilvank- 

iii'-iit aii'l a luiiitj;i* iiihUt t)ii> railway ; tlie ditf»*n*n< c is ui tha (OuiiiliitiiMid. 

of its waul of ihnabiiit.v and stiirness ; and such hrid‘;es as have 
ftuiniiJy hci-ii laiilt of tindu r in (.{rent l»riUuu are being n-bnilt of 
stone, Inifk, t>r |datO‘iion. 

'riie longest viaduct iu Kughnid is jierhajjs tlie Conglelon, on the 


\ Afanchestcr and Birmingham Railway ; it is of stone, 1526 yards 
i or more than half a mile in length and 106 leet high, and it cost 
! £113,000, or £113 per 3’ard run. The I>aue viaduct, on (he samo 
! line, is of brick, :)72 yards long and 88 ha*! liigh, sud it cost 
; £54,000, or £06 per yard run, having 23 aiaLes of 63 feet span, 
i The Avon viaduct, on the Midland Kaihvn}', is of brick, 240 yards 
j in length and 51 feet high, with 11 arches of 50 had span ; it cost 
I £14.000, or £60 j»cr yard run. For comparison it may he statcfl 
i tint the llritanniii Tubular aei-oss the .Mfuiai iStraits, 616 

i y.irds long and 104 feet high, coat £600,000, or £074 per yard run. 

! bn the dilfeivnt lines entering I/.>ndun there are several miles of 
• brick viaducts in the .ipjjroaehes to teriniiii, and also at Manchester 
; and other large cities and towns. Many interesting details might 

■ lar given as to bridges and viaducts of tbo larger kind, but we must 
; liiTc. confine ours«.‘lves to some account of the Forth Ih'idge, now in 

■ course of con.slructi»>n at Qm-ensferiy, refening the reader for other 
examples to the article Hninucs. 



Fio. I'O. -'J'lie Forth Bridge. 


The Forth T>ri»lge, df'sigfied by Mr Jnhii Fowler aud Mr Benjamin 
Baker, is the l irgr'st arnl most remarkable railway bridge in the 
worhl. One <»f iis spans is shown in fdcvalion ami plan in fig. 20. 
Tlio hn<lgc con-;i.^ts of 2 spans t)f 1700 feet each. 2 of 675 eacli, 15 
ol 16S each, and 5 of *25 each, Iiichidiug Hie width of the piers, 
there is uliimst cxacT.ly 1 mile of main spans fvnd half a mile of 
!.]iproitches by viaducts, making together about miles of total 
I'.’iigth. 'idle cle.ir headway iimh r tin; centre of tlie bridge is 150 
feet above tlie level of liigh wat(-r, and thejiighcst part of tin* bridge 
is 361 above the same level. Kach of tlic three main ]»ier>i con.sist.s 
of a group of four <‘ylindric;il piers of masonry and concrete, 10 hrt 
in diameter at the lop and from 60 to 70 in diameter at the l*ottoin. 
Tin; dee^u.'st pier is about 70 feet below low water, arnl the rise of 
tho tidi; js 18 feet at ordinary spring tides. In the ]>iers there are 
abont 120,000 cubic yanls of iijiisunry atid iii the superstrindure 
44,500 tons of rtt(;<d. The (:ontract was let lor the sum of .£1,600,000, 
being at the r.itc'of £645 per liin>nl yard. An impre.ssioii of the 
nittgniiadc of the bridge is ilerived from a eompanson with tho 
largfjst railsvay hritlge in Fnghind, the Brilaniiia Bridge, which 
has a span of -165 feet, the ratio of Mliieli to that of the Forth 
Bridge — 1700 feet - is ns 1 to 3 '65. d'he site of the Fmdh Bridge 
i.s at Qucen>:fcrrv. At thi.s place the I'dith of Fortli is divided by 
the ishiinl of Im hgarvie into two clianiicls, wliicli, being .as miuli 
as 200 feet in dcjith, pivchnled Llie construction of intcnimliato 
nior'S. Hence tlic adoption of two large spans of 1700 feet oacli, 
between whicli tlie central pier i.s founded on the islainl midway 
across. Tin; bii Igo is cornj)ose<l of three double lattice-work canti- 
lcvci*s, like acalcd»oams, 1360 feet in length, ]iulsed on three Kub- 
structures, .and connected at their extremities by ordinary ginlcrs 
350 had long, whirdi complete the main spams. Tlie lin*lgoi8 taper 
ill plan, varying from a width of 120 feet— the distance ujiiirt of 
the lower memliei-s of the cantilevers at the piers - bi a Tninimum 
of 314 at the end.s, in order to confer a degree of .stitfiiess latenilh’’, 
for i-(}.si.sting irregular stressc.s, wind -pressure in particular. The 
roltmiTis aUjvfl the piers, fonning the iiosis of thq cantilevers, are 
12 feet iu diaimder. The lower booms, as well as llm struts of the 
canrih;ve,i-.s, Ix. ing the inornbers in compi’cssioii, cinmlttr in cross 
section, this form of section having been .solccteil as tho most 
cflcctive for resisting comprc9.sivo stress. The. lower boom is at 
the piers 12 feet in diameter, constnictcd of plates ]} inches in 
thick nesa. The size is gradually minced towards tho ends, where 
the diameter is 6 feet, made of plate's three -eighths of an inch in 
thickiie.ss. Corrttf]K)ndiTigly the upper mcinb* r of each cantilever 
is a tailoring box-lattice girder, rcctangaljir in Section, 12 feet deep 
by 10 wide at the piors, and 5 feet by 3 at the ends. The central 

S nieri are 32 foot a]>art The wimb pressure U assumed for calcu- 
tioD at a maximum of 56 tb per swivrtieial foot It is calciilateil 
that the maximum possible stress on any member of the brid^ is 
at the rate of 7i tons per siiuare inch of section. The reqiiiml 
itltlmatiF stren^i of steel under oomprcssiofi is 5rom 34 to 37 tons 
per sr^uare ixich> and under tension from 30 to 38 tons, ttetweeii . 
ths main gir^M the doubk^ line of way is to be earil^ OB>wn 


j inicrii.'il viaduct (sec smaller figure in fig, 20\ .siipjairted by tre.stles 
and cross girders. Tlio way will comast. of Ihmvy bn\lgc rails, 

Brunei tied ion, laid on li>iigiiutlintil sleepers Iwdded iji four sled 
trongh.s, info udiich the wlieds will drop in ca.se of deraiimciit, 

«nd then run on the .slccjH rs. 

Hniluay Slntiotis\ — Railway stations arc either ‘‘terminal” or Stations, 
^‘intermediate.” A terminal station cmhincus (1) the |>a.s.scngcr 
station'; (2) the goods .station; (3) the locomotive, (r;irri.ig<‘, and 
waggon depots, wlierc tho engines and the carrying stock arc kept, 
cleaned, examined, and iv]»aired. At many interniiMliatc st.alions 
tin* same arrangemoiiLs, on .a .smaller .scale, are nunh; ; iu all of tliem 
there, is at least aiaoumiodatiou for the passcngi v ami tlic. gooils 
trallic. Thu stations for pa.sscugers and goods arc gcneially in 
ditfeicnt and sometimes in distant ju>.sitions, the place selected for 
uacli ht'ing that which is most convenient for llic tranic. Thu 
jia.sscnger station abuts on the main line, or, at tennini, forms tho 
jiatural terminus, at a jdacc ns near as can conveniently be ubLained 
to tlu! centre of the population which constitiit(;s Ihi* ]>asscngor 
traltic. Tile goods .station is apprcmclicd l»y a siding or fork sut 
oil’ from tin; main line at a ^Kunt short of the passunger stiitiou. 
Ttaiiiiiial braiudics of Ihu railways— where, for example, there, is 
I a sharp incline -arc sometimes worked by stationary enginc.s and 
roj.es to the jwint where the locomotive joins the ti*ain. The. loco- 
motive .station is jdacctl wherever the ground may most eonvuni- 
cntly bo ohLiinml, at or near to tho tci uiiniis ; in some cases it ia 
found at a distance of 3 or 4 miles. An abundant .snjiply of gmid 
water and .amjdu means of drainage are im|X)rtant at sUtioms. 

There .should Ik* amjilo area of laud to admit of the grc.atcst possihlo 
extension of ac.cotninodation, nud tho em/tiou of buildings on land 
adjacent to the station grounds should bo discouraged. Coinpanies 
have Ik*oii coinjiolled to rciiurcliHse at greatly advanced co.st land 
originally disiMisud of by them ns “surplus,” and generally with a 
view to buihling operations. Wlien this eoiirse is adopted prudent 
inauagera should lake care to 6<.*<ure in the conveyance jiower to 
repurchase the freehold at original prices, with allowance for out- 
' lay in building or otherwise, by valuation. 

In laying out the approaches and station -yard of passenger A rran'ro- 
stations ample w'idth and spat'o ahouhl be ]»rovid<Hl, with well- meiit m 
didiAcd means of ingr^ ami ^ress to fiu*ilitato the circulation of tomuiL 
vehicles, and the s«ytting.down jKiveinciit should be as long as 
iKisfiible, to admit of several, carriages discharging nassctigors and 
af the seme time. Ihe mvement should be wide and 
sheUei-o*! from tho wenthbr by a roof, overhanging beyond the kerb, 
or spanning the roadway, but iu all coses free from colunma. The 
position of the main buildings relative to tho direction of the lines 
of mill is the diatiaguUhing ftjature in terminal otfitious. When 
sfiace permits, the usual course w to |dae6 thw on deportee 
suie parallel to the platlbm, but th^ are 
eudef the station at right angles to 
tlite^twD syotonis are oombinodtn^n 
the offibM m ih 0 forit, 

■»l pb^foniai/ Of theiairtiropolite^^,-^ 
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fjasscngor station, tlic Oroat Wostorn, ami tho South -Wostc-ni sta- 
tioiis tiro tixaiiiplos of tho first class ; the Loudon Bridj^e, (jautioii 
Street, (-hnnup Crnss, and V'ietoria stations (coiuprisin^ the Soutli- 
KiHltiiii and the Brighton lines), and tlie <Jimt liasteni and the 
Fenchiirch Strewit sWtions (comprising the Xortli Loudon, Bhu k- 
wall, North Woolwich, and Tilbury liuesJ, art* cAainplcs of the 
second class; ami the l^>ndon and North-Western station is an 
example ol tlin third class. The tirst. and usual t iass of stations 
coinimimls the greatest length of setting -down pavninenl, ani]>l*i 
space for hooking nnil otln-r ollifcs, w.ii ting- rooms, &.e., and the 
sliortest average distance for passengers and iiiggage from tin* 
ollices to the outgoing trains. NcvcitJielcs.s, wliei-e tint traffic is 
various, involving the tlespatch of nuuicnms tr.iin.s lo diUcivijt 
juiints in i|uick succi‘s.siou. and ricccssaiily wllh perfect rr‘gnlaiity, 
the aocomi .systoui is the best. But where tljo fronUige I.s limited, 
ami whore tniins start at some disrame from the enhain'e, there is 
iueonveniemT. in the movement of luggage over a erowded platform. 
The third plan is probably the Iciisi coinrnodioii.s of the three ; but 
it luts the advantag<^ of aifording two arrival jilatfonns, with car- 
riago- roads aloiigshle, the ollier.s having but one so .situ;it«?d. In 
all the ebi.sses, it may be observed, tr:i?isvei-se lines are inserteil 
with turn-tables, to j)Iaee all the lines in compaet cominiinit alion 
for turning on or oil' spare carriages, lo.ide<l hors«-boxe.^, or carriage- 
trucks. liidcpenihmt\v of tho turn-tables, the lines of rail are c*>n- 
ne.ctetl l*y swilcluis or points conveigijjg towuids tho two main 
liins of rail, outgoing ami incoming; and thus the as.sorri]jcnt ami 
marsliatling of trains may l>o ctrccled by hor.se or engine powi-r 
inde.}KMnlently of the turii-ta])le.s. JLtch plan of station ( ompiisrs 
one or more turn tablo.s for rcvciMug tho ciigiiio with it-; 

t-.tid«u' together. 

Tlie correct ai raugcuueut and appioprial ion r»f the .several lines of 
isiiway ill a buinina! station iiiaierially albct the economical and 
cDii icnt. working of ilie trallic. It i.s e.s.st iitial that every traffic line, 
!*!U h in and out, should be provivlcd with one or more .sj»aie sidings, 
ill addiliori lo fbo.se set aji.irt for llie break van. s, liorsu-bo.vc.s, and 
<:!rriage-1 nick.s, and for the locoinotivc department. Ml these 
lines slioiild eommnnieati? with eai.di other hy mcaics of ptiints and 
ciovsings, to allow of .shunting wiili enginc-po’Acr, and to rednee 
b) the. lowc.st limits tln^ mnnUu* of tuiJi-iables or their .sul.»stitut«.s. 
(.'urvos ought n(iV(!r fo have a radius of ]< .s.s fluiu 800 feeg. 

P.at- The j>r:n t.ii*e with regard to tin? heig)»t «»!' phitforms u)>ove tlie 

forma. rails ha.s varied cou.sideral«!y, the tendency being to raise iln;ni 
much higlu'.r lliau w;u> usual at first; d feet may bo slafcd as the 
limit, in this respe.g. Too mucli ottejition cannot b<i given to the 
msfessitv for obtaining the greatest, iniSNilde width of platform. 
Where the pbitlorin is used on one side only, llm width ought 
never to be Jess than 20 feet ; and when both sides are. required 
dO, or even 40, should be aliowed. ddic iM’st imxte. of <M)nstiucliiig 
tin? platform is undoubtedly with stone slabs laiil Imllow upon 
longitmlimil walls, so a.s to ydinit of carrying l»rncath it the water 
uml ga.s pi[»es, lulograph or signal wires, und the general drainage, 
Aviih free nccc-sa to eaeli. t/utting oiu for tiirii-talde.s and openings 
for cros.s lines of rails arc frequently inevitable ditlicultie.s, whit Ji 
have given rise to v.irious ingeniou.s eontrivauc.ca, a.s .shifting-stages, 
drawbridges, Ac. By far the hc.-jt substitnU: lor the turn-tiiblo yet 
introduced i.s tiic, traverser. If well iiiad<! and carefully worked and 
attended to, the .shifting of carriages from line to lino can Ua per- 
formed without extra manual labour or interference luther with llio 
rails or the platforms. Tho other objection is best met by the use 
of easy inclines, with crossings on the raiMcvcl. Where, the |»lat- 
forms do not exciuMl 2 feet in height and the surface is siuo«*ih, 
gradients of 1 in 10 arc not too steep for luggagmbaiTOws, nor are 
they tlangiu'ous in a crowd. 

Roofs. I'ho earlier terminal railway atations AVere de.signod cither with 
intcrmoiliiite columns .Mup]>or1ing the im>f or with iaiek walls, A*ary- 
ing ill number of spans from two to five or six. It ofttm happiMTi.s 
that in the course of a few* years sindi statiou.s have to be reiiUHielleil 
to moi*t the constantly iin.Teasing tralfic ; and gient difficulties are 
oceasioiially met with in the roairaiigoment of platforms Avlin-h are 
wasted where linas of rails have Ikjcu laid, whilst rails arc Ava.stc4 
A^iieiAj platforms aiv placed, and Avhcic columns inUuicre. To allow 
engines and carriages to pass ftHnn one line of rails to another 
at the shoi'te.st jKissible intervals it becomes nccossitry to liai'c 
diagonal crossings from one part of the .station to another in many 
directions, vidiilc ht the same time the free inoveinents of pass- 
engers ami luggage on tlie platfornie must not l»o impeded. Thus 
tlnars arose a system, originated, it is believed, in tho girnt Con- 
tinental termini, of constructing roofs in tvro spuiis, one coA’cring 
. the lip lines of rails and tho other Uie down lines. King's Otms 
IMUwniger station is an examplo of this kind. Tlie prludplo of 
wide spans for the' roofa of nalway statioiis, clear of mtormediate 
w 4 il or cokimiMij wit edi^ted Kngland probably for the first 
time to to coverii^ Lime Street statuin, liivortMxil, on the 
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Yorkishire Iviiilway', is covereil by a roof iu one .span of l.‘b» feet; 
there. tlie trulfiir iivM’ctt.sed, tlic lines and pl.-iMbi m.s wore cli.iiigi'<i 
.so us fo atlmif. of treble the quantity of traffic, being romlm ti'tl, 
which Avoiilil h.iAc Iiei’ii jm}.o.s.slbIe if the roof had been bnill with 
seciional .qi.-ms and cobimn.s. It i.s averred that tlie ndlwuy coni- 
j»:iny has bi-cu iiqaiil the excessive cost of tlie singlospun loof 
many tinn-s over in economy of working. The next .siiigle-.-^pau 
ro«>l on a Iruge S4 alc apiieur.s to h:ive been that of 212 b et covering 
the New Street .vtaiion, Binningli.iin, in whiih five lines of Avay, 
hclunging to dltri-reiit l oinpiinics - the Tiondon nml N'ort 1 1 - W estern 
;ind oth'Ts iiiecL nml cuin i'ntial*; pJi.sseiigcr und gOiMls ti.-illie of 
ev»:?‘y desj-i iptioM. P»of wan s.jq in length, >vith trusses 

or jirineifcils pl.iced ;it intervals of 21 b et. 'I he princijijil eon.si.sfs 
of one aiehcd plute-iron giidcr l.'i im lc.s ileei>, having a rise of 15.^ 
feet at the ci-utre. '1 lie cii l.s (d‘ the, .iivh are lieil hy .a round tic- 
bar 4 iuelies in dianu tiT, from w hich the an h i.s strutted at inter- 
vals. This is said toeover the In-e- st areaof any station in Ktigland. 

'riie ('iiiinoii Street .slaliou of the t.'haiiiig ( ‘|■^»ss h’ailway i.s the Omiioa 
i«‘rniinus of ilie (’iiy extiMision of that lim . givin;^^ dirn t aece.ss to Street 
the (.’ily <>r London lor the Soul.h-La.vtein Railway, .'ind linking the i^tatiou. 
Charing Cro.ss slation at the west end with the City. Dining tin* 
j year 1807 — the first year tlie oxtemsion Ava.s opi ii fur tralfii - Hbout 
j 8 million pas.sengers uscrl the Cannon Street .station, of wliidi 
j nearly onii- half Avere k»‘al ]i:Ly.sengfrs booked between Caiuion Stivrt 
j .and ( haring Cro.ss. 'i’Jic length of gioiiml l.elwcen tie- river 
! TIuiiiieA'imd ('.innon Street, is .So'* feet, of whieli the foil-. court 
j occupies 00, the booking-odiei's and the sle d or eovi-red portion 
I of the station rea« hiiig to Mic liver 0.>ii. The stallon is 201 feet S 
I iijelies wi.lo outside ihe w.ill.s and 18/ feet in.side. The wliolo of 
! the sUiiioii is built on ii sulv'.iriietnre of brick piers ami aieht*s, ex- 
I etqitiiiglhe bookijig-otliees ami the p.irt which is over l.'pper 'llianie.s 
j Street. Tlie ordinary [liei.s are o feet thick with footings 8 feet 
! wide, resting on a be«l id’ emjen ti* 10 feet, in lliiekue.ss, and tlio 
I whole of the under struct lire is mado available for .'■t.oiage ami otlicr 
j pinqio.ses. The rails and platforms an; ^ arriial acro.-s I'lqn r Thames 
1 Street Mil wrought- iron gdrders 2^ feet deep to ii7 bet of sp;nj. 

I 'file, fh»or of this briilgc i.s of c'leasoted Baliii? pl.mkiug inches 
I i.hiek. The walls of the .station are of biielc-woik, l.'i feiT high 
alM.»ve the level of the platform, d'liey are huilL iu pii’i.-. 0 fect-l.V 
imhc.s thick ami }ianel.s 2 feet 7h inclie.s iliiek. 'I'lie; loof i.s of one 
elciir .sp.'in of lOO feet 4V inches (ircnlur, liavinga ri^: or versi.d 
sine of fiO feet at the centre, composed of ribs eonstrueliMl of ])l.ate- 
irou and angle-iron, and, like ordinary girders, 21 im lo s deep, 
each f'Hit of each ril> being tie\l by .a tic-b-ar of round w roiiL'ht.-irou 
o,*;- inches in diameter. The tie-bar rises 30 feel, and iho depth 
of the truss at the ct:i)tro is 30 feet. One eml or foot of the liii i.s 
fixed lo tho supporting wall ami tlie other end is placed on rollei’.s, 

I'y tho aid of AA hieh the principal or trus.s i.s free to expand or to 
eoniraet according to llio variatioii.s of temperatnre. Tlie tnisse.s 
are. ]»Iaeed at from d'U to 3.5 fia-t apart. The iHH.king-oHices, wait- 
: ing-.rooins, A:e. , are at the end of the station on tin* gjound lloor of 
j the building, Avliieh above and Iwdow them forms the City Terminus 
Hotel. Vaieejs ofliee.s, stores, lellarage, kt\, an* proviihd in tlm 
basement, w ith hydraulic lifts worked by direct pressure from tanks 
in the fowers at the south end. The n.scil water i.s di.si haiged into 
tanks alM»ut ‘J feet above the. level of the phitioiin, wln-nco it is 
again utilized fur tin*, gemual purposes of tin* slalion, Tlu-re aro 
niini lines of way in tlm station, of whieli eight run alongside Ham 
| i).itfi>nii.s, ami one line is space for .stock and for standing ! oom. 

Tho two outer jilalform.s ant empluyoil for the short tnillie. to 
(fveenwieh and .\lid Ki-nl and to Charing Cross, 12.1 p.^.t wide by 
.522 and 486 feet long rrs|>ta'tively. The general ileparture ]ilat)bmi. 
is CG.^ feet loJig nml ID wide,; and the two geiu-ifil arrival platfoiins, 
one on iMi.U side of the eab road, ai-e Til feet long by J2.\ wide. 

Oil tills systcjii there are two lines of rail to eiuh platform, rei kon- 
iiig the general arrival platforms as one; aceommodaiion Is thiiii 
found for 4788 lineal feet of trains. These nine liiic.s of way eon- 
verge and niergo in live lines of Avay over tln^ bihige for a length of 
about 600 foot, constituting tlm .station-yanl. TJie first lino, on 
the western or up-stroam side, i.s exelu.sively for trains proi*eeding 
from Oauuon Street to Charing (’loss ; the second lino is for tiniimi 
approaching Cannon Strei't, Avhethcr from London Bridge, tho 
country, or Charing Oro.s.s ; tlie centre line is exclusively for 
trains from Lomlon Bridge or the country ; the fourth is the main 
down lino ; tho fifth, or east lino, is lor engine.s going to or from 
tho engine dci>0t at the far end of the briilge, or for engines wait- 
ing for tlicir trains. Tlm moveuienta of tlm li-aiiis ai*e regulat'd 
from the signal-hiidge, Avhicli eroj^sos tho converged lines of way 
lit a distauco of alx)ut 140 feet from tho south eud of the staiion, 
hv means of about forty mirs of yioints, with twimtv-foar sema- 
phore aims, eight of which aro for trains ontvvaM wni sixteen for 
trains inward. The signal-box on tho bridge is 42 feet long and 9 
wide, ami contains sixty -seven levers, by thirty -seven of A^ hich 
signals on Sexby and Fanner’s system are w*arked, and by thirty 
the potote arc workodc ^veml of the iioittt- levers work thi 
switeiies at both muin of cross-over lines, tlie signals lock the 
'nailils and. each other., so that no nfintrtnlieforv MviiAla nan 
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fjivoii ; nor ran ingress to or ogros*? from a i)latfoi'm br ; 5 ivon until 
llie poiiitH aro sot nooonlin;^'ly. Thno are in the lo^^kin" fi'ame 
thirty-two slides and alxnit a thousand locks, and an idea of the 
iluty that falls on this aj»piratiis may ho formed from tho fart 
that 77.*) trains have j.assisl imdi-r the signal -hihl'^e in a single 
working day ( Whit-. Monday), and that, each train being re\Ti*sed 
heiv, a fresh tingino lias to l>e alt.uhr<l to it, the su]>ei*sedtMl engine 
heiiig jiasst I into i sibling. In the eourse of thiily-live minutes 
one morning tliirty-five trains were .signal le<l and mssw'd in or out 
of t)»o station. Tlie. duty of .signalling in perforinefl hy two men. 

The eo.d of llu' works of the Cannon Street station, with the 
eo.sf for Charing Cnws station for comparison, is shown in Talile 
XXV. (below;. 'J’he sulistnirture is reckoned to the formation- 
Irvrl, iiieliisive of the puliHe footway under Charing Cro.^s station 
and the pulilii’ roadway under Cannon Street station, but exclusive 
of the liver abutment of the hridgo. The “huperstr net tire imrlndcs 
the fore-eoiirt, booking-oflices, fittings, tewer.s, nuif, gas and water 
mains, &e., eveluding the ]tenii:i]ient way. 
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Tho total eost of the works of the whole Chariii;j Cross Itailway, 
from London Hridgo station to Cannon Street and Charing Cross, 
with the terminal .stations, was L‘l H 8. Tho cost of the laml 
for the whole railway, after d«‘dueting the value of surjilus land, 
lluiigerford Hridge, ]iier toll.s, &<•., was Xl,h00,000, making a tutiil 
foi' land and works of over 4,*.*], 0i >0,000. For thi.s sum there are 
•j.\ mile.s of railway for double line, tho eo.st licing at the rale of 
£680,000 per mile. The works iiielinle two large hriilgc.s over the 
river ’fhames, a numlier of expensive bridges over .streets, viaduel.s, 
and two largo metrojiolitnn termini. The eo.st for laml at Cannon 
Street .station was at the rate of £3, ITi.s, 7d. per square loot, and 
that .at Charing Cross station wiis £2, 18s. Od. 

l;Jt I’aneius pas,seiiger station of the Midland Thiilway is the most 
recently eoirsti iieled metropolitan terminus, 'fhc approach to the 
land on which the station is built was crossed hy the Kegent’.s 
Camil, and in onlcr to .seeure good gmdients ami smtahle levels for 
metropolitan suburban stations the main iia.sscugiu* line is earriod 
over tlie canal ; uml, as a result, the level of »St I’ancra.s station is 
from 12 to 17 feet higher than that of the. adjoining roads. The 
St I’ancms hraneh, on the. contrary, for effect iug a junction with 
the Aletrojiolitan Railway, leaving tlio main line .some dlslanoe 
from the tenuiniis, de.s< emls thrmigh aliinnel beneath the Regent’s 
Canal and the pa.ssongcr station, a.s well ;us under a considerable 
li'iiglh of the main line. TJie lieight of the rails above tho gi onnd- 
level admitted of the (■oii.striicti(ui of a lower floor with direct access 
to the .streets, built and arranged for Jhirloii beer tialfu;. The florir 
of tho station is supported on girders ami e<ilinnns extending from 
.side to side and acting as a tie for tho roof girders, whicli start 
from the ground-level and form the roof as a .single an h. '.riicribs 
or girders forming the. Riof are lai«l to a clear .span of 240 feet ; the 
w.alls built hiitween the riba aro feet ajiai l. The edear height 
of the libs above the levtd of the platform.s i.s f«3 feet at the centre. 
The leiiglh of tile station is OSy feet 4 inolios. The lower floor 
contains 720 cast-iron columns .set on hri< k piers, and 49 rows of 
principal girilej-.s aevoas the station, with 1.0 rows longitudinally. 
Iqxm tlie.se intiM iiieiliate girdei-s arc earned, and the whole i.s covered 
in with ALiilett’s buckled plato.s. The. cost of the ironwork of the 
floor w'as £57,000, being at the rate of £3, Os. Od. per square y.ard. 
The roof girdoi's, twenty-live in numluT, are placed at iiitcrvfils of 
29 feet 4 imrlie.s, except at tho outer end, where tho lu.st two girdtu-s 
are only 14 feet 8 inches apart. Tho cost of the roof, including 
covenng, with two gables and scm.Mis, amounted to £69,365, Ixdng 
at the rate of £40, 18s. jxt square of 100 square feet or 10 feet 
sijuare. If there hud not been any floor-ginlera to m>t as roof-tie.s, 
Ibe extra cost for tics at tho level of tho floor W'ould have been 
about £1 per square. 

Table XXVI. gives tho spans and areas covered by the roofs of 
some of the principal London ]»a.ssenger termini ; — 



Span 

C!.ivpred 

Area. 

Cost per 

Additiniial 

Railway and Btatlon. 

of 

Hqtuire of 

for oue 


RiKif. 

100 Hl|. ft 

Gable. 

Jxindon and North-Western, Ruslon 

Feet, 

Sq. yds. 

A s. d. 

A H. d. 


^,'144 



„ „ New Liirie Htreet 

212 

30 0 0 


Great Northern, King's Cross 


22.*^ 


Midland, 8t Paiicms 

240 

18,622 

0 

' 4 ’t o 

South-Eastern, Charing Cross 

KM 

S.R88 

84 0 0 

coo 

M Cannon Stroot 

Great Western, Paddington < 

Viotorla Station, Great Weatera side 

190 

1.%8T6 

28,807 

43 10 0 

0 0 0 

1 W 

27’ is’ ♦ 

1 with gable 


The goods and mineral station at King'.s Cross maybe solocied as King’s 
an example of such stations. It compri.se.s coal de|»6ts an<l whnrve.s (Jross 
j)otnto-.stort.*.s, cngine-.shed.s, rcpaiiiiig shed.s, stores, stables, and all goods 
the nece.ssaiy ottices, buildings, and applifince.s ivqiiireil for the. station, 
goods and mineral iraftic of the coin[any. Twelve lines of rail run 
into the g(K)ds-.shcd, with a jilatform at each side for the receijit 
nml despatch ofgfxuls. On the outer side of tho rails, within tho 
hiiildiiig, .sp.tcc is re-served for the vans engaged in ctillecting and 
distrihuting the good.s. The outer line of rails at the cost .side of 
the platform is used for unloading the waggon.s with the iiiwaul 
good.s, aiul that on the west side for loavling the outward good.s. 

The iiinc*!* lines nearest to these are. used for the arrival of goo<ls 
train.s, for empty w.iggon.s, and for making up trains for departure. 

The waggon.s, after being unloaded, are takim by meaiKS of turn- 
tables and cross-roads to the departure side of the Mlation, wlicrc! 
the husim s.M of loading and despatching them is carried on. The 
platforms have e.ach two rows of hydraulic craiie.s, of 1 and 2 tons 
lifting power altermitcly. 'Thu rei eiving otiices aro on the plat- 
form.s, but the general ollices are adjacent to tin* main Imildiiig. 

'J‘he stables aro under the platform ; the granary is al; tin* souili 
end of the goods-sheil, through whii h it is appro.'ujhed hy two lines 
miming through tho rnidille of the shed, - two other lines, one on 
each fiiilo of them, being lescrved for full waggons. AVheii emptied, 
the waggons arc removed hy two lines which iiui one on each outer 
side of the goods .shed. The .shed and the gnmary are supjdicd 
with water eommnnicaiioii throiigli tunnels umler the road.s to a 
basin on the south, ami theme to the. Regent’s Taiial ; and lighters 
can receive or discharge their freights dirc(rtly umler the buildings. 

On the w'e.st of the good.s-shed are tlic coal depots and .staith.s. The 
coal arriving at the .statioii is di.sidiarged in some eases diri'ctly 
from the w’aggoiis into carts alongside. ; in olln.'r cases it is dis- 
charged through hop))crs on to weighing machine.s at a low'er h^vel, 
and thence lillcHl intosai ks. For tliis o]»oration there is a frontage 
of 3b3 yards; ami there i.s in addition a coal diqsM. in Cainhridgo 
Street, adjoining the gooils- yard, with a fiontnge of 196 yard.s. 

There is a (‘oal ami .stone dock or basin counecled with the Regent’s 
Canal, w’hero barge.s are loaded directly from the coal - W’aggons, 
either through doorways in the bottom of the waggons or by dis- 
charging tho coal from the .sides of the waggons into hoppers, 
riicre is also u, ho|>pt*r at the Camhridge Street depot for tlie pur- 
])Ose of loiuliiig hnrgivs on the caiml. Adjoining the canal husin 
there are mi morons ])]ivato wharves for bricks ami other luerclian- 
disc. To the north are the locomol ivo and can iage sheds for repair- 
iim the stuck, also two engine-running shells, one round and tho 
otlier roetaiigular. The goods, mineral, and locomotive statioms 
cover an area of about 70 acres, and the total area covered by tho 
good.s and passenger .stations ami the ninning linos to Cojieiihagen 
tunnel is upwards of 90 acre.s. TJic primdpul goo<ls-,shed and 
granary is 300 feet long and 175 \vid(% ami the area occupied hy the 
good.s-W'areh oases, jMiialo-market, coal-olfiec.s and other huildings 
amounts to 8:,* acres. In addition, 1 acre i.s covered hy open .shed.s 
and 1^ acres hy the slahle.s and the eiigineeis’ s))o}>s. The engine- 
shetbs can hold eighl v-lbur engines and teiider.s, ami tlu‘y, with the 
work.shop.s, tanks, earriiige-repairiiig sliop.s, ami siindry pmnises, 
cover 2.1 acres. ’ There Jire in the good.s, mineral, and engine yard.s 
*281 milc.s of single line of way and more, than 250 sets of switches, 

200 turn-tallies for waggoics, and one for c]igine.s and teiideis ; of 
that length of lino 11 1 miles of sidings arc used for coal-wugf^oiia. 

It Is uiiiiece.s.sary to dwell at length on tho arrangemont of small 
terminal stations for hrancli lines. Where tin*, line is single a 
siiiglo platform su dices, t.lio trains bciTag light and moving only in 
one. dire.ct.ion at one time. 

Jn fixing inlermediato stations tho first step .should bo to get a Inter- 
good map of all the ]»lacc8 within the .sco}»e of the railway, and to mediate 
mark upon it tho pojiiihition of each placi? from the last |iarlia- atatious. 
iDontary cemsus. Tlic greater the nunilnu* of stations, the more the 
travelling inci-eaflcs ; for quick and cheap transit creates traflic. 

Stations, esjieci ally important ones, should on tho suifaco rather 
than oil an embankment or a viaduct or in a cutting. Facilities 
of access in nil directions from the .surroumling districts, witli good 
roads in tho case of pa.'iiscnger traflic, and gootl waU»r and railway 
conimunicatiou for gooiLs depots, ai*o obviously iiidi.s|)ensable. For 
.safety and regularity there should lie an uninterrupted view along 
the lino of railw^ay— -no sharp curves or comjilicatioii of over- bridges 
— in tho xdcinity of a large station. IntennodiRte and Junction 
statiouB shouKl be situated on dead levels, since, when a good 
length of level can lie had, with g!*adientB falling from it both 
ways, tliora is tho greatest ]ios.sible facility for working the traflic. 

Falling gi-adionts towards a station are objectionable, but caiinot 
in all cases be avoided. When the station is situated midway 
between towns of such extent us to cause an coual flow, of tmfHc in 
eacli direction, offices may be requisite on both sides of the line ; 
but, whore tho bulk of the traffic tends one way . it will be ! 

desirable to concentrate it on that side wjhich ihvolvra the krgor 
■n umber ^ passengers and the greater of wsi tfaig ) 

t The headqiuurtera of the looomotl^ slid ' 
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This rule, again, will be iiKMlifiod by the i>o.sitioii of the town or 
the district whence the tmflic is lo Ixi derivoil, especially if the 
railway lies on the natural surface and adjoins a public ronti, 
wliethcr crossing on the level or otherwise, 'riiis last condition is 
the most fre»[uent one ; .and, as some |x>rtion at least of the trattic 
must bn expectc<l to depart from the [tlatfoi in oiiposito to tlie oHices, 

§ revision must bo made for crossing with the least amount of 
anger lo the public. 'When the passengers are niinierous in both 
directions, over- bridges, as before state<i, arc objectionable; and I 
in a Hurface-statioa an archway under the line is frequently impiac- i 
tieftbh?. Some good anthoriti«‘s have .idoptcil tlic plan oV making 
the trains Like up and set down the jiassengers id one phitbjrTu 
only, when the platform may Is' ma;lo rather more than double the 
length of a single train, having ciossiugs in the centre to com- 
niunicate with both liinjs of rails, thus jilaciiig the trains when 
Ktaiiding on the platform upon a loop-. siding »listinct from those 
lines. This system olfcrs great eonvenh iiri* to the. puldie when 
there is m\n-li Ilrst class trallie mid a large, qiiaidit y of baggage ; 
and it is es[)eciiilly applicable wlien the station partakes of the 
ehai*ac:ter of a tormiiuis, (ir is usi-d as a receiver from branch or 
neigbbouving lines, olforing, as it does, great facilities for making 
up and reeeiving trains which may run over a jKU'lioii tudy of the 
main lines, as well as hir atlaehing and de.Liwdiing the cairiages 
intended or used for branch tratlie. 

Junction The buildings ami yards in juiK tion stations may be placed in 
stiiUona. tho fork between the two doulde lines of railway forming the 
junction, or bc.yoml the point of jum tion. 

Midlaml liocoinotive. stations coniprise two depaitments, — the ruimiiig 
building ami the constructing ami rej»airing of migim-s and tcudi*i‘.s. "I*he 
works* chief locomotivo station i»f llic Midlaml llailway at Derby may he 
taken as an example. It is eoidigJious lo the passenger station, 
ami is in commuiiicatinii willi the main lino by a ininiber of 
sidings hramdiing olf at tin* norIb end of that station, near ti e 
bridge over the Derln' f inal. 'J’ho an-a of ground enclosed is 
about ^0 aci«‘s, of which arc covered by buildings. The walls 
of Ihe erc'-ting shops are ‘iSJ, feet high ; those of the fitting and 
other shojis are 20. 'fhe tools are Oh." in number. The number 
of locoiriolives housed at Derby stati«ui (LS85; is 2iSib There is 
room In the erecting sho]»s for seventy -oim lo<’(»inof:i"es. The 
\\ork.sho[»s are cnpable of turning out 120 engim^s per year -say, 
lliirty m*v.’ engim-.s with lenders, ami ninety engines with new 
boilers, cylinders, ami other working parts. 

The earriage ami waggon works of the Mitlland Railway at 
Derby are situated alumt half a mile south (d‘ the passenger 
station, \si11i which lln‘y an*, connected by a doul.de line of way 
branching out from tlic suuth end of ilu? station. The works 
were hiiilt in 1875-7<1, on an enclo.si!<l pure of land 07 a^ res in 
extent, of which ]‘JiJ are tovered by buildings. There are lf»A 
miles of single way within the (Miclosuro. 'J'he Wdvkshops are 
built in blocks, separated by open sjiace.s of at li'ast 70 feet in 
width. They eoii.si.st ]irin<‘ipally of sevtn large .sluqcs of retl brick, 
the walls being of a uuilbriii Indglit of 21 feet; four on the west 
.side are devoted t.o the preparation of timber ami the Imildiiig a ml 
painting of carriages and waggoij.s, and three on the east .side to 
tlic man ipul.'i turn of various nietabs, comprising (he foundry and 
iron stores, the smithy ami the machine and fitting .sho]». .Kach 
block of building i.s entirely surrounded b}*^ a Tdnch watt'r-maiu 
eoutiuually charged with w.alcr at a pr« s.sure .sutni ient to tlirow a 
jet over tlio ridge of the roof of any of these huildings. Abdiitriilar 
I'omiiiunieatiou is carried on between the shops on tlic e.ast and 
the Wi'st bide of the works by means of traversing tables, the rails 
for which are laiil Uic eiitiro distance across llie. .sliojis from north 
to south, and intersect the nine principal lines of sidings Hanking 
the shops. Doth steam-power ami horse-jiower are msed for mov- 
ing the. traversers. 

Tlio saw-iiiill is ?i20 feet long and 200 wide. In the cellar 
underneath all the main sliafting, pulloy.s, and ludting are ]d;nred. 
Alxmt a hundred loads of cwik logs are converted into plank or 
.scantling weekly. Tlnuo are in all about a liumlred niaeliines for . 
sawing and working wood. Outside tlic saw-mill are large cross- 
cutting saw benches, with idrcular saw.s fi feet in iliametcr, by which 
logs of deal ikYii cut to tho required leiigtli before being taken into 
this mill. ThiMvaggoii -shop is 1120 feet long and 200 wide. The 
carriage building ami iinishing shop is 384 by 200 feet wide. In 
the rianel-shed fitted with louvre ventilators, mahogany panel 
lionnis, maple boards, &c., arc stored for about two years, to he 
thoroughly dried aud seasoned before being n.se(l in voriicle.s. Tlie 
minting and trimming shop is 384 by 300 feet. It ha.s seventeen 
lines of rails, each capable of bolding ten ordinary vehicles. From 
the commeneemoiit to the finish, twenty-five distinct o|»eratioiis — 
praning, filling up, rubbing down, painting, varnishing — aro per- 
lonued' on a jiassenger carnage^ Young girls aud women — the 
diildren and uridowa of the company's servants who have lost their 
lives by accident in the s6rvice~^are employed on the light work of 
stulHiigofcnsliionSand backs of eSrnages, fh*ueli-pli.shing, 
Washing and dy«iu& and lacq^ueringli^t bntss^work and 
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Tho foiiiulries, iron and brass, arc 200 feet long by 00 witlc. Two 
thousand ton.s of iron ea.stiiiga are luriied out aumially. ' Thfie 
.'ire tho har-iroii stores 200 by 45 feet, the general .stores 1.^0 by t)0 
feet, ami the mess-room 4r>*by 70 feet, providing aecornmodali.m 
for 6oo workmen ; also two siuitlis’ shops, one of them 225 by 200 
feet, the other 140 by 200 fei't : the machine and iitliug sliop, 4i>0 
by 22.5 firet ; and the. eoal waggon repairing shop, 350 by 300 feet. 

The (•.irriage ami waggon works just iioUceil are iwipable of tuPiiing 
out .sevim new eairiages and eighty new w.iggoii.s weekly. All tin- 
building of railway eairiages for the Midlaml Railway i.s ilonc at 
their works, ami So per eeiit. of the new w.aggons are built lu-re. 

Kighty p»*r cent, of the cuiriages and 20 per cent, of the waggons 
are repaireil here. The machinery of nil kinds laiil down for earry- 
ill" on tho hiisine.ss of tin? carnage and waggon works «-omprises 
.500 machine tools, 1) st efiin r’ngines, 1 gas-engine, 1.5 station.ary 
boilers, 4 warming boilers, 3 steam traversn-s, 2 steam ciam>s, 2 
steam travelling cranes, with a numliov of hydrauli*- crane.s and 
overhead eraiies. 

One of the engine homses or sheds for engines on duty, at tloiton Knginv 
station, on the Alancliester, Shetlield, nml Lim ohishire railway, is .sheda, 
.shown in fig. 21. It is a rotunda of 150 iVet in diameler imsido. 



ami is cap.'ildc of holding siiventcm engines with tluir tenders, 
leaving tho enlram-c and exit lines « b ar. 'I’lic ndvaiilrtge of this 
an aiigemeri t over the onliiiarv ]*nlygoMal engine - hon.se is in the 
ab.'-enee of j.ullar.s for siip[K>rling the roof, of wTiie.h there arc Iwoive 
for a twelve-sided p<)lygf>n ; in this building there is but one column, 
at the cent re. To the left of the entrance i.s a furnace for luJding 
live fuel, from which the, engines are. lighted ; and there an? ti\o 
Jiiie.s of rail across the central turn-table, on one of which Hi.*, 
engiiie.s enter and on the other depart. IJelweiMi llie rails of c.ich 
radiating iine a pit is ( oiistrueted to afibrd .na’css U low the ''ngiia's 
for inspection. The roof is of wrouglit-iron, surmounted by a louvn* 
for ventilation, whidi i.s glazed to admit light freely. In the 
engine-shed of the Norlli-Ka.stern Railway at Newcastle five ordi- 
n.ary engine-house rotunda.s have been pl.Kcd l\v a .single re« t 
angular building 450 by 280 feet with five turn tables. This 
shed luw berths for ninety engines, and the exti-a space ( iiclosed by 
the rectangular building a.s against se[»aiate rutumla.s is used for 
executing minor repairs. 

Station- Fittmcfn. 1'ho u.se of switehc.s and croR-sings i.s to form i?witi:he3. 
a link of communication between ono line of rails and another. 

They .arc eitlier construct o<l with ordinary rails or with rails 
specially rolled, and are carried in cost -iron idiuirs spiked vlown lo 
8iec‘per.s. The switch -rails arc movable, and when worked imlo- 
peiidcntly are moved liy roils to which heavy weight.^ aiv attiiclnd. 

— tho function of tho weigh t,8 being to reLiin the points in t.mi- 
position, and to act as u self-acting adjinstmont in restoring them to 
their normal position after they have been ahiftL»il for the iiaiisa^e 
of a vehicle or a train. When only one of the tcnuinal rails Is 
movable it is called a single switch and is used only on sidings or 
Hmncli lines of rail. Tho double switches, Ix'ing more perfect iu 
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a*^tioii,,arc a<loptcr1 on iW wuiii line; niul, a» a ^c«iMcnvl mile, 
swirchps on thr main line arc tudereil to b;^ laifl witli the |tomtH in 
the iliveciioii of the traftif, m tlt it trains may run out of the 

.ami not into “ F,iein^'*]M>i]its,/’ as they are termed, 

are surh asnre laid on tin*, main line, fariiu^or ]x»intin<' towards the 
re^^ul.ar .idvanduiL; trains. Many .accidents Inive btten o;m.sc»(l to 
trains by faein;^- points, iniprripcrly set or out of order, turning the 
train u)iex|H i tedly into a si»liug, wln-ii it was inipos.si}>le to pull 
uj) in fiino to proN iit a collision, or tli rowing the iTaiu off the rails 
;ih<.»g<‘tlo‘r. So dangerous arc fai ii>g- points felt; to he, particularly 
on iiiirlj -sj)ccd lines, that ou some railways they «iro aliHoliitely 
forbidihMi at all except at teniiinal .stations and at iiitenuodiate 
st.ition.s when? every train is f»nlered to stop. I u some situations 
this nilc can only be followeM by Hacriticing simplieity and inereas- 
ing the nninber of backing- points ; hut it no donht diminislic.s ih-. 
nslv of aecideut, 

Tnrn-tahh'S .arc of two <'lasse.s, — for turning (•.arri.'ig''.s and 
waggons, and for turning engines and tenders logcthcr. Tlicse 
ordiiiarily used arc of cast-iron, and carry two tratisvcrso lines of 
r.iils. Tlu;y re- 
volve upon a 
eiuitral pivot a lid 
conicjil rolhrs 
near the circuni- 
fereueo, which 
are upheld by 
ami 1 1ll 11 upon a 
cast-iron b;ise 
hcthle^l in ce- 
ment, or on a 
built foiimhalion 
(see lig. 22). For 
turning engines 
and tenders to 
getber tiirii- 
tnbh's about lU 
f*'et long are ri'- 
ijoircd. A com- 
moil ])lan of 
tible <-<m.sists of 
two longitu- 
diinl iialks of 
timbrrr, to carry 
a line 
framed 
u ifh 
bc'im.s 

wav til it tliO Fkm 1 !:!. lnm-tiil»]»- lor 

Centre is supported on a pivot and Ibe extremities on rollei*s. The 
table revolves, in a jiit alumt 1 feet <lecj», on a large circular race 
of east-iron U?ddcd on a firm foumlation to cany the rollers, and 
the motiv'o force. is applied hy means of ge.anng. In .Mitn.ilions 
when* I hero is miieh trallic it i.s needful to e.vteml the »leek of 
the taldc laterally, like wings, to (.•om[doto the einde, and .so cover 
in llic ])it. 

'I’lMVi iHiM'.s arc a I'ouvruieiit substitute for turn-t;iblcs, parliciilarly 
for working a number of parallel lines of rails. A traverser is .siinidy 
a low' rci tanguhir frame, imide with tw*o overhanging rails, to receive 
carriages or v nggous, and movahle on rollers ;u*ross tin? lines of rail, 

a.s lo receive the carriage from any one line of rail and depo.sit 
it on any other. 

W.atcr-crfines for delivering w':it«>r to locomotives arc too f.iniiliar 
to every one to need description. 

finibn/ttj The earliest passenger r.'iilwHVS were o[KMhm1 

without any lixed signals. |'’higs am! disks, L'lcvateil on posts and 
pillars, xvcrc lirst employed, in v.-irions forms, and were Avorkeil on 
variims <*(>dc.s. Sir Chaplr!.s H ut tun (In-gorv, about the viyir LSil, 
designed and erected at ?few (>ros.s .station, on the Croydon Rail- 
Avay, the Roma]»hore signal, an adaptation of the rdd form ofseiim- 
pliHie ii.sed for hdegrapliing over short distaiieefl. This w'as tho 
most imjioi’tant step ever taken in the development of railway 
signalling. The semaphoix) has he(?n almost uiii vet sally .adopted 
for fixi'il signalling on raihvays. There art two arm.s, to tin* right 
aiel to the left., to command trains arriving in eit her dit wtion. The 
arm is turned out liorizon tally, in a ])ositioTJ pcrt>muUc«lar to the 
pod, to signal danger ; diagonally downw.ards of an angle of about 
4:y as a signal of c,aiit.ion ; ami’ it ia turned home, di.snpp».aring 
w ithin lh«‘ post, when the line is ri;'!)! for ilie approach of a train. 
lJut the genernl pvacti< e now (1885) is to w’ork tlio semaphore in two 
ions only,— at danger arnl at caution. It is thus alway.*! in 
sight, and its posilion can he itlentifivd without hesitation. To 
make tho signal systmn sofe Ihore must he clear deftnition and 
strict crifon^etnciit of the dutii*s of the attendant ; good men must 
bo selected at adequate i>ay, and they nutsthave couvoijient., wann, 
well-fitt«l lodgM, with ample wuniow- space, within which tlwjy 
may keep a couatant waten over the line without afcpo9nre to 
weather. At junctiotia and otlier Important Blgnal-attAiona the 



lodges should ho misi'.d some licight ahovo the surface, to give 
perfix't suwi-virtion in every direction and prevent distraction. At 
night the phacc of semaphorefi or disks is supplied by largo and 
powerful hiin|w with reflectors, csfsddo of showing lights of three 
colonrs, — n white liglit, n blue or green light, and a red light, signi- 
fying rcs^Kn-tivcly .safety, caution, dangtir ; or, as in general }»racti<?e, 
two lights only arc .shown, —red and green. 

Signalling lias been a snlijeet of much controversy, and has been 
; diviihd into two main systems. In “negative” signalling tho 
I norimil position is that ofeaiition, or that of safety, as the practice 
I may be, and the signal is only turned on to danger when s}K?ciallv 
I rr‘(|iiir«Ml for Ihn firDtcction of the station on the line. On the other 
h.iiul, tiic “ positive ” .'<ystem pre.xu]*poi<es the normal .state of the 
.signal to Is) th.at of danger, so that, if the .signalman neglect lii^ 
duty to lowri* the tuanaphore when tho station is cUmu’ for the 
passagi^ of an approaidiiiig tmiii, the train is bound to .shq). d’lie 
p«>sitive .sy.stem lias long Ik'cn in siicee.s.sful operation at all large 
and importiuit jum tions. In such a situation the use of a stringent 
code is manifestly (Mimliicive to the grealest degree of .safety, as by 
till* unavoidable int<?r.sectioiis of tho lines of rails there aie many 
chances of collision, 'fhe positive ay.stem ha.s been mcrgcil in 
w'bat is known as the block system of signalling, — that is to .say, Block 
I the piwitive systimi ha.s beam on most railways extcndiul to every Kysicu. 
station on tin* lines in combination with telegrupliic .sigmilling. 

The best, perhaps the only, safeguard against error on the part of 
the ]KJrsons in c]mrgt3 of trains i.s to be found in tbe adoption of 
the alisoluto block system, and of means for enabling engine-drivers 
to okserve signals well in adxance. Tho Hlisolute block .syslvin coii- 
sisLs in dividing tlie line of r.iihvay into intervaLs of convenient 
lengths, and by mean.s of telcgrapliic and lixed signals allowing 
only one train at a time on any single length of single w.'iy. 'I'iic 
signalman at station A iloos not send a scc.ond train to station B 
until he receive.^ a .sign'd from stati<in B that the first I rain has 
arrived there ; meantime the .signal at A s(:nid.s at: danger until the 
1 II. 1 II .it B signals the arrival of the train at. B. I'lider the “|ier- 
mlssive block ” system it is simply permitted to signalman B lo 
block signalman A in the event of .a iiylliing occurring at ^tati•^n 
B that may render that coni'si? ad\isiible. Ihit, .supposing that .i 
train lia.<i just left .station tln ii the message from B comes too 
Into to enable .signalrnan A to ]>r(?vent the train from running into 
till*, olistruelion at B. The ]K‘rmi.ssive sy.slcm ha.'j been wfll tried 
on the principal railways, and is ])rcferred on some lines becaii.so it 
admits of trains ls*ing ])assed on one after Htiofbor with greater 
rapidity than on the absolute block system. But it does not atfoiil 
mnch protection, and it is now generally ]neferred to woikon the 
ab.sohite Idoek sy .stern, arid, for the ]nii po.sti of doing so etreetnaliy, 
to erei*t intermedinle stations (>n liiie.s of eonstant t rallic, so as io 
provide .vborter intervals f»u’ bloi kiiigs ami obviate tbe delay im i- 
di.nital to unduly long intervals. 'I'lio averagi* distance aimit of 
jtassciiger .stations i.s, say, 5 miles, but tbe di.st.anco of signal -.sta- 
tions, whilst it seldom e.xe(.*eds -I mih*.s, i.s freipiently only a quarter 
of a mile, and tlie average Interval may be t4d<en as l.V miles, dis- 
tant .signals -that is, signals jibieed at a di.stance in mlvinice of 
points of danger and workeil by wire communication from the 
signal-box— were, it is iH'lieveil, fn.st introdnecfl on the Norlli 
Brilisli Railway r’lt Meadowhaiik .station near Rdinbnrgli in ISIO, 
after the opening of the Hawick branch. In 1852 the. Crcai 
Nm’thenrKailw.ay wa.s completely titled with distant signals of the 
semaphore ty|x\ Di.stunt; .signals are occasionally fi-ved at 1500 
yards’ di.stance ; but beyond 800 yards their action is vincerlai!i, 
and it i.s ebeeked by a reficator — or mechanical — by which, 
hy way of eoiiliriimtion, tho signal is returned to the fcignalnmn. 

I As railway junctiojiff wero nuiUit»lied it Ireriime apparent, not 
only that distant signals w-ero to l»o provided for distinct lines, but 
that concerted netion .should be e.stabli.slied between nignals and 
.swih’lips. Tliey are said to he coiine«?tcd when tJiev are .simply 
coupled togetln?r and are moved Kiinultaneoujily. 'J’^hey aro said Tnter- 
to be inl.eriocked when tho necessary movement of tho switche..s isloiking 
<*ompU;ted bolore th;it of tho signal to safety is I’omineiiced ; ujul, .system, 
conversely, the movement of the signal to dangcT is eon>^)k*t(id 
’ befine the. movement of the sw itches can he commenced. Ibis is 
the. fundamental principle of tho intcrlrn'king .system of signalling 
uowge*nej*ally practised. By tho coinhimition of the absolute block 
.sVKtoni and the interlocking system tho gieaUist jKJSsiblo niimlter 
of trains are enabled t^j travel over one pair of mils in a given 
time. At (lannon Street atfition, at tbe busiest time of the day, 
eigbtren tmins arrivo and eiglittwn depart within an hour; 308 
fqierations of shifting awitchca and signals, hy means of aixty-sovon 
levers nr handles, have to bo performed iu that time. p« 

North LotKlon Railway, at Liverjwjol Street station, 250 trains pass 
over the .Mfnne rails in a day of nineteen hours, averaging only four 
minutes iHitweeii. twins ; frequently only two The 

number of trains dolly using Ittowigato fvtreei etaitian on the JSJetyo- 
politan Railway is more than Tipi invohUig l;^ 
nienbt of engine^*— 1540 mnvementa-^n 

toeii houTw, and « movomiiit fc iiipiirafely of ; 

cour^, obulit not W of ;; 
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luents, to enable tlio Hignalmon to aoioniiiiiicitta will) each otlifr, ■ 
Rud to have a constant h‘coj\l on tl)« faces of the instruii)cut..s to ' 
show what is being done. 

MkTIIOI'OT^ITAN RAn.M\\YS. 

Kailwavs designed for tlic local ,s(a vi(rL‘ of largo cities are ncces- 
sfiiily citfier slink ladow or raised above the level of the: streeLs. 
The iiite Mr Charles IVarson, solicitor to the City of i./>i)don, was 
the originat«)r of the system of intra-nietrojiolilan i-ailwav.s. He 
w’oiked at the subject from the year Ibd?. The Metropolitfin and 
the Mctro]io|itan Diati ict Railways in and around Lsuidon ai-o ev- 
ain])les of the underground systuiin. In ISf) ! the first Act of I'arlia- 
inoit was jnwscfl ; the, works weie comiiicueed in 1860; the tirst 
.section of the Hue, - I’adiliugton to Faniiigih»n Street -was o|K;ned 
in .laniuiry 1863, M r .lolm Fowler iMung the eijgincc-r. Several eon- 
periitive e\ten.sioiis inio the City and towards Westminster and the 
London Mansion House were made at dillerent times, until the inner 
inner circle ” was f-oinpleLed iu ( ii tober 18S 1, t iiirty years after the [Kissing 
circle, of the fir.-.t Aet, and twenty-four years after the eouin\enoenii*ut of 
the work of construciion. The inner circle of railways as eon- 
slrmilcd is the <lire*:t ouleoiiic of the reemmiicndatiou of the. Lords’ i 
Committee of 1S63, that they should abut upon, if they did not 
ael nally join, nearly all the )uincil»al railway termini in the inetro- 
polis, e<)mj)letiiig ilie f irele hy a lino on tho north side of the i 
'J'hames. the total lengtii of tin; inner cirelc is 13 miles and 176 
y.ii ds. About ‘2 miles of this leugtli are laid with four lines of raiK*, 
and there are, t.wcniy-seven stations on the circle at an average 
d’-itaiieo of half a mile apait. 'riie, (.’ombined length of the two 
.sy>tviiis, ineheliiig the e.xtt iisiiuia beyoml tho inm.T cindo, amounted 
iu Decemher 1883 (o <0 miles. 

'I’he. enst of the M« t roptdil iji Rail way sysleiri, 22 mile.s in length, 
iu r)c<'t*niher 1 sS3 husnlie.nly Im'cii stated as £r»00,000 [mm* mile, 
sokI I hat of the Metropolilaii Distriei llailway system, 18 miles in 
length, as i.‘37 1,000 per mih*. In 18/1, when the works ha»l Ihm-ii 
< oinj>let:('d and opened from Moorgatc Street to Mansion TTouso 
station, the capital evju nditur..! In the District Railway Comiciuv 
for works ami (sjuipjiumt of TJ miles of <loiible-line railway w'as | 
otlioially stisiled to U\ JLo,! 17,000 ; an^l by tho Mctro)»oli1:aii Railway | 
(,V)m[*aiiy jt‘o,So6,oOO on 10 }* miles, subject to <leduction iu rcsjwrt \ 
<»f surplus lands. The efriiiltim'd c/ist for 17i miles was at tlie rate i 
of fO.'tO.OOO [K-.r mile — tlio greater cost per mile being, no doubt, i 
due to the greater pro[M»rtiou of underground w<uk. d'he. cost of j 
the 1;^ mile.s recently opemrd IxdAvceii Mansion House and Aldgate j 
stations was aliout *t‘ ir»0,o00, or aliout £100,000 per mile. The ! 
longer .'ixis of the inm-r circle is about miles iu leiigtli, ca-st and 
west, and the shorter al:M>ut *2 miles bmg at the wi<lest [wirt, uorib 
ami south, 'fhe lino runs at. very various levd.s, traversing th«? 
.sloping ground that f;l retches from the river Thames towards tlm 
heights of Hiimjistea 1 and Highgale. Several natural sewers. I 
fonm'ily •dear hrofiks or tidal ohaiiuels, now c(»vered, are tniversed j 
by the railway. 'I'liev occasioned many diiHeiiltics and great out- 1 
lay, as tbey reijuircd to Ix' <'ouvcv<sl m toss the line in .sturially eoii- ' 
structed j'oiiduits. The Rauelagli fs'wcr, for iustam.c, is earried j 
under tho Mctroi>olitau Ibiilway ut Olouce.ster Terrace in a hri«*k- 
built channel 9 feet wide by S high ; ami over the District Railway | 
at Sloaiie Sjpiare station in a cast-iron tnlx? 9 feet in dianu-lcr, j 
.sn])porti*d on wrought iron girders of 70 feet span. The Fleet Ditch | 
had to be crossed live times, d’he average level of ibo rails of iln^ I 
I>is{rict R.ailway, which traverses llic old bod of tho river and the j 
swaiii[»s of Finijico^md I bbl go- Creek, i.s 13 feet below* Tliamo.s high- 
water mark ; whilst that of tin* meihern oart, on the. Metro[Mditaii j 
Railway, is 60 feet above that datum, maKiug 73 feet of <li11e.reuce 
of level, and giving ri.se lo heavy works and steep gradients at the 
West and efi-st ei)«ls of the cinde. Cut rings ‘12 feet deep and a tunm 1 
121 yards iu length are found at Camptlcn Hill on the w<‘.'it. ; and 
cuttings 33 feet deep ami a tunnel 728 yards in length at Cloiken- 
wadl on tlie cast, on gradients of 1 in 7a and 1 iu lOO )•e.sf>^^clivl•ly. 
Covered 'fho works of construction /-onsi-st of covered vvays, tunnels, ami 
ways, oi>oii cuttings with retaining vails, ddic c(tst of pro|>crty juvelndcd 
tuiniels, tlm use of onlinary open cult iiigs with slones. The. covcri'd >v;iys 
Ams. were formed by making open cuttiirgs iu the first [dace and then 
buihling “ojMMi” or .irtifieial tuunrds, and covering them in, so as 
to restore tho .surface, d'hc sith's of the cuUings were made vorti/’-il 
or nearly vertical, and they xverc sujijKuli d by tinil>e.r framiii^ov 
ooliiig boanls till the iiia.soury of the tunnel was completed, ^le 
lino from Rjuldington to Moorgato w'as made in this w'ay with a 
juixtsl gauge— that is, tho 7 foot gauge and the 4 foot 8J inch gauge 
in combination— to take the trafrm of tho Hreat Western Railway 
as well aa that of national gsmgR lines. The covered way was 
thmfbre made 28^ ftSt wide and 17 high for tho mi.vcd gaiipj, ami 
the tttch ia elliptical, built of aeven “rings’* or rouraci? of briik, 
■witb side walls thwo bricks or 27 incluvs tliick, on footings 4 feet 
/wide," At the jnrietion of a branch with the maiii line a “Udl- 
or expaadii^ arch w^ constructoti in whiub the span wa.s 
ll^iadit^y io iS0 SseU llite covered way on the exteHsioi), 

laid; waa ‘25 £mt wide The 

: inclias i 


high above the level of the rails. The side walls me* Ihrei^ lii i. ks 
or 27 iiielics iu thickness, and the hacks of the walls an; e.nried 
»lown vrriieally to tlie foumhition. 3'hc arch w:i.s onlinnrily buib 
with live iiug.s of bricks, m.aking 22J inclics of tbiekness; but tb«^ 
numlsu* of rings w.'is in« rt*:).st*d uccasioimlly to ciglit, nine, or Lm 
lings, 'flic hauiielics of the arch arc backed witli cojicrctc. 'riie 
footings of the walls rest on concrete louii'bitions 30 inches iu thick- 
ness. A drain pip.* PS inches iu diamt;ter i.s laid loiigil utlinaJly 
along file mi>i<ll4: of tl.e tuiiJicl. The whole of flu* luimclling of 
the Di.stiii-t Railway, of which .Mr Fowlei- was the engineer, was 
put in with open cuitiiig.s. 'I'wo Iremdies 6 feet wide wen; sunk lo 
re<!eive the sid«* walls, wbich wi-re buili U[) t<» a lex’el 4 feet aUivo 
the. springing of the an h. .Vs llie CDnstrm lion of the walls [>ro- 
cceded the timbering was ri-m.ivcd and replaced by coiiv*reb.‘ hacking 
l»i*liiiid the wall.s. 'riiceailli iu the mnhllc. ealled tin; “ tlum[tlirig ” 
or core, was excavatcil to viich a ji.vi‘1 as lt> :nlmit of the cenlau’iug 
being [Mil. into jmsitiou for tin* Inruiu.g of the .-uvh. Wheji the firoh 
w:i.s built ainl tlie centering remcjviMl. the dumpling, whieli had 
been utilized foi‘ t raiKpoi t, was excavated d*»wii 1 (» i lie lloor- level 
fiom tin* f-mls, wlicucc tbc slnll’ was conve\i*i! avay. I»v this 
ecimoiiiieaL method of juincdure the only eaith ami gravel that 
required to he lilti*«l was that whieh was e.\e:iva*.e»l in ibnniug tho 
treneln^s b»r the mMc walls. It was raised liy imaus of stcam- 
craiies travelling on tcinjiorary mils l:ii*l by tlie side.** of the 
excavation.^. Again, the ceutcring for the areh wiui sn]q»orti*d on 
the core, and was simple ami les.s eo.sfly than ordiu.ary eenteiing, 
Tlie complete arch is shown iu section in tig. 2.S. Invei fs, or in- 
verteil ttVi lics, were laiil in acioss tin? hotloiii, heiwei n the footings 
of tlio wall.s, where, from the mituro of the s<»il or fioiii oxcoasive 
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Vui. 2:i,“ Mcfropclitati Tii.strict Railw.-iy. Tjj>o scctinn of ciiVcred way; brick 
arcfi. 

Fi<*. 24. — 5!<*tvo}v-'litnii Ibsl rict Railway. Typi' .'iis i i<>ri c.f covered way. 

lateral pressure, the floor was thought likely to ri-c. N'*'hi n thei/i 
was not sullieienr depth ftir a lui* k ari hed way tln^ .sMe walls w<‘ie 
made, a.s shown iu lig. 24, of ]>rick nml comiefc, in liays 8 fn.t 
wide, of j*ieis ami reeesse.s, spanned hy east -i von gir(h r.s from LS 
to 30 ineln s in <leplb, I’arrying jack-aii*hes bc|we».ii [hem. ’J'he 
average eosl. of the. ar< h-eov«*ved ways, 2.n feet witle, was ahmit £40 
p* r lineal yni-'l, us against X’h’i per }':nd for the gioler-coveied way. 

Oil the inner cin le then* ave time Imnnls, — the I'h rkcnw'eil Inner 
luniiel, 728 Yards bmg, of whivli the level nf the tails was fnUiicircloL 
29 to .V.) fc»*t below tbe smfaec of the grouinl ; the “whlening*' 
liiiiml, 7.33 yanks long, par.illel to the flerkenwill tunm l ; and 
the tunnel under raui]Mlcn Hill, 421 yards in Iciiglli. Kveii when 
the utmost jnceaulious 
arc taken, tunnelling 
through a town is :i 
1 i.sk Y opernl ion. Set 1 1c 
iiieiits may O'S'iir yeais 
after tho completi*)!! of 
the works ; water mains 
may Is* broken in the 
.'^trevfs and in the hou-^es ; 

.stone .«fair< may fall 
down ; ami other un- 
[ib'asaiit synqitoms of 
iiislability may .show 
tbcmsidves. 3'hc cost 
of the tunnel of 2r» feet 
in width was at the rate 
of .C63 ]»cr lineal yard. 

0|H*n uutting.s are 28^ 
feet in elear wiilfh on 

I he original li iic of m i.\ ci 1. 
gauge and 2") lV*»*t wide 
on tlie extcii.sii.»ns. I'he. 

retaining walls are of Fm. 25.- MetroiK-iUtau IMstriet Railway. Type 
brick and concrete, in Hectlmi cutlin>i. 

II Iwiys, consisting of [ders 3 feet wide on the face, and rccc 8 .‘*es 
lM 3 twt’eu t^ie piers 8 feet wide. They are inclined backwards with 

'tt litttter of 14 inches to 1 foot, Tim fmiiidations aix* h feet below 
tbe level of tlie mils, and tlie. lliieknft.<w of the walls at the base is 
40 per cent, or two*fiftbe of the height. Oeeasionally, wUe.ix* tlm 
depth eojuiderablo, the thicknesa is le.s8, ami one or two rows of 
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cast-iron struts, a<.v.on!in^ to llni <lopTh, «rc plat'cd between th^ 
walls at the upper part to take the tliriist. A iw?ctioii of open 
cutting with two rows of struts is shown in iig. 25. jrhe ccxst of 
open nuttings 25 feet wide and 25 deep was, .siiy, .1*07 iht lineal 
yard, or witl» one i-ow of east-iit>n struts £55 iM*r yard. \Vith two 
rows of stmts for a th‘[>th of 42 frt, the eost w;is £108 |>jr lineal 
yard. It wiw the intention originally to make the stations us well 
os the railway strietly “ uudergroiiiul,” and tliosc at llaker »Stivct, 
Portland Hoid, and tJower Stie(?t wore bO oonstruc.ted. At Uaker 
»Slretd. a seirtnojir.il an.li of 15 feet span and 10 feet 4 inches of 
rise cxtoiids over Jio entire, longtli of 000 feet of platform. The 
eewt of sueli a station, iiuinding bookiiig-olht os, rc.storatioiis, and 
otian* contingtMi-ir-s, amountfj'l to £18,000. On the extensions the 
statiourt were, .vlnui the eonditions iidniitted it, plueed in ojieu 
outtiri‘ijs, HKifed ov<jr, 300 feet long, with plutfonns 15 feet wide. 
The average »'ost oxeixjdcfl that ot the same length of ordiiinry 
roveroil w.ay by frt)in £li,000 to .£22.000. Not only sewers hut 
gis mains and water mains o».*easioiially demamletl very extwni.sive 
dlvoi>:ioiis. In [Kissing Broad i^iine.tiiiiry 2000 feet of gas mains, 
ranging from It to 30 inches in diametiM*, weni divortetl ; and in 
simply crossing High Street, Kensington, OOO feet of pijKS of from 
3 V» 30 iueln's hore were diverted. In passing a sruiinl building 
on a go«.Ml fomidatiori tlie work was cxoi hUhI in .short lengths, 
with cjindully timliered trenches rjniekly followed up by the con- 
Crete and biickwork of the n?tainirig wail.s or covered way. Umlcr 
the houses of PemVu-idge Srpian; the sitle walls of tine railway were 
eonstnutcil in short h-ngths, and to form the roof of the eovered 
way main girders of 25 feet span were .sli[»j»c(l bt twtaui the walls 
of the liouscs at coiU’eniciit places, betweem whieh jack-arches were 
built. At Park t'resceiit only a Moor of old ship timlKT .separatees 
the kitehens from the railway, 'Hh^ |»ermMncnfc way originally 
consl.sled c»l‘ wnniglit- ii’on Mango lails witli lungitudinal sleepers 
and then of steel Mange rails ; but tln se liavc been gradually re- 
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]dac.M'd by double-beaded rails iu chairs. Fig. 25 sliowa a .scadion 
of the covered way iiinlor Queen Victoria Street, witli the main 
sewer undemoath and the g-allerics for pip»’.s, Ac., at the sides, 
(llasgow 'I’he Of'isgow City ami llistrict Itailway will supply imjK)rtant 
City and links of cominunication between the railways on the north side of 
District the river Cly'le. Tho line extends from t'ollege. station, High 
littilwttv. .Sli‘«?et, by (icoige Strce.t and Ib-gcMd Stic^ct, c rossing Diiinbarluii 
Koad to the e.*.i‘-ting SudH ro.^s line, cjver a Ingtli of nearly 2J 
miles, ahiiost wholly nndergrouiid. Of this length 1700 yards, or 
nearly 1 mile, are lunnellcMl and 1000 yards are covered way. The 
. tunnels arc Jircl»od witlj four rings (.)f brick iu ceinent, to a eh*ar 
height of 18.J feet at the crown and 27 feet in widtli, for two liiic.s 
of way. The oov^red way is arched over with brick. 

Now We may t;ikc the ‘^elevated railroads ” of Nc'W York as nn instaiu'c^ 

York of metro [xditin railways for local .scu vico above ground. In 1867 
elevated the first attempt wa.s uiade to improve existing niean.s of transit 
raUxoad. )»etwcc?n thy residential and tlio bu.sine.s.s cpiartcrs of the city by tbe 
construction of aji elevated railroad worked by a wire ro[)e and 
a stationary engire;. d'ho railroml pas.»aal h»to other hand.** iu 1872, 
and the New York Klcvatod Railroad Comjwny w'as fmdncd. The? 
lines of t his 4and of tin? Mctrofx>Iitan Kleviated Kailroad Comjiany arc 
now worked togrthew by tin? Manhattiiii Railway t'ompany. From 
llu^ soutlieru tcMMiiinus of the forim?r railway at South Ferry diverge 
tho lines by wbii li the, eastern and western sides of tbe city are 
traversed. .Tnnetions arc^ m-nle with tin? Graml Central I>e[»6t of 
the New York Central and other railroads, arnl with the Now York 
City and Northern Railroji.l. In the beginning of 1880 the elevated 
system w*«s worked over 34J» miles of line ; in 1884 96,702,020 
ItOfi^engers were carried cjvcv the systc'Tu, avernging 265,000 per day# 
over half on out? lino (dd Ave.). Trains run every two niiiiutes in 
the morning and evening, when the fares are 5 cents or 24cl, for any 
distance; and in the ouieter hours of the day mwy foar or five 
rjjinutes for u general faro of 10 cents or 5d. The wprkiifg;.jcharge4 




amounted in 1883-84 to 68 \wt cient. of the gross earnings* On the 
Now- York Elevated Railroad the line is supi>ortecl on sq^uarc wioiight- 
iron lattice-work c;olumns let into cast-iron base blocks founded on 
brickwork and concrete, at distances of fiojii 37 to 44 fcx*t apart. 
Where the strex-t traflic is crowded a “ 

single row of columns is jilnntcd in 
the lino of each ciu*b, on the uppe r 
ends of which a [fuir of longituuinul 
girdei>i sire li.\cti to carry si line (/f 
way, 22i feet bi/^li alvive the strc'ct 
level, ns shown in fig. *27, »t each 
sid».' of the slres^t. In other sitnalions 
the two lines of way are siiiqioi ted at 
a height of ‘21 feet on longitudinal 
girders in the, middle of tl»e .street, 
fixed to 1 fsuisvcrso girilcr.s, wliich 
span tlic street siml are cariis'd on 
coluriins at the cnrlw. A third ar- 
raiigement is adopted wlnne the 
colmnns arc planted in the street at 
si slistance tninsvei>M*ly of *23 J feet, 
a.s in fig, 28, earh carrying a line of 
mils sit a height of 18 iVi t, sind con- 
necte<l at iriti i vals by arclu'il bracing 
to steady Hie structure. In Hiis il- 
Jnsiration tin.* street Is occui'ied by a 
double lino of ti*amway. Tlio rails 
are. of the Vignole.s j».attern, of IVs- 
Mcmer stc<*l, weighing 50 lb pi r yurd, 
spiked to ero.ss timber sleepers, ami 
gnardcil by two longitudinal timbem, 
one- on each .side, of Ciicis ndl. 'I’lse, 
shsirpest curve on Hu? main line ha.s 
90 feet of rsulins. 'fbo gradicuLs (‘on- 
fonn, for ibc most psirt, to those t>f 
tlie street.^, and the, stecjn-st gradient is 1 iu 50 for a length of 
800 ysmis. The, trallic is worked witli out-side. eylimler, four* 
cou[Med wheel, hogie-truck loeoiiiotivcs, wcigliiug iu working order 
19.^ tons. The driving-wheels aro 34 feet in diameter, and tbo 
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cylinders 12 inches in diameter with a .stroke of 16 inches, Tho 
cars are of the usual American type, entered from each end, 46 feet 
long and 8 wide, with struts for forty- two pa.ssengers. They am 
[Maced on two Logic trucks, and W'oigh 1*2 tons. The tmin-s aro 
provided with continuous air-hrakc.s, 'Vho .statioirs are about nno- 
tliird of a mile a))art. ; the platforms are 200 feet long ami 13 wido. 
Tho co.st |H*.r mile of double way is given by Mr R. E. Johnston as 
follows : — 


F(»uin)ntloiiK, cohinms, ginb-rs, supCTKlractuni, ntul poMriaiiciit way . , £,b 7 ,t ^(9 


Snaiojm 12,000 

r'ive locumoliveM 4,000 

Twdvv? CUTS 7,l3SO 

ToUl per mile £81,870 


No iiayment has been matin for way-leave? along the streetR, nor for 
compenHalion to frontagers, though it is known that in tho position- 
tial ([narters travct*Red by the railroads rents have in many instaucea, 
at least, been dopret*iatcd to tbe extent of 60 per cent. 

Prrmanknt Way. < 

The pennanent .way consists df rails, chairs, )MkeS# oxid 
sleepers laid In a IkHl of Imllost deposited on-.tiho fomallbiL The 
sleopers or snbstmoture should be bedded r>n Mken etahes/ dlude^ 
or grarol, ai jMst 13 inches fu depth uiHler the elee,p^ 
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^uy lilay or other material in it that rriiglit intcilhie with tlio 
•littiiiage of water throngli tho hallast to the fornuitioii. 

Gauge , — Tlie tiiA'i.surc of ilio stamlanl or British national gauge 
railway's ia 4 feet 8J iiiolies of width hetwoen the mils forming a 
liiHi of rails or a way. There are many otljcr gauges in exlsteiieo 
iji dilfeivut ])art« of the world. In England the gauge of 7 fi-et, 
originally adopted on the Great WesL-rn Railway, was known as 
the “broad |:f.ingo” in eonlradistiin'tion to the ordinary gungo of 
A feet 8^ iiiehes, whi'di was for a long time known as the “narrow 
gauge,” But the 7 feet gauge has hoeii to a great extent rt'|>laeo«l 
li.v the 4 feet 8^ inch <»r national gauge, and it is lu-ing gradually 
replaeed altogether. TJie lengths of line now (1SS5) laid on the two 
giiiges on the Great Western Railway are as follows : — 


r feet 

Mlxe«| 

4 IV;et ts.j iaeh 


Milos. Yanis. 
.. is;l i>*Jl 
. . lu;i 4 


,, liali'tlii' Ih'iii)' Uikt'a us iit 

Uiu (fjeat W«r.sfi.Tli *iysU;iM Si 04«» 

'I’ufal of line ‘JaOO 17.*iS 

The name tif “narrow g:inge” has now (•(•ased to he applieahle to 
the standard gauge, ainl is n-sei ved for g-mgi s of min h h:ss widtli,- 
llie iiielre gauge and <»lln.*rs of from 2 t.o 3 or 3.V feet whie. Why a 
IVactional measure of gaug(‘ should have bea n seleetod is a |■(nestjon 
uliieli lias jiu//.led many people. The tiiet seems to h<* that the 
traek of l.lu‘ uiigiind earts or trains- a feet u ide outside the wlieels-- 
was taken as a standard for the gauge <»f rails, whieli was measured ; 
oiitsitle also. Tlie. width of the single rail at the top lieing originally i 
1 4 iiu lies, the \nI<1|]i for the two lails together is im lies, whic-ii ] 
le.ire.s t fe el. St iaehes foi‘ tlic* iiiside /iM-asui'e or triii.‘ gauge. 'J'li»av j 
are in llu- l7iiit:od Kingdom a few railways of gange narrower than I 
tin' standard gauge, of whieh instaue<-.s oeeur in the hdlowiug i 
lines ; --I•■est in log, I f.ot 1 1 Jj iindus ; Talyllyn, 2 feet t) imlies; j 
Minas and .Snowilon, SontliA\old, Islo of Man, Idaiix Xorlhern, 
K’aveiigla.-s and Kskdale, Ballymena ami I.anie, eat h 8 feet. Tlie 
lollowing sl.alemeiil (Tahhj X X V 1 1, ) t;om[»rises the gauges of the • 
prineij.ial railway systems in tho world; -* 


Uritviiii s!ariil;n-l ' 

li'fl.'ni'l, .st.'iU'larti gniv;c , 

i.'eiilr.'U KiWi'iH*, pri vuilin^ j 


Itii.ssia, slnrnlanl 
>inj*\\:iy 


rsrVM.if.ng :.::iil; 4 e! 


Slutc.'- 1^. . 


I Spuin and r*ii*tii|.;jil, sOuuUinl • 

}:,aM/e ! 

Aiil wi'i'p aii'l (Uii ul 

(lidia, )lr(■^.‘lllill}; gou^e .... j 

,, Kiefre | 

,, Arei'iiiiin uii'l C'niije- I 
j veruiii Hallway .... 1 

•taiiaii ! 

! Ko id ; 


8'»utli Aii.stralia .. 

tpicensluiid 

*i : New hoMlJi Wales 

S.y Vie.t<»na 

[*1 N'ew' Zealand 


'rUo rehilive advantages of broad j^auges and narrow gauges ueri! 
exluiustividy disens.sed at the Institution of Civil Kngiueers (in 
J878), on the reinling of Mr W. T. Thornton’;? paper on “I'he 
Ri’laiive A»1 vantages of tho .'i fe.«?t 0 ineli Gauge and of tlm Metre 
Gauge for the vState Kail ways of India.'’ Tim fallacy ]»ervaeling the 
arguments for narrow gauges is that they take the width between 
tho mils as tho basic unit of tlio hvstein ; wheivas that is really 
little more than an incident, and the dimensions of the railway 
must in point of fact Ik? govevnod hy the size and wtdght i>f the 
Vihieles whit'h the trallie re<|uin's. S])eaking genemlly, the 
national gauge of 4 fisit SS imdies is at; least as good as any 
other for the purposes of general trutlic. If tbo width of gauge 
were still an o}>en <|iu‘stion, it might bo maintained that a gauge 
of 5 feet would be rather more convenient in view of tho increasing 
size of the more powerful locomotivos. 

. //(mYs.— “ Tho exjMjricnco of tho livst twc)it.y«fiYo yearR,'* .said Mr 

George rarker Bnhler, .speaking in 1861, “has siiowii that one 
system has been adopted almost universally* -the <lonblc-Iieaded 
rails, unon chairs with cross slcc]^rs, a Jdan which has lK?eu 
inalorially improved by fishing the joirrts.” On the continent of 
Europe and in America, howi.'ver, eiiginoem have almost univei-sally 
laid the iiat-foot or ilango rail ; and in France double-headed rails, 
koyod in cliaiix have l>ecn replacovl by llange rails. On tho Metro- 
ftoiitan and Metropolitan Distni^t liailways, on tho contrary, the 
. jlafige rails have been taken up and replaced by double-hfadcd mils 
- in ehair^ The case may b^ hnefly stated in the following terms. 

. tSe ftonblo-beaded^ aystetii vrith chuira Is tho beat where sup- 
niatenaV and Ubbtir and impair arc always 

: jMdy itnd The rail tyatem is the 

when is siniplfejiy in cbnstniotiou. 


stool rails nie now very generally uikh .1 instead of Iron ; and imloed .^teel 
it may ho afiinuod that bnt for the. intruduction of that mateiial rails, 
i for rails and also for tin; W'hecl tire.s of locomotives the luilw.ny 
I syKtem woull have broknii down umler the cnonnon.s growth of 
trallie. Kails of wnuiglit-iron on the early railways lusted about 
twenty dive* years ; those, of lutin' date h.TVO been worn out in from 
live to leTi years and in certain .situations in twelve moiitlis, mainly 
owing to increased traflie, heavier loads oji the engine-wheels, in- 
creased spred, ijuirker stopping ami i|uieker stuiUng. Steel bus 
come to tiic lehcue butli in the engiiii?-\\ heels and in the rails. 

IiOiuls of from 1.^ to 13 tons are now [daced with iiiipiiiiity on tho 
single wheels of engines ns well as on eonpled w’lieels, while, it 
njtpears Iroiii the inveslig.-itions of Mr R. Brice. Williams, a leading 
authority on ]i(Mni,'ineiit way, that a fully jn-oport ioneil biiJl-he,-uh-d 
rail ol steel outlasts liltreu or (dgliterii iron rails. .Steel rails arc 
not: nieivly str«.)jigi‘r or harder but, owing to tlieir texture, ;»re worn 
away only l»y >'inipl*' abrasion, whnea.s iron rails separate out into 
.stramls a^i stuni as the mi(i r eo.jting tliat, l.iiid.s Ih* in logi'thor is 
Worn oil. Mr Alln d A. l.angli y laid down in I >74 sam]des of 
p‘*rm.ane!it way m*ar Stepmy station on the l.-mdon and Bla.-kwall 
ilailway, where upwards .if :io0 I raims a <! ly pn^seil ovei a single lim* 
of way. The wi'iglit of eai ji train was on an .hn erage aliout. Ion tons, 
making a total of about 4.'>,0u0 Ions <inily ovrr one line of rails. 
rii»‘ rails are }>o1h of .sps-l ami of iron, weigliing >0 11* j.er lineal 
yard and key^’d in e.ist-iion eli.iirs on ero.ss I'-i t uigtdar pei>. 

The greater number of the w rouglil-inin rails ha*! to l.e tum‘*d 
after one ye.-ir and llirts; •luai tevs, dniiiig wliii li pi iiod tliey liad 
worn down about (*ne eighth of an im li ; bnt tin* m-r r.ssiiv for h*. 
ver.'ing did not -iri.se fr«nn the weai- it.self, but In eause liny g;ive 
way ill pliees, eillnr Imlging or splMling. The .vtd-l rails h;ol 
Avorii about om:*-sixli*e]it h id’ an iin h in tlie samo period. Als'iit 
27 . 000,000 Ions Innl pa.sv'd i>\er tin* lim*. 

Tin* rail^ geiier;iily, tudi.e*! aluio'^t iiniM isiilly, used fin* tin- way Kin*ls ol 
of raibvays are the •lonble-headed, the biill-heaiied, ami tlni llange mils, 
or VIgnole.s rails .;in the l.'iiirod. States, Gcni’any, Can.-ida, and 
Mexirok the dicable*hiMded and tin; bull- lie;el'-d rails ]».-iiig keyi*d. 
iiit<j cast-iron chairs spiked to slcctuns, tin* liaiig'-il lx iug laiil ii]*oii 
;nnl tastrmd tlir«‘» t to the sleepers. The ]niin i)*al aihantage. of 
the flange rail is tin* facility witli wliicli it, <’a)i be attaehdl In the 
.sleeper with lastening.s of a .sinn»Ie desi’ri)*tion, ’J im disadvanl.ige.s 
are that it cannot la; tunied or rever.rdl when the head is worn, a.'** 
the duuble-lieuded lail may be, and that the rigi*l ai taeliment of 
tin*, r.-iil to the .sleeper eause.s ii greater •legjee. of Oi.sinrbance of 
the. way and iiivohes more labi'iir for m.iintenam.e than in the case 
of the double head(*'l rail. Y’lie. double lieaded rail is uunb* heavier 
for the .sanu* class of trallie than the ll.mge rail ; but it is ti\so 
strongiT and is ea.viiiy bent to i iirve.s, aitlnnigli owing b.* tin* nn»dc 
of att.;n hm<*nt to tbe cliairs l*y wo<ulen keys then: is a liability 
to a slight longitudinal movtinent of tin* rails, known a.s “en.-ep- 
iiig.” 'ilie bu)l*heade*l rail [los.sc.s.m'.s the advantages (d‘ tin* double- 
headed rai), cxeept that, like the flaiigi* rail, it i.s not re\ ersible. 

'I’lie hull headed rail is laitl on most of the railway liin s of Knglaml 
and Sooll iiid ; the double-he.*nled mil is also in n>«*. Jn lii*Iaml 
the biill-Jn'.adcd and the Hinge j-ails are used. ] >onl)ii*-headcd ami 
hull-headed rails in English ]»r.u tier are rf*lled to a weight of from 
32 to 86 lt> ]*i‘r yanl ; the heails an* nnnle fiom '2h to 2] inches 
wide ; the webs are from live -eighties to tbii tecn-sixld iif li.s of tin 
im h in ihiekness ; and the Iteighr of the mil varies from to 
inohe.s. 'Idle mils are now m;nl** of steel, in bats for (hi* most 
part 30 feet in bnglli, with the aihantage in eompari.son witli 
.sliortcr leiigllts of a more solid road, fewa r joint. s, and less cost b»r 
maintcmui(*.e. They are lixe*! into ni.as.^ive cast-iron eli.iiiM, wa igh- ( hairej. 
ing from 31 to oo lb em b, by means of bard wamd k* ys o.al. 

They are canted iiiwaid.s in their .siats at an angle usually <>!' 1 in 
20, the, better to re.si.st. lateral Mows from wheels. The « h;iir.s aie 
made, of eonsiiierablc width (>n the mor.? in-ax ilv wm ke<l lines - - 
from 7 to 8 ineli.*s, .against a minimum ‘if -i*, im hes on other lines. 

On .sonic lines tbe si-ats of the i-liairs on which the lails rest arc 
slightl)*^ rounded in the dircf'tion of tlu* rail ; this foim.s a eom- 
]>ei)sation for i^light tleviation.s fiorn the level in the slee]>er.s, but is 
mainly useful in pi'cvcnting iudeiitalion of the j-aihs by the eoii- 
cu.s.sion.s to which they aie .sulijcet a miirter of importance with 
douhle-headed mils which are hy ami by to be la verscil. lu .such 
ca.vc.s Mr T. E. Harri.son phu cs eu.Nliions of hard wood in the <*hair 
to .support the rails, whiirh arc thii.s elVeclually protected from* 
imicntation ; and, in adilition, tho trains run more smoothly. 

The ojik koy.s by wliieb the rails are fastencil in the i-hairs are Keys, 
gtnjefiilly applied at the outer .side of the rail, as the jar eaused hy 
Iho lateral pereii.s.siini of the flanges tif wliecls is then less than 
wl>e,n the key i.s placed inside ; but on the Maiiehoster, Sheffield, 
and Liucolnshirc Railway tin* key is }»ut at the inner side of tho 
rail, and there is this to lio said in favour of the practice, that tho 
rails aro kept firmly to gauge and the key is loss likely to .shift. 

On some railways contiivancea «re tirnployed to prevent the keys 
from shifting or creeping oiit of thejir pn>nor position in the eliair ; 
these will w noticed in their plains. The mils .arc laid end to 
end, oltIkoigUtli or three ' sdxteeiiths of an inch ajiart ut ordinary 
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tctnpenUnves, to allow for rxpansuoi In Iiol, wf'Jillior. The joiiii,s 
ol tuu rails arc united or fished with |Kiiall''l steel jjirdes lodotnl 
ivithiu the sule ehunnids of tlu; rails ainl fastened with four holts 
and nuU |»asse<l tlnoii^rh the wel) of the rails, and, in order that 
the hs)i-|iiiit.r*.s may take, a soliil itml steady U-aring, tho enteiing 
of tin* ui»iK'r ami lower- meiuhers of the rails arc in most iii- 
sfaiiees formed sliai;4,ht and srra'ft, -fit an angle of about 2 to 1. 
For the s;iine the ii.Nh- jiliti.'s arc hollow at tludr inner faces, 

HO as not to he. in contact with tlx- vertical nieinlM.-rs or weh of the 
rails, and .-iic slightly r-lisiic in con.se<[iieni-f;. Vertical stilVness, 
also, is of iniiuc iiiipin lanct^ in lisli-platc.s, wliieli act as la*ains (ixtiil 
at llw? enils atid imironoly h*-ided, Ijoing reipiircd to Kustaiii the 
loads of trains pa-^sing «»ver the joints. On some lines, accordingly, 
the lihh-j>lates ai>' made <d gretder deptli, ixteixling downwards 
along the lower I rMc of the. vail, and arc even tnrnod under it, 
ivhcjjr'c they are called cli)> li.*ih-]»hites. Tlrt-. i lndrs are lahl on 
Iran -SVC I sc timher slipcrs, ordinarily out tWnn llrltii? redwood tt> 
a scantling of 10 inches wide and ,'i ilcep, atid U fc^^t in length, • 
sjusiking precisely, only 8 feid. 11 inches in length, to seenre. the 
timluM' from import. »lnty. They are most roinmoidy sulnniticd 
to a yn'esej viijg ]»roertss hy^ tlm injection of ahoiit 2.^ galhms of 
crexsoto into each sh'eper. The oliaiis an- fiAcd to tlx* sleepers 
hv iron snikes or oak lienails, or both, varying in namhcT from 
two on the lines of liglite.r Iratlie to llnve or four on lim-s of 
liwivier trallie. On the Fondou and South - Western Railway and 
on th« S<»uth • Ivistcrn Railway .a ciMiipoiind fast/oier is used, --a 
snikn ilriveii into a hollnw trenfiil, after the lafU-r is driven info 
tlio HleeyK‘r. 'I’lien' an.; u.'aially ele-veti cross .sleepcr.s to each length 
of rails of ."0 Irt t, making llm avia.-igo tlisfama* hetween the 
8lee.pi;i*s ahont 2 h-el II inches fnun centn* to eeiitrc. It is u.snal 
to snace fh(;in ajnrt mun.; widely in tho nii'Mle p<irtion of t.lie 
rfiil hfir.s (up to ;‘l h i t) ami more closely .-ihout. Ilm joint.s, with a 
view' to eJinalif'iiig tlm verlx-al i-fsistanec of tlie rails to rrdling 
loads, hy supplying a gicat'-r degree of .supjiort iVuni tho 6jee|.‘ors 
near tho joints, 

''fhe stamlard models of permanent way on tlx* double Ix-adcil 
rail and ehair sv'^tein ix.lopte«l by Mr .bdni Fowlm* for tlx? Xew- 
Sontli Wtilcs njilways have Imjcii already noti<-ecl. Tlie rails arc 
showm in section in tigs. 20 and 115. The .Mie<-pcrsfireofcolonifil li.ai-rl 
woiuls, chieliy iron-hurk timlM-r. ^I’lx-y arc laid 2 feet 6 inches 
apart hetw'een eentn-s at the joints of the, rails, and M b‘et 1 inch 
apart elsewhere, 'fhe upper and lower t.ables of the rails :uc curved 
or rounded in sc< tx.m to a radius <»f ,5.} im-hes, the height of the 
rail The entcriug or ov'orbanging faces of tho rail arc iuoliiicd at 
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a slope of about 1 iu 2, formiiig straight ruid equ.-illy iiieliuiiil 
la*ariix^ to re.fM'ivc the fish-plates. Tlio mils, while in i-oursu of 
maiiufuctnre,^ are tested by selocling a few rails of each day’s 
make, from winch a portion 4^ feet in length is eiU «IT and 
placovl on iron supfK)rrs feet apart, and is subp.*clccJ to three 
blows from a weight of 1 (ou falling 12 (het c..cli time. The rails 
are to dcHei-t not Ic'cs than ijx:he.s and not nxwo than. V .J under 
tliia test without sliowing any .signs of fnicturo. T)ie fish-bolts, 
as well a.s the .spikes for fastening the idiairs to the sleepcm, aio 
made of tho lim-.st <|nality ol oloxo lihroiis iron. Fifty jwr cent, of 
ttw rails were onleied 21 feel in leugf.h, 10 ]>er c-eutu 21, and 10 
l-Kir IS. The clnirs (lig. r>0) are incheii long at tho sole, 

44 . wide, and l.]| thick- at tlio heat of tlm rail, Tm bars of the 
metal used for the chair« arc cjwt to a sf:antling of 2 inclios by 1 
inch and SJ feet long. They ai-o placed on e^lge, on, siippr>rt8 & 
fwfc apart., and aro nsjuired (o sufitaui a loiitl of SO cwt. 
8 ns}>eiidcd from tho contro of tho bar without fracturei Tho spikes 
am .■ioveu-eightbs of an inch in diamotoTi tapered at the liipail ta 


liftocn-si-xloenths, with nvmisplierical or enp^ho-ads lorgod from 
the Kolid bur. The ;ihove-des(?rib;d way, as 
laid ill New South Wale.s, is bedded in bal- 
la.st eoiisisting of broken stone 12 inclies in j 
depth below tho sleept?rs, broken to a gauge, 
of .*1 imdie.s, 1 m).\c {1 up with broken j-tone of a 
.sinallcr size to a gauge of 2 im-lies for u depth 
of 8 inche.s. The total depth of the ha 1 lust 
from Uie crown of the loimaiion is *22 im-’oes, 

Tlie surface of the formalioii l»eh>w tlx? ballast 
is rounded iu ero‘?s-seclion, in order to drain 
off .such water as pem-trates thronglj tlie hal 
l;mt. (hips or rurrow.s are cut .'iixl ilrnins laid 
in where necessary, so that no vati i- is alhnved 
to remain on the line or ujxler the hallast. 

’fhe .Soulh-Kastci ii-doiilile-headed rail (lig. 

.‘U » is keyed into chairs Ji inclm.s Avidc ami 
long at tlx* sole. They are, hxed to tlx- I 
sb-eper hy two K})ikes driven into two holhiw 

o;ik {njnsiils. 'J'he sUeper.s at the. joints are , 11 

laxl 2 le.ct 1 iix ix-s apai-t betAveen ci‘ntres. 

The. following arc* the (jiiantities of Tiiaterial H.iiiVuy. 
for 1 mile of way, .single line ; - 
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The.se (|nantitie.s are oori.siih?r.ahly less tlniii llio.sc of the .Midland 
R..dlvvay fwliich arc .slated helovv), as may naturally bt* the i-a.se hu- 
a line ehietly of jia-ssenger tnillx^ in compaii.snu Avuh one of lieavy 
gfHid.s .-iiid mineral Iraflie. The. tlouble-heatlcd rails of the North - 
Ka.sterii Haihvay, 82 Itj )»ri- yard, arc liedde<l on lilot ks or cushions 
of o;ik j»l-u-e<l in the boltom of the chairs, tho ad\ aMtnge.s of which 
h;ive alrcixly hcen noticed. 

The type .si.rtion of Avay of the Midlaml Railway is shown ifi fig. Ihill- 
82. The formuttoii i.s inclined ea.-li way IVoni tlx; centre, making Ix-rxlcd 
two straight slope.s for drainage*. The b;il lust Is of .stniiig gm\’’el rails. 
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hroken stone, and ash(?s or clinker, - ' cbielly gravel. Tfc eoA^ws a 
width of 2G.\ fccL for two lines of w.aA'. It is laid to a ib plh of Id 
iuehes at the. iniddlo of tlx; siv-foot, aixl i.s formed level willi tho 
iipiH-r sides of tho sleepers betwiM'U llxj vails in the four-fool, Avith 
a im-ilium deptli of Id inches, or 11 iuche.s bem-atli the .^li cpers. 
At tl)uontt?r sides of the J-ails tlx? ballast 
islieapeii Jcvol Avilli tlx* lop.^ of llxi cliairs, 
or, more precisely, ilx? tops of the keys, 
and i.s sloped ilown to the formation ut 
each outer sidt*. Tlx; uppi'r and loAA’er 
surfaces of tlm rail {.see lig, 88) .are enrvod 
to .a radims equal to tlx? heiglit of it, oixl 
tlm plvik.s aro Hat, — ad.ipted for taking t 


lU) late.rul bloAvs ami mitigating wear. 

Ino eliairs aro remarkaVde. for largo 
iliuieij.sion.s, being 7.J inolies Avido and 
154 long at Iho .sole, which is IJ inehe.s 
thx-k under till? rail, and for their weight, 
f»0 lb eaeh. 'J’lm cost of n:;laying 1 mil« 
of single way on tho Midlun<l system .jirst 
de.seribeil, based on eonlriw't ]Arha‘s m 
1884, amounts to XI 572, 8s. 5d. Dwhi. t- _ i . 

''"S?'-' amoii.it 

of I'd 4, 8a. 8d., tho net eo.-'t of relaying 

la X\S58, Os. 2«l, Tho particulars of cost, and credit nus 

given in the following atatoinent, ju-epared by Mr Alfred A. l-ang 
ley, tho engiucor of tho raiUvay x-- 



rrlait t mild of Single JAiie wilh 30 feet BulUlimdetl Steel 
liaiU^ weighing S6 lb, yard ; c/ctv/i Sleo^wra lo each 30 feel length 

Rtcel rails, WJ6 yanU at a'i Itv-Via-l mua, ut £5 HdtiT 10 0 

Umirs, 3872 at 50 tb-.* 804 tons, nt 350 10 0 

Fish-plalos (steel clipX jmirs ut -10 Ih ^6.4 tens* at £8 — 50 0 0 

Bolts and nuts, 1-108 at 1 4 n>» 1 ton, at XO. iOa. . 0 ta 0 

«l>ikM,7744, »tl|ttm44toiia,atit7, lOfj... 0117 rt 

Trenails (solid oakX 7744, at lOik ])er thousand 19 7 9 

.Key* (oak), at £4 per thousand. ................ ; . . . . 15 9 9 

SU*cpera(crca<wt«t), 1936, at 4*. Am-: i- 4 

Labour, 1700 yari]% at la. Od. . . . . r- . . » Mtt / 0 
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whurh pass Uirou"U tlioir anti tin* slivncr togotljer. At tlie 

jointji they iiro ftirtifioJ l>y .square iron plates l.aiil innler the joiiit.s, 
through whie.Ii fang-holta arc jmssctl. The longitutliual.s arc oon- 
liccteil ami kept to gauge by transoms or cross-ties at intervals. 

Tlio niiniinuru weight of oi'linary llangc rails is about 45 lt> per 
lineal vanl. If tljc weiglit is less than this for main lines the 
upper liearing siiriacc is ohjct.tiojiahly narrow, and it is scarcely 
high enough ahove the sleepers. The luaxiinuiu weight of tlango 
mils is about SO lb jmt liueal y?ir<l. Flange rails, like headed rails, 
are laitl on tra!i. verse sleepers, to which tlie^’ are fixed, most eoni- 
immly by means <.f .screws, spikc.s, or flange bolts ami nuts. In all 
cases it is prcfnal le to efreet the fasleiiiiig of .steel rails witliout 
piercing them iii I he llangc, a.s they are niateruilly wj-akeinsl by 
such jicrforalioMS. 

In the Unite<l »Stutcs very largely in Oernuniy, Canada, and 
Mcrxieo) the Vigiudes rail is uiiiver.s/illy usejl for railways, vaiying 
ill Weight from 07 or 70 lb p<?r yard on a few leading lines to tiO lb 
on narrow -grtugo railways. No railrojnU with any (••ujsidenible 
tratlie are now laid down with rails of less weight llian nO Ih per 
yard. 'I’he Pennsylvania Kailro.-nl, laid to a gaugi* of f feet 9 inches, 
is constrneted of llange rails of two sedions, one of (JO lb per yard j 
4.1 inches high, the other of 07 lb 4?, intdies high, in lengths of Jio i 
feet, 'fbe fishes or splice.s aii* 2 feet in Imglli. held by foui Volts j 
ami niiU. 'riic outer sjdicc is formed will) a hori/ontal flange <»r • 
“tongue,” wbieb overb’iiig.s the flange of fbe rail and is spikid fo 
the sloi-'per. Allowanci* for e.v]»ansioii when the rails arc laid in j 
winter is providol l»v haying ilie nails live six te«‘n ties <if an incli j 
iijMirt, endwise ; in sumiiier a sjneo of only onc-si.xtecuth of an iiieb 
in width is allowa «l. 'I’lie rross sleepers ;in! -S imdies wide hy 7 drcp, j 
and are f'.J fe«d in hoigih ; they ure laid .so closely that iho inaxiiuiini 
distaneo aj»art between centres does not exceed 2 feet. There aro 
sixteen sleepers for cai li bnigib of oO f»*e|, and the sleepers at the 
joints are laid with a eleaiam'e*. tjf over 10 inches belwieii them. 
Tho rails are. f}i.stem*d by .S[iikes to tin* sleejicr.s at the iiisj«lo and the 
outside, 'fbe width for the double line of way at the formation 
• levfil is 31 feet 4 inches in cuf tings; ami on cinl«ankmeiif.s Iho 
width of the foi iiiatiou i.s 21 f(‘et 3 inches, sloping from the c.entro 
at the r.ate of 1 in *20. 'fbe balbl^f.. i.s laid to a dcjjtb of not less 
than 12 inebos nmler tlie sleepers, and is lillctl in to llu* level of tho 
np]»er .yiiiface of the sb‘cper.s. ^^dn.•rc* stone ballast is u.sed it is 
broken unilbrinly io a. gauge of 2^i imhe.s in <Iiamet<‘r. For tlouble 
Hm?s of way large stones arc plnccMl in the bottom, at the eeiiire, 

Ir tween the lines to provide for dr/dnagi*, ; but the stemos aro not 
])laecd niidor tlic omls of the sleepers ; thus water is drained off 
rapidly. 

Metallic Mdullic Pcrwoucuf ir<r!/. — .M<‘tallie permanent w*ay, in which 

(Htrma- tho .sleejau's .arc. o!‘ 

neutway. ^^nd 

now to some* ex- 
tent mlopted in 
Franco and in ( Jei*- 
niany. Tim oldest 
uml most widely 
v'-sed system of nie- 
tiillie way is that t)r 
Mr II. f{rcaYe.s, wlio 
in I.S40 introdmred 
a .splnnical or l)owl 
r loeper of cast-ilon, 
having tho ehair 
for the rail cast on 
iU summit (fcM*e tig. 

3S). Every .second 
jiair of slocpers aro 
connected and held Fio. 38.— Crctivcs's lasi non sli jqKTs. 

1() gauge, hy tran.svcrse tie-hav.s, which pas.s through and are bolted 
to thorn. 'I'ho form of tho sleeper i.s .strong, it holds well in the 
ground, the chair ia not liabh^ to hi* dctaclusl, the whole bearing 
surface is rUrectly bontMlh tho nnnl, the ballast is kept <lry .ami 
eliistic, and there is a .simple means of packing the sleeper through 
holes in the toi», witli a iJoinUd ramimu* from the snrtine, iso 
that the slecpiT and thn mil can be forced npwanls W'itbout tlis- 
turhing the general bed of ballast. Tliey may also be hwevcil 
hy taking out a jjortioti of Iwilla-st from the interior. Aiiotlicr 
system, Mr W. Einlges A<liims’s “ sn.stH*nded girdtrr rail,” is shown 
in hg. 39. The rail 
LH 7 inehea deep, 
weighing 65 11> [tor 
lineal yanl, and i.s Km. -Mnsi*t'nilea ginlerraib 

tai.spciided by continuous anglo -wires, or side wings bolted to it, 
and bedded in the bulh*i.Ht ; and, as tlie hearing surface on the 
ballaat was approximat«<l to the bearing surface of the rail, a 
great degi'vc or stability was aiitiei|»at« d. AVrought-iron trans- 
verse elcorH'rs were first tried in Ikl|jii)m in 1862, then iu 
France and in Portugal, end aftonvards in Germany. There are 
vafione systems, most of whioli were unsatisfactory, but the 
Yi^tberiu slecrwr, first tried iu 1864 on tho Lyons railway, W 




I been suci'CHsful. It is hollow in section, of llic form A truneatod, 
supposing the upper part of the letter to he removed, presenting a 
ilat bearing surface, 3J inches wide, for a ilaiige rail. It i.s 8 foet 
in length and 9 inches wide over tin? llange-s forming tho liaso. It 
is thrce-eightli.s of an inch thick at the centre and is only half 
that thiirkness in the wings. Tho rail is fixed to the slpc|)cr with 
giUs and cotters. It has b<?c*n reported that tJie motion over tin) 
Vantheriii sleejiers i.s much ea.sier than that over slceyKTs of oak, 
and that in conseqiienco the cost of mainteinmcc is comparatively 
low. It is stated that amongst a nninhi*r of rails Ijiid for tiial 
umh*!* .Mrnibu' condithm.s, some of them on wooikii slceper.s ami 
.scunc of them on Vantheriii sleO]u?rs, the iinmhcr (d ilofective rails 
amounti-d to only 2.V ]»or cent, of tho.se laid on Vautherin sleepers 
agaiii.st 13 per cent, of Diose l.iid on wofxl. It was found that if 
tlio Vautherin .sleepers were not at least 8 feet in length they failcil 
at the ends, and that even lor this l»;ngth it was cxi»c(lient to 
strcnglln n tliem fit the angles. It was nl.so found that large and 
hard hallust, or luoken j^oiies or broken slag, aggravated the tend- 
ency to give way. Jlallast of ashes produced a s-imilar bad clb a t, 

I and also caused ibe sh*,opcrs to rust. On the contiary, ballast of 
gnivcl, of ji inarly charai'ter, adaj>te.d itself ailiniiably to tin* form 
of the .»-lecpt*r. I’In? sy.stcm of fastening the rails to the .shauK-rs by 
gibs and cotters li.as been abamlonerl in favour of clips amf hook- 
bolts. Tbc Ilartwieh system of iron way need not be de.scrilicd 
lieiv, having alway.s given had re.sults. 'Dio llilf system of iron 
way eonsist:) of two part.'i, --an iron longitmlinnl sleeper ami a tlangu 
rail of steel. It i.s siinjtle, ea.-^ily hiiil and mninlained, rmd ceono- 
mieah The sle. pvr is in seelion like the letter E, bevrlleil at the 
aiigle.s, having an upper ilat .surface ami three tlange.s downw.iivVs. 
It i.s 12 im bc.swide and alxnit 2^ de^-p ; ainl it can be in] lei l Id 
lengths of 30 feet and only one-thinl of an imh in tliickne.ss, and 
to a weight of .5!) lb per yard. The. rail in t-32 imhes high, with 
2*32 iiiclic.s wi«ltb of tabb*, 3*40 width of llange b.'ise, and four* 
tentli.s of nil inch tliickne.ss of W(?b. It is rolbsl in leiiglb.s of 30 
feet, and w*oigbs 51 1 lb per y.ard. It is fish-jointed and i.s fixed to 
the sleeper witli two rows of bolt.s and nuts at interval.s of fiom ::0 
to 40 inebes. 'fbe gauge is presorveil by means of 1-im li rie-rod.s, 
.screwed .at both end.? wirh nuts. One. tb--r(Ml is snllii’ient for each 
length of rail. 3’he combined, rail ami sleeper, plaecil on snj*]Kirts 
51 incbe.s apart, i*an carry 18 ton.s at tbeir middle, without im- 
pairing their clastic strength. 

Loi •< i.MOTi v i: Po w i:n. 

Locomotives may broadly be reduecd to two classes, according 
to tin* situal ion of tlie Working eyHnder.s, In the tirstclass1lie.se 
are within the framing, under the boib‘r, with the main driving 
axle cranked at two points to reweive tin* power from the two 
cylimlers ; in the secoml (?lass they arc mitsidc tho framing, and 
coiinecled, not to the axle, which is straight, hut to crank-pin.s 
lix(.*«l belwc(?n the spoke.s of the wliceks, in connexion with the 
nave. From lliosc distinguishing featnre.s tin* two types of engines 
are kiiow’ii respect iv'cly iis “ iiisi'lo (rylinder locomotiM's " and “out- 
side cylinder locomntive.s.” In the. latter the geneiHl contour of 
the cylinders i.s u-siially visible at the. foro-eiid of the machiiie. 
Tho tenders have six or four wheels, accoiding to tht? taste of tin) 
designer, and they are supplied witli powerful brakes, worked by 
screws, with bba.'ks of wood ]daccd against cm-h wheel. A water- 
tank fonu.s the upjxr j<art of the tender, namely, the two sides 
and the back, u-sually in the form of a hor.se slmr, holding from 
1000 to 3000 g.allons ; ami in the hollow of tho slna^ the fuel is 
rlcpo.sitc4l, c»f which a full charge) may w-eigb from 30 ewt to 3.^ 
bnis. 1'lic engine and tin) tender arc sustained on springs plaeed 
over the axlo-bc.irings. Again, there is the general chissificatiou 
of locomotives into pa.s.songcr engines nnd goesU and mineral 
engines. A.S tho ))nwer of the engine is brought into aetion through 
tin? grip of the driving wheels upon tho rails, it is ncces.saiy, for 
the exertion of maximum powder m goods engiiie.*^, to make two or 
more pairs of the wheels of one size, ami tramsmit the driving forco 
from the central ])air of -wheels to tlie front nnd hack pnirs by 
means of oonpliiig'rod.s atthcheJ to crank-pins at the naves of tho 
wheeks. Such engines are called ** six -con pled,” and for them tho 
most (Convenient combination i.s with in.side cylinders. Wlion the 
cylimlers aro outside it i» usual to couple only the himl jwiir of 
wheels to tho driving wheels, niiiking a ‘*fonr-conple4l ” engine, 
the leading or front wheels being of smaller diameter than tho 
driviiig-wlieels, and so leaving room for tlie convenient placement 
of the cylinders. 'J’he six-coupled engine can take tlio heaviest 
train on a gooii straight railway, --that is, one fitx) for the most 
jiart from curves ; but fonr-conpled engines work iiioro economic- 
ally on lines with frequent cur ve.s, and may be made so to take, 
ill average practice, as great a load as six-coupled engines. Pass** 
ciiger locomotives have usually been constructed with a uiiglo 
pair of driving-wheels, for free running at high ; 
tralfio became heavier four-coupled«whem paSsen^r engine oatnh 
into rogue ; and exprcM trains w^e now for the lifMt pati wbiM 
with fotu>c0upl«3d enginos. In recent yws the fimipart 
has iu luahy c4a»s placed oh a foiu^whMjiefl tr^Clji; 
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by .1 central bolt or pivot to ibo frame of the engine, no that tbe 
I'ore-whwds can swing to the curves of the line. On the Metro- 
politan, Metropolitan District, and North Jiomloii Railways eiitirr.ly, 
and on many large x’ailway systems partially, where sharp curves 
are frequent, bogie-engines are employed, and with great advan- 
tage in facilitating ti*action, Anotlicr dcvicie for the same jairp^e 
is the use of ratlial axles, — that is, axles oitlnT at the forc[»art or 
the back of the engine, which by tlieir axlc-1'Oxes slide laterally 
between rircnlarly formed guides on entering ami on leaving cnrveil 
parts of the way, ami so maintain a railial position at riglit angles 
to the line of rails. 

Au’crican practice, many years since, arrived at two leading 
tyi>t!s of locomotive for pnssenge.r ami for g(»ods trallic. The 
passenger locomotive has eight wheels, of whi«*li four in front are 
trained in a bogie, and the four wheels ladiind are cemph'd drivers. 
Tills is the type to wliieh English practice has been approximating. 
The tender is ciarried on eiglit Avhcels, disposed under two trucks 
or bogies, fore and aft. (loo«ls hwtomotivefi arc made with eight 
wheels and with ten wheels, of w'hich, in each ca.so, the katlirig 
pair of W'lh?e.ls arc connected with a swing bolster and radius bar, 
to conform laterally and radially to curves. 

As the speed increases a more than proportional increase in the 
engine- jwwer is neet'ssary to draw a given train. Thus, if an engine 
ami tender, weighing togetlier 40 tons and exerting a given tractive 
forc;o, takes, say, forty loaded carriagi^.s, weighing .'iOO tons, at 
20 inih'.s per hour on a level, tlie. load.s which it could take if it 
exerted the same. tru«‘live power at liiglier .spei^ds would be- only as 
follows : - 

At LH) miles jmt inmr, 40 earria/irs, wrlxliinj? .'HiO ions. 
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Tlie innncnce of gradients also is very iniiKn-tant. If an engine 
and tender, weigliing togetlier 40 ton.s, is capable of drawing a 
inaxiinnm (rain of, say, i'orty-two loaded carriages, w’eighing 420 
tcMis, at 20 miles per liour on a level, it wunld only draw the 
follow ing loaiis at the siinio sjieed on the follow ing inclines - 


Level 


WeiKliiiiji 420 (on 

liiOliiic 1 in C»00, M4 ,, 

„ ■ :540 


„ 300. 27 „ 

„ 2T0 „ 


,, IW, 20 „ 
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„ 40, (1 „ 
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„ 10, hit „ 
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This i.s the reason ^Yhy the. older mil ways were made nearly level 
at an enonriou.s cost, -the elder Stcphcn.son’s policy being to incur 
u large expenditure in (omstruction in order to avoid otherwise 
heavy iiiclines and heavy cxjmn.sc.s. The ruling gradient of the 
Liverjicxd ami Manchester Hallway was fixe^d at 1 in l>00, excepting, 
of eours<', the inevitable iiielines at Rainhill summit, for working 
wliich special iirovi.sion wa.s made ; that of the ne.xt great line, tlic 
liOmlon ami nirni Ingham, was lixed at 1 in adO ; on tlie (Ireat 
‘Western Railway, one of the earliest made lines, the ruling inclina- 
tion is 1 ill 1320 for the gmater jiart of I lie way. I.iK’kc, as already 
explained, initiated the sy.sle.ni of cheajdy constructed railways, as 
the facilities for increa.sing tlie i»ower of locomotives hecamc better 
undemtood ; he constructed linc.s with long stciji giadient.s, some 
of them 1 In 70, 1 in 7r», 1 in 30. The (Irent Northern Ruilway, 
of compariilively recent origin, w a.s con.structed on a ruling gradient 
of 1 in 200 ; and, in gene.ral, tlie more recently made ijne.s have 
the steepest gradients. Steep railways are gr.iierally also lines of 
frequent curves, which is iinot iicr caii.se. of lo.s.s of hic^omotive power. 
Moreover, the ruling speeds, as they may he ealhsl, have in the 
course of yejirs inerea-sed. 'I'lins in every w'.ay mom powerful 
engines are now iieedcil than in the early dny.s of mil way. s. 

The fundamental chai*;icten.stics of Kiiglish ]iractiee are fairly 
represented by a few' tyi>o.s of locomotives. Take first an e.xprc.ss 
jiasscnger locomotive, which stands on a wheel base --tho distance 
apart of tlio eeiitres of th^^ extreme axles — of 15 feet 4 inclu?s. The 
cylinders are inside and are 1(5 inchiis in diuinotor, witli a slide of 
22 inches. The driving- w'heels are 7 feet in diameter. The fire- i 
grate* has an area of 18 square feet, and the heating surface of the 
lire-box and flne-iulics taken together is 1339 square feot. Tlio 
total weight of the engine in working order is 2-8 tons 6 cwt. , of 
which nearly 12 tons are driving weight, — the weight at the cMving- 
whocla The tender stands ou tlirec ]>airs of wheels and weighs 
about 16 tons, with, in addition, 1780 gallons or 8 tons of water 
when iillod, and 8 tons of coal. 

The. •* Ledy of the Ijako is an express paasonger locomotive, one 
of A class which was desimed by Mr John Bamsbottom with ^cial 
reganl to the rannii^of expi^ trains bn the northern division 
Landon end The cylinders are 

•‘oitfside”; the? ai^ .16,1^ dlaitieteri with 24 inches of 
' diiid Ihe diivihiplirheiQls aiw 7 feet 7 ihclm lu diafiioter. The 
«tea of fee^ oter 1000 square 


fhet of healing #uirfaec. The rngiiic wciglis 27 tons in woiking 
order and the tcinler 174, together 44i ton.s. Tlie ti iitlcr is ilitt d 
with Mr Riim.shottoin's apmmtus for picking up fccd-wati i whiUi 
running; a scooj) is let ilow'ii from the bottom of tlie- tcmh.*r and 
dips into water eonraiiieil in a long 0 |m;ii trougli laid Ih Iwccu tin? 
rails, from which it i.s .scoopo<l up into tlie tank.s. Tlie tninininm 
speed at whit h tin’s opciatioii can be efrecl.od is 22 miles jht iionr. 
J5y tlie aid of the water-liltcr this express engine lias been ciiahlcd 
to run the wliole ilistaiicc IVom Ilolyncail to London — 264 miles- - 
in om. continuous run, ;ii an averago speed of 42 miles ])cr lioiir, 
taking :i train ofciglit or nine cairiages, ami eonsu tiling *2? lb of 
coal an fuel p»‘r niiii^ run. 

An cx[»rc.s8 pussi-ugi r locomotive having LS-inrh cvlimlcrs and 
four coupled driving wheeks, 7 feet in diameter, w ith a four-wheel 
bogie in front under the .snmke-bf^v, was designed l,y Mr T. W. 
John.soii for the trallic. of tlie Midland H.'iilwMV. 'fhe eugitic stamlH 
ou eight will 'el. s, forming a base 21. ^ feet lung. It weighs aUjut. 
42 tons in working order, ami with the lender, inelndiiig coal and 
water, alxait (>«S tons. 'I'lie avciage load taki-n by engines of this 
cla.s.s is fourteen carriages nt tlie tiim' -bill .s[M-cd‘ of 50 miles per 
hour, over gradients of from 1 in 120 to 1 in 130, with a coiiMuiip- 
tion of 28 lb of coal ]>4*r mile run. The engine can take as a maxi- 
mum load seventeen carriages bet ween Manehe.ster and Drnby, over 
rilling gradients of 1 in 90 and 1 in 100 for 10 inih .s, .it a .speed up 
the inclines of 35 mile.s |Mn‘honr, and on J«‘Vel.s and falling gradients 
nt 50 niile-s per hour. Tim carii.-iges weigh, with ]iasseiigei.s, H 
tons <■^leh, making nj» a train of the gro.s.s weight of Ls7 tons. 

The express pa'.seiigcr engines on the (ireat Northern h'ailway 
^lig. 40\ det.igni‘d l*v Mrl*atn».k Stirling, have outside evlinder.s, fs 



Fio. 40. Kxpresa ; flreat Norllieru Hallway. 


inchcR in diameter, ami a singh* pair of di iving-whnds. Tt is 

one of the most recent devclopmeni-s of tin? single-wheid engine. It 
is placed on eight wheels, of whieli tlie first four aro framed in a 
bogie, or truck, [dvoted on a <.*(*ntre under the smoke -box. The 
cylimlei’s are placed ont.sidc, and helwn-n the wheid.s of the bogie 
.at each side, 'riiey are 18 iiiclKs in diameter, with a stroke of 
28 inches, —dimensions whudi, taken togethi'r, exceed in inagui' 
tinlo those of any other engine for Knglisli p.'is.scnger-t?Htlic. Tho 
driving-wheels arc H feet 1 im h in diameter and tlie hogifs-wheida 
3 feet 11 inchi s. ^flic engine weighs 3.s tons in working order, the 
distribution of the weight iMung as hdlows : - 
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Tho jiivot of tlio bogie i.s 0 imlie.s nearer the hind than the front 
axle,' -these liciiig CJ feet apart. Hy this dispo.sitioii tlie l^igit? 
apjarars to lead better than if tlie pivot were, as usual, equidistant 
betwci'.ii the axles. 8’he working ]>re8snro in the boilm* is 140 !!• i^r 
square inch. There are 217 luass tliio- tubes, 1 j®. inches in diameter, 
]»re.seriting a heating surface for evaporation of u]>wards of 1000 
squHre feet. There Ls in all 1165 square h*ft of surface, and there 
is 17*6 siju.ire feet, of grate .surface. Mr Stirling, on the question 
of single - wheel rrrsKS coujiled wheels for pas.seiigev loeoinotives, 
stales that he coustnietiMl two cla.s.se.s of engines,- one chus.s witli 
four CJ-feet w heels cou|iIod, the olher with a single pair of 7-feel 
driving-wheels. The boilers of tlie two class.ses were alike ; als<y 
the cylindci-s, which wen? 17 inches in diameter, with 24 inches of 
stroke. The pre.ssnre in tho boilers was 140 lb. AVith Hk»3 traiirs 
the single-wJieel c?iiginc had the better of it ; in fact, it geiiemlly 
iHJttt tho couidod engine in time, running from King’s Cross to 
Poller’s Bar, a distance of nearly 13 miles, nearly all uphill, tlie 
gradients varying from 1 in 106 ter 2 miles to 1 in 200. Ktigines 
of tho claas of the 8*fcet-\vlioel engine travel ludwecn King's Cross 
(Hid liOiwls or York. The stoej>est gnidieuts on the route arc met 
with on leaving Ijceds, ascending 1 in 60, besides the gradient I 
in 105 leaving King's Cross. Trains of from sixteen to twenty- 
two (^ria^ an; taKen from King's Cross station with ease ; and 
several oocasiona twenty-eight carriages have been taken, and 
time has been kept. On one ocoosloti a distauoe of 16 miles iu 
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twelve liiimiteft was at'coinjjUslioil a tr.iin of ^sixtoon camaf'cs*, 
making a S|K*eil of 7;' inik*;* jn r iiuur. Tlu; oiigiiu- l»us tukiru a 
train of thiriy-tliivt; t-nrriiig«‘s full of |nissrn:;<M's lnuii J)oiU‘n.stt*r to 
Scarborough aiul bm U at an avfia-v {»f :I5 mih-s jk?!- hour. 

It 'iA rajKiV)!? of moving a g»‘os.i Wright, iin*l»i\ling migiuc, toiulcr, 
and train, of ‘L'nl tons (»n a h-vrl at a s}‘ovd of Ao miloH ]«?r hour. 
Tho ttV 7 .'nig« rvsnlls of tin* ifgular janfunnanru of .si von engiii»\^ 
of this class botwri'n j)onra>ici-. IN ivrborougli, and lAindon for 
t.liu third <|nailcr o: I show iliat a tiuin of twolvu siv-whoclcd 
carriages wcigldiig J3 t«ins each was taken ut a sjioeil of from oO to 
od inihrs j)* r hon.", iVn' a coiisu?iij»iion of tb of coal jmT mih? 
run au(i live pints of Mil p. r MX) miles nm. 

Other Four-couple.'i lisromolives, having tin- cylinders inside, and four 
lo(,t>in.i- wheels eoii[«le>i “in tVoni,” with u pair of himl or tiailijig wii-els, 
tives. are kriown as •‘mi.xt.d engines,'' 'that is to say, inginea adapte*] 

for either passengef tralhe or goods trallic,-- -a gen* i illy useful t> pe. 
In one example the oyhinlers are Ml inelies in iliatneli'r, with a 1 
.slr<ike of 22 ineliLs ; Ilje, (onpleil wheels an; Ci I'eet in diaiinrter. | 
The weight of the engine is ‘JA.\ tons, of whieh 20 tons are driving i 
w ight. I 

riie next eiigino to W riotiecd ii a geuerally us/*fid engine, four- ; 
etiiipled ‘Mieliind," lor passvniger tialtie, such, for inslanee, as tljat | 
with inclined lin-grate ami sh»plng tire- box designed hyAlr.l. .1. 
Cudwortli for service on the Smo th-l'/Lste rn Jiailway. Un a wlitrel- j 
base of 15 feet tin; weigljl of tin; engine -dui iMus - is so distiihiiied 
that lOA Ions fall at each jiair of diiving-A\ heels and t»nis at the 
li'ading wheels. Tin; <*ylindcrs are iu.si'le. Mi inelnjs in tlianiefer, 
with 24 inelms «)f str'/ke and li fc T driving-w li. i‘l;-i. 

Aljoflu.r expr.'ss pisseitger 1oeojnoti\e, having insid«*. cviiiide.rs 
ami four- e<)nj lied whei ls Itehiinl, for fier\ ice (Ui the London and j 
Xorth-Westei n liaiivvay, has eylimlers 17 i.n*li( siii tiiaiueter, with [ 
21 inehes of sIimIo', and ij fed 7 inch ilriviiig wheels. 'I'he engine i 
weighs 2h| tons, of which 11 are at tin? inirhlle w heads, Sj at the j 
liiiiit wlnads, and OA at tin; front ; thus I he drivijig weight amounts [ 
* to lwo-thi»'ds of the total weight. ‘I’hi.'# engine e.iii move a gros.s I 
Weight of 2Ud ton.', eotnpri.sing engine, tender, ami train, on a levtd ! 
at a Sliced of 45 miles ji(;r lioiir, with a w’orhiug jov.v.sure of 120 Ih | 
per sipiare inch in the boiler. Wilh trains av<;ia,giiig ten carriages \ 
the eonsnmpLion of eoal is 2nj Hi per mile run. | 

A laidv Un.-oiiiotive is an engim; wld« li carries its .supply of fuel j 
and Water with it on its own tVium*, ilispeii'-ing with the tender, j 
Such eugiims niv, imj li used for slto; t truHie, id well as for .shunting ! 
and maishiilliuit Mane^. ! 

Thu l'our eoupl».d tank ettgim; (!ig, 41) us(.d for Urn ii;i»30ug(*,r j 



iraMic of lh«» Aletropolitan Ihiihvay ha.s four w licels coiiplod lK;hind 
Hiid a hogii; in front. Thi.s engine wedghs in work Jiig oialer 4 r»| 
ton.s, of wld( li ahont do t(ms .'in; iittli/ed as driving weiglit, making 
174 tons fo: on pair of w licels,- about tin; gn.-atc.st hnul on mm 
pair of wlieid.s aii> where. Tim regular duly of this engim; is to take 
a tniiii of .six carriages e.i-pablu of hoMing in all 4 d 2 jia.ssciigcrs, 
and W'cighing iii llicmsel ve.s Id tons c.neh, at an avenige .sped, 
iimlufling sropiwigi'.s, of 18 miles per lioiir, consciniing 37 tb of 
Welsh todl pel* tram mile inn. Wliilst lunssing tlirougli the. 
tunnels or covered ways tho exhaust steam from tin* cngiiiu is 
(:oudou<iod III largo taiiks carried on llm engine, filled witli rmld 
water. The quantity of condensing water eon.snmed is bOO g-dUons 
for half tiic journey, or e\ cry cii miles ; it ia rai.'ual to 2 t ;0 ’ Fahv. 



FlO, 43. — Tank locoiUf ill ve ; Gi-iXit E.istern Railway. 

T. Vie. to. work the heavy suburban inotrojioHtttn traffic of 

the Great Kaeuru Kail way, --the ordiuary trnins in this service b«i»g 
uvnnu^i of tlftettR or twenty close^eouplod carriages, taken ovot 
iiiraifi^ptulieiits and sharp cuTvos. For this purpose the fore slid 


hind axles .are radially mounted, a.H before explaiuccl, to take the 
curves with faLilitv, ilic engine ruiining either end fir.9t. The 
engine weighs 52 tons iu w orking oixlcr, and of the.se 80 tons aro 
diiving weiglit placed on llie tvvo pairs of coupled driving-W’ht;els. 
With large cylinders LS imhes in diumet4'i, timl driving- wheels 
only fi feet 4 imhc.s in dinmeter, the engine is adaptc<l for starting 
promptly, whieh it i.s vctpiired to ilo in tiider to k»!cp time hetwfou 
elo.si'ly placed .stations. Fvery sloji is made by lh<; Westinghouso 
hrakn, witli wliieli the engine is litld. 

Ijocomoiivf s for drawing heavy goods IrnioR, t.!»ough not heavier 
than the most powerful p.'is.scngcr loconioiives, etm lake goods 
tr.'tins of great weiglit:. Siv-eoii|»lfd goiwls engiiie.s, with 17 -inch 
•■ylimlers and iliiving- w limd.sS* feet in diaimdrr, weighing 32 tons 
in working order, can take a train weighing 360 tuns on ;» level at 
a speed of 25 miles per hour, con.'>^uming from 40 to 4.5 Ih of coal 
pi r mile run with trains. 'Die Fairlic engine (fig. 43 ) is placed on 



two Ixigies or .swivelling tiaick.s, the fm-emost. ofwlii.d) canies the 
CAlimlers and jiropclling gear ami the himhm.i.st tin; tank and coal- 
boxes. 

The loiigi'st diM.am c run without stopping;, comliiiiccl with tlie liates of 
highest sjMicd, i.s pei’hirmed on the ( in.-at ^»’ol•Lbern llailway, between .speed. 
(Iranthain and King's f'ros.s, 105 j miles, in I hour fes minutes, ut 
tin; r.'ilc of 5:j.j miles ]>cr liour. d im (Ire.at \V(;sb;rn Company run 
fiom ruildiiigion to S^vimlou -77^ miles in 1 iumr 27 miuntes, 
being at llio rali‘ iif .53.| miles per hour. On the famdon and 
Nhiri !i‘ Wc^tcni Railway ilic ilislanec — 77| miJ<*s- from Willesilen 
to Rugby is run in 1 hour 2S minutes, at tlm rate of fiL’;/ miles ju r 
hour. The a\erage r.ite of cxprc.ss and mail pas.sejjger trains on 
this line is 40 miles jicr hour or more, rarliaincnlary trains, call, 
iiigat all .stations, run at nn aver.tgc speed of from ]!« to 28 miles 
per liour. Kxpres.s goods trains at lain a .^peeil of iiom 20 10*25 
niih‘s per hour. The .snecl of coal trains is limiied, as far as 
po.s-dhle, to 15 miles jier iioi|r. 

d'hu iroal tr.iin.s on the l.ornlon and North -AV«*slejii, ..Midland, Cojil 
ami Cri'ut N<»rtlicrii Railways gemually consist of from thirty to trains, 
thirty live wjiggons, weighing from 5 to 5.1 tons e;ic h, tiiiii c.aVry- 
ing a load of S tons of coal. At tJii.s mtc tin? total loail of- coal 
for thirty divo waggons wi ighs 280 tons, and, adding the w<?ight 
of the. brake- van ut tlm end of tho train, 10 Ions 17 c.wt., the 
m.aximum gross weight of triiii is 483 tons 7 cwt., n.s on tho 
viivat Northern Railway. This tniiu is laUeii by a goods engi no 
with .six-coupletl wheeis 51 feet in diameter, Iniving two steiiui 
cylinders inches iu diameter, with a stroke of 20 inches, and 
a juTssuro of 140 lb per M|uurc inch iu the lioiler. T)ic. loco- 
motive weighs in working order 36 tons IS cwt.., ami the tender 
with fuel iiml water 30 tons 17 cwt., making together (>7 tons 15 
cwt. for the locumotivo and tender. Tho gtos-s weights are as 
follows : — 

Tons, cv.is. 

Traill, tlnrty-Hvn vHn(;!«'H(w'nf!{;i>iia. load, and brake van) . .4ft:i 7 


KukIuc uml t4«mloi , in full working order 67 15 

Lngiiie, teftde.r, and train 651 3 


1'hose large coal trnin.s aru taken at a si^ed of IS miles p.r hour, 
on .HHecmling inclines of 1 in 178 at 10 miles ja.*i‘ hour. The coii- 
.snmplioii of coal a.s fuel in the enganu is at llu; rate of 45 tt» per niilo 
run, iuehuHug the cohI consnincd in filing up .st<»aMi Mr Patrick 
Stirling, the im*oniutive engineer of the Great Northern Railway, 
h;i.s .also de.siguod and constructed still more TXiwerfui engines^ 
having six’-eoupletl 5 -feet wheels, witli cylimlei's ID inclica in 
diauiuter and of 28 inches stroko. Tliese engines aro capable of 
taking a train of forty-nine loailed coal-waggona, weigldng with 
bmkc-vau 6721 tona. Including the weight of tho engine and 
tender tlm total gross load is, say, 740 tona, taken with a oonsump- 
tion of 50 tb of coal t»er milo run. This is jifobably the most 
extraordinaiy exam [do of a dead pull on an useenditrg ibcHiie of I 
in 178. It is equivalent to a grosa weight of 1816 tons oo a leireL 
U was found that this train was too l^g for ivmie of theahliRga, 
hesidea fouling both the leved crossings in the city of Linc<^ ; hmee 
the traia was i^uced in number to forty^-five traggoaa; 
goods •engines of the usual proporti^^ wor»i^. at d^ill 
exert a t»ctlve force of from 6 to 6 tOns in di 
htila^ eqiital to the movement of o gross wrigbt of oni^e, tetiflitfr.: 
gjad tTMii fif from 1340 to a 

speed of 1# mUeo per hoar, or to frOiii W to 40^ tsriiHi oO it 
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straight liue at a snood of 60 miles |>er hour. A tractive force of 
10 or 12 lb is eapaule of drawiu ;4 1 ton oi» a level at 10 miles |)i*r 
hour. At 60 imlt's iwr hour the rtMiiiiic<l traotivc force is ulumt 
45 lb for I tou of gross weight, 

CaKKIAOKS and \VA(l(iONS. 

Varieties The common varieties of vehicle eiuploycil in railway iraHic are 
of rail- iw follows :--(!) Passenger- train stock : tirst-cljiss carriage, sci oiul- 
way clii.s,s carriage, tliird- class carriage, coruposite carriage, luggage 
vehicle, hrake-vaii, horse box, csni;ige-trii< k. 'fo these may Vw .nldcd the 
mail -carriage or travelling po.stoMi*T. (2) ii(M>ds' train stock; 
platform-waggon, tipeii or 1jo\ waggon, higli-sitled rooml-ciul wag- 
gon, covered goods - waggon, cattle - waggon, slue])- waggon, e<»al- 
waggon, coke-waggon, ljrake \aii. lirsidcs these ther»^ an* other 
WMggoiiS s]ieciidly de.'^igned fur sjH‘rial traifu*, as giiiipowih r, salt, 
and liiiif', also halla^t-wjggoiis, for the private use r»f tlie eiigiuci-r’s 
de[)arl.irient. ('arriages are usunlly made of llie same external 
length, witUl>, sini.1 height. The under works of the stock may 
thus In; identical in coii.sinn'tioii, and an eeomnokal unifiuniity of 
working and wearing iun t-! is se<'urcd. Uinforinily i»f waggons is 
Mill mole important tliaii in the cose of carriages, as their total 
nijinber and cost are rnueli greater, .‘iiid the supci\isiun with whieli 
tin.!}’ are favoured is low minute ; besides, tlie ^.-.1 of inriiiitenauct; 
is less than where niany varietii'.s of waggon on the .s-iiiie line. 
Hut, whatever may be tlm upper works, the under works of the 
whole of the W'aggon sttx'k should !.)e eiitiiely uiiiibrm. Uiie of ibc 
greatest i^vils of railway cugincciiug ha.s Ini-n want of uiiifonnily 
instock, partly due to dilfei-eril c<Tmp.iuics not arranging to Inna* 
stock suitable, for joint Use on ea-di otlicvs lines and partly to 
iiicviiable changes of plan to nu‘ct tli(^ gi’owing wants of tra/Iji*. 
Aiiolh'T source of iiii.S' hief was the .sejiaialbuj {«f tlie duties of 
engine ami of ••ari iage and waggon Miperintemb nee. The earria^*- 
superiutendj lit, aiming at tlie utmost la onomy at' niaiiitenam e in 
his tlepartmcnt, eoutinually adde<l to the quantity and widghl of 
material imiployiul in tlie eon.siruetion of the carrying stock, as tlie 
r* medy for the oleserved failure of weak jiarls : and thus the stock, 
partieiilail V waggons, was increased in strength rather by iwldiug 
to the mass of matter tliaii by .'<tud\iiig t<i throw the same weight 
of t,iiiil>er and iron into .superior eoriil*inations. Meantime the 
heavy trains, Inimled over to the locomotive departuient, hd to 
the e<>ii.struetion of heavier and more yjow'erful locomotives, when 
the ma.xirnum was «]uiekly reaelnal, and strongly evinced by the. 
damage done to the poi'iiiamriit way. It was found, inoreov<*r, 

I liat the older ea:*riag<*s sunerod most iu ea.ses of ctdlision ; lieiiet: 
there was an additional indueemeiit to add to tln^ size and weight 
of carriagtfS. Hut this liue of ileveloimient has lieeii mainly deti r- 
mined by the demamls of the public, for greater eouvenience, .speed, 
and .‘safety, ami fj»)iu the grow tli of frullie, involving greater brngth 
and weight of tniiu.s. 

Pa.«<.scii- The early fir.st-elAss carnages weighed 3^ ton.s, the bodies or 
ger ear- upper j>arts being 15 feet long, 6.1, feet wide, and 4 f«*ct U inehe.s 
riages. high, divided into llin^c com part men t.s, to hold si.x pii.s.stMigi rs 

emdi, or eightiMMi in all. They now weigh from 8 to 13 tons eaeli, 
jimr arc from 20 to 30 feet, in length and from i> to S-J feet w ide. 
Caniago.s have until re«'eiit ye;.ir.s been placed almo.st all on four 
wheels ; but six wheels on three uxlc.s are now gem nilly iu u.se. 
A iiiodcrn 6i-st-elass earriag»\ 28 to 30 long with huir eompurt- 
meiits, gives 7 to 7.J feet of total length for each eomjwirtment, as 
agaio.st 5 feet iu the eaily earriage.'i. S<?eoiid and third class 
carriages, iu length fix)iii 28 to 31 feet, arc divMed into tivc eoui- 
jHirtiueuts, foiclv from 5 feet 7 iiiehcs to 6 feet 2 inches long. 
Saloon earriagos are oeca.sioually u.wd, so called because two or 
more of the ordimiiy eornpurtments arc mevgi'd in om*.. Meeoml- 
el:iss carriagfis originally were destitute (>f cushioning, hard and 
siiuaiv, ou the nearly obsolclo policy of making them uiieomfort- 
ftblc in the hoyw? of inducing ywssengers to travel iirst class. Tlie 
Loiidon> Brighton, and iSouth Coast Itaibvay Conijiany in 1857-58 
wei'e the fiitit to supply comfortably }»aihleil s< ats iu their .second- 
class carriages, and the receipts of that (’Oiujiaiiy were iu 1858 
materially nnguieuted in conafujnenco. Thii*d-elass carriages have 
Iweii improved, under the. sthiiulutiiig example of tlie Midland 
Kailw'ay Company, who ulxaudoncd tlicir second -class eaniagcji, 
and raised, their third-class stock to an equality witli the secoiuL 
class voliieles of otlier linos. But tlici*e are yet lines of i-ailway 
on wliich the tlunl-elass carriages are littlo butter than obsolcto 
lirst and second class carriages convciteii into thinl-class. 

Passenger luggage brake-vans are tiuulo oyieu (for tlio most part) 
inside for passeuj^rs' luggage. They are fitted with a dog-box or 
small enclosure mm side to side w'itli doors at Imth ends, aD<l 
with proiocting sides, glazed, to aceoaimodate tlie guard and oifoixl 
« vigir of the train from end to end. A pair of doors are placed in 
each mdo Ibr higgs^. In some designs a separate conipartmeut is 
; piutlticmed off for the guards in ot^ eases a compartiueiit of a 
pasSeiigor carriage is almtod for It^ggago and for the guardL The 
^ Inggoj^. van islttod ^th a powerful brake; it shoiud be fitted 
trith ttooe of wheoW to cany 


The lung doulWc-bogio pas.scMgor-car univcisilly in u.sc. in tlic Ibiitcd 
Tnilvd St.it.c.s, originally introduced by Ko'S ^Vin.■ln.s on lh<: Halli- iSlatoM 
Mioiv and Olio ibulro.-id, is <lislinguished essentially frtun t)ici.ir.s. 
eaniages on Ih'iti.sli laiiway.s by the loni.Hlmliii;tI ]>:iKs;ige. in the 
ci-ntiv of the hoiiy, ri-m hing iVuiii cn<l to end of tl:c car. w ith 
at i^ach side, au.l admitting of llic free pa.ssage id' the conductor 
ll;rough*uit ihe train, 'file ahyem e (d iio<*is at tlie si.les pi rmit.s 
ot the eiilargeim ut of.tlie l.tody iatcrailv. 'I'hcsc <‘ar>j aie aUo dis- 
tinguished by tlie. use of two iTogjrs 01 tViicks <»f four or six whcf*i.y 
each, uu Avliit h liie l>i)dy is carried, and to wliii-li it is pivoted, allow- 
ing the ear to pas.s wil h facility over quiitk eiin cs. 'I’licie i.s generally 
but one t:hi.-.s of t ra\ tlleis ; yet for ilie long jourjievs rnllman ami 
eUlier sleL'piiig ears ii.axe come iuT*; u.-,e.. .-it c.xl i.i lares, bruin the 
Athiiifio eil ie.s to tla N\ thcie i> a spcj i.-il “immigi iMl ela.ss, as 
al-so <»vcr flu* PaeiiM* railroads ; jind Im iwccm l.lie clii« I st<.U’ii cilM.'s 
.•iml I lie .soahoi-ird i>l lal.e ycai-.s a sff ouil-cla-s sy.'^t^•Ul It.is been begun : 
p.isst‘ngejsai>! n.siuilly cjii riv'd in siuokiiigeais ai lale- bui little hover 
th.in tir.st-(*la.s.s t.ires, wliicli on the.,e iiies are aliout Id. per tni!**. 
Keiie.sliment ears are ilso .itta-'ljeil h» tiain.s. (Ir iiuai v passenger 
cars are tM. to 10 ft. w ide aiul 11^, in leng! h of body, oi -P.l feel o\ cr tlm 
e.xhvmc jilalform.s. TItey aiv. alKuit. V *. fed high at the sides, insiiic, 
the body, .-tnd m irly 10 fe* l high at the et litre, 'flu; lar isenh red 
Viy .slep.s at the eiid.s. ’flu* !iiid«ile |'M.'-.'<age is about 2 feet wiile, 
fhi each .side, there .are fourt.ecii seals, plaei-d h :iii>V( iM‘ly. e.n h 3.S 
inelies W'itlc ami luihiing two pei.soii.s. '1 he Ice k-. t»f the M.at.'i, 
wbielvYlo Hot ri.so more than 3t in. lu.s aliovi- 1 lie lioor, are luonnlcd 
on swivels, bv which tin? .scat i.s m ide leviu.'-ible. A wim.ii w is 
jii.iee,«l next crieli seat, having a movalih; glass ami a leiictian biiml. 
file eai.s aii? henletl by stove;s or steam liealevs, l.'iirning i twij, and 
are liglited by oil-lamps or eamiles, on .some* line.s liy c<un piivsM'd 
Coal-gas, Kaeli ear is provided witli a water-closet and a .‘'Up]»Jy of 
ieed water, .and a vendor of }»ooks, ]i;ipei.s. and cig.iis patrols llie 
ears, 'fhero is a c'ord of i oiumuiiical ion with tin- ('iigine driver. 

'I’be ear, com]ilete, weiglis from 17 lo 20 ton.'^, 11 ml sleeping cars* 
ab'»Mt oiie-lndf more. 

'flic foim of goods truck generally us(‘d h>r ,'^omc yeai-s after the H 
t'peiiing of the Liverjiool ami ManehestiT b'ailway in I82‘.t wa.sti 
siiiijilv a platform about 10 feel, hmg, on lour wliee.!:-, with .sides 
varying boiu 4 to 10 im lies in liciglit, wi ighiiig Iroiii 2.\ to 3.i 
Ions. M.'iny siieli waggons were ein|iloyeil for transport ing heavy 
I lough goods of 2 foils W’cight. 'Die gem lal unlit ni ;>.s of this stylo 
I of waggon leil 1o the ad»*pUou of poriabio sides ami eiuls, whleh 
eoij.si.stiHj of opi'ii crih-iails dn.'pped into .stii[iles ; .uid to these 
was mldcd tlie eo.stly tar pan ling r»r .‘'heel, to lovet tie.*, goods luid 
bind them down. 'I'lie waggmi tlui.s ai.pointe<l, 13 or 14 feet in 
leiiglli and weighing about 34 tiuis, w;ns lit to » an y 1 or 5 toii.s 
of ordinary good.s. lint loo.se or re.inovable. paits of wuggims arc 
li.iMc to bo Just or get out of <»rder, and are io.slly to m.aiiitain, 
wliih* .1 new Uirp-inliiig may Is; spoiled on tin* first ilay (.*f n-sing it 
by injury from projecling aiigle.s of goo»ls undei fovei. Criboaihs 
and t;ir[»uulilig.‘*, therefoi'*, have btfen to some e.vtent siipciM'did 
by built Luvi red w.iggon.s fjxun 14 to It) feet long .iiid 71 f't t wi<le, 
with .sliding or hinged dooi.s arid roofs, tai th.-.t with il, .* trai.c- 
vliuir.s a l»ale of goods, however hc.ivy, can be dej-osilrd at or 
moved from any jiarl of tin; inti rior of the waggon, and the gocnls 
may lie perfectly cnelo.sed ami prt»le(ted from ilainage by lire, 
wind, or rain, f’overed waggtuis weigh from 1 to tl.J, ton.s, am] 
tin y c;in carry, aeouitling (•> I heir ilimensions, from 6 lo S tons 
of gombs. 'Dio cost of in.'iinteiiam o of oidinai y t»j>en waggons is 
said to amount fo from 7 to 10 per cent of the fmt <o.si. whilst 
that of covciT'd waggons i.s s;iid to be ^mly 4 per < cut. It may 
be .stateil gmn-rally that waggons if properly made will cany 
60 per cent, mure tliaii their own wa ighl of goovls, but lliat il)*- 
de.Nigiiod badly -made waggons will carry no more ih.in tlnir 
own weight of goo«!s. The gieat demand for w«-iglit in w.aggoiis 
arose, as much as from anylliing el.sc, fiom tin* absence of spring- 
biiMers at the cinls, which c.\posc<l tliiin daily formic .and fiyiiig 
collisions, r.y ;ind by bufling-sjuiiigs weio introvhiced at one end 
of the waggon, the other heing left ‘Mead. ' ami .at length, (dicap 
ami convcnioiil hiilfcr.s liaving been di'vised, springs came to be 
placed at both ends of new .slock. AVaggon.s, a.s fojinerly made, 
wero ill long traims likewise subjoeted to violent shm ks in ftaiting 
into motion, and tlicrelbre the draw h;ii-s al.so were placud U]X)U 
Hlu’iligM. Some eoiiipani» s have gone further unil }*liiccil the guard 
or side (diain.s upon springs. 'Dins the waggon hus *!onie to Iw 
defended by springs at all jK>int.s, and there, is no donht that the 
extra cost so incurred has luani a lufdy covered hysaviugs on i-rpairs 
and diminislital hn^kiigess of goovls. Spiral springs for bnffi ng and 
drawing, inado of wund or of oval sU>tr], fixed extenmlly to the 
einUof waggon. M, have been much employed ; hut hiniiiia ted springs, 
jduceil uiulor tho Hour, are taking their place. Broad gawgu (7-fc«;< 
gauge) wagffoiia Inwc been ia>nstnicted suffidently stiong to carry 
20 tons of load on six wheels ; but they were not gcncnilly made 
to carry more than 10 tons.. £tcu 10 tons is considered in some 
quarters to be execssive as ft maximuin waggon -load on the ordinary 
or 4 foet iiieh Ou the Midland Railway, for instance, 

the iBtandam eosB waggon is coustTneted to carry's tons. The 
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heavier the load for which rninoral vehii-les are ooustrncted, the 
gimU*r ia lljo tear and \v»?ni' of tlie stock, insoiinieh that the 
waggons »)n that line wliich stoixl to tlu.ir work best were the old 
6-tcm waggons, 

Rtiilwa^’ carriages are coniposed of two ilistinct ]mi‘t», -the iiiidor- 
franie or snhstructnn*, hikI ilie l^ody or .snjHTstnictnrc. Tho ihuUt- 
fmme has to cany the ho«ly and to resist the st luss of work. It 
should bo (.'ll axles jdar-ed well ajnrt, and should be firmly fniinod 
together, i»f i' nd wood, with iron tic.-rods, hraekots, knees, straps, 
bolts, and nuts. I\nv«*rful laminated springs are lodged within 
the franur to take flic pull of the train tiuough the eeiitral draw- 
bars riiid to iiilci ' ciit ami absorb the thrusts of the huHe.vs at the. 
ends through tin bulling- roils. On the Midland Railway four- 


wheeded earriagea arc (1886) being gradually superseded by six- 
wlureleil and long botfie earriages. four varieties of bogie carriaw 
ami thm* vuHoties of six-wheeled carriage are constriieted for the. 
serviee. Fii-st-class eommrtnienta are coiistruetcd to .seat si.K 
persons, tlireo on each siue ; third-class coiniMUtineiits seat ten 
persoii.s, five on each side. A niiifonn wiilth of 8 feet outside, or 
7.i insiile, is ailojited for all earriages; and, as a nile, first-elass 
eompartincnt.s are foot long betwei'ii the partitions, and third- 
class isniipartmeiits ti feet long. The louf is 7 feet 4 inclios above 
the floor at the centre, and the clear height of the doorw'ay is d 
feet, 'fhe wheels are 3 feet 74 inches in diaineter. Leading par- 
ticiihir.s <»f the several kinds of carriage now constructed on the 
Midland Railway are given in Table >iXX. as follows: - 
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Each of these carriages is illtcil with a vacuum brake. In ilni 
beginning of ISSf) there w<‘rc 837 bogie carriages at work on tlu* 
Midland Ii;dlway. inclusive of 34 Viillimiii <’ars. The bogie cars, 
ill virtue of tln ir alulity to swing their l>ogics to the curves on the 
line, run more frci‘ly than ordinaiy carriago.s, whicli liave parallel 
axle.s. Six'wheole.l carriages arc enabled to run the more freely 
by ail allowance of iMteral play for tlic axle-bo\«‘.s of the inidille 
axle between the a.xle-giiard.s, wlien by the whcel-s ailnpt tlieiii.selvi-s 
freely to the nils on curves. The Ihillmaii <*jirs in use on the 
Midland Railway wen^ sent from America. 'I'hcy nre <»f two kiiid.s, 
-the diawingM’ooui fi*r day service and. the sleeping-car. I'lio 
Inidy of the c.ar.s is nlj feet in length extcrniilly and 8 feet inches 
wide. In.side the body is S feet ‘2 inehe.s wide, and 8 feet iiitdies 
high al>ove tlie floor. The total length, ineluding tlie gangway.^ 
at rho ends, i.s 58 feet. Em h car is inonntiMl on two four-wheeled 
bogies. Tliere are scut.s for twmity-soveu poisons in tbe drawing- 
room car, willi lavat<uics and heating apparatus, and twenty-two 
lied.s are m.ulc up in each slceping-e.ar. Tlie ears weigh 21.i tons 
and their cost is C*27oO each. 

The ciirriagf* st.»ck of the Metro|xditau Railway was designed to 
carry largo uiiruhrMs. 'flic bodies of the carriages are 394 feet in 
length and 8.4 fetU. wi<le <*utsi<le, running on eight wheels, of whicli 
the* oxtriMiie ax'lfs ra<liate, or arc movahle hittually to suit the 
curves of llui way. The ftrst-class caiTiag»‘a are «livided into six 
eompartincnt.s, ]>roviding seats for forty -eight pa.sscngers. Tlie 
sciauid and third cla.s.s eaniiiges have eight couipartment.s, hold- 
ing altogether eighty passeiigcr.s in each. 'J'he.stJ e.ari'iages weigh 
13 tons eai'h. 

The waggon stock tif the Midland Railway is of .several rla.s.se.s. 
All the stamlai'd goods ami ininerul w.iggon.s, n.s well a.s cattle- 
waggnii.s, are ciui.strm.ted to cany S Ions. Leading diineiisioii.s, 
W'vdghts, and |>riccs arc given below in 'J'ahic XXXI. 
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'riie covered goods Avaggons are made with a dooi why at wu-h 
side, 5 fei‘t wide and 5 liigh, and a sliding door to each door- 
xviiy. The high -sided waggons are made uitli a doorway and 
hinged door in each side, and two trap-door.s in the bottom. In 
the low-sided waggoii-s each side is a door for its wliolo length. 
The cattle-waggons are made witli doorway.9 in eacli .side, to each 
of which tlnu-e aiv two doors hinged to each doorpost, and a lettiiig- 
dowu tloor hinged to the lower side-rail. All the waggons arc (itted 
with transvei-se bufliiig aiul draw springs. 

JAghth\fj of (MrHitijes. -The North Ijomlon Railway Company, 
it i« believed, were the first to use gas instead of oil for Ugnting 
carriage stotik. Thirty gas-lights in a train are aupi^lh’ti from two 
reservoirs or gasholders in the brake-vans, wldch iiold 200 cubic 
feet of ordina^ coal-gas, supplied, from tho rnaifis,-~eiioa^ to servo 
the train for iroin two honrs to tw'o and a lialf hours. Tlie giu is 
conducted by pipes over tbe roofs of the carriagesi with a branch 


to each cnmpartmeiil. Ordinary eoal-g.'i!=i lias aho l»ecn UMcd on the 
nietrojiolitan railways. Pint.sch'.s sy.stcni of lighting carriages by 
compressed oil-gas is extensively in use on Continental laihvays. 

Avliere it has hiM-n in operation for u|>\VHnl.s of ten years. In 
1873-77 tlm .system was tried sucees-sfully on the Metrojwjlitau 
Railway, wlum it a|ipf!.ared th.it lOOO cubic feet of tlie compic.s.scd 
gas could do tli(» work of (>500 culdc feet of coal-g.'i.s, at a co.st of 
s<*arecly one farthing per hiinii*!* per hour, ag.sin.st one iliird of a 
penny for coal-gas l:un|>.s, .and from -Ad. to Jd. for oil-lariij).s. The 
gas is dlstillwl from cheap oils, us the waste- ju'oduets from the 
iiianufaoture, of paralKn, .soft lignite, or shale. Tin? gas is pumped 
from the gasliolde.r into n^servoirs, in which it i.s comjues.sed to 
ahout oue-tmith of its ordinary volume. From thc.se it i.s dniAvn (»ll' 
into a reservoir stowed inuhu- each carriage at a j»re.s.sure of .six 
atniospliere.s, or 90 tb m’r srpiare incli. The rint.S('h .sy.stcni is in 
n.se on railway.s in England and Scotland on nearly .‘JOOo vehicles, 
and i.s being extended to other .stock ; the nunilH‘r of V(*liich\s tliii-s 
lighted in all the railw’tiys of Knropo is about 18,000. Re.sides, the 
system is employed for the head-lights of loeumotivos. 

Intercommiiniealiou signals for railway tinins are provided Intor- 
hetw’ceii ilrivcv and guard, diiv»U’ and pass<*ngers, or passengers com- 
j and guai’il. Eloetrie. means of cnmuinnieation have been i>roposed iiiumea- 
and tried, but mechanical aj»pliances ure inost commonly einjdoyed. lien 
There is the ordinary guanrs cord, extemling along the, tniiii out signals, 
side, placed so a.s to be aeees.sible from the window ; then there are 
the .same eonl, with nn attachment coming inside the window, tin? 

Kngli.sh <?ord, 1 ‘onneetcd with a bell in the driving cah, a lino iii.side 
the. oarriago conncetiMl with the stcam-wlii.stle, ami so on. The 
Mcon.stio signals a|>jKmr to helong to the la.st typ^V; but iioneof th<;se 
systeims is eomp.irable xvith tlie through inidilJe pas.sage of the 
American ears already noticed. 

Cdufinmnis lirnlcs. - No department of railw’ay prnetico has in f-on- 
receiit years received closer attention and more minute Htiuly than tiuuou.s 
that of continuous brakes, — binkcs af>|>licd to the s<.*veral veUu-Kni brakes, 
ill a train. M’ith the amount of l)i'ake-]»ower that had for many 

years hceu sii]>])]ied to passengm* tmiiis liand-brakes on tenders 

and guarils’ vans a train running at frf-ni 46 to 60 miles per hour 
on a .straight level line could not bo pulled up within from 800 to 
1*200 yards ; and oven that inadi «iuate anieuiit of brake-power Ava.s 
ill tile h.arids of .Mcvcral men. It W'a.s clear that the ]u‘ohlcin of 
arresting a tr-aiii in the shortest di-slarice could only l>o solved hy 
bringing a power to l)ear on every part of the train in the shortest 
po.s.sii)Ie lime. Rut tlio difliculty con.sisted in cstahlishing con- 
tinuity of action, so that tlic engirio-ilriver or the guard .sJiouhl is? 
enabled to apply tlio bnike-bhM^ks 011 a series of vehicles in one 
operation. Monhauical means xvero iirst tried, in the sy^itcms of 
bay* and Ncwall, in w’hic.h the brake.s are worked by a continuous 
rwl passed umlcr the vehicles. These systems were found to be 
available only on sections of not more than four or five vehicles, 
and were not worked by tlio driver but by tlu* guard. In September 
JS68 a circular was issued by Iho Hoard of Trade to tbe railway 
cotiipanios, calling attention to the advantages to bo derived from 
having tlieir trains coiiti’oHed by a suflicieiit ainomit of lirakc-power, 
Siibseijiiently many inventions were tried, — brnken worked hy fluid 
pressure, others worked by crbaiiis ; but no practical solution of the 
problem apiicars to have been arrived at until Mr Westinghoiiso 
of Pittsburgh, U.S.A., invented a really eontinuoui^ brake- worked 
by compessed air, which was quickly adopted in the IJttited States* . 
and was tried a few years later on several railways hi B^nj^and. 
it Is still (1 886) employed exclusively on the M eiropolitan Inatrict. 
Railway. ' 

Although the Westinghoiise braVo was 
previously existing sysieihs and auswei^ 'ordinary laquiiaii^nta^^ 
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rnmarkaMy it bocamo evident that for the worat typos of acoi- 
dents something more was wanteii. Tlio bi‘nko ns first prodiioctl 
was noU'fintoinatie, being \v<irked tVom tho engine only, iiot, by the 
guard. And, since tlio iM)wer )ia<l to truvel from the engine along 
the whole length of the train, tliere was a loss of valuable seroinls 
of time whilst the brake'bloeks were being uppliod. Mr Westing- 
house therefore <h‘signe<l n systoui by wliifh eaeh vehi<'.le was supplied 
with a conn)k;te bratcc apparatus, oan ying its own store of power in 
the form of an anxiliiiry reservoir of (;oin]»rcssed air, in addition t4» 
the brake cylinder ah'eady thciv. Ry the action of the “tri]»lo 
valve” — a later intrcHluction- which is fitted to (‘acli suial lor re- 
servoir on the braneli.hy which it is oonneeUsl to the main or brake- 
pi|>c, the, brakes i-an he instantly applied. A st<»re of cornpressod 
air is maintained throughout the train in the eontinnous pipe and 
auxiliary reservoirs ; and so long as the ]>ressure in these is inain- 
taiin*d the brakes are kept olf. liy a rejluctinn of the. nressiiro 
ill the pipe the triph; valve i.s lji(Higlit into action, and tiie com- 
pressed air in the veser\oir flows into the brake -i.ylimler and 
iipplic.s the brake. 'I'lie brake (ran be at once released by le.storiiig 
tho prc.ssure in the brake- pi [ m-, when the com]»ressed air m the 
cylinder cseapes into the alinospUere. In the event of a train 
being parted and ilu*. brake-i»i|Ki severed, the escape of air rciliices 
the pressure in the pipe, and tln^ brakes are instantly sclf-applie«l. 
They have, thus beconu*. known as “autoinatie ” brakes. The corn- 
picssed air by the agency of which the Westingliou.se automatic 



Fro. --K, tho bmko-nipe, f>x4eii(N tlie wholt? length ()f the train, connocteii 
Iietwcen tli«' vrlricles by a crMiplin;' E', with ni-xiliJe pl|>r.s i-', »?; ]'\ the. tripli* 
valve at tlu; eii-l of tin* n’-servolr (J ; II, the hrake cylinder, wMU j»i.-%tons aicl 
ivHl.scoriiU'c.lnil with (he hrakc- levers anil (.Ins lilocks HiiHiNriKied on rraiiic.s; /i, 
a branch pi[H! from tlnj lnnko j*ii»e or inuiu (4) the triple valve ami ri.*si r\ t>ir ; 
h\ u brane.li pipe I'roiu tho reservoir and triple valve to U»e bruke-oylinder, 

bnike is worked is stored in a main reservoir on tho engine, a.s 
well n.s in the local rc.s<Tvoii-s ninlcr tho carriages, at a pres>uro of 
from 70 to SO lb |)cr square inch. Tlie aii* i.s compressed by means 
•r>f a stoam-pUTiH) attai-hml to tlio engine and worke<l by steam from 
the boiler. Tlie compressed air is su})plied through the brakt?'pi[H\ 
wlurdi yiassos through the whole length of the train to the sccond- 
nry rcscrvoir.s. A brako-cyliinler is fixed near ca<*h secondary re- 
servoir, and the charge enters the cyliiiderat the middle of its lengtli 
iK'tween the pistons, which are driven apart, one towards each end 
■of tlie cylinder, and act, tlirongli pisfou-rotls and lev( r.s, upon the 
brake-hlock.s whiidi arc applied to the wlieels. The pistoii.s arc 
maintained in their central )u).sitions in (he brake-cylinder, when 
out of action, by spiral spnngs which abut on the vnd.s of the 
c^ylindens; and so Iho bmkc- blocks are kept clear of the wheels. 
The general arrangement of the brakc-a]>i)ai‘atus aiqdicd to a car- 
is shown in fig. -44; and the reservoir and brake- cylinder, 
•with their coniio.\ion.«t to each other and to tho main pipe, and tho 
iiitcrmodiary triple valve in .section, are slumm on a larger scale in 
fig. 45. Tho tiiple valve, by moHiis of which instant automatic ac- 
tion throughout tho train is nroclnced, consists of a pistiin in a short 
.eylinder, carrying a alide valve, — the piston and the vnlvo moving 
tOgetUor. A vehicle out of ortlor can be cut out of the aystem by 
turbTbg a tapi and brakes which have applied by tlio paiiing 
of 1 ^ trfun can.be i^^uied bf opeiijiiig n on the cylinder. 

In J,fi74 a roMl ct^mia^ion oh yiulway accidents wm appointed, 
jhd ih brake trials On a level 

tim at « fpped of 61i iniles 

1 ^' hbhr» aud Atted they WesHiigkhiiise iuthnatic pressure- 
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brake— there tcfltc«l for the first time on an Knglisli railway ' Wa.s 
brought to a sfainl in a distance of 825 fci t in tho course, of I.S 
.seconds, — the equivalent disitaiici* for an initial speed uf .50 mib.s 
I*cr hour being 777 feet. In trials on tlie Noilh-fcastcni Railway 
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in .Tilly 1870, a train, littctl with the Wi stiugbonsc brake, weighing 
208 (bins, and running at a sjuTtl of 51 miii s pt-r Inmr, wa.-; stiq)p«;<l 
in a distance i)f 021 feet in It^ .scc'ond.s, lln* equivalent di.stau'c 
for a spi c«l of .50 miles per hour l» ing 594 hi t. In .\ugnst 1877 
the I Wnl c>f 'I'rade urgctl I lie railw.ay coiiipanirjs to united and 
harmonioii.s acticui, ainl Hfatcl the riMjnin iiiciit-s wliich iu their 
opinion were c.‘<s(‘ntial in a good ciuitiinious luakc : it should Imv - 
cllicicnt in .stopping trains; in.stantaneoiis in a« lion and easily 
applied by engine-drivers or guards ; in casr of accident in.staut- 
aiu'ou.sly si'lf-acting ; capable of being put on m- taken oIl‘ vitli 
facility, on the engine, temh r, and e\i-rv vehicle of a tinin ; regu- 
larly used in d.iiiy working ; and the niati li.ils enqdoyed eu.sily 
maintained and ki }*l in order, 'fhat a laake .>lioiiId bo iii.stant- 
ancoii.s in action is eviihmt on considering tb it at a .spi-ed of 50 
miles jxr hour a train ailvam.-es through 78*; b/ct in a secoml of 
time. A .striking exaniple of the value of .seconds under such cir- 
itumstanccs is quoted in the Jirporty i*i>ntras1 ing the working of tho 
We.stiiighou.se coin|>n>.ssctl-air brake ami tlie Wesliughouso vacuum- 
brake. 'riio rate.s of sjiccd wi re m arly the same,- -about 52 inilcji 
lK:r hour, or 70 feet jier .secoml. Tlie train witli the formci* brake 
ran 825 feet, whilst that with the latti r ran feet. Now, it 

took 7^ seconds t*> put on tlie vacmun-bnikes and H seconds to 
put on the. pre.s.suri;-brake.s. Thu diircrciice. ij]- .sceomls, at 7(J feet 
per seermd, makes a spaee of 475 feet travel. sed by the train heforc 
the brake came into action. In consequence «if ilie.se steji.s taken 
by tho Jloaid <»f Trade all the large railuay eonipiinie.s liave. now 
(18.''5) adopted eontiuuon.s brake.s, thougli .some of tlie.se do not 
comply xvith the conditions of the Roaid <d' 'J'lade. 'I he. prineijial 
iiuestioii is not now that of automatic co'siii noii-automatic, but of 
automat ie, pre.ssiire-brakes automatic va« unm-brakes. In 

(he latter, as the name indicates, tlic work is done by the atiim- 
splioric pre.ssuiv again-st tliu pn\s.siireof a comj>arative vacuum. At 
JJlst December 1878 only 21 per cent, of the iolel carriage .stock x\as 
fitied with brakes of some form, of wliieli 12 .S per cent, were nulo- 
inatic ; whil.sl at iiOlh ilniie Ib.Sl of the total carriage stock 70 per 
cent, was fitted with eonlinuous brakes, of which .58 ]>t'r ee.nt, 
were automatic. It apjiears that there are in tbi- United Kingdom 
con.siflerably more. Westinghou.so autom-'itic. luake.s in 0}>eration 
than any otlnw .Mugb* .system. 'I'lie same braki- is very largely used 
iu .Amerna and on the Uontiuent, ami at tlie. end of IS.Sl it liad 
been adopt e<l to the extent uf upwards of 1.5,0o0 set.s lor Joeomotivu.s 
and 78,000 for earriugos. 

Ki.I'ctimciiy. 

The eniployineiit of eleclrieity in tlic working of riiilwaya hasHignal- 
iilready Ikm-r nd'erred to in the applicaiion of block-signalling to ling, 
the dire*.-tion of tlu^ trallie, in the working of jimctions. the protec- 
tion of st.;itions and sidings, and the repel irion of signals. 

Thu first nttempl to apply eieclrie jsiwer for propulsion on rail- Propul- 
wai’s was made by Air K. liavid.son, who in Se.ptember 18(2 tried sion. . 
on the Kdinhiirgli and (rbesgow Jiaihvay an electro-magnetic loco- 
iiiotivo, running on four wheels and weighing 5 tou.s. A speed of 
4 miles per hour was attained. Electric jniwer was applied in 1881 
by Mc.ssrs Siernems and Halske of Rcrliii on an electric i-ailway, the 
Lichtcrfcldi^ line, near Berlin ; and since then they have con- 
structed an electric line miles long, from Cbariottenlmig to tho 
Spandauer Bock, and a short line iu Ca«itverloren Park near Am- 
sterdam. niey also applied the systtnn t-o a railw’sy in the mines 
at Zankerodo in Saxony. At the fntoniatioiial Klectric Exhibition 
in Paris (1881) an clpctric line was worked by Messrs Siemens 
Brothers which carried an average of over 13,000 passengers per 
week; aiid in S^teniber 1883 a railway of 3 feet (ptige, 6 iimoa 
in lengthi was opened Portrush and Bushmills in tho 
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north of Irelamf. The x^rmlioiiU aro very heavy, having? a alope 
of 1 in 35 at many i»ai'ts». 'rin: ciirvoa are v«*ry liuick, following' 
the line of the mi«l. J’lic ^ omlurfor cniployi fl consists of a thirti 
rail, weiglung 1ft Ih to ami JaM close to the fence. Klee- 

trieity is iransTnittCfl tlwou^li the cojuluf tcir, Iw ntcans of strirl 
brushes, to tho Siemi'iis motors by wlih lj the car is piopellcd. Tlie 
dynamo-macliiiifs ly \vlii« li the electricity is generated are driven 
by tlm power of :i iKitiiral wai.-rfall of 2(i feet in the river Bush. 
Two turbines in* dri'. cn by the fall of water at a speed of 225 revtdii- 
tions |Kr miuiite ; ea li is capable of yielding fiO hoi-se- power. The 
ehartrie car can rii.'i on the level ut the rate of 1*2 miles per hour. 

Lighting. Several large ii.'.l.roj>olitau and other stations aro lighte.il by 
electricity. At th ^ Waterloo .station of the London ami South- 
Western Ihiihvay, f«»r «'XaiJiple, tho new main line suburban ptt.ss- 
engiT station, aliont ]] acres in area, has been lightetl by the 
Anglo- Ameriean Brush Light .system since IMuiiaiy 1881, sixteen 
arc-lamp.s of 2000 cjimlhs - power each being employed. O’lio 
\Vinds«»r line slat ion at the .same terminus, about H acre.s iu area, 
lias been lighted by ilie. Kilison Cuiiipaiiy’s system since January 
188.*> with 200 glow-lamps (»f 16 camllc ]M>wcr eaeli. The largo 
goods -yard on the s.inie milway, about IS aen.s in e.vleiit, at 
Kdnis, I 111 .S la'cn lightoil sim-e .lamniry 1888 by fourUMm are-him]>sof 
4000 candle powiT each. The ligloiiig of railway trains by idec- 
tricity has luieii suceL‘S.sfully ellVictisl oti the (Ireat Kasicrii Railway 
since October IS84. The ]iovver is derivinl from a dyiiaiuo^naebine 
driven by a coint»;ri t rotai y engine, placed togi-tln-r in a siuall ca.se 
on the top of tho loconiolivi*, and worked by .steam fjDin the boiler. 
Sixty eleiJric lights are generated, each of them sullicient to light 
thoroughly a compartmcnl of a carriage, and supply light for a 
train of at least twelve vehicles. Trains on otlier lines also arc 
lighted by electricity. 

Accihkni's. 


Acci- 

deutfl. 


Aceidiuits on railways arise from three causes, — inattention of 
servants, defei.tive material either in the works or the rolling stock, 
and e.xcessivc .M]K*cd. Bni the adoption of the al»sohite blmik system, 
M’ith tho use of interlocked points and signals and continuous brakes, 
has led to an ab.*Jolnte. diiiiiiinthm of tho number of uceidonts, 
whilst tho amount of trallic has been gieatly increased. In 1883 
the toUl nuiulKS* of train raccideuts on railways in the Unitcsl 
Kingt^loru, rej>oited on to tlie Boanl of Trade, was ft4 on 18,681 
miles oneii, against 2il acridfiits ton years eaili<'r on 16,082 mile-s 
0 }>en. 'I'he incrcase<l etlu ioiicy of manitgemont is strikingly brought 
out by Table XX.Xll. : 




Xmulier of 


of Aeciikiit to f’.njjinej* and Trains, 

A ceil U nis, 


i 

1873. 

iss::. 

1. 

.Meeting; wifli lU* Iraviii;: the niiln in cnuflcquoncc! of' 


- 


oli.*d:rui'tii)ii, nr fj'Mn di-ihcts in t he wav or works . . . -1 

24 

12 

2. 

Kiiilurnof hoil»fr.<, axl«!S, ; 

33 

7 

3. 

Ent-fM'inx at t io >rrc.'it. Hjifcd ' 

5 

12 

4. 

(^ollisloiisi Iwlwei ii traiiis rollfiwji,;^ on tlie .same line of J 




rail^*, ‘Exorj*t at .iunrfi'.MN, stution.^, or sidiiiKs • 

13 

3 

5. 

ColltKioiiH alt 

20 

** 


CViUitiionK wiiliin lix«.‘d ►i^naln at staitioiix or sidings j 

VS 

44 

r. 

Collisions K;! \vc<’ii eiu'iiK's or tniin.s nirvliii(.' iu opjio- ■ 




Mitf dIrc'L’f i<Mis i 

3 


8. 

rnlllsioiiM nt li?V‘d (■ros.-.iin^j, <if two railways ; 

3 


y. 

of ‘.•iiiiiiir.'i or i raiiis wrongly run or turned , 




into siijin^s, or oihri\EiM> IlirotiKk faciiin ixiliiU 

art 

I'l 

10. 

On iin linc.s, want of et*nlii»l 

11 

2 



241 

iH 

11. 

MlHtEellaiioous, - not train JiccidriiLs ' 

1 

rt 

7 


Total j 

247 

101 


During the period IS?;'- 1888 there was therefore a material 
iniprov'eineiiL not only iu the character of the way Hn<l work.s but 
.also ill that ot the rolling stork. Accidents from entering stations 
at too great a have been augiiicnted iu number, -a result 

iiatnndly arir>ing from flu? greater .sjM-cds and volniima of tr.aHie. 

"I oil of these (for 187.1 and 188;} ; wero dm* to want of control of the 
train.s, and seven others to w^aiit of continuous brakes, (^dltsioua 
have been diminished to a inai keil extent : nml ne.arly all of those 
iu 1888 look pla';e at junctions, .stations, and sidings, mostly within 
tixed signals. Many of llicsu collisions could Imve been obviated 
if proiwT intci locking and hloek working hatl l» ;cii hi use, together 
with continuous brak»!s on the trains. Of the 94 investigntod 
train a<'cidents 75 tf»ok pi. n o on thu lines of iifibeen coni)i:inie8, 
working in the nggrcgaie 1*.?,.«50 miles, and liftving nm upwards of 
216 millions of mih-s with train.s, — sliowiiig that ono Occident 
hupfiened lor every 171 miles of railway, or for e very 3 milHous 
nearly of miles run. One |x r.soii in every 6*2.5 employed in tho i 
tratlic — locomotive, carriage, ‘Engineers’, and 8tore» d€martinc*iitA-v 
in 188S was killiMl in ih« service. I’lip employes wno stand at 
the extremes of the scmlc of fatality am gusMila: of brakesmen ai^ 
gooda-giiarda 1 in 97 lost thoir livo.H, ami of iieMcnger-guarite only 
1 in &M2. PplDtemen and signalmen occupy a nofdtlOYi 

in the scale, 1 in S60 losing their lived ; of onginc-drlverH 1 iii 643 
waii/ killed, nod of 633; Of pdreoue other thaii i»a§g. 


engei-s or servants of railway companle.s who suffered in accidents, 
tre.sjjas.sers, including suicides, as usual form the largest mimbtEr, 
— 354 killed and .105 injured. Of pa8.sengers 1*25. were kil loti and 
1416 wero injured— togiuher, 1541 [K*rson.s, or 1 iu about 444,000 
of the total number of ]*(o>seugerM in 1883. 

Railway Law. 

Parliament .soon began to e.vcrciso control over milways by inean.s 
of standing orders ; and in 1832 a ixuwcnger duty of ^d. ]XEr mile 
for every four pas.sengers carried was levied on railway companies. 
In 184*2 a Clovtirnineut dejiartniont was instituted whereby the 
Boanl of Tinclu wa.s enii»owered to ajipoint iiispectoi’s of railways, 
to post[»ono the o|H'iiing of railways, to disjillow ]>ye-luws, and to 
iihslitutc b'gal protieciliiigs tigain.st companies for iniVingiiig rhiE Jaw. 
'riic Board of IVade wa.s fiirther em|KJWered to direet efuDpani'-s 
to make returns of atEcidonts, of tratlic, and of toll.^ hwied. The 
pa.s.senger duty was fixed iil 5 |X!r eeiit. of tlie gross leccipts from 
p:isseugcr.s. I n 1816 the. Commissioners of Riiilways, five in number, 
weio apjioiiitcd, to whom the juriydietion (»f the Bo.-iid of 'J'rade 
was transferre'l, hut in 1851 it wa.s re- transferred to the Board of 
Trade. The Railway and Canal 'I'mllie Act, 1851, rc‘|Uircs iwihvay 
conipanie.s to provitle “ re:i.sonablc facilitic.s ’’ for receiving, forward- 
ing, ami delivering their own tratlic and tin; tratlic of othiT com- 
panies, and to abstain from “ iinnai.-soual'le. “ ]ueferejn <E. It :ip]Kar.H 
to havo lieeii of small practical utility until 187;». Tlu* Regui.'ition 
of Railways Act, 1878, e.slablislies a new tribiiiiul, ‘‘ Tlie. Railway 
Cominis.sioner.s,'' not more than three in number, one, to be of cx- 
]»erienee in the l.aw' and one of experienec in railway bu.-iinc.s.s. '^I’he 
principal duty of tbe coiiinii.ssioner.s is to enforce tin* ob.-ervanee 
of the “ rcasonabli* facilities " .si'clion of the Aet (»f 185 L 'I hc eoni- 
inissioners havo power to enjoip the forwarding of thiongb l iallj*: 
at throiigli rates, tlm power being set in motion by lb(> ‘;ompaiues 
only. Tlie eonnnissioners aire cn>powi;red whenever there is ji di.s- 
pute between two companies that can be refenetl to arbitration to 
diaride such dispute. The Kinployors’ Liability Act, 18Mb )»ri/viilc 9 
that where jMW.sonal injury is eati.sed to a workman by of tlm 

negligtrnec of any pej*sou in tl»e service of the employei-, who ha.s the 
charge or eontrol of any signal, poii^ts, locomotivi* engine, or train 
nj>«)ii a railway, he or Ids repre.sentativca shall liave the sune right 
! ol compensation or remedy against the employer as if the vvmkmau 
had not hetrn in the .seivh*e of tho employer nor engaged in hi.i 
I Work. The amount of coii»pen.sation is not to exeocil three year.i' 
earnings of tho workman. (Lb K. C. ) 

Fo RKU : K AN'i) Coy ri n knta t.. 

IJurnpr,-- \ few unimpmlant tramways were opened in Fnniee in 
18*26-3*2. In 188,3 the (loveniinent began a i.ompvrheiisive system 
of .surveys, and laid down the general plan of railway developmv‘nt 
for the whole country ; and in 184*2 Thiers devised a Bclienie by 
wliieli the state was to furnish half the cost (about 4:10,000 per 
mile), while ]irivate i-ompunies were to lay the lines at tlieir own 
expense and o^piip and work them for a term of year. s. In 1857 six 
great companies were working their lines witli prolit ; hut the state 
found it neies.sarv (1859) to guarantee tliem the interest on tho 
additional lines wJiieh were needed. By suliscipient legislation the 
construction of ItM-al rail\vay.s on a cheaper scale was cneourBge«l, 
ami in 1875-76 unsiuveKsCnl efforts were imnh; by s][M*eulators to 
unite these local lines into systems whieli should t:oinpete with tl.a 
old companies and break their inuno}s)lY. Sinec that date some, 
have been abaorlied by the giTut coiUjMinicR ; olhei’s have jassul 
into the RiiidR of the sLito. Aftrir mow ihau one sehoine for a 
comprehensive sv.stem of Ktatc railways had l»ceu formed by leading 
statesmen ami tbeu for ono itjasou or another abandoned) in 1884 
agri!cmcnt.s were made by whieli sjjine 7000 miles of railway weie 
to be construeted in addition to tlie 17,000 iniIo.s ‘then in operation, 
tho money to be siippliwj by the si.x great eoini>anie.s and ultimately 
repaid by the .state, wliich mi?;ujwhile guaranteed the sliareholdeis 
of laieh company a dividend eiiual to tlie average of recent yeara (in 
no ease so low ns 7 jier cent.}. 'Bhe profitiibJe .system of inonopoly 
ho-MUot I.SJCII favourable to tlie develoianent of eiiterjuise in railway 
management in France. Scarcely any of the so-called exprcM 
trains rnii at as high a sjwcil a.s 40 miles an hour. The time 
allowed for the (Uy«patch of gocKls is very long. The average rates 
(0*78d. per pa.s3eiiger-mile, 0*82d. |M?r ton-mile) art* somewhat higher 
than those of Germany. The long-distance ti-aliic especially [um 
reeoive^i but little encouragement. On the other hand, many of 
the techui<‘al arrangomentM of the French lines are excellent 
Although the state own.s so few railroads, it lias ru^rvinl exteuaivo. 
rigliU of regulation, liotli in mattoi-sof busincNBand iu ciigineBring ; 
there is a bpily of Govoninicut eiigiiiecm cu^gaulmi with i^ost. 
. military precision. 

Soon after 1830 Were laid for a Belghm vtd jwa- 
and maiiagad by the otate^ and work was actively in. 

UzieS' were 
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iiiany an»l Eii^lainl which had foimorly f»oue via Holland. Havin*; 
oblaniod control of llic main Uiioa with a length of about 800 miles 
the iJovernnient left the rest to private eiitorprisn. Ihdween li>50 
and 1870 the private lines had increased from less than 200 to 
1400 miles and compelitiou Ixitween the state and private railways 
soon imeaiiie active, an<l for ten years after 18;jt> mtes were in con- 
se(|uen(’e ro<luocd to the lowest possible point. Tlu* state railways, 
however, had eertnin advantages: they na«l been well laid out ami 
economically eoiiHtJ ucloil ; their organization was mlmirablc and 
the very keenness t)f private (*oiii[>etitioii was snffichnit to guard 
against sciiotis abuses. Nevertheless about 1870 the tlovernment 
deeidetl to purelnuse most of the competing lines, and by 1871 it 
owned more than half the railwuvs of the country. It now (ISSo) 
owns three i|uaj t4jrs ; there is only one lirgtj private system which 
could by any possilnlity compete, and with this iliere is a joint- 
purse agi*eem«iit. 'rin*. charges in general have not ln^eu niistsl as a 
result of the new f»olicv, ami they an? still the lowest in Europo. 

Hol'an 1. The tirst lines in Holland w«*re eonstructeil by private coiiipanicH 
in 1810-5t5. In ISOO astute system was Wgun, which included at 
tnie time nc.'iily two-tliinls of Uie mileage of the kingdom. It was 
not, however, managed hy the state directly, but leased ton private 
company. Hut tlie tinancial results wci-c. not .satisfactory to either 
parly, and tho commissioii of 1881-82 reported strongly against the 
arrangmiient. The abstmee of (?onne-\ioiis or of mutual acfroimuoda- 
liuu bet\v«M‘,n llm dilVereut systems elicited severe criticism. 

(h:Mji;iiiy. 'fho lirst (leniian line was opeii(‘d in 1835. While most «)f the 
states were too small to have a contpiclicnsive policy, rrussia from 
the very outset encouraged railway development, giving pecuniary 
assistance, and in return reserving ini]>ortunt rights of state con- 
trol. vVbout 1S48 the (hivcrnmeiit began to construct railways of 
its own, at the same time purchasing shares of stm k in pjivate 
compunitrs. AfUn* 1870 the same |K)licv, U'hicdi had lieeii for a time 
susismded, was ug.tiu pushed foi wanl in the direction of creating a 
flcnuati ini|»crial system ; hut tlio jealousy of the .smaller slates 
pru\’« d fatal to its success. Tho rrusaiun (iovernruent, however, 
began 1.0 extend its own system tm a large scale. In 1878 it owned 
only 8U<K) miles of railroad and managed ‘iOoO more, while 0000 
wenr in the humls of private eomjwinics. Mow (18S5) there arc 
18,000 Juilcs of stain niiiways and only about lOOO in ju-ivatc hands. 
The pnisvs paid by tlie (iovcrnuicnt were, as a rule, high (in one 
instance tin: sellers secured an income of iiioro than 10 j»er cent), 
but the lines arc ucvei tlndess inanage<l with rcasoualdc prolit to 
the, stat«\ The ]tas.se,rige,r-tniin M?rvico is prompt and comfortable. 
Tho spcjMl uttaiiictl is greater tlian elsewhere in Continental Europe, 
the inaxiuuiiu U*iug iii»out 15 miles. Tho ]»asscuger rales are low, 
averaging not 411 it»: b*7d. per mile for all passengers carried. Then*, 
are comp:n'atively fevv acciilciits. The freight service is rather 
slow, and the charges are not relatively so low as those for jiuss- 
eiigers. On the. oilier hand, tlicy have for the m(»sl |>art avoided 
preferential rates ; something very like a system of etpuil mileage 
rates inwails, thougli not always quite coiisLslently carried oiit. 
lu addition to this rate there Is a fixed tcrriiimil or **Orundsat/. 
blit it i.s put, almost ]nir|>u.st’ly, loo low, so as not to interfere, with 
the very short-dislaiico tratiic. 'I’hc result is that the mihage nito 
is relatively too high, ami for tho long-dhstancc tniUic it rcachts 
a very high figtiiv. Down to ISSO this result was evaded by a 
sy.sterii of spN ial taritrs for cx|M)rt, inn>orl, or transit tralfic, but 
during the hmt five Y<*ars a strong ofTort has been made to do away 
with them. It has not lictm ultogother aucccssful, owing to the 
com|H*titioii of water routes. 

Austria- In Au-stria a tramway lino for general traffic was charterctl in 1821 

Hungary.aiul oihummI in 1S2S. Hut until 1838 the (Jovornment positively 
d isi.'ou raged the introduction of railways. Tin* polh-y thim adopted, 
however, guarantt>»Ml to each railway a monopoly in its own district 
during the (comparatively slioit) period for wliich it-s charter w.is | 
to run. At tho Hami> time the suite, made lines of its own on a 
large scale. The revolution of ISIS led to fniaiicial straits; and 
in the years following mo.st of the .state railways, at least in .\ustna 
itself, were sold to private coinpaiiies for al>out onedialf their real 
value. But ill Hungary" the reality of a state mil way .sy.stcm wa.s 
more steadily maintained. Tho growth of the Austrian system 
was slow imlil after the war of 1886 ; then it began to develop 
vapidly. The railway sjieculation which ondc-d in the crisis of 
1873, being {terhaps more recklessly carried on in Aiistrut than nny- 
whero else in the world, resnlted in Teiy severe distress. Sima: 
1876 tliere have been oousistent efforts to increase tho innKirtaiice 
of the state railway systum both by the purchase of old hnes and 
the <!oiiatruetion of* now ofies. At present there are iu Austria 
.2000 miles of state-managed railroad, and not quite 6000 managed 
hy private coin])anios; while in Hungary there are 2f>t>0 miles of 
> i&^jrailroailt and 8000 in. private hnuds. The policy of the statu 
haa.;h«eii to yedpee riites, espocially tor pessengors ; 

V in 1883 the average 

the .avemge 
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Tho Austrian railways licloug to the German Verein, and arc like 
ihe Oerinaii lines in most of their mctlmd.s and jniii. iplcs »»(' ad- 
minlstratiou. They have carried the system of tratiic agr<-ciucnts, 
even between the state ami private coiinwinie.s, into tbe same tic- 
tail; but they have notadoptcnl the .system of ctiiiul mileage rates 
ill their taiills; on the conliar^', they have (like Ikdgiuiii) a<lopted 
a slitting siruli-, diminishing for longer di.st.'im‘cs. Trobably no 
other country is so situated that it has to d4*al with .'=;uch pcridcx- 
ing pn»blciiia of railway tariff policy as Austria. M'c.'irly all the 
Au.striuii railways are of standard gauge ; but tlu* ]irobleiii of the 
economical consti uclion and iM.'inagcmcnt of louil lines has iverived 
moat card ul attention li’oiu tie- .•nith«>riti' S ; aud the law specially, 
encourages the cou.sli action of clicap niiway.s in iuouutaiiKJu.s <lis'- 
tricts or bu* yaircly local trallic. .Miout lifiy such ruihvays were 
cliarlciMrd between 18S0 aii'l l-s.**;!. 

Tlie lir.st lines in SwLly.ialuud were merely lo« al, and the summer Switzer 
]Kisseiigcr trallic lornicil a main si.mrce of iucorue. It was not until land. 
Austria had coMj]»li ted two niulc.-, ai ross llio Aljts and France one 
that tlie tir.st Swi-ss loulc, Ihc St f ;»>lthiiiil, was projc UMl it is, 
however, tlic greatest work of llieui all, tin main tumid liciiig 
over *.»j miles in length. In .spite of the ehaiaeter of the country, 
the Swiss lailw.'iya are nearly all of slaiidanl gauge. 'riicy are 
cntiixdy owned hy i>rivatL- companies, tlmugh many of iheui have 
rcccivcil aid from tlic canton.s. The rates for freight arc eoincwUat 
higli. There are now al»out 20o0 niih*s in all. 

After. 1860 the railways of Italy <levelopf<l rapidly. There wore Ttaly. 
four iniiln sy.stems- -the upper Italian, Die Homan, the Calabiian, 
ami the southmii .system (along the Ailriati**)- Although this last 
li;id ill many respects the least promising tiehl, it wins the most 
enter priding aud the most successful. The other systems had hecn 
arruuge«l move in accorilau<*c with the ol«l political divisions tluin 
ill accordance with Die wants of liiulc. lii S[)itc oMiberal BuUsidics 
from the Governnient they did not prosper. 'I'he lines of Gilabria 
(and Sicily.) w'orc the most unfortiin.-iti' ; and the (iovernment in 
1870 was eoiiijxdhrd lo take the r;iil\\ay.s of thi.s .h'i tion into if.s 
own hands. The gross receipts have lacn eoiislantly lc.s.s than 
llm working expemaj.s. lu 1873 tho Governmeiit contracted lo 
purclutso the Roman railways for the same general, reasons. The 
linanciul dillieultics were sudi Diat tlic c«»ntiact was not carried out 
till .1880-82. Meantime similar contmot.s, though for very ilitlercnt 
rcasoms, had been imulo for the purchase, of the other two systems. 

Hut a fipccinl coniiuLssion, which tiioroughly studied the question 
during 1878-81, repu ted that the Italian Governmeut had better 
not umlertakc to work its lines, even though it virtually owned 
them. Eventually tln*v wore lea.seil for a teiin of w.vty ywrs to 
two main companic.s, each controlling about 3600 milus of line, 
witli a thin I, iiiiieh .smaller, in Sicily. 'Die .state is to receive alxuit 
27J iw;r cent, of the gniss receipts, the companies &lk [ler cent. ; 
the remainder is to be divhled in a sonmwliat cornfdicated system 
of reserve funds. On the wlmb*, the railways of Italy leave mueh 
to lie desirial both in construe tion and equipment. 'l‘hc TaU!.H arc 
rca.sonal)le, particularly for lo< al trallh: ; Imt the .service is always 
slow', and often quite iiuuleijuato to tlie wants of tr.tde. 

The llrst railway line in Spain was opened in 18 J8, iiud the p riod Spain, 
of most rapid dcvclojnncnt wa.s from 18.55 to 1865. The Govern- 
ment oncouragtMl railways by most liberal .subsidies, Avliii h had the 
effect of bringing forward a number of purely .speculative iiiuler. 
takings. 3‘he indirect results were bud ; aud Ibr r.bi.s, as well as 
otlier re;i9oii.s, the years 1S69-7.5 formed a timo of most seriou.s 
di-pies.<ioii, Sincu then matters havo improvt.'d greallv, on account 
both of changes in legi.slation made about 1870 aud of the imju-ovc- 
nient iu tho countrv it.self. There are. now about 5006 mih*H of 
railway. Oiie-fourtli of tho money spent has been advanced liy 
the GuvcniTueut ; and of lato years the timim ial results have Ijccii 
! rciukuiably good. Tlie ratio of working expi-nscs to gro,-s iai jiing.s 
is about 15 [wr cent, 'ihc charge.s for j»;i.*j.st‘ugers aie rather low; 
luit thosi! for freight aiu extremely liigh. 'J’lie gauge is 5.^ feet. 

The lirst PortugiicS4.> lino was constructed by the state in 1853 Poiiugal. 
or 1854. Tile Government now owns about I. all Die loads of Die 
country, -ono .system in tho north ainl another in the south, each 
soniew'hat less tlutii 200 rnile.s long. The ccntr.-il lines are owndl 
by a coinptny, cItnrteiT.«l in 1850, which has bwn lor many yeai*s 
managed by a body of Frern.h direct ons, fiiuii whose l ontrol it ha.s 
but recently been freed. Thu Ibmncial results hayo lieen far fiimi 
satisfactory. The niiiways are built on a feet gauge, 

111 Iluiiinark and in Norway railway development has Ihjcii slow. Senndi. 
The greater part of the lines are. owned ami managed by Govern- navia. 
meiit. Mast of the Norwegian lines arc laid on a gauge of 3.1 feet. 

The niwniiig is .slow and the trallic very ligltt, . Sweden po.ssejssirs 
Hoinething over 4000 miles in all, of wliich the staftj owns al»out 
ouo-third. 'fhe capital avemges less than X'/OOO pT mile, — lower 
tlmn in almo.st any other country of the world. The railways aiu 
in tho hands of a number of local companies, which control on an 
avem^ Itardly 30 niilHS each. 

In BUMiia short rail'way"^lttt^ more than an cxiwriiuent —wiu Rwuiia. 
ccmatincteit of Si Petersburg iu 1636'37. 

The in 1851 between St Petenir 
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burp ariil Moscow, Tliis was built hy the stiiie, but afterwanls 
Bold to a private eornpauy. After tbe close, of the Crimean War 
railway construction was more npi*!. The lines were laid <lown 
by the. (hjvernnicnt surveyors, but were coijstructe<l and managed 
by private companies, mceivin^, liowever, imuh help from the 
(fovernnnmt. <)f thf? 15,000 inihti in operation hardly u tenth 
part l)cIon;xs to Ihe stale, even including the 700 miles of state 
railway in Kinlainl. Vet ahmit half the capital employed in rail- 
way con.sti iictioii has hceii furni-shtid by the state. Since 1S80 the 
con.strhctioi* (*f lailways in Kuroi)can Russia ha.s rnoved slowly. 
Of greater inijMn tai.ec has been tlie dcvolojtincnt of the A.siatic lines. 

^ The first <if t in sf^, in the Caucji.su.s, was opened in lv872 to a length 
of nearly 200 niih s. The Tniu.s-Caspian niililury niilway wo-s begun 
in 18S0; tlic tonnexion between the Oa.spijin ami the Black Sea 
w*as cofiiplctod in 1882. 'I'bc Siberian railway is Innng pushed 
forward as rapidly as the tinaucos of tin* empire will allow, 'flui 
admiiiiMtj'atioii is in most respiM'ts modelled upon tiiat nilopted by 
tlermany and .\u.stiia. 'I'he plan of the Russian railways bus been 
dhdated by military rather tlian imlustrial coiisi<lcration.s. The 
gauge i.s .5 Iw^t. 

Isolated lines Were constiaicted in Turkey in 1800 ami 1800. 
The lirst general idan fop a systetn of importance dates from 1800, 
and was modilicd in 1S72. Korcign companii*s fuMiishcd the caj>ital 
and received a sul).si»lv from the Government. In return they 
wen.^ to make < crtaiu annual payinent.s ; h it Du* eluu.ses providing 
for this were so » aivh'ssly <lra\vu that the ctunpanics .scorn to have 
had an inbovst in didaying the eotnpletion of the work. Some of 
llio lines were lest iu the cession of territory whi«'li followed the 
war of 1878. 'riuoe are now open tor tratlie about 1000 inilc.s of 
railway in Knroncan 'rnrkcy, and 200 more in A.sia Minor. 

Tlieif} is a fairly iltivcloped system of railways (loOO miles or more) 
in Rtiumania, owned by the .statr; ; anil tlu i'jj arc a few' lines in Servia. 
Arrangements seem to be couiplctcd by whicli througlr I'oinrimiiiea- 
tion in thcs<} countiies will st»oii l>e established on a large .stale, 
il the fiuthoritios in Tni'key ami Bulgaria do not fail in their tiuty. 
The (iovLTumciit of th*ece« is also engaged in evtending it.s railway 
system, which Iras hitherto ninounlcd to nothing. (A. T. II.) 

— Iti the Dominion of Canada 0J18 miles of raihvay 
and 0785 ot tramway, together 15,8-18, were open in the end of 
1888. 'riu* aci-ounts sluov llrat the total outlay for con.stnictiou 
arnuuuted to about 78 nrilliou.s storling, being at”tlie rate of 4:4tUO 
per mile. 'The gross caniiugs tVn' the year 1883 amountetl to np- 
warvlM of (5 millitius sterling, of which 7*2*3 per c<‘iit. wasahsorhed as 
working cxpcirses, leaving jCl,tVJ3,O00 net carnin»;s, w'hich amountetl 
to only ‘i*;! per ctojt. on the ea])ital cost. Tlut eaidier railways were 
hiiti to gauge’s of 5.[/ and 3.J feet, hut the inconvcnien«?t?.s of break of 
gauge with the railways of t\u‘. rnitetl Staie.s led Iti the rehiyiiig of 
all tho lines to the stumlartl gauge, except those of Now foinidhiml 
and Prince Edward’s Island, whicli remain tm the feet gmige. 
The prineijiul .system i.s the ftrand Trunk Railway, comprising lire 
original Graml Trunk and the Great Western, whicli were consolitb 
atod in 1882, imiking a toTal length t.f 2358 miles of line. The 
Tirst section of the sy.steni Portia ml to Moiitival — was openeil tn 
1S53, tlie first line opened in ( Vrna<la. On ‘28th diiiio 1880 tlio line 
wa.s opened from .Moirtieal to Porf Moody, ami in 1888 it wfis open 
to Vaucorivcr 12.} niile.s further-. Total length 2005.7 miles. 

In ^Icxico tiro lirst railway oonstructed .and opciu'd was the Mexi- 
can Railway, lietwcen Mexico city and Vela Oni/., *204 miles, with 
a branch 22 miles, tiro tirst section from N'eia Cruz to Paso del 
Macho being opened in 1805. This railway, with ono or moi-c 
othei-s in Mc\ii'o. was constructed to the 4 fi ct H inch gauge, bnt 
others, inclmling the .Mexican .National Railway” 910 injlcs Jong, 
arc laid to tire 3 Iccf gauge. The Mc.xicaii Central Railroad, 1224 
mile.s long, W3i.s completed in 1881. 

The Panama Railroad, Colombia, hehveeri A.spinwall and Pan.amn, 
47} miles in lengtli, was ojMmcd in January 18,55. The vniks aix» laid 
to a gauge of 5 feet. Railways wer e in j.rogMess in 1 8,s8-8-t in several 
of the other states of CoJornhio, all oftlrern to a gauge of:! feet. 

Ill Guatemala the first line of railway from San Jose to K.sr|uiiitla, 
13 milc.s in length, laid to a gauge of 3 feet, wjus opened in June 
1880. A line from Chain peri co to Ritalhnh-a, 30 milc.s long, was 
optmed in Deccinber 1883 ; and another from San Jo.sii to the capi- 
tal, (59 mill's long, is now finished. 

Jii the ernpiro of Brazil the Maini Railway wag the first line 
opened, r-arly in the decade lvS50-tI0. It is a short, line of single 
w'av, U mile.s hmg, iH-twecn the head of the bay of Ki> do Janeiro 
and the foot, of the serra. It wa.s laid to a gauge of 5} feet ; but j 
other lines in Brazil are laid to a gauge of 5 feet 3 iuehes. llie 
empire possessed in .luuuary 1884 railways of a total length of 3500 
miles open fdr tndfie, besides 1500 miles in course of conatrnctioti. 
r ^ *****'^' 1300 miles open, tbo priticiuil 

of wdiieh is the Doin Podro II., iutcinled to counof.'t the oastcrii 
and >vo»tcrii provinces of f ire empire. 

Chili one of tho liret states in South 4mcHca to initiate tho 
construction of railways. The Oopiapo Railway, laid to the 4 feet 
8i inch atuge, was oirened about i860 ; and an Act was pasdeii in 
lSo2 authorlzmg the coustfuetkm of a line to connect 


with Vttlpamiso, 114 miles distant, lu 1855 the first 8 miles were 
opened for trallic, and in 1863 the lino wa.g opened throughout. It 
was constructed to a gauge of 5} feet. In 1883 the total length 
of lines open for tniflic w’as 1373 miles. 

^ III Peru a system of railway.s ha.s l»eoii in course of construction Peru, 
since 1852, chictly at the cxjieiiso of the state. In 1878 there were 
o[roii for trallie, or iu coursij of constiiK-tion, twenty -two lines 
belonging to The state and to private individmrls, 2(K50 iiiilc.s in 
length, reprcHciiting a cost of alsmt 36 million.s sterling. 

Jfrica , — The railway-s of Lower Egypt have been laid out lui- J-’gypt 
iiiaiily to connoift Alf.xanilria, Cairo, and Suez, with branches to 
Miinsumlr and elsewhere in the Delta. The lino first laid out, 
between Aloxiindria and Cairo, 130 miles long, was opened in 
January 1856. The junction lino from Benuah to Suez Is lOliJ miles 
in Iciiglh ; the total hmglh of mil ways r»pcii for trallie in Egypt 
at the end of 1883 was OH miles, laid to the. 4 feet 8} inch gauge. 

Tlicr-e are three systems of railway at tho T’ai>e of CUsjil llope,- 
the \Ve.stcni from Cape Town, the^Miillaml from Port Klizalu lh, Celony. 
and the Ea.steni from Hast London. In Janmiiy 1884 there were 
1213 miles open for trallie. 

In the c!olony of Natal there wer e at the rmd of 1883 105 milcsNat.il. 
of railway ooen, and 120 were then in coiir.se of construction. 

Ill the Lslaiid of Maiiiilius tlrcre are two lines of railway laitl Man 
to the 4 feet 8} iin li gauge, with two hvaiichcs, of a total length of ritiiu. 
94 mile.s. 'The Korth line, starting from Port Louis, is 31 mib s 
hmg, and was opened in 1864 ; tire Mhlland line, pas.sirig Ihrouglr 
the centre of the isJaiid, is 35 miles long, ami was opened in 1865. 

Asht: -In 1845 tho Kaal Indian ami the Great Indian Peniusulu Indi i. 
Railway Comjranic.s were formed. Hour years later the Government 
entereil into aiTarrgemcnts with those, two comjranics for the. coii- 
sti-uction of i-fiilways in the pi-csi«iemios of Bengal and Boinhav, 
guaranteeing for ninety-nine years a dividend of from 4} to .5 p‘e.r 
cent, upon the e.stimatcd ciwt of these ami succcciling railway.M, 

They adopted one uniform gauge of 5 feet 6 inches. Down to 1869 
this jiolicy of guarantee and uiriform gauge was adlu-red to. But 
in 1869, under tho rule of Lord Dawrence, the Goveriinieut allcn-d 
the. standard gauge for new lines to one metre, or 3 feet 3J inches, 
and irsetl the lightest rails and rolling-stock eoni)»iilibIe. witli tire 
roipriremciits of Indian tratilc. 'Thisre are now' live rlilferent railway 
gauges in India, namely, tho 5J feet, the 3 feet 3g inch, the 4 ferM, 
lire 2} f(?ct, and the 2 feet. The first jdece of railw'ay opened in 
India was a section of the Cr<*at Indian J'eiiin.snla Railwav, 29.'j 
miles long, from Bombay to Taiiirah, iu 1853. At the eml uf 
Muivh 1884 there were 1288 miles of that railway open for ti-atlic. 

The Hast Indian Railway was opened for a length of 38 miles in 
1854; there ,are now 1509 miles open. In 1869 this raihvay was 
Iransfvi-riMl to Government, though it i.s still worked by the com- 
pany. Ot tho Mnrlra.s Railway 65 miles wei'o opened in 1856 ; ther-e 
are now -861 open. The fir.st of the imperial state rail wavs was 
opened (1 11 miles) in 1873. At the end of March 1884 the hiimber 
of miles of lim!! open for tialUc w'a.s as follows (Table XXXIll.) 
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The number of pas.seugers carried im h-ased from 24,280,459 in 
1874 to 6.5,098,953 in lvS83. 

In Ceylon the railways have been constructed hy tlic Govern- Ceylon, 
ment, Tho main line, from Colombo to Kandy, 74.^1 miles long, 
was oTMUicd for trallie in 1807 ; and tire hr-aindi to Navalapitiva, 

17 niilcs long, W'a.s o|>cned in 1874. Tho Kalutara Railway, 27§ 
miles long, was finally opeimd in 1879. There were 164 milos omui 
at the end of 1884, and IG in course of coii.struction. 

The only railway ever laid in China ran along a strip of land, China. 

9 niile.s long, helw'oeu Shanghai and Woosung, ojicnefl in 
1876. lu Octolsjr 1877 the line was removed and tho tralfie rainc 
to an end in consetpienco of official jealousy, although the railway 
was very popular witli the natives. 

The first railway that w^as oiwncd iu Japan was the Tokio-Yoko- Japan, 
llama Jitic, 18 miles in length, commenccit in 1869 and orziied for 
traffic iu 1872, laid to a gauge of ^ feet At Juno 1884 there 
were open for ti-affic 236 miles of railway. 

Aiislralia.^Tho four leading colonies of AtistraHa haVo -their 
capitals connoctwl by railway and eacli has ita awa ii^n^ 

•Tho railways Now South Wales are.dividcd 

aU^f which taiko their departure , from Sydnej^ fth 
north^n, the western, and tlio sonthem syai^;- The Wt; eif 
in length, was opoiti^ in . 

'there were 1820 inQes open:. for; 
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const fuc»tio7i. The lines are laul to a nnifonn gauge of 4 feet SJ 
inches. 

Victoria. Victoria hius a uniform gauge of 6 feet 3 indies. Tlie railways 
all Iwlong to the Htate. There wei’e 15()*2 miles of railway open at 
the oral of 1883, lM5sid«*8 M’hich 130 were in ]»rogiess. 

Queens- In Queenslami a system of light snhstintial railways has l»oon 
laml. laid out on the 34 feet gauge, mainly from motives of economy and 
to moderate the difliciilties of carrying the line over the main range 
to the tableland of the Darling Downs. The first section of the 
Southern an<l Western Railway was opened in 1867. At tho end 
of 1883 there were 103S miles of railway open for traftic, ami 45*1 
were in e<nirse of eonstruction. 

South In South Austndia a gauge of 5 feet 3 inches \vus at first adopted. 
Aus- The Adelaide and Port Adelaide Railway, iiiilcs long, wfisopeiie<l 

trali i. in 1856, ami the Adelaide and Kapiinda Railway, connecting the 

rapital with the chi'‘f copper mines, 50A miles long, was f»pemfd in 
1857. At tho same time railway.s on a .3^ feet gauge weni also con- 
struotcil ; the tir.st of these, befwcc.n Port Wakefield and Dlyth, | 
was partly opened in May 1867. The Port Aiigii.sta and Port 
Darwin Kailway, destined to connect the Indian Oeeaii with the j 

Southern (>c«mii. will, when (.‘oinpletctl, be about *2000 miles in 1 

length, 'fhe coloijy had Vi91 miles of railway open for traHic at | 
I lie end of 1883, uiili in course of ronsi ruction. In view* of i 
the, inconveniences of a break of gauge, tlie progress of tin; broader I 
gauge lines was staycil nmtliwarils, after the jimetions bad bc'Ui 1 
elfeLtcd, and new main lines into tin; inlciior arc eonstruclod on j 
the 3 A feet gauge. | 

WfBteni In We.stern Australia tbeiv were ou1y 5.5 inih s of railw.ay o]»en | 
Aus- for trallic at the end of 1883 and 08 in i;our.so of consiruction. j 
tralia. At the ejnl iif 1883 ’fjc^inania had 107 miles of raihvuy eompleted, j 
and ill ].S8i 207 inil» s in course of < iinsirnclion. 

Ne>v/ca- Sirir Xi.itJami. 'I'lic. lirsL railways in New’ Zealand were con- j 

laml. structcl in the pio\ iiic.».'. of (^nnterlmry ; the T.yttcllon and Christ- I 

chureli R.iilw;uv, connecting the port town with the ca]»ital of the. j 
]»iovince, 0 miles long, was coinmenced in 1800, and opened in | 
1807, laid Lo a gauge, of .') feet 3 inches. The (Jreat Southcvii Kail- j 
way, a portion of tin* trunk line to tlie smith, of tho .same gauge, i 
wasopem.\l, also in 1.807, to the river Sclwyn, di.stant 23 mil c.s tVeuu ! 
Cliiisl'duucli. A coinpicliensivi' sYstein of railway.s connecting 1 ho | 
chief towns of tin* colvuiy was eoivnnem’ed at the e\pcns<?. of tlic • 
Oovi'rniiiont in 1872, for which the 3J feet gauge was ado] »t.c.d as ; 
the slamlard. Tlic (iist lines so < <instriictcd wen*, tlie Wellington | 

ami Woodvilh*. Knilway and the Napier and Mamuvatii Kailwav. j 

At the. end of 1883 there w’eiv 169 miles oja-.n for Iratfic in the. 
North Island ami 926 in the South Lslaud, beside.s 01 of private I 
lines, making in all 1186 miles. (O. K. tj.) j 
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Construct id iL — The low cost of American raihvays has hcen <lue 
largely to a close adaptation of the alignment to the natural .siirfae,* 
by the us<*. of grades and curves. The iniportauco of .saving in 
materials, labour, and c^st lues hcen very much greater than in 
Knrupc, hoeause lalmur and m'.arly all materials hut timber w’erc 
much costlier, nml es]»eeially hecaiise the interest on money wa.s 
very much higln r, — until about 1875, on tln^ average probalily 9 or : 
10 per cent, 'flic use of the “ trm k '* or “ bogie ” umlci* locomotives I 
ami ears made it jiossildi? tor the P»altimore ami Ohio Railroad, the j 
first long lino in a Tuouiitainoii.s country, to. be construeted with | 
curves of 600 feet radius, ami on teninomry lines on tlio .same rail- 
way with curves of 300 ami 278 feet radius. Curves of 9.55 and ev< ii 
716 feet radius arc common lliroiigh dillicult country; curves of 
573 feet radius occur on .«omo inniortant lim;.s; and 410 to 38.3 feet 
radii arc not uncommon in mountainous regions. On the Uniti’d 
States military railioatls in 1864 an iinmoiise traftic pa.ssed .safely 
over temporary Iinc.s with a curve of 50 feet radius. Parly experi- 
inonts as to tlie real power of the locomotive to siirinount gradient.^ 
led to the arlontion of 110 ami 110 feet per mile for ascents 1/ miles 
long, ami to tne successful use on a teiiiporary track over a tmimd 
(in 1852) of gi-adierits of 1 in 10, over which a locomotive weigliing 
2.5 tons hauled regularly one car tiAins w'c.igliiiig fift-J Ions, imdmling 
its own weight. A gradient of 1 in 124, 7 miles long, in a mining 
brarieh in Coloi’ado is iiow' regularly W’orked. In the con.strm;tion 
proper a noticeable peculiarity lias been the free u.so of open trcstle- 
w'oi K of timber, to save both ma.soiiry and earth or rock excavation. 
Some of these timber 8tructiire.s have been of enoniious proportions, 
as the Poriawj Viaduct (see voh iv. p, 328) over the Ocncscc River, 
wdiich was destroyed by fire in 1876. It was 231 feirt high 
and 800 feet long in 50 foot 8i>ans, ami contained 125,000 
cubic feet of timber and 80 tons of boUs. Structures of tiiiibor 
exceeding 100 feot in height hare been mfe, hut of all dimensions 
below that exceedingly, common, the usual intent and practice bar- 
to replace them as they hooamo unservici^^ with masonry 
etifbonkinentii iUth<^a iSioir uoe has not unrre4][ueiiily been 
by theitt to becom linaafe from decay, they have 
ln.,fh0 ; ju^ For bridge 
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usimI where wrought -iron trusses w'oiild ho iiow n?i*«l both in 
KurojH? and America. Tlie jiicrs and abulmeTit.s for kucIi J.ru.ssiis 
wTie usually of .stone, Init not nnfm]uently of timber also. TJic.se 
wooden Iru.ssc.s are now being rapiijly replaced witli irmi, tbe leinl- 
ing ty])es l>cing the Wliipj.tb*, Post, Pink, nml P>ollman liusscs >8ce 
JlKllMiKs, vol. iv. ]f. 322 .sv/.). Tile .slccjicrs (in Aim*ri(a (allcii tics 
or ero.s.s-t.ics} arc usually of banl wood (wliiie oak;, la wn on top 
and boi tom, witli the natural surface of 1 be tree (Ui the. nitb-.s. ‘flie 
usual diiiicij.sioiis ;i|-c 6 'Miinctinies 7) incluis thick, 8 i^j-oinetimc.s tSi 
or 9) feet buig, ;uitl 8 in 10 or even 12 inrbe.s fuec. The usinil rule 
is to place them 2 feet or I ss apart, .ami 26-10 lo 2700 to llm mile. 

The largo bearing rairfuee lines alfunled lias especially favoured the 
use of tin* llal-ba.scd or ViL;m»lis rail, and it. is in ex(diisivc U e 
thrmigliout Noiih and forllic most part Soiiih Aim riea. 9'he rails 
now iiio.'^l. largely rolled weigh fnini ,56 lo 6.5 lb per yard. On tl’.c 
light-traftii* lines of tin* south ami west thi-re rue still many 50 lb 
lails, and in the noi ih and casi, lail -i uf 70, 72, 75, ami .80 lb ^■eciion.'^ 
are in Jiniiteil but im ri'ii.sing ii.si*. An avejag.- for ibe wlnde I'nited 
Slate.s woiibl now be s«nm \vliaT. uieb i i»0 lb. 'I’lw. « lo.se prigamplily 
of tlie sleepcr.s gives mm b giealer stiffm .ss to ibe mil than com- 
]»arative weights abuH* wi.mld imli'-.ite, a 60 lb rail Vtciiig fnliy 
iMjuivalent in .stilTnes.s ami strengib to .an 80 !b lail siijijuirtevl on 
chairs 3 feet between centres. Tin* ballast ami diaiiiagi* iif American 
railroads liavc uften been ^el■y defeetiv**, with lln* \ iew to clVcefing 
a large saving in first cost. Jnijiroveimnls in lhi,s as i*n otlnr 
resjiccts have taki*n pbmo in recent years, aiid ujaiiy thou.saml inih.s 
are mw niaintuimd at a high .stamlanl of exeeili-iiee. KiglH of 
way, usually in a eonlinuous stii]) lOo I'c.-t wide i wider wln-re 
neoessarv, but never narrower -, lias been large ly given, or juirclia.sed 
at Very low rates. 'J'ln* widlbs of roail-bed ialinost always tirst 
graded f4)r a single ti:u k)aic usually 18 to 26 feci in excavation 
ami 11 feet on cm lank men Is, willi l.\ to 1 slo)><‘s, Si.lc slopes of 
1 to I have been largely n.scd in regions not exjm.se*! ti> frost. 

Parallel tracks are plaet-d 13 feet. lM-t\ve» n ei-ntjes. 

Kailway development in the l.'nited Slatt.s has bad to adapt Develop- 
itself to the neeibs ol’ a iie.w' ami lajndly growing eountry, a large men t, 
l»art of wbiclt was tir.‘>t made av.iilable for .settli im-nl by railways, 
d'lirec loe«uuotiv<!S wen* imported from Knglaml in 1829, ami tbo 
tirst trial in America l«.ok ])laee toi Stb August 1829 at ! lom'sdalc, 

J Vniisylvnnia. The. first railway «’OH.slructed to be workcil by loco- 
mot ive.s was the South Carolina Kailroa(l (1 S’j.s.ta'i;, though trials 
<d" an exjUM’iinental loeomoiive had Imm-u madi; U-foic on tin* Ikdti’ 
more and Dhi*! Railroad, wbieli continued to be worked by horse, 
power until 1''32. The mili a*4«' ('f railway const rm tion about kept 
]»acc with that of the I iiit^-d Kingilom until I85t> ; at the beginning 
of 1S8,5 it anionnte<l lo 125, .379 inile.s, 'flm mihiagt* eom]di*led 
aniQUiiic^l lo -10 miles at tin*, end of LS.'IO, to 3361 miles in 1811, and 
to 5206 miles in TM7, td wbi'di 1310 miles bml been oja-m-d witliin 
.six years, ■fheii there was a sudden ami great im rea.Mg tlie yearly 
a<lditions for .seven vears being 1056 miles in IS is, 1018 in 1849, 

1261 in LS50, 1274 in 1^51, 2288 in L<i.52, 2170 in 1853, 344’2 
niilc.s in 1854. The (.'ivil War eheckcil railway construciion, only 
3*257 niile,.s l)..>ing ojicm-d during tin* live years emilng with 1.S65. 
when the aggregate anioiuitcd t«» 32,996 mill..-;. Riit during tlm 
.seven years emling with 1872 tin* mib-agi* of tin* tomitry was nearly 
dimldcd, tlic veailv ad4lilion.s being ] iu3 mile.s in lSf.6, 2541 in 
1.S67. 2468 in*186s’, 4]0.‘J in ISiiO, 5658 in 1870, 6660 in 1871, 7439 
in 1872, n total of 30,272 iriilcs in seven years. At the elo.se of 
this jicriovl of constriielioii then, wa.s a mile of r.ailway to every 666 
inhabitants. It wa.s followed by great liiianeial di>.;ister.s and iii- 
liustrial stagnation, and by .a ]»eri(Ml of eoint>arativo inactivity in 
raihv.'iy extension, only ,5’2I7 miles being openetl in 1873, and only 
14,Oi57 in the tivo yeai.s ( nding with 1878 (2-128 in the last-iiained 
year). During the, five y eats emling with 1883 40,000 miles wti’O 
opened, of wlii<‘li 11,568 fell to 1882. At tlm eml of 1881 tho 
population per inilo of railway was 458. There w.as no laihvay west 
of the .Mi-isis.si])pi until 18.53, and then only 38 miles; in 1860 
there W’ere 1930 miles (24,990 on tlie e.asl), .nml in 186.5 3o07 miles 
(29,988 oil the east). Since 1865 46,600 inih-.s Inive been built 
west of the AI issi.s.‘-:it>l>i. Ahoiit oiie-h.-ilfof tin; ]iOpiilaf.ion of the 
Ibiited State.s is in the imritoiy lying noith of the Potomac and 
Ohio and east of the .Mi.ssLssippi, im lmling .sixteen Statc.s W'illi 
an aggregate area of 413,495 sip.iare miles, 29,(i00,000 inhabitaut.H, 
iiud 55,725 mile.s of ivnlway. Fram e ami Oerm.-mv to^dher have 
nearly the same area (416,205 s*juaro mib*s), 83,000,000 iiihabitauts, 
ami 40,682 mile.s of mil way. 'J’he Diiited States lias one mile of 
j railway to 7*5 a<|uare iiiilc.s of territory and 520 iuhabitunU, and 
I Europe 1 milt* of railway to 10' 2 stjuaro inile,s nnvl 2040 iuhabit- 
I ants. The tw'o States of Nexv A'ork and Pm nay 1 van ia, whoso aiva 
I is ;ilM>ut nipial to that of Great Britain, have ono mile of railway to 
! 6*2 square miles, against one to 5 9 in Great Rritaiu ; and AloJisa- 
I chiisetts and New Jersey, with ouc-tbird more area than Belgium 
(which ha.s nu>i*c railway in proportion to urtia tlnm any other 
Biiropeau country), have"4 square miles of ai’ca mile of railway, 

■while Belgium 4‘2r In the Southern States tlic railways are 
much leee humeroiie .etid h4ve ligliter traffic and earninga. The 
couwc of traiih^ in . Amei-ica is oaat and west, or rather 
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to ami from the north-caatern Atlantic Stiitos north of the Potomac. 
The oaiAtiM’u ** trunk lines,*' as they arc culleil, ext-emUnjo: from th© 
west to the nnrth-eastfm .seaports (arnl also to Canaila), have a 
hoRvioT i'oo^is trallic than any other lines of oonsiiloruhlo length 
iu the worhl. 'l’h<^ companies" owning these lines also own or con- 
trol in 8411)10 way ext-nsive syslcnis icachingas far west as Chioiigo, 
nml iu several cases to tho' Mississijipi at vSt Louis. Two gi'Oftt 
Rystcm.s centre on the coast. Chicago is the chief tra/fic 

(•cntr4) of the interior. 

I'ho milwa \ s having at lirst to serve a thinly |)eoplcil hut raphlly 
^rrowitig < i)untrv, .\nienc.in engineers dev ise«l uiethods of constrnc- 
llon ami working which produced a lino at very small eo.st, lacking 
VMiy many oK tin; apjiliunccs eonddered necessary in Kuro|M>, hut 
capable of iKung i.vlt tided and develojied as tlm country itself he- 
c’.iuie more .scMlcd and [O'osperons. At first many lines cost only 
£2000 per mile, ami much better liue.s are. now being liuilt for 
•i'.'tOOO ()er mile or li s.s. Kvrti when fully it<*vclopci they an; .still 
usually very much less eostly than Kuroj^eaii railways. 8ome of 
tlm largo Kystems have cost, on the average, only IVom £7t*00 to 
£s0d0 per mile. 'I’lio avt'rage rejKtrtcd cost in l of the VJ.^»,0u0 
miles of railway in the I’nitcil States was £11,400 per mile; hut 
the actual uvemge co.st is probably much less. 

In the. Luited States coal for fuel and timber f«»r building and 
other piir[Kf«.o.s are carried- by railway looO miles or more fnun the 
plaeo of pmiluetion. ('attlo are carried 20lK) miles ami more, and 
whoat and other grains wnri h but h.alf a.s mm‘h ]»cr ton, in ininiense 
fpiantities, 1500 to 1800 miles, 'fhis is jmssible only by rates 
which in most couiiLdt's won]/l be tlmnght ruin'*n.s1y low. Hut in 
recently settled pails <»f the Lnited Stab-s the i»o|*ui:ition are ofb 11 
de(vmdciit upon tie' railway for almost cvci vtljing llicv consume • 
ftnd almost everything they ]»roduce, except their bread and meat, 
has to beoaiTiiii.i by the same means. 'I'lius the trallic per inhabit- 1 
ant is vi*ry mncli larger than in most obi countries. Ib‘n''e loo 
m.anuracl ured goods can ol'icn 1)C carrij'il IbOOor miles at a | 

cost very little more than that at the )»laeo of mnnnfaeluro e»r j 
imiHU’tufiori. In one Viair the. live eastern trunklines received at I 
their vveslrrii termini (.about l.'>0 mile.s iVoin Xow York) for tians- [ 
portatiou uastw'.uxls 8,200,000 tons of goo<ls, e(|ual to more tluin | 
2t),0l)0 tons daily. This has greatly piounjbMl rho formation of j 
larg»^ railway Mvstems and the comstructiem of branche.s ami e.xten- i 
siona by railway companie.s near un.sctth‘d districts. A company j 
with a iinc &OO miles long is itidmjC'l to make, c.xbmsions not only | 
by the prolit to l»e made on the mov line, wliich in a new cvuintry j 
may be almost nothing tor several years, but also by Ibc vnotit i 
math; l)y carrying the trallic of tho new line over the .500 muc.s of j 
old milway. Comparing tlie trallic per inhabitant in the l.biitid j 
Sintos, (lermanv, and Austria* Uungarv in 18S:*, wc. get (TaJde 1 
XXXIV.): - 
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Thus e/ii;h Amcri<(nu Iravel.s iln-oc-lifths more and h.a.s 8^ tiine.s as 
much goods tr.ui.sp'n tation done for Iiini as the average (Icrrnan. 

Tho lailways of .Vmeric.a have c.njoyed great lifn'ilv in fixing their 
rntes, which, however, linve Imu-h stunewhat rcsti icted hy mnv legisla- 
tion in wivcral Stab's since 1870, md.ably one limiting the Xcw 
York Central to 2 ctmts 1 bl. ) per mile for nil classes of na-ssengers. 
Tho avomge rates foi- good.s have been re«luced very inucli since the 
tdvil W’araml oven sinie LSTo. i'a.s.senger rates have also be.eii 
reduced, but not nc.irly sm inneh. ’fable XX.XV. sIiow.h, in jxjiiee, 
tho average goods rales per ton on a few im])ijrlaiit railways : — 
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i'b:i0 
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OOK. 
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0-12.3 
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o-::.s.s 

0-wi 
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From the whole country the averages in 3884 were — rate per 
mile, U-620d. ; ]»or ton uf good.s, 0*50 lM. ; jkt jNi.sseiiger, l*378d. 
This on tins average goods rate from 1880 to 3884 wa.s a reduction 
of 33 per cent., anioiinti)ig to more than £13,000,000 on the tralfic 
<if 1884. Tho passenger rates of the. above-niuiicd railways have 
bean in f>eijco per mile i Table XXXVt.) ; - 
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Tho olassiftention of passengers is but little develo|MHi in America. 
For local journeys tlievo are usually but one class and one rate of 
faro; but on scveml immuiant linos ad«Htional charges arc nuido 
for certain Buccdal kinds of acconnnoilalion. Railway '‘wars" 
oft oil bring Jowu the through faivs to a ridiculously low figure: 
for iuHtauce, the firat-cla.s.s faiv. for IHJO Miile.s, Xoiv York to Chicago, 
has heou £2 w less, and the immigrant fare during tho spnng aiid 
.^unnmer of 3SS4 was 4.s. Tho mtes on goods are innuinerablc and 
are often cliiinge4l. Table XXX VI I. gives examples of the giv.;it 
fluctuations in thc.se rates, the figures being the munhor of cunts 
jhtIOO ll> of tirst-<*laKs (the highest class) freight: — 
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The mb's which tho railways have rndeavoured to mainbdn on 
tliis traftic since 187/ have )>ecn, with but slight changes, 75 cents 
for iirst-«*l:iM8 IVeiglit, (JO for Kccond. df) for third, S.'l fur fourth, 
and *25 rent.s lor iiflh. The higln st of those i.s at the rale of I fJd 1 
ci'iits jH*v Anicncan ton per milcj ( = 0‘P2d. pi r Knglish Ion per mih') ; 
the lowest is b'obS cent (- 0‘307d. ) The “basis late" is that on 
gvidn and fbiiir tVom 1 ‘hicago to Xi \v York, g. ain, thmr, and moats 
fonning .ab«»nt fuin-- tilths of the whole tralfic caslwiirds. Twenty 
cents ( : 0‘102 emit or 0'2r.')d. ncr ton jn r mib*) is eou.sidcml ;i 
n'liiunernlive rate. Another “hnsis rale" is tliat tVom Chicago 
.souih-wcsi lo Kansas Cily, which gosa ir.s rates from jdaces iiboul 
.aoo miles from ('bioago we.st ami south-w< st. 'This latc is tisuallv 
nearly tlic same as that from ChiragM iioith-wc.st lo St Paul, 40o 
miles, governing a largo amount (»f traffic in Ib.it ilirootion. Ib tween 
the .Missouri river amt the Faeilb^ const is amdber lenitoiy witli 
aiioilier basis ; and iu the soTith, rab-s from ilic Atlantic: ports to 
inland town.s are govtaned^ l)y one geiieml mb', as also tln».so from 
]dace.s in the u]»p».'r .Mississippi valby like St Louis, Cliicag(», 
(’imdnuati, and lami.sville) to tlic .same or oile r interim- towns of 
tic' .scjiilh. 'JV.-illic is facilitati.'d on tbo. longer ruub s by 'organ iz.'i- 
tions known a.s “ fa.«(t freight lines," whose eais nm over .sevcTal 
connecting railways. When first cstaMisln *1 these linos were in* 
d» jicinlciit i:orpoialinns, owning their car.s, collceting the t;hargc.s for 
traiisjuivtatio!), and ]*aying dividends out cd their profits. Now all 
but a f(‘\v are .simply co-onoratii’C agencies of the ycVcral as.socialcd 
railway coinuanies, whiclj contribute cars iu cotain agreed pro* 
jiortions, ami .share the e.x ponses of the joint ag«‘iicie.s, each coin- 
i)any receiving tho cnrning.s for the freight ]»a.ssing over its railway 
proci.scly a.s for any tliroiigli frriglit, 

Tho law.i governing the formation of raihv;iy corporations and Torpor 
authori/ing railway const ruclion diircr in dilbiicnt States, but iualion 
mo.st it U open to any associalbm of men witli l)ie nccc.sHaiy capital managf 
to form a com]»uny and ronstnicta railway nny where. (icuciTilly nient. 
the la w.s relating to raising and extending capital and the disposi- 
tion of income aie very lax, and under thimi great Hbii.se.s havo 
occiirivd. All blit .1 vi'iy .sm.ill number of the railways have hccii 
projin.ted and oonstnietLMl hy private oiiferprise; hut many com- 
iMijiios hav<; rercivo<l aid fiom towns, citie.s, c.ountie.s, or States, 
and tlie Fcdei/il flovernmeut ami tho Shite of IV.xas (which 
owns the public land, within il.s borders) have Bubsidized many 
railways, iiuKstly wc.-jt of tlic Mis.-si.s.sii)pi, hy inuneii.Mc grautH of 
puhlic lands, in the aggregate amounting to 200,000,000 acres. 

The Federal (Tovernnicnt also lent its bond.s to the nmoinit of 
.£13,000,000 to aiil in the construction of a few lines lietwccu the 
Missouri and the I’acilic coast, llclwoen 1830 ami 1840 several 
States nndertm>k to constriiet railways ofi their own account ; but 
most of thcHi*. attempts ended in disaster, ami the railway.s were 
completed by com))anies, if coinpleteil at all. Thorn remain, how- 
ever, two State, railways, ono 138 uiileH long owned hy Ceorgui, 
which it h'ases to a corporation for working, and tho other hy 
MaM8nchu!*etts, mostly iu the long Koostic tunnel. Owing to tho 
lM‘rnhdui.i.s sy.stem of raiahig capital for railway (‘onstniclion from 
tho sale of Vxmds, seen red only by tlio pi-oiK.*rty liought by tho 
proceeds, Uifore tho end of 1874 108 railway cornpiinies wore in- 


nearly ono-lmlf i.s represented by bonds. One great company 
wliicli has paid dividmidii for many yoai-s lins £!), 500,000 of stock 
to £20,rK)0,000 of debt. The niauugement of railway companies, 
in tho United States is often Autocratic to tlic last degr^. When 
once directors have been elected by tho vote of tho m^ority of tho 
sliArcholdcrs, tJicy take the most important steps without: ever coir* ' 
anltinj; tlio shai^holdcrs, and iu their anim^ repoHs thty i^re 
such information as they plca-so, siiljeot ' to no 
dependent auditors. This state of tbins^ 
to dii^ctoml mismanagement 
.ikmds. shwtis.' ■ . ; In- kme vcassSTho^feeinwi^: ^(4^ 
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IVr Kinjiloy^. 

I’uhsjmijj:* r-iniks . . , 
T\)n iiiiii'H 


I United States. 


Austria' 

Iluii.'.'iii-y, 


KewYbrk and PbiUdclplda, 90 iiiilofi in 112 niiimtwa. The 440 j work done per raaii Is the nimilwr of pa9sen^<T and t<ni milr-s Tor w« h 
miles from New York to Buffalo are run in 10| lionrs, and the 900 ! iiiau employed (whicli cannot he given lor the Uniu il Kingdom) ; 
miles from New York to Chicago in 26 hours. A great ohfttatdo to ! this iu shown in lahle XLT. : • 
fast running is the original vii;e of eoiistructiou witli level highway 
anti railway crossitigs. Only few lines ar<? provi»led with the block I 
signals and intcrUaiking appamtus required with numevous fast I 
trains ; hut the use of continuous air-brakes is general. There has | 

Iwen more success in designing appliances to niitimit«*. the effect of j 
accidents than in inventions for avoi«liiig ilicni altogether. Acci- j 
dcviU arc very numerous, the easiialtie.s being more frequent in i 
pr()[>ortion to li-artie than in the principal Kurop<\-in coniitries. Tin; 
number of accidents to ])iiss<;ngcrs, however, is iiLsignilicant when j 
comiwrod with that of accidents to oiiiployi*s and iHjraoiis walking I 

! 1*. T.. . 1 I .*11 .1 1 1 I 
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I’lie principal .statist ics of the railways of the United States in 
recent vc^ars are .shown in T.ibic Xfill. : - 


(Table XXX^VIII.):- 
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This giv(;.s one passenger killed for c.very 4-1, *280, 000 miles travelled, 
and one injured to every ll,:i76,000. In the United Kingdom 
tliere were one passenger killctl for ever}* 000,000 miles run by 
passenger trains, and one. injured for every •2.54. 00t> miles. 

Though American railwnys have .st,e(?per grade.s and .sharper 
I urves tlian in K.nroiie, ilie Inady earrit^d in fndght trains are some- 
tini'is exceptionally large : trains of 45 or 50 eight-wheeled eai*s 
••aeh loadeil with iicarlv 13 tcins are common. The a\"rage load 
on the principal lines has been doiible<l .since ISTO, largely by the 
ailoption of heavier ami more povrerliil locoiiKJtivos .and hy the bettor 
mnnagement of trains, and tn some extent by a better eoii'lition of 
j»erTn.anent way. This has liad much to do with the great reduetion 
in the rates chargivl. Tho cost of working American raihvay.s is 
iismilly a larger proportion of the oanjings than in Kuroj»c. An 
Amerienn raihva^^ which .‘-pcml.s 00, OOj, or 75 pin* cent, of its earn- 
ings for working ex|v*n.sc.s wonhl in England be called co.s11y to 
work. Tlie expense jkt ton ]K r mile on .several railway.s in roceiil 
years lias been, in cenl.s ))er ton of 2000 lb (Table XXXiX.): — 
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Tlu! oxpoiiso per pa.s.seng«jr mile, whirh i.s hirgvr than 
siiivG the tralRc i.-5 neinlv all first 'e.lu.sa, is shown, in vent 
XL:-. 
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Amoncan railways also contrive, to do their work w’itli .a very 
small number of men. In 1880 80,781 miles of railw.iy were 
worked wdth a force of 418,0.'>7 men, or 4*7 men per mile, ;ig;un.st i 
307,793 ill the United Kingdom on 18,081 mile.s, or 197 per mile, i 
ami 310,670 in Cermany, or M il per mihv. The great er thiuiie.ss [ 
of tralfic on Amerie.'in lines accniints for but part of this, for the. ! 
numlicr of tniin-milos per year ]m i* man cnqiloyed in ditlerciit j 
countrie.M is 920 in the United Slalv.s, 350 in the United Kingdom, ; 
476 in Germany, 305 in Austria-Ihingary. A Iwttcr measure of the i 
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RAIMBACir, Abraha^t (177G-1843), lino-engniver, a j 
Swiss by descent, was born in London in 1776. Educated j 
at Archbishop Tenison’s Library Bidiool, be was an appreii- 1 
tice to J. Hall the engraver from 1780 to 1796. For i 
nine years part of bis working-time was devoted to the j 
study of <lrawing in the Royal Academy and to executing 
occasional engravings for the booksellers, whilst his leisure 
hours were employed in painting portraits in miniature. 
Having formed an intimacy with Sir David Wilkie, Kahn- 
bach in 1812 began to C3ngrave some of that inastcFs best 
pictures. The Village Politicians, the Rent-Day, the Cut 
Finger, Blind-Man's Buff, the Errand-Boy, Distraining for 
Rent, tlio Peu^ish Bead!^ and the Spanish Mother and Child 
\ iah»6d him in the esti^mation of cormoissenrs, the French 

It is said that he 
the • whole of 
he 


ticians at the Paris Exhildtion of 181 1. He wa.s elected 
corresponding member of the Institute of Franco in 1835. 

RAIMON Dl, M Aiic ANTONIO. 8o.o M \ ik.anton io. 

RAIN. See Mktkorolooy, vol. xvi. pj). 128, 150-4, 
180, and Gkology, vid. x. p. 2<17 .vy. 

RAINBAND. Every tran.<})nront .'Substance is perfectly 
opaque to some particular kiiuls of light. A certain shade 
of orange light is alisorbcd by the vapour of water, and, 
when sunlight which ]ia.s liaviTsed a stratum containing 
this vapour is deconiposed in a s[)octroscope, the blank 
cause*! l.»y the ini.s.sing rays ajipear.s as a black Lind or 
gnmp of fine liiu*.s. Tlii.s is calkMl the rainbandy becau.se 
from its intensity the amount of moisture in tho atiuo. 
sphere may be guo».s©*l at, and the otcunence of rain 
predicted with considerable certainty. It has long been 
kiipwn that the spectrum of sunlight shows lines of 
tdlurie as well a» pf solar origin. The former constitute 
:Pf the {tm Si^KcxEO- 
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acopy); some are prixliK-od ])y the pcTinanent gusea, others 
by aqueous vapour, whirli is always present., though in 
variable amount. The absorplion-sjieotriim of >vater- 
vapour has been mimitely studied and earefully mappc<l 
by Janssen an<l by (’urnu. In Angstnua’s table of normal 
solar spectra tiierc are nurneroiis groups of lines wliieh 
aj>pcared piost eoTi.s])iciu>us wlion the smi was close to the 
liori>ion, and Uiuny i>l‘ these are coLneident with tlio absorp- 
tion-lines of wator-vupuTir, They are found })nndpally in 
the red and yrll.jw, and the main group is seen a little to 
the red .side of the. D line. In small spectroscopes the 
water-\'aj)our lines appear fused together into a band on 
the red side of />, or even as a mere whleiiing of that lino. 
'Fhere aie several variable bands in the spectrum which 
come to a mavimum of intensity when the sun is on the 
liori/.on. These aie flue to absorption l>y the }»ermanent 
gases; tho one whieh in a small instrument appears to 
separate the yellow fri>ni the green is frequently niistaktai 
for the water vapour band, and this is the cause, of many 
incorrect “ rainband i>reili(*tions/^ In 1 872 Professor T"Iaz;!:i 
tSmyth noticed aclmnge in the water- vapour linos beftneand 
after a sirocco in PahTmo, and tlie .same jdienoinenon Avas 
brought Ix'fcae him very strikingly in France l>efore great 
rains in l.S7o ( A’.////. ^1-7. a'oI. xiv.), when ho named 

tho main gron]» of w;it»T-vaj*onr line.s the rainb.iml.*’ 

Tie? rjiijilKin*! may lx- ohserv**! with any ‘'pi rl losropo, hiU tlirret- 
visioii iiistniim ut-s r>riniMlium .si/t* arc nmst- ermw-nient. It is iiii- 
|:ua't.'iiit th.'it; tin* .«i}»c(;tn.>sco|>o shouM Juivo as gn at tlispcr.sion as 
)Kissihlc lOid good deli nit ion, rspccially at the i<'d cinl. To make 
an ohsi-rviiliori tin* ;slil, wliirh intrst he kept pnrhc.t ly dean, should ho 
naiTowffl down until t In* spent j-al limvs arc sharp and «*lear. 'Via; 
instrument slnuiM l>i* ean'lnJly loriiscd loget the maximum ahsor|e 
tioii otlecL ; hut all cdisnrvcis lay stress on noting whether the 
intensity of the hand d*’' rcas(*s ra}iidlv or gradually as thi^ alUMule 
is increased. WIumi a d.irk h.ind is ohsci vc.d at the liorizon and at 
thcj zcnit}i, Iicavy r.iiii is fdm«»st cc.rlain to hdlow imim.*diaf**ly. It. 
is of little import ama* wlndhcr tho .sky bo dear or <*ovojvd Avith 
high clouds at tin* jK)int of oliscrvatioii ; low dvnids or liazo inak** 
the result untnistworlhy hy shortening tlio lino of sight, thus 
mludiig the s.liv!igth of the itand and twpuili/iiig it: in all dirct.dion.s. 
The utility of tin; ^p•*ctl■(^^■i4.'0]n• in ludcorology dcprjnls on its pow<*r 
of invc.sl.igatijig tin*, ljygj'oni<’trica1 oomlition.s of the whole .slice of 
atmo-splniie look^'d through, and it alford.s .a mcaiiH of ascertaining 
the <liireieiice of liumidit^' in dilfereiit diredion.a, 'J lio hygroindcr 
only in<lii?ai.e.s tjm st.Uc, as n grjinl.s nioi,stiire, of the. r»*w yard.s of 
air surrounding it. 'I’hc great ililUeully in the way of nbt.;uning 
accurate results willi tJie r.iinltand .spei troseojie Jias hoen tlie mental 
scale, iif j-oTiin.iri;-;on ehiployed hy most oh.sirvcr.s. Alllnnigh some 
have hnind it oa.sy to e.'.<iinat(j the iuteiisily of t.hcj hand from 0 to 
20, it i.s hiwomi tho jiow'T of many to d< M‘iihc it in figures »!V(*n 
from 0 to 5. lho(h.-.sor Via7..>:i Smyth notetl its strength relatively 
to that fjf Ihe dry-.iir li.and I>i*twe<*n tho groeii and ydluw, Tim 
fixed solar lim‘s A”, .ami V have hecn used as a tdo.scr approxi- 
Miatiou to a scale in insl rnmeiits not jKiwerful enoiigli to separate 
the raiiihaml from tho 7> line. 'J'hi.s eomponml line appears to 
A'ary from .something h ss intense, than /s’ in very dry Aveather to 
fiOliiething ctnisifii.-rahl y il.irker than F when rain is iiiimlnent. 
Seven degrees can he tliseei ni <l, ami the.*^! may he represeiitod hy' 
using ttie sign --to mean “of equal intensity with,^’ to im*au 
“darker than," ami < “less <luik than," as, K,-- H .b, 
t-b^ >h . h\ ^ Fj .Tiid F, When the thin solar lines in the green 
nrif .so»m verv distinctly there i.s le..s.s pruhaliility of rain filling than 
Avhon they are indi.stincl or invisible. 

M’he following table, gives an iMea of llio intoiisithj.s conusiwiidiug 
to raiii-prob.ihilitie.'? at Edinburgh. 


liilcnsily i»f r;tinb.'in<l with />. 

Tom pern lure. 

ProiKctum. 

< h. 

TT h. 

/). 

' ■ f (tljin linos flistiricl), 

> h :: Aq ,, iiKlistiuct). 

iVny. 

J)i>1nw 40'* Efthr. 
AIm)Vp 45" Fnlir. 
B<4uw iH)“ Fulir. 1 

AIhjvh (JO* ’Fiihr. 
Any. 

9$ J 

No rain, 
riolmhly rain. 
i*i'<jtab3y nu min, 

Prolmbly j Hin. 
J*n»l4ibly no rain. 
Uitiii. 

Xluoli rain. 


It a|)p€iars that Uie average percentage of fill filtiion in of predictions 
of ‘^ raiii” and “ no rain," made for a peno»l of tweh^e nours after 
one observation in the morning, whiidiinay be expected in Scotland 
is about 75, 7n less variable climates, such as tlveso of 'tho sontb 
of Kuropo and parts of the United Statof, biglier. . 

ooca racy has bean attained. 1^5 pfebitee strength oF rainband^ 
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which coiTcsi>ond8 to tho prob:ibility of a fall of rain ^thin a 
definite tinio depends on thcj ttmqKU'aturo and also on the place of 
observation ; in cA'cry case it must be determined by tho observer 
for liiiiiself. Very dark raiubaiids are fonmi to premie min in 
more than 9,5 pi«r cent, of tlie eases every wJnuo ; entire, or almost 
entire, absence of the band presages a ilry day with etpial prob- 
ability. With a spoetro.seope powerful enough to split 1) a mental 
iimnerieRl s(’;ilo must be iLsetl in default of -a suitaldo iiiierometer, 
anil by praetiee the observer will be able to draw up a tabic for its 
ccjiiversioii into probabilities of rain. 

The ]*roduction of an artifieio! absorption-line tbe intensity” of 
wliieh triiuld ho vaj-its] hy known degrf?es .snggi*sted itself to iiioro 
tli.an one obseiwer a-s the principle for n raiuiiand-mieroimder. A 
Wedge of dhlyiniulu glass eoiiies very near sii<*ee.s.s in this direction, 
but the absorpi ion -lino i.s awkwardly .situated. IVofessor Cook of 
Dartmouth College, the leading meteorological sp*'etrosou]»ist in 
the UniKal Slates, h;is eoiistriieted a micrometor for a .s|H*ctroseope 
of sunicient power to so])iirat.o tho rairibrnid into line.s. A silk 
lihro i.s lived to a fr.'iiiie eapablo of being moved to and fro in the 
tube of the .spei tios«-o[»o hy” a niii’romcler screw. Wljeu hrought 
iutofoirus the fibre iijipi’ars as two .sbarp line.s, whidi iKaaune fainter 
;iml widiT a.s it is witbdrawii. W)i(*n tbe lini^.s appear of i-qual 
intcn.siiv w'itli the most prominent line of the ndnband (a of llie 
D group in Jans.seii’s ina)») tlie iiiieromeim* is read ; forty .slinde.s of 
intensity may be iiidioated by it. 'Vheiinit proposeil fia- graduating 
.sucdi mieroiiielei.s on a nnifomi scale i.s ibe intensity' of tbe fiiintest 
and least refrangiblo of a group of three lines in the ii*d [ir. 1. 620V) 
of the .spiM truni ]irodiie«*d hy a I eenfimetro eohinin of the gas 
given off h\” healed lead nitrate /^mi.vture of niiriigen penixidc and 
o.vygeii) at 25 ’ C. and 760 nim. Tlii.t .sp(Mrtroseo|>e. wlnui reinfuic’cd 
h\' tliis mioroinetor has l>een found to indieale w ilh nufailiiig accu- 
racy” the e.vi.stenco in ri'i taiii part.s of the skv of banks of inA'j.sible 
cloud, wbieb bocoTno Ausilde when :i fall of temperature and other 
iieces.s.Ti-y'- conditioii.s allow the vajmiir to eomlen.se. Jn .sellled 
wt'athcr .siu li iMas.se.s of vapour are. not to be. fimud, the mii rometer 
readings being tbe same in all dirci fions at the .saimi nlfitmle. 
Snnu'timo.s tho rainband grows gradually ilavker for se\eral days 
befoio a p<‘riod of .•stonily' and long-cMui iuued ruin, while .sudiieu 
violent .showers may give very siiorl noliee. 

Tho .sped roseopif! history of a tlnimh-rstorin oh.served on 9th 
June 1S84 by” Professor Cook is e.vlremely inteiesi iiig. J.>uring 
its approach the Nvater-vapnur line observed af. 3 0’ north of the 
zenith towards tlie storm was darker hy* ten <lcgr«;i*.s of the soahi 
than that obseived !</' south of the /enith, although to the eye 
the. clouds ]ire.scnt.ed exa»‘tly tho same aj»peaiance at lK>tli places. 
On Ihi.s o«*easiun the strength (»f llie. lino vari«;d a.s follow.s : — 
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fail, 1*0 inches in IJ lunir.s. 


Some relation has been traerd between tlie variation.s of tbe rain- 
liaml and the nppearauee of aurora*, but this iimtter i.s not. y'ct 
fully’ inv'e.stigated. (H. R. M.) 

RALVliOW. See Light, aoI. xiv. p. 595 jsy. 

ILVIXGA I ■ G K (Flit vioAiKTKR, IIvetomktkr, Udo- 
xiiiTEK). The vnlne of the iiieafiiirement of rainfall (.seo 
Metkorology) haw long Va.'en luiderstood, although it is 
only Avilhiii tho last hundred yeartj that trustworthy results 
haA'e been obtained. Marriotte is claimed a.s tho originator 
of tho raingaiigo in 1677, Tho simjdcst form is aii 0})en 
A'os.sel of uniform diameter exposed to the rain, in w'hich 
the depth of Avator collected during any interval of time 
may be mea.sured. In order to reduce evaporation the 
mouth of the gauge is usually a funnel of the same diameter 
a.s the vessel ; and some means, such as an external narroAv 
glas.^ tu>)o gi-aduatcd in inches and parts to show the 
height of the water inside, or a float bearing a graduated 
rod, or, in more delicate fomi.9, a movable scale which may 
bo set by a vernier to the surface of the water, is adopted 
to facilitate measuremout. Raingauges on this plan 
not be very accurate ; their one advantage is that tl^ 
of the collecting surface does 
The . ai^,. that 
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be broken in frost ; when a float and rofl are employed, 
the rod projecting alxive the funnel eatcliea rain and the 
resulting reading is too high. Almost all raiiigaugea nt>w 
usc<i have a circular funnel of known diameter, which con- 
ducts the rain-water to a receiver, from whicli it may ]>e 
poured into a special narrow ineasu ring-glass so gratliiato«l 
that what would cover a space of the area of the funnel to 
the depth of 1 inch fills a portion of the glass largo enough 
to 1)0 easily graduated into lOO parts. The funnel may 
have any diameter from 3 to 21 inches without introduc- 
ing a greater dis<Te]iancy than 1 ]>er cent, of ilui 

amount of rain collected, but 5 and 8 inches are the dia- 
meters usually employed, tand tlui measuring- gla.ssi*M arc 
graduated accordingly. Advantage is sometimes taken of 
tluj fact that fur a funnel 4*697 inclics in diameter 1 fluitl 
ounce of water collected rei>resents onc-lenlh of an incli of 
rain, since tlie area is 17*33 s(]uare inches, and a fluid 
ounce at 60*^ Kahr. contains 1*733 cubic inches of \vater. 

Thu be.st form of inst rmiii nt, (daislior’s rain hii*.! show gauge 
rur ommimded by llu? Uoyal Metuoro- 
logical So<^i«:-ty, is a eylimlrieal eo|»|K'r 
vc.HNul 8 iiieliuri in tliametor oiul IS 
iin.-hos liigb, in \vlii<-b the fninicl is 
:ib<»ut halfuay tlowii (.sot* fig. 1 •. 

The SeottisU AlL-teoroIogioal Soi-ioly 
largt-ly employ llowaril’s iiii»ig;iugu, a 
plain glass i>otth» liohling nhout half 
a gallon and proviiled with a long 
r>-ineh roppur rnnmd, whi«*h ha.s a 
r-oll.u* fitting ov«*r the tieek of tin 
hotlh* fo ]>revenL r.iiii IVofu buiiig 
blown in labually by the wind. Iti 
soiit-r forms the rnmiel leads to a long 
glass tube, divided into iin-brs, tuiitlis, 
and hnndrrdlbs of rainfall. Mr 

Sy moiis stoi'Mi raijtgaugtj on this jo in- 

ci|»le is initmde l to bu read from a p. ^ 2 

di.sl.'UK’-r, and is only gra<lnatod into ’ , . , , . 

tenths of an ineii. The water col- h CTlaisher s ram and 

lecie<l hv a rain gauge mav la; wtaghed .'Jiiow gauge, 

iiistei.] ‘of iar':i.smwl, Ii.it tlio latUn' 2.— Gni.IuaUi.l mensuring 
iFioeess being much more simple is glas.s. 

always iid»)pto.<l, at a slight 4^x]Vi-nse of a<‘eura<fy, howeV4*r. as the 
variation of volmno with t<an]»eratnre is not taken into aeeount. 
Precipitation nn«l evaporation being complementary nheuomima, 
an alinonuitcr or evaporation-gauge ought, strictly s]»eaKing, to ac- 
company each raiiigaiige. ]>iit none of the instruments yet deviscil 
can be regar«b*d .as .sal i.s facto I’V, accordingly w iininl«*r of device.^ 
liav(? been introduced to calcniato or to iniiiinii/e the evapuraiioii 
from niingaiig«;.s. Dr (lariictt in l7iir» propo.sed to use two gang, s 
of uiuMpial size, and rcccmtly I‘rof. Micliio Smith has iiitrodn(H;«l 
it .simprilicaiion hy making tlie area of one gauge exactly double 
that of the other. If the evaporation is tlie saim^ from e:ich, tlie 
♦lilftMTiice bet ween the readings r»f the two gaug«*.s gives the true 
rainfall in the smaller. If -.4 be the area of the funnel in tin: 
.smaller, *1A that of the funnel in the larger, /''a certain volume of 
water placed in i*ach gauge, /v the evaj»orati(»n, and li the tnebes 
of rainfall, then r ^ ^A/i - /-J - { r I AJl-K) ^ A Jl, however /"ami 
FJ ina^' vary. The simplest and be.st method is to use a funnel 
terniinatiug in a long .straight tube, which leadu's alinosl to f.lie 
bottom of tlie retreiving ves.sel. tlaiiges have l>oou constructed for 
•experimimtal purposes alway.s to face tho wiiul, and with openings 
capable of being lix«.*d at any angle. For use ni sea they may Ik.* 
swung on girniials ; but when so employed the record must l>e sup- 
plemoiitcd by the readings of a hydrometer so a.s to deba.-t auil 
allow' for any admi.xltire w ith aea sj>ray. Self- registering and self- 
recording raingauges, us frei|iicntly used in meteorologieal ohserva- 
tories, are constructed on two leading type.s. In Plermaiiii's 
*‘hyetometrograph,'’ 178lh a fixe*! funnel eonduets the ruin into 
one of twelve glasses pla<*ed on the cireuinhneuee of ii horizontal 
wheel, wdiieh is turned hy (doekw'ork .so that each glass remains 
under the fmiuel for ouo hour. In Stutter’s more reetuit iiistru- 
inoiit tho receiving funnel delivers into a .smaller funnel, which has 
A sloping tube and is carried round hy cdockwork so as to remain 
for one nour over each of twenty-four fixed glasses arranged in a 
•circle. The second kind of self-registering iiistruinent produces a 
eo^tipnoias record of rainfall, indicating the hour of comnioiiceumnt 
.a of <ach shqwoTr tnotimount of rain that has falleiif and 

' wiiich^ it felt Ijpi ,]^kley*s ” pluviogranh ” a jicwdl, 

. to a vOTUbT wWoh ail it receive* the muj describes a 


The higher a raingtvuge Is pl.arx?(l above the ground, or r.ithor, 
above a broad flat surface, the .sninllor is tlic rainfall rogistejed, as 
the following figures indicate 

f funnel nliovt* groTiiul in <V*c.t. . 0 1 10 20 40 21X3 

lluiii ri» sIi mmI (avL-rayn) J ’07 1*00 0*0:i 0 i»0 0 70 0-:>« 

When the mont li of the gauge is roi or W'ithin a few iu<’he.s of thi> 
ground the iiisplu-^hiiig of raindrop.s increnses the amount of Avatcr. 
Minute lain-sjdKiules, which usually llo.at in hniazontal or oblique 
planes, are must iiiiiiicroii.s near tlie ground, wluro eoiisemieiitly 
they eoah-sec i.u loim n-giil.ir drojts wliidj full into the funnel. 

3 lie raiiidrop.-i .ilsri incn ase slightly in .size by cojidcn.siiig muistiirc 
as they fall. Put the greatest effect is ])rol4Hhly producetl b 3 ' wind, 
w'hich forms eddies i*oiind Jiigh and isolated objecls, thus more or 
les.H iiitcrfi-riiig with the fall of raiii into the gaugi*. Jt is obvious 
that all laiug-iuges iiiteinhsl for ciunparis(*u .vlmiiM he li.xed at tho 
same luiglit, and in (Jreat P.nlain the standard ilislance of the 
nioiith of the rininel fnmi tln‘ giNuind or from a hrorul fiat surface 
is one. foot. I In: .situation of a raingallgt? sboiilil be ]icrleetlv ojx^n, 
especially' in tin* ilin-ctioii of the prevailing rainbi iiiging Vinils. 
In iiie,asuring ruin it i.s cs,sc})tial to .s«e tliat tie* funnel is not 
indciilctl or dcformcil in any way, ami tiial lie? collecting vessel is 
iiiacFrc.ssiljh* to air or rain cxi-cjd lliroiigh the rnnncl. 'flic tciiqu r- 
uLiire of rain as it falls sboiild be t»bsei ved \vln-u«-ver it. is |u)ssil>le 
to ilo so. 'l*lie aiiii>uiit ».»f .solid inatlcr ct*ll<M;t« d in l.bo raiugauge 
should be asceitaiiied and reeonbd as bearing on Mr Aitkeii's 
tlieory of rain (sec Kvai*(h;a'JIon ), ami it should be c\aiiiiiie«l iiii< ro- 
scopb^lly f«>r volc.aiiic and cosmic Just. (]1. IL M 

3IA1PI ■ II, a distinct of Indiu, in tJic ( ’lilmt isgarli divi.sion 
of llio Central J V)\ inces, Jyin^ hotwccn 19 4N' and 2C 
45' N^. !ut. ami 80' 28' ami 82 ' 38' K. loiig., Avith aji artia 
of I IjS.'if) .sijunrc mib:*.s. Jt i.s bounded rui tlio N. by 
Jlilrmptir, on the K. by SMinbaljuu* and Datiui, on the W. 
by Hulagliaf, iUiamhini, and (.’bnmla, and un the 8. by 
Ihistar and Jeypur. 'Dio distri«*t .spreads out in a vast 
plat«-Nin cdo.sed in by ranges of liills brandling from tlio 
grout V indhyan eliain. It is drained by the Sconatli anil 
tho Karun river.s, wdiicli .su]>soqnently unilo and form tlio 
Aluhaiiadi. Ceologically the country con.sist.s in the hilly 
tracts of gneiss and quartzite ; the sand.^^ttuic r«*d<.s in the 
west arc inter.sected with trap dyk(‘s. Iron ore i.s abnn- 
daut, ami rc<l ochre of high reunite, i.s found. In tho 
interior tlio priuci]ial stiata are a soft samlsvoue slate 
(coverotl generally by a layer of hileritv gravel) and blue 
limestone, wliidi crops out in nnmorons places on the 
.surface ami is invariably found in the bcils of tlie rivers. 
Througbou the plain.s tho soil is gem rally fertile. The 
climato is generally gr>ud ; tlie mean b inperatnre is 78“ 
and tho aAcrage rainfall about 4 9 iiidic.s. 

Tb«? ]><)p\il;ilitiii of lvrii|fui’ ill l.'-.sl w.'ts (nudes d00,2I*2, 

fonmlc.'i by religion sr»b,-l92 were J liudu.s, l l,hPI Mohnm- 

iiicd.'in.s, ;iud 821 Cliri.-liaiis. ’I'ho only town with a pupulalitm 
o\c«*cdiiig 10,000 is It.\ii*i;f: (.set? bch)w;. Attachcil to tlic dtstrict 
are four f»!udiitt.»iy states, viz., C'bbuikh.'uhm (with 32,t»7y iiilia- 
hitunts). Kankcr Kliairagarh (lOtl, DJ m, and Nandgiuni 

( I () 4'licir coniblued iuc.i i.s 20ri8 .s(piare milc.s. 

Of the area umb r Ihilish ndmiui.sl lat ion mily .square 

miles iiiv cultivated, and of the portion lying waste TiaZ aci>*s arc 
returned as cultivable. The .v^taplc (*rop is rii!r ; oUn i* cro]*s are 
wlieal, food-grains, oil-s4‘(*ds, ami cotton, 'riic ooiuim roe of K.-iipur 
is of quite recoiit orealioii, for umh-r the ^lubiatias the trau.sit dues 
that were lc\ icd |)revcutc<l its dcv< lopmciit. Tin- (*\j»orts consist 
T:i;iinlv ofgiMiii, cotton, and lao, Avhilc metals «a»n.*-litutc the chief 
import. The gnjss revenue of the district for ls8.j-S J amoiuitcd to 
about £80,820, of which tin* lami j'idded £*U,871. 

Raipur was g(»vcrii<-d by tlu! 1 laibai- Ilaiisi dy nast\' of Kataii]»ur 
for nmiiy centuries until tin ir dc}M..silion by the Mabrattas in 1741. 
The country was tin u alrcfulv' in a coFidifioii of decay, and soon 
afterwanls it n;l.ap.s«?d into absolute anaivhy. In 1818 it was taken 
under llritish .siqu-iintcmieucc autl made iapi*l progrc.ss. It fell 
Avilh the r(wt of the Nagnur doiiiini<ins to the Pi jti.sU CIoAcrninont 
in 1854, Ibiipur suirered but little during the imitiny, 

RAIPUll, chief toAvn of the above district and head- 
quarters of tho Chhatisgnrh dh isiou of *the Central i’ro- 
vinces, i« situated iu 21" 15' N. Jat, and 81’ 41' E. long., on 
a plateau 950 feet above sea-level. In 1881 its po|)ulation 
amounted to 24,948 (12,447 males and 12,501 females). 
The intern tOAvii dat^ from 1830, and carries on a flour- 
Uhing tirade in- 
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R41S| Haiz, or Rktz, Oillks j)K (d, 1440), mai*»hal of 
France, Heigneur of Hautpart. and of many i»ther lord8hi]>8, 
who was banged and biirne<l at Nantes in 1440, has left 
a name connected directly with one of the most horrible 
stories in history, and indireetl^’ with other curious matter. 
Not much is know n of Hais before the trial which made 
his name infamous, lie was of iJie noldest l>lood of the 
mandios of lirittany, being on the father\s side of the 
Laval hranclj of the ducal family of Moiitfort, and being 
connected tlin ngh his motlier and by marriage with the 
houses of Oaofi, Thoiiais, and others. Mis ])o.ss<‘ssions in 
the district from whurh lie U>ok liis naiiui, and wliieli 
borders the estuary of the Tjoire on the sonth, as w'elt as 
along the river, w’orc great, and his chief seat was at 
(7haiii[>t<xc. lie had served in tlie Knglisli wars with 
the credit of a brave knight, liad a ratlmr spex-ial reputa- 
tion for devotion, had been marshal since 1 120, and liad 
held the alms -dish at the conmation of ( ‘buries VIT. 
Suddenly he, w’as arrested, tiled, and, as above st.atc<l, 
eSrecutod on the evidence of acrompliccs and his own con- 
fession. Tim crimes w itli w hich lie was r*]iarged extended 
over soimi fourteen years. l)nrjng tiuit ]>eriod it was 
alleged that he had, thnuigh tlitfen. nt agtuits, (^specially 
a woman called La ]\feHVaie, kidmippeil or enticed to 
his various aliodes large numbers (Monstivlet says MU), 
otliers HO) of i liiMren. These i*hildren, after being sub 
jeeted to every oiitrugts of lust and cruelty, were saerifieed 
to the devil, their blood nse<l for magical ceremonies, 
their Uidies burned, and their bones buried in the ]trecinets 
of liais’s castles. The nltimate purpose of this ilevil- 
worship w’as assertcil to be the acquisition l»y llais (w'ho 
was assisted by divtu's sorcerers, esjK'cially an Italian ini- 
port-eil for the [uirposo) of power and honours in the state. 
The ilepositions were, very full and still exist, and ou tliein 
and his confes.sioii Itais was executed. It is, however, 
Kouiewhat suspicious that the hisho]» of Nautes, who ])i*o 
uioted, and the duke of Hrittaiiy, who sanctioned the pro- 
eeedirigs, were both bitter personal ciieinies of Hais, while 
the king, avIio was also concerned, had for a main jiart of 
his iKiliey the |>utling down of feudal barons who, like 
liais, held posts of vantage in tin.' (Muintry. 'riio two chief 
eontempiirary authors who im.-ntiou tlie case, Munstreiet 
and (Miastelliiiii, s]»eak of it with somewhat his,s liorror 
than migJit, even* allowing for possible political sympathies, 
Ittive been expected. !Monstrelet (wlio .says that Ibiis w^as 
charged with tim niuider of ]uegnaiit women also) says 
that “many Irulies and daiascis begged Jiis b<><ly nf tlie 
duke, ami that great ]»ai't of the nobles of liriltany, not 
only hi.s l•e^»tion.s, had great sorrow and sadness for his 
death. (*liastellaiu intv«Mlnces the ghost of Vlais in ratln r 
striking fa.shiou in liis 7V///y//e f/c JUtcnr,* as “followed by 
a multitude of little eh iMren crying * Vengeance.' ” The 
atfair affe.ct.eil pul»lic imagination as niucli because of 
the rarity of a erimiiuil of siicli rank l»eing brought to 
justice as of the heinousmss <A the i^rimes attributed 
to him. J.ocaUy it bx^k a very strong hohl of tlie popu- 
lar mind, and a tniditiim not easy to trace ctmneets 
it w'itli the Bluebeard legend, which finally took shape 
in the. hands of Perrault, This connexion, however, 
hardly hears examination. In the first j»lace, tlicre is 
no evidence tJiat Kai.s ever wa*s called Bine) leard, though 
a contemporary English adventnrer who is mentioned 
by liolinsluxl was so ('ailed, and may have left a bad 
I’eputation in Emnce. In the second, it is im|K>ssible to 
tra<!C even the most sii[>erfioial reseiublance betw'oen tlie 
titories. In iUneheard there are no children concerned, 
w unnatural . cri mas, no sorcery; it is merely one of 
the, miinerous storieji of punished curiosity’' so fi*e- 
in As it stands the Rikis story is too 

horriblta to make much of a figure in Utemtnre.; bit it; 


has attracted some students of causes notably 

Dumas Jiis in his 7'ristan le Roiav, 

For aathorititi.s he.sldi)S the ]MissagcH of Mon.strelct and Chostidfain 
above quoted, Micluikd*. Hisloirt dt Frame, and Viillet do Virivillc, 
J/iMoin: Ur Charltis VII. ^ limy 1 k> consulted. Ali?7^i’ay’s account, 
usually followed in bcok.s of references is loose ; he had evidently 
not se4!ii the rceonl-s, uor even Monstrelot. lint his uKsigjiinent <tf 
a sinte eriiiio against the duke as the loal cause of death is very 
inobable, tliougli not formally conert. 

RAISINS arc the dried fruits of certain '\'arictie.s of the 
grape vine, Fd/s wdiich grow' ]*riiicipally in the 

warm climate of the Alediterranean coashs and are coin- 
parativeiy rich in .sugar. The use dried grapes or rai.sins 
as food i.s of great antitpiity (Nuinh. vi. ,‘i ; 1 Sam. xxv. 
18, XXX'. 12). In mediieval times raisins imported from 
Spain were a prized luxury in England, and to the l>r<> 
sent day (Ircat Britain continues to he the best customer 
of the iuisin-[>i*oduciug regions. “ Ibiisins of the sun ” arc 
obtained by letting the fruit continue on tJie vines after 
it ha.s come to maturity, where tliere is sutlicicnt sunshine 
and heat in the auluinn, till the clusters dry on tiic stocks. 
Another ]>lan is partially to sever the stalk before the 
gra[)es are cpiite riju?, thus stoj)piug the flow of the sap, 
and in that condition to leave them on tlie vines till they 
are suffiiu'ently dry. The more usual process, however, 
i.s to cut oft* the fullj'^ ripe clusters and exjiose them, 
sjirc/id out, for .several days to the rays of tJie sun, taking 
('.are that tlu^y' are not injured by rain. In nnfavtairablo 
w-cather they may l»e dried in a lieated chamber, but 
are then inferior in ijiudity. In .some parts of Spain and 
France’ it is common to dip thegatherc(l clusters in boiling 
water, or in a .st n»ng p«d;ish lye, a practice wliicJi softens 
tho skin, favours drying:, ami given tlu.^ raisiiis a clear 
gdo^^y ajjpearance. Again, in A.'jia Minor tlie fruit is 
(Up[itMl into liot w'ater on the .surface of wlnc'h swims n. 
layer of olivt.^ oil, which communicates a l»right lustre and 
softness to tlie skin. Some sujajrior varieties are tn*atcd 
with very great care, retaincil (*n their stalks, and sent 
into the market us clu.stcrs for tabhi use ; but the greater 
part are separated from the stalks in the ]>roec*K.s td’ drying 
and the stalk.s winnowed out of the fruit. Bai.sin.s come 
from numerous Medih.Tiancau localities, and juesent at 
Jea.st three di.stiiict variciit.'s, — ( 1) ordinary (»r large rai.sin.s, 
(2) sultana seedles.s raisins, and (.‘1) eurrants or (.’orintliian 
raisins (.see voL \i. p. Tlo). The gn aPir proportion of 
thceonilnon large raisins of English coninnn’co (nmies from 
this proviucca of Malaga, A'alcncia, and Alicante, in Spain ; 
thi^sr? are knowu hy the oornriion name of Malaga raisins. 
Tho.s(» of the fine.st quality, called Malaga I'luster.s, are 
jirepared from a variety of inusculel grape, and pre.siu'ved 
on the .stalks for tal>le use. This variety, as well as 
Malaga layers, so called fi'oni the nuinncr of j»aekiug, arc 
exclusively used as dessert fruit. Baisins of a .somewhat 
inferior quality, known a.s “Ic.xias,” from the same pro- 
vinces, are u.seil for cooking and baking purposes. Sjnyrna 
raisin.s also come to some extent into the Lhiglis]i market. 
The best quality, known as Elcnn}, is a large fruit, having 
a reddish yellow' skin with a sw'cet pleasant flavour, 
liarge-seeded dark-coloured raisins are i>ri>duced in .soirn^ 
of the inlands of tho DreeJe Archi]>elago and in CVete, but 
they are little sciui in the British niaikets. In Italy the 
linest raisins are produced hi Calabria, inferior qualities 
ill central Italy and in Sicily, From tJio Lipari Islands 
a certain quantity of cluster raisias of good quality is 
sent to England. In the south of Franco raiaius of high 
excellenco — Froveuce raisins in olustora— or^ obtajped 
at Kpquevaire, Lunol, and Front tguaib 
raisins, are the produce of a aujall vari^y^^ 

.'coltivated .exclusively in 
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above the sea, and all attempts to cultivate sultanas in 
other raisin < growing localities have failed, the gntpcs 
quickly reverting to a seed- bearing character. 'Phe dried 
fruit has a fine golden yellow colon r, with a thin, delicate, 
translucent skin and a sweet aromatic flavour. A very 
fine seedless oblong raisin of the sultana type with a 
browiiisli skill is cultivated in the neiglibourhood of 
Damascus, but it is rarely seen in the Western markets. 

liai.sins lire chiefly valuable un account of tlic large proportion 
of gra|kc sugar and cn'-ani of tartar wliirU they <‘ 0 !itain. Jn old 
dry niisiiiii these .suhstimccs are fonn<l in Ijnrd luwiular masses. 
'Hie seeds contain from l.'S to 18 j[M:*r <‘ciit. of a bland lixetl oil nud 
alKMit 5 ]>or cent, of tannin. The iinyKirts into tlie United Kingdom 
average in valin: about Jt'l, 000,000 veaily, the tjuautity iiiipoi*te«l 
in 18vS3 having been 5SS,:J00 cwt., valued at £1,05?, 1*34. 

KA J A (KrigUsh form Jv.A.r.vii), Sanskrit lunn. sing, of the 
stem rt{jan (in modern Indian vernaculars 
rdijan.^ rdiit., also the forms rtll, rdo, rtijid are trace- 

able to the same stem) — king, prince, chief, from the root 
nfj\ to be resplendent. In the oldest times the lietidiiiaii 
of any l>etty tribe was (railed rAjA from tlie fact hi.s 
btring consj)icnon.s for the numl>er of golden onirtineiit.s 
witli w'liich he ivas deckixl out. Then nija bccanuj the com- 
mon do.signation for a king, whether «»f a small tribe or of 
a large state. The con.stitution of all .s1at(‘s was inonarch- 
ical, mostly lurreditary, occasionally also electoral, but in 
iK» case al jsolnte, for the yieojde had a voi< e in the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, tlar king w'a.s greatly hampered 
in liis ariioii by his duties towards the ]*riestly i'aste. 
Uven in that later sbigo of Indian civilization which we 
find porlra 3 'ed in the eo‘le of Mann the king apjiears a.s 
subordinate to the ]>riost, thougli his prerogative is in 
all (dhiu* res[»ects paramount, es[»eeially in tJie matter of 
revenue. Tlicorc'tiealJy this .systeTu has been continued 
ever sin<‘o : but practically the raja’s powers liave been 
gra*luall 3 " extended, some of th(nn being distribnted by 
him at his jdeasure among various otlicial.s, who were 
rewarded, not by regular salario, but by grants and the 
yirofits of oppression.^ It thus a])pear.s that the title is, 
strictly s[>eaking, only aiqdieable to Hindu j)otentates, Vmt 
in practice it is not unfrequently usc<l to indicate a ruling 
chief irres[)oetiv(i of his nationality or tueed. 

The rights aiul jirivileges a^ssigmsl to rajas b\’ treaty 
and usage iiri\ manifold and vari(jd. I»nt all rajas are 
pnicliuled froni waging w^ar again.st an external foe .siive 
with the permission of the llritisli ( loveniment, and so 
none can be said to be inde[»eiident in tlie fnlle.st sen.'^e 
of the word. At thc^ .same time there are stw eral princes 
in India who titularly hold that .status, in so far, that is, 
as they [»o.sse.s.s the right to administer tlieir kingdom 
according to their ow n notions i»f justice and equity ; but 
even in tliese iuslances, and tlu?v are fcAv, llrit ish residemts 
are attached to the various courts, charged to advise in 
the interests of good government and righteous dealing. 
8uch otficer.s selclom fail to .secure a yxiwerful inliuenee, 
and it is not often that their counsel is disregarded or 
their repre.sentations pass unheeded. .More than this, 
when tlagranl ii^justie.o occurs the llritish Govern meut is 


as concerns questions of minor ini|K>rtance, but in grave 
ease.s involving issuies of life and death the ofliocr attached 
to the court reviews and, should it be necessary, modi ties 
or reverses the decrees which may be ]>as.sed. Chieftains 
in this c:tt(\g(wy do not eveti enjoy the at)peamn<iii of indis 
licndenee, though in many instances they arc allowed to 
kei*[> a budj" of military retainers. 

Other nijAs are merely large and wealtliy landholders 
with no sovereign rights or privileges, resembling in manv" 
respects 1 be territorial magnates (‘f Great llritaiii : wliilo in 
some instances tin* term is simply a title of distinction 
unconiuicted w'itli the j*osses.sion of lainl fu’ power. 

Scarcely hrss conij>le\- and varie<l are the conditions 
wliicdi regulate .suece.ssiou to tlu- lajsliijis of India: in 
some inst4inces a<h‘[>tioii is admitted, in other cases col- 
lateral succession Is acc(‘]»ted, Avhile again tin re are occa- 
sions when tin' cnstonis of the family are a potent fact«»r 
in the choice of an heir. It miglit liave. been .suiumscd 
per]mj)s that the salute could be fairly taken as indicative 
of tlie statiLs of the cliief to whom it is assigned ; Imt in 
realit}’ sncdi an as.snm]jti(»n w’onI<l be nnist mi.'Icading, for 
not gnfre(|iieMtly the number of guns was fixed in byg^mc 
year.^, and the laji.se ()f time has made numerous and 
es.sential eliangos in the .st;»tus nf tlie various chieftains, 
Ko miicli is this tbo (‘ase* that it lias ne.\er been .setthsi 
antlnultativoly wdiat chiefs are entitled to elaiin the 
AVestern fuvfix of ‘Giighricss.’’ 

H .VJ A \1 All KNl >li 1 ( liajamaln'ndrav!iram, Itajahmun* 
dry), a town of India, in the (Jodavari dkslriet, Madras 
presideinw'y .situated on high g'’i*onrid ofi the hTt liank of 
the (Jodavari river in 17" N. lat. and 81' E. long., 
and M6r> miles north-east of Madras. Its ]»o]iiiljition in 
1881 nnmberetl 2l,oor» (inale.s females 12,205). 

ilajamahendri was formerly tin? headiptarters of a sei»Mnit(3 
district (d the same name, V»nt is now incorporat'd with 
(Jodavari. 

Tr.iiiitb»n ilivi*U*.s llie iiieriL of louiuling this city hctwccu tin* 
Orissa jtiul Thahikya princes, 'fhcrc iippcMrs litt'c <hMiV>t. that the 
city of the V«nigi kings wuh iilmtiral with tin* .-itc* of the jnvscnt 
(<)\vii, ami tlj.'it this alsn was the scut of tlu': Orissa |•ow^;l• in tlio 
.S4)nfh. In 1 1 71 Ihijaniahcinlri was wrc.-;tiMl frmn Oiissu by tlio 
Moltaininc'luns, but. early in the U>th * mliiry il was retaken by 
KriNlin.'i Raja ,'iinl nst'iifil to Orissii. It coniiniic*! niiihr lliinhi 
rule till when it yiiJ'IcJ to the Moslems uf the, I)(M raii iinilei 

Ratal Kbaii. Kor tbc next century ami a lialf it wus the sceJur of 
]tcrpiinal iiglfting', ami at, last I't-ll to (bjli onila. an»l became one of 
the four na\(abships iff that, govenmient. h'ajama iicmtri jiasscd 
into the po.s.sessioii of the Kn lu h in 1753, l.uit they were tlrivi ii out 
by tlu* British under I’oloncl IVrde in 175S. 'J'lic Fn n. h, however, 
re< apt lilt'd it, but, finding that llic tiva.surc had been removed, 
tlicv e('«cnnted it almost immedintelv. 

itAJrrxAN.x, an immense tract of country in India, 
consisting of twenty states, liaving eacli its own autonomy 
and separate, cliief, besides the small British <li vision of 
Ajmeve, w hich is .situated ' almost in the ( cnlrc of the 
|»rovince. 'I'lie-se territories Ue between 2B and BO' N. 
lat. and ))eiw’een 61» 30' and 78 ' 1 7>' K. Jong., and their 
combined area is approximately cstimaled at 130,000 
square mile.s. Kaj]>ut;liia extetnis fn»m tlu* province of 
Sind on the west to the North Western I’rovince.s on tlui 


occasionally comi>elled to interfere, ami instances are not 
wanting when a rAJA has been deposed, notAvithstanding 
a clause in his treaty forbidding the intervention of the 
British Government in the affairs of his state. Hueh cases, 
which are not frequent, are justified by political ncceasiby. 
Ill many instances native chiefs are allowed >)y treaty to 
inaintain a military force, but at the present time the 
to gratify the cravings of Eastern 






retjW a semblance of power so far 

-BerUii, 


oa.st, skirting the Ikmibay jiresidcm y on the south, and 
stretching to the Uiinjab on the iu>rth. It is traversed 
from .south-west to north-east In the ll;\j]aitAna State 
Kailwa3% and from the south to that railway ill i\Jiiiere 
by the Mahva llailway from Kliamhva on the Great Indian 
Peiiiiusula line through Indore. The country is divided 
by the Aravalli Mountains into tw'O unequal parts (of 
W'hich the nortli-westeru is much the laiger), and consists 
to a grt«.t extent of sandy, arid, and UTix>rodiictive wastes, 
but it irnx>rove« gradually to comparatively habitable and 
fertile tracts towe^da the north-east. This division includes 
tiho Thur desert of northern India, covered 
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feet liigU, with few welLs and streams, and almost destitute 
of vegetation. The south-eastern division is considerably 
more elevated and fertile, is diversified in character, and 
contains extensive hill* ranges and long sirt^tches of ro<?ky 
wold and woodland ; it is watered by the drainage of the 
VindhyAs, carried north-east hy the C-hainbal and Banas 
rivers. In many })Jirts there are wide vales, fertile ]»latc»aus, 
and great str^tclies of excellent soil, with forests and arti- 
ficial lakes ; but even in this division the surface, for the 
most part, is sv-ony, ruggeil, under jungle, and infertile, 
cxce[)t close to the river V>anks. 

Tlur fliit'f fivfM-s <»f Kajputiiiia arc the Tjoui, the Ohanibal, and 
the ihinas. first of Ihcsi*. the only river of any eiiiisemieiiee 

ill the north- wi'sliMii division, Hows h»r 200 miles from the Vnkar 
valley, close to Ajmere, to the Knim of Culeh. In tiic south- 
iMistern division tlie river system is important, "flie < ’hamhal is hy 
far the lar^^est river in llajnutdna, through which it flows for ahont 
one-third of its tronrsi*, whih- it forms its boundary for nnother 
thiid. The source of the river is in the highlands of the V'iiulhxas, 
upwanls of 2000 feet al><.)ve the ; it ent<‘rs the ]u-oviric4* at 
Chaurasgarli in .Mewnr and s«>on becomes a consirlerablo stream, 
coUocting in its course the waters (if other rivers, and linally dis- 
eliargiiig itself into the Jumna after a course of r»(i0 miles. Next 
ill importanee ranks the lianas, whieh rises in the souih-west near 
Kankraoli in Mewar. U colhicts nejirlv all the drainage of the 
Mewar plateau with that <if the (*iist«‘i‘ii sIoik’s and hill-tracts of 
the Aravallis, ami joins tlie Chaml»:ii a little iKyoiid the nortli- 
casteni (.‘xtrcinitv of the Ihindi state, after a course, of about 300 
jiiif(‘M. (*t.hcr rivers are the \V. Uanus /ind the Sabarinati, whiirh 
rise among the .south- west hills of .Mewar and take u south westerly 
course. The river Mahi, xvliich fiassc.s through the stall's of Piirtab- 
garli and Ihmswani. ri<viving the Sum, <lrains the south-west 
corner of UdjimU'uia throimh tiujrat into the gulfs of Cutch and 
Cambay. Rajputaiiii possl^^ses no natuiMl freshwater lakes, but 
tlicrc arc several imjiortaiit artilicial hikes, all of which have Immui 
coustrucled xvilh the object of .storing water. J’lie only ba.sin of 
any extent i.s the Saiubliar salt lake, of about 50 rnih s in cinruit. 

(Ecologically coii.sidered the country may Iw divided into tliive 
regions,'' -a ccntrid, and the largc.st, eoiunri.sing the whole width 
of the Aravalli system, formeil of very old .sulMiietamorphie. and 
giici.Hsie. rocks; an eastern region, x\ith .sharply defined boundary, 
along which the most ancient formations arc abruptly ivplacial by 
tlie giciit basin of the Vimlhyan .strata, or an; ovi-rlaid by the slifl 
Tiioro extensive! spread td' the l.>e<'can trap, I'orming the plateau of 
Mnlwa ; and .a we.sterii region, of very ill-defined margin, in which, 
besid(\s some roek.s (if unileterniined age, it is more or less known 
or suspected tliat Terli.ary and Secondary strata .strctcli aero.ss from 
Sind, beneath the sands of tlie desert, towards tin*, tl.ank.s of tlie 
Aruvallis. Ibijpiilana produces a variety of metals. Ore of cobalt 
is obtaimal in no <»ther locality in Jmlia, .ainl although zim* blend 
has been found ^dsewhero it i.s known to have been extracted only 
in this ))rovince. (i'nppiu- and l(\*id are found in .several parts of 
the. Aravalli range ami of the. minor ridges in UIwur ami Shekha- 
wati, and iron ores abonml in .several slates. Alum and blue 
vitriol (sulph.ate of copper) are maiiufuctured frmii deconit»o.sed 
H*-hist.s at Khetri in Sh*dvhawali. (haul building materials are. 
obtained from many of tlie rock.s of the country, amongst wliich 
the llfiialo ]iim*.done (a Him-graiiicd crystalline marble) and the 
Jaisalmir (.ley-siilincriO limestone stand pre-eminent. 

Riijputana i.s of great arclueologie interest, and po.ssc.ssrs some 
fine I'cligiou.s buildings in ruiu.s and otln*r.s in exeellcnt prc.sifrvfi- 
tioii. Amongst tin*, latter are the mo.sipie at Ajme.ro and the 
temples on Abu. !>ul the iiucst and ino.st characteristic features 
of architecture in the country are shown in the forts and palaces 
of the ^-hiefs ami iu their cenotaphs. 

Hi*rd.s of camels, ln»rse.s, and shce]» ftnt found wlicrever there is 
pasturage, and in the d«;sert and in the .southern jiart of tln^ 
country wild as.s«*s, nylghau, and anteh»iKw, bedsides lions, leop«ard8, 
tira*s, wolvc.s, hycenas, jackal.s, and foxes, arc met with. 

The climate tliroughout Ibijjiutana is x'ery dry and hot during 
summer ; while in tlie winter it is much colder in the north than 
in the lower districts, with Imd fro.st and ice on tin* Hikaiiir 
.borders. The rainfall is vi-ry miCMiunlly distributed : in the wiister?! 
jwrt, which comes near to tlie limitJ5 of the rainU>s.s region of 
Asia, it is very .siranty, and .v^ureely averages more than 5 imrlu^s ; 
in the MontU-w'cst tlm fall is more copious, 8omc‘d.irires exceeding 
too inches at Aim ; but, cxcejit in the .south-west highlands of the 
Aravallts, rain is mo.st abundant in tlie. south-east. Notwith- 
standing all its drawlsicks, KajpuliVna is reckoned one of the 
healthiest countries iu India, at lca.st for the native inhaMUiits. 

— The census of 1881, wldch wa.s the first general 
enameratidu of population in imputana since England's connexion 
with India^ gave a total humlicr (including Aj^iere divisimi) of , 
10,739,114. Of these 166,848 were Bhils; but no accurate 


could be taken of these |)(>ople owing to their repugnance to be 
couiiifid. Exclusive of Hlals, the poxmlation numbered 10,662,771 
(.5,710,837 males, 4,8.52,484 females), Tlie following statement 
mves the area uml population of the several states and of the 
Jlritisli division of Ajinere ; — 


States. 

Aj-m ill 1 
Hqiiare ! 
iiijU'ri. ! 

Popiila- 

litat. 

' 

1 Slates. 

i 

Aren In 
.si'piarc 
miles. 

Popiila- 
1 if>n. 

Ajinrrt'-Mhnix’- 

1 


Klstini^iiili .... 

724 

n2,o;t» 

wm-ii (lirittsh) 

2,711 i 

4#K),7‘Ja 

; Kiituh 

a,7‘.*7 

517.276 

RuiiKwarii 

] .500 i 

i:.*j,045 

l.awa 

IH 

2,682 

l{)itirt]iur 

1,074 

('•45,540 

Murwar i.u- Jenih- 



Hikniiir 

2‘i,.M.iO . 

.001), 021 

pm- 

.‘17,000 

],7r.0,40S 

Hniiili 

2,;i00 ! 

2.04,701 

Mcwnrol Pilnipuj* 

12.070 

1,404,220 

hhi^lpiir 

1,200 

240, (.07 

riirlal>>iorli ... 

1,400 

70,508 

l.Uiii^arpiii* .... 

1,000 i 


! Siialipura 

400 

51,750 

.laijiiir 

1 i‘l,4i>5 i 


1 Sirulii 

.'{,020 


.taisulfulr 



1 TrJllk 

2,:*()1» 

2:i8,020 

•snlmfrr;' 

10,447 ‘ 

losj i:i 

I'l will- (A1 war) . . 

:i,02i 

(•82.920 

Jhaltiwar 

2,*;s»4 . 

:i 10, 18S : 


1 

: 

Karanli 

l/jo-rs 

1 I>’,(ij0 1 

^ Tntal 

Ui-j.-ioi 

1 10,720,114 

The grt'iit. muss of th 

C pe<i]dc 

arc Hindus, uumlK>riii 

g in 1881 


(excluding nhil.s) 9,215,272, as iigniii.st 919,556 Moli:tnimc4hin.<s ami 
3519 Christians. Among llic Jlindns tin* [*aucity of Kiljpuls is 
reiiiaikablo. It i.s coiuinonly suppo.sisl tliat, because m.-aily the 
whole country is ruled by R.ijjmts, therefore the i)opuIation consists 
mainly of Ibijput trib(‘.s ; but thc.se are merely the. ilomiiumt race, 
and the tcrritoiy is called llajpufsina bccausc it is politically pos- 
si?s.sod by Rajputs. Tht* whole nnniber of this race is roughly 
estimalecl at 700,000, and iiowhi'rc do they form a majority of the 
whole population in a .state ; but they aiv .strongest, iiurncrically, 
in the iioilhcrn stales and in Mj'war. Ry rigitl ]«recedt*m-c the 
Rrahmans occupy the first r.ink ; they arc miTnrruu.s and intliiciiliiil, 
and with them maj' be clas.scd the peculiar and inijiortant ca.'^ti! tif 
Charans or Rhuts, the k(‘ej>crs of secular tradition and of the 
genealogies. Next come th»i mercantile c.^.sU*.s, ino.sily be.longing 
t«> the Jaiua sect of llindui.sm ; these, arc foiloxM.sl by Uic puvvcrlul 
cultivating tribci^, sucli as the Jnts and (Jujar.s, amrthen conn* ihc 
noii-Tlindu or so callc«l aboriginal tribes, tdiicf of whom arc the 
Minas, hhils, and M hairs. 

The mass t)f tlie ]»coplc are occupied in agriculture. In the laigo 
town.s banking and (.‘ommerce flourish to a degree beyond wliat 
would ]>e cxpccttMl for so backward a countiy. Jn the north the 
staple proilucts for oxj>ort are .salt, grain, wool, and trotton, in the 
south opium and cotton ; while the. im[Kn ta consist of sugar, hard- 
ware, and piiMM* go4->d.s, Ibijfmtanii i.s very poor in industriol }>rc- 
diietiou. The ]friiicipal manuracture.s arc salt, cotton, and woollen 
gootU, carvings in ivory, und working in im tnls, Ac., all of which 
handieraft.s are irhicfly carriial on in the ea.stern stute.s. Tlui system 
of agrimilture is very .'<imple ; in the country west of the Aravullw 
only one crop is raLsed in the year, while in otlier [larts soutli and 
oast of the Aravallis two cnip.s are raised annually, and various 
kimls 4>r cereals, pulses, and fibres are grown. 

IJiiftonj . — (July faint oiillimts can bo traced of the condition of 
llajimtuiia pirvious to the invasion of Upper India by the Moham- 
medans, and tli(‘so indicate that the country was subject for tho 
ii!o.st part to two or f hre(i very }>owt'rful tribal djuiasties. (’hief 
of these were the Kahtur.s, who ruliMl at Kunauj ; tin? t.'hauhuns of 
Ajmero ; tin; Solaiikhyas of Aiiliilwara, in Oujrat ; tluj (lehlots 
with the 8esodia .sept, still in Mewar or Udaipur ; and tlie 
Kaehw'aha clan, still in Jaipur. The.so tiibiil dyiiastie.s of Itiijput.s 
were gradually Hupplantt*il by the Moslem iiivailers of Iht? 11 th 
century and w-enkoned by internal feuds. At the beginning of the 
16th century the Ihijput power lH»gan to revive, but only to be 
ovtM thrown by Ihilnjr at Fotolipur Sikd in 1527. The clan.s were 
finally’ eitluT coiU|Ucrcd, overawed, or (?oin‘iIiated by Akbar — all 
except the distant Sesodla clan, which, however, suhinitted to 
Jahangir in 1016. From Akliar's acc«\s.sion to Aurangzeb’s death, 
n peiiotl of J5I years, the mogiil w’aa India's mastiT. Anrangzeb’s 
death and the iiivstsion of Nadir Slnili led to a triple alliance among 
the three ](?ading chiefs, w hich internal jealousy so weakened that 
till? Mahrattus, having la'cn called in by lln? Hahtors to aid them, 
topk |x)sse.ssh>u of A i mere alMUit 1756 ; theiii'efonvard Kaj[mtdiia 
bocuiiiu involved in tho general disarganizaltoii of India, by 1803 
nearly tho whole of Kajputana had Iwjcjn virtually suhdiual by tho 
Mahrattas. Tin? victone.s of (Generals Wellc.slcy’^ and J.uilce, how- 
ever, saved tho Kdjputs ; but on Wellington's defiarturc from India 
the Hoodgatos of anaivhy were reo]K)ned for ten years. On the oiit- 
broak of the Pindari War iu 1817 the llriti-sh Govoriinient oflreix*d 
its protection. The Pindaris wei'c put down, Amir Khan sub- 
mitting and signing a treaty whicli coustitutf.'d him the first ruler 
of the existing state of Tonk. the end of 1818 aimilar treatiesl 
liwl been executed by the other Aajput states with the Juiramouut 
power, Siiidliia Mve up the district of Ajmere to the BHtisbi wid 
tho pressnre.of the great Mahnitte {Kiweri 
penmMieiitlV vHthdrawn; Since thm ^ ^ ^ 

BAiputiUia liai been tkinipatutiy^djr ‘ uii^ ' ^llie 

of the ibutinieif of 1857, theivigh ' 
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uhort. The captura of the town of Kotah, wliicli lifid been hold by 
the mutineers of that state, in Murrh 1858, inaiked the extinoiio'n 
of armtid rebel lion in the provinoe. (\V, T- R.) 

llAJBHAlrf or Rajeshayk, a district of India, in 
tho lieutenant governorship of llcngal, forming tlic south- 
western corner of the Iliijshtihi with Kiich Dehar division.^ 
It lies between 24'‘ 3' and 21" oO' X. lat. and between 
88" 21' and 85)" 24' E. long., and is lx>undod on the N. 
by tljo districts of DinAjpur and ilogra, on the by llogra 
and Pabiifi, on the 8. by the (langes and Niiddea district, 
and on tho W. by Maldah and .Murs]n’dfVbA<l. The area of 
23oy s(jiuiro miles is one alluvial jilaiu seamed with old 
river-beds and studded with inarslies. 'fho (.hinges and 
the MahAnaiida are its puineipal rivei*s ; the former con- 
stitutes a great natural bouiidriry-line to tlui stiiith and 
south-west, and the latter, whicli rises in the lliimilayas, 
bord«‘i\s the district on tlio west for a few miles before 
joining the (.hinges. Otlier rivers are the Narad and 
iWal, iiiqu)rtaMt offshoots of the (hinges; the Atrai, a 
rliaiiiiel of the Tista ; and tlie Jammui, a tributary of tlie 
Atrai. llotli the Atrai and the .Jamuna belong to the 
Ifrahmaputia system and aie navigable thrt»uglH»ut the 
year for small cargo boats. The drainage of RnjsliAlii is 
not carried olf bj- means of its rivei's, bnt through the 
chains of mrirslies ami swamps, the most important of 
whirl* is the ( 'halan bil ' or lake, which discharge's itself 
into the Jhahm; 4 )iitra. 'Tlie climafti of IhVjshAld does not 
difl'er irom tliat of otiior districts of flower Ik-ngal ; its 
avtaage, rainfall for tlie five years emling 1882/83 efpial]e<l 
♦is iiirhes. 'I'he Northern llengal State Railway intersects 
the ilistriert fn.an north to .soutli. 

iutt. The ceiisns i>r 18S1 gave a population, almost en- 
tirely rural, of 1,:.<S8,()SS (males GOO, '220, O nialrs 078,412). Of this 
iiunilivr 288,710 were returne«.l as Iliinlus, l,uiy,70n as Mohaiie 
meilans, ami only 121 as Chrisiians. 'the only town with over 
10,000 inhahi taiils was Ihiinpnr (h-anleah (n^,228), which is the 
ehief town ami administrative he.'nl<|uarters of the district. This 
town i.s siluntcd on the iiortli hank of the (Janges in 24“ 22' N. Lit. 
rjiid S8' ikf E. long. ; it is of nn>dern growtli an4l is built for the 
most part 4111 river alluvia. It was formerly the. seat of the Dutch 
ami East India Cc^iiipaii v’h factories, ami is still a cciitie uf tho silk 
and imligo tr.Hle. 

Rice is ilio staple crop of the (listrict ; other Ciaeal crops arc 
wheat, barley, ana Imliaii corn, which are grown to a small ext(*nt ; 
among inis<’eIIaneoiis crops are iiifligo, sugar-cam^, mulberry, and 
toba47(?o. tbiiija is also grown in a small tract to tlie north of the 
4lis(rict. Silk spinning ami weaving and tlie [nejmrat ion of indigo 
anr the chief niannfactures, but these are now both cha-liiiing. 'fie* 
tot-al i-evonue of Ri'ijshahi' in 1883-84 amountcil to jC123,0y8, toward.s 
which the laml-tax contrihiited .CSS^f^.Sl, 

yZ/w/ee;/. -When the East India f-oinpany tt>ok over the a<hiiinis- 
tration of Roiigal in 170.':* Kajsliahf was one of tho largest and nmst 
ini{H>rt.'int distrieU in tlie pr4>vinee. It appears to have externh'd 
from, bhagulpur on the w'est to Da4sra on the east, ami to have in- 
cluded an important sul>ilivision eallcjl Xij-Ohakla Krijslu'ihi on the 
south of the (hinges, wlih'h extended over a groat jMirtioii of what 
now lies within the districts of Mitrshidabud, Nmidea, Jcssor4*, 
Rirbhiim, and Bunlwan. 'fhe total area W’as cslimato<l at 
S(|uare miles, or more than fivi? times the size of the nresont ilist.ricl. 
Having been founil iniieli too Largo to b»? 4'lfe('timlly a<liiiinist<*ivtl 
by one eentrul authority, It'ijshahi was stripfioil by Hoveruincut 
in 1793 of a con.Hiderablc iHirtion of its outlying ti-rritory, and a 
natural iKiumlary-line was drawn to the we.st, south, ami ea-st 
along the Ganges ami Hrahmapiitra. Its north -we.stern limits w'ore 
reduced in 1S13, wlien the present ilistriet of^Mahlah was constituted. 
The erection of Bogra into a .separate jnnwliclioii in 1821 still 
furth^' reduced ns areji ; ami in 1832 the limits of Kiijshahi were 
fin.allv fixed vei*y much at their prewiit lines by the cunslitutioii 
of Pabiia into an iudc^iondent jiiriSiHction. 

rAkOoZY, tlio name of an old and wealthy family of 
upper Hungary,- Sigibmond was on 11th February 1607 
elected prince of Transylvania, but in the following year 
abdicat ed in favpitr of Gabriel BAthori, to whom succeeded 

Wrh« RAn^iahi -With KuchBohsr (ti vision com prim tho Reven dis- 

tricts of' Dintipvii'r Pabua, DArjiling, Jal- 

j^gqri» >T^ sUto/of l^hsn Its total area is 1$,735 

8^iii^^ltes» {1981} (moles 4,237,388, 
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Bethlen OAbor. Bothlen died in 1629, and Oeougk 1. 
(1591-1648), son of 8igisnmnd, born iu 1591, ^vas, after 
tliii demission of GAbor’s widow, Catheriue of Rraudejiburg, 
2Gtli NoveiiiVier 1631, elected jiriuce of Transylvania by 
the esiat«!s. In 1615 he joined the Sweilcs in an atteinjit 
to deliver Hungary froin the yoke of Austria and secure 
religion.s liberty to the IVotestant.s, but when tho ein|>eror 
KenUnand shoNV4.il a di.sposilion to enter into a treaty with 
him he became oblivious (.*f theejiuso4>f wliieli lie had been 
the professed chani]*ion. liy the treaty of JJiiz ho was 
t4>rinally rectignizeii as |)rince of Transylvania. He died 
<ui 2 Itb Oidober 1()48. ( if. ( 16 1.VIGGO), son of 

tho jireecding, was i hnseii by the estates to succeed him as 
prince of Transylvania. Having been di>a]i]ii»inted in his 
li4.»pi.'.s of the crown of Roland on tlie death of b'asiinir V., 
he entereil into an alliance with .loliii ( 'asimirand invaded 
the ccDivntry, but was coniplet4'ly ilcfcnte*! on IGlh .luly 
1657. His proceiluro against Roland [>rovoked the iios- 
tility (if tlie Turks, with wlmni In.*- was engaged in con- 
liniial war until his ilealh at (In *.sswardein on 26tli June 
1660, from w'oiimls re‘'eive<l at the battle of Klansenburg. 
FiiANtas I. (Hi4 2-1676), son (»f tlu' ]*n.*i‘eding, did mu 
succobd liis falJier as }>rinco of 'rr.ansyh ania. Having 
become c#>nneele4l with a plot for tlie oNerllnow of the 
Austrian ( bivernment, his life was only .savii4l tlirougli the 
intervention of his mother, who was a ('allmlic, and lie 
liml to pay a fine of lOO.OOO llorins. He e4liti."4l a v»)lume 
of ]inm.'rs, wliicJi liad an extensive I'iivulation in Hungary. 
He died on 8th July 1076. Euanois Lkopoij) (1676- 
173.5), .son of the preceiling, was at the age (»f twelve along 
w'itli his mother mude i*iis4»ner by the Austrians, and by 
them was edncateil in a ,b\snit coll* ge in Rohemia. After 
liis marriage with a piineess (*f Hiisse ho returned t4.> 
Hungary, where the greater portion of his estatc.s Avas 
n.'.stored to him. On account of his connexion with a 
('on.spiracy of the malecmtent ]*arty he was in 1701 arre.stiul 
and brought to Vienna, but making his es4.ape he wimt to 
Roland, wluTO he s]>ent several years in exile. In 1703 
hoheadoil a new insiii reetion, which laid achieved I'on.sider- 
able .success l>cfore tho ileatli of the emjM*n>r Lcopcild in 
the envl of 1 705. (Awing to tlie mihlcr attitude of .Rt.seph 
1., matters for a time assnini'd a more jieacefiil a[*|ujnrance. 
In 1707 RakiSczy Ava.s elected priime 4»f Transylvania, and 
on 31st May of llii.s year the independence f»f Hungary 
was proclaimed. From tliis lime, lu*\vc\er, the fortunes of 
the Hungarian cause l>eg.‘in todetrliue, and .R;Vk4')C2y finally- 
in de.sjiair, having rcfu.st'd an amnesty ami v‘1fcr.s ot ]*ardon, 
retired to the frontiers of Roland, after wliieli, on 1st May" 
1711, peace was concluded at SzatiiiAr. R,ik4!)czy' reJ'used to 
ow n it, and retired to France and subseijuently to 'riirkey-, 
Avherc he died at Rodosto on 8th April 1735. (See Hun- 
uaua’, vol. xii. pp. 369-370.) 

RALE Kill, a city of tho United States, the ca]»ital of 
Nortli (-arolina and the scat of justice of Wake county, is 
situated in 35“ 47' N. hit. and 78” 48’ AV. long., a littlo 
t4> the north-east of tlic geograi>hical centre of the State, 
and occupies a kind of high ground in tlui ufiper valley of 
the Neu.se, a river Rowing .south-east towards Pamlico 
Sound. It is tlie meeting-place of three railways — the 
Raleigh and fjast(»n, the Raleigh and Augirsta, and the 
Richmond and nanvillo biio.s and its. railways distance 
from Rortsinouth i.s 177 miles and from AVajAliington 230. 
Raleigh i.s laid out round a park of 10 acres called Union 
Sfpiare and divided into four sections by^ four broad streets 
which strike out Kyunmetriwilly from this centre ; the fine 
old trees whicli Avere s])ared by the original settlers give 
it the sobriquet of ‘^City of Oaks.’* Besides the State 
house or capitol (a substantial granite stmeture in Union 
Squara), the public buildings comprise the county court- 
houac, the govomoris ii^ansioit the United States court- 
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house and ]iost-otI)<!e (187^)), the 8tato gcologitral nuaseurn, 
a State insane asylum, institutions for the blind and the 
deaf and dumb, tJie iK'uitLMitiary, and the Shaw institute 
for the higher education of oolourc*d pupils. There are a 
normal school and a graded sclund system for both white 
and coloured juipils. Haleigli is a centre of the cotton 
and t<dia«*co trades, lias railway jnachine ajid ear .sho]>.s, 
and miiiiufectiires steama-ngines, sliutile blocks ainl l.K»b- 
bius, ice, cotton-seed t*ij, fertilizers, liosicry, elotliiiig, agri- 
cultural impienieiils, carriages, car]>eutry, cigars, niarldc 
wares, S:(\ 'rh*.‘ population was 17^0 in 1800, 7790(4004 

eolourcd) in 1870, and 92G5 (4:554 c<.donre<l) in 1S80. 
Haleigh was selected as the seat of g<.»vorn merit in 1788, 
was laid out; in 1702, ami made a city in 1704. 

IIALEKIH, Sir Wxwvv.n (1552^1018), admiral and 
courtier, was Ixmi at Hayi'S in 4>evons]iirc in 1552. After 
a sliort rosi4lonce. at Oriel Oollege, Oxford, ho IcMjk service 
in the autumn of ir>()9 with «a body of volunteers serving 
in the l^'re.mdi Ilugumiot army, ami he probably did not 
return to Kngla ml till 1570. During the course of these 
years he appears to liave made himself n»astt-r td seanian- 
.shi]», though no evidemM'. oF this is obtainable. In 1579 
he was sto])pcd liy tiie courieil from taking part in a 
voyfige ]»)anm <l by his liaM’-brothcr Sir Ilnuiphrey Oilbert, 
and in 1580 lie commanded an Englisli etunpany in 
Munster ( Ireland). On lOth November he to<»k [>art in 
the massacre at Smorwick. Ho rcn)ninc«l in Ireland till 
December 1581, di.stingui.shed for liis vigour ami ability ns 
well as fur his readiness to treat Irish rebels as mere wi]<l 
beasts, who were to l>e pitilessly exterininated, and whoso 
leaders might be sinitteai down if necessaiy by assassina- 
titan In one way or aimtlier llaleigli's conduct gained the 
favourahle iioliee of J"ilizaboth, es[XH*ially as he had elioseii 
to seek for the su]>]>ort of Jieicester, iii whose suite he is 
found at Antwerp in I'ebruary 1582. Por some years 
Haleigh shone as a courtier, receiving from time to time 
licences to ex[»ort w-oollen chillis and to sell win<j, after the 
system by^ w'hiidi IClizaWtli rewanled her favourites with 
out expense to Ju.'i-self. In 1585 he became lord warden 
of tlic iStannaries, soon afterwards he w'as vice-admiral 
of Devon and 0>rnwall, and in 1587 was <*aptain of the 
guard. lint he was one of tho.se avIio wove dissiiti.sficfl 
unless tliey could pursue sonic public objtx't in connexion 
with their chase after a prixate foitune, fn J585 he 
risked £2000 in the exi»ediliou in which Sir Hunijihrey 
(-lilbert jierishcd. In 1584 ]io obtained a eJiarter of 
colonization, and .sent Aniadas nmJ Harlow to examine the 
country which ho named \4rginia. In 1585 he despatched 
a fleet lader. with colonists. I'hey were, hoxvever, .soon 
discom-agod and were brought back to J^higland by Drake 
in tlie folh>wing year. Shortly afterwards fifteen fresh 
colonists were landrd, and another i>arty iu 1587. All 
these, howox er, perished, and, though Haleigh did all that 
was possible to .succour them, tJie permanent colonizing of 
Virginia passed into other hands. 

In 1584 Haleigh o}»taincd a grant of an enormous tract 
of lanil in Munster, iu one corner of wdiich ho introduced 
the cultivation of tlie i-»otato. To people that land with 
English colonists xvas Imt the count^rimrt of the attempt 
to exterminate its original possessors. This view of the 
policy of Englanil in Ireland was not confined to Haleigh, 
but it found in 1dm its mast eminent su]>porter. In his 
baste to be xvealthy, hi.s love of adventure, his practical in- 
sight into thedifliciilties of thexvorld, and his iinscrupulous- 
nes» in dealing witli peoples of different habitus and beliefs 
from bis own, Raleigh was a re]>resentative Elizabethan 
Englishman. He did his best, so far as a Tumaily absent^ 
landlord could do, to make his colonists prosperous and 
successful; but he undorestiinated the . extm 
vitality of the Irish race, and the 
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awakened by the harsh system of which he was the com 
stant adviser at Elizabeth’s court. Elizabeth, too, was 
unablu to support him with the necessary force, and hip 
whole attempt ended in failure. Raleigh’s efforts were 
at least made on belialf of a race whose own civilization and 
national imlepemhMice w^ere at stake. The Elizabethan men 
were driven to fake large view's of their difllcurties, and it 
xvai.s iinjMi.s.sible for Haleigh tosepaiate the question whether 
Engli.sli forms of life should i)revail in Munster from the 
qiicslion wlielher they .should be maintained in England. 
Tw'o cuncreptions of and religion stood face to face 

from the Atlantic tu the C.'urpathifins, and every one of 
vigour took a .side, ^riie KaJancing intellects were silenced, 
ur, like Elizabeth’.s, were drawn in the wake of the chain- 
pion.s of one party or tlie otlier. AVherever the strife w'os 
hottest Haleigh was sure to 1)C found. If he could not 
siUMrectl in Irchiiul ho xvonld fight it out with Spain. In 
1588 he took an active part against the Anuad.'v, and is 
even sup[Mmed by some to have been the advi.ser of the 
siicccssfiil tactic.s wliicli avoided any attempt to board the 
Spanish gallcon.s. Jji 1589 lie shared in the unsncce.ssfnl 
expedition commanded by Drake and Norris, aiul fur .some 
time vosscis fitted out }»y him were actixely eiiqdoyed in 
making reprisals upon Spain. 

Haleigli was a emirtier as xvell as a soldier and a mariner, 
and as early as 1589 he xvas brouglit into collision wdth 
the young earl of Essex, wlio challenged him, tliongh tlie 
duel xva.s prevented. Koine jm-ssing anger f>f the queen 
drove him in this yi^ar to visit Ireland, wdiere he reuewetl 
his friemJshi]) with Kpenser, and, avS is told in poetic Jan 
guage ill Cofin Clon(\s come Home ot/aiu, took tlio poet back 
W'itli him to England, introduced him to Elizabeth, and 
per.suatled him to proceed to the immediate pul>licati<ni of 
a p<irtioii of llic Fnvrie Queen, If Haleigh could pleoil 
for a he could also plead for a Ihiritan, and in 1591 
h(3 joined Essex in begging for mercy for UdaJl. In the. 
end of 1591 or the beginning of 1592 Haleigh seduced 
and .subscipiently married ElizaV>etli Throckmorton, and 
WHS consequently thrown into the Tow'cr by Elizabeth, 
who could not endure that the fanlastie love-making to 
herself wliieli she exacted from her courtler.s should j»a.ss 
into real alTection for a younger w'oinan. Previously to 
his iinprisounient Haleigli liad been forbidden to .sail in 
comniaml of a fleet of which a great part had been fittcii out 
at Ills own cost for .service against Spain.' TJic ships, how- 
ex er, .sailed, and succeedeil in capturing a prize of exiru- 
ordinary x'alne known at the time as the “(Ireat Carruck.” 
No one Vmt Haleigh was capable of pix^siding ox'cr the xxwk 
of .securing the si)f>ils. He wa-s sent to Plymouth, still in 
the name of ii prisoner, xvhere his cajiacity for business and 
hi.s ]H)xver of winning the enthusiastic affection of his siib- 
ordinate.s were alike put to the test. The qiuen at last 
consented to restore him to complete liberty, though she 
tried to cheat him of his fair share of the Ixioty. 

Haleigh resol veil to use his regained liberty on nn en- 
terprise mrire romantic, than the capture of a can*aeJc. 
The fable of tlie existence of El Dorado w^aa at that time 
fully l>eliex'ed iu »S[>ain, and in 1594 Raleigh sent out 
Cafitain Wheddon to acquire information about the lands 
near the Orinoco. In 1595 he sailed in person with five 
ships for Trinidad, On his arrival ho found that the 
Sj>aniards, who had occupied a jilace called San Thom6 at 
the junction of the Orinoco and the Caroni, had been 
obliged to abandon it, Raleigh ascended tb© river to. the 
heard more about El Dorado from the Indians, 
brought away some stonoa contoiniug of gold^ ! 

and returned to England to pwipwii^ 
jpeditiop fbr the foltlowmg^ ye^ 
aA.|i^^ of 
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whioJi would strike the bdanc© in its favour in the struggle 
Avitli Spain, exercised a strong fascination over the iinagi- 
nativo character of Raleigh. In the next year, 1596, how- 
ever, he was wanted nearer home, and was compelled to 
Content himself wdth sending one of his foUovveriS Capbiin 
Keymis, to extend his knowledge of («uiana. He was 
himself <ialled on to take the command of a S4jnadron in 
the expedition scut against Spain niuler Lord Howard ef 
Kllinghaui an<l the earl of J'^ssex. It was Raleigh who, 
<.>n llie arrival v»f the lleot ofl’ Cadiz, jxjr.snmled Howanl 
and Essex to hegin l>y an attack on the Spani.sli fleet, aial 
who hiinstdf led the van in Siiiling into tJje harbour. Jiefore 
Jung the Si»anLsli lleet was thin’onglily beaten, and all of 
it, except two vess^ds v/liich wore cn]>tiiro<l, was destroyed 
by the Spaniards tjioiuselvt-s, Rahngh was wounded in 
tlie action, and tJie .s\ili.s<Mjiu*nt capture of Cadiz was caiTie<l 
out by otliers. In May 1597 Elizt\lKdh, who was growing 
somewliat tired of tlie pelulauee of Essex, rea4lmitted 
Ralcigli to court. It was arranged that he should go as 
rear arlmiral of a lleet, under the c<ninnand of Essex, 
intendt.‘rl to cri|)j)Ie yet further tlio maritime ]»ower of 
Spain. 'J'hc “island voyage,” as it was called, was on the 
whole a failure, tln.^ only notable avhieveineut being the 
ca[»ture of laval (Azons) by Raleigh in the absence of 
i^iSsex. The generous nature of Essex w’as ovenriasterf‘<l 
by vanity, and, fallijig under the sway of meaner inea, lie 
grew to r«‘.gai\l llaleigli as a personal rival. He did not 
ev('n mention the Cii[jture of Eayal in his (»ffici:il account 
of the voyage. 

Ill 159S ldi/al)elli, who was always ready to re wan 1 
her courtiers at the experise of others, (X)iuplelcd a bargaii» 
in Ifaleigirs faNonr, lii 1591 he liad obtained, through 
the (pieeids intervention, a K:asc for ninety-nine years <•! i 
the nianor of SherlK)rne from the bishop of Salisbury. In j 
1 51)S tho. set? was vacant. Asi>irants to the mitre were. i 
iiifonne l that only by converting the lease into a perpetual ' 
e.'^late, in Ivaleigli's favour could the oV»je(’t of tlicir wishers | 
be obtained. On tliese term.s l >r Cott.t>n became bislu>j> 
of Salisbury ami Raleigh jiossessor of SherlK)rne in fall 
ow’uorshij). In 1600 Ibihigh added to his other otiices 
tliat of governor (d‘ .Jerstiy. A tem[H)rary reconciliatiou 
Vietweeu Waleigli ami l^sscx was followaxl l»y a ]>en]ia!unt 
estrangement when Essex was a[>i»ointed to the govern* 
meiit of Ireland, the personal feeling on both .sidles being 
])robal»l 3 " .strengthened by tlic divergence between tiieir 
Irish iKilicies, Raleigh wishing to use force alone, whilst 
Es.sox wished to come to terms with Tyrone. When Essex 
rushed into his final act of rel>ellion he gave out as one of 
his rciiaons his fear of being murdered by Raleigh anti 
I^rd Cobham, w*lio at this time were allied. 

After the death of Es.sox the question of the siir<?ession 
as.siim(^d a pressing imixirtance witli the imminence of the 
close of Elizabeth's reign. (A^cil, allying him.self w ith tlie 
intriguing Lord Henry Howard, as.sii red himself of James's 
favour, and poisonetl his ear again.st Raleigh and (A»bha)ii, 
Into Raleigh’s feelings at this tiino it is in)]»nssibie to 
j^enetrato wnth certainty, but it can hardly be <li>uhted 
tliat, tliough ho professed hiuKself ready to sni»j)oii: James s 
(riaini, ho did not throw lus whole lieart into the cau.se of 
the Scottish king. Raleigh was the man of tho struggle 
against Spain, self-reliant and unrelenting, eager to push on 
the reprisals on Spain till the Sjuinish monarchy was utterly 
beaten down. James was a lover of peace, anxiou.s to live 
on good terms with all hia neighbours, and under the l>elief 
that by fair dealing the Catholic |x>w^ers and the pope 
himself might be brought to accept loyaUy the haml which 
h^yfBA: seady to Imld ouV m short, wished to 

diyi^^ Chri^endom ; 
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to coiue into conflict with Ibileigh, ami not l»eiiig able to 
see the advantage of kocjnng about him men of difforenl 
tein|H*rs he dismissed him fi\»in the cai)taiucy of the guard, 
compi'lled him to suiTender the wanlenship of the. Stan- 
naries, su.sj)i;ii(h*d his pabiut of wine licences as a nioi\o]K»ly, 

! and took from him tlie governorship of Jersey, tliougli f:jr 
j tliis he gave him a j»eusiori to comjMUisiite for his loss. That 
I wlii4*Ii fi>lU>\ve«l it is ini[M^ssiblo to fatliom to the balRmi. 

■ Raleigh must, have been v ery angry, ami it is quite po.ssilde 

I that ho may ha\e used violent langiirige ami luive even 
I s[K>ken of a Spanish in\:L>ii*u ?is ])referaVjIe to tlie ndo of 
I Jame.s or have declared his prereriMice of the title of 
j Arabella Sliiart to that 4»f the sovr*rejgu. I'lio 

I main witness against him was ( ‘«>bli;im. .and ( Vildiam iiimle 
\ ami rotraeltMl his ehargi-i willi sucli levity that it is itn 

j possible, to trust to Ids evith nee. IJalcigli, ho\vev*;*r, wa.s 
} imprisoned, ami, after alleuipting to eomudt .suicide, was 
I brought to trial at NVinc}ie-,| er in Nhuemlua’ H'ae’h when lie 
I was condeninc<l to death. 'Die king, howi'ver, commuted 
I Ids senteuco tij )on the scaffold to om' of impii.‘ onment. 

1 During his imprisonment in the 'fower Mali igh <icvoU'd 
I himself to elie.mic.'d exj'erimeMts ;inil L) literary work, it 
I AvasAicro that ho roin|ntscd .sr> nineJi of tJic HiatyH'y nf Me 
{ ns was c.vr'r tiiiished, and that ho also r.ssuetl pain- 

\ ]Jilets on ipie-tioiis of |>assing politics. Here too lie learned 
i that misfoituuc coniiniied L) folhov liim, and that there 

■ was a tlaw in the conveyam e by which he had imulo oAcr 
* .Sherborne t<> trustees to save it from the usual conscijuciicea 
I of atlaimh.r, ami that; rfam* s had seized it f(»r Ids favourite 
I ( Virr, though lit? gav(^ in coinpmi.sHtiini £S0O0 arnl a i>en- 
j siou of £ lUO a year for the Ii\ (‘s of l.ady ibileigli and her 

( hlest .son. 

Iiah'igh's Ihought.s had oftt*n ttirnerl to (bdana. An 
otler made by him in 1 6 1 lr> send KeAiids to ibo g<i]d 
mine which he believed to exist near ibe Orinoco was 
rcjc<*led, but in I <>16 ho was IdmseVf released at the inter- 
ces.sion of Villiers, ou the understanding tl»at he w^as to go 
ill pcrsmi to (biiana, and wa.^ to visit the gohl mine. ..Vs 
a security that Iio w’oul4l not enerf>acli upon the U'rritory 
of S[>:iin, he was to nnnain unpiinlontsl, so that Ids life 
might l»o at the king's mercy if In^ broke liis promise. It 
is probably not doing injustice to Itahdgli to suppo.se that 
he had iio intcnllon of keeping it if it [»rovcd ineouveident. 
As far as wa.s then known, indee<l, tlie spot w here the mine 
was suppo.scc^l to be might bo vcaehc.d witJioiit jKissing a 
Spanish .scttlcmcut, though lie was aware that the iSpaniards 
*;IainKMl tln^ Avholo ciniutry as their own. To seize Spain, sh 
territory ami to light the S)»auiard.s in OAa^ry ]»ossil>l(; w'av 
Avas, liowever, regonh d by him as altog(*ther righteous as 
well as jaditic, and he hnl no respect for James’s scruples, 
Avhicli arose partly frmii \veaknes.s, l)Ut partly also from a 
ves]»ect for intmiiatioTUil obligations, whi<*h in tin? oisc 
of iSpain was foreign to Raleigli’s iidml. Most likely 
Malcigh thought that all Avould be Avell if he broiiglit homo 
suilb ieiit ovidcuce that the ndue Avas wurth ]»o.Mse.ssing. 
Rofore lie sailed he suggested to James tlj>it lie slioidd be 
allow’ed to attack (.lenoa, a city in ilependcuce ou Spain, 
and wliou ihi.s t»htn was rejected lie enlerod into com- 
iiiunicatiou Avith the French ainbas.smlor a.ml sent to tho 
admiral of France to ask [lennission b) luring into a French 
harlxair all that lie might gain ou his voyage. The ex- 
pedition turned out hailly. Hi-s sailors would not a.soend 
the Orinoco unless ho n inainc^l at the mouth to keej> off 
tho Si>am‘at*ds. Those wlio aiicondod found a Spanish 
village in tho way, and after a aharj) fight drove tho 
.8|iariifU'ds out and burned tho place. The mine, if it really 
existed, they never reached, and Raleigh had to return to 
England W'ith faihir© on hfe head. Ho was soon arrested 
and lodged in the Tower. 

Whe^r jomes -would have pardon^ Raleigh if he had 
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brought home large quantities of gf)ld cannot now be said. 
Coming home as he did, he had to bear the blame of the 
attack oil the Spanish village, which he had done nothing 
to avert in his orders to the party going up the river. lie 
was brought before a connnission of the i»rivy council. 
Notes taken of the proceedings have only partially been 
pre.servod, l>nt it appears that there was strong evidence 
that after his failure lie had attempted to induce his 
captains to seize Sf)anish prizes, or, in other words, to 
commit w hat .lames Iield to be an act of piracy, thougli 
Kaleigh, with his view's of the rig] itf illness of fighting 
Spain in America whatever the (hiverninents in Kiirope 
inigigi d«>, wouhl doid^tless have qualified it by another 
name. At last the commission decided against him, and 
he wa.s sent to cxccntion formally on his (»ld sentence at 
Winchester, in reality for having allowed liis men to shed 
»Si*anish blood after engaging that he w’ould not do so. 
He was oxeented on *2ytli October lfil8. Tlis attitude 
against Siiain gave him ))opiiIarity at a time when the 
attempt of .James to draw closer the bonds between S[)aiu 
and lingland was repndiaP <l by tlie great majority of the 
nation. (s. u. o.) 

RAMATf. See Sami'ki-. 

RAMA YANA. See Sanskrit Litkr ati rk. 

RAMIV'XN. R. AfosiiKJi Kkn Nahman, or Nachman- 
JOES, Avas born b<‘foro 1 ‘JOG at (.Verona, where lie was rabl>i 
and [ihysician, and <lied l>etwec‘n 12G8 and 1270 in Pales- 
tine, probably at Acre. Altbongh a S('j»haradi in the lab r 
and larger sense of tlie word, he w-as the disciple of the 
grciitest lYovoneal rabbis, and became the most oi lebrated 
Talmudist and cablmlist (»f his age in his own country. 

1 . or his oxtaat i.oinin(*nt.n irs on the Ifihle that on the I’onta- 
t*'iu;h is the most vjilnal lie. 'riiriM- <*<Utiniis may U* naimul. O’? 
AW. prin,^ s. 1. ?/. , Ijul i-iTtainly lH.’forf I J-SO. Ac<*or(liiig ro oral 

trn»lition tlio ronq)o>il<»i‘s srT the t) jmj in a wagiion wliilst travel- 
ling ill Italy IVoin to phu*«* for the purpose of selling ]ninte«l 

IxKiks. (‘ 2 ) bisljon, 1 IJSih (-i) Naples, 14t^0. I'his lusik luis been 
translated at least tAvie<? into Latin (Si'liiller-Sziiie.ssy, CV///?/., i. pp. 
174-177). The aiitborsliip of the comineiitarv on .fob, aHcnbiMi to 
Nnchinaiiides, has been que.stione.d, but witbont gooil grounds (op. 
r/V., pp. * 21 1 ^rhe commentiirios, liowaw er, generally as<*Tibed 
to liini on Caiitif les and Ruth are eertainly not liis. 

*2. Of his many Avorks <m Ralibinic iiterature we rnontion only: | 
(1) iSfi'h-finrs on M aimoni loss’s (</.c. ) Sr.jilur Jidmmisvofh. \ 

(Oonstantinopk*, InlO, 4to : Venice, ]5r»0, folu», — the latter in | 
Giuatiuiani’s edition of Maiimmides’s Mishnch Torak, A eheap 

edition came out at AVarsaw in 18811). (2) 'n mon^, *>.. 

/no against R.ibbeini Zeraliyah’s .-l/oor (Ih/Mi firinted now' with 
the lilph) and Ilavsaba !l>f)th in Tvmhn Dr'hn, 220 . 226). ;•’* 

flVDtn 'IBD, vindication of AJ-Plia-si against Kaii.vd (7./’. lh<? tldid . 

( Vicinm, .1 SOS). (1) DIdSi, D'Unn, mUlpH /Im.'i/oiix, A'oirlliv, ayd 
i^olUcttinm ; these .iie sprea<l o\ er almost tlie whole Talmud. I’he ^ 
llrftponsa ascrilnid to liini are hy liis ilisciple Kasliha. (.%) HCm, j 
a aermoii on the siincMiority of the Mosaic Law* (best edition hy 
.lelliiiek, Vienna, 18/2, Svo'. ( 0 ) Inters (o) on the Maimonidean 
controversy 'cheiqie.st edition, Vilmi, 1821, Svo); (//) to his son, on ! 
conduct (Iasi Kin ed. of the. Pent. <<»in.) ; (e) Iggereth Ilakkodcsh, 
on the ethics of matrimonv (latest edition, iWUii, 1793, Svo); 
AISS. lie In almost every jnililie lilirar)*^ in Kurope, e. 7 ., (’amhridge. 
7 ) D^iKn n-nn, on Sirlnr.HSy Dnifh^ .Cr. ((.'onstanriuople, 1518, 
folio), - .ascetic and eoiiteinjilalivt*, partly Kahlnnie ordi- 
nances; its Inst chapter separately under tlio title, of 
(Nnjiles, 1490, 4to, and repriiits). (S) iHs anti-Christian eontro- 
ver«i(i!H are «.*liieny contained in his HIDk ^ hn with the 

eonvort Pablo Chilstiaiii, the teacher of Ihiymuiidus Martini, hcM 
l>i!fore .laymo I., king of Aragon ; it is trandAted into Latin, ami 
will be found, w ilh a mutilated ami otlierwise corrupt: text, in AVag- 
cn^ipM TeJft. hjtHxt .SVi/o;wi.' ( AUdorf, 1681, 4to), the Inrst and cheapest 
fifUtiou of the text and of the explanation of Isa. lii. 13 to liii. 12 
iKtiiig that of Dr Steinwhueiiler (Berlin, 1860, Svo). (9) Cablml- 
istic inalbir is contained in all Katiiban's works (notably, however, 
in the PentJi tench ’ and .Job) ; ho has also a rommentnry on the Sepfu‘r 
Ve^rah (Mantua, 1562, 4 to, ajui ropriiitH), (IG) Nachmanldcs waa 

^ NachmanideVs acuteneMs and honest^r are a snifident guarantee 
that the ihtAtr (Midntaht 15; Ewty, BnL, xxl p. 287), «o often 
quoted in his Pentateuch commentary ae a bona Jlde old book, eeiknot 
be a compoHiiion of his own time* as aome have of late 
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also a liturgical writer of emineiico. There aro extant b}* him .1 
pro.^j prayer for one going on a sea voyage ( Ve/die AVyi/i, Venice, 
1575, 4to), and a piece of religious ^xieti'y {Mclo Chofnajim, Berlin,. 
1840, Svo, pp. 30-41) for tho Malkhifjyoth (first part of the additional 
service of New Year) ; the latter is a rno.siajdb and betrays n perfect 
master lK>th in kabbalah and i>oetry. P’or a Hi>cciiucii of Aramaic 
poetry see his intio<luctory poem to Milh/tnwth AdmuxL (S. M. S.-S, ) 

llAMROUlLLK'r, chief town of an arrondisseincnt in 
tlie deiiartment of »Si‘inc-et-Oise, Kranc(‘, 30 miles soutli- 
we.st of Paris on tlie line to Urest, ia a small ])]ace of 5186 
inJiabit.'int.s, and ilerivcs its wdiole interest from the associa- 
tions connected with iho ancient c)iat(:(ni, which .stands 
Biirrouudial by a beautiful ]iark of 296r> aiTPS and a wide 
foiv.si dating from the Mth century. A great niachicolatod 
tow’or and stmie apartments with gooil wo(xhvoik still 
remain. The ganhms, ]>artly in Prench, i>artly in English 
.style, are pi<‘tnre.sqnc, and have an Mvenue of Ijonisiana 
c.y[)n\ss unique in Europe. The park contains tlie national 
.sheei>-farm, where the Hist Hock of merino sliccp in France 
w'as raised l.'ist century. IMie school of sliocp-farming is of 
recent foundation. Tfere, too, i.s the first military school 
erected for soldiers’ children. 

Originally a royal domain, the lands i»f Ramhoiiillet passctl in 
the l"4ih ci-nfury lo the Ii’Angcnm'.s I'amily, who liehl tin in for 
300 years ainl huilt tlie ••li.lli'aii. Kram is 1. ditul t.lo*re in ].‘'i47 ; 
and (.‘harh\s nnd (.allnaine de’ Medii i fiiiind a reliige in tlie 
<‘.hate,an in tlie wars of joligion, as Itc-ni v 111. did after iln'm. 
'riu* famoiiH iriarqiiisc <le Uamhonilli't is .scpMiat.rly noli«a il hrlow. 
(.'reat«*d a dm-hy and |M*(‘rage in favour of the duke of 'ronlou.se. 
sou of l.iouis NIV., Ramhonillet waa hubserpienllv bought and em- 
Isdlished hv Louis XVI., who en*eted a nuxU l farm, shrep estahlisli- 
inent, niur other bnild!iig.s. Tlie place was a hinjliijg->:i*f\t of 
Napoh fin I. and Charles X,, and it was here, that in 1830 the latter 
signed hi.s abdieatioii. 

RAMPiOlMLLET, Catherine be \'ivonne, Maiuji ise 
DK (1588-10(55), a lady famous in tlie literary liistory of 
France, was born in 1588. She was the daughter and 
heiress of Jean de Vivonne, marquis of Pisani, and her 
mother (liulia was of the noble Jloin.'in family of Savelli. 
She was married at tw^clvo yenrs old to ( ‘liorles dWngennos, 
vidamo of Lo ^Mans, and afterwards mantnis of Ram)»oniIlet. 
Her celebrity is due to tho salon or literary meeting- place 
which she established fi.s early as 1(508 in lhl^ Hole! de 
llainbonillet,— or, to givii it its jirojier name, tho Hotel 
Pisani, for !M. do Rambonilh t had shortly before his 
nuirriago sold liis family innnsinn. Madame do Uam- 
boiiillet not merely endeavonred to refine, the juanners of 
her guests ami gave .special attention to literary (.‘onversa- 
tiou, but also .seems to have taken great trouble to arrange 
her house for j^mqioses of reception, and i.s .siiid to liavc 
been tho first to ilevise suites of rooms through wdiich 
vi.sitors could move easily. The hotel w^as open for more 
than fifty years, and almo.st all the n>nre remarkable picrson- 
agea in French .society and French literature frecjnc.uted it, 
especially during the second quarter of the. century, when 
it w"a.s at tho lieight of its reputation. ’J'Jio ineident.s con 
nected with tho siilon of tho “incomparable Arthenice” 
(an anagram for Catherine which Issaid toliave taken two 
pKiets of renown, Malherbe and Kaxian, a whole afternoon 
to devise) are innumerable, and it w'ould be inqiossible to 
ryeount them in any space hero available. Among the 
more noteworthy are the .sonnet war betw^eeii the tTranistes 
and tho Jobistos — [lartisans of tw^o famous sonnets by 
Voitnro and Bensevade -and the com[>o.sition by all tho 
famou.H yioets of the day of tho Gmiiande xU Jvlie^ a collec- 
tion of poems on different flowers, addressed to Julio 
d*x\ngenne», Madame de Rambouillet’s eldest dau^ter. 
Even more important is the rise of the Frjkneus^s,^ who 
owed their oxistenco to Madame de BambouiUep^ aialoTt 
and influence* These ladies— wHo are r^tudly x^reai^^ 
in the memory of posterity by MoliWs 
a^ad by Mademoiselle de wK^^^ 
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tHiar- insisted on a ceremonious gallantry from their suitors 
ami friends (thougli it seems from Talleinamt’s aiTount 
that ]>raetieal jokes of a mild kind were, by no means 
excluded from the Hotel de JianilK)uillei), and especially 
favoured an elalx^rate and quintessciieed kiutl of colloquial 
and litemry expression, such as at the end of tlic IGth 
and in the earlier part of the 17tli century was fashionalde 
throughout Europe. The immortal 

was no doubt directly levelltMi not at the Hotel de Itam- 
bouillet itself but at the nmnerons coteries which in the 
(*ourse of years (for tlie. salon had l»een ojien for more than 
a generation when MoUcres pieve, which was patronizc<l b^^ 
the rctil Precieiises themselves, appeared) liad sprung up in 
iTuitation of it. Jlut the satire did in truth toncli the 
originators as well as the iniitatvns, the former more 
closely pcrliaps than tiny pona-ived. Tlie Hotel do Itain* 
l)onillet continued open till tin? rleath of its niislress, 27th 
December IGGo, but latterly it lost its peculiar position. 
It bad no doul)t a very considerable intlueiice in liringing 
about the classicizing of Frcinh during tlic 17th century, 
though the litci-ary w'ork W’itli wliich it is cljic-fly idcntijictl 
was of aji older s«;hool than that of the age of I^ouis XIV. 
proper. 

'flic I'liicT original am lioiitii-s rosjMa lisig ATailjuiif tie R.imhouillct 
ami her srt siro 'ralliMnniit ilos in liis irths ami Soniaiz^ 

ill his pi'i't urn ti>i ii't ti»s Pn.'rir/tsrs. Many wriU-rs have 

^]n• among ulmm MM. (V»a>iii, IJvit, ami J.>o P.urtht'lriDv 

ih'sri Vt* s[H‘ci.'il iiiioUinri. 

ItAMIvX I.', .Ik AN IhiimncK ^ (1(5^:1-1704), mimical 

theorist and I'oinposer, was \H*Yn at Dijon, 2otU Soptemla r 
IGS.'b Mis niusiiMl i<lu<*a( ion, ]»ajtly in conserjueuce. of 
his fiitlier's desire to prepari^ him for the magistracy, still 
more through hi.s own w’ayward disposit iem, was of a very 
desultory cliaracter ; but his talent manifested itself at a 
very early ago. lii 1701 his father sent him to Milan to 
break oli* a foolish love match. J»ut he learned little in 
Italy, and soon jctnnied, in company with a wandering 
theatrical manager, for whom lie played tlie second violin. 
Ho next .settl«;d in Paris, where Jio jmblished his Prrmi*fr 
/siiu't' de Pterins dt> in 170(1. In 1717 he inaxle 

an attenq^t to obtain the appointment of organist at the 
church of iSt l*aul. Deeply annoyed at his uuexjKa’ted 
failure, he retiriid for a time to Lille, whence, however, 
he sofm removed to ( 'lerm'.)nl-Fcrrand, w here he succeeded 
his bn»thcr as organist at the cathedjal, and here it was 
that his true art-life began. 

Jlurniiig with ^lesire to renietly the iiiipoi fection of his 
early education, llamcau now diligently studied the writ- 
ings of Zarlino, Descartes, Mersenne, F. K irclier, and t^ertain 
other well-known authors. He Jiofc only mastered their 
several theories but succeeded in demonstrating their weak 
j>oints and substituting for them a system of his own, 
which, notwltlisbindiiig its manifest imjierfection, w^as 
b.*i.se(l u[»on firm natural principles, and ultimately led to 
dis(!overie.s of the utmost possible value to musical science. 
His keen insight into the con.stitution of certain chords, 
which in early life ho had st^dit^d only by car, enabled 
him to propound a series of hypotheses, many of which 
are now' accepted as establislied facts ; and, if, in his 
desire to carry out his system to a logical conclusion, he 
was sometimes tcmpteii into pal|>able and dangerous error, 
it was only in obedience to the law^ which invariably 
renders the inventor of a imw theoiy blind to the stnblKirn 
facts Avhich militate against its universjil ap[>lication. 
His theory was based upon an instinctive antici|>ation of 
the discoveries of modern science. MTiilo the older con- 
trapuintists were perfectly satisfied with the law’s which 
l^cglitlated the x^elodious involutions of their vocal and 
itistruni^ntal pairto, Bapieiin deinonstrated the possi bility 
up P fundamental bass, 

■ by 'tfiber.” " '' ■ 


and of using that harmony as an authority for the enact- 
ment of whatever laws might l»c considered necessary for 
the guidance either of the eontnijmntist or the less ambi- 
lions general conipostjr. And in this he first explained 
llie distinction betw'ccn two styles, wliicli, in defereuce tr» 
the views expressed l.> y a popular critic of th«' piv.sciit day, 
have been called the “horizontal and vi-rtical .systems,'’ 
tlie “ jiorizontal system *’ ln*ing tiuit by w hich the older 
eontrapuniists regnlatetl the. onwartl riu»li«ui of tlieir .several 
parts, and the “vertieal system *’ that VNhich con.sl rncU an 
entire ]»assago lait of a single harmony. J-'rom fundaineiit-ii 
harmonics In: pas.sc<l to inverted chords, to wliicli lie was the 
first to call attmiion; and the value of Ihi.s di.<*o\ery fully 
compeiij^ites ft>r his (•vroncf>us tlieory cimccs ning tin:* chorils 
tif the eleventh aiul the great (.leg/, “added ') sixtli.- 
Panjcau first .set forth his in^w' tlicmy in Ids de 

V lltirmorde (Paris, I 722). ami fnllowe^l it ii]) in his Xnurenu 
St/steme (172f>), ( nm ( Wd/), Dviunnstra 

fitiit (17 7>0), and Xourf-Hrs Prffr.rhtft.s ( I 7 d2 ). I liit it w as iu»t 
<»nJy as a theorist that he became fainons. Petmning to 
J\ins ill 1722, lie first atiracti:»l attention by com[»osing 
.stiiiie light dramatic [»ic(?e.s, and then .■'.linwed his nral 
jiowtys in hi.s first great 0[iera, I/i/tpo/t/ft rf founded 

on Ihndne'.s Phidre^ um.l ja-oduced at the Academic in 
17:ld. d'liough this work wa.s violently np|>nsi-d b^^ the 
admirers of Lully, wlioso ]>arty s]drit excntually '-tiricjl nj) 
tlie famous “giicrie dcs l>onfl(»ns,'’ liamcan’s g* niu.s was tt>o 
brilliant to tramplcil under foot by an c|dn'nicral faction, 
a in I hi.s ultimate triumph wins n.ssurcd. lie rdtciwards 
produccil inure than twenty operas, liie iiH>.st .sins-e.s.sfii] of 
whi(‘h were lhtrdnnu.% Cusinr ei Ptfthn\ A#.«f Jttdrs (tid- 
fOffrfi, and La Prineesne de A^o'u/vv. Honours wore now 
showered upon him. He was appoint**d coudnct<»r at the 
<>l M‘ra (’oiiiicpic, and the dirts tors of tin: opera granted 
liim a pension. King ]j«>uis X\\ appointed him composer 
to the court in 174."), ami in 1704 ln»m»iirc«l him with a 
patimt of nobility and the order of Saint .VJlcliacl. Pmt 
tln'se la..st ]»rivilegc.s were granted only on the esc of Jii.s 
dcalli, which took ])lace in Paris on 1 21h Septemher 1704. 

liAAJl'ISFS ((rcii. xlvii. 1 1 ; Kxrxl. xii. ,27 ; Num. xxxiii. 
3), or, WLtli a slight change in tlu: vowd points, 1L\ amsK!^ 
( Fa'u<L i. 11), the name of a di.strict ami town in l.ower 
Kgyiit, is notable as aH’orrling tlie mainstay of the current 
tlieory that King llamescs II. w:is the pjmraoli of the 
oppre.ssion ami Ids succc.ssor Menptali the pli.'iraoli of the 
exodii.s. Tlie actual facts, ]iow't*vcr liard ly justify -so large 
an inference. 41ic first three [la.s.sagcs eitt-d above arc all 
by the laiestly (po.st-exile) author ami go togctlicr, Jac:ob 
i.s settled by lii.s stm .Joseph in tlie land of Harncses and 
from the .same Hanie.st‘s the exodus naturally takes ])Iace. 
The older narrative speaks not of the laud of Pann sc.s but 
of the land of f ioshen ; it .seems prol>Rble, therefore, tliatthe 
later author intcrprel.s an ob.solcte term by one current in 
hi.s ow n day, jii.st Us tlic Se]»tuagint in den. xlvi. name.s 
instCiid of (jroshen Heroopolis and tlic laud of Iiame.se.s. 
HeRK)poli.s lay on the canal connecting the Nile and tlie 
Ped Sea, ami not far from the head m the latter, so that 
the land of rianie.se.s must be .siuight in V ady Tuinilat 
near the line of the nuMlcrii frcsl»wat(‘i* canal. In Exod. i. 
11, again, the stonj-cities or ar.scnals wliicli the Hebrew’s 
built for Phanioli are .specified as I’ithoui and Itaam.ses, 
to which LXX. add.s Heliopolis. Pi thorn (the city of 
the goil Tnm) is probably the Patumus Herod, ii. 
158, which also lay on the canal, so lierc again WAdy 
Ti'iinfJAt is the district to which w-e are refen*eil. Hut did 
the Israelites maintain a continuous recollection of the 
names of tlie cities on which they were forcrul to build, or 
were these names rather added by a W’riter wdio knew' whnt 
fortifie d plac es were in his own time to be seen Jn WiUly 
^ farther <mi th is siibjSctT •h'o voI. xvii. |». 92. 

XX. - 34 
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TiiniilAt? The latter is far the more likely case, when we 
consider that the old form of the story of the Helirews in 
Egypt is throughout detieicfit in precise geographical data, 
as might be exi»ectc<l in a history not committed to writing 
till the Israelites liad resided for centuries in another and 
distant land, llie p<:»st- exile or priestly author indeed 
gives a dotaikftl route for the ex^xlus (which is lacking in 
the ohler .story), but he, wc know, was a student of get:e 
gmphy and might sui>i>linncnt tradition by what he could 
gather from traders as to the craravan route.s.^ And at all 
events to argue lliat, because the Hebrews worked at a city 
named after Raineses, they <liii so in the reign of the 
founder, is false reasoning, for the Hebrew expression 
might otjTially In* iistul of repairs or new works of any kind. 

It apiiears, lio\v<?vvr, fioin V'. iiiaiiis .inti insi viptioiis th.it U.aiiit si's 
II. dul nuild in AVful y Ti'mijiat., ♦■sjuM-iiilly at T«‘ll jMaskhuta, wliii h 
f.t‘4»siius therefore idoulilied with tin* llaaiiiscs of Kx'ocliis. Thi-< 
idontiheation is <:onnneinor:»to'l in the jiaim* of the .adjun-nt rail- 
way station. But refinit (ix«’a vat ions on tho spot have liroiight to 
ligt)t further inscriptions, on th»^ gi*onnd of which Navillo inakos 
the rniiiK those of Pithom and fnrihor idrnlilies I'ithoin with the 
liter llcroapolis. The identity of I?itlioni and lh*px»]K>ljs is als<i 
fiivourc<l hy conipai i'ion of tlo' LXX. a/nl the Coptic of ticn. xh i. 
28. Adi'. Is. Nn villi*. Tin' Sh f ^ nf f* It hum and ih-' llunL:. of tJa' 

Ijondon, i s 

JIA M ICSWA R A M, a small island situated bet ween 
Ceylon and liulia, at Iho entrance of ]^alk Strait in the 
(bilf of Mannar, in 9’ IS' X. hit. and 70 ' 22' K. long. It 
is alamt 14 miles long l>y o wide, is low ami samly, and fcir 
the most part uncultivated. The cstiniuted pu[»ulalion of 
the i.sland i.s about 14,000. It cont-iins one of tin?, most 
venerated Hirnbi shrines, founded, aceording to trudiii<»n, 
by Rama liimself, Avliieh for centuries has been the re-sort 
of tiiousiuids of pilgrims from all parts of India. To the 
south of this great temple there i.s a freshwater lake 
about 3 miles in circumb reiicc. At the wc.stern extremity 
of the i.slaml is the .'^mall ljut busy jiort of Pambain, which 
gives its name to tlie channel between India and Ceylon. 

Uiimcswiirain island is the. first link in the cliaiu of islcis and 
roi’ks fanning A^lam’s liridgo, Cenlogicnl cvid»*nco show'.s that 
this gajj w.'i.s onco bridgisl hy a conUniiou.s i.stlnnus, which, accord- 
ing to the t.cinplc ivcunls, Avas hrcaclu'd hy a viehnit .storni in 1180. 
tlpcratiuns for rcinoviiig ihc obstacles in fho clmniicl, ainl for 
and widening it, wiric. brgun in 1838. The niain clianind 
has a iniiiiniuni depth of I t Icet ; its length is feet and its 

breadth 80 fc4-t. A second clniinicl to the souih, caMciI the ICilkarat 
PiLssiige, is 2100 foct long, l.">n feet wide, and is dredged t«» a tleptli 
of 12 feet. 

RAMMOHUN ROY. See Roy. 

RAMPHR, a native state of India, in tlio Rohilkhnnd 
division of the Nortli-AVeslern iVovinccs, lying between 
28‘"2<r and 29*10' N. lat. and lH>tAveen 7S\’->4' and 79" 3T 
K. long, it is Injiuidcd on the N. and AV. by tlio British 
district of ArnraddbibI, ami on the N.E. and S. E. l>y the 
district of liartdi. The country is level and generally 
fertile ; it is well watered in the nortli by the rivers Kosila 
and Nahitl ami in the south by' tho Kamgangtk It 
r.djoins tho TarAi on tho ma th, at the foot of the FTiniA- 
layas, and is exceedingly imliealthy. The total area of 
the state is 943 sipiare miles, with a population (1881) 
of 311,914 (males 282,339, females 259,533), of whom 
502,989 were Hindus and 238,923 Mohainimxljpis. 

Tho Tovenue of Kainpur in 1883-84 was Jt'l (57,031 and the 
onliii.^ry an mml expend iinro £100,134. sugar, Jiidcs, and a 

kind of damask ar«? tlio principal expjrts,- and the in]]jort:a coiiij»ri>M5 
elephants, .English cloth, and groceries and salt. During the 
iiiutiay of 18r>7 tho iiaw ah of IMmpur rciKhrcd innmrtaut services 
to tho British, for Avhich In* received a grant of land assessed at 
£12,852 ill j>*n |)etuity, b/sides other honours. 

RAAIlPITR, capital of tlio al>pve stato, standa nn the 
left Itank of the Kosila in 28"' 48' N. lat. and 79*' V E. 
long. ; it in surrounded by a belt of l>amboo treee and 

V Ki*om th^ position of the word« It is even not 'unlikely that 
** Piilioni and Haanuiafl may be the odditlon of a T«!dfteU>r» funl tfluit 
. tim ft]%t antbor of £^6d. L H only spoke gei»tti)ly of 
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Inrushwood, with a low' ruined parapet, and ia the real 
dence of the nnwrab, 'w1k> represents the Kohilla chieftains 
of liohilkhaml. A lofty mosciuo stands in the market 
place ; the streets are densely crowded together and princi 
pally’ built of mud. The ]K)pulation of the town in 1881 
mimhered 74,250 (males 36,355, female.s 37,895); it is 
famous for line shawls and damask, which ai’e exported to 
all parts (»f India. 

HAAfPHK BEITLEAH. See RAjsNAHf, mfprn, p. 261 

RAMSAY, Allan (1686-1738), author of tlie (Ui^fJe 
Shiphi^rtf a jviistoral drama tho Lowland Scot(.'h <lialcct, 
was born in J^inarkshiro hi 1686. An Kiliiiburgh barlx!r 
set agoing tlie literary movement in Scotland that cub 
miriated in tlie ]>oelry' of Puirn.s. nds jieasant-poetiy i.s 
often s]>oken of a.s if it wore a spontaneous imligenous 
product, but tlic liarve.=>t that ri]iened tow'ards the close of 
tin? 18tli century had its .seed-time earlier, and the seetls 
were imported from England. Allan Rain.say was a 
pea.'=‘ant by birth (altln>ugh he claimed kin.slii[> 'with tlie 
noble family' of Dalhousie) - the son of a manager of lead- 
niines in Lanark.shire ; but the coni itry’-bred lad wn.s trans- 
planted to a town, laang a|)prenticc(l at the age of fifteen 
to a barber in bMinl»urgh. In this calling he .somehow' 
made the actpiuiiitancc of a }»aml <>f Jacobite young gentle- 
men of literary tastes, was admitted to tlie convivialities 
of their “Easy Clul*,” and formally adjudgctl ‘'a gentle- 
man.’’ Tlie basis of the cinb seems to lia\e Vict.m literary, 
the members taking famw names of celebritic.^- -Buchanan, 
Roece, BiekersUdf, and sf) forth. Ramsay^s name was 
Ricker.statf, nnd tho fact is of some importance as .showing 
how' he was lironght into r*ontact with the discii.ssion of the 
theory of piastoraJ poetry among tlio London wits of the 
time. RaiiiSiiy ’s connexion vvitli the Ka.sy Llnb lay between 
1712 nnd 1715, and in the course of that jx^riod ixx’uiTcd 
the dispute alxiut ]*a-storal ]x»etry occasioned by the great 
piildicatiori of Po[>e\s \Vlwh<}r (see Pope). The 

(tiuirdian for 7tli A|>ril 1713 (No. 23) contained a de.scrii>’ 
ti«ui of a true j»a.«toral poem, winch was aflerward.s realized 
by Ramsay in the (rentU Shnjdtt rd with such si.Tnpnlous 
fidelity in every detail that the criticLsin might fairly^ be 
described as the recipe fi'oin wliich the [.loein was made. 
Tiicre Ls not a clearer case in literaiy history of the inliii- 
euco of criticism on creation ; Rarn.say’s great pastoral - 
and it w'oll deserve.s the epithet Ava.s the main outcome 
of the prolonged discussion of that kind of i>oetry l>y the 
Queen Anne w its. “ Paint Die manners of actual rustic life/’ 
said the Guardhm critic to tlie poet, “ not the manners of 
artificial shepherds and sliejfihenleases in a fictitious golden 
age ; u.se actual rustic dialect ; in.stead of satyrs and fauns 
and iiymplTus intrcxiuce the .sui>ematutal creatures of modern 
suj»€rstition.” 'Diose jn-ccejits Hainsay diligently olxscrved, 
and the result W'as that hi.s Gentle t^hepherd not only 
attracted attention among the learned stiulents of poetry as 
a literary curiosity, tlKi first genuine x>a.storal after ThoO' 
critus, but at once liecaine a favourite and a living force 
among the peasantry in w'hose dialect it wan written and 
for w'hoso characters it famished ideal nuxiels. There wras 
hanlly a farmhouse in Hcotland in which a cojiy of the 
jiocm was not to lt>e found, and the moral force of tho ideal 
exhibited in the hero Patie may Ik? traced in the character' 
of Bums and many another »Scottish peasant-bard in whom 
ostentatious liljertinism is not redeemed by the same genius 
From a moral jK>int of view a better exemplar than Ram- 
sayr^s ideal hero might well have been desired. The poet- 
lauroAte of the E^y Club took his moial tone. fn>m tl^ 
poets of the Restoration, with whom his Jacobite boon qom- 
jiahioDs were in full sympathy ; and thtza tikrough tbh geaisJ, 
convivial, quick-witt^ and slity humbrona 
of tba Reatomtion pa4»Mid 

peMitntfy - battle witif " 
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The Oenth Sliepherd is the only ]>roduction of llamsay’s 
fcimt lias nmch claim to remembrance. Ilia lyrics for the 
most jKirt are jxior artificial imitations, adorned here and 
there with pretty fancies, but devoid of sincerity gf feeling. 
He is happier in hia humorous descriptions of charaiitcir 
ami occasional jiersonal jioems ; ‘‘ renriwiied Allan, canty 
callan,” as his admirers loved to call him, Inul a quick 
sense of tbo ridicnloua and a firm touch in the exhibition 
of what amused him. Once he had estnbii.shed a cliaracler 
fw a ^»oet lie al.»andone<l the trade of wig-making, set u[> as 
a bookseller, and was the iirst to start a cireiiUiting library 
in vSootlaiul. From his slio]i in High Street oj»posite Nidtlry 
Street lie issued his incidental poems in Ijroadslicets, and 
Tnai.lo a volume of them in 1721 , and another in 1728 . 
'Fhe nucleus of the Shf^pherd laid in sepai-ately 

issued ]>astoriil liialogues j i-oinid tlicse the complete drama 
was built and [uddished as a nyIioIo in 1725 . As a col- 
leirt^ir, editor, imitator, and jiublisher of old Scottish jKMjtry 
Ramsay gave an impetus to vernacular literature at iwist a.s 
givat as that given by liis principal original ])oem. His 
Teti Tuhlit Mli>rvUiuuf^ publislicul in 1721 , for which Knglish 
as well as Scottish jwicts and inoderns as well as ancients 
were laid under eontribution, Avas extrcjncly popular ; and 
liis Krcrtfnen ( 1721 ), a collection of poems writbui prior 
to IdOt), was the |>n.(*iir.sor of Rislmp j/i rcy\s lu Jupft'.s in a 
similar field. A eolleetion of /"oA/cx, juiblislied complete in 
j 7 .'i 0 , part original, part translatetl from La Motto and fja 
Koiitaine, was Hamsay's last literary work, but he livetl to 
an advanced age, dying in 1758 , tlie year lafore the birth 
of jhirns. One of the speculations of tln^ tmlightened and 
fiitrr]in..siMg man of business was a tJieatre, which was 
o|ien(Ml in 173 t>, but .s<»ou shut up by the magistrates. 

A cojiiplrtii rditioa uf liiiiiisiiy's |k>(Juis was issued by A. (Gardner 
ill 

RAMSAV, ArjiAX (1713 178 -J), portrait-jiaiuter, the 
C'ldesl sou of the author of 7 V/c Sbtphfird^ was 

born at Ivlinburgh about 1713 .‘ Vb.ims;iy mauifosled an 
attitude for art fnmi an early porkxl, ami at tlio ago 
of twenty wo timl him in Loudon .stiulviug uiub'r tlie 
Swcdisli painter Hans Huyssing, ;md at tlie »St Martin’s 
Lane A<*ademy ; and iji 1730 he Kdt bn' Rome,, wJieny he 
worked for thre»i years under Solimeiia ami Imperiali 
(Feniamlih On hi.s return lie settled in Kdiidairgli ; and, 
having attracted attention by Ids head of Forbes of 
Culloden and kis fulidengtli of tlie duke of Argyll, lie 
remov’eil to lAmdon, where ho Ava,s patronized by the <liike 
of firidgewater. His pleasant manners ami A ariiKl ciillure, 
not less than bis artistic skill, eontril)uted to render him 
jKipubir. Tn 17 d 7 the Scotsman was appointcil to succeed 
Shake! ton as principal painter to His Majesty ; and sv> 
fully employ c<l Avas he on the royal ]K)rtniits which the 
king was in the habit of presenting to ambassadoi's and 
colonial gi>vernoi-s that ho Avas forced to take arlA^antagc 
of tlio services of a host of assislants —of whom JhiAud^ 
Martin and Philip Reinagle arc the best kuowui — ujam 
the minor portions of his Avorks, and sometimes on the 
faces themselves. His life in Lomlon was A%'irietl by 
frequent vi.sits to Italy, Avhere he ocempieM himself more 
in literary and antii]uariau research than with art. But 
at length this j)rosj>erons career came to an end. The 
l«inter’s health Avaa shattered by an accident, a dtsloiTation 
of the right arm. With an unflinching pcrtinaxdty, Anhicli 
W 6 can understand when we see the firm set resolute 
mouth of his own }x>rtrait, be struggled till he had com- 
pleted a likeness of the king upon which he was engaged 
at the time, a nd then started for his belovini I taly, leaving 

V Mims to he aome dabtety u to the exact dale : the brothers 
iMgsave^ in their Cmivrif d/ give the daie as 1709, while 

■-.MMtmik'. fi-. as 17.18^- ■a-.yaf; / ' , . enw^ jMMwtaied by 


l>eliiiid him a series of fifty royal ^Kirtraits to l>c completed 
by his a.s.sistaiit Reinagle. For several yo^rs he liiigtidl 
ill the south, his constitution finally broken. He die*! 
at Dover <»n the lOtli id August 178 L 

111 his art Rjiinsay paid the ixMialty of jK)pul:inty : the tjuality 
of tlio work whir- h bi*;irs his tuijiio siitfiTCtl Iroin hi.s uiiroiriil ting 
;Lssi«luity as ;i l oml -painter aiul tVoiii his unsparing oinplovnu-nt 
of as.sistiiiils. Among hi.9 most saiisfuetory prodinrtions arc sorno 
of his earlier uiios. surli as lln‘ lulblenglh of tlio duke of Argyll, 
and tlic iiiuiurous bust- portraits of Scottisli gentlemen ami thoir 
ladic.H wliii'h In; cvtiriited 1 m fore .s<;ttliug ill London. They aoi 
lull of lx>tli grata; ami imlividiiality ; tin* fiuilurfs sliow* irxeolleut 
(lraiightsmaiishi[> ; ami tlie tb-sli - paint log is fiini ami .sound in 
inethoil, though freniieiit.l v ti-udiiig a lit tie to haidiie.ss ami opacity. 
IHs full leiiglii of Lady Mars (!ukt: is an esp i lall y olegant te.malo 
]M»rtrait, remarkable for tin.* skill and delii rn v with which tlm white 
Siiliii drat> 4 *ry is maiiagiMl while in the portrait of his hrowu-eyed 
wife., the r-biost daiiglitiT of Sir Ab xaiidiT Idiidsay of Kvelick, ill 
the Scottisli ^Jiitional tiallerv, sve h.Hve .'i Imvss ami tenderness 
whieli shows tbi: ]iairiter at liis liighesl. 'flii.-n last ti.imed work 
shows the iiiHuem-i* of T'lvm h art, an iMlliicni*». wliidi help^-il 
g;roatly to form the ]»ractioc of Raui'say, and which i.^ ••veu mon- 
•doarly vi.sil>le in tin* large colleetit)!! of his skctdios in the ]ioS' 
.^ossion of tlie Koval Seotiish Academy and the Hoard of Trust ces, 
Kdinbiirgh. 

RAMSAY, Axukkw' AlifirAKL (108(1-1 7 13), romnioujy' 
I called tlie “ ( ’lievalicr lbnri.sMv/’ avIk» av:is l>«>rii at Ayr. 

; Scotlami, on Dtli d.-Muiury is iioteworfliy a.s having 

j lu c'ii among the few writers not of Fromdi birth Avho are 
I mluiitted by French eriiii’i.sni to have Avrittoi in FrencJi 
j Avith purity and selK)l;ir.shii». Ham.s;iy vi.sited France com- 
i paratively early and came under the inlluence of Fenelnn, 

! which lufvle liim a convi.rt to Ibnnan ( atliolirism. He 
i hehl several inijxwtant tutoishijKs in his mlopted c«;>untry, 
the chief of which Avas tlie cliargo of Prince (’harles 
EdAvani and tlie future cardinal of York. His biographers 
mention with sur[u iso the conferring of an honorary degree 
i upon him by the university of O.xford. 'Hie claim \va.s 
I nominally his disciplesh ip to Fcucb>n, but in n^ality lx*youd 
j doubt his coiim^xiou Avith the daceddre party. He died at 
♦St (cermaiu-eii-Laye (Seiue-el (')isc) (ui (ith May 1713. 

Uain.say'.s priiu ijKil work was tin; 7’rarr/s of' (liomlou imd 

Hari.s, 1727 ), a b<»ok r <>mposc<l in {iv«.>wcd iTnit.itiMfi of 7% htagor. 
He also edited 7\‘}f inoqrit' il,s*df with an introibn.’i ion, and wroto 
an Kstiiii f/t'. Pohliqifr. (.ui ilie in im iplcs of his ma.stor and a fUsfvit t: 

hi / ♦> rt dm Ihf cntfjm t/r Fcio lott^ b»^si■lc.s a partial biogiviplo' of 
3*iircnm.», some in Knglish. ami other mi-Jccllii neons woik.s. 

RA.MSAY, J>\vm (17 11)-18|5), Anicncan phy.sician and 
Iiistorian, wa.s the sou of an Iri.sli emigrant, and Avas born 
in Lancaster county, JYiiii.sylA*ania, on 2d April 1749. 
After graduating M.D. at PemiSA Ivani.i Fnivcr.sity in 1772 
he settled as a idiAsiciau at Charleston, Avhcrc he obtained 
an cxtcn.sivo ]»racticc. Ituring the re\ olutitmary war lie 
servetl as a fiehi- surgevm, and in 1770 he became a ineni- 
ber of the South Carolina legislature. Having acted a.s 
one of the ‘"council of sjifcty ■' at ( havleston, ho Ava.s on 
the capture of that city on 27tli Augu.st 1780 .seized by the 
Briti.sli as a liosbigc, and for nearly a year was kept iu 
confinement at St Augustine. From 1782 to 178fi lie Avas 
a iiiombei' of Congress. His interest in the revolutionary 
struggle led him to devote his leisure to the preparation 
of several historical Avorks on the .subject, a ml in 1785 he 
published in two volumes of RtVidtifion in 

Carolina^ in 1789 in tw'o volumes HUtory of t/i^ 
A9n^rimn .Revc»luli*m, in 1801 a Lift of IVuMriyfon^ and 
in 1809 in two volumes a J/{j<fof*y tf Sovf/t C^irolino, 
Ho was also the author of .several minor works. He died 
at Cluirloston on 8th May 1815 from a wound inflicted by 
a lunatic, lliii- II i^tory of tJu: UniUd States in 3 voLs. wa.s 
published postlmmously iti 1816, and forms the first three 
volumes of his llnfverml HivU>ry Aniefdcanizedy published 
in 12 vok, in 1819. 

BAMSDEN, JjssaB (1735-1800), astronomical instru- 
ment maker>.Mras bom at Salterbcbl4e near Halifax, A'ork- 
ahir!% in I.73S, He in 1755, and waf 
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Bhortly afterwards Injund apjncntioe to a nmthenmtical 
instrument maker. He afterwards started business on Ins 
own account and fu’fiuired great <r(^lebrity as an artist. 
He died on otJi Novern)>er ISOO. 

s] tx i:<lily w:is Jiviil»'<l < iivli*s, wliirli TK?gan to super- 
scile (lio f|u;nlijnits in atxnirs towards llic (‘n«l ot tiic ISth 

rontury.' Ilis most iclrlinitatl work was a vortical oircle, 

whicli was ‘iiiisliod in 178i> and was us<mI l»y IMazzi at Palorino in 
ooiistriiotin^ Ids woll-ktnovii oaialoj^in? of stars. Ho W'us llic lirsl 
lo carry out in piar-tc-oa nicilioii of reading oil angles (first suggcst;c*l 
ill 1768 by tbc Inkc of Chanlncs) by mcasuriug the di.staiioo *»f tbo 
iinlox from tin* ncan-st tli vision lino by moans of a mioroim tcr sn ow 
wbicii movos one or two lino tliroads jilaoiMl in tbe bwnsofa mioro- 
st’Oj^c. Itijmsdoii’s transit iiistiumoiits wore tbo lirst wbirb wore 
illuniiiintod IhroULih the lu*llow axis ; the idea was siigg<*steil to 
Jiim by Professor Usslior in Dublin. 

KAMS(D'\'rK, a seaport and watering-place of Englainl, 
in tlie Isle of Tlianct, Kent, and a “ vill of tlie old ( 'iinpio 
Port of *Sand\vi<di, is linely situated bctwi'cn clialk < at 
the northern extreniity of Pegwell Day, on the TaohIoii, 
Chatham, and Dover ilailway, 70 miles e;isl-soiit]i-e;ist of 
London. It }>os.sesses a iiiie sLretcli of sand, and is iniirli 
frequented as a watering j dace. It fii-st rose into import- 
ance in the l>eginning of the IStli contniy tlirough its trade 
with I tiissia.. In 17 1 1) it was sclecb il as ;i Imrhoiir of refuge 
for tlie D'jwns, a ml the ('re<‘tioii of a [»icr iimlei* tlio direc- 
tion of Smcjilon was hegmi in 1787. 'Plui liarlunir lias 
l>ocn inij ►roved at various jieriods, and now (1885) covers 
an art'!! of “• 1 ncri-s, enclosed hy tw*o piers, one about 1200 
and the (jlIu r about l/iOO fe('t in lengtli, acconiinutlation 
being all’ordcil for as many as 400 siiil. 'Plnj limits of the 
port were i‘.\temled in 1882. A eonsiilcrable 8liip)»ing 
lra<le in coal and provisions is carried on, and tben^ is 
.also a fleet of J.'iO vessels engaged in the NTortli Se^i lisimry. 

A fine ]»roTnenade |»ier was erecteil in 1881. The town 
possesses a town-hall ( I82»0\ assembly rooms, and exten 
sive bathing establishinciits. 'Pile church of St Deorge 
was built in 1821). I'bere is n small Homan Catholic 
•catluulral, built by Welliy Ihigin. The iieighb<»uring Peg' 
W'ell P»ay, fairuMl for its shrimps, is snpposisl to have been 
the scene of the landing of llengist and llnrsa, ami at 
ClifTa Knd ( Kbbs Meet) a immolitJiie cross marks the. 
liimling-place of St Angusline in 59G. On tho summit of 
Oseiigiil Hill, alxmt a mile to the west, of the town, a 
graveyard of the early Saxon settlers >vas distnvered during 
the cutting of tlie railway'. Haiusgate was incorporated 
as a borough in 1884. The p()|>u]a.tion t)f the urban 
sanitary district (area 2278 acres) in 1871 Avas 19,G10, 
and in 1881 22,083, or, incliidijjg 038 fishermen at sea, 
23,321. 

HAMThS, Pktki:, or Ptejiiie dk l.v (1515-1572), 

lt>gicmn, WHS born at flic village of Ciith in Picardy in 
the year 151. I. He was <h;scended from a noble family, 
wliich liad fallen, however, into such poverty that hi.s 
father earned his livelihood as a field- labourer. The early- 
death of his father increased Humus's difficulties in obtain- 
ing the education for whiirh he tliirsted. But at last his 
perseverance was rewarded by^ admission, in u menial 
capacity, to the college of Navarre. He worked with his 
hands by day and carried on liis studies at night. The 
reaetbm against scholasticism was still in full tide ; it was 
the transition time between tho old and the new% when 
the eager and forward-lwking spirits had first of ail to do 
battle with scholastic Aristot-elianism. In the domain of 
logic men like Diurentius V5tlla, Hiidolphus Agricola, and 
Ludovicus Vives, imbued with the spirit of the Renais- 
Kiince, hod already invoked Cicero against the barbarous 
I^atinity of tbe scliolaatie compends ; and, following the 
same prQtoty|>e, they bad t)roposed various innovations 
which tciided to assimilate logic to rhetoric. Ramus out- 
did his predecessors in the impetuosity of his revolt; He 
sigiializ^ himself on the occasion of taking his degree 
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(1536) by vi<'toriou.sly defending the daring thesis — Every ‘ 
thing that Aristotle taught is false. This tour de forvt 
was followed up by the publication in 1543 of Aristoidiav. 
Animndrer^ionea and Diolertinv. PtirtUion^Sy the former a 
criticism on the old logic and the latter a new text-l)Ook of 
the scieme. What arii substantially fresh editums of the 
J^iirtitionrs appeartui in 1547 as ln^titiiflone» Dinlt^rtinv^ 
and in 1548 as Srfioliv Duderlic^e ) his a French 

version of his system, is the earliest Avork on tho subject 
in the PrenoJi language. Meanwhile Ilainus, as graduate 
of the university, had ooenetl courses <»f lectures ; but his 
amlacities drew- upt»n him the determined hostility of the 
conservative party in philosophy and theology. He was 
aecaiscd of undermining the foundati»>ns of pliilosophy and 
religion, and the matter was brought l>efore the |>arlerm‘nt 
of Riris, and finally before the king. By him it wms re- 
ferretl to a eoinmission of five, who found Hainus guilty 
of having ‘‘acte<l rashly, arrogantly, and iinjuidently/' 
ami intenliet<!d his lectures ( 1 54 4 ). He witlnlreAv from 
Paris, but soon afterwards retnriu.d, the deeiee against 
him being cancelled through the inlbienee of tlie cardinal 
of Lorraine. In 1551 Henrv il. ap[»oiuted him iirofcssor 
of phi]osi>])by’^ and elo<p!ineo at the College <le France, 
Avliere for a considerable time he enjoye<l frt'e M*.ope for 
Ilis energies. His inecssiiut literary activity' is proved by' 
the fifty work. s Avhi(*h lie piiblislual in hi.s lifetime, to which 
luu.st bo added nine that apiieared after lii.s death. lu 
L5fiJ, however, the .slumbering enmity again.st Hamiis Avas 
siiddcudy fanned into flame by bis a<lo[»tion of Frotestant- 
ism. llo had to fieo from Paris for Jii.s life ; and, tluaigh 
he found an a.sy'lum in tho palace of Fontainebleau, bis 
hou.so Ava.s i>iIloged and his library biumed in his absencjt*. 
He re, Slimed his chair after this for a lime, but in 15f)8 
tim ]K>sitiou of afi'airs Aviis again .so tbr(‘iit<*ning that lie 
found it advisable to ask [s rinissiori to travel. He travelled 
maiidy' in Switzerland ami (lermany, residing some time 
in Basel, lleidc'llxTg, (h*neva, and Lausanne, and meeting 
eA’erywbere Avith ibe most flattering reception. Hoturuing 
to France, HamiiH at last fell a victim t(i the in\eterato 
hate of lii.s opponents: he |»erishe<l by' the hands of hired 
a.ssassifiH in the ina.ssacn^ of St l5art}ioh>me\v (1572). 

'Dm* logic of Hanins i'njr>y«Ml a gnat cclchiity for i\ time, nn«l 
there existed .'i .m’.IiooI «)f llarnisis Ixia.sting nuuu-rous adhereiits 
ill France, (lennany, aicl Tlolland. As late as 1626 llnrgeisdyrk 
tliviiles tho logii-iaijs of liis tlay into the Ari.stoleliaiis, tin* thunists, 
and the 8i‘ini-rt«iinis|:s, who endeavoured, like (.loelenius of Mar- 
burg, to ineiliiiti? between tlio <*oiit.eniling iiarties. Kamus’s works 
:ip|it*ar among the logienl text books of tfu? Si’ottish universities, 
and he was not without his folloAvera in Kngland in the I7th ecii- 
tuiy. There is even it liLtlo treatise tVoiu the hand of Milton, 
published two year.-< befuie his deatn, ealh'd Arliji Loylvtv. J*lnunr 
hiAfliUio ad PHri liavii Mcthotlunh connnnfda. It eaiinol. Ik? sjiiil, 
how’ever, that Bamu.s’s in novations mark aiiA' c];»och in the hi.story 
of logic ; and, though sonie of his a<hUtions have maintained their 
ground, he has mndi?- no contribution of fuiidanicutal importance 
to the s4-ien«*e. His rhetorical leaning is ^}4*cn in the doniiitioii of 
logic as till? *'ar« disscremli ” ; he inaintains tlmt the rules of logic 
may be better learnod from observation of tbe way in which Cicero 
]H;i'siiaih*d his licavers than from a atudy of tbe Oryanon. Tbo dis- 
tinction between natural and artificial logic, i.e., between the im- 
plicit logic of daily Hpcech and the same logit? made explicit in u 
Kystem, pnastMl over into tbe logical )miidlK>oks. Logic falls, acconl- 
iiig to Kamiis, into two ]>artH — invention (treating of tlie notion 
and definition) and judgment (eompHsing tho judgment 
syllogism, and method). This ill vision gave rise to tho jocular 
«iesignation of judgment or mother-wit a.s the **8W!unda Petri." He 
is, perhaps, most suggestive in his einondations of tho Kyllogisni. 
Ho iulmits only tho first throe figures, a.s in tho original Aristotelian 
schonie, and in hi.s later works lie also attac'ks tlie A'alidity of tho 
third figure, following in this the proceileiit of . Laureutina Valla. 
KBmu.s also the moilern fashion of deducing the from 

the jiosition of the middle tern iii the prautiiws, Instead of ba^ig 
them, as Aristotle does, upon the diifm'eht lehd^ett of the middle 
to the so-called major ana minor , tenm trlmW 

though Hamus teay he ellowed to |iave 
the t^olesonia fermetihttion 6if tkoi^t AvUrioh; lie 
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at a loss to see iho grotmila for lii« ptvteniious rlaim to sujwrscilo 
Aristotle by a now and indenondent syetetn. 

Sort WA«1<liiigti>ii • KastHH, JJe rf:tri Itnmi riia^ nrripfU^ fi7itlo:topJiu PftiiH. 
184K ; Chiirlf.'i l)e»iiiAZP, r*:tru8 liaviuHj proftfs»rur a?i CofU'gt kU Fmm. 
aCA »i vtnrt, PariR, IS04. 

n AMUSIO. The noble family of Ilamnsio — the .spelling 
arlopted in the ])nbIication of the X<inffr(iltmu though it is 
also writt.ert Kammisio, IMiamniisio, Uarinusio, Ae. was 
one of note for literary and ollicial ability during at least 
four generations. Jts original home was in Jtimini, and 
the munieipaUty of that city has within the hist few years 
set up a tablet on the town- hall bearing an inscri|»tion 
which may 1 k 3 thus rendered : “The municipality of Itiinini 
Jiere records the claim of their city to the faniily of the 
Hamusios, adorned during the loth and IGth centuries by 
the illustrious jurist ami man of letters l^aolo the el<ler, 
who rendered the Avork of Valturius, our fellow- citizen, 
into the vernacular; by the physician (lirohimo, a most 
siiecessfiil student of Oriental tongues, and the lirst to 
prc.si‘nt Knrope with a transhitiun of Avicenna; and by 
Oioviiimi Ihittista, Cf.»sniogra|dier to tlie Venetian republic 
and .secretary to the C’oiineil of Ten, avIio bo^picatlusl to the 
Avorhl that famous collection of voyages and traveds, n*- 
gavded in liis own day as a marvellous work, and still full 
of anth«>rity among all civilizetl nations/’’ 

I’xoi.o I'liK Hlokii (c. 1 I l.’l-I oOd), the first of those tlnis 
eommemoratetl, migrated in 1 loS from Kimini tV) Venice, 
wliere In^ ol»laine«l full cilizcn.slii[», studied law, and l>ecanie 
a mem her of the magi.straey, tilling the otli<.*es of c/Vv/c/o, 
of jiulieial assi^ssor, aial of criminal judge under various 
atlininistrators (d' the Venetian provinces on tlic' continent, 
lie continued, however^ to maintain relations with llie Mala- 
testa princesof his native city, and in loOd negotiated with 
them tin* cession of Itimini to the republic. Tlie wife of 
]\ni]o, bearing the singular name of I’omyris Macachto, l»ore 
him three sons and four daughters. Paolo died at Hergmno 
on null August loOti at the age of sixty tlin>e, and was 
hnrie<l in S. Agostino at Pmlua. Paolo was the author of 
a varic'ty of legal treat isivs ami the like, and also ]uibli>hed 
at \’erona in 1 1H3 both a I’orreeted edition and an Italian 
translation of a ^>iice famous In^ok, Vnffm'ias^ />c rc mildnriy 
dedicating both to Pamhdfo Malatesta <»f IJimini.^ 

( liiini.AMo ( I ir)0- 1 hSiJ), younger brother of Paolo, liad a 
notable history. After he lunl stmlietl medicine at Padua 
public suspicion was roused against him in conuexi<»u with 
the ileath of a lady with wliom lie had had some hne 
passages, and this mn so high that he was fain, by help of 
his brother Paolo, to whom he transf cried his pro]»erty, to 
make Ids esca])e (about 1 18 l-8.'5) to Syria ami to tiike iip 
his abode at Damascus. In 1486 he reinove<l to Peyrout, 
and died tlie same ye^a-r, killed, as the family chronicler re- 
lates, by a surfeit of “I’ertaiu fruit that Ave ivall antfe/l'i/ti and 
afhir.ocche^ Imt which in that country are knoAvn a.s w/f/z/vr- 
fraw'hiy' a title Avhich h'nglish sailors in sontlieru regions 
still give to apricots in the vernacular parajdirase of XV//- 
john^. During his stay in Syria (Pirolaino studied Arul»ie 
and made a new translation of Avicenna, or rather, w’e may 
assume, of some part of that aiithoPs medit*al works (the 
Canon ?), It was, hoAvever, by no means the first such trau.s- 
iatiun, aa is errtnicously alleged in the llimitii inscription, 
for the Canon had been translated by (lerard of C^reinona 
(d. 1187), and this version Avas frequently is.siied from the 
early press. Girolamo's translation was never printeii, but 
was used by editors of versions ptiblishexl at Venice in 1579 
and 1606. Other wwks of this questionable menilier of the 
house of Ramusio consisted of medical and philasophical 
tracts and Latin poems, some of which last were included 
in a..oollection published at Paris in 1791.^ 

^ Beth woflu an In tb« Bdtish M 

* < Arimln«n8is Cari^inai*' In Ithuirium Pot4arum 
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Gian TUi'TI.sta (1485-1 5.^7), the elde.st sou of Pa«»lo 
Ramusio and Toinyris Alacachio, Avas iKirn at Treviso in 
1485 (i^Oth June). Having been eilucated at Venice and 
at I’adna., at an early age he entered tlie public s<*rvice 
(15(>ri), becoming in 1515 secretary of the senate and in 
155:1 secretary «- 4' theGonneil of Ten. He also servi:d the 
republic in various missions to foreign states, c.g., to Roiin-, 
to Switzerlami, and to I'r.iiico*, tiviA'elling over much of the 
latter country by special <h;sirc of the king, l.onis XI 1. 
He also on scA end oet-.^sions filli‘d tin: office of r,tnfr//irr 
tfroude, fri 15’2t lie mnnieil l‘Vanci'M*Iiiiia, dangliter of 
Frances<»Q Navagen*, a noble, a pajial <lispt*nsation being 
required on ac(<>unt of lier being cousin to his mother 
l\>nivris. l>y this ljuly he hail nne son, Pa»»lo. In his 
old age Hauinsio resigne^l tlic secretaiwship ami. reliri.'d to 
the \ ilia Ramusia, a prvipi i-ty on the river Masanga, in 
tlie provini’e of l'a<bia, which liatl bi.*en bestioved on his 
father in 1504 In ri'cognilion of liis MU-viiM s in the acqiiisi- 
thai of Rimini the vt ar iM-fon*. Tlie ilelighrs. t.f tliis relreat 
are celcbr;:ile«l in the ]»oenis ami Jetti'rs of sexeral v>f (dan 
Rattista's friem.ls. He also possessed a h*ni.>ie at Pa<lua 
in the Strada del Patrianrato, a mansion imtcil for its 
painlriigs ami for its coIl(‘i tion of am ienl scnlpliire and 
inscriptions. These, too, are eommi’iiioniled by various 
writers. A few ilays before his death Ramnsio reinoMjd 
to (his limist? in Padua, ami tlu re died, lOtii Jiilv 1557, at 
the age (;f .seventy two. I!».^ was, liy his own elesire, buried 
at Venice, in tlie tomb wliii h In* liad made for his mother, 
ill iSanta Afaria ilelT Ort«i. His Axife's death laid oceiirreil 
in 1556, In tlio work c’alled Mnsrtnn M a 
(Venice, 1761, vol. i. pi. Ixiv. No. (!) tliere is reiu’esented 
a 16th rentnry medal of Itamusio, whieli h..t»ks a. genuine 
likene.ss, ami a )a*onze example of whi»li, withi'Ut the 
reverse, * is presei vt'd in St Mark's Jdbrai y, 'riiere Avas a 
portrait of him, ixq»i*e.sented as in conv ersation with .Andrea 
(Jradeiiigo, in the Sala del Maggior ( 'onsiglio, but in 1577 
this ]>ej-ishe<l in a lire, as did also a jjortrait <‘f his billier, 
Paolo. A ]»n>fessed ]K)rlrait of ( Jian Pat tista by Francesco 
Grisellini, in the Sala ilello S<*mlo, aiquar; to Ik*, like the 
companion piirtndt of Marco Polo, a w<»rk ('f fam y. A 
public nautical school at Rimini has williin the la>'t three 
years received from the (ioM niment the tille of the Isti- 
tiito Rainu.sio. 

Ramnsio Avas evidently a general favourite, ns he Avas free 
from pushing ambition, modest, and ingenuous, ami, if it 
be safe to jmlge from some of tJjc dissertations in liis 
Xariffutinniy must liave been adcliglitfid !*om]Kinit>n ; both 
lii.s friend Giuiiti and the Idstoriau (d\i>liuiaiii ^ sjieak of 
Iiim Avith the .strongc^st alTection. lU* had also a gn?at 
reputation for learning. Refore lie was thirty Aldus 
.Maimtius the elder ileilieated to him his c<lilion of Quin- 
tilian (1514); a feAV ytrars later (1519) Fram*cs<t> Ar»lano 
inscribed to him an edition of Livy, and in 15'JS Pernanlino 
Donati did the like with his i dition of Maerobiiis and 
Gensoririus. To Greek and Latin ami the mo(h rn lan- 
guages of southern Kurope he is said to liavc added a 
knoAvledge of “Oriental tongm's," but lliere is no evidence 
hoAV far this went, nidiss we accept as siieli a statement 
that he waa selectcrl in 1550 on account of thi.s accom- 
plishment to inve.sligate the case of tuie l)avi«l, a HebreA\% 
Avho, claiming to l>e of the royal limise of Judah, Avished 
to establish himself at AVuiice outside of the Ghetto.^ But 

® Tlu* reverse is an amorptious iiiap. Tliu l)Ook is in tho British 
Mnseutii. 

* /ter urn Ve/it'farum , , . /Thforia, bk. xiv. 

® lliiirnisioV nqiort on this Hebrew is j>re»crA*c»i in tlu* iliarii s of 
MfirciLs Sunudo, mid is priiiti*<l by Oigogns. It is cioinns. D;ivi<l 
represented bimself os a prince of the .Bedonin Jews who liaunt tho 
caravan-road l^etweeu Baiimscns and Me<lii)a ; he claimed to Im not 
only a great warrior covered with woiin^ but great alRo in tins law 
and lii the cabala, uqd to have been inspired by God to conduct the 
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llamusio had ‘witnosvsed from his ]x>yliood the unrolling of 
that great series of discoveries by J^ortugal and Spain in 
lilaftt and West, and the love of geography thus kindled in 
him made tiiat bninch of knowledge through life his chief 
study and doliglit. lie is said, with the assistance of 
friends touched hy tlie srinie fiaine, to have opened a 
school .for g(?ogra(>hy in his house at Venice^ And it 
appears from a letter addressed to him by his friend 
Andrea Xavagero, that as early as 1523 the prejiaration 
of material lor his gieat work lunl already }>egun. The 
task Jiad bee7i suggested and encouraged, as llamusio him- 
self states in a dc<lieutory epistle to the fainoiLs Uirolaino 
Fracastoro, l)y that scholar, his lifelong friend ; an address 
to the same personage indeed introduced each of the three 
volumes, ami in the first the writer speaks of his desire to 
bcMpieath to j>osterity, along witli his labours, “a testimony' 
to the long and holy friendship tliat had existed between 
the two.'* Tliey w(*rc contem]>oniries in the strictest sense 
(Harmisio 1485^1557, Fnwastorins 1 iH.T 1553). His corre- 
spondence, which was t»ftoii devoterl to the collection of 
new material for his work, was immense, anrl ein]»mced 
many distinguished men. Among th(»sc avIioso names 
have still an odour of celebrity ^^•ere Fra(\a.sloro, jiust tneii- 
tioned, Cardinal licinbo, Dainiaiio de (ioez, arul Sebastian 
Cabnt; airmng lesser lights, Vet(«»r Fauslo, Datiiel Ikirbaro, 
Paolo Maiiuzio, Andrea Navagtao, the cardinals (hisparo 
Contarini and (3regori<i Cort(;se, and the ]n‘*inter Tornmaso 
Ciunti, etlitor after llarnusio*s death of tlie Xamt/ftfioHL 
lk»h)re sj)eaking more particularly of tills work we may 
conclude the liistory of the family. 

J*A«»ho (CiKoL AMo ( lAsiMiir.) • (1532-1000) was the only 
<*hihl of Cian ilattista, and \>as born on 1th duly 1532. 
Like his father, ho maint.aino<l a largtj corrc.si>ondciico with 
many pm-sons of Icjirning and note. In 1541 Fiuucesco 
C*ontaririi, procurator of St M ark's, ])ro light from I Brussels 
a MS. of Yillidiardouin’s J/iMttrt/ o/ the •*/ Con- 

he [»resentod to the (.’ouncilof Tcm. In 
1550 they ])ul>Ucly orderetl its translation int<j l.iatin, and 
gixvo the commission to Paolo Kanniisio. His father also 
seems to have taken much interest in the >vc»rk, fur a MS. 
vermicular translation by him exists in the Marciana. 
Paolo*s iM.iok was not completed till 1573, many years 
after the father’s <leafh, and was in fact a paraphrase 
enlargerl from oilier sources, thus, aci onling to ( *igogna s 
questionable judgment, “ converting the dry story of V’ille- 
hardoniu into an elegant historical Avork.'* It 

was not published till lCi01>, nine years after PaoJo*s 
death ; nor AVas it ever really re])rinted, though it became 
the subject of a singular and unintelligible forgeiy. For 
Jacopo (latlareJIi, who Avas sent to Venice to buy books 
for Hiehelieu, having apparently prrK-ured tlie “ remaindcT 
copies, removed the title and preliminary jiages ami snli- 
btitutixl a fresh title Avith the date 1G34., and a iledication 
to his master the cardinal.- 

GiKor.AMo (IiusKrric (1555-ltil 1), the son of J*aolo, was 
bom at Venice in 1555. He entered tJie public service in 
1577, and Avas employed in connexion with various foreign 
missions. Tn IGOJ he published at Lyons tJic Fnmch 
text of Villehardouin ; and, liesidos an Italian translation 
of this f»ld historian (w1k> seems thxis to have furnishwl 
occujiatiou for tliree generations of llanuisios), he left 
beliind him a Sto/ in o Cronri^a di Mamima, a folio 

di.H|>erf«4jd tribes to ibo Holy Land and to rebtijld tli« toniple. In 
this view lie hud yisited I'resler John and the Jews in his kiitgklom, 
and then varions European €x>nntrieH. I):ivld was dark in oomplexroii, 
^*liko an Abyssinian,*’ lean, tliy, ami Arab-like, well dresaed and well 
attended, fall of preteiiHions to atipernatural cabaliatii.' knowledj^, iitid 
w ith euthnsiavtic ideas about his niisnin^^ wldUt the Jews recoded iiiia 
as a veritable idessiab. 

^ This person and bi« ion nftected tbe ipelUeg Kannmiou . 

^ Tn the Britiili Mnsentn^ 


MS. still in St Mark*B Library. He died at Padua in 
1611, and his posterity did nothing to continue the reputa- 
tion of the family, official or literary. 

We revert to the XnvigaHuni e Two volmiies only Averc 

publislK>d during the life of (ihiii liattista, a*o1. i. in 1550, vol. iii. 
Ill 155C ; vol. ii. did not ap[icar till 1550, two y ears after Ids 
death, dohiyiHl, ns Ids friend and printer T. Giunti explains, not 
only by lliat event but b}” a tire in tlio ]iriiitiiig-ofIie.e (Noveinbrr 
1557,'.. whieli di?stioyt*d a part of the iiiftteriiil which had liceii 
)>repaix;<L It Imd been Hatuusio’s intention to publish a fourth 
volume, eontiiiiiiijg, ji.s he mentions himseir. doenments relating to 
the Andes, and, as spiauirs jVoni one of the prefiice.s of tbuiui, 
others relating to explorations towards the Aiilaretie.** Ihunasio’s 
c#>l)eetion was by im ineaiKs the fn-st of the kind, though it was, 
and we may say on the whole c<»ntiniu^« to Ik-, the b-st. Even 
I l.M-fore tlie invention of the press such f:ollef:tion.s were known, of 
wliich that u\:tde by eertain Long John of Vpres, ubl>ol of St 
Itertin, iu the latter lialf oftlic 1-4 th century was ino.st meritorious, 
and affordiNl in its transeription a sjdetidid field for embrJJisliirieiil 
bv tho miniaturists, wliieh \vii.s not disregaixled. The lM*st of the 
)*rinted eollectioiw ln'foro Kaiiiusio’s was Uie Xovus Orhis, edited 
at Ihisid by Simon Cryiiiviw in and ivi.s.sueil in 15iJ7 ami 

1555. Tlii.s, however, ciui boast of no discjuisilions nor of inueb 
editorial judgment. Raniusio’.s eolleetioii is iu these n?s[K^et.M far 
superior, a.s well na in the variety and fulness of its matter. He 
spared no j>ain.s in nin.-i.-iekiug Italy and tho Si«iiiisli peiiin.^ulii for 
euntributious, and iu traijKlating them when needful into the niey 
Italian of his day. SoA'eral of the piet'es are very rare in any other 
sliafKi than that exhildted in Rainu.sio’s collection ; several b(‘siMcs 
of inijiortuiiee - «•.//., tho invaluable travrJs of IhiilKisa iiml Pigitfeit.a's 

aciouiit of Arngeilan’s Aoyage wen; not ]»ubJiclv known in ;inv 

ccunplcte form till the nre.si-nt ccntuiy. Of two imjKutaut articles 
at iea.st the originals li.avc Tle^’er beiii olberwiso piinlcd or dis- 
covereil ; one of these is tl»e Sninmarg of oil the Ktngtloms^ ( *illrs, 
nod jYntions from thr Unl Sea to China, a work tran. -elated fioin the 
I Portuguesci, ami dating apparently from about 15iJ5 ; the. other, 
the ixniiarkable KamiKsian rcductioji of Makco l*oi.o uy. r, ). The 
Prtfationfy Rsjmsititnie, and 2nrhuirnr,j(>ne, which piece! !»> this v«!r- 
sion of Marco Polo’s bo<>k, are the best and umpb*sl evamplc.s ol 
Ibiinuslo’s ow n stylo a.s an editor. They .an* full of gof»d sense and 
of int.ere.sting remarks ilerived from his large reading and experi- 
ence, and few pietiires in woid-s were ever touched umn; delightfully 
than that in which he sketches the return of tin* I'olo family to 
their native city, as be Lad receivctl it in the tifidilion of tlie 
Vemdiiin elders. 

There w»u’c severitl editions of the Xiivitjatioiii e Kifnjt/i, ami n.s 
additions cuiitiuncd to In.* nutdi^ to the several volumes a gcMwl dt^al 
of bibliographieal inti‘re.sl atta-. lies to these various luodith atioii.'S.'* 
The two volumes (i. ainl iii.) published in Rannisio’.s lifetime do not 
bear Ilia name on the title-page, nor dotvs it appear in the atldresscs 
to his frituid FracaKioriiis with wliLcU these \ t)h;mes begin (as diu^s 
also tho m'ond ami j»o.stiiunious volume). 'J'he editions of vol. i. 
are as follows -1550, 1.551, 1503, 15b8, 1000, 1013.^ The edition 
of 1554 eontains the following urtieles which are not in that of 

1550, (1) eojiious iiide.v ; (*2) Narr. di nn Compagno di Haihosa'* ; 

b*{) “ Iiiformatioui del (.Mapair ' ; (4) “Alii Lettori di Giov. de 
Ilari-os*’; (5) “Cajdtoli f.*>itratti da di llanos," Hie edition of 
1503 n<l(l.s to these a jneliminary leaf com eniing Kauitisio, “Toiii- 
m.i.so (Hiiiiti alii Letfori." After 1503 there is no change iu tho 
eontciits of this volumo, only in the title-page. It should bo mhh «l 
that iu the edition of 1554 then? ar€^ fnreo double-pago w’oodr'Ut 
maps (Africa, India, anti India oxti'a (langt-m), Avhieh do not exist 
in the cilitiou of 1550, ami which are rc]»laced by copper- j>]atc 
maps in .sub.soipieiit editions. These maps are often inisS.siiig. Tho 
etlitions of vol. ii. arc as follows --1559, 3574, 1583, 16li6. njero 
are iiuportant additions in the 1574 copy, mid still further addb 
tion.s in that of 1583. The additions made in 1574 weioi — (1) 
“ Herbersteiii, Holla JWoseovia e della Russia"; (2) “A’iaggio iu 
Persia di CaUuino Zeno*' ; (3) “ St^oprimonto d*!!* Lola Friidtiuda, 
&c., ]M‘r due fintclli Zeui ** ; (1) “Viiiggi in 'rartaria jkt alcuui frati 
■Miuori" ; (5) “Viaggio del Boato Odorico" (two versimis). Further 
'additions made in 1583 were - (1) ** Nav^-atione di Sob. Cabota"; 
(2) at tho end 00 tf. with fn^sh pagination, eonUiining ten articles 
on “Sarmatia, Polonia, IJthuajiia, Pruf-sia, Livonia, Moseovia, and 
tho Tartars liy Alesa. Ouagniiio and Matteo di Miclicovo.*' The 
two latest “editions** of vol. ii. are identical, i,r., from the same 
type, with a idiange of title-page only, and a reprint of the last 
of the preface and of the lost leaf of tho book. But the last cir* 
< ‘II instance does not apply to all copies, lu one now before tho 


’ See in vol. iik the end of Hamusio^B Diacorsp on the ooftqiiest ol 
Petu, audGiantfs “AlU Lettori the 8d edition of fiiet Vol wp 

f BriinetV atateniento ou the subject aro 
accurate. The detail in Ci|pogiiallwBijn« 
aa.to tbe-dallcte«dcs. the eerilkir-edlli^^ " 
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writOT, whilst t\yt title Insars 1606, the eo1o)>lioii hears '* Ai^prttaso 
i Giuuti, 1583.” Yol. iii. editions are of 1556, 1565, and 1606J 
There in no prartie^al difference between the lirst two, hut that of 
1600 has forty-live paK»iS of iui|»ortHnt now niattor, which emhraoos 
the Travels of C^esai-e l?Vdri(M or Kedon<*i in India, one of the most 
valuable narratives of the lOth eontnry, ami Three l^ot/aifcs of the 
JJol/atuicrs aiul Zeahtnders lu Noiki Zeintda and O roenUind. Vol. 
iix. also contains (omitting maps and figures insm-ltsl in tin? text, 
or with type oil the rcversi*) a two-jsago lo|x.igrap]iical view of 
Cuzco, a folding maji of Terra Nova ami I*{ihrador, a two-page map 
of Hrazil, a lwa-|>Ji"e map of (iuiiiea, jte., a two -page map of 
Sumatra, a two-jKige pictorial plan of tin? town of llochclaga in 
New France, and a gemwal map of the New Worlti in a hcinisphert*. 
nninet’s statement mentions issiuvs of vol. ii. in 156J, and of vol. 
iii. in 1613 ; hut these, seem to have no i*xi.-stein*e. It would thus 
appear lliat a set of Ibimusio, to he as comi.detr as ]»os.sihlc, .should 
eiiihr;t4ie - - for vol. i., 1563 or any .suhsetpiciiL edition; lor vol. ii. . 
15S3 or 1606 ; for vol. iii., 1006. 

llz-siUes tin* eireniii.staiiof.s ti» In’- jjatlitMcd fniiii thf' Xovnintinni reypinliii*.' Ilie 
n.'iiiiii.'fio family sfsi the I-tcrir^loni I't m'tr «*1' thunioii li; 'rlcjn.' i.*;; aNu 

ill the Hritish .MuHruni Mi'inniif tin, '•.■tit U lit Jss.i . . . 1»y 

C«nnd*>n, Uiiiiiiii, IS.s:j ; but harillv aiiythiie;' )ni^ l«-iu f«»un6 in Uos evct-pl 
the iii.Mi iipl-iMii utioted ul ihu be^iniiiii;^ i«f tlii.s artiele. ( 11 . Y ) 

llAXCK, Aiim.vnu Jlvxn J.k lh>i:rnir.i.iKU i>k. Sco 
T u.v pnsTs. 

IJ AN DJi^RiS, a tow'n of Deiiinnrk, at the liead of an 
amt ill the pn)vince of North dntlaiul (Niirrej 3 Jl:itnl), on 
the (JiKleiiaa, about 8 miles above ibs junetimi witJi Kainler.s 
Fjord, an inlet of the Cattegat. It is .situated «ui the 
railway tliat luns soutli b\’ Aarliims to I'rederieia, and lia.s 
a bramdi line ( ] to (hen.'ui on tlie eoa.st, Tliongh a 
jdaee of (ionsiderable antiquity being mentioned in JO^G 
MS tlie imeting-i»Iaco of in.surgents against Knud, the saint 

-Raiulers has few remains of old bnihlings and bears the 
stamp of a coiiqiaet tn(..>dern man ufaetu ring town that owes 
its ini[)ortam‘e to its iiist illeries, dj’o-works, tiarriagtj-fac- 
Inries, siiJt-w<»rks, weaving faetories, tail' works, ite. St 
Morten’s elmreh ilates from tlie 1 Ith century, Init lias 
been fre*|uenlly altered ;nid enlarged down to lSGO-70. 
Other buildings are the town-house (1778, re-stoved 1 808 )^ 
the court-house (IHGO-Gli), the iidiriiiaiy (1870), the alm.s- 
house (18G8), the Jewish s^-nagogLie (1858), and tlie high 
•seJiool (1858; the institulion founded by Christian III.). 
The ]>i>pulation was 11,354 in 1870 and 13,157 in 1880. 

Handers i.s he.Mt known in In.slorv a.s ;h«- .scene of tlic a.ss;issj'nM • 
tion of Connt Cecils hyNi'd-s Khlics^m in 1310. Ju the .Middb* 
Agc.s it Inid .si.x: churchc.s and Omr ineyiasti«! 4*staldi.shmcnts — tin- 
uldi3.st a Hcncdieihic iiuniicry (1170'. The tirev Friais’ bniMiiig 
w.i.s tvniK‘<l inio a c.-istlo (I )roiiiiingl-Hjrg) afiL-r the Ivcl on u.at ion ; 
its cliurclj was luinied down in 16tlS, 

ll.XN DOhPn, John (1773-1833), of Roanoke, American 
stiite.smaii, wujs descended from an influential and wealthy 
Virginian famih’, and was the third and younge.st s*»n of 
-John Randolph of (Aivvsems, Chesterfieltl <!onnty, whent he 
was born on -d June 1773. ! I i.s father having dieil in 

his infauey, his early years were [lassed under the care of 
his stcpfatlier. He atleuileil .selunds at AVilliain.sbiirg ami 
Princeton and for a .short time sludLod at l'‘oluml>ia t.Vdlege, 
New York, hut, altliougli well road in modern wui k.s bear 
ing on politics and j»hilo.s<q»hy, his own statement, I am 
an igiionuit man, sir,” was in other respects not inaccuratt*. 
pKith his religious and his political views were rmlieal 
and extreme. At an early ptrriod he imbibed deistical 
opinions, which he promulgated with extreme oagerness. 
He was also so strongly oppo.scd to the new <Mmstitutiou 
of the United State.s tliat he could not bear to hear Wash- 
ington take the oath to snp[K)rt it. In order tussist in 
O-sserting the right of resistance to national laws, and to 
withstand Uie encroachments of the iMlministration 
the indisputable rights” of Virginia, he was in 171>U 
elected as a deinocrat to Congress, where he sat, with the 
exception of two terms, till 1825, After the election of 
J^^rson as ^uresident in 1801 Randolph vtaa elected cliair- 
.mAti of the m and means. Ho t<H>k an 

' to tha refcMrm of the judiciary, and 

.Aft of thins : 
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in 1804 moved the impeachment of Judgo I1u* |»6rt 

ho took in tliis matter tended to widen hi.s breach with 
Jefferson, from whom bo finally separated in 1806. iVis- 
Kes.siiig coiihidenibltj wit, griiiit readiness, and a .showy if 
.’^omcwliut Ixnnbastic elnqiience, lie would undoubtedly 
have ri.son to high iiitliience but for his strong vein of 
eccentricity luul his bitter .and ungovernable leiiq»cr. 
The cJiainpioiislrij) of Stale right.s was carried by liiin to 
an extreme uttmly quixotic, inasmuch as he iK*t only 
assorted the euiisliliitional right of Virginia to interpose 
her pr«»test against the usurjiatioii of power at Washington 
Init claimed that tile protest .shouhl be supported by force. 
On ac«*omit of his opiio.-'il ion to the war with England in 
1812 he. was in»t reliirned to (.‘ongre.ss in 181.3, Vuit he 
was ix'-ileeted in 1815. In iSJo ]ui was electeii to the 
United States Senate, wheji? hr* ( onlinued to sit till 1K27. 
In 18.30 he was for a short time minister to lJus.>i;i. Ho 
wa.s ele«3-ed to Congre.-HS in but ilie^l ‘»f con.-onnyitieii 

at I’liiladelphia before he took his srat, 24th Juno 1833. 
His last will was disputed in the law eivurl.s, and the jury 
returned a verdict tliat in the latrr year.s of liis life l.o 
w'as not of sane mind. 

Antibi^ Mivi-rril biogi.iphies fif Ik.i ii^uipli ninitinn ijiny be iiunlo 
of lli.Mt bv llu;.cli A. Ii.'irlainl, Nl*\v Voik, IS.YO - lllli ed., 1857), :iu«l 
lliat l.v il i-nry Aihiins, I'oriiiiii;.; \(»1. i. of llir* .siTie:'! *»f A mcric^xa 
Slat, s,nrn^ edited by d. 'f. Mm is**, junior, leiston, I.S 8 . 3 . 

RANUOLPll, Tuo.mas (IG05-1G3I), an English poet, 
wa.s 1 k>i ii in Norlham[>tr»ns]iire in I G()5. Ho was educated 
at Westminster and (.‘ambridge, and soon gave jmuni.sc a.^ 
a xvritcr of come<ly. Ikii .)»nison, not an easily sati.sticd 
critic, ad<»pted him as one of lii^ ‘‘ .sons.’' The ease and 
inrdody of his ver.«? aiul tin* qniekiiess of hi.s xvit and 
faney justify the favour with wljir'h tlie youth was received 
by the magnates of literalnre. I nhappily lie died under 
thirty in 1634, before his powers had reiurhed their matur 
ity. His princii»al works an* 7'//^ \!a,<fif 

Ctaaef/f/ \ y1 ar the J ia/tr^esih/r JJofrrf/^ M pastoral 
acted before the king and quev n ; J o/* t//^ Joriat 

Ph fJi'tstfjdtrr ; 77/c (Jon''eifril P^'dlar ; The /.vc'cca**, 

V*aavthf ; Hct/ /*yr <harn taith /\aarer*/, n Cuiaedij\ 

ami sevend other poem.<. His Morks linve reecutl}' been 
editi-d by W. ( ’arew ITazlitt. 

iiANCiOON 3*()WN, a district in tlie IVgu divi.'^ion 
of tJje province c^f Rriti.'^]) liiinnnh, situatefl in IG 17' 
N. lat. and 96“' 13' E, long., on the. left bank of the 
Hlaing or RiingrM>n river at it.s jum tion willi the iV.gu 
and Pu zwon-doniig .streams, 2 1 miles from the .'^ea. In 
1880 the town was detarhed fn.*m the surrounding area 
ef the olil district of Rangjuni innl c^m.stituted a separate 
di.slrict, the remaimler of tie? cmintry Ix ing fonne^l into 
a distinct jnrl'ilietion under the. title of Hanthawrnly. 
The se>il of Ringoon in tin? mountains and elevated tra<'t.s 
is grey sandy elay, and in the jdain.s it is mo.stly .'illuvial 
mixe<l with earth of reddish ta>Ioiir, w*4l suited for the 
giowtli of riee, vegetable.s, and fruit tree-s. The Joingoou 
liviT fli»ws from the junction of the Panluing ami Hlaing 
rivers to the sea; from the sea to Rangoon it is navigahJe 
during the mon.soons by nc.^si.Is of largest <lranght, 

ami in the dry ,se.;isf)n by ves.><.*l.s f»f 1000 tons. Pu-zwon- 
doung creek enqffies itself into the Kangoovi river at Rattcry 
Point. It is navigable during the spring tides of the soiith- 
xvent inoiiscK:>ii for cargo l>4>ats of 100 tons* near it.s junction 
Avith the R.mgix>n river is a .small rtH'k, dangeron.s to largo 
ves-seJs. The only lake of any iinpvn tance is the Kandaugyi 
or Royal T-akc w'itliiii the Dalhousie Park, The chief 
proiiuct.s of the district are grains and (principally 

rice), cotton, timber, and cutch (catocliu) and gurnbier. 
Rangoon comprises an area of 22 square miles, with a 
jxipulation in 1881 of 134,176 (males 91,504, females 
42,672) ; Hindus numbered 35,871, Mohammedans 21,109, 
CTiri<»tianiii 9741, and Buddhists 67,131, 
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The town whs firHt built in 17ri3 by Abmng-blioora, the fonmlcr 
of the Buniiose iiion.'nvby. On tlio uiUbrouk of the fii-st Hurniose 
\Vur> ill 1S'JI4, it \v:iH t.ikon by t lio Jhitisli, but subseciUfiitly restortM.l 
to th(i native junviu*. It was ;i s(?coinl lime in 1S52 Mul 

iiaHsed aloni^ with the [noviiH-u of l*u^u into tlie haiuU of tli« 
Briti4i. 'Hie town was ilestroynl l>y iire in 1S50, anti seiioiiH 
eojiflagiwtiotis fH-runfii a;jjain in and 1855. Since the last 

dvvastallon Kan'^oou has uinli.T;;one r'oiisidcrablt* iniproveincnts ; 
ainoii;' the litest may In; intmtioned tho construction of stoani 
tniniwayH in ^hc j'lintijial thoroughfares and tho (rstablishincnt 
of a vobiniccr lire bi igade. 

]{AN(iirri. ;i district of r»ritish India, in tlio lioii- 
tcnaiit-g'ivcrnt rsliip of Jleii.:^d, lying betwoou 25' ainl 
26“ ID' X. lilt, and SS" 17' and 89' 50' K. long., is bounded 
on the N. by Jalpaigiiri district and Kiich ]>ehar stale, 
on the E. by tlie Ihalnnaputra, se[)aniting it from < ioalpara 
and Maiin.ansinh, on the S. by Hogra, and on tho W. by 
Jiinajpnr and dal[»aigm*i. The district is one vast plain ; 
the greater part of it, j^articnlarly towards tlie east, is in- 
undated during the rains, and tho iviiiaiiider is traversed 
hy a network streams whicb frcijiiently break tliKiugh 
their windy bank.s ami plough for tliemselvi‘S new ohaniiel.s 
over llie liilds. Agricultural industry has taken full 
advant^ige of the natural fertility of tlio soil, which is 
eomposc*.d of a sandy loam. 'Flie rivj*r system is constituted [ 
by the niahinaputiM ami its tributaries, chief of which are j 
the Tisltg lihe.rla, Sankos, and l^udiikumar. There arc i 
no embankments or artitiri;d caiials in the distriid, nor 
does the alluvial sod prodiu-e any luiuerals. 9'hc < limato 
of Raiigpur j.s generally malarious owing to the numerous 
stagnant swamjis and marshes filhsl with decaying vege- 
table matter. 'I’ho avorage aniinal rainfall is 86*11 inclie.s. 
The Northern IJengal State Ibiilway cuts through the 
western lialf of the district fr<im north to south, with a 
branch to liaugpnr Uovn. 

hi ISSI the. [MHiiil.itii'ii was 2,Oa7,ial| riiudcs l.,0(»7,70t, fmnab'H 
l,0’t0,2Ha) ; lliu<liis nnnibcr'*<l MohanmicilaiiH 1 

iiiic] Chi'iNt i.aiis S'J. Tic? popiilatiDii is for tic* most pirt iinal ; the 
only tow IIS «'nntaiiiiijg u)»w ar<ls of 10,000 inhabitants arc Kancim i:, 
the capital (7.1'.), I kirakhat la (1 llhogdalxiri (10,8ir2}, and 

niiiilah ( 10,riO‘! ). '!dic disfii< t <'oiifuins an area of .‘i-iSii s<piarv 
miles, alxmt lhi*'*i-riaM i Its iiciiig unrlcr emit iinious vntioM. 'Hie 
staple eroj IS arc 1 iff, wbi-at, an. I nlln*r grain.s, oil-seeds, ami ; 

among the niis«'t'llaiieiiiis • ri>ps are indigo, siigar-eane, lH;t«d h-af, 
Isdi'l-nnt, and mnlla-iTV tOr silkwmins, S]>nrc land <•a|>able of 
culiivafion can li.irdly li*» s.jid to rAi.-d, -even llie patrlo s of waste 
land yi».‘ld a ^'aln.■lbIc rril>nt«! i»f ri*etls and »'.inc. Of industries llie 
chief is tlie nnnnta. f ur«.’ of papiM- from jnlc tibre ; other prodm ts 
are striped coHon eio pets, silk floth woven front tliecocotni of a 
fed on the. e:ist»>r-uil plant, baskets and mats, brass -\van\ 
and ornainents i-rirved in iv»iry ami bviifabi born. In 1.88*1-81 the. 
gross T<*vt>n lie of ll.iiigpnr ilisliirt. was 4.105, 10r», of whii h th.* Innd- 
t:i X CO 1 1 1 1 i b u t t-d X. 1 0 J, ‘J I .S. 

Tho tract •■••niprisv-«l \\itlsin the. dii-itriet of llaugjuir wa.s formerly 
tie? Western ouipo.-it of tie? .am i* -nt Himbi kingdom of Kamrnp. 
The realm appc iis to have attaiiK'd its greatest jKiwer and pr<»sperity 
utider Rajii N ihiinhhar, who w.is trea<dieroiisly ovcrtlirown hy Jhtsain 
Shall, king of Bengal, ai the c lo.so of the 15th century. Dii the 
rompK'St of tlie kingdom fC llt.mgal about 1 512 by tlic renowned 
Afghan Slur Shah, NLihse.punlly emperor of Delhi, Kangpur 
appears to have bci'onu* iiuairporaled witli the empire. Dining 
the turlmlent period which followed tlie death of Shcr SJiah it 
threw off allegiance to Delhi, but tho eonntry was ro atinexed by 
Akbar in 1584, though it was not comjiletoly sulijiigated till the 
time of Auraiigzeb, alxnit lt»6l. Rangpur |»assed to the Ka.st 
India Dompany in 17^5 under the tirniaii of the oni|x»ror Shah 
Alam. N utueroiiH cdmugc.s Jiavo since taken place in tho juri.sdiet ion, 
in <'.oiisoipiojtoe of w'hieli the di.strict area has boon nuich diinitdshed. 

.llAN(»]’rR, principal town and administrative head- 
quarters of the above district, is situated on tho nortli hank 
of the (lliagliat river in 2.5“ 44' N. hit. and 89" 17' E. 
long., ami contains a population (1881) of 13,320. 

KANJIt SINGH (Hun.tkkt Sinoii). Sec Punjab, 
alx>ve, p. 111. 

HANKINE, William John Maoquorn (1820-1872), 
a descendant of old Scottish families, the liankinea of 
Oarrii^k and tlie CocJiranes of Dundonald by the father's 
4(ide, and the Giuiiames of DougalstOH by the motlnB^^ 


was l)orn at Edinburgh in 1820, and completed liia educa- 
tion in its university. lie was trained as an engineer under 
Sir J. Macnoill, w'orkmg ehierty on surveys, harbours, and 
railroads, and was ajipointed in 1855 to the chair of civil 
ejigincering in Glasgow, vacant by the resignation of 
Lewis Gordon, who.se work he had undertaken during the 
previous .session. 

He was a voluminous writer on subjects directly con 
nected w'itli his chair, and, besides contriVmting almost 
weekly to tlie t«?chnical jourTial.'i, such as tiie ijiKjinett, 
bronglit out a .scnt?s of .standard text- books on Cu^J 
ICfiffinrcrinfj, The Steam- Ev./juKi and other Prime Movers, 
Maehinerif and M lit mrrhy and Apptied Meelamies. T'hese 
have jiassed tJiroiigli many editions, have done more for 
the mlvancemcnt of their subjects than any work.s of 
modern date, and are still in the very highest rank of 
eibicationid works. To llie.se must bivadih'd hi.s elaborate 
treatise on Shijdndtdinip 'ilanretieal and PrarHeat. T’hi.s 
however, eorre.spouded to but one pha.st. of JlankineV 
immen.se energy and many siiled character. He was an 
cuthusia,stic and most useful leader of the volunteer tm>ve- 
ment from its connnencement, mul a writer, composer, and 
.singer of humorous and ]»atriotic songs, some of which, as 
‘’^Tiie Three Foot li ule” and “ Tlie}- m;ver shall have 
Gibraltar,^'* became well known far beyoml ti e circle, of 
lii.s acqnainUince. Ibinkine was the earliest of tlie tlirce 
founders of the modern science t*f 'rnKkMoOYN .VMii s ( 7 .c.)t>n 
the base.s laid hy Sadi CVirnot and Joub* res]iecti vely, and 
the author <.»f the tirst formal treatise on tlu- subject. His 
contributions to the theories of Efastieitp and of iracc.*« rank 
high among imxlern developments of matlu inatical physics, 
altJiongh they are mere units among the 150 sirimititic 
papers attached to hi.s name, in the Itoyal Society's Cata 
lopne. Tlie more important of these liave ])een collected 
and reprinted in a handsome volume (Rankittes Seieniijie 
London, 1881), which contains a memoir of tlur 
author, wrilteu by Drofessor Tait. Ivankinedual in 1872. 

RAN PL H,, a native state of India, in the province, of 
Ori.s.sa in the lientimant governorship of JiiMigal, situalcil 
on the we.sterii boundary of llie Ihitisli dislri<!t of Puri, 
ill about 2U ’ N. lat. and 85“ 20' E. long. ’I’he. sonth- 
vve-st ]>art of the state i.s a region of liills, forest clail, and 
almost entirely uninhabited, which wall in its vvliole western 
siile, excejit at a single point, where a ix'is.s letuls into the 
adjoining state of Nayagarli. .Its j) 0 [udation in 1881 wa.s 
36,539 (18,382 males, 18,157 females). The only town 
i.s the lAjA’s place of r(?sideiice, which consists of one long 
and wide street. 

R AN LNtMTLTTS. Familiarly known as “buttercups,’^ 
tlu) specic.s of thi.s genus form -he type of tho order 
Ranunritlffeeie^ The plants are herbs, sometiines with tlcshy 
root-fibres, or with the base of the stem dilated into a kind 
of tuber (/<'. hvlhosxjis). They have tufted or alternate 
leave.s, lUIated into a sheath at the base and very generally, 
but not universally, deejily divided alK>ve. The riowera are 
solitary, or in loose cynuw, and are remarkable for the mini 
her and (listinctiuxss (freedom from union) of their parts. 
Thus there are five sei>als, as many petals arranged in 
w’horls, numerous stamens, and numerous carpels arranged 
in si>ire.s. Tlic pi.'tals have a little pit or gland at tlie 
l>as€i, which is intere.sting as foreshadowing the more fully 
develoi»ed tubidar petals of tho nearly allied genera Aamu 
turn and HeKehoi'^is, Tho presence of all the floral orgaua 
in a free condition induced A. P. de Candolle to place 
liwnunculm at the head of the vegetable kingdom, but at 
the present time the reverse opinion holds go^ aiid 
JtanunculiM with its numerous sepamte q^rta is guppoee^^^ 
to occupy a lower status than a flo\ver in whi^ a 
amount of consolidation and 
The genus is Urgu to numlbM^. 
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mOHt toinporato countrien in the northern and son thorn 
hemispliei'68, and, while they extend into arctie and ant- 
arctic regions, they show little or no tendency to inhabit 
tropical countries except on tlie liigher mountains. Several 
are natives of Great Britain, occurring in pastures, while 
the w^ater-biittereups, dcnizeiLs of pools and streams, vary 
greatly in the character of the foliage a<‘cording as it is 
submersed, iloating, or aerial, and when snbmerscil varying 
in accordance with the depth and strength of the current. 
The ranunculus of the florist is a cultivated fc»rni of /?. 
aniatunt^, remarkable for tlie range of colour of the flowers 
(yellow to purplish black) ami for the regularity with 
which the stamens and pistils are n!pla(*ed by petals, I'he 
common or lesser celandine is the JL Fuaria of the 
botanist, remarkable for its tuberous root-filires. The 
species are all more or less acrid. 

KAOl'L BOCHKTTK, Okstrk (1700-1^51), French 
arehicologist, was bora iu 1700 at St Ainand in the depart- 
ment of Caller, and received his education at Bourges. Jn 
1813 he was called to tlie chair of history in the College 
de Louisde-ftraiid at Paris. Al)out four years afterwanls 
he was translatetl to the similar ehair in the Sorlninne. 
Tlie first result of liis labours, published in 1815 under 
the title of J/isfuire Crllique ih T Ftahf Issnnf-nt des Co/onits 
in f vols. 8vo, was favourably ree(d\e<l by the 
public. In 1819 he. was appointed superintendent of 
antiquities in the Bibliotheqne at Paris, an olflee which 
he belli till 1818. To this was added iu 1 8:*G the pro- 
fessorship of arelneology at the Bibliotlieque, a result of 
which may be seen in his excellent Co ?/ as d'Arr/icniOf/ui 
(lvS28). In the following year ( 1 820) a[)[»c‘an:(l liis 
mmts and if this gix'at work is now less frecjuently 

referred to than ni furiuur years it is because the path 
which it indi<*ated has been stea<Uly folhuvod out by others, 
and with more complete results than was possible in his 
day. A still valuable and iuterosting work is his FriHtvna 
//nv^Vc.s- ( 1 83G). So also his de PurnpH (1841) 

remain.s a splendid monument of the enterprise with which 
he sought tt» render attractive the stmly of andneology. 
Me was a fre(]ueiit contj-ibutor to the Anmdi of the Roman 
Instil ute, the dcs and tlio dt.^ 

[mrriphotts^ and oft^i engaged iu disjmtes with Ins con- 
temijoraries iu mattote on which lime has f<ir the most 
part proved him to have been riglit. At liis death in 1854 
Raoul Roehette was tiu*|»etual secrctai-y of the Academy 
of Fine Arts and a correspond iiig member of most of the 
learne4.l societies in Km*o]>e. 

IIAOCX, .Ikan, Fren<.*h ]iai liter, was born at ^lontpellier 
ill 1G77 and died at Paris in 1731. After the usual course 
of training he became a luenilier of the Academy in 1717 
os an historical [lainter. His reputation had IxMm previ- 
ously established by the credit of ilecoratious exo<rutcd 
during his three years in ItJilyon the palace of (Tiusiiniaiii 
Solini at Venice, and by some easel paintings, the Four 
Ages of Man (National Gallery), commissioned by tlie 
grand prior of VendGine. To tliis latter class of subject 
Uaoux dtjvoted himself, nor did he even i>aiiit portraits 
except in chaiurter The list of his works is a long series 
of seta of the Seasons, of the Hours, of the Elements, 
or of those scenes of amusement and gallantry iu the 
representation of wfliicli he w^as immeasurably surpassed 
by his younger rival Watteau. After his stay in England 
(1720) he lived much in the Temple, where he doewated 
several rooms. His best pupils were Chevalier and Mont- 
didier. His works, of which there is a iMwr 8|>©cimen in 
the Louvre, were much engraved by Poilly, Moyreau, 
Dupuis, 4kc. 

Sm Msriette, Abe&iidario Arok, do V Art Francis ; Downi^nx, Les 
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KAPANUl, or E.xstru Thlani> (Pan.'irhej/fnndt, (hfi'r- 
fie de Pdfiuea^ Ac.), the AVaihu or Tkaiu <»f Cook, 
an island in the esvitern jiart of the iSoutli Pacific, lying in 
27' S' S. lat. and 100" 25' W. long., 1000 mi Jos oast i»f 
Bitcairii. It is rudely triangular in shape, with its hyp(»- 
tciiuse 12 inilos Jong running north-east and soulh-AVost, 
and its three angle.s maikeil l»y three voJeanio poak.s. The 
coasts have no natural liarlHmrs of any importance, and 
landing is dithcult. Tlnn-e is no lack <.»f iV rtile soil, ami the 
cliiiiate is moist enough to make up for the absence of 
running Avat»*r. At mio time the ishnid would a[>pcar te 
liave beou wcKMled, but it now prosont.s only a few bu.shoi 
( FdtrttrdsKt^ lir<tKHsont(ut^ Ac.), ferns, grasses, sedges, Ac 
'flic natives keep a few goats ami a large .^loi-k of domestic 
fowl.*^, ami the Frem li house which m>w owns a large [»arf 
of tlie island feeds al>ont 10,0l)0 sheeji. 

It is iloubtfnl wlicihor KiL|>ainii lUr-ii ; wns disenvend 

l.ty Pavis in IfJSH, llimi^lt it is soiiji.tiiius niarki*d Davis Islaml on 
onr maps. Ailmiial Koggi.vi.i ii rv.n lud it. on dih April 172^:! : in 
l7'i l Duptitin (‘ook ilisi-ovcml it anew, ami it lias sin' i.- l>i-en visited 
hy Jja IVtousc. (177iJ\ K«»tz»*l»ue tlSlr;', liiMsl»y ,Vi-. At tlm^ 

time of Roggevecn's di.scovciy tin* isl.nid ]»rolMhiy • •miaiin il iVoin 
ir»00 to 2000 inJmbitants i>t‘ J 'ol vm-.'^iaii iai-i-, wli*i, aiNairdin'.^ to 
thc.i]^-V>\vii tr.'Kiitinn, i-amif from If-apa Iti i Little Rapa - m* Oparo, 
♦ 111 !.* of the Tiliii.ai or Anstial gionp. 

'fhc. retnarkalile colossal statues wliidj give a niiii|Ue. aivlnco- 
logical interest to Ratiainii have lici-n diserili^al under Piu.a'M.sia, 
vol. vix. p. 42S : lignres of tliein will be found in Lilian’s valuahle 
piper in the Tour Mootfr \ \S7H, \o. P27'. 

RAPE on... This important fatty oil, known also as 
“sweet oil,'^ is ol>tained from sced.s ui' cultivated varieties 
of the cruciferous genus the parent form of the 

whole apiuireutly iMung the wild uavew', li. attHptrfrU 
(Lin.), the //. j)rnrn.r of 1 >c ( Vimlolh*. From tlie same stoek, 
it is generally assumed, have sprung llie Swedish turnip 
ami the coimmvii turnip; but the oibyirdding phint.s liave 
developed iu u s|H.<*ial <lire< tiou and are e.vclusively eiilti- 
vated for the oil tlu^y yu^ld. Vnder the general name 
“ ra]>c oil '* is included tin* |>rodm*e of s»^\ eral plants having 
distinct and fairly constant characters, ami one of these oil.s 
— Vo\,z\ is a vejy well known commercial variety, 

fn Germany, where the ]»rodu«*tion of rape oil centres, 
three |irinci]»al oil-seeils col/it (/w./z/xv/^?/), rape, ami riil*seii 

are well recogni/.ed. (’id/a. is (lie [uoduci^ of tJio parent 
sUK'k />. caiitjH\strt.s and is tiio form pririci[«dly cnlti\ated 
ill France and Germany. Ibqie M-ed, the variety produced 
by .//. ouHpffiftnit, viir. and riib.seii secil, yielded 

by li. nunprsfns^ var. rftpn^ are <‘xtensi vi ly enltivated in 
the valley i»f the Danube ami eastwanls thnaigh Persia 
into Imlia. These ])hiMts are ]iiinci[>ally <listingnisheAl 
from each other liy the colour of their radicle leaves ami 
the form of inflorescence, but also by the size and a])pear- 
aucc ol tlie small ovoiil si^etls. The seed of the colza is 
ruddy brown, rape is blue black, and riibseii is almost black 
in colour. It has been fouml that IDDO seeds of colza 
weigh 29 ’3 grains, the same number of nibscii weighing 
34*5 gi*ains and of ra[ie 71*75 grains. Ivich t»f tliesc 
plants has summer and winter, or annual and biennial 
varieties; and a.s there are nuinerons inleriiiediato forms 
iu cultivation the varieties merge into each other. 

The oil yielded by these seeds is, in pliysical and cliemi- 
cal properties, practically the same, the range <?f fluctua- 
tions not being greater than would be fouml in the oil of 
any sp<jcitic seed under similar varying couditious of pro- 
duction. Colza seed is, in general, the richest iu oil, and 
the winter varieties of all the seetls are more productive 
than the summer varieties. In summer raj>o and riibsen 
the proportion of oil averages from 30 to 35 ]>er cent., the 
winter seeds have from 35 to 40, and winter colza contains 
fix)in 40 to 45 per cent. Newly pressed rape oil has a 
dark slierry colour with, at first, scarcely any peroe|»tible 
smell; but after resting a short time the oil deposits an 
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abnridant mucilaginoiw Klinia, and by taking up oxygen it 
acipiires a i»ecu]iar disagrec^ahle odour and an a^*rid tante. 
Refined by the ordinary j>ix:»oej!*8es (w.^ Oils, val. xvii. 
743), the oil «rtsnincs a clear golden yellow colour. Ill 
sj>ecific gi‘fi.vity it range.s 1 between 0*t)ll!2 and 0*9117 in 
the raw state, and from 0*9127 to 0*91 30 when refined ; 
the solidifying iMiint is from - 2" to — 10* C. Rape oil 
consists of a mixture of tljree simple fats or glycerides of 
fatty acids- the glyceride of oleic acid (olein), of stearic acid 
(stearin), an<l ol' briissit; acid, the latter l>eing a fat found 
hiilierto <mly in oils from the CrHrijVnr. and from grape 
stn^'ds. The (»lein of rape oil differs from ordinary olein 
in Tint yielding sebucylic acid on destructive distillation. 

Thf'^ l»riiici]w] usrs of nipo oil are for Inbricalion and lighting; 
but siin c tin* inlrodiu'liun of iiiLiicral oils iur both these piirposes 
the iinjiortaiu;!’ of rape has eonsii.loral»ly dei.-reasiMl. It is but little 
Lin]iloyod ill .soap-nuiking, as it sa)Mjiiifies with diflicnity and yields 
inilv an iiulilVeient pro«luet. ]n tieriiiiiny it is very considerably 
iisril as a salad oil uinh.T the Tiann? of Schiualzid, being for tiiat 
nn*}M>s^i rrt‘i;d fiovn its biting nisto by being inixc<l with starch, 
leated till the starch is cnrlMiiiizcd, and tiltcred after the <til has 
coohid. The oireiisixe taste of nijH* oil niay also be i*cniovi*d by 
treatnicrnt with a snudl jiro|>i)i1ion of swe«>t sj»irir of nitie (nitrous 
ether). In the East Indies raji!? oil ainl its c(|ni valcnts, known 
under various names, are the most iniportaiit of oils for native use. 
They are largely coiisiim«*d as food iiist<*ad of ghi umler the name 
of “ nu tali " or swict oil, but for all otlier pur|*oses the same sub- 
Htanee is known as ‘‘kurwah*' or bitter oil. Most na.1ivc.s iirefcr it 
for the pivparalion <»f tlieir cur‘!’i«*s ami otlu-r hot dishes, HajM*. f»il 
is the Mul'jt’vt ol extensive adulteration, jiriiieipally with the. ehefi)Ma* 
homi» oil, rosin oil, ami mineral oils, idjese sophist ieat tuns e;iii he 
most t'oiiveiiRiitly th tceted, first hy taste and next hy sapoiiiliea- 
tion, rosin oil and mineral oil remaining iinsapoiiitied, Inuiip oil 
giving a green is 1 1 while raiM! oil yields a soap with a yelh>w 

tinge.. With funceiitrated .sulphuric acal, fuming nilrh* acid, 
nitrous ac.i«l, ami (ither leiigeuts rape oil gives rdso chnraidt ristic 
( oloi'iitioti.s ; hut. tiiesc ate nioditied according to (he degree of 
purity of the ui! its« lf. Tin* presence of sulphur in rape and other 
•Tneiferous oii.< also atfords a ready tn<;ans for their idcntiticotion. 
Leatl plastt.’t {titnfditsf rti ,n /itk*cr(n/ri) Imilcd in rape oil dissolves, 
and, sulphide of h ad he.iiig formed, tlie r»il htu ome> I n own or black. 
Utlicr lead coniponnds give the same black coloration from the 
fonnatioii of Md[)hide. 

R.\rTTAl-a. (bx-n, “ 0(«1 ”) first appears in liU nv- 

ture iu the book of Tobit, whore iu Imiiiuu disguise and 
under the naiiio of Az..iiiii.s (“God liolp.s’') lie accompujiies 
T(d.>ia.s ill his advciitiiroii.s jounn.-y and conquers ilic demon 
Asnn*<lii?ius. He is said to be ‘‘one of tlie seven angels 
[arcliangc'ls] vnIio ]ne.sent tho (irayers of the saints and 
miter into the |»re.sence of tlie glory <»f the Holy One.” In 
the book of haiocli llapiiael is the augc.I of the s|»irits of 
man, ufid it is his liusiiu ss to gatlie.r the svuds of the dead 
in tlie place where they are reserved till tlie day of judg- 
ment, a 1 'iict?|»tjou which seems to imply* a derivation 
from ‘■gln'sts.” In later Midrasli Itaphatd appears 

as the angel coimnissloned to jnit down tho evil spirits that 
vexed the sons of 'No.di with plagues and sicknesses after 
the flood, and lie. it wa.s who tuught rneri the use of simples 
and furnislied materials f(*r the “Book of Noali,” the 
earliest treatise on inateria medica (Rdnscli, J)urh 
]). 38a .vy.). 

RAPHAEL (1183-1320). Haphakl Sanzio was the sou 
of Giovanni >Satiti, a i>»aint(‘r of sotiie repute in the ducal 
city of Grbino, situated among the A})ennkies on the 
borders of Tuscany and Umbria.^ For many years both 
before and after t.lie birth of llapiiael the city of Crhino was 
one of the chief centres in Italy of intcliectual and artistic 
activity, thank.s to its Idghly cultured rulers, Duke Fedevigo 
11. of Moiitefeltro and his son Guidobaldo, who sui.'ceeded 
him in 1482,- the year before Raphael w'as born. Tlie ducal 

* See Pun^looiii, Kfttffio Httyrivn di Hafae/to^ Urbino, 1829; for 
a valoftble account of lUphaers family and htA early lifa, sea also Id., 
Vila dl Oiov, Urbino, 1822, aTia 'Uatnpori, JVoti-xie e iMfCum&rUi 

per la Vila di Saitti c di JRaffadlo^ Modena, 1&70, 

See au intataeting account of the oonrt of TJrbiuo by Belabordo, 

‘ Eittdee eur Iw B, Arte , * . en, lUdie^ Paris, 1894f toI. L p. 1454 


residence of Urbino, built by Federigo II., even now tmm 
of tke most tnaguifieent i>^aces in Italy, was laviably 
adorned wth works of art of every class — ^frtsscos, panel 
pictures, tai>estrie.s, tarsia-w^ork, stucco-relieis, and sculj^ 
ture - exe<uitt*d for the duke by some of -the chief Italian 
artists of his time, an<l contTiiiie^^l a colle^'tiou of ollqialntings 
by the ViLii Eyck.s and other celebrated Flemish painters. 
Giovanni Santi was a welcome guest at this miniature but 
splendid court, and the rich treasures which the palace 
coiiluined, familiar to Kaphacl from his earliest years, 
were a very iii4>ortarit item among the various influences 
wliicli ft»rmed and fostered his early love for art. It may 
not perLa[»s l»e purely fanciful to trace Rapliacrs boyish 
{ulinimtion <.>f tlie oil-paintings of Jan \^tn Kyck and Justii.^ 
of GlitMil iu tire miiiiature-like care and d<dicacy with 
which stone of liis earliest work.s, sucli a.s the Knight s 
l>rcam, w*ere executed. 

Though Raphael lost his father at the age of eleven, 
yet to him he eertaiidy oAved a great part c»f that early 
training wJiich enablcil him to jiroduec paintings of appa- 
riMitly^ mature beauty wlieii lie was scarcely twenty years of 
age. From his father, to<i, lla]»]me.l learned much of the 
religkm.s soiitiuient and gract^ of nH»t:ive wliicfi arc specially 
conspicuous in his earlier paintings. Tlic altar-piece 
painted by Giovanni for tlie churrdi f)f (Lvidara, and a 
fresco, now’ ]M*eservi.Ml in the Sajili house ’ at Grbino, arc 
clearly urototypts of some of nai^haeTs umst grni.’efnl 
paintings €>f tin; Madonna and Ghild. On the death of Ills 
father in 1 1^14 young jbvjJiacl was left in the care of Ids 
iStepinother (his own nu.>ther, Magia C.'iaria, having dietl 
iu 1491) and of liis nm lc, a juiest called Harlolonico. ‘ 

/VcaY or Jknojinn Period, - In Avliat year Riii'liael wa.s 
ajipreiiticed to iVrugino and liow tlie interval before that 
was spent are matters of doubt. Vasari s statenieiit that 
he w'H.s scut to iVrugia during his fathers lifetime is cer- 
tainly a mistake. On the Avholo it iip|»ears most pro)>able 
that he did not enter Ikuugino’s studio till the end of 
1499, as during the four or Jive years liefore that PiTUgiuo 
was mostly absirnt from his native city.^ As was the case 
witJi every one with Avhoin Uaidiael eauie in eontaet, the 
Pta-iigian master Asas fascinated by tlie charm of Ids manner 
and delighted by Ids ]>rec<H!ious ability, and seems to have 
devote<i special [lains to Ills artistic education. The .so-called 
Skrfek Hook it/ llaphitd in the academy X'erdeo contains 
stiulics apparently from the <*artrK)ns of some of Peruginos 
Sistiiui frCfk’os, pn.ssjbly done as practice in drawing. 

Thts relcbniU'd rollotlnai of tliii’ty drawings, now fraiiK*«l or 
jiivjwrwd in i>oitfolii>«, k ‘a i. signs of having oin*!.* forunnl a botiud 
iMMik, and has Im*i;ii .sii|)}>o.s(m1 'o la; n skctch-liuok iilli'il by Ihqdiacl 
daring liis ppiugiaii .*ii'^inMU.i<r.sliij>. Many Twints, however, innko 
this ti iiijiting liy}»otliesis v»?iy iini»rob«drie ; tno fact that the draw- 
iiigs were not all ortgirialiy cm wiavcs of the .‘^aiao size., mid t.hn 
luLsecllaiicous oharrifti.T of tho sketriioH- vaiying uuicli both iu 
stylo and merit of »*xcculion seem to .vliow' that it is a collect iou 
of studies by i.litleivnt iirnids, Tiaidc and Wjuiid together hy Home 
.siihse«iiieiit owner, ami lufiv contain but feiy few drawings by 
llapli.tel hi iii.se] f.® 

Refore long Raphael appears to have been admitted to 
take a .share in the execution of paintings by Ids master; 

^riiw house of Giovanni Sautl, where Rjiplmel was born, utill exists 
at Urbiiio in Uuj Couinula del Mbiite, and, being the juxiperty of the 
uiunieipaht.y, is now safe from destruction. 

** 'llie. udndnistratioii of Giovanni Santi’s will orcosioTiod many 
liaiiiful family disputes and even api»eals to law ; see Puwgiletuii, El, 
Stor. di Jtufftidfo, 

® (.'row*© ttud Cuvalcasflle (fJ/e of Itnpkad, voh i. , .T.*oudon^ 1882) 
adopt the notion that Raphael went to Perugia in 1495, but tltereaBOus 
xvith wliich they .support this view appear insufTIcient. 

^ ^ee nn excellent critical examination of the Sk^oh by 

MoreJli, lUdian ^Musters in Oennan OcilieHea, fctauKluted by IItb 
R ichter, bondon, 1882 ; acenniiug to thin able critic, only two draw- 
ings are by Raphael. See also Schmaraow, * * Raphl^^Vir Skiaiix^buch ; 
in Vetiodig,” in 

.1881, whir takea the e^ioatte ■ i|tah 

bachf 'LelpHiCf 1®$^/ Miowe v ; ; V- : "•U; 
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and his touch can with more or less certainty he traced in 
tome of Perugino’s panels which were executed alx>ut 1502. 
Many of thone who, like Messrs Cn.>\ve and Cavalcaselle, 
adopt the earlier date of Raphael’s apprenticeshij) believe 
that his hand is visible in the execution of the beautiful 
series of frescos by Fenigino in the Sala del Cambio, dated 
1500 ; as does also M. Muntz in his excellent RaphaiJl., 
Vle^ Paris, 1881, in sjute of his accepting the end of 
1499 as the i>eriod of liaphaers first entering l*erugino\s 
studio, two statements almost im[K>Bsible to reconcile. 
CvOnsidering that Raphael was barely .seventeen when these 
fresccKs were ])aiuted, it is hardly roasouable to attribute 
the finest heiuls to his liand ; nor did ho at an early age 
master the diliiculties of fresco hmmn, ’riie Resurrection 
of ( ■Jiri.st ill the Vaticiin and the Diotalcvi ^Madonna in tlie 
llerlin Museum are the princi^KiI pictures by Perugiiio in 
parts of which the touch of Kaf>hael a}>\iears to be visible, 
though any reid certainty on this point is unattainable.^ 

About 1502 Raphael liegaii to execute imlepciidont 
works ; four pictures for churclies at C’itta di (.''aslelli] 
wore ])robably the earliest of these, and a]»|)car to have 
been painted in the years 1502-4. The fii^t is a guild- 
l>annor painted on one side with the Trinity, and bekuv, 
kneeling figures of S. Sebastian and S. Kocco ; on tJie 
reverse is a Creation of Eve, vexy like Perugino in style, but 
possessing more grace and brea<ltli of Iroiitment. I’hese 
are still in the churcli of »S. 'rrinilh.- Also for ("itta di 
(Gastello were the coroimtioii of 8. Xiccolo Tolcut l)u», now 
de.stroyc<l, tlumgli sUi<lies for it exist at Oxford and Eille 
(Co:, d. fi. Arts, 1878, i. ]>. 48), and the (5ucitixion, now 
in the l)udli‘,y collection, jiainted h>r the church of 8. 
Domenico, and signed RAPHAEL VRB1NA8 P. It is a 
l>anol 8 f(^et d iiudies high by 5 feet 5 inclnss wd<le, and 
oonlains nolilo figures of the Virgin, St John, St Jerome, 
ami St Alary Magilalcue. The fourtli jiaintlng executed 
for this town, for the church of S. Francesco, is the 
eXiiuLsitely beautiful and liigJdy iinislied Sposalizio, now* 
in the Hrera at Milan, signeil and dated RAPHAEL 
VRBINAS MDIIIL This is closely copied both in coni- 
p'lsition and detail from Perugiuo's jiainling of the .same 
iubjoct now at <’aen, but is far .superior to it in s>veetm‘ss 
of expression and grai-o of attitude. The 'reinplo of 
Jerusalem, a iloiiied octiXgon with outer ambulatory in 
Perugiuo’s jiicture, is reprcKluccd with slight altei-ations 
by Jiapliacl, and the attitudes and grou]»ing.of the figures 
are almost exactly the .same in both, Tlie (Vmiiestabile 
Madonna is one of Jiaphaers liiiest works, painted during 
his Perugian peril »d ; it is a roiuid panel ; the motive, the 
Virgin reading a book of hours, is a favourite? one with 
him, as it w'as wdth his father Ciovaimi. This lovely 
picture was lost to Pwugia in 1871, when fVmiit CAmnes- 
tabile sold it to the eTu]>eror of Russia for 1 3,200. 

Second or Florentine Ftriodj IfiOJ^ LoOS. From IhOt to 
1508 Rapharcl's life w’as vciy stirring and active. In the 
first half of 1504 ho vi.sitixl Urbino, where he i»ainted two 
small panels for Duke (luidobaido, tlie St (Jeorge and the 
St Micliael of the Louvre, His fu^st and for him ino- 
nientoiia vi,sit to Florence was made towards the end of 
1 504, wdieii ho presented himself with a warm letter of 
recomiTiendation ■* from his patroness Joanna di*lla Rovere 

* ParU of Puru|,fiiio'8 Vmautihil triptycli of iho 4\L}Hk)iiiiu, Avith th« 
archaugalM Kaphaol aixl Michafcl, paintcil for the Cmtosa near Pavia 
autl bow in ttio Natiouiil iiallery of LoikIoh, lutve been attributiMl to 
lUphael, but with little I'easou. Fcnigiiio's Kraiid allar- piece at 
Florence of the AsHuiuptioii of the Vii'gin shown that be was quito 
c»4>abie of tmintiug ilguroM equal in beauty aud delicacy to the 8t 
Michael 6f Certoaa triptych. See Yx\ 3 zo\i\ L\^rU Itixlaina nelUi 

* For aa account of prooesslaoal banners painted by dietiuguUhed 

jiitialB. see p. 7d 09. 

^ THIii vhich :hB 56 ^ and is 

flow ih bnnda' - % . V/ 


to the gonfaloniere Pier Soderini. In Fh>r l^aphacl 
was kindly received, aiul, iu s[ute of his youth (liciiig 
barely of age), w'as w'elcoineii a.s an eijuiil by the majority 
of those great artists who at that tiiue had raist'd Florence 
to a pitch of artistic celebrity far al>ovc all other irities of 
the- world. At the time of his airi\al the whole of artistic 
Italy was being excited lo enihusiasm by the cartomis of 
llie bailie of Anghiari and the war with i'lsa, on wdiic 
Da Vinci Mi«*helangelo were then devotJng their 

utmost euergii.s (see Leonauijo ami Atii‘irKi.AXiJKf.o).. To 
descril)e tin? \ari<.ms inlluciices under wliich ibijdiael came 
auil the many source s om w hirh he drank in stores of 
artistic knowledge w*»n 1 l>e to give a «‘Oin]detje history 
of Floreiitim? art iu the otli centurv.^ With astonishing 
rapidity he shot'k oil' th*; inanneri.>.ins v»f JVivigino, and 
put one great artist aftm* .'im»tlier imdvr eoiitrilnitiou for 
soint? special j.»ower of drawing, iHauly of colour, or gnu'c 
of composition in which eadi liapj»eiu il to excel. Nor was 
it from painters only that R.ajihael acqiiind his erd.'irge<l 
field of knowledge and rapidly growing [»owers. ScrdpU'r.s 
like OIiilHrti and Ibniatillo must be numbered aiin.»ng 
those whose w<.)rks hel{>e«l to deveIo]» his new-lun ii style. ' 
TJic (.’aniline frescos of Alasaceio and Ma.so]ino tanglit 
this Ciiger stmient long-remembered lessons of methods 
of dramatic expresssion.*’’ Among his cont cm penuries it 
was especially Signorcdli and Miclieiangcio who taiiglit 
him the iin[>ort!incc of precision of line ami tin; necessity 
of a thorongli knov\ledge of the lininau b.)nn.’ J''rom Da 
Vinci he Icarneil subtleties of modelling ami sidt beauty 
of exju'cssicni,*^ from Fia l>artf»h>ineo nobility of conijiosi 
tion ami .skilful treatment <4* dra|»ery in ilignificd fohls.'’ 
The friend.diip between Ra[>hacl and the last of tliese 
was very' close and lasted for many years. The architect 
Haccio d’Agnolo was anotln r of his s[»ecial fric.mls, at 
whose honse the. young ]»ainter enjoyed s<»chd inttivcoursc 
with a large circle of the chief artists c>f Iloreiiciy and 
probably lianied from hiui much that was afterwards use* 
fill in his jiractice as an archil(.*ct. 

The transition in Ra[diael''s style from his first or 
Perugian to his .socoiul or Florentine iu;nim r is well shown 
ill the large picture of the Coronation of tin? V irgin ])ainte<l 
for Maddaleiia degli Oddi, now' iu the V atican, one of the 
most beautiful that he c\tr produced, and esjieciaJly re- 
markable for its strong religions sent iiiicnt,' in this respect 
a great contrast to the ]uiiiitiiigs of his last or Ibmian 
manner whicli hang mar it. ’I'he ex«piisite. grace of the 
angel mu.siciaiis and the beauty' of tlie faces sln^w- siguis 
of his sliort visit to Florence, while the general formality 
of the composition and certain detail.^, sncli us the ilutter- 
ing ribliuuds of the angels, recall pt?euli;uilies of Perugino 
and of Pintiiricchio, with whose line lucturo of the same 
subject hung clo.'^e by it is interesting lo com].»«ire it. 
Raiihael’s painting, though by far the more l»e4intiful of 
the tw'o, is yet inferior to that of rinturiccJiio iu the 
composition of the Avhole ; an awkward horizontal line 
divides the up|>ev group of the ( ’oron ilion fnun tliat below, 
the apostles staudiug round the Virgin's tomb, tilled with 
roses and lilies (Dante, /Vo*., xxiii. 73), while the older 
•Perugian has skilfully united the two groups by a less 
formal arr:ingeim?nt t>f the tigures. Tlie prt'della of this 
master] >iecc of Ra|)ba(.I is f.l>o in the* A’atican ; some of 

^ See ‘'1 jMnv.slri tii Uiiffaelln, ” iu the Svoca Antu7(»/itr^ 

l.st August li'?!. 

See bis sktttfb nf St Oeorgo iiiul the Drag*_»u in the T'liixi, largely 
tuken fo*iii .Doiuin'llo’s ]>cilestal relief outside Or Snu Mivlieh.*. 

® See his cartoon of St Paul preaching nt Alheiia (South Kensington 

^ See many of hU life-studies, especially the oiio he scut to AlU-rt 
Dilror, now at Vieuua. 

. * the t>ortrait of Maddalena Dimi in tb* Pitti. 

* See the Madoiuui tVsl Boldaechiuo iu the i’lUt. 
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its small jxiintings, espeoiallj’ that of tho Annunciation 
to tho Virgin, are interesting as showing his careful study 
of the rules of per- 
ft| »cc ti v€*.. ^ 8e vei-a 1 

pro i)aratory skt t ehes 
tor this picture exist: 
fig. 1 shows a study, 
now at Lille, for the 
t\v*j principal figures. 

(Mirist setting the 
crown on Misnle)ther^ 
liead (see tig. 2 ). Il 
is drawn from two 
yeaiths in tJie orili 
nary <iress of the 
time ; and it is in 
teresling to C(»mpMre 
it with his lute! 

sliulies from the , 

.1 ^ f 1 : 1 t ie. point > 1 iitlv lor llie main 

nude, many of wl.u - 1 j,, 'eo,.o,.,.tiou of ti.c Vhyin 

are tor figures wJiicIi t Vjvtiran.. In tlio laIJo uiuscurn. Illns- 

ill the future [)ieture frulhi:( Fljiplirul’s use of <lniiicil models 

were to l>e <lrape<l, liis L*arly p.-riniL 

made at a time when liis developed style retpiired a more 
careful rendering <>f the liiininn for»u than was necessary 
for the sitJifder and more religit»ns innniuu* of Perugia. 
It was at FJorenct*, as N^isari says, tJiat Ha])hael liegan 




KftJ. 2. - -Tim group for fig. 1 in :i stuil 3 \ 


serious life studies, not only from nude models l»iit also 
by making careful anatomical drawings froni di.ssceted 
cori)ses and from .skeletons. 

His first vi.sit to Florence lasted only a few months ; in 
1505 he was again in Perugia painting bis first fresco, 
the Trinity aiul Saints for the Camaldoli monks of San 
Severn, now a mere wreck from injury and restorations. 
The date MDV and the signature were arldeil later, prob- 
ably in 1521, Part of this work was left incomjilete by the 
painter, and tho fresco wm finished in 1521 (after his 

‘ Wliilo at Fiorc^ncd he is saiil to have taught the science of per- 
spective to his fiienci Fra Bariolontoo, who certaiiiljr gave hie young 
ihatructor Yoluable lessons on compoBition in return,' 


death) by his old master Perugino.® It was probably 
earlier tlian this that llaphaol visited Siena and assisted 
Pinturicchio with sketches for his Piccolomini frescos." 
The ^ladonria of »S. Antonio was also fiiii.shed in 1505, 
but wa.s probably begun before the KJorentine visit.'* A 
record of hi.s visit to Siena exists in a sketch of tho 
antique marble grouj) of tho Three (traces, then in the 
cathedral library, from wduch, not long afterwards, he 
])ainted the small panel of the same subject now in Lord 
1 Indlev's <*ollection. 

hi 150(5 Jiaphaol was again in l.Trbino, whore he painted 
i for the <luke amuher picture of St (Jeorge, wdiicli was .sent 
: to England as a ] 'resent to Henry VIL The bearer of this 
and other gifts wa.s Cuidobjildo’s ambassadcu*, the accorn- 
. plished P>aldass:ire CASTKiLTONK a friend of lia}»haer8, 

‘ whose noble portrait of him is in the Louvre. At the 
• court of Duke (Liidobaldo the painter’s ideas ap[Kjar to 
j have been led into a more secular direction, and to this 
■ stay ill Urbino probably belong the Dudley (jJ races, the 
niiniaturo Knight’s Dream of Duty and J’leasure in the 
National (iallery (London),'* and also the Apollo and 
^farsyas, sejM in 1882 by Mr Morris Moore to the l,ouvre 
for .£10,000, a most lovely little panel, ]>a.iided with 
almost Flcnnish minuteness, rich in colour, and graceful iu 
arniiigcnieiit.*^ 

Towanls the (Mid of 1506 llnplaud returned t«> FhetMici!, 
aial there (before 1508) jU’odiuM’fl a large number of his 
fine.st works, carefully finishe<l, and for the most juirt 
wholly the work of Ids own hand. Sever.il of these are 
signed and dated, but the dale is frequent ly very duid>tfid, 
owing to hi.s cii.stom of using Roman numerals, introduced 
among the sham Arabic embroidered on the l>ordi‘rs of 
dres.s<?.s, so that the i’s after the Y are not always di.s- 
tingulshable from the straight lines of the ornament. The 
following is a li.st of some of his chief jiainlings of thi.s 
period: — the .Madonna del Oran Diiea (Pitti); ^Madonna del 
Oiardino, 1506 (Vienna); Holy Family with the Lamb, 

1506 or 1507 (Madrid) ; the Ansidei Madonna, 1506 or 

1507 (National Oallery); the Rorglu^se Entoinl'im nt, 1507 ; 
!..<ml Cowpcr.s Madonna at I’anshanger, 1508; La bella 
Oiavdiiriera, 1508 (Louvre) ; the E.szterhazy ida«h>nna, prob 
ably the same year ; a.s well Jis tho Madonna del CVinlelliia^ 
(Uflizi), tho "J’empi Madonna (Muni<-h), the (\»lonna 
Madonna (Rerliii), the RridgoAvater Madonna (Rridge water 
H(>use), and Orleams Madonna (Due d’Auinale’s col 
lection). Tlic Ansidei Madonna was bouglit in 188-1 for 
the National Chillery from the duke of Marlborougli for 
X70,000, more tlian throe times the Idgliest ]»rice ever 
before given for a iiictiire." It was painted for the Ansidei 


- 1'li« fresco of the Last Supper, flatisl 1505, in tho refectory of S. 
Oiiofno at Fhaeiiee is not now chiimefl a.s n work of R:q)hacrs, iu spite 
of .1 signature partly in trod need hy tho i-OKtorer. 

^ llftpliael i>robably luid no hand in the actual execution of the 
]>futiiiiig.s ; see Soliniarsow, Kaphttcl mid J'lntitricc/iio in Sienay Stutt- 
gart, 1880, nnd Milanc-si, in Ins edition of Vasari, iii. p. 615 sq,y 
ajipeiidix to life of Pinturicchio. 

•• This fine altar- pi on.*, with many large i.s now the property 

of the lieir.s of tlie duhe of Ripalta, and is .stored in the baseiueut of 
the National Gallery, I<ondon. 

® This iiii.ssal-li1<o painting is iibont 7 inches square ; it "was bought 
iu 1847 for 1000 guineas. Hie National Gallery olao possesaes lU 
cartoon, .in hiown ink, pricked for transference. 

** III spit© of some adverse opiijioiis, freepiently cxprosseil with ex- 
treme virulence, tlie g©iiuiu©iie.s.s of tliis little gem can hardly be 
doubted by any one who carefully studies it without bios. Sketches 
for it at Venice and in the UtTizi nlsc appear to bear the Inipresa oi 
Kaphaers manner. See I)elaf>orde, J^tn^a aur Ua B, ArU . en 
p. 236; Oruyer, AntigniU^ il, p. 421 ; Eitelberg©-, 

/{(f/aera Ajpof/n uftd Mtfrayaa, Vienna, I860:; la da J/. 

aVootv,- P aris, 1859 ; and also varions pamphlets im H by its fomer 
owner, Mr Morris Moore, 

7 It iaengraved at p. 53, vol. H,, of 
MiWaU^ Leipsfe, 1878; a work whlkth. has ipood 
of lUphad^ pamUngs and aketdias* 
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family of Pemgia us* an altar-yuece in tho church of 8. 
Fiorenzo, and is a work of the highest beauty in coUmr, 
M'ell preserved, and very large in scale. The Virgin 
witli veile<l head is .seated on a throne, siipiK)rtiiig the 
Enfant with one hand and holding a ]K)ok in the <.)ther. 
Below stiiiids 8. N^iccolo da Tolentiuo, for wlio.se altar it 
was paiiit^l ; he holds a book and a crozier, and is clad 
in jt5wclle<l mitre and green coj>o, under which appear the 
alb and cassock. On the othc^r side is the Baptist, in re<l 
mantle and camel's hair tunic, holding acry.stal cros.s. The 
rich jowelJory in this [licturo is painted with Flenii.sh- 
like minuteness. On the border of the A'^irgin’s robe i.s a 
date, formerly read as MDV by 1'a.ssavant and otliei*.s ; it 
really is MDVI or MDVII. If the later date i.s the true 
one, the picture was probably begun a year or two before,. 
A favourite method of grouping his Holy F{imilif\s is that 
seen in the Madonna del C -ardcllino and the Bella Oiar- 
<linic‘ra, in wliich the main lines form a pyramid. This 
arrangement i.s al. so used in the Madonna, del Oiardino and 
in the larger group, including St Joseph and St KJizabetli, 
known fis the Canigiani Holy Family, now al Munich, 
one of the least gi*ar*(.‘ful of all baplnurrs compositions. 
The hhitombrncnt of (?}ui.st, now in the Palazzo Borghc.se 
in Boine, wa.s painted during a vi.sit to Fenigia in 1507 f<n* 
Lady Alalanta: Baglioni, in menuu-y e»f the death c»f her 
brave a ml li/imlsome but treaclu'rous .son (Irifom tto, Avho 
was killed in 1500 by hi.s ciieiniL*.s tlie Odcli ]»nrly.^ The 
many studies and ]n'elinii nary .sketches - for this im[>ort 
ant j)icture which exist in various <*oiKM*tioiis show that 
it (ro>l Itaphael an uiiusiial amount of thought and labour 
in its com]K).sition, and yet it i.s iiuite one, of his least sue- 
ce.ssful paintings, especially in colour. It is, however, 
inm h injured by .scra]»ing ami repainting, and appears not 
to 1)0 wholly liy Ills hand. 'J'he AEtuhnma del Baldaccliiiio, 
one of thfi linest compositions of the Florentine perioil, 
owing miieh to Fra Iku toloiiieo, is also unsati.sfaetory in 
rxeciititni ; being l(‘ft nidiiiished by .Bajdiael, it was com- 
ph‘ted l)y Uidoii’o < Jhirlamlajo, by whom the ungraceful 
angels of the u[)t»er part and the eauoi»y w*ere wholly exe- 
cuted, and (?veii designoil. It was ]>ainted for the l>ei family 
as an altar-piece for their chapel in S. Spirito, Florence. 
The St (Aitherine of the National (iallery wa.s prol)ably 
painted in 1507 ; its cartoon, pricked for transference, 
is in the Louvre. In cok)Ui'ing it much re.semblcs parl.s of 
the Borglie.se Kntoinbinent, Iieing (piiet and grey’ in t-onc. 
To tlie Florentine jjeriod l>elong .some of his linest jxu'trait.s, 
and it i.s especially in these that Da Vinci's intliience 
appears. The portraits of Angelo Doni and his wife 
Maddalena (Pitti) are vivid and carefully exceutod t)aint- 
ings, and the unknow n lady >vith hanl features (now in 
the l^thzi) i.s a masterpiece of noble realism and conscien- 
tious finish. The C.Vartoriski jiortrait, a graceful effeini- 
luit^- looking youth with long hnir and tapering liaiuls, 
m>w moved to Cracow', is prolmbly a work of tln.s j^eriod ; 
though w'orthy to rank w'ith Baphaers finest portraits, its 
authenticity has been doubted. Very similar in .style Is 
the Herre.nhau.scn portrait, once attrilnited to (Bovanni 
Bellini, but an undoubted w'ork of liaphael, in his second 
manner ; it also reiire-scnts a young man w'ith long hair, 
close shaven chin, a wide cloth hat and black dress, painted 
in half length. The so-called Portrait of Raphael by him- 
self at Hampton Court i.s a very beautiful w'ork, glowing 
with light and coltmr, which may possibly be a genuine 
picture of about 1506. It represents a pleaaant-Iooking 

^ S«6 Symomls, Sketches ini Italy, the chapter on Perugia, luiiinly 
tAkea flrom the cohteniponury chrooicle of Matarazzo. 

* ThMe eho^ that Baphiael at firet Intended to paint a Deposition 
the and afterward* altei^ hie echeme into the Kxiiomb- 
ah exeoM of etiidy. pertty account for the 

ehoi^mih(ge of tide 


youth W'ith turned -U]) nose, not bearing the remotest 
resemblariee to Rapliael, e.vce]»t the Img hair iiml black 
caj) common to nearly all the ]>ortniits of tlii.s time.-^ A 
iimi but much -restored portrait of Rajiliael V»y himself, 
paintetl at Florence, e5clst$ in the Pflizi ; it re|nosents him 
at a very early age, and wa.s probably painted during the 
Ciirly ]>art of hi.s stay in Flor'cnce. 

Third ur Pi rind, - \x\ 1 5(hS Raphael 

was ]>ainting srveral iin|M»rtant pictnre.s in Florenee ; in 
Sej-)tember of that year we find him .settled in Jbinie, from 
a letter athlre.s.se<l in the wanne.st terms of afleetionatc 
iulniiration to Franeiji, to wlioni he .sent a .sketch fvu* his 
.Adoration of the Sheplnnds, ami pi()Uii,se<l to .send hi.s own 
portrait in return for that which Fr.nicia ha<l given him.'^ 
Ra]diael wa.s invited to Rome by his fello\v-eil i/.en (not 
relation, a.s A’^a.savi says) liiainante, wljo was then oeenpied 
in the erection of the new church of St Pelei’.s, the bainda* 
tioii-stomi of whl*li liad been laid b\ .liiliiis II. on L^tIi 
A]> ril 1506. At this time the love of tie* ]w»pes for nit, 
had already attracted to Rome a number of tin* cliii'f artists 
t)f Tu.s(*any, I'mbria, ami Xortli Italy, among whom wcri’ 
.Michelangelo, Signoi'elli, Perugino, Ifinlnriccliir,, Lorcnv.o 
Lolb», IVriizzi, Sodomn, and many ollier.s, and it \va.s 
among thi.s brilliant asseml»]y tliat Ra]>li.'M 1, alnio.-.t ;it 
once, triok a h'mling po.Kition.*' 'I'lianks to Brainante'.s 
friendly intervention, Jiilin.s 11. (Ihdln luo ere) soon lu caim* 
Ra])hael's most zealon.s patron nml frien<l, a.s did nl.-o the 
rich bankers Agostino ( 'liigi (the Rolh.'^cliild of his tiimi) 
and Rimlo Altoviti, wliu.se jiorlrait. at tlie age of twt*iity, 
now at Mnni(*h, is one of the )no.‘-t beaut ifnl that Jhipliael 
ever produced. 

A .stJi'ie.s of iiK)ins in the A^itican, o\ ( r the ^\|>\iartamenti 
Borgia, were already decorated with freseo.s Viv Bontigli, 
Perugino, Piero della Francesca, Andrt^a del (Avstagno, 
Signorelli, and Sodoma ; l»ut so raindly had the ta.sle <*l 
the time changed that Julius IT. <lecided to swi'cp them 



FlO- I'l.iri of ivapliiM-r.-i fn-M'os in tin* .sl;iii/.4'. 

A. H) : 1, I'iNjMila ; <if .\i|-.riiy| 

.JiistiiiiaM liis riwle to ■rvclitiiiian ; 4. (■v« ;/nrv l\. vn'inn iliM.n'tal.s i i 

a jurist ; .“i ( uvim- I hv \viiuU*M'), 'I'liM*** Virlnr-s; r thn AjmiII'v 

aii'l .*i »*!’ [MiclM on r.im.-issuH ; vault wiMi nf Ciw-fry. 

Tht*oJof!y, Sriviir.r*. iiiitl Justifo, .’iifl otlu-r luiiiitiuirri. 11. islaii/a ifKlloiUiVi) 
(I «ll-14): 7, Exj»ulsiuii of Hfli»;nliirus I'niin tlu: Trun»lo : 8, llolsfiin ; 

i). SI. IN'tfi* fivol ibuii I'l’isfuj ; 10, .\ttilii rpjiulwtl b> I. : \uull will) 
fnuii Olil TcstumvnV, by piiiiils. C. Sianxii €.l«‘ir Iru’i'iulin (I'll .'), u^-urly all 
by pupils: 11, nnriihi^ of tin' Ilor ;40 ; iLi, Virinry »>f |V. nvri thf. 

Hai.Vf'ns jit Oslirt ; Ul, Ooitumtiou of C’li/irit by I.c<» III. iu .St ri lfi-’s: 

M. of l.fM) III. iH'l’orf l>. .'^ala di ('iMf.ant u'c, by 

pn)>il-^ (liV-’O *?1) : ITi and pi, iiil-)iain1 Mt;;s df « niiMtas ami .lii.stitia ;tlliibul4*d 
lo llaiiliurl ; 17, 17, {in-nt rrr.sot* of Tin* 0'‘!i;at Mf .V.iVfMifiiis, p M. I*»»rt »»l 
Ibipbufl's lo).';;'ia, by his pn[iiN. V, (;}i:iik.'I of Nioli.ila.s V.. p.aiiiUsl by Fra 
Angelico O. Oortiit; t>f Uraiuaiite. 

all aw'ay and re cov(t the walls with jiaintings iu the more 
develo])cd but le.ss truly doeorativc style of Ra[ihael. It 
wa.s not w'itliout regret that Rapimel saw the ilestruction 
of this TU)bK?! .serie.s of fre.sco.s. One vault, that of the 

® To jutlgc of tlic ftiitliorsliip of h i»ortrait from inlcrunl cviib-nce w 
c^peciully rlitfinilt, fi.s in so cases the strong iiuUvUluHlity of ihe 

person represented oh.si’ures tliat of the paiiit<*r. 

^ Mnlva.si(i, Fdshia piilrice, Itolognn, 1678, wa.s the tlrs! to i»n>ilisli 
this Jettei ; see also Miintz, Raphael, sa Vie, Ac., p. 315, Pari.«, I'iSl. 
Miughetti (AVotw Antotoyia, 1883} llirow.s doubt on the date of this 
letter. 

® Miintz, *' Michel- Ange ei Raphael a la cour de Rome/’ Oaz. d».'S 
B, Arts, March and April 1882, and I^s Arts d la cour des Rapis, voL 
ill. Pari*, 1884. 
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Stanza deir Tncendio, painted by liis inaster rmigino, he 
saved from obi iteration ; it still exLst^s, well preserved, a 
most akilful piece of decorative work ; and bo also set his 
pupils to copy a number of portrait -lieads in tlio frescos 
of Pievo delln Francesca bef«n*e they were destroyed,^ 
Fig. shows the positions of lta|)haers frescos in the statize, 
which, boili from t])cir size and metlnxl of lighting, are 
very iinsiiit sl f>>r the reception of these large ]»ictui*es. 
The two most ini]ioi tant rooms (A and ]j) are small, and 
have an awkwiii d cn-oss liglit from opposite windows.- 

Stiinzii •] -lla SoLiuO ina { sigujilmv. vtxnu), paiiitetl in 1500-11 
(A on iij;. ?>). iirst p;uiitin^ owtnitcil hy Ila^iliacl in the stiiii/.o 

was tho S(*. itiIIimI I j\, liiiisljcil in 1500. It is v»*ry unlike tfio 
later (»n» s in slmwing tln^ nnninoiieennMit of transition from 

his Klorentine to kis ** Roinsn inaiiin r ; as a deeorative work it 
is very sujMMior ti> the otin v frescos ; the nr** inu< h smalUn- 

in seale, as was suited to the very moReiatc si/.e of the rv>oin, aii‘l 
ihe whole is annnoeii mainly on one plane, without, those stnoiLj 
effects «»f jw‘rs’,,e«-tive whir:h iinr so nn>vnite«l to the ileeoralive tn t- 
inent of a wall sui face. Tjj its religious sentiment t«s» it far eX‘ el.s 
niy of the. later stanze ]kaintings, 

^vtaining mueh *>1’ the sa< ieil ehaiiu;- 
ter of earlier I'loventiin*. ami I’minian 
art. As a sehemi- tjf Ui'eovation it 
iippenrs to have Imm-h snggeste.d Ijy 
some of the, e.itiv apsi»l:il mi»-aif.s. 

Eig. 1 -slnjws the di.'-jMisitioii of its 
aiain rnj>sses, whivli seem to imlieaie 
^he eurviMl k-.m >s <if an tIol*l 

is largely iisr«], wi'li mm li iLehin ss ^ 
of en'eet, while the later jmrely - 

itietorial fresen.s haxe little 4)1* n<me. "r , , 

is .it huiun l,v ni- tti.' -•lanvl, .... 
au.l i(s ;4l„r.v it. Tl... 

angels in the ii]>pi r tier ainl flu; nml** ^ 

clnoMihs wli»» earry the hooks of the (l. spi-ls are among (he. most 
heaulifnl figures lliat lia|»hiiel i-ver j».iinte«L 

'J'lie painling on the vault of this looiii i.s the nt xt in Uate, and 
shows I'urthtT traiisifion lowards tho “Homan miiiner/' In his 
treutinent of the whole flaphaol has, uilli iniieh a*lv;nitage, hecoi 
juirlly giihhal hy the painting <*r Ponigino s vault in the infxt room 
((.'). Tliougli m»t without fmitr-', it i.s a V<*ry skilful piece of ile- 
eoratiori ; the pi- tures aie kept sulainUiinte to tin' lines of the 
vault, ami tln ir sfnall si ah^ ad<ls greatly to the. appareiif, size of the 
wliole. A gteat part of the giouinl is gilt, Jiiarked with rm*saie- 
like sijuare.'^, a ^'oimnoii [U.ntiio witli decorative painters, -not 
iilteii<Ied to deceive lln.^ ev»s hut simply to gi' e a softer lextiiro to 
the gilt surface hy hi-eaking u]) its otln-rwise moiiolonons glare.. 
The [irineipal mcdallitiu.-s in e;nli cell of this (lumlripartite vault 
are very giMeefiil I'emale figunfs, re[)resi-ntiiig I’lieulogy, Seifrii. »*, 
.fustk-e, ami I'oetry. Smaller siihjei’t.s, some, al]m»Kt llliuiatur(^ like, 
iu scale, are arranged in tlie interi/je<liah' spaces, ami eaeh has 
Home s(ieeial meaiiing in r«'fererj.a; to tin* luednllioii it adjoins ; some 
i)f these are p.iintetl in warm momn hroinc to suggest has relic is, 
riio line pa-nting of flie Flaying of -Mar.syas is interesting as slio>v- 
ing KaphaePs stmly of anthiue sculptnie: tJie ligiirc of Marsyas 
(K a copy of ri Homan statm.*, of which .several replii^as e„\ist. The 
rcry lM*aiitifnl In tie pieture of the Tcniptatiim of Kve. recalls Alh«.*i t 
iMrer’s treatment of th.it suhjeet, though only vaguely. Aliich 
iiiiiiual inlmiiation existed hftwi:cii Ihipliacl ami Ihirer: iu 1;>15 
Hfi-phaol Himt tim IJenii.ni artist a most ma-sfcrly life study of two 
nmlu male tigiin^ {now at Vienua) ; on it is w’ritleii in Albert 
DiinjFs b<*autiful ham! the. duty and a nreord of its hciiig a gift 
lioiii liafibnci. It i.s cxeentfMl in red (dialk, ainl was a study for 
hro figures in the Hattie of Ostia (see l»elow). 

('hi the tvali opjKi.site tJio Disnuta is the* .so c.;ilh‘d School of 
Atliojia.* In this ami the succCfMaug frescos all notion of decora- 
tive treatini-nt is thrown .•esidc, and Haphael ha.s siiii|»ly ]faintfd a 
iinigiiiticent series of piaiutings, treate«l an eii.sel tiictuies might 
l.ave h«fi*n, with hut little reference, to their an.hileetiiriil surroitmb 
iugs.® The subject of this noble fresco, in contrast to that oppo.siti-, 

I Hnw line Uk'ho jioiinut-lH’nfis prot«ii*ly were nurr Is* fruc?ver| fj-tnii Piero’.'* 
imjfulflej'nf. fri*HeoH at An^/zo, in I he. rotroa.'hcir of 8. FruiiCisiei*, 

• ISisi llruiin, lJit> ( tirr iVff inhjrnti'ihtti /«# f'at ieii/if Heriiii, 

ia<i (.Iruyer, Lea yit'jn'jtf'x rf.’ lUi-fthueL tin l-'atuxin, Pari», IS.’itt. 

^ It iimrd httoJly Imj suiil Mmi the name Hisnnta Ib u iitiKnoiiier ; there cowhl 
lie no cliBpute anidn^; the sHtnts ftiiU doct+irs of the cliurrli nV»out Bo well 
liBheil A ilopnnu a.i tht: real presence : the inniiBtranre with the IIOBt below amt 
tlee lisuru of iJlrrixt xKji'e indicat.o Hi« duiOde b(i(.h on carfii arid in 

liMyon. Ihr lininii, Springer, and llageu Imve puUliAlKHl Aftonograplm iu C*er« 
liiAJj on this imintiii*;, 

4 Seo Twndeleiihtti'ff, f.Vher TUifittrVf .9rhv}€ von Jthffn, T^erliti, 7843,. and 
T:icht«r (maido titleX lleide.lHng, iSSi; the tlthv “ ScImkiI of AtlieDS" is eom* 
poratively modern. 

fl He haa ahown great nkill In the wav iu which he has fitted hi* cud ftvaaoB 
Into thc«w1cn*arrl RpAei*M out lnf.(> hy the windows, but they are ifconc ike kis 
tfenterl iu a purely jdctorial inannei'. 


is ‘Earthly Kiiowlodg<s represented by an acaembly of tliose great 
philoHophers, iJoetH, and Qicii of science of annieait CJreotJe who wci*© 
adiaitted bv tin? ehuroli to have been not wholly without insplra' 
tioii from fleaveii, and by their laboui*H to have prepared tJic way 
for the clearer light of Cdivistianity. The »:eiitnil figures are Plato 
aiiil Aristotle, while below and ou each side are gi<.>U|>» nrianged 
with the ijio.st con.suiuniato skill, including the whole “iilosofira 
famiglia” of Dante (/ir/Ar., iv'. a number of other 

leadei-s of thoiiglit, .selected in away tliiit shows no slight ucipiaint- 
luice with the history of philo.suphy and science among the ancimit 
(Ire-i'k.s. In this sehretion wu may fairly snnpose that Raphael w’.as 
aitled hy Hciiiho, Ariosto,'* Castiglione, llihi»iena, or otliers of tlic, 
crowd of si liojars who at this lime thronged the papal rmiit. 
Many interesting ]>nrtraits are introduced — Hiamaitle .■i.- the aged 
Apdiiniede.s, stoojung over a gcoiriefnc.il iliagrani ; n heaiitifnl Ihir- 
liaired youth on tlie left is Francesco MaiiJi deJla Kovere, duke of 
I’rliinti ; Mild on tlie, extreme nght ligtirea of Raphael himself and 

o<h*m:i ar«* intro<]ueed (.see lig, 5, hehov). Th«? siaf4?lv hiiiltling in 
uliii-h the.-si* i^roups arc arrange. 1 is takini with modifh.ation.s from 
Hriimante’s tirst de.sisni for .St iVtcr's. 

Over the window (No. (> on lig. y) isu group of tK.)cts and ninsieiaiis 
on Mount I'arnassns, round a central figure of Ap^dlo ; it eoutains 
many hcatls of gieat beauty and line |iortr.iils of Dniitc and I’d ran. h. 
The former, as a theologian, appears also iu the, l.lisputa. Over 
the opl*osite wimlow (No. 5) are gracrd'nl flgnre.s i.»f th<“ lhi«.?e <hid 
Virtues, and at one .side (No. 4) ( Jregiiry 1\. (a portr .iit of Julius 
11.) presenting liis volume of ih c n t.ils to :i jiiii.st ; besiile him is 
a splemihl t>oif r-ait of Oariliiial dc’ .Medici (.alter>V!inls I.j'o N.) he- 
foi-e Ins face was spoiled hy getting 1 ik» .sfoiit. This painting sluiw.^: 
the. inflitenee of Meloz/o il.-i K/u-li.'’ On Ihe jitln r si«!»* ,1 nsf iniai- 
present.s liis lode to Trchonianii.s (No. .*>•) ; tliis is inferier in i.vc 
i iilioii and apts-ars to Jiave bet'n eliiefly p.'iintcfl hy ]inpi!s. 

The. next room (IT-, cuHimI J-t Stanza d’Klioiloio, w.is paint.e«l i.j 
lull -14 it is so c.allcd from the fi'cs(‘o (No. 7 in tig. J) r<*]nv.scirt 
iiig the e.xpulsion of lleliod(»ms from the 'renrph? (*2 Mac<-. iii.', an 
allusion to the struggles bi*twcen Louis Nil. of Fram'c and Juiin.s 
IT. The wlude .spirit of lh<^ subjects in this room is hi'-s bi-<.?ad and 
tolerant than in the tir-st ; no pagan id<*as art' admittctl, and its 
chief motive i.s tlm glorification of tire tumtitieate, with insisli nee 
on the temporal ]>o\\er. The main incident f»f this i.s the 

leirst siieccssful part of it : the angel visitant on the Inu.se is want- 
ing in tlignity., and the animal i.s ]iooily dr-awn, as is nl.so the c.i.se 
with the hor-st s id’ AltiliTs army in the rres<-o oppo.sitc. The gi-oiip 
orwoiintu and eliildrcu on ihe h it is, however, very beautiful, .and 
t he ligni'i'S of J u-ius IF. and his al t« ridants are ino.st nobly <lesignr«l 
and painted wirh great vigour. Tlie tall .stamling lignr<j of Maic 
Antonio Itaiimndi, as om* of the iw»pe*s hi-arers, is a m:tr\ fllmis jairt-e 
of porl,r.T.it painting, as i.s also the jie.xt. figure who bt;irs his iiauic 
on a S4 K.ll- lO . PETRO . DE . FOL.1ARIIS . CREMONEN. 
Hehind, Oiulio lioniaiio is r’cpre.si iited .n.s anolher j»:ipal alt«'mlant. 
Tills picture wa.s Vonijdeted in 151*2. Over the window i No. 8) is 
tlie .se«;nc of the Miracle at Holsena of 12fi4, w ht ii tlic real pn*.seiiet? 
Wiis ])rovetl to a flouhting prie.st hy the ap]»eMiam’c of hhiod-stains 
on tie.? Oi>iporal «;st e Ouvjktm). Julius 11. i.s iulnidm r^l kin.eling 
h«*)iiinl the altar ; ;i'nl the lower .sp;e-is on ca<-h sitio of the windows 
arc tilled with two p’onps, that on the left with w’onien, tlmt on 
tin? light w''t.)i olliecrs of ihc ]nipal gii;ird. Tin? last gr»Jiip i.s one 
of the niosn ma.ster ly of all thioiighont the slaiize : each face, a 
cnrefiil jmii trait, i.> a marvel of P.\]»re.s.sion and {>owei*, and the 
tcclinical skill willi whi<'h the whole is j»aiiitt.il to the, utmost 
d«'gn‘rt of linlsli, .almost without any tcinpoi-a touches, is most 
wxinderfol. Tin; ne.xl fresco in dale "jO) is that of the Re|>ul- 

siou of Atlila lr«>m the. walls of Rome by I..co I., miraculously aided 
by tho apparh ions of St INder and St Paul; it conhtins another 
nllusioii to tlio puj»al cjuarrcls with Frnriet?. It was begun in tho 
lifetime t»f Julius 11., but was only half lilt ishcnl nt the time of liis 
death in 1513 ; thus it }ia]i]K?ns Lliat tho jKirtrait of hi.s suece.ssor, 
the Me<lii.i T^?o X., ftp|ieai.s twice over, tirst as a cardinal 

riding beliiml the pope, j)ainb*<l ln'forc the death of Julius IL, and 
.'ig’ain iu tho charar ter ol 8. Leo, instead of the j>ortrait of Juliits 
which li'iplnu’l was aliout to paint.** Attila with his s.iVMge-looking 
arnfy is not tho mo.st suecewfiil part of tho frcs<?o : the horses are 
very w’oodoii in nppcaraiie.e, ami tho tight-fitting hcuIc armour, put 
on in some ini possible ’vray without any joints, gives a very uiii eal 
and llw.*atncal h»ok to tko picture. Pin t is tho work of pU]iilH. 
t|i 1514 h»> yxainted the Delivernuco of St Petw from l^fton, with 
* ii'Miie twice A»M>nt thin tiin**, as omhassacror fivin iha duke 

or Ff.nwra to Julias If., — ^tlio first time, in 

7 Compare Ills fn.*Mco nf 81*t.ns IV., now In the iiictiire-galUTy of the Vatican, 

9 Tlie vanlt of Uiis room Is pafntixl with Bi?eueM from the Old TeateBicnt on 
a harsh bine ground, mucli restor»?fl ; they are probably the work of Olullo 
Hoinaiio, and in a decorative way are ver}* tiiiancceaafbl, — a strlktitg contraat 
to the IwAiiMfal vaults of Peniginn and lUpUad In rooms C and A IW deco 
bine gnmnds so nuioh used by Raphael's achool arc very Uabla ta b^fiKy 
finOm damp, and lit moat cases have haen opors^ty rrstored.i' Thoa^ fei tha 
Villa Maslama ant untouched, and hi porta the damp has ^ngsd tna hltiKr 
matin* lntor;ciQet«dd.greno. ■ 

t A .pew ; akateh Jn tiie Leam hy itam JTtiBi** -1*4 in lb* ,pii«a 

afterwantg doedpied by TjcoX. ; another dtlleirfiiea hi ilda 
pope la bioiio te a :obalr» not on horseback aa te the * : 
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a furCkor poliMtal nlluttioa (No, 9 ). It is voit akilfnlly firraii;;c«l 
to lit in th« awkwaixl simioo round the window, uml is n‘.ui»rknl*lf 
for an not luiioli suited for frtJHco- painting, to <rutii 1 >iiic 

and eontraiit titc throe diffenuit <junlities of light eoiiiliig from the 
moon, the glory round the angel, and the torolu's of tlie sentinels. 

For room C Uapluirl designed and partly jxjinti'tl the Ineemli<Mh*l 
llorgo (No. 11), a lire, in tlio llorgo or Leonine < ity, whirh was 
miraculously stoppetl by J^eo IV. miprariiig ami inatijig tlie sign 
of the CM>ss at a window in the Vnfiean. Jn the hiu kgrnumi is 
s liown the faea<le of the old hasiliea of St IVter, not yet <Iest roved 
when this freseo \v:w painted. One gioup cm tite left, in the fore- 
ground, is reinarkahle for if.s vigour ami powerful drawing; the 
luotiee is t.'ik»*n froTii the hurniug of Troy ; a lino nude tigun- of 
/Kneas issues from the hurniug Innises hearing oii his hack the ohl 
Aiiehises and holding the ln^y Aseanius hy the hand. »Soino of 
female figures ari* designetl witli min h grm e ami drainatie jiouer. 
Many studies for tliis m. ture. i‘\ist. 'fliis is Mie last, of the staiizo 
Iresccis on wliieh Kapliael himself 'worked. f)theis tlesigued by 
him find painted by <3itiIio Tfomaiio, < {i;nifram_e.seo IV nni, ami other 
]>iipi]s wi;re. the Mattie of « t.stia (No. 12), a very imhly emuposc'd 
pieture, n.n<l tin* ftnth of Ja’O 111. before Charlemagne (Si*. 11’. 
'fhe i..ther great ]»ieture in tliis ro«»ju (No. 1.*'), 1 he. Curoiiatioii of 
CharleiiiJigne (a portrait of Kraiieis f. of J’lahee;, is so very ijiferior 
ill eomimsitioii lliat it isdiltieiilt to Iw lieve that Hiphael even made 
a sketeli for it. The enormous fn^seo of the I)efeat of Maxenlins; 
by Constantine (room J), No. 17) was i>;iiii1ed by Ciulio Koinano, 
roon after It-jphaer.s <leath, liom a skel h by tlie latter : it is even 
iiiorii harsh ami disagreealdt? in eoloiir t han most t*f Ciulio Ttoinam/s 
early Ires'-os. • Among the other very inlerior freseos in thi.s gi'eat 
hall are two feinale figures (.Vos. If* and UP re|n‘esenting Cmnilns 
and .Inatitia, p.iinted on tie* wall in tdl eolonr.s, verv hannoniou.s 
-ml rieli ill tom* ; tin y uie u.-^ually, tloiiigh wrongly, at! iil»uted to 
Ji.ipliael himself 

Tff’hif.iv'd M’thotffy _ njed in Jidjihars /V/wros, — ] laving 
made m inv studies, boih nmle an<l drapec], for .‘tingle ti*.niri»M fmd 



/?roiH)S, the |minter niado a hiiihII dmwiiig of the >vhol« coinposi- 
flow, whieli \va«> eulnrged hy hia puidls with Die help of nunilK'ml 
S'twareis drawn all over it, to tU* full aize rtHpiiiod,® on |wiku* or 
canvas. Holes were tlien prickecl along the ontlinos of the oortooii, 
and the design iKunieetl through oii to an undercoat of dry stueeo 
ou tlie walh \Dtn {funded charcoal and a «Dir hru»h. Over this, 

< $ee Mootagnaid, S^a di Ce^tntinoy Ttorne, 1834. Though ho 
Mit%ever a gtK^ cokurrlst^ the gient fmeos by f^iullo Romano in the 
IVIsnir d^l 1^, MahtuOt Isipiovocuetit os compared with his 

lUioiaa.'work.. 

■' IhTOf: ; at ttefy, ofee/cA, 
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ruly ill the morning, a pateli of wet stin'co was laid, .slKuit enough 
to serve for the day’s paiiitiug ; this of itoursc olditerateil the oul- 
liiie on the wall, and the j>art covered the pat' h was again 
sketf'hed in by frerhaml, with a point on the wet slueeo, so as to 
Ik’S a guide, for the outline traetsl with the brush ami the subse<ptent 
painting. A line iiniiressed on the wet .stueco was easily smootlieii 
j out, hut .1 tuui-h of the bmsh full of pigment sank deeply into the 
j nmisl. stm.-eo, and roiihi not easily be ellVieed. It will thim lie seen 
tliat in fresi-o painting the <»rdy ii.se of poiuicing the ulude de.sign 
<•11 lo the wall was to kei'p the general positions of the ligiires right, 
and was m* guide as lo the drawing of em-h s«'}iarate part. Fig. 5 
shows the poj I lait-lii ids of liitiiself and iV i iigino, at lie* extreme 
lilt ot ihe Sehoid of Alliens; <*n this are. A'isilde many of th<i 
iinpressisl .--.kr-r, h-lims, anit also ]\ait of tin* “iViseo edge” of tJic 
pateh i>ii wliii li ihi.s pait is ]>Minle«|. hea*ls in tliUli.gun^ are 

h-.ss than om* rlay s \vink. Ir will be sn ii tb.it there i.s no attempt 
at any aeeui*ji,*Y ul drawsngin I he impres.^eil lines. Ivajdiael, e.sj»eei- 
ally ill liii later trese*!,;, \vo!ki-<l \\ilh w«nidtiful rapulitv: three 
lil**--.si/etl bu.Nts, ur hall :i I nil - I'ligth ligni*-, iie>re lli.iii life - .siji'.e, 
Wa.s a not uiiusnal day's w.M k. lii some of the- tVesi os the edge.s 
ot eaeh <].iy’s ]»;it<-h of stm * o eaii e.a.silv be. l.iai - il, esjn*. iallv in ibe 
Ineendiodel Horgo, whu h has a strong si liglir. lu the l>ispuia 
mueli use was madi* of t<-niper;i in the timd toie b.-,-:, but b'rss was 
us.4‘d in t he .snbsei|m'nt. fre.-etis, owing bj liis iin ii asing mastery of 
the tliilii'uUie.s of Ihe pivji-ess. 

'riio j)ainting?i in tlic slaiizc 'were only u 'inull ]»arl ot 
ILipfi^n d’rt work ludwoon 1500 nnd 151:1. d'uthis perio.d 
lu loiig the Madonna of IViligini (Vat ii.an), jiainted in 151 I 
for Sigisjjioinlo (.Vmti ; it is onu of Jiis most boaiitifiil 
<‘oni[insiiitiii.s, full of tin? nttnost graoe and swivtnt'ss of 
o.v]>res.sion, ainl fipix'ars to lu; wlioily tin* wtirk of Jit.s liaini. 
It has MitTcred nnn li froui n painling. (5f about tin* same 
<lati5 an* tin* gorn-liko tlarvagb Madonna (National (JaJIcry, 
l>oaglit for .t'l-tOOO ; onci* in tin? i.ossossitin of tlio Abhv 
; brandini family), tin* I liadcnnal Virgin of tin* LotiNio, and 
tiiL* ^Madonna <loI JVsen at Abiilrid. ^rin? hist i.s a very 
• noble picture, but tlie design i.s more. ] dealing than the 
l olonr, Aslnt.-li, like other i«aintings of Ua[*hacrs at Miulnd, 
HUggestfi Die inferior tom h of a pii[»il ; it was exeenti d in 
i 151:5 for S. l.li.unenioo in Naples. In a<Mllloii to other 
em>el pielnre.s a nnmV»or of hi.s liiii.'t poi traits belong lo 
I tlii.s |H‘rio<b that of Julins II. (rHi/.i »d’ whieh a gooil 
; ri;[diea or eonteinporary (•(•[)y e.xist.s in the National (.hdlery, 

I tin* so-called Fonuirina in l)ie IVilax/.o r>arlM. rini, the Ikil- 
I dassare ( asligliune of tlio Lonvie. ainl the unlinbheil ]Kir- 
I trait (»f Federigo (b)n/.;iga of Manlna. 

I When (liovanni de’ Medici, at the age ol thirty-eight, 
j became j»oj»c* as r.,eo X., a period of the most glowing 
; sjileiidoiir and rc'-kh ss magnitieeiiei' .<iieeec<led the sterner 
j rule i>f Jiiliu.s II. Ago.st iin) ( ’]iig:i, the Sieiu'se linaneier, 
was the chief of tho.se whose Javi.sli expendil ure coutribnled 
j to enrich Home witJj e<nintle.s;s works of art. For liim 
I Haphatd ]»ainte<l, in ] 51 .‘5- 1 4, tlie ^ ery beautiful fresco 
; of the Triumph <.>f ( Jala tea in his new jialaee by tiui 'riber 
I bank, the Villa Farnesina, and also nunle a large scries of 
magnificent designs from A[mleinsVs r»anain*i3 of ('iij»id 
and l*.sy<‘he, w hich were can ieil ont by a mnnlx.*!* of liis 
]>iipils.* Tliese cover the vault and lunettes of a Jargo 
K>ggia (now elostnl iu for protecti<ni) ; in c<*]onring they 
are mostly har.sli and gamly/* as i.s ii.sually the case willi 
the works of liis ]»upils, u great contiast to tlie fresco of 
the Galatea, the gnatiu* ]»art of whi«.*h i.s certainly the 
master's own work.*^ For the same patron Jm [minted 

* A vt.*ry tine nnvieiit enpy of this |KirlMiit is in tlie Fitli Palaee ; 
certain }»eouliatiti»*s in its cxeeutk'ii show it lo lx*, by sonu? Veneiutii 
]>iiii)tvr, as wna pointeil out to the i»reseiit wViter Ijv Mr Fairfax 
Mmray. 

** (.Chiefly >»y CJiulio Romano, Olanfnincesco Penni, iiml Giovanni d:i 
Inline ; much in.iury has l)Ctii» done to these fiascos by rc].xuutiiig, 
c*s}X!cUny in the coarse blue of the f^und. 

^ Tliese and other frescos by his pupiln are inindi disfigimiil by tho 
fUsagrerablc hot tone of the liehli, very nulike the pearly tune of tirj 
flesh of CrAlatoa. 

• Dorigny, Patfchis H Ammig /aimUt a Rtrpfutt^ir^ , Rome, lfl 96 ; 
aikI Ornner, Frei^ DeeomtifWJf in /fal.v, London, 181)4, pis. Ifl-lS. 
The gropp of the THt<m aud Nymph on the left of the coiiii>osition woa 
DJTPhably executed by Oiulio Komano. 
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(also in 1513) his relebrated Sibyls in »S. Maria della Pace, 
*- figures of exquisite grace, arranged with perfect skill 
in an awkward s|>at:e. It is not withotit reason that 
Vasari gives these the highest position among his fresco- 
paintings.^ Agostiiio ( ’jiigi also employed Raphael to 
build for him a |>ri vnte chapel in S. Maria del Po}>olo, and 
to lufiko a series of cartoons to l)e executed in mosaic on 
the inner (hnne.*’ central medallion has a tigiiro of 

f.h'd among t'h>uds and angel boys, such as Raphael drew 
with unrivaileii grace (tig. h), and around are the eight 



Pio. (?. — Mosaic of (loti cn.:itiug the rtlars, irotri tin* Cliigi chaficl, in 
ctMilre of <lonic, i)y 

]>lan(its, eacli with its pagan <leity Juid directing angel/" 
He has not hiiin[)ered hiinself by any <.>f tlje usual rules 
wliicli should apt»ly to the designing of mosabr ; they are 
•simply treated as ]»iclures, witli almost deeejd.ive effects 
of perspei tivo. 'Fhe e\e<Miliou of lliese brilliant nitjsaies 
was carried out by the Venetian Ijiigi della Pace, whose 
siginiture is introduced on the. torch t>f < *npi<l in t Jie panel 
re}»reHentirig tin; star \'enus ( Ludovico della t , 

Pace Ven('xiano fecit, I 51b ). These mosaics ; pp 
are still as perfect ami l>ril]iant as if they V 

were the work of yi;.stcr(lay. Probably iu i 
the early years of Leo \/s reign were ]>ainted tlie Madonna 
della SeggioJa (fN'tti), tlm S. LVeiiia at Rologna (jiot com- 
pleted till 1510), the miniature V'ision of Kzekiel (Pitti), 
and tlire.e important ]ii<-1uros at Madrid. 'Flic, lali^st of 
these, known as Lo Spasimo, from the, church at Palermo, 
fi r wddeh it was jiainted, is one of Kapliuers finest com- 
positions, representing ( 'hrist bearing His Cross. It bears 
signs of G'iulio Ibimano's liand iu its lieavy colouring with 
mpleasant pnr])le tones. The Ma<lonua called J)ella Perla 
has mmdi changed from the darkening of tlio pigments ; 
in design it re<*alls Ijconardo da Vinci. ^ N'hc small 

Madonna della Rosa is tlie most perfect in colour of all 
the master's pictures in the Madrid (fallery, and is usually 
rather undcrvnlnetl ; it is a most graceful little picture. 
Tlie portrait c»f l„eo X. with Canlinals do* Rossi and do* 
Mi'dici, in the Pitti, is one of his finest portrait-pictures, 
e.s]>ecially as regards the figure of the [Kipe.-'L Tjittlo is 

^ Tli.iiilcs to generous intervention, Ji.T|iliael wfi.'j ptinl 

Uio Inrge siiin for that time of 900 gold ducats for lids fresco. 

*-* Gruner, Afosair.i in S. ^ftfriu del Pop^do^ Ronie, 18«^9. 

** In accordance \viUi Dante's sclietiie iu the Pantdieto, 

* Ijft Peria, “the pearl'* of tlio Spanish royal colli-ction, was origin* 
dJy paiiitetl ter lUsitovjt Louis of f aiiossa; it was sold by Cromwell with 
♦he greater )mrt of Cluirlcs I.’k f.ollootiou at Hampton Court, llie com- 
position, though not tiie execution, of this picture belongs to RapbaeVs 
<»arly in Home ; it is very remarkable for its delicacy of touch aud 
high finish. 

^ The mognlficent portrait-heads of the Venetian acholnrs Navagero 
and BeazMno, now in the i>oria Gallery in Romo, are worthy of Raphael 
at his beat, and have for long boeit attributed to him. There are good 
contemporary copios at Madrid. 


known about tho Madonna di S. Sisto, the glory of the 
Dresden Clallery ; no studies or .sketches for it exist. In 
style it much resembles the Madonna di Foligno; it is 
less injured by restoration than the latter. 

Among the latest works of Rapliael arc the large Rt 
Michael and the Devil, in the Louvre, sigiie<l ‘‘RajdiacI 
Ib-binas ping(;lMvt, Moxviir.,** and the very beautiful por- 
trait of the Violinqjlayer, in tlie 8(‘iarra Colonna Palace iu 
Rome, also dated 1518 ; tliis last b(iars much resemblance 
to the painter himself. The Rritish Museum ]>ossesses 
one of .Rapli.ael’s finest i>ortmits, tlunigh only a chalk 
drawing, that of his frie? d tlie ))ainter Tinioteo della Vite, 
a in;istor|>ieco of expression and vigour ; it is exeemted in 
black ami red, and is T>ut little inferior in chromatic etiect 
to an oil-VKiintii\g ; it is life-size, and is executed with 
wonderful skill and evident keen interest in tlie subject. 

The ta])estry caitoons, seven of wliich are in the South 
Kensington Museum, were painted by ]>upils from Raphael’s 
designs. 1'hey are part of a set of ten, witli scenes from 
the Acts of the Ai>ostles, intended, when c<»pied in ta|>oslry, 
to adorn the lower part of the walls of the Sistine chapel. 
The tapestries tliemselves, worked at ihussels, are now', 
after many vicissitudes, hung in a gallery in the Vatican ; 
the set is complete, thus ])reserviiig the ticsign of the thn^e 
lost cartoons. The existing seven, aftirr being cut nj) into 
strips for use on tlie l(K>nis, w ere VKuight by Rul;>cns for 
diaries 1.^ The Uipestry copies are exeenteil with womlcr- 
fnl skill, in spite of RiqjliaeFs having treated the suVijects 
in a purely pictorial way, with little regard to tin; Cxi- 
gencios of textih; work. The designs are reversed, and tim 
colours far more brilliant th.an those of the cartoons, much 
gold and silver l>eing introdiiccMl. The nol»le figure of 
Christ in the Delivery of the Keys to St Peter is in tho 
ta]>estry imieh dislignivd by the addition of a nnnilier of 
large gold stars all over the (Irapery, which sjioil the simple 
dignity of the folds. The rich framework round each pic- 
tun^, designet I by RaphaePs pnj »ils, probably by Peniii and 
( <iovaiinIda Ibline, exists in the tapestries and adds greatly 
to their decorative elVect. "Fhe cartoons were exe<-ii1ed in 
1515 and 1510, and the finishe-d tapestries wore first exlii- 
biteil in their j>Iace iu tlie Sistine chapel on 2()tli December 
151fi, - a very short time for the weaving of sueli large 
and elaborate ] pictures. 'J'he thice of whidi the cartoons 
are lost rej>reseiit the Martyrdom of St St(.'ph(*n, the Con- 
version of St Paul, aud St Raul in Prison at Philiiipi. 
Probably no pictures are better knowni or have lioen more 
oftea engraved and co]>it;d than tliese seven cartoons.^ 

The TrrtmjifjuratmnJ^ — In 1519 Cardinal Cinliano de* 
Medici (afterw^ards Clement VII.), as bisliop of Narbonne, 
ordered two altar-pieces for liis iMthexlral, - tlie one by 
Ra[»ha.el, tho other by RajihaeTs Venetian rival Sebostiano 
del Pioiiibo (sec Sfsbasttano). That by the latter painter 
is the nolile RcsuiTcetioii of Lazarna, now in the National 
Gallery, in the drawing of whicli the Venetian received 
important aid from Michelangelo. Se\'cral studies fer 
RaphaeFs picture exist, showing that lie at first intended 
to paint a Resurrection of Christ as a pendant to Sebas- 
tiano’s subject, but soon altered his sclieinc into the Trans- 
figuration. The eight or nine existing studies are scattered 
tlirongh tho Oxford, Lille, Windsor, and somo private 

* Fortunately they were not aold with the bulk of Charlcu’s cnilec* 
lion, and remained at Hampton Court till a few yeai*8 ago. See Koch, 
TnpeUn m Vdticant Vienna, 1878, and Mfiiitz, flisL de 
tnjAaserie Jtalienne^ Paria, 1880. 

^ Tlio name “ nrazzi ** given by Italiani^ to thene iiip^trieii is daHvMi 
from Arras, where they w'ore erroneously thought to have been woven { 
they were made at Bruasela. It ia uioch to be regretted that vieltota 
to the Vatican are no longer allowed to .eee these prioeleas examples of 
textile work. 

^ See Morgerhfiteni, Veher 
dusti, Die VerklUn^ J.<etpsi<y 1&70* : ; 
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coUectiorw. A great ]>art of the lower gron]> \va« nn* 
finished at the time of the painter’s sudden death in 1520, 
and a good deal of the heavy colouring of (liulio liomaiio 
is visible in it. On the death of liaphael the picture be- 
came too precious to send out of Rome, and C^ardinal dc’ 
Medici contented himaelf with sending the Resurroctiem of 
Lazarus to Narboniic. The T ran sfigu rati tm w’as bequeathed 
by him to the inonks of 8. Rietro in Montorio, in whoso 
chiircli it remained till it was stolen by Napoleon I. It 
now hangs in the Vatican Oallery. 

ArrhUiviarol // Thoiigli ho dosignod hut. few hitihliiigs, 
Rapliaid’s gn’.it i**jmt.o ovon in this branch of art Ls shown l.»y I lie 
fact Unit JhMin.uitr, before his death in ^hiKdi ir»14, specially 
ivrjucsted that Ibiphaid should bo made his successor as chief archi- 
tect of St Peter' .s. 'fn this most important ]>ost he was appointed 
by a brie.f of Leo X., dated 1st August 1511. The progn*ss of St 
Peter’s was, however, too .slow for him to leave much mark on its 
design. Another work of HrauianO^s, completed by Uapluud, was 
the graceful Corlile di S. Daniaso in the Vatican, including tlie 
loggie, wbii.Ji were decorated with stui co-reliefs and paintings of 
sacii!tl snlijei ts l>y his 2 »npils under his own sniierv isioii, but only 
Very p.'vrtially from Ins ih-signs.® 1'be Palazzo dclP Aijuila, ]»iii]t 
f'lr Uiovamii liatti.sta Hram onio, and <lcstroyo«l in the 171b ceiitniy 
during the extim.sion of St IVler's, was one of RiqibaePs «rliief works 
as an architect. He also designi*.d the little cross cIuik Ii, domed 
at tlie inlersei tion like a miniature St Pider’s, callc<l S. Kli.gio 
degli Orefii i, which still exists near tin? 'riber, almost oniiosite tlie 
Kann.-sina ganhms, .a work of but little merit. Acconling to M. 
iJevitniller, whose v.ihiable, work, Jlttil'nr.Uit c.otue At'i'kUetio, Milan, 
has <lone. so much to increase onr kn<»wledge of this subject, 
the Villa p;«i iicsiua of .Vgostino I’liigi, usually at tribiited to iNmiz/.i, 
was, as Well ns its j»alacc.-liko stables, designed by Ihipliael ; but 
internal evidence makes this very iliirKult to believe. It lias too 
mncli «if the delicat*’ ami reliued elniracter of the loth century for 
Kajiliacl, whose taste sei?ins to has*.* he« n strongly ineliiied to the 
more developed eh-ussie stylo, of wliieli Palladio afterwards became 
ihe. chief cxjionent, d’ho Palazzo Vidoiii, near S. Andna della 
ValU. also in ih.'iiie, is usually at f.ribiitctl to Jiajdiael, but an 
original sketi.di for tln.s in IVruzzi’s own hand has recently been 
iihntified among the colloclion of drawings at Siena; this, how- 
ever, is not a certain proof that the design was not RaphaePs. M. 
(leymiiller has, liowe.ver, shown that tlie Villa Madaina, on the 
sloju's of Monte ^fario above Home, was really designed by him, 
though its aetiud ciirryhig out, and the unrivalled stucco-reliefs 
wliicii make its interior one of the most iM.agnilieeni palaces in the 
world, are due to Ciiiilio Komaiio and (Jiovannl da Udine, as men- 
tioncil in V’’asari’.s life of the latter.^ Tin? original design fur thi.s 
villa made by Kaphael liims4.df has bt*«*n dis« overcd by M. fley- 
niiiller. Anollier architectural work was tin*, little Cliigi cliapc] in 
S. Maria ihd Popolo, built in 1516, for the dome of which the 
above-iiuMiti»>ncd mus:ii<'s Avere desigrusl (ai*c fig. 6). At the time 
of his death he was pre]>aring to build biiusc?lf a bamlsonie p.al.nee 
near the chnrirb of S. Kligio ; the deed for the ]>urchase of its site 
was signed by Idm only a few’ days la fore. his last short illness, 
'riiongh not completed till 1.530, the. Palazzo J'andolfnii at Florence 
was ahso dcsigiuMl by him ; it is a dull scholastic building without 
any special beauty either in ])ro|>o] tiou or t reatnieiit of tlie mass ; 
it i.s illustrated hy Montigny and Famin, Ardiihu'inre Tvst-am'^ 
Paris, 1815, jds. 33-36. 

A sober cnticism of Raphael’s nroliitectural -works must force one 
to rofu.so him a liigh position in this branch of art. In tin* chinch 
of S. Kligio and the Chigi chapid lie is nn?rcly a cojiyist of P»ram;uitc, 
and his more original works .show Vait litih* ]»ou'cr of invention or 
f'ven mastery of the first pmiciples of nrchitoeliiral design. Jlis 
iletuiks are, howi?vcr, often delicate and refincsl {e.specially in the 
Palazzo Paudolfiiii), and ho was supremely sucee.ssful in the decora- 
tive treatment of richly ornamented Interiors when he ditl not, as 
in Konio of the Vatican staiize, sacrifice the room to the freseo.s on 
its walls. 

<Sf?i/X/>//<re.'---That Vasari is right in attributing lo him the inod<d 
for the beautiful statue of .Toiuih in the Cliigi clnqtel (fig. 7) *is 
lM>rno witiies.H to by two inqiortant document.^, wliicb show that 
his almost universal talents led him to attenqd with .succt?s.s the 

^ See Ojetti, Di«s*r90 »ii Ita ffufUo ArchitttUu R«»ine, 18Sa, but more c*u»ccially 
BeyiiulUer's work inentlonod below, auU his rntJrJs iTimillfs pour la has. lie S. 
Pterro, f^ris, 

•Sec Hariani. /zi Bihifta fwMn LogffU dfl ra^fwnrt, TVmie ; Anon., T>ipfntl 
nAle Lo(7t^<e dAVtUieano. Romo, 1841 ; «nd Orunor, Frrsco Decoratloujiy T^mdon, 
1854, pl«. 1-84 Too A sUarH in the decomtlon of the lof^gie is iisUAlly- given 
h>,Iiap)iAel ; not only the harsh eoloor but also tlio feebleness of iimch of the 
Acmwtng shows tliat he con have had but little to do with it, 

• 8S0 :Giwn<fr, rirtm» i>tedrtUi<mat I^ondon. 1864. pis. 0-12, and Bafflielle 
Santk OrAafK ileUa vm^ JfefiiRmAi Ao,, Rome^ 1876. Two other little known 
Ildtt Wii7 UiAiitllhi: arohiUM^ wrkit oje^nted nnder KaphaoVa inSnence 
brjils pnidhi,.4ir« Mhriopm of Ofumnal BfbMetia in the Vatican and tho 
haili^i^mibr demeiaf Vlf. ttf: th«r Oiudla of^ both lich^ 


I preliiniuaiy |mrt of the aeulptoFft art, though there is no cvv.b'Ui o 
to kUow that he ever worked on nmrhlo.^ l3ne of thcAc i.vj a hitler 
wriluui to IMichclangclo to warn liim that Raphael hud heen iii' 
vading his jinivince a.s a sculptor by modelling a boy, wbi«;h bud 
hi'on e.xecntcd in marbh? by a piipih nnd was a work of rnui h 
beauty. Again, after liis death his friend IkildasHare Ca.stiglionc, 
in a Idler <lated 8fb May 1.^23, asks his steward in Koine ‘"if 
(Hnni> Komaiio still p< isse.sse,*i a certain boy in maible by Kaph.nel 
and what Ids lowest ju ice for it would he,” — “s’egli [f Jiulio Hornano] 
ha pill tjuid pul lino <li mainio di iijaiio di Ifanadlo e pt?r quanto .‘*i 
daiia all’ ultimo.’' A groiq* in marble of a T>e»id Iloy on his Dtdjdiin 
l'!iiyfi?Ilow, now iu 
the St IV.tvrsbuig 
Hcrmit.age, has been 
erroiieoiisly suj»jiosed 
to bcKaplmei's “put- 
lino,” M iiich hns al.^-o 
been ideiitifieil wiih 
a .statuette of a child 
till recently at Flor- 
ence ill the pfisr-rssion 
«*f Signor Mol ini. '*' 

The .‘ tatne of .loinih 
was executed in 
marble by Loivn- 
zetto, a Florentine 
sculptor ; ami it rc- 
iiiaim-d'in his stmlio 
for many years aficr 
iv;iph:ud’.s de.ith. ’l lie 
South Keii.^ington 
.Mii.sciim i>ossesscs :i 
fon.'.ill <-lay .sketidi for 
thi.s bc.'iutifnl group, 
sliglitly dilfcreiit 
from till} marl lie; ir 
is jwobably thi? ori- 
ginal design bv ll»e 
master’s own hand. 

’I’Ue whole fcidiiig c>f 
the group a beiuiti-^^^ 
fnl youth .seated «»m 
•a .s<*a - monster — is 
juindy clii.s.si, al, and 
the iiiotive is juol>- 
ablv taken from 
stmie antiqm? .statiu' ul rUnjali in llic ( lu,uM ehiqK?!, 

rc 2 .re.senliiig Aiion desi-iicd by KapVi.icl, sculj.turcd by Loren- 
or Tura-s on a dob to ; heroic .size, 

jdiiii.** Being intended for a ( liuii b it was mvessary lo give tbn 
tigurc a sacred name, ;ind hence the very im-ougruons title that it 
received. There is no trace of U.aphaid's band in the design of Hut 
ullur .sbatiic, nil Klijuli iu' IjOicnzdto, though it al.so is asciibctl to 
him by Ybrnai i. 

Xcs'f/’/* Vf/Av pri/r/.isr.f/ In/ I.ike oi her great nrtisl.s, 

Kapliacl did not tli.silain to jn-actise tin? h sser brain- Ins of art: a 
<lft.sigu for a .silver pcrliimo-burm r with female earyatitls is jircserv'ccl 
in all migiMviiig by .Marco da Uaveniia ; and In* also designed two 
liainksoinc rcjioiisse .salvers for \go.stiiio f’liigi, drawings tV»r which 
arc now at 1 >rc.s4len. In design.s fm- tarsia- work ami w'ood-carv- 
ing lie was c.sj»eeiallv skilful ; witness ibo inagidfjcent doors and 
shutters of the stanze executcil l>v hi.s pupil Ciovaiiiii B.irile of 
Siena.' 3’he majolica designs attrilniti.d to him were by a name- 
sake .ainl relation called Itatfacllo <li Uiarla ami, though inani 
flue <lishes ninl ewers of t'rbiiio and other inajolii.a art? tleeoratii 
with Raph.ael’s «lo.signs, they are all taken fr<»iii pietures or eijgrav- 
mgs, iifit .sjHM-ially ‘tloiic hv liim for ceramic jnn-poses. M'illi tin 
Irivolity of his age Leo occasionally wastcti ihiplcn.rs skill on 
iiinvortliy obj<?et.s, such a.s the .scem i-y of a icnijiornrv tin atre ; ami 
ill 1516 the pt>pc .set him to paint iu fresco trie jiortiait liri?-.sizi? 
of a largo elephant, the gift uf the king ‘'f J\»iiug;il, .'ifter tho 

4 Sc-« note on j>. vol. iv., of .MilAiu-si's ('•lilion "f Va'Jjiri, I'loivnee, IRTt). 
Tf» one braiir.b i>f the seiilnior's :irt. pr.iel isimI un«U;r PapliHers KtitHri'vIsion, 
iH-loiig tJic elttlhivati? ainl <lelicately ex,HMj1i*'l st MC<-«»-rt']if.fV* iif the. Bii'l 

elsewliere. Among tkese oeeur iti;iiiy paiiels witli fIi;irre-Niil>iee.ts, large in 
scale ainl imis>nnitt in ei>iiiU'»si1iiiii ; Mmse cx»-eutc«l •Inring his litViiinc are 
five from the t-iK* j.iictorial rluiraeter which is an obvi4)Us thult in the very 
magiiitieent reliefs of llu* Villa Matlaina. 

® See Appemlix, v- 40<;, vol. Iv., <»r MilanosPa «!ilit ion of Vn«.arl ; Beinbadi, 
pnthi . . . ili haffadlOt Florence, 1S72; GenniirclU, Sopm inui Srultvrn dl 
haffar-lloy Florence, IST.'l. Tlie evidence -wliieh wiiiihl attribute this piece of 
seiilpfuni to llaphaol is almost woithlesH. ai‘« on tin* Ht IVtnrsburg gronjt, 
OiiedAoiiofT, Vebrrdit dt^m Uaphael sugeschr. Mitrmnrtjrujypc, St I'cti'rsbnrK, 1872. 

Coniparo this latter BUbJcict on rovemea of the Is-autiful didructiina of 
TarRiihim, r. 800 i».c. 

y TJi« very lieaiitirul and elaborate cboir-stafhi of the church of S. Flrtro df?* 
Casincual at renigia, wlUi i«ncls carved iu ivlief. executotl in 1636 by Smiauo 
da Bergamo, are niAluIy ada^ed from iUpbae]*s dosigtiM. 

8 Oanipiiii, JtotijfU Ittor, a* Maialioau di Ferrara, tfd vd., Feiwu?o, 1871), pp 
182-138. 
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animal was iWail.' This clcplioiit is also iutrmlui'od ainou^ Ui« 
btuc(‘o reliels of tlie log;4U% with tho j»oL*tasler Bavrabal 

Hitting ill luook trhimi»h on its 

Though Ufiphai^ himself cUm^s not appear fo hiivo pniotised the art 
of engraving, yet this foiiiuil one of the innny hraiiches of art which 
wciti earned on under liis supervision. A large minilM?v of his 
designs werti engrave d hy hi.-; pii|‘ils Mareantoiiio Kahnondi (see 
vol.'xv. p. and Ago.stino Voin/iaiio. '^rhe.se vahuihle eiigi'av- 

ings aro fi’Miu Raidi.n'l s .■•keli'lies, not Ironi hi.s finished pictures, 
and in some l a.ses ile y slmw im}itirt.Tint :ilt.(;r;ilions made in the 
execution of tit** |tiehire. R»iini.»ndL’s engrav ing of the S. Cei ilia 
of Jiologn i in de>ign is very inferior to tlmt. of tin* actual j:)ulnting. 
St:vei:il of Ihiph.i'i'.'i most iinpurtant eom posit ions are known to us 
only hy tliese e.irly engravings, e.f/., the il.'issa'Tc of th*' Innoi’cnta 
[eiigrivi'd hy Raimondi), whieli is oim of hi.s linesl works, V>oth for 
skilful ev>inp«»silitui and for masterly thawing of ilie nude. AnotJior 
magnilieeiit tlesigu is the Judgment of l\jris, containing a large 
.‘ininher of figures ; the nude tigui** of Minerva i.s a work of e^»]|^•■i:d 
foree and befinty* standing figure nl' JjUerctia- ahouL to 
herself i.s also oiio of his most, lovely figure.s. Maiiy of ftajihacFs 
btiuUc.s for M:in*.-iu1<>uio's engravings stiil 

ArcIiiColoijtj.- -\^ an nntiituaiy R;i]»h;u‘l ileserve.s to t.ikc the 
highest rank. Hi.s repovl^ to Iam.) X. in 1 518 is an elo«jnent plea 
for the pre.scu’vat imi oi“ aiieimit hnihUng.s. In 1.515 lie li.ad hi-en 
appointed l.iy Leo X. ins]ic<*tor of all excav;itiou.s in I'onic and 
within 10 inile.s round. Hi.s cai'cfiil study of tin* anthpie, l.n»t.h 
statuca and iimdc.s of (li-ei>i at ion, i-s « h :u ly kIiowu in many of Ins 
frcsi-ns, mid •'Sjiei i.illy ill tin? gijueful stur.o reliefs an«l painte<l 
grottosehi, of whit h he rnid his pupils iiifnlc swell skilful u.sc in 
the deeoral ion.s ».»f tlie Vatii-aii loggie, the Villa Mfidaina, and 
cl.sowlnri*.'* 

/iif/A(tr/'s /’/n/c. - When avo consider the iniinense hold 
over wliieh his lahonr.s vvino s]iroa*l and the .strung persohal 
individuality which apju^ars in all lliose varicfl luanehes of 
art, together with the alino.st incredible miniber of |*ajnt- 
ing.s that issued from hi.s slu<lio, it will be seen that he 
tnust have la}>onred w-ith an airiount of unflagging industry 
which lia.s perhap.^ never been suri)a.s.sed, and that too in a 
time and in a city td* whieli the siu ial habits and luxurious 
splendour certainly threw every iHissible temptation in the 
way of stcatly application ami regular work. 

Among all the [lainter.^ of the wtirld none has been .so 
uni versa II 3 *^ jiopular as Ha[iljael, or lia.s so steadily main- 
tained his pre-eminent rejuitation throughout the many' 
changes in taste wdiieh liave taken jilaee in the Ja.st three 
ami a half centuries. A|)art from his combined merits as 
a draughtsman, colourist, and master of graceful composi- 
tion, ho owes the eoii.stancy of admiration wliieh lias been 
felt for 111 III partly to the wide range of his subjects, luit 
still more to the wondcrrul varieties i»f liis style. If the 
authorship of his jiaintings weie nnknoyvn, who would 
giios.s that the S[»osalizio of the Hreia, the Mad<»nna del 
Baldacchino of tho Titti, and the IVan.siiguration could 
possibl}' be tho work of one piainter? In liis earliest pic- 
tures ho touches the liiglily sjnritual ami sacred art of tlio 
Perugian Fiorviizo ili Lorenzo, while in his latest Homan 
work ho is fully einlmrked in the pagan spirit of the la.st 
development of the Renaissance, already on the laink of 
tho most rapid decliiio. In the .seventeen or eighteen yeans 
which composed his short working life lie pas.sed through 
utages of devehipment for wdiieh a. century wouhl not have 
seemed too long, while otlier [lainter.s lived through the 
same changeful time wdth but little alteration in their 
manner of work. Penigino, who outlived his wonderful 
pupil, com[>leted in 1521 llaphaers San Severo fresco in 
a style difTering but little from his paintings executed in 
the [ire V ions centiny. 

In versatility of jiower Raphael (as a jiainter) remains 
almost without a rival ; whether ])ainting an altar-picrc 

* IJ ruler it was iiisciibed — “ .Ttni>lmcl Urbinas quotl naiurii abstu- 
Ittiut arte refttiluit.** 

* On o ixblcKtal i« mseribed in Qrtwk — Better to die than Mvo 
bwely.” 

^ Published by Vi.<icpnli, Lettera di Rajfae'Uo a Ztioinf JT., Home, 
1840 ; eecal.^o M tints:, Raphael Arebck>logitf,'Vfte., it ArtSf 

October and November 1880. 

* See Grayer, J^ajiAaifl et Paris, 18fl4» 


for a church, a large historical fresco, a portrait, or clocor- 
ative sceiiCB from classical mythology, he seems to excel 
equally in each ; and the widely different methods of 
|»ainting in tempera, oil, or fresco aro employe*! by him 
with apjiarently equal facility. His range of sc^le is no 
less remarkable, varying from a miniature, finished like an 
illuiniiiated MS., to colossal lignres in fresco dashed in 
w ith iniuiiUible breadth and vigour. 

All aildilionul glory is Ihrowm round his memory by^ the 
[Kiisonal beauty, charm of manner, and decji kindliness of 
heart which endcar»?d him b.» all who knew biin.’'^ His 
.sincere modi'sty' was not diininislicd by*^ bis admission as 
an equal by' the princes of the clinrch, f lie ilistinguishcd 
scholars, and the work! -famed men of every* class who 
fornuHl the <s;urt.s i»t Juliu.s II. and Leo X. In accordance 
with tile spirit of tlie age he lived w'ith considerable dis 
play aiul luxury', ami wa.s approaclied wu’th the utmost 
did'ercnce by^ the ambassad**r.s of foreign princes, whether 
their master de.sireil a picture, or, as tho duke of b’l^rrara 
did, sent, to consult liini on the l»est «‘ure fur .smoky 
chiinncfy's. To hi.s pupils he wa.-} as a father, and they 
were all, as A’^.asari says, viiili dal In sua corti‘.sia ; they 
formed roiiiul Jiim a .si>rt of roy'al retinue, numbering 
fifty yontlis, eaili talented in .some brancli of the arts.*’ 
(Jinlit» Romano and (Jianfrancosco JViini, hi.s two fa\ouiitc 
(nipiLs, lived with him in the Talazzo di Hramante. a house 
near St reler'.s, wiiei*e he reside*! din ing the givaU r part 
of lii.s life in R*)nie. This tine palace, designed by Hra- 
maiite, was destroycsl in tho 17th century at the .same 
time a.s Raphaer.s Palazzo dell' Aijuil.a. 

It is <lifHcnlt to realize the fiiroi' of grief and eMtliiusiasm 
oxcitoil by the master’.s *U*ath on Gcxid Friday 1520, at tho 
age of thirty-s(.‘ven exactly, after an attack of fever which 
la.ste*! **nly ten tlay.s. IlLs body was laid out in .state in 
hi.s .stiulio, by the side of the unfinished Tran.sfigiiration, 
ami all Home flocked to the ]»lace for a last sight of the 
‘Nliviiio inttore.” Hi.s ]a*o}>erty amounted to aliout 
£30,000 ; hi.s draAvings and MSS. lie left to Ginlio 
Homano and Gianfranee.^co Pouni ; his newly Ixuiglit lantl 
to Canliiml Hibbiena, tho undo of the lady to winmi be 
had b(jen betrothed ; tliero Averc liberal biMpiosts to hi.s 
servant.s ; and tho re.st A\'a.s mosily' divided among his 
relatives at Grl>iiio. He desired to l»e buried in the Han- 
theoii, umler the m;»ble <lome Avhich he and Hramante liad 
tlrcamerl of rivalling. His body i.s laid besitle nn altar, 
wliidi he endowed Avitli an annual cb an try, and on the 
w'all over it i.s a ]>laiii slab, Avith an inscription written by 
liis friend Cardinal Hembo. Hapjuly^ his gniA’c lias as yet 
e.scaped the fii.stiguremcnt of a prctentiou.s mommicnt such 
as tho.so erected to Michelangelo, Danto, and otlier great 
Italians ; it has not, how'ovor, remained undisturbed : in 
liSSS it AVJI.S o])enod and tho bones exaininedA In March 
1883 a fe.stival Avas hold at Crbiuo, on the occasion of the 
4th centenaiy *ff his birth, and on this occa.sion many 
interesting articrlos on Raphael Avere ))ublished, esjiecially 
one hy Geymiiller, “Le IV*“^ Centenaire *le la JS'aissame 
de Rajihaid,” 1483-1883, in the (^az, <U Laumnnr, March 
.1883. 


Litfralurc. — Coinolli, VUa imdiUi di, 1790 ; Dap]«k, 

Lifii of llaphxtcl, Loiidon, J816; Rruuii, Jiaphucl , , . Lahcn und 
TP^rkct ^Vic^abailftii, 1819 ; Fen, lia^aello . . . t'cf aUunA di Int 
Ofierc, Rome, 1822 ; Rcliberg, JttjfnA tSanzio avs Alunich, 

1 8-24 ; QnHtn^ni^re de Quincy, l^ita ed Opare di Hajfarllo, trsn^ hj 
Longhona, Milnn, 1829 (a work marred by many iiiat:curaeiei): 
Rtimohr, Ueber Ilaplutel und sitin Verhdltiii^s, Berlin, 1891.; Rw. 
JftcA*t/an^<i et HaphaSl, Faria, 1883 ; Ontyer, ItaphtUd ffVAnii^uiSk 


* See tna eloquent enioffy or hiH cnAtncter at the ead or vaMirt a 
See ^Oli Scolatl di KaJflTa^lo,** 
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(Paris^ 1^64), Lcs Virrfjitt lU Jlaj^huM ( Paris, 1878), and iUipliHU, 
Ptlntrc (Paris, 1880) ; CSrinnn, Ihin Lcbi'U UniiJinrh van 

Urhino^ Baiiin, 1872 (intcndod s]H?oially to point out the orrors of 
Va.%iL and Passavaut, aud not wntten in a very fair spirit) ; (Slier- 
artU, Della Vita di Jlarffacllot Urbino, 1874 ; Springer, IlafTatt mul 
iMidirluuijelo, I^niYsicr, 1878 ; Porkius, JUiphar.l avd Michelan^frlo^ 
IJosLon, 1878 ; llohine, Kunsf uud KUuMh't' drs MiUch.tltt'i'a^ Lcijisii*, 
1878 (vol. ii. t»r this vahi:ib!i' work, with illustrations, is 

lievoled eiivintly to RapliMcl ami ^licholniigelo) : Alippi, 11 h'ajiaeJht^ 
l.•rhino, 18S0 ; Clement, Michi Jaiitje rt ilaphnel, jlli imI. ( iniprtjvoil ), 
Paris, 1S81 ; Kng. Mtiniz, Uajtluti-1^ sn JVr, smi tHunr, , Paris, 
ISSl (this is on the whole the best single work on Riiphfiel, both 
iroin its text an ‘I its niiinerous wj* 11 eJid.-en illust.iMtions) ; Passavant, 
Rtffucl tutd sehi Loipsie, 1 s:^p-;i,S ui valnabli? book, e.S]H*( ially 

lor its list of Rajihael's works ; a now eilit.ion tninslatod by tbristi 
into Italian was piddishoil at Floi-rnei* in 18SJ, but, tliongli ]>rintiM{ 
so na'ently, this I'diiioii is in no way superior to the Freneh om*. of 
Paeroix, Paris, whi< h, liowevei-, is a gri‘at advaiieo toi llie 

original (iennnn text') ; < 'iow«* and Ca vah asel le, Li/eand U'mh.s uf 
Ra.fthfirl^ f^omlon, 1882-85 ; Kug, Mhiit/, Lrs J/i.sfurtrft'i et les Cri- 
Hqtu's dr. Paris. 1.S.S8 (con tains a gofnl bibliogi7i]»h3’ fif tlie 

s\ihj<-rt). The stmlont of Raphael owes a sjw'eial d< bt of grafiiiule 
for tlie roci-nt laluniis of MM. Miintz, <Ii‘U\er, ainl Cevinidler. 

i>)ns of ll-ffikurV.^ - Knjiii tin’ time ef Raimondi 

<lt)wn\vaitls no jia inter’s works Iniv*' Vjeen .so rreijiieiitl^* « ngravi*d. 
I'lje (.-aletwrafia i ‘amerale (now t'udli/d K«*gi:C <»!' Rome ]iosse.s.sts 
an einn inous numlier of eojijM i - plates ol' his ]»ii:tnre.s by a giJMl 
niaiix'good 'and bad) engiavej's i>f t his and t he last ivnlin v. Klee- 
lrot\ pes <if tlie old eopper.s are .'jtill wt»i*ked, and jaiblisheil by 
the St:iiii[K*f ia at. viry moderate |>iii es ; in the eatalogne Nos. 78ti 
»o Sm are t*lio works of Ihiphael, ine.luding S( ver.al }KK»k.s of eiigrav- 
in'.js eonlaining whole .sets, sin-li as (he A’atieaii A 

^•el V ••'•mpleli* eol)iM-tion e»f jihotograplis from the.so an<l <»tlu-r eii- 
graving.s is puldi.shed by Ciilbier and Pdbke, Rjrf,nf\^ // V;/Xv, 
liehr Ttth Ihiith r irud firshtu^ Dresden, in three large 

volnnirS, divid<*d into < las.sr'S, pielnr«-s of tin* .Mmloiina, fresetis, 
-stan.^e of tlie Valiean, t.ipestiy «'atoons, ike. 'i’lie t}e.s<Tiptix'e tcvl 
aii'l lili.' of lli'iphael are liy Lnl»kt?. The Malcolm, Dx ford, lliilish 
Museum, l.ille, Ijouvre, Dresden, ami otin r eolleetioins of Ihiphacr.s 
drnwing.s ha> e mo.stlx* been puldished in plmUigraj^bie facsimile, 
and ail cn<»rmou.s number of illustrated inoiiograpb.s on single 
pi. tines t^xists. Ilrami's aiiloiyjk'S of the stance ami Fariiesina 
lri*-.c'is are «•sp«^-*i‘t^y gooil. (J. ff. >f.'} 

U A PI N, P \ c L i)K ( 1 0(J 1-17 -•“»), .sicur of TlmyTus, 
I'h-oncb liist<»rian, wan the .•‘Oii of dacipto.':? <.lc Kapin, avotrat 
at C*astri'8 ('ram), whore lio was bnrii 'oti ‘2ot)t !Maiv]i 
100)1. Ue v\iLs oiliieatod at tlio Ih’olestant academy of 
Saiiimir, and in 1071) lie iHcanie an a<lvoeate, Imt soon 
afterwaids entered the army. The revoeatiou of tlie Hdii l 
of Nantes in lOHn anil the dontli of liis father, w liieb 
happened two nnmtbs afterwanl.s, led him to come to 
lOiigland: bni, unable tv> lind eni[)loynu.‘nt there, ho ero.ssed 
to riollaiid and enlisted in the company of French volnn- 
tcers at FUecht commanded by Idaniel do llab»in, his 
cousin -german. Mo accoTri])juiicd the ]irinco of Orange 
to Englanil in 108S, and the folhuving year T,.ord Kingston 
made him on-sign in his regimejit, with which he proceeded 
to Irtdand. Ho took jiart in the siege of Canickfergus 
and the battle of the J^oyne, and was shot through the 
.shonlder at the battle of Limerick, ^^oon afterwards ho 
w'iis jiromotcd cajitain ; but in M39.3 he resigned in order 
to liecoine tutor to the earl of Pru't land's w^ii. His next 
change was to return to hi.s family, which be bad settled 
at The Hague, and there he continued s<nne years. Put, 
as he found his family increase, he resolvetl to retire to a 
more ficonoinical residence, and accordingly removed in 
1707 to Wesel, where ho corn men ccmI his gn>at work 
IJ}fistoire tP Ani/leterre* Though be was of a strong con- 
stitution, the seventeen years^ aj*plication entirely ruined 
his health. Ho died in 1 725. 

Bapiti was also the author of a Disuteriatum jntr les ef Int 

Torifu, 173 7- L*Histoir€ df An^leterrt^ the |H*riod from 

tlUft iavaakm of the Eomeus to the death of Chanes I,, wa» printcHl 
lit The Hague In 1724 in S >ols. It wim tran^ated into Kiigliah, 
.aiid improved with uotea^ hy Tuidal, in 2 voU. folio, 1725-31, 
:Altli^^h ;th6 A<'<0rk a foreigiier, it is desei’vcdly eateeiued m* one 
:iif - tfaa. and^.l^ of EiigliBiit politica] 

potiim ■p£; Sul^Ja,. . wkk a . 

; M 4iiMi!l^ iTiriid' Buatchidc 
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llaihvay, is situated on tlie Byaly l,.om, 970 feet fd»ove 
sca-levt‘I. It has incroxased in pojndution during the la.st 
lifty year.H from .‘1000 to 10,000 inhabitants. fu ISD) it 
was the sctiic of the defeat of tlie Turks by the liuasiaiis. 

BASHBA (K’^wn) stamLs for three rabbins <»f various 
ages aiul various couu tries. 

1 . fJ. SfumFon T3kn b'l/AZAR was a Mishniir teacher of 
the 2 d e«*utiiiy. 

2. K.vI'.ukn'l; Shimsuon T»k\ Ahuaiiam of Sens wrote 
comineiitarii s on various Mi?,liuie treati.se.s (m'C Mishxah, 
voi. xvi. ]». TiOd). 

o. li. SifKf.oMoir P.KN Ai:i:ah\m (iir Ben (noi] Ad- 
dt-Tctlij was a discijijc ni Na<*lunani<b s. ui*oji whom his 
ma.ster's mantle Imd fallen (.see Pamiixn;. Ho became 
chief rabbi of Barcelona. Here so uiaiiy disciples from 
the nclgldionring [)roviuc(^s Hucki'd to him as to excite 
emulation among tlie .lews in the <Mpital (*f t'.nstilc, wh<i 
theren|>oji appuinteil tlu* (lernian Ibd.bi Asia r b. ^'ehicl 
(Bosh). At the same time religion-* •inc.'.ticms poured in 
upon him from all Israel, so that it is a in.irvi 1 In.ev he 
could go thrciugli his nieie cleru-al xvork. 

His. works extend over ila* wbol*- 'fsiinjiNl, ;ilf lnin;j;]i iiel ?il] iif 
thi’in ai*r* priub-d. |5ur ilimisaiids of Ins /cv.yjjja.svr Imi c bci-u jiriutisl. 
wliilc. iu.'iii\' others lie hi MS. ai ( 'Miuln i-lgc Ad-l. .500 -. Of bi^ 
i'tbci wtirk.s, the cuuiiicral iou of which wcubl oct upy coluiuiis. 
)M<‘ii(io)i can bo made oii1\ of bis explanations of flic .Agadoth ol 
(lit* iJahvlonian 'falmiitl. conlaining polcniic against bot.li ( bi i.si i.-itis 
and .Moslems 'MS., Pniv. C'aiul*., Add. loflT. 1-. On liis piirt in 
the Miiiinonidcan i.ont rovcisy .sec .ScliiIl':r-.Sy.iiii>.sy , CfTfo/nour^ i, 
187 >//. (S. M. S. -S.) 

IIASHBAM. B \np.i:Nir SutMi Ki, Biiv .Mkik, coinimmly 
callcd, from his title and the initials of Ijis own and hi.s 
father's nanies, Jbi.dibam, wa.s ]>orn at Ilanieru (IbaiiKTUj.t 
near 'I'roAt s, in France) lOSH. He. was almost tlie 

greatest '’ialmiKlist of In's time, the onlvtwo excelling him 
till 1 105 being Bashi .and later <.>n liis <ovn 3 'ounger brother, 
Babbeiui Ya'akob, Inttcr kiuiwu as Balibenu 'riiatn. In 
Bible criticism ami exegesi.s, howi'ver, Ini excelled fdl the 
men <»f the 1 llh and 12 lh ctuitnries, even if we include 
B.. Meiialii-m b. TIelbo, B. V(»si|di Bcklior ^^hor, aiul B. 
Yoseph Kara of the Franco - .\.-hkena/.ii! scIkhiI, anil 
Abraham I bn 'l’>.ra of the Sejdiaradic m Iioo!. Ha.'^hbam 
wa.s tlic son of Yoklndicd, second (laught« r of B Asm 
and of Babbe'iiii M«ur of Banu iu (1>. Sliemuel). He .^-nc- 
c<’c<led his gr;indfatlier Ba.dii as Ijciul of the ioibbinical 
<*oIiege, and probably aJ.so of the congTegation, of 7Vi>yc.s. 
I,.aU*r, liowcver, we meet him at otlier pi. ices, c.//., (\ien, 
J^ouduii. He died al>out 1 I 00. 

Of bis Works tin* folltuving :iic known. ' J > ('oiiuri> iitai ics ou 
tin* Hiblc : Ur) Iiis cornnnuit.irv on tin* Pcuial- uch, unci-iiic.all v 
ciUtod .several times o#/. jo iitrf its, Picil'm, 1705 . arnl ciilii'allj" .and 
mo.st abfy for the lir.st tmni Iw Rosin of llrc'sl.'Hi ' IsSl, 8v<ij ; (/A 
comumiitarics on most of Ibc. other Ixiaks of tho Ibbic, iln* gmiter 
]»;irt of which ale now lo**:!, l>ur. tin* existence ofwljii h is in eailx' 
Linnrs fully testified to. 7'bo.se tm l'^ « lesi:i.stes runl Daiilielc.s ’ were 
jiubli.diotl by Dr Jcllinek ;it Leipsii- . is;i.5. S\ o:-: spociincin; of tiDib 
b/>oks have been Iraiivshitcd into Knglish ly I>r ( iiiislmrg osVt/;jM7 
Song,'?, [.oinloii, IS. 57 , and London. IStll). {2' <.'oni- 

iccntari son the lkib\doniau 'falinud ; oftln-^ewe n<i\\ j*osscss oiilv 
bis sU 2 »plements ou Rc^aljim (le.aves hbb-o.iii,g RnUun 

dcavc,s 29a. 176b), and MakkofJt. 1 leaves 19b a./. : .‘^ee tin? so-ralled 

Riushi on fhr Jlifih, in the Mishnab. iii. 5. 'Xitclovord ;ptn hv\). 
(%>iiiiTicntJirn‘S on live fUber tro'iti.-es ai*.’ distinctly referred to Vy 
old antborities,'-^ but Kaslii’s commeiit;u ics svt 1 b on uigdiK’ eclipsed 
all those, w'ritteii belbre ami .after him that none of them had :t 
ehiince of surviving, e.xcept in the >h.if»e of a ‘.supplement. (3) 
jlddiftinutdii or Titsaphodi ; see KaVibinnvic/. {vitruK tcclioiics)^ ii. , 


^ The fireseiit writer cannot share the opinion of those >»ho, I*ecaiJso 
of the Agridic explanations with which that connnentarjr abounds, call 
HashlKini’a anthorshix' l»i questioti. I>m 'Ezra himself, who was Robir 
thinker enough, l« coinpelletl in Cunticlcj^ to resoi t to the Rahbinic 
explanalion, — a proceeding and a method in wliioli every nroileiTi com 
mentfttor must take refuge, uulesa he wiahea to explain the book as a 
merely proCane one^ . 

* Sist JBetiiner kc,^ v!i. 186, and Or in several 

places (comp. Mhffajnn, it p. lOD)* 
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Pivface, p. 13, and 8tiiinst.*|inei<l<»r, Urbr, Ilandschr, m tier kOn, 
Bib. Bfir/in, r». 3. (4) Hrst^xnisa ; oxainjde, Itahun (Pnigue, 

IttlO, folio}, jrvivcs 113, r'ol. 2, to ool. 1, mid elsewhere, (ti) 

Of his »:oritToversios with Christians nothing is left except what is 
occiisionally to bo foiiiiil in liis foninicntai y on the Pentateuch. 
(6) On Ills boolv on tin* ealendar calcnl{iti«>ns see Berliner Mttffazhi^ 
vii. p. 185. (7) On tlie true author of the coiuinoiitury on Aliotli, 

ascribed ro itisbbani. s<*e laybu*, Vntal.^ No. 20. (A) Although 

the alia<'R (.ni his lit riKUo-nyctiun theory (iroinnientaiy on (Jen. i. 
4, n) was iiiiidi.* b;/ J bu ’Kzra [hjurrrlh HuHt^latblnUh \ see Kt reni 
iv. p|), 150 773, and .\iiblyt.r Hamnuunnarira by Nathan 
b. Sheimiel, juinlcdut Legliont in 1840, l(\*ivf.*.s 58a-8Ga)'in Rnsh- 
bam’s lifi'i inie hf .seems not to liav(? answered it. (S. M. S. -S.) 

li.VSHI ('''cn), that i.s, ll/VJiBKNU Siip.r.oMOH Yishaki 
(S ohnnon, son of l.SiUK?), whence liy Christian writers lie is 
also called Isacides^ (1040-1105), was the greatest rabid 
of the Mitldle Ages, He is etpially iinporlant for lliblieal 
ainl Yalrniidie study, and in the former connexion as inter- 
esting til Cliiistiaus as to Jews from the influetice of his 
exegesis on Tjither's llible (through l>e Lyra; see vol. xi. 
p. GOl) ami on tlie hhiglisli ve>rsion of the Oltl Te.stfuneiit 
(iiiaitdy through Ibn'Kzra, and still more through Kiinhi). 
ltii.shi is tlie most eminent j)f the ‘Lsages” or ‘‘great men 
of Lotliaire ” Lr>rraine) in wliuin culminated 

that movenuiiit of Jewisli scholarship to which Oharleniagne 
had given tJie lirst impulse. From the Jew Isaac., first in- 
terpreter ami then and>a.ssador in his famous mission to 
lliin'iii ar liaslifd, (diarleniagne Inwl donbtle.ss learne<l how 
superior in literary attain immts the Jew.s of the Fast were 
to those of the \V5‘st, and theref<.>rc he gave great privilego.s 
to the aecomplislu il Makhirites ■’ who were intnxliiced into 
the south of France*, and .s]»read Jewish culture and litera- 
ture there.^ Later on lie brought from Home to Mainz 
the Kabmymite.s, a family of distinguished Talmudists, 
poets, of Lucca ;'’ and soon 8[>ires, Worms, and Mainz 
(spoken of as Shvun, D"VJ’) bticame famous .seats of Jewish 
learning; their ordinances {'I'alchnioik *^huni) were of norm- 
a.tive authority for centuries, and the study of the Hebrew 
Bible and the Babylonian Talmud steadily' spread from 
.southern <»ermaiiy to northern France. Though >Spires, 
Worms, and .Mainz by the jiartition treaty’ of Verdun in 
843 iM.-longed to Fast Franklaiid, yet in Jewi.sh literature 
Lothaiie inclmles these cities; and all tlie greatest doetons 
of Jewish lore in the south of Ceriiiany or north of France 
belong to the “grirat men or “sages (jf Ijotliaire.'’^’ Kashi 
was born, in the year in which the last nominal gaoii of 
Fnmbaditha died, at Troyes, where his fallier Visliak: was 
no doul»t rablii, Jl. Vishak: was probably^ a di.sciple of Jt. 
Ger.sh<»m ; certainly he was an eminent Talmudi.st.^ Ills 
wife, Kaslii’s mother, was a sister f>f JL Shime*oii hazzaly(?>n^ 

^ Tlie inleri.iVT.'itiou of tlio ' <»f ii» iiicaiiiiig Yarchi (Jarcln), 

i.r..^ of huiiel, is not to be chnigea ou [Jnxtorf, nor on 8eb. Miiiister, 
being iilre.i'ly fouiul in tlie text of the J*uijh Vidci of Kayiniiinhi.s 
Martini, written in the seroml half of the 13th contnry. 

- Loth.'iire never tiieaus iJuiitre. (IjUistre), ua appears fixun the phrase 

"I'nib n'oi’ia, realm of Lothalre. '* Tusteiul of Tji ill Kashi’s 

so-calleJ jSVr/rf//r, ii. leaf 33a, must be rt\'ul I'ni^ nv, as will Ik* ca.sily 
from the eontext. 

** See yufyiHiH iJaaskahhi. (J.,omion ami Kilinlmrgh, 1857, 8vo), p.84. 

^ Possible al^o, like some priiu.'e.s of thri Kali century, (I^harleiiiHgno 
encourageil tyewisli literatnro in onlor to kee]iathonio the considerable 
sums whicli the Jews had been wont to send to the Babylonian geoiiim. 

'* See ^ Bt/irk Ifabiiakhay cd. Ldlcris (Vienna, 1852, 12nio), p, 13, 
iiid Wiener’s (Jermaii translation (iKipsic, 1858, 8vo), p. 8. ReshaVs 
I{vspt}nsa, 5| xxix., is imforlimately corrupt in many places. 

« See lirit. Mas. MS. Add. 27200, leaf 24 a. 

^ This :*p]>ears from an explanation rpiottMl from him by ]iis son 

on a or*.4hoda/r Zarah (f. 75a, catchword ’rijB kS). Tiiw 

treatise wa-s at that time scarcely sindied, even by einiueiit rabbis, and 
the explanatimi is marlcedly superior to one which Kashi also gives 
from K. Ya’akub b. Yukar, hitherto regarded as the most omiueut 
of bis teai'-hera, 

® Not to be confounded with his older contemporary, tlic poet and 
llalakhlst, Sliime'ou b. Yislmk haggadol. Tbo epi^ets ^'haszaken and 
*‘h.*igg«doi '* both mean “ the elder,” but the epithet Is varied io diatin- 
gitish the }>ersoi»* 
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Her name is unknown, as is also that of the wife whom 
Kashi, according to Mishiiic precept {Aboth^ v. 21), married 
at the age of eighteen. Soon after his marriage, and with 
his wife’s consent, he left her to prosecute his studies in 
Oermaiiy, returning lunnc only from time to time.® She 
bore him no sons, but three daughters.^® 

Kashi had at least six teachers,— (1 ) his father; (2) K. 
Ya'ukub b. Ynkar (chief rabbi at Worms) for Bible and 
Talmud (Kashi on T. H., Ilia), a disciple of 

K. (jJershom (Kush bam, ibid.^ and Siddvr^ ii. leaf lOa) and 
friend of R. FJi'ezcr Ijaggadol; (3) his successor, K. Yishak 
Segaii Loviy-yah (T. B., hr^ah, 24 V>), a piqiil of K. Kli'ozcr 
Jiaggadtd ; (4) his motlua ’s brother, already’ named (T. 15., 
SJitthbnfh^ Sob) ; (5) JL ^ isbak b. Yelnidah, also a pupil 
of IL Kllezer, and heail of the coniiuunity at Mainz 
(Pardfs^ xxi.); (6) R. Flyakim, head of tin? coiumuinty 
at 8pires (/'6/V/., clix., clxxxi., ccxc., ccevi.). Resides the 
oral instruction of his teachers, RcX.slii had and n.sed coiues 
of, and commentaries on, .sundry jiarts of the Talmud 
written Viy’^ tlie.se scholars themselves or by tbeir teachers 
or di.sciples (T. R., Brrnk/iidh., 39a, 57 b ; Bfifthbaf/t, lOb; 
AL 2Sa : N5///v///, 45b; Siddttr^ ii. leaf lOa). 

He had also before him all the Jewish literature existing 
and known at his time, as the Rible, part of the Apo 
cry'pha, all the Targums, sundry eabbalistit? works 
Yv^irtih^ Uckludoth^ itcr.'^), both Talmuds, the Miilrashim, 
Shnltothy Ifidytkhofh (jcdofoiky Teafruboth the 

work.s of JL Mi^sheh Iladdarshaii, the lc\'icogra[»liicaI works 
of Menahem b. Senik and Doua.sh b. Labrat, and, last but 
not least, the commentaries of R. (iJer, shorn, which he used 
largely’, but nm.stiy silently.^- .He also n.sed the works of 
his own coutem]H)raries, .surJi as tlie Li ^ * His .studies 
oomjiJeted, Raslii returiieil to his native town ami openi?d 
a school for Ril.ilo and Talmud. His fame quickly ro.se ; 
di.sci])l(?s gathered round him from the whole nijrth of 
Franco and soutli of Germany, and men in ofRce, who hail 
grown grey’ in study, addres.sed to him “ religious <]iu's- 
tions/*’ his “answers” to which give us insight into liis 
character, ]>iety, and ability.^^ Ho died on 13tli (not 2r»th) 
July 1 11)5, having already’ .seen two of his grandsons “ in- 
« ^x^i^T/ophrs 

'riicy nnirried three of their fathcr’.s ilisriplcs. The hiLsband of 
the elde.st was, according to Schiller-SzinesHy {Camb, (.'rtf., ii. 88.57., 
note 1), R. Siinbah of Vitry-le-Franrais (ob. 1105), repnled authur of 
the Malyjir Vilri^ which, if the other MSy. .so called have no Indtcr 
title to the nanm than th;it in the ]iriti.sh Mnseuni, Add. 27200-1, must 
now be iegarde<l as lost (Taylor, CataL MSS. of Aitotb, &c., No. 20; 
Schiller-Szinessy, op. 7/., ii. 61 *-7. ). The iasno of this marriage wa.‘^ 
(I) R. Sbema’yah of Soissons (see Mishnajj, vol. xvi. p. 606); (2) 
R. Sheinuel, wlio married hia cousin, Rash ham’s only sister. Kashi’s 
.second <langhtc*r, Yoklicbed, married R. Meir of llamcni (b. Shemuel), a 
brother of R. Siinhah. lie was father of four .sons, — (1) Hibam (K. 
Vi.shak b. Meir), who died in his father’s lifetime; (2) Rashham ( 7.V.) ; 
(3) R.thnvn or Rath ; (4) R. Shelomoh (Rr. Miis., Add. 2 7 200, leaf 168b). 
The third <ianghter, Mirynin, married R. Yehudali b. Nathan, \v)>o sup* 
pleineiited his fnlhor-ii) -law’s commentary on Makhtthy and wrote tlie 
commentary that goe.s by Raslii’s name ou T. B. , Xaf^r^ Ac, Their .son*.s 
name was R. Yom Tob {Sepher UayyasluiVy Vienna, 1810, § 609). 

See Rashi, T. B., Berakhoth, 6la ; lIufAiffthy 13a ; Sukk^nJi, 45a ; 
^nd many other places. Bee also SiMur, ii. leaf 22b, col. 2 (ou the 
reading of the She7tifi in bed). Sueli paa.sages ns Kiddushin^ 7 la, do 
not, when rightly understood, testify to the contrary. Kashi's “ they ” 
refers not to his contemporary teachers, but to those of the Talmud who 
“had not explained to ns the Holy Names of the Twelve and Forty-two.^* 
It is therefore quite untrue that Hnshi “ knew nothing of kabbalah.” 

R. Oershoni, “the light of the Bioapora” (see voj. xvL p. 606), 
died In the year in which Raahi was bom, and was the iniiuodfate 
teacher of his touchers. One of his comiuentArres is priuted in the - 
Shiltah Mekulibe^ih on Kartihothy Vienna, 1878, folio. 

SeeT,B., .S!&«ft)WA, J3b,«it«5hwordfe^K.*l. 

See ItopheM Malmanim, p, 8* 

^ See Ma De^Boad (Roy. Llhr., Fowa) l7ft 
MS. Ltku»tio:i£4Umiurhl. d. Vll; iK'41S), 

belonged to: Sidbinmils 
i^perty of tbe inoetet of St John^ 
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terpreting' in his proaenco, ami the bmlding intelligence 
of a third, who became the greatest Talmudist of his age. 

Kashi, though not tho originator of all that he tca«?hcH in his 
commentury on the Talminl, had so digested the whole literature 
bearing on that stniu^ndous work tlnit liis teaebing, even wlieii it 
appeal’s to he imitative, is really ci-eative. In his Hiblieni eorn- 
luentaries ho has not, of course, grainiiiatieal and pliilologiral 
knowle<lg»? of the UHslern type, but be, had a very fine sense for 
lingiiistie (Mjints, wliie.h was not e»piallod, nju(.*h less surpasse*!, by 
tbc greatest rnl Jjis wh<) followed him. Ho gav<^ sjiti.sfaetioii, if n«*»t 
to all, at least to the best of his time, auil, ns the gr€^Mt f«eriiiaii 
|K)et. says, ‘*lie who has given satisfaction to tlie best of his time 
lives for all agi;s.'’ 

llAsm's Woi:ks. A. Bthh' Cmumcnhiry — Kashi tom- 

iiKMiteil on the whole of the Hebrew IjiVOo e.xcept Job, chaps. a 1. 
21 to the f*nd, and tlie books of Chronicles.* Kiiiilii's is the only 
HabVniiical coninientary whiiOi t!an be said to have .suci 'ess fully 
ap]*joaebed Ibis great woik in its iiilhienee on Jewish seholarsliip ; 
and (in the reiitateuch Kaslii had no rivab >'<»r centuries toi» bis 
was the text-bo<ik in boys' schools tbrougliuut the JesNish worbl — ami 
in some coui»tries it is so still, its de]»tb and snbtilty lunng com- 
bined with Kiin)»lieity of f^x]»osition. Its cunvney is attest.e<l by 
more than a hundred supercoiiiinetitaries, translations, c'xtracls, 
ami the like, of which there are about tifty in pj iiit. An eiiiim*iit 
ral.ibi declares that Kashi may be subst it nte<l for tho Targnin “in 
the re.'nling of the weekly ]n:*ricojM* ” (Kcshal, Yahi shcl Shj^hufutk 
on Kiildusliin, ii. jf 14). Kaslii's intlncnce on Christian scholars has 
already been alluded to. N. do Lyra copied liiiu so closely as to 
he ealicil Ins “a|Ui.’'- 

Trnnshttifuis. — 'I'ho ubole conunontarv was rcndcrrsl into I.ntin 
by \ rs (q.i\ \ luit never juinted, ami again by Iheit haiipt 

(3 vnls. 4Ti>, (lollia, 1710-14). This versinn inelmbs tlie sjairious 
eunum-iitary on ('hroniclc.sand is ;n*co!ujKUJied by notes. <)r.sr*j»arate 
parts th'ue. are juinted vi-rsions of (Jen. i.-vi. tiSclierzer, 1003), tJen. 
vi.-xi. (Abicht, irufi), (Jen. xlix. (Loseaiii, 1710), Hosca (Mc*reier, 
l♦^•21;l, Joel, Joiiali { lani.sdon, 10r)t)), Joel (denebranl, 15(53), Jonah, 
X»*pli:iTj.iab, Obadiiili i Poiittie, 15515), Obiuliah ((hoeius, 1073), i^Ialacbi 
(S. dc Miiis, 1018', i*s. xix. (M., 1020), rroverbs ((JigganiH, 1020), 
Caniiclc.s 'Aleijebiard, 1570), Rut h (I -arpzov, 17*»M), Kstlier (A^piina.s, 
1022). The iNuitaleiicli was translated into CJerman by L. Dukes 
(I'ragne, 1S33-38, Svi>; ; (Jenesis was dune by L. Haymanvi (i»onn, 
1833, 8vo). EtlUixnis^ especially of the Pe.ntatciicli, are very mnm*r- 
oiis. Only some of the chief e.in here Vu3 named, - (er-) on the whole 
Ilible, witli tho sacred text --Venice, 1515, 1.505, 1007 (all three, in 
4to) ; (!raoow, 1010, 4to ; Hascl, 1(518, folio; \h) Pentateuch with 
tc.vt (all sm. folio)- llologiia, 1482; Ixar, 1400; Lislwin and 
Naples, 1401 ; (c) Pentateuch without to.xt Kc'ggio, 1475, folio 
(the first Hebrew bo<d< nrinted with datc.'t; s. 1. luit before 1180, 
4tu ; Suiicino, 1 187, folio. MSS. of Ihishi on the wliole Bibb* are 
very rare, anil even those whieh ai*o .suj»jx»se-d to he such turn out. 
Mil e.xamination, to he either incoin]>lete or defective, or botli. There 
lies .a precious .MS. in l.ioyden (1 Seal.) ; but it is a trifli? ilefectivc 
in Kxodus. St John’s College, (.'anibriilge, ]»o.s«t\ssc.s a still niMve 
ancient .'ind preeion.s MS. (A. 3 ; iiatotl 1230) ; l»ut it lacks the Pcnla- 
tcnch and Pzra(-Xeheniiah), and is defeel ive in the end {though, 
it is true, only yi (Chronicles, which is not Hashi’.s, as ineiilioncd 
before). But MSS. of Kashi on tim Pentateuch, both old ami good, 
abound. Thoro aiv few libraries in Kuri>p(! that havo not one i.r 
two of this coniimjiitary. It is to be hoped, thevoforc, that Dr A. 
Ilerlinor, wboba.s already edited I’niically Rashi on the Pentateuch 
(Berlin, l.Sl>(>, Svo), although not on the faith of a siilli< iciit nuiiihor 
of MSS., will st>on issiie a second and siiyK.*iior edition. 

B. Ooniuirnf.artf oti th<‘ l>ohylo)inin- Ttfhtnoi^ Kashi 

had not W-cn dead a hundred years when it was felt in the leanie«| 
world that no sm h imnster iii the Tulniud had ever exi.sted before 
him, ami that without his aid ami esiKvially his eorreeliiuis of the 
text (tlieii only embodiisl in liis <*ominen tn ry), tlie .si-a of the Baby- 
lonian Talmmi could not safely be sailed on. He Ixcanie now the. 
teacher even of llto Jews in the East. He o<»iruiiciited on the whole, 
of the Talmud to whicji (.b?mai-a is attiudied (see Mi.sUn.mi), exeejit 
on yrdarini from leaf 22b to the end, and Tumid from h«*giii- 

iiing to cml, JHabd Bathrd from 29a to the end, and Mukl'oth from 
leaf 19h* to the en<l. In oommenting on tho two last-named 

* The. su}>plcmeTit to the former is generally ascrilied to K. Ya'ukob 
Nazir ; its relation to the author of the MS. eoiumewtary on Job ((Jamb. 
Univ. Lib., Dd. 8, 53) has atill to >)e worked out. The eoiinmnitary 
ou Chronicles iii which Rnshi in three times cited by name (2 <.nir€>n. 
ill. 15, xxli. 11, and xxlii, 14) is tho work of a German rabbi residing 
in Provence. 

^ See J. H. Maiuft, IT^rt HewMini^ 1687, Prttf. The thanks of the 
prmnt writer are due to the outatore and librarian of the Bodleian for 
th^ .loair of this book. . 

^ eee ^SdiUler-Sslteeayi I p. 181, note. 

. « disciple^ - ^ Babbenu Yehudah b. 
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niassekhtotli death .surprised him. Ihushi on the Talmmi has never 
hwu fuiiited apart from the ioxt, and so the liist coin|ikto i-ditiMii 
i.s that contained in tho aiil to jiri/if'rps of the Babyloniuii JVihnud 
(Venice, 1520-23, folio). l*ortions had conic out betbro witJi parts 
of tlie 3*nlniud (.Soiicino, 1483, and elsewberc Inte r). There are .MSS. 
t oiiiaiiiiiig Kaslii on isolated TaJiriudic treatises in various libraries : 
the t ainluidgi.* I'liiversity hihrary and Brilisli Mn.sciiJii have «i.\ 
each, Ihc B<.»dli iaij twelv<*, the Paris National I/ibrary .seven. 

(\ The .' D''pDB) given by Jia.slii .arc fo be found 

ill various works, ]M'im i|ially in tlie .so-called tSiddur ri. ami ii.) am! 
}lapjmrdt:s ( Warsaw, 1 870, folio) - - iralled JlujqHtrdi s JlutjyadoJ to 
distinguisb it Iruni the abridgim-nt by K. Sluunuel of Ikmiberg 
(pith *-entuiy) called LUy}yali' Ihfpp.inbs (Vcnico, 1519, 4toi a 
Work of \\liich Kttsbi binisi If scc.ins to liavc laid tbc foumlation, 
(hougb olbci- literatmo ou otli.-r sul»j«‘. r.s is imw mixed up witli it. 
Of tho same natnn- an* “\nni "tlDK '.kindly b ut io the writi-r by 
Dr Mer/.haeher of Munich; auii iJaomk (<»nly in part, priiitesi). 
A ai'iou.s halakiioth, Ac., are nl.si» to Ih* fmiiul in v;iriMus ui.ili^rorim 
(e.//., the C^aiu bridge* JMS. Adel. thi7, bavi s 1 .5-J - 1 rat, ;iud cbcwlu'.re), 
i}u‘- Sbibhtdf: J/(tf/r/yt f^ ii. H»y Ji. .Sidki s yaliii !•, Abiaiiain Haniplie, 
Oaiiibriilgi^ MS. .Veld. (153;. 

D. Pnrm'i (□"’OVB). Ka.'-hi wa.s ik» poet l.y prolc.-sina aiiil luucli 
less b3" genius; but lie lutd a tenderly ft cling licari, ami sa\N tin* 
lioriors of iJjc iirst crii.-taiie : find be wimIi* Snihodt ]»i Mjiit iatoiy 
and ]i4 nifciitial j»raycr.s), wbicli arc by no nicau.s williout I heir 
value. (Jiie is embodied in tbc mlditiMual service of tin- day of 
.aUuieiiiHpt and begins Tufumth Snrofh'' (Ibslcirs Ib.sf,nns't , g 
xxix. ), 7uid several imue, wliich form lh«! acroslii Shclonioli liar 
N'isliak, arc found in the colli:cti(ui of tlie Sclibofii lif the Ash- 
kenazic. rile. It is not imjirobable also tli.il 1 1n- ^Vi amaic litshuth 
iv. to the Hapbtarab in i'aiguui (introduetiMii to llie pro]))jctie. 
ptii'liou as gi\cn iu Vonathan b. ‘1 ■zz'it. I’.s Aramaic jiaiapbrasc', 
whii'h i.H to b(? ftiuml in i.bi* li*'Ufhiinian (.‘Mib-v: . J )e Tjaganle, 

Troido'to'.- vhoidnicr^ LeipNii', I >72, 8 ni», bvif 4‘..e.! , is hi*'. It is 
niin !i Ills styb*, and the jn r<»slie is SlicloTindi (and md It 

i.s al.so vi-ry ]»rol>.ibb‘ tlnit Trsittdk v. is his. If .<o. In- mu.st have 
c\Uiipos<'«l it wlien viuy young, as .several cxj»ressions iu it tc.-itify. 

K. Ldaxim (D'*Tyi*).- In Ids coiimn nlari»‘.s Kaslii, like K. tjershom 
licforc him ami otbcr.s after Ijim, opeu intjoduifs Krcm h uonl.s 
(cldcfly verVis and muni.s) to giv*^ prcci.siou to liis c.\ plananon.s. 
Of these *, /;//. then* ;ivc l•l*rtainly nn>n‘ llian 3000, ainl tin y are 

ino.st valuable to tho sli.\dcul. of old Pivucli. Vulortuij.atcly i Mpyist.s, 
notably iu Italy, ami printers subsiMpieiitly, have <dteu substituted 
their own vcniiieubir for the original Pr» iicb ; there ,\re now ev ii 
Kus.siaii woid.s to be fouml iu Kaslii. pour bnudred years ago 
expl.anatiuijs of .s»»mc of these Ldmiio and of those of Kiinlii were 
oileretl by tin; autlunr of Midyrr J ht rd* fyr. {Naples, 1488 1. tttlnT 
contributions liavc followed intermit riiigly drum to lln^ ]>rc.sr ut 
time (Brother.s Bondi in Or Dessau, 1812; Dornnt/er ainl 

Twindaii in Marjn'. Jjishnn, (Jdc.ssa, 12nio(i. Tin* labuni s mI' M. 

Arsenc Darmc.stt ter prrnnise To he r*xliaii.st ivc, and arc basci] on ex- 
tensive eollat ions, see AVoimero, April 7872, p. J4d sq. 

Tlifi** is no sattsfacliiry life of l{n,s]il : iifsi. ii'Co'it iwcmifs ii si »a .‘i f.ifr liy 
Zuiiis (I M52), wlneli ha.s iii»I 1 h*oii ri-i*riiilcil in ]ijs ropi rti .1 {.S. M. S. S.) 

HASHT (al.so Hii.sidit, lo‘.'<rht, H.-isInl, ainl Hesht), a 
town in northern IVrsin, .'•‘itnuted iji *>7" 18' .\. laf. and 
-19 37' H. liuig., ca[dtal of ihc rir-ltly wooded niaritiinc p>ro- 
vinceof (lilan, contain.^ from .i 5>,U0t) to 2(1,(100 inlialiitatits. 
Eastwick, who was there in 18 (j 1, acetpts the former 
estimate, hut sttatc-s that tlic jdaee was four liim so.s j>f'|»n 
lou.s before tlie plague i>f 1831. The distance fn.un I’Ji/olli, 
on the soiitlierii ahoro.s of the (das]dMn, the actual p«u t of dis- 
embarkation for pu.ssengerii and giKnls from Hnssia, is nbmii 
IG miles, of wjtieli 12 (to Tari Bazaar) are .uer-oniplislierl 
ill ail open Imat, the la.st ]»art by river, but for ilir? nio.'-t 
part over a widespreail braeki.sh lake or Vigonn {mtfrdtih}^ 
abounding in wild fowl, snrrfuinded by reeds, ainl .separated 
from the ftca by a narrow belt of sand. From l*ari Bazaar 
to Haslit the road, i»iercing through forest ami swamp, 
had for many li»ng years been memor;tble only lor its 
puddles and p<x»Irt, its ruts and raggedness, bfit it ha.s more 
recently undergone gi’eat im]iro\ eiiient. As, for the town 
itself, the tiled houses in the .streets, and the lane.s, lined 
with liedge and cottage, in the environs, impart a cheer- 
fiiJness to the locality little in unison with the sickly and 
fever-stricken face.8 and forms of the inhabitants. A"ct the 
beauty and hazel eyes of the children, with their “ true 
Engli^ pink and white complexions” noticed by Eastwick, 
arc not sigiuficant of inherited enervation. 

Raabt is the residence of a Russian and nn English 
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consul, and the seat of a loc*al governor nominated hy the 
Bhdb. It is the centre of the silk trade, which once 
flourished so greatly in Persia as to show an annual export 
of nearly a iniJlion ninl a liaJf j>onnds in weight, valued at 
£700,000. In 188*2, liowever, the [)re valence of disease 
among the silk worms caused many of the ])easants of ( lilan 
to abandon the culture ol‘ silk in favour of rice, which 
became largely eA'[)ortt?d to Unssia. Jhit the geographical 
position of llasKt gives it a world -wide reputation irrc- 
sjiective of trado. If tlui^nxuls by Trebizond, Erzeroiun, 
and Tabriz on the one. liuiid and by Toti, Tiflis, ojid Tabriz 
on the other can still Ini considered the tw'o “cominenrial 
highways'* from Kuroj>e to Persia, tlio line of land and 
water coniniunicatioii by Astraklian and the soutli-castcrn 
shores of tlie (\ispian lias a gopd claim to be called the 
truemotlern highway for travellers and di[>loinalists moving 
in the same direction. 

Rasht was visilinl in 17S*.) by “two Knglish tl ran rn from 

IVtiTslnirg,” wlwisi^ narrative, ]iul»lislu't y#‘ars lalf*r, contaitis 

intoo'sting infm mat ion on tlic ^.■xi.stitlg i llations of < Jilan with 
lUissia. It is noteworthy, I'Ut not a.stohi.sliing, to tiiol that in 
those tlays tho shah (Nadir Kuli i uas hiinsolf *‘iii a mamicr tin* 
sole morrhant or trinlrr in all l\'r.sin.‘* In 1711 Jonas IJaiiway 
CJinui tlu'n? also ; hut im fiilh-r arconnt of tlio i-apit,nl of (iilan hii.s 
jHirhaps evor ho<*n i(m onh/il than that of Saimn.-l Gnit-lin in 1771, 
whmi HiJaiyat Kh:'ui iiih«l iho jirovinco, and Karhii Khsiii /a.md 
was soYpri'igii of Pi vsia. fUncIin was nM oivnl with t* vtraonliiiary 
hoMonrs, as an ini|»*ri:il iJfiorr of Russia, ami «*vfrv opjKirtnnitv 
was atfordod him i>l (d>.sprviiig tho r<Mintrv, it.s h'al mv.s ami protlm***, 
uml uc<piaiiitiii^ himsi'lf willi (h*i inaiiuors ami caistoins of the 
inhahilaiits. In lS8:i a <?on«’t‘ssicni fv>r the <‘on.stiMiction of a railway 
fi-om Kasht to ToIummji, rift Jva/vin, was granted to a ^I. lioital. 
It is ]n*oh:il)h^ tiiat uo nmro practical ctVoct will ho given to thu 
sehcino thajj to that of Ihiron do Router some ten years bcftn**>. 

See Jourm'fi fhi'ntiah Jitisttitt hito /Vrs’/o (h«iii<lnii, ITIii); ///.<//*/ re jUniii- 

rer/r.% vf'l. il. (i■'lus^oMu^ I7H4); Thr*:tt JVi'rs' H-aUh'itct' in J'cr:fin 

(Isii-l); l'rli‘fjroj>h ami V ru/r/ (l.<i i) ; uml pulili.shnl «<irK!taI 7u /»er/4’ ( 1 5iSJ). 

U.ASK, Rasmus I.'huistian (1 787-1 So’J), an eminent 
scholar and philologist, was born at Rriindekilde in llio 
Island of I’inieu or Ky»u in l)eninurk in 1787, Ibi 
Btudioil iit the university of Copenhagen, and early dis- 
tinguished himsell' by singular talent for the ac<jnisitiou 
of languages. In the year 1808 lie wms appointed assifttaiit 
kejcper of the university library, and some years after 
w'cirds maih? ])rofessor (d' literary liistory. In 181 I ho 
pubjifiln-d, in l)anish, lii.s .Intr*nfm'fl*}n Ut the (rratninnr of 
the a.)h( of.ln r Aarivnt ^^oi f/trrn. from 

printed ami MS. materials Avhich li;ul been accumuJaled 
by liis jaediM-essors in the same field of research. The 
reputati(»n M'liii h llask thus acepiired rocoimnended liim to 
the Ania-ATagiia‘an hislitution, l)y m IucIi ho Avas empli»yeil 
as editor (d' the Icelandic Le.t'ir<}H (1814) of lljilrn llaldor-' 
felon, Avhich liud baig remained in inami.'U‘ri[)t. AlH>nt tlic 
same lime Kask a visit to Icolaml, Mhcro lie remained 
f»*om 181*1 to 1815, and ma<lo liimself completely master 
of the language find familiariziui himself with the litera- 
ture, manners, and custumsof the natives. To the interest 
wdth whiidi they iu.spirod him may probably bo attributcil 
the establish rneiit at CojuMihagen, early in 1816, of- the 
Icelandic Literary Society, whii-h yvas mainly instituted 
by his exertions, and of whicli he was tin- jiresideut. 

In October 1816 Rask left Ih-mnark on a literary 
expedition, at the. cost of tlio king, to prosiHiito iinjuirics 
into tlio languages of the East, and collect uiaiiitseri]it.s 
for Ujo UTiivorsity library at ( VipenJiagon. He proceedeil 
first to Sweden, where he remained two years, in the 
course of which lie luado an excursion into Finland, for 
the ]>ur[>ose of studying the language of that country. 
Here he published, in Sweilish, his Anf/b>rStu:oih Grammar 
In 1817. Ill 1818 there ap]>oar€^d at Coj>cnhagen, in 
Danish, an JSsmy ok ike Origin nf Vie Anrimt Scandi- 
navian or Icelandic T<mcfHc^ in which he traced Ui0 affinity 
of that idluiR to the oilter Kuro|Hsan lan^ages, 

M the X<atin and the Greek. In the B^e y^r he 


brought out the first complete alitions of Snorro’g Edda 
and SicniuiKPs Edda^ in tlie original text, along with 
Swedish translations ol both Edd<i»^ the originals and the 
versions occu]»yjng each tw'^o volumes. From Stockholm 
he Avejit in 1819 to St Petersburg, wdiere he wrote, in 
(Icvirian, a ]>a]>er on I^aiiguages and Literature of 

Norway, Iceland, Sweden, and Finland,” which W'as pub 
lished in the sixth number of the Vienna Jahrhihkrr, 
Frujii Russia he [u-oceeded through Tartary into Persia, 
and re.si<led for some time at Tabriz, Teheran, Perse]»olis, 
and iShiraz. 1 ji about six wei'ks he made himself sutli- 
ciciitly master of the J\Tsian to be able to eonverse 
freely in llitit language with the natives. In 1820 he 
embarked at Rushire for Roinbay ; and during his residenee 
in the latter city he wrote, in 1-jiglish, ‘‘A Dissertation ou 
the Autlientic-ity of the Zend Language” {Trans. Lit. So*’, 
tif vuL iii., ri ]»rinted witli corrections and addi- 

tions in Tniir^. li. S-tf’.). From llombay lie ]>riHX*edcd 
through India to ( 'eyloii, wlierc he arrived in 1822, and 
soon afterwards wrote, in Eiigli.-^h, “A IVissertalioti respect- 
ing the best Method of ex[>ressing the Sounds (>f the 
iTulian iiaiiguages in Euro]>ean Characters, ” which was 
]u*inted in the 7'rans(tcti*)/ts of the Liientrg arifl Agrit itlhtrat 
Sfftirtgo/ C*ifoinho. Mask returned to ( 'oj^enhagen in May 
1823, l>niiging w ith him a consideial le iiiuuber of Orieiilal 
manuscripts, I’ersian, Zeuil, Singalesi\ and <»thei\s, 

which now enrich the collections of the Itniiisli cajutaJ. 
lie died at (’opcnliagirn on lltli Xovember 1832. 

Luring the period liL-tWfMii l)is rituni from tin- K.ist ami his 
death Hask published iu his native language a Sjumi.nh Oraimtt/*r 
( a. Frisie Orammor (bS^ri), an on JMnifih, (.hthmjyui>hii 

( 18 'Jd), a Trt’ot.ise thxi A nrintt. ( 'ft ru/ntloi ft/ :\\id 

all JUilion Onimmttr (18:i7), ainl the Anx'Unt. Jf »ri>h f^/u'O/offoon 
preriotts to J/o.sy-.^t’lS'AS). He likewise^ <'<lite(l an edition <d*8( lineiilci’s 
JUntish (tronnitnr for the use vf Tntjt iAmirn (IS-SO), ami snpi’r- 
inlemled the Kuglish translatiuii of his valuable 
(jittmiiufr by TIioiim^ (183n). ha.sk’s services to eomparativo 
]Jiilology wirre very great. He was i.he Iirsl to point out tin; eon- 
iieyiou b(M.weeii tlie anehmt; Xoi tln-J ii and Hot hie. on ilie »uie Jiand, 
aiiil of the Lithminiau, Selavonie, (ireek, ami Palin on the other; 
and he also has tbe c irdit i)f being Die. real dise<»v»-ier of the .‘ o- 
ealled “(Irinim’s J,aw‘’ for the transmutatiim of eonsonants iu the 
traij.sition from the old ludo • Knn»pe:in langnag.‘s to Tcubmi-’, 
ailhimgh J)e «»nly eon)]».*iri*d Teutonic /irjd tUeek, Sanskrit lieing :ii. 
the time unknown to liim. ,Ka.sk’s facility in the aeipiisition of 
‘ Jaiigiiagc.'.s wa.s e.vtraoriiinary ; in i.S22 he wa.s ma-‘ler of no Ies.s 
than twenty -iivii languages and dialect.s, and is statt.-d to have 
studied twice as many. His numerous ])JdloJogical nianiiseripta 
were t rniKsfi-rixMl to the king’s libraiy at (.'ojn-nhagen. Rack's 
A ttfflo Sftcon, Ihfnlsh, and Jirlandir U ram im* rs have, been given 
to Die Kngli.sh publit; Viy 4'buvpe, Repp, and Iki-sent respeiAi vely. 

RASKOLNIKS. Sec Russia. 

RASPHFdMlV. Sec ITmktioultvkk, yoI. xii. p. 276, 

llASTATT, or IlASTAur, a small town in Radcn, is 
.sitiuiti-d on tho Miirg, 4 miles above it.s junction with 
the Rhine and 12 miles south-west of Carl.sruhe, It 
is a fortress of great strength, cotninamling the j>assage 
tlirough the P>hiok Forest. The only notable })iiilding i.s 
the ohl palaiTc of tlic margraves of Ijiulen, a large Renais- 
sance edilh'e in rod sandstone, now partly u.se4l for iiiilitai*y 
purposes niul containing a eol lection of pictures, antitjuitios, 
and trophies from the Turkish w^ars. The industry of 
Hiistatt is almost confined to local needs, and the town 
nay be wiiil to live on the garrison, wdiich form.s nearly 
half of its population (1880) of 12,356. Two-tliirda of 
tlio inhabitants are Romaic Catholics. 

Pvoviimsi to the close, of the l/tli etjutnry RaRtatt was a pVu;e of 
no iiiijH>rtftnce, but after its dofitruction by tho Froncli in 1689 it 
wa.s rebuilt on a hirgt?r scale by Morgntvo Letvis, tho welbkiiown 
imperial general in the Turkish wars, and bot^mo tlioj jfcsiQrace 
the margraves' of Baden down to 1771. In 17X4 
artjeles of tlitvi>eaeo between Austria an4 Ft'anx;^ej^;;ehdji^ 
of the S>)a!Ri(di Succes4ont^.iJi^ 

Raiitatt "in: 1797-99 - had. : fbr 
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U disperacil, however, without result, war having aj^aiu hrokon I 
mit botweoii France and Auatria. As the French pleiii|>otefitiariea * 
weiie leaving the town they w^ere wft 3 "lAid ami aasiissinated \iy 
Hungarian hussars. Tho ol»j«ct ;iud instigatoi a of tins deed have 
renniined shrouded in hut the bahiiioe of eviduii<ie seems 

to indiearte that ilio Austrian authorities liad ordt*red n violent 
Mtu;:ure of the ambassadors’ ]»a|>ers, to avoid flaiiiagiiig disclosures 
with regard to Austrian designs on llavariu, and that the soldiers 
haul simoly execetbsl their instruetions. The Ihulen revolution of 
18-19 began at Uastatt \ntli a miliuiry mutiny ami ended here a 
few irionths later with the eaptui’e of tlie town Ly tluj IVussiaiia. 
ICastatt is now a fortjv,ss of tlic Gorman eiiijiiie. 

IIASTKLL, the natne of two early Englisli printers. 

I. JtiHN" ]{A.sTKhL or Uastali*, printer and autJK»r, was 
l>orn at London towards the ciul of tho 1 .oth century. 
He was educated at Oxford, and inarrieil KlizabcLli, the 
sister of 8ir Thomas More, He was a man of (njh si durable 
lejirniiig and, although not bred to tlio law like liLs son, 
showed Jiis devotion to legal stmlics by liLs writings. Ho 
went into tlie printing business about tho y -ar 1514, and 
prixlucotl Libiv asstsannu^ Avith a preface by liimsolf. Mis 
first dated publication was Abbrf^n.ftmeu^Hffi iibronnn Utfum 
Awjlornni (lolT). He also ]u*inted The. Wyduw Edyth. 
( 1025 ), A Dyafoye of Syr T/iom<is More. (1529), aiul a 
mimljor of other books. Tho hist dated |ue<‘e from his 
press was Erby/'s fj/t.o.de (155:1), a ikkuii. He lived ‘‘at 
thesygneof the mcremayd at Towl^'sgatc.’’ John Ilasiell, 
the Jesuit, who has betui fre^fUetilly <'<)nfounde<l Avith him, 
Avas no relation. !*y liis Avill, dated 20th April 15:36, he 
api>ointed Henry 11. one of his executors ; adiniiiistni- 
tioii Avas granlcil v>n tlio renuiiciatioii of the execul.orshii» 
by the king on ISth July 15.56. It is a eurit»us document, 
aiul cotitains a long neefuint of the testator's religious 
ludief. Ibistoll Avas oc(mi)iod uiK>n a concordance at. the 
lime of his ihiath : its juiljlication AAas provided for by tho 
will (see .Xrber’s of Comp, of StfitionerUy ii. H, 9). 

He ilied at Loruion, leaving Iavo s<ui.s, William, printer 
aad judge (see Vudow), and John, a justice of tho peace. 

Ihistvll's cliit*,!' writ i figs arc the fnlluwjiig. Th*' Ptistym*'. nj 
V''oph‘ ; the i i/rL...3 tf (hjnrrs ItoiltaMH on i of the 

Hf'nt ou: Ilf Kiojloiotr (10*29^ miw of 4-xtr<‘iiu.* raritA’' ; a note iii the 
catalogno of ilo* Iiriiish Mukcuiji sii\*s, “the only iMn'f»vt copN' 
known.” It ranges fomi tho cailicst times to Richaid III., and 
was c*lih'd by liiluHii in 1811 (hr iljt? ipiartt) .series of Kngli^li 
eliroiiii:l<'s. -/ netr Vohe if J^oraotory, J.^00, being dialogues «)n 
tlie snljeet lu-lwem “Comyngo :ju Alnj;iA-ue a (.’hristeii Man, and 
one Gyngenu'ii a Tiirke.” Tin's \>as answen'd hv Jofin Fiilh, ]iro- 
diieing R-'istelTs Apohtyu aijain-st John h'ryth. also unswere«l Iw the, 
latti-i'. The. e*>nf I'iivtory is saiit to have (Utd^’d in Kastell's f'oii- 
veision to the Ih-rm jiied religion. Kr^//.is/f ioors t*')'mhon’uot teijiiin 
antjhu'o to {\\\ Fiem-li, also tr.nishited iiOo Kngli-d , ir »27 : reprinted 
us rocentl\' as IS 1*2 as Len Ti-rou-H d>' ht. bey]. The Ahftrccuo’ioii. 
of Stafittis (ITciO}, the first ahritlgment of tlie statnte.s in Engli.sh, 
with an interesting preface by Ksstell, giving jva.soii.s for the in- 
novation ; down to 1025 tifteou editiojis Jip]>eared, 


1 1. MTlli AM IIa.st.kll (c. 1 50S- 1 565), pritilcr and judge, 
50U of tho alK)ve, was born in l.ondon about 1508. At 
the age of seventeen he Avent to the nnivcr-sily of Oxford, 
but did not Uike a ilcgrce, being [u-obably <‘allcd lioiiui to 
superiiiteiid his fatliers biisinc.s.s. Tho lir.st Avork Avhicli 
bears his own imjirint was A Dyaloyr of Sir Thomns More 
(1551), iv reprint of the edition [lublished by liis father in 
1529. JIo also brought <jut a foAv law lK>oks, .some l»<»etry, 
ati edition of Fahynn's Cronych (153:5), and The. ApHthtifye 
(1533) and The SvppI yearyoti of Sotdy.^ of his uncle Sir 
Thomas More. His ofTicc was “ In Klete.strcte in saynt 
Brydys chyrcho yarde,"' Ho became a .student at Lincolu’.s 
Inn on 12th Septctnl:>er 1532, and gaA'^e up the printing 
busiuoaa two years later. In 1547 he Ava.s appoiiiiiul 
Oaacwuut of his religion he loft England for 
the accession of Mary he returned, 
1555. He was 
famoUB feast that 
JTyrtd.^ 
Beo^ 


Avas granted on 27th October 1558. One of his pre- 
decessors, JoJin Ihdcler, had ahso been printer and judge. 
Kastcll continued on the Ixjiich until 1562, Avhen he retired 
to Louvain without the quecn’.s Jicen<!e. By virtue of a 
.sp<icial commi.ssion issuwl l>y the buron.s of the Exche(|uer 
on the occu.sioii an inventory of liis g(.K»ds and chattels was 
taken. It furni.shes an excellent idea of the nn.Hle.st nature 
of the law library (consisiing of twenty -four works) and oi 
the cliambers of an Elizabethan judge (.^eo Low Moyuiine 
February 1 814). He died at Louvain on 27 th .iViigust 1 565. 

It i.s Jitlieult to ilisT hi-i wimi the hi»4>k.s wiilleii by hijfi 
ami those by his fatlier. Tlie follow ing an* hcJh ve*! to he Iiis: A 
Coll f'i-eio iL nf nil the f>tiit nO .s \ .j . / Tubh' Cvl If rtrtl of the Yviires of 
the Kynyrii of Emjhindc 'iriill l>o1li In qiieiitlv I’l-ju inted with eon- 
lintiat i(«us, aiel . / i \/llt cctfiii- oj Eoti'iy.'i, iif Ih’i fu &<-. (IfiGti ', 

:ilso frepientl}' repiin leil. I’he i are imt of Raslil!';* <»wn 

flawing, hut liave lu ru s».‘l4’' lc4 fVom priiitel .iml .MS. eollei iiun.^ ; 
their *• jminte'l brevity aiiJ pi ci-i.sion ” ai'e eomm'-teh-d hv Story. 
He supplied t.'ihh's or iiMh.*\'f\s to seviM-rii law hooks, ;uid iMlited bft 
ont^.l tmturo brcrioni de. Monau-or Anton. Fitxfo An it «ii<l Tim 
ii^ork'f'S of Sir T. Mure in. the Eriiflish. 'Tofiyc ; IT'-'u .. He is .-lUo 
slated to li-ivc wu itt'.-u a lil'e of Sir f. More, but it ha;-; not euiiie 
down to us. 

S»!e Tiulo. Srrijitoir<i inn fnrh Priifimvi/r, ; I'lts, l!i!nfr>i4i'.\J.'sf riloot 

Aunt.. U'p) ; Tuniu-r, l7-ls; .Aau-i, T};jt<>tii'. Aufi*}.. foi O /“O;/, iSUi, 

iiL |>p. si,.*:70; AV«>*»I. Ath* mu • hi.ini-usK.-i, J. fij». KO. ;.;Ci : hi.iM, i 

Uhtnrtf. 17."!*, ii. p. H'.l; IV'S.^, Ilionrnjih in Jn riO irn, Jvir'-xr.s, fli.\tnrifnfthe 

r.rifiL I.inv, isri'.i, ii!. ji. 4;i*J ; .M.-irvhi, l..;nnl InJ/fo is47 , riarU**. lUhlin- 

t/nrn J.ri/nni, Hi , hnni l.li hf ini ritj/i ISOV ; ( titi'Jojvt: of JJnoh:: in 

fhfi Jirilif'h Mun ora tufnrv 


H.XSTltK Mv, an nriiaii .sanitar\’ district in the We.st 
Riding of Vorkshiiv, is situated on an aeelivity near the 
( Viklor, and on the bant'ashire and Vork.sliin* Railway 5 
miles south-east of llalifax and :J.l north of Hiuhlerslielrl. 
It ]M>s.sc*sse.‘V wi»oUen and silk manufaetnn s, joal there are 
.stone <|uaiTios in the m iglibourhotul. 4‘lie. inu li. iit clia]>el 
of St .MattlicAV Avas npifu*(.‘<l in 1798 by a chni-i-h in tlivj 
tireciaii style, Avlueli was r» .store<l in 1879. A s«rhool Avas 
fouiido<l in 1701 by Mrs Mary laiw, avIki al.so endowed a 
(diarity f<u* ]H>or Avidows. The pojuihitifin of the urban 
.sanitary disiriet. (area, 1.371 aere.s) in 1871 av.ms .uSyb, and 
in 18S1 it A\as 80.39. 

RAT. I’luh r the article Moitsi*. (v«»1. xvii. p, 5) an 
aceount 1ms been already given (*f the relaTu'ii-sliips and 
cliief allies of the animals knoAvii as ral.-^, and the ]»n‘sent 
artude is eoniinul to tlie two .s]>e<‘ies to A\hicM the name 
rat is most .strictly a]»[>Iicable. These are the so-ca.Hed 
i.ihl English Tdack rat, r(rfli(s^ and ihi.* c;OMiinon browri 

or XorAvay rat, J/. r/ec/o/o /////■'?. The lir^t <.f tin so is a com- 
paratively small 
and lightly luiilt 
animal, .seldom 
cxi‘eed ing abmit 
7 inidicsiji Iciigtli, 
with a slender 
Iicad, largo ears 
(see tig., .V), and 
a long thin .M*aly 
tail about 8 or 9 
iiudies ill lengtli. 

Its colour is, at 
least ill all tem- 
[lerate. climates, a 
lieeuliar shining 
bluish black, 
rather lighter on 
llio beli\% the 

ears, feet, and A. laaeU Ihii (.A/ai 

tail bm’ng al.so E. Rn>Avii Hat (.t/. deeuiJitnHf . 

black ; but in tropical regions it is represented by ii grey 
or rufous- backed and \vhite-l>clUcd raco to which the 
name of Alo.vandriau rat (J/, aiexandrinufi) Itas Ihjcii 
applied, owing to it8 having been lirst discovered at 
Alexiuidiia, but which cannot l»© considei-ed to bo really 

rat^ Itsr^disposi- 
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tion is milder and more tamable than that of M. decu- 
manus, and it in tbc)‘efore the species to which the tame 
white and pied rats kej>t us ]jots cuminoidy belong. It is 
sail that in some parts of Oerinaiiy J/. rftUm lias been 
lately reasserting itself and increasing at the expense of 
dffcmnafvm^ but this seems very unlikely from the pre- 
vious history of the two aiiimals (compare Mouse, vob 
xvii. p. o). 

The brown oi* Norway rat, Af. ih‘rvmanu.% is a Imavily 
built animal, growing to 8 or i) inches in length, with a 
l>lnir rounded head, small ears (see fig., Jl), and a coin- 
parativt^ly sliort fail,- always shorter than the head and 
l»r»dy combined, and generally not longer than the body 
alone. Its roh>iir is a uniform greyish brown above, an«l 
white beloNv, the ears, feet, and tail being flesh-coloured; 
melaiiistic varieties are by no means rare, and these are 
often mistaken for true black mts, but the diflerences in 
size and proportions form a ready means ^»f distinguisliiug 
the two. Tlie V>rown rat is believed to bo a native of 
western China, where a wild race has been recently dis- 
covcre<l so like it as to l>e practictilly indistinguishable. 
'J'he tw<^ s]>eci»^.s agree fnlly in tlioir i>re<laceous habits, 
omnivorous diet, and great fetaindity. Tliey bear four 
or five times in the year from four to ten blind and naked 
3'oung, which are in their turn able to breed at an age of 
al)Out six months. 1'ho time of gestation is about twenty 
days. (o. T.) 

IIATAFIA is a term ap[»li»:d to a flavouring esscucc., 
the basis of which is the essential oil of bitter ahuonds. 
iVacdi kernels are proj)i*.rly the souree of ratafia, but any 
of the other substances yielding bitter almond oil is used. 
The name ‘‘ ralafla is also a[»[>lied in Krance to a variety 
<d li<'|uors, ami from Danl/.ic a special lirjuenr is sent out 
under tlie naino of ‘‘rnfaria *^ (soo vol. xiv. p. G8G). 

UATKIi. I'he animals known as llatels or Honey- 
badgers are small cluinsy-lnoking ereaUires of al»oiit the 
size and a[)pcarance of tlie true badgers, and belong to the 
oauio natural gronj) of the Cavulvom^ namely, tlie subfamily 
of the large family ^f which contains the 
otters, Inidgers, stoats, weasels, S:<\ (see Mammalia, vol. 
XV. p. 410). Of the ratel.H two species are generally 
recognized, viz., the Indian llatel {.XfeUivora indiva)^ a 



African Rntel {Me^livora ratel), 

native of all the peninsula of Indio, and the African 
raUl), which ranges over the whole of the African continent 
----aJthough by authors the West Africa rece is (»n^^ 
eidei^ to vepresent a third dtstinci species, ^ Which 
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bc^en named M. lenconota. All the ratels are of very mubh 
the same colour, namely, iron-grey on the upper fuirts ot 
the head, body, and tail, and black below', a style of colora- 
tion rather rare among mammals, as the upper side of the 
Ixidy is in the great majority darker than the lower. Their 
body is stunt and thickly built ; tlie legs are short and 
strong, and armed, especially on the anterior pair, witli 
Imig curved fossorial claws ; tlie biil is sliort ; and the 
car-conclies are reduced to mere rudi intuits. These modi- 
fleations are all in relation to a buirowing mode of life, 
for which the ratels are among the best athiptcd of all 
carnivoros. The skull is conical, stout, and heavy, and 
the teeth, althongli sharper and k>ss rounded than thtise 
of their allies tlu; Uulgers, are yet far less suited to a purely 
carnivorous tliet than those of such tyiiical A/vsfrlidct' as 
the stoats, weasels, and martens. The two s]»ccies ol 
ratel may be distinguished by the fact that the African 
has a distinct white line round the body at the junction oi 
the grey of the upjier side with the black of the lower, 
while ill the Indian this line is absent ; the teeth also of 
the former arc on the whole decidedly larger, rounder, and 
heavier than those of the latter. In s]»ite of tliese dif 
ferences, liowevcr, tlie two ratels arc so nearly allied that 
thej' might almost be consiflered to be merely geographical 
races of a single widely sprisad s])ecios. 

The followinj? a«?count of the Iniliun ratel is cxtraoti d frijm Dr 
JinLsoii’s JlmmnidH of Tho Tinliati is ronn«l 

llironghont tho whole of Iiidia, from tin* rxtrenn', south to tlio fut't 
of the Himalayas, chiefl}' in hilly districts, whore it has gn atcr 
facilities for c'oiistnicting the holes and dens in wliicli it lives ; Lnt 
also ill the north of Indirt in alluvial i>lains, whert! the banks j>f 
large rivers alhml cspnilly suitable localities w lie rein to make its 
lair. It is stated to live usually in pairs, and to eat nils, Idvils, 
frogs, whito ants, and various insects, and in the north of India it 
is accused of diggin;^ out dead Isidies, and is ]>opularly known as 
the gravo-digger. It doubtless also, like its Cape <-(ingcner, occa- 
hionully partakes of honey. It is often Very destructive to poultry, 
ami I have known of several having iMa n trappeil and kilhal whilst 
eoiinnitting such depredations in Central India and in the northern 
Cirears. In fonfiiiomcnt the Tmli.an ba«lger is quiet ami will jiar- 
take, of vegetahje food, fruits, rice, &c.” (O. T. } 

R.ATHKXOW, a snnill town of IVussia in the province 
of Hraii lien burg, lies on the right bunk of the Havel, 
4-4 miles to the west of Ikrlin. It is known for its 
“ Itathenow stones,” f.r., bricks made of the clay of the 
Havel, and for its spectacles and optii-al iiistruinent.s, 
which aie exported to variou.s parts of the world. It 
contains no buildings of note. The population in 1880 
was 11,394, including 174 lloniaii Catholics and G8 Jew\s. 

Rathenow' has enjoyed the privileges of a town siiico 1217. 
In i;V.>4 it was tiiken and partly dcstn»yed by the aivhhisliop of 
Magdeburg. During the Thirty Years’ War it wa.s Tei»ealedly 
ot?ciipie<l hy the oppn.sing trooiw, and in 1(575 it was cleverly 
snatched tVom the Swcilisli garrison by the Great Kloctor. 

UATflKllt (l*olish Eacih<n'i\ a tow n of Prussian Silesia 
in the department of Oppcln, is pleasantly situated on the 
left bank of tlie Oder at the ]>ojiit where tlie river becomes 
navigable, about 12 miles fixnu the Austrian frontier. 
The most prominent }>uihlings arc the handsome court- 
hou.se by Schinkel and the Modem Gothic chtirch ; on 
the riglit bank of the Oder is the old chHt(*au of the dukes 
of Ratibor, The town is the seat of a diversified industry, 
the chief jiroducta of which are machinery and railway 
ge>Hr, iron wares, tobacco and cigars, pai>er, sugar, furni- 
ture, and glass. Trade is carried on in these articles and 
in agricultural produce, and lieiiip and vegotabieH are 
largely grown in the environs. The population in 1880 
w'os 1 8,37 3, or, including the immediately adjacent villages, 
27,100, five-sixths of whom are Boman Cfiih<dics- In 
the town itself, where there only about . 

German is chiefly spoken, but Fb&h 
predoininaht: in! the 
.Batibof, Whieh mceivod 
X3tbc!bhtu^, was 
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85^0 fu]uare miles in extent, whioli existed as such from 12S8 to 
3fj32 and afterwards p;iHSod sueeessividy int-o the hands of Austria 
and Pniasia (1742). In 1315 a Kinall mctliato priiiciiiality was 
formed out of the oM lordshii' of Katihor and eeriain eeolcshistir'al 
domains, and was coiiferre«l ujmju tin? landf^rave Amadeus of Hesseii- 
Iiothejjbui^{ as com}Hmsatioii for Rhenisli territory absorhed by 
Triissia. 'nio tillo of *‘duke of Ratibor*‘ was revive^l for liis suc- 
cessor ill 1 SIO. 

R ATIC )X A LI S M . I II iii(xU;rn usag(i the term “ rational- 
isni is eui[)]<.>ve<l ulinost exclusively' to denote a theological 
tendency, inct.liod, or system, and is then .aj)|dicd in a 
narrower and a wider sense. In its wuler sense, whicli is 
most common in Knglish theological literature, it is the 
name of that mode of thought geiu-rally^ which linds the 
final test of religions truth in the human understanding, 
oonscieiiec, or reason, and particularly in tlie undcrstamling. 
In its narrower sense, wliich is almost tlie only sense it 
hears in < ierinany, it denotes a ileliniio school, or rather 
pliasi^ of theological thought, and a ]diase of tlmnght whiidi 
lias now heon outlived. It is with ratioiiiilism in this 
limited sense, and as a tendency' of (jlennan theological 
thought that this article duils. Ihitioiialisiu liail as its 
antitheses on the oiu; hand siipernatura.lisni, aiul on the 
other naturalism or sim]de deism. The matter of the 
<M>iiteiition iMdween the nitionalists and (}n*se two classes 
of ojiponcnts wms .sn[)ernatni‘al revelation — its necessity, 
its t*xistenct;, its [lossibility. TJie naturalists denied revela- 
tion altogctlicr ; the sn]»t;rnatnralists miuntained the fai*t 
of a snpcniatnr.il revelalion, jiossessing an aiitliorify above 
“reason,’' Ihmigli ea|>able <»f being ]»roved by* “reason.” 
The rationalists did not deny- the fai’t of a revt‘lat ion, 
thongli in the end tliey igiuned it and claimed the right to 
sul>mit evf;i\v .snp[>oM*d revelation to the jiulgmoiii of the 
“reas».)ii” or the moral sense. The rationalists tlieniselvcs 
are, however, divideil by some (icrman writers into two 
classes relative and absolute — those who liold that the 
matter of revelalion is idenlical with the truths of nason, 
but admit that *:if ms-essity’^, or as a nmtler of fa<-t, re- 
velation anticipated reason, ami those who really call in 
question the fact of a revelation, xvithout going rpn’te the 
length of the naturalists in the rcjcctifui of t'hristianity. 
Kant <lrow a distin<'ti<»ii lietween the “rationalist” and 
the “pure rationalist,” de.fining the former as one wlio 
niriintains th.at natural religion alone is essential, and 
tlie latter as one who admits the fact of a .supernatural 
revelation ]»ut denies that it is a [lart of religion to know 
a ml ac<-iipt it. 

(’Jermaii rationalism wns a .s]»ocit]c theological form of 
the general intt'Jlectual movement of the last centuiy 
known aa “ illrmiinisni ” or AufJddrunr/ \ but, wliile the illn- 
minati generally ended in rejecting Christianity, tlie ratiem- 
alists retainc.il and defemleil it in a form approved l>y the 
logical understanding or the m«mil sense. While ration- 
alism, as a child of the geiierul intellectual movoiiiciit of 
the age in which ita])peared, owe<l much tfi the jdiilosophy', 
science, and liumanism of the iutellecluaJ life of Enr<»pe, 
os a speci.'illy theological tendency it was pow'erfnlly' influ- 
enced by English deistical wadtings. Both Lechlcr and 
llitschl assign to those w’ritings a great immediato elTect 
on the development of German rationalism. Of German 
thinkers it was esjjecially the philosopher Wolfl* — who 
threw into a coin|>act and sy^stematic form, suited for (Ger- 
man students, the philasophy of Leibnitz — wdio initiated 
German theologians into the mtionalistic habit and method, 
though Wolff himself was a supematiiralist. I'lie condition 
of the German church and the state of theology also con- 
tributed to the creation of rationalism. The hard iateUect- 
ual orthcHloxy of Lut^ had already done its part 

producing th^ and, while 

pietism; Kelp^ to the 

to the 
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Bible, the eoid intellectual habit of orthodoxy* nurtured the 
same h.abit of rationalism wliile it failed to satisfy it, and 
.so created a reaction against itself. Thus bi»th orthodoxy’' 
and ]netism w'cre agents in calling forth rationalism, whicli 
was to jivove the most dangerous op|Kmcnt to V»(>th. More 
than one of the foremost rationalists hml passed through 
the school of pietism. 

Hegarding latinnalism as the (qqionenf <*f snpernatural- 
isiii and naturalism, ami fis an opptnicnl which aj»pcaled in 
the c‘onflict alnm.st. exclusivi ly U> citln r the l(>gical iimler- 
.stamUiig or the moral .s».-n.vc as the criterion of religious 
truth, it may be said to have existed in Germany^ for nearly 
a Century (r. 1 7 10-1 SJhi), and to liavi? flonrislnsl aliout 
half tlint IcMglli of time (/•. ITbO-lSlO), tliat is, it took 
its rise .simultanef»n.->ly with the publication ea’ Wolir's writ- 
ings (IToO-.'iO) and tlie translation into (Icrm.in of the 
works of the Knglisli deists ('Pi ndaTs <_.7owVa/.o//V // (>/<l rra 
tlu* Crcftilon was translated in 17 1 1), dis]»la\ed its greatest 
.strength in »Semlor’s critieal works ( 1 7»)0-7.‘l) .iinl in Kjinrs 
philosophy (17S 1-1)3), began then to tleeline grailually 
under the inlhumce of the work.s of Herder, .lacobi, Ficbie 
(ill his later peruxl), and Hegel, and at last died out wlieu 
Scliieieriiiacher esj»ccially , in the de[».a.rtmeiit of tlie«->le»gy 
]»roper, ami llanr and Strauss, amongst <»tliers, in the de- 
partment of Ibblical erilieism, laid givi'ii enneney to ideas 
and issues wliicli remlered its main contentions objectless 
ami its critiTia of religions truth invalid. 

Tlio English deists, the (dermaii illnminati, and the 
l‘h*enc]i ]»!iilosoj)lK‘rs had before the middle of the lust 
century, with a vast air.ay of iirgnmeiit, callcjl in ijiu'sthm 
the idea of a .siijn.rii.'itnral reveJation, and Jiad .seriinisly 
attacked the snjiernatnral tn'igin of the. Hebrew ami C’hris- 
tinn »Seriptnrcs. Christian WoUT nmhatook the dej'onc.o, 
ami c’lainied to have demonstrated llwi snpevn.d viral reve- 
lation of tlie Bible. He made the i>ld distinetion V>eiwecn 
natural ami revealecl religion of fumlaniental iinp<»rtance, 
ami inaiiitainci] that <d'irion.<fr<tUf< truths alone <'an be re- 
garded as part of natural rcligiou. Ui.veal. d religion be 
drew solely' from the Seri[»tures, and songdit to ]»rove by a 
chain of reasoning ami liistorieal evidence their divine ori- 
gin. Tims in reality tlics intelleel alone was ctnislitutecl the 
faculty fur ultimately' iletcniiining the tinth of revelation 
as Well as for eonstrneting a natural religion. The geiicinl 
adijptioii of the di.stinclion bet\vi*eii natnr.d. niel j'cvcaleil 
religion, of the a]*j)eal to logical and liislJirieal loidencc 
and argnineiit fm* j»roof of tlio truths of ]»otli, ami of tlie 
supposition that tlie truths of natural religion could l>e 
demoustr.ated while those of vcvcaled religion were above, 
if not contrary to rc.'t.son, ami rcstisl s«*lely on tin* anthority 
of iScripture, naturariy divided theologians into two ln>stih.* 
camps, and ]ir(>vcil, contrary to WoltTs cxj»ectations, more 
favourable to tlie naturalists and rationalists than to the 
snjferiiatnralists. if it admit tct that the 

u[>[>oal in the contention was to bo to the nnderstamliiig, 
and the ndigions nature and higher reason wt ro left out 
of account, and if, inoreovt r, the. Irnth.s of natural religion 
-God, duty, immortality' — were sii|#j*o.scd by all to bo de- 
monstrable^ sujiernatural revelation w.iscerlain in that age 
to be ]nit to great disailvaiilage. 'I'lie rivviilt c»f WoliFs 
philosopliy' \va.s a natural tJieoJogy% a utilitarian .system of 
morals, without any religious fervour (>r Christian pro 
fundity. Wolffs ]>hil o.sr»j>hyMhn.s inaugurated in Germany 
a llieological period corresjionding, in its way% with the 
period in England between 1688 and 1750, when “(liris- 
tianity appeared to be made for nothing bnt to be ‘proved,’ ” 
and the only test to l>o applied wa.s “reason,” which was 
aiinply the philosophy in vogue. lu both cases religion 
was regarded as subatantially a set of docirine.«i, revelation 
as the publication of theni, and God as teaching them after 
Uio most antiiTojiomorphia t^ No profound concept 
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lion had boun foriiRjd of cither religion or revelation, and 
none at all of their relation to each other, while the idea 
of God was simply that of tb^s deists. 

It was in the applieati<»n of its principles and method 
(thus bronglit into vogue) to Biblical studies that ratituial- 
isiu won its greatest triuuiplis, and really aceomplished its 
greatest iiieiisnre of good work. Jolianii Salomo Sender 
( J72r)-171M ), the father of inoilern Biblical criticism, as 
the (fcrmans call liim, was tln^ greatest reji resen tat ive of 
the school bi tliis depart imnit. A pietist by edneation, 
with soTiietbing of Gottfried Arnold\s liking for heretics 
and all liis ilislike of ecclosiiisticisni, but witli none of 
Arnold’s mysticism, a man of immenso learning, without 
any clear and systematic inanagemcnt <>f it, lie was Ihe 
lirst German to apjdy the strict priiici]>ks of historical 
criticism, in conjunction with the ratinnulisti<3 trutlis and 
eiroivS of Ills day, to the study of the »SeiiptMr(\s niul ecclesi- 
astical liislory, particnlarly tlic. history of <l<>ctriTu*s. He 
assailed with all the wealtli of his learning the traditional 
A'iew of the limits and autliorlty of tlie Bibli<*al canon 
especially, and having, as In; lield, demonstrated its liuniaii 
origin and fallibility, lie ]»rocoeded t<» deal fretdy with (he 
Ix^oks composing it, as sharing the failings ct)mnn)ii to 
everything human. He fomid the Scriptures pervaded 
with “local idt'as,” and his Oliristianity was really limited 
to the “natnrivl religion*’ of tlie deists and the iinaal 
tnirlis taught by Gliri>t. As a man who hnd been uinler 
ii pietistic t)‘aiiiing, he, was, it is true;, unwilling to refer (o 
the undevstamling alone for o-videnee of tiu; truths <»f 
Christ iaiiily, but Ids enlargement of the t(.*,'«t is <!on lined 
to the atlmisNiou of an ap[aatl to the measure of virtue and 
happiness produced. By this exit ndcil test he tj'ics tlu; 
matter of llio Scriptures, assigning to liis cali^gory of local 
idens “whatever is not ada\)ted to make men wise luiki 
their true advantage.’’ 'riu^ siipcnialural oiigin of the 
Scri]»tures as writings ami most of the niirachis recordetl 
in them he rtgeetod ; but, on the other liand, ho was a 
vigoi'uus oppoiii nt of the adversaries of Clirlstianity and 
of the naturalists who denirsl revelation iilt<)g:ctlur, Beim- 
arus, for instance, the author of the Wolfenbiltlel AVu//- 
viente. Other derad ..'I rationalists coiiteinporanemis with 
Sender were Teller (1731-1.^04), KUrliard ( 1730-l.S0y;, 
and SteinI'ai t ( I 73S-1 ;^00), who all agreiMl in confounding 
reUgif*n with morality, an<l in reducing Cliristianity to a 
populariziUion of utilitarian morals. 

Meanwhile the profoiindcr spirits of the nation - Lessing, 
Herdt r, Hamann, anrl others — were conceiving truer uleas 
of the nature of religion, of the linman conditions of revda 
tion, and of the character of the P>ible and the mission of 
Christianity. It was, however, Kant who producerl tlie 
greatest immediate elfeet on the history of ratiorialism. 
Himself a rationalist, regarding veligion'oidy as a form of 
morality, ami revelation as at most a possible aid to the 
earlier pro[)£igation of moral principles, he nevertheless 
started doubtsand ideas wliicli sealed the doom of rational- 
ism ii\ its iirst sliallow form, 'rhere was an end of the 
tUrnoihyifmbfe natural religion of Wolif wlien once Kant’s 
criticism of the proofs of tho existence of ( hKl and of the 
immortality of tho soul met with even jiartial acceptance. 
The breath of lofty iiiysti«usin which ins[»iivd his grand 
ethical system was also fatal to the cold sliallow reasoning 
and commonplace utilitaruiiiiKm of jireviotis rationalists. 

though Kant proclaimed principles winch compelled 
rafi<>nalism to assume other positions, and Vrliich really 
uontaiiiG^l within them the seeds of its destruction, lie re- 
hinis^lf a rationalist, for the reason esiiecially that 
' he wver advaiM^^ a ptofonnd conception of the nature 
.Of the e<mdittoas and 

frnitfui of . thn rela^on^/o 
a; to itid^ 


he was unable to apx>ly pro^ierly to the revelation contained 
in the l?ible. lliougb his morality was something inhiutely 
beyond LSth-century utilitarianism, it .still constituted for 
him religion, ami the only test he applied to a profe.s.sed 
revelation %vas tliat it mu.st contain the fuirest moral teach- 
ing. Fichte, accepting Kant’s ethural principles, taught 
j that a revelation — that is, juoehiuuition of God as the 
moral lawgiver of tho world might bo a necessity in the 
case of a (legencratioii of mankitid to such an extent that 
the idea of goodnes.s .should bo lost. On the other haiul. 
Fries and .liurolu took up the po.sitiou of Kant regarding 
llie limitations of Immr.n Im.yirhijfje of ivligiuus truth, xiud 
still furtlier pre[)arcd for the advance beyond rationalism 
by claiming for man a .special religions faculty, under the 
names of faiths or a .sv/z-vt: Ihc Fichte, 

ill his later period, nnule an a<lvauce in the same direction, 
abandoning tlio abstract ethical position of Kant by an 
a[»pesd to love as tlie STi[ueJije ]M*inei[»le hi (Jod mid man. 
He tlius reaelu-ft a jiositioti more suite<l for tlie apprelum- 
j sioii of tlie nature of religion, and In* rectignized in the 
workings of genius with its inctanprelicusiblc light and 
inovcrnciits - nicinifestfitions analogous to tho jilienunicna 
of revehvtion. iMcaminie, the rationalists annmgst theo- 
logians continnod their work of reducing the fiibh!, A\ith 
its hisioiy, miracJe.s, and doctrines, ]»y one means or 
another, into liarnnmy with tln.ir nations of a rational mnl 
! ns( fill moral revelat ion, tlioiigli for I ho nio.'.t part they rlltl 
not acknowledge the claims of the Old 'restament to l>e 
considertfd a revelation at all, c»r at nni.st a revel.'Uion ftu* 
the chiiilhood of tho raee. ’I'lii? ac'ciamts miracles in I he 
Bible were either denied or c-xplaiind away as natural 
(uvurreiices, or us pm lieal and Oriental phraseology, while 
the dot'trines of the Bible and the creeds wiTczliluted into 
ivligi<»us or moral commoiijilaecs. As representative liibli- 
Cfd .seholars of ibis class d. G. Eichlioni ( i7h2-li'^iJ7) and 
j H. F. (4. f’aulus may be menlimied, as repreventative 
theologians Henke ( 17r»'2 LSOi)^, \Vt‘'.rsclu‘i<ler ( 177 l-]8F.0i 
and Bhhr ( I7hi> ■ 1 

But early in the new century the trium[.»h of a i»rof()nndcr 
]dijlosopliy *)f ixligioh and ot a wortiiier treatment of rc- 
ligiuiiKS systems and the records of revelation began rapidly 
to make itself felt. ?ScliJeierma(her once more carried 
religion from the confiiu il and frigid regions i>f tin* undei' 
standing and the distant heights of abstraet morals into 
the vaster and yet nearer, warmer and yet. clear(‘i\ \N<»rld 
t)f feeling;. Following HervJer, he annihilated the nitional- 
i.slio distinction between ii.'itural and revealed reli.gion 
claiming revclatifui for all religion ami religions, ami he 
me<liatcd in the fruitless contention of rationalism t'trtivs 
sut»crnxitiinilism ly vindicating o supernatural element for 
tlie ndigious life ami CliristianVty, while at the Fanih time 
he justified rutionali.siii in ibs rejection of any infraction 
of the I.a w.s of nature. Ho put an tuid to the eouception 
of revelation as tho communication of doctiino by sub- 
stituting for it the, at all ovc-.nls, profounder ami trin r view 
that it consists in a fundamental affection of the whole 
religiou.s nature, giving it a new and special direction, the 
organs of it being historical personalities endowed xvdtli 
supremo religious genius, Hegel xind ScLelling contributed 
in other w'ays, particularly by substituting unotlier idea of 
Gcxl and nature, to the decay of rationalism. Amongst 
Biblical critic.s Dc Wotte, under the influence of HerdcFa 
poetic insight into early literatures and of Fries’s religious 
philosophy, contiabuted largely to a truer appreeiaUoii of 
the Bible as literature and the rocoid of revelation than 
such scholars as Biehhom and Paulus 
In the year 1828 Dr Ihisey eotdd infpm 
gians that the sdicK)l had ^ 

&ird decade the 
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tiiongli some pf its ableirt re]>r«Bentatives continued for 
Homo years to defend its positions. Hase’s siiinniary is, 
that rationalism failed to recognize the historical forces 
that condition all religious lite and ])rogress; that it 
necessarily issued in a baireu religion of the intellect ; 
that in the last instance it drew its decisions, iu)t from the 
depths of the soul, but from a shallow pojiiilnr pliilosopliy 
which overlooked the rights of religious feeling; thut on 
that account it kept its Ooil of the outward universe as 
far reniovcHl from men’s hearts and lives possible ; but 
tliat, nevertheless, it was tlirongli it especially that a 
breach between modern culture and the chmcli was avoided 
and tJie banner of free inquiry was kt.*pt waving. Kven 
iiien as far removed from rati<.>nalisiii as Tlioliuvk, Dorm r, 
Jvitschl, and Alexander Schweizer ackiiowlcdg*^ that it 
was a mt?a]is, liowevcr imperfect, of etfectually uplioldiiig 
in the (duirch the great priuoijde that religious truth has 
iin intimate atHnity to man's nature and miL^t Ui freely 
examirieil and intelligently appn»[»rinted. 'rimhick pn»- 
iiouiices it not an outward skin disease in the history of 
IVotestaulisin, but an integral part of that history iiiid a 
phase of its devtdopmeiit, in some respt'ots almormal, in 
otliers normal and natural. 

A?y/./'.rO//r. — St.iiuIJiii, OiSi'hirhlr. t/ts Jlaflundlisnuis ttH'l tSufmt- | 

vat tt Stfiiilcs, crit. *///. Jiitlio$i<ili.sinr I 

i’ll AUt IS41 ; n. tb f\t»se, 77/«i nf Profcstmitisiii nt , 

(li'i’iiijfnif tl 2'1 O'l. ; K. 15. I’u.'jt-y, Ifisforintl Impii.’if 

iu.f-t tlif’. Ci f y 'f/' f/m JlatitutnliAt Choi'actf'i” lnUhi jn cAttnihumt itt 
the tif rm-riii/, 182^S; 'I’liohu k, t'iuy^sr/i.i htc fits 

*;ij ijh'l (. int'.hte fh y lidL^ IStif); IJase, TIicoUmj, Streii- 

tii'hi't/fffif .1 S-"! t ] K ties IS und l-t 
thihrh.^ is; ijilck; flf'inri«‘h I-.ni.tf, Eiti flurtk dt.:' rhvi.<f 

in'h.c *J«I f:'l, 1S70, ji, 110 .vy. ; jliostrl, t.iesrht.t7i(e d'H 

Test ti u} lit s 'll di‘i‘ eh.i'iytj itht'ii A*//v’A\ 1880 , ]». •‘'V* > Rits<’li), 

Christ., Lrh dtr Ji»‘rht/'rrti;/ni(if, >;(\, 1870, veil. i. c**. ; 

tlif Jltsfiu !'iotost.'iat thf«.‘loLry bv I'rajjk, Doimr, n\u\ 

taiss. ‘ (.1. F. S.) 

JIATISMOX ((h*nnau Jio/fttshurf/), an ain iont city of 
Ikivaria, tlu; seat of a bi.slio[», and tJie ca]»ital of tlio I'pper 
IVtlatinatc, Is pleasantly situated on tlie right bank of the 
Uamibe, o]>]»osite. the inllux of the llegen, from wliicli it 
derives its ({erman name. It lies almost exactly in the 
centre of tin: kingdom, about to") miles tv* the- uortli-easL of 
Munich and o.‘» miles to the sonlh-c'iist of NiiremV»erg. On 
the otlicr side of tin? river is tlio ;^:mall town of Htavlt-am- 
IJof, conuecto<l W'itli Ihitisbon by a hnig stone, britige of 
tlivi 12tJi century, above ainl below w-hich art? the islamls 
of the Obere und Ibitere W’brth. In external a|*|K:a ranee 
llatisbon is vpinint and romantic, presenting alinv»>t as 
faithful a ph-turo of a town (*f the eaily ]V[ivMIe Ages 
as Niirojnl)Oig floes of the. latvr. Most of the streets 
are narrow and irrcgnUir, l:nit spacious promenades Imvo 
been Jaivl ont on the. .site of the oh I fortiiicatitins. One <*f 
t.lui most characteristic features in its arcliitis tnrc is the. 
number of strong hwiplioled towers attached to tho more 
anehmt tlwelJings, recalling a clay w’hco civic broils wvre 
of fretjnent recurrence. The interesting “street of tho 
ainbassadors ” is so called becauso it contained tho resi- 
dences of most of the amb^ussador.s tv) the (Jermaii diet, 
whoso cviats-of arms may still Imj seen on many of the 
houses. 

The cathedral of Uatisbon, though small in size, is a 
very interesting example of pure German Gothh^, diverg- 
ing in several points from the type elal>orate<l in FraiU'c*. 
It \v«as founded in 1275 and completed in 1034, wdtli the 
exception of the tower», which were aiided during a ivcent 
restoration. The details are very harmonious and pleasing, 
.sold the interior contains tiumoroiis interesting monumonts, 
:iBc l pd in ff one of ]getor masterpieces. Adjoining 

the cathe- 

rioM we ^ eathedral," 


kirche, a X'lain Jiomanesquo basilica of Iho 1 2th century, 
derives its name from the mona.stery of Irish Jlancdirtincs 
(“Scoti’’) to wdiich it was aUadicMl ; tln^ ]>rincipal vloor- 
way is covorevl w’ith very singular grotesijnc. carviiigs, 
nicaning of which remains a m^^stcry. 1'lic old ]>arisli 
clnirvh ot St ririch is a good example of t.Jic 'rran.^iti**!! 
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style cf tin* 13l]i ccuitury. Other spcciiocus *f tho 
ib»inanestuio bu.-iliea .stylo arv.* (he cliun li of (.)i*enmij»ster, 
dating fnun 3 and the nVibey chnn-h ef St, I'huineriin, 
built in tlie b'llli cvnitury and n-markable as f»nt> v>f the 
few Oc'rman churches w itli a detarhed belfry. The bean 
tifni ch*ist( rs of the aneient abVn y, one of tin* olih st in 
(Jermany, .“.till' in fair presers alien. In the. 

cv»nvontnal buildings wvto ermvertv'd into a j>alrK'<‘ for tlivj 
[•rinci^ c*f Thnrn ami Taxi.s, hereditary i*ostinaNU‘r La neral 
c*f the oM (h'rman enipitv. Thvj town Imn^e, a stunvulssit 
glovany l»ih-. dating in ]*.n t from the 1 Ith eentnry, c<inlains 
the rooms oecnpifsl by llui iinperie.l diet v»f ( ba fnaiiy from 
1003 to !S(M>. All historical inl« rest also filtri* ]»v‘s to the 
( loldeii (Voss Inn, w'liere ( ’harlvs V. niatle tin..* acquaintaTice 
of the fair Itarbar.a Hlnm])orger, the mother of l>on.Ju]m 
of Austria (b. lot 7). 1'hc promenade is ;nh»rm.vl vitlia 
bn.vt of Kc[>lei*, who dii.*d at Ihiti.^biMi in Id^O. l’er]iM]f.s 
llie m‘)st ]»le;ising ia<»dern building in tin', v il y i.s the ( h*fliic 
villa of tln,‘ king of I5;i\iiria. v>n tin*, bank of the Ikuiubc, 
Annmg tho t?hivf niitmdVu.'tiires of I{atisb«>!i are imu anti 
.steel w'aro.s, pv)ttery, parquet llooring, and lead ]*cneil.s. 

1 5vuit -building is also prosecntevl. aial a brisk transit traile 
Is ciirricd vni in salt, grain, and timber. In iSFO tlic town 
<*ojitainevl 3l,.ol0 itiluilntant.s, vjf w honi 27,S I I uei e Ihniian 
(VUlioli**s, otlDo Protestants, and 075 Jews. Stadt-am> 
Jiv)f, which ])ractica]ly forms a suburb of fiatishnn, con 
tained 3;5*J2 i nimbi tan i.s. 

Xv*ar Rati.sbon am two very li;mdf<e!))o l)in|iliii;Ts ( reclod 

by bfjiiis [. of l5;ivAiia, with the aiil of tin* iir. liiti.s't KL iizh, as 
natioinil looinirm iils of |>;itrioU'>iii ami givaln«*Hrt. Tbc 

uioa? imposing of tin? two is ihi* Walli.ilhi, fi l ostly rvprrKlui'Moii 
of tli« Parllii'iion, e)‘cvtod as ;i Tcutnaie t*']npK' of fame on jiliill 
I’l.siiig fixnn tlio Daiuilio at I tonan.'^tavif, 6 miles to tho i*ast, Tho 
iiiassivc substnu tions of tho temple .sotnewhat dwarf tho biiilding 
ibself when soon from a distance, ami the clmico of a clasMic Tira:»drl 
for a Gorma?i rantheon seems somewhat incongruous, but after 
these vlevluctions arc made it still romaitiH a luagnifieent and 
im}>nsiiig striictare. ’Hie interior, which is as rich a.s toloiiievl 
inarhles, ttihling, and aculptnrcs otm make it, -contains the taists 
of more vtnan a huiidnnl i:k\rrimu M The second of King 

Ivouia's JbuildiBgd i» at Kolheim, H miles above ' 

Rati9l>ou« a laiM winch ‘has for its aiAV tho. 

glorificaJdou of tSo 'lwoaa 6f^ 
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The curly Celtic ?«ctt.l»‘inciit of linth^ponn was chosen by the 
Hoiuaiis, who numetl it (huUra J^njinn, as the ceiilro of tlieir 
jiower on the npiwr l>amihc, ami it soon attuined considcmhlo 
Hnj>ortan«.'f'. It afterwai'ls lu'eaiio* th*‘ soat; of the dukos of Uavavia 
and out* of the main hiihvjirks of the lijist Frankish monarcliy ; 
ainl it was also the torus from wliirli Christianity spread over 
soiithovn (h rinany. St Knmu'raii ioiiutUtd an uhbey here in tbe 
iniddK* of tin* 7tli rt-uiury, and St Ih»nilat*t! establishc<l Mm bishop- 
ric about a liundn'*! yrsrs later, liatisbon aeipiirivl the fivedoin 
of tin: ficpinj in the ].‘hli rriiturv and was for a time the in<ist 
flourishing city iii soutliern (o-nnany. It IxTaine the chief s<*at 
of the trade with liidia ainl Mie Levant, and the boatmen of 
Kalisboii Kic i‘: tM|iiently Invard of as expediting the journeys of the 
i nisadi-rs. The city was loyally Vdiibelline in its sympathies and 
w;is a favourite vesblenee of the CeiTnan emperors. Nuinerons 
dnds were hehl here from time 1o time, and after it bet a me 

t be regular place of meeting of the (Jermau diet. The Ueftnnia* | 
tion hiiiinl only temporary aia-eptaneo at Thitisbuii and was im t : 
t»Y u counter - reformation inspired by the Jesuits. IVfore this | 
IKrricMl the. cit y Innl almost wholl\' lost its c<u]niiereial importance, 
owing to tlio /dianges in the great highways «)f traile. liatishon 
had its due sharo in the 1'liiity Years* and other wars, nml is .said 
to have sulVered in all no fewer tliaii seventeen sieges. In 1S07 
the t<*wn and bisho]»ric weiv assigned t«» the jndnee priinaio 
IhilVmrg and in ISIO they were ceded to Ravaria. After the battle 
of Kggiin'ild (l.SOtfi the Anstiiaiis retired unoii Ibitisbon, ami Mitj 
l^urHiiing Frcmdi <lefi-nte*l tln.-in again beucatli its walls and redue.e<l 
great part of the city to a.slies. 

IvATLAM or IiLtlam, a nntivo sCMo of liidin, in the 
We.stern ]Muhva Agem-y (( Vntrnl India Agency), Jyhtg be- 
tween i!.‘C and ;50' N, lut. ajid 74" 1-' and 75^ 17' 
K. long., with an area of 720 square miles, and a popula- 
tion (1881) <if 87,314 (males 4.\770, feiuale.s 41,h3o), — 
Hindus iiund»ering 54,034, Molniininedans 0013, Jains 
G038, C’liristians 10, and aboriginals 17,207. lbs revenue 
from all sonn’cs in 1881 82 was estimated at .£130,000. 
The Niuiardi States Hallway connecting linh)V 0 with Niniach 
and Nasiral»ad pn.sses by Hatlani town. 'Ihis town, which 
is one of the i>rincipal seats of the opium trade of Malwa, 
is superior to most cities in Indore, and has good bax.aars, 
It.s population in 1881 amounted to 31,006(10,544 males 
and 1 1,522 feniah s). 

Rathim .stjite is In-ld ns tributary to Sindhi i ; but in 1810 .an 
.'irrangcinciit was madi: Ity wbicli the raja agrceil to ]»ay an annual 
tribule aniuunting to about while Simlliia engaged never 

to send any troops into Die country or to interfere with the in- 
tornai administration. This trilnite was a.s.signcd by the tri?at.y 
of 1814 between the ISriti.di Move.riiinent and Simlliia in part 
payment of the (Jwalior contingent. It is now paid to the lUitish 
Ctoverniiieiit. 

llATXAfflHF or llrTNWonKifKY, a British district of 
India, in the Konkan divi.sion of the Bombay presidency’, 
with an ansi of 3922 w<|uare miles. It lies between 15" 
40' and 18' 5' N. lat. and 73' 5' and 73*' 55' K. long., and 
is Ixuinded on the N. by the Savitri river, separating it 
from the Janjira Agency, ami by Kolaba district; on the 
K. by' the Western (Ihats, diviiling it from the districts of 
Habira and Bclgnum and tlie native .state of Kolha]mr ; 
on the S., where it is reduced to a strip of sea-coast not 
more than 4 miles wide, by the Poringueso pos.se.ssiona of 
(loa; and on the \Y. liy tbe Arabian }8ca. The district 
forms a belt betw'een the Oliats and the sea, and iUs 
general character is r<H;ky and rugged; nearly all the fertile 
land lies on the banks of the streams wduch intersect the 
country. The coast, about 150 miles in length, is almost 
uniformly rocky and dangerous. At intervals of about 
10 miles a river or l>ay opens, sufficiently large to form a 
secure harbour for native craft, and the j>romoutories at 
the river^inoulhs are almost invariably crowncMl with the 
ruins of an old fort. The rivei*s and creeks are generally 
navigable for about 20 miles, and afford groat facilities for 
a coasting trade. The denudation of the forests has 
apparently tended to iwomote deposits of silt ; but active 
measures liave of late been taken to preserve and extend 
the f<>rest area. Tigers, leopards, l>ears, bison, wild bc^r, 
Mamhhar deer, and hyaen^ are found in the forests on ^6 


slopes and jicar the foot of the Sahyadri Hills. At the 
beginning of British rule there w'ere no roads, and traffic 
was confined to places where there w’as water carriage ; 
luit a iK'.twork of roads has now been mode, and the open- 
ing of the Ohat roads to cart traffic has revolutiouized 
the trade and concentrated it at Chiplun, Bajnpur, and 
Vcngurla, which form the gates of a considerable traffic 
to and from the I)eccan. The exports are salt fish, shell- 
linio, and cocoa-nuts, and the imports comjirise foo<l 
grains, molasses, tobacco, cliillics, ground nuts, turineric, 
glii, blankets, piece goods, aiul iron. The mean tcm[>er- 
atiire, as registered at Jtatnagiri station, Is 78" *6, and the 
uverage amuui.1 rainfall is 103*58 inches. 

In ISSl tin- ]>o]>ul:itn)n of Katmigii i i.li.stnvt wins 0t*7, 090 (473, 0.^I> 
irwilt-s and r»*24,0;i7 fcinalcs), — Hindus nmnlwring 921,04i5, Altihain- 
medans 71,051, and ChrLsliiius 32/5. Tin; di.strict conuins thn.*i; 
towii.^ with a population iwoirdiiig 10,000,-- IbATNAionr (see be- 
low), Malwaii (1.5,ri6ri’‘, and Chiplun (12,005). Siin-c it camo umU;r 
liritish rnb‘ tin* number nf inlial>itants lias iiicri'a^od threefold ; 
all the land Is oi‘c npii‘d, and the ])Opiihi(ion is grtalcr than the 
land ran feed. Food 1ms in eonseoneine to be inip<*rtt!d, and the 
eoiiditioii of the yiOople Wfiiild be deyiloviible weri; it ind their e\i.*i1oTii 
to move in large numbers to llombay in seareh <4* emi>loyment, 
where they earn good wages and return to sjwiul it in their honn-s. 
The cdiief crops are grain ami rice. The i\\'ti;nt of arabh: land is 
.small, ])iit oil the whole 1 ‘nltiMition is good. Of 1,117,080 aeres 
under actual <*iili ivation in 1SS3-S4, of whii-li 38,805 were twice 
cropped, ecreals occupied 1,020,.'»83 and pulses 41,733 fe res. 'J'here 
are no ni:.inuffictur(‘s of any importance ; but the school of imlustry 
at Itiitnagiri luissessos steam saw-mills, and nmlertakes wood and 
iron work of ail descriptions. I'hc revenue of tin; district in 1S83-84 
amounted to 120, 590, of which the land-tax coiilribuled 4^91,129. 

hatnagiii formed part of the dominions of the peshwa, and was 
annexed i»y Mie liritisii (iovernincnt in 1818 on tJio overthrow i.d’ 
Baji Kfio, 

K.VTN’AOllil or Butnaoukkuy, chief town of the 
above district, is situated on tlio Konkuu coii.-t ii\ 16" r»9' 
N. Int, and 73' 19' K. l<>ug., 136 nviics south l>y oast fff 
Bombay. A leading industry connected with the town is 
tlio sanlinc fishery, which usually takes place in danuaiy 
and February, and engages fleets of conocs. A .single 
net-caster will fill his cunoo in tlie course of a inorriiug. 
The light house w^as erected in 1807 ; its light, visible 18 
miles distant, is 250 feet alK*ve high water. 'Flio yioimla- 
tiou of the town ill 1881 numbered 12,616 (males 6418, 
females 6198). 

B Al'B AMN l/S, a theological controversialist of some 
mark, wd)o flourished in the 9th ccjitury, was a monk of 
the Benedictine abln*y of Corbie near Amiens, but beyond 
this fact almost iiotliing of his pci*sonal history has bemi 
]»reservcd. He is ik»v Ixjst known by his treatise on the 
Fucliarist (^De corpore el san^vine Duttdni liher), in wdiich 
lie controverted the <U)ctriue of transub.staiitiation as taught 
in a similar w^ork by his (rontemixivary lladbertus I’aschasius 
(see above, p. 210). In the controversy about election, 
when njipealcd to by Cliarle^ the Bald, he wrote two 
books />f; /)/*a'Jcjffrrta/tonc .Z>cr, in which he maintained the 
dtudrine of a twofold predestination, nor did the fate of 
Gottsclnalk deter him from supporting the view of that un- 
fortunate tlieologiaii against Hineinar as to the orthodoxy 
of the expression “ trina llcitas.” Ratramnus jwrhaps 
w^on most glory in his own day by his Contra Grserojnim 
opjtosita^ in four bwks (868), a much valucjd contribution to 
the controversy between the Eastern and Western Churches 
whu-h had been raised by the publication of the encyclical 
letter of Photiuft in 867. 

RATTAN. See Cank and Palm. 

IIATTAZZI, Urban o (1808-1873), Italian statesman^ 
w'os born on 29tli June 1808 at Alessandria, and from 1838 
practised with great success at the bar. In 1848 he was . 
sent to the chamber of deputies in Turin as 
of his native town, Byhis debating 
to the defeat of the ]^lhK> ah4; 

held the portfolio of ininitiw nf pn)^ 
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wards, uiuler Giobarti, ho bocamo nunister of the interior, 
and on tlie retirement of the last-named in 1819 he be- 
caihe practically the head of the Government. The defeat 
at Novara com[»elled the resignation of Ilattazzi in March 
1819. His election as jn'esident of the chamber in 18o:i 
was one of tJio earliest results of the so-called “ conmibio ” 
with Cavour, ami liaving l>ecoine minister of justice in 
180:1 he ill that and the next folh)wiiig years was able to 
carry a number of measures of reform of ronsidei*al>lc 
importance, inclnding that for the suppression of certain 
of thtj monastic orders. During a monio.ntury reaction of 
public opinion he resigned otHce in bSoS, but again entered 
the cabinet under La ^larmora in 1859 as minister of the 
interior. In cimsetpumco of the cession of Nice and Savoy 
he again retired in January 18(10. He Avas entrusted with 
the formation of a new ministry in March 18(52, but in 
consefiuence of his policy of repression towards (lari bah li 
was driven from otHce in the following December, lie 
Avas again jn'iino minister in 18(57, from Aj>rii to ()ctob»'r. 
His death took place at. Frosinone on 5th June 1«87J. 
(Si*e l iwi.v, vol. xiii. ]>. 188 s*/.) 

HAT riih^SXAK K Itattiesnakcs are a small grouji of 
till) family c»f rLt'Ai])ers (Ctuta/uh), eliarac.tcrize<l by a 
tail whieli terminates iii a chain of horny, loosely con- 
nected rings, the so-called “rattle.’^ The “pit” by Avliicli 
the family is distingiii.slie<l from the ordinary vipers is a 
deep <lejin»ssioii in the iiitcgnment of the sides of tin- 
snout, l.ietwcmi tlie nostrils and tlio eye; its jdiysiological 
fumlion is unknown. The rattle is a cxunjdicated ami 
highly spo'dalized organ, de.A’c*loi»ed from the eonicial 

scale or e.]»hlermal sjiino, Avhich in the majority of stuikt^s 
forms the termination of the general intf'gmneiit of the tail. 
Idle bone by A\hich tlio root of tlie rattle i.s suppi»rtcd 
consists of the last camlal verlebrie, from three to eiglit 
in numluu*, Avhich are enlarged, <lilate<l, compressed, and 
coalest^ed (tig. 1, (t). This bone is cvivered Avith thick and 
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Rattio of Jtattlc\snakc (;ilter (‘zcniiaU). 


Fi;f. 1. — Oamlnl vrrttibr.**!, tlie last in -i •*. Fijj. 2. — Kiid 

of tail (rnttli? rriiiov«*«l) ; a, ciiticular iii.-itriy covi-iinn tt'riniiinl Fij^. 

8. - Sliie vlou* of u rattle: r fina fl Mm oKlest, a and Mhe you ngeat join U. 
Fijj;. 4. --A rattle willi joints disv.oiuiected ; x fits Into b and is eover^Ml l.iy 
it; jt fl In like niuuner. 

vascular cutis, tmnsvcrsely divided by two constrictiona 
into three portions, of which the proximal is larger tlian 
the median, and the median much larger than the <listal 
(fig. 2, a), Tliis cuticular portion constitutes the matrix 
of a horny epidermoid covering Avhich closely fits the 
shape of tlio underlying soft part ami which is the first 
commencemont of the rattle, as it appears in very young 
rattlesnakes before they have shed their skin for the first 
time. AVlien the period of a renewal of the skin approaches 
a new covering of the extremity of the tail is formed below 
ythe pJd ra the latter, inst^d of being cast off with 
of the epide^i^ is twined by the postorior 

the first loo^ 

jbini This is 
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exuviations,- - the new joints being alAvay.s larger than the 
old oncA as long as the snake grows (tig. 8). Tt 
rattles therefore taper to\Aards tho ptniit, but general ’y 
the ol<lest (termiiuil) joints Avear away in time and arc 
lost. As rattlesnakes .shed their .skins more than oiico 
cA’cry year, the numb(?r of joints of the rattle docs not 
indicate the age <J the animal but the number exuvia- 
tions Avliich it hiis uiulcrg<a)e. Tho largest rattle in the 
llritisli Museum ha.s twenty-one joints. TJio rattle, (tig. 4) 
consiMts thus of a Aariabh* number of <Iry, Jiard, Imrny 
cup-shapO(-l j<»ints, e-adi uf A\}iie‘n loosely gras}>.s a portitm 
of the ]U’ecLuling, and all of whieli are ca[>:iblc of being 
shaken against each other. If the inler>^pMccs l»ctAveen 
the joints are lillcd A\ith water, as often liappens in \vet 
weather, no noise can be [jpuluced. The inotia- [»ower lies 
in llie lateral inuseK.s of tlie fail, ly AvhIch a Aibratory 
motion is communicated to llie rattle, the noise proiluced 
being similar to that ;i Aveak child s rattle ami percep- 
tible at a ilistam-e of fnim 10 to 20 yards. 

The habit of violently and ra[»i(lly .agitaling the tail is 
by no means ]>eculiar to the rattlesnake, but has l;»oen 
obsi^rved ill other venomous as well as innocuous siiakc.s 
with the ordinary terminatioii nf tin tail, wlien under 
the intiuenco of fear or anger. Tlie .s[)ee.ial object L»r 
which tlio rattle has been <h*veloj cd in iiskes is 

unknown. 

liattlesnakes are- entirely contined tii tin:: \ew Worhl. 
Xorlli-Ainericaii authors distinguish mnv a gri-at nniiibcr 
»»f dillcrt-nt kinds, fin* most rece.ui, ( larmau ( 

JitttrfArfniUi/i of Xitrfh 1 S<s:5, 4ti>), enumerating 

I wolvt? distinct species and tliirtceu additional varieties; 
but all these species or varieties fall into two groups, Aiz., 
one whieli has tlie u]>]»er siilc of the lieiul covered with the 
iM’dinary nine dermal shields, and the oth* r in which the 
shields between and behind the eyes are Iwnken up or 
replaced by small .scales. The former grouf) consists of 
two .Species only, of comparatively small .size, lK>th N«.»nli 
Ainorioaii, ('rof^tlm/i iiiUittritfa bt-ing the more generally 
known. Tlie sis-ond group comprises the more f<M‘midabif3 
kitulsof South as Avell as North America, which are gener- 
ally tlescril»c<l under the names of (A //o/v/iY/es and G. 
fl}n'issuff. In the older staiidanl Avorks the former uaiiio 
1 Avas a[>t>lied to the .southern torin, Avhicli extends from 
raragnay ami Chili tliruiigli Hrazil into .\rcxico, ami tin*, 
latter to the ct>mmoii North- American ratth.'snake ; in 
modern American Avorks this iiomemrlaturo i.s rcvinscAl. 
C. hftrriduA ami C. flitrinAttst lielong to tho most danger- 
ous of [loisonons snakes. If a jicrson bitten by an rulnlt 
rattlesnake escapes Avith life, piotracted illness ami the 
loss of or injury to tlie Avounded limb are frcipieiitly tlie 
consiHjucnce. Tlicy iidiabit ioc;diti»:s to Avhich the sun has 
free acces.s, jmiiries, rough stony ground, Ai-. Specimens 
of 5 feet ill length are not rare. Formerly r.oininon in 
tho CJistern parts of tlie 1 Tiiled States, an I still so in thinly 
inhabited <listrict.s of the Avestcni Statirs, raf th*snakes, like 
the vipers of Eiirofie, IniAO gradually .^ncrimilurd to tiie 
unceasing jicrsccution of man. They \ary much iu colour : 
a common type of coloration is a brrovnisli ground-colour, 
sometimes yelltnvish, stnnct imcs blackish. Series of large 
dark spots, frequently edged with yellow', and of very 
A’ariablo shape, run aK>ng tlio back and sides. Tho head 
and neck are ornanieiiteii Avith <Iark or black longitudinal 
bands, or are marked by an alnm.st uniform coloration. 

RAU, Karl Hkinruui (1702-1870), German |>olit5cal 
ecouomi.st, was born at Erlangen on 2r3d November 1792. 
He pursued hi.s studies, devoting liiiuself principally to 
the (so-callcd) cameralist ic sciences, from 1808 to 1812 at 
the university of his native place, wkere he afterAvards 
remained as a privatrdocent. In 1 81 4 he obtained tho prize 
offered by tihe academy of Gottingen for the best treatment 
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of tno qncfc>tion, Tiow the aiHtwlvaiitagos arising from t^o 
alxdition of trade guiJds niiglit be removed. Uia memoir, 
groatiy enlargod, "wris j.nibli.slied i)i J8I6 under the title 
da^ Zfiii/fwrscn vud div stdnn* Au/h^hunty, He 

y/a.s then fuvtairablc to llio < xuiiimied exictteiicc of trade 
corporal ion . -3 on ri n;l(U'tiied ba^is, but afterward.s abandoned 
tbiji view, ]n the same year appeared hLs Primut^ linex 
fuHtoriiv ytoli I l\:i, Jn 1S18 ]w. l»ocame profe,ss(*r at Krlan- 

gen. Ho eonipotofl .suecos^fully in 18ii0 for a prize oflcro<l 
by tlie fiLadouiy of Haiirlem for the best essay on the oaiises 
of jMoerty ; and in the saine yonr he jiublishcHl a transla- 
ti^in, ohuractorized ]>y lioselier as “free, but wry good,*’ of 
iStf>i*eh s i*(fnrs iVAVn/iumit: VoUtitiMr, with notes and addi- 
tions of his own. lii J8ii2 he was ealleil to the chair of 
]>olitieal eonoiny at IleidelVierg, where the rest of his life 
was sjjent, in the main, in teaching a!id resoarcli. He 
tot>k some l»avf, however, in pnl)hc altairs : in i8-t7 lie was 
noniinalcd a inemlier of the tir.st eliaii|1).'r of the du<*liy of 
linden, and ilifl gn*>d service in that capai.*ity ; and in ItSoI 
he was one of the coniinis.-baicrs sent l<> Kiighind on the 
part of the Zollveivin to stndy the Industrial lvxhil>itii>n. 
A result of this mission was liis account of the agricultural 
iinpleiiieuts exhibited at London (/>/> I nidn'irthsrftafdirhru 
dvt' !^n'iuh}iirr A He was electi*d 

a c«.>rresj»onding njem)»er of the l'’rem h IMslitulc in ISoG. 

fit T a u.'-ef ul and lK>M'»nr;d»io career he died at llehlel- 
l»erg Oil 1 8 1 h I a i » h I S 7 1 h 

Jli.s ]irin' ii*:d unrk i-t the f.cJirfnirh ihr pnJif Isrlrti OcK'outmn'r. 

\ :in ( tu y( lop;c«lia ef llio eednoniii- knowledge of his 

iiiiie, wril.ti.'ii with Ji s]»c< i;d vn-w to th'*- guidance of juMctictil men. 
Tlie. doctriin-s uiv, in tin; nmiti, those of Siuilli ;ind Suy ; luit they 
.lie. treated in nn ind<'in ndi. nt niiuiuer, and Iho coui lusioiis of his 
priMlcers;;ors aie iiKiilliitMl, csjMM’ially l»y gi\'ing lurgi'l* .seopo to the 
Mciioii of the. siaU . Tlie thre,* V(ilmii'*s nre r< Mpfciively oecii]*Ied 
“witli (1^ p'ditifid i.i ontnny, prop* ilv so eall< d, nr the tlieorv of 
wealth, (2) adiiiiiiist i it i VC si ieiice ( ]%dIc.<H:irUisrhfiftsf>ol}(ih'\ and 
iinaiiiM.'. 'riji; two l:i:d. he iecoguiz'‘S a.', neeessaiily admitting of 
variations in uecoidinctr with lie; sjiei ial eircmiistam-es ordilleient 
cmnjtrio.s, whil.sL the livst is nmre, alda J«i tlni l^va<‘t .sciences, and 
is ill many r'‘.>[»fi.‘is i.Mpalih; of li. ing i*i‘ I'lt lea.st illustrated, 

iita.llieii»:i{i«‘Jtlly. This llius fold divi- ion marks his rlos«? rehition 
to tlie older to.rman cameralist ic writers with whose works he wa.-i 
familiarly aeijiiainled. It i.s a con s«Mjiu ncc in ]*:irt of hi.s confonnily 
to their metliod and his attention to jidmini.sl rativo applications 
that his 1n*atise wa-» found jku niiarly adapletl for tln^ use of the 
otl}ci.il cUi.ss, and long m.iintainc<.l its jKisition as their special te\t- 
l»ook. irt; was tin* eeonomic iiucljcr, s.;iys Rosclif-r, of the A\ell- 
gov<‘rned midille .slates <if tlermany from 1JS15 to Idie h**ok 

has pa.sstal tJjiougli many ediliojo* ; in that of hy Ailolf Wagner 

it was transformed into ii new lio«d%. 

Ill the earlier part of his scientirn life R:m tended strongly 
towards llif; r-dative point of view and mu liistorieal method iu 
eionomir.s Put, though iu his great work ht? k«'pt clear of tlm 
cxagg*:rate<i ahstinetion of the Ricaidiaiis and rejeeted soiiic of 
thciiwf /c/u/) / assiimpt ions, he never jojiieil the. hislorieal scliool. 
To the crnl ho oci-npicd a soinew liat. indet<>rniinale ]>o.sition with 
lespirct to that s<'h«!ol ; on the whole, however, he more and more 
suliorilinati'd hist oi teal Invesligation to iiiimediatc practie.iil in- 
terests, and in Id'i c*ononiie ]n»lirie:s moved in the diivction of 
Jimiliiig rather than e\teiuling t,l»e .s]tlieie of slate action, liis 
gcuorwl merits* are lhorougliiii;ss of tii-a1meiit, .-ueuraty of state- 
ment, and balam c of judgment ; lie shoWit mui h indn.stry in the 
Cidleetioii and .skill iu the .ut ilizul ion of sialistieal faets : and liis 
e\j>ositioii is orilcrlv and cliur. Koscher finds in his earlier works 
a spirilHel rdtarm whicli tlisapisjars in iho later. ^ 

Resides the ]»uldk:atious aln-ady mentioned, he was author of 
the following : ^'fv.rden Li(rn.s, ItS17 ; Athstrhfc/ir Urr 

tn.U hrsoiidrirr Jh:zidiii7i(f diff jM’id'H.’Jdtf.'td^ 1820 ; 
idui Sttif ilhi'r die Iri'stXf hnh drr jetx/>^en 1821 ; 

(/rffiidri'i.'t drt* KaiarralwIsseiiscJutfl oth't If'irfh-scftit-ftalrht'e, 1S23 ; 
Ve.her dU Knianrit tr^<srnHchtifl^ i}ntiviek(:hniff ikrea Wesens vnd 
ihrer Theilf^ 182.1 ; Uehcr die LatfdurtHJischrtft drr Jih^inj*fnh, 
1830; aTi academic uniiioii De vi iutltirm iu remymblicarn, 1831 ; 

OcschifJitc dea 1845. 

Ruu foundtid ill 18l>4 i\i<t A rcfdA' dcr politiacheu mtd 

Polizc-iwisacuachnft, in which he wrote n number of article#!, after* 
worda issued in seiiaruto form : amougat them may be iiatued thewe 
oil tho debt of IlaUen, oil the accessiou of Badisil to the ZolIirereitt^^ 
on the crisis of tho Zollvcreiw iu thfr siimmcr of . 1 862#; oo- tlio 
A uierieon ou tlko iiow poor on 


syetem of politic.iil of^onomy, and on the minimum size of a peasant 
pVojKirty. This enumeration will give an idea of the extent and 
variety of his ivsoarcJie.s. 

KAIJCH, OIIKISTIAN Danikl (1777-1857), one of the 
mo.st celebrated sciili»tors of inotjern times, was Ikihi at 
Arul.-^eii in the principality of AYaldock ou the 2d of 
January 1777. Tlie oj>ouiiig career of the young artist 
wu.s attended with considerable ditliculty, his parents lieing 
]ioor aiul unable to place liiui under etticient masters. 
His first lustruclor taught him little else than the art of 
sculjduring grave stun (.-s, anti JVt>fessor lluhl of ( \tssel 
could nut give him much more. A wiilcr field of improve- 
ment opened up lief ore liim when lici removed to llerlin in 
1707 ; l.mt juivcrty still hankered all liis eflbrls. He was 
obliged to c.'ini a li\eliliuod by becoming a. royal lackey, 
and to re5stfi*Ne the prosecution of his faNourite art for his 
s]»aro hours. ’^Flie genius of Rauch, Iioxvever, soon forcefl 
itself into notice and n^commouded him to several persons 
of iniluciice wJio were aide to give him assistance. Queen 
Louisa, .surpri.sing him one day in tlie act of iinHlelling her 
features in wax, .^ciit liim to .study at tlie Ar adeuiy i>1 Art. 
Not long ill ter ward iu 1801, ( kamt Saudrecky gave him 
tlui means to (‘omplete his education at Home, where 
A\'illiaiji \c»n Huinlioldt, Cuuomi, and Tljonvaldscii be- 
friended him. ITuler such patronage the young .sculptor 
made i'a]»id ])nv-^n‘S.s. Among other works, he executed 
bas reliefs of I lipjKilytus and rh.edra, .Mars and \'cnus 
wounded by Diomede, and :i (Jiild praying. in ISll 
Rau(‘h euteied upon the cmineul j>ait of lii.s cai oer, when 
lie wa.s coimuis.sioned t'l txer ute a inonmncnt for (biccti 
fAmisa of ITu.ssia. 1’lie slaUie, repie.senting tlie tpiecn 
in a .sleeping jM.^s.ture, wius jdaced in a mausoleum in tlie 
groiuul.'i of Chariot tenburg, and procure I great fame br 
the arti.st. (Commissions for portraits came pouring iu 
upon Idm. ^riie con.'Ummale tact with wdiich lu; .scizi'rl 
individual characteristics and the artistic manner in winch 
he treated them at caicc estsdili.shed his nijiulatioii. Tlio 
erection of nearly all pul die statues came to l>o entrusted to 
him. JTe began to execute tlint long series of rt‘]»n\svnta 
tions of great Oei mans in wliicdi his gi niiis is exhibited to 
fnll udvanlage. In cour.so r J linm aliinist every important 
town Ihroughout the country pos.ses.sed a bust of some 
eminent .slatesman, patrujt, or mail of geniu.s frrnu his 
cluscl. ^J’liere were, among others, Jlliichcr at Ihi.'^lau, 
^laximilian at Munich, I’raiieke at Hnllc, Durer at Nurem- 
berg, Luther at AVitierilierg, and the grand -<luke i*a,ul 
l’'re<lerick at Schwiriri. At length, in 18^i(), he com- 
menced, along with Sc jiinkcl the architect, the models for 
a colo.s.s#d monuiueut at Hcrlin to Frederick the Croat. 
This work was inaugii rated with great pomp in May 1851, 
and lia.s ever since been regarded os one of the ma^iterpiccos 
of moilern sculpture. Ou a granite ])ede,stal 25 feet in 
heiglit stands the colos.sal er|iie.strian statue of tho king. 
His plain pinched features and his grotesque costume are 
given with historical cxaclne.s.s without impairing tho 
arti.stio eflect. An air of rc-'^istless majesty ennobles the 
mean countenance, and a bold and skillul treatincut hides 
the absurdity of tlie garb. The excellence of his master- 
piece was recognized throTiglioiit the world. Princes de- 
coi-atcd him with honours. The academies of. Europe 
enrolle^l him among their members. Especially did his 
ow’ii sovereign and conn try men regard him with }>roud 
affection and respect, A statue of Kant for Konigsberg. 
and a statue of Thner for Berlin occupied his attention 
during some of his last years ; and he had just; finished, a 
model of Moses praying between Aaron. and 
was attacked by his last illuees. . H&died 
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May 1781. Ili.s fatlier (who died in 1822) was murh 
esteemed in Anhalt, where, as “ kammerdiret!tor,'' he did 
excellent service to agriculture. Ivaumer was educatcil at 
the Joachimsthal (JymMasiuni, Berlin, and at the uiuverwi- 
ties of Hallo ami Cdttingcn. In I SOI he hegon to practice 
as a lawyer in the Braiuleiiburg clitiniher, and in the follow 
ing 3 -ear he was made assessor. From ISOG to 1808 he was 
connected with a department of the crown lands charnht r 
at VViusterhanscn near Borliri. Having been made a coun- 
cillor in 1809, he was called in 1 810 to a post in the oflice 
for the national debt, and soon afterwards received an 
appointment in the bureau of the chancellor, Hardenberg. 
lie was made a |»rofesst»r at the university' of Breslau in 
1811, and in ISIO he became jirob ssnr <«t’ political sci» ncc 
and liistory at Ih.rlin. In ISl.o lie h:ul eanied on liislori 
cal investigations in Venice, ami in the two following years 
he had travelled Jiin h in ( ierinany, Fwitzeriand, and Italy. 
At Berlin he was t^ r s<*me. lime a. jiieinher of tin? I'pper 
Board of (.Vnsf*r;s and s- cretaiy of the Aea<leiny of S<*ii nees. 
The former office he lYsigia.il in IS'H, the latti'i* in 1^-17. 
His |>rofess( »r.^liip at tiie Berlin university' lie did not give* 
nji until 18r>.‘», and e\en then lie di»l not altogether cease 
to lecture. In iS-iS he was elected a meml»er Cif the 
national assemldy at r^ankfoit, where he io'soeiated Iiiin- 
self wiih the right, centre ; and from Frankfort he was 
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teaclier of a school. He was not able, how ovin\ to keeji elear 
of debt, and after having been impri.soned for sonu 3 time 
by his creditors he sought admis.sion to tlieroeently fonnilcil 
onhr of Feuillants, ]>ut after a short i»robatir*n was di.s- 
missetl as a visionary’. An *'i|>]>lieulion for admission to 
the Soeiety of Jesus was e<|uallv nnsnecesvsfiiJ in I bOti. 
His various disatipointnnmts tended to foster a vhilently 
lanatical teinjieranieiit, and a\ idely sprea<l rumours that 
the king was intending to makii war upon the j»opo sug- 
ge-sted to him the idea of a.s.sa.S''inati(»n, wliiidj ho delibi r 
ately and succc'-sfnll y eaiiiivl mit rm l-ltli May ItilO. In 
tlio Course <'t liis ti*i;il he W:i ' Ii’e«jnent]v jait ti) 1 he t« irtiiyt\ 
but persisient ly (and it i- nuw believed tndy) <lenie<l that 
he had been j'roniiited by jiuy one or liail ;uiv accomplices. 
Sentence of death wa.s carri«.d nut wlili lev'ihing barl.‘arily 
on 27 Ih May. 

BAN’l’^X (Anglo Saxon b el. mdic //c ■/’//, liMuish 

lAtrtt,, Dutch <o‘rniau Hie l.u-gcsi ef the Birds 

(*1 the (_)rde'r ./Aes.v# /•/ \ ; and, a> a!ie;id\ slj»\.n 
Tnoi.(u;Y, Vol. ]». -I'M. ] »i'i »1 »:lI >ly tlie. in«».'..t. lugi'iiV 

di:v( loped of all Biids. 

s;i;eii inns, I'oi.l, it iiin.it tin* 

llsin r Isnat**!-, .‘iinl i;i ri*-j.iiiv witiiu-il; amk-stiit inn 

f:'nni tin Jii, tn pi‘'y ‘'U tin? nf tln ir sjinils. jn-t .is it imw v. nil.-, 

V.'itlj lln* S;iiin* inl*Mit, nij tijr* m-o i nn.'ltt.s (*!' llji-ir siie< e..<;-Uii s ; w llile 
il iiiiist lirivo lik<*\\iso nlf'ieK’d lln* ♦‘.*ir]it\st Iji-ol.snicii, m ln» eemM 


.Sent on a lui.ssion to Baris. At a later he \vas a 

mcmlior of the* lirst eliamber of the Bnls^iall parliament. 
Me died at IVrlin on 1 Hli Juno 187.3. Baitmer made 
many cont ril.ait ion.s to hislcjry , in all of wliieli he enibodie<l 
tlu? results of inde|«ehd< nt research an<l gave evidence c»f a 
sound and ]»enet rating judgment. His style is direct, 
lucid, ami vigea’ons, ami his b(?st ImkA.s have lu*en as warmly j 
api'ieeiated by oi'dinary renilers a.s by’ sdfolars. | 

Jlis lirst wnrk, unMisiiCil .‘iijonyaninsl v in l.SOU, wns cfitilh-il 
OVvAs’ iiher Krirtf ilinulrl. 'I'liis wns lollownil bv /^ew 

hrifisi'hr //r.s7f.7/e< //7/./\v//.s7, w; (l .s K) ;, UtnHVuni'Ji nu rka'tirOiiit'rSfyUm 
an.-< thni IftidniiidfCit fri'st'hickf.srlt.ri'ifn'ni (hs MiffrhiLtfVs nSlo«, 
Jlt'ihsf tnirk I n siG ’, iiiid otln’i t-.ooks. llis most lammi*, 

WfirkM .'>n> (rVHt'hic.hU'. th.t; vnd ihn:r ( 1 ftjnl : 

f tt'srkii hti' Kiirofuts it tk'tn Knd>' drs J Jtfhrh uiidf^rtti ( I . 7 O;. 
In .a]iiM*.areil Urif:f<' ous i'Kris na^d. Fnr,t/rrf:u/i. imjaitrr 7S.V/ 

iirnl Uric/'i' aif^t Pnri.< if/.r Kihiiifyntu<i fl>:r Gc^idtkht'' tirS KH 'ii 
n’ftin Jirfn'/nindrrt^i, (In W'#>nt to Kiiglrtinl in Ijfo.a, to Italy in j 

and to Aiie^rica in ISia, ami tli-.so visk-s ]«.!d to tho jaihlicaiioii ot' | 
vari iiis uoiks "■yiaz/Ar?/// iii /.s'. >..> (lisoG;, Lif Uritje :#/./• ?a.*c< ti<- ! 
xrMkJitr (hm don Ui'iil.wiu n .Unwinn nnd fk i rh:<n t'ch i lY 1 | 

Ittdicn^ (irllraijc ‘nr Kfnutniss (firsr^t [XSAi]), i.tk I'trrifihyfoi. I 

iSifuikn vna Xord,i,mt'rika (KS lo). Among Ij is later )»unks m;iy I.h* jm n- 
tionr*d A ittiffiinrisrhr lirkf> (l.S.’O), ii istmds<‘h polliibxhK Jiidijr idn r 
die <j<v<rlli(jen. yr.rhiiff tiissr. drr Mprn^rhrn {18<)0\ hehen^t'rin'nerninp n 
■mid. Brirf fvt:c/fS*d- (t SliJ and Ih* ndttnrh ‘ur tytsr/i khte drr lAtrrnt n r 
66). In ISiiO Itiiium’.r l»i'g.*\ii ihf* II iafAu'krhcs Tt*.s^'hr-fd>nrh 
published bv llnw'kUaiiSj wliicli IVoni liiTl wa.s eouliuued hy Kiedil. 

RAHBACH, Kknst Hkn-jamix Salomo (1781-18^,2), 
Gorman dramatic writer, wa.s lioru on tho 21st of A]»i il 
1784- at Straiipit/., a village near Liognitz in Sile.sia. Ho 
attended thcgy’innasinm at liiognitz and af ter ward.s studied 
theology at Halle. He .spent a good inanyy^oars in Rnssi.a 
as a teacher, and in 1816 was made a ]irofo.s.*5or in tlie ' 
university vif St reter.slmrg. In 1822 he left Ru.ssyia, ami 
after travtdling for some in Italy’' .setilc<l a.s a writer 

for the stage in Berlin, where he remained during the rest 
of his life. He died at Berlin on tho 18th of March l8.o2. 

Kaupacb was not a man of iiuiiginativc gcniii.s, l>v»t he had rc- 
maxkaijlo akill in tlio invention of cdibclive dramatic situations, and 
Wits master of a. vigorous rhetorieal stylo. Theso <pialitios soemod 
lor liim a prominent placie among tlio most popular dramatic \v,*itcr.s 
of his day. I Jo wrote both ti*agcdip.s aruf comedies, and was tho 
author of a Midas of dr^oa raprcscDliiig the great uveuts of tha 
age of tha H^anstaafoii. 


ii**t li.ivc r‘*;4.ai‘d<>l it witli I'ljual in'lifli i' Ti : its initiuiun 

» l»ai;u?l<*r for al la* king and to dr.itlj ri wt akly aijiinal was 

in llmsi* ila\s nr,'iiiiti"d»‘*l. N rt, llic J{;ivf n is no ini’r«' 
dijMnid.iTir, njK*n lunn, l»fiiig aAvay> able In u for itself, 

and morenvor a M iitinn. n; oi‘ vniri jiiiun. or laija j sf it ion li.^s from 
vi‘rv irint»lt* agis and aiinojg nia ly rarf-.s of Mini allio licd tn it- 
f^ciit iiin iit so si roMi' ai ol’ti n loo\i ni- tin- li i. Imy of lisl i list, rnd to 
.^nyof hatred whi. h ilsdofils iii'.piintl, n.n»l, lluni^li lapiflly dnf it.*us- 
in.L', toMuvi^'* in stmie n !»l i] tin- pres* Ml 'lay. Tlicro 

i-N no in*r*l to dwi-il on tho ;issii. i ilion td' llnb l.»irtl wilb wtdl known 
olrna* l«-is »‘.l hi'.li.ny sai-rod i.j iirofaiii* Noah Idijib, Odin or 
blokki, tlio la.s' of wli.nii by its tnoans <Ii « i t il Ifi-lan l. Tho. 
K.avon is even sa'»l to Inivo jilnvrii ils ]jait in tin* tnyiinihiify of ibe- 
Koil Indian ; luid nnn* can \N*.nnl»*r that all tlii'-i sbonM bo so. si toe, 
wlM*re\or it, nci.-nrs i nd inmo y wln-iovn.* it js ninnoioiis, as 

in anfi<-nl tinus ainl in tbinly pi‘Opl.»d roiinl i i* s it b-iv** ln.*i n, 

its ajiprairini •*, r.'al IV.ob"^s bibits wonM be .snii' to altract 

.<poi-ial .at tfiif ion. r lias Ihi-: attoiili"n wholly frasod wiih t!in 
n*lvaii<'0 of onliylil'-iinn i t, for boili in pnvso aiiii voiso., fr'.>ni tin 
time of Sb.’ikc.-prau* to t.oit of 1 *<h- .ami J>ii.-kons, Ibo Raxam haa 
tii^nrcd, ;u)d ^^t.n*. rall\ wiiliont. tin; anmiint of Mji;iro|n‘o.-;< nl:i- 
lion whic-li is tin* litto of nios! animah^ \\lii* h • i N-bivdi-il wiiti-rs 
t. oinlfsoriid to iiolico, .Votwiilislamii.'ii^ all this, l)'»Wr\iT, tho 
lb*n <*ii lois iM.'W faJn'Ji njum r\ iJ f!.i\s. '‘rho snpiist itiiuis rovoicni’o 
with v lii«di it Wits onco iT*^ardi <l has all but vanished and lias born 
very L:oiK*rallv siii »-o« «h-d by p< i.a < nljini, w hi^h in ni.in v disii iots 
li.is j.roijmtfd a.i*lnal ifoi, so I bat. i t. i s t lir»Mlfm*d wit h ox- 

lim tion, v..-,vi- in ih** wildest and most nn]« i>ph.*.l di-^tiiolsA 

The Raven breeds 'S'ery early in tlie year, in Fnglaml 
resorting ti> it.s nest, whicli is usually ;iii aiici*‘nt if imt an 
atjcestral .slructure, about the nii<Mlo <^r tow.ud.s tlic end 
of January’. Tliorein arc laid from fi\e tv> .seveii (gg^s of 
the common ( ’rirvine colMralion (see < hiow, vol. 'i. pp. 
b I 7, l’*!*'^), and the y oung are hatched la fore tho end of 
February. In more noj thcrn count rii-s the bn r. ding scasf>n 
is luiiurally delayed, but every where this species is almost 
if m*t quite the earliest of Idnls to enb r nj-on llie bn.siuess 

' That all lovers c-f nature .Hi«>u]rl take v\h:it sU-ps tiny tan to nrro.st. 
this sad fate a helief ^^llieh the j>ri'.:;'’n( v.’iitv-r IuIIa l-.nhls. Witli- 
oiit ulttMiipiing to ih'Tiy tlie los.s wliii.h in ^•omo e.xse'-’ is inllh ted upon 
thu icarcrs vf cattle I’V ri.avciis, it mi eiionnoivs mistake tt> sup]»oi^o 
that the* iieigliliourhood of a teiir of tliests birds is invaiiably d’etn- 
incntal. On tins jviint. lie o;ci spe/tk from oxporience. Bor jnaiiy 
years he liaj.1 iin intimate kin wle«lg^*' of a jiair occupying an inl.aisd 
locality surn.*nnded by vsihiaVile fh>cks of sheeji, and uboiimlin^i: in 
rabbits and gaiiie, and Itad ample opportuiiitios, wTiieh he m-v. r 
ncy^lf'oteil, of repeatetily exauiitiing the poUuta of V>oue8 and cxuviH' that 


1^ F, Jlinytuihi Skiz^&iVUtS^k 

- |tAyAIZjl.AC, (157S>161p)> the asMusin of 

• Uenry 3rVvOrW^ ui 1578, 

- & raTot do 

iktul also 


tbesii, Iik« aH otUer c.viiiyotoiw blr'.U, cast nv>. He tliur. I'outoil thut 
tills pair of Ravens ftd. almost excluswely’ on moles. Soon after he 
moved from the noighl>ourho«d in widcli they lived the unn^asoninj; 
zeal of a ganiekeepar (ogaiuat, it in believed, the orders of his U).sft(A;r) 
put on end to thie inteira^tiug oouple^the last of tlndr si>ccio8 which 
inhabited the county.' 
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of j)erjictaAting its kind. The Ruven lueasureH about 26 
ineheH in length, and has an exjmnsci of wing considerably 
exceeding a ytird. Its bill and feet are black, and the 
same may Ih.^ .said of it.s whole plumage, but the feathern of 
the upper jmrts as well as of the breast are very glossy, re- 
heeting a bright pm*))le or steel blue. ^ I'he species inhabits 
the whole ol* Knrope, and tJie nod hern if not the eentnil 
parts of y\.sia ; leit in the latter continent it.s southern 
range is :»ot w<dl deterinined. In America” it is, or used 
to be, found ir<»m the shores of the IVdar Seii toOuateinala 
if not to Menduras, but is saiil hardly to be fouinl i>f Jaie 
years in the oasteiJi jiart of the l/nited States. In Africa 
its place is taken by three allied but wcll-ditfereiitiated 
species, two of wJiich innhritnai^ readily distin- 

guislied l»y its brown neck, aii<l C, liaving its 

superior nasal V>ristle.s n])turned vertically) also fs^cur in 
South-Western Asia, while the tliird (C. /i/ifonf/.r or fA 
tinffitanns^ a >*u]aller species characterized by .several slight 
clitFerences) inhabits liarbary and the Atlantic islands. 
Further to the soutlnwird in the ]^tliio])iari Jtegion three 
more species u[ij)ear, wliose plumage is varied M'ith wdiite 
— CA (J. and t.A rnfusirosfris tlje first 

two of small si/c, but the last rivalling tlie. real Itaven in 
that ru.spcci. (a. n.) 

JIAVKXNA, cliicf cit}' of an Italian province of the 
same name, con1aine<l [*S,n71 inhabitants according to the 
census of b'^SI. It is situated in the north-east of Italy, 
ill iV 25' N. I.it. and 12 ' 12' lA long., about 1 miles from 
the Adriatic, with which it is now counoeted by the 
sini CJanal, the two small rivers Ibuico and iMoiitoiic no 
longer serving as means of corninnnication between the 
city and the soa. A railway, 26 miles long, unites 
Ihiveniia witii ( Mstel llolognese on tlio line, from Bologna 
to Himini. 

itavenna o\\es l>oth its great liist<nic importance in the 
past and its coiu[)arative dulncss and obscurity in the 
present to the same cause, — its position in an alluvud 
plain, forjiied ami continually exte.nded by the <lc[»osits 
brought down by a number of small aiul rapid streams 
from tlie neighbouring A[)eMnines. Any one who glances 
at a map of tlu* north-western corner of the. A<lnatic will 
see at once the general characti.'r of the coast, bniad 
lagunes sonn times streti'hing fai- inland ; fiat alluvial 
plains intersected by endlos.s dykes ; numerous livers (of 
which the Po is by far tlio largest and makers the most 
conspicuous delta) dcsceiuling from the Apciuiines or llic 
Alps ; and, outside of all, a barrier of islands which have 
a continual tendency to become adherent to the shore 
through the new fleposits which are brought down, and 
thus to be .iirned from islands into low hills. This de- 
scription suits Venice nearly as well as it suits Kaveiina, 
ami the chief dilTenjnco l)otwcen theso two great hi.storic 
cities is that tVic lagunes of Ravenna are about twenty 
centuries oUh’r than those of Venice. 

The one transcendent interest of Ravenna to a modern 
traveller consists in its ohmehes. Xo other city in the 
world offers so many and such striking examples of the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the centuries fr<»m the 4th to 
the 8th, Tlie stylo is commonly called Byzantine, and no 
doubt from the clo.se connexion of Ravenna with Ojn.stan- 
tinofdc cou.siderable influence was exertod by tho latter city 
on the former ; but some of the must striking features of 
the ehurclus of Ravenna — tlie colonnades, the mosaic.^, 

* Pie»l exainjtles .'tre not ut all luiconinion in uomo localities anti 
wholly white varieties arc saiil to have been seen. 

* American binln have been <lci$cril)ed ns forming a distinct spocica 
under the unmo of Coi'viat carnivonts or </. cacolotL 

* Mr Sharpe {Cat, Jh Brit, iii. p. 45) iic|>arat«8 C, c^nU 

aa forming a tlistinct g«ynii.«j IihinocoTa:c ; but'lt is a hard ta»k on any 
reasonable grotiud to toak up the genus Comui as long accepted by 
aysiematistR, 


jierhaps the cupolaa — aixj not so much Byzantine as repre- 
sentative of early Christian art generally. It is truly said 
1>y Mr Freeman : 

‘•'riif outside of ti Raveuneso basilit;ii is an unailorncd anil xin- 
attractivc lalo of brick. If it Iuih imy an lutcctural gvoupinj^ or 
ontliiic about it, it owes it to tlu* canipanilo wbirh a laU:r ago lias 
addeil. But if the i;hurcho.s of Kiivniua arc thus unattractive 
wiMiout, tiicy .-irc oinpbaticaUy all glorious witliin. 'fhe eye <lwe]l.^ 
witii gcimiijf? artistic delight on Ibo long unbroken ro\vs r)f pillar.'^ 
and ;iii‘lies, their inarhlo shafts, their lloriat.e<l cajutals, .soiiielinies 
the work of the Christian irraftsinan, soinctinioa the sjK»ils of hcathcii- 
tlom pn'ssed into tlie servi<'o of the sanctuary. . , . Tlu* whole 
plan of tliese buildings allows a gre,* it field for voiil sjutccs ; lait the 
v*»id spnees tlius left are lilN.'d np by wonderful niosaic ])aiTit- 

ings wiiich look down n]Kui us as fre.sh as liny were thirteen hundre<l 
years back.” 

Every traveller to Ravenna i.s impresj^ed by’’ the vivid- 
nos.s of tlie.se decorations, whicJi were older Avlicn ( Rot to 
paiuh^d his first fre.sco than (fiotto’.s frc.sc(».s are now : bill 
Ave can here only alludes to the subject, referring the reader 
to the article Mo.sAir (vol. xvi. ]>. 852 57 .). 

Tho following arc the most important church(\s of 
Ravenna, arrange<l in the order of the date.s genera lly 
attributeil to them - 

1 . fhiin li, <>v FVclfsia n . 1 . vsiis (V) 

Niann, Hinl n.aptislery {iiljoiiiiax 

2. S. OiuVHUni .... CJ.’i 

i>. JS. .Xgalri (ii. iiii nns r.U> ' 

• 4. S. J^itT Crysoloiio .S. 1 Vt*«r i Ji! JoO , 

^ Ti. S. <5i*»v.'unu llatlisla naUiwu ins ’ 

•*. SS. N/i/:nio « ( V'lso iJalt'i ri.icitli;i .... 

7. S. Pier (now S. Fiiiiii*. >).. N'i-.mi <*') .. I'S 

.s. H. 'tV'Mli>V'» (now S;inti) Spirit!*) A, . ‘ric ('.') 

a. S. iluri.i ill C«»>ruotliM (Aiiaii Uui)- 
tistcry) - A. 

10 . S. Alfiiiiiio in Owlo Aureo (in>w S. 

ApillirmrM Nin»v«») — A. 

11. 8 . \ itnli* Inliiinns Ar,'-:(.*n!jinus. ‘ .'ihoTit .'»30 ' 

J’J. .S. Marin * 1 * 1 ; Pi* f‘;(*cjf>.iu> 

J.t. 8 . AlHilliUMi'c in <?l:is.sc J\ili;iiin.s Ar;;* nt 'ii iM.s. j nhuiit. 

(Tli»> churclifc-s iimrk**'! A. wri ri^jiinitlly i»mrti‘*l fer rlu* Ari.'in worship.) 

'l’h«! cathcdial (No. 1 ) has hecn .so nuicli nuMlcrni/A'il as to bsiNc 
lost its inloifst ; but Ibc baptistery adjoining it, decorated l>y 
Bisliops Neon and Maxiininn in ibo full ami btli ccntin an 
octagonal building with mosaics of llio .*i]»ostUs on the. roof, is .still 
unspoiled. 88 . Nazario o (.)clso (No. t>) is a little building in tlio 
fortn of a Latin cross, and i.s better known as the niainstdcvim of 
Calla Placiflia, whoso tomb ami tlnisn of three eniperors, her hus- 
band, brother, and son, aro deposited here. It is sniiuoniited \vith 
a enpola mirroumlod with four .si'ini -domes, on wliii h are dei*icttMl 
ligiiie.s of Ibo flood Sho}»Iierd with His slucp, of cv.ingelist.s, 
prophets, &c., ami two sDigs drinking at a fonnt;un. 8 , A]>oHiii:ire 
Xuovo (No. 10) has above the arches of the nave what is pcrha]».s 
the greatest trinrnpli of mosaic art, two proces.siou.s of virgins and 
of martyrs mare hi ng, the former from tlie city of Classis, tlie latter 
from tho palaeo of 'rheodoric, to the Saviour. In tho former gi'oiip 
Christ sits n)»on tho lap of II is mother, and the Magi are interposed 
lietw«?en Tliui ami tho pioco.sftjion of virgins. In (ho latter lie is on- 
throned in glory and gii-mled by four ininistrarit angfds. 8 . Vitale 
(No. 11 ) is doubly iiileriisting a.s b.'iviftg furnisbed the model after 
which Charles the Great Imilt Ida imperiid minster at Aix-la-Chapclle 
and as contaiidng full-length eonteniix)rar\' jmrtraits in mosaic of 
.lustiniaii ami Tliewlora, surrounded by ecclcsitistics, emu tiers, nnd 
.soldiers of the guard. It is Hurnioiin ted by a dome, is circular in form, 
aud haseight apsidfil clniiH'l.sall round it, ono of wbicb, correspond- 
iiig to the choir in an oifiinary eburch, is prolongeil to about four 
times tho length of the other apses. Unfortunately, only in this 
clioir have tho m'os.aics been pre.sorvaMl, hut they are of the highest 
po.ssihlo interest. S. Apolliimro in Clasae (No. 18), ouco tho centre 
tjf a busy^ |K>!uilat)on or sailor.s, .Hhopkeepers, and dock- labour er.<>», 
now stands absolutely alone in a wide and desolate oxpanse 2 miles 
from the sea. The decorations of the church have suffeivd frt>m damp 
--there are frequently some inches of water on tli« jjaveuicnt — but 
the twenty-four stately niarblo columns with Corinthian ca]utAls 
form a inagnifieeiit prelude to an apse covere^l with mosaics, among 
w hich is conspicuous a great jowelled cross, Rymboliziiig the Saviour 
oil the Mount of TransHguratiou ; Moses and Elias lean forili 
tho clouds on either side, and in tlic valley below the apostles wait, 
ropi-esciiteil symlioliiailly as sliecn. Many mosaic portraits of 
bishops of Ravenna are on the wails of the chiircln mid a mosaic 
picture, representing Constantine Pogpikatus and :hui 1^ be« 
stowing a privilegiuin on Bishop Repm^tus about iho ysar 67<^. 

HiHiiy , — mentions a tiradltldii. that lUy^llma/waa feuncUtA 
by Thessalians, who 'afterward^ finding 
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tho Ktniriuiis, r{illo4l in tlit ir Ihnbmii nci^^bbouru a ml ovonlually 
ileparttnl, leaving the oity tu tboir allies. Throughout the valh'y 
of tin* To thi! tlauls took the |>l!i('o of the JCtruriaiiH a« a nuinuer- 
ing power ; but, Ravenna may possibly have rotainoLl its l-nibii;ui 
character until, about the year 191 n.c., by the conquest <»f tin; 
r»nu the whole of this n.'gioii paHsird tb-limtely uinh r the (Imiiinioii 
sif Rome, Rither as a colonia or a luunu ipiuin, Ravenna reiuaine<l 
ftir moie than two eeiiturios an iu/'ousulerahle city of tJallia t’is- 
nlpina, chielly noticeable as the place to which i.'a sar during his 
ten years’ coiniiimid in (iaul frequently resoilcd in mdc.r to t onfer 
with his fneiids from Romo. At length under Aug\istus it suddenly 
rose into imtM>rtanee, when that ciiqKTor scle< ted it as the station 
for his lletd on “the ujqHU* sea." Two hundred and lifty ships, 
said l)iou (in a lost passage, quoted by Jonlanes), eould vide at 
anebor in its harbour. Strabo, writing prol>iildy a few years after 
Riivenna bad been thus sele<*lcd as a naval arsenal, give.s ns a 
d/‘si'iiptioii of its a]ijM*aranc»; wlii*di cmtainly corresjionds more 
closely w'it I) TinxlerTi Vi.rnicc tlian witli inodcni Ravenna. “It is 
the largest of all the cilice built in tin* laguiu-, but entirely roui- 
jiosimI of wootlen bouses, penetrated in all diiNs.lions l.*y ^•anals, 
wherefore- biiilgi-si boats are ncede*l for the wayfarer. At the 

tlow of the tide a large part of the sea c<Uii<‘s swci'ping into it, and 
llius, wbib; all lie*, muddy deposit <d’ tin? rivers is swept away, the 
nedaria i> at tlie same, time veniovetl, and by this nieaiis tlic city 
enjoys .so good a sinitarv reputation that the < iovi-rnimuit has 
fixed on it as a plaei* for the iTn;e|il i»ni and. t raining of glailiators. '* 
On l-be. other li;ind, water was jtroverbially diilieiilt to olUain 

at R.ivemia, «lenr« r tlian win**, s.ays .Martial, wli«> has two epigrams 
on ibo snbie< t. And Sidoiiins, w riting in llie alb ceutniy, eom- 
plains bitt<*ijy oftlie “fcenlenl gruel" {c/o^irah's' pt/ls) which lilli-d 
the canals of the city, ami wliiedi gave forth h tid odours whi-n 
stirred by tin.* of the bargtUiieii. 'fbe jiort of R.*iveniia, 

situat- fl alioul. iiiil'-s from the eity, an as named (. Uissis. A l“iig 
hm* of leuisrs ealld (-.esarea contn eted it with Kav(‘nua, and in 
ptcucss fij' lime tber** was sm b a c< of building.s that 

the thief towns seetmsl like one. 

Tim great liistorical impoitam e of Kaveuua. begins early ill tin* 
Tdli efiMuvy, when Ilonoiiiis, alanntal by the jnr .'.ss of Alaiic in 
tlie nouli of Italy, transferred his court t\ city in tie* lagunes. 
Kii>n) this i.iale (c. loO; to tlie tall of the We.stcin em|*irc in ITd 
Kavi'iina. Nvas, lljongU md the exi lusive, llic i.jiief residem*e of the 
Kf)U)an eni])erors ami the centre of the el.ihontt? niai hincry of tin* 
.state. More Stilielio was slain ; here llomnius and his si.ster 
I’lacidia laresscil ainl quari’elled ; here Va]<'nliijian III. sp^'iit the 
jpeater part of lii.s u.scliss life; lierc Majoiian was proclauiieil ; 
here the. Idllh* Roinulus donm d his purple Jobi* ; hero ill the pine- 
(ml.si<le the city his iim le iVudn.s reet ived his diH-isivc ihdeat 
frmii Otii.iacer. ddiiough ail thtrsc eliang<*s liavciuia niaiutaiii<‘<l its 
chiirai'ter as an impreguablc “liiy in the sea," not easily to l*o 
attacked even by a naval powa r on aj.eount of the sballttwiu'.ss and 
<b*vious iiatun: of the. channels by wlii'di it bad to bo appniat lied. 
<.hi becoming .•HUpicme ruler of Italy Odo.i* t-r, like the emperors 
who bad gvuic iH'foro him, madi' RaA '.nna bis chief pJa<’e of I 
residenee, ainl Jiero JilVer thirlcs*n years of kiiigshi]> bo shut him? 

U|) when Tlieodoric, the tksl rogolh b.id invaded Italy and defeated 
him ill two b.Tllles. Tlieodori'’’s .si<'go of Kaveiinn. lasted for llire*: 
years ( lo9' 192' and wa.s marked by om- bloody encounter in tin 
piiie-Avood oil tlic <*ast of it. 'I’lie O.slrogolb i nl]<*cted a licet, ami 
cstabli.sbcd a .si-vcro blv»ckatle, wliich at length cau.setl Oiloacer to 
surrender the city, 'flio term.s, anangisi Itiroiigb the intervention 
of John, archViislioj* of Ravenna, wt re imt obsei N cd bv Thco*loric, 
who, ten day.s after his entry into ihe- <ily, slew hi.s rival at a 
banquet in the palace of the haiircl Urovc (l.^th .March *l9dj. 
Ravciimi was Thco<loric,‘s chief plaee of n .'-ideneo, ami the Ihirtv- 
threi*. years of the reign of tho great ()slrogolU (t93-o*2f>) luav prob- 
ably be, consid»?icd the time vd' ibs greatest splcmlour. In the 
eiuslcni part of the city lie built for liiniwlf a large pal.aco, wlin l 
probably ta ciipied alanit a si.vlh of tho st»;iee now en(*h»J-'ed within 
the. city walls, or iniJirly tho whole of tho reel angle cTieh)sed by 
Slrada di Fort a Alheruni on tho south, St rad a Nuova di Porta 
Serrattt on the w'<\st, and tho lino of the rity walks on the north 
ami f?a.st. Tiicie still remains close to tho fii>t'iiamcd .street ami 
frouting tho Oorso (.laribaldi a high wall built of .square Roman 
bricks, with pillars and arched roces-ses in the upper portion, which 
goes by tho iniiiio of Palazzo di Tcodorico, Prooinau, on account of 
the Ronianesquo olinia<?tcr of tho architectim*, thinks it prcdwhlc 
that it ixMilly belongs to the time of tlio T^unlmrd kings ; but at 

^ Tho great j»inc-wood to tho oust of the city, which, though injured 
by an uniiBiially sovero winter and tlireatoned by a projected niilway, 
is still one of tho great glonos of Ravenna, must therefore have been 
in exiatc^nce already in tho 5tU coutiiry, Byron’s description, 

[Tlie] immomoriat wotjd 

Rooted whore o^ico the Adrian wave lloued o’er,” 

In probably true ^ but thdro is no evldeneo that it was in historio time 
that this 4^bang« took place. Our cb^Jeotum is that the gn>w 

on a l^Mlgo 'pBninauia somewhat tosenibliBg tho U^ of. Veuico. 


any rate it i.s of the very tiarly iiicdiivvnl pr*rind, au<l it nuirk.'^ I lav 
spot: where part of tin* Ostrogothie ]»alai'C om-c .\too<l. 
mrunnabic and clearly aulhmitic moiiumcnl of Thcodoi ic i.s liir- 
iii.shc<l by lii-s tomb, a ma.s.sivc niau.solcum in the style f)f the t(Muu 
of lla<lj’ian at Rome, wliich stainls btill perfect out.sido tic? va“ 
near the imrlh-ca.st corm r of the city. It is ofciif iil.'ir .sIi.-ijm* and 
rnioujited by an cnonmm.s monolith, bitmglit from the, cpiarrif.s 
Id* l.sl ri:i and weigbiug imui? than ‘.lOO tt>ii.s. In tliis iiiaii.snlcum 
Tlico^loiic wa.s buiird, but liis laxly was cast forth frmu it. pcrhtip.*^ 
during the troiilihius tiiin s i.>f tin- .siege of Ravenna by the imperial 
Initqis, and the Rotunda (as it. is iimw geiu*raliy l alh'd; wu.s con- 
vcrt.fil into a church dedii aled to llic \'irgin. 

Niin', Years idb r the ib.-ath of 'flnMMb.uit- .iiislinian sent nil army 
to Italy, nominally in oiiler to ave?ige the mnrdi r i»f 'I’lieodorie'.s 
daughUr Amalasiinlha, but in fart to destr«)V tin* tbdhic monarchy 
and restore- Italy to the empire. afbrthe (lollisJiad lost 

Kivine they still clung to Ravi-njir«, till ;il leugih, weary of tho 
fceblein*r-s and ilb-succcs.s cd' tlieir own king, \ itige.'^, anil striicl. 
with ndiiiii.'ilion of their In roic conqu- mr, tin y o lb red to tr.an.sfer 
their allegiance to Pelis.ai iu.s on cmnlilioii of Ids :i.s.sun ing the 
diadem of the We.stein empire. Pn'lisarins il.illnd with the pro- 
jMisal until he ]i.>d obtained an enlrnme for Id msfl f ami hi.s llinqn 
within rlic walls of the capit.il, and thm thiewotVtlie nia.^k ami 
liioclaimetl lii.s inviolable lidclilyto Justinian, 'fluis in the year 
.*»J0 was Ravenna re-uidb'd t«> the Roman einjiirc. Its connexion 
with that eiiqdre -or, in otlmr words, its t|i pcinh in e ihmuj f.’oit 
staniinople -laste«l for moie than 200 years, timing whicti piuiod, 
under 1 he- rule, ol' ZViai.se* .s and Ids sueeessoi.s tin* e.\;irchs, Ravelina 
\Nas the seal, of liyzant int* domiidon in Italy. In 72>< the [.oinb.ii'd 
king laiitpraml took the .suburb t.'lc.'v.^is ; at om, /.cj the tdty it.stV 
fell into the hands of hi.s sucee.s.snr Ai>tnll', from wlioni a few vrarv 
after it Ava.s wrist etl by I'ippin. king «»r the I’lanks. Ily tld.s time 
the former .>.plemb>ur of the city liatl pntb.ibly jji great ineasnri^ 
d».p;».rtcd ; the alteiatii»ii of tin’ co.isi-)ine and Ihe tilling up of the 
lagiine.s which niiiki* it now pr.'icl ica i] y an iul.iml city had pro'nably 
ci>inmenecd, and no lii.-'toj ienl import tnee atr.iches U> its .snl».*ieqiicnt 
forliine.s. It formed part of the rrankush king’s iKmatiou to the 
pope in the rnidillc id* the. Stli c entury. It. was an indci»crideut 
n*publie, geucurdly taking the <«m*ll‘ .-'ide in thjp' loth eenturv, 
fjubjei t to rulers of tin; ln«use t)f I’olt ntani in ihe I tih, V'enetiaii in 
Ihe l;dh ilMl\ ami [capal again in tin*. I<hh,— Pope' .hiliuB II. 
h.'iN ing siiceecdi cl in wresting it Rom tin*. Iia mis of tin- Venetian.'^. 
V’rom this lime (1509) down to onr onv n d.ay.-;. c \ia pt for the inter- 
nqdion.s eau.sed by th»? w.ir.s of the l’rc*inii Revolvil ic»n, Ravi nna 

i continued subjin*t to tin* ]tapal sc c- and was gviverned by a l ardiual 
legate. In it was one ot tin*, iiist l iiic.s to {.ovi,* its vote in 

, favour of Italian unity, ami it, bus sinee tln n fortm'd a id‘ tin- 

kingihiin of Italy. 

At t he beginning oftlie jx.riod thus vapidly ski teln-d (.‘b.arles tlui 
Oreat visitei.l the city .and c.iriic <1 oil tin* biaz' n slatiii*. of 'f htM.dtii ie 
and the. marble c<ilnm ns of his pal ii-e t.i/ bi.-, own new pa!;n*c’ ;it .Vix- 
la-(.-liapeIle. Moic than live ceiitui ies later ' I-»20,' JJaiitc boeaim.? 
the gui'st of tdiido Novello ill Polenta, lord ■ >1' Ra veijiia, .iiid in ru 
be dieil tin tin* 14th Scydi inlicr of the follown»g y«*ar. 'flu* imtrbJtN 
nrn lontaining tbe bo'ly id' the ]ioet siill n-r is at Jiavi una, wln n* 
what Pyroii call.s “a little cujiola iinuc neat than soicmn’']ias 
been eivctinl ovi-r it. In 1512 Ibe I'l c nc h ai niy innicr (Ja-tnu de 
Poix fouglit a fnree battle with the Sp:uii*<b, V i*iii:l i.jn. and yiajial 
tioops on the banks of tbe Roiico about 2 )iiib*.-% liom Ravcnici, 
The Kreiji h we?*o victorion.s, but (Jaston fell in the .act cd' ]*ursuing 
tlie enemy. flis deatli is comineinoiated by tlie i’liloiina dci 
Pi.ancesi eias’ted on the syiol. wln'ie be. tell. Lord Ii\ion residctl at 
U.'iNcnna for eigblec n monlbs in LS2U-2J, attraclcd liy the. t h.aiins 
mntess l.iuiin iu " 

/.//irt'Of/v*.- Till’ ninsl, iiMiM*vt«Tjt nutlicrity for lie* tjistmy <>f II.:vcniiii is 
liislujji A;^iH.'ljus. wliM wrote alK»ut S JO. in vr-ry tvnl I.atin, tin* l.ih, r /’ ./U? 

/.'ifivn-inr/is. It is ]irint(‘d in Vnk il. of Minal"i'i’.s /.« /, ■''• t i j t >rr<, 

}'\:l niiicli ilie lM*.st eilitioij is ftiat l»y lIoMi'r in i.i.e Mo 

RnlivUs (//c's/. /i‘ii l.ihH 7». ii*i«i. V'cnice, l.V.*'.i) serin 

t*i have tia«l uceo.ss In some JiuHiotilii- bi-.-^iiles w'liii*li an* noi 

lo.sl-. Cijniqaiii (gi-hrii Mou lunriifn , )c.>.i0 '.ni, Jinii Ui-^U > |V«. IC'.i.a) yives 

Koine fair rejiro.si-ulat.ionK of tlic niosaieii, iiinl ‘.s .’.Vi'*- (nniin, l-'-42)is 

a eureful .and wi'lVillusIrnre'l nioiic»-.rraidi. I>r ltiec*.i. in n fMipnlar tinidi', /fn- 
r* «n»i e I tiuoi JUnt^yrui. (18TS), has Ineluiled son*.** of tin* roMilis of n very careful 
rtlmJy of the antiunit ies of his miTi\e ejiy. Profi ssor l-reemaii s e.ss.ay Thr 
at fUu-rnHt* is tlie- t»est fto.eonnt in t'nirl’.sli of l!ie eily in ils 1iittt(^*ieiil 
eonnexioii, anil .Mr ,t. A, Synnnuls in !ii'% It- lias jivaco- 

fully touehed on its picturesque qn.ili?j»'s and litiTary .as-siH^iaiions. (T. il.) 

Id AVENSBT^RO, an industrial town of Wiirtomberg, 
is [ileasantly .situated amid vine-chid liills on tho tsinali 
river 8chu.s.sen, 12 miles to tbe north of I'riedvichsliafen 
on the T..ako of Con.stance. Its aspect is quaint and 
inediieval, ami above its boeses rise nine picture.sque 
towers, the most proiniueut of ■which, dating from the 
15th century, is know'u as tho ‘‘Mehlsack” or sack of 
Hour, The town^houso is also a lotli-centiiry building. 
The industrial products of Rav«nsburg are varied, imdud- 
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ing linen, cotton, cnil»rouk-re<l muslin?*, pottery, glas?», and 
playing-cards. Tlio fruit market is of roti.siderable im- 
jK>rt.ance, ami trmle is also (\arr5ed on in rattle, grain, 
and WfKxl. The |M)pnlation in was lOjOoO, of whom 

2o*20 wore Prolostants. 

Rjivonsbur;.^ was funiMl«*‘I in tln^ lltli crnlnvy l»y tho (Ui^lfs, 
oni* of whoso ani ostr.il l astlos lay on lln3 V\.*i1shorg, to tlie south 
of thr town. Ill JISO tho town passctJ into tho h:m<Ls of tho 
llohrustiinhTis, and a eciiliiry lator it horamo a froo town of tin; 
r.ijipliv. A.oii'.vi d to ]!avari:i from iSOii lu ISIO, it was ct*dL*d fc<» 
Wiir!<‘mlio?-'_j hi tin* lattrr yrai*. 

fi A WA Jj i I N 1)1 i>r Haw in. Pin'dkk, a district of Hritish 
India, in tin* divisir>n of the same name,' nmlor llie juris- 
diction (‘f the lioutenaiit-governor of tlie lhinjaV», lying 
hetweeu .S.'J'and .‘IP M. lal. and 7P Id' and 73' -I I' Iv 
long. It is situated on the soiitliem sluju's of the north- 
vrestern cxtiv initit^s of the llimalnj’as, and coutaiiis large 
Mountain tracts, witli ricli \ alleys lravtu*sed hy many imnin- 
tairi tv*rreiits. Its area is ISdl sipiare milt*s ; it is honiulod 
t.n the X. by Hazara district, on tlic K. l»y the river 
Jhelum, on iJni S. by .lludfim district, and on tlie ^V. by 
the Indus. Vroin its matli-easterii exlremity to its \vc.-t<'rn 
limits the district is traversed I'V hills more or h ss Jiiikcd 
tt>got.her, causing those pccnliarit ies <*f suifa<-e and of 
climate by which it is distinguished, 'flie eastern range, 
known locally its tlie .Mmrce (.Marri) Hills, from tho sana- 
torinm erected at the Tiorth-eastern extremity of the dis- 
trict, is a c<:nitiniiati»>ji of the gn at lliinalayan .system ; it 
doseeiids in a sunlln rly and westerly direction, and is 
rloihetl with magnificent foie.st tii'cs and a lich niider 
growth of brnshwoofl. South wanl tJie.se hills follow the 
course of the JheJmn, decn'asing in height, but gaining in 
pirtureM|n<.-ness what tliey lose in .suhliniiiy, until they 
i. ’ihside into a Cf^mj'arat ively level country. 1’ho mountains 
in tlm western half of the <lisirict behuig to the trans-lndiis 
j’.ystem ; the chiiif i'ung(% known a.s the (Miilta l*ah.ar or 
WJiite Hills, is coTn])Osed ehielly of nummiilitic liuie.stone. 
To the north lie.s the fertile A-alley of (!haeh, one of tho 
mre oases wliicli relive the wildne.ss of this savage waste. 
Tlio Imliis and the .niclum are tlie diief livers of Kfiwal 
Pindf. ^riie former bounds tlie dlstri< t alcaig its whoK*. 
western edge, wJierc it is very j»ic‘turcsi|ne, and in parts 
uavigablo for stt^ainers ; the lattt'r, forming the e.i.stern 
frontier, is equally piclnrcs^jne though less important fur 
navigation. Other chief rivers are the 8ohan and tho 
Haroh, hotli tribntario.s of the Indus. The climate of 
Ihlwal Piiidt is noted for its .salubrity; the mean annual 
t..*miuualnvo is 09 *1, ami tho average annual rainfall .33*13 
im'he.s. The Punjab Niirtheru State Pail way nin.s through 
it's wliole hmgtlj, with a brancli from (lolra jnnctimi, north 
of the town -f Hawal I'indf, to Kluisalgari on tho western 
frontier. 

Tlic pojuilntinTi in ISSl was S20,ril‘2 (males 140, 2S7, fcinalc.s 
871, -‘Ifd, llimhis nmnl»t?riiig Sa,lS2, MoluiiiinKniaiis 711,546, Siklis 
17,780, t/lirisiiaius 8822, asnl ‘‘others” 20*2. The only town with 
a iMuiuJ.Htiou execetliiig 10,000 the capital (.sen Kdow). The 
ianabiliuits arc mostly scattcivd in .sniall \i:niilcls over the surface 
of tho country. The .stuple product is wheat in the .sjuiiig and 
haira in the autumn. Inferior graiu.s are giving ]ilace to more 
vahinhJe cereals, and to rot ton and potatoes, O/ tiie total ami 1517 
Bqiiarc miles are cultivated ami 3711 cultivable. Owing to the 
rugged nature, of the roiiiitry tliere jj? very little <-(»iiimerce, and 
that little is eonceiitrafed ju incipally at tlie hcad*|uarters town. 
Iiiipoits consist of sugar, spice.s, rsittoii g.xKls, and salt ; ivhile 
c.\ ports are contiued to the raw materials of agric.ultuie. The only 
juanufat.tuiv tif any impoitivnro is cotton -Wfav ing. The total 
usvenne of the disfiiet in 188*2-83 was jC10r»,310, of wliieli the land- 
tax yielded 4.68,715. 

lUwal l‘iudi with the rust of the Sikh dominions ^^asscxl to the 
llri-tisli in 184ft, under xvho.se administration it enjoyed compara- 
tive peace until the mutiny in 1857. The events of that year 

^ lUwai Pindi divisiou eoniprlses the four districts of H6wal IHudl, 
Jholum, Giijrdt, and Slmbpur, with a total area of 15,435 squato 
itiUeS and a total populaiiou (1881) of 2,520,508 (males 1,340,573, 
fj^males 1,173,9351. 
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jifToided an outlet for tho aniouldeviiig |>asslons engendorcil by 
aiieestral feuds, and tlie Muvrcc Hills lieijame tho scene of an 
athuiipteil insurrection, 'I'ho authorities, however, having been 
warned of this hy :i faithful native, t^iok steps for defence, so that 
when tho enciiiy arrived tiny were coiupelled to witlnlraw' in dis- 
ortler, and they sliortly afterwards 4hsb:iinU^d tln*mselve.s. Since 
then the district ha.s rem.aincd comparatively trainpiih Among 
recent events is the great durlar lieid by ihu victuoy of India vHarl 
Dnllciiii) on 8tli Ajjril 18S5 in Inmour of the amir of Afglianisran 
(Abihir liidiMian). I'lie distii<*t abounds in objects of gn.'Hl anti' 
qiiari.'iii interest, cliief of wliiclj are tbose of TVhn Snahan (or 
Sliah l)hcii}, a village situated in 38 ' 17' N. hit. ami 72’ 49' K. long, 
heliri Sbfiliaii has been idcntiMi d with the .site nf the ancient city of 
T.ixila oi* Takslnisila, wliicli in the time f>f Alcxamh'i- nas ‘‘a largr: 
ami wealthy tily, the most populous bctwi/eii tlie Indus am] 
II yda.'ipt-s ” (.Uielimi). 'J'lic ruins of 'Taxiia consist of several aHs- 
lim t pin thois, and rank as t h«^ jm»>t intcKsf ing, extensive, and 
i'cst pi-c.servcd im.-ima iaK of anrii|iiity in the ihnijab [irovim e. 

PAWAL PINDI or 1 * awi j. Pinlm.k, priruipal town uml 
admini'^lr.itive bcailqiiartcrs of tho ahovo district, lies in 
33' 37' X. lilt, and 73' (7 K. h»ng. 'hlio [nv.soni town is 
of motlcru origin ; it is well built and lias an air of con- 
.sidorablo j >ros[ K.‘ri ty ; its streets arc broad am] liandsomo, 
timl .several lino buildings ad* I to its a[»j»earancc. It is 
chiefly a grain mart. The in>|)ulatioit (d tlie lowji in D^Sl 
was .b!2,97.'> inah/s and 10.990 femah^s). 

PAWANDIs. Sec M<»n AMMKo vNisM, vol. xvi. p. r)79. 

P.WVlTSPdl (Polish /iV// 7 c,;), a small manufacturing 
(4»\vn of iVussiji in tin? prosiiice of Posen, lies near the. 
Sile.sian frontier, 37 mih^s to the north of Preslan. It 
is regularly built and eontain.s a hand.sdmo I'rotcstant 
church and a substantial town hall, 3’lic [»j inci}>al itnliistry 
is tlic inaimfacturc of snutf and cigar.s, fm* the lirst of 
which in j>articnlar it enjoys a oonsi<lerablo re|'Utati«>n. 
d'raclc i.s carried on iu grain, wo(d, cattle, hide.s, and 
timl>er. The ]»oi>ulatir)n in l.SSO wa.s made. n[) ot 

7.5}^7 Protestants, 3539 Poman (/atholiirs, and 1123 .lew.s. 
Pawitsch is of comparatively mo*]i.rn origin, having been 
buinded by Protestant refngis^s from Silesia during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

P AWMA USIT, a large \ illage ami nrUan sanitary dis’ 
tri<*t iu the We.st Pidirig of Yorkshire, i.s .situated on the 
riclge of a liill above tlie viiiley of the. Don and on the 
Midlaml Pailway, 2 miles ))orth of Potherham and 12 
soutli-we.st of 1 loiicnster. It j 'OM.ses.so.s extensive iron works 
and .steel rolling- nulls, ami tliore .arc collieries in the 
iicighlHmiliofKl. The ehnrcli of 8t Ijawrcnce was rebuilt 
iu 1S.39 witli tho exception of the old Xormfin tower. 
There are several abn.slioii.ses and other cbaritie.s. At the 
time of the C’ompie.st tho manor was gr.'inted to Walter 
*rEincmirt, and in the 12th century it wa.s divided ainong 
the tlireo daughters of lii.s subinfemlatory Paganiis, who 
is sup]>o.sed to iiavc been the b)niKler of the church. Tlie 
]iO]^ulation of the urban sanitary cii.srrict (area, 2578 acre.s) 
in 1871 was 6869, and in 1881 it Ava.s 10,179. 

PAWTKNiSTAIiL, a town of ea.st Laneiishire, is sitU' 
ated on the I^anca.shire and York.shire Pail way, 8 miles 
north of llury aiid 12 .soutl^cast of P>lackbm*n. At tho 
beginning c»f tho century it conUiined only a few hon.ses, 
but siuco the ri.se of tho niamiracturing industry it has 
steadily incnuiscd, till it is now a con.siderable town. The 
a>lton .uml woollen miJJ.s are very extensive, and in the 
nejgliboiirhood there are stone quaiTie.s. The church of 
St Slary, in the Gothic style, erected in 1837, 1ms lately 
been restored ; and several of the denominational chapels 
are lai ge and handsome buildings. The town has also good 
scjiools. There is a public cemetery, 15 acres in extent. 
Near the town is the Haslingden Union workhouse, erected 
in 1869. The population of the urban sanitary district 
(area, 16G7 acres) in 1871 was eBtimated at 11,307, and 
in 1881 it was 12,571, Now (1885) by tha incoipoi^i^^ 
of Nowchurcb, Goodshaw, and 
latiou is oy^r 30,000. . 
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RAY. The UayH (lialMn) together with the Sharks 
(Sdachoidci) form the sulx)rder Plaf/iostomata of C-artila- 
ginons fishon, and are divided into six families, as alrefidy 
notieed in Ichtiiyolooy, vol. xii. i»p. 685, 680. 

Tlio first fiiniily contains only llio. Saw-fislic.s of \v])ich 

five spiM.-iosaio known, from tro|»i(‘al nml siiMiopical st*iis. Alilnnigh 
saw-fisln!s posHos.s all tlio os-sciitjal cljarucUM-iNtios of the Juys hrojM.n*, 
they retain th'j olongato finiii of tin- body of sliarks, tin* tail being 
excessively imis(rul-ir and the sole organ of ItM-oinotioii. Th« 
*.Sr'i\v” (|fig, 1) is a flat 


and enormously devel- 
oped prolongation of the 
snout, with an ondo' 
skeleton wliieh euiisisU 
of from three U) live, ravti- 
laginous lubes ; thes»! an*, 
in fact, merely tin* rostral 
proeesses of the <Tanial 
eartilage. and are found 
in all rays, though they 
an* ..(oinuioMly much 
shorter. Th«^ intt'gniueiit 
oftlm saw is hard. covtTed 
witli shagreen ; and a 
series of strong teelli, 
sharp in fnuit, ami fiat 
behind, are eiidvaldeil in 
it, in alveolar soekets, oji 
each si<ie. 'I’he saw is a 
most 1‘ormidalde weapon 
of olleoi e, l»y means of 
whieli the llsh t(Nir.s pieces 
of llesh oil' the body of its 
victim, or lips open its 
alidonicu tc‘ feed on the 



piolinding intestines. Tlie 
teeth pi oper, with which the 
moiifli Ls armed, are ex- 
tremely small and obtuse, 
ami unsuilahle for inflicting 
Wounds or seizing animals. 
S.iw- -li.shes are nhumlaiit in 
Ihelrnpies ; in their slonia« h 
]ueees of intestines and frag* 
iiicnls of ciitlle.-fish have 
been fo\iml. 'fhey gnov to 
a large .size, .s]Ka:inienM w ith 
-• .‘=aws d feet long ami 1 foot 
bnvid at the base lieing of 
<‘r)nimon oceurieiue. 

'flic rays of the secoml 
i: family, llhinithu(idii\ Vn-ai :i 

str«<ng rcscnddance to tlie 
.saw -iishc.s, lint lack the 
.S.SW. 'fheir teeth are eon- 
1 t- ^e<|nciitly more developed, 
ll.'it, •ihtusi*, jimt adaptisl tor 
erii.sliing hnnbshelled m.*ir- 
im* animals. 'I’here are 
II bout .sixteen spcide.s, from 
iK'pieal si'.a.s. 
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Fu». 1. -- I*ristis jicrrotti ll. 


The third family, Turfed i uidn:, inelmh's tlio Kleetrie. Rav.s. The 
peculiar organ (tig 2) by w-hicli the electricity i.s pio<lm-ed lia.s been 
desorilKul in vol. xii. p. 650. The fish use.s this pow'cr voluntarily 
either to dcfeml itself or to .stun or kill the smaller animals on 
which it feeds. To receive the shock the object must complete 
flic galvanic circuit by communicating with the fish at two distinct 
points, either directly or through the nmdiuiii of some comlueting 
lu>dy. The electric currents eroatod in thest^ tislies exercise all the 
other known jwwers of electricity : they render tho neetlle mag- 
netic, decompose ehomioal eonipounds, nnd emit the spark. The 
dorsal surthco of the elcctnc organ is iKwitivc, the vimtrul negative. 
Shocks accidentally given to jiersons are severely felt, and, if pro- 
ceeding from a large healthy fish, will teiujioiarilv paralyse the 
aims of a strong man. The species of the genus six or 

seven in numlter, are distribuW over the coasts of the Atlantic 
and Ocean, and ia*o reach northwards to the coasts of Great 

Britain (T. warnioraUt and T, heMans), Jhoy are said to attain 
A weight of froni 80 to 100 but fortunately such gigantic 
kpeeimana are scarce, and prefer sandy^ m at eonie distance 
from the ahorc^ where thay are not diaittriMMi bjr the violent a^ta- 


tioii of the surface-water. Other genera, cfimprising spoi ifs of 
MLialler size, inhabit dilfcixuit pirta of llu^ trupieul aiul subtropical 



Fio. 2. — T»ri»‘dn ,utro' i Mt-iili.-mm.-an'. A por(i'»u of the s;kiu ou 
the l(dt side luir^ been rt-.moved to show U»e *‘U*clU'' orf;:i.n. 

«cas. All the niys of’tliis lamily h-ive, like elriUric fishes generally, 
a smootli and n.aked lunly. 

'fhe, fourtli Ihmilv, HifUdiv^ eomju i.ses the Sk.itos and Ray.s pioper, 
t>r Jinitf. ,Moi«- than thiily species an' known, chietly from the 
tempi‘i:ile .se.a.sof b«uh le inispliei' ■«, but mm h more tiuim rously fiom 
the northern thrin the •aiUlheni. A f''W .sjM'ries deseend to a 
tlepth of nearly finO fathoms, willioul, li(»\vever, e.ssentially dilferiiig 
1 from tlieir surface eongf-m rs. Rays, as is .snlfii. i' lil ly indicat* »! by 
the shape of their body, are liolUmi-ll.slics, livlug ojj fiat sandy 
I gronml, generally at no great •ii.staiiee from tie* eoast or the ^iiifnee. 
j They lc;nl .1 .sedentary life, ].r<igressi?ig, like ihe ll;it - lisle:.*.-, by an 
; iindiilatoiy imilion of the gieatly cvlejidcd pifornl liiis, tlio tliin 
j sh-nder tail having ( jitin ly lost the lum li-'ii of an oig:in of Ir.eonm- 
tioei, am! ai.tiiig merely as a rudder. fliey are earnivoroii.s and 
feed cxeliisivc'ly on niollu.s< .s, ernslneeans, amt lislics. Some of the 
s]»eeie.s ]»os.st;as a mm h larger and rre»re pointed snout than tlie 
others, and are pojudanv distiiignislied as ‘'skates.'' The tollow- 
iiig arc known as iulnihitants of the iSritish seas; — [a] Sliorr- 
snontetl speeies : (1) tlto Tlnnnlmrk {R. {2' the llonn lyn 

Kay {R. vnn'tdKfti], the Starry Ray {R. rtniiutn), (4) the Sandy 
Ray (A*. circHlnris) \ (//) Rimg-snouted K]»eries, or Skates: (5) the, 
C'oinmon Skate {/'. htrti.s)^ < 6; tho Klapper Skate ( A*. /»more/*A//>nvV/r.s‘), 
(7) the Knrtou Skate (A‘. inurgi (S; and (0; the Shagre<n 
SkaUs [R. coao.T and R, fu/lnji irnA. A i loop .sea ^jjieeie.** (A', hgpn* 
horra) ]ia.s rr-eeiitly beiui dis- overed ne.ir the Faroe Islands at 60d 
fathom.^. Mo.st t>f tlio skates nnd rays arc eaten, except during 
the l.u’ceding seasoil ; and even the young of the foi nier are e.steemctl 
a.** fotxl. Tlio skates altaiu to a miieh l.irger si,*e than llic* ray.s, viz., 
to a width of 6 fi’i't an<l a Wi’ight of 4o0 and 500 Ih. 

Th« members of tin* fiflli family, I'l yjunidir ^^v Sting-rays, arc 
distinguished IVoin the r.iys proj>er by having the vertieal fina 
replaced by a strong spine attached to tlie \ip|w*r side of the tail. 
Some forty species are known, whieb inhabit tropical more, than 
teim»erato seas. The s|>imj is barbed on tho sides and i.s a nn)st 
oiTectivcj weapon of defence ; by ln.shing tlie tail in every direction 
the sliiig-rav.s e.in iiiflicl dangerous or at lea.st extremely painful 
wounds. The ilanger arise.*} li-oni the lacerated nature of the wound 
iis M'ell os from the pfilsonoua properly of the inm us inoculated, 
(lenondly only one or two 8pine.s are develoiMni. Sting rays attain 
to about* the same size aa the akatci$ and arc eaten on tlie coasts of 
the Mediterranean and el.sewlicro. One ajiecics (Trygon jxtslinaca) 
w not rarely found in the North Athwitic and extends nortUwarda 
to tile coaata of Ireland, Blxtgland, and Norway 
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Tlio rays of lli« sSixlh arnl lsi?!t fumily, Mi/iiohalulte, are |«)jnilarW 
known umk r varioiis iiwincs sii* !! ns “ Orvil-iislo^s," .Soa-<levils/* 
and “ Eajj^le-rjiys.” In tln in tin? <iilatation of fhn Iwxly, or ratJior 
the duvclojoiii jit of tlic [Kicloial fins, is rnnii^d to an oxt.nnno, 
whilst the tiiil is vtirv tliin an*! souirtiinrs h»n^' like a whip isml 
(fig. 3). Caud.al s|iin»'s :ir<; gt lu rally pivsout and .similar to thono 



:>. AcfohtfJh iuinnin t (Jinlo-raritu: Oeo.an). 

of tlio siiii;^-r.iy.'i ; Init in the jMvlonil tin a ]>oi tiuii is <Iota«.*h«'tl and 
forms a (,r|ijiali<' ” l<»ho iji* pair of Io1h*s in front of the .snout, 
'rio* (liMif ition consists of iM i lrt f I y Hat iimlars, adapi.isl for c rushing 
hard suhsiancos. Tn somo of Mm oaglo-rays tin', molars arc larg.^ 
and tossi-ilaticl (lig. 1), in ollnns oxtreimdy .sni.ill. Of Uni tsvonVy 



Fi' t. .!:»■ of an F.aglv-Uay, M ijlioholis njfuihi. 


.5?p(M ii*s wliioh arc? known, friiin tr<ipi« al and tc'inperale snas, tho 
inajoiit.y attaiM lo .a vi*ry largt* and s«inni t«> an t'uonnoiiij size : one 
mrntiom’d hy Risso, whiidi was takfii at M«*s.siiia, woiglu?d lUnO 1h. 
A hrtn.s lakc'n IVom Um utmis of tin? mother (all nagleoavs are 
viviparoii.s), I'apturi-d at Jamaira ainl ]n*Lsrrv(?(l in the* riiitisli 
Museum, is h loc^t \»io.id ;uid wiMgliod -0 Iti. The mcjther inea.sun.Ml 
!.*» ft.‘et iti width and as many in length, ami was hc;tween 3 and 1 
foot thick. At .laTiiaiea., win iv these rays are well known uu'lcr the 
name of “devil lislies/' t)n?y am freciuently atlacikeil for .s] ant’s .sake, 
hnt their capture? is uncei tain iind sometimes atlended with diUigcr, 
Tin? eagloMMy of the Mediterranean {Miiiiohntln luiulla) lias si ray »?d 
Its far northwards as the aoutli coast c»f England. (A. (A G.) 

IIAY or Wray (jus he wrote his name till IfiTO), Joijv 
( 1 62<S- I TOo), .sometime.s ealle<l the fatjic?r of Kngli.sh natural 
hisU>ry, wa.s the .son of the blacksmith of J^laek Notley^ 
near Braintree in Essex. llicrc he wa.s born on 29tli 
>roveiiiber 1G28, or, according to other authoritio.s, sonic 
months t avliei*. From Braintree sclnxd he was sent at the 
age of sixteen to C^Atherinc Hall, (.'Jambridgo, whence he 
removed to 'rrinity College after about one year ami threo- 
fjuarters. Ifis tutor at Trinity was Dr Duport, regiua pro- 
fessor of Greek, and his intimate friend and follow-pupil 
the celebrated Isaac Barrow. Ray was cho.sen minor fellow 
of Trinity in 1049, and in duo courso became a major 
fellow on proceeding to tho master's degree. He held 


many college oflicc.s, becoming successively. lecturer in Greek 
(1051), mathematics (1053), and humanity (1655), prajlec- 
tor (1057), junior dean (1057), and college .steward (1059 
and LOGO) ; and according to the habit of the time ho wa.s 
aecu.stomed to ]>reacli in his college chapel and also at 
Great Ht Mniy’s before the university, long befcjre ho took 
holy ordor.s. Among hi.s .soniions preached Inifore his 
ordination, which w'a.s not till 2.3*1 December 1000, were 
the famous <li.s(iourses on 77te Wistht/i of frod hi the Crm- 
O’o/?, and on tlie ChanA^ lhdu[/i\ ami J-h’sunltifio/i of the 
Wnrld, Ray\s repuhition was liigli also ns a tutor ; he 
connnunicated his owm pai^siou for natural hi.story to several 
I>u[hTh, of whom Franci.s AVilliighby is by*^ far the most 
faiiiou.s. 

Kay’s <[uiet (adlcgc, life canie to an abrupt (dose when 
he found himself unable to .suV>.scribe to the Act of Uni- 
formity^ of 1001, and was .a(?i‘onlingly’' obJigtal to give up 
hi.s fidiowslii]) in 1002, the year after bsaac Newton had 
entered the colh>ge. We aie t<dd by Dr Derham in hi.s 
l/ife of Kay' that the reason of his rcfn.sai ‘Sv.as not (as 
some have imagined) his having takim the ‘Solcnin League 
and (dovenaut,* for that he never did, and often de( laie<l 
that he ever thonglit it an unkawful oath ; but he sahl he 
could not fliadan^ for those tliat had taken the oath tliat no 
obligation lay' iijK>n them, but b'nred there miglit,-’ From 
thi.s time onwards he .sei.nis to have dependefl (diiefly on 
the bounty of Iiis pupil Willnghl^y, who imule Kay hi.s 
con.stant coiii[iauion while he livitl, and at his (Kat)i h‘ft 
him X(}0 a year, with the cliarge of ediu'ating ]ii> two .soii.s. 

In the .spring*^ of 1003 IL'iy' staro/d t<»getlier willi 
Willughby and two otin r of hi.s pninl.s on a < 'ontinental 
tour, from which he returned in .Mar*?!) 1000, parting 
from W Ulugh l>y at Montpellier, wdiencc tin* laller con- 
tinued Ills joiiriK.y into Spain. liti had ]n*e\ itni.sly in lhn.*3 
(liHerent journeys (1058, 1001, 1002) travelled' through 
tlie gn».ater part of Great Britain, and .sc'loction.s from lii.s 
[U'ivate note.s of llie.se journeys were edited V»y CJeorge 
Scott in 1700, under the tille of J/c /hf/ys Jfhteranvs. 
Kay himself pAxblii^hed an u<?e(>unt of hi.s foredgn travel 
in 1073, entitled Ofnirrffafio>ifs tn 2 *>>f/raphiral^ and 

phy.<HfhKfi^af^ made On a Jonna'ty ihroiujh. pari of fhr Ao/e 
ijounfrirst^ (lennant/j Itafi/^ and Frann\ From this tour 
Kay and Willngliby relunuMl laden with collections, on 
w'liich they meant to hase coin]3ete .systeiimth! de.scrijitions 
of the animal and v(?ge.tablo kingdoms. Willughby under 
took the former part, but, dying in 1672, left only .an 
ornithology aiul ichthyology, in themselves vast, for Kay 
to edit : w hile the 1. it ter used the botanical eollcetion.s for 
tlu? groundwork of liis ^^elhf}duii jjfantarum n<tva (1682), 
and his great Ifiatoria tjeneraH.^ tdantamnn (I0«^r>). The 
plants gathenal on his British tours had already ln‘im 
described iu lii.s Calalor/us ydanfanirn Arit/lf/p. (1670), 
which w'ork is the ba.si.s of all later English floras. 

Ill 1007 Ray was elected a fellow' of the Royal Society, 
and in 1009 ho publi.shed in conjuuotioii wuth Willughby^ 
iiis first paper in tJio Fhiiosophu'id Transarthfus on “ Ex- 
jieriment.s (joncorning the Motion of Sap in Trees.” They 
douioii.strated the a.scent of the sap through tlie wood of 
llie tree, and su[>j)osed the sap to ‘‘precipitate a kind of 
white cotiguluni or jelly, which may be well conceived to 
be tho part w'hieh every' year between bark and tree turns 
to wood, and of which the leaves and fruits are made," 
Immediate. Jy after Iiis adniis.sion into the Royal Society 
he was induced by Bi.shop Wilkins to translate hi.s Real 
Character into Latin, and it seems he actually completed 
a translation, whicli, however, remained in manuscript ; 
liLS Meihoilm pla^niurum fiO’i>a was in faet utidertakoh as 
a part of Wilkins's great claasificatory scheme. 

In 1673 Bay married Mar^ret Oakley . of Lauatori 
(Oxford) , in 1670 he went to Buttem Ck>ld^ 
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to Falborno Itall in F-ssox. Finally, in 1679, ho removed 
to Black Notley, where he afterwards remaiiitMl. Hls life 
there was and uneventful, but embittered by InHiilv 

weakness and chronic Kores. Ho occMij>ied Inniself in writ- 
in*;: books and in kee[)ing up a very wide ■scientifie corre- 
spondeiice, and lived, in spite bis in firm! ties, to the age 
of seventy six, dying on ITtli Janunry 17()’>. 

Tlay‘s firsl. iho yhintarinn rhea Cttuhthrhjiam 

vasmttiiLin Ibllowi fl by iippoielicc's in and was 

writtfii in ( Oujunt.’tion with bis ‘‘ lunicissiinas ct individuus eoiiies,'’ 
.lohn Xid. Tin‘ pl.ints, G*2d in nuinlu-r, me ciiuineriitojl ul|»balicti':- 
ally, Init a system t«!' ela.ssitieat ion vlilVei ing lit tie. tVoiii Caspar 
Rmiliin's \> skidebed at llie end ol'tlie book ; ami tin‘ not*‘s eoiilain 
many enri'>iis refereiiees to otiier ]»iiit.s ol* n.Uural history, d'lie 
stations of tin? plants are niinntrly <li?seril»«?d ; and Cainbritl^f 
students still ^atbiT soint' of tlnnr rar» r plants in llio eup.ws €>r 
chalk pits wln-rt.' he found them. 'Die hook sliows sii^ns of his 
iiiilelitcdne.ss to .roaehiiii Jnn;^ t>f Hainhiiri^, who had died in IGfi? 
leaving his wjitiiii^s unpubli.died ; l»nt a .MS. ro])y of siinie of tb**:ii 
was Sent to Ray by fl.irtliiOi in ItidO. .Iiin^ iiivenfeil or gave 
P'l eisioii many tei binVil tetins lliat Ray ami (»tlicrs at (njec 
m tde nsi.‘ of in their deseription.s, and lhat arc now ciassieal ; ami 
his notions of what const.itnies a specific, distinction ami wliat 
<‘h;uaeUMs arc valueless as sm.li st'eiu to have ln.-vii ndo]d.«-d witli 
lit.tb.? eh »ngo by Ik»y. The first tw(» e<litions of the <*t(f /»/,,. /nr, 
pfifftt'/ra/ti. AnjUm (li>70, 1077* w'ere likowi.se arr.ing(?d aljihabet ie- 
ally ; but in lb».* sfirintna inilc-tnnn (IGtH), 

also le-editeil 1>V Idilleiiius 1721, ami i>y Jlill 17 *j 0) Ray .applied 
fin- s; ln-nn.* of elassifieat ion which lie h id by that time idaborateil 
in I 111.' l//7*/Vo.///.v and tin: Nistt*ri t jtfn itftirina. 'J’li*? J//7//o»/«s 
ttiruia iHtra ' .IG-S-J) was laigidy based on tlm woi ks of t-:i*.sal[iini 
ami .lung, and still more on that of Morison of Oxfonl. 'llu;? 
or *atest nil ril ofthi-: )»ook is t he nso rd’ the number of eotybMlon.s 
:t.s a basis of elassificat ion ; though it must be n-tm nibi?red that 
tie- dill'< i*'m “. b i.\v«.en the iiionoeolyled<inous and <li« otylcdmiou.s 

• nibi yo was iletts teil l*v Clew. After dividing }dantsiTito llo\verles.s 
and doweling, Ray savs, “ Fh>i‘ifera.s divideiiins in 1 .di.-otyledoms, 

• piatnin .st-mina sila binis jidiis anoni.alis, seminalibus dieti.s, «|n:e 

eotyledonoiiMii ii'.inn juMstant, e ti-rra eNt-nnt, vel in binos saltein 
lobo.., dividiint nr, ijii imvis eo> .supra terram folionun speeiii non 
eUVuimt ; ct .Monoet.Uy ledones, nmv m*e folia bina .seminalia etVernnt 
net: lobos bino.s condmit. llaai di\i.sio ad uiliures idiarn extendi 
pofe-^t ; .si<jnidem Raltme (?t eongem iv's hoc lesfiteln • «^dt in imulo 
ix lelnpiis aihorilins diflerniit tpio Abmoiotyh-dunes a ndi«pn.s 
lierltis. ■’ Rut a serious bleinisli was his pej .sistmit .separation «»f 
trees I'tdiii lierhs, a tli.-^lim tioti wh<«se falsity Inul been evpos<’.«l 1>y 
.lung and tnh'*is, but to whiidi Ray iri<.rd t<> give scientiti** buinda- 
tioa liy denying the existence of bmls in Un* latb v. At: this linn? 
he b:i>e.d hts i hi-ssifieatioii, lik** Cie.saljuni, cliielly upon the fruit, 
and In* iHstingnisbi^d .several natural groups, smdi ns the gr.isses, 
Lahia.f:i\ i hnJtfU ifrrii\ and. iaaaceir. 'Die clasyiticatiou fif the 

w.is r’.vtciided and iiupKWeil in the ]>hi atxf ru 

but was disfigured by ji l.irge class of .iiiotnahr, iiicludf forms 
that tile other <irders ilid not ea.silv admit, ami the .seiMration 
of the erje.ais from other gr.is.ses. The first, volunn- of this va.st 
liook was publi.shed in Iti.yo, tin? .sccoml in the in-xt ye.'ir, ami tJic 
thiid ill 1701 ; it ejiumeratcs .and il(.‘.serilu.s all the phinls known 
to the author or deseribevl by bis pri:!leees.sor.s, to tin? number, 
aeeordiiig to Adanson, of 1.S,<V2.'5 sp<«.ie.s. In the first volume a 
chapter *M)e plauti.s in generc. contains an aciount of all the 
anatomical and physiological knowledge of the tiiiu* n’gardiug 
plaiibs, w ith till* recent sju’enlatioivs and diseovcrie.s of Ca sal]*iiii, 
t.iie\v, Maljuglii, and Jung. And Cuvier ami Dnpetit Thmiar.s, 
tleclaring that it vvas this clinpli.^r wliicli gave aeceptanee and 
authority to tliese authors' works, siiy t.h.at “ the lujst monument 
that could laj erected to tlio memory of Kay wouM 1»<? the jviiublica- 
tion of thi.s p;irt of hi.s work .separately.” The Stirphini karo^'a'. 
anna c.r/ra. lU il t a niaa nasomtiiifti is a mucli amplified 

t^Htion of llu? catalogue of pi. iiii.s collected on hi.s own Continental 
tour. In the preface to this liook he first tb?arly admitted the 
doctrine of the sexuality of plants, which, however, be had no 
share in estiiblishiiig. Here also begims bis long loutrover.sy with 
Rivimis, which chiefly turned aukiii Ibiy’s indt?ft?usiblc separation 
of ligneous from hcroaee-ous plants, nmi also u)»on what he con- 
ceived to be tho misleading roliaiico that. Kiviuus placed on the 
(?baraetors of the corolla. But in the flc?coiid edition of his MfOatfhrs 
070*1) he follow'etl Kivinns and Tournefort in taking the flower 
iniiitead of tho fvnit a.s Ids basis of clus.MirK?ntiou : he wa.s no longer 
a fructiciat but a corollist. 

Botiidtjs editing hiH fiiend Willughby’s hooks, Ray wrofe several 
EQolofffeal works of his own, inciting ^Synopses of (^iiadruf teds 
(1093), that ia to nay, both OMUimaU and reptiles, of Birda^ uml of 
^isi^ (1718) r the two woro publiahwl poathumouftly, as was 
also the .more Importot (1710), Tho llislorH 

V 0^^ a great: maw of WllUtghbyV notea, and tho 
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ftt/aopsp^ of Birds avd Fishrs 'Were mere uln iilgincnt.s i>f the ** Orni- 
thology” and “Ichthyology.” 

Most of Huy’s minor works* wmro the outcome of his fae.iiliy b>r 
l.iborions compiling and «.*nf.aloguiMg ; for iii.siain c. hi.s CaU^-cfina 
of Fintlish. J*rorrrLs (IG/f*', his Cidhef ion if oat Eiufisk 
if'nnN (1C74), his CoUn'tir>a. of (hirfons TranfA anti 
(l(l!>:»i, and Ins hirt initariulniii t rithtija.r^ or ytnarnrhxfor rias^tirtifi 
(in7r‘)- 'fhi? last w.is wiitli ii fm* the use of W’illnghhy '.s sons, hi.s 
piipils ; it. ])asxiMl through many cditi(»us, and is still u^eliil for 
its careful identifieations of ]t!ants and animals menliomd by 
tin-ek and Latin wiitns. Rut ll.'w'.s periHaiient iuJineme ;imi 
re]mt:ili»»n have pioltably th'pemb-il neist of all ii}>on bi.s two l>ooks 
♦'lltilleil '1 he II nf (toif hta ti if i!<(L in the li’tu'l's <•/ the (/r»a- 

and M t 'it'ri Jn.mij.i ^ I r.'^i s .hf ihi: /.tissid nf i\Oi 

and {'Unatjrs \f the- ll'nrlti l»l'.^*i'. The latter im-ludes (lii’ie* 
ess,Mys, on “Tin* I'riiiiitivt: f’iiao?; and (’leaf ion /»f ilie M'orld, ' 
“ Tin* (dem-ral Ihlug'*. it?, (.'ausi'.s ami Klfe. l.'-,” .and ‘‘'I'Im: l)i.'..^olu. 
tion of tlic WiuliJ and I’utun- ( ’oiiilagrai jnrj.s. ” The ) m of fln-.si: 

works w'a.s eonf.iined in 'ei nions pre.'i'. in d long In lnu* in ( anibi idf.a*. 
Riifli hooks otti-.ilm-d iiniiu'diati* [•"pu larlt ; I b*- f«e iin'r. a t b ast, 
wa.‘- t r.’insla t.eil into l■|■al laTigu.ig' S ; .and to fhis dav their iiillii- 
eiiec is apparent. Koi-, as Sir d. .^mitli ?-.iy.s in liis biography of 
Kay, “thi.-; liook [ 7'/o Jt'isdom vf'ti.id, .Ve. j is iln- b.i>.iN of all lhe 
lahoiirs of following divim s, who have made lie- bu«*k <d‘ iiatnie a 
eomiiieiitary on the iJook of Kevelal ion. ’’ In it Kay na ites in- 
niinieiablo cx.iinples of tin? ]»erfcejion of oig.anir nna hanis'u, the. 
niulti}i>de and v.aricly of li> ijjg t reat nri‘s, ih>‘ minufem\ss ami 
usefiilne.ss of tlicir paif.s. M.uiy, if no| nio.u. of ibe familiar 
proofs of pin [>o.si VC adajdatioii ami de>igii in n.irmc w.-ie .sugg' sied 
i»y li.ay. The sfi-mture ol' tin: in *?, tin.: hollowness ol iln* Inm*-.-, 
t he e.-niiel’s stomach, the hedgf Iiog’.s ?iJ inoii r, a !•* .a niong t In? 1 1 nui - 
sand instances eihd by him of ininie«liate ej-eaiive inUrpi>.siti'>ns. 
Rut, thoiigli hi.s :ip|»lieaiit>ii of iiaiiiral lii:>lorv f ;i poloy.i t ie tljcf*- 
h'gy li.a.s made his repritation pfculiailv wide, it mii-,t bcai kmiw- 
letlged lh.it nom* of his .xci«uitifn: •lisi overies at all r»pi.al in value 
tliose of ihe jdiysiologieal lauanisls who iniim di.it' jy pre« ede«l him, 
and th.'it c\en in ela-.siliealoiy insigld In.* \v;i.s smpas,-.iMi by sev?Tal 
of Ills con ti*mpora l ies. 

Auth'OtttK, Sftfut h'rtiifti r.-t. iM Piif.-nii.r-litciiny 

r.e. »rp> IV ll) ; mil iei; Uy Sir . 1 . !-.. Siiii»!i in Jlt i-s < a -f ; ii.it ii-f; 

' ’uvier aii'l A, Pe.juiu ’I’tien.-u .s in Ihe r is i n-.- S' Ht ; aU I’m .-.*’ 

(••ijli‘.ete.U iiiKh r Uio l.itU: Mrm ,> .u.'- t f /,’.»//. an.i nliti-U iwiili Ihe a Miliori i.if a 
e •ni|»li;le iMl;i.h*;.:*e' ef hi.-<w<*iks> \iy hi I'U'.vni I .aiikf>! e.r, S\"lfii\ cii-t y), 

|sii>; I >♦/•/’.•.</**. /a/'WJ.v (wit h Willn;;hi»y. Marlin l.i^Ucr. Ih’ lli*hi|i:.ioTi. I’, lixei, 
I >*.*rliaiii. Sir Haii.i Shiaiif, aii'l •aliiv.-.), hy Mr Dtrli.-int, ITIs; .>■- f 

w ilh a«hlitii»iis, (‘UiliMt i»y L'liikt'-t' r lia* S'>i‘n l\), IMs. Kur aeeo’iiil.s mJ' I jny'.^ 
H,\sh>ni *»ri*hissihi*JiliMn, ni*i* «’nvi»‘r, J(r,ih< }{'>.*, .•'• i. .V.'C, -isS; Sn>' iss» l, 

O'r.-.ca. »/. Jii.ftt u ih, ii. ]». ih ; also WhfWtJ!. U:<f. /■»<'. >'/»., iii. U- h.'IJ pfl. 
i'.inl .Nit. ** t 'l;i.ssiii*\tl Inti ” in 'H. (I>. XV. ]' 1 

BAVMONl) LVLLV. Sol? Id lly. 

|{.\)M()NI) OK S.\i>r.Nlif: (Stlxunlc, Si‘ln*yih‘, do;.) 
uppeurs to hfivu bcoh Lorn tit leiivchui.M tnunrds tin*, rml 
of tho I-lth «x*ntiirv. IL* coinLim.'d tin? tiriining rd ii Jihy- 
.sirian aiul a tlicologimi, oml was profes.^nr (>f iln.-ology at 
Toiiloiiso, scoiiiingly* from tin* Year 1 I.’IO i.uiwurds. IR* 
j>i.iLli.dK?«l thorii in I Idd Jii.s chief work, Tht:nh.»f i.f \atnraf}.<^ 
sire fiit*r rrmt antra at. 'I’liis Look ^^a.s ivprintcil pretty 
frc*]ticutly (luring tlio n(*\t t\No ccidnrics, and has rcccnlly 
Ik-oh re]HiLlish(.*d at SulzLach ( ISn-Jg Lnt wilhont tlio iiitio^ 
diiction, 'wliicli, for .sonic not very intedligiLlc reas*)n, was 
])la«;ed upon the lade.e Ly tho eouni*i] of Trout. It was 
iran.slalod into Frciuli Ly MoiiUiignc at tlic eonnnand of 
his fatlier (.see .Montaigne, Kssais, ii. 12). 'rh(.;.-i.v Jhla/tttfi 

de mtfani /taau/ris arc an extract from the larger work maiie 
Ly Hay mom I liiirist.lf. Haymond is a sclndastic of tlio 
pi-riod of deeliiio. 1'hc eliief thongJit of tin? Tlindi^tfhi 
y at nmlis is tho ]»ar;;illeUsiii Letweeu the Look of nature 
and tlie lH)ok of revelation. Tlie st'i*oiid of tin sc two ]>ooks 
is more .sacred on account i.»f it.s supernatural eharacter, 
Lilt a foundation must Ll? laid Ly the .stud) i>r ibc first. 
Nature calininate.s iii man, mIio alone of the croatiu’es 
pos{sc.sso.s till the four ju-operties wJiu li mark olV tho dillhroiit 
grtule.s of existence (e.<sr, rivere^ sratire, inttlli^nre). But 
man himself points forward to a self-existent unity in wliieh 
individual diUoronces disappear. Everytlung that we find 
ill the creatures is pre-sent in Clod without limitation or 
negation, so that (lod\s being is the imivensal l>eing of all 
things. Ileuco it is true that Go<l created the world out 
of nothing. Kayinond endeavours to deduce tho |»rinci})al 
dogmas of the church by tho natural light in a similar 
fashion, Man’s ow*n advantage and tho glory of GckI are 
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the ultimate mien of conduct, and tlic coincidence of the 
tw<) is maintained on the gi ound of the joys ol* knowledge. 
KnowltMlge )ms its natural consiiiniiiation in the knowledge 
of God ; man's knowle<lge of (»od is at the same time the 
love and gratitufle which lie, as representative of tlui 
creatures and mediator hel ween them and God, continually 
offers to tlio <Uvinc majesty. The fact that self love and the 
love of (R»d art* ut present orteu in conlliet is traced by 
Kayiriond to the fall of the first human j»air ; ami tliis 
gives him occasion to ile<lnce the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, almost in. tlie words of Anselm's Cur D(us /tovto, 
ItAYNA].., Guillaumk 'fiioMAs Fuanc^ois ( 1 7 Idd 70f»), 
was born on iLHli A}»ril 171M in the province of IJoucrgne, 
and w*as oducat.etl at Pezena.s liy iJio Jesuits. Me took 
(»nler.s, and, going to Paris, <lid parish work ; but ho left 
the priestlntod (being indeed df’j»iiNe<l for miscondm-t) 
and betaking liiinself to literature soon became one of 
the minor inenibers of the p/tifnsftplif (•••h.rie. lie diil not 
a little journalism and bookiriakiiig t)f divtus kinds ; but 
his name would bo entirely forgot feu were, it not fi>r the 
Ifistvire pfiift)s>fpfnt/iu' ft puht^pir f/f.-i ft du 

(^ojttmerre </os Jiuntpcfu^'^ r/ro^s* A.s* /)t u.r Jud*^. Tliis bcwjk 
is not, and indeed was not in its own day, of any sul>stati- 
livc value as a bf»f)k of reference on its nominal subject ; 
but it exercised considerable infliicii<*e : it was (•xceediiigly 
chameferistic of the }M.ric»d and society whhli pr(»duccd it, 
and passage's of it are still worth reading. The s(;(*rc:t of 
its merits and its faults is to l»e found in the manner of 
its composition, Paynal liiniself wrote but a small part 
of it, and lie tiK>k not tln.i slighte-^t [lains to make it a lioiuo- 
geneous wtirk, Put he bonxoNcd from books and he begged 
fioni his own friends all manner of diatribes against super- 
stition ami tyrann}, often illustrated by lively aneciiote.s 
and elo«|Uent tirades, (bimm assigi\s a full third of the 
book to l.)i<lcrot, Avliich is probably an exaggeration, but 
that Diderot lia<l a great hand in it no judge of stylo 
doubt. It was published iii 177i^, and brought thcaiillna- 
many i:om[)liments, evt:n from men like Gibbcm, who should 
have kiujwn belfc'r. A new edili^ui in 17t'0 was even 
bolder. It was eoinkiuneil ami burned (20tli May 1781), 
and the author lia<l to fly the ••onnfry. Jlo returned juj*'t 
beff>ro the Pevolntion, but liaving a])]iareiitly a natural 
tcndmiry to <»[)positioii lie l)eoaine a strong loyalist. Ife 
dicfl on (ith ,\fare}i 17hb. 

No i>t In r wnrk of Ik.ynar.s iU>servi:.s iioiiee hert\ Tin? best aeconnt 
ill 1* of flu; Jlisinii'r ((,'s .//ofr:/ will lin found in Mr John 

Mork-y's hifhrut^ ViJ. ii, ehap. xv. 

IIA/J )li PI Lf. <.»i- PiAzou -niLLivO Auk, known also on 
many part-.; ot tlie. Hrilish coasts as the Marrot, Mnrre, 
Scout, Tinkt r, vv W'illoek names wliich it, liowever, shares 
with the GlumJ:^foT (vol. xi. p. ‘JtVJ), and to some extent 
Avith the PtTKFiN (sec aV)ove, j>. 10 1) a conumm sea-bird of 
the Northern Atliintie,^ res<:»rting in vast nuiiiliers to certain 
stations on rocky cliffs for the. purpose of breeding, and, 
its oliject being aeconiplisluMl, returning to dee{»er Avater-s 
for tlio rest of the year. It is tlie A/ra (<^rda of Limiauis- 
ami most modern authors, cougeneiic with tin.* (Jakk- F fiAvn 
(vol. X. i>. 78), if n(d Avifh the true Guillemots, Indw'eeu 
Avhich two forms it is iiitermevliate - differing from tho 
former in its small size and retaining the (siwer of flight, 

* Sohle^M-l ( ,\f ,/s-, (tes rinfs liitx, Criualorca, ]>. 14} !r\ ,,m1s uu ex-.niiiilc 
from -.'ipiin ; but this rmist. hi* in oiTor. 

llic word Alta is siiiijjy the [.utiuized form of this birdb cuiunion 
Tcutoiiic luiiiic, Alk'.j of wliich Auk is th« Kiijrlish inodilioAtion. 11 
must lliereforo Ik? hcbl to be the type nf the Liiinrcaii gc*nuA AlcUf 
thoii^li 8oino .systematists on imleleiisilile grouiiils htivc reiiiovrcl it 
thimoQ, making it the soln inemlier of a >renus uamrd by l..each, aftpr 
Aldrovaiidufi bk. xix, nhaj.. xlix.). ///rtwwnta— an ex- 

tmoiMinary word, that Mcems to haA'e originated in some iiiiiitako from 
the no lew extraordinary VuUctimrm, given by Iklon ( OhservaHons, 

I c. xi.) Vi the Cretan name of aome diving birvl, which certaialy 
could not have been the jiresept speciea. 
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which that presumably extinct species has lost, and from 
the latter in its ]»eciiliarly-.shapcd bill, which is vertically 
enlarged, coini>re.ssed, and deeply fuiTowed, as wxdl as in 
its elongated, Avedge shaped tail, A tine white line, run- 
ning on each side from tlie base of the culmen to the eye, 
is in the adult bird in breeding apf^arel (with a few A*ery 
rare excc]di(ins) a further obvious characterLstic. Other- 
wise tJie a]>pearam*e of all the.so birds may bo briefly 
described ii\ the same w'ord.s head, breast, and upper 
parf.s generally of a <loep glos.s^’* black, ami the loAA’er part.s 
and tip of the .secondaries of*a pure AA'hite, Avhilo the 
various changes of [dunuige dependent on age or setison 
arc uJike in all. Jii haluts the Itazoibill closely agrees 
AVI til the true Guillemots, laying its singh? egg (which is 
m>t, hoAvever, subject ti> the same amazing variety of 
coloration that is pre-eminently tlie Guillemots own) on 
the ledge.s <»f the cliffs to which it rejiairs in the breeding- 
sc*a.son, but it is saivl then as a rule to occupy higlier ele^^a- 
ti«)ns, and when not breeding to keep further out to sea. 
On the ciist side of the Atlantic the Ibizorbill has its 
stations on convenient ])arts of tlie coast from the Norlli 
Ga[»e to Pritanny, besides several in the Ikiltic, wdiile in 
AAUutei it passes much further to the southward, and is 
soiuetimea numerous in the Pay of Gibraltar, occasionally 
entering the Mediterraneau but iijijiarenti}’' nevci extending 
to the eastward of Sicily or Malta. On tin* Avest side of 
the Atlantic it biveds from 70 ' N. lat. on the? eastern shore 
of Paflin’s Pay to Cafie Fan.-wcll, ami again on tin? (‘oast 
of America from r,abrador ami Newfoundland to the Pay 
of Fundy, wliile in winter it jcachcs liong Island, (a. x.) 

HAZZT, GIA^^^^ToM(). See SomioArv. 

.PK, Isi.E OF, a Jong, low* island .‘1 miles off the coast 
of the French department of (^harente Inferieure, runs 
south-east and m>rlli-wi?st with a lu’oadth of al^out uiilt.s 
and a length of 18 miles. The north-west point (I’ointe 
des Paleiries) has u lighthouse of the first class. The 
Fertuls Pretou sejiarati's the island from the coast of La 
Vendee to tin* north, and the l*ertnis d\\ntioche from the 
Isle i»f 01en>u to tlie south. AVith a surface of 18^2r»ff 
acres, llie Isle of 1(6 has 10,370 inhabitaut.s, whose chief 
source of inc<uno is the s^ilt marshes, producing annually 
31,500 tuns of salt. The isla.ud has also a vineyard and 
corn lands, ami boasts of the e.xcelience of its tigs, ju-ars, 
and cream. Apart from the orchards it is now' Avoodles.s, 
though once covered witli forests. Oy.stei's are success- 
fully cultivated, the annual supply of these molliistrs being 
35,000,000. Tlui coast facing the Atlantic is ro<-ky and 
inhospitable, but there are numerous harb'uirs on the laml- 
w*ard side. The island seem.s once to haA^e been united 
to the continent, Avith which it is v;ill connected by a line 
of .sunken rock.s ; its existence is not mentioned Inffore 
the 8th century. Tradition says that the city of Aiitioche 
on the w'est coast \va.s destroyed the Atlantic storms, 
Avhich still constantly threaten to out tlio i.slaml in two at 
the i.sthmus (only 230 feet Avide) formed by the gulf 
called Fier d^Vrs. There are tAvo cantons - St Martin and 
Ar.s-en-ll6 — in the arrondis.seuiciit of La lioirhelle. Si 
.Martin, with a secure, harlniur, was fortified by A'auban, and 
is the depot for convicts oa their way to New Caledtmia. 

KKADE, CuAKLEfl (1814-1884), holds a high and dis- 
tinctive place among the English novelists of the tliird 
quarter of the 1 9th century. The son of an Oxfordshire 
.squire, lie was liorn at Jpsdeu in 1814, and was ediusated 
for the bar. He entered Magdalen College, Oxford, pro- . 
ceeded B.A. in 1835, Avitli a third class in claasies, was 
elected Vinerian Header in 1842, and was called to the 
bar (Lincoln's Inn) in 1843. It was compiMtLVjely late 
in hi» life that he mode hia first appearand 
but be showed at once .that be had 
laboriods apprenticesbip to the attMly pi Utemturo. 
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Ho be^n aa a dramatist, and ibis bis iirst ambition shaped 
and coloured liiB work to the end. It was his own wish 
that tho word “ dramatist should stand first in the d*!- 
scription of his occupations on his tombstone. Ho was 
dramatist first and novelist afterwards, not merely i*hrono- 
logieally but in liis aims as an author, alwfiy.s havin^i; an 
eye to stage- ertotd in scene and sitnatiou as w^ell as iji 
dialogue. dobK his first [>lay (I8o0), was but a iiKKierate 
success. Ho di<l not acliieve po[>u]arity till J85(J, when 
lie |>rotluce«l It >Wcr/’ T*.n» Jjiite. fo Mvntl^ a novel wa'itteii 
witli the purpose of refoj’ining abuses in [n isoii disci jdiiic 
and the treatuieiit of criminals, "rhe prosecution of his 
i'n»ral pnr])o.se carried liim too far for nu»st of his readers ; 
he descril»cd ])ri.sou life, with a minuteness and iidelity - 
the result of laborious .stu<lii?sof ]>lue-l.)ooks and ncAvspapers 
and personal int|iiiries which become at limes tedious and 
revolting; but tiu! j>o\ver of tlie <le.scri|»lii»ns was nmleni- 
able, ami the. interest of tiie btory, in .s|»ite of all over- 
e!alK>ration of i>aijifnl details, was profound ami thrilling. 
'The truth of .somt» of his details was challenged, and tlie 
novelist. slioW‘j<l himself a pungent conti^nersialist. Fr*»m 
first to last he dcb.ialed Jiimself witli vigour ami great 
strength (»f language ;igainst all attempts to rebut liis coii- 
tcMlions or damage Ids literary }»ro]Hity. It's Tuf> 

/,>ttr (ft Mrii'l w'as liis fir.st great sncco.-^.s, l)Ut before this 
In; lead g.iimd the iv.'ptjet of critics witli two sliortm' 
m»vi?ls, /*/ 7 If 'o/.V //./// a close study of life and 
i*liariiet{.*r behiml the sccm.:.s, and ChnsUti Jt>hnM*nu { I 
an e*.ijiialiy dose study of Scotch fisher b’jjk, an extraordi- 
nary t<tnr il*\hn‘re for the son of an Ihiglish sijuiro, whether 
wc consider the dialect or tlio skill with wlddi lie. enters 
into alien habits <.»f tlmught. He had also e.>lablishe<l his 
[•ositioii as a dramatist by writing (in c*ombiiiatifm with 
Mr Tom dsiylor) a stage \ersion of /V</ under 

the title of /</•>,>• (18:11), tJie most succe.s.sful 

and the most frer|uently reproilneed of Ids plays, bc.shles 
tlirce tint were Ic.^.s sucee.s.sful, The Cntiritr of Lf/ofis (a 
[•owerfni melodrama), T/eo ami it A/gV, and The hitoj s 

( I Si I ). Fn.mi IS.IG onwards he kept his position 
in the forcmo.st rank of contemporary novelists. Five 

minor mnels folhjwed in <|uick succession, 'The tbfnr.<r 

nj True Lnctt tievvr did Rint (1S17), .Ac/* ad 

( 1 818), yVo/ A {ffohi^>:fra/>hi/ id 77/ 1/' (ISIS), A.//v 

Me ^ L<^re Me Lfriof (ISI'J), 77/c Jhuthle Marruof*^ itr 
White Lirs Then a]»]»eared, in ISGI, what most 

critics regard as hi.s masterpiece, The CA^/s/rc ^md the 
Hearth, He had dealt wvitli tlie subject two years before 
in a short .story in Onee ft lllv/', but, .seeing its c; 4 »abiJities, 
he returned to it ami cx]>andetl it into its ]n'esent form. 
A.S a picture of manners it is broad and full ; yet amply 
as tliO novelist illustratc.s the times ho very rarely becomes 
tedious or allow.s the thrilling intcre.st of the story to lapse, 
nolurniiig from the 11th century to modern Fnglisli iite, 
he next t>n)di.ice<l another startling novel with a pur[*o.se, 
Hard Ca-di (IS(h'l), in which he .strove to direct attention 
to tlio abuses of private lunatic asylums. I'liri'o more .such 
novels, in tw'o of which at least the moral [Uirposc, though 
fully kept in vitnv, ^va.s not allowed to obstruct- the rapitl 
flow of thrilling incident, were afterwanls uiidertnkcii, 
Fold Play (18G9), in which lie expo.setl the iuhpiitics ot 
ship-knackers, and paved the w^ay for the labours u( Mr 
Plimsoll ; Put ToHraelf in hU Place (1870), in wdiich he 
grappled with the tyrannous outrages of trades -unions ; 
and A Woman-Hater (1877), in w hich lie gave a helping 
hand to the advoc-atea of womau’s righto. The Wunderiny 
Heir (1875), of which he also wrote a version for the stage, 
was aaggested by the Tichbome trial. Outoido the line of 
lhe«w moral aiid bticto produced throe 

ilmt m as psycbologioid^ iniusmuch as tliey 

elibomt©;Studleaotcha^^ Ga%tM (1866), 
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A Terrible Temptation (1871), A Simpleton (I87.*l). Tim 
first of these W'as in his own opinion the best of his novels, 
ami his own opinion wa.s probably right. Me was wrung, 
liuwever, in hi.s own concejition of Ids powers as a tlraiimtisl. 
At intervals tlinnighout his literary career he sought tv> 
gratify Jiis ^Iramatic ambition, -Idring a tlieatrc and lu- 
gagiiig a company bn* the reju'esciitalioii of his own })lay.s. 
An exami»lcof his per.sisten*?y w'as seen in tlie case i>f Foul 
Fifty. Ho wrote tliis in iSGt) in cumliinatitm wdili Mr J)i<»n 
Ik.nii-icault with a view to stage a<hq»tation. The play 
Wets mure ».>r less a failnre ; l>ut lie prtKluced another ver- 
.sion alone in 1S77, iimh r the title of A Sraffltd Fhip^ ami 
the failure was |irommmr,d. His gr<‘at^^'•-t sJiccess a.s a 
dramatist attended liis last attein|*t hritdx an adapta- 
tion of Zulu's IT Assinimod t\ product d in 1^71). At his 
death, in ISSI (I 1 ili Ai»ril) Ibiuh; left bi ldnd 1dm a c.om- 
|*h te<l m>\i’l, ^'1 Pirdiins >'/</>/, which shuvvetl nu falling 
oil* in the art «>f weaving a etmipli- ati d plut ami th visiiig 
t h r i I J ii J g .s i 1 1 1 ! 1 1 i o M s. 

It w:i..s i liarut h i istic cf Jicaflt ’s ojit n .uni <nni!i:n i\ n is.unir t’.iat 
lie a«huitU*il 1 lie jmMin frc.-ly Oi tln.'f stM ii-t.-; dt Ins Mn-llnnl nl ceai- 
|>usiti/*ij. Ifc spok*.' alMiiif liis iu In's jiidjii' ; In- iiilio- 

ilucfd Tiiniscir iiiii) on<‘ ft liis jiu\< i.s -*‘ I>r Rollc” in ,t Tr- not/' 
Tc m ptuthfi ; .'Unl l»y lii-- will In* li-tf lii.-. werkslnij. ;unl liis U' 

iff iiiatci i.il.-j opf-'ii fur inspccl inn fnr twMAf.irs nft cr lii.- «lt alh. 
It iijipc.'irs tli-it In: h.nl c'ill»‘ctn4l .-iii (-iioi'iuinis 

.'.tinly uf liiMiian imiuic. fmjji jiciMin;ij *»1is( rc.ii i*Mj, fi*.!!M 
jMpi'i's, bunks of ir.ivt.l, ).»1 IU- -1 iMuks <>f ciniimissiens ».>) iinpiiiy. tuMii 
iiii.*si;cllain.-uiis I'vnljng. V;i>t ' oI It-rt i"ii nt rmfes, /sitniigs, 

/•\tracts, g:it|ii'r*d togetinr wi.'ck by wvik iiinl yiar by year, is 
cla.-isilind ;nni jiiTanX''‘l in bug* lcdj.;i-rs ainl intlc-boeks iluly pag. -I 
.'uc-l imlcxc^l. lb* bail plsimml .1 gn:it wuilc on ‘ tin* wisdosii ami 
f<»liy of iiatioii.-s, ” di*:ijing wllli .sm bil, [mliiii id, aipi lioiufsl i«.* 
details, and it wasclm lly for Ibis tb it liis e<»lle‘ lion was ilcsliiurd, 
but ill jiassing } e foun<l ibe in itri i.ils vi ry nsefnl iis a '-lore of 
iiniib’iits a ml siiggt si ions. A i olb ildr tif l in*, kind was buuinl to 
be sy.'.b:matn‘, otberwisc bis eolb-oiion would have fallen into 
iin xtricalin^ conrusi«.ni, and Uisidi s • olb.» ti4>ii cont uns iiiany ic- 
markabb* cmaositles in elas^iln.-.itiMn and 1 abiilal imi. On tin* 
value of this metliod tbr his ai t ibcre ha> !»• 1 11 nineb disi llusion, 
the ]»n.*v.dciit opiniiui being that bis iin.aginatimi was overw In.'lnied 
and .stille.il by it. lli- Idiiiseir hlri*nmnisly luanit lined tlse eontrarv ; 
and it lun.st be admiltcil tlnit a jo\f,ri criti- s bavi* jml jigbtly 
Umler-tt»Oil tbe \w that be m.ld*.*. of bis labnj i*ni.-.ly eeileeU-il luels, 
lie did not im rely sbo\ cl tlie contents of Ins iMtc - b.iok.s into liis 
iiovcis ; tln*y sci Vi’il latln r as an atniospln*re ot livility in wliieh he 
wcu'ked, so that, lii.s m»\c!s u\re liki* pietuies |i.iint<'il in the open 
air. liis iinaginat i‘.*n 'vnrked fu ely aim.nig tbcin and was ipiii:k- 
ciu'd lalliertlian imped'd by 1 . heir siiggi.-slimis "f l liings .'?int''il to 
tbe* pur[H)str in liaiid ; iind it i.s probably to hi> elnsi* and constniil 
contact willi fact.'!, .'niingini an iinagina tino n.itnr.iJJy fertib-, that 
We i.iwe liis ni.n vi !lm;s and iiinnali baMc abiimlam of im.'idenl. 
Kvi'ii ill his no\ e!.s ut‘ cliarai ter tlmrc i.s i.o incdil. 1 1 iv** .and Liiialytie. 
stagnation : the di.*ve!'ipiiii‘nt dt l•llal■.l^ t'*r is shown tbronL’li :i rajnd 
iincc'a.sing pri.\gre.s?:ii)n iit signirnnUL l.aets, 'nii-i latudilx c.l move- 
ment w.i.s perhaps partly ‘-he result ut his draniaii'' '%lu(ii«*'-- ; it was 
]»roliabIy in wilting fvH’ the stage, that ho .banud tbe valm- of keep 
iijg the attention of his readi-rs iiiecs.santJy on tin* ab il. The. 
haiikr-niig afli-r stage etfci t, while it sav«*d him from didne .s, 
betrayed him into rough exagger.ition, e.sjtcci.dly in tii-scumic .scenes. 
Jbii. tlie gr.ivi-si; ili feei. in his work is a ib-fe' I t.f t' niper. liis vb w 
of hurmni life, cspireially of tin.* life of wouicn. i.-i Jiai.'-h, almost 
brutal ; lii.s knowledge od' frailt ii s and viei-s is 'il'iiuded wilh lepeb 
b lit force ; ami In* iiiimot, with all hi.s skill ami p'lwcr as a .>toi'y- 
tcller, bo iiiniihered among the gr. at arti.'-ls »s):i> w.irm the h<*arfc 
and help t(» impuave Iho \-ondm.‘t. luit a? a norai satirist ami 
i-astigatin-, whieh was llu* funetrf>n lie ]uofe.-.-eil o\cr and abovt* that 
of a .story-teller, lie rnKloiil)tedly dnl gt»od .ser\ i(‘e, h«.>th indirect ly 
ill his novels and directly in ids own name. (W. M.) 

IvKA I)fN( s a niark(.*t-lu\vn ami t nciciit horongli of Herk- 
sliiro, is pha.sajitly sittiatcil nu .'^lightly clcvatcfl grnuiul on 
the bank.s of tho Rctnicl, a .short distance al-ovc its junc - 
tion w'ith tho Thames, ami on hranclios <if tlio (ircat 
Wt‘.stc‘rn, Sou tli-K;is torn, and South AVcstcru Railways, 28 
miles .south-south-e-ast of Oxfonl and 3r>4 w*e.st of Lomlon 
by rail. Resides the faciliticH on the Thames there is 
water communication by the Kennet to New^bury, ami by 
the Kennet and Av’on Canal to the Severn. The Thatnes 
to crossed by cue bridge and the Konnet by three. The 
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town id Well with wide ami regular streets and 

many gof«l villas in the siibiirlxs. Of the inagnilieent 
HenedL(!tine al*boy founded in IJ’Jl by King Henry J., 
i>rigjntilly one of the lUreo wealtldest in England, all Unit 
now remains is a mass of ruins (with the exception of the 
gateway, whieJi was icstored in I SGI ajnl is now (utrefiilly 
preserved), a portion of tlie great Ijall (in whicli several 
pnrliamenls have been held), and the bnindalion of the 
N(jrman agsidal ehapi l. Henry L, who died at llonen, 
was buried within its jnveincts ; but liLs moiiununit was 
destioye<l in th .■ time of Kdwar*.! VI.; and John of (Jaunt 
was married there to Ulaneljc of Ijaiu-astLT in \W 

Henry 1 111. it was converUtd into a ]>alaee, which birmed 
the ocea-sional rcsidem'o of .snbse.qLuait sovereigjis until it.< 
<lesl vnetivni during the (’yomwellian wars. Of other oitl 
f^eclesiastical bnihliiigs of special interest the. |)rin(apal are 
Orey friars’ chnivli, completed about l.’H l, formerly the 
ohnrcjh of ( Ireyfriars’ inonastery, but after the di.ssulntion 
n.s^ snecessively as a town hall, a worklnaise, and a jail, 
uhtil it wa.s restored to its original use in I I ; St Marv's 
r^hurcli, relaiilt, aecording (o (\nmlen, in from tlie 

ruins a nunnery founded by l^lfrida to e\[»iatc the 
innnlcr t)f her step^^on (Kdward the Maityr) ; the church 
of »St Lawrence, originally N'S-man, but rebuilt in tlie 

1 r>rii cell! my in the J^^irly English .style, Cfaitaining some 

interesting bra^.'^i s ; and the chiindi of St (Jile.s, »‘f mixed 
arehitt'cluri*, wliidi was se\crily damaged during the 
(.'iv>mwx* Ilian wars. At the free gramniar-s<djool, fouiidetl 
ill 1 I jo, Arehbislio[> Laud re(■ei^ed Ids education, and lio 
afterwarcls became a generous bemtVudor to it. The 
scliool was removed in 1S71 to muv bnihiing.s surrounded 
by 1 ’i acres of ground. Other i.:ducational foniidation.s 
are tlm Kcndriik •^ehools (IGlH), the bine coat sidiool 
(IGoti), and the gieeii eoat schex-d for girls (1770). d'hti 
vaviou.s almsli(»uses wi’re consolidated into one building in 
ISGn. Among the. modern strnctnrcs are liar mnnici]>al 
bnihling.s (in the lienais.sam-e style, creeled in liitTO and 
enlarged in eoniainlng a large concert room, a free 

libmry, .^cliools tor sriejc.-c ami art, and a mnstaim), the <*orn 
c.xchange, the as.si/i* coin Is, the athemenm, the ro>al Albert 
liall, the m.isonic hall, the workhoii.ax and tin', ro^'al l»erk 
shire hf».‘jpi{al. Tin: l<ovn has a large tnido in corn and agri 
cnitnral ]»rodnee ,* ami, in ad^lition an cxleii.sice biscuit 
luanufactoi-y wliii'h employs over dOOO liand.s, it ])o.s.sesscs 
ill *n - w«.»rk.^, irv*M toumh ics, engine work,s, aiul brewandcs. 
At 1 joining the town an* exten.-^ive sired nnr.series covering 
about I U.(M>0 acre.s 'Die popnIali(»ii f»f llie. boioiigli (area, 

2 I acri .s) in 1 .‘<7 1 was .'ij.’l- I, and in I SSI it w'a.s 42,051. 

'riu- uii'^iu I*!‘ lie- l.iwii is ilnul.tfnl ; hnt Ui aUiiigimivt h;nc been 

o of .-.oiiu- iiupo! i.iin I* when thi* l>nMi s in sjt Imuight their 
tvar ships iiji tin- 'llf.iiu' S us i.iv ns the Ki iiiiet ainl iicnli- Ihe town 
for some liini'. lluii In udijuni ti i s. It was hurtu'd liy Swevu iu 
icon. In Ilf the. n.oiie oi enrs us li.el vnges. A new tind 

stiong c.isile was here liy Sirplien, win* li v\as destroviid l»y 

JIcnry 11. In the vnufessors and stiiiU-nts of Oxford in ado a 

t\ni]*oriiry ivtrcat to Iveadnig. owing n» a <|n:nr<'l wilh King .John. 
Fioin the FUli to the 16th ci iiImiv ]iarli;inn iits were fVl•^pn•nt!y 
In.dtl ill llie town, and in ito.* Mie!i:ndinas ti-nn of IC.of, j dv 
cii'.irts w’ein tiansfened to it. on account of liie pieAuhnic**? of 1h * 
phigiie in J,on«Ioii. Jn JGKJ it sniTianlcrcd to tho Parliaincnl.irv 
forces nndcr lint carl of J‘-sse\, ainl .sul>.svi]nentlv was inore than 
oin e, oei-npied hy the, iival aniiios. Tt is a iKirongh hy ))rcscription 
and I'reeivi'd «'hait.i‘rs ,'onl grants from Henry III. and suliserjintiit. 
RetYert'igns. It h.ns lelnrin'd niemhei-s to pariiainont from the ti‘hl 
of Edward 1. ; the nniiihcr wa.s rodnciMl from two to one in 18^5. 
Hy thi: Miniieipd Act of 1838 it wvi.s divided into thrisi wards 
govorned hy a mayor, .six aldermen, and ciglitoeu comicillors. 

READlXCl, a city of the irniioil 8tatc«, capital of 
Berks einmty, rennsylvania, on the east hank of the 
Schuylkill river, and on the Schuylkill and Union Canals, 
58 miles north-west of riiiladelphia at the intersection of 
some fourteen railway lines, representing eight different, 
coinimnics. It occupies an elevated and healthy positiop 


on a ]dain that gradually rises towards an amphithealro 
of hills, inclmling Penn’s Mount on the cast and Nevensink 
Mountaiii on the .sontli. The plan i.s extremely regular 
aiul tlie i»rinciprd streets cros.s at Penn Stjuare, tlie biisiiiesa 
centre of the city. An abundant supply of excellent 
water helps to keeji the wliole place sweet and trlean. 
C Vm.spiciioii.s buihiiijgs are- the conrt-liouso, the city-hall, 
Trinity dinrch (Lutheran), Lhrmt (!'hnrch (K]»iscopal), the 
opera -hou.st', Mishler’s academy of music, and the railway 
.shititiij. Besides a very ex ten. '^ive ami ^a^ic<l mamifacLure 
of iron ami iron wares from sttaiU'boilers down to nails, 
lieading canii^s on distilling, tanning, cotton- weaving, 
cigar- rolling, pa])cr- making, and many other industries, 
and is the .“^cat of extensive macliiiie-shojis of the Jdiil- 
atlclpJiia and Beading jhiilroml. 'I'lic |iopulation- in 

1800, 17»,7 IH in liSr>0, 53,l)o0 in 1870, and 13,278 in 
1 SSO is largely of ( Jennan origin ; aiul in 1883 one out 
of its five daily uewsp:i[«er.s and six out of it.s eleven 
\vecklie.s were in (i‘orman, 

l...’ud uul in 17 tS l>y Lhmna.s and Kiclnird !’« nn, Ri adiiig icn ivod 
incei]»oi-alion ns a bi>reugh in 1783, and was made a city in 1817. 

BKALHIO, a town and hai’bonr on the Pacific t‘oast f)r 
Nicaragua, situated in the neigh bomlu. ml of 12" 28' N. 
lat. Tlie haiLonr is s]»acions and well .shelteiLal, and 
altogether the lust which Nicaragua ]»os.sesses on that 
coa.st ; it is piotei ted by a pimin.sula and two cunsiilcraMc 
islands, (^irdou and Assornuloro.s or (.VainO.x 33ie. town 
lic.s 9 inilo.s inland, and ns u port is sn[>crseded by 

tlic new l(.»wu of Luriiito, founded about 1819, and since 
IcSSl connected with i.coirand the inlt.nior by a railway. 
Bealejo was the terminus adopted by Ik'dfoid I’iin for his 
.scheme of an intci-oceauic canal ; but the route actually 
sanctioned reaclic.s the I’uast td’ the Bacifio at ]Jrit».», some 
distance to Hu; .south. 

BE.\.L KS^rAldv. The land law' of England and of 
count ru;s whoso law is based npini that of .Vhigland stands 
ill a jmcnliar i>osTtioii, whicli can be undeistouil only 1/y an 
outline of its history. 

I/isforf/.- -S\U'h terms as “foe’’ or “ homngi; ” carry ns 
far back into feudal linu's. Bight.s of common and di.s- 
tres.s are ba.-icd n|K»n still older institutions, forming the 
vx*ry basis of primitive law\ The conception of tenure 
is the most fumlaiiuutal ground of di.slinction between 
real and jiersonal estate, the former only lioing strietly tn- 
tilled to the name of estate (see Est.ite). The iIivi.sion 
into real and }H;r: onal is coincident to a great extent with 
that into immovable ami niovaV>lc, generally nsc<l by 
.sy.steiiis of law fonmled on the Boiiian (.see Personae 
K.st\Th). That it is not entirely coincident is due to 
the innueiice tif the jioman lasv iU^df. TJio Creeks and 
the Boinaii.s of the republic were cs.sentially nations of 
c.itizeii.s ; tJie 'iViitons wine e.s.sentially a nation of land 
fc4k ; the Bc»man empire bridged the gulf between the two. 
It is probable that tJje Englis^h land law- was jn-iKluced by 
the action of the p<*licy adopted in the low'cr cm[)ire, 
finally developed into fendali.sin, upon the [ncviously ex 
i.sliiig conr.se of Teutonic custom (see Et’.roALi.sM). Tt is 
! .snllii-icnt to say here that the distinguishing features of 
the Teutonic .system wa;i*e enjoyment in common and the 
absence of private owiier.shij), except to a limited extent. 

^ 'rhe hi.st<)ry of the development of the old Kngli.sli land 
law' before the Contjnest Avill be found under England and 
Land. Its principal features, stated os shortly as possible^ 
were (1) liberty of alienation, cither by will or uifer vii'oa^ 
of such land us could be alienated, chiefly, if not entirely, 
bocland, subject always to the limits Axed by the ; (2) 
publicity of transfer by enrolment in the sb ire book pr 
cliurch bpok ; (3) equal partition of the estate of <V decoftaec 
axnong the sons, and failmg sona^f^ 

(4) ciittiiraitiipQ to a great extent ; 
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degrees o£ serfdom, owing money or labour rents ; (r>) [ eitlier military Umiire, called also teiiuro in kiiiirht sovvice 
•variety of custom, tending to become uniform, through or rhivalrv (including Ixirony, the liighest teiiiuo known to 
tlie application of the same i^rinciples in the local courts ; ilu*. law, grand sorjeunty anil the s])ecial forms of cscnagi*, 
(G) subjection of land to the t 7 'ino(/<( necf'^sUas^ a burden caslle-giianl, coinage, and otJiers), or socage (including 
imposed for the purpose of defence of tlie realm. The burgage and petit scrjt'anty), or frankaJinoign (Jihtra 
rudiments of the conceptions of tenure and of the crown 7 itnHt/na) or divine scrvicij, by whicli ecclesiastical corjuua^ 
as lord paramount were found in the old hlnglisli systeiii, tions gcin:ridly held tlicii* land.’ I'hc non-free inhaldtauts 
and lienlaud was an antici]>ation of the. limited interests were in l)onu sday P>ook s^rri, rofai'ii, or hnrdiirii, later 
which afterwards became of siudi iuiportanc.e.^ The eon- n>ifivi <n- rlUnni^ tlie last name being a|»]dn;(l to )K)tli frei^ 
nexiou of political i>rivileges with tlie owm-rshij> of laial men and senfs. All those were in a more or less dei)endent 
is not j)eculiar to the pro Ooinpiest or any othtir ]>criod. coinlition. 11ie fn‘e tfun res all exist at tlie j>resf'nt day, 
It runs through the whole, of Knglisli history. Originally I though, as will jtppear later, tin? military t« nnres Inive 
all freeholders seem to liave voted in liie county court, j slirnidv inb.» tlnj unimportant and exrei*t if»niil tonure of 
Filially the Heform A(rt.s of this century, liowever they grainl seijeanly. 'riie. noji-lret* tenures are to a certain 
may have lowered the ipialification, still rtrtpiire (cM.-et»t j extent re[»reseiited by (.'oi*n imLO (7.'. ). 'the mo;-,f iiii~ 
in the case of the indver.sity vote) the vote to be ilerivcd i portani diUeixiiet; lu-twreii the mililarvaud sfieagr- tmiures 
from an interest in land. No amount of eousols will give | was the, mode e«f desei nt. WJietln r or n* a .1 b udal benelico 
a vote at a jiarliameiitary election. A qualification from was originally hereditary, it had certainly become so at the 
land is also necessary in the casC of sherill', justices of the time id the (Vmqiiest, and it dcseended the eldest .son. 
peace, and other jinblic oflicials. 'Hiis ap]died at once in Knglaiid ti» Jarnl held by military 

The elements of feudaJi.siii so far existed in Englaml service as far as regarded the capital tief. 'J'he rleseent 

under the Anglo Sa.x on and Ijanisli kings as to make it of lands or lands other tlian tlie. capital tief lor 

easy to introduce it in frdl at the Norman ('oiiqiie.'^t. .•sometime followed the old ]»re ( ‘oinpiest rule of descent. 

Feudalism was not so much a <listiiiet and .sei>arate creation, j 'I’lms in the so-called ‘M.aws of Henry I. the lands other 

de.v(‘Io)»ed at oncii in its maturity, as a collectiou of iustitu than the lapital tief, ami in (ilaiivill, who wrote in tin? 

tions whose origin was to be found in uncoiiiieetcd .sources, time of Henry II., sorago lands, if anciently |>Mrtible 
What the Norman (Vmquost did was not to cliangc* all {itnfi»fv{lt(A dlrlsfun), wen* divided among all the siuis 
at once allodial into feudal teniin*, but to complete the equally. Ihit by tlie lime of bractou (Henry 111.) tin? 
association of territoi ial w ith p(.*rsonal de]»endence in a course of ch-.sr.*ent of lands liehl by military si i n i\-(r had .so 

stall! of society already ]»roiiared for it.*' “ N idle lerre . •sans far ]irevailed that, though it was a question i>f fact 

seigneur ” was one of the fundamental axioms of feudalism, whether the laml was ])ai ! ibir* or not, if there W’sis no 
There might bo any number of infeudations and sul»in- eAnlem.-ii either way deseent to ll»e elde.st .son was pre- 
feaidatiuns to mesne lords, but the eluiin of seigniory was sumed. Jtelies of the old custom still leiiiaiu in the case 

com|dete, dei»ending in the last re.surt upon the king as [ e»f gavelkind (see below’). military tenant was sub- 

lord ])avamouiit. ijaud w’as not owned by free owners j ject to the feinlal incidents, from whieli the tenant in 
owing only ueces.sary militia duties to the state, but was ! .socage wa.s exeiiqd. These inei«lenls, e.specijdly wardship 
liehl of the king by military service of a far more onerous I .and marriage, were often of a Nerv (»[*j‘ressive nature, 
nature. The folklaiid became the king’s land ; the soldier Alienation of lands by w ill, except in a few favoured 
was a landowner in.stead of the landow'uer being a soldier, ilistrict.s, became imp«».Hsib]e : alieiiatimi Inttr nrott was 
Free owners tended to become tenants of the lord, the re.<ruiiKd in one (lireeti<»n in the inten ^t.s of tin? heir, in 
township to be lo.st in the manor.'* The common laml another in the interests of the lord. At 1 lie time of (.'Ian 
became in law the wa.ste of the manor, its euj(»vment rest- vill a tenant Innl a greater poMci- of alioiiMtion omm* land 
ing upon ii presumed grant by the lonl. On the other whicli he had [uirchastsl (A /v f tc y/z/VAi/r/) liian over land 
hand, the wliolc of England did not bt!com(3 manorial ; the whicli he had inherited. Jhit l.y the time of Ihactmi the 
contlict between the toNvnship and the manor resulted in a heir had ceased to luiNeany interest in either kiml of land, 
compromise, the rc.sult of which affects English tenure to The lords were mori! suc<'e.s.sfrd. It was enacted by' Magna 
this day. lhititwasacompromi.se much to the advantage Cliarta that a free man .shonld not give or .sell so much of 
of the privileged class, for in England more than in any his land as to leave an amount insullicicnt to pcrl'miu hi.s 
other country the land ItiW" is the law of the nobility ami .servic es to his lord. Tu spite of ihi.s pro\ i^ion, the rights 
not of the pcojde. One reason of this is tliat, a.s England of the lords were continually diinini.'^hed by Mibinfendation 
w^as never so eonipletoly feudalized as were some of the until the pas.sing ol the Statute of Aliena 

t.^oiitincutal states, the Imrden of feudalism Avas not so ion by a tenant in cliief of the. crown without licci 
severely felt, and has led to less agitation for reform. wa.s a ground of forfeiture until 1 tklw. 11 1. st. l.\ c. 

The land forfeited to the (Jomiueror \Viis regranted l»y by wliiih a fine was substituted. 1die mode.-; of <*on- 
liiiu to be held by military service due to the king, not vijyance at this time were only two, fcolVment witli lisery 
to the ine.sne lord as in Continental feudali.sm. in lOSG of seisin for corporeal lieieilitamenls, gj;mt for iiicfuporeal 
at the council of Salisbury all the landholders .SAvore fealty hereditaincnts. Livery i»f .sei.'iiii, tliongli jnddic, was not 
to the crowm. In tlie full vigour of feudalism the inhabit- otfieially reconled like the old JhiglisJi f ran. sfer of property 
ants of England AA^ere either five or not five. The free The influenee of lociil custom njmn the laml law' must have 

inhabitants held their lauds cither by free tenure iKM'omo weakened after the circuit.s of the judges of the 

taiemenlumy frank tenement) or by a tenure AA’hich was King’.s Court Averc csi a blislud by Henry 1*L .1 nrisdiclion 

originally that of a non-froe inhabitant, but attaidied to over litigation touclung the freehold was taken away from 
land in the possession of a free man. .Frank tenement Ava.s the lords’ courl-s by lo lUc. If. c. 12. 

' r;iireT»i;ri:a7,u)t 1 ., S«™7T.7»i..i Deumark. A iu-'f . 

U Still In Germany, in I)enmark. assumed its present aspect by the reign of 

* The relation of vassalage, originally personal, bocame annexful Henry III. The changes Avhich hiiA O been mailo since 
to tbo tonv^.pf land'' (Palgnive, Uise a?i4i Ptvtjress qf tfie KnijlUh that date have been cliiefly due to the action i»f equily 

vol. L p, 5015}. 1 - — 

* it liJ -a dlapdted^^ whether the manor orgauizatipn existed * Frankalmoign was not always reganled ns a di-stinct tenure. Tims 

hefm' the Oonqhasi ; full devalopineQt seems to have been 1 Littleton (8 118) says that aU that U not teuiirc in chivalry is tenure 

latsW .thaii tliat eVeni 1 in socage. 

XX. . 39 
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and legirtlatioii, tlie Jattcr soiiietiincw hiteqireted the 
court:* in a manner very difterent fn»iji the intention of 
[»arliamont. The most iinportant intiueuee of equity ha» 
been cx<Tc*iKo<l in Atoino v<ni (7.*’-) and trusts (see Tiiust), 
in the doctrine (»t sjnu itic perfonnance of contracts con- 
ccrniiig rt^al estate, and in relief from forfeiture for breach 
of covc.iuuil. As Im leL-d-^lation, it is impossible in tills place 
to d(.» more than diivcr attention to tlic main jn’ovlsioiis of 
tlie principal .^tat utt-s ainon^ the mass of those which from 
Marina (Muiita doxMiwards liavo dealt witli real estate. 

/*( t! HiiiaU: I.('{pd^xlinn,— 'X\\Q. reign of Kdwanl 
I. is notahle l\a' three leading statutes which arc still law, 
all passed in the interests of the sui»eri<»r h>nls. 'J'he 
Statute of .Mintmain (7 l*Mw. J. st. i2, c. l.*l) is the tirst of j 
a hmg series di reefed against the acquisition <‘f l:unl by ^ 
i cligioiis and cliai itablc corporations (.setJ (_hi a m riEs). I’fie 
stntute /Af Duais (JomUiinnulihyjni {\\\ Kdw. I. c. l)|j»rhade 
the alienation of ( stat«-s granted to a Jiuui and the Jieirs 
of his body, which iMd'ore the statute became on the birlli 
of an lieir at once alienable (except in tlie. case of gifts in 
frankinarriage), and so tlie lord lost Ins escheat. I'or the 
mode in whieli the statnle was practically dffeated and 
estates tail in their modern foiin created .sn* Entail. 
The statute (IS Ivhv', 1. c. I) preserved 

tliose riglds t»f the lords which were u|i to that time .sub- 
ject to hi! did\ate<l l»y suhinfeudai Ion, hy enacting that in | 
any alienal inn i.‘f lands the alienee sln»uhl hohl them of 
tlic same hu‘<l of tin? fee as the ulienorJ Sin(!e 1 *JOO it 
has been inijMt.ssibh? to create an estate in fee simple to l.»c. ^ 
liehl of a mesne lorfl, i.*r t(j reserNe a. rent upon a grant <>1 ; 
an estate in fire (nrdess in the form of a rent ehargir), or to j 
create a lUiW niainu'. 1'Jie statute, however, does not bind 
the crown, 'fhe |»r;u tical eflect of tlie statute was to make 
the IransfiT i»f land thein eforward nnae of a irommeri'inl 
and loss of a feinhil transairlion. 'I'lie writ of dnjit was 
irUroilniasl by t lie Statute of Wc.'^Uniiirttev ll. in as a 

creditors renn?dy i>\er real estate. It has, however, been 
considerably modified by Mil>s(spient legisla.ti»:»n. Erom 
liiDO to the leigii of Henry VIII, there is no statute i»r 
the first importance dealing with real estate, 'riie reign 
of Henry VllL, like tlie n ign i‘f Etiwaril L, is signali/eil 
by three Acts, the (tfects i>f whiidi continue to this tlay. 
The one whicli has had the most lasting influence in law 
is the Statute of l^ses, -7 Iferi. \’I.1I. c. 10 (see Convka'- 
ANi'iNi.', Tim^si). 'i'he Statute of Cscs was inti iiiled to 
] provide ngaiii>t sec re -y of sales of land, and as a nece.ssary 
sequel to it an A<’t of the- same year (*J7 Hen. Till. c. ItJ) 
enact cil that all bargains a.n<l sales f.»f la ml .sliould be duly 
onrolh d (sre 'Im.k). 1 bargain and sale was a form of equi- 

table traiisfir which had for some ]»nrposr-.s .siipersialed 
the common law feoH’ment, Tl apjilied imly to c.stales 
of inlieritiuice ami not to terms of ycar.-^. The mifore.sci-ii 
eileet of 27 ll(.‘n, VIII. c. Hi wa.s to establish a.s tiio 
i)rdinary form of conveyance until IS41 tin? couveyanee 
V)y Iea.se and release. I'.ses having beiHune legal estate 
by the Stature of H.se.s, and therefore no hmger devis- 
able, 'A2 Hom. ah II. e. 1 (exjilained by 3f and tV) Hen. 
A^Itf, r. a) wa.s jaissed to renuily tliis iniM)nveiiience. 
It is still law as to wdlls made before IS3.S (see Will)- 
In the reign of J’'lizabeth the Acts of 1 3 Eliz. c. 5 and 
27 Eli/, c. 4 avoiiled fraudulent ciuiveyanccs as again>:t 
all parties and voluntary convoy a jice-s as againat subse- 
ipient puriliasi rs f(»r valuable consideration. h^rly in 
the reign of Charles TI. tlie Act of 1661 (12 Car. 11, 
c, 24) turned all the femlal tenures (wdth the exception 

^ Ti'iiauts ill cliiol xji tho thrown wvre lliiLlo tp a fiiui on alienation 
until 12 Oar. IT. c. 24. 

Frrnn the reign of Edward IV, at lutc«t up to the Pinea and Ue- 
t:overic.s Act of 1823 finea aud recoveries were also recognized aa a 
iKiftius of couveyauce. Th«-y are .so regarded in the Statute of Uaeii, 
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of frankalmoign and grand serjeanty) into tenure by free 
and coiiinion socage and abi.>lished the feudal incidents 
The Statute of Frauds .(29 Car. II. c. 3) contained pro- 
visioas that certain leases and assignments, and that all 
agrcciiienl.s and tru.sts relating to land, .sliould be in WTitiiig 
(see Eii.\i.n»). The land registries of Middlesex and York- 
shire date from the reign of Anne (see Heoistu.vtion) 
Devi.ses of land for charitnV>le purposes were forbidden by 
the Mortmain Act (9 Ceo. II. c. 36). In the next reign 
the tir-it general Inclosnre Act was ]>as.sed, 41 (3eo. III. 
c. 109 (see CoM.MoNs). In the reign of AVHlliam IV. wei-e 
i»a.ssud tlie Pri;scTi|)lion, LLmitalion, and Tithe C'omiiiuta- 
tion Acts (see Puiiscirin ion. Limitation, Tithes) ; fines 
ami recoveries we.re abolished and simpler modes of con- 
vfvam e .substituted by 3 and 1 Will. IV. c. 74 ; and the 
laws of inheritance and dower were amended l^y 3 and 
4 AVill. IV. Ci\ 107), 106 (.see Imikuitanok, 1H'sh.\nd 
A.NO Wife). In the reign <4 Victoria there. ha.s lu;en a vast 
mass of legi.slation dealing with real e.stale in almost every 
4fim-eival.»le a.spect. At the iniiuediate begiiiiuiig of the 
reign .stands the Wills Act (see Will). Tlie transiei* <»f 
real estate lias been sim]>lilied by 8 and 9 Viet. e. 106 
and l>y tlio Conveyancing Acts of 1881 and 1882 (.see 
below). Additional ]‘Owers of dealing with settled e.stales 
were given ly the Settled hlstates Act, I806, later by the 
Settle<l K.state.s Aet, 1877, and the Settleil Land Act, 
IS82 (see Se'I'TLEMENt). Succession duty was levietl for 
the iirst time on freehold.s in 1803. I'he slrictno.s.s of tin*. 
Mortmain Act has Ixa n relaxed in favour of gifts and sales 
to pnlilie inslitiilion.s of Naiituis kimls, such as .schools, 

] Kirks, and museums. Tlie period »>f 1 imitation has 
l>een .slinrtened for most ]uirj)(>.ses fnmi twenty to twclvi 
years by the Ileal Property Liniitution Aet, 1874 (see 
I..iMiTAi’ioN). Several .\i’ts have been |>assed dealing with 
the eiifraneliisement ami irominntation of eo[iyholds nml 
tile preservation of commons and open s]»aces (see Co.M- 
.\ToN.s, I^iPVIiold). The Naturalization Act, 1870(33 and 
34 Viet. c. I I), enables aliens to hold and transfer land in 
Jhiglaiid. The Eelony Aet, 1870 (33 ami 34 \'ict. e. 23), 

al>oji.sliud forfeiture of real estate on eomiclion for felon\\ 
The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883 (46 and 17 Viet. c. 
61), gives the tenant of a tenancy witliin the Aet a general 
j right tti compi nsiition for imp»rovemerit.s, .substitutes 
year'.s notice to ipiit for the .six inonth.s’ noticf? previoiLsly 
neee.ssary, enlarges the tenanfs riglit to fixtures, ami limits 
distrcs.s lo a year’s rent. My 47 and 48 Viet. c. 71 the 
law' of escheat i.s extended to incorporeal lieredilameiits 
ami equitable e.states. Among other subjects which have 
been d«.?alt with by recent legi.slation may be mentioned Rk- 
oisTKATioN, MoinxiAoif:, Paktition Kxoambion, Eixtuhes 
(77./’/'.), taking of land in execution, declaration of title, 
and a|»portionment. Not a year jia-sses in which the Jaml 
hiAV is not altered to a greater or less degree. Pills have 
Ix'.en introduced w'itJiin recent years, but hitherto iiri.sncces.s- 
fidly, for amending the law by the a.'<similation of the suc- 
cession to real and jversomil estate, and for the compulsory 
eiifranehiscinent of leosehohls. 

PiamI rslate at tin*. pro.«<i!nt day is either legal or ciiuit^ihhN a differ- 
eiietj otsting inaiidy upon liistfuioal gioiinda (see Egi'iTV, Tkcst). 
The tulloNving ()V».sorva{ions apjily in general to both kinds of estate. 
I’he usual elassilieatioii of intfre.sts in real estate, regards either the 
extent, the time, or the inode of enjoyment. The division accord- 
ing lo the exff nt is lu the. first iu.stam*o into corporeal ami intioiT>oreal 
heroditauieiits, a division biscd ujx>ii the Roman law diviafou of 
res into corponiles aiul inatr^onUcs^ ami of»en to the Hame objection,, 
tlmt it ia unscicntitic ns co-ordiiiating subjects of rights with tho 
rights lliuin-selves.® Corporeal he reditu in outs, »}» HlacIcBtoi^, 
“cofisist of MiK.'h ns affect the sensea, ouch as may bo oeeu ami 
handleil by tho body ; incorporeal are not the ohjjicte 
can neither be aeon nor handled, are creatures ^ and 

’ lu spite of objoetton the divlsibu is adoptedls^ttlie 1«|gi4tatia%| 

•ee, fbr inotaaco,. 47.aiid .48 VioL Oi .7b' ■ -a 
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oxLst only in contemplnl ioiL ’* rorT>orc;il hercditainoiitA aro all 
iie(;t»H.Mtuily hvehulcl an intcifst in Jaiul less tlmn tVeelioKl, siirli 
as a term of years, ia personalty only. There wa-s no room for sueh 
ail interest iii the feiulul ^i*adaV.iou of*tenm’«^ ; it was regardeil as u 
iiKii'e. f^irsoiial contract and wa.s iinnjmhle of the iin-idents of tenure. 
Hy the Convoy;njcin;Lf Act, 1 S 81 (44 ami 45 Viet. c. 41 , s. Oo), the 
icsidm* of .1 lou^' ti^rni of years may iu certain cases he culart^cd 
into tile rcc-.sini])Io.. A copyhold is in strict, law only a l«*iiaiicy 
at the will of the lord (see (.^oi*viiolij). Estates of freehold are 
either estati^s for life, or in fee (called also estate.s *>f inheritance), 
the latter l;*ojn^< in fee-tail or in f«;e-siiiiple. An estate for life may 
he ^-itlier fur the life of tln‘ tenant or for the life of amilh<*r person, 
tin; latter calle.d ail estate /firr (mtrr vie. The former kiml of 
oslati* im liidiis estates of dower uiid < urtesY (see Hi sfiani) and 
AVikk). All estate in fee i.s c.-illeil a fi*e .siiiifily, an o*‘vioii 3 si^i^ii <d‘ 
its feiid.il ori^^in. Kslales tail are '‘ither j;eijei*al or KjM<;ial, Iho | 
laLtfr heinL' in tail male or (raiely) in tail female, 'rhere ni.ay als*^ 
he a <iiiasi'culail of .in estaie y>///’ onlre vie (se»^ Kni aii.). An 
rstale. in liw-sirnple is the hjVL'e^t estate known to English law. 
ffs «>ril inary ineident.s art; an oatli <if fealty (never exactctl), 
I’scHr.AT (v-r. ), ami (in a iminor) suit t.d* the coui l. l»:irtui, .siul 
iH.iMsionilly a smatl <|uit-reiit and ndief. All these are obviously 
relit s tif‘ I lie onee iinport.'iiiL feudal im itlcnts* Im-m jiorcal luaedifa- 
nients eon.-^isi. eliietly, if not m holly, of ii,u;lit.s in o! irn.t .nttln. 4 'hey 
are dividi^d liy Mr .lo.slnia Williams (AVo/ Profterfif. j»t. il, ; info ( 1 ) 
reversions, remaimh'is, and exts-utory iiitt-rests, ( 2 ) lienMlit.:inu*nts 
pnnriy ineoi iioioal, tin; last, hr-iii;^ eit her a[>[>eiiiLanf , ajipiirtciiaiit , or 
in ^^ro.s.>. E.xaniph s are profit.s «/ pr> mire (siich as ri^liTs of eoininon;, 
casemt-nUs (siu'h as ri^^lits of way ),“ .seiioiiiiiit's, owsons, iviils, 
tillu s. lilies of lioiioiir, othfe.s, franohises. Jlelore ISi.'i i*orporeal 
h(‘r« «lil:tmeiits wtue said to lie in livery, ine<unoreal in I'lant. Ihit 
hy vS anil 1 ) Viet. c. s. 2 , ;i!l corporeal neivtlitainent.s an*, as 

|■^;;^a.n!s the eoiiveyaiiee r>f the iiniiu*diali' freehold thi'reof, to he 
ile. rned to lie ill grant as well as in livery. M'ith r«gard to the 
timr of enjoy nn nt, aie l ilher iu possession or in ex[iet.tani y, 

that is, in reversion <»r n ni.-aiitler «..r <'Xeeutory intensts 'see 
liK.M With regard to tin*. of i n joyinent, c.^tates art; 

either jiiinr, in eomiiion, in f:opan;enary, or in .severalty. 

A'.if 'Ve n n re.'t.- It lias h<;(‘n .already .‘•tated that then* aio 

still to he found surviN'al.s of tlie old pre-(.\uupiesr en.stoniary law. 
d'liey :ne I’oiiml l>oth in 1 h<; tenure and In tlie < t))i veyama' of land. 
The only enstoins of wliii.h jmlieial iirdiee is taken are ( 1 a vki.kinu 
i7.r.)jvud liolJoVoM- 1 ‘Ntsi.Tsn o/.r.\ .\ iiv oilier lorn I enstoins, as in 

manors, must Ito ]>roved hy evideiu e. 'riu* t<amrc.s of frankalnioign 
and grand serjeanly were spceiully pniseiaed hy 12 Car. 11 . <.*. 21 . 
'renure in fi inls.ilinoigii l.s tlie ne.an'st api'roaeii in English law to 
ahsolati' owiieiship. An e.stato iu frankalimiign lia.s no ineidi iit.s, 
as it i.s held .simply hy ilivine, service and is n<»t snhjeet to escheat. 
All t* jinn >, in franka linojgn miiel, iexu'ejit nlieiv er^ ated l»y the 
crown) h * ohhn' tli.ni (Jnid. Einph>n^. Tlie tennn*. of grand scrje.aniy 
is the hohling of laiid.s hy doing a personal servie<‘ to tlu* king, as 
e-irryiiig Iiis haniier or .swonl. IVtit siujeanty louNists in tlie p.iy- 
inent to th»i king yearly of a how, s\N<.ird, tlagger, or sucli other 
.sin ill things belonging to w;»r ( J.ittleion, 1 a!*;. It is in etfeel .so< age. 

Title. 'riiLs is tin; n line given to the nioile of ac‘juisitlon of 
rights over rt*;il c.sl-ite. Title may arise cither hy alienation, 
voliiiitai Y or in^■olunlary, or hy sms e.ssion. Nhduntaiy alien.alion 
is cither i tiler vivos or hy will. The former hram*li i>. practically 
.synonymous with conveyance, wherhi.;r hy way of sah;, .settlement, 
iiiort.g;ige, or otherwise. As r\ giuienil rule .-ilieiiatioii of real estate 
iitler vivif'i must he h}' dc«.*il since 8 and f* Viet. c. .lOd. Since tJnil 
Aet a deed of gr.aiit has sn|»er.sedetl the old forms of feoffment aiiil 
least; and relea.se. ('<msitieral)le. alte-nitions in the diieeiion of 
sliortiiess and .simplicity havo hceri mmh; in the law of ti.-insfer of 
real estate hy the Conveyancing Acts, 18 .S 1 , 1882 »,44 and Ja Viet, 
c. 41 , 45 and 4^1 Viet. c.. 3 l>). The word “grant*' i.s no lungiu* 
iieee.ssiiry for a conveyance, imr are tho old words of liniitatioh 
“ lii;ir.s ” ami “heir.s of the body.*' It is sullieimit to u.sc the words 
“ iu fee^simple,'* “ iu tail,” **in hail male,” “in tail female.” Many 
provisions usually inserted in viee.tls. sudi ;is covenanl.s for title hy 
a hciiclieial owner and powers of appuintiiicnt of new trustee.s, 
ohtfiin staint<»ry sanction. iMirins of inortg.age, eonvu*yaiice, and 
seLthirmuit are :ij»|>oiided to tho Act. The Solieitor-s* Remuneration 
Aot, 1 S 81 (41 ainl 45 Viet. c. 4 4 ), wa.s p.is.scd as a ncce.‘*.sary setjuel 
to the Coiivcyaneing Act, and tlio rt‘muiieiH.liou of soli«ut.<»r.s now 
shimls upon a ditlereiit and more sati.sfaotory basis. Eor a(*t|ui.si. 
tion hy will ami Hiiccos-sion, boo Will, iNHEUiTANrn. Involuntary 
alienation is hy Rankruptcv (7. t\) and by other Tneaus of enfore.ing 
the rights of creditors over land, such as distres.s or cxwuition. It 
may also arise by the exerciso by th« shito of its right of eininont 
dotuain for public pnr{>osns, as under the T/iiuU Claust*.H and other 
Acts.^ In sales of i*cul estate title is generally tmeed iu an iibstmct 
deli voretl by the vendor (ace SaIiR), 

“ i ' in Uie osteg(»ry of cor^nki sls^* incluBcitj certalii seceti* 

iK^es to porpurosl berealtameats pr(»pi»r, such as growintC cropa, fixtures, titlo- 

W noUesd thaika asiMm exist. 

tbe state tn eooMbu pupposoe end 
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subjoct to almast any coiiditioii.x, provitlcd ihaL such <‘onditioiis t!o 
not coiit-ravcm; the law. A.s a g^uicriil rult; llicrc can ho no iv.-ti-ii.- 
lions npiui the alienation i.d an o.*^latc in h;c .'.implo ; the i «o i.hM.s 
aiv* im*om]».'i 1 ihh‘!. In the case, howc^cr, of a inarri'/d woman a 
rrsiraint on .'intLi*i[ia(ioij is alh'wed within certain iimits, 'fhe 
powtM* of iiniMcsing such a i«*stiaiiit is preserved l»y tin* Maiiicd 
'Viiim ii s iMojHrt y Act, 1882 d*' Jti Viet. «•. 75. s. lu', subject 
to the light of till* i:oUi t to biml tlic. interest of the married woman 
wlo.'ie it would be for her bem lit lo do so (14 and lit \ ict. c. 41, s. 
3l>\ In aiiotlu r (liicelion tin* imposiiion of a fouisc «>i‘ <levoJution 
npiiii property is ibi-biibl'. ti by ibe law agiiinst [»cr[»<;f uitics, under 
which no cvi.cutojy inleie.'^t caji be made to cojMjiicni*o iinlc.ss 
within the p» riiMl of any b\«d nmniK r ol’ r*\isting lives, and an 
.•iddilional period of I went \ -one \ with a few iiioiifh.s added, if 

lieces-saiy, for the [>eriini of gi ^Taliou . Ai ' ii nui l;i t ioM ol* income 
is torlii.ideii (with a few cxi i jitioie- .. 1 ,\ tli.. 'I’ln iu.^soii Act { 3 'J and 
4ti < 0 * 0 . HI- e. US; j,)|- any lon;;er o rm ili.m tlie life of tin* gr.anfor 
<»r scllli'f, or twenly-iuii* liom his tbalb. or 'tuiingM pciiotl 

of minority. Cei tain peiMUi'. .-in- by 1 lie ei n.'r.ii puli, v of llie law 
dis;il>led from c.\er. ising full ]*ri>ju letary i iyhts. -‘u \i as maiiifd 
women (see, al.ujvc', coiivi.-t-s iidant-, ainl innalli.s. I';. tales tall 
;jie. in gc-ncial alic-nablc* under tlie Tines ;ni-l Ib . ovi iies .Art (see 
Entaii.-, T.nt iu a few rn>, > estates i.iii a-e s tlie.l inalii iiahly 
hy Act of Tarliaiin nt, genciaily as a rew.jid. for publi. vi-i\ ices. 
Estates aie. thus settled to go ^^i(ll tin* tilbs i»i M :ir! lM.iiougli , 
Wcllil.igton, Abergavenny, and .S]iiv\\ sbuiw . 

E.vtY/i/iouol J/ntles I'J . ///V - J II some of rlic>e. eascs, liKi* 
flnjse t)f tlie exi eptiomtl ti iiiin's, tlie influeiici- of ibe old eustoinai y 
];i\v i.s <0 be tiaeed. 'I’bc transfer of 1 op\ bold.^ e^ju-riaby di'pcmls 
to a great c.xlcnL upon t be • U’-.tom of jiarlicular inauor>. but, siibp ct 
tli.ai, it nsmilly t.jk«‘s j»l:ie 4 ' by .-tirien.ier .and admittance (.sc*..- 
C<»l*YJH»i,i)). (Javtlkiinl binds may be e(Ui\cy»d by tcotlinent by 
any infant .altove tlie age of JiftM ii. Tor mines in rlie Tore.sf of 
l)i*an .4 jieeiiliar modi of tiansfer is jirovided by 1 and 2 \ icr. c. 
4?», Id the Isle of Portland then? scenis to 1 m* a di^linct survival 
of prc' feudal eon V I'N .aiiee. 'fin- vemlor and } *111 ( baser meet in 
tin* jKirisli f*liur‘ h, wlnr«' a deed is sigm.d hv tin* jiartic.s iu tin* 
pre.sem.i.* of two liou.scboidei • of tlu- island. 'fljese deeds ai'e (.-aned 
“cl I inch gi ft. s.” 

Vr>>*u (hi v*'. In Siuiu* ease.s lighl.s nlbicldng to real e.^i.ite .are ]iro. 
lei'Led hy [M*culiar n incilies. .\t aii early jiei iod it lieeam*.; more 
ci»nv»:nicnt lo try the right to the pos..essi(.»u of, rather than tin* 
right to the property in, real i -taie. p.issi ^‘...ly teude.l to siiju r- 
sedo. piaipi icl;ji’\ rcimidics, Jrom t lu ii’ giea 1 ^dM 1 pii^ iiy and ciasliciiy. 
Tin* g4‘ner:il inode of tiving the right to botii p'lo^ierly and pos.scs- 
.sioii w.as from Lin; time of Ileiiiy II. tin* ve.il a- lii'U. rln* toi ni calleil 
“ \N rit of right ’ (alter .Apign i Cbaria g)aduall_\ confim d to tin* ( 'out i 
of Common Plc.a.s) r»cing used to ilcii-'rmine the |irojieriv, th;if e.ilhd 

.a.ssisc of nos cl dis.s,r;sin *' lieing tin; gen» lal ne*ans by which the 
]»o.s.sesslon wa.s tried. -Aieuii the reign <*l* Kli/.iibeih the U'/lion of 
I jeeiiiient iMtcame the o’dinary iVu fu of povse;.-,oiy icmeily. Iti al 
n< tions cxiste^l until 3 and 4 NVill. I \ . e. •.'!7, by whieli they were 
tnally alioii.slied, with tfn* cxecpl iiui of wiit (.I'riyjit ol di.iwer, wait 
of dower latjfe. uiliil hottrl^ (^niire imifi/it, and ejei im* ul. bU’ the.se 
iMi'KJur ’ 7 . r. ? a[ipeais to be tlie lUily •>ne now in n-i . 'J’bu 
assise of no\eI di.s.sei.sin, l!it‘ aei[i*ii of eject im n! in liolb its cniginal 
and il.s reformed .stage .’sis* P.m-k j mi-.n r.\ and linally the in i.iou J'or 
the recovery t»f laUil in ii.-c sinee the .hnlie.iiuie .V- i •, ale all hi.'iloi'ie 
ally crinneetcd as gradual d' Vi injimcnts of tb'- po-sissoix m.-lioii 
\ isec P» ».s.si.>.-.|ox d’li'* . I'tion f,.r ilic refoveiN of laud is still sub- 
ject Iti «p*-eial [irovisioiis .iiid is inU ipiiti.; in tli*- same j»o.sit ion a.s 
an ordinaiy ;ie|ion (sei.' Rnles of tlic Sujuai.Me (Joiul, 1^83, bUd. 
xii. rr. 25-2U, Ord. xviii. r. 2, ^i . Tie re ai.; ecrraiii m.illeis 
.’ilfecling u‘al estate o\ er w Ideh ibe Court of Cb.ineci v foruierly h.el 
c.\«*lu.'-iv(* jiiri.sdiction, in most c ases because the pi iie ipb s on w liii h 
llio <*onrt .acted hud bet n t in; cleat ion of cipiily. Tin* .1 inlii-at nn.; 
Act, (3t> and 37 Vic|. c. ru), s. 34-. .-issigns to tin* 1 ‘lianccry 

Division of the High Court of.hisii.e all c.m-e.' .tiei matti is for 
(inftr alia) the redemption or fi»rei lusm-.* of 'oorbg.iges, tlie raising 
of portions nr other ch.'iigcs on land, tin- lii* and distribtilioii of 
the prucfcds of pro[M*rty suhiet t to .ui\- li» n or charge, tho «pi*< ilie 
|M;rforniancc' of eontjacts lK*lweeu vi miors and )iurcli:i.scrs of real 
e.st.aU*s, including cunlia*Ls foi Ica.scs, the p.irtitaoii or sale, of real 
estates, ami the w.irdship \if infants and tin* 1 aie of infaiit.s’ cslaU's. 
In tho ca.sp of lent .a .■‘•ununaiy mode of ivuicdy by act of tin; 
creditor still OAists isee DrsruKss, Rknt). 

Tor lli« economical aspect of Lhu Engli.sb law , sec Lantj. Tor a 
list of the m.ain :.oints of dill'erom o hetwceii real and t»( risoiial e.'itati.*, 
SCO Peijso.vak I'.st.vtk, 

Authnritlfif. — Tli<*sr cile .1 at tlie entl <*f T..\>;n, met In 
of tkr. Jxiw of Jirnl i Eiteii, Tenure:* 0/ Kent: (J(»odeve, Mmirm /.nu- 1./ 

Jipal Vrttprrfu ; Polli'io.fc, l^atat Sleplien, Comw^nturivs, \ot. i. ; .SeiUmliiii, 

En^lifth rfl/affe ; WniiMii'is^ iSed Vnqiertyi WobsTeiilioliiieHiui Turner 

Conveynneirtif Arts. 

/re/an{l.->-^Th*i law of real estate in Tndand is i);c I'ligliL.li law, 

to stomp duties «m deeiia ]icTh&pii jlklbt micier this tmad. 'I'Iioac imiiusts ura 
really Inviiliuitary alienations of part of tlie pruAt of the laml. 
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whirh fiiijilly supfirsnlcMl the native law in James I.'s rei^», as 
mtHlitieti by snV>s*Mpn*.nt le^^i^tlation. 'I'ho main vlilfeieucc is in the 
law of LaN!)i.<M;i> ani> Tmnast ( 7 .<.) ami tin* of the 

Lamlo<.l Estates Coiu t, in t in- CVnirl of .lustiec* in Ire- 

Imul V»y the Sujavine Court nf (livlaml) Aet, 1S77. 

Unih'H SMrs. 'rOe law of n al r.stale ill the l.’iiiteii States is the 
law of Kn^^Iitml te suit a iliffen-nt state of eiriamistanees. 

Tiui main poini of tUlhren i' is that in the Unitial States tlie 
<M"on]iu I S of l.iiul an* louietally w iiolly or in |iart owners, not tenants, 
as in I’ai^laiiu 'I'lii"; is to a i^n-at «.‘\teiit the eifert of the hoiue- 
steiul law.s (see HoM i s j r.A n}. The trnei-s of the. feudal origin of 
tll«.f :il'e, MS lie. e\ peetiMl, eoiisideiably less proiiiiluMit than 

ill Kiis^ImiuI. 'riiUi e.stat'*s tail are juaetioally obsoh Le ; in some 
Stall's fins are .-■}»»■« ialiy forliMden i»y tlie State eonsl it iitioiis. Tlie 
liiw’ of des- ent, is ilie saim* in real ami personal estate I'seo iNUKiiiT- 
ANi K). Mamus do not i-Aist, exerpt in llie Stale of New \'ork, 
Avhere flii’V were rivaled by t.lei ^*|■o\vll in eolonial days (Itnuvier, 
i,tnr Manor”). I»e;^dstral ion of ileeds is ;.;eneral tsei? 

K Kois I ii A ’i h^nX 111 solin'! Slates fot ijis«»f diM*d are pi* seril>e<l liy 
staiule, C'>iiveyane.in;< is Ibr tin? most part simpler l li in in Knj<- 
laml. Tin.* holdin.LC “f »’'*al estate by I'elii^ious <ir eliMi liable t oi pnra- 
liohs is iji-nerally K^strieled by the Aei t.realiii^ tbeni lather tliaii 
byaiiytbiii;f liU«'. the lOnijli.sli l,*nv of mortmain. Jn Pi iinsvlvania 
Km h a eorpor.it ion eaiinot hold land without an Aet of the le^^isla- 
tnre, ami in Terri lorii-.s of the Tiiite'l Stales it i-annot hold jeal 
estate of a ;.;re:iler valm* th.m S.'jO. ( hm) i Aet i»f <_’oiiere*<s of 1st 
.Inly <■. Til! ', rei fietuilies are fuj hidden in most States. 'I’lie 

iit(ht. of emiiietir dennain is at oner* aek now led^i-d and limited by the 
const it nr ion of the I'niteil Stale.s. Ily ari. o iif tin* Ameiidiiitmts 
jirivate property is m»t to be taken for]tiiblie. u.se wit hont just f*oiii- 
fU'iisat ion. A siniil.'ir proiivion is hnind in many of tin; Stale roii- 
stitntion.s. iSy ;m Art of tVm'Oe.vs of Oth April I8t»d, e. .‘M, .all 
eili/i-n.s of the I'liiled Slatt.^ Ii.ive tin* sann! in every State and 

'I'ei l iloj v a.s is enjoyed l.»y white eiti/.« Jis ihereoj' to inherit, pnreliase., 
lea.se, sell, liohl, and emivey I'-al ainl property. In most. 

Slates aliens may Imld land ; but in sinne Stati's they eaiuiot «Io 
HO with'Uii b-eomini' M:itiirali/ed <n‘ a.t l«*ast in tlic speeifnd 

manner a deelaralioii of inteiiiioii to beeoine nai nrali/ed. t'or the 
State law.s afleetin.'^ Ihe eapaeiiy of aliens lu hold laml, st;e Wasli- 
bill!:, rrojfrjfif, vol. i. p. 81. 

.f 7/O/r. jjn? law of ll«e ]>laee when* real i*.s1ate. i.s 
sitnali'd ■;/«'.<: hul rfi .vi/'.-e; *.ro veil is its tenure and liansfer. 'The law.s 
of haiLThnnl ami <d' the I'nitetl State.s ari* iijotv striel liii this point 
than tin; laws <•!* most otln r couiiiri<*s. 'J’hey ivipiiiv that the for- 
inalit ie.s ef th.* Jiiru\ /•(•/ .s//;e mn.<t be •diserved, even if not iieee.ssary 
t.» V<e i^bseiwi'd in lln^ plai n where tlie eontriet was made. The 

d*‘lermine.s wli.il is to be ei.aisidered real estate. \ 
foreii^ii eouit <'anMot as a i^eiii ial rule p.iss title to laud silnalediii 
another eoiinli y. d ie- lui^li'-li and Tnitfd States i.ourls of «*ipiity 
have to .i eoilain extent avoided tiie ineonx. nienei* whieli this in- 
ubility to ileal with land out of the jinisd ].•» ion .soniet inn's eanses 
by lln* use of the ibeorv that I'lpnlv ael.s upon the eoii'^eieiuo of 
the party and not- tin* title to tlie foreign laud. 'l*hns in the 

leadin.Lf '‘ase f>f l** nn r. l.oid Tiallimore in ITaO (I N'esey’s iifjv/i'tsj 
•1 11) the ('oiirt of Cininei-r'v o-.i ibis ^:ri>uiid det reed spettitlo |H*r- 
foianam e of ai lielcs for settliiiij the l>i»niid;iries <d’ the ]>ri>viuees of 
remiss 1 vani;i ;md Al iryland. Tin* iliirniilty always arises tliat, 
altlnuij^h the ee.urt ]irofess».*s to aet upon tin.! eoviscieiice, it must 
iinlireet ly aet upmi tin; j'lopiTly, and that it eaiiuol i*arry its vleei.»iou 
inu> eNvCutiou witlnnit tin- aid v»f the. h.ieal tribunals. (J. \Vt.) 

K I;'.\ 1 .liS.M. Seu Si Hrii.AS'j icis.sr. 

1\ KA r M C II, II KNt-: An tuin i*: Kkih itari.t dk ( 1 GS3- 
I7r>7), the eldest son e»f ii Eretieh inddunnin, Avas born on 
IJtSth Fobninry ItiS.'l jit La Kueholln anil rt’ei ivod bis early 
rdncat.ion there, fie was taught idiilusoph y in the Jesuits' 
eolloge at l*oitier.<, ami in Idirj, Avhen ‘Mninlly seventeen, 
but already j»os.sessed of the ]*rudeiir'.c of a grown man, ' 
went to JiOnrges to study civil law jukI inatlieinatics umler 
the charge of an uiuic, canon of l^a Sainle Chai»elle. In 
1703 lie e‘ainc to Pari.s, Avhere lie ('ontinuod the %study i.»f 
iualhein.it ics ainl physics. Ho soon nnule his ]»resenco felt 
in the highe.st cindcs, and in 1 70tS, at the remarkably early 
ago of t wciity-four, xva.seleeted a member of the Aeademie 
de.s ScieiKcs. I'roiu this lime ojiwards for nearly half 
a century hardly a \ear yiassed in whudi the Alhnoirts de 
rAmd^'i/ne did not, contain at least one paper by Ileamnur, 
At first his altentiun was oi;oupied by mathematical studies, 
especially in georiietry. In 1710 he was a[»poirited to the 

eltargo of a great (.lovcrninent work the official descrii>- 

tion of the useful arts and manufactures — which led him 
to many practical researches tliat resulted in the establish- 
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Tuent of uiaxmftu'titrcH new to France and the revival of 
neglected iiulu.stries. For distroveries regarding iron and 
steel the regent Orleans awarded him a jiension of 12,000 
iivre.s; but, being content Avitli his ample private income, 
he requested that the money .shoul<l l:»e secured to the 
Academic dcs 8<nences for the furtherance of experiments 
oil improved industrial processes. In 1731 he beeaine 
greatly iiiLcn.-sted lu meteurology, and invented the theriim- 
nu.‘tcr which bears his name. In 173r> family airange- 
iiienf.s obliged liirn to accept the jio.st of commander and 
intendant of the loynl and military oriler of Saint Louis; 
bo di.si hargeil hi.s dutie.s in eiumexioii with it with scni- 
piilou-s atlculi<»n, but ile*cline<l to receive any of the 
emoluments. Whatever lii.s other occupation.s Avere, lie 
always found time for the sy.steiuatie stmly of natural 
hi.story, in Avhich he toc-k great delight. He avus a I nu n 
naturalist, gifted with rare iKoverrs f>f o]»seivatiou and de- 
seription, imh'od his friends often eallcd liim tlie Pliny 
of the ISth Century. Hi! h»ved ret iriuneut and lived imu h 
at Ids ciutTitry re.sidences, at one (*f which. La llermondierc 
(Maine), lie met with an aceident, a fall from )ii»r.sebaek, 
the elTects of whuli proxed fatal on 17th (Jetober i7o7. 
He bcipieathed his iiianuscrii>ts, Avhii*li fillcii 138 port 
folios, ami his natural history collections to the Aea<leinie 
des Sciences. 

IbVannur wa.s a lu.'in uf wiilo :irtainTiii iit.K mimI gn ut iixlusfi v. 
lii.s writings, .suinetiiiu’.s on trivial topic.*;, wi*r<‘ frc(|iicutly ilitlii.si*, a n 
always intcji-stiiig. Hi.s uiiml Ava.s oi igiiial Mini intensely piadical. 
Asa rule he av‘)iili.*il Tbcori*tic;il ipicstiuns, but wlicn In; took t.bein 
ii|> his liianiicr of Iri'atiiicht was ivinfuK.'iblv clciir, cbicllvoii acctuini 
r»f ;iii ingiiiious u.sc cf metaphor, t>ll<.!ii cxpamliiig into albgniw. 
If i.s imitiory wa.s ivlcntivo, bis infoiinal ion immense, ami bis 
kimiliiicss of (lis(»osilioii such that bis know b ilge and wealth 
seeiinMl to l.»e amassed only for the henetit tif his friends. lb* 
always b»>re a high eliaraeter, avms a gu.Mt favomile in .-i)eLi.ty, ;iJid 
josoeiated on t»!rms (d* intimacy uirli the prim i[>;il gn at men <»f tbu 
time ill Europe. 

Jleaumur s seieiitifie ]>apei‘<5 are too iiunu'i oiis to Ik? reca[)itul.JU*<l ; 
they deal with m .irly all branclie.s (»f .seiem o. His fust piipi’r, in 
]70-s, was on a general jaoblein in geometry, bis la.st, In 1 L’'8, «.u 
ibe ftiriii.s of lurd-s’ ne.sts. He ]u*toed experimentally the f:iet, 
afterwards di inonst rat *‘d tbeorelie.ill y by Vbi Jl.iiiiel, tliat the 
j slreiiglli of a I’opt! is le.s.s than the sum of tlie strciigths of it.s 
separate strands. Ho exainim*d and leportod mi the auriferous 
livers, the lur«|Uoi.se mini's, the forests, and t1m fu.s.sil lu-ds cif 
rraiieo. He di.vise<l ibo Jiiolliod i»f tinning iron that is still 
eniploy<*il, and invi!stig.ated Hie ditforeiiee.s In tweeii iron and steel, 
<-onve1ly .showing lli.il the amount of eoiiibiist ible matter (.siiljibur 
in the langn.igi* of tbo obi cliemislry) i.s greatest in easi iron, lo.-'S 
in steel, and least in av rough t iron. His book on ibis .'^nbjoet 
A7‘i'^) Avas truusluteil into Kngli.sli and llerman. d’lio tliermo- 
meter by AAbieh be is now be.st Veinembenfl aviis con.strueted mi tlio 
prim i])ic of taking tlie freezing-jKiint of Avati'i* as 0^", and graduating 
tin! tube into degrees caeli of Avliieb Ava.^ one - tboii.saudth of the 
voluiiif! cont.'iimHl by tlie. bulb Mini tiibo up to the /evo mark. It 
Avas ])iirtdY an ai:eident. dependent on tin* '.^llaTaViility of tbo )*arti- 
eiil.ar ijuality of alcohol einjdoyed wbicli made tbo boiling-point of 
wati-r 80 ' ; and mei'e.urial tbeniionieters the stems of Avbicb are 
gra'tuated into eighty espial )nnt.s l>elAveen the fvev/.ing and Inuling 
]>oiMt.s of water are nuf Keauiiiur tbonmnneteis in anything but name. 

Re:iuiuui- Avrotf: niUedi ou natural bistoiy. Early in life, be 
described the loeoinoior .system of the EehiiUMlermata, ami sliOASod 
tliat the su])j>osed viilg:ir error of (.'rnslaeean.s rej>l:u*ing their lost 
limbs was an netmil fact. In 1710 he wrote a na^wrr on Mie ]>ossi- 
bility of spitb-rs being used to juoduce silk, wbicn wa.s st» eclebraled 
lit t:!ie time that the Cbiiiesn lunperor Kaiig-bc eaiiscd a Irainslntion 
of it to bo made. He lreat(*<l uls<3 of Viotiiiiii al and agrieulLur.al 
matters, and tleviso.d pna-osscs for proscvviiig birds ami oggs. Ho 
ebiVioratcil a system of urliticiiil iueubution, ami made impovtant 
observations on tbo iligi^stiori of oariiivoious niid graiuiiiivorous 
birils ; but bis greatest work is the Mt-maircs pi/ur S(.rvir d V 11 htoi re 
tffji ftisetUvs, 6 vols., -Avith 287 platens, Anistonlmn, 1734-49. It 
describes the anpcaranco, habits, and locaUty of all the known 
iii.sectH except tno bt'etlos, and is a marvel of jiaticiit and accurate 
observation. Amongst other im))ortant facta stated in this work 
lire the experiments AA'hich enabled Kihuiinur to proA’o tbo correct- 
ness of roysBouers bypothGsi.s, that ixrrals were auinifiJs and not 
Xdants, aa Avas previously supposed. 

HBBITS, an euigniatical reprosantation ot ««me nuziia 
ov tiling, bjr uaiug figure or jubtiuea inai«ad of . wbMs or 
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parts of words. Camden tricnliona an instance of this kind 
of wit in a gallant who expressc^d his love to a woman 
Tiauied Rose Hill by [)ainting in tlio bonier of his gown 
a rose, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well ; this, in the style 
of the rebus, rends “Rose Hill I love well.” This kind of 
wit was Jong [)ractised by the great, wl)o took the pains 
to find devices for their names. It was, however, liappily 
ridiculed l»y 'Ren Jonson in the liuniorons dest^ription of 
Abel Orugger’s <lev’ice in the Ah'Ju^mist and by the 
in the device of Jack t>f Xewberry. The name is also 
applied to arrangements of words in whieli the position of 
the several vocables is to Ixi tikcn into aei?omit in divining 
the meaning. Thus “t iind(‘rstaud you undertake to over- 
throw my undertaking” makes the rebus 

slaiul tjikii to taking 

1 yuii 111 row niy ; 

or in f reneli 

pir Vint vt-nir 

iin vicMit . trim 

may i>e roa* “ iin s<^»u[iir vient sonvent d’uii stiiivenir.” 
'riie original use of the word, wliieh comes to us from 
France, was, liowevt;r, witler : any equivotpie or satii ieal 
pleasantry iniglit be so named, and tJie origin of tlie ti rm 
is ascribetl by ]\Ienage to the clerks of I’ieardy, who at 
carnival time used to put out satirical .sipiibs called “ 1 )o 
rebus <pia> gcruntui-.” “ Helms,” in lieraldry, is a coat of 
arms wliirh bt*ars an allnsloii to the name <»f the pers<m, - 
as tliroo eastlos for (aistleton, tliiee enps for Butkr, three 
conitrs ha’ t.Vmingshy. 

Ii F( VVMl FR, AIapamk (whose maitlen name was J kanxi*: 
FitAV«;oisi: JuriK AoKrAiDt: BkknakjV), was born on 4th 
Deecinlu r .1777 at Lyons, and died at Paris on 1 Ith May 
JS IO. Slie was marrietl at fifteen to the banker Recarnier, 
who was nna-e than old otioiigh to be her father. Beautiful, 
accoinplislied, with a real love for Jitt?rature, slic possessed 
at tlie .same time, a temperaiuout which fuotected her from 
scandal, and from the early days of tlio consulate to almost 
tluj end of tlie J uly monorehy her salon was one of the 
eliief resorts of literary and political society that preleinlcd 
to fasliion. For some time, she was niuch under the in- 
finciieeof Mailame do SlaiJ, and it was parti}’ through her 
that Mailame llecamier liecamc «actjnainted with Benjamin 
<k>nstanl, whose singular politi«Ml tergiversation during 
tlie last days of the empire and the first of the restoration 
have bi*(m attributed to .Mad«anio Rccainier. There i.s no 
doubt that she succeedcil in ins|»ii’ing a real and alniost 
diisperate i>assion in the heart of Constant, wdiose letters to 
her have had a .singular fate, having been twdee published 
in part, and twice inti3rfered with hy judicial proceeilings 
on tlie ]>ait. of the represeiitixtive.s of the parties enneerm-d. 
Ill .Madame Recaniier’s later days she lost niost of the for 
tune whieli, when she was the wife of a ricli l.>anker, had 
given her |iart of her consequence ; but she coiitinuctJ to 
receive visitors at the Abbaye anx-Bois. Here Chateau- 
briand was a constant visitor, ami in a manner master of 
the hou.se; but Madame llecamier never even in old age, 
ill-health, and reduced circuinstam;es lost her attraction. 
After her death Souvenint e.t Corre}i]tonilamrs tirvH dttt 
PiipUrs df yfadiwie, Recainier were published. To com]»ilo, 
liowever, a real mrcoiint of her would necessitate the ransack 
of all the meinoir.s, correspondeuco, and anecdotage con- 
cerning French political and literary life for the first half 
of this century. 

HECANATf, a city of Italy, in the province of Macerata, 
171 miles from Loreto, on the highway between Ancona 
and ilome, is built on a hill 910 feet above the sea, and still 
portion^ of ite 1 5th-contury walls and gateways. It 
is now perhaps best known as the birtbiilace of the poet 
I^X^rdi, whose mohuinent adorns the principal piazza and 
whose family hfts ooliected in the town a very interesting 
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museum of Leopardiana ; but it aI.<o contains line oM 
maii.siotiK of the Leopardi, Ma/.zagalli, Ma.^.‘<ucci, and Car 
radori in the main street, a palazzo communalu with a 
bronze representation of the n.mioval of the Holy House to 
Loreto, and a (lotliic cathedral, liuilt towards the < lo>e of 
the 1 1th centnrv and deilicatetl to St FJaviainis, pal i lurch 
of (VmstantliuqJe. The i*opulalion in 1S81 wa.s 88tM in 
the town and port (JOlO) and 19,524 in the commnne. 

Reraiijili a|(|n*ars as ;i .strong oastio in the 10th fvntiiry i>r <'arlivr. 
kouTnl lliis gniljiivil a itniinnniity whost* pi-rty wars with Osinui 
(Auxiininn) ..-.ilhsl for tin? iiiii'ift'iviiiv of Inno.-.Mit 11 j. in 119.s. 
1* roTii I rvtli-rit k II. il ol>l:iini-il llio ligkt of liaviiig ;i on fjn; 
Atlriatio; fiml liy Cn giuy IX. it \v;i.s mailt* a rityaii-! llir .soat of I Iih 
bislioprio tr.’Ojsirm’* 1 Iroiii Cisimi). 'fln.s (.isi ill.-it ion lii twi.M-n (biolt 
and I tliibcllim*. roniinm' l ‘ }i.ir.ii“trri-rt ii* of Uta-anaii. tb lian IW 
?iboli-sIn*d tlio ‘‘city .'iinl ; Nifliola.s IN . i «•.*-. tf»ii’d llivjii. 

.lolin XX 11. again, in r« intivi d tin- l>i*;li..prir ami placed fho 

c‘ily under intcnlict. '| In* iniritlict. was wii Icii iw n in ];;2x mi 
p.iynicnt of .a heavy line, hut llic lti;din]»ric icm;im« <l in alu vainrc 
till 13."* 7. Gregory XII., wlio mi hi.-; tlcptt.-aiion ],y (lictoumil of 
Goiistaiico wa.s m-aflo ]»apal Itgatf of tin- mis of M.a.iuiiii and 
Kcr-atiati, tiled in fhi.s l ity in 1117. 'I’lic .assi: tan s: it ndi-i i tl l.v 
Kcciinati to llic. popes in flmir struggles with tin- Sfoiv:! .-x. . insi to 
have c.vhaiistctl its rc.sm.irci-.s, ainl it lu gan f o dc line. i om-idi rahli- 
dainagf* wm.s done, hy the cai't}n|tiakc of 17H ; rmd the Kn ndi, who 

were HVicc ill pns.si*ssimi of f)m • jt.y in 171*7, [lill.-igeil it in 17'.*'.i. 

R F(/HA.BrrF.S, <^>r SoN.s or IxKcHAn, in ancirnt. Lracl 
formed a sort of religious order in some res]. ect.s unuh*goMs 
to llic \a/ariles, with wlioin they shared tlie rule of 
abstinenci? frtim wim*. 'Fhey wont fnrtlun’ than thi' latter, 
however, in csehewinLr tlie luxuries and ]>urMiits of settled 
life, living in tents ami refu-sing to .sow grain its well as 
to [daut vineyards. Tlieir origin nm>t liavu lueu in 
norlluTii Israel, for tln-ir ’M’atlier ” or frnimh. r, to wliom 
I they referred tlieir rule of lib*, was that Jolionadub or 
I Jonadal), son of Ihjchab, who h.-nt his connteininec to Jehn 
ill tlie Jiboliti»ui of Ty**^'"^*^ Baalwoi shi)> (2 Kings x.). The 

• onler founde«l by Jehonadab must from its constitutii ri 
have soon become a s^at of hereditary clan, ami as sm li 
tlie “h(.in.se of Rochab ” a]>]»ears in Jer. xx.vv., from w liieh 
we lo'arn that tliey liad survived in .ludah after the fall <»f 
the northern kingdom and continued to ol.*sor\A.*. the ordi- 
nance kA Jehonadab till tlie a [*j 'roach of Xcbm'hadnczziir 
drove them for [>n>tection inti» .b-nisalcni. Jeremiah ]*r(»- 
ini.sed them as a reward of their obediem er that tlicy .-hoiild 
never lack a man to riipresent them (as a jnicst) before 
Jelnuah. 4 'his ])eilia]is is the. origin of the later Jfiw ish 
tradition that the Rechabites intcrniarri'-d with tlie i*(‘vites 
and so entered tlie tmiplc .sciwicc. * Hegt?.'>i]>pns in his 

• account of tlie death of James tlic Jn.st even s[u*nks of 

Recliabite priests and makes one of tlicm prote.st against 
the crime (Hiis,, ii. 2 .>). 

R EC 1 F K ►See Fkrn a m ju roo. 

RECOCXrZAXCK, in law, i.s, in the words of Black- 
.stone, “an obligation of record, eiitc-reil into before sonui 
court or magistrate duly authorized, whereby tlie ]»url\' 
bouml acknowledges that he owes to the king or a jn'ivato 
plaintiil' (as the case may l»c) a certain siun of money, with 
c-ojidilioii to be voi<l if he sliall do some ]^;irricnlar act, 

1 as if he .shall appear at the assizes, keep the jHaci\ pay a 
I certain debt, or the like.” Tlie term itself means that the 
per.soii bound rccof/fttics tJie e-xistcnce i J’ a debt. ]l€R.*og- 
nizance was at one time used as a security for money lent, 
something in the nalunr of a nioitgage. In this sense it 
is practically obsolete, though it is alluded to in nioileru 
Acts of RarHamont, c.;/., 27 and 28 Viet. c. 112, by which 
a recognizance entereil into after 29th July 18G4 does not 
bind tho land until actual delivery in execution. The 
principal use of recognizances at the x^^esent day is in 
clianoery and criminal procedure. In chancery recogniz- 
ances are entered into as a form of security hy certain 

* Prom the obscure xmssiigo 1 Chron. li. 66 it vrouliX socin that in 

later tinisie the Rechabites were regarded «s Keiiitos. 
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l>crHons appointed to posit ions of trust, siicli tis guardians or 
receivers. In (riirtinal they affect cither suspected 

or accused jicrsons, or witnesses. As e.arly as 1300 the 
Act of 34 Kdw. III. c. J eTn])owerod justice.s to take of 
all tlieni tlnit were not ()f gfHKl fame .sulln-ient surety and 
inainprizAi of tlu*ir good l>eha\ioiir. The wide terms of 
this [»rovi.sion aiv not arted up*>u at the ]>reseT\t day. The 
only rirogni/-;i Mr(;s of this kin<l practically enforced are 
iliosc (;nton M int<. as security keeping the peace. Such 
roc<*gni/.jmccs an‘ roi feited hy any act .tending to a breach 
of the riie Criminal T.aw Consolidation Acts <.f 

IStJI provide that any court, may on the conviction of 
person for an oifuiictj under any of tln^ Acts n‘<piire him in 
a<Idifi»»n to nr in lien of other punishrnent to enter into 
his own recogni/:ances for ket'ping file })eace ami being of 
good beliavionr. The power to bind wdtne.ssi^s by ret'og- 
nizanco was originully <on1\!rre<l l»y an Act i»f loot, 1 l*h. 
and M. c. 13. Ke(M»guiziinces are now the usiml means 
by whicli a. court of summiiry jurisdiction f»r a coroner [ 
bimks over a proseeutor uml his witnesses or an aceused 
person and his witnc.^ses to appear at tlie trial. The pro- | 
redure pi-incipally ilcpcmds iij.ion 7 (Je*). iV. c. (M, 11 and 
12 c. 42 (mie of .li iu is’s Acts), 30 and 31 \'ict. c. 33 
(l»u-.seU ( tivrney's Act), 42 and 43 Viet. c. 40, s. 31 (the 
Siiinniary Jurisdicliou Act, ls79). Fn ]»rooeeding.s ivi 
error and in aj>i»L‘als from courts <»f .summary jm isdit'tion 
to riuartcr ttissinns tlie jn-o-sccution of llie iipi>eal by thci 
a])pt:Ilant is .'Secured by recognizauco. In certain cases 
police anthovilii:s have by recent statutes a limited authority ! 
to lake tlie reccignizance of accu.sed pers«jns. Failure to 
coni[)ly with the emidition.s of recog nizancc.s leads to their 
forbiiture. Additional facilitie.s fur tlie enforcing of re- 
c.v>gnizances were giv(m by the Summary Juns<lictiuii Act, 
1870 (see Qf^MiTuu Skssh'Ns). When rer'Ognizances are 
forfeited they are c.s7/ro//7 (o<,, extracted) from the records 
of the C(airl to be enforced against tlie dofanltor. An 
ajipeal agJiinst an order «.»f a etiurt of summary jurisdic- 
tion forfeiting recugni/ances lies to ♦puirtcr sessions (3 Cco. 
IV. c. 40), j»y 28 and 29 Viet. e. 101 a recognizanco does 
not bind the Jaml in the liaml.s of a purchaser for 

valuable consideration or a mortgagee unh'.'^s actual execu- 
tion lias issued and lieen rcgi.stercMl in tlie. name of the 
debtor at the. central otrn e of the Supreme C\mrt of Judi- 
cature. Jfegi.steied iXM'ogni/anees are among the encum- 
brances for ^\lM<•h .search i.s imulo mi a purchase of land. 
r>y 43 and 4G Viet. c. 30 aii ollicial negative of the exist- 
ence of regi.slcnil roc<)giiiz{iMces may bo given by tlie 
]iroper olliccr on ajuilication. A di.sclnirgo in bankruptcy 
dues not rclea e the liehtor from a debt on a recoguiziince 
unless the Treasury certify in writing their con.sent to his 
discharge (4G and 17 Viri. c. .32, s. 30). Fi>rgery of recog- 
nizancc.s i.s a felony piinishay)le by five years’ [umal servi- 
tude (24 ami 23 A'ict. c. 98, s. 32). 

In Scotland tlie place of recogiiizancc.s i.s filled by 
oanlioii.s ; a caution in law burrows cta responds very nearly 
it) a recogniziiM<*e to keep the ]>eace. 

Ill tlio United »Statc.s recognizances are u.scd for much 
the .^ame purpose.^ as in England. 

IvKCOUDF, lloiiEUT (c. 1300-1338), a physician and 
eminent mathematician, was de.scended from a respectable 
family at Tenby in Wales and was born about 1300, He 
w'as entered of the university of Oxford about 1323, and 
vva3 elected ft Ilow (if All Souls Oollcgo fn 1331. As ho 
made physic his pVMfcs.sion, ho w^ent to Cambridge, where 
be took the degree of M.D, in 1345. He afterw^ords re- 
turned to Oxford, wliere he iiuldicly taught aidthmetic and 
inatliernatics, a.s be had done prior to his going to Cam- 
bridge. It appears that he afterwai-ds w^ent to London, 
and acted as physician to Edward VL and to Queen Mary^^ 
to whom some of lik books are dedicated. B e died in the 


King’s Bench prison, Southwark, Avhero he w'os confined 
for debt, in 15.38. * 

Tlccoidc ]»iibUslic(l several works upon inathematical subjc^cts, 
rhictly in tin; form of tlialogue lictwrcn nia.stcr and scholar, viz. : — 
The (rrowfiffc o/ truch hiffe the Worke and Vi'actisc of ArifJi- 

rnt'iirJce, holh in trhfdc aaiiihcrft and fractions, ir*40, 8vo ; The Vnth- 
iratjio Kntot'ledxiv^ contain iray the First Frincijdr.s of (Jcr/tneln/ . . . 
liot.hr for the use if Jnsfrainerntes iJeomctncall and Asfr&noinicatl^ 
and also for Projert inn of Ptaltcx, London, lOal, 4tc> ; 77/fl Ciustlc of 
Kiwwledyr.^ confainintj the Ivrpliention of the. Sjihere hoth Cchstiatl 
and Matcrlnh\ &«•., London, lafid, fiilio ; The IVhristanc of JVittc, 
trhicJi is the second part of A rifh inet ike, cnvfuinfny f/u’ Jwdraefion 
of Jiottfes, til*' ('nssikf Practice^ 'tci/Ji the. lint cjt of KynaHvn, and the 
iPoorfiCs if Snrdc yu/nt/ers^ London, L'^.'iZ, 4to. 'fliis w.a.s tlic 
fir.-d. English Imok oit alf^clira. Ho widto .also .a intalical work, 
The I'rinttl if Phii.'^ic, l.^i4.S, fV'' 4 in*ntly ri^printod. Shci'lnirn»^ 
states that Ki-coidc also pnldislnal < ■osinoyra/ih inr Jsayoyc, and that 
In* wr«*ti‘ a honk i>e Ac(< faro ndi I(orvhnfULHi ainl another J.lc f/sn 
tHottorv m i t dr Stal\i. Ti inpornni. Rccordc’ft cliicf cont i Ihutions 
to the progri*ss of algidua wove in I ho w.ay of systoiiiat i/in;^ its 
notation. Ho is saiil to h.avo hoon the first to use iho sign tif 
oipiality ( ' ) having tho two paralh*] linos, as he says himself, h( oause 
no two things oonhl be. nuno cuual. 'I’ho ailapt.atioii fil' the rule 
for extraetirig the s(]Uaio root of an integi'al mimhev Irt tlie extrac- 
tion of tlo' stpi.'iio root of an integral :Llg« lnau'al function is also 
sail I t<i be tliu* to him. 

HEOOflDEIl. See Colut and Quaki kk Si:.^.'ntr)N.s. 

HECOlrDS, FuiiUUJ. According to the delinitiun of 
tin*, llecord Commissioner.^ appointed at the comim nccmerit 
of thi.s century to rojM.ut ujiuii the nature of tlie andiivcs, 
the national muniment.s of F.ngUiud con.stil iito fum* great 
44a.s.ses. 'fho first (rlass consists of independeut docuineut.s 
relating to varion.s subjects, persons, .and i»laee.s, but Tiiaking 
altogether one whole, such a.s, fc.»r instance, Domesday Hook, 
or tlie Valor Ecclesia.slicus of Henry VM 1 1. 41 k* .second cla.'^.s 
eoiisi.sts of lh(^ series of enrolnietiis, inclnding wlthiu one 
roll great varieties of distinct and .st paratc entri»*s classed 
according to their fonnal character, as, for instance, the 
clo.se rolls and patcujt rolls, or (‘lassed according to tlieir 
subject-matter, as are tlie Liberate and ihe Noirnan ndls. 
Tlie third cla.ss emlmi(a\s those rc'cords which contain entries 
of judicial procci’ding.s atul those wIkto each subject has a 
di.’<tiiict F'lll ; whilst the la.st (rla.ss conipn.so.s all .separate 
ducnmeriLs, such as letter.s, impusitioii.s, privy scal.*^, com- 
lui.ssion.s, ami other various descrijdions of f(.*nnal in.stru- 
luciits. Sir iMlward Cokt*. h.as given in Ids signification of 
the term “record’' a brieft'.r and less involved definition : 
but according ti» hi.s rendering many imj)ortant documents 
Avould hav(3 to bo e.vcl tided from thci list of the ualional 
avchivcH. Hence it was decreed, on the passing of the 
Public Hccords Ai;t (I and 2 Viet. c. 94), whicli created 
tho master of tlm rolls the keepi^r of tho archive.^, lliat 
the w’ord “record.s" should be taken to mean “all rolls, 
record.s, writ.s, books, proceedings, dfcrecs, bills, warrants, 
accounts, paiM?rs, and documents whatsoever, of a public 
nature belonging to Her Majesty.” 

Tlie doimments of the once styled Courts of Chancery, 
Queen’s Bcncli, Excliequcr, and Common Pleas contain 
tho very essence of England’s antiquarian wealth : they 
constitute most of its bulk, much of its legal im|X)rtanco, 
and nearly all its liistorical interest. “Tlie custom of 
roi^ording documents on rolls of parchment,” writo-s Sir 
Thomas Hardy, the late deputy-keeper of the pulilic records, 
“ though of very ancient date, commenced nevertheless at 
a period subsequent to the C’onqiie.st ; for no vestige can 
be tiaced of such a system during the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 
‘ Apud Anglo-Saxones,’ says Hickes, ‘ etiani mos erat legoa 
regiitn latas in codicibus monasterionim tanquain in tabuloa 
publicas referendi.’ It may be assumed that, had such a 
plan been then in operation, the same would have been 
adopted by tlie Conqueror to perj^tuate the auryigy of the 
kingdom which he caused to be inadei fot prmi^ 
tion of which he evinc^ so ixin<^ ehd 
t6 the precise tiiiie when th^ ^ 
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mattcrB of businoss fir^t began tlierc is still considerablo 
doubt. That no rolls of a date antecedent to that nf the 
31st Henry I. are now in existence is certain. It may 
therefore be ]>resumed tliat the luactice of enrolling com 
incnced shortly after tlie C.’omjuest. 

of CV/r/acf'cy. - Owiiig to the vast rpiantity of 
documents of this court, only tlie siilient j>oints of tlie 
|>rincit»al series of rolls can be dealt with. Among tlie 
most imiiortant enrolments lielenging to this court is the 
extensive series of documents known as tlie. c^Ioso rolls or 
11(4 iili Litterarnm (dansarum. r]Kin iheir \vell-|iri*scrved 
j»ui*chinent membranes the iustoi-ian scans entries lelating 
— to the j»rivilege.s of ^jcers and commoners in times gone 
by; to measures em[dnyed for the raising of ainiies and 
the e^inijuueiit of Heels ; to orders for the observance (.»f 
treati(?s, and for tlie fortification <:*f castles; and to laws 
iimujiicrable toucliing the jiower <*f tin* licnch, the authority 
of the cliiirch, the extent of tlie eivil jurisdiction, and 
the prerogatives of lln; crown. l»y the hclj) (d these 
rolls the lawyer and antiijuary can leani how tJie coinage 
of the realm was reguliited, how aids and inij>osts, toll- 
ages and subsidies, were mised, h»>w riots and turn id ts 
w ere sii|ijuc,sscd, how stale prisoners wtae ]»arduned, liow 
the writs ran for the summoning of parliaments, vvliat 
deeds wero enr(»Ih-d lictween party and j^art}', what facts 
wero deenie«l worthy of record npcm tlie birth, inarriago, 
and deatli of royal and nolde families ; in short, there is 
little that concerns tlio naval and military, the civil arnl 
ecclesiast iital, the legal and diph.iinalic allViirs ^if the king- 
dom, which is not to be found upon the yards and yards 
of puivliinent whicli constitute tlie collection of the close 
rolls. The origin of the name ‘‘ close is due to the fact 
that the documents (nunpo^ing the series, being of a j>ri\ate 
iialun*, wero desi>atc]ied cltised or sealed up, and werci 
addrcsscil to one or two i»ersons only. The ch»se rolls 
begin with the reign of John ancl continue Avitliont in- 
terruption to tli(j present time. Since the days of Ifeiiry 
VI IL the. entries on tliese rolls are mostly conHned to tlie 
enrolments of deeds of liargain and sale, wills of jiapists, 
recogrii /.fill CCS, .specifieati<.»ns of new' inventions, and oilier 
instruments enrolled for safe eustf»dy by warrant from the 
lord chancellor or master of the rolls. Next in imp«>riariee, 
and scarcely second in liistoiical interest, is the series of 
muniments, dating al.so from King John to the ]»r(jsent 
da^', called the patent rolls. Not a subje<d connected with 
the history and governiaeiit of the country but receives 
illustration from this inagMilicent collection. Is a castle 
besieged by the king, a ])apal interdict removed by royal 
sujipJication, a SJifc-conduct granted to aii unpopular ] ire- 
late, credence allowed to some court witness, grace shown 
to a relxillious subject, church lauds Inrstowed on begging 
clergy, negotiations entered into w'ith foreign princes, 
powers of ambassadors regulated, lands, ollices, and w^ard- 
ships granted to public bodi«:?s or |irivale person.s, titles 
of nobility created, charters confirmed, proclamations 
drawn up, licences to hold, sell, and marry, commands to 
do fealty and homage, - all, whether relating to political, 
social, ecclesiastical, or commercial life, are to be found 
recorded on the nieinbrancs of the ** litterie patcntc.s.” 
With the exception of a few gaps in the reigns of John 
and Henry III. the IctUirs-patent extend without break or 
flaw from the year 1200 to our owm day. Unlike the 
close rolls, they are unsealed and exposed to view, hence 
their name. The tJiird great class of rccord.s belonging 
to the Court of Chancery consists of the “ jiarliament 
rolls " ; these, however, are far from being a perfect collec- 
tus many of the documents containing the proceedings 
of various parUathenfs^^ m lost. The scries 

jb^Ui xrith the fith^ 1. tod Mtenc^ though with 

br^^ok^i As the Jourhala of the 


House of Lords do not compicncc till the n?igu of Henry 
VI 11., it is only from the parliament rolls that ]»nj<>f < aii 
beohuined of a peer having sat in parliament [Mcviou.s to 
lliat j>eriod ; such proof is always rcijuisite in claims to an 
am-.ient Imruny by writ. When com[»letc Ihest? rolls contain 
entries of the various transactions wJiicli took jilace from 
the opciung to the close of cac.Ii |»arliament. Unfortunately 
many of the lost rolls helong to those parliaments which 
are of llio great rv.-t iiuportaucc. for the history of tlie con- 
.stitution. 'I’he eiiroliiifiits of Acts of IVtrliamenl, liowever, 
ai\; of considerable help in tlie investigation of Knglish 
I parlianii iitary liislory and constitute a most im])orlaiJt sujr 
I i»lenient to the parliament rolls. Tli. y Iwgin w itli Uiehard 
I III. and 4*(*ntinue to Is lit, when enrolments ceased and 
: Acts printed on vellum were nted. Space forbids 

us to enter into details respecting the otln-r imjiortant 
ct»lh.‘ctions beli.mging to the (‘hancery records. \\'o only 
allude briefly to the charter rolls, wJni'li i‘‘in:;i.'st of gran'ts 
of [>rivile.g4\s to religious houses and liodies coiporate, and 
A\liic}i extend from John to Henry \'lll., in whieh reign 
grants fitnn the ci-own wen* entered «»n tin-, palent rolls ; 
the <*oronation rolls, wliich contain the commissions and 
]>roc*»rr*dings of the commissioners a]>|u>inted to luar and 
determino claims of s(*rvico to bt3 perioi ined at coronations, 
as well as the oallis taken by the king or (jueen wlien 
crowned, — this collection, with the. exception of tlie coio- 
nation rolls of CHiarles 1. and (teorge ML, ANhich are 
w'anting, is jierfecl from James T. to V'ictoj ia ; the fine 
rolls, consisting of accounts of tines paid to the king for 
licenci's to alienate lands, for freedom from knight service, 
for pardons, Avar<lshij»s, and the like, Avliich also begin 
with ♦lolin and go thiwn to (diaries I. ; the I’rench and Nor- 
man rolls, w'hicli relate to transactions in Friujce wliilst tlie 
Knglisli hold part of that country; the oblata rolls, con- 
sisting of aetjounis of tlie oHcrings and free gifts to the 
sovereign from his subjects; and the valuable iiupiisitioius 
liost-inortcin, frequently but erroneously referred to as 
es(*}ieat rolls, takmi on tlie deatli of every tenant of the 
crown. Then in aildition to tliese there, are the hundred 
rolls, the decree rolls, tlie royal letters, tlie eartjo anfiijme, 
the privy seals and signet bills, the subsi^l}' roll.s^ the frish, 
Scutch, and Welsh idIIs, the Almain rolls, ami niimoious 
other classes (»f dotmine.nt whicli it is inq>o.<.-iblc to cata 
logue or describi/ w itliin the limits of a gemaal ntview of 
the English arcliives. Sufliei^ it to say that every class 
of records is carefully arranged for jinblic inspection and 
that full and dear indices render n:starch a matter of 
little diflicnlty. 

Cuurf of Bi'nrh, — As this court takes cognizance 

of botli civil and criminal causes, the fovnicr on the. crown 
side and the latter on the [dea side of the court, the re- 
cords are arranged in the two siictions, crown side and 
[ilca side. Of these records the most im]M.»rtunt are the 
judgment or plea r<ills. From the time of IMchaid I. to 
the year 1702 they w'ere united with the crown rolls, but 
at that date they were so]»aratod. Tin: plea rolls contain 
the general ]>rocccding.s in causes, but the nuxlern rolls 
are very defective owing to the neglect <»f attorneys in 
bringing the records in. The ci'own rolls aixi (ronqxiscd of 
iiidictnients, informations, and other similar tiroceediiiga 
to which parties liave pleaded. Another -division of the 
judgment rolls contains the controlment rolls, wdiich com- 
prise minutes of all the ]irincipal priwrcodings in cn>w'n 
causes, with numerical references to the judgment rcdls, 
Avhere the prcH^eedings arc entered at length. Apart from 
the i>lea mils the remaining records of this court are of 
little general interest. Among their number wo may 
notice the atton>ey'.*3 path roll, containing the. oaths rc^- 
quired to be subscribed by attorney's on their admission, 
the **liaga de secretis,*’ containing proceedings on attainders 
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{of gi’iiat interest to tliu historian), the contents of which 
have been udniirably roportetl uiuai l>y 8ir Francis Palgrave, 
tlie enrolment of bails, [.»rocec(:lings in (Jiitlawry, the jail 
ilelivery rolls, ami a mass of irulictments, recognizances, 
ami other similar docmncnls. Tiie [)rayer book known 
as the scaled copy of the Hook of Common IVayer” 
pursuant to st.'itutc li CharJes if. is also among the re- 
cords of the (Mitrl of <,>iiecii\s Hcm h. 

C'tirrf n/ (%>nfitnnf /Vc//.s'. Tliis court contains a far riclici* 
collection tlian tlic Court of Queen’s lleneh, ami from the 
nature c»f its jiuisdicl ion the dociiments possess great 
interest for tlie ge-uealogi.vt ami topographer. Foremost 
among tliem is the valuable <-one.clion of “feet of lines 
or final concords,’’ whieli date from Henry II. to the 
year IS^5I, wlu ii fines and recoveries were al)olished and 
“ im.»ro sinijili* ruodtrs i^f assurance substituted.’* ‘‘The 
utility of these records,” says the. RrfHnt of the ITomse of 
(’oinmon.s' committee, ou tiie. state of the public records, 
“ to all poi'.sons desirous of tracing property ami pedigree 
is umpic.stionable.” Fines contain tlie proceeilings which 
have been adc»pted to convey estates ami to free llieiu from 
their entail to issm? ami from the dower of wives. Tlin.s 
w'e are aV»le to le ini tlie name of the fia^ehoidcr levying 
the tine, and if he was married tlie nann* of his wife ami 
often of his ehildren, the position and value of hi.s estate, 
and not nnfre<jmailly something about his aiieestor.s. Yet 
])erha[»s tin* chief value of this class of records is that they 
prove marriages and their issue at a tinuj when parocdiial 
regisUrs were not in cxistfaicc^. Few documents show .s«.» 
unlirokeii a .suceessiou from so early a date as these “pedes 
tininni.” 1’ho king's Silver Oflice books are the chief in- 
dexes to the fim’s, but tliey siitlcrcd greatly from the tire 
at the king’s Silver Oflice in the Temple in March 
The recovery rolls (since ]S3t continued under the natm^ 
of “disentailing assuraiic.e.s ” on the cl(*sc rolls) also con- 
stitute another im].)oi'lanl sup]>leim;*nt. to the stmly of the 
pedes fiuium. Next to the collccti<:*n of fines may be 
classed the judgment rolls of this <'intrt, or, as lht.‘y are 
more commonly designated, tlie “do banco ” rolls. They 
formerly (‘misisteil of two [»arts, the. “communia placita” 
or personal plea rtills, and the “plain’la terrie ” or pleas of 
l.iml.s and deeds enrolhid ; but after tln^ reign of Flizabeth 
the latter became di.stinct roll.s, containing the king's silver 
ami tines, assi/os, iloed.s mi rolled, and all real aetT<»ns. '^flie 

judgment rolls pass througli three stages first, they are- 

plea rolls; then, when tlie parties join issue, is.sue rolls; 
and la.slly, when judgments are entered upon them, judg- 
ment roI].s. 'fhe. recoriling of the judgments ha.s, however, 
been very inn* h neglected, for niaiiy of the judgments, 
in.sti'ad of being eiiiereil v\\ llie ])li*a or issue rolls, have 
bei'ii enteretl on separate ]»ieces of parchment, and thus 
liav'e given ri.se to certain distinct bumlles called “riders,” 
ill wliieJi sucli entric‘s are contained. 

Court, of Ejchrtfurr, — I’his collection ooritain.s next to 
that of the Court of (dmnccry the most interesting ami valu- 
able series of documents among the English public, records. 
The most important and most promiueut series is that <»f 
the great rolls of the Kxchcfpier, olherwi.se called the pipe 
As witli tlie. close and jiatent rolls, so with the roll.s 
of the pipe, it is ililliciilt to state w’hat is and what i.s not 
entered upon their membranes. Everything which in 
former times went to swell the revenues of tlio crown - 
rents of various kinds, fines, amercements, jirofits of lands 
and tenements, ami the like-- is to be found tmrolled lapon 
them. The accounts of the ancient revenue of the crown, 
digested , under the heads of the .several counties and 
annually written out in order to the charging and dis- 

^ III 1833 wiia foutuleil tlio Pipe Roll Siocioty, which bafl for its 
object thft printing of the entire «erie& of pipe foVIk from the reisen of 
Henry IL 


charging of the shei’iffs and otlior accountants, are also 
to bo seen upon their membranes. If a groat man was 
cnitlawod, his gooils seized, Ins daughter married or mailo 
a ward, the account thereof can be read in tlio pipe roll.s. 
'fo the lied igrcc-liun ter these records are partkailarly use- 
ful, since they contain the njiincs c»f most men of proiierty; 
while to the couiily historian they arc invaJnable. Few of 
the Kngli.sli national archives boast a more uninterrupted 
succession than the great roll.s of the Exchecpier. Hegin- 
uiiig in the sci.-oml year of Ilonry II., they continue to tho 
present time with but two gaps- the rolls of tho first 
year of Henry HI. ami f/f the seventh year of Henry IV^ 
Of the latter of these mi.ssing rolls the antigra[»li or roll 
made l»y the chancellors scribe is still in existence and 
snjjplios the j>liuui of the lost roll. At the begin iiing id 
this .series there is a roll which was long looked u]»on as 
that of tlie first year of Henry IT., or by some antiipiaries 
as belonging to the fifth year of Stephen ; but recent 
criticism secin.s to establisli the fact tlial it is a roll of tho 
31sty«‘ar of Henry J., the earlie.st national document, save 
Domesday, of any extent that now exi.-^ts. Another im- 
portant class of dnciiment.s belonging to tho Court of Ex- 
che<]uor and stored with a variety of inb.nnuilioii upon 
.secular ami religious matters i.s tluj meim.raiida roll.s, 
ivliicli extend from Henry III. to the mi<hlIo of the. [iresent 
century, 'fhe-se rf>lls craitain enrolments of all the weighty 
bn.'iiness done in the offices of the ijiieeri’s and lord trea- 
surer's remcmbranci'r. I'lion their nieinbrai]e.s tlie in. 
rpiirer will n^ml how Avrits ran for the recovery of debts 
due to the croAvn, Jiow (:ommis.sion.s vvtae appinnted to 
seize ostat(*.s attainted or forfeit.ed to the <towii, how good. s 
were seizxi in tin?, various ports of England for the non- 
payment of customs, how tliii aceoiint.s of sheritfs and 
oscheators aa^^ic settleil Avitli tlio Exchequer, liow cities 
ami horonghs made claim k> s[»e<!ial privileges, and hoAV 
tho numerous proceedings in equity on English inbirinatious 
and bills were conducted. Tlic “ brevia regia ’* emlorsed 
ou the memoranda rolls are tho most ancitmt Avrits of that 
desetription in the kingdom ; in the earlier })eri*)ds they 
assume the shape of letters and contain various wislu s of 
tho sovereign.s. To tlie antiquary and historiaVi the collec- 
tion of arciiivc.s called “originalia rolls,*’ Avhich extend from 
Henry JIL to William 1V\, i.s of gnat .service. They 
not only throAV considerable light upon the manners and 
c ustoms in vogue in the 13th and l4th centuries, but also 
record the de.scent of lands, questions relating to crown 
re Avenues and femlal tenures, the appointment of various 
commissions for different, purposes of investigation, and 
other .similar entries. The importance of the origiualia 
ri»lls is also increased from the fact that they contain numer- 
ous extracts from early rolls now no longer in existence. 
Among the (hK'ume.nts of the ancient Exchequer there 
i.s much to interest the jiurely eccle,sia.stical historian in 
the colleirtion of ministers* accounts of tho issuc.s and 
profits of monastic lands in the hands of the crown; in 
the pensions granted to al)bots and others U])on the dis- 
solution of tho monasteries, now enrolled among the records 
of the Augmentation Office ; in tho accounts of inonasterie.a 
l ontaincd in tho chartnlaries, the account books of first- 
fruits and tenths ; in the taxation rolls Avhich regulated 
the taxes as Avell to the kings as to the popes until tho 
survey of Henry VI IT. ; in the Valor Ecclcsiasticua of 
Henry VtlL, which contains surveys of archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, abbeys, monasteries, and the like throughout 
the kingdom ; in tho visitations of religious houses ; and 
in the Wolsey books. To the antiquary pure and simple 
the collection in the Exchequer which records thir hisfory 
of knights* service is perhaps the most intewting. The 
number of knights* fees thn>ughottt . 

60|215^ of which the clergy hod 28^015 ; bat^ fts ib p 
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of time it became a doubtful quvKtion whether lauds were 
held by knipjht’s service or by some other tenure, inquisi- 
tions were hehl and e^cK baron had to return to the king 
an account of what he licld, Sucli accounts comprise the 
early history of landed [>ro|>erty, with the names of the 
owners ami the extent of the estates. For information 
on this suV)ject the three great authorities are the Black 
ajul liCil Books of tlie Kxtdieqiier, tljc scutage rolls, and tlie 
subsidy rolls ; the Liber Niger Scaccarii^ or Liber Niger 
J*arvus as it is sennetimes entiled, o<uupiled by Uervase of 
Tilbury, nephew to Henry II,, in the twoity-second year of 
that king's reign, is tlio most ancient of these. It contains 
a list of knights’ fees of tlie time of Henry TI., and in 
many of tlio returns iluao appcjiv family names and par- 
ticulars of the parents, cliildren, wives, and <Hicu}»iers of 
the land ns well as of tennnts hi rnpite, in this book 
there are also \aruius treaties of the .same king, fiair bulls 
of lVq»o Alexander III., and the constitution of the royal 
household during the reign of Henry 1 1. I’lie. lied 
is somewhat similar to the Lil>er Niger, taml contains 
among other entries the oaths of the diflereiit oilicers of 
the Court of Kvchequer ; the Dialot/ns de (ifiv- 

iiierly ascribed to (Jervasc f*f Tilbury, but clearly [u-oved 
by Madox to have been written by Bichanl FitzNigel, at 
one time treasurer of the K\’cheqm?r, who laid the see of 
London froju JISO to l ll»S) ; numerous short mem(u*anda, 
ttc., bu* the instruction and use of the ^»iHcials ; ami collec- 
tions of kniglits’ fees ami sevjeanties of the reigns of Henry 
If., Itiidianl 1., John, and Hmiry Ilf. Many of its entries are 
also in the Black Bonk. The, scutagci rolls, wliich l»egin in 
the reign of Ldwanl L, contain the pefainiary satisfaction 
paiil by e;u:h knight in lieu of the personal altendarn'c 
upon his sovereign that was reqnire<l of him. Tliis satis* 
facti‘)u xvas calle<i ‘‘scutagium'’ or ‘‘servitium scuti ” (service 
of iheshiehl), and in Norman- French ‘‘ csciiage,” from er.Uy 
a shield. The assessment was, however, so «aibitniry iliat 
it was dt‘eree<l by Magna ('^liarba that iio scaitage shonhl be 
im])Oscd without cousiait of parliament. Tlie snV>sidy rolls 
recoril the riftceiiths and tenths, Arc., granted by parliament 
to the crown, fti a*ldilioii to tlie alcove are the marshals' 
rolls, which contain an account of the military service duo 
from great tenants t«> the king on the eve of a war, the 
testa do Nevil,’’ and the solitary roll calle<l the constable's 
roll. Among tlie more inqmrtaiit docnniciits btilonging to 
the ancient Excheipier collection, concerning wliich space 
fvirbids ns to part icnil arize, are llic records of the Augmenta- 
tion Court, full of valuable matter to the chureh historian, 
the (Mjiirt rolls of manors possessed by the crown, the volu- 
minous series of bills and ans’wers, the (collection of special 
commissions, the golden bull of Clemout Vll. conferring 
the title of “ Defender of tlie Faith upon Tfcnry VIII;, 
lioavih-money accounts, the Jews’ rolls, the vast collection 
of crown leases, the recusant rolls, and tlie very curious 
wardrobe atjcounts. 

Obsolete Courts . — Tu addition to the various records 
wliich have been alluded to belonging to the (knirts of 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
there ia a large cla.ss of documents which ap|)ortaiii to 
obsolete courts, and many of wdiich are of great historical 
value. Tlio most important of this class are the archives 
belonging to the Star Chamber, the Court of (^hivalry, the 
Court of Requests, the Court of Wards and Liveries, and 
the Marshals Court. The immimonts of the duchy of 
Lancaster and also those of the abolislicd courts of the 
jialatinato of Durhoiti are now among the archives of 
tlie Record Office. An account of Domesday llook has 
given (see Domicsday Book). The amal- 
1864 with the Retford 
0^ series of the 

complete coUeciaon. 


With the exception of certain manuscripts in the Ibitish 
Museum and in a few public libraries, most of tin* public 
I muniments of the realm are now pla<X‘<l in one lepo.situry 
and under the supervision of the master of tin? n»Ils. 

ITpoii tlio subjetd of tluj public records Sir Francis 
Palgraxe, under whose auspi(*e.s as (hqaity kiMri>er the 
public muniments were brought together under oih 3 roof, 
wiit«\s as follows : - - 

‘‘WlietluT w'r. coiisidfr tijciii in n.*l:ilion to ;uji iijiiit y. to 
tiiiuily, to variety, to exti ni, i»r to aniplitU'Ic of facts ami details 
they have no (Njiwil.^ in tho civiliziMj moiM. For the aichivos of 
FiMnc*', the iiiusi j)»‘trLrf :iini coinplftc in ('ontim iihil Europe, do 
not asi‘«-iid liiglicr tJi.-oi tljt* n-igii of ,St l.ouis, and conij*ariMt with 
ours am stiiit»‘d find je june. ; wlji hms in taking np oiij- 

title [so to s[uMk; Irton J )onii*:-.d:iy, th^ dtvnni''nls t>I.'i«-ed underline 
cusloily of the iiia-u r of (lo* mils i-ontfiin tIm; wholi- of iho. nmtcrialH 
for tin: history »>f this country in i ry hianch an«l nndi’V evio v 
iispi'ct, ci\ il, religions, t>oliii« al^ sorial, mural, ur material iVoui Ihr* 
^^Ol■niau Con'jnc'st tho pri sent day. ' 

77t\sfor?f. - ■ In omisrijncinc of tlie ncgh-it and indilfiofurc froni 
which tlio natiiui.d archiA’cs snlfcn d hi foi.* being hoiisc<l in tin ir 
]»rcscnt ijimitcr.s, it is ;is much a matter fui woitih r as fm* ta^ngra- 
tuiafion that any of lln-ni mo still in o.xisUmw. In the l•^^rli.•^ 
pcrioils tin* ircoids of the oourts were jna soj \ fil in tin* palace of 
the king; hut, when the law |■Olll■ts Immuiuo. st a t ionaiy ami w»ri* 
hehl within tin* jirocim ts of the royal jialac**, iiist«-a.l i>f following 
tJm sovj ieign fiauu jd.no to phni-, all h-gal rhiemiionts n iuainotl 
ill tin; custody of iheir rcs]>ecti\ «• courts. On the l.aisincss of the 
loiiiitiv iiji rreasiipc, the records Iwgan to assume Mn*h vast pri»jHir- 
lions that further accoimmidation li.td to l»o ohtaim-ih tJiadiially 
thivo warelmnses for the < usloilv of piihlie diM.aimenrs came into 
e\isi# iicc. Tuo iccords i>f the Kiu^j's Peuch and Ciuunioii I'leas 
were removed to the pala.-o at Westminsti r, to the- old ehapler- 
ln>ust*, and to tlie cloi-ter of the ahhey of Westminster, and 
thus 1-aid the foundation of the; well-known “ cha]>tm*- house 
repository." Towards the cml id* the reign of Kicdiard J,, the 
Court of Chancery hecoining separated from that of the Kxehetjuer, 
the xvardrohe in tlie I’ower of i.ondon wis used as the eliief ]diieo 
of deposit for all Chamrery d(»cumenls, ami thus the Record OMice 
ill the Tower si>r;.u)g up. It had been the eustoiu of the earlier 
masters of the rolls to keep the. rei'ords of their euuits iu their 
private houses; hut after the vvigu of Kdwaid IV. t hese doeuiueuts 
Were lodged \\\ W’hat is now styled the “elnqu-l of the rolls,*’ hut 
whioh was theu known as the “domus eouversonuu Jiuheenuui," or 
the house, for eonv(*it<*d .lews aud iididels, which ha-l hien annexed 
to the olliee of the master of the rolls iu the reign of KdwanI HI. ; 
an olliee was suhseipieiit ly attached to thi'eh;q*el. ami thus arose tho 
ri'cord dejHisitory known as the “rolls chapel otliei*. ’’ For many 
years these three jdaies of deposit - the ehapter house, the Tower, 
and the rolls idiapd ollii-e — eoustil iiteil tin- eliiid' repo><itori»;s for 
puhlie reciU’ds ; l>ul, as the aiaommodatioii that tlie.se l.uiildings 
olfered was limitial, iiauns in [*rivatc house.s, vrjeaut A'aults, anel 
eveii stahle.s had to he taken hy tlie miui.-teis of the day for 
the storing of the ever-incivasing archives. Little care w:is, hi.»w- 
e\er, paid to the pre.servatioU of the par. liuieiils. They Were put 
into Jioti.se.s and forg<ut»ui ; their vaiious iomovals were most eare- 
le.s.sly auiMTiiitiUided ; .lud thev Avere often lel'l a prey to tho pilfer- 
ings of t hi? curious. Noav and again a .sovereign or a seeretary of 
state turned his atteiilioii io t he di.sgiaeeful condition in Avhieh the 
miiiiinients of the kingdom aaciv pre.serve*! .jiid a .sweeping refonn 
Avas aiiimuiieed ; l>nt nnue important nialters always ajtpe.ar to 
have .shelA’Cil the suhject. In lud*/ (,»iieen F.li/ahelh Avas inrornietl 
of the eonfiisetl and jierilon.s .state of the records of lu-r parliament 
.and lior chancery, and orders AAcru ^iveii for rooms to he juvpared 
ill tho Tower lor tin; reoeplion of these ]iarchmeiit.s, Il« r .Maje.-ty 
doelariiig tliat it aa’us not meet that the lecords of her eliaiieery, 
which Avero aocounted as a principal mea.sure of tlie treasure belong- 
ing to herself and to her eroAVii and realm, .shou'il remain in juivalc 
house.s Olid pl!i4:c.s for doubt of .such daiigirr and .spoil a.s theretofore 
had happened to the like records in tlie lime of Richard II. and Henry 
VI,’* Tnis order aa'A-s, hi»A\ever, never exci*nfed. Ou the iiceession 
of Chavlc.s If., AVjlliam IVynne, then keeper of the reconU iu th« 
ToAA'er, iniplor(‘il tho king “to preserve these ancient records 
not only from fire aud sword, hut Aviitt*.r, inoth.*^, canker, dust, oob- 
Avelis, for your oavu and your kingdom's honour aud service, they 
iMung .suoli sacred rcliques, such ]>eerle.ss jcavcIs that your noblo 
aiice-stors have estimated no places so lit to preserve them in aa 
eonseeralod chaptds or royal treasuries and Avai\li.olH*.s Avhere they 
lay up their sacred eroAvns, jewels, robe? ; and that upon very good 
grounds, they iKjing the principal evidences by which tlicj' lieM, 
8ii)>iK>rted, defcuiled tlicir crowns, kingdoms, revenues, prerogatives, 
and their subjeota, their rewoctive lands, lives, libertius, pi-owrties, 
franchises, rights, laws." Tliis earuest appeal was not urgea lK*fon!» 
it was reqni^. Ou his apipomtiueut to otlice Trynno made au 
inapiKitiou of the records xuider his custody. He found them 

XX. — 40 
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‘^bnricil together in one ronfusoi! <‘linnq, niid filth in the dark 
corners of iJiCiiar’s I'lmpel in ihi? Wliitc Tower/' Jlo e.ni]iloyLMl 
fiohlicrs and women to reniovi* aini i leansc tlo Tii, who .soon grow- 
ing vvwivy of this iioisoniu- work IcR IliiMO om Joni, <lu.sty, ami 
n.s.sty ii-s they fouii'l tluoii.’* Ho then h<vggi-d tin*, aid of tho dorks 
of liis ih.'partim iit, hiil tla-st? ofiii ials, “ ln.iiig unwilling to touch the 
rocorvU fi>r h.ir of loulitig ilnir lingers, jr.poiliiig Iheir c*IoLhns, 
cmJangenitg i lidr l yesight ami Imaltli.s by tln’ir cankorous dust, .ami 
evil sojht/’ ih i lim:il llu- tji.-^k. To the em rgetif; Prynno the lahoiir 
of rnet)n>'li/.hig t lu- j» in his (•l»arg<? secimsl hopeless; lie saw 
them in ronlin**.! le aps hidden here ami seaLti*retl there and destitute 
fit' anvtliiir^: appr*! i* lung to an index. He lamented that it would 
rofpiin* “ li'iaieus Ids Inindred hamls, Argus his hundreil i‘yes, 
and >it‘s|i>r s eenturhrs *if years br marshal tliem into ddstinet files 
and make exa- I .dphahei i.-al l.alih'H of the several ihiii;.^, iiaim^.s, 
plaees. eomprised in Hiein.” Still nothing w.as dmie. to renn«ly 
the evils < inn]>laimMl <if. Ad‘U‘e.ssfs wep> pri'.-uJitcd t‘j ]»ai“Ii.an»init 
upon the suhjret ; reporis wme drawn up ami laiiiiiiiil tet-s IVeijuently 
s tl ; huT it \v.A.s not until the lieginning of this centniy tdiaf. a eom- 
])h‘te and sat isfae lory investigal ion of the puVdie n'cords was entered 
into. In tlie..siiniiner of l.SOo ii vrTV able report nji.m the state of 
tlio an-hives was drawn ny); inid a eunnnissiini was appointed ‘Mo 
ineLlnxli/.e, regnlalo, ami digest the rn-ords.” 1 Iiit. tin.* *anniiiissiiin 
4Ureeti»jl it.s .‘ittention exehisi vely to tin- ]iiiniing of .anti«|nan:in | 
matter^ anrl iiorhing was atr«nn}»red lor the beiicr pieserv.afion of 
the an*hiv/*s. r>is.sa I isfae lion ari*-.e, ami ;i veleei, eoniiiiiltee. oftlm 
Ifouse of ('ominoii.s was appointed to imjuire into t Ini working of 
the Record t.'onniiis.si.#n. The result of its .sittings was the ]>a>sing 
of a s]K‘eial Aet of Pal liaioeiit, w.'iieli pl.ieed tin* yaiblie records in 
the custody ami nmhr tlie su|)v‘rintemleme of I he master of the rolls 
for t)ie lime hring, and direetcl tl)e ti'easnrv iVnthwifh fo provith- 
a auil.'ible iniilding. fn flie foumhil io7is of i he ]»re>;«-nt Iti-cord 

ibrposittiry wen.' laid, and .'-even years afterwards Ihe public itM and-s 
v.'ci'i' jeijifcred from 1 1n ii* dilferetit ])la( es td* tb'iposif. ami Inni.sed in 
tin.'ir new <jiiarter-;, whero they urn now most ejirefnlly |>n‘S4*rved. 

The Idstory of 1 hiM iisl.ody I'f the .stale y»aj»ri\s hii.h run from 
Henry ^ 111. to tin.’ ]»ns«'nt tinm is but: ;i repetiti<jn of tbn neglect 
ami ill-t rc.itineni which the tutblic ]‘ec<'rvls had to cmhire. \Vln.*ii 
tliev fil'st began to be preserved IbeV weie loekc<l up in I'hests, tlien 
eorifineil iu the larder of the ]'i’ivy >ie il, tln.ii lodged in Ihe tower 
over t in* gateway of AVhili. hall Palace, lin n transferred to tlie iiyiyier 
tiuor of the l»»r l chainbcrlain’s hidgings, llien despab hed to an oM 
houhc in Scotland ^'a^•l ; am! it \>a.s iiot till that Urn State 

Payier OHice in iSt .laines’.s I’ark. 'was .sj>t;cially crei.’led lor tln ir 
aceoinmodation. Twenty years later it w as decrne<.k iulvisable by 
flu? < lovermneiit <if tlm*l.iy to .amalg;inial!* Ihe state. ]»apers with 
the j)ijbrn* reend-^ ; the State Paper OlVue, wa.s tlieivlbm piiihnl 
<Jo\vn and i*-* imuiIcuIs tnuisferred to the rcpo.sitorv in Fctti'i* Lain*. 
t)n niaking a. cap lul cxainimvtimi of llie state (d* ihe <!<w nrncnt.s, it 
,\vas found tliat many of them liui] givally snll’et cd from vermin 

and wet,” and that flic list (d’ tlu>se wliieh IijhI been stolen or luul 
Hfiuyctl fnnii the eollcetioii was iu» .small one. Theft and dost nud ion 
for p:*ivjite. ends .ijjpear to have bc<‘n the two cliief agcTits td* nii-^- 
ehief. iJiii’ing (lit* feign of Jb-ni-y V JII. nnmy of the ilespatclu-.s 
Were ap]fropi‘ia led by lAiid Sl Alban.=j Miid j.opl Cherbnry, to 
whom they were entnisfed. In ihe reign of f ^neeii Kli/abclh iiio.sl, 
of the y>rivat(? bu'^iniss jMjuTS id' il«.*r JVJajesty, <is|»ei ialfy her letters 
oil inatterM <d’ .''ej.'ret im]>ortam*e, c:;mni into the li.aml.s of the earl 
of liciecstcr aiid finally into tlio ]a?.sse.ssioii of Jii.s .secretary^ and 
his ilesv'endaiil.'^ ; ami, ‘Mhough l1ii?y were nlliniatcly rceovcivd, 
a great jiait h.ul perished by time ,nml the di.stiuelion of Hm 
w'ars, tke. ; being bdt in England during the Rebcliion, inmiy Inul 
l.»oeii abused to tin? iiieane.st yuirpos<s. " l.'yron Ihe outbreak of 
thd Civil War the king's p;iper.s from the lime lie w.is in the north 
till the, snnemler ed' Ovfopl wvre designedly biinied ; \vhil.'*t “a 
fair cabinet f»f the kiug'.s, full of pijvrs id' a A eiy .s<**!ret iintiiri?, 
wliieh had be(?n left b\ ibe king upon Ids retirement to the. Scots, 
;*moiig.Ht wliicli w'en? thought to he all tin* ipn-eii'^ l»ttei*s to 
the king and things of a very mysterious nafuie,” \va.s also de.- 
iilroyeil. In the tui'bidenl ilays of the Cojunionweallh Pradshaw*, 
in his cay'»aeity as y#residont of the cimneil, managed to ol>t:»in 
y)Os.s«?ssion '‘of ilivers lK)ok.H, treaties, papers, and reeonls of .state,’* 
some of whi<di, in spite of all iho etforts of Charles TI:, were not 
regained. At the KestoraHi»n ‘Mill the payiers of state during t ho 
time of the ti‘Jiirp.'jtiun remained in Thiirloc's h.iudrf, and »Sir Sttuiuel 
Alorlaiid advi.sed a gi(?at minister to have tboni sokw..!, iKiing tlieii 
privately in four great deal desks ; but for roa.sons leR to be judged, 
that iiiini.ster delayed to onlcr it, and Tliurloe Imd tim« to bum 
thoin that would b.ive hangdl a groat many, and ho <*ertHlnly dhl 
burn thorn oxt*e}it. some princijial ones culled out by himself/* 
During tho voigu of (fimrles 11. various papers worn swnt out of 
tho country to The Hague and Swinlen for tlie courenienco of 
atobaamuiore, many of which were never rcturacd. fiidccd fto cate* 
doHaly <iid ininietcrs watch their own dornmenta that a treaty con- 
cluded with Hollawl in 1654 waa Inmght at an atiction, and tSo* 
nrigiiml treaty with Fhrtu^I in the. aamo year was found oii a atalll 
*iu the street. Wit&iti aitnost a ccuuparatiyely recent date there 


wore inatancoa of documonta sent out of the State Paj^r Ofllca 
which ■wore never returned, — a fact which may account for mally 
of the pui*ely official jiapors to bo found in the manuscript colloc- 
Lioiis of private iudividualH. 

In spite, liowcvcr, of past thofta .and negligence, tlio .state pa^wns 
like tlio public leconls, aro a mbst wealthy and valuable collection. 
Thi?ii' conti'iits were, consiilcrcd so iniportnnt that at one time it 
wa.s a matter of tlie gn-atest «liHicnlty for any outsider to obtain 
aci-c.s.s to them. The ki.‘i?pcr of the stale pajiers was bound by oath 
‘‘ to let no m.an see anything in tlio ollice of 11 is Majesty’s pajwra 
without II wanant; fiom the king." Ho w‘as also “tied liy a strict 
oath and by His M.ijesty’s i ommnnds to deliver nothing out of the 
olli' c niile.ss to the Juids and othej-s of the i.’oum il." During the 
whole history cdMhe State Paper Olliee the koejvT n<*vi*r liad power 
to grant oil Ins own nut hority l- avc to consult the jMijiei.s ; such 
periui.ssioii c<»uM only bo obl.iinod fiom the sccr«*t;n y of state, to 
w lio.se olficc 1 iio dociiiijent..s belonged. Among tin* ]icrson.s fortiinato 
enough to b.avo ibis favour accordiHl tlicui, we fiml that in lrt70 
Evelyn w.as huit se^■(•^^^l doeinnents whieh n lati d to Holhiiid ; that 
[ ill T)i (lilbcit F>urnet was permitted by warrant ‘Mtoiu tiin i 

to time to brivc the sight and use of such jniin'is and bouk.s a.s lio 
.sli.-ill think m.ay give him in!brni:iiioii and help in fmi.shing liis 
hi.slorv of the .Relbriiuition of the Church of England and that 
in tile. s.n m* yr nr Pi’inee Rupert imnlc a per.soiKtl retpn'st to Ihe king 
mi belinlf of Rogi-r i/Mstrange, who was writing .a history of tbu 
Civil 'NVai* in Eiighiml. In later times ]iennis.siiiu was more, freely 
given, lbonp;b the. “libr.iry of MSS." W’a.s sliJl most vigilantly 
g!iar«h-‘»l, and appliealitms were more o!'l« u I'l'fiiscd than graiitiHl. 
As an instance of tlie .sti’iet ]ie;.;s wilh which the jiapers wcie 

]H'esen*i.H!, we find lliat as late as irTo l,oj‘d Xoi ih, though h*3 was 
I lien juimc minisier, h.i'l In beg tlio kiiig’.s permission to have free 
;.cce.s.s to all ‘’urrc.s}>on<loiieo in the Pa pm* fill ice ; ami that in t78'> 
it was iieee.s.saiy for the i >idnaJK:c Offici* to have ]»e]*ini.';:^ion lo ^^e;lrch 
the Pai>er Olliee for any* dovairnont.s that ivgeinh d their depart- 
ment. These vestiietioiis have now lieeii entirely jvnioved, ih.anks 
to the J.ite r.ord Kon.Dly ; when ho was inast.»*v td’ the rolls, the 
publii! reeonls Were thiowii i»j»en to the jmidie fita.- of :ill tin* 
eli.'irges that v.a*ro formerly ilemamlcd for in ve.-ligali'»n, wliil.st the 
s;ifiie liberal eonr.se has been ]»lir.sued wit b n‘gird to ihc .‘■dale papers 
down to the year 17fiO. Afu r that date ;-i})eciaI pcrmi.ssioii ha.s 
to be obtained. Calendars .nml indexr*.s of ihc public reeord.s .are. 
aiiiinally published in the appciidi».?es to the rcjiorls of the di puly- 
kt‘c])er of ihc public n*eords. Tiurge volnuic.s - -entitled Cuh ndara 
of Stftfr /Vf/yrA'f-— consisting id i.*4>nden.sal ions of the doeumeiitu 
in tin? I'liblic. lleeord (.>Jfiee. and t.dsewlierc from tin? «Imvs of Hinry 
viir. to the IStli renUiry are now in course of ]>ublieaiion. 

Srr. Sir T, D. Hardy, ] ntrtyliivC'nn f-j ihr e.'rd r oiitf rioa flolh^ 

od. i\ llubiTls; /’/.'7 >'X ed. Jus.'pli Jiuiiter; 'rimiu.'is Mrifhix, //.s/o/'i/ 

A /ifhutirir.-i t.f l-yrKt^i^ur.r \ /»’■>/( *./ thf e'l. .IeKt*]i|l lliint4*r; 

llie Jif 'nnf Il j!>nA of iSi'O; Noi.'l ,SfiI M.s!»my. “‘riie SS?-i|p I'.oicr l Ullce," fit 
llii* d<r;ciH’-kct ju*i‘'s TUirtUlh (Aopi-udl.v) ; A. I‘’w.dd, fun' t'vhiia 

jU'orriU. (A. t'. K.) 

]i EDBIM'TVST, the iiamo of a bird which from its 
manners, no jess ramilhir thiiii engaging, liiis for a long 
while been so great a favourite aiiiotig all classes in (iMeat 
Brilniii si.s to liavo gained an almost .sacred ebaraeter. The 
pleasing colour of it.s jiliimage --one .striking feature of 
which is expressi'd by its ancient name its sprightly air, 
full dark eye, ejn.juiring and .sfigacious dc.nn.^TLnour, added 
to tlie trust in man it often exhibits, hut, above all, the 
eheerful .sweet ne.ss of its song, even ‘^‘when winter ehill« 
the <lay ” and .scarce another )>irtl is heard - combine to 
jirodutro the effects just mentioned, so that among many 
European nntion.s it lias earned some ciniciiring name, 
tliotigh tln-Tc i.s no country in which “Roliin lledbroast 
is held so higlily in regard as England.^ Well known a.s 
i.s it.s ap]>earance ami voice throughout the wliole year in 
the British Jslauds, there are not many birds which to ihe 
attentive observer betray more unmistakably the influence 
of the migratoi-y iiiiijulsc ; but somewhat close scrutiny is 
needed to reveal this fact. In the months of July and 
August the hedgerows of the souiliem counties of Eng^ 
land may be seen to be beset with Hedbreafits, imt m flockj 
us is the case with bo many other fipecies, but each indi* 

^ >lngU8h colouistH in far distant lands ha>*e g^Utdly appliecl riio 
conimnu nicktiame of the Redbresmt ta otlief bmln that are not Ini'*. 
mecHately all io<l to it. The ordinai’y ^ ^hin " of ' ta. a 
Tbruah, Twrdua fnigftUarlm (aee. £xjBtt.i>]rAB|iV 
of the Hoebirdai of. the same; contiDantv of . 

thologiateK la in oj^Unaj^r speech the 'I 

IhiniUar tLanie U j^en In the TariotMi 
a«Vev^.apec4iM of tha 
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vidual. keeping its own dii^tance from the next' — all, how- 
ever, pressing forward on their w-uy to cross the (.Ijariiiel. 
On tlio 12uroj»ean continent the migration is still more 
marked, and the Hedbroast on its auUiinnal and vej-nal 
pa^ssages is tlie object of hosts of bird-ca tellers, si nee its 
value as a delicacy for the table lius long been recognized.- 
r»nt oven those Kedbroasis wliich stay in PnitJiin during 
the winter are subject to a niigratory luovenieiit easily ] km* 
ceived by any one that will ItK>k out for it. Occupying 
during autumn their nsiial haunts in outlying woods or 
hedges, the first sharp frost at once makes them change 
tlieir habitati(»Ti, and a liesvy bill of snow drives tlieni 
towards the lioiuesteads t\)r such iuod as they may find 
there, wliile, sliould severe vealhia’ continue, Jong ami 
siistonance l>eooino more s«*aice, even tiiose stnnigor birds 
dissqi])car - most of them jmssibly to ])erisli leaving oidy 
the few tJiat liave nlrea<ly bicoine almost domiciled among 
men. On the ap[>roach spring the a4*e.usU>nie(l .spots 
are revisite*!, Init amcaig the. innuinerable ivt urn ing deni- 
zens Ivodbreasts are. apt to be- negleeteil, for their song not 
being powerful i.s <ln)wm‘<l or lost, as Oill)ert White well 
remark(.*d, in the geina-al clicrus. 

From its alnmd.inec, or from iiinnmeralile fignn*.s, tlie 
lledbreast is too well known In m ed di'script ion, 3 -et tlu ro 
are very few repre.senlalion.s of it which give a notion of' 
it.s elniraclcri.stie appearaiu^e or gesturer- all .sosnggoslive 
of intelligcju-e. its oli ve-l>rown bjick and redd i.sh- orange 
breast, or their ctpiivalents in 1 /aek and vrliite, may 1 m.; 
ea.sil\ imitated b}’ llie djauglilsmau ; but the faeidty of 
tracing a ti'nthful outline or fixing the ]*ecu]iiir expressivm 
of Ihi.s fa’Nonrito l)ird hn.s ])roved to be i'eyoml the of 
almost every artist who lia.^ att(mi].re<l its ]K>rl raitnre. 
The lb‘dbreii'«t exhibits a enrions uncertainly of tenijiera- 
mont in regard to jt.s nesting halal.'. At timo.s it will 
])lace tlie utmost contidence in man, tnnd again at times 
.slicw the greatest joalon.sy. The nest, though generally 
jaetty, can seldom be. called a work of art, and i.-; u.siially 
built (»f moss and dead leaves, wlili a moderate liniiig of 
hair. In this are laid fir>m live to seven wliiti^ cgg.s, 
sprinkled or blotched with light r d. 

Ri'sitlcs the liiiiish Islaiul.s tJie JhMlI'ira.-st. (\vhi.-]i is fijc JA/fir- 
CilUt ru->*:cttla /.if Liuimai.s aiid tlu? t of iiiodi-ni 

aiit}»<)r.s) is gcic-rally «lisp<*rsc(l <.ivi r 1]u^ rn]ii.iin.*nt of KiKopc, ami 
is ill wiiiUrr found in the (i.ises tif tie* I is lastiTii limits 

.m*. n/»t Wfl! di‘fcniiiMf:d. In Northern Per.-iii it is ri tdfu:t*«I ly a 
Very iM aily .allictl form, AVf'.7/"*’y/s //.■/> 7 /list iji;.riiish.t!»le hy ifs 
iii *n*o ruddy Inic.s, Mliile in Xorllu ni ( hfiia ami dap.iii am.»ilii-r 
.sp;'(Me.s, K, ffhihLiff'., is fuiiml of whi«di tlie .si*\es difft;!’ .somewli.il in 
lUuiiiAge— the coi’k h iving a hlneki.sli baud bch»\N his rod bresst, 
and greyisli-bl:u-k thanks, vhih* the licii c]»is/dy O'S/'nibli.'s Um* 
faTniliiir Hrilish s]><ieies - hut b(.ali eoi k ami hen have tin* tail uf 
cho.stnut-red. A heantiful bird sn]»po.soil to inhabit Corea, iho 
SijlvUt. hi.nnudiH'i of Tcniniiuck, of which .speeiinens arc v'cry .Main e 
in irollectioiis, is pliie«<d by .some writers in tli« genus 
hut. wluithor it has any very close ailiiiitv to the Ihslhrensls doivs 
not yet .secni to ho proved, "it is of a bright orango-nMl .above, ami 
whittt hnneath, the inde, liowever, liiiving the throat and bnast 
blank. (A, N. } 

RKDDITCII, a tONVii of Worcestershire, is situatol on 
an eminence near the Warwickshire Viordcr, 1(5 milc.s south- 
west of Birmiugliam by the Midland Railway. The church 
of St Stephen, a. handsome building in the J iccoratctl 
style, erected in 18r»4-5r), contains some good stoiued-glass 
windows. A public cemetery wins for nunl in Among 

the public buildings arc the county (;oiirt, where sjieciaJ 
aesaioiis are hold, and the literary ami scieuiiiic iu.stitute. 
In the ueighbourliood ore the remains of Bordesley Abbey, 
founded- by the Cistercians in. 1138. The town is an 
import flint aeat o f the needle manufacture. The urban 

; It s ttylttjt tl»«t ^num arlfuaium Tion aiit dmon 

two RedhrewU 

yeiiM been ^en to <3m oapiure 

triiinuihig 
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sanitary district (area about 02t) acre.'^) had a j»opulal hui 
of about 7871 in 1871, and of 9901 in 1881. 

IIKI )KM rrOH 1 8T8 or Ln ;uoiu a xs. See Im ; u run, vol. 
xiv. p. ()3r>. 

JIKI.) K[VJ‘2H. Three at Icajit rf the iniuiy Ib il IIjNcrs 
of llic Wiiild dcsijrvc to bo Jiicntiom il, (1) tin.; lied Ris^.r 
f'V Fhmve itougt^ the Songroi nr Tliao of tlic Anamese, 
the llnaug-Khing of the (.'hinc.se, v> liich lIow.s through the 
lieart of Toxo Kixor (7./'.) ; (2) the Red Riser which ji-ses 
in the Stake. Rlain in Texa.s (l.:.iS. ), ]»a.’^,se,s tlirough a 
inagniriccnt crtfioii 10<) milc.s Inug, and IVom 200 to 1000 
toet flee].*, and tnrnishcs a nas igabh*. clianuel of 1200 milc.s 
bid'ore it rcac]i(‘.s the M L'>>^issu’ri ( /.c.) ; (.'V) the b'ed River 
td the N*uth, .a M>nie\vliat smaller .stream, whii h, ri.sing 
iu l^lliow Lake (.so called imm it.s s!i.v[»c) in Minnesota 
(l/.S.), not far from the .sources ».l the AI i.-.- i-sipj)!, crosses 
into Canada rd. iVmbina, and fall- ini * l.,ahe Wirmijjcg, 
after a conr.se of 505 miles (I 10 iu Caiuid . 1. The Reil 
River of the Missi.ssij»pi presents tiic j>iiy -1, al .e.cograi'hi s* 
with a pliencunenon nowin re re})r‘Ml'tH'cd on tin ,-am.’ si-nlc, 

a great raft of limber ami ilril’l w 1 »(»d, w)iicl», in .spit • 
of tlie labours of ( Vi]»tain SlireM- ( 1 825 .20) and tb.iietfil 
Willin'm.s/in and Captain Linnaid (1811-15), J»ad by 1871 
iiicrrased .'•o as to bh‘ck the cliannel La' 171 mile.s b<.l.w<*eii 
Spring Creek and (5u«>lini! Rliiir. 'j'he Red Ixiver of the 
North is equally biinons a.s the scene 1)1 .sane of the leading 
events in the. lii.-buy of the Noiih AW"^!, 

Mi d Rivrii Si/rria mknt. In Isll il v lirt.'i r.irl of Si-Iki:k 
(1 77 1 -1 H-JO}, wlio h.'iil ilr-votol ‘-]>c' i7il .Ui; fiii;»a f/; ( iiai ri.s 

;i lue.'ias of piNoiiliiig for tlic suiplas jifjpnhuion uf tlm Seotiish 
Higlilumls, obiiiiiH ‘I IVom tho ilii-l.-oii .. It.iy r.im[»:iiiy ;i grruit of 
l.iml ill what was then *'alh 'l th** riid o!' ( is.'siinbuifi ( .\.«.sinihoia 
Ju lSl.‘i a .srtt h lOfiit V'a.4 I'onrclcil by :ig»au. Mi Miles Mim/lont.-li, 
on the h.anks «.>f rhe Red Kiv/ir, lii-l ( Kml Pm r} b/'ing at 
IViiihiiia. by l*sl 1 thesrUh rs mimluTcJ ‘2nn. Tin- North- \Vr.sl 
Fur-Tr.nU'fs of M.'inchc.'it«rr rompiiny Ai'iit li ilu* bilt/.*rc'^l 

riv.'d of the Umlson's Ihiv (.’umpmiy till iIk*. I\%\i anialojimiitcd in 
1821) did all they couhl ViV t’oi«*c ;iu«l I raid I 0 b:i ak up tin'' f/iluuy, 
whicli, hy lSl*b had taken np its hc.nl pia ! tt'i 'i al IVn t l U'iivdas, on 
tin* .site ot tlie pvi!scnt; town td' Winn TI j*-' IVf iM-li Indian 
half-hi-iM-ds idh>is- brah.S) im ltcd ayaiiV'i it, and iis inil!."’ and. 

hoU.M’S Wore burned. The < .arl of 81 Ikirk. ai i i^■inv; on I h».* .s/rein*, 
siiocoethul in reorganizing tin* rfirinniniiy, !<» whii ls tin" nann* ol 
KiL/loinin was now given, after Kihh.n.oi in lb Ini>d..ile. Sntiievlaml- 
.shirc. He. hiiind himself personally in\atl\ed in a v« ly network 
ol’ho.slile int.rigne ; hut fiu' <'olony wm*: .•-avid. .ami .after his [nv‘in:i.- 
tlire death it eoliMlllled lo he imne />!' le.-s ^.n ppi nl ed ]>y hi.S h(-irs 
till 1824. In 1S:>.’> I and Selkirk's len iforial idainis were trans- 
hnred to the liudsi.iii’s bay < 'om jiany. w Iio nmlei look t<» j>.ay the 
c*\pen.s»‘s iinuiTe/l by l.lie laniily. At that •hit/; the popnlation of 
the .setth'inent v’on.d.ste.l i.af :d>onl, .^opo | lighlamh rs, bfMs-brnh.\s, 
English half-l>iee<I.'^. and n.liri «l eoinpans ofli. i ik^. At the ti.aiisfer 
of lerrilinial jmi'-dietion to tin* Canadian ( on m nnn iil in l-StUt the 
bois-I5rhle.s, under a certain T.onis Riel (smi of a I’lenirhiiiaii wdu» 
hiol Iniilt the lii'it iiiiU mi the Med rlveC, nvolteil and declared 
an imh-jiendent ]‘epnl.>lh . (.Vdom l (im'W bm<l) WidM-h s was dc- 
sj»af.ehed witli a force r*f 1 100 men, and without hl/nnh-died l;o.ik 
jMissessiun <»f Fort (kirrv on 24111 .August. 1 S 70 . rhe only striicing 
fe.atino of the oxpo/lirion w.-vs the reinarkalile em-igv with which 
the dilliriilties of traiisjanl w«‘n; overcome. Itii.l in 1>sr» heeante 
the h*a. ler of anotlier imsucccssfnl in.'siui*'. 1 ion oi lia' f-l ir •■ds in tlm 
.iTiio legion. 

SiM* Halktd.t, Sfitlfnu nt rc'fprrfin-ff ff>>' /'’ »»■? n/ .s* /.v»/ ’ n'l //*»*. A'cii 

tiirer^ l.4)rii|on, 1817; O:. Itryee, is*'-.! (wJiieli irfMitniiis jit«'v t'>usly 

v.iipuMIshod diK niui iits) ; “ Xiir.-aiivr wf ibe Il- il liner l Ap- ilitieii," in HfucL- 
vyuxVa v/ils. eviii. run! eix. (l.sri). 

REDRUTH, a m.arkct tnwii c.f ( '(irnwall, i.s pleasantly 
situated on tho AVest Cornw.ill Railway, about 9 inilei* 
west of Truro, it is almost the centra of the. mining 
dijjtrict of AVest (Cornwall, and, tliougli many of the riidi 
copper mines are now abandoniid, otliers have ]»roved rich 
in tin at givater dcjitlis, and new mines have akso been 
opened, .siitHeient to render Uedmth one of the most Vmsy 
and important towns of the county. Within tho last few 
years a jHist^-office, a mining exx'.hangc, luui a school of 
sciencQ and art have been built, as well as a new church. 
At the foot of Cani Brea^ tho unique l^ruidic^l hill, sur- 
znouiitcd by Tnasseaof granite, with an ancient casllo and 
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itionumont to Lord do Dunstanville, is the parish chunsh 
dtrdicjitod to iSl l-ny, with a fine old 1 otli-oontmy tower 
aiid peal of liolls. The iiulustrios im-ludo brewing, tin- 
smelting, making (>f siifoty fus<.;s, and iron-founding. Ue- 
sides tlie market -liouse, tliero arc a gr.anito town-hall, a 
inasoiuc hall, and the public rooms with Druids* Hall. 
At the west Olid of tlic town is the West Cornwall Minors* 
Uosjiital (tjiirty boils), erected by Lord Ivobartes in 1803 
and since added tc* by tlie same iu»bloinan. The po[>ula- 
iioii of tJie urban sanitary district (area 400G acres) in 
1871 was 10, < 180 . an<l in 1*<81 it was 033r>. 

Bet? Pljitr* RP^D SK.\. Tlie Red iSea runs nortli-north-west from 
y., vol. Aden in the Indian Ocean for about 1200 

miles, oxteuding from 12" 40' to 30'’ N. lat. The Strait 
of Jkib-el- Mandeb at the entrance to tlie (Inlf of Alien 
is 13i miles across, ami is divided liy IVrim island into 
two channels, the north-eastern narrow and shallow, the 
south- western 10 miles wide, and deet). 'I’he sea widens 
rapidly to 230 miles in IC N. lat., and more gradually 
to 2r)0 miles olT Kunfiida in ID" lat. ; fntin this ]>oint 
it narrows to 130 miles in 24’ lat., a lireadth which is 
maintained up to 27 47)' N. lat., where the sea divides into 
two gnlfs, thiKSo of Siu-z and '.Vkaha. Tlie Gulf of Bnoz 
contiimos in the north- north-west direction for 170 niile.s, 
with an average width of 30 miles ; tliat of 'Ahaba is 
narrower, and runs north-north east for 07 miles. The 
Hinaitie [Kminsnla between the two gulfs boiiiuls the Red 
iSea to the north ; on the east the Aral.uan coast and on 
the west the coasts of l^gyid, Nnlna, and Abyssinia bwm 
the boundaries. 

The Arabian eiuist (see Aft viua) is generally a narrow' 
sandy plain baekeil by ranges of barren mountains abrupt 
in outline and of niodenite Iieight. Enormous coral reefs 
run along the coast in broken lines, |)arallel to the shore, 
but not covmeelod with it. 4 hey usually ri.se out of deej* 
water to withiu a fe\v feet of tlie surface; and a navigalde 
channel of from 2 to 3 tjiile.s in widtli, fti which the water 
is always calm, e.xtonds between them and the land. The 
Kari.san Arehipelago in 17* X. lat, is the largest anil most 
ini}iortaiit of the island groups of tin* eastern reef. It is 
entirely of organic ff>rmation. The most important liar- 
I.HRirs of Arabia on tJie lied ,Sea are Mokha ia IT 30' X. 
lat. (now nearly de.serted for those of Aden and Hodeida, 
the port of San'a), Lokeyyali ab(*nt 200 miles farther 
iiortli, .liddah in 21’ 20' X. lat. (the only well [>rotectod 
harbour), and Vonbo* in 24’ N. lat. The western coast is 
flat and descTt in the north, but gives place farther south 
to high taVilelaml.s rising at some distance from the shore, 
and then to the lofty Abyssinian mountains (.see Ahy.ssinia, 
Aeric.\, hkiYri;. The parallel sy.steiii of (!oral reefs is not 
so extensive as on the east coa.st, and lieing nearer the 
land the inshore channel is narrower. I’he largo and 
curiously sliajwd eoral-roek island of Didilak, lying off 
Annesloy iJay, is the. most im[»ortant on the rcjef. There 
arc seven or eiglit harbours, of whi«.h the best known are 
Massowali, a little to the north of Annesley Ray (the large^st 
inlet oil the sea), and the ]>ort of di.seml»arkalio?i of the 
.Rritish troo[>s in the. Abys.sinian War of 1868, Klior 
Now'amt, w liieh, though small, is I ho best bay in the Jled 
Sea, and Sawakiii (Suakim) in 19" 30' N. lat., the chief 
port of the Soudan trade. 

The only islands of importance not alniady mentioned 
are those of the volcanic group in 14" N. hit., one of which, 
Jebel Ziigur, 10 miles long and 7 wide, rises in a series of 
bare liills to tlio altitude of 2074 feet, and the islet JelKil 
Teir in Ifi" 30' X. lat., on which a volcano has only recently 
become inactive, A dangerous reef named the Daidalus 
in 24“ 26' N. lat. lies right in the way of steamshipe. 
traversing the sea ; it is Covered with a few feet of water 
or uncovered^ according to die season, and, like moat of the 


reefs and islan<1s on the usual ti*ack of vessels, is furnished 
w'ith a lighthou.se. 

The lied Sea area is in a state of gnidual upheaval, the 
former seaport of Adiilis on Aiiiie.sley Tiay is now 4 miles 
from the. shore, and at Suez the foniier limits of the sea 
can be traced for several miles northwards ; whereas the 
north coast of I'^gypt is undergoing gradual subsidence. 

-'riio anj iinporocptibli? ;it; many placi'-s on tho Rod 
Sr.a, .nid wlifio ohsorvablo they art; rxtronuly auoortaiu, varying 
Roth to timi; and to tamounfc of rise with the direction ami force 
of the wiiitl. At Suez, where they are most regular, the rise varies 
from 7 iWt .at spiing to -1 fint at neap tides. Tlie surfai-e- currents 
of the sea aro also variable ami jxu jilexing ; they are chiefly l*ro- 
ducril ]»y till* wind, ami change in velocity ami dire.rlhm arconlingly. 

T7’n[fh\ Prom tlio decline of tho old Indian trade with Kg> pt 

till the roriiiatioii of the ]VuiM.su]Mr and Oriental Steam Xuvigaliou 
(.■ornpany ami the ovcilaml route to Tmlia in IStO, traftic in the 
Red S«?a was almost entirely coiitiiied to .small native vesstds trading 
with grain :ind fruit between Pgvpt and Arabia, and carrying ]>ii- 
grims to .liiMah, the port r»t’ Mecca. Since 1810 pa.sscngcr tuillic, 
and since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1809 trade of all kind.s 
in Kuroj)e:in vessels, have greatly increased. A tclegiaphio r.ddc 
was laid from J3oml>ay to Suez in 1S09. 

The climate of the Ih'il Sea region is one of tho 
hottest in tin; world, 'j’he allitmie of the sun, the almost eon- 
tiiinally idomlleMs .‘Hkios, tin* arid nnides.s charat ter of tlio shon.s, 
and the completo absence of rivcTs coinbine to in.iko tho merin 
temperature liigh. Tliat of the air usually range.s from ro" to 94' 
Fall!*., though it hri.s been freipiently observctl as high as 10.0^ in 
the shadi? on board ship, and in tlio northern pjirt of tho .sea tlc! 
clc;viii(?Ms of the nights ])ioniotes radiation, so that by morning tlie 
thermomeN r may fall to the frceziiig-j>oiiit on shore. The atmo- 
sphere over the laml is very dry ; tho ditferi*nce between the re.ad- 
ings of the wet and dry biilli thei moinefcis j.s trefjuenlly as much 
as 1111(1 .sometimes, tluring tin; prevnlenee of the desert wind, it 
li-scs to 40\ The evayioraliou from the Ho<l Sea is mitur:ill,\ excc.ss- 
ive; tho liuiiiidiLy of the nil* over the. water is always gri'at in 
Slimmer, and when the wind blows off the .sea the atMio.s}ihero i.s 
fidpieiitly siituvated on shore. From the direction of the luevail- 
ing winds, pn cijiitatLoii takc.s ]»)aco tdiictly on tin; mountains of 
Al)y.s.sinia. Xorth-north-west winds prevail on sliore all tin* year 
roiimlwitli very .slight e'wccjition ; but in tbo nndilloof the .sea tliev 
are only nuivcrsal iVoin Jum; to Septomber, and are (outinod to the 
iiort hern half from October to May. During tbo hitter .season south- 
s<uith-eList winds ]ircvail in the southern juirt of tin; sea, while a 
belt of calms and liglit variable, breezes occupies a ohaiigiiig position 
near the. eeiifn*. 'J'he .southerly winds are often aecoinjiauioii with 
rain sipuill.s, ami in Setdember thero are freipicutly eulm.s umi lui/.v 
weather. Hiinicaiicjs and licavy stoiins seldom oceiir in tlie .sea, 
hilt motlcrate gales are eoimnon ami sand-storms not unusual. From 
tlm adiiiiralty tem])cr:ituru chart.s it ap]M;.‘irs that tho iiieiiu temper- 
al lire of the surface-water at tlio four ty]»ical .seasou.s of the, year, 
taking all available data into account, i.s as follow.s ; — 


February 

Gulfuf 

Sue/.. 

ov 

A<M>ut. 

20* N. lat. 

South 

Eii.l. 

7 S' 

A'baccut 
iTuliau Uceau. 

sr 

M.’iy 


80’ 

87* 

80’ 

Auj^n.st 

79’ 

s-r 

89* 

7l»’ 

Novi.'hiUt , . , , 

TtJ'' 

KG* 

8a- 

82“ 


Tim leiinK?raturo of the water at tho soutli end of the sea is u.siuilly 
ill excess of that of the air, and it is on ret'ord that on four coiistwu- 
t ive days the. tomjuu'ature. of the .surface-\VAi.er W’ils 100'*, 106®, 100®, 
and 90*, while at the same time that of the air \vas 8U*, 82*, 83®, 
and 8*2*. Tho snrhicc- temperature varies from 70® to 00“, according 
to the [losition and tlu* season. TJie winter mean of the northern 
part i.s nboiit 71®, and this temperature conliiiurs to the bottom nt 
that season. When tho tenipeinturo on the surface is higher than 71 ® 
it gradually falls as the depth increiiae.H, until at about 200 fathoms 
it hecromes unifoi*m in all parts of tho sea as 71®, a teinyHiiaturo 
which is maintained from that dejith to the Indtom all the year 
round. Thi.s is in consonance with all ob.se rvations made on 
enclAspd seas, tho water l>elow tho point to which Ihe banicr 
rsacbes lacing of uniform temixTatiirc. According to some authori- 
ties this Is the isocliciinal or me.Qii wdntcr teijipemturc of the sur- 
face ; but tlio resoarehe.i of the “Challenger** seem to indicate that 
the tcmp<^rttturo of tho oxternal ocean at tho summit of the barrier 
is that which extends to tho bottom of the enclosed sea. 

Fhyfdcal Conditutiut, — The greatest depth, which occurs in 21* 
N. lat.. is about 1200 fathoms, and from this point the sea shoala 
to each cml. The ^noral conformation of the bottom is thM of B 
series of grsdually slojjing rounded elevaUons with rounded biudirs 
between them. The water is shallow in the Qidf 
at the Stmitof Rab-el-Mandeb^ whefe the 
the large channel is a Uttle under 2()0Kfs^ins., .Tho 
is cut off flrom the general doeonic 
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to within 200 fathnmH of the surface in a channel that has a iiiurli 
smaller average doptli ain.1 is only 134 nnh*s witlo. As no riverw 
(lischaige into it and little rain faUs, it nnist ho viewed as a ]»urcly 
r vapo rational aveti, iiiul as such it is of extreme sciontili«' interest . 
It reproduces and exaggerates all the aixM-ial physical eonditions of 
the iNlcdilenauean ; but on account of the extivim-ly trying nature 
of the climate it has not been so tlmvoiiglily iijvcstigtiie«h The 
average amount of cva)Mjratioi\ at Alien is variously cblitnatcd at 
from 0*25 to 0*75 inch ]jer day, or frofu 8 to 28 feet ]»er year ; in 
the Ke*l Sea goiieially it must ho at least iMjnal to the smaller ligure, 
atid prohahly cxcccvU it. As the level of the Ucd Sea is not sub- 
ject to any |.a*riiianent change it is evident that water must Ilow 
ill through the Strait of llab-«.*l-Mandeh- the slight euricnt llirougli 
the Suez C’aiml ni*ed not ht? cousitlen-d to ivplaccr loss by «'vaj>f»ra- 
tioii. If there were no rctiuii (nirrent it is 4‘stimatcd tliat the Red 
Se,a would become a mass of solid salt in one or two thousand 
yeai*s. Althougli the salinity of tin* water is higher than that of 
the water of the oceafi it does not apni.ar to be, ou the iin r^rasc. 
'The density of Red Seawater at Vabr. is about 1*030, lorre- 
.spoiidiiig to 4*0 per cent, of total s;ilts, while lliat of average ocean 
water is .1*020, whieh eorrespoinls In 3‘.h per cent, of salts. Jii 
onb*r to acfomit for the eoiistaiicy of salinity iii the lied Sea it is 
jietvss ijy to assimie the existenec of stixuig iiii*leivurreiils of salt 
Water passing out of the sea, beneath tin; opposite entering eiirreiit 
of fresher water. These undereur?*ents have not yet been «d>- 
served, but there arc iiidiretd, proofs of their (‘xistenee. Ituring 
the hottest moiit hs (.Inly to September}, when lliere is most eva- 
pvnation, the prevahmee of imrtheily winds iliives the wati r out of 
the K"d Sea as a rapid surface-drift. : the south-w<*st monsoon is 
blowing in the. Indian 0«‘can at the same time, am.l the geioTal 
level in the Ited Sea is from 2 to 3 feet liiginr than during tin; 
eoolcr mouths, when evaporation is Jes-s and wlieii the iioitli-eaNt 
inuiisMoii Ibrees Avatei' into the funnel sliajM'd Cnlf of A<h*ii. ami 
tlntnee thnmgh tlio Strait <if 1.5alt-< l-Mande.h, 'fld-s is In Id by Di* 
W. II. (.Carpenter to he a proof of the existem.c ^>f an nndeniirrent, 
for the nort li-cast wind forms a head of water at the strait, which 
toeijualizt; [»n;ssure <n*( rtl\c area protluecsau uinhu’-rctui n-current, 
and tJiis greatly ac» eleiatoa the Ilow of the regular tinden iiri cut 
of tln> Red Sea, aud so lowers the general love). In summer the 
oaltlow of den.se saltwabT i.s .slower, and this more than jientralizcM 
tin; elfci't «if tin* mjtward surfaetodrift, wlih h to some extent rediu'es 
the. volume of tlie eiiieiing fresher water at that sea.soii. In the 
Jted S‘M liiere is a eonstant and regular sub surface eirealation of 
water tlue solely to evaporation ; Ibe surface-drifts <*ause«l by wind, 
Jiltliough t.hejM'onn rajiivl enrreiitsaud render navigation dangerous 
at times, are minor agents in the sy.stem and modify it only to a 
slight extent. Tins Red Sou and the, Persian t inlf scu ve as coiiei-ii- 
tration areas for inaiutaiuiiig the salinity of tin; »!eeti water in tin* 
Indian Ocean, in op]>osilion tfi the eurrents of conitairat ively fresh 
water thawing northwards fr<»m tin; Autaictic Ocean. 

/)r}n)sifit. \i\ a sea so marly lainlloched and fin narrow* the 
dejKisits wliii'li c«>ver the bottom are, naturally of the order clas.scd 
as terrigenous, 'i’lio large (piantity t»f sand blown into the sea, 
the iinmeiise .abundance of corals and other calcare«>u.s organisms 
in the wMter, ami the ciitiro absence of rivers with their .siispcjideil 
.st;dinicnt,s pro4lueo dep<i.sit.s more nearly resembling in some of 
their characteristics those of the open ocean than tln>si? of inlainl 
•seas. Mut the sand and oo/.c? from the ladt.om of the Red Sea have 
not yet been thorouglily »;xainined. 

F<itf7in. — Animal life in all its bnans i.s exlivim ly abumlant in 
the Rcil Sea, which, however, cannot be s?n«l to have been any 
more completidy fiurveyed from a biological than from a pUy.'iical 
j)oint of view, although .several eminent '/oologists have studied 
a]>ccial type.s. Great numbers of new speeie.s have been discoven-d 
by each investigator, and it has been ascertained that the Red Se;i 
fauna tUtfers considerably from that of the Mt?ditcrvanean, not 
move th.an twenty .species being eommon, it is stab'd, to both, 
thus imlicatiiig that the separation of Lin; two seas must Inivo 
taken place at a remote oi>och, wliich ;ipjM;nrs from geologi<‘4il evi- 
dence to be the Eocene |>eriod. It exhibits atlinitics with the fauna 
of tho 1‘acilic, particulai ly witli that of the coast of Japan. Ci»r;d.s 
are more plentiful and more active in the Red Sea than in almost 
any otlior piece of water of its size, a result probably »luo c<|ually 
to tho high tempenitiu*e, tho grojit salinity of the water, and tho 
ubundaiico of food. (H. R. M.) 

REDSHANK, the usual name of a l)ird — tl)e Scolopax 
calidrii of Liniiaui» and Totaima ralvlH^ of incxlern autliors 
— so called in English from tho colour of the l»aro part of 
its legs, which, being also long, are conspicuous as it dies 
pvet its marshy haunts or runs nimbly beside the waters 
In suitable localities it is abundant tliroughout 
greater part of Europe and Asia, from Iceland to 
, rielnri^ for the winter, 

remain during that season 


i along the coasts and csluarias of s(»me of tin; more norOn m 
countru;H. liefore tJio groat cliungos otFcclod l^y draimi^ge 
ill I’higland it \va,s a cninnion s])e<*ics in many (li.'^tritds;, but 
at tho prosont day there are very few to which it can rcM.ut 
fvir the ]aii]»ose of virprodiietioii. In suoJi of tliciu as 
remain, its lively net ions, l.»oth on tlie ground and in the 
air, a.s wtdl as its loud notes render the ivodslmjik, vlnring 
tile breeding- sea. son, one of the most obs<u*vabIe inli.ibitants 
of wlnit wit bout its prescnoe wmild oftcui l>e a desolate 
.spot, and invest it witb a i‘b:i,rm for the lover <*f wiltl nature. 
At other limes the cries of this ]»Ird may be thmiglit too 
elirill, l.mt in spring the bive U'des of the male form wJiat 
may fairly be ealh d a smig, the euiisfantly n peated refrain' 
of whieli — turu (fur s<.» it may be .s\ llablei.l ) — 
rings musically anmnd, as with many gesticulations lie 
hovers iu aUeiidaiiee on the, flight of his mat<' ; or, witli a 
slight change to a dirt‘«'renl key, engag» s with a ri\al : or 
again, lialf angiily and half ]»ite'.iii;dy emujilaius of a 
hniiian intruder on liis eho.sen ground. ’I'lje body of tlie 
JledsJiank is almost as big as a Sni[»e‘s, but it.s longer neck, 
wings, anti legs iiniko it apjiear a much largi-r bird. Alcove, 
the general col<*ur is grey ish -<Irab, freckletl ^^ith black, 
except the. l<jwer part of the back ami a eoijsj>ieii«‘us baml 
on ealdi wing, whicIi are white, wliile ilie flight ([uills .ire 
I black, tlins prodneing a very Jiarmtniioiis t'tleet. Jti the 
j breeding-season the latck aiul breast are luotthMl witli dark 
brown, but in winter the hitter is wliile. The nest is 
generally conce;iled in a Inft of rushe,-i or grass, a little 
reinoveil frrun the wi.tte.st |»arts of the swamp \\]ienc*e the 
biril gets its sustmianci*, ami eontains fom* eggs, usually of a 
ratlier warn.ly tinted brown with blackish s[sUs or bloteJies: 
but no brief deseii]»tion can be given tliat would prarit out 
their ditferenecs from the eggs of other binls, more or Ies.s 
akin, among whit Vi, tlio.se of llie l..ArwiNo (M*!. xiv. ]>. .'lOS) 
esfieeially, they are taken and tind a r(;a<ly sale. 

'riu? iiaiiic. Rcil.sVumk, prcliXf^l by sonic l•]litbv^ a.s lllack, l>iisky, 
or Spolti il, bus also )k i u appli<*»l to a lii)g<*r but allicil spccii.s - 
l\n}Tofjt 7 tns/u.'<nts- of oi iiit.bologi.st.-i. 'riiis is a jnu( b li.-ss l oinmoii 
bird, and in Gr« ;it Pritrijn .ts wa ll as tin- ]>art of ICnropt* it 

uuly Occurs on its p;i.s.sag«*, to i.u‘ from its breislijig M^romids, wlui-h 
arc Tjsu.illy found .souGi i»f tin; An ti*’ I'irclc, anil dill* r much tVoui 
tlio.se, of its eongcncis ll»c .spot chosen h»r tin* lu sl being vicai lv 
always in the midst tif forests ami, tln.mgh not iu the tlii< kest jiait 
of them, often with trees ou all .sides, generally wlu re :i lir«; lias 
elcarcil the um.lcrgi’ow th, and mostly ul smin* disiam-e fiuin water'. 
This peculiar halat was tiist as-.-ei laim'd hy \\ vdh y in I .iplainl in 
18.53 ami llu* foliuwing \'* ar. 'I'lic hrc.-ding-tlivs.-; llii.s l»ii'd .issnines 
is also Very remarkahJe, ami serins ^as is .suggi "d* tl ; have .soim* 
t-orielalion with the burnt, an-l Idaekeneil snrf;o-e inl.. r,spi;r.srd with 
white slones or tufts of lichen on w]»i« h its m-st is inmie - for the 
Jiead, nerk, shoulders, arnl lowa r parts are of .a i.iecp hhu.-k, con- 
trasting vividly with the jiure wliitr of llot bark and nimji, wbih’ 
the legs become of .an intensr erimsoii. .\t otln r times of tlie yror 
the pluniagt* is very similar to that of llnr coinmon l\ctl.sbaiik, ami 
the le.g.s are f>f tlio sajm; light orange-red. : A, N. ) 

REDSTART, a )»ird well known in (Ireat Britain, iu 
many ]iart.s of wliicli it is etilled l-'iivtail a name of ;d 
most the same meaning, since, “start'’ i.s from the Anglo- 
Saxon .vfco/Y, a tail.^ This beautiful binl, the 
phnnirnnis of mo.st ornilliologists, returns l<» England 
about tlie middle or toward.s the end of Aj»ril, and at on<*e 
takes up its aboilo in gardens, orchard.^, and alanit old 
buildings, wli(*n it.s cuiion.s liabit of Hirfing at nearly every 
change of position it.s brightly coloured tail, togirtliei* Nvith 
the pure white forelu-ad, the bl.aek throat, and bright bay 
breast of the cock, renders him con.spicuous, C'A’en if atlentioii 
be not drawn by his lively and pleasing though short and 
iiitormittciit song. The lieu is iniicli more jihiiuly attire<l ; 
but the characteristic colouring and action of tho tail per- 

, J Oa tliw |iomt the articles “ Stark -naked ** und “Start” iu Prof. 
SkfMit's £fu7noloffieal JHctionary may I>o usefully consulted ; hut the 
connexion between tJiese words would be Ktill more evi*leut had this 
birtTe habit of quickly sooving its tail been known to the learned 
author. 
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her equally as to mate. Tlio nest is almost 
placed in a hole, whether of a tree or of a more or 
ned Uiildiiig, and contains from five to seven eggs 
of a delicate greenish blue, (Hrcasionally sprinkled with 
faint red spots. Tlie young on ussiiining theii* feathers 
present u great resemblance to those of the llKDBKJfiABT 
(svprn, i». 311) at the same age; but the red tail, though of 
duller hue tli.-m in tlie adult, forms even at this early age 
an easy iinyi. s of distinguisliing them. The Redstart breeds 
regularly in all the counties of England and Wales ; but, 
except in snch localities as have been already named, it 
is seldom phmiiuil. It. also reaches the extreme north of 
Scotland ; but in freland it is of very rare occurrence. It 
app(iars throughout the whole of thiro]Hi in stinutier, an<l 
is known to winter in the interior of Africa. To tlie east- 
ward ils limits cannot yet be exactly defined, as several 
very nearly allicrl forms occur in Asia ; and om*, A\ aurorea, 
represents it in Japan. 

A congeneric species which Iju.s received the name of 
Black UeiLtart,^ iintirifla is very common thrmigliont 

the greater part of the ( ’ontinent, ■where, from its j»arliality 
for gardims in towns and villages, it is often better know.n 
than tlie ineecding species. It yearly occurs in certain 
l>arts of Juiglaiul, chiefly along or m ar the soutli coast, and 
curiously en-»iigJi during the aulunin ami winter, since it 
is in central Enj'opc (.mly a summer visitor, and it has by 
no means the liigh uortlieni range of A*, phivnirnrv.'i. The 
Ilia levs of the PJack IJedstart seem to be more than om? year 
in acquiring lln ir full ]»1umrLge (a rare thing in Passerine 
birds), and siime they have lieeu known to l>reed in the 
intennodiulo stage this fmd has lei.l to such birds being 
acceunted a distinct species umlcv the name of JL nunlj 
thereby perplexing ornithologists for a long while, thougli 
now almost all authorities agree that these birds are, in 
one sense, immature. 

More than a do/en species of the genus Hudciltn Jiave 
been dcseribcMl, and the greater number them seem to 
belong to the Himalayan »Sab region t>r its cniifmes. One 
very pretty and interesting bn-m is the 7i\ nioiinsuri of 
Pitirbary, whii'h no doubt allie'S the Redstart to the Stoni: 
(hi VTs (7.C.), Pnttinrohi, and of late some autliors have 
inclmhul it in tliat genus. In an opiiosile direction tlie 
1 5l I u: throat.';, apparently m^arer to liio Redstarts than to any 
other type, are by. some authorities placcil in iJie genus 
linO't il/ify by others considered to form a distinct genus 
and by at least one recent writer referred to the 
grnus Ay/V.//or'/^'.■ (sfo 1 vKOiuvK ast). If we look upon them 

ns constituting a separate genus avc find it to contain tw'o 
or three di>tingMisl»able forms;- (1) C. ifuefiraj w'ifh n 
brigJit bay sp-.t in the midflle of its clear blue throat, 
breeding in Scandinavia, Northern Russia, and Biberin, and 
wintering in Alossinia and India., though rarely appearing 
in tho intermediate countries, to the wonder of all w'ho 
have .studied the mystery of the migraliou of birds; next 
there Is (2) C\ Icnot'j/muff, with a white instead of a red 
giilar spot, a more We.steru form, ranging from Barbary to 
Cjlermany and Holland ; and lastly (3) (7. wo/jf, thought by 
some authorities (and iu»t without reason) to be but an 
accidental variety of the jireceding (2), w ith its tJiroat 
wholly blue, a form of compaxiitively rare occuiTence, 
The Hist of those is a not iinfrcipicnt, though very irregular 
visitant to England, while the second lias apj.H‘.ar6d (here 
but seldom, and the third never, so far as is known. By 

. f Tlie author of a popular work on BrilJAh birds has sugigested for 
Uiis si)ecie« tho nonio <d* “ llla<’.kHlart,** thereby recordhig bis ignoraiiw 
of thti meaning of the second .^lyllabla of the conipoiiud name as already 
explAiuetl, for the Black Uedstart hfia a tail as red as that of the com- 
moner Eugliah bird. 

* The orthography of the speritiC;^tcTni 'tropld oeonj^te 1)0 
aer. 4, x. p. 22T), a Word lioeaiWy 
ayllable of Titlark fUidTHtmouiie. 
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the ornithologist of tolerably wide views the Redstarts and 
Blnetliroats must bo regarded as forming with tho Nioirr-; 
TNOAi.K (voJ. xvii. p. 498), Redbrea.st, Hedge* Bparrow, 
Wbeatear, and Cliats a single group of the “Family” 
which lm.s l>oen usually called Stixicolnue^ and 
is tluit w liich is ino.st iniurly allied to the Hirushes (see 
Tiiumsii). 

In America tho n.tmc Kodsiai t Inis btMMi not uiifltliiigly bcMlowod 
upon a bird which has soiiu? ciinous mitwurd rcsiaiiblanco, both in 
looks aijil iiiiiiiiuTS, to that of the Old Country, though the two are 
ill the opinion of stum! My.stciiKitifit.s iiearlv as wjhbdy scjmmLcd fioiii 
iM'di tithoi* as truly Rasscrine hinls well rnn* )»c. 'J’ln^ Ainoi icaii 
Ib'd.'it.iit is the SiUtpktiffa rutlcil.hi of autliors, l>elon^ing to tho 
purely Xew-\Voil<l family ami to n genus whitdi coii- 

taiiH about a dozen sfua-ics, ran^jing from Canada (in sumiiiei) to 
IJolivia. MMio wonderful likeness, coupled of course with many 
sliai’]) distiiietions, upon which it wouhl be hero iinpossibie to 
dwell, lietween tin* birds f)!' Ihe.sc two genera of jurfectly dLstim t 
origin, is a maUer that mu.st eonqiel every evohitimiist to admit 
that \\c arc as yet very far from peiit'lrating tlie aelion of Creative 
I'ower, and that especially wj: are wholly ignorant of the causes 
which in some instane.c-.s prodiuv. umi]«)gy. (A. N.) 

REDWING, Swedish yfccf/w/c, Danish Ruddrfmtl^ Ger- 
man Hvfhdrosaidy Dutch KopmvIA'^ a species of 'rniiusu 
(7./'.), the TiU’dus i/i(trns of authors, whii.li is an abiiudniiL 
winter visitor to tlui British Islands, arriving in atituiim 
generally aUmt the same tiiiic a.s tho Eiki.iu aim-: (voJ, ix. 

142) doiis. This bird has its cominou Engli.sli iiaino 
from the sides of its body, its inner w ing coverts, and axii- 
laries being of a bright reddish -orange, of which <a)lour, 
howeve r, llu.re i.s no npjHiarance ou tlie w ing il-sclf while 
llic bird irj at rest, and not much is ordinarily seen while 
it is in High t. In other re.spects it is very like a Song- 
Tliriish, and indeed in France and sonic other cinuitries it 
})ears the name Mauvis or Alavis, often given to that speeies 
ill .some parts of Britain ; hut its erdoration is much moi e 
vividly conlra.sted, Jind a conspicuous white, instead of a 
light brown, .streak over the- (.*ye at once affords a ready 
diagnosis. The Redwing breeds in Iceland, in the siib- 
aljdne and arctic districts of Nta way, SwM;.den, and Eiidand, 
.Mild thence across .Ncirthenj Russia ainl Silsu ia, becoming 
.scarce to the eastward of the Venissei, and imt (jxtending 
beyoiul Lake l/aikal. Tu winter it visits the whole of 
h'.nropc .Mild North Africa, v»ccusioiuilIy rejieliing .Mudeir.M, 
wliihi to the c-a.^^tward it Ls found at that .season in the 
norlli-western U imalayas and K<Jiat. ^lany writers have 
prai.sed the song of llji.s Idrd, conj[»aring it with that of llie 
XnniTiNOAbK (\ol. xvii. p. 198); but heroin they seom to 
have been as min'h jni.stalcen as in older times was Linuam.s, 
wlio, .according to Nils.^<m (Oni, Svrricff^ i. ]>. 177, note), 
failed to distinguish in life tliis s|)eries from its commoiur 
ccuigeiicr 7'. jfiusir.us, 'IHie notes of tins llcMhviiig are iadecfl 
plca.siiig ill places wliere no better songster exists ; hut the 
jiresent Avritcr, w ho lias many times l^-ard them uiidta- very 
favourable circumstances, c.anm>t but sufipose that tho.se 
wdio liavc called the ReiUving tho “ N igliiingalo ” of Nor- 
way or of Sweden have attributed to it tho credit that 
]»roporly belongs to tho Bong-TJinish ; for to liim it seciiis 
that the vocal utterances of tluv Redwing do not place it 
oven in tlie’secoiid mnk of feathored musicians. Its nest 


“ 3^1 any obi wrlt«*rK ,'uwort. that thia binl u.serl to bi* known in England 
aa the “ !Swinepi[Hj ” ; hut, except in lj<»ok8. thi-s imuie does not seem 
1.0 survive to the present day. There is no reaKon, however, to doubt 
that it waa once iu vogue, and the only ipicstion is how it may have 
uriaen. If it has not Ijoeii coniiptwl from tho German Weindrisiiel or 
aoiiie other aimih'ir iiflino, it may refer to the soft inward whistle which 
the bird oftoi utters, resenihling the sound of tho pl^pe by iboi 
swiuelierds of old wliau collecting the animal* uudef/ 
whether in the wide stubbles or the thick *’ 

fonii of tho word (which may, however, be 
and t14« might lead to a 
eoiiefpl^ at 4di.' “ Whindle ” 
other old “ 
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tsad i^ga a good. deal resemble those of the Blackbird, and 
have none of tlio especial characters which distinguish 
Chose of the Song-Thrush. (a, k.) 

RED WING, a city of the United States, capital of 
Goodhuo county, Minnesota, oci!Ui»ie8 a commanding site 
on a plateau encircled by high bluffs (nearly feet 
high), on th»2 west bank of the Mississippi, 41 miles south 
of St l^aul on the La Crosse division of the Chicago and 
St Paul Railroad ; it is also the ejisterii terminus of the 
Cannon Valley l>ranch of tlic saine railway. Red Wing 
has an opera-house and a imisic-hall ; it trades in Imnber, 
manufactures earthenware, wagg'oiis juid carriages, furiii^ 
lure. Hour, ieatlujr, and boots and slioos, and exports large 
quantities of wheat. The [)opulation was 4200 in 1870 
and riS7G in 1880; in 1885 it was estimated at 8000, 
including 1 050 ciii[>loyds in manufactories. 

REDWUOI). Sec SKtprofA. 

Rh2EJ), a terni ap[)lied to several distinct species of 
large, \vii1er-Io\ iug grasses. The (ronimon or water reed, 
77/ /•<////// /Vc.s vtH,utiunU^ Triii. lAruv<lo J-..), oi‘- 

< ui*s along the margins of lakes, fens, marshes, and |>lacid 
streams, not only throughout Itritain but over the Pala*- 
aretic ami Xearetie regions, and evmi in Sout!) Australia. 
Another very im]v>rtant speci(!s is rumuttin arrnttna^ Iv. and 
S. {Aftuti^tphilti or Arnufh llost.), tlie sea-reed 

ov marram grass, a native of the sandy sluiros of Europe 
and N<at]i Africa. Moth species have been of notable 
geological importanee, the former binding the soil anti so 
i.’upeding «leniKlat ion, and actually converting swamp into 
ilry iiirgely l)y the aid of its tall (') t<.> .10 feet) close 

set st.i'in.-:. which Jiot (mly l»reak tlie currents of water 
around them, ami so cumsv' <le]>o.sition of their sediment, 
but I’nrnisli iji thtsnselves an iin|)ort.ant annual eontiibiiiion 
to the incipient soil. The latter .s]»ccies, oi' which the 
branching rootstocks may l)e traced .‘K) nr even 10 feet, is 
of still greater in)[)oj*latjce in holding sand-dunes again.st 
the em.Toar hment.A of the sea, ami for this pnrpo>se has not 
only been long protected by law but has beiin extensively 
planted on the coasts f)f Norfolk, Holland, (la.seony, 
Other riM.ds are ( various sy>ecies), (/j/neritnn 

<uyt (jaimpas grass), tic., also Aritm^n 

the. largi.‘st. Eiiro]»eaii grass (0 to 12 feet higli), 
which is abundant in southern Europe, Reeils have been 
exLensivcly n.st tl from the earliest times in I hatching and 
in otlier brandies i>f construction, and also for arrows. 


the pipe-s of mutsical inatruwents, &<:, Reed pens aro 
, fetill used in the East (see Pen), IMants belonging to' 
other orders oecassioiiully share the name, cfipcciaily the 
bur-reed (Sprtiyfnnmn) and the reed-mace ( P/z/j/zr/), hotJi 
belonging to tlie natural onlor Ti/phacva\ 'I'ho bnirnshes 
i (Srlrjpt/s)^ lidonging to the natural order Cf/perarav^ are 
I also to l»e distinguished. Sec Gkassus ; also Sowerby’a 
i JJrifts/i N, Ac, 

j UEIvH, in music. Si-o Ohok, \oI. xvii. ]>. 705; ILvk- 
' MoNiUM, \ol. xi. p. is:> ; and Okoax, vol. xvii. ji. 828 
j REEVE, (.‘i.AUA (1725 l80:l), one of the imitators of 
I Horace \Val])oh^ in (huhic romance, wa.s lujrri at Ip.swieh 
jin 1725. She was an imliistriums woman of letters, and 
j produced many works in pro.^e and vi/rse, including an 
I interesting sketch of tlie 75*0'// v.s.v of Rmtuttu'r ; but her 
I only emiiieiit success was the romance of 77/f- ()ld Hapfish 
j liat'oii (1777). In her tlu-ray al.umt. the n.sc c>f the siiper- 
! natural, as in chronological ]»osition, sic* s^tainls midway 
i between Walpole ami -Mr.s Radcliffe. 4’hoiigh .-he owned 
; Walpole a,s a inastcr, she de(;lined to f«>i]ow as far as lie 
i went in .snfHTual nral incident ; she admit *< a ca.stle. and a 
J haunted wing and the glio.st of a niurdcr<.cl man, Vnit 
; ilraws the line before statues ilroj)pjn.g blood, |a(4iires that 
: groan ami walk out of tlieir frames, ami suchlike improb' 
i abilities. She wa.s the daughter of a Snil'oik cleigymaii, 

I ami <lied at lyeswich in 1805. 

I REEKIMH'j, in law, is a person to whom a matter is 
I delegated by a sii[M.‘ri(.tr for report or dccisii>n. 4'lie priii- 
; ci[»?.il use of tlie wor<l tirviirs in tJie pnictiee of tlje House 
I of (^>mmons find of the High ( N»urt of Jnstici',. 44ie. ( *ourt 
I of Referees is a court t<.» ^^}lich the, Housi*. of ( 'ommons 
! <*ominits tJa* decision of all questions of fttnts that 

j is, tlie right /»l jurtitiomrs to }»e lieard in i»j»|K.»sition to 
j yirivate Rills. A reb ive i.s also ris.v.cw*iated with memljors 
‘ of the House as a tnem}>er «}f every <*ommlttee on an opposed 
I Rill, bnt may not Vmler the Judicature Ael, 1875, 

I ease's aiv .submitted to either otlicial or sya'cial referires for 
I impiiry and re[»ort. for trial. Inquiry and re[)ort may 
\ 1)0 ilirectcil in any case, - trial only by cou.sont of the parlies, 

! or in any matter rrspiiring any prolongisl examination of 
; ilocuments or aceouiit.s, or any s(‘ientilie or loeal investigsi 
I lion wlii<*h cannot l»e ti ie<l in the »>rdinarv wa^ (.‘h» and »57 
J \'i< t. c. GO, ss. 50, 57 ; Rnh sof the 8iq»j‘emc ( ’onrl, 1885, 

J Ord. xxwi.). 

I REFLEXION, 8e(* LmjiT, vol. xiv. p. 580 .s/y. 
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T he perioil oc(!iq)ied by the groat movement known 
as the Protestant Reformation stand.s ideutitied, for 
the most part, witli the period which marks tlte irau.situ'ii 
from the mediu'vul to the modern era iu Enroj)e.an history. 
Taken within its narrowest limits, it may be looked u]»oii 
art commenoiiig with the year 1517 and a.s iimliiig a certain 
cousummatioii with the j’^ear 1545. lii tlie former y<;ar 
Luthor'rt theses, publisheil at Wittenberg,^ represent the 
commencement of that direct and open renunciation of 
mediaeval doctrine which he initiated ; in tin*, latter year 
the asseiribling of the council of Trout marks the renewed 
fianetion and promulgation of that doctrine wherel>y an 
iiirtnperabie liarrier was erected l>etweeii the cmnmunion 
of Rome and the churches of Protedtantism. From that 
' thue each cpnimunion possessed its distinctive organisa- 
tion and; ioTxaulary of faith, and tlie struggles which 
p between Rouianisin and Fro- 
being libout or to 

^ 

german 


re.'^ist reform (whetJjcr of <ii.sci|)line or of doctrine), but 
emleavom.s on the ])ait of both eomiminion.s to bring 
aV)ont, if [•os.'jible, tlie extinction o\' the op^iosod form of 
fttith. 

Rut, although tlie conti'st which Lntluu’ ini! iateil hail, 
long before lii.s death, resulted in comi*lete ami irreparable 
lupiurc iiftweeii the contending j>arties, it is curtain that 
in order to undorsLund the true nature ami origin of tliot 
contc.*st wc must go back to cveut.s Jong uiitt rior to 1517 ; 
while in /ndm* fully to i.*sliinafc. it.s cneCL.s we mast follow 
the histoiy of events Jong after ]5|5. [n (Tcnnany, for 
example, llu; Reforination can hardly )»c regarded as Jind- 
ing even a funiiaJ con.suimnation l»uforc tlie peace of Aug.s- 
bnrg (1555); in Switzerland tJie. movoiiient wont on witli 
important mod ificat ions down to the ileatli of Calvin in 
15G4 ; in Franco the onward progress was not materially 
checked l>efore the nui>;.^^re on the eve of St Ikirtholomew 
(1575); in Bohemia its iutiepondent and peculiar fortunes 
found a final solution pnly with the ijatUe of the White 
Bill in lfi20 > white in £^lahd and in Scotland, in the 

in Italy and in S|iaiii, tlie 
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aHSuiiied so much variety of <iharacter, and was 
' • decided by circurastancos of time and place of so different 
a kind, tliat its essential features often become merged 
and almost lost in their combination with other and 
altogether extraneous elements. 

Its three Nor are the considerations arising out of diversities of 

ph:.se«. 

race, divergeiuricis of political interests, and varied issues 
the only ditlicullios which attach to any attempt to treat 
the movoinont as a whole. We must also bear in mind 
the very ditfonMit conceptions of the end to bo attained 
which at successive stage.s of its history have inodilie<l 
its teaching aiil its organization, and eventually in a 
great measure (Ictermined its geographical limits. These 
ronce])ti(ms may be distinguislicd as those involving (1) a 
reform of discipline, (2) a reb)riii of doctrine, (,‘V) a iiiodifica' 
tioii of the current dogmatic teaching. Of tliese three dis- 
tinct conceptions the first, taking its rise in the generally 
admitted corrupt praeti<a’ of the Koinan ( -liurch, aimed 
at little more than a restorati«»n of discipline, - a reform 
of morals, that is to say, among the clergy and the mon- 
astic orders, and the abolition of those various abuses 
which had grown nj) under the lax administration and 
baneful examples of succc.s.sive }»o])es and of the Curia; 
the scc(nid, although demanding a reform of doctrine as 
well as <»f discipline, sought simply to restore wliat was 
believe<l to be llie teacliing of the j>riiuiti\ e as opposed to 
the mcMlijeval chureli ; wliile the third, guided in the 
lirst instance rather by an only half-conscious instinct 
than by any avowed stamlard of belief, sought eventually 
to establish the riglit of private judgment, 'othc almost 
entire rejnidiation of authority, wliether as expressed in 
the decrees of (‘ouncils, in the. confession.^ of the Jlcformed 
cLurchc.s, or in the creed of Trent. And it is from this 
last point of vitiw that tlie Iteforiiiation lias gradually 
come to be regarded a.s a now eoviimencement rather than 
a.sa restoration of belief,— as a point of departure toward.s 
a higher and more onlighLened faith rather than as a 
return to an aiicii*nt, im[»erfecl]y ascertained, and possilily 
obsolete standard. 

Hut, by whii hever of these aims the movcMiient in favour 
of reformation was guided, the (huniiiaut conception has 
not un frequently ojinrated quite inde]»enflently of the otlier 
two. Demands for reform of discijjlinc not unfrc»piently 
resulted in disimioii wIutc disagreeinoiit with res]>ect to 
doctrine did not exist. The furtlier detinition of already 
acceiitcd doctrine, again, even when ina»le in connexion 
with some minor article of belief and invohiiig but an 
almost iinperccjitible divergence of interpretation, often 
proved productive of a serious scliisin tvhere in (piestions 
of di.sci]»line there was ]>erfcct uuaniinity. Tlie right of 
private judgment, when urged in contravention of any of 
the newly formulated standards of discipline or belief, in- 
volved an equally de<;isive rupture with iliose wlio recog- 
nized only tJic traditional sources of doctrine. It is 
evident, therefore, that tin; llef<»ruialion, wlien vc'garded 
from a fairly coinprehen.sive ]joint of view, must appear 
as a higldy (xnnplex movement carrying in itself the ele- 
ments of further controversy and conflict. Even the theory 
which >vould seem to afford the most satisfactory solution 
of its varied phenomena — that which teaches us to look 
upon it as a Teutonic revolt, intellectual no less than re- 
ligiou.s, against the traditions wliicJi the I.*atin Church in 
the course of centuries had invenUid and imjiosed on the 
faith and habits of thought of Western Christendom — 
often fails u.s as a duo to its widely different manifesta- 
tions, and otJier disturbing causes seem to forbid the effort 
to refer them to any general principle. The character and 
policy of the reigning Homan pontiff, the jealousies and 
divergent interests of the several European states and Ac 
special aims of their several rulers, the speU which 


institutions and traditions long continued to exercise over 
the minds of all but the most advanced and independent 
thinker.s, are all important factors in the movement. If, 
how'ever, we endeavour to assign the causes which pre- 
vented the llefonnation from being carried even to but 
])artial success long prior to the ICth century, wc <ran 
have no difficulty in deriding that foremo.st among them 
must be placed the manner in whicli the inedi;eval mind 
W’a» fettereil by a servile regard for precc^dtuit. 'Fo the 
men <»f the Middle Ages, whether educated c>r uneducated, 
no measure of reform seenie*! defensible wliich a]»pearerl 
in the light of an innovation. Precodeiit was the staiidanl 
wlioreby every authority, hiy or cltu'ical, was hold to la 
bound ; and to this rule the only exeeptions were a general 
council ami the supreme ] suit iff*. t^v(Mi (Iregory IX. or 
Clement V., Avlien lie a.ssinned to promulgate additions to 
the existing code of the riiivcrsal (ffinrch, was understood 
to do so .simply in lii.s capacity of infallible expuumhir of 
essential and unalterable doctrine ; wliilij no reform, liow*- 
ever seemingly cxjiedient or however recoinineuded by its 
ab.stract merits, was held to lie ju.stilial>le if it cofild be 
shown to be in conflict wdth ancient and authovilative 
tradition. The Reformers themselve.s alw’a}s maintained 
that the doctrines which tliey enforced rested on Scriptural 
precedent and primitive exam[)le. Tlieir assertion was 
frequently ehallenged by tlioir antagonists ; and it may 
reasonably be doul>tcd whether (?ven Luthc-r or (‘alvin 
could have coiiiinanded any considerable following had 
not their doctrinal teacJiing been combined w ith a (h.-mand 
for a reformation of disci] )lino wliicli rested on undeniable 
precedent, and to whicdi tlio circumstances of thei time 
imparted hcnv and irie.-iistible force, ft force, however, 
which had been hmg accumulating and had been derivcil 
ill no small measure, from tlie blind obstinacy of the Homan 
see in times long anle(‘edent. 

The existence long before the IGth century of a strong D«si] 
desire to luring about a ref<»nnation of di-scijilino w ithin the 
church itself is attested by evidence which it will .suftiee 
to pas.s by Avitli little more than an allusion. Among tlie *j,ii^„„ 
most notable instances are those alVorded liy the rise of the 
r)ominicaii and Kranciscan orders in the 1,‘Uh centuiy and 
of the Brethren of St Jeronio (or the Brethren of the 
Common Life) in tlie 11th centuiy-,- efforts based uiiou 
general conviction, wliich resulted in s]K)ntiineous combina' 
tions. Similar in origin, though more strictly ecclesi- 
astical in character, w’ere the designs of the great councils 
wdiich successively assembled at Pisa (1401)), at Constance 
(1414), and at Basel (1431). Among those wdio Avere dis- 
tinguished in these a.s.semblie.s by their strenuous advocacy 
of reform, Pierre d'Ailly and las [mi»il Jean Chari ier do 
Corson, both successively chancellor of the university (»f 
Paris, and Nicliola.s de CK*menges, arclideacoii of Rayeux, 
were especially conspicuous. Each alike Ujiheld in the 
plainest language the sujjoriority of a general council to 
the i»ope, and the obligation that rested on such a body 
to address itself to the task of church reform w'henover 
the necessity might arise, and the supreme pontiff himself 
be found either incajmblc of such a labour or uinvilling to 
initiate it. Of the widespread nccevssity for such reform, 
af^ shown by the condition of the <4ergy and the monas- 
teries, the reinarkaVde treatise by Nicholas de Cldmenges,^ 

De CorrupUj Ecrlfuim SUttu^ affords alone sufficient evidence. 

By Michelet '•* this powerful tractate has been comjiared, 
for its vigour and the effect which it produced, to the De 
Captiviiate Eecleam Bahylonica of Luther ; and it is a 
striking proof of the deep-rooted corruption of the whole 
church tl^t such flagrant abus^ should have contihaed 
to exist for another century with little or no aba^ment. 

J '.(h.by ' Disfcrioh of Niem 
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Cl<5menges deplores in the strongest terms the state of the 
chureli in hia day, -a condition of api)alling degenoraey, 
wliieli lie ascrilKja nminly to the inciofis<5 in wealth and 
luxury that had followed ui)on tho development of a 
worldly spirit in its midst. Ilia strictures leave no order 
or degree of cither the eccloaiastieal or the luonastie life 
untoucln'd,-’" the overwhelming oslentation of the (>uria ; 
the pride and ra|>acity of tho cardinals, their iininorality 
and addiction to simony ; the pn^valenee of the same \i(*es 
among the cpisc.ojtal order, lilled with hoardlcss youths, 
who, wrareely liberal ed from the dread of tin? scinu.>l 
masters ferule, hastened to assume tlm ]»asti>riLl ofliec? ; 
the lower elergy in general so sunk in vice and slotli that 
Kt-arcely one in a thousand (“ vix inter mi lie. unns ’') was to 
be found living a godly and sober life; the nunnerie.s, which 
he declares wore hrotlnds rather than sanctuaries non dico 
Dei sanctuaria, sod V'eneris execrarida jnostibula '*). We 
can feel no siiiprise at linding that in the Kith ci^ntnrv 
(lenuait Vll. thought it neees.sary to [)laee this burning 
diatribe V)y a great doctor of the churcli in the IndiX K.r. 
pnvf/aftn'iiiJt, A few y^virs later avc find the evils to which 
( 'lenienges called attention emphasized by one of the most 
i*miuerit ecclesiastics of the age, — tlie cardinal Julian 
(\?sarini, when in? was oinleavoiirirkg to dis.siiade IV>pe 
I'liigeiiiiis IV'. from liis design of dissolving tlie council of 
iJasel (see Poi'KDom, vol. xix. j). In this letter he 

atrirms tliat so strongly is popular feeJing stirred against 
the clergy by tlieir neglect of tludr duties and seaiidalously 
immornl lives that there is reason to fear that, if soiut? 
remedy 1)0 nut devised, the whole fabric of the Homan 
(/hnrcii may be overturned.* 

H'he Complete failure of these. succes.sive etTorts to bring 
about any cf)inprelicnsive measure of chunih ndonu is a 
familiar fact in Kurotican history. And not only were the 
evils which it was sought b) abolish suffered to continue 
with but little abatement, Imt dissent oven from the recog- 
uizr.d dis<‘.ifdino of the church was place<l under a ban, and 
made, in common with dissent from doctrine, an offence 
juinisliable W'ith. tho severest pLMuilties. Tho media? val 
theory of tho Homan hieranJiy ha«l indeed been reatlirmcd 
by Hiigoiiiu.s IV^ ami his saceessor.s with a success which 
aeemed almost to ]»reclnde the p<vssil»ility of its ever being 
again ehallengod. Hut tho main [xunt here to be noted is 
tliat ill none of these several effort.s in tho direction of 
reform, wdietlicr re.sulting from conciliar or po|>ular action, 
Ava-s the doctrine of the church once cailod in questiem. 

fate that overtook John Huss and Jerorno of Prague, 
ajgiwir.s to have been very generally regarded as a nc*;es- 
Hiiry cx'ain[>le (.)f ju.st rigour in the suppre.ssiou of berf‘.sy. 
We find, accordingly, that, when in the following contury 
it was sought to associate tho efforts of the reformers in 
tlie direction of doctrinal change willi the efforts of a party 
within the c.hurch itself in the {lirccthm of di.scijdinary 
reform, the defenders of tlie traditional (,‘atholic faith 
challenged the assumed prec.edent and altogether denied 
the ]>arallel. “ It is,** wrote Hos.siiet in the ITth century, 
“an obvious illusion; for among all tho pas.sage.s which they 
o/lduco there is not one in which those teachers have ever 
dreamed of changing the belief of the eliiirch, of amending 
its worship, which consisted chiefly in the sacrifice of the 
mass, or of overthrowing the authority of her prelatc.s and 
especially that of tho pope, all wdiich W'as the primary 
design of this new reformation of which Luther was the 
Tfts^ architect.** * It is not easy to gainsay the reasonableness 
of Bossuet*8 criticism. It was the fundamental theory of 
tho jleformation that it involved tho setting aside of the 

^VDiaaolutio cleri ex qua laid 8\tpra modum irxitautur 
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<leveloj)inent given in mcdiavval times to ihc doctriins and 
teaching of the early church, and pro])0.scd to .^nUstilutc 
for these a totally diilVrent interpretation, whirl) icjr-ctcd 
the surcc'isive docisiotis of councils and [)opos as arbitraiy 
uinl criN.»n«.'f)iis. Siu h a tlicory, howc\or, nccc.-ssarily im- 
]H)sc<l on the lb‘formrrs tlie task of proving the validity of 
their own position, by showing that their repudiation of a 
pracliec. and of precedents wliicli bad been ac(:0[)tcd for 
.so many <‘entnri! .s wa.-^ iu.siilie<j liy an f4t>pea,l to yet jiioro 
ancient, and ninpieslieiinible. antliority. If indeed they 
failed in so doimr, they inu.st look Ibrward to sinking in 
the. e.stimali<.»n ol Pin i..tv;ndj)m to iljc level of heretics, 
ami be prrpaivtl t(» stand Ik fore [)Osterity in the .same 
category as tlie Ari.ans, th».‘ .Albigen.st s, the. bollards, and 
tile Hussites, and those otlmr sects whicVi, by tlieir un- 
warranted as.sertion of tlie right <*i' private intM[»ret.at.ion, 
had provoked and ineurnd ilsr fnimai eondeinnntion of 
the church. It i.s not within tlie .s..*iqK‘ of tlii> arlirle to 
attempt to estimate the justice of the thee (logical argu- 
ments by which the Htdonners souglit to \ inilh?ate tlieir 
]>osition ; but tlmro b gooil reason for cuiirlmling tlnU. tlio 
argiiTiientati ve powers and ]»ersonal inllncnre (»f Lntlier 
and C.alvin would havi* failed, jiust a.s tho ctlbrt.s of pre- 
ceding reformers had failed, in effei'ting the. desired re.siilt, 
had not tho comlitioTis and oircum.stauce.s of the age been 
j sucli as to lend m.'W force to tlie arguments wliich they 
urged ill favour of a fundanieiital cliange in the standpoint 
of religious faith. 

The most imiablo feature in connexion witli traditional 
belief which niallengc.s our attention at ilin cominenee- 
ment of tho Ifith century is tho .manner in Avin’ch the. 
popedom was b('oorning less and le.ss in li.irmoriy witli tho 
spirit of the age, and with those new fmre.s wliieh w'orc 
now developing iu the midst of Teutonism. The intoler- 
ance of the church in tho re|)res.sion of lioresy had become 
more pronouiici?d and was pre.ss.ing willi increasing rigour 
on free thought, wdioii, owing to the inllueiices of the 
New* Learning, that thought was everywdiere on the point 
of seeking to break throngh the traditional trammels; 
the cormption of the Curia and of butli the regular and tlm 
.secular clergy, llie (?.vteusion of llie teinj/oial power of the 
pontiffs in Italy, and tho extortion of tlieir emis.siirie.s in 
other countries liad reachc‘d a climax ju^t :is, owing to the 
more imlcpendent spirit gcmualed by the consolidation of 
the nationalities, the ruler and the. ])00[>le in each kingilom 
or principality wwo becoming incivasingly iinjiatient of 
tho existence of such iibuyis, A brief consideration of 
the.'^e .several features beconn-s, accordingly, ijuiie inJi.s- 
pen.sitblo, if we wish rightly to coniju-eliend tho foreivs at 
work iu Kurope at the time when the Heformers arose to 
combine them and give them more detinilo direction. 

Not a few, and some very memorable, efforts liml been Elloi-fH 
made before the Ifith century to bring about a reformation 
of doctrim^, but tlie.se liad almost invariably iicttn proinpLly 
visited with the censure of the diurcli. .Long after the 
“ bcrosie.s ' of the 4th century liad <lied aw'ay and after the 
controver.sie.s (ff the turbulent 0th century such as those 
on the Eueliari.st betw*ee.n ]*aschasin.'s H.ndbertus and 
Hatramiuis, and on predestination bctwemi John Scotus 
Krigena and Cottsehalk - liad been silenced by the deta.sious 
of the pontiffs, wo fiml movemeiits arming, which, how- 
ever mneh they diff(‘r in other cliuractcristic.s, all attest 
the existence of a wide-spread desire among large sections 
of tho community to revert to a .simpler form of religious 
belief and practice. The Taulicians (or Maniidntans of 
the East), the Albigenses (or Manichojans of the West), 
the Waldenses, the Cathari, and the Leonists (or Poor 
Men of Lyons) — sects which made their appearance mainly 
in the 12th and 13th centimes, and for the most part 
in S witzerlan Languedoc, and northern . France - - the 
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Lollards in England and the Hussitos in Boliemia, may 
lie looked u{x»n tJie aiK'estors in faith of the lliigiienots 
and the Puritans of aftt*r-tiirn\s, and wore al! more or less 
cbaravtcrized l»y an aversion the lioiimn ritual, to 
splendid fliurchos, to rtossi\s and crucifixes, combined 
with a more .dclinito denial t»f such doctrines us that of 
baptismal rcgi-ncjalion, of transubstantialion, t)f musses 
for the <lefid, and <<f tlie obligation to observe Lent, The 
ultimate fc:te of rhcsii dificTcnt s(h:1.s was singularly siiiiilar. 
Of their (‘nriicrr liistory, indeed, we liave but few memo- 
rials, f(n* their records, if any existed, liave mostly perislied ; 
and, as willi their prototypes in the carli<r Christian 
centuries, it bL*came abnost necessarily their ])olicy to 
avoid all external dcinonstrations wliich would be likely 
to arrest the atteiition of the world. An inquisitor of 
the loth century, win n dcocriVdng the Leonists (e. 12^)0), 
whom ho speaks of as both the most ancient and the 
most widely spread of tlie sects then existing, repn*sents 
them as by no means guilty, to all external apj>earance, of 
practices wdiich could fairly be stigmatized as Idasphcinous, 
but as wwiring a great semblauce of piety, as being of good 
repute among their neighlxjurs, and f’liifdly blamable as 
given to speaking against the Jtoinan (■hurcli and its 
clergy and thus gaining, (»nly too easily, the ears of the 
laity at large. ^ 'Po siidi characteristicjs, iiowcvor, the .AIbi’ 
gt.nses in the 12(li ccjilnry liiul jiresented a remarkable 
exception. At the comiuenoeinent of the pontificate of 
Innocent III. (I IDS) his legates liad found nearly the 
whole of tlie rich anil prosperous territor}’ ^tending from 
(Jarcassonne t<i Pordoaiix dominated liy ihis powerful 
heresy, a form of doctrine associated, moreover, not with 
austerity but with voliqituousucss of life, with a profound 
conte.nqit for the jnnostly profession, and with a warm 
ailiniration for tiic coucoptions of chivalry and the poetry 
of the troubadour, ~ a hert.sy cnrichcrd by the devotion of 
its adherents to an extent which made it far wealthier 
than the church itself in those regions, and before which 
tho reprosentativos (if tijo Ivoinau orthodoxy seemed 
threatened almost with extinction. The siqipression of 
this heresy by Simon du Montfort is a well-known (ipLsodo, 
and wouM seem to have fniined the ]K)int of departure 
for a new and more rigorous i»olicy on the [>art of the 
church ill it.s dealings wit.li like njanifestations of dis- 
obedience. In the year 1229 the statutes of tJic council 
of Ttiuloiise formulated, rus it were, tho cotio of ]HTseeiition, 
and, aided by the Tii(|uisitioii, wdiich probaldy t(;ok its rise 
about the same tiniC!, supplied a new machinery for the 
detection and Kupjircssion of heresy. To the terrorism 
thus establislied, after tlie sword of l.)e Moutfort had done 
its work, Av . may fairly refer the changed characteristics 
of tlio aiUiercnts of the heresies in France, as above tlc- 
Kcribcd, in the middle of the l.‘>lh century. 

Put, the suspicious of the church Jiaving once been 
thoroughly roused and the secular power incited and 
guided to its Uisk, external coiiforinity and inoircri.sivo life, 
the mountain hamlet and the secluded valley, proved alike 
unavailing to avert the cniolty of the persiMuitor. The 
( -athari in Italy did not long survive tlie fall of the Hohen- 
staufens, from whom they liad received eireotive proieclion 
and supian t ; and it added not a little to the offence of 
the doctrines ])roclain)otl by tho 8]»iritiial Franciscans, 
w'hose U iKls were condemned by tho council of Vienne 
m itill, that, Avhile tlie order had taken its rise in a spirit 
of protest against the corruption.^ of tho Curia, its members 
wore known to be ready to favour and aid by all the 
means in their }iow'ev the re.storation of tlie imperial 
ascendency in Italy. The Spiritual Franciscans were the 
forerunners of the Apostolm Brethren, one of tho most 
w idely s pread of the new s ecte, and must also be 

^ Max. BiH. JhUrum (1676), xxv. p. v. 


upon os the precursors of the Lollards. Tho intimate com 
ncxion between theological doctrine and political opinion 
that existewi ainoilg the latter sect is well known. Wo 
find, accordingly, tliat hcri?sy, long before lleformation 
time.s, was regarded by the papal power as osscKuated Avith 
hostile political intere.st.s, and that a new iucentivu to it^ 
rigorous sup[)r(i.ssion was thus siqqdied. 

On the other hand, tho [lopedoin itself, during tho long 
sojourn of tho pout ills at Avignon (1:109 -7 8), bocamo 
involved in a political alliam:e, whereby it alienated 
tho .synijiathics of Europe at large to an extent which it 
\va.s never afterwards able to regain. During that long 
and humiliating ejnsode in its history the office was filled 
almost exclusively by Frenchmen, whoso [lolicy wa.s cou- 
t:i-ived in oumplete subservience to that of the reigning 
French monarch ; find the pontiff at Avignon thus came 
to be reganhid both by the empire ainl in Fngland ns 
tlic jfliaiit ally of a hostile }>ower. During the following 
century it rec<jvered much of its inllueiicc in (Jenuany, 
where its pretensions were .sometimes regarded not un- 
favourably by the electors as an equipoise to the t('0 
<le.‘<polie sw.iy r»f tlio emperor. »>oTncwliat later we find 
it receiving the most efficient siij»port from Spain. But 
it could never again command tlie same universal defer- 
eiH'o in Western (.linstendom; and tho ajiparently geimiim 
devotion to its interests wliicli may from time to time be 
discemed manifesting itself, now in one nati«m and noAV 
in another, was largely inspired by political tM)nhiderations, 
and often dearly ]>urchased at the expense of a cone- 
.spondiiig Lost ill ly jirovoked among another j)oople. 

To the mann(‘r in wdiudi tlicological tenets, often jaiiely 
speculative in their origin and innocuous in their bearing 
upon practice, lliiw came to be regardinl as identifioil 
Avitli secular questions of grave import and ])re.s.sing for an 
imineiliate solution, Ave must parti}' attribute tlie jcalou-sy 
with wliich tile first .syin|>toms of heresy were now Avaiclicd 
for by Home. ’Early in the 11th century tlie Fraliirelli 
and the A[)Ostolic Brethren, Avith other heretical .sects, 
were anathematized. In the year 1324 I\q»e John XXTl. 
demanded of tho ciiiperor the suppression of the WaMeiise.s,- 
Avho Jiad rea[»peared in j.ombanly ; and, ably as Mar.silius 
of J^adua assailed the [U'etensioim of the papacy, his pro- 
test .see.ineAi ineffectual amid the siqircme humiliation of 
Iiis ]uitron, Louis of Bavaria. Driven alike from Italy 
and from France, tho ])erse< utcd sect look refuge in SiiN'oy 
and in Switzerland, and in the year 1189 the papal legato 
reported that their numbers Avere not les.s than 50,000. 
Lollardisin Avas sujiprossed Avith unsparing hand in Fhigland; 
and Jolin Sawtrey, tho first of WicklillVs followers to sutfer 
uiartyrdoin, was burnt to death in I 10 1, for refusing to 
worship the cross mid for dcmial of the doctrine of 
transub.stantiatiou. Fifteen years later John Huss and 
Jm’oino of Prague suffered the same fate at ( Vmstance, and 
the indignation excited among their fellow* countrymen, 
inteiLsified as this feeling was by dilferences of race, gave 
rise to a meinoi'ablo resistance, A^diicli eventually Avon 
religious freedom for tlio land. At the diet of Kutna 
liora (Kuttenl^erg) in 1485 a truce was made between 
the Utraipiists and tho Catholics for thirty-two years, and 
the complete religious equality then e.stabli.sbed was made 
permanent at the diet of 1512. In Flngland, on tho 
other hand, the liOlJard movement avos almost oomplc,tcly 
extinguished. The political doctriiuss with which it had 
beconui associated made it the object of suspidon alike 
to the ec clesiastical an d to the civil power ; a nd S ir Johii 

* They were not, however, kiiowii uuder this barney in the 15tli and 
at tho conuocii(»!mQnt of the 16th ceatury they never oo etylod them* 
Belvofii, and wore rarely »o styled by ot.beni. The narao: by 
they were knoans among.- ww/ that * 
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Oldcoatlo, its chief leader, although ho suffered inurtyrdoiu, 
altogether failed to win the popularity or the rcvorcncc 
which waited on the lueinorie^ of the two Hussite joaders. 
'Phe religious tenets of his followers were not, indeed, alto- 
gether suppressed, and continued to eotinnaiid a certain fol- 
lowing down to the IGth contury. As a IraiUtion, howiiver, 
tlioy w'ould seem to liavo survived in connexion with the. 
wu-ly Knglish ruritanism rather tlian with tlie Heionnation; 
while between the Hussite inoveiuent and tlie Reformation 
the connexion is unquestionable ami was recognized by 
Luther himself. 

Tlio Now During the vcM-y time that the lh)man pontiffs were 

Li'.'iruiiig. wielding thus effoetiially the weapons of 1‘igotry ami per 
seeution against all manifestations im]e|>endeiit religious 
thought, their inlliieiiee and pJitionage were largely given 
to the foste.ring of otlier iidbiences, whirl) tdtimately proved 
highly favourable to that very fivedom of jiidginent and of 
pliilosopliie spoculaliou which tlu‘. Ihnuan see has in variably 
stnight to .su[>pre.ss. Tlie relations in 'wliieh the “]Sew 
Learning,'’ a.s it was then called, is to be found successively 
stiinding to the re[»rt‘sentative.s of oi thodox belief constitute 
an interesting and instructive study. At one time CJreek 
had been held in levorence as tlie official language of the 
Ivoman Church ; but, from the jieriod W'hen the popes 
Were fir.-it enabled to shako off the yoke of the Kastern 
emperor in Italy, the use of the Creek languag(; liad been 
discoiitinne<l, its literatiu'o jdactni under n ban, and tlie 
study of lioth systematically discouraged in We.stern Chris- 
tendom. Then came tlie llenaissaiiee ; and under the 
patronage of ])ont.jffs like Nicliolas V. (I U7-l*1hr)), and 
eardinals like Julian and Ijessarion, Creek Ijocame as much 
in favour at tlie Curia as it had before been discredited. 
At first it si'emoJ not iiiqirobable that this literary re- 
volution might prove a ].»owerful aid not only in promot 
ing (.'hrisfian culture but in diffusing a more genuinely 
(bristian and catlioHc spirit, AVhilc eminent ccclesi.astic.s 
songlit to bring about the reconciliation of the. eliurtbes 
of tile and West, original thinkers like Pins 11. and 
Maffens Vegltis ]»ut fortli views on the whole subject of 
ediieation which involved a decisive riipturo with the 
traditions of media^valisin. It is unnecessary to dcscTibe 
the manner in which this j>ronu.sing future became over- 
clouded ; how learning in Italy became assom’ated at once 
with sce[>ti(a.siu and iimnorality ; and how men of lotU-rs like 
T’olilian and Pog'gio and Ueiiibo ami Peccadelli, under the 
favour of ]iontiffs like Ia'O A., at once scandalized tlie 
<ievout and aniu.sed the fancy of tlio polite scliolar. “This 
fable of Christ has lu-en to u.s a source of great gain,” a 
cardinal at the Vatican was overlieard to observe. Such 
a tone, of feeding, however, was not con.sonant with the 
spirit of tlie persecutor, and if the religious spirit wu.s 
shocked by profanity it wsis less disgraced by bigotry. 
Marne^itness of conviction was deride<l and disbelieved in ; 
and the prevalent sentinumts at the Curia at the outbreak 
id the Reformation were those of idle and eareless security. 
Signs, however, were not wanting to jirovo to a later 
generation how little that false security was justifiable, 
roromost among those who advocated reform and a jiolicy 
of reconciliation in the first half of the Ihth century was 
Nicolas do Cusii, who, though German by birth, embraced 
with ardour the schemes projei'.ted for the regeneration of 
Italy and of the church at largo. Neither Pius 11. nor 
Nicholas V., who alike promoteti liim and honoured him, 
appears to have discerned the dangerous element that 
lurked in his bold spirit of inquiry, From Cusa, however, 
I^urentiua Valla derived the guidance which led him on 
. to^bia mcmoi^lde attack^^o^^^ 1^6 flctipii of the Donation of 
Goi]^^ aii4 ttet invest^tion of the 
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with .such fttartlijig results. To Valla smtceeded Gregory 
of Hciinburg, who cxjioscd the ]>apiil prebm.sioiis with 
tMjual vigour, and made it bn- tlie lir.<t time uppaieut 
how formidable a weapon the New Learning mighl prove 
in the defence of those inijierial a.nd popular lighls in 
(lernutny ^\hich Pome at that time eoiitempruonsly ig- 
nored. 'riio einilliet luf^eeii Heiiiibiirg ami KngeniutJ 
iV. foresha«lo\ved, ImleeJ, the greater contest bi'tweeii the 
Teutofiie anti tlie Lai in jtower, and lleiiiilmrg lias more, 
than once iK-en ilesignatfd tlic prototype of (drieh von 
11 nil oil. 

In the, liistory of tlie l.’eibnnation, and of the Political 

periiid by wiiieh it was im)m di.it« ly preceiled, the ]M>liticaD“**^« 
relations of tlie popeilom to the otlu r I'jirojn .aii p«>w(T.s 
ami jmjro e.sp(’rially to Cermanv, ••niislitute, in fact, ' 
eleincnls of primary importance, lii the lathr part of 
iho lotll century tliose relations were .still fiirlher em- 
bittered by the. personal eliaraeter and aims (•[ tlie reigning 
])ontillK At the \<ay lime when the existeniM; of the 
popedom as a temporal ]>ower wa.s menaced by the rising 
s[»iritof innovation, the reverems*. and synipathy of Lnrope 
were still further alienated by tlie speetaelo of the career of 
Alexander VI. and of ]ii.s emf, llie re.snlt, it was eomnionly 
re])oiU.*d, of the. poison ^Y]Jieh he had designed for the do 
stnietion of another. 'I'lie cliaracter of his snece-s.-'cn-, .luliiis 
11, ( loOd-l 01:1), might. Wi ll seem virtmuis liy eom}>tiri.son ; 
but at no |>eriod in the history of the jiontifieate dot^.s its 
religious charaeter .seem more emnpletely lost .'^iglit of in 
purely .secular iiitcre.sts. It had long before (.^ee Poddom) 
been the. aim of each more auibitioii.s j)oj>e to become a 
great territorial priiie«; and thus to lay the foundation of 
the. private fortunes of liis Inm.se. But Julius aimed at 
.something iriore than t)ii.s,-- at tlnj a.s.sertion of piPlical 
supremacy througlnmt Italy and of tlie riglit to rank with 
the great powers of Purope as wiLlding at once material 
rc.sourco.s but little inferior to their.s, and as eon.manding a 
wides[uvad organization lo the like of wliicli not one of 
them could aspire. SucJi were the. objects to which Lis 
untiring energies were. sy.s(em:Uically directed. Within 
four years of Ins aeccs.^iiou he liad added I’onigia and 
Bologna lo the [»cs, sessions of the rhiuvh, and from 
IMaceiiza tci Terracina liis sway extended over all the 
great strongJuilds and the 3m»st I'erlile territory ; e\eii 
tiio great powers of pranct; and Spain, not with tandiiig 
their newly consolidated .stn-nglli, could md but regard 
i witli jealousy and a{ipreheii.'‘iou liis genius and lii.s policy. 

I “Before,” wrote Machiavelli, “there was no bar(.m ^o 
I petty a.s not to look with e«mteuipt on that popeilom wdiicli 
* now even a king of Prance regards with res|?oet.” Tlio 
j mean.s by which this ivmarkaUe cliange was effected 
I involved, li<»wev(:r, a reeour.se to fiscal expedients whieli 
; eventually proved eminently didrimenla! to tin*. Homan 
I while foi* nearly a (jnarter of a century we timi the 

policy of the great powers in relation to Ib.me alnio.st 
entirely determined by purely political eonsideraiion.s and 
Italy itself becoiniug the arena of their coiitendiiig ambi- 
tious. In tlie year 1401 Charles VI 11. ot Pm nee effected 
his memorable passage of the Aljis to gra.si) tlie crown 
of Naples. It was currenfly bclie\ed that lie had been 
incited to the cnlerpri.se by Alexander liimself, - a cir- 
cuiiistnnce which alone .suilieos to exi»lain the failure which 
atten<lcd that porititfs efforts wdieu he .substM|uently sought 
lo prevail upon the invader to submit liis claims to tho 
arbitration of tho holy .s(»e. In the year 1508 the inva.sioii 

^ “Sub cjuibiis*’ Alexander VT. and Julius If.) “ctiam iu 
iiegotiatione prebendaria i))ult(» iiovm technoi re^iert® sunt ad ])ecuidas 
undique coiTadendas, et ab iJlia receptse aunt apprubatirquo, vutffis 
Jiaci ifuam OhrUti ttm ogenHhus.** the reiuarkablo letter of 

Buhuiua Oordiitiua to Mbn^ins, prefixed to the reprints of tho Treaiisi^ 
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by the emperor Maximilian T. took ])laco, with the object 
re'establi.shing the imperial Kiijnemacy in Italy,- -an 
expeiiitiori which was in .some ni.sjioets the counterpart of 
that of (’harlcs, and to wliidi Julius II. opposed a vaidUat- 
ing p«)li«*y not unlike thnfc of hi.s prede.cessor. To the 
e.vpcdition of Araxiinilian suceoeded the of Caiiibray, 

de.si^ned to huinhle tlu^ republic of Venice, and waniily 
suppiu ted l»y fluliu.s Id. as a liieams whereby to ^^ratify his 
r(;.si‘rif nieni at the resistance olTered by that ]HAvorful slate 
to the eiKToacliinonts of the po])edoin. No sooner was 
Venice suHleii ntly humiliated lliuii Juliu.s ]>roei‘ed(:d to 
conceit ineasui-e.s for carrying out the great object of hi.s 
ambition, --the expulsion of the foreigner from Italy. 
Never before had the aims of the papacy seemed s'V 
iroiupletely in coiitUct with those of every Kurojicau 
I)ower. 

Kelft- In France, Loui.s XT I., on a|t])caling to tlio re|)resenta- 

tions of tive.s of the (hiHican (.'hurch (council of 'rour.s, Sej)teiiiber 
irvlO), soon found that nati«mal feeling entirely ]>revailed 

Fniuetj • nitrainontane' sym|)athies, and that Ik; iniglit (umiit 

on their clle<;tual support. Nntwitlistamliiig, tlKacfore, the 
remonstrance.s of his devout cousoit, Anne of Jhittaiiy, 
he rasolvod u|»ou a vigorous anti papal ]i<)Iicy. In <!oncerfc 
with the emperor .Maximilian, he revived the long tlorinant 
demand for a general council j and a mimic* a.s.stnnbly, 
cori.sisting of four cardinals, twenty (hdlic'aii prelates, cer- 
tain abbots and other dignitaries, xvas actually eonveued 
at Pisa ill loll. In this extrmnity Julius exhibited his 
u.sual fertility of rcsvMiree ]>y organizing the Holy League, 
and thus indu -ing Ferdinand of Aragon and the Venetians 
to combine with him in oppo.sing llie ilesigns of schismatic 
France. The council, transferred to Milan, issued from 
thence in April Iol2 an «;tlict »n.'<peuding Jnlin.s from nil 
pontifical functions as a ‘‘ notorious disturber of the 
council, the author of schism, contumacious, incorrigible, 
hardened’* (Uaynaldus, fnih unn.). J'lu*. ])Ontitf thereupon 
excommuMicated Loui.s XI 1., who rejoined by a formal 
protest and by causing eoin.s to bo struck and circulated 
bearing the arms of France and the onunou.s inscription 
Perdaui lUd>yhmU nomtu. In the meaiitiino the fifth 
Laterau council, the rival council convened by Julius, 
commenced its .sittings (May lol2), and forthwith de- 
clared the acts ijf the as.seiiibly held at Milan to ho those 
of a .^chismatical body, while it ]»roo<‘oded tf) cfinfirm the 
papal Censure on tlie king tif I'raiice. I'lio expulsion of 
the French from Italy, after llie fall of their lieroic leader, 
(Jaslou lie Frux, .so«;med to threaten only a further wivhming 
of t)ie schism, when the death of Julius in ir»13 opened the 
door for negotiation - an ojiportnnity of whicli Loui.s eagerly 
availed him.^elf w'liile tlie pliant disjuvsition of the new' 
j)outitf, Leo X. ( I hl.'Ll r»2 [ ), atVorded additional facilitie.s 
for arriving at an agree iiieut, I'he French inonarcli now 
disavowed the ]>roi;ee(Uiig.s of the coimcil nvliicJi lie had 
before sufiportcd, mul a<;knowlc<lgcd the validity of the 
acts of tlie council at the Laterau. Other points were still 
under discus.siou wlicn Louis died and w'u.h succeeded by 
Francis L, January lolo. 

with 111 the following year the Catholic king Ferdinand of 

Cnatilo Aragon died. *rhe relations of Spain to the papacy during 

Aragon* before that timo had been very far from 

* representing a |>olicy of comjdete subservieni;y. By a 
concordat made in the year 1482 Pope Sixtus IV. had 
conceded to the sovereign.s of Castile and iVragon the right 
of ndininating to the higher ccclc-siastical offices, although 
he had reserved to himself a corresponding power in coii- 
liexion with the inferior lieiufictes, — a privilege which soon 
resulted in the cu.stv>mary abuses and rendered the papal 
Bupreinacy for a timo scarcely wore popular in Si>ain than 
in Germany. At nearly the same time the institution of 
the Inquisition in the former country is generally supposed 


I to have first taken place (see Inquisition), — an event 
j which must not, how'ovcr, be construed into a proof of the 
ascendency of papal inilucnco. In its earlier stage tlie 
liKjiiisition was quite as muclt a civil as an ecclesiastical 
Irilmnnl, lauMg especially directed against the exclusive 
privihges and imnmnitie.s claimed the hcrciiitary 
iiobilil^ * and, although niKler Cardinal Xijiiene.s the rc- 
prc.s.sii)n of lierc.sy became one of its chief functions, it 
was long regarded witli no fricmlly fecling.s by Homo. 

'riio Ivoinan doctrine, and disinpline were rigorously im- 
po.<cd on the Spanish population, but Ferdinand him.self 
showed liUle deposition to submit to the di<*1ation of 
tlie Homan poutifi*. In the year IhOS iio sharply rebuked 
his viceroy, the count of Hivarzogii, for allowing a piqial 
ImiII to }»c ]»romuigated in the provinces witliout having 
lu-eviously obtaiiUMl his sam-iion, and declared that if the. 
bull were not forthwith witlhlrawii lie. wouKl withdraw 
the two crowns from the obeilienee of the holy see. 

Five year.s later (Viriliiial Ximenc.s, in a like .s})irit, openly 
tlcnonnced the abnse.s that tiecoiiipanied tlie traffic in 
iiivlulgcnccs. 

The tone that (lormany at tlii.s period was able to with 
.as.suine was very ditlVrent. 'I’ho several state.s and jninci- 
palities, feiLly ]»rotccted by the imperial antliority, which 
could no longer be as.serted as of yi>re, yielded an i;;isy 
prey to the extortion of the j)apal emissaries. Tlie national 
clergy, perhaps more corrupt than in any other Teutonic 
country, .show'ed themselves eompletidy sub.scrvieiit to tlic 
worst III alpnwd ices of Homo. It was from the laity at 
large that the first WTirning came that either reform or 
revolution mn.st before long ensue. In the year 1511 
a notable document, [mrporting to emanate from the 
flcniian people at large, was laid before the emperor. 
Drawn up in the form of a petition, it enumerated and 
described the various abuses associated wdth the [ire vailing 
ecclesiastical practice and suggested the remedies, h'ore 
most among tlio specified grievances it jJaced ilie utter • 
wMiit of good faith shown by succo.ssive pontiHs in the 
manner in which they were aecustoine<l altogether to dis- 
regard (often at the in.stance of most unwortliy favourites) 
the privileg<?s and immunitic.s solemnly granted Ivy their 
prodecoasors. It conii>laincd of the frcfjnent nnlli lying of 
the elcclioMS of prelates canonically elected by their respeet- 
iv'o cliapters, of a like disregard for such elections even 
in cases vvlu vo large sums had been paid to the Curia by 
tlio chapters in order to secure the ratification of their 
choice, of the manner in wdiich all tlic richest benefices 
w'cro rc.served for rardinals and proto-notaries, of the fre- 
quent aulici[>ation of reversions {expcctativEc yraiiiv) and 
of tho concentration of numerous benefices in the hands 
of single individuals, of tho inc:* saiit lawsuits genenited 
by these nialpi’acticos and the consequent wa.ste of con- 
.siderable snm.s both on tho lawsuits thcinsclves and on 
tJit 3 obtaining of bulla wdiich eventually )>roYed inopemtive, 

— “so that,** said the petitioners, “it iiaa bceoine a common 
saying that, on obtaining a reversion from Rome, one 
ought to lay by ono or two hundred gold pieces where- 
with to defend tho actions to wdiudi the maintonance of 
H)ne*s right.s will infallibly give rise.’* Other matters of 
complaint were tlie frequency with which annates were 
demanded; tho bestowal of livings on those utterly in- 

coin])etent for the discharge of their duties, “ fitter,** iu 

fact, “ to l>o muleteers than to bo the instructors of their 
fellow-men**; the frequent issuing of new indulgences and 
revocation of the old, notwithstanding the repeated re- 
monstrances of the laity ; the levying of tenths luider pre- 
text of an expedition against the Turks when no such 
expedition was designed | aud the petition closed with 
complaint, which hw ^eh tifo; almost ever since the 
of Hilary of Arles, of the Bdmmoning of suita 
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to Homo which could be as satisfactorily and far more 
promptly decided before the natitmal tribunals.^ 

AVbile the popular feeling in (lennajiy was j)eing thus 
effectually alienated from the ]>apal see, tho learTiing of 
(icrnmny was also jmrsuing that ominous Ir.uik, llr.st 
tlelineated by (Jregory of HciuiVuirg, ivhi<rh marks its eoui- 
pkle divergence from the Italian humanism. The names 
of Joiiann von (Jocli (d. 1175), Johann AVosscI (d. 

Johann Keiiehlin (d. 1522), and kvasinns stand associalcil, 
although in different ways, with a gr«‘at movement, whii li, 
by attacking at once tlie doctrine and tlie (lis«*i|>line of the 
clmrch, oia-ned up the way for LuIIkt. (h>cli and AVcsscl 
were among the tivst to give .systematic form to the oppo.si- 
tion to the exi.sting ecch\siastical sy.steiii, and tlieir criticism 
included both po|.)es and councils as ultimate authorities 
in mritter.s of faith. They inveigliod witli es[>ecial force 
against the <Ioctrines of indulgence.^, veneration of .'^aints, 
aiul purgatory, and they denied that confe-ssion, the liord^s 
Supficr, and extreme unction w'cre to be regarded as 
sacraments of divine institution. During the years 1511 
to i5U) lleuchlin carried on ii memorable struggle against 
the monks of Cologiio in doferu'e of the New Learning 
and of imjiroved canons of textual crilic.i.sm. In the year 
151(5 Kra.simis put forth the Ilr.st edition of hi.s Nw'utn 
instnminUmu. Side by side with thc.so more elaborate 
c'tlVvrts tlujre was g^.angoji another literary movement which 
in its inti lienee on the [)oi)ular mind wa.s not li‘.s.s cori.sider- 
alde. Mver .since* tins day .s of the early Lol la r<U satire liad 
been found a not altogether im.'tFe.ctiial weapon in a.s.sailing 
tlio.se abu.s<‘s in tho church w'liicli argument and reumn 
.stranct^ seenu'd pow(Tk*s.s to reform. The Pralsf of 
from tlic penof Kra.smi].s, which appeared in 151 l,secomh.Ml 
tln^ graver oirorfs of IbtuchJin, and sni;<x's.sfiilly held up to 
ridicule those monastic orders of wlioso greed and dull 
(Ji.structive activity (Jennauy was already .so weary. Ihit 
even this brilliant ellbrt paled in its effects when compared 
w'ith tli(j F/jisfohr* Olj^tVironim Vironoft, wliicli at>pcared 
in 1515 H). Tlic.se letters, of wdiicli LIrich von ilutteii 
and his fj iend ( -rotus Uubianus were the j)rinci]>al authors, 
were a series of Vu’oadly liumorous fabrications, ]»urporting 
to be written by members of the obscurant i.st party them- 
selves. A more skilful mode of exposing the ignorance 
and imbecility of thought wdiich charactenV.cd the average 
intelligence of the monk.s of those days could liardly have 
beem devi.sed ; and tlie sncce.ss of the artilice ajipeared 
compKde when it became known that cei tain .stolicl monk.s 
hatl been led to approve tlie volume and even aid in its 
circulation a.s a genuine and valid defence of the views 
which tliey upheld. 

The.se effective dcnion.sl rat ions, it is to be noted, were 
not merely the outcome of that widespread di.scontent 
above described, but resemble rather a .series of spark.s 
elicited by immediate contact between tim (lerinan mind 
and Rome ; and it is of no little interest to mark the 
effect produced on three of the luo.st eminent vepresenta 
tives of tlie new* movement by their vusit, witliin a few 
years of each otlier, to the capital and by the contempla- 
tion of the siilendour of tlie Curia and the moral dt^grachi- 
tion of its members. Of the.se three ob.servers the first 
was J<>asmus, wdio vi.sited the capital in 1506. llis lively 
6cn.se of the iiicongruou.s wa.s not a little excited Viy tin*, 
.spectacle of tho warlike pontiff, Julius If., whom, in his 
J'rtme o/ wriUen a few yimra later, ho describes its 


^ 9oe “ Gravaiiiiiia Germaiiic» NatioTiin cum IloiucdiiM ct Avi»a- 
ineuliH a<l CvHarem MaximUianuni," iu Frelierns, Oennatnatrinn Jiennn 
ikriplort$t ii. 313.- The existence of euch grievances and tiicir non- 
rixlrefls may soi-ve partly to explain the obduracy with which the 
snlijectB of tho empire received tho eimultaneona proposul^i <^f Maxi- 
imliau in the direction of atatO'^ reform. See JanHton» Oesrh, d, 
deuischen Volkes, U Jjmfltohi It inay be obaerved, makes 

]K» rtf^rmee to toe docameht 


.subverting alike tho law.s, peace, and religion. 1 hit Knisimis 
him.seif <locs not a[ipear to have been greatly seaiKlali/ed. 

He affect.s, indeed, to be somowJiat uncertain whetln r it 
is (icnnany that, lias copied JloTne or wlictliei* Ivoino ha.s 
not ratln r enpird a certain cla.ss of (k-rman prelates, wlio 
seem to hiok upi>n tlie bat lie field as the lilting place win re 
to render uj» tlu-ir ,s<inls to (.<od. Somewhul later, wilting 
in a grader mncul, he declares that notliing will ever etlace. 
his more [thawing leeolleeliuii.-; of tlie great city,- its 
freedem (»f tli. eoMr.^e, it.s iiilelleetual iJIuini nation, its 
works of ai t, its libraries, and its seholars. Four years of 
after Krasmns came au Aiign;-.tiniiiii monk from Kifurt, ; 

full of revi ivme for thi> traililions, the grandeur, and tho 
sanctity td' liome. .M.arlin Luther appears tt> have been 
loss .struck th.'in wa.s Kiasmns by tlie impi ie.-tly cViaracter 
<J .lulins I L, wlio, a.s he admil.s, maintained order and 
watclied ()\er the .sanitary eondition c>f tlio Saeml L’ity. 
l»ut he was shoeke<l bey* aid mea.sure by the corruption, 
the profanity, and tliii imiinnal li\es of the Monian clergy. 

Tile fond illusion of his monastic- life wa.< at an e nd ; and 
he rctnnitMl to (Jermany not only prepand to (.‘onnsel 
re.si.staiiee to [capal extortion bid shaken in Ids wliolo 
.allegiance* to tlie holy see, A few moullis .after Ijdlnrof 
c-am*i t'dricli v<m llutlcm. It would bi^ dillicnlt to .seh.'c t a (--likh 
belter reprc'seiif.ative of tlie leinper and feeling of 
higher clas-ses in (ha-many at that lime. T»> j>ride of 
liirtli and dc;Ao(inn to the* New' Lc*arning lie united a love 
of adventure wide!) no j»hy.-^ic‘a] .^ntrciing i»r misfortune 
.sec/med able to. subdue, and a c-ldvalrou.s .spirit which could 
l.)ut impatii'iitly brook tlie a.s.sertion (jf evin legit iiniito 
autliority. Already burning with re.senlmcid at the. sy.s- 
tcTiialic extortion to wideli Ids coiintjymen wc-n*. .su)>jecled, 
hi.s fcciiii^s were .still further intensified as he li.steMc.M.1 to 
tlie c-onloniptut.m.s language and ol), sewed tin* supercili(iU3 
demeanour whieh inarkc.-d the Roman estimate of tho.so 
who bore, the (h.-nnan name*. Ibduard from au eye-wit- 
ne.ssa de.seri]dion **f .hdin.s 1 1. a.s lli.it pontiff had pri^si-nled 
him.self to llici w’orld at tlie .siege of Miraiid(.>la, with ‘Svild 
eye, brazen front, and Ihrealeidng ndeii." On Ids return 
to his fatherland ITiilleu conden.si-d into epigrammalic 
Jiatiii >er.se, be.'^ide the .su[*pressed liny e*f which tho 
polislied .satire of l-lra.smns seems to j>ale, a doseriplion of 
wdiat he had seen .’ind heard, ami denoum-ed with terrible 
effect the wliole sy>tein of bulls, indulgeiice.s, and olhcrv 
deviec-.s wliereby .an avari**i*uis prel.ile w.'is wringing di.s- 
hono.st g;ains from a long-.siifferiug nalicai. hVw' literary 
a.ssailant.s liave ever ]n»s.se.'-.sed a greater jiowerof irritating 
an aiit.'igoni.’st tlian did I ’lrieh vrni Hut ten, and eoiisidera- 
tion.s of generosity or ••xj^ediency rarely deterred him. It 
wa.s generally ex]M:vled when Leo X. a.scended the poiilific'ul 
ihroue th.at he wnuld U*. anxious to .'sheaf lie the ."•word 
w’hich his prcdoce.ssor had wielded so vigcii-ously, and his 
countrymen already hail»:d him as tin* restorer of peace/’ 

J»y that epithet llutten too voiicli.-alVd to a«ldre.ss him, 

but it was in a c.ledication to the pontiff t>f a reprint of 

Laur<-niius \\alla\s Ttra(i'if‘ Oo' Uotodiun of 

and the .seeming act of homage was thus artfully appended 

to pages exce)»tionally calculated to wound the pa)>al 

6ii.sceptibilitiea. 

Ii. iiiu.st, however, l>c a«lmitted that tin.- eharactev of thcCluir' 
(Jennan ejd.scopate at tlii.s t inn; was .such tlmt it .seanjely r of 
a[ipearod to adv.anlage even when conijiarcd with that '*1 
the ecelesiaslics of the Roman (/nria. Its nn-nibtrs w ere 
generally .s<*ion.s of princely hou.ses, caring little for iht; 
Npiritual interest.s of their dioce.se.s, but delighting iu lie Id 
sports and martial exerci.scs, given to building jmlacc .s for 
timir own residence rather than to tlie erection of cliiirclio-s, 
and often wdtliout the ftlightest tincture of learning. 

Their primate at this time was Albert, brother of tlie 
elector of Brandenburgs archbishop of Mainz and Magdo- 
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burg, a young and amldtions voluptuary, caring for little 
but pleasure and display. Oti the great i>rolate« the ex- 
tortion of Honnj soinctiinoa fell ]n>t loss lioavily than on 
the laity; and the aiehhi.shp[», befon*. lie could receive his 
pallium, was oalled nj)on to ]»ay tlie Mini of .*50,000 gulden 
into the pa}>al e\clu <pier. liro X. was at that time intent 
un carrying out iho groat design of lii.s predecessor, the 
rebuilding of St IVtor's. It lias been olisorvod by Palla- 
viciiKi tliat the millions devoted to the erection of the 
materinl church were acijnircd at the cost of many more 
millions to ti e si»iritual church. Leo proclaimed a fresh 
issue (►f iiul ilgonces, and the archbishop Albert was 
apjioiiitcii lus commissioner to carryout the sale in a large 
portion of (iermany. Me seized the occasion to prevail 
upon the pope to allow liiin to ajipropriatc one half of the 
money collected for the indulgences in order to f(»r 
liis jKillinm. As his chief agent in the sale ho iMit»ru4]L‘n(Iy 
.selcAtted one Totzel, a Jlominican friar, wln>sc nnscnipnlous- 
uess in such work was so iKitovions that the pajjal collector 
at Mainz refused to eniph»y liiin. In the c<»urse of his 
progress Tetzel came to Jiiterbogk, Wittenbm-g, and 
his .superstitious trallic and the impudent devices wliicli 
be (‘uiployed to cajole the pLO])le were thus brouglit 
directly under the notice (»f Luthor. 'riie young professor 
.seized the oppcu’tnnity of <lirecting the attention of the j 
university, where he ivas alre.sdy liighly i)OpuJar, to the | 
almscs associated with tlio sale of indnlgoncfS. Vb? diil | 
not as yet impugn the doctrine of iinlnlgenees itself, and 
he expressed Ids conviction that llieir good father tlu5 
[)Oj>e must 1)0 aItog(?ther unaware of the extent to wliich 
such abuses w<'re allowed to prevail. His celebrated theses 
were forwanled by liimsolf to the, archhisliop, as well as 
to the (doctor of Saxony, Ids patron, and also the mnni 
ficent founder of the university. The (declor, who had 
seen witli no slight diss.atisf action the manner in wliich 
his pvoviinies were being |)lundered in order to pay for 
the extravagance of a neighbouring prelate, oxUmded his 
[irotoction to the courageous polemic, and Luther thus 
gained the all precious interval of freedom from inolc.sta 
lion which enahled Idrn to c<»mpose the nicrnoralde treatises 
whereby he produced such an immense etFeot on the minds 
und con.scienc.es of his countryiiH'n. The nailing of his 
thc.scs to the door of the ehnrcli at Wittenberg, it Is to be 
noted, wa.s a very common method of j>roce(jure on the 
part of a university disputant ; and nearly a year |>a.ssod 
away b(.*for (3 the eveiiLs whi(di so deeply agitated Witten 
berg were recognized in tludr full importance by tlie 
world at larg« 3 . Lutlier Idinself, indeed, in his notable 
letter to Leo X., written in 1518, tells us^ that, confran/ 
in his wlskf'^ his theses were translated into (lorman, and 
circulated throughout the nation, and that his antagoiiists 
declared th.at lie had set the world in flames. But in this 
language there is evidently something of exaggeration. 
>Some two months after the appearance of Lutliorls theses 
Tetzel, by way of rejoinder, puldislied at the univensity 
of Frankfort-on-tiie-Oder a hundred and six anti-tlie.se.s, 
and these were subsequently burnt by the studeril.s of 
VVittenberg in the in.arketplacc. To Leo, however, the 
vague report.s that reached Tiome conveyed only the im- 
pression of a dispute Iwtween the two inon.ast:ic orders of 
wliich T,,nther and 1'etzel were respectively tlie representa- 
tive's. ilc d(^clai e<i that Luther wa.s a man of genius, and 
refused to interfere. Even Ulrich von Hutten, at that 
time residing n(,»t far. from Wittenberg, seems to have 
shared in this misapprehension, and, writing to his patron, 
he expresscjs the hope that the two contending parties 
may eventually tear each other to pieces. 

But in the course of a few montlia the importance of the 
struggle began to bo more clearly apprehended, John Eok 
WtilcA, 6(1 1883' I 628. 


of Ingoklstadt drew attention to the resemblance between Luther's 
the doctrines put forth in the theses and those of the»^btia«» 
Hii.S5iitc», and at the mention of that undoubted heresy not 
a few of Lulhci ^s .siqqKirtcrs recoiled. ITis conduct was ^ 
certainly not w'anting in astuteno.s.s, how^ever genuine his 
enthusiasm. In 1518 ho repiihllslied lus theses, with addi- 
tions and cxfilanations, under the title of Solviiom. Like 
llutt(3n, lie selected iho siqirenio [»ontifl* himself as the 
person to ^s■l1om ho dedicated the treatise. In tho letter 
of do<licati(»n (tlic letter ai>ovi 3 refeired to) he jirofe.sses to 
make his unqualifled .submission to him w liom he addresses, 
ainl at tho same time endi'avoiirs to exitulpate himself for 
thus re|»nbllshiug the tin ses. Xotwitlistanding the [lopular 
foj in, the vernacular language, in which they had already 
aiijM arod, they w’ore still so encumbered w'itli the techni- 
calities of the schools that he could not conceive how they 
could be int(‘lligible to the laity at large (*‘. sic editiii nt 
milii incredibile sit cas ub omnibus intelligi lie was 
therefore anxious, with tho pontitfs siinction and approval, 
to republish them in a form Jess liable to misinter])ret-ation. 

Tf, however, that sanction w (?re withhold, he could only bow 
to Leo's decision as to that of (lod's vit^egerent on c.'irtli 
(‘‘vocem tuani vocc.ru L*Jiristi in le prarsidontls ct loqiientis 
agnoscam AV'hile Taither w.a.s thus labouring under mis- 
ap|‘.re]iensi(m, atreeted or real, with respect to the kind of 
doctrinal teaching lliat was likely to lind favour in llunn.*, 
it woiiltl seem that Leo himself was very iuqaifia tly in- 
binned regarding the state of feeling in (lermany. Tlni 
conditions which nmulded his ]>olitical iietion and his 
jKTSonal .symjiathies alike tended to distract his .Httention 
from the events whieli hud recently been oiumrring in 
(Saxony. The nquesentative of a princely house, W'ell 
V(u*sed in hhiro])ean athiirs and in (juestions of statecraft, 
gifted with more than an ordinary share of Italian subtlety 
and ])(nvers of dissimnlatioii, he w'iis well qualified to eop<5 
with the difliculties by which he found himself .surrounded. 

But his aims, chief among which was his desire to establish 
his brother Jnliaii on the throne of Naples, wore direrted 
more to family aggrandizement than to national unity. 

They ran .strongly counter to the growtl) of S|«Mnish inthi- 
ence, W’Iiil(5 with that .stern policy which guided tlu3 rule 
of Ximenes, dictated l>y the desire to restore media' val 
doctrine ami di.scipline and to suppress heresy, he had no 
sympathy. The ecirlesinstic was alnuxst lost in tho patron 
of tlie arts, the urliane and polished scholar and volu]»tuary, 
the admirer of wit and e}»igrain. In ]>olitic.s it was his 
main purp(.)se to trim the balance between Eramie and 
(Spain ; in church matters it was cliiefly to stifle contro- 
versy. 8o indilFerent wa.s lie to German affairs, and so 
little cognizant of tho state of feeling among the peojile, 
tliat at the very moment when irritation at the extortion 
of his emissaries was at its height, and tho fraudulent 
nature of that extortion had boon thus alily exposed by 
Luther, he conceived it to bo a stii table time for levying 
a contribution throughout the empire under pretext of an 
ex[)edition against the Turks. The pro|K)sal j'oused a spirit 
of opposition even among tho clergy themselves ; and one 
of their nunilwr, a prebendary at AVurzburg, issued a mani- 
festo, in the form of a pamjddct, in which ho roundly de- 
clared that the true Turk.s were to bo found in Italy. This 
painjihlet fell into Luther’s hands, and wdth the instinct of 
genius ho recognized the opportunity aflbrded by suck a 
state of feeling for an appeal to a wider audience tlian ho 
had hitherto addressed. He now took his stand as the de- 
nouncer both of abuses in tho matter of discipline and of 
tho extortion and oppression under which his couhtryx^en 
laboured. And from that day to the day erf hii| ko 
filled a place in their affection and estceni to w^ 
other of their l<^6ra <xm!d The 

point in his ptdrfic Is 
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Augsbnr^^ Wore the papal legato Cajetan and hk subse- j whicli ho foi*inalJy intimated his repuduiliori of the dn reos 
quent flight from the city. In the disputation at Leipsic and canons of the chiin*]i. Such a im?Jisnro ncc.cs;^af i!y 
he could go so far as to repudiate the divine institution of roused the op])osition of those learned bodies liy wlnnn tlie 
the paimey and even pronounce against the infallibility of camni law ^v;is taught and elaborated, and on 2l>t April 
councils. Ho vras still further conrinucd in his doctrinal JolM the uinver>ity of Paris <?ond(:nmed as “hen tical, 
divergence by the influence of Melanchtlion, who now began schisniaticab iiiii»ioiis, iiinl l>las]>h(anous move than a liuii- 
to call in question the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and dred pro[M^^iti^)^s exlracted from Liilhiu' s v/ritings; while, 

Amalia's Tre>.ifi.^e on the Ihmatinn of Con^imtine, with which skilfully followii^g up the. line of attack iudicatocl by the 
he first became aetiuainted in l^'ela-iiary 1520, would seem supreme ]M»nlilV, they cjilargcd upon tlu! view that LutJier 
to have dispelled the last vestige of doubt in Jiis mind with anisni was little moit; than a specious reproduction of errors 
respect to the essential falsity of the claims of tlie ])a[)acy long ago pi’os<*ri]>e<l and exjtloih.d. The university at the 
to tempor.d }»owcr. ^riie contrast iio\v presented by the same time, <lccreed that l.uther’s writings should bo burnt j 
tone and language of liis writings to ilnat of his letter to ami the sentence, was subsequent ly (nrrieil into efl’eet in 
J,.eo, written two years l)cf(»re, is startling. In the immth most of the capitals of Kurop(‘. n J.ondon the ceremony 
of April 1520 appeared Ids discourse JJe J^ii'ertate Chris- j was [»oiformed at J'anl's (hos on tlic l‘Jlb May, and 
{ittrfft, inveiglung against the abuses of the (hiria and re* Uishop Fisher in his sermon on the r^rasion dcehirod that 
ferring to Iwoo himself in terms of open irony. To this Luther by burning the <leerctals had made it ch'ar that 
succeciled in the follow'ing August his ap]ioalj written in he woidd not have hesitated to burn the pope himself had 
the vernaciihiv (lerman, ‘^To the (fliristiau nobility of the latter been in his power. 

the (Jerijiau nation,*' wherein ]io frankly confesses that his The' Reformation in kjiglaml ha<l, liowevt r, alieadv eoni* Refonna- 
reliance is upon none of the ecclesiastical orders, but upon | monced, and its origin must be hmkt upon as in a great 
tlie newly- i hiclcd young enijieror and the nobles ; and he ineasiiro inde[»endcnt (;f tlie Liitlieraii movement ; ns in 
reiteraUiS his (lemaml for a g(Mi(?r;d council, one that shall (htripany, it had l>ecn |»receded by a kindre<i moveimait, 
bo really free, bound by no arbitrary canons, and holding an endeavour to bring about a ndorm of discipline. 'I'ln* 
its delibeiations free from ]^a[•al contnfl. This again was nation Avas not (•mupclled, as in Italy, to witness tlie <*or- 
sncce.edt d in the ensuing O-tolier by his treatise on 77/e ru[)tions of the |»a[)al court;, nor were the laity e<|nally 
J)iihf/lioiiiiii-Cofit(Vifi/oftheChurrh^ wherein he examinees, o]>prcs.*a:d witli the ]*eople of (Germany by imposts ami 
and for the most ]>art rejnidiates, the sacraimmtal the«»nes exactions of evt'ry kind. But llio unsparing extortion 
of the moilia.val clinrclr. The cause which lie adv<Htateil practised hy \W»lsey*s agents after his appointment aa 
now began to a^smne genuinely Fiiropean proportions. /ey/////.< a was severely reserded, and appeared all the 

From Nurcmlu.rg came an cflWdive tribute from tlio youth- more grifjvous when contrasted with that imniiinity from 
fid nieistersanger llans Sachs to tin? Wittenberg Night- arbitrary taxation wdiich it was the Englishman's special 
ingale,” (»no of tlie earliest eflbrts of his ge.nins. Ulrich boast to inherit as his )»irtln ight ; and the arbitrary pro- 
von Hutton, at length perceising the true character of the cedure of the ecclesiastical courts ami tlic licentious lives 
contest, followed ii|) the address to the CJcrmaii nobility of the clergy wwo the subjt cts of loud and continual ooin- 
by translating into the vernacular his own treatise .7V> plaint, lii the year lul l the notable, case of Richard 
fjermtnts of teert/ Class^ ami owing to his jKTsnasions the irunrie roused poi)iilar imlignation to the highest [»il<*h. 
])owi‘rfiil and chivalrous free knight Franz von Sickingen Ho had been so bold as to resist what ho regarded as an 
liasti'Tie.d to »l(.‘claro himself an uncoin[u*omi.sing supporter unjust exaction of mortuary fees, by pleading in the ecr*Io- 
of the Lutlieran movement. Together they already d is- siastical court that tin', ar-tion brought against Iiim wa.s iin- 
cussod plans which included nothing less than the estab- law ful by the »^t;iiuto of Fneinnnire,-- a plea w inch virtually 
lishment of a national cliurcli altogether independent of raised the whole question of benelit (*f clergy. Huniio 
Rome, Avith the archlii.sliop of Mainz as its primate. The was comm itte-d to the Lollards' Tow cr and was shortly after 
danger tliat menaced the Roman see could noAV no longer found liead,— niurdereil, as it was ]>opnIaily believed, by 
bo disguised ; and in June 1520 Leo fulminated his Imll the contrivance of the chancellor of the bishoj* of London, 
of cxeomiminication against Luther. On the 8th of the The ca.se gave ri.se to a fierce legal CDutroversy, in whieh 
following July lie addre.ssed a letter to Frederick of Saxony the authority t)f an Act of rarlianieut wa.s oppo.sed by the 
in which he deplores that ho can no longer speak of Luther pieccdeiiU establisherl by a decretal of the church. It 
a.s a son. He feels certain that the elector will prove loyal was fiAllowx*<l by the memoral>le trial of Dr Standish (1515), 
to the church, although ho doe.s not disguise the fact that by Avhich the qnc.stiou of tlio ^oy^d supremacy wa.s dis- 
he lui.s heard of his friemlship for tlio heretical lemler ami linclly raised, and Henry himself n<it improbably le<l 
that the latter relics on liw support. He lias onh'ved the to conceh-e tliat theory of liis legitimate authority in 
bull to be circulated among the nobility of Saxony, and lie iii.atters ecclesi.astical Avliich xva.s afterwards attended with 
feels equally as.sured that he may reckon on their a.ssistance such important n sults. The .slate of ili.scipline among tho 
In extinguishing this incendiary conflagration." As for clergy at large was but little, if any, better than in (Jer- 
Luther lumself, lie denounces him a.s one wlio is seeking to many, and their addiction to secular pursuits ami plea- 
revive the heresies of the AV'aldcnses, the Hussites, and tlie .sures, tlieir covetousness, ambition, .and liccidifai.snoss arc 
Bohemians, and Avho, by the manner in which he has con- attesteil not only by satiri.st.s like Itoy ami Skelton, but 
demued the burning of heretics, has clearly shown that he by grave and tenqicrate censors such a,s Doan (kflet, Arch* 
sympathizes with the Turks and aims at the dcstniction of bishop Warham, Risliop Fisher, and 8iv "I'homas More, 
the true chnn'h.^ and form the subji ct of tluiir earnest remonstrance and 

The bull of excommunication, along w'ith numeroii.s appeals for reform. Wolscy himself, tlmn whom no statos- 
volumcs of the decretals, was burnt by liUther himself at man more clearly discerned the tendencies of the age, was 
Wittenberg in the following Deceml^er, — a proceeding by csjieeially anxiou.s to raise the reputation of the. whole 


^ Baku, MonametUa JH^ormationut Lntheranw (1S84), pp. l-'i. 
Tills lotter, pnblkbed for the fii-gt time In this collection, differs entirely 
from tlmt given, in the Jena edition of Lutber'a works \ and Cardinal 
]^«n in his proth^e (pp. 6-10) ad!dnr4»8 satisfactory reasons for con- 
tlmt the letter wbibb hej^ts lyoiuan origiiial in the archives 
^ 'the Vatican la tlm th^e lej^j^ and that a foq^y, w 


body for loiuning an«l exemplary lives, and it was with 
this view that he founded Cardinal College (afterwards 
(Tiri.st Church) at Oxford, and invited some of tho most 
promising young scholars at Cambridge to become instruc- 
tors within its walls. 

It is also in connexion with the two universities that 
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we moot with the first indications of a reformation of 
cltK’triuc, During tlie years 151 1-1 J- Erasmus Jmd lilled 
the post of Lady Margaret professor of divinity at (-aiii' 
ln‘idge, and the publication of his uVomm Jusfnnmnhttn 
in 1516 was diies tly the onteonio of his labours during 
that period. Thomas Ihhiey, the martyr, a member of 
Trinity Hall and one of t lie most eminent of the Heformers, 
expressly iittrilnites his conversion to the inriuenee of 
Krasrnus s Xnr Tti^fanH^nL Around Ihlney there gathered 
a little baud of Canibridgo scholars, — Shaxton, (-rome, 
•Ski{», Kogers, l.ainlxi’t, Jleynes, Taverner, Tarker, and 
others. It \'as their custom to meet together at iin 
irm known by the sign of tlio “AVliito Jlurse.” In the 
first instamv, their attentitm was cliiefly given to the 
Scriptures themselves, but sub-sequently to tlie writing.s of 
Luther. The inn then began t«> be. styled “ (.leriiiany 
by their cneinies ; and such would ap[»c.{ir to bo the first 
cf>mincncctnent of the Kefonnatitm in England. Tliat 
eommeiieeinent was illustrated by an incident which not a 
little resembles the belter-known iiieidmit as.sociated with 
the career of l^nthcr. On the. a|)|H‘arauee of the ]*a)»al 
piTHdamution of indulgeuices in 1517 a copy liad been 
affixed to the gate of the common scliool.s in the university. 
Tlie same night a young Norman stiklenfc, of the name ot 
IVter <le Valence, wrote over the ]iroclamaliou a few Latin 
words dciioiincing the tlicory of indulgences as a supersti- 
tion. lie was forthwith sumtiioiied to appear luifore the 
V ice? -chan cel I or in (uder to a(?count for bis conduct, and on 
failing to do so wa.s formally excoimnimicatcd. 
ifepry Tn the inontli of January 151!) the emperor Maximilian [. 
yffb, an«l the impiM-ial dignity, declined by Eri‘derick of 

rTnT descended to Charles V. Of the three monarchs 

Charles aspired to this supreme honour Henry VI 11. M'as 

V. now in his twenty-ninth year, Krancis 1. in his tw'eiity-sixth, 
and (harlos V. in liis nineteenth. The English monarch, 
at tliis time VxJh zealous and devout, was eage.r to give 
some ))roof of lii.s loyalty to the Ciitholie Churcli, and had 
he oecu])ied the i»Iace of Charles the career of Luther would 
probalily have ])Cen soon arrested. 'J'lie great llefonncr 
owed his safety at this critical period Jiiainly to the armed 
chivuilry of Oermaiiy, whieh rallied oininonsly to his support. 
On no occasion was its presence more .sensil)ly felt than at 
the diet of Worms (May 1521). The memorable edict (see 
Ldthkii), signed on the samo day as tliat on which the 
po[»e and the yoilng emperor concluded their compact fur 
the reoonque.st of .Milan from tlie French, marks the crowd- 
ing trininjdi of tiio policy of lico and Ale.xander. liut 
("barles, who looked mum Luther as a means of bringing 
pres.sure to l»car u[)tui the pent it! wliicli might prove useful 
in a future •mcrgcncy, was determined not to surrender 
the bold profes.sor, for the jiresent, to liis enemies. To 
Henry, who was iutlueiiccil by no such secular considera- 
tions, Lutlicr’s cuutuniacy appeared to call for authorita- 
tive rebuke in every land; and in July 1521 he produced, 
in reply to the treati.se on The Ji^tht/hnian Captlrii?/, his 
Defence of the Sacraments, Tlie book passed rapidly 
through several editions, was translated into Ccrmaii, and, 
to quote the expression of Ctx-hlauia, “ tilled the w’bole 
Clnistian w’orld with joy and admiration."' Huch an effort 
from such a quarter called for dislinguishe<l recognition. 
Franci.s was already styled the eldest son of the church. 
The imperial dignity jirosupposed a ii<>t les.s cou-spicuous 
fidelity. IJio titles (»f “ Most Christian ” or “ Most Catho- 
lic could not accordingly bo vouchsafed to the English 
monarch, lie w^a.s therefore rewarded with the iiewly- 
coinod title of Defender of the Faith.” Sir Thomas More 
and Bishop Fisher l>Qth imitated their royal master’s example 
by also compiling a tractate in reply to Luther ; but the 
Reformer, in his rejoinder to the royal polemic, called its 
author a fool and designated him the “Pharaoh of England,” 


'Hie death of Leo X. in 1521 was coincident with an im- Evontsin 
|>ortant crisis in Italian Idstory. Milan had been WTCsted 
froiti the Frcuch by the allictl papal and imperial forces, * 
and the ri'fllization of that sr.luuno of national unity and 
jnde]K*ndencii for wliicli lie and his predecessor had laboinvd 
sccincd no longer a dream of the future. In the midst of 
his L*xiiltati«»ii ™p»artly, it is said, as thi? result of it — Le<) 
died, and sehliUTi in tJjo annals of the pa|»acy had an elec- 
tion to tlio ollice bei*n attended wutli equal interest and 
excitement. AVolsey eveutnally was out-inamL'UVTed by tbo 
imperial party, and the emperors former preceptor, the 
irreproachable, austere, and rigidly devout Adrian (VI.) of 
lUreclit (1522-1525) siuvoedeil to the faipal chair. After 
a few months’ tenure of the. ollieo bo too gave place to 
another, and the. bou.ic of Medici was again represented in 
ibo )>erson of ( Jement YIl. (1525-1554). In tliis elecliuii 
Wolsey was again a eandidato, and a second time lie. bad 
reason to believe tbat lie <»\ved bis defeat to tbo enquii-or, 
an injury which lie never forgave. In not a few ie.s|)ects 
CJoment w^as admirably tjualitied to cope with the ditlU 
cnitios by which ho found himself surrounded. Ho had 
bi^en at onco the most trusted and the ablest of Leo’s 
advisers; his atUiinnu’nts ami cxperieiu'c were such as in 
every w^iy eorr(iS]>onded to the iv(piiroments i.»f his ollietj, 
for, wliilo well versed in f)hiloso[)hy and theology, he had 
al.so iiiimtered the political and eceh-siastical qiie.stivms of 
the day, and his clear perception eiiaV)le*l him to gras]) tbo 
essential features of his ])oli<*y with remai kablo skill and 
pronqJitudc. His position, liowcver, was one of extreino 
f)erplexity, alike in its ditilomatu; and its theological rela- 
tions. 4V> no power had he and his house rendered greater 
services than to S])ain ; ever since, imleed, the i>onlilicato 
of Alexander VI., the pa]>acy had, often without designing 
it, been the instrument of imperial aggramli/.t;mcnt. With 
the accession t)f Clement, however, tlioso relations are to 
be seen assuming a new phase. The cde.ction of (.'harles 
as em}>eror awoke in the proud representative of the 
great hou.se of the Medici the sense of a new danger ; 
ainl the prospect of Milan, Naples, and the em[»iie l»eing 
concentrated in a .single hai»d was one wliieh no Italian 
potentate could be expected to conteiiqdate with equa- 
nimity. The. retreat of Bourbon from Italy, on the other 
hand, had caused tlie Curia to look with altered .seiitiuieuts 
on the policy of France ; and if Clement’s udvite andgooil 
wishes could have availed aught the great disaster at Pavia 
would have been averted. Thc3 emperor was far from 
unaw-are how little ho had throughout been indebted to 
Clement's good ofliees, and before he led his army into 
Italy had V)een heard to avow his inton tiou of avenging 
himself “oil that i>oltnx)u the ])ope,” “Some day or 
other,” he mldcd, “perhaps Martin Luther may become 
a ni«an of w^ortli.” The battle of I’avia (February 1525) 
followed, and its results seemed to threaten the overthrow 
of that balance of power which it was the aim of the chief 
leaders of tlio new nationaliticH to maintain ; both WoLsey 
and Clement VII. alike now regarded wdth dismay the 
proportions xvhich the power of S[)ain w^as assuming. “ Jt 
is no trivial cpiestion, no single state, that is concerned in 
the coining contest,” exclaiiifed Clement’s minister ; “ this 
W'ar xvill decide the freedom or the eternal slavery of Italy.” 

In July 1526 the papal troops had ali'cady enterc<l 
Lombardy. » 

Such were the circumstances under which the Clement^ 
inc League (22d May 152(5) was formed, with the general 
assent of the Italian states, but, with the usual disregard of 
the state of opinion north of thie Alps. But it was bwdly 
reasonable to expect that Ferdinand of Austria would be * . 
solicitous to uphold the paiml intei^tii in Qermim 
the impeoial interests were being thus 
ill Italy. Three inoutbs 
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emperor hod been given to the publication of certain pro- 
visions ” in matters of faith which had filled the Lutheran 
l^arty with alarm. At Gotha and again at Torgati the 
Prot^tant leaders began to concert measures for actively 
repelling the policy of coercion wliicli they anticipated 
would sliortly be commenced. When, however, the diet 
asseiuldcsd at KSi)ircs in June tliey found their a[»prehcu- 
sions dispelled in an unexpected manner by the newly- 
aroused animosity towards the Roman pontitf and liis 
policy. Never hail the electors sliown themselves more 
unanimous in counsel or subiiiiited with better grace to 
the contributions imposed ii[)on them. It was even pro- 
pixsed that the recently issued provisions slioiild Ihj publicly 
burnt and the Riblo adopted as the only rule of faith. 
However, it was finally resolved that the respeiitivo states 
should be declared to he at full lil>erty, in relation to all 
qiie-stions of belief raised by tlie edict of Worms (see 
LuTHEn), “to conduct themselves as each should here- 
after be ready to answer for towards God and the emperor,” 
— terms which virtually implied permission to ]»roceed ac- 
cording to their own discretion. “ Such au enactment,” ol)- 
serves Ranke, “containing as it does no mention whatever 
of the sin)reine pontilF, may be looked nf)oii as the com- 
mencemejit of the Reformation properly so called, involving, 
ill fact, the institution of a new church in Germany,” 

The ciiects of the con<;nrreiit action of .religious and 
national sentiment thus brought about were soon to receive 
^ a memorable illustration in Italy. The soldiers who made 
their way under the leadership of Frondsberg, Ferdinand’s 
lieutenant, across the Alps, in the snows of Novcmlie^r 
Ihiifi, into the plains of Lonilxirdy, and afterwanis miugled 
with tlie Spanisli forces which Rourbon led on to the assault 
ou Romo, Were almost (mtiroly avowed su}»porters of 
Luther’s cause and full of fierce hatred of popery. Fronds* 
Ina-g lumself loudly declared that as soon as he had taken 
Rome lie would liang the pojie. The Spaniards, notwith- 
standing their unshaken devotiim to Catholicism, entered 
the city burning with the spirit of national antipathy, and 
eager to revenge the long series of wrongs and exactions 
which their countrymen had suffered at the hand^ of Italian 
ecclesiastics. Among the horrors M-hlcli followed upon the 
capture of tlie capital (May 1527) nothing more completely 
shocked tlie sisise of Latin Christendom than the savage 
contempt manifested by the German soldiery for everything 
that symbolized the Uojiian failli, their wanton destruction 
of relics and images, im»ck religious services, and especial 
brutality in the treatment of priests. Even their Spanish 
confederates, though equally merciless in their excesses, 
looked on with iudignalioii as they saw them disguising 
themselves as cardinals and holding a mock consistory 
under the windows of St Angelo for the purpose of elect- 
ing liUther os pope. But even the impressions lluis pro- 
duced were ovanesi;cnt when coiii|>ared with the constantly 
renewed and unavailing regret which filled the breast of 
the scholar and the churchman in after years, os he realized 
the irreparable losses inflicted upon art and livirniug, the 
destruction of unique manuscripts and ancient rec(»rds. 
Nor (»n it bo a matter of suri)riso that a sentiment of 
deep revoiige should liavo arisen in llonio against tlie 
Lutheran destroyer, and that even the Swabian and tlio 
Si)unish invader alike sliould have afterwanls been solicit- 
ous in a luauner to disguise their own responsibility, by 
protosing to look upon the blow thus struck at the sanctity 
and inviolability of the sacred city as a direct judgment of 
GoA For a time, though only for a few months, it w^as 
believed, even by politicians so shrewd and well informed 
as Wpbey, that the emperor himself was designing to aid 
the Boiformation. The approwsh of the Turks, who had 
Hungary, md ^e hwtility of France demon- 
the; of congord among 


his subjects in the empire ; and it is possible that he may 
really have contempkted placing himself at the head of 
the Lutheran movement and keeping Oleiuent Vll. pi r- 
inancntly a prisoner at Gaeta. But his Spanish blood, liis 
education under Adrian of I ■trecht, and the traditions of 
the imperial dignity proved too pow^crful a connterpoise, 
and Charles eveiitiially not only deigned to lay before the 
courts of Kuro[)e a partial explanation and apology for 
the tragedy at Romo, but in a treaty (2fith November 
1527) with tl)c pontilF hi; eiitereil upon an agreement for 
the adoption of a distinct anti Rctorination policy. It 
has been asserted thut. Clement also undertook on tliis 
occasion not to deelaro the marriage of Henry VII 1. and 
CJatheriiiiJ illegal, but no such stipulation ai)pears in the 
existing treaty. 

In pursuance of his anti inq)eri:il ]H»Iify AVulsey did Wolscy’! 
not fall to seek to turn to the )>e.st account the sensation l»<»lky- 
caused by the triumph of tlie imperial arm,',. Ho enjoined 
the oliservance of a three dajV fast and tlie oOVring up 
of prayers in every churcli in England for ihe oaptive 
[xmtitrs deliveranco. Ho could in>t, however, but be 
conscious that his policy was regarded witJi but little 
favour ..by the nation at large. Tho young emperor wms 
highly po[)uIar among tho citizens of London, and llio 
aiKuent amii^ablo relations with the Jioii.se of linrguiidy 
and tho actual important comniLrcinl relations wuth Flan- 
ders combined to render S]»iiin in the eyes of Engli,shmen 
their natural ally, while Franco they .still regarded as 
tlioir hereditary foe. Au ex[‘odient to wliicli ho had 
reconr.so about ihi.s time only served still furtlier to fan 
this feeling. He hail sought to romler I’ ranee, instead 
of the Low Countries, the main channel of tho coniinercc 
betw’eeii .Fngland and ihe Continent by making (Ailais 
tlie chief port for merchandise. The. mercliants of the 
liaiiso towns took alarm ; ami, as it was in tlicir vessels 
that Luther’s writings, wdiich were now eagerly purchased 
in England, even at exorbitant prices, cliieiiy found tlieir 
way acros.s the (flianiiel, the [u-eaidicrs of the. Reformation 
found no ditfienlty in rci>resenting to their countrymen 
that an Anglo- Frencli allianoo could not fail to jirovc 
inimical to tlie gospel. On the other liand, the (.’aiholic 
party both in England and in Germany, as soon as the 
project of tlie divorce boi'amo noised abroad, could not 
but recognize in Catherine tho representative of the 
interests of tho true cliurcl}, while they h'okcd upon tJic 
cnq*eror a-s lier cliampion, ami upon AVoLscy as a traitor 
to the caii.so of truth and jnstiire. During tlio last five 
years tho canlinars efforts to reform the clergy and 
repre.s.s tho Reformation in England liad been strenuous 
and constant. In the year 1521 ho liad enjoinerl all the 
bisho])s “ to take order that any books, written or printed, 
of Martin Luther’s lieresie.s and eiTors should be I'roiight 
ill to the bi^sllop of each diocese.”^ The Tiiovemcnt at 
Cambridge continued, however, to progre.ss, and in 1525 
some of the bishops suggested the appointment of a visita- 
tion to tho university “for trying w'lio were the fuutors 
of heresy there.” This propo.^ition was not acted upon 
by Wol.scy, who probaI)ly in his heart .sympathized with 
the genuine spirit of learning developing in the university, 
and the matter wa,s subsoijiiciitly made tho ground of an 
accusation against him by his euL'iiiies.’^ We find, accord- 

George Stafl’ord, a member of Pembroke Ual), 
venturing in the follow ing year to adopt the example set 
by Luther, of taking the Scriptures themselves, instead 
of tho iSenlcnces of Peter Ijombard (the theological text- 
book of the universities), os the basis of a course of 
divinity lectures. In the following year William Tyndal 
published a t Antwerp the fi r st edition of his tran slation 

1 Strype, i. 5C. 

* Bumst, IM. o/thc lUfom., ed. Pocock, i 70. 
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of the New Testament, and in ir)26 we hear of its intro- 
duction into Oxford by Thomas Garret, and of the volume 
being burnt at l^auls Cross. On 27th November 1527 
Bilney and Arthur wen; exiunined at the Chapter House 
at Westminster hc'fure Wolsey and other ecclesiastics, as 
to whether they Ijad ]»rt ached or biuglit to the people 
the t»piiiion.s of Luther or any others condemned by the 
cbundi. Owing to the proximity of C-ambridge to the 
seaports ,nid connncn ial towns of the eastern counties, such 
as Vannouth, liarwich, and Norwich, the university would 
af)pcnr to have become familiarized with the liUtheran 
doctrines mucli .sooner than Oxford. From .‘3d July to 
20tli September 1527 Wolsey was in France, intent on 
bringing al>out the marriage of iVinces.s Mary with the 
dnke of Orleans, and on gaining the support of Francis 
in the matter of the royal divorce. 

Homy Henry liimself had at this time fully resolved to carry 
VHI.’h the latter project into effoct, and tJie douhts raised with 
divorce. to the validity of his marriage and the legitimacy 

of Mary cannot be regarded as anything more than otticial 
foTuvalitie.s, designed to give a veil of decency to lii.s real 
purpose. AVhile in ranee Wolsey learned fr(>rn h'landers 
that the ernp<. ror had become ai)prised of ^lcnry^s real 
intentions, n.nd lie liiinseif now proceeded (to quote his 
own words) to eini>loy “all po.ssibIe ways and practice.^ 
for tin; oblaining of the pope s consent.’^ irnfortnnately 
for tlie success of his etrorts, Henry at this juncture con- 
ceived the design of sending another agent to Home, to 
act altogetliLT inde])end4;ntly of WvJsey, and chargetl to 
])rocure, not only the appointment of a commission em 
poworctl to dis.soivc tlie fnarriage with Catherine, but also 
a dispensation removing all obstacles to tlie king\s second 
marriage with Anne Bolcyii. Clemontwas still a prisoner 
in the castle of 8t Angelo, but on the evening of the 
9th December 1527, disguised in a blouse and carrying a 
bask(;t an<l an empty sack on Ins hick, be eifected his 
escape, arnl with the a.ssislance of a guide arrived the 
next morning at Orvh'to. From that day his resolve 
was probably definitively taken, and, notwithstanding his 
previous promises ami his sub.sequcnt apparent conces- 
sions, he ivonl<i .seem to have lieen firmly resolved not to 
grant his consent to a measure deeply huniiliatiiig to him- 
self and certain to expose him to the full brunt of the 
emperoFs reseritnient. But .at Orvieto Henry’s delegate, 
Knight, although untraine<l and ill qualified for the ta.sk of 
a diplomatist, obtained both a eoiiiini.s.sion and a dispeu.sa- 
tion, which, however, on hi.s reaching England, wore both 
found to be worthless, owing to designed non observance 
of the necessary technicalities. In the following year 
Foxe an:! Gardiner were desi>atchcd on a like errand. 
The latter was far better .suited for the work tlian Knight; 
and lie did nc^t scruple to threaten the trembling pontiff 
with the complete withdrawal of Henry's .sujjport, and to 
predict ai 5 the inevitable con.sequcnco the collapse of the 
already tottering apostolic see, — a re.sult which, he de- 
clared, “ would be attended by the applause and .satisfac- 
tion of the whole world.’’ By .such menace.s 1 /lenient was 
eventually induced again to grant a commission and a 
dispensation. A decretal bull, formally annulling Henry’s* 
first marriage, \vas handed to Campeggio, which lie was 
in.stnictod to show to the king and then to destroy. But 
in the nicantiine the celebrated brief executed by Juliits 
II., ill which the dispensation for Henry’s first marriage 
was re enacted in more precise and unqualified terms, was 
discovered in the Spanish archives. It was sought to 
show that the brief was a forgery, but to this view of 
the matter Clement altogether refused to assent At 
length, however, in May 1529 the legate proceeded to 
n his court at Weetminsteiv The courageous conduct 
Catherine put honourable men to sh^e; and no 


slight impression was produced by Bishop Fisher’s heroic 
declaration of his willingness to stake his life that her 
marriage with the king was perfectly valid. Canipeggu*, 
under various pretexts, still hesitated and delayed. In 
July the news of the peace of Carnbray arrived, and it 
'was knowm that the influence of the emperor would hence- 
forth bo paramount in Italy, while it wa.s believed that 
the projected marriage between the French monarch and 
the sister of the emjieror augured a durable peace between 
tlie empire and France. Then the legato adjourned the 
court and the pontiff revoked the cause to Koine. All 
around Wolsey .saw the plans which ho had laid with so 
much toil and .skill breaking up, and on him the royal 
displeasure vented itself. He died JOth November 1.5.‘30, 
a victim to the wanton caprice of one whom lie had served 
only too faithfully, and wdtb him the abJe.st supporter of 
papal influence and the most formidable o[»p«.uient of 
Reformation principlc.s in England di.sappeared. 

Henry would not condescend to appear before a Homan 
court, and as a last expi'dient it was propo.sod that tlio 
question of the h'gality of hi.s first marriage should l)e 
submitted to the l(;arned bodies, the universitie.s ainl emi- 
nent (‘.anonisls of Europe. This .scheme had already been 
recommended by the episcopal berieh, but to (’ramner’.s 
ingenuity is attributed the further .sugge.stion that the 
opinion thus obtained should be carried into etiect by a 
court con veil wl in England. Coinmissioners, among whom 
Riehard Croke appears as the most conspieuoii.s and in 
defatigable, were accordingly de.spatclied on the pro[»o.sed 
errand. The means to which they had recour.se in order 
to obtiiin opinion.s such a.s their royal enqiloyer di-sired 
are plainly destTibed by a contemporary writer, wlio say.s 
that ‘‘there was inestimable sum.s of money given to the 
farnou.s clerks to choke them, and in e.sjiecial to such as 
hiwl the governance and cu.stody of their universitie.s’ 
seals.” ^ The evidence more recently brought to light 
enables us to accept thi.s statement as substantially eorrecit.- 
Thc unpopularity of the divorce among tlie nation at largo 
wjis especially shown at the two universities, where tlie 
junior members made demonstrations of the grcate.st di.s- 
sjillsfaction, while their seniors were mostly bril»ed or in- 
timidated into acquiescence by the royal agents ; nor could 
the authorities at either Oxford or Cambridge disgui.so 
tJie fact that they found themselves at variance with the 
feeling of tlie country at large. 

It is at this juncture that Oanmer assumes a foremost Cnmmer. 
place as a leader of the English Reformation. He had 
written in defence of the divorce, and had taken a part 
in embassies sent by Henry to treat on the question with 
the enqieror and the ])ope ; and Clement had shown Ids 
sense of the value of his influence by apiMiinting him to 
the lucrative post of grand penitentiary for England, in 
tlie hope of winning him over to the papal interests. 
Cranmer’.s whole policy, however, had been directly ofiposed 
to that of Wolsey. He had used Lis best efforts to con- 
firm the commercial relations with the Netherlands, and 
had superintended the negotiation of a commercial treaty 
lieiweeri that country and England. Ho had resided for 
.some months in Germany, and while there had married 
Margaret, the daughter of Andrew Osiander, a distin- 
guished preacher and leader of the Lutheran party at 
Nuremberg. From Germany ho was now summoned l>ack 
to England to become the successor of Warham, the. pri- 
mate, who had died in August 1532. As there had as 
yet been no formal rupture with the see of Romo, it became 
necessary for him to apply to Clement for the customary 
bull of consecration, and al^ for his. paUium;as metro-/ 
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politan, and on receiving the^so it was also requisito that While Biich was the progress of events in England and in Political 
be should take the oaths of canonical obedience and sub- Oennany there }jad been going on in Switzerland a cone- 
jeetion to the Roiiian pontiff, llis conduct in this dilemma .sponding inoveinent, second only in importance to tliai 
has been generally regarded as indefensible. In order to initialed by Luther. The ])olitical relations of the Swisx 
show that he ilisclaimed the right of the pontiff to noini' eoufedcratitm at this period exercised a very .'ipprecialtlo 
Tiato to ecfderiiastical ofiices m Jhigland, he surreiidei ed intlncnce over the whole course of the llefonnation. With 
the several bulls, eleven in number, into Henry’s hands; tlie eomme_^ncemc!it of the century the cantons ha<l already 
and, having done this, he teH)k the usual oath of obedience reached the munlnr of thirteen; an<l the cun federates, 
to the r.ee of Itome.^ Ihffore doing so, how.evcr, he niadtj in eoinbination with tlie Leaguers, represented Italian as 
a protestation to the clfeet that lie dirl not intend tlunx-by avoU as Cerinan intertsis. In great <-ri.ses they weie not 
to bind himself to do anything contrary to the laws of incapable of presenting a combitud front to the common 
Ciod, the kings prerogative, or the c(jinmonwealth and foe; Vait in<»re generally tiny were dividc<l by political 
statutes of the kingd(»m. On 2dd May ir»‘b‘nie proceeded, jealousies and differences, while the inajority of the men 
its archbishop and legate of the apostolic see, to i»ronounee in each canton wore mere military adventurers, ready to 
the king’s marriage with Oatlterine of Aragon null and serve under the banma* t.*f the em[)ire, France, the 
void ab in/itlo, as contrary to tlie divine law; aiul live or the duke of Milan, according as tin; one or the other 
days later he gave judicial continuation to tlio rtyal povrer setined likely }>est tu reward tlieir st r\ices. An 
marriage with Anne Holeyu. In the following year (2, ‘hi important change in the ecclesiastical relations f>f the 
March 1531) (’hanont rejoined l)y a mnnifesto declaring cantons had recently brought them into <*loser loimexicui 
the validity of the first marriage, and calling upon H(nry with llome. Tlic six bisjjo[)n<s into wliicli Switzerland 
to lake V)ack his first wife ami to obs;(?rve “a }•t■^J)etual was divided- Lausanmi, Sion (vSil ten), ( V*mo, Lusel, Lhnr, 
silence ’■ in relation to the (piesthm for IIjcs future.- This ami ( Vmstance - had formerly been st‘Verally subject to 
decisive sic]) was mainly tJio result of the parliamentary th<i metropolitan jurisdiction of Mainz, Mes;ijw;oii, and 
action that had in the meantime beeai going on. Tin; Mihui. ' Jkit this jurisdiction had lurcii sn|>crscde(l Ijy tlie 
parliament 1529 had in various ways limitetl tlie }>ri% i- creation of the nnnciatnrcs, whcrcl>y each bis}io[»ric was 

leges of the clergy, and by 1 lie Act 21 Hen. \ IIL c. 13 brouglit into din-ct ronnoxion witli tlio pa|)al sec. I'ho 

had deprived them of tim ]»owtT of holding jduralities by nuncios often exercised a potent infliicma; on the political 
virtue of licences obtained from Koine for money. Fisher, relations of the confederates. They negotiated with largo 
from his place in tlie House, of Lords, vainly songlit to bodies of 8w itzers the crmdi lions of military service undcT 
combat tlicsc reforms by declaring that I^ntlieranism w’as the pope ; they directed the tratlic in indnlgcnccs ; and 
t^pn.'adiiig in tlie nation and hy reminding Jiis audience of they walclii^d witli t'.special jealousy tlie first apj»earaiico 
( Jcrinany ami Bohemia and the miseries that Imd already of acliism. Hie exjicrience, howevir, of tliose of tlie con- 

biffallen tliose countries, ’riie allusion to tlie Lutheran federates who acce[»ted niililary sciw ice in Italy <lid not 

movement a[>].»ears t<) have been, indeed, singularly inju- serve to increase their rexa rence b*r the Curia ami its aims, 
dicioiis, and there can be no doiiljt tliat at this period it ’Ilx-y carried back with them to their homes a oontt;m])t 
was the aim not <.‘nly of the king but of the bishops to for the wliole administration of the, Koman see and its 
dissociate ilu; Reforinati(ju movement in Imgland from dcpciideiicies which connminicated itself to their eountryir 
the movement that was in ]>rogrcss in (lermany. As yi.t j men, and at no centres were oj>inions adverse to Cath*> 
the repudiation of the i»aj»al sujn-cmacy and a reform in licism now^ sproatling more ra]>idly than at Ziiricli, ]5ern, 
Tiiatters of discipline w(ire all that was contemplated cither ami Itascl. 

by the crown or tlie parliament. In 1531 ai»peared a pro- Bom in the same year as his brollivr Keforim r, Ciricli Zwiugli, 
cliunatiun making it penal to introduce bulls from Komo, Zwingli was .scarcely h-ss di.stingui.shed hy commamling 
limb this was shortly followed by an Act visiting with pow^eivs, devotion to study, ami a yet inon; notable devo- 
severe penalties all who shoiild be found going about the lion to truth; but iu the eiilightciusl tr»lerauco which 
cfumtry for the purpose of carrying on the sale of indul- marked his wlnde caret'r xve recognize tin; contrast bc- 
gmices ; wliile under the famous Statuto of Prjcinanire the tween liis early associations and those, wliirh nurtured the 
whole body of the clergy were, convicted of having recog- somewhat narrow' tliough fervid i)atnotism (.f Luther, 
iiized the validity of Wolsey’s acts as papal legate, and The latter, in the retirement of his monastic cell, had 
thereby placed both their libertie.s and tlieir possessions pondiTod over tlie ]»rofonnd speculations of Augustine, tho 
at the mercy of the king. In Ajiril 1533 there follow'cd imaginative subtleties of !)(5 Lyra, and tlie my.Htiri.sm of 
the Act providing that all causes should henceforth be 'raider. Tlie other, at the universities of Vienna and 
tried in the courts of the kingdom, and forbidding appeals jkisel, had l;»ecomo familiarized w ith classic models, and 


to Rome under any circumstances whatever, - the body 
“now being usually called tlie English Church” being 
held “sufficient and meet of itself to declare and deter- 
ynine all such doubts and duties as to their rooms [/.c., 
ofiices] spiritual doth aiipertaiii.” These successive eiiacL 
men ts had already paved the way for Henry’s final rejoinder 
to Clement’s demands, — the Act of Supremacy (November 
1534), whereby the king was not only declared to be 
supreme head of the Church of England, but wa.s at the 
same time invested with full power “ to rejiress and amend 
all such errors and heresies as, by any manner of spiritual 
jurisdiction, might and ought to be lawfully reforme.d.” 

^ It should, however, bo noted that Oranmer's onth as nietropolitan 
csontakied the clause ** salvo online nieo,’* and this clause niiglit pixtb- 
In the judgmrat of canooiatSy render bis subseciUevt r^ervation 
in<nw.,deiiBiiAlb^^ Saturn PotU^^ in Ctmh. Univ. Lib. (Mm. 
Ul 2ij I ^17; Strype, MemmaU 


his geniu.s had gained a brighter inspiration from converse 
with the masterpieces of antiquity. It was in connexiou 
witli the church at (Ilarus that ZAvingli first assinned the 
di.s<dmi*go of pastoral tlutics. It was charactori.stic of hi.s 
true and discerning patriotic feeling tliat ho .strongly dis- 
approA^'-d of the acceptance of mercenary service by Ins 
countrymen, and more c.spocially of tiie seiwice of Fiance, 
and lii.s outsiiokeu sentiments on the siilject eventually 
rendered it neces.savy for him to xjuit Olarus bir Einsicdeln, 
Here ho xvas for a short time in receipt of a pension from 
the pope and was geiiijrally regarded as a supporter of 
Catholic institutions. In conjunction with the abbot of 
Einsiedeln he aimed, however, at the development of a 
less superstitious spirit among Ixith the clerg>' and the 
laity, w'ho resorted in great numbers to the monastery (a 
not^ centre for pilgrimages). It Avas here that he formed 
the acquaintance of oiie of the most eminent of the Ro 
formerSi Oswald Qev»»tiU»ler (better known as Myconius), 
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and through hia friend’s influence received in 1518 an 
invitation to settle in Zurich as the parish priest of the 
catliedral in tliat city. Here Jio at once began to discard 
the traditional inodo of exposition which limited the 
preacher to certain iircscribed sections of the Bible, and 
commenced instead a connected aeries of lectures on the 
New Testament. In tlie course of four years lie thus 
completed a course of sermons on the whole of that ]>ortiou 
of the Ibblc, Tliis innovation, peculiar to the Reformed 
(Jhureli, was never adopted by Luther, although followed 
by most of the tlieologiaiia of Switzerland and the upper 
Rhineland. It was in the year 1519 that ZwingU first 
became acquainted with Luther’s e-arly trwitises ; but his 
own views a]»pear to have Iwhui formed <pxito indepemh;ntly 
of these. Shortly after his arrival in Zurich the Fran- 
eiscau Bernardia Samson visiteil the city on a like mis- 
sion to that of Tetzcl and encoimterul in ZwingU another 
Luther. Tlie grossness of the system of indulgences was 
so ably exposed l)y Zwingli that Jie carried nearly all who 
heard him with him, and Samson was obliged to retiini 
to Italy before liis mission was fully accomplished. Even 
Faber, after>vards the 0[»ponent of Zwingli, conid not but 
ex[>re.s.s to the latter his satisfacthm at the result. (Gradu- 
ally the voice (»f the Ibiforiinn- was lieard uplifted against 
other mediiuval superstitions and especially against Mari- 
olatiy ; his fame as a preacher rapidly spread, and he 
became known as one of the chief leaders of opiT\ion in 
Zurich. The stiite of morality in the city ^vas, however, 
ext^oedingly low, and lie not only had to encounter con- 
siderable opposition but was repeatedly exposed to charges 
of lieresy. Nevertheless the conviction wliicli he produced 
among tlie more inlUiential citizens of the truth of the 
tenets whicli lie advocated wiis smdi that in the year 1520 
an order was issue<] l»y tlie city council to the effect that 
all mini.sters should in future groniul their discourses on 
the New Testament, “and prove their doctrine from the 
Bible alone, discarding all innovations and luiiiuin inven- 
tions.” While meeting with o[»position in one direction, 
ho vs’as compelled himself to oppose the zeal of fanaticism 
in aiiottier. As at Wittenberg, an icoiioehistic spirit had 
begun to manifest itself, and the question of tlie lawfulness 
of images in churclies Avas warmly debated. In the months 
of January and October 1 525 two conferences of tins clergy 
and laity assejid>Iod in Zurich, in tlie course of wliich 
Zw’ingli put forth sixty-seven propositions, involving con- 
clusions adverse to the teacliing and practice of the medi- 
ivval church. Among those wlio took part in the discus- 
sions w’ere Faber, Meyer of Bern, Hofiiieister, and Conrad 
Si'hmidt of Kiissnacht, Kniglit ( Commander of the Order tif 
8t John, i man of eminent character and ability. Schmidt 
endeavoured, although in a temperate and rational manner, 
to defend the custom of jJacing images in the churches, 
but after a warm discussion ZwingU ultimately decideil for 
tlicir abolition. In the yet more inqiortant discussion that 
followed, with respect to the true nature and signiti(iance 
of the mass, whether it wms to be regarded as of the nature 
of a sacrifice or .simply as a commemorative ordinance, he 
expressed himself in favour of the latter interpretation. 
The issues raised by the sixty-seven propositions extended 
consirlerably in their scope beyond all that Luther had as 
yet advanced ; and, as at Leipsic, it \vas soon discovered 
that the two contending }>artics were divided by an insuper- 
able difference Avith respect to the authority which they 
were disjiosed to accept as final, — the one party grounding 
their arguments .solely on the Scriptures, the other on the 
councils and the fathers. It may be noted, as an illustra- 
tion of the extremely low status of the inferior clergy of 
the country at this period, that, in replying to Zwingli's 
demand for an intelligent and systematic study of the 
Scriptures by gU pastors, it was urged as an objection that 


many pastors might be unable to afford to purchase a copy 
of the Bible for their own use 1 Another notable theory 
supported by Zwingli was that known at a later period as 
Erastiani.sin, according to wliich tlie authorities of the church 
were to bo held to be ultimately amenable to the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil power. At hia instance the church at 
Zm ich next proceeded to repudiate the control both of the 
l.iishop of (kiiistiiiice and of the papal nuncio, constituting 
itself (1524) a separate ecclesiastical bocly, the supreme 
authority over which was vested in the magistrates of the 
city. In the public services the Latin liturgy and the 
( Jregorinn cliant were set aside for a Oerman prayer-book 
and (leniian singing. The rile of lxi[)tisiii was inaile more 
simple, — the ceremony of exonusm on which the Lutheran 
(4iurch continued long after to insist bcang altogether dis- 
carded. In tlu^ yirar 1525 Zwingli published a more sys- 
tematic exposition of liis tiniets in hi3 best-known wwk, 
bis Commentary on True and Fa he Helif/ion^ w^hich ho . 
decUc4ited to Francis I. liis conception of tlie sacraments 
and of original sin as here unfolded separate.s him still 
further from the doctrine of the mediteval c]iiir<*li, while 
in his remarkable (ratliolicity of belief in regard to salva- 
tion ho mucli resembles some of tlie early (Ireek fathers. 

Like Clement and Origen, he believed in the final happi- 
ness (»f the gcK)d and wise, including the good an<l wnse of 
pagan antiquity ; nor did he hesitate to cxiu-ess bis con- 
viction that Hocrates was a better and w iser man than any 
Dominican or Fmnciscan of his ow^n day. On tlie other 
hand, he upheld the doctrine of predestination in its most 
rigid fonn, that afterw^ards known as “ supralapsuriaii 
(see Predestination). 

In no country was the Reformation so closely associated Refonua- 
with t>olitical feeling as in Sw itzerland ; and its upln.)lders, 
amid surrounding despotisms, were a<lvocatcs of republican 
iustitutiona. Zw’iiigli and his followers looked on wutli 
sbaTno and sorrow as they saw their countrymen hastening 
to cross the Alps to become the mercenaries of the pope. 

With no hjss sense of humiliation did they regard the 
venal spirit of their public ollicials stoo]»ing to become the 
[lensioiiers of tbo French court. The progress of these 
new opinions \vi\n% as is usually the case, much more rapid 
in the large towns than in tlie more rural and moun- 
tainous regions. At Bern they were ably u])lield by 
Anshelm, the historiogra|>her of the city, and by Sebastian 
Meyer, ami HalJcr ; in the free city of Basel he liad for 
Lis followers ()!]colam[>adius and William Farel ; and 
already in 1527 Conrad Pellicanus, afterw'ards his zealous 
follower, had conceived that admiration of his character 
and tenets w'hich was attended by smrli important results. 
Wyttenbach, Zwingli’s former preceptor, sustained his 
teaching in Biel, Joachim von Watt in St Gall, Biirgli, 
l^lasius, and I )orfinann among the Grisons. In the cantons 
of Schwyz, TTri, Untorwaldeii, Lucerne, an.d Ziig, on the 
other hand, the new doctrines found strenuous op[K)sition; 
and the simple mountaineers listened with unfeigned 
sorrow and indignation when they heard that it was pro- 
posed to abolish pilgrimages, such as those to the field of 
Morgarten and the chapel of Tell, and to dispense with 
those priestly virtues of celibacy and fasting wliich so 
greatly enhanced their filial reverence for their village 
(mstor. Another and yet more serious ol>stacle, w^hich (lontfo* 
threatened to place the whole movement in peril, w^as that 
presented by the differences of belief whicli now began to 
rise among the Protestants themselves. Foremost among 
these points of difference was that resfiectiiig the Eucharist^ 

— the theory which Zwingli maintained being assailed witli 
peculiar acrimony and vehemence by Luther. Political 
feeling added not a little to the animosity, of that attack. 
Difficult as it may soem to assoeiato^^ 
did $p much for inteUepteW^^ , • ? 
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coercion, it is certain that Liithetr^s influetice after the 
year 1523 was not favouraV>lo to the political liberties of 
his countrymen. In tliat year lK)th Sickiu<»cn and Hutton 
were remove<l by death, the victims of a policy to which 
Luther avos always strenuously opposed, — the ernloavour 
to enforro the retlress of political ami ecclesiastical griev- 
ances by recourse to arms. The iconoclastic ardour <»f 
Karlstadt and the fanaticism of Miinzer alarmed liim be- 
yond ineasuro, and he regarded with the most genuine 
distrust the Bj)read of their iidl\ienco among the peasantry. 
The sequel justilied his alarm. Ground betwetm the exac- 
tions of the agents of the church on tlio one liaud and the 
o}>pression of the nobles on the other, tlie peasants rose at 
last in fierce rebellion. No sik’Ii insnrrectifui, .so wide- 
spread, so sanguinary, and so rutliless in its vengeance, liad 
ever before disrpiieted Germany as that Avhich marked the 
close of tlie year 1524. The part |>layed by Luther in 
ri'lation to that gloomy episode w'ili aUvays l)e a irmttcr 
for dis[)Uto a)nong critics of different schools. To some 
he ap[)ears jis lending liis grcjit inlliumce to (uu.sh the 
etrorts of down tro<ldeiL classes driven to desperation by in 
tolerabh* o[»presslon, to others as the champion of law' and 
order against lawless miscreants intent on revolutionizing 
l)f>t!i clinrch an*l state. Liitlu'r him.self considered that 
loyalty to tlu^ emiicror ajnl to the civil antluu'ity W'as a 
]»rimriry duty, and that (piestioiis of religious reform should 
never 1 k‘, suffered to a fleet the citizen’s fidelity to lus politi- 
cal obligations. He probably held that his view’s were 
jnstifierl by tlie s(?(|iiel ; but they were not shared by Glrich 
von I Tut ten nor by Zw’ingli, who bot h maintained that the 
popedom an<l the enqaie were too closely associated to 
make it possible to attack the one without also attacking 
the. other.* 'riie, sacraiiieiital ermtroversy runs [)arallel with 
the history the 1 Vasants’ War, and it unfortunately hap- 
[>eTi(xl that the tlieory of the Kucharist maintained by 
Zwingli was the same as that uplnid by Karl.sta.dt., whose 
iconoclastic successes at Wittenberg liad made him an 
object of especial di.slike to Lntlier. It was in Aoin, 
therefore, tlvat. (Ecolainpadius and ^fartin Ihiccr sought 
to mediate between the two parties. Luther, to whose 
view the nqinblican doctriiias and the sacramental theory 
advocate<l by ZAvingli appeared closely associated, believed 
he .sfiAv ill tlic latter only a second Karlstadt ; ami he was 
thus led to assail Jii in and hi.s followers witli an amount of 
coarse ridicule altogetlier unbecoming both the subject and 
the occa.sion. Zwingli replied in much more temperate, 
fashion, but he did not he^sitato to assert that tlic doctrine 
which Luther maintained w-^as identical with tliat taught 
by the Church of llomc.*-^ To this Lutlier replied in his 
troctite entitled IMmntmss rmn A fmtdmahl Chn,»(i (1 528). 
This pamphlet warfare only served, hoAvever, tr> embitter 
the relations of the tw'o parties \ and, altlioiigh the reaction- 
ary sentiments evinced by several of tlio ju'incos at flie 
second diet of Spires (Ifith March 1 529) gaA^e significant 
warning of tlie necessity for union and concord among tlie 
whole body of tlie Reformer.^, it w^as <li.stiiictly foreseen 
that the conference eonvcneil at Marimrg a month later Avas 
not likely to load to any healing of the schism (J^rrTHKR). 
The excellent intentions of the landgrave of Hesse in con- 
vening the conference Avero altogether frustrated. Tlic 
moral effect was, however, distinctly favourable to ZAvingli. 
Hi» demeanour tow'ards his opponent had throughout been 
conciliatory and fraternal, while that of Lutlier had Iw^en 
pf a different character. Although fourteen articles, em- 
bracing the most im|)ortant tenets of the Christian faith, 
Imd been agreed upon almost without discussion, he could 
not re^rd as a brother the man who differed from him on 
the embodied in the fifteenth 

'• • V?/ ; , ; i' KanktVj^^ Iv. .107, 
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article. This intolerance, a sinister omen for the future 
of the Reformation movement, pnxluceil an unfavourable 
impre.xMion f*n the niiiids of not a few' with respect to 
Luthers motleration, and caused tliem subsequently to 
e.s[»ouse the side of Zwingli, among their number being 
the lamlgrave Rhilip ami Krancis Lambert. The former, 
indeetl, ilid not altogether despai*- of yet bringing about 
an alliaric-e l>et\voen tl)c Iav ^ ]»artie;H, and wa.s esj)eeiiilly 
de.siroiLs of [irevailing njum the ICvange.iieal party (as the 
Lutherans now' lugnu to be called) to admit tho congrega- 
tions at rim ami Strasl)urg into their cmnniiinion. With 
this design he caused the. ctmgres.s of S<‘hmalk. 3 ld to be 
convened on the 29th of November, nu earlier date than 
tliat originally inti . led. His frumdly ]mr[»o.so wa.s, how- 
ever, again fru.st rated ; and it soon beeaimj evirh ut that 
the ehiment.s of dilfcrencc bi‘1 ween Lutlier ami Zwingli - 
the reluctance of the former to engage, in any line, of jnd.ioii 
wliicli might involve an a[«peMl to arms, ami the patrir»tic 
spirit of the other, which led him to hu.k upon the assertion 
of political freedom as it.self a ('liristiaii duly which it 
would bi?. moral cowanlioe to evafle — werc^ such as it was 
hoj»cIe.ss to compose. 

SiiclLUvere thi‘ cinuimstances under Avliieh tlio enq»cr<»r, tijit»eriftl 
temporarily freed from gra\’or ])oiitical anxiet ies by tlie 
treaty of ( \ambrav, convened the diet of Aug.dmrg ; and 
<m the 2rith June lo.'JO tlie able ami g*?neially temperate ex- 
position of the Trotestant faith drawn U[» by Melaiiclithon, 
known as the (Smfe.ssion of Augsluirg, avms read Vicfore the 
assembly and the ])eo[>h*. ’J'he ( Vitholic re[»ly, com[H»scd 
by Kck and other theoh^giau.s, was then ]>res(mted, and 
finally the Reformers were called upon to renounce their 
distinctive tmiets caml return to their .'ineieiit faitli. They 
AA’ere at tho .same time r(M|nire<l to arrive at a formal decision 
within a .stat04l jun-iod ; and on the liUii of Augn.st the 
EA’angelical princes notilierl to the emperor their inability 
to comply Avilh his cuinmaml. Gn the 29lh of the bJloAV- T.^ague 
ing Mareh, at a third (’ongre.ss, convened at Sclimalkald, 
they formed tlu uisclvcs into the memorable League, 
l*y each party to the eomjiact pledged himself to tho 
following agreement : ‘L\s soon as any one of them should 
be attacked for the gospel’.s sake, or on account of any 
matter resulting from adherence to the gospi;!, all should 
at om*e ]>r(H*e<Hl to tins ri .scue cjf the party tlius a.s.'^ailed, 
and aid him to tlm uimo.st c»f their al»i]ily.'^ It was liko- 
Avi.se resolvc<l steadfastly to opp(»so tlic a.^seuibling of any 
oouiieil Avhich Avas nob sumimmcd imli-jxmdenlly f)f the 
pope or wa»s not in its conqxisitiou fairly represontativc of 
the w’liole chiircli. In tlie meantime tlm efforts made 
further to define dix'trino had betui attended Avith the 
n.siial, it might be siiid the inevitable, results. The tenth 
article of tlic Augsburg Confession luul been rigonmsly 
formulated so as not merely to exclmlc tlic ZAvingliau 
theory of the Lord’s Supper but also to iuAoJ\«j in cen.suie 
any inter] irelatioii that, deviated, hoAvever slightly, from 
that laid doAvn by laitber him.self. A «-ertain .section of 
the INangelicals decliiUMl, accordingly, tn sign tho (Con- 
fession, and the four cities (»f Sfrasburg, v’on.stauce, Mcui- 
iniiigen, and Lindau .shortly after drew up ami submitted 
to the diet another couf(‘ssi<m, knnwu n.s the Cow/VWo 
Tdrapolitann , — the coin]>osiliim mainly of Ihiccr and 
Hedio. In this the iiiflucm c of the ZAvinglian i»arty so 
far proAuilcd that the adoration of images, a point on 
w'hicli the Aiig.sburg Goiifessiou hn^l Ix'eu silent, wa.s 
.sjiedfically comlcinned. The four cities were, how'evor, 
arlinitted to tho League of Schmalkald in .1531. Other 
circumstances temporarily strengthened tho hands of the 
Ijeagiiers. The em].>cror had formed the design of raLsing 
his brother Ferdinand, king of Bohemia and llimgary, to 
the dignity of ^‘king of the Romans”; but the prcijeet 
rotted the jealous;^ of the house of Bavaria, and the 
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reigning duke ontenvl into a treaty with the Proteatant 
I/cague. Treaties were about the same time made with 
France and Denmark, and it was evident that the new 
confederation would ho able to oppose a reslstanco which 
even the resourtios of tim empire might not be able to 
overcome. At tJiis juncture another circumstauco formed 
an apprccial»Ie eleinciit in the imperial caleulationa. All 
attempts at arriving at an understanding with the Turks 
had proved 'vitbout result, and Solyman’s invasion of 
Hungary was iiniuinent. At tho advice of hia brother, 
Cliarlcs accordingly condescetuled to treat with the mem- 
bers of the League, and in July IfjiVi the religiovia peace 
of N'uremberg afforded a temporary compromise, which it 
was provided should remain in force until a general council, 
of the character demandetl by llio laitberans, was con- 
vened, or until tho assembling of a new diet of tho sUites 
of the em])irc. Tii the meantime the. Lutherans were to 
be free from molestation and to ])C permitted to preach 
and publish the doctrines of the (kmfessioii of Augsburg. 
They were also to be left in j»osscssioii of such clmn-h 
property as tliey still retained, and tlio jurisdiction of the 
courts of tho empire in ecclesiastical questions was to be 
suspended. Tii return for these concessions the Leaguers 
j)!ctlged themselves to be loyal to the euq)L‘ror, and to 
’ render aid both with money and men in the event of an 
invasion by the Turks. They likewise undertook not to 
afford jirotection cither to the Anabaptists or to the 
followers of Zwingli. 

Content The great leader of tlie Reformat ion in Switzerland was 
111 Swit- at this time no more. In the year loJl the feud between 
wrlanU. Catholic and IVotcstiint cantons had reached a climax; 
ill the former the nioi*e bigoted section, aided by Ferdinand 
of Austria, had commenced an active persecution, and 
some of the Protestant preachers had been i»ut to death. 
In order to repel these aggressions a league was formed 
l)etweeu Zurich, Sti-asbiug, and the lamlgmve of Hesse, 
and Zwingli strongly advised that a combined attcack 
should forthwith 1 h^ made on their o]qK>nenls in Lucerne 
and »S(.hwyz, and freedom of cons<neiico obtained by an 
armed demonstration. Divided counsels, Jiowever, pre- 
vailed ; and eventually Zurich wa.s left to bear the brunt 
of the contest almost entirely alone. At the Ixittle of 
(^ppel (1 Ith October L'lJl) Zwingli fell, and liis followers 
Kustainefl a defeat which, although tliey carried on a war 
of fierce nitaliation, they were unable to retrieve, and a 
decided reaction in favour of (Catholicism now set in. 
'I'lie death of (J^colampadius took place soon after the 
l>attle of Cappcl, and w’as followed in 1535 by that of 
Francis Kolb, the Hernesc Reformer. Tho heroic end of. 
Zwingli was a matter of exultation not only to liLs Catho- 
lic antagonists but even to Luther, wl)o was ungenerous 
enough to class his brother Reformer with lawless fanatics 
like Miinzer,^ and in a letter WTitten in the following year 
even went so far as to w^ani Duke Allxjrt of Prussia not to 
tolerate the followers of Zwdngli within his territories.^ 
ProgroM In (.Tcrmany, on the other hand, the Reformation con- 
iuGer- tinned to jirogrcas. In L533 Philip of Hesse, who Avas 
subsidized by France, inflicteil a severe defeat on Ferdi- 
nand, aii<l was able shortly after to reinstate Ulrich, duke 
of Wiirtemberg, in liis dominions. The emiicror at the 
l>eace of Kadau (29th June 1534) undertook to abstain 
fi*om further iiiterfoi-cnco in tho ecchisiasticAl affairs of the 
duchy, and the uudci'standing arrived at on that occasion 
is rcgarde<l by Ranke as marking the second important 
stage in tho history of tlie Rcfoimation in Germany. The 
Reformed faith was forthwith established throughout Wurt- 
emberg, and soon after was introduced into Holstein, 
Fomerania, the Mark of Branden bur g, Upper 8a»ony, 
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Brunswick, and the Palatinata The League of Schmal- 
kald Was tliiw strengthened by numerous and powerful 
accessions; among the number w'as King Francis himself, 
who, although he w’as repressing the lieformatioTi uiove- 
ment w'itli severity in his owm dominions, saw' his advan- 
tage in siding with tho Protestant princes against hLs chief 
(iiieiiiy, the emperor. Henry VIIl. declared himself also 
a supporter of the League. Tho city of Basel hatl already 
in 15.34 put fortli, independently, a new confession of 
faith, ainl this was followed in 1530 by a second, which 
received the approval of Lutlier and became known as tlie 
“ first Helvetic confession.” In order, however, still further 
to unite the Protestant party, with a view to a general 
<.‘ouiicil, J^uther, in conjunction with other theologians from 
Saxony, Swabia, and Ifesso, drew up and ti'ansmittcd to 
tlie Lutlierau reiiresentatives at Schmalkald in February 
1537 another confession. In this the doctrines contained 
in the Confession of Augsburg W’ere reitcraU'd, but in a 
far more uncoin|)romising form. Lutlier denounced the 
pope as Antichrist and the mass as an al)omination, 
Meknehthon declared himself iiniible to concur in this 
language, and in an additional article expressed liis readi 
ness to yield submission to the bisliop of Itomc as the 
highest dignitary in the church so soon us the latter slioulJ 
sanction really scriptural teaching. 

As elsewhere, tho history of the Reformation in IVancc Reforma, 
is that of a twofold struggle, an ciidea\ our to bring alxjut 
a reform of disci]>line, and a contest wbicli ]u>inted in the 
direction of doctrinal change. I'lie abuses that j>revailed 
in the Oallicau Church at this period were scarcely less 
glaring than those in Germany. The apiK»inlments to tho 
higher benefices w'ero dictated solely by the most sordid 
mutive.s, political ambition, court favouritism, and family 
interest. Pluralism largely prevailed ; and both l>ishopries 
and abbeys w'ero granted in covimmdaw. to such an extent 
that residence was almost unknown. IVefernieiits were 
often liestowed upon laymen, and even upon females and 
cliildren. Pierre do T Kstoilo, writing of the middle of the 
16th century, states that the majority of the btuefices in 
Franco were then held by persons who were by the canon 
law' disqualified for tlieir office. But in no countiy was 
tlie movement, that aimed at the correction of abuses such 
as tliese, more completely dissociated from tlie religious 
revolution conteiiqdated by the IVotestant leaders. In 
tlie first instance, the dof^trines of IjUther were favourably 
regarded by many of the nobility and of the episcopal 
onler. The leader of the party which represented those 
doctrines was Lefevro d’Ktaples, w'hoso translation of tho 
New’ Testament into French ap[>earcd in the year 1522. 

In tho year 1521, having l>een singled out by the Sorbonno 
for s|)ecial attack as a tcachf i of the t^mets which the 
university had just so emphatically condemned, he deemed 
it prudent, notwithstanding the encom-agement he received 
from Francis, to retire to Mcaiix, Here, under the pro- 
tei^tion of Bri^omiet, tho eminent bishop of that diocese, 
he Ixjcame the guiding genius of a movement which at one 
time seemed likely to transform Meaux into a second 
Wittenljerg. This activity, how'ever, was very early 
checked by the terrors of a commission. Lef^vre and his 
disciple Farel fied to Strasburg, the latter subsequently 
to Genova, where his efforts founded the famous school of 
theology associated witli the uamo of Calvin (see Calvxn) ; 
Briyoiinot, alarmed at the prosi)cet of a schism 
threatened to prove permanent, reverted to Catbolicjism, 
and even acquiesced in a policy of persecution in hia own 
dhx^ese. Both Francis I. and his sister Margaret, queen 
of Navarre, were at this time disposed 
Befommtion, When the Si^lxmne: 
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the country ; he accepted with expressions of favour the 
dedication to himself by Zwingli of the latter's treatise 
On Trut and False Religion, Ills sister correspondod 
with Melaiichthon and was openly assailed by the Sorbonne 
UvS a favourer of heresy, while, as the mother of Jeanne 
d’Albret, her memory was always cherished with peculiar 
regard by the great Huguenot j)arty. Ihit the loss of 
jjrestige which Francis incurred by his defeat at Favia 
and his subsequent captivity inspired tlic TMtraiunntane 
]»arty with greater confidence, and, in spite of his efforts, 
Jjouis (Ic Bercpiin, a leader of the Reformers and one of 
the most eminent scholars in Franco, j)erished at tlie stake 
in ir»29. The policy of Francis was indeed mainly dic- 
tated by one dominant motive — that <jf personal hostility 
to the einpcror — and the aj)parent caprice witli which he 
treated the Reformers was the result to no small extent 
of this feeling. It now became his aim to conciliate Pope 
(.lenient as an ally against liis great rival, and with this 
view he took advantage of certain oxces.ses committed by 
a few fanatics, after the example of Miiuzer, to light the 
fires of persecul ion. At the same time, thorefore, that he 
was supporting the League of Schinalkald ho was burning 
herelios in his own dominions. On the death of Clement 
(September ITiS l), when he found the ho])es w'hich he had 
founded on an alliance with the Medici extinguislied, 
since l^uil III. proved less amenable to his plans, ho again 
<‘hanged his tactics : he invited Melanchthou to come and 
take up his resi<len(^e in Franco, and he set at liberty 
tlmse who had been imprisoned for holding the Iicfonned 
doctrines. At the peace of C'rcspy (lul4), again, ho once 
more changed his ].x»licy, and sought to arrive at an agree- 
ment with ('harles for the snp[)re.ssion of heresy and the 
restoration of dlscnpline in the church. 

At the |u?Tio<l Jit which we have ikav arrived the main 
iiiHuences whieli guided the later history of the Reforma- 
tion may bo discerned in full activity, largely political 
almost from the commeucement of the movement, they 
continued more and more to [lartakc of that character or 
bec^nne mingled with elements not less sedilar. Foremost 
among these latter must be placed the aiipeal made to 
baser motives both in (jennany and in England, by the 
manner in which tlie nobility of l>oth countries w ore bribed 
to acquiesce in the suppression of the religious orders, l)y 
being allowed to become large sharers in tlie property and 
nrvenues of the monastic and conventual foundations. 
Among the lower classes, on the other hand, wdio were 
often painfully reminded of the loss they had sustainetl in 
the withdrawal of that charity which, amid all the de- 
generacy of the monasteries, had still been one of tlieir 
recognized functions, a certain genuine sympathy with 
Catholicism and traditional regard for its institutions long 
continued to survive. But even among these classes men 
could not but be conscious that a higher standard of belief 
and ])raetice had been introduced by the Reformation, wdiile 
the superior ability shown by those wdio preached its doc- 
trines, in adapting their discourse to the comprehension 
and spiritual needs of the poor, Invested them Avith a 
highly effective influence. 

Efforts at In Oermany the policy of the emperor, nearly ahvays 
coiiipm- ambiguous, became complicated with now difliculties. 

C^harles himself, from political motives, appears at this 
many really desirous of bringing about a 

tennination of tlio prevailing religious controversies, but 
his vice-chancellor, Held, on whom it devolved to carry 
out his intentions, pursu^ a singularly infelicitoiw line of 
action, which ultimately led to the forniatiou of the League 
of ^jTaremberg (iOth June 1538), whereby Ferdinand, the 
dbko of &vat^ H^lry Brunewiefc, Albert of Branden- 

a combination 

: puifpei^ Schmalkeld. 
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Dissatisfied writh such a result, Charles next endeavoured 
to bring about an understanding liy a serie.s of confcTonocs ; 
and Paul Ilf. was induced to send his legato to attend a 
diet in Ratisbon (April L^>41), where a projee.t for re- 
union, known as the Jlatisbou Interim, was brought under 
formal di.scussir)n. “ It resulted,” says Ciesclcr, “ as before 
at Aug.sburg ; they (piickly came together on merely specu- 
lative toninilji.s ; but as soon as tJiey touched upon the ex- 
ternal con.stitution and ordinances relating to the authority 
of the church the division remained.” It w\as the last, 
perhaps the only occasion, on wliich an influential sc(‘tion 
on both sides (the ]):i!ly that followed Paul 111. and the 
party that followed Melamhlhon) was animated by a genu- 
ine desire for reciuiciliiitiori. 'riieir design w’as defeated 
by the ignoble political aims of Francis on the one liaiid, 
and by the theological illibcrality of I>utlK r and the elector 
of Sjixony on the other. In tlie nurantime Protestant ism 
cOTitiimed to advance : Hermann \nn Wied, elector of 
(Cologne, became a supporter of its doctrim s ; and Pomer- 
ania, Arilialt, Mecklenburg, and the imperial cities were 
added to the territories in which it became the ihmiinant 
faith. It was at this jiinoture, when the Rijfonnation in 
GerroJ^ny in:iy be considered to have advanced to its high- 
est point, that Paul III. brought forward a profjosal for 
assembling a general council, — a proposition to which it 
was decided by the Protestant )>arty at tlie diet of VV'orms 
(March 1545) not to accede, inasmuch as it would be a 
council convened by the po|>e. In the following December, 
hoAvever, the council (see Trent, of) assembled, 

- the publication, in the meantime, of Luther’s pamphlet 
Agavmt the Popedom at Rorne^ fomtded by the Devil, having 
further iroiitributcd to foster theological rancour. The 
deliberations of this famous assembly resulted, as is well 
known, in the enactment of a series of canons condemna- 
tory of Protestant doctrine ; and in this manner tho 
hopes wdiich dowm to this time bud been cherished of 
bringing about a compromise with n's[}ect to those articles 
of faith on Avhich agreement had before seemed not un- 
attainable AviTo finally exiingnished. 

Tw’o months after the first a.ssembling of the council of 
Trent Luther died. 1 1 is latt er days lunl been cmbittereii 
by the defection (as ho reganlcd it) of Iklelanchthon to a 
hostile cam]), in the esjionsal by the latter of the tenets 
inaintaineil by (Ecolampadius and Biu’cr. Tho doctrine 
of tlic church having now' been once more defined l>y tho 
Tridentiiie decisions, the emperor, in the confident belief 
tliat theological divergence might be expected soon to 
cease, next turned his attention to the removal of those 
abuses in matters of discipline which he held to be the 
chief obstacle to the return of Protestants to tho church. 
With this view lie brouglit alxuit the acceptance of the 
Augsburg Interim (15tli May 1548) by the diet, a rom- 
proinise which, while it roused the susceptibilities of the 
pope, altogether failed to meet the conscientious scruples 
of tlie Proto.staiit party, lu its jilaco Mclanchthon and 
Duke Maurice of fsaxnny put forth the Leipsic Intoriin, a*, 
singular admixture of Lutheran doctrine and Roman ritual, 
which sulwcquently gave rise to the controver.sy with the 
Adiaphorists. The imperial design, of thus bringing al>out 
the extiiielion of Proles tanti.sm either by coercion or by 
conciliatory m(*asures, may be held to have been Anally 
defeated at the diet of Augsburg (155x5), when it w'avS 
decided not only that eveiy ruler of a separate state should 
henceforth be at liberty to adopt either the Augsburg 
Confession (see mpra) or the Catholic faith OvS his personal 
creed, but that Ida subjects should also be called upon to 
conform to tho profession of their teinjioral head. The Pro- 
effects of thi3 arrangement cannot be liekl to have been 
beneficial. Wherever, as was not seldom the case, 
ruler of one princip^ty embraced a different doctrine 
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from that professed by a neighbouring jwtentato, the 
carrying out of such a law could ft(iarcely fail to generate 
or intensify feelings of aversion and enmity between their 
respective subjects* while its comi>lcte failure os a means 
of bringing ahout unanimity is showui in tixe rise of those 
mimerouH controversies w'hich afterwards enabled the ad- 
herents of Hoinauisiu to launch so eflective a taunt against 
the f»rinciples of Protestantism. Among these controversies 
w^ere t]i('sc of the Majorists (ir)r)l'ir)G2), whoso founder, 
Georg Major of Wittenberg, inaintaiued the dfwtrino of 
the necessity of good works to salvation ; of the Syner- 
gists (1 555-1 f)()7), who lu ld that men could not be saved 
unless tlie operations of the divine grace were seconded 
by the sj)iritual efforts of the individual soul ; of the fol- 
lowers of Osiandcr (1549-1507), wlio supported a modifleil 
theory of^th© doctrine of justification ; of the Crypto- 
(.-alvinists (1552-1574), w'lio, l(?d by reucerns, the son in- 
law of Alelanchthon, maintained against Flfw^ius Illyricu.s 
a theory of predestination differing from the Lutheran 
doctrine. In this last instance the feelings of enmity 
engendered by the controversy rose to such a pitch that 
the elector of Saxony was induced to send the leading 
Philippists to prisem, wliilo Flaciiis and his party celebrated 
the victory which they licid to be theirs by a solemn 
service of thanksgiving and a commeinorativo medal. In 
the year 1 580 an endeavour was made to bring about a 
reconciliation of the various contending parties l»y dmwdng 
up the celebrated Formula of Concord, but the design w^as 
attended W’ith but little success, in the midst of this 
theological ferment, liow’ever, the divines of the university 
of Helmstiidt, in the earlier part of the 1 7th century, were 
honourably distinguislu’d liy their systemaiio endeavours 
to allay the strife ; and the career of Georg Clalixtus, 
while affording a remarkable illustration of a gloomy chap- 
ter hi tile history of IVotestantism, may be cited as a pr(K>f 
that a faithful adherence to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion w'lis not incompatible with a regard for the right of 
private judgment and intellectual freedom. 

Rofonna- In the Scandinavian kingdoms the Reformation was 
ilon iu niatorially assisted by political motivc?a ; tlie introduction 
of Lutheranism into ilcMiiiark l>y King C^hristian IL in 
1520 was to a great extent the result of his .desire to 
raise the lower classes with a view to the corresponding 
deprassioii of the nobility and the more jiow^crful e<*clo- 
siastic^ of the rfialm. He sanctioned the marriage of tlio 
clergy and caused the New Testament to be translatc<l 
into llanish. These measures, how'ever, owing in no slight 
degree to the motives by wJiicli th(?y were held to be 
ins|)ircd, involved him iu a strugglv ''’ilh Lis subjects 
which evert ually led to his deposition and to his passing 
the rest of his life iu exile. Rut the new’ doctrines con- 
tinued to l>e effectively preached by John 'Fausen, who 
had been among Luther’s jmpils at Wittenberg ; and the 
principles of tlie Reforniatioii sjiread rajadly in Schleswig 
and Holstein. On the aoee«ssiori of C])hristiau’s succes.sor, 
^Christian HI. (his cou.sin), the movement acquired fresh 
strength. The new’ monarch had been a witness of Luther’s 
heroic conduct at Worms and had conceived the w'arinest 
admiration for the cliaracter of the groat Reformer, and 
through his efforts the tonet^ of tlie Reformation w^ere 
ado])tcd in 153G, at a diet held at Cofxjnhagen, as the 
religion of the state. In the following yejir the movo- 
ment extended to Norway and shortly after that to Ice- 
land. In Sweden the Reformation was established concur- 
rently with the political revolution whieli placed Gustavus 
Vasa on the throne?. It w’as, however, only too apparent 
that the patriot king w’as largely influencod by the expect- 
ation of replenishing his exhausted exchequer from the 
revenues of the church, and, as in Germany and iu Eng- 
Imid, the assent of the nobility was gained by their 


admission to a considerable share in the confiscated pro- 
jierty. Among the powerful cities which represented the 
great Hanseatic confederacy, again, the acceptance of 
Lutheran doctrine turned largely on the keen commercial 
rivalry that then existed lietween that confederacy and 
Holland, and on the contests between the privileged and 
the unprivilegiKl classes in the towns. In the prosecution of 
the former struggle the burghers of Ulbeck aj»pealed for 
assistance to Denmark, and, failing to gain the aid they 
.sought, proceeded to organize an alliance with the object 
of restoring Ghristian 1 1. to his throne ; at the same time, 
with the view of outbidding their opponents in ]X)pularity, 
they unwisely proclaimed revolutionary principles scarcely 
less subversive than tliose of Munzer. In the civil war 
that ensued Ghrislian Tit. ultimately triumplicd over his 
enemies, and Wullenw ijver, the Itiader of the fanatical ])avty, 
suffered death upon tlio scaffold. The Reformation was 
now firmly established, but in conjunction witli tire mon- 
archy reinforced by the power of tli© nobility, wdiile the 
ecclesiastical constitution was remodelle<l ; and iu the year 
1539, at the diet of Odense, the new faith was proelaimeil 
as the religion of the land. 

In Rolieinia the Hussite movement (see Huss and Bohemia. 
lIossiTKs) must be held to have become almost absorbed 
in thobro.'ider current of Lutheranism, altliongh tlie(.-alix- 
tincs (or moderate Utraquists) and the Taborites (c»r ex- 
treme party) long continued to differ on jjuostioijs of disci- 
pline. In the cvirlier part of the 17lh century, however, 
the trained activity and energy of the Jesuits led to the 
almost entire expulsion of both partiiis, and rrotestantism 
m a profovHsed creed nearly ceased to survive. 

In Poland I'rotestantism prevailed befon? the first rolund. 
quarter of tli© IGtli century closed. In Dantzic, Klbing, 
ami Thorn it was astablislicd by overw’helining majoi’ilies. 

Ry the Dumimtiuni^ however, with a view to averting 
contests such as those that disturbed the peace of other 
lands, the principle of universal toleration Avas eniin(?iated ; 
and the duke of Anjou (afterwards Hmiry TIL of France), 
on being elected to the vacant throne of Poland in 1573, 
notwithstanding his owm attachment to (.■alliolicism, found 
himself compelled to sw’ear that he would strictly protect 
the adherents of the opj»osed faith from persecution and 
aggression. Rut here again the influence of the Jesuits 
ultimately proved victorious. The nobles were gained over 
by their arts, and Catholicism reasserted its ascendency. 

In the Netherlands, Avhero the free spirit of the great Die 
mercantile communities was in singular harmony with 
movement, the j>rogr(*.ss was still more rapid. The details *** 
of the heroic struggle Avaged against Charles V. ami Philip 
1 1. must bo regarded as lielongiug rather to secular than to 
theological history; but it is to 1^ noted, alike to the honour 
of the people and of the house of Omnge, that the enact- 
ment of the principle of religious tolemtion folloAved uj Kin 
the fiei'ce and intolerant persecution to which the country 
ha<l so long been exposed. Although the nuiijoiity of the 
iuhabitajits j)rofeRBe<l the tenets of Calvinism, tlie Anninian 
}>arty succeeded in bringing about a union of church and 
state, Avhich, however, left the other communions almost 
entirely unrastricted in their religious freedom. The fol- 
lowers of Gomanis, indeed, early in the 17 th century, 
seemed at one time likely to place this freedom in danger, 
not only by their assertion of more rigid Calviniatic doctrine, 

Imt also by their demand that the church sliould bo con- 
stituted indei>endent of the state. But eventually (see 
Motley, lIuU of the Uniied Nethtrland^^ c. lii.) the party 
that favoured religious toleration triumphed; and the Dutch 
republic long continued to bo an asylum for those whom 
the ascendency of the contrary piimnple. in btiier lands^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
drove into exile. The eburoh 4}rgani2atk>n^^^ 
on the poUtical orgahistdiion of the|»^vittc^ ei»eb^^p^ 
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being subdivided into classes, -while the mode of government 
was nearly identical with that known os Presbyterian. 

I^lcr In England the reformation of doctrine made but Utile 
sUgosin progress during the reign of Henry VHJ., for, althongli 
England. ^en Articles (iri^UJ) the royal assent was given to 

the adoption of the dtnj trine of justification by faith ami 
to tlio recognition of the lUble and the three ancient creeds 
as the standard of belief, a inark<id reaction in favour of 
Catholic doctrine took place in the (uiactnient of the Six 
Articles in 1530. For a brief pcri(Hl heresy became a 
sUitutfible olfeiice and death was iulliided under the new 
provisions. The anomalous position of the English (.'liiirch 
became a scandal to Euro])e ; for, while soimj men were 
burnt for denying the doctrine of traiisubsLanliatiou or 
for refusing to admit tlio royal supremacy, others, as 
llarnes and Ccrard, sutferod at the stake for their profes- 
sion of Lutheran o])inions, and even Cromwell must be 
regarded as in some measure a victim of his attaclimcnt 
to Ceriuan Protestantism. During the reign of Edward 
Vf. Somerset in cun junction with CVaiimer prcsse<l on the 
work of the Heformaiion a|>ace. Chantries and hosj>itals 
were cveiy where suppressed and their endowments confis- 
cated. 'J'Ik) Itishops were (‘ouipcdlcd to acknow'ledge ilieir 
direct subordination to the crowji Uy being rcMjuired to 
take out licem*es for the exercise of their jurisdiction. In 
1541) the first Hook of Common Prayer was published, 
and the Act of Uniformity prescribed its use, while that 
i»f all other forms of devotion was forbidden under heavy 
penalti( s. The canon law was revised by a body of in- j 
inissiotU‘rs speeially appoiiite<l for th(*> pnr|K)se, and the 
new code was e()mi)leted for future use, although it never 
receivix the young king’s signature. Hy these and other 
similar reforms, carried out in a great mea.surc under 
Cranmer’s direction, it was sought to make the Keforma 
tion ill hjiglaud a com)>lcte rejoinder to the proceeding.s 
of the council assembled at Trent. 

BcoUaud. In Scotland the lief or mat ion assumed a ditTorent char- 
acter from that of the movement in England. It was 
inspired directly and solely by Cerinaiiy, and may be 
regarded as commencing from the martyrdom of Patrick 
Humilton^in the year 1528, there being no evidence (»f 
any [u-ior spontaneous efforts in tlie direction of dociriiiai 
reform on the part of the p<50j>l(i. Hamilton's designs 
were looked upon with the gieatest disfavour by the clergy 
at large ; and, as James V. w as especially anxious to secure 
the supi»ort of that body in liis conilict with his insul)- 
ordinate nobility, he w\as altogether opfioscd to the adop- 
tion of the Lutheran tenets. He even asjiired to succeed 
to the title, which Henry had forfeited, of “ Defender of 
the Faith,” and was encouraged to hope that ho might 
aucceed to the English crown. After his death (1542), 
however, under the regency of tlie earl of Ari-an, the 
lleforiued doctrines began to be regarded with greater 
favour at court, wdiilo the merciless policy of Cardinal 
Beaton and the cruel fate of Wisliart gave rise to an out- 
burst of txipular indignation agaiust the bishops to which 
Beaton himself fell a victim (15 IG). Tlie country was 
now divided into two parties, — the l)ishops, the clergy at 
large, and the pow'erful infinence of France (as represented 
by the Guises) l>eing on the side of Catholicism, while 
many of the chief nobles and the laity at large wxre 
inclined to favour Protestantism. The English influence, 
which, wisely exerted, might have operated powerfully on 
the same side, was, however, sacrificed by the injudicious 
policy of Somerset, who by his endeavour to enforce the 
i . A / marriage of Mary Stuart with the youthful Edward roused 
ihe iiati<mai spirit. The sense of humiliation and resent- 
which followed upon the battle of Hukie (Hi47), 
the EhgJwh were gmtod by the Scottish soldiery 
the 


of Catholicism which w'lus not aircstcvl until the return of 
John Knox in 15.55 from the Continent (sec Knox). 

In Irclantl tlie circum.stances wliicli favoured the intnv TreUnd. 
ductirm of Protestanti.sm in England were altogt'ther 
Avanting. The Uoman ritual was in harmony witli the 
gciiiiHof tlic people, wliereas tlic aversion naturally inspired 
by a creed inn»osr (l at tlie dictation of tlic coiujucrm- was 
in itself a f(»rmidable obstaele. The harsh and essentially 
uii-Christian poliey pursiud by tlie cunsti luted ecclcsuistical 
autlMirities presented fiirtlier dilfieiilties. 'Flie P»ible Avas 
not translated into tlie vernaeular, and that idiom AA^as 
eipiaily ignortHl in llie cliunrh services, where the choico 
lay betAveen tlie I.alin, hallowed in the iiiin<ls ()f tJie people 
by immeinoriid usage, and the language of the o]»pre.s.sor. 
Xotwithstanding, if tln^ native population failed to attend 
j the English Chur Ii si rviees liny Avenr lined. Other 
abiLses similar to tlio.se wliieli liad lamtiibuled so poAver- 
fully to render Gejinany iTotestant, inMi-iesid^ iiee <m the 
part of the trlergy, the besloual of l)eneliees on needy 
aliens, often altogether Avaiiting in religions earnestness, 
and sometimes iiidificrent to tlie obM i vance of onlinary 
morality, • -still further intensilii il llie IVelingof alienation. 
Lroigslaiitism became odious in tin? eyes of the Irish 
peojfic ; and, when, after Jung years of o[ipre.ssion and 
neglect, it Avas .sought to iiianguratc a justcr policy and 
to render the established church in some degree really 
national, tlic obshiele.s thus creatoil cordd imt be overcome. 

j 4 if fhortf it s. - souix'i s ahi'iuly iiiinit ii iiislt r roi'K.no.M, JUiZA, 

Cai.vi.v, ICe.As.Mcs, Urss, JKsrns, K.\ox, la in re iii:iy ho cou- 
.siiltcil. The LcJirbudi- df'r A'iir/tt ni/c.si/iirUe ol’ (de.si h'r (voJ, iii. ^ 
l>ts, ) givc.s a coin.l('iiSi*d an«l iui|Kirti;il bmniiiaiy of the main features 
of tlio movement Lliionghoiil Juiiope, t.i)ge(her \iitli a valunhlo 
eompeinliiim of antlioiilies. A liMiislatioii h.is a]»]HMro<l in Clark’s 
Foreign 4'l)eologie;il Library^ innl has hem re|mblishe«i in a revised 
form i»y I'rof. Hem v B. Smith YoiV, ISOS), but in its latloi* 

form the. vahiahle <‘iUitions 4outaine<l in llie (hnimiii work from 
the original aulhoritie.s are m»t given in liill. Other «tamhird works 
are--Bani% 0V.sv;/i. if.rhridUdint Kirr/tr'dSiy^); Oueriike*, 1 1 tin d buck 
df.r Kirrhentji'seh., voh ii. ISbO’., ANhieh tiejits the. Kubjet t 

from tbo Lulheran .stamlpoint ; llagi iibaeb, //Id. of Jirj\ in 
many and Sivitirr/and (t’lark’.s For. 4'Jool. Jjib., 2 vols. , 1879), 
written ill sympathy with the, /wingliaii niowmeni ; Dollingcr, 

I JHc Jb'fonnatitm, 3 vol.s. (l-Sf)!), treating sohly of the l.aitiicraii 
j inovcniciit ; Itanke, /JrnMtt'. diwe/t. im Zt iitdtn' d. .'i voIs.; 

Maine nbreelier, (!t\sch. d, /tifh. Jit/.f voh i. ( l,Mr-3 J', ]88t». 'fhe 
ytnnahn JCcrk'dadun of liaynaj«liis, the » onliiniiilor of jlaroiiiits, 
contains original iloriiment.s. See tilso Iliiiisser'.s f/tsr/i. i/. ZcilnJUrn 
dcr Ref. t)48\ iid c<l., by Oneken, 187!h in wliidi the poli- 

tical relations of the movi'meiil. an- siio im llv brought out (fcng. 
trails, by MrsStiirge, 18/3) ; Mtaiuintidn /b joinoifivii i.s Litihrrante^ 
a .selection from (loeurneiits nt the Vatican by Canlinal Balan (1883- 
84); and Keller’s Dm Jitformathn and di>- (ilUu'cn /irfunnpartcitn. 

(Leipsic, 1SS5}. For the •.•onf'e.ssion.s .succ‘«*hsiv«‘|y ailoitted by the 
diHTorent Evangelical ami Reformed churi ln*:? coiihuU Sehairs 
ktrij of t/ie lJrv.cd.ii (187S\ chaps, v., vi., and vii. The .smh s known 
a.s Lcbt'ri and nif.stjiitrtihlfv. RrJiri/tt n dcr Viitcr and. /itynindcr der 
LuOiniar/ien Kirc/irn, ed. Nitzsch, 8 vols. (1801-75), gives full bio- 
graphies of the most eminent Evangelical tcaclieis. Tin* • ovre- 
.s 2 >ondiug work for Hie KefoiTinai Oiuroli i.s tlie /^/Un vntl tiastjt'V\ 
Rckri/tcn d, ynUr u. Bvgr. d. ref. A’i/r/rc/i, ed. H»igenbaeli, 10 vols. 
(1857-62). .Other biographies of .sjiecial interc.st are---t leigiT, Jo/iann 
RciichJin^ aviti Lchcit u. .seine JlWkr. (Iiiii»sic, 1871', and that of 
b'lricli von lintten, by Straus.s (trans. by Mr.s 81 urge, 1874). 

Hutteii’a Work's fed. E. Becking, 7 v(»ls., Lcinsh*, 1871) and Ikat 
C/irviii/con dcs Kunrad Rellimn (ed. Kiggenbaeli, Ba.scl, 1877) may 
also be con.sulled. For tlie hi.story of tbe- subject in England, see 
Fuxe’s AeXs and Mimumruls, cil. Cat thy, 8 vols. (1841); Jer. 

Collier's ^ccZc.A7Yfit//ti/7 //Idonj uf (irvul /iritninf cA. Barham, 9 vola. 
(1840-41); Burnet’s /iistory ff the /ivformaXimx in Iimjland, ed. 

Pocook, 7 vols. (186.5) ; and tlio criti« isms contained in vol. iii, of 
iS. R. Maitland’s 7'j'acfs (1812), ami also Ida Kasays on Ruhjccts cyn- 
nectcU ivith f/ie Jit' ft >nnatwn in JCnyland. Tlie Records of the. Rt fonna- 
(ion^ by Focock, 2 vols. (1870), contAiiis iiii^Kirtant original docu- 
moiits ; to this work may bo aiblod Stryi»e’s Annals^ 6 vohs. (182:{), 
and Memorial^ 7 vol.s. (1824) ; the works of tho Reforinei*s published 
by the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1841-54), and Hie Zurich LcUers, 

3 void, (same society) ; J. IL Blunt's ReformUion (\f t/u C%urrji of 
England (1614-47)f 2 vols., 1869-80; and Dixons IlUiAyry cf t/xe 
Churc/i gf Eiigland from ike AbolitiQU of Uie lUmuin Jiirisdietion 
(U29.48k 2 vola, 1877-60* (J. B. M.) 

XX. — 43 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Tliere exist two classes of schools for the reformation and 
industrial training of chihlrcn in Great Britain and Ireland, 
both under state cf)ntroI wlien duly certified. Reformatory 
schools are for the training of juveiiilo convicted 

offenders ; industrial schools, in which industrial training 
is provided, are chiefly for vagrant and neglected children 
and children not convicted «)f theft. These schools are of 
modern but giadual growth, the result in part of humane 
endeavours to rcs<;uo children from evil courses alrea<ly 
embarked on or likely to bo their lot, in part of the coii' 
vi(!tion that, as u matter of social economy, the expendi- 
ture incurred in early restraint is less costly than the 
punishment of matured crime. 

Enifland ayid Srotland , — The Acts of Parliament relating 
to reformatory and indiLsirial hcIumjIs in Great Britain Avcrc 
consolidated and amended in 18GG ; and these Acts (29 and 
30 Viet. cc. 117, 118), with local legislation and some ex- 
tension and amendment, govern the two classes of schools 
at the present time. l>i>th reft»rTnatory and industrial 
schools arc certified by the home sec*retary n]Min the appli- 
cation of the managers, and upon a satisfactory inspection 
and report, and subject to a yearly visit by insjiectors. In 
l>oth classes industrial tiaining is an essential feature, so 
08 to engender industrious liabits in tins inmates and give 
them the iiieans of earning an honest livelihwKl. Not 
only local circuinstancos but reasonable individual inclina- 
tions are taken into consideration. In rural districts the 
cultivation of the soil and in urban districts local trades 
arc obviouaS sonnies of cmploynuuit ; the dutie.s of a sailor 
are taught in training ships near the coast. Occn])atioii.s 
that create a distaste for labour or that do not provide a 
permanent soun’c of ]>rofitable labour for adults are avoi<led. 
The managers (often a committee of magistrates) make all 
nece-ssary rules for the manage inont and discipline of the 
schoote, subject to the provisions of the legislature and 
the intcr\’cntioTi of the secretary of state. They have the 
appointment of ofli<?ers. Conformity to the rnle.s and 
rcside-Tice in the schools maybe enforced by iinjirisonment, 
the ai>pHcation and limits of which vary somewhat in 
reformatory and industrial schools, r.y., such im|>risonment 
for school ciffences is conGneil in ijulusirial sdiools to 
children above fen, an age almost always exceeded in the 
inmates of reforjiiatories. Attention is paid in both classes 
to religious convictions, and as far as possible a selection 
is made of a scIkk)! conducted in act!<»r<laiK*e with the 
creed professed by tlie chi hi or its responsible guardians. 
Children after eigliteen months' detention may be placed 
out on licence with trustworthy persons and with their 
own consent-. The managers of a reformatory or of an in- 
dustrial sf'hool may decline to receive the youthful offender 
ill the one case and in the other the cliild jiroposed to be 
sent ; but the reception i»f a child operates as an under- 
taking by the managers to educate, clothe, lodge, and feed 
him (or her) until he (or slie) can be legally discharged 
or is romovetl. Reformatory and industrial acrhools are, 
liowever, essentially distinct in character and governed by 
distinct Acts of Parliament : a school cannot at the same 
time be botli a certified industrial school and a certified 
rffforniatory scliool, llio Middlesex Lidustrial School for 
juvenile offenders, established under local Acta, and in 
])art a certified industrial scliool, is, however, somewhat 
exceptional in blending the treatment of both classes. 

Any offender under sixteen, convicted of an offence 
punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment and 
sentenced to be imprisoned for ten days or a longer term, 
may be sent to a certified reformatory school for not leas 
than two and not more than five years, A youthful 
offender under ten cannot be aeut to a ix^formatory sclioor 
unless he -has l^en previously charged with soine 


or offence punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, 
or is sentenced ih England by a judge of assize or court of 
general or quarter sessions or in Scotland by a circuit court 
of justiciary or a sheriff. Youthful offenders receiving a 
conditional i>ardon may now be sent to a certified reforma- 
tory school. Certified industrial schools receive any child 
ap|>arently under fourteen who is brought by any person 
before justices os answ'cring to any of the following de- 
scriptions if found l>egging or receiving alms (w’^hether 
actually or under the pretext of selling or offering for sale 
anything) or being in any street or public place for tlicsti 
purposes ; if found wandering and not having any home 
or settlcid pla(;c of abinle, or pn>per guard iansliij), or visible 
means subsistence ; if found destitute, either being an 
orj»han or having a surviving parent wdio Is undergoing 
penal servitude or imprisonment ; if it frequents the com- 
pany of reputed thieves ; if lodging, living, or residing with 
coTumon or reputed prostitutes, or in a hoiLsc resided in or 
frequented by jirostitiites for the jiurposc of prostitution ; 
if it frequents the company of t»rostitutes (43 and 44 
Viet. c. 15); where a parent or steji-parent represents to 
the magistrates that lie is unable to control a cliild and 
that lie clesires that the child be sent to an industrial 
school; where the guardians of the poor represent that a 
cliild maintained in a workhoiiso or paiqier scheud or poor- 
liouse is refractory or the child of a jiarimt convicted (»f a 
crime or offence punisliable wuth penal .servitmle or im- 
prisonment, and that it is desirable that he l>e sent to an 
industrial school. To the above cases have to be adiluil 
a child apparently iiiuler tw(4vc who is cliargcd w itli an 
offence punisliable by imprisonment or a less punishment 
but has not been in England convicted of fehmy or in 
Scotland for theft; and the children of any woman con- 
victed of a crime after a previous conviction, and under 
her care and control at tlie time of conviction for the last 
of such crimes, wdio have no visiVilo means of subsistence 
or who are without proper guardiansliip (Prevention of 
Crimes Act, 1871). 

A prison authority (a term as regards industrial schools 
calculated to mislead, as the authority is in general the 
court of quarter sessions or school boards, and in Scotland 
commissioners of suj)ply, magistrates of burghs, or county 
boards) may, with the approval of the secretary of state, 
establi.sh or contribute towards the establishment, building 
(including borrowing money), or niaiiagemcTit (and in 
England may not only contribute to but undertake these 
matters) of reformatory or industrial schools, or towards 
tlio supi»ort of the inmates, and such autliority may con- 
tract with the managers for the reception and maintenan(!C 
of offenders or children. The treasury contribules towards 
the custody and maintenance of <fffenders in reformatory 
and of children in industrial schools on the rcconimendation 
of the secretary of state, the sum being limited as regards 
children in industrial schools, on tlic application of their 
jiareiits or guardians, to 2s. per head per week. The guard- 
ians of the poor or the board of management of district 
pauper schools or jMirochial boards of a parish or com- 
bination may, with the consent in England of the locial 
. government, and in Scotland of the board of management, 
contribute towards the maintenance of cliildren detained 
in industrial schools. A prison authority in England may 
contribute towards the ultimate disposal of an inmate of 
a certified industrial school The parent or other person 
legally liable to maintain a youthful offender or child in 
a school is required (if able) to contribute not more than 
5s, per week, recoverable summarily. The alleged want 
of diligent enforcement of thU Uability is a g^t 
of c^plaint. -‘^f ■ ■ Z 

^ inti^uetion of a system of 
tiott: it to 
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various Acta passed dnco 1870 school 1v)ardB ham power, with the 
couseut of the secretary of state, to contribute to or wholly to 
uiiflctUke the estahlishmeut, building, and maiiitouaurre of iu- 
duHtri;U schoola, and a |>ower exisU to transfer industriul hcIiooIh 
from other authoriti<« to wdiool boards, but such sidiools arc sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the secretary of state in the same manne r 
ns oth<*r certified indiistruil scliools. 'i'he machinery for bringing 
clnldnm, the subjects of certified industrial S(>hools, before the proper 
tribunal for making onlcrs has l)oen ami is a vexini (juestion. Legis- 
lative powers given to “any one” are apt to fall into abeyance or 
into the hands of the iwilic^^. School boards have a discretionary 
power to apisiiint olliccrs to bring (children before justices to be 
sent to industrial scbmils (IW and 34 Viet. c. 75, s. 33). A school 
board or school attendance committee (as tlic local autliorily) i.s 
rtnpiired, after due wiirning to the parents, to complain to a court 
of .summary jurisilictimi of Iho non-attendance of a cliiM coming 
witliin the clcincntary education Acts, ami must .so coiii])lnin at 
the instance of any pcnsoii. The court may then make an atlcml- 
aiicc order for the <.dn‘M at sonic certified cflicieiit school, and, in 
cas<! of non compliance, may onier the child to be sent to ac«?rtificd 
day or other industrial school, llio ex|K'nses of industrial schotds, 
established by 'ir contributed to by school hoards, form part of the 
general expenses of the whool fund. A.s in the case of otlicr in- 
dustrial schools, parents arc liable to contribution, and wlu-re a 
child is ordered upon complaint made, bv a school atteiulain*e com- 
mittco to he sent to a certifual industrial scliool the council, giiarti- 
ians, or sanitary authority appointing such coinmiltee have, on 
the recommendation of the c-ornmittcc, the same po\v«?r of c-<uitn 
bnliiig towards the. imiiritenaricc as if they w’crc a school board 
ami 43 Viet. c. 48, s. 4). 

In 1873 a fre.sh class of industrial .sclioobs was introduced callcil 
*‘<‘crtified day industrial Sfdiools,” in relation to vvliich prison 
niithovitir.s ami school board.s have the .same pow«‘r.s as in tlio case, 
of iiKliistrial schools ; and towards tlic custody, indnslrial training, 
elcim titary education, and nical.s of children atb-nding tlicse .scho<ds 
parliament may contribute, a .sum limito«l to Is. ]K*r hcacl per week, 
on <*omlitioiis recoTiuneiidod by the secretary of state, with a limited 
jtower over the contrihulion of parents. In e<'rtain ca.se.s of imn- 
^■onI}dianc.e with an attendanec order the child is sent to a day 
im I list rial ^-.hool rath<*.r than to an industrial school of the class 
deseribed above (31) .and 40 Viet. c. 70, s. 13). In large ('ities day 
indu.strial schools arc cahailated to bo of great service in de.aling 
with the <'l;i.s.s of poor neglected cldldrcu. The children are found 
to ho managed without much difhculty, and to rcspoml to any 
cf!(»rt.s made on their behalf ; they compare favourably %vith (thildreii 
kej>t for years in close coiiHiieinent, and arc often their .suiK'riors 
ill spirit and iutclligenen {*27th Report of iiispeetor). Another tle- 
.seription of certified schools luis .sprung up iu connexion with 
.school boar»ls, — “truant .scliools. " The few which at present aio 
esUbliahcd in London and .some large towii.s arc on the whole doing 
a good work. The iioeossary adaptation of certified indu.strial 
sehools to the school-board .sy.stem must necessitate tluj placing of 
all reformatory and imliistrial schools on a clcMier system of ola.ssi- 
tication. Crime must ho distinguished from |»auiK*iisni. However 
rriine may arise frmn neglect of parents, it is neitln^r de.siialdo nor 
fair to compel ns the price, of iKiverty chihlrcii niicoiivietcd ofenme. 
to associate with Juvenile delimpieiits even. after the punishment 
of crime has eeastul. On the other hand, the actual inearce ration 
of boy.s atid girls in a jail should he avoided n.s far a.s po.s.sibIc. 

The. total number of sidiool.s umler Hovernmeut insjiection at 
the close of 1S83 w:w 200, viz., 61 reformatory and 130 industrial 
schools, of which last 7 w’ero sjiecially certitied as truant and 1*J 
as day industrial schools. The iiunihcr of children under detention 
ill 1883 ill reformatory schools in flreat Britain was 3657, at a total 
school e.xjK-ndituro of £123,122, of whieli £85,635 W'a.s pahl by the 
treasury, £6140 by parents, £23,183 by rate.s, and £4943 by sub- 
scriptions and legacies. In imlustrial schools the numVicr wa.s 
18,780 and the cx|>emlituvo £3.59,821, of which £176,733 w as paiil 
by the treasury, £17,596 by parents, £40,0,52 by rates, £65,542 by 
school hoards, and £42,129 by subscriptioiiK. The total admissions 
((‘xcludiug traii-sfera) to reformatory schools to the end of 1883 
amounted to 42,669, viz., 34,640 boys and 8029 girls. The total 
discharges (cxolmling transfers) were 36,111, viz., 29,235 boys and 
6876 girls. They were di.sposcd of ns follow'S : — 
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to the end of 1883 were 61,260, viz., 48,959 hoys and 12,301 girls. 
The total discharges (excluding transfers) were 42,412, viz., 33,877 
boys and 8535 girls. They were di.sj[KJse<l of a.s follows : 
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Jrehiv(L — Kefuriiiatory schools wm' •■st;ihli‘>hcd in Irffland in 
18.58, and ten years ;ifl«TW:ird;; w'l-rc mainly on their pre.sent 

f(»oting (Irish Kelbimatory Srhools Aft, JS6.S) ; whilst tlie estih- 
li.slniient and rcgululiou oi imlustrial schools wfn* provi<h'd for by 
the Industrial iSirlio<ils Aft Hrcland , Jsii.'i, f\(f tiding to Ireland, 
with certain iiiDdifieationM, the English A< t of 1806. The differ- 
ences between the. Acts ap]>licahle in hrlatid ami (Ireat Britain 
nd.ato cliiclly to minor malter.s. The. rule ri'ijiiiring a young olTcnder 
or a cliild to he .scuit to a .sfhool umli r lie. sane*, u ligious manage- 
ment Is much more rigid in Ireland than in llreat Ih ilain, and tlm 
Irish Act does not limit llio ]>owi r of .sending a chiM undi r ten 
to a reformatory school where the child has not been previously 
fh;V**P*d with an olfein’e punishable, with penal scivitude or im- 
pri.sonnicTit. 'fhe ])o\ver to contia..‘t with nian.agers for the recep- 
tion and niaintenam.-c of young olfenders is in geiieiMl vifsted in 
grand juries and in some town oonucils. The nninber r»f reforma- 
tory seluiols in ri'flaml at the close of 1883 9, viz., 5 for 

boys and 4 for girls, with 00/ boys and 192 girls. Of industrial 
schools there were 62, vi/.., 17 for Ikoys, 4 4 for girls, ami 1 for yonng 
lioys and girls, with a total of 24o9 Imys and 3759 girls/ 3’ho 
dis{MKsal on discharge follows llie liiw's given in the lablcH for Great 
Brimin. .Much the. larger ]>ro]KUtioii of girls in industrial schools 
ill Ireland, a.s miglit be anticipated, fjiid their suhsoqiient career in 
einployiiieiit or stu vic<‘, or are j>l.'iced out through friends. Kmi|^ra* 
tioii also is absolutely far larger (and ha.s bciui from the establish- 
ment of industrial schools) in the cast? of girls than of boys. Tha 
re|HU*tcd result.sof the training of girls discharged from reforniatoiy 
.scliools are very satisfactory, and among the 1523 girls disidiarged 
during llui three years 1880-82 ihero >va.“i only one conviction for 
crime during 1883. The total receipts for the maintenance of 
reformatory schools in 1883 were £28,116, of whieli £17,555 was 
contributed b}' the treasury vote, and £7920 from local rate.s. Tlio 
average cost per licjnl for maintenanco (including rent and di.s- 
po.s.al) wa.s £23, 9.s. for boy.s and £27, 2.s. 2d. for girls. For in- 
dustrial .schools the receipts ill 3883 >v(‘rc £126,820, of which tho 
tr«*asury contributed £77,259 and rales £27,930. Parciital cou- 
tribiition.s to reformatory -and industrial .si.li<*ola weiv- £1018. 

Stnte.'i , — The institutions in the United fStat4J.s and of 
other civilized countrii's, liaving tor their object or elforl the 
reclamalion of llio young, arc too closely c onnected witli the educa- 
tion of jMior and destitute chililrcn gi‘m?i:dlv b) allow of examination 
here, or of useful com ji.arisou with the reformatory and indirstrial 
schools of Gn'at Ihitain nmlcr state control. 

Ill 1882 a royal eoinnii.sriion wa.s Issued to iiiquiro into 
the inaiiagvineiit generally of all rortitieil refonnatories and 
indnstruil .schools in the United K ingdom. The eoinmiiysion, 
in the following year, suggested a simplification of tlui law 
and the removal of some anomalies and defects, including 
the vexed qne.stiou as to the treatment of boy.s and girls 
in relntioTi to imprisonment, and the. distinctions already ad- 
verted to. The commi.ssioners oxpies.scd their opinion that 
the.se schools were having a saintary elfect in reducing tho 
amount both of juvenile aiul of adult crime. Tho memor- 
anda of the earl of .Dalliousie and Lord Norton attached to 
tho Re/ffivi are worthy of sjiccial aftv'iition. (j. js. D.) 

HEFOIIMKII CHIMICHMS, the designation of those 
Protestant bodie.s w ho ado|»ted the tenets of Zwingli (and 
later of Calvin), as distinguished from tho.se of the TmtJiemn 
or Evangelical divines. Compare Pkksbyteuianism, Uk- 
FOEMATioN, uml Gkumany, vol. X. J). 469. 

REFORMED CHURCH TN AMERICA (Dutch), 
formerly tho Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, a reli- 
gions denomination which arose in Holland in the 16th 
century. See Ptt|i»BYT£RTANtSM, vol. xix. p. 698 sq, 
REHIACTION. See I 4 IGHT and Optics. 
REFBIQBS^TION/ See Ick and PaKSKByxD Food. 
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REGALIA, insignia of royalty used at the coronation 
of the sovereign and other great state ceremonials. The 
regalia of England were in very early tiniea deposited for 
security in some religions house dependent on the crown, 
most generally in the treasury of the Temple. The first 
mention of their being deposited in the Tower of London 
is in the reign of Henry Ilf., who on his return from 
France in 12:30 coinmandcd the bishop of Carlisle to 
replace the jex^^els in llio Tower as they had been In^fore. 
From his time down to the present the regalia (with the 
exception of the ancient crown of Edw’ard the Confessor, 
long retained in We^stminster Abbey) have been generally in 
the Tower under the care of a keeper, but both Henry III. 
and several of liis successors, when in money ditticultie.s, 
had recourse to the expedient of i)awning the crown 
jewels to raise a loan. Originally the keeper was ai)pointed 
by letters ],)atent at a stated salary of .£50 per annum, 
which was so largely increased l;»y perquisites that in the 
time of Henry Vlll. it amounted to about X 1.500. The 
office had attached to it important i)riviloges, and was 
frequently held by {)ersons of distinction. At tlie JlestorH' 
tion many of the perquisites were abolished, and since 
that period the duties havcj been merged in those of the 
lord chamberlain, wlio ap[)oints a person to liave charge of 
the regalia in the Tower. To make up for the decrease in 
the perquisites of the office, the regalia were first in the 
reign of Charles If. allowed to be exhibited in public, 
the profits accruing being given to the person ap]»ointed 
by the lord chamberlain to have <^liiirge of the regalia. 
They were originally kept in a small building in the south 
side of the White Tower, till the reign of Charles I., when 
they were transferred to a strong chamber in the Martin 
Tower, afterwards called the Jewel Tower, Tinring the 
Civil War they were nearly all carried off by the Puritans 
and destroyed, and in 1671 an attempt made to steal the 
new regalia by Colonel Llood ( 7 . 1 ^) was rujarly successful. 
During the fire of 1841 they were removed for safety to 
the house of the governor, and afterwards a new room 
within the Wakefield Tower was constructed for their 
reception. The regalia now contained in this room include* 
St Edward’s crown, made for the coronation of Charles II. 
to replace the one broken up and sold during the Civil 
War ; the now state crown made for the coronation of 
Queen Victoria ; the prince of Wales’s crown ; the queen 
consort’s crown ; the (]ueen’s diadem or circlet of gold made 
for the coronation of Marie d’Este, consort of James 11. ; 
St Edward’s staff of beaten gold ; the royal sceptre or 
sceptre with the cross ; the rod of equity or scej)tre with 
the dove ; the queen’s sceptre with the cross ; the queen’s 
ivory, sceptre, made for Marie d’Este ; an ancient sceptre 
supposed to have been made for Queen Mary, consort of 
William III. ; tl^j^ orb; the queen’s orl) ; the Koh-i-Noor 
diamond ; Iho sword of mer<*y or curtana ; the sword of : 
justice ; the arinilUe or coronation bracelets ; the royal \ 
spurs ; the ampulla for the holy oil ; tlie gold coronation { 
spoon (supposed to bo the only relic of the ancient regsilia 
now remaining) ; the golden salt cellar ; the baptismal 
font ; and the silver wine fountain presented to Charles 
If. by the corporation of Plymouth. 

The regalia of Scotland, of whicli there is a very conqdete nocount 
in Papers rrlaHve to fJi-e Ilcqal’ia of Scotland ptil)]iKhe<l hy the 
Baimatyno Club (1829), consist of the crown, the sceptre, anil the 
sword of state. The ancient regalia were cArriod off or destroyed 
by Kdward I. of England in 1290, and Robert Bruce was crowned 
at Bcone with a tenijn^rary crowiilet, wliich also shortly aftcjwanls 
fell into the hands of the KiigliHli, The present crown, from the 
character of a portion of its workm.'tnship, U Mnpi>osed to be that 
made by tbs orders of Robert Biuco ainl iirst used at the coronation i 

David 11. In 1329. Two concentric circles were added to it in 1 
the reign of James V., sunnounted at the point of Intorsectioii with 
a mound of gold enamelled nhd a Isrge croes pap^, upon which 
sre thfi'chfinicterB J. R. V. The sceptns was made in the reigh of 


James V., and the sword of state was presented to King Janies 1 V. 
in 1507 hy Pojie Julius II. When Cromwell invaded Scotland the 
regalia were removed for greater security by the earl marisclial 
from the crown room in Edinburgh Castle to liis castle of Dunnottar, 
one of the strongest forti-eases in Scotland. During its siege by 
Cromwell they wen? carrictl from it by a stratagem devised by the 
wife of the govi-.rnor and the wife of tlie niini.ster of Kinticlf, and 
buried under tlie flagstones in Kinncff* church, where they remained 
till the Restoration. From the Rcstonition till the iJnion they 
were deposited in the crow’ii room of ICdinhurgh Castle. After the 
I IJnion they lay locked in a che-st until 1818, w’hcn they were first 
publicly exhibited. See also the articles (Yjronation, Crown, 
and SoKi*'j itJ2. 

RECIKNSBURO. See Ratisbon. 

ItEflENT. ’I’ho position of a regent as an administrator 
of the realm during the minority or incapacity of the king 
is one unknown to the common law, “ In judgment of law 
the king, as king, cannot be said to bo a minor, for wLcn 
tlie royal body politic of the king doth meet with tlie 
j natural c.ai)acity in one i>erson the wliole body fthall have 
I the quality of the royal jiolitic, which is the greater anil 
I more worthy and wherein is no minority. For vnajun 
eontinef in se minus (C/oko njHin Littleton, 43a). For 
reasons of necessity a regency, howeviir anomalous it may 
be in strict law, has frequently been constituted both in 
Englaml ^and Scotland. There are fifteen instances in 
English history, the earliest of which is llio ajipointment 
of tlie earl of I'cni broke? witli the assent of the loyal barons 
on the accession of Henry JIT. Whether or not the 
sanction of |>arliament is neces.sary for the a.pj>r>intment is 
a question wJiicli has been much discussed. Ijord Coke 
recommends that the office should depend on the will of 
parliament {Inst,^ vol. iv. p. 58), and it is certain that in 
modern times provision for a regency has aU\'ays bcim 
made by Act of Parliament. In Scotland the appointment 
of regents was always either by the assent of a councdl or of 
parliament. Thus in 1315 the earl of Moray was appointed 
regent by llobert I. in a council. At a latcjr period 
apixiintmeiit by .statute was the universal form. Thus l>y 
1542 c. 1 the earl of Arran was declared regent during 
the minority of Mary. By 1567 c. I the ai>poiiitmcnt by 
Mary of the earl of Moray as regent was confirmed. As 
late as 1704 c. 3 provision was made for a regency after 
the death of Anne. The earliest regency in England resting 
upon an express statute w'as that created by 28 Hen, VI II. 
c. 17, under which the king appointed his executors to 
exercise the authority of the crown till the successor to 
the crown should attain the ago of eighteen if a mole or 
sixteen if a female. They delegated their rights to tho 
protector Somerset, witli the assent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal. No other example of a statutory provi- 
sion for a regency; occurs till 1751, In that year the 
Act of 24 Geo. II. c. 24 constituted, the princess dow^ager 
of Wales regent of the kingdom in cose the crown should 
descend to any of her children before such child attained 
tho age of eighteen. A council called the council of 
regency was appointed to assist the princess. A prescribed 
oath was to be taken by the regent and members of the 
council. Their consent was necessary for the marriage of 
a successor to the crown during minority. It was declared 
to be unlawful for the regent to make war or peace, or 
ratify any treaty witli any foreign i>ow'er, or prorogue, 
adjourn, or dissolve any parliament without the consent of 
the majority of tho council of regency, or give her assent 
to any bill for repealing or varying the Act of Settlement, 
tho Act of Uniformity, or the Act of the Scottish parlia- 
ment for securing the IVotestant religion and Presbyterian 
church government in Scotland (1707 c. 6). The lost 
is an invariable provision, and occurs in all subsequent 
Regency Acts. The reign of George III. affords es^inpies 
of provision for a regency during both "infamy aiid 
incapacity of a king. The Act of 11 GcMSiir V 
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in the king power to appoint a regent under the sign 
manual^ euch regent to be one of certain named members 
of the royal family. The remaining provisions closely 
followed those of the Act of (George II. In 1788 the 
insanity of the king led to the introduction of a Regency 
Bill. In the course of the debate in the House of Lords 
the duke of York disclaimed on behalf of the prince of 
Wales any right to assume the regency without the consent 
of parliament. The necessity for the authority of parlia- 
ment in the particular circumstances was much discussed, 
as a reference to the parliaineiilary history of the time will 
show. Owing to the king’s recovery tlie bill ultimately 
drop|ied. On a return of the malady in 1810 the Act of 
f)! Geo. HI. c. 1 was pa.ssed, appointing the prince of 
Wales regent during the king’s incapacity. The royal 
assent was given by commission authorized by resolution 
of both Houses. By this Act no council of regency was 
ap|>ointcd. There was no r(^strictioii on the regent’s 
authority over treaties, peace and war, or parliament, a.H in 
tlie previous Acts, but bis power of granting peerages, 
ottices, and pensions was limited. At the accession of 
William fV. the duchess of Kent Avas, by 1 Will. IV. c. 2, 
appointed regent, if necessary, until the Princess V'ictoria 
should attain the ago of eighteen. ISTo council of regency 
was appointed. By 1 Viet. c. 72 lords justices were nomin- 
ated as a kind of regency council without a regent in case 
tlie successor to the crown should be out of the realm at 
the queen’s death. They were restricted from granting 
pcc'ragcs, and from dissolving parliament without directions 
from the .successor. ’I’he ia.st Regency Act was passe<l 
after the marriage of the queen. By 3 4 Viet. c. 52 
Prince Albert was appoirileil regent in ca.so any of the 
queen’s children should .succeed to the crown under the 
age of eighteen. The only restraint on his authority was 
the usual prohibition to assent to any bill repealing the 
Act of Settlement, tkc. By 10 Geo, IV. c, 7 the oftjce of 
regent of the United Kingdom cannot be held by a Roman 
Catholic. A similar disability is imposed in most, if not 
all, Regency Acts. 

REGGIO DI CALABRIA, a city of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of its own name, formerly Calabria Ulterioro Prinia, 
is admirably situated on the Strait of Messina some miles 
farther south than the city of Messina on the other .side. 
It is the terminus of the railway round the south-east 
coast from Bari ; a scheme for a line along the Avest coast 
to Naples received legislative sanction in 1879. The 
luxuriant gardens and orchards of Reggio have been cele- 
brated for centiirie.s, and the climate is so warm that even 
the date-palm occasionally ri[)eiis its fruit. The old city 
Avas in great part destroyed by the earthquake of 1783, and 
it is now buUt on a regular plan, with broad streets run- 
ning north and south and cross streets climbing the hill 
from the seaside. Besides the cathedral (rebuilt since the 
earthquake), the principal edifices arc the chamber of com- 
merce, the neAV coinizio agrario, the castle on the height, 
the Renaissance Palazzo Musitano Guerrera, and the 
Gothic Villa Leo. Local manufactures are es.sences, 
scented waters, silks, and by.s.sus gloves, caps, and shoes. 
Extensive improvements have since 1870 been made on 
the port of Reggio both by the municipality and the 
Government; in 1883 787 vessels (209,717 tons) entered 
and 713 (207,179) cleared. Oil, lemons, and similar fruit.s, 
essences, silk, and grain are the staple exp>ortB. The 
population of Reggio was, in 1881, 23,853 in the city, or 
including the various suburban villages — Sbarro (3G22), 
Santa Catarina (1147X 4cc.— 35,437, and in the commune 
89,396. 

' A :ool 9 ny, minly Cbsleidif^^ partly of Mesneniana from the 
. Polopohnosos, iisttled at Bhegi^ 8th century b.c. 

Abbot 494 Ab* AnAdlifUiy^ a ^ the Btaseniau party, mada 
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himself master both of Regiiuu and Zanclo (Messina), lu 427 it 
joined the Athenians a^inst Syracuse, but in 415 it romaiued 
neutral. An attack which it hiaiic on Dionysius of Syrauuse 
in 391? was tlio beginning of a great struggle wliioh in 387 re- 
suUeil in its coinploto destruction and the dispei-sion of its in- 
liabitants us slaves. Kestored by tlio yoiingt^r Dioiiysiu.s under 
ihc name of Phn-bias, the colony soon re»*overed its piosperity 
nod resutnml its original designation. In 280, when PvitIhih in- 
A'aded Italy, tlio Kegines admitted witJiin their walls a Kornan 
garrisnn of Catnpaiiiaii troo[>s ; these iiienreliai'ies revolted, 
massacred the male citizens, and held [losse.ssioii of the city till 
ill 270 they were hcsicgotl and destroy ctl by tlio Roman ron.siil 
Genucius. Though one of the e.ities promised by the triumvirs 
to the veterans, ivegiuiii escaped through tlio favour of Oetavius 
(hence Regiuin Juliiuii). Ahirie (410 A.D. ), 'rotil.a (f»49), and 
Robert i^uiseard (IDtJO) all occupied the city. It Was at Koggio 
that Joseidi Hoimparte reci-ivcd the title of king of the Two SieilieM. 
In 1800 tiic Bourbon garristui siii rcndcreil to the Gurihaldians. 

REGGIO NEJ.L’ EMILIA, a city and ci)i6copal .sco of 
Italy, in the ]>roviace of Reggio iieU’ Emilia (up till 
18.59 part of the dueby of Modena), is situateil on the 
line of the old Via yEmilia, 17 miles by rail south-east of 
Parma. It is a large, well-built, and tlonrishing jdace 
with a population in 1881 of 18,G31 (coininujie 5G,031) 
wdtliin the circuit of ibs walls. Among the points of 
principal interest are the Piazza Maggiore, with the statue 
of ill e river Crostolo ; the cathedral, v^diieh wa.s founded in 
857 A.i>. but ilates mainly from the 15tli century ; the co- 
cathodral basilica of 8an Ih*ospero, wdtb its .six old Lom- 
bard lions in front ; the ]iublii; library, AvhicJi contains the 
published and unpublished works of »Spallanzaiii ; the 
museum, iu which are ]»reserved the .same naturalist s 
collections ; the large niunitrii>al theatre, famous for its 
operas throughout Italy; and the manici[ial “ palace,’^ with 
the statue of Caudlius Metelliis. In the neighbourhood 
of the city there is an extensive model lunatic asylum as 
well a.s a large poorhou.se. ’riie house iu which Ariosto 
wa.s born in the Otirso della Ghiara is now municipal 
liroperty. I [or.se race.s are held at Reggio every year. 

Uegium Lepidi or Regiuin Lepidium was ]U(»h:ihly founded by 
iKinilius Lepitlu.s at the time of the cuiiHtnict.ion of tho iEinilian 
Way. It was during tho Koinan peiifid a nourishing niunieipiuin, 
but never lusenme a colony ; (unl. though the name is frei|iioutly 
inentioned in the course of tho civil w.ar, it i.s associated with no 
event inoro inUTCsting Mian tlio iissassi nation of JM. Brntiis, tho 
hither of Ca-sar’s friend and foe. Tho bishopric dates from 450 a. i». 
Under the bom I kihIs tlie (own was tho .scat of dukes and conn tji ; in 
the 12th and 13th ccnturii‘s it formed n nourishing republic, hiish-d 
ill surrounding itself wil li ivalls (120l>\ controlling the ( j-ostolo 
and constructing ii.avigahlo canril.s to tlie Po, coining nimicy of its 
own, and establishing prosperous sehruds. Alxiut 1290 it first piiHStsl 
into tho hand.s of Ohizzo d’Estc, and the authority of tho same 
family was after many vicissitmic.s more formally recognized in 
1409. Ill the contest for liberty which began in J796 uiid closed 
with iinnexatiori to Piedmont in 18.59 Reggio took vigorous part. 
Be.sidos .Ariosto, the city has given birth to *Se.echi the astronomer 
and Prosjwro (3eint;;iti tho sculptor ; aiul tho poet Hoiardo was 
governor of Reggio for many years before his death in 1 494. 

REGIOMONTANUS (1436-1476). The real name of 
this astronomer was Johann .MCller, but fr(»m lii.s birth- 
place, Kdnigsberg, a small town in Ih*ancoiiia, he called 
himself JoH. ok Montereoio. TIuj name Rcgioinoiitanus 
occur for the first time on the title page of Ids pub- 

ILshod in 1544, but ho has since beduiie best known by it. 
He was born in June 1436 and bocauni the pii])il of Purbacli 
at tho university of Vienna, and jointly with him endea- 
voured, with .such imperfect instruments as they could 
construct, to test tlie acciiwicy of the Alphousine tables 
of the motions of the planets. After Purbach's death 
Regiomontanus finished and published his Epitome m 
rtolemdd Ahnuf/estUTfij but, having in tho meantime become 
acquainted with Cardinal Bessarion, who was anxious to 
s(>read tho knowledge of the Greek literature among the 
Western nations, he proceeded with him to Italy in 1462, 
and for the following eight years devoted a great deal of 
t^e to tho study of the Greek language and to collating 
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Greek manuscripts. He returned from Italy in 1471 and 
settled at Nuremberg, at that time one of the chief centres 
of Geriuau industry and literary life. Hero he became 
associated with Bernhard Walther (1430-1504), a wealthy 
patrician and an enthitsiastic astronomer. An observatory 
was erected, and the finest instruments the skilful artisans 
of Nuremberg could make were regularly used by the two 
friends for observing the heavens. Clocks driven by 
weights here used for the first time for scientific 

purposes, the infiiience of refraction in altering the 
apparent places of the stars betU^r appreciaUKl, Venus 
substituted for the moon as a connecting link between 
observations of the sun and of stars, and other improve- 
ments introduced in jiractical astronomy. llegit>inontaim.s 
also puV.)lished a number of calendars and epherncrides, 
which induced Pope Sixtus IV. to summon him to lb»me 
to assist in reforming the confused calendar. He died 
very shortly after his arrival in Home, July 6, 147fi. 

In 1464 llcgi<»montanu8 finisluid a work on trigononmlry, which 
Bcienco had inado couaidcvablc y^rogresa aniuiig the Arabians but 
had to bo roiii veil ted in EiiroiM!. The work was, however, Jievia* 
printed till 1533 {De TriainjuU^ libri quinque), probably bccdiiso 
the author, after iiitn>«lncing the use of taiigetit.s, lia<l wished 1o 
re* write his* book, but was prevented from doing so by his early 
death. In his Tahulm DirccUonum ( N iircmborg, 1475) there is 
a table of tangents {tabula fecumla-). Ills instriinients and obser- 
vations at Niiroinborg arc described in a posthuinoiis work, — Scripta 
mafJuimtth'ra Joh. Ji/yioinontani (Nuremberg, 1544). 
The ephemeride.i and calendars were piiblisluxl partly in German 
(Afaqister Jofuinn von Kuintperhl h ie.utschcr Kalcnder\ partly in 
I^tin {ICpheimridcs Aatronomierny Nuremberg, 1473 or 1475, for 
tho years 1476- 1506 ; Kalcndariwhi Novum , Nuroniborg 1474, re- 
issued many times and tmnslatc'd into German and Ituliaii). The 
German geographer ATartin Tkliem made these calendars known 
among the Spanish and Portuguese navigators, and they became 
of the greatest iTiiporlaiicc in guiding Columbus, Diaz, Vasco da 
Gama, and many others over tlie trackle.ss oce^n. The life of 
Regiomontanus was written by Gassendi (The Hague, 1654) ; 
among modorii works see JicyUm-onUiJiHS, cin geistiger Vorldufcr 
des Vopernictc3t by Zfugler (Dresden, 1874), IHo Vorgeachir.hU dvr 
QregorianisfJi-vn KaUtuivrrcforin^ by Kalteiibrunner (Vienna, 1876), 
and Rudolph Wolfs Gtstchichie dcr AstronomU (Munich, 1877). 

REGISTRATION. In all syatema of law the registra* 
tioa of certain legal fact^ has been regarded as necessary, 
chiefly for the purpose of ensuring publicity and simplify- 
ing evidence. Registers, when made in performance of a 
public duty, are as a general rule admissible in evidence 
merely on the production from the proper custody of the 
registers themselves or (in mo.st cases) of examined or cer- 
tified copies. The extent to which registration is carried 
varies very much in diflerent countries. For obvious 
reiusons judicial decisions arc registered in all countries 
alike. In other matters no general rule can be laid dowm, 
except perhapfc that on the whole registration is not as 
fully enforced in the United Kingdom and the United 
States as in Continental states. The most important uses 
of registration occur in the case of judicial proceedings, 
land, ships, bills of sale, births, inarriage^s, and deaths, 
cx)m panics, friendly and other societies, newspapers, copy- 
rights, patents, dcsign.s, trade marks, and professions and 
occupations. The registration of qualified voters in par- 
liamentary elections in the United Kingdom is treated in 
a separate section below. 

Judicial Proceedings. --An England registrars arc attaclied to the 
privy cuuuoil, the Supremo Court, uiid the county courts. In the 
Queon’s llonch Division (except in its bankruptcy jurisdiction) tho 
tluty of registrars is performed by the masters, li^idea exercising 
limited judicial authority, registrars ore rosixinsible for tho drawing 
up and recording of vanous sta^ros of the proceodinga fl^>m the 
petition, writ, or plaint to tho nnal decision.^ AViih them are 
tiled atfidavits, depositions, ]>leadings, &c., when such filing is 


^ Tho antiquity of registration of this kind l.'i proved by the age of 
the RegUtrum Broviumy or register of writs, called by Lord Coke a 
most ancient book of the Common Law ” (Ckdm upon 169aX 


necessary. The dilTercnce between filing and registration is that 
the documents filed are filed without alteration, while only an 
epitome is usually registered. The Jiulicaturo Act, 1873, created 
district registries in the chief towns, tho vlistrict registrar having an 
authority similar to that of a registrar of the Supn^me Court. In 
tho Admiralty Division cases of account luc usually referred to the 
registrar and merchants. The rcgistr.ation* in the central o/Bco of 
Abo snjwcnie court of judgments alleeting lands, writs of execution, 
ivcognizances, and liten 2^cntlc7UM in England, and the registration 
in 8cotl;iijd of abbreviates of adjudications and of inhibitions, are 
govtirned by special Jegislatiori. All the.se anj among tlie incum- 
brances for which .si'.-ireh is made on investigating a title. Their 
satisfaction and discharge is also registereiL The Conveyancing 
Act, lv*<S2, provides for a ecrtibcate by tho proper oHieer of tho 
cxistenoo or uon-existence of entries of judgincrit.s, deeds, and €>thcr 
matters or documents made in the central office. The (certificate is 
conelusiv**. in favour of a purchaser. Decisions of eriininal courts 
jire said to be rcctonlcd, not registered, except in the v.aav. of courts 
of summary jurisdiction, in which, by the Sunjiuary Juri.s<liction 
Act, 1870, a register of convictions is kept. Prtibales of wills and 
letters of administration, which arc really judicial decisions, are 
registered iii the principal or district registries of tlie Pi‘obate 
Division. In Scotlanil registration is used for giving ;i summury 
remedy on obligations without action by means of the fiction of a 
judicial decision having been given €*.stablishiug tlie obligation. 
A clause of registration is introduced in deeds importing obliga- 
tion. The various registers available for this kind (jf registraton 
will he found in Wat.*;on, Lau* Diet., .s.v. “ Registnition.” 

Laml. — Registration in its relation to land is cither of title or of 
assurances. A register of title b(?ars on tho face of it tlie name and 
description of a plot of land with more or leH.s particularity^, tlio 
name of tho owner, and the trharges and casements to which the laud 
is subject. No one can go behind the entry exce.jd in c.asc of fraud. 
A register of assurances or deetLs contains only a copy of doeiimeiiLs 
alleeting title, or n memorial or other epitomci of sneli docti incuts, 
without any authentication of tho title as such. Tims a register 
of title would show that A was owner subject to a mortgage to li, 
and the purcliascr would piirclia.so such a title. A register of 
as.Hurancc8 would show in the same circnimstances that a con vey^aneo 
had boon made to A, and that siibsciiiiently A liad moi tgagcMl to H, 
but the purchaser would have to make sure for himself that A ami 
B had tho right to convey and mortgage. It will bo obvious that 
the. object of registration of deeds is quite diflerout from that of 
registration of title. Tho former aims at facilitating tho searah 
for incumbran(;cs, the latter at abolishing search by making it 
unuecessary. The recjuiMitcs of a registry of title are thus stated 
by Sir H. Alainc (Early Law anti Cmstomy 353) ; — 

**Tho land rogiDtrlcn wliicli havn the hlKhent commendation from Judicial 
writers are those of certain sinnll Teutonic eominunities, 9.g., the state of llcsse- 
Dariiiatadt and the .Swiss canton of /iirlch. 1 cun here ^Ive but u brief desert|i- 
t4on of the inechHiiisin. Ttic land id the commuulty is divided Into « number of 
eircumscrl)>tions of no great area. For each of those h central otfice is cstahltHhi'd, 
with a stuff of functioiiartcs wlio aro to some extent exix^ns, and at each otflre n 
rcidKter Is opened in which separate portions or groups of pages are upiuopiiated 
to separate masses of land . . . W'hcn the rci^sier has once been openiHl, thu 
lcf?al history of every parcel of every area is thenceforward recorded in it, and 
every transfer or niorlgaKe must be rcKlstcred in it, under pain of invalidity. 
Whether a person wishing to sell ur inorticAge has tho rl>tht to do so, it is the 
business of thn sLafT of experts to ascertain. It is absolutely CHaentlui to the 
system tliat the register sJiouJd bo cosily accessible, and the formalities of 
registration simple and cheap." 

It will appear on referring to Kkal Estatk that before the 
Conquest publicity of transfer was secured by a system of reejord 
ill the ghire-book or church-book. After tho Conquest this pub- 
licity, continued for a time in tho Domesday survey, from various 
causes gradually gave ivay to that secrecy of transfer which is now 
one of the peculiar features of English law. Publicity Ava.s to a 
certain extent secured by the court rolls in the case of -copyhold 
lauds, by the local statutes mentioned below, and by tho Act 
enfor(?iJig tho registration of rent chargers and annuities charged on 
land (18 Viet. c. 15). There was a tendency in tho same direction 
in those statute.^ ivliich made tho enrolment of deeds necessary for 
their validity. Such are the Statute of Knrolmeuts, 27 Henry VlII. 
c. 16, tho Mortmain Act, 9 Goo. II. c. 36, the Fines and Recoveries 
Act, 3 & 4 AVill. IV. c. 74, under ivhich an estate tail may be barred 
by ku enrolled deed, and Acts affecting Queen Anne’s Bounty, 1 
Geo. T., st. 2, c, 10, and tho Charity OomuiisBioners, 18 k 19 Viet, 
c. 124. No general registry has os yet been established in England, 
though many attempts liave liocn made in that direction. The 
question was debated as far back as the Long ParUament. General 
Ludlow mentions thn charac.teristic incident "that upon the debate 
of * registering deeds in eacdi county for want of wmich, within a 
crortain time fixed after the sale, such sales iJiould be void, and, 
being so regarded, that lands should not be snlnect to any incum- 
brance,’ this ivord incumbrance was so mansged Huit it . took lip 
three montlis* time before it could be ascertained bv com* 
mittoe” (Memoim, L 436). In the re^ of C^sHes. 1 l ajnggietl^ 
of deeds was established for the Bedfei^liiivei by 15 4^^ XL 
Ini the teign Aime registries of deede and iii^ 
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for the county of Middlesex (7 Anne c. 20), for the West Riding 
of Vorkfihire (2 & 8 Anne o. 4), and for the Kust Riding and 
Kingston upon -Hull (6 Anne c. 35). Similar provisions wei-o not 
applied to tne North Riding until 8 Oeo. IL c. C. The Y ovkshirc 
Acts worq coiisotidatod and amended by the Yorkshire Kegistrit-s 
Act, 1884. “ Under these Acts, ail deeds are to bo ad judgril 

fraudulent ami void against any HubstM|uont i»urcha8er t»r mort- 
gagee for valuable consideration, unless a memorial of snob deeds 
ho duly registered before tlic registering of the memorial of the 
deed under whicli such subsequent piirchnser or morigageo shall 
claim” (Williams, Kcal pt. i. ch. x. ). Priority thus 

depends upon the date of registration. The Acts do not i^xfeiid to 
copylioldM, to leaseholds for a ternt not exceeding twen ty -on o 3'ea rs, 
or to chambers in an Tnii of t\)urt. 'I’he lull operation of the 
Registry Ar^ts has been to a cei tain extent a(feete«l b^' llie doctrines 
of equity that aii equitable mortgage by deposit of deeds is valid 
without registration, and that noticti of a prior unregistered deed 
is within limits equivalent to n'gistratiou. “It shall only be in 
e.astis wlierc the notice is so edcarly proved as tt> make it fraudu- 
lent ill the piirchascir to take ami register a convejMiieo in yuc- 
judice to tlie known title of another that we will snlfer the registered 
deed to bo alFocted ” (Sir William Grant in W^^att v, Ikirwtdl, 
19 Yesey’s Reports, 438). On this subject the Vorkshire Registries 
Act, 1SS4, juovidcs by § 14 that ‘*all priorities given by this Act 
shall liavo fullcll'ect in all cases except in cases of actual fraud, and 
all persons claiming UaTeunder any legal or equitable interests 
shall be entitled to coirespoiidiiig ynimities, and no such y>erson 
shall lose any such priority merely in consequence of his having been 
affeetc'l with actual or ej)n.structive notice, exeejdin cases of Hctinil 
fraud.” The A<;t y»rovides for an oflicial search of the same natniv. 
as that intro<luccd by the Convo3'aiiciiig Act, 1882, and for the 
entry of a caveat against registration 113’' any person intereslcd. 
Passing to general registration, a g*-iieral registry of deeds was 
recomnifuulcd by the real property coiiiiuissioiiers in 1830. The 
ic*3\al eomiiiissioii of 1851 reported in 1857 in favoiu’ of general 
registralioii <»f title. In pursuance of this report the hand 
lh.‘gisti'y Act, ISG'2 (*‘Lord Westbiuy's Act”), was passed. It 
j»rovivled for tlio optional r<Jgist ration of siieli titles to frecliobU 
and leaschobls in freeholds as a court of equity siiould Indd to be 
iiiarketal.de. 1 1 was of little i mportance i n practice on accoun t of it.s 

making a marketable title (/.<?., such a title as the court would 
coiiqiel an unwilling purchaser to accept) and a dcfmttioii of 
boundaries uccc.ssary, and of its not giving an indefeasible title in 
olfcct, though it does so in name, uiilLl there had been dealing with 
the land for valuable consideration subsequent to regislratioii. 
The Act is still law as to titles registered under it and not re- 
registered under tlie Act of 1875. On the same day ns the Land 
Registry Act wa.s yiiussed tlie Declaration of Title Act, 1882, under 
which yiowor is given to any ]>erson entitled to ajiply for the 
rtJgistration of an indefeasible title under tlie T^and Registry Actio 
apply to the ( ’ourt of Chancery for a declaration of title, and the 
court, on proof of a niarketabJo title, is to issue a certilicate of title 
under the seal of tlio court. The laiml Registry Act was con- 
demned by tbo report of a royal commission iu 1870. In 1875 
some of the rocommendation.s of the commission were adoyjtcd in 
tlio Laud Transfer Act, 1875 (“Lord Cairns's Act”), the latest 
general ouactmeiit on the subject, llio Act of 1875 allows the 
optional registration of a title leas tlian marketable, and the land 
ccrtilicatc delivered to the yiroprictor is to state whether his title 
be absolute, qualified, or possessory. Two or more yiersons may l>o 
rogi.stenul as joint proprietors. No notico of any trust is to appear 
on the register. To be registered land must be either freehold or 
leasehold for au unexjiired of at least twenty-one 3'cars. 

Land in Middlesex or Yorkshire registered under the Act cea.ses to 
be within the jurisdiction of the local registries. A caution against 
registration ' may be lodged by an3' person intercstcMl. The Act 
established an office of land registry under n njgi.strar appointed by 
the lord chancellor. There wriw also a power of creating distiict 
vegiatnes, if necessary. The Act, like its prodcce.ssor, lias been 
very little used. A compulsory system of registration of title iu 
England has been so universally recognbeed as expedient that its 
adoption can only bo a question of time. The chief di(ricultie.s in 
the way of a I'eforui aixs the objection of the landowners to pub- 
licity of transactions in land, the expense, greater than in other 
coun^ea or in the colonics, arising from the complexity of the 
English law of real property, and, not least, the conservative 
instincts of the le^l profession. One effect of re^stration will 
be to much diminish the importance of the legal doctrines of 
rossEfistoN and Limitation (j.u). “It is a grave question 
whether Uie establishment of titles by long possession is consisttmt 
with a complete and efficient system of registration. In Scotland, 
whore there is ouch a system, tliere is nothing answering to our 
Statute of Idmitatipns as regards land” (Pollock, JjcmdLaioa^ 169 ).^ 

^ ^ ' ("'Hi cf tbe Aot of ioTS la fact provides a title to any lend adverse to 
or lti .dero09|t|on of the tl^ of the registered nroprleSSr ■hall not be aeqnlred by 
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Another effect will be the recurrence to tlie priinitivo legal con- 
ception of the transfer of land as a matter of public notoj ictN'. In 
Ireland a registry of assiinuioes wa.s established 1)3' 6 Anne e. 2 (Ir. ). 
23 & 29 Viet. 0 . 88 ciuislitutrs a limited registry of title in the 
recoid of title to land wJiich has been the subjcc;t of eonvovane*? or 
deelariLlkMi ]>v' Mic l.auded Estatc.s Court. In Scotland the jiKiseut 
Hystt-m of regislrati*>n of a.s-iuranre.s has existed .since tlio rcigii of 
Jaiiii:.s VT. The Aet IG17 c. 1(5 civ.iled a public register for 
ivgii,ti iifig witliiu tluv.c score tlays insfrumeuts of sasine as well as 
reversions and otlo r writs aHV:' tiiig licritublc propertv'. 'I'he .Set 
establislied a genenil n-gisier of sasines at Kainburgh and local 
register.^. Tlie hitler weiv, aliolislied by 31 & 32 Viet. <•. (U. 
J^toderii^Aets eomiiicni iiig in ]S45 rnid cousolid.ited in 1808 by 31 
^ .Viet. e. liM ili pciise. witli sasine and the instniineiit 
ol sasiiicy 'fho rccurdiiig of a c.uiveyanci; with a warrant of 
jegisiration iii'lorseil now •■oust iiuti-s infeftnieuL. Either the 
whole or part of a deed may be r. 'ji.sti n-d. rrobalive leases of 
thirty-one or more years msy bt ngi-t* n d under 20 A. 21 Viet, 
o. 26. As to ciitiiils see F.N'i.Mr.. Writs allei tiug hind licbl in 
burgage before 1874 must lie rigist«ied iu ll.e burgh r«*gi.stcr 
of sasines (37 A 3S \ iet. e. 91, § 2;»). 'I’lu* lni«l <-l.. ik register's 
fluties under the Aet of 1(J17 w.ie liaiisfiuiLd (•» the di puty elerk 
register by 42 A 43 Viet. e. 44 ;see Wafsiui, /.'/(/• Ulrt., s.cr. “ Deeds,” 
“ Registration”). In nio.-^t of the liritish e«ih)nie.s 1 nid registration 
of .some kind exist.s. 'flu* Imliati Registration Aet, Isiui, steers a 
middle CO ur.so between compulsory and ojitiomd legist rriiion. The 
registration of .some assiiranees is coiupnlsorv, of otbei i optional. 
In Australia a system of eoinjuihsory registration of title was 
introjdueed by 'Sir R. K. Tuneiis, and, after baviiig be»*n lirst 
Atlopted 1)3' the legislature of South Australia in has boeii 

generally ap}>Ue(i by the otlujr Australian colonies .sinec tlial time. 
0 iider the South Australian Aet a < #ntilk'ale of title is cancelled ami 
regranteil on ti:iusb*r. lijslnnue.nis aro not elleetual until regi.stju- 
tion and iritlorscment aieording to statutory foims. Mortgages 
li.avo prioiity a<‘eoi«ling to the ilate of legistratiori, irre.speetive of 
notice. The registrar may ilcmaiid the di.jiosit of a iu.a}». In th« 
United States registration of assurances is universal, but registration 
of title* i.s not si> geiieially ado[ded. At the date of writing, a bill 
for the eoinpulsoiy irgislration of title i.s b<‘h»iv the New York 
legislature. Eor the purpose of dealing with jiuhlic lunda of the 
United States a register of tJie land olfioe is appointed in eaeli land 
district. Returns from eaeli land otlicc are made to tlie general 
land oflicc. 

Ships . — Tlio registration of ships in the Rrilhsh empiric (other 
than iishiiig boats, the registration of wliich is governe<l by special 
legislation) now depends U)>oii the Merchant sinp])ing Acts. The 
reghster is open only to llritish shi|»s, and not more than sixtv'-four 
persons cran ho registered as owners of any ship. One legisterod 
owner may', liowever, repre.sent l.lio beiutlieial title of any number 
of persons. No notiee of a trust can be enteriMl on tlie, regi.ster. 
Mong.'igt?H must be registcied in the statutory f*.»rin iu orrler to be 
good against registereil tr!iiisfen:e.s and inorrgnger's. The registrar 
is generally' in the United Kingdom the principal ollieei* of triistoins 
for any port, abroad .such jicisou as may' be named by order in 
cuniiril. The Merchant Sliipj)iijg Act, 1851, establislied a “general 
register and record of seamen ” under a regi.strar-general of seamen. 
Thu Alercliaiit .Shipping Art, 1372, f-.xteiidcd l»otli the name and 
authority' of this olfieer. Sincu that Act he has been calbal the 
regi.stiTir-gcucral of shipping and st'ameti. Returns of shi]>piiig 
and seamen are transmitted to him by the local regi.strars. In tlio 
Uiiiteil States the regi.stratioii of .ships de^KUids upon a series of 
Acta of Congress beginning in 1792. Sou Uevined StAttutrs, g 4131. 
A rogi.Htcr of seamen i.s kept by the Hliipping comDjissionor (At.-t of 
7th june 1872, c. 322). 

Rills of Sale. — 15y the Bills of Sale. Acts, 1878 and 1882, every 
bill of .sale i.s to bo rej^isterud wdtliin seven clear days alter tins 
execution Ihcreof, or, if it is executed in any place out nf England, 
then witliiu »uve.a clear days after thu tiiuo at whi< h ir would in 
tliO ordinary course of post arrive in Knghirid if }>o.'li i| iiuim?diiitely 
after execution. A bill must bo ro-registerod i vcry fiv«! v« ars, if 
still existing. Au aniilavit of the time of its e.vi-cuiion, o? its duo 
execution and attestation, .and coiitainiug a d«srripti*iii of the 
residuiicu and occupation of the person making thu bill and of every 
attesting witness, rnust be filed with the regi.'itrar within seven 
days, A trunsfer or a.sHigninent of a n gistered bill of .salo need 
not be registered, 'riiu diitii-s of legist rav aic ]ferfoiimal by a 
master of tlie iSupicine Court atbiched to the Queen's Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice. Tro vision is made for thu iraiiuiiiis- 
sion of bills of sale made by jiersoiis or atfectiug goods outsiilu the 
London Imukruptcy district to the regi8ti*ara of the proper «.ounty 
courts. The register may bo soai'chud by any |H'.rson on rntyment 
of a fee of one shilling. Similar provisions are contained in the 
Irish Acts of 1879 and 1883. Bills of sale nro unknown in 
Scotland, 

Births^ BaptisniSj Marriages^ Deaths^ Burtals.^-ThB registi’atiou 
of bfiptiwfl, marriages, and burials is said to have been first intro- 
ducoa ^ Thomas Cromwell when vicar-general in 1522, but it is 
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ouly in coinparativ^y roodcrn tinios tliat tlie ru^stration lias been 
fully carriml out. The rogistratioji of births, Ac., in the UuitcMl 
Kingdotii doponds upon a largo body of statutory law. Baptisms, 
marriages, and burials are usually registered at the timo of their 
occurrence, births and deatlis within a certain timo afterwanls. 
The Kiigllsh Act 35 A 36 Viet. c. 30 forluds the charging of any 
fee for rcgi.str.'ition of baptism. The law of registration of births 
and dcatlis is tMjnsolidated for England by 37 A 38 Viet. c. 88, for 
Ireland by 43 & 44 V'ict. c. 13. In Scotland it depends upon 17 
A 18 Viet., c. 80, as annnulcd by later Acta. Tbo registration of 
marriages in England depends chiefly upon 4 Ceo. iV. c. 76, and 
6 A 7 Will. I\^ c. h5 ; in Ireland upon 7 & 8 Viet. c. 81 (as to 
Prote.stants), 20 A 27 Viet. c. 90 (a.s to Koman Catholics); in 
Scotland upon 17 & 18 Viet. c. 80. The chief oflicial charged 
with the administration of the Ac.ts is the registrar goner.'il of 
births, deaths, and marriages ; in Scotland the othcc is hedd by 
the denuty clerk- register. In the United States the registration 
on>irt.hs, rnaiTiago.s, and deaths is, with a few exceptions such ns 
births and deaths at sea and inandages abroad, the subject of 
State and not United States legislation. Burials are regulated in 
England by the Burial Acts, cs|X!cially the Registration of Burial.s 
Act, 1861, in Scotland by 18 A 19 Viet. c. 68. Chnpols belonging 
to nonconformist boillos may be certiliod to the regi.strar-genenil 
(so6 Nonookformity). There are few eiiactnient.4 dealing with 
the subject of this paragraph which extend to tho United Kingdom. 
Those which do .so are ot a special nature, sucli as Acts afli^cting 
friendly soiMctics and ofticers and .sold id's ubruad. A Rcgi.stration 
Act embracing tho United Kingdom is much needed. 

-ITmler tho (^onip-anies Act, 1862, and subsequent 
Companies Acts (most of which apply to the United Kingdom), 
commercial ooinpanios as distinguished from a.ssociations of other 
kinds must be n‘gistered. Any comt^aiiy re<|uiring to he registered 
and not rcgi.sten'd is an illegal as.sociation, ami its members 
cannot take advantage of the limitation of liability and other 
benefits conferred by the Acts. 'J'he regisf.er is under the charge of 
the registrar-gdufral of joint stock comiianie.s or such other registrar 
as the Board of Trade may appoint The register must contain (1) 
tho moinorandum of association, including tlie name and objects of 
tho pro[K>sed company and the place where its registered oflico is 
aitUHte ; (2) tlio article.s of as.sociation ; (3) a list td' nuMnher.s and 
ahart'holder.s (or directors where there are no .shareholders), and a 
statement of tho amount held by each shareholder, and other 
particular.s ; (4) any order of court ooiifu ining the reduction of tho 
capital of a company ; (5) any contract duly made in writing by 
wdiich a share is issued olherwi.se than for cash ; (6) i>roceeditigsi in 
winding up. No trust is to appear on the register in the case of 
companies rogiste.rod in England or Ireland. Every company must 
keep at its registered olTu:e a register of its membons, and, if a 
company not divided into sharo.s, a register of its directors or 
managt;rs, and. in addition, if a limited company, a register of 
mortgage.s .ami charges alfocling the juoperty of tho company. 

Frio^My SoruficM . — A friendly .society consisting of .seven 
tnombers at le:ist may he registered under the Friendly Socictie.s 
Act, 1875. The name of tho society and of its secretary, and of 
every trusLoo or othcj' olliccr authorized to sue or to be .sucil in tho 
name of tlm .society, and also a copy of its rules, arc entered on the 
register. There is a cliie.f regiHtmr of friendly societies with as.sUt* 
ant registrar.'^ for Scotland and Irtdand. Every n^gistcred society 
is to nave a. registered oftiee. In tho same registry aro now 
registered building societies, industrial and provident socictias, and 
trade unions. 

KewspajMird. - By tbo Newspapers Libel and Re.gistration Act, 
1881, the registrar of joint stock Ooinpanie.s is to keep a register of 
the title.s of nc\vspajx?i*3 and the names of their propriotom (see 
Newspafer-s, rnE.ss Law’s). 

Copyrights^ PatA'.nUi, Trade ^farks , — See CoPYRtuiiT, 

Patents, Trade Mark. 

Professions and OccujhiUutis. - The ctfcct of recent legislation has 
been that aolicitors, medical men, dciitisls, vcttjrinary surgeons, 
ehemistsi and druggists, seamen, lodging-house keepers, cow kecqwrs, 
milk rotailers, and others must be registered in accordance with 
various statutory provisions. Unless duly re.gistcrc<l they cannot 
as a rule recover for their services. In certain other cases registra- 
tion is not in name necessary, but it is practically enh^rced by the 
law regarding tho entry in certain oflicial books and documentH as 
prima fucie evidence of qualification. Thus the roll of the Houhc 
of Lords is evidence that a person appiforing upon it is a peer, tho 
army list that a natno c.ontaincd in it is that of an olflccr. 

Among other matters of less inqiortance which are registered arc 
crown debLs, acknowledgments by inarriod women, colonial stock 
under 40 A 41 Viet. c. 59, schemes tinder the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1867, ho.^pitals where lunatics are received, and (in 
Scotland) lunatics conflnod iu asylums. In this place may bo 
mentioned the j>eculiar privlle^ oi^oyod by the Channel Islands ; 
orders iii council or Acts of rarliament iti which they are not 
named do not become law in those islands until after re^tration 
iu the royal eburtk . v (J. • 
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Parliamentary Rroistratiok. 

England . — Prior to 1832 the right of parliamentary electors was 
determined at tho moment of tho tender of the vote at tho election, 
or, in the event of a |>etition against tho rotuim, by a s(;rutiny, a 
committee of the House of Commons striking on those whose 
qaalific..ation was held to l»e insudicient, and, on tho other hand, 
adding those who, liaving tendered their votes at the poll, with a 
good title to ilo so, were rejected at the time. A constdenous 
teatiirc of tlie Reform Act of that year was the introduction of a 
new mode of ascertaining the rights of electors by means of an 
entirely new .sy. stern of piiblislied lists, subject to claims and 
objections, and after due inquiry and revision forming a register of 
voters, in forming a register the .serviee.s of overseers, alr<?ady 
exi.sting in every pari.sh, wore called into requisition. Ah regards 
electors in counties, principally freeholders and long-1 ease-1 ioldei*s 
ami £.b0 tenant fariiiers, under the Chandos clauso, overseers have 
no official knowledge of the person.s qualified to vole. Their duty 
towards ]»rovidiug a register of county electors consi.sted in giving 
public notice, receiving claims and objections, and making out 
lists of them ami forwarding them to the clerk of tho peace. 
In boroughs their primary duty was to make out lists, their rate 
books as ovijrseiirs giving them the knowledge of persons entitled 
under the Reform Act to vote ns 4^10 rated occupici*s, to wliich 
.subsequent claims wcio added or obiections made. In old 
boroughs w’here freemen were entitled, indepcndontly of the 
then now occupation franchi.se, the town clerk prepared the lists. 
Barristers were appointed to levisii tho lists, which eventually 
formed the register of voters for tho ousuing year for counties and 
Ik) roughs. 

This procedure still forms the Ijsi.si.s of registration, hut subject 
to important alterations since made. Although the Act of 1832 
Avas most carefully drawn, its provisions minutely indicating evoiy 
step to be taken for the formation of a register, act^ompanied by 
precise forms, it was found insurticient in practice ; and aci;ord- 
ingly a Registration A<‘t Avas pn.ssod in 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 15), by 
which form.s of pieoe])t aa’oi'c issued by <'lerk.s of tho peace and 
toAvn clerks to overseers, tolling them in a compendious iurm Avliat 
they Averc to dt), and [troviding them Avith the nece.s.sury forms for 
all cases. I’ho Rc}>rc3eiitatimi of the People Act in 1867 introduced 
very important chiiiigc.s in tho franchise, — iu couiiiics by introduc- 
ing an o<*.cupation uualifloation distinct from any previous «lcscri]>- 
tion of franchi.se eitlier in county or borough, but having soinewliat 
closer allinity to tho £10 occupation iu burou/j^h.s under the Roform 
Act of 1832 than to tho £50 tenant octnipatinu in counties ninliT 
that Act. This county franchise aa’os an occupation as owner or 
tenant of lambs or tenements of the rateahh*. value of £12, with tho 
f!oncoinitants of rating to the poor ratf;.s and jiaymimt of rates ; but 
the £12 occut>atiou ]»racticallv niergod Avithin it a large proportion 
of £50 tenant occupiers. The alterations oHbctcil by the Act of 
1867 in the borough franchise AA’ere much more exU-nsive. In the 
first place, the franchise wa.s given to every inhabitant occupier a.s 
oivner or tenant of any dwelling house Avithiii the borough ; but 
rating and payment of poor rates were made essential conditions of 
this fi-auchisu : ]>art of a house occupied an a sejmrato dAveJling, if 
sei)arately rated, Avas a suniciont dAvelling house to confer tho 
frauchi.se. Notwithstanding the aj3[)are.nt clFect of tho general 
enfranchisement of inhabitant occupici’s, a A’^ory considerable body 
.still de[»eniled on the former £10 fniiichise in consequenco of tho 
distinction between residence and inhabitancy. Secondly, tbo Act 
gave the francbisc to occupiers of lodgings of a yearly value (irro- 
spcctivo of furniture) of £10. A Registration Act of tbo folloAving 
ye,ar AA'a.s in several important respects dofoctivo. With respect to 
two of tho three new classes enfranchiseil in 1867 many doubts were 
indeed reinovetl by it. The overseers Avei'e required to meke out a 
list of £12 occupiers in counties ; on the otner hand lodgers in 
boroughs were required under tho Act of 1867 to claim to he 
registoretb But with respect to the third class, tho most numerous 
of nil — the inliabitant occupiers in boroughs — the Act frontainctl no 
direction. NotAvithstanding attempts to meet these and varioii.s 
other defects, several years elapsed without any a,lteratioii being 
eifected. In the meantime iin]K>i'tant electoral cliangea occiirrecL 
The alteraliolis effected by the Act of 1867, besides those of quallfb 
cation, tho redistribution of seats, and the representation of mino- 
rities, folloAVcd by tho Ballot Act of 1872, were succeeded by tho 
ill novation of mixing up regulations for the exercise of parlia- 
mentary AA'ilh the municqial fraijchi.se, and led up to the fusion 
of the TO^Btrotion of the tAvo franchises and tho Parliamentary 
and Municipal Registration Act of 1878, introducing important 
changoB both as regards the definition of tho franchise m boroughs 
and tlie proco<lure in relation to registration. As regain 
the latter the changes incognized tho combination of bo'^ngli 
registration for the double purpose of parliamentary and municipal 
registration, and also the more ready preparation of accurate regUmrs 
irrespective of the combination. 

liie legislation of 1884 and 1SB5 in>eUtio^ to • 

requires noti<^. The Beprefeataltieh of tii# 760]^ t ; 
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(inactod that a uniform household fi’auchiso and a uniform loilgnr 
franchiau at cdoctious ahall be eatabllKheil in all counties and 
boroughs throughout the United Kingdom, and every man pns- 
Hussed of a household quaiit'K^tioii or a lodger ([Ur'ilification shall, if 
the t[iialifying premises be situateil in a county in England or Scot- 
land, entitled to be logishirecl as a voter, and, when registovod, 
to vote at an elecLiori for such county, and, if tlic qualifying ]»ro 
mises be situated in a county or borough in Irclaiul, be t?nti tied to 
bo registered as a voter and, when registered, to vote at an elcctiou 
for such county or iKirougli. 

A main practical idfect of tlie Act of 1S84 was to extend to 
counties the franchise previously confined to boroughs in n-spcct 
of iiiliabi taut occupiers of dwelling liouses, and in respect of the 
oiieaipjition of lodgings. At the same time the franchise in respect 
of oeciqKition of lauds and tenements (oiIm-i* tlnm a honsehoM 
friinebisc) was assimilated in hnrouglis and counties ami fixed at 
4.10 a year. Indcpcudtjiitly of tliis extension to counties ami 
assimilation of the h(»u«chold and lodger franchise, provision was 
made for extending tlie frane.liiso to many cases of tbo inhabitancy 
of houses by persons who, in consequence of filling oiliees or serving 
otliers or ot tho tenure of tho house, were deprived of the franchise, 
not being in law oct-ujiiers. This is commonly spoken of as the 
seiwice fraiicrhise. On the other hand restrictions were placed on 
faggot votes in respect of rent charges. Moreover, a man is not 
cniitled by virtue of tho Act to he registered as a county voter in 
respect of tho oisaipation of any dwelling house, laud, or tenement 
situato in a l»oroiigli. Tliis Act \va.s shortly follu\ve<l hy tho 
Registration Act, 18S5, assimilating tlie registration law applicable 
to tlie borough and county occupation franchises. 

I’he proceihiie for tho formation of tho register, as well in 
counties a.s in boroughs, is .still very coniidicatcd. In (•onntie.s 
there are two classes of persons cntilled to lie registerotl — the one 
ownershiji voter.^, the other occufiatiou voters. t.iciieral hut 
detailed instriu lions arc sent hy the clerk of fhcpcaco to overseers, 
aceoiiipanied by fiirni.s and copie.s of tho c.xisting regi.st<*r. On or 
belVu-e tho ‘20lh .fiino tlm overseers publish the ownership ]»oitioii 
of tho tlicu exi.stiug register for the parish, at the same time giving 
no1i< c in a prcscrihiMl form that all persons entitled to he registered 
in counties in respect of the owuiership of property %vithin the pari.sli 
and not upon tlie register, or who.so quuliii<*ation or addre.ss ha.s 
cliaiigetl, wJio are de.sirous of having tlieir names, in.serted in tho 
regi.ster, must give notice to tho ovi.‘r.‘<eers in a prescribed jmhlished 
fonn by the 20th July. A list of .such owuiership claimants i.s pub- 
lished hy tho end of July. 'J'he occupation voters now' entitled iii 
counties to ho on the regi.stcr conipri.se a JL‘10 occupation (pialilica- 
tiou ami principally a household quaUlication, and also a lodger 
quiilifnratiou. The occupation li.st other than that of lodgers is 
made out and publi.shed by tho oV(*rse(‘rs. They are required to 
get the information, ami as thi.s infoniiatiou cannot lie gathered in 
iiiiiiiy cases from the rato books, they may require rated persons to 
supply them wdth the iiaines of all inhabitant ocoupi(*rs of their 
dwelling houses so tliat such persons (including cluetly tho .ser- 
vice fnincliise jiln*ady ineijtione<l) may he enttired in a separate 
4;oliimn of tlie rate book. The lodger li.st ia made out hy the 
overseers from an existing list, if there be one (for in *iountiea 
there can be no existing list before and by claims. In cities 

and boroughs the fraiichiscs (where there are no freemen) arecliiefly 
occupation framdiise.s, and the same general system hf registration 
prevails as in counties in relation to the registration or occiipatkui 
iranchi.scs. 

With the exception of the provtsions relating to the so-called 
service franchise already iiotioeil, regi.stration procedure lias not 
betui much changed by tho legislation of 1884 an<l 1885, and in 
counties as well ns in bortuigh.s it mainly rests still on the Regis- 
tration Act of 1813. Overseers receive tlieir precepts in boroughs 
from the town clerk, ns they do in conntic.s from tiic chu-ks of tho 
tH>ace, and tho town clerk dc.als with the lists of freemen where that 
ilescription of franchise oxi.sts. As the houschohl occiipatiou and 
lodger franchise-s w'crc iutrodiiciHl intf) boroughs in 1867, the pre- 
paration and puhlicutioiL of lists os to occupation framdii.sos re.st.s 
principally on tho same procodiiro in counties and boroughs. 

Ample facilities arc given for fresli and amended claims and for 
objections made (by any one on tlie register) to the ovcrscci'.s by tho 
liOth August and publi.shed by tiiem in list.s ; and, where payment of 
poor rates is essential, not necessarily by tho votor, but by some 
one (os in some occupation francliises it is), ii list of jicrsons dis- 
<|Ualificd is made out and open to inspection. Whilo-'^t.hc actual 
oxcTciso of tho franchise is governed by the duration of the register 
(which iu the absoiiee of special legislation, aa adopted for 1808 and 
for 1885, is in force for tho ordinary year, viz., from lat January), 
every period of qualification is computed by refereiu’c to tho 1 5th 
July ; tlie qualification must be complete on that day, whether or 
not it oomprhM a poseosnion or occupil^tion for a previous definite 
When i^vment of |>oor imtes is part of a q ualification, 
paye^nt before the loth July of ratos payable to the 15th January 
(a ttifilcieiit. V DisqnAUfl^tioiie geneniny refer to tlieir existooce at' 
the eame /^te. As legojida Ony relief wUhin twelve 
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months of the 15th July disqiialiri(3H. Even with regard to dis- 
qualification by olUcc, which may be transitory and disconnected wiili 
tluj qualifying fiaiichi.so, the existence of the disqualification o)j the 
1 Mil.! Illy is ft bar to registration. WIutc a man is regi.stcrcd hy 
viilne of one qualification lie cannot be also registered to vote bN 
reason of another in respeet of the same property, and a qualifii alion 
lijiiichisu iimlcr fhe liejnesentation of the Teoplo Act, 1884, geiie- 
lally ovci ritles annihcr Jest i iption of qiuiliticatioii ; but fine distinc- 
tioijs soinci imes exist htdweeii iuli.ibifiiiicy ami re.sidenco in ndatiou 
to different qiialilie.itious ailed iug the right to 1*0 on the register 
in respe( t of one <lescri|ilii>ii of ociaip.at ion Irancliiso rather flian 
niiother.^^ In a Imiongh divi»le«l iindi r tlie Ih disti ihiition of Seats 
Act, ItSSo, .a person l aonoL he ieii;isti ivd in rmne than one division. 
The duties ut ov<‘rsecis iu rt-lereiice to regisf latimi extend from 
.spring fo iiutuinii. IW ilie ‘Jet h t)l‘ August the, li.st.s are delivere<l 
hy them to thi* clerk of tlio pi;;',e«; in ami in horoiigliH to 

the town clerk. Ihii l isters are sppoinicd lo n vise I ho lists and 
liohl courts for that purpose ^:iml id so for r.-vismg the niuiji.*iv>»l 
fraiichijic.) between the Ifdh Se]df inhcr and f)dohci\ g^^ing 

liotiec to the clerks of the pl ace in eoniiliivs and town ederk.s of 
boroughs, who ]mblish riotifC of the sihings appoinli vl and attend 
and tloliver the lists, the. i.*vi'isi-ers at t* n«ling. rhev hold open 
coiirt.s (the li»calities including all polling placr-s in countie.s) on 
ap]MniJlcd days, with evening sil l ings iu pojiulou.s phn*es, willi 
general powers of ailjoiiriiinent. A right of a]ii>eul exists from a 
n^dsing barrister's ileeision on the points <^>f law, by a claimant 
or objector, to judgc.s of the High Court of Justice. Wlu thiT tho 
right 4j‘qi|»peal is (•xmciseil or not, the lists, as sctthsl ami .signed 
hy the barrister, are traiisnjitli;d by him to the clerk of the peairo 
or town clerk as the <ai.se nny Ins The li.'-ts are e<»pie«l ami ju iutcd 
ill sucli iiiaiiiuT ami form fh.it tlic li.st of vorens for every pari.sii 
a]»)»e;iis siq*arafely .and with refereijce to polling j»l.aces. Hy tho 
end of Tleccmhi r the printed lists signed hy the ih*ik of the pence 
are dclivensl to llie shtMiif of the county, and .•■■.igned borough lists 
an*, delivonid by tlm town ch ik to tin.* ivlurning olIie<*r. Tho 
I'qp^ter is thus coinjdeted, ami tin; book • ousf it ute.s th»j re^p-ster td 
person.s entitled to vofc tV*r tin' county or bortuigh to \vhi<;h it 
relates at any cleelioii which takes jd.uM? iluriiig tin; year oommein’- 
ijig oil the 1st January uc.xt aflcr .sm-h ivgi.^ti r i.s m.'ido. 

For soim* years afte r th<; p.i.ssing of the Keforui Act, 1832, ail 
eleirtor was allowed, previous l<j votiiqr, to be julen’ogat<*<l as to 
th<3 possession of the qn.vUfn at ion for whieh his iiaiiic. was inserted 
tin the register; hut since 184.3 no impiiry i.s permitted at tlm 
limo of polling us iu the right of any ]i«*r.son to vote, except as 
to his identity with the name, app.'ai’ing on the regi.sKu* and as to 
his having already voted ; he may be required to give his answers 
oil oath, but without an oatli a f:tls<‘ uiiswer wilfully made is 
ail imlietablo inlsilemeannur. With this exc*cptiou it i.s unlawful 
to require any voter to t^iki; an oath in i»roi.>f of hi.s <pnililicalioii 
or right to vott;, or to i eject any vote temlen'il hy any person 
whose iiainc is upon the register; .ami no scrutin}* i.s allowctl hy 
or btdbro any' ridurniiig otlieer with n-gard to any vote givim or 
tendered at an <;h*ction. A great <*iroit, j»ariial]y succc.ssful, wa.s 
made in 1885 to transfer the <*o.st of formiiig the. register from 
local to ini]ieriai funds. A part of tlie ii».st is now borne by 
tin; state. The ri-’iinim nit ion of n vi.siug banisters i.s ^laid liy tint 
treasury. 

Scvtluml. - In Scotland .as in Englanvl a system of rogistralioii 
was c.stahlished in 1632 3 Will. JV. e. 05), and, pa.ssing over 

aTiinmlinent.s on tho extension and n.ssimilatioii of county ami 
burgh franchises hy the I{i*pi<*scnt:itiou of the Ik'ojdc Act, 1884, 
c.st.ablisliiiig vi general household qualification iu the Unitc/l 
Kini'dom, tin; principle.s of registration adopted in England by tlio 
Registration Aet, 1885, were applieil with some imaliticatioiis to 
Scotl.aml by the Registration AmcndriU-'iit (Sc«dlaiid) Act, 1885. 
An annual revishiu of the register (foumUal on th<; valuation roll) 
is made liy ayipointovl olliecrs, w ith tlu; puhlicutioii of lists and of 
naijio.s of partio-s int<;resled making ehiims ami idjcction.*''. In.sfiaid, 
ho\M‘ver, of tho dutie.s of puhlicatiou and pi imary (•orrei.lion being 
in the hands of the, parish idfieers, as in Enghiml, tlio>:<* ilutics 
devolve u.H before on asscs.sors (aiilc<] in burghs i>y tlm town <dcrk.s), 
who make up the register. Tlm iintic.s of final rijvi.-.iou devolve on 
tho sheriff, wlio auUiontioates the register, and it is delivered to 
tho shcrilf clerk with tho names duly arranged. The. jn-inc\|)ftl 
expenses of registration are providiaj fi-oiii local or <!ouiily sources, 
with a coritriluitioii from imperial funds. 

Ireland. — hi Jioland also tho rcgi.stmtion of voters was a featuro 
of tho reform in yiarliameiit eJfeeted iii 1832, and the same gciuual 
features as to tlio formation and amciidinent of tho register prevail 
as iu England. The extension and assimilation of tne francliiso 
by the Representation of the People Act, 1884, is c^arried out by 
tlie Parliamentary Registration (Lrolaud) Act, 1865, on the same 
lines as before, only adnptctl to |>oculiar exigencies. Clerks of 
poor-law nil ions have still many of the duties of imrochial odiceia 
iu Ku|;land, Prominent among recent divergencies is tho ]i)‘oviso 
that temiibwy evietiim uon-iiaYment of rent followed by 
reuiiitiiinent doea hot dtsqii^Ufy a claim to occupation f ran cbiso. 
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Kovisiori is Ti)a<le at special sessions In^foro assisl-Jint barristers, 
or, iti countins, before tho c;liairman. Tlie register, when com- 
pleted, is placed in Iho hands of the slierilf in counties and 
uf the roturniug olliccr in bornui^hs. The expenses of registration 
arc <lrfiayoil from lot-al sourci s, with a eoiiLiibution from imperial 
funds. 

i^nicertiitit\s. —The Ivdbnn Act of ISfi'J iiiadt? no change in the 
university roprc.jcijlalion. Spe4!ial ])rovisions affect tho electoral 
Tidl of iiiiivrrsifi(‘s ivturniii" nienibcrs of ]wirliament. 

LonJn/i -'rht;re arc also s]>ecial provisions as to tho 

registration of (V'M.'ineii in the f^ity of fjondoti. (J. K. T). ) 

KKONAJvlh Jkan Fran^oih (1656-1709), who in 
g<.‘ncral estiniution ranks next to Molitrc among French 
comic dramatists, was born at Fails in 1656, and during 
at least the e/irlicr part of his life liad a singularly adven- 
turous career consiilering his time, station, and country. 
His fallier was a rich sho]:)kee[>er, who educated his son 
carefully, and died when he was about twenty, leaving 
llegnard master of what was for tlio lime a considerable 
fortune. Itegnard, who was a[)parently beyond his day in 
affection for travelling, set off at once for Italy and there 
gambled pcrsoveringly. A young tradesman’s son in such 
circumstances ought, accordiug to prt?cedent and poetical 
justice, to have l»een lloeced to his last penny ; but 
Hegnard, according to the story, increased his fortune by 
ten thousand crowms. In Italy (on his soc.ond visit accord- 
ing to some autlioritics) he met and fell in love with a 
young mnrricd Ifuiy of Provcn<;al birth. With her and her 
liusliand (it is dillicult not to believe that biographers have 
taken the facts of a short iiutobiograiihical romance which 
lieguard wrote, under the title of La Pr* rather 

literally) he set out for France on l»oardan Knglish frigate. 
This was attacked by two Algerian rovers; tlic captain and 
tlie crow were (;ut to t»ieces, and the passengers taken to 
Algiers and sold. llegnard, who, Vieing skilful in cookery, 
wai4 a valuable slave, is said to liave been taken by his 
master to Constantinople, but after about two years’ ca[)- 
tivity he was ransomed with his lady love for twelve 
thousand li vres. The husband was supposed to be dead, and 
llegnard was preparing to marry tho widow when a proper 
time of mourning had elapsed, but the husband reappeared 
and the lover was disappointed. The disai»]>ointmeut s<’,t 
him once more on a roving life, and he journeyed by 
ITolland, Denmark, ami Sweden to Lapland, and thence by 
Poland, Turkey, llungary, and (Jerniany back to France, 
having commemorated wliat was then the .somewhat extra- 
ordinary feat of visiting the head of tliedulf of Pothnia by 
a Latin inscrii»tion on the rocks, wlii(;li was visible thirty 
years later. Jle returned to Paris at the end of 1683. He 
now appears to have entirely exhausted his roving inclina- 
tions, and for the second half of his life (for this date of 
December 1683 nearly bisects it) his existence, if not 
exactly sedentary, was dividetl between luxury and letters. 
He bmight the place of treasurer of France in the Paris 
district; he had a house at Paris in the’ Hue Tlichclieii; and 
ho acquired the small estate of CIrillon near Dourdan (about 
equidistant between Rambouillet and Fonlaiueblcau), where 
ho luinted, feasted, and wrote comedies. This latter 
amusement ho began in 1688 with a piece called Le 
Divorce^ which was performed at tlie Tlicatro Italien, and 
followed it up with many other small pieces, which arc 
not, how'ever, his titles to fame. Ho gained acce.ss to the 
Tlniatre Frani^jais in 1094 with a slight piece called d 

iians VOrm^^ and two years later produced there the 
masterly comedy of Le Joueur^ in reference to which liLs 
ally Dafre.sny attempted to make out a charge of plagiar- 
ism. Le Dintrait (1697), Le Jtetour IinyrHm (1700), Le^ 
FoUes Amonremeis (1701), Mt^icrhmes (1705), a clever 
following of Plautus, and, lastly, his masterpioco, Le 
Legataire Univered (1708), with one or two less meritorious 
pieces, were also produced at the Fran^ais. 

Begnard’s death, after a quarter of a century of quiet 
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living, reneivs tho doubtful and romantic circumstances of 
his earlier life. Some hint at poison ; there is a wild and 
wonderful story of his having deliberately mode up a pre- 
scription of liorse medicine for himself and taken it with 
fatal consequences ; while other more prosaic accounts give 
as tho cause of death liis liaving gone out hunting while 
under an ordinary course of treatment, and on his return, 
when much lieated, having swallowed a large quantity of 
iced water. At any rate he died on tlie 4th September 
1709. 

liosidcs the i>hiys noticed above and ofhei-8, Kojjiiard wrote ii cer- 
tain iiuuiher of nii.scclhincous jK)eins, the abovo-niciitioncd novel of 
Jjti- Vnyvr.iK^alc^ and several short accounts in pro.se of his travels. 
Ho «marrolIf‘d with Hoileaii jiiid was reconciled with him, owing to 
whitni f'lct tho cx]>re8sions of tlnit critic concerning Hognnnr* 
literary merit w'crc not wliolly consistent. The saying, however, 
which is attributed to him wlien sonic one, thinking to f.-uiry favour, 
remarked that Kcgnanl was only ii mediocre jujet, H iiV.st i‘a* 
Tiiisliof Ten Mint gai,” is both true nnd very aj)]iioiu‘iate. licgnard’s 
ver.se is not partitnil.nly good (in his nori-draiiiatic work it is souio- 
times positively bad), and his French stylo, especially in hi.s piivtily 

f iro.so works, is nr)t considered Faultless. He is often iinorigiii.al in 
li.s plots, and, whethtT Dufresny w'as or wns not justified in his coni' 
phiint about it .seems likely that liegnard owed not a 
lit tic to him and to others ; but he had a thorough grasp of comic 
.sitmition nnd incident and a mo.st amusing faculty of dialogue. !!• 
is often not far from the verge of farce, but he certainly mighl 
plead Moliorc’s example in this respect. There is no trace in him 
of Molierc’s ethical v;l1iic, and ho is .seldom a serious (?ritic of .society 
and life, while in point of refincniont of incident :ind laiignage hia 
diiiiiia is a distinct relapse from his ln£lStor^^. Mnt there are few 
lliings in artiliciul comedy more amusing sind more dexterously 
m.inaged than tlie series of devices whereby the miserly uncle ol /.<5 
LajaUiire. UnUKva^l is hniught to make his neiihcw rich iiml liapjiy. 

The fir!>t iMlitiou of Rc.mmnl’f* coToploU'. works wjis |>iibli.slio.(l in 1701 (-'i vol»., 
Piirjj^). ono of the Inst in j8.'i4 (2 vol.s.). There I.h u goiMl KclerUoti of almost every- 
thing important in the (’ollretion i>hlot. 

REGNAUI^r, H knki (1843- 1871), French painter, born 
at Paris on the 31st October 1843, was the son of Henri 
Victor Ilegnault (noticed below). On leaving school ho 
successively entered the .studios of Montfort, Lamotho, and 
(M)anel, was beaten for the C^reat Prize (18C3) by l^ayraud 
and Monlchablon, and in 1864 exhibited two jiortraits in 
no wi.so remarkable at the Salon. Nothing, in short, 
jiroduced by Regnaiilt ui> to 18GG led men to suspect th« 
brilliancy of his endovrrnents, but in that year lie made a 
mark, carrying off the Great Prize with a work of unusual 
force and distinction — Thetis bringing the Arm.s forged by 
Vulcan to Achilles (School of the Fine Arts), The past 
and tho works of the past in I taly did not touch him, but 
his illustrations to Wey’s Rome show how observant he 
was of actual life and manners ; even his Automedon 
(School of Fine Arts), executed in obedience to Academical 
regulations, was but a lively recollection of a carnival 
horse race. At Home, moreover, Ilegnault came into 
contact with the modern HispofiMij-Italian school, a school 
highly materialistic in its aims and tendcncie.s, and 
inclined to reganl even the human subject only as oTia 
amongst many sources whence to obtain amusement for 
the eye. llio vital, if narrow, energy of this school told 
on Ilegnault witli ovor-incrcasing force during the few 
remaining years of his life. In 1868 ho had sent to tho 
Salon a life size portrait of a lady in w^hich ho had made 
one of the first attcmj>ts to render the actual character of 
fashionable modern life, and, on his return from a visit to 
the exhibition, ho seized the opportunity of making a tour 
in Spain. There he saw Prim pass at tho head of his 
troops, and received that lively image of a military 
demagogue which he afterwards put on canvas somewhat 
to the displeasure of bis subject. But this work made 
an appeal to tho imagination of the pubHe, wh^t all the 
later productions of Eegnault were addtei^^ ekclusiTely 
to the eye. After a turner iligbt ip Alrici^" 

‘the necessities of hia poaitiPh iaa-ik 

of. Bdme, lie jiaiiited Judit^ M 
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a work due from the Roman school, desjmtched from 
Tangiers the large canvas, Execution without Jfearing 
under the Moorish Kings, in which the painter had played 
with the blood of the victim as were he a jeweller toying 
with rubies. The war arose, and found Regnanlt foremost 
in the devoted ranks of Ruzenval, where lie fell on January 
19, 1871. 

See Cirrresjmuf-aJice de If. Hpgjimdl ; Dii[)ar<', //. RcQ 7 ianHy sa viti 
rtjionftuvre; Cazidis, //. Ixeyvault, 1S43-1S7 1 \ 15aillinre, L*‘snrtisirs 
de vioii U mr^f ; f** blano, If. flynault ; p. JMaiiiz, (!ix::rttc dtt 
Beaux Jrt.% 1872. 

REGNAUF/l, JfENKf Victor (1810—1878), was born 
on July 21, 1810, at Aix-Ia-Chapelle. His early life was 
a struggle with poverty. When a boy he went to Paris, 
and aftiT a time succeeded in obtaining a situation in a 
largo drapery establishment, where he rciiiaiiuid, oecnj)ying 
every spare hour in study, until lie w’as in his twentieth 
year. Then he entered the Ecole PolyteehnicpTe, and, after 
making the best use of his increased opportunities, passed 
in 1832 to the Ecole des Mines, where he <leveJoped an 
aptitude for experimental chemistry. 

A few years later ho was appointed to a professorship 
of chemistry at l.yons, and devoted himself to research 
amongst organic compounds. JIo j)iiid little attention to 
theories and cared only for facts ; but, by his iinccjuivocal 
proof of tlie substitution of chlorine for hydrogen in liy<lro* 
carbons, he greatly assisted his countryi non Laurent and 
Dumas in establishing the type theory of organic com- 
pounds. Uegnanlt’s most important eluunical work Avris a 
series of rc.soarclies, commenced in 183.'i, on the haloid and 
other derivatises of unsaturated hydrocarbons. This juade I 
him the discoverer of the vinyl group of compounds, car- ; 
bon tetrachloride (CCl^), and of 'pcrchloretlicr (C^C.'I,,/)). 
Tie studied many of tlie natural alkaloids and organic = 
acids, introduced a <?Ias.sification of tlie inetaJs according to : 
tlio facility with which they or their sulpliides are o.xidizijd = 
by steam at high teiu[)eraturcs, and clfected a comparison 
of the chemical coiu[H)sitiou of atniosphcrie air frmu all 
parts of the world. 

In 1840 Pegnault was recalled to Paris by liis appoint- 
ment to the chair of chemistry in the l^>,ole Polytechni<pic ; 
at the same time he was elected a iiieinber of the Academie 
des Sciences, in the chemical section, in room of M. . 
Robi^uet ; and in the following year he beoanie profe.s.sor of ; 
j)liysics in tlie ( WR*ge do France, there succeeding Diilong, i 
his old master, and in many respects his model. From ' 
this time Regnault devoted almost all his attention to | 
praeth'al physics ; but in 1847 he published a four- volume f 
treatise on Chemutrif which was highly esteemed and lias ' 
l»eeii translated into many languages. j 

Regnault is perhaps best known by hia careful rodetcr- ; 
niination of the specific heats of all the elements obtainable, • 
and of many compounds — solids, liquids, and gases — by i 
which ho was enabled to correct the values obtained by , 
Dulong and Petit, and to reduce the numbcir of exceptions i 
to their la\v that the spenijic heat of cm elemmt varies • 
inversely as it^ (domic tveighi^ and of a com/xmrtd as its : 
molecular weight. He investigated the expansibility of gases \ 
by heat, determined the coefficient for air as 0*03GC>3, and ! 
showed that, contrary to previous opinion, no two gases i 
had precisely the same rate of expansion. Hy iiuinerous \ 
delicate experiments he proved Boyle^s law that the volume ! 
of a gas is 'inversely as t?ie pressure it mi>2>orts Ui be only 
approximately true, and: that those gases which are most 
readily liquefied diverge most widely from obedience to the 
la\v. Regnault studied the whole subject of thermometry j 
critically j; introduced the use of an accui*ato air-ther- 
nii^eter, and cbihipared its indications with those of a 
ineihs^nai tbermonieter^ detorimuii^ dilatation 

beai^ a the proeeank tie also i>aid 


j attention to hygrornctry and devised a hygrometer in which 
' a cooled metal surfm^e is used for the deposition of 
moisture. 

In 185 the wa.s aiqtointed to.siurceed ICbelman n.s director 
of the celebrated porcelain manufactory at Sevres, lb: 
carried on llie great research on the o.\'paii.sioii of gases 
I in the laboratory at Sevres, but all the results of his latest 
I work wore desti'oyed during the Frau(‘0 (lennan War, in 
j which also Ids Henri (noticed above) was killed. 

; Regnault lU’Ver recovered the double blow, and, although 
I he lived unld January l‘J, 1878, liU .scientilic labours 
j Tie wrote more tlian tfighty papers on 

j scientilic siil.jects, and he made fine rescjirchcs, many of 
the.m of inij)ortance, in conjunction with other 'workers, 

I Tlis greatest wairk, bearing on the ] tract ical treatment of 
■ stcaiu-enginos, forms vol. xxi. of the r/c /’.bWcwtV 

I des Seinires. 

; Ib'gnaiilt was gicilt US a Iril.Mn ii.ms worlsi J ; i]i nil hb u-.m-iUi h.'.s 
j h<j ovcrcuiiic cy«>ry diffleiilty by his dolci Miiuc*! |t<^T -;i'V« r.moc, Lis mi- 
i usual nalural iiigt-ijuity in ‘Icvising aj)])arnhis, .ui'l liiNiaif Jiuwrrot 
I ifiiiiN pu lation . Altluiiigh few discovei'ie.s juv*. assficiatctl \vitli his 
j name, the mass ol ph^'t-ifal •••tustiiuts wliich lu* JeliTini7u.Ml with 
- the utinost nccurar y fonsiitule.s a powcrriil ifisl iiiTncut of Ihrllior 
j aJvanOfi, ,nml tlio ihorouLdi training wliich licgjivf* lus stmltuils li.js 
I pmvi'le.l many j.ainslaking ainl exm-t workers in tlie Ji.-M i.f 
; physics. 

REONAl' I/r, Jea.v Rapti.stk, I'lcnch p.aintor, was born 
at Piiri.s on Dili October 1754, ami died in Iho sanio city 
J on Nf>veinl>er 12, 1829. He began life at .sea in a mer- 
: chant vessel, Init at the age c4‘ tifteeii his I a lent attracterl 
. attention and he was sent to Itnly^ liv M. de Monval under 
! the care of Rardin. After his return to Paris, Regnault;, in 
: 177(>, obtained the Great Prize, and in 178.3 lie vs as olec-te*! 

Academician. His dii»loma picture, the Ivlucation of 
: Achilles by^ (liirou, is now' in tlm Lcnivre, as also the 
! Ghri.st taken dow'n irrnn IIk* Cross, originally exeemted for 
: the royal chapel at Fontainelileau, and tw o minor works- — 
the Origin of Painting nml Pygmalion praying Venus to 
, give Life to ids Stalue. IJesidos various small ]iicture.s 
• and allegorical subjects, llegrmidt wc.s also the author of 
many largo hi'.toiii.ai paintings; and his si-liool, wldcii 
reckoned amongst its chief attendants Guerin. Cre2)in, 
I-iUlitte, RIondel, lb»bert Lefevre, and Menjaud, was for a 
long while the rival in inlhience of th:it of David. 

II LfiN Jh-It, Matuitrjx (1573- JG 13), the greatest 
.satirist of Fiuma*, was burn at Giiartros on the 2Lt 
December 1573. Hi.s fatlier, Jacques Regnier, wai^ a 
bourgeois of good means and jio.sition; his mother, 
Simonne Desportes, was the sistir of the poetical Abb6 
Dcisportes, one of the most distinguiKlicd of the disciples 
of Ronsard. Despoil es, wJio was riclily beneficed and in 
great favour at court, seems to have been regarded at once 
as .NTathurin Hegnier’s natural protector and patron, and 
the boy himself, with a view to Ids following in his unde’s 
.step.s, w'as tonsured at nine years old. It appears that 
Jacques Regnier, at any- rate fora lime, encouraged his son 
to imitate his undo in poetry also, thougdi he .aftcrw'ards 
changed his views. The lK)y was somew 1 it early introduced 
to general society of tlie jovial kind, f u* hi.s father built a 
tennis court at the end of his garden wlddi became semi- 
public and was inudi frofiuentotL The poet\s enemies said 
tliat his father had been a common gaming-houso keeper, 
and that iho court was built with tho ruins'of some church 
property ; but this seems to be mere scandal. Tattle is 
known of his youth, and it is chiefly conjecture wldch fixes 
the date of his visit to Italy in the suite of the Cardinal 
de Joyeuse in 158G. Others give 1583 and 1593, but 
the former date is certainly too early, and the latter pro- 
bably too late. Indeed tho greatest uncertainty exists a» 
to the dates and incidents of RegnieFs short life, and his 
biographers httheH)o have chiefly busied themselves in 
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Upsetting each others’ fo4.*t8 without 8up£»lyiug fresh details 
of an authentic character. It is commonly said that the 
poet, finding Joyense an inactive or unwilling patron, trans- 
ferred his services to riiilippe tie licthuno, ♦Sully’s brother, 
who wont as ambassador to Kome in 1601 j but this seems 
doubtful, for on»? of the very few positive documents con- 
cerning Kc-griit'.r speaks t)f him as still in Joycusc’a service 
a year latcT. What is generally certain is that during the 
greater part '»f his youth lie lived partly in Paris and partly 
in ftaiy, after a somewhat idle and very dissipated fashion, 
lie early hegau tlio practice of satirical wTiting, and the 
enmity w hich existed between his uncle Desportes and the 
poet Malherbe gave him occasion to attack the latter in 
some of his very best verses. It has been generally said that 
Ilegnier obtained full possession of a canonry at C'hartrcs, to 
the reversion of which he had been appointed when a child, 
in 1601, and a singular legend is told of the immediate 
circumstances ; but the formal registry of admission signed 
by himself is extant, and is dated 1 609, a further instance 
of the uncertainty whicli prevails iespc{!ting him. In 1606 
Desportes died, leaving nothing to Itegnior, though they 
sccin to have been on cxccilcnt terms to the last. The 
poet was even disappointed of the succession to Desportes’s 
abbacies, but lie obtaim^d a pension (the amount as usual 
variously stated at 2000 ami 6000 livres) chargeable ij])ou 
ono of them, by the irilluonco of the ^^a^^^ui3 de C.Veuvros, 
afterwarils Marci-hal d’h^trees, the brotlier of Henry IV.’s 
(labriello. lie also became a great favourite with his 
bishoj), Philippe Huraiilt, at W'hoso abbacy of lioyaurnont 
Regnier spent much time in the later years of his life. 
On the other hand the death of Henry IV. deprived him 
of his hist bo[)e of gn^at prclerinonts, and appears to have 
considerably soured liis temper. He did not long survive 
the king. His life had always l)een one of dissipation, or, to 
speak frankly, debauchery, ami in the autumn of 1613 ho 
went to Rouen to put himself under the care of a (|iiack 
doctor. An a[)pareiit cure w'as followed by a feast at 
which the patient drank his pliysician’s health too freely 
in strong S[»anisli wine, and died of pleurisy or fever at 
his hotel, the Kcu <VOrl6aiis, on the 13th ClcLober. His 
body W'as discmbowadled and the entrails deposited in the 
parish church, that of St Aiaric Mineure, the other remains 
being carried to Royauniont and buried there. 

Such is tlio mca^^ru, iiinoiint of positive kiiowledj'u rc.spci'-tiug one 
of tho greatest poets of IVaiiec. Nur «!aii it be saitl that JlegnieP.s 
literary liistory is quite accurately ascertaiiied, though it Ls less 
iluhiou.s than his poisoiial. 'I'lio jieriod iiiiiiiediately preceding 
and following his de.itli was a period of nnmerou.s collcctioiLS of 
licentious and natirical poems, siuno piihlishiul, some still reximining 
ill iiiaiiuscript. Gathered from these there has heen a iloating in(is.s 
of epignims, Sn., attributed to Kegnier, few of which arc certainly 
authentic, and most of whirh do no partieular eredit to his memory. 
On those editors of his works have e:?«;r«.*ised freely the right of 
nccepUuu'u or rejection, so that it is very rare to find two editions 
of Itegnier which exactly agree in eontciits. Vlis acknowledged or 
undoubted work, however, is that on which liis fame rests, and it 
falls into three elnsses : — regular satires in alexandrine couplets, 
stuioiis poems in various iiictro.s, uml satirical or jocular epigrams 
ainl light pieces, which often, if not always, exhibit coiisiiderahle 
licence of hinguage. This latter class is, however, much the least 
im]K)rtant in every way. The real greatnes.s of Regnier consists in 
the vigour and jxilisli of his satires, contrasted and lieightenod as 
that vigour is with the uxcpiisite feeding and mcliineholy iiiu.sic of 
Boiue of his minor nwms. In tlio latter Regnier is a disciple of 
lions^ird (whom he ilefendcd hnlliantly against Malherbe), without 
the occasional pedantry, tho affectation, or the. umlue Mncmy of tin* 
Pl<^iade, but in the satires ho had hardly any inashjr (Vauquelin 
de la Fresnayo nnd Agrippa d’Aubigm^, who preceded him in iHiint 
of com|>osition, t.Ud not publish their satires until later) except the 
aiicionta. He has .‘-oinotlmea fnllowftil Horace cluiiely, but always 
in an entirely original spirit. His vocabulary is varied and 
picturefKmo, but is not marred by the maladroit classicism of some 
of the Kousardista. His vci-se is extraordinarily forcible and 
nervous, but what distin^ishes him esfiecially from most 
satirists u the way in whicli ho gets the better of what may be 
called tlio oommpnplaces of satire, and to a great extent at any ; 


rate avoids the tendency of all Fi*ouch poetry to run into tyjies. 
His keen and accurate knowledge of Immnn naturo and even his 
pimdy literary (pialilies extorted the admiration of Boileau - 
itsunliy the severest of critics in regard to all|:H)cts of the preceding 
ago I'Xccipt Mftlhori»c. Regnier, moreover, in respect of Malherbe 
has hitn.solf displayC'cl remarkable independeneo and acutenesH of 
literary criticism, and the. famous |>ass»gc in wliicli ho satirizes the. 
poet of Caen contains the best derium iatiori of tlio merely ** correct ’* 
theory of poetry that ha.4 ever bcMui written, bnstly, Ilegnier hiul a 
most iinu.siial do.seriplivc faculty, anil tho vividness of what may he 
called his narrativo satires was not approached in Franco for 
least two centuries after his death. All his merits aro displayevl in 
the masterpiece entitled Macctle on V llypot-i'isic dMnuxrt^-e, hut 
liardly any one of the sixteen satires whicth ho has left falls hidow 
even a very high standard. In general it may bo .said tliut Regnier 
is the la.st poetwlio .shows tlio poetic faculties of tho French tongiio 
hi'foro tho clu.s.sii sil reforms of tho I7lli <*entiiry had oi'anipod ami 
curtailed them, and that lio shows tliciu; faculties in something liko 

perfectirii. 

'I lio flrjifc edit ion of lSc>fnirr'» satires oppc/ired in IflOH publisliod l>y Oabile) 
Uunii. TJirre Wits anotht r in KiOO, and nnotlier In JG12. Tlic author Itad also 
L'Otilributvd to two coUci.tinns — Leu Mu9cs (juillardes In ItiOS and 
dWpoHon in Kill. In llu*. year of Ids d'*«tli a coin)>U*(er collection 

npiioarcd, niiiJ another in IGIG. The chief cditlonii of tlie ISlli ci-ntury are ihiit ot 
UrosMftte(l7*if>), 'which supplies tho standard couiiriciifary t»ii llcpiicr, and thutut' 
Leiifciei Dufrcsiioy Kceently the pod has been frequently mid oarefiilly 

repiiiitcd. I'lie editions of rronper roltevin In IWIO, of M. do Uavlhiilciny hi 
ami of M. Courbet in iSVf* may bo spociully mentiuiieii. The Inst, printed utter the. 
orii^iiiuU In Italic type, und w'ell edited, Is pcrhiipH the Tu'st, as M. do liiirtlicleiny's 
is the fullest, t*f rctrent copies. 

RKCiTTLUS, M arcus Atiijtts, was con.sul for the mpcoiuI 
time in tlie ninth year of the First I’uiiic AVar (256 Ji.c.), and 
SI) was one of the commanders in the great naval expedi- 
tion which shattered the Carthaginian licet and success- 
fully landed an army on Carthaginian territory at (.Mii|>ca. 
At first the invaders had such .success that half the army 
and the other consul Manlius could be ri'callod to Rome, 
and yet leave good hope tlint llegulus with the in.surgont 
Niimidian subjects of the Fhomiciaus would finish the 
war in the second campaign. Rut Carthage, whicli had 
found an able general in the Sj-^artaii Xantlijp[uis, used the 
winter to such good account that in the sju-ing of 255 
.Regulus was decidedly inferior in strength, and, hazarding 
a pitched l)attle on ground favourable to the enemy, had 
bis army cut to pieces and was himself taken captive. 
Regulus perished in captivity, and was sn[»pOvMed at Rome 
to have been done to death : according to the common story 
lie w’as sent to Home on [larolo to negotiate a peace or ex- 
change of prisoners, but on his arrival strongly urged the 
senate to refuse both projxisals, and returning to Carthago 
vvas slain with horrid tortures. I'his is the story so elo- 
<liiently told by Horace {Curm, iii. 5), and which made 
R<igulu.s to the later Romans the typo of lieroic endurance 
in misfortune ; but most critical historians regard it as 
insufficiently attested, .Folybius being silent. 

REICH A, Anton Joskph (1770-1836), musical 

theorist and teacher of composition, was born at Prague, 
February 27, 1770, and educated ?hieffy by his uncle, 
Joseph Reicha (1746-1795), a clever violoncellist, who 
first received him into his house at Wallerstein in 
Bohemia, and Jifterw^ards carried him to Bonn. He 

studied hard, and bc'gun to comiios© at a very early age, - 
producing, during the course of a long and active life, a 
vast quantity of church music, five operas, a number of 
symphonies, oratorios, and many miscellaneous work.s. 
’rhough clever and ingenious, his compositions are more 
remarkable for their novelty tlian for the beauty of the 
ideas upon which they are based, and display but little of 
the divine fire which alone can render works of art 
immortal. His fame is, indeed, more securely based upon 
his didactic works than upon the results of hLs tlieories 
os exemplified in his own productions. His TraWs de 
Melodie (Paris, 181 4), Cours de Compemtion Muticale (Paris, 
1818), TraiU de HatUe ComfjtyeiHQnt MtutiCide 
1826), and AH du Cfy/npositeur (P4u4^^ 

are vali^ible and instructivo easaj^ epnta^i^^ 
new and inteieeting pand, thbui^ 
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let forth arc npw' condemned aa erroneous, they can scarcely 
be read without profit to tlie student. 

Reiclia first visited Paris iu 1799. In 1802 he removed 
to Vienna, where ho spent some Sappy years in close 
intercourse w^itli Beethoven, and the veteran Haydn. His 
perinancrit settlement at Paris took place in 1808. Tn 
1817 ho succeeded as professor of counterpoitit at 

the (;Jonservfitoire. In 18.31 he was made a knight of the 
Legion of Honour; and in 1835 he was admitted as a 
member of the Institute in the place of Boieldieu. He 
died at Paris, May 28, 1830. 

B.KfCHKNAU, a jiicturcs(j[ue island in the llntersco or 
western arm of the lake of Constance, is 3 miles in length 
by 1 in breadth, and is connected with the east bank by a 
causeway three (piarters of a mile long. It belongs to the 
duchy of Radon, and comprises the tlireo parishes of Ol>er- 
zell, Mittelzell, and Unterzell, with a joint population of 
1403 in 1880. The soil is very fertile, and excellent w’iiie 
is produced in sntlicicmt quantity for exportation. The 
Benedictine abbey of lleichenau, founded in 724, was long 
i*elebrated for its w'ealth and for the services rendereil by 
its monks to the cause <if learning. Tu 1538 the abbey, 
which had previously been independent, was subordinated 
to the see of (.!!onstance, and in 1799 it was secularized. 
'I'he abbey church, dating in part from the 9th century, 
contains the tomb of Charles the Pat, who retired to this 
island in 887, after losing the eriqure of Charlemagne, 
It now serves as the parish church of Mittelzell, and the 
churches of Oberzell and Unterzell are also interesting 
bviihliiigs of the Carlo vingian era. 

REICH KNBAfyll, a manufacturiug town of Saxony, in 
the province of Zwickau, liovS in the hilly district known as 
the Voigtlaiid, 50 miles to the south of Lei[>.sic, The chief 
indnstrial products are woollen cloth, nienno, cashinero, 
llauucl, an<l shawls. Its im]>ortance is of recent origin, 
and llie jiojmlation, amounting to 10,509 in 1880, has 
trebled itself within the last fifty years. The earliest 
notice of the town occurs in a document of 1212, and it 
ae(piired municipal rights in 1307. 

REIC HEN BACH, a cotton-manufacturing town of Prus- 
sian Silesia, with 7225 inhabitants (1880) and an oUl 
castle, lie.s 30 miles to the south-south-west of J3re.slau, aurl 
demands mention chiefly from its connexiim W'ith several 
important historical events. In 1702 Frederick the Croat 
gained a victory here over the Austriaii.s; by the Reicheri- 
bach ca)nvention of 1790 England and the otlier powers 
guaranteed the subsistence of the Turki.sh empire ; and 
iu 1813 a treaty, afterwards ratified at Prague, w^as con- 
cluded here between Austria and the allie.s. 

REICH ENBACH, Geoiw von (1772-1826), astrono- 
mical instrument maker, was born at Durlach in Baden 
on August 24, 1772. Ho fir.st served as an officer of 
artillery, and afterwards hehl several civil ap}K)intmeMt8 
in Bavaria. Already from 1790 he was occupied with 
the construction of a dividing engine ; in 1804 he 
founded, with JJebherr and Utzschneidor, an instrument- 
making business in Munich ; and in 1809 he established, 
with Fraunhofer and Utzschneider, etjually important 
optical works at Benedietbeuern, which were - moved to 
Munich in 1823, He withdrew from l>oth enterprises in 
1814, and founded with Ertcl a new optical business, from 
which also ho retired in 1820. Ho died at Munich on 
May 21, 1826. 

Kcioheiibaoh’s principal merit is his having introduco<l into 
obsorvatories the moridian or transit circle, comi)iiiing the transit 
instrument and the mural circle into one instrument. This had 
already been done by Roemer about 1704, but the idea had not 
beeh.iimppted by any oiia else, the only exception being, the transit 
oirde cpnatracted by Troiwhton for Oroombridge in 1806. The 
touieit. dritle in the mttn epyed it by. Reidbenbach had one finely' 
ditidod ehwb attach^ oM end <n the horii»atal axis and read 
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f>y four verniers on an “Alhulado Circle/* the until tcroil p«,>sition 
of uhicli was tcstotl by a Kj»irit hvt'l. Tho instrunuMit iMino aliuo.st. 
at ouco into uiiivtirsiil use on tli« Continenr (tlio first ton? nuido 
for Bnssol ill ISliq, f>iit in Kiigl.uid tho iiiural ciivli: arol tr.insit 
instriirnonl \vf*rc not suporsiMjed for nKany yeAr.s. 

REICJIHON BI^K( r (Bohem. /.r^m*), a town of Bolicniia, 
with an independent jurisdiction, lies on Urn Noisse, abi.'Ut 
50 miles tv) the. north oast of Prague and not ftir from 
the Saxon and Pnissisin fi’oiitiors. It is the centre of tho 
importaiit cloth in.iiuifacture of northern Bohemia, and ivs 
the third town of Bohouiia in size and the secoud iu 
miliistrial import jure. Its cloth factorie.s employ about 
7000 workpeo[>I(; and tuoduce goods to the annual value 
of upwards of a million sterling, wliile weaving is al.so 
extensively proseciilc^d as a duniestie imlustry. Other 
important manularturos are cotton, yarn, macldniT}’^, and 
liqueur. Trade is carrievl on in ilie raw material.s and 
finished products of the various imlustrio.s. Tho most 
prominent buildings are the town house, of 1601 ; the 
chateau of Count Clam (lalhis ; the I )<*Uanalkirche, of 
the 16tli century; the Protestant churcli, a hatidsnmo 
mcwlerri Kornanesquo edifice ; the hall of the cloth worker.s ; 
the new law courts; tho new theatre; .and the w'cuwing 
seliool:-' The popniatioii in 1880 was 28,090. 

Koh-hciihiirg is fir-st trunitioncvl in a docrinnont of KHS, ami from 
16*22 to 1034 was among tho possessions of tlio gifrit Walh'iistrin, 
whoso doath it has holongf«l to tho (Jall;is nml Clam tJall.as 
families. Tlio wocilleu iiiiiiistry was iii(roihu!od about llio mijiilo 
of llm 16Lh contury. In lf>66 KviohonhfM-g w.is tlio hoaJqiiartor.s 
of Princo Charles Frederick (d* Prussia. 

REICH EN 11 Aid j, a small town and watering-place of 
Upper Bavaria, is finely .situated in an arnjdiiiheatro of 
lofty mountJiin.s, on the river Saale or Siuilach, 1570 feet 
above the level of the sea and 9 miles to ilie Hoiith-westof 
Salzburg. As indicated by its name, in which the syllable 
?ufll corrosj)ond8, according to a well-known linguistic 
law, to the Latin .su/, Reichcuhall po8ses.sc.s several cojdous 
saline springs, producing upwards of 11,500 tons of salt 
per annum. The water of some of the springs, the aourcMj.^ 
of wliieh are 50 feet below’ tho surface of the soil, is so 
strongly satunilod with salt (up to 21 [»er cent.) tlu.it it is 
at once condnebjul to the l>oiIing houses, while that of tho 
olhcr.s is first submitted to a process of evaporation. 
Reichenhall is the centre of the four chief Bavarian salt 
work.s, which arc ct)nnccted with each other by l)rino con- 
duits having an aggregate length of 60 miles. Tho .surplus 
brine of Borclilosgaden is conducted to Keicljenhall, and 
thence, in increa.scd volume, to Traunstuin and Ro.senlieiiii, 
which possess larger supp>lics of timber for use as fuel iu 
tho prooe.ss of boiling. Since 1846 Iveichenhall has 
become one of the most fashionable spas in Germany, and 
it Is now visited annually by about five thousand patients, 
besides many thou.'-jand pa.ssing tourists. Tlie resident 
iwqiulation in 1880 was 3271, almo.st all Homan (’atl»olios. 
Tho saline sfirings are usird both for drinking and bathing, 
and arc said to bo efiicaciuua iu .scrofula and incipient 
tuberculo.sis. In addition to nurneroiLS large hotels, tho 
most prominent edilice.s are tlio Riuruinesquo church, 
recently restored, and the handsome and extensive build- 
ings of the .salt-works. 

Th» hrinw »i»nng.s of Rcichcnbfill are Tuviitionod iu a clociiment 
of the 8lh cell till* V, .'Uul w.-ic jMjrh.'ijw known to the Homans; biit 
almost all traco of the autiipiiity of tho town w;a8 drstruyod by a 
conflagnilioii in 1.S34. ’I'lie bvino eoiulnit to Traunatein dates 
from 16T8, The environs abound in nulnerou^^ charming Alpine 
excursions. 

REICHSTADT, Duke of. Sec Naroleon II. (vol. 
xvii. i.». 226). Tho title is derived from the little town of 
Reichstadt in northern Bohemia. 

REID, Maynk (1818-1883), captain iii the United 
States army, was iu his generation one of the most popular 
of writers of stories of advontorc. His own early life was 
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as adventurous as any boy reader of hla novels could desire. 
He was a native of Ulster, born in 1818, and was educated 
for the church, but, disliking the prosf>cct of a regular pro- 
fession, went to America at the ago of twenty in search of 
exciteineut and fortune. Among other experiences he made 
trailing excursions on the Ked Itiver, and studied the ways 
of the retiring rtnl iniiii and the white pioneer on the spot. 
Ho made acquaintance with the Missouri in the same prac- 
tical nuiimtjr, and roved about through all the States of the 
Union. Wlien the war with Mexico broke out in 1845 he 
obtained a oomnnssion, was present at the siege and capture 
of Vera Cruz, and led a forlorn hope at ChapultciXM;. In one 
of his novels he says that he believed theoretically in the 
military value of untrained ircK^ps, and that ho had found 
liis theories confirnied in actual warfare. Hut, tliough he 
saw a good deal of service in. America, ho was disappointed 
in his plans for taking part in a conllict with the regular 
troops of a European country. An enthusiastic republican, 
ho offered hia services to the JTungarian insurgents in 
1849, rg.ised a body of volunteers, and sailed for Europe, 
but aiTived too late. Thereafter he settled in England, 
and began bis career of a noveli.st in 1849 with the 
Rantjera. This was followed next ywir by the S*:fdp 
Hunters. He never surpassed his first productions, except 
j)eVhaps in White Chief (1855) and The QxiadrooYi 

(185lj); blithe continued to produce tales of Belf-reliant 
enterprise and exciting adventurts with great fertility. 
Simplicity of plot and easy variety of exciting incident 
are among the merits that contribute to his popularity 
with boys. His rellexions are not profound, but are 
frequently more sensible than might he presumed at first 
sight from his aggressive mauner of expressing them. 
He died in London, October 22, 1883. 

IlEin, Thomas (1710-1796), the chief founder of 
what is generally designated the Scottish school of philo- 
sophy, was born at Strachan in Kincardineshire, about 
20 miles from Abenleen, on the 26th April 1710. His 
father was minister of the place for fifty years, and traced 
hia descent from a long line of Presbyterian ministers on 
Deeside. His mother belonged to the brilliant family of 
tlie Gregorys, which gave so many representatives to 
literature and science in Scotland last century. After two 
years at the i)arish school of Kincardine, Thomas Keid 
entered Mari.schal .College, Aberdeen, in 1722. He was 
instructed in phiJosojdiy by Dr George Turnbull, in his 
day a voluminous and versatile writer, but now alniost 
entirely forgotten, '^rurnbuirs teaching would appear, 
from the account given of it by M‘Cosh, to have antici- 
pated and suggested certain chara<derifitics of Reid’s sub- 
sc<|ucnt theory. Reid graduated in 1726 at the early age 
of sixteen, but remained in Aberdeen as librarian to the 
university for ten years haigcr. This may be looked upon 
as his real student-time, and it seem.s to have been largely 
devoted to mathematical jeading. In 1737 lie was pre- 
sented to the living of Ncwinachar near Aberdeen. The 
parishioners, l>oing violently excited at the time about the 
law of patronage, received Reid with oi»cn luistility ; and 
tradition asserts that, during the preaching of his first 
sermon, an uncle who lived near defended him on the 
pulpit stair with a drawn sword. But before he left the 
parish he was completely successful in winning the 
affections of his people. He was, however, uowisc dis- 
tinguished a preacher, being accustomed “ from a dis- 
trust in his own pow'ers/’ as Stewart puts it, “to preach 
the sermonR of l)r 'rillotson and of Dr Evans.^* Tlie 
greater part of hia timu waa given to study ; and, insti- 
gated by thp publicatiou of Hume's treatise, he now 
turned his chief attention to philosophy, and in particular 
to the theory of external perception^ His first publicar 
tion, however, which dealt with a questioi^of philosophical; 


method suggested by the reading oi Hutcheson, was more 
nearly allied to his mathematical studies. The “Essay 
on Quantity, occasioned by reading a Treatise in which 
Simple and Compound Ratios are a]iplicd to Virtue and 
Merit,” denies that a mathematical treatment of moral 
subjects is possible. The essay appeared in the Transae- 
iions of the Royal Society for the year 1748. Before this, 
in 1740, Reid had married a cousin of his own, the 
daughter of a London physician. In 1752 the professors 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, elected him to the chair of 
}>hiIosophy, which he held for the next twelve years. 
’Phe foundation of the Aberdeen Philosophical Society, 
wliich numbered among its members Campbell, Beattie, 
Gerard, and Dr John Gregory, was mainly owing to the 
exertions of Reid, who w'as secretary for the first year 
(1758). Many of the subjects of discussion were drawn 
from Hume’s speculations ; and during the last years of 
liis sUiy in Aberdeen Reid j»iTqK>unvlcd his new point of 
view in several paj>ers rc:i.d before the society. Thus vro 
find from the minutes that on the IJtli and 2Cth of July 
1758 Mr Reid “handled” the following questions: — 
“Are the objects of llie human mind properly divided 
into impressions and ideas? And must every idea bo a 
copy of a preceding impression?” The rejdy to Hume 
which these titles foreshadow was embodied by Reid in 
liis Knqmry into th^ Ihirnan Mind mi the TrinHples of 
Common SensCy juiblished in 1764. The does not 

go beyond an analysis of sense perception, and is therefore 
more limited in its scope than the later Kssays ; but if 
the latter are sometimes more mature, there is more 
freshness about the earlier work. The same year saw 
Reid’s removal from Aberdeen to the professorship of 
moral philosojdiy in the university of Glasgow, wliore he 
succeeded Adam Smith. This position he continued to 
hold till 1781, when he resigned his chair in order to 
give his undivided energies to comjileting a systematic 
exposition of liis philosophy. As a public teacher, Reid 
did not possess the eloquence and cliarni of manner 
wliich afterwards characterized botli Stewart and Brown. 


Stewart’s acec^unt of his lecturing, which may be jirc- 
suined to be favourable, mentions only the “ silent and 
respectful attention ” which was accorded to “ the sim- 
plicity and [)crs[)icuity of his stylo ” and “ the gravity 
and authority of his character.” Reid’s i>LiJosophical 
influence was mainly exerted through his writings, and, at 
second hand, through the ekHjuent treatment which his 
doctrines received at the hands of Dugald Stewart, and 
tlie learning which Hamilton Hubseciiiently devoted to 
their elucidatiem. The Ji^ssays on the Jntelleetuul Fmvers 
of Man appeared in 1785, and their etliical complement, 
the Essays on the Aetive Fotvers of the Human Mind^ in 
1788. Tlie.so, with an account of Aristotle’s Logie 
appended to J^^oi-d Karnes’s Skeiehes of live History of Man 
(1774), conclude the list of works published in Reid’s life* 
time. Hamilton’s edition of Reid also contains an account 
of the university of Glasgow and a selection of Reid’s 
letters, chiefly addressed to hia Aberdeen friends the Skenes, 
to Lord Karnes, and to Dr James Gregory. Witli the two 
last-named he discusses the materialisni of Priestley and 
the theory of necessitarianism. He reverted in his old 
age to the mathematical pursuits of his earlier years, and 
his ardour for knowledge of every kind remained fresh to 
the last. But in 1792 the serenity which mark^ the 
concluding yciars of his life was clouded by the death ot 
his wife. All the children of their marrisgo except ono 
daughter had died many years before. > In 
Reid’s life pursued its equable aid 
within a few weeks of hia death, 

7th October- 1796. .. ! 

• . •■ The ■key.>>..I^ whole 
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bi» revulsioa from the sceptical conclusions of Hume. In 
severaK passages of his writings ho expressly dates his 
philosophical awakening from tho appearance of the 
Treatise of Human Nature, “ I acknowledge,** ho says 
in tho dedu^ation of the Enquiry^ ‘‘ that I never thouglit 
of calling in question tho principles commonly received 
with regard to the human understanding until tho 
Treatise of Human Natui^e was published in the year 
1739. Tho ingenious author of that treati.so upon the 
principles of Locke- -who was no sceptic — hath built a 
system of scepticism which leaves no ground to believts 
any one thing rather than its contrary. His reasoning 
appeared to mo to be just ; there was, tlierefore, a necessity 
to call in question the i)iiiuifjles iiium which it wm 
founded, or to admit the cuiiclusion.’* lleid thus takes 
Hume’s scepticism as, on its own showing, a redurtio 
(id impossihUe of accepted philosophical principles, and j 
refuses, accordingly, to separate Hume from Ins intellec- 
tual prt)gcnitors. hVoiii its origin in Descartes and 
onwards tlirough Locke an«:l ]3orkcley, modern jdiilosopliy j 
carried with it, Jieid tiontends, the germ of scepticism. [ 
That scepticism, “ inlaid in it and reared along with it,” 
ffume did but bring to light. Embracing the whole 
philosophic movement under the name of “ the Cartesian 
system,** Reid detects its irp^rov {{/evSo^ in the unproved 
assumption .shared by these thinker.s “ tliat all the objects 
of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind.” This doctrine 
or hypotliesi.s lie u-sually .speaks of as “ tho ideal system ” 
or “the theory of ideas’’; and to it he opposes his own 
analysi.s of the act of perception. In view of the results of 
this analysis, Reid’s theory (and the tlieory of Scottish 
philosophy gtincnilly) has been dubbed natural realism or 
natural dualism in contra.st to theories like subjective 
idealism and materiali.sm or to the cosmothetic idealism or 
hy[)othetical dualism of the majority of phiU>sophers. But 
this is uuduly to narrow the scope of Scottish phiIoso|>hy, 
wliicii does not exhaust itself, as it sometimes supposed 
to do, in uncritically reasserting the independent existence, 
of matter and its immediate ]»resence tt> mind. The real 
significance of Reid’s doctrine lies in its attack upon the 
principles which Hume explicitly lays down as the alpha 
and the omega of his system, viz., the principles that all 
our ^Xirce{)tion3 are distinct existences, and that the mind 
never perceives any reiil connexion among distinct exist- 
enc.es (cf Appendix to the third volume of the Treatise, 
1740). It is hero that the danger of “ the ideal system *’ 
really lies — in its reduction of reality to “particular 
perceptions,’* momentary or “perishing** existences (essen- 
tially unconnected with each other. If the ultimate 
elements of experience are unrelated units or sense- 
atoms, called impression.s, then it only remains to be 
shown, as Hume attempts to show, how the ilimion of 
supposed necessary connexion arises. But Reid meets 
this scepticism by comlmting the principle on which it is 
based. In logical language, he denio.s the actuality of the 
abstract particular : unrelated irnpressionsand ideas nowhere 
exist. 'The unit of knowledge is not an isolated impression 
but a judgment ; and in such a judgment Ls contained, 
even initially, the refereuce both to a ponnaneut subject 
and to a permanent world of thouglit, and, implied iu 
these, such judgments, for example, as those of existence, 
substance, ciiuse and effect. Such principles are not 
derived from sensation,, but are “ suggested ** on ocjcasion 
of sensation, in; such a way as to constitute the necessary 
eonditions of our having perceptive experience at all. 
tphus WQ do st^rt Widi “ddeas,** and afterwards refer 
th^na to never restricted to our own 

immediately related to a 
for- the 
Itm-';' put of. ' flubjcic- 
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tivity into perception. He calls them “ natural judgments,” 
“ natural suggestions,” “judgments of nature,” “judg* 
nicnts immediately in.spircd by our con.stitnlion,” ‘‘prui' 
ciples of our nature,*’ “first principle.’^,” “ prinei])lrj.s of 
common sen.se.” The la.st de.signation, whirh became tho 
current one, wa.s undoubtedly unfortunate, aini InisconveyiMl 
to iiiany a false impression of Scottish pliilos'>[>h3'. It lia.s 
been umh r.sLootl a.s if Uci<l had merely uppeuletl fnan tho 
reasoned e^mclusions of phiio.sophers to tlie unrcasiaied 
beliefs of coniim»n life. The tirades of men like Ihiatiio 
and Oswald, ami many unguardeil nttcrance.s of Roid 
liJinself, lent ciuinteniinoij to tiiis notion. But Reid’s 
iietion.s arc beit(ir than Ids words ; ids renl mode of 
procedure, is to redargue H nine’s conc]usi<.>ns by a 
refiitatiori ot the preirdses inlieriterl by him troni his 
pri^di: for the rc.st, as regards the <|m*.stion of 

nojiiemdatuve, Ueid cvi*ry where nuites ci>mnu»ii sense 
and iea.son, making the former “uiily aimtlnr name for 
one branch or degree of rea.son.” Keason, a.i judging <*f 
things self-evident, is called common .sen.so to <ij.st1i5gui.sl1 it 
from ratiocination or reasoning. And in regard to Weid’s 
favourite proof of the principles in qne.stion by reference 
to “th^. consent of ages ami nations, of the learned, and 
unlearned,” it is only fair to observe tliat this argument 
assumes a mm h more .scientific form in the Essays^ wliere 
it is almost identified with an a[>peal to “ the .structure 
and grammar of all languagcjs.” “The structure of all 
languages,” he says, “is grounded upon common .sense.” 
To but one example, “tho «li.stinc1ion between seii- 

asible qualities and the substance to which they belong, 
and between thought and tlie mind that thinks, i.s not tho 
invention of philosopher.^ ; it is found in the structure of 
all langufige.s, and therefore must be commcui to all men who 
speak with undcr.standing ” (Haiuillon’.s AV/</, pp. 229 and 
451). 

The priucipile.s wliicli Reid insists upon as every wliere 
present in experience evidently c.orre.spond pretty clo.sely 
to the Kantian (;atogories and the unity of a|»percoptit)n. 
Similarly, Reid’s assertion of the essential distinction 
between space or extension ami fe.eling or any .succt'ssion 
of feelings may be compiired with Kant’.s doctrine in the 
H^Jst/ietie. “Space,” ho say.s, “whether tangilde or vi.sible, 
is not so properly an oVject [Kant’s “ matter ”] a.s a ncce.s- 
sary concomitant of the objects both of siglit and touch.” 
lake Kant, too, Reid Hmls in .sjiace the .source of .a 
necessity which .sense, a.s sense, cannot give (Hamilloirs 
I Held, 323). Jii the su Instance. c»f tlieir answer to Hume, 
the tw^o pliilo.soplier3 have therefore iiuicli in common. 
But Reid lacked the art to give due impressiveness to the 
imjiortant advance which his po.sition.s really contain. 
Although at times he states his principles with a womici ' 
ful degree of breadth and in.sight, ho mars the total cilei-t 
hy frequent loosen('.s.s of stateineiit, and by tho amount of 
irrelevant |.>sych(>logi(ial matter witJi which tlnry arc 
overlaid. And, if Kant was overridden by a love of 
formal conqdeUmess and symmetry, Reid's extreme 
indiirerence to form and sy.stem is an even more danger- 
ous defect iu a phflosophei*. It hii.s al.^o to l>o admitted 
that the principles frequently a]>p>ear i!i Riid more oa 
iuatter of a.ssertion than as demon.slrated necos.sities for 
tho constitution of experience. The tramscendental deduc- 
tion, or proof from the pos.sibility of experience in general, 
which forms tho vital centre of the Kantian sclicinc, is 
j xvanting in Reid ; or, at all events, if the spirit of the 
j proof i.s occasionally present, it is nowhere adequately stated 
j and emphasized. But, when these defects are acknowledged, 
Reid's insistence on judgment as the unit of knowledge and 
his sharp distinction between sen^tiou and pcrcei>tioti must 
still be recognized as phi}osophi(^ results of the highest 
importance They embody the only possible answ^er to 
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HumeV sceptical dissolution of knowledge, iloid’s theory 
of sensation, indeed, deserves more attoution than has been 
generally bestowed upon it. According to this theory, 
sensations are not the objects of otir }»erception, not even, 
as Kant maintained, the ‘‘matter” of our perceptions on 
which the “ form is su|»<'riiiducod ; they are merely the 
‘signs” which introduce us to tht knowledge of real 
objects. The latter “are ])rosci\tcd to the mind” by 
means of, cv on occasion of, certain corre.spondiiig sensa- 
tions ; but the .sensation and the perception “appear upon 
accurate relic xi-»n not only to be ditforent things, but as 
unlike as pain is t<» the point of a aword ” (Ifamil ton's 
Reidy 12i!). Sensation, it might bo cxi>ressed, i.s the 
condition c»f perc(?ption, but there is no scu’t oi coniiimnity 
between the I'he}^ are distinct in kind, and therefore 

the pi>s.sibility of deriving the oim from the other- - 
of melting down tlio real world into subjective sensations 
—is once for all shut out. Reid^s position here enables 
him to e.scape also from the plienomenalisrn of the Kantian 
theory. Inusmiu'h as the permanent objects presented to 
us in perceplion are not in any .sense u manipulation of 
subjective sen.sation.s, thenj is not even an apparent 
warrant for branding tliem as “ merely ” phenomenal. 
They are real in tlm full .sense of the word; we know the 
world as it really exi.sts. 

The relativism or phouoinenalisin which Hamilton 
afterwards ado[)ted from Kant and sought to engraft upon 
Scotti.sh pliilosophy is thus wholly absent from the 
original .Scottish doctrine. One or two pa.ssage.s may 
certainly bo quoted from Ileid in wliicli he a.s.serts that vro 
know only pro[)ortie.s of things and are ignorant of their 
esaeneo. Hut the exact meaning which ho attaches to 
such exiire.ssions is not <iuite clear; and they occur, 
moreover, only incidentally and with the air of current 
phrases mechanically rtpoated. In Dugald Stewart, 
however, the merely qualitative nature of our knowledge 
is consciou.sly ernphasi/ed, and made the foundation of 
philosophical arguments ; so that Stewart iu this re.spect 
paves the way for the ni*)re thoroughgoing philosophy of 
nescience elaborated by IJamilton, But since Hamilton’s 
time the ino.st tyjncal Scotti.sh lliinker.s have repudiated 
hia relativistic doctrine, and returned to the original 
tradition of the. .scliool. 

ytitthoritics.— Fov the life, tlio Mti/tioir by Hugahl Stewart, 
j>rolJXcd to Jltuniltoirs nlitinii of Reid’s work.s, in;iy he consulted, 
along with the a<uNmnt given hy Dr M‘Cosh iu his Srofti/ih Philo- 
jtophy (IbTfO- Tin? eoiiiplete edition of tlie works by Sir William 
Hamilton, publislied in two volumes with notes and Kiif»ph*ini*nt' 
ary dissert utions hy the editor (Gth ed. 18(53), h;us superseded all 
others. (A, SE.) 

REH), SiT! William (1797-1858), administrator and 
man of science, was born in 1797 at the manse of Kin- 
gltissie, Fifesliire, Scotland, and entered the army in 1809 
as a lloutcnunt of royal engineers. He saw active service 
ih the Peninsula under Wellington, and afterwards took 
part in the bombardment of Algiers in 1816. It wn.s 
while governor of Bermuda that iu 1838 he published the 
work by which ho is now known, The Law of Storms^ 
which obtained a wide popularity and did goixl service in 
furthering the progress of this department of meteorology. 
In 1851 ho was chairman of the executive committee of 
the Great Exhibition ; on the completion of the w^ork ho 
was made a K.C.B. and appointed governor of Malta. He 
di^ in October 1858, shortly after his return to England. 

BEIGATE, a market town and municipal borough of 
Surrey^ is situated at the head of the long valley of Holrns- 
..d^e Hollow, on three railway lines, 23 miles south of 
, London^ It consists principally of one long stroot, with 
aarj^oaudiag houses and villas inhabited chiefly by persox^ 
having thdr occupations in Loudon. Of the' csysrtl^ 
shppe^ to have beenybuilt before the Conquest^ to boi^: 
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mand the |;»ass through the valley, there outy remains tho 
entrance to a cave beneath, 150 feet long and from .10 to 
12 feet high, excavated in the sand, which the liaroiis 
used as a guardroom. The grounds have been laid out as 
a public garden. Kear the inark(.*t house i.s the site of an 
ancient chapel dedicated to Tliomas ;i Bccket. In the 
chuneel of the pari.sli church of St Mary, a building mng- 
ing from Transition Norman to Perpendicular, which dates 
from the beginning of the reign of Henry VI 1., were buried 
Archbisho[» Usslier and Jjord llowaul, the commander of 
the English navy against t.lie Spanish Armada. Above 
the vestry there i.s a library coritaijiing some choice rnanu 
.scripts and rare books. Tlio grammar scliool was founded 
ill 1675. Among the other public buildings are tluv town- 
hall, the public liall, the market hall, and the working 
men’s institute. The town has some agricultural trade, 
and ill the neighbourhood are quarries for freestone, hearth- 
stone, and wdiite sand. The area of the municipal borough 
is 6015 acres, with a population in 1871 of 15,916, and 
in 1881 of 18,662. 

In Domesday tho town was enlled “ Churclifelle,” or “ tho church 
ill tho field," hikI afterwards it w.'is called- Chunddicld in Kcigate, 
the earlier reading of the latter iiainu being “ Kidge;4ate." ''flio 
castle was taken by Louis the Dauphin in the reign ot John. In 
the time of the Confessor tho manor belonged to his queen Edith. 
A market wa.s granted hy Edward III. Tho town ictiinioil two 
members to ]iarliaineiit from the reign of Edward f. to tho reign of 
Williuiii IV., and o)\e from 1832 to 1867, when it was disfranoiiised 
for corrupt iiruotices. 

BEEMABTJ8, Samuel (1694-1767), known 

to history chiefly as the author of tho WolftnhulUl 
FragiiienUy was born at Hamburg, Decombor 22, 1694. 
His father, the son of a clergyman and married into a 
patrician family of that city, was one of the ma.stcrs 
in tho Johanneum colicgo, a good scholar and excellent 
teacher. Until his twelfth year the son received his 
(education almo.st entirely from his father. He i>n.ssed 
from his father’s tuition into the class of the faniou.H 
scholar Joliaim Albrecht Fabricius, whoso sori-iii law Iio 
subsocpiontly became. In his twentieth year he entered 
the university of Jena, where he studied tlieoJogy, ancient 
languages, and philosophy. After making a tour in 
Holland and England (1720), he became privat-docent in 
tho university of Wittenberg; and in 1723 he aecej>ted tho 
post of rector of tho high, school at Wismar in Mecklen- 
burg, wliich he exchanged four years afterwards foi* that of 
professor of Hebrew and Oriental languages in the high 
school of his native city. I’his post he held till his deaths 
though offers of more lucrative and distinguished positions 
were at various times made to him. His professional 
duties were but light, and he employed Ins amjde leisure 
in the study of philology, matliematics, philosophy, 
history, [lolitical economy, natural science, and iiutiirul 
history, for which ho made expensive collections. Philo- 
sophy and theology, however, became with his advancing 
years the chief subjects of pursuit From 1744: to 1767 
he had in liand the theological work from which Lessing 
published the notorious FragmmU in 1774-78 Reimarus 
was held by his contemporaries in the highest esteem as a 
scholar, a thinker, an author, and a man. His house waa 
the centre of the highest culture of Hamburg, and a 
monument of his influence in that city still remains in the 
Jftms der patHotUcheu Gesdhehafty whore the learned and 
artistic societies partly founded by him still meet. His 
wife bore him seven children, three only of whom lived to 
grow up, namely his only surviving son— the distinj^ii^ed 
physician Johann Albrecht Heinrich—and two dattght€|^. 
one of them being Elise, Le.ssing’s friend and oorr(Mponde&^ 
Tqn days before his death he invited a sel^t ^ueiber 
fiiendfl to diho^m him, and» ^ 
af4 aiidahilil?/ deidar^ to theitit 
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farewell meal with them. Three days after he was takeo 
seriously ill, and died March 1, 1767. 

Beimarus's reputation as a classical and historical scholar 
rests on the valuable edition of Dio Cassius (1750-52) 
which he prepared from the materials collected by his 
father'in-law, J. A. Fabricius. In the department of 
philosophy he published a work on logic ( VemunfUehre aU 
Antveisunrj zum richligen Gehrav4^hs der Veniunfl^ 1756, 
fifth edition 1790), and two very popular books bearing 
on the great religious questions of the day. The first of 
these works was a collection of essays on the principal 
truths of natural religion {Abhandluii^en vondenvonlehm8t^- 
€n Wahrheiten der naturMien Religion^ 1754, Gth ed. 
1791) ; the second (JBetrackUuufen iiher die KmvMriehe der 
Thieve^ 1762, 4tli ed. 1798) dealt with one particular 
bmnch of the same subject. In these works he apy)ear8 as 
a powerful opponent of French materialism and Spiiioza^s 
})an theism, a zealous teleologist and able wielder of the 
argument from design. His philosophical jx>sition is 
essentially that of Christian Wolff. But it is tlio work 
(carefully kept back during his lifetime, strangely enough) 
from which Lessing published certain chapters after the 
author’s death with which his name is most widely asso- 
ciated. Lessing’s relation to this work has been stated in 
the article Lessino. Its title in the MS. is Apologie oder 
Srhut^schnfl far die vermlnftigen Verehrer Gottes. The 
original MS. is in the Hamburg town library ; a cox>y was 
made for the university library of Gottingen, 1814, and 
other copies are known to exist. In addition to the seven 
fragments published by Lessing, a second portion of the 
work was issued in 1787 liy C. A. E. Schmidt (a pseudo- 
nym), under the title Uebrige noch nngedruckte Werl'e de^ 
Wolfeabiitichehen Frag7ftentistm^ and a further portion by 
I). W. Klose in Nu'dneds Zeitschrift filr Jdaterriseke Theo- 
lirjity 1850^52. Two of the five books of the first part 
and the whole of the second part, as w^cll as appendices 
on the canon, remain still, and will probably always remain, 
unjirinted. But D. F. Strauss has given an exhaustive 
analysis of the whole work in his book on Reimarus. 


Ctaai-lcfl Voydey, Rtitnai'uSt London, 1870 (a irannlatlon of the 

life of KefmiiruA by Sti aiiu, with the Mcond part of the soventh fraipnient. on th<^ 
** Object of .1 evils and his Disciples”); the Livta of Leasing by Dnn«ol and O. K. 
Giihraucr, Sime, and Zinimcrn ; Kuno Ffacher, OesrAicMe tivrnfUem 
vol. 11. pp. 7Di> -772, 2(1 cd. 1887; Zeller, (JifacMcMe der licunchen Philono/ifii-^ 
2d ed. IKTft, pp. 

REIMS. See Rheims. 

REINAUD, Joskpu Toussaint (1795-1867), a distin- 
guished French Orientalist, was born in 1795 at Lanibesc, 
Bouches du Rhone, and began to study for the church, 
but, being drawn toward.s h^stcrii learning, he came to Paris 
ill 1815 and liccamo a pupil of Silvcstrede Sacy. In 1818 
and the following year he was at Rome as an attachd to the 
French ministtT, and studied umler the Maronites of the 
Projiaganda, but gave .sjtceiiil altcTition to Mohammedan 
coins. In 1824 he entered ibe department of Oriental 
MSS. ill the Royal Libraiy at Paris, and in 1838, on the 
death of Do Sacy, h(‘. succoeded to lus chair in the school 
of living Oriental langujiges. In 18*17 he became presi- 
dent of the S(x;iet^ Asiatiiiue, and in lHr)8 conservator of 
Oriental MSS. in the Tmi)erial Library. In all these fimc- 
tion.s Reinaud maintained the great reputation of the 
French Oriental school, and he also did good service with 
his pen. His first important work was his classical descrip- 
tion of the coUoctions of the Due do Blaca.s (1828). To 
history ho contributed an essay on the Arab invasions 
of France, Savoy, Piedmont, and Switzerland (1836), and 
various collections for the period of the crusades ; ho 
edited (1840) and in x)art translated (1848) the geography 
of Abulfeda; to him too is duo a useful edition of the very 
curious records of early Arabic intercourse wuth China of 
which Renaudot had given but an imperfect translation 
(Relatio 7 i des Vogagea, cfec., 184.5) and various other essay.s 
illustrating the ancient and mediaival geograjihy of the 
East. His chief quality was indefatigable industry. 
REINDEER. See Dker. 

REINEKE VOS. See German Literature, voL x, 
pp. 522, 527, and Romance. 

REINHOLD, Karl Leonhard (1758-1823), who 
played a considerable part in the early spread and develop- 
ment of the Kantian philosophy, wr.s born at Vienna in 


The Htan(l[iuiiit of Heimarus in his Aitologie is that of ynire natu- 
ralistii'. deisTii. Miracles and mysteries arc denied, and natural 
redigion is put forward as the absolute contradiction of revealed. 
The cssenliiil truths of the former are the existenoe of a wise and 
good Creator and the docLrino of the immortality of the soul. These 
truths are disr^vcrablo by n;a.son, and arc such as can constitute the 
basis of a universal and rational religion. A revealed religion could 
never obtain universality, as it could never be made intelligible 
and credible to all men. Even supposing its possibility, the Bible 
docs not present such ‘a revelation. It abounds in error as to 
matters of fact, contradicts human oxpHerienco, reason, and morals, 
and is one tissue of folly, deceit, enthusiasm, selilshness, and crime. 
Moreover, it is not a doctrinal compendium, or catechism, which a 
revtdation would have to l*o. What the Old Testament says of tlic 
worship of God is little, and that little worthless, while its writers 
are unac([uainted with the secoiul fundamental truth of religion, 
the immortality of the soul. The design of the writers of tli© 
New Testament, as well as that of Jesus, was not to teach true 
rat.i(>iial religion, but to serve their own selfish ambitions, in pro^ 
rnoting which Reimarus makes them exhibit an inconceivable 
combination of conscious fraud and enthusiasm. With all his 
acuteness os a rationalistic critic^ and the destructive force of his 
attack u^n the old orthodox conception of the nature of the Bible 
and revelation, Reimams must Iw rcMrdcd simply as the classical 
representative of rationalism in its absolute inability to form any 


representative of rationalism in its absolute inability to form any 
Fomotely just conception of God, religion, revelation, the Bible, and 
Christianity. His Apologia is tlio historical monument to tho in- 


Sdhleiennachor, bis entire ^lositlon was rendered antiquated, and tho 
permanently valid portions of bis criticism of the Bible are of value 
only as destructive of a theory, now outlived, of It and religion. 
But as a learned, aciute^ and logical assailant of that theoiy he 
must he hohoured with a phtce a^ni|pit ;tl^ 


17.58. At the age of fourteen he entered the Jesuit 
College of St Anna with the intention of boconiing a 
priest of the order. The order was dissolved by the pope 
in the following year ; but young Reinhold, being full of 
Catholic and monastic zeal, joined a similar college of the 
order of St Barnabas in 1774. There ho remained nine 
years, before the end of which libs scientific and philosophic 
studies had completely estranged him from the life and 
aims of the cloister. In 1783 ho fled to North Germany, 
and settled in Weimar, where he became Wieland’s coU 
laboratewr on tho G^ymian Mercury^ and eventually his 
Bon-in-law. In the Germem Mcrcui-y he published, in the 
years 1786-87, his Brief e iiher die KaiUieche Philosophies 
which, by their clear and eloquent exposition were most 
important in making Kant known to a wider circle of 
readers. Reinhold himself had road the Critique five 
times without a single ray of light ; in the end it was 
tho ethical side of tho system by which ho found him- 
self attracted and convinced. As a result of tho Lettere, 
Reinhold at once received a call to the neighbouring 
university of Jena, where he taught from 1787 to 1794, 
aud largely contributed to make Jena, after Konigsberg, 
the second home of the Kantian philosophy. In 1789 
he published his chief work, the Vej'sudi finer neun^ 
Theorie des menschlichen VorsieUurigsvernwgenSs in which 
he attempted to simplify the Kantian theory ^nd make it 
more of a unity; In 1794 he accciited a call to Kiel, but 
his departure from Jena marks the zenith of his reputa- 
iicm. He taught at Kiel till his death in. J823, but hia 
iudqpeudeut aotiidty^ an eud. HiS essentially 

reedptive Mid uatiiro yielded first tb^ the 
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powerful impulse of Fichte, and ^then gravitated, on 
grounds of religious feeling, towards Jacobi, whom he in 
turn deserted for the so-called “ rational idealism of 
Bardilb 

KeiiihoUl's historical iinportancii belongs entirely to his earlier 
activity. The tlcvrldpruont of tho Kantian standpoint cotiiatncd 
in th »5 N(iw Thmri! of the Jharn'm Faculty of hUas (1789), and in 
\\\\^ FnnUttme/if ’Irs n irisscHs (1701), was called hy 

its author “ Kli-niintMipliilosophio.” Endeavouring to buildup 
the aysteiu 'Mit rd siinpb’.v clcnuuits, Kcinhold starts from the mere 
fact of co^s(:iousrl^^.^ of the existence of mental states (“Vorstel- 
lungeri" or ideas). Every idea carries with it the reference to a 
flubjecL, whose it is, aiivl to an object, of whidi it is the Mea. 
This double reference explains wliy every idea consists, ns Kant 
nid,intaine<l, of “form’' ami matter.” In its “ fi»rTri “ lies tho 
rcfereiico to the Hubjoct, in its '‘matbu’” tho reference to an 
objeet. Hence, too, we .see why tho thing-in-iUself, tlitiiigh neces- 
sarily existent, is at tho .same time necessarily unknowable, seeing 
tlnit all knowlotlgc imjilies a subject-derived element. Tho rest of 
Uetiihobrs emend alioiis to Kant are little more than suggested 
improveinen1.s in terminology. 

REISK.E, Johann Jacob (171()-1774), scholar and 
physician, was born 2r)th December 1716, in tho little 
town of /brbig in Electoral Saxony. From the Waiseii- 
haus at Halle he passed in 17‘bH to the university of 
Loipsio, and there spent five years. Ho lived alone with- 
out teacher or friend, heard no lectures, but studied con- 
tinually without (jrdcr or aim. He tried to find his own 
way in (Irock literature, to wliich Oerman schools then 
gave little attentiem ; but, as be had not mastered the 
grammar, he soon found this a sore task and took up 
Arabic. Ho was very poor, liaving almost nothing beyond 
his allowance, which for the five years Wtos only two 
hundred thalers. Ihit every tiling of which he could cheat 
his appetite was spent on Arabic books, and when he had 
read all tliat was then printed he thirsted for manuscripts, 
and in March 1738 started on foot for Hamburg, joyous 
though totally unprovided, on Lis way to Leyden and the 
treasures of the Warnerianum. At Hamburg lie got some 
nuiriey and letters of recommendation from the Hebraist 
Wolf, and look ship to Amsterdam. Here D’Orville, to 
whom he had an introduction, proposed to retain him as his 
amanuensis at a salary of six hundred guilders. Reisko 
refused, tlioiigli ho thought tho oiler very generous ; he did 
not want money, he wanted manuscripts. But wlien he 
reached Jioydon (6th June 1738) he found that the lectures 
were over for the term and that the M>SS. were not open to 
him. His money too was gone, and ho passed a miserable 
summer. By and by things mended : D’Orville and A. 
Schultens helped him to private teaching and rea<iing for 
tlie press, by which he w'as able to live, and his great power 
of w’ork enaVdtd him still to find time enough for his own 
studies. He heard the lectures of A. Schultens, and 
practised himself in Arabic with his son J. J. 8chultens. 
Through Schultens too ho got at Arabic MSS., and was 
even allowed t^vh rosa to take them home with him, 
TTltiniately he seems to have got free access to the collec- 
tion, which lie reeatalogucd — the work of almost a whole 
summer, for which the curators rewarded him with nine 
guilders. 

Jn spite of his hardships Rciske's fir.st years in Leyden 
were not unhappy, till he got into serious trouble by intro- 
ducing divers emendations of his ow’u into, the second 
edition of Burmann’s PetroniuSy wliich ho had to see 
through tho proas. His patrons withdrew from him, and 
his ciiancc of perhaps becoming professor was gone, 
D*Orville indeed soon carno round, for ho could not do 
without Reiske, who did work of which his patron, after 
dressing it up in his own style, took tho credit. But A, 
^hultehs was never the same as before to him ; Beiake 
indeed was too independent, and hurt him by his opm 
criticisms of hk master’s way of making Arabic main^ a 
handmaid of Hebrew. Reiske, however, himself admits.fiflit 
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Schultens, though he had reason to complain of his scholar’s 
want of respect towards him, always behaved honourably 
to him. In 1742 by Schultens’a advice Reiske took up 
medicine as a study by which he might hope to live if 
he could not do so by philology, and at medicine he worked 
hard for four years, still continuing the tasks that brought 
him bread as well as his Greek and Arabic studies, in 
1746 ho graduated as M.D., tho fees being remitted at 
Schultens’s intercession. It was Schultens too who con- 
quered the difficulties o})posed to his graduation at the 
last inomont by the faculty of theology on the ground that 
some of his theses had a materialistic ring. On June 10, 
1746, he left Holland and settled in Lcipsic, where ho 
hoped to get medical practice. 

But his shy iiroiid nature was not fitted to gain patients, 
and the Leipsic doctors would not recommend one who 
was not a Lcipsic graduate. In 1747 an Arabic dedication 
to the electoral prince of 8axony got him tho title of 
profes.sor, but did not better his circumstances. Neither 
the faculty of arts nor that of medicine was willing to 
admit him among them, and he never delivered a course of 
lectures. He had still to go on doing literary task work, but 
his lalKiiir was much worse paid in Leipsic than in Ijeyden. 
Still ho (;ould have lived and sent his old mother, as his 
custom was, a j-early j>rescnt of a piece of leather to be 
sold in retail if he had been a better manager. Jhit, care-^ 
less for the morrow, he was always printing at liis own 
cost great books which found no buyers. And so for many 
years he lived in such misery that ho often did not know 
where to find bread to still his hunger. His aeadcmicHl 
coUcaguctt were hostile ; and Krnesti, under a show of friend- 
ship, secretly hindered his promotion. His slashing and 
unsparing reviews made bad blcx)d with the |)illars of the 
university. 

At length in 1758 tho magistrates of Leii>sic rescued 
him from his misery by giving him the rectorate of St 
Nicolai, and, though ho still made no way with the leading 
men of the university and suffered from the hostility of 
men like Ruhnken and J. D. Michaolis, he w'os compensated 
for this by tho esteem of Frederick the Great, of Lessing, 
Karsten Niebuhr, and many foreign scholars. The last 
decade of his life w'as made cheerful by his marriage w'ith 
Ernestine Muller, who shared all his interests and learned 
Greek to help him with collations. In proof of his 
gratitude her portrait stands beside his in the first volume 
of the Oratures Grm:i, Reiske died August 14, 1774, 
and his M8. remains passed, through Lessing’s mediation, 
to the Danish minister Suhm, and are now in tho Copen- 
hagen library. 

lioisku certainly aurim.ssed all his pmdcccssoTs in tlio i-ange and 
quality of his knowledge of Arabic literature. It was the history, 
tno realia of tlio literature, that alwayt interested him ; ho did not 
care for Arabic poetry as such, and the then inucli praised Hariri 
seemed to him a grammatical i>edant. He read tho poets for their 
iKiaring on history, and oam<l Itws for their vffrses than for such 
scholia as supplied historical notices. I’hus for example tho 
scholia on Jarir famished him with a remarkable notice of the 
prevalence of Buddhist doctrine and asceticism in Trdk under the 
Omayyads. Tu the Adnotalioiies JlistoHcm to his Abulleda {Ahulf, 
An?Mle8 3foslif7Hwi, 5 vols., Copcnhiqjcii, 1789- 91) he collcctofl a 
veritable treasure of sound and original research ; he knew tho 
Byxantine writers os thoroughly as the Arabic autliors, and was 
alike at homo in modem works of travel in all languages and 
in ancient and mediaeval authorities. Ho was in teres tea too in 
numismatics, and his letters on Arabic coinage (in Eichhoru’s 
Ilepertorium, vols. ix.-xi.) form, according to Do Sacy, the bask 
of tbat branch of studv. To comprehensivo knowlo<l^ and voiy 
wide reading he added a sound historical judgment. He was 
not, like Schultens, deceived by the pretended antiquity of the 
Yomenito Kasldas.! Errors no doubt he made> as in the attempt 
to ascertain the date of tho breaoli of.the dam of M«r^. 

Tho\igh Abulfcda as a late epil^ator did not a itartiug* * 

^ ■*' Aalttadyor*. oirltip* in .HwMiii hkt. 
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oint for metbotlioal study of tho sourr;es, Rcisko's edition with 
is version and notes oertainly laid the foundation for rcsoarch in 
Arabic history. The foundation of Arabic pliilology, however, was 
laid not by him but by De Sacy, RoUko^ linguistic knowledge 
was great, but ho used it only to understand his aulhors ; ho had j 
no feeling for form, for language as language, or for metre. He was 
diligent in lexicographic collections, Imt carc<l nothing for etYinology 
or for any speculations that transeendod the historical daLi before 
him. This narrowness of interest was tlio conriterpnrt of his 
hatred for pedantry and strong love of reality. Mis greed for 
historical facta made his studies a sort of vast foray in Arabic 
litoratnre, buf with this he is not to bo reproached. 

In J^oipsic Keiske worked mainly st firock, though he continued 
to draw on his Anibic stores aecuinnlated in Leyden. Yet his 
nierit as an Arabist \v*is sooner recognized than the value of his 
dreek work, partly ptohaps because his talents were really at their 
best in dealing with a literature which suffers little injustice 
through lack of )ntcr(?st in its form, hut mainly hncauso liis con- 
tcmponinos in Cireek learning were narrow and had not thojudg- 
inent to ayipreciate him. Reisko the. Greek scholar has been 
rightly valued oiily in recent years, and it is now recognized that 
ho was the first Gcriimn since Sylhurg who had a Jiving knowdodgo 
of the Greek tongue. His reputation docs not rest on his numer- 
ous editions, often hasty or i?veii made to bookselleis* orders. The 
text was never his main concern, and he often let rcceivetl readings 
stand against his own judgment. The valuable matter lies in his 
remarks, espotually his oonjccturc.s. He himself designates tlio 
j-1yitiMdvr.r*iatioiU’.fi in Scriptorea Gnecos as flos in*jniu .si/i, and in 
truth theso tliin booklets outweigh his big edititujs. Closely 
following the author’s thought ho rein(»vcs obstat les whenever ho 
meets them, but ho is so steejjcd in tho language and thinks so 
truly like a Greek that the difhcultios lie feels often si?om to ns 
to lie in mere ]>oint.s of stylo. His onfcicism is cmpiricfil and 
unrnethodie, based on imnienso and careful reading, and applied 
only when he feels a ditficulty ; and lio is most succes.Hful wheu he 
has a large mass of tolerably homogeneous literature to lean on, 
Avhilst on isolated points bo Is often at a loss, rhonetics, <lialects, 
orthography were indilferent to him; metro he did not uiulerstaud, 
Jlis corrections are often hasty an<l false, but a surprisingly largcj 
proportion of them have since recedved eonlimiation from MSS. 
And, thougli hi.M merits a.s a Grecian lio mainly in Jii.s conjectures, 
his realism is fidt in this sphere also ; his German traiuslationa 
especially slunv more freedom ami ]>ractical insight, more feeling 
for actual life, than is common with the aohulars of that agc.^ 

Ueiske was cs-scutially a pioneer, who neither left any complete 
perforinaiico beliiiid him nor marked out for others a sliar|»ly I 
uetiueil method of research. This was partly iluo to his unhappy ' 
circuifiHtanoes, but mainly to his passionate interest in all history 
and all lettiTs, whiidi never allowed him to linger in any one licdd. 
The son of the Zdrhig tanner, driven by a natural instinct to Arabic 
lure, devoured by eager desire to view tho unknown treasures of 
distant ages and lands, is an ntlractivo figure ainidst the ptulants of 
learned Germany as it then wuh. Rciske was not amiable, but he 
was a real character — a charaetiT, too, sustained by genuine piety 
when the deep wat-ers threatened to dose, over his head. 

Kor a list of Helske’s wiit{iif;s see Mouse), xl. 10^ »q. Ills chief Arabic works 
(hII posthumous) have been mcnfioTieil nhove. In Ciroelt leUfirs his chief works | 
are (*onsiantfni PorphyrofjttnUi lihi'i //. de ceretnoniiti aulm liyianf., vol.s. I. II., | 
bclpstc, 17Sl-tMI, vol. ill., flonn, ISiJSJ; Animadv, ad Ot'iccom aur/orrs, 5 vr>Is., I.clpslc, 1 
(ihc r* st lies iiii|iriiitei.l uL Oopenhngcii); Oratorum Onne. quas Mvpvrsunt, » 
8 vols., L4>ip.Hlc, 1770-73; App. rrtt. ad Oernofthmrfiji, 3 vols., i6.. 1774 7ri; i 
Maximus Tyr., »&., 1774 ; Plutarcfius.M V(»ls., ift., 1771- 79; IHonys Jtaiir., G vols.. 
i'fr., 1774 77; Libanivn. 4 vols., Alrenbiirg, 1784-97. Various reviews In the | 
Acta Eruditonon an<t Zurerl, yachrichten are cliHiRcterisrie and Morth rcatling. | 
Compare Z#. Johann Jacob Reitkens von ihrn selbsi au/gtsetzte Lebensbcschrtfbunq, 
Lolp.slc, 1783. WE.) 

REIiAND, ATiRtAX, a nieritorioua I.^utcli Orientalist, 
was born at Ryp, July 17, 1G76, studied at Utrecht and 
Leyden and successively professed Oriental languages with 
great success at Harderwijk (1699) and Utrecht (1701). 
In tho latter chair, from which ho also lectured on sacred 
antiquities, he remained till he died of sniall-pox Ftd»ruary 
5, 1718. 

Kolaud’s most iiiquirtant work is Palmslintt en: VfJerilnui monu- 
vmntia Utualratdi Utrocht, 1714, an admirable collection which is 
Btill most valuable li^k on the hisbirical geography of tlio 
Holy JaikI. Jlis ^ntiquiUites saene veterum Jfebrmorum, learned, 
clear, and compact, is also a most useful book ; and his other WTiting.H 
and coUwtions— for he repnntcil many enrions and useful tracts of 
other scholars on Biblical and Rabbinical topics— all show judg- 
ment As well oa knowledge. His works are enumerated by 
Borman, TVq;. JKrtid., p. 296 5 $. 

HSLICS. Relics, in what may be called their merely 
hu man and hiatgric to many erf the most 


obvious and most deeply seated principles of human nature 
— to that power of connexion with the past which Imn 
been justly called one of the divinest eh.uueni.s of our being, 
to the law of association, and to that love of something 
like ticular testimony whicli so notoriously atfeets tho 
mind more fi»rcibly iliaii the hearing of the ear.** I’he 
Rii.ssiaii general 8uwaro(T, “albeit unused to the melting 
mood,** is re.[»ortcd to have been doeply tom-hed by the 
relics of cleparti-d grt-ntin ss laid bare by tlie discovery of a 
palace in tho Crimea wliich had been built by Mithradates. 
Many of those who were prcsi nt nt tho opening of the 
tomb of Robert tho Ihaue at Dunfermline were quite 
unmanned at Ibesiglitof the sknll that had t(»iled for Scot- 
land's weal, and tho arm tliat had struck down Sir Henry 
de Rohun on the eve of the battle of Raniiockbiirn ; and at 
the funeral of the duke of Wellington, in isr»2, the 
pathetic part of tho proee.Svsioiml ceremoni.al \v;i s found to 
lie in the riderless charger, bearing lelit-s of the dc«?eased 
warrior. In 1802 Na]»oleon Ronapiiite, while making his 
preparations at Boulogne for tlio invasi<.ui of iMigland, pro- 
fessed to have found a coin of Julius (_.’;nsai* and a wiapon 
which had belonged to one of the soldiers of William tho 
Conqu^or. Napoleon had a profound belief in tho [lower 
of the imagination. It is nce<llc.s.s to dwell upon liia object 
in ostentatiously announcing thc.se discoveries. 

Tt is oljvions, however, that, aj>ari from designs sui'-h as 
that of Natioleon, pretended relics, .sometimes associated 
with real .sometimes witli legendary events, would bo sure 
to spring from luumin credulity, from love of the marveJ- 
lon.s, ami from holies of gain. l*erli::ip.s all settled Govern* 
merits exhibit relics, such a.s regalia and the like, of which 
many are perfectly authentic, while some would not bear 
close examination. The same may be said of family 
treasures. We read of ancient Romans exhibiting curiosi- 
ties, such as fragments of the ship “Argo.'* Again, relics 
arc apt to gather round a great nan\e. *rho town of 
Lutterworth possessed an ancient chair and a piece of a 
cope. Each became, despite of want of evidence, and 
indeed against cvideneci, a.s.soi'iiited with the name of 
Wicklitfe.^ 

It Avonld be strange indeed if religion (whidi, alike in 
its good features and in its abn.ses, penetrates more deeply 
than anything else into the human heart) were found to be 
dissociated from ri‘lii:s. lVo)»al)ly all thti more widely 
.spriiad creeds claim some such material liiik.s with tiro past. 
Let it suffice to mention here the Ka*ba at Mecca, and the 
tooth of Buddha exhibited in Ceylon. 

Wo turn to the ])re-Christiau and Christian dispensa- 
tions. Tho Old Testament »;tmtains allusions to relics too 
numerous to mention. We may refer to tho language of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, whicli speaks of the holy of 
holies as containing the golden censer, and the ark of tlie 
covenant, wherein w^ere tho golden pot that; had marina and 
Aaron*.s rod that budded and the tables of the covenant 
(Heb. ix. 4, 9 ; Exod. xxv. 10, 16 ; Num. xvii. 10). 
These were believed to have been lost at the de.st ruction of 
the temple by Nelmchadnezzar. We .ilso road of tho 
sword of Goliath being pre.served a.s .soniothiiig sacred 
(1 Bain. xxi. 9). 

Certainly, however, in one respect, perhaps in two 
(though of seemingly opposite tcndeneics), Judaism stands 
in this matter distinguished from contemporary religions. 
Nowhere else should we read of a valued and most interest- 
ing relic being destroyed by a devout ruler because it waa 
found to liave been abused and to have led to idolatry, as 
was done to the brazen ser|)ont by Hezekiah (2 Kings xviiL 
4). But it may also bo questioned whether the records of 
any other people contain an account of a miracle wrouglit 
bv the relice of a deceased prophet. We may indeed read 
of a miracle wrought in hea&^ for the defence of, 
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innocenco unjustly accused, and we also find the possession 
of the bones of a departed hero made the condition of a 
successful war.' But the second book of Kings relates the 
revival of a dead man by the bones of Elisha, — a narrative 
rendered the more remarkable by the fact that, as a rule, 
the contact with a cc>ri)sc, a bone, or a grave made a man 
unclean for seven days (Num. xix. 11-22). 

The New Testament does not relate any case precisely 
Biiuilnr to that of Elisha. The remains of the protomartyr 
Steplicn are siinply committed to the tomb, with much 
lamciitation by devout men (Acts viii. 2) ; and of the 
funeral of the first martyred apostle, James, wc have no 
record. It is not, however, to be denied that the book of 
Acts tells of miracles of liealing resembling that of her who 
was cured by the touch of our Lords garment (Matt. ix. 
20-22). Even the shadow of Peter, it is implied, may 
have healed the sick ; and handkerchiefs or aprons which 
had been worn by Paul relieved not only the diseased but 
the possessed (Acts v. 15; xix. 12). 

To a great extent the lioinage paid to the tombs and tho 
remains of patriot, sago, or bard w'qs transferred, at an 
early period in tho history of the Christian church, to 
those of its owm heroes, more csspecially to those of 
martyrs. Such a result W'as natural, and almost inevitable. 
The intercession of tho departed on behalf of the living 
w^aH e very wli ere recognized, and that of marten's naturally 
believed to be especially powerful. But it was further 
inferred from the instance of Elisha and from the passages 
of tho book of Acts already cited that it might please the 
Almighty to repeat similar manifestations of miraculous 
power. Whether the fathers who maintain tliis view 
w'ould have written so freely if they could have foreseen 
the abuses which were to arise may X)crhap3 be doubted.^ 
But three or four features in the history of early Christen 
dom conspired to spread thc^ cultus of relics. These wore 
the heathen persecutions, the rise of Gnosticism, the strong 
and exaggerated feeling about possession and witchcraft, 
— to which may probably bo added the sense, of a sort of 
education connected with visible an<l tangible links of 
connoxion with the past. 

The way in which these elements of t)ic case would 
operate is tolerably obvious. If, as at Lyons and Vienne, 
pagan persecutors burnt tho ashes of the martyrs, and 
threw them into the Rhone, exulting in the idea that they 
were disproving one of tho most important articles of the 
Christian creed, the resurrection of the body, with still 
more fervid zeal would the faithful seize every oj»portunity 
of honouring those remains which their opponents sought 
to vilify. Then, again, the other great foe of early Christen- 
dom, tho heresy of Gnosticism (often denounced as a more 
subth) and dangerous evil than tho open hostility of 
heathendom), amidst all its varied forms was consistent 
in representing matter os something essentially evil, Tho 
counter teaching, imi>licd in the central doctrine of the 

* Wo allude to tlio ini rack claimed by two pouts, Ovid iv. 

310) and Propertius (JCieg., iv. 14, 61), aa also by Livy, Cicero, aud 
Pliny, to have been wrought i>y Cybelc on behalf of the Vestal Claudia, 
and to the oracular injunction from Delphi to the Spartans to And and 
carry with them the Ixines of Orestes as a condition of success 
against tho men of Tegoa (Hero<lotU8, L 67-68). 

^ A set of passages is given by I'etavius (/le Dogmatibn^s Tfieologicia, 

De Incanmtioiie,” xiv, 11). It certainly includes most of the leitding 
X)ost-Nicene patristic names, — such as Eiiaeblus and many fathers 
coramonly honoured with the prefix of saint, as Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, (.Chrysostom, both the CJyrils, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and others. Of these St Jerome is the most extreme and vehement ; 
but this Is acroniited for, not only by the author’s temperament, but 
by tho ftet of his writing against an opponent whom he specially dis- 
liked on x>ersOTiBl as well as theological grounds {Omtra Vigiianiium 
liher vntw). Later writers on the swe side with Vigili^lus are 
Claudius of Turin and Agobanl of Lyons, but our limits forbid us to 
discuss their views. Some seoiarles the K'oyatiairists) appear' to 
have been as anxious as their opponenls to collet rOUes. 


Chriatiaii faith, the mystery of tho incarnation, and in the 
sacraments, might seem to gain some aid from the venera- 
tion shown to what was regarded as another form of 
hallowed matter, the bodies of the saints or the material 
instruments of Christ's passion. And, thirdly, the dread of 
possession found some alleviation in the check to satanic 
malice which relics wore believed to effect. 

It is also conceivable that the interest created by such 
memorials might have its share in that education of the 
earlier Middle Ages which was so |K»werfully assisted by 
pilgrimages and by Viographies. Guizot, in a well-known 
chapter of his CiviUmtvm en France, has dwelt largely on 
the value of even the legends of this penod. He main- 
tains that, in a wwld full of violence, disorder, and 
oppression, the legends of the saints found food for some 
of the most powerful instincts and invincible needs of the 
human mind — that exaggeration of details, or even failure 
in material truth, did not p)rcveut them from being a moral 
relief and a protest on behalf of many of the rights of man. 
Material memorials, or even suj>posed memorials, would 
certainly help to impress such stories upon the mind, as is 
the case with tho facts and the legends of secular history. 
Leibnitz, among the large concessions in bis Systevm Thm- 
lofficum to the Homan Catholic view of these questions, in 
some degree anticipates the language of Guizot concerning 
pious legends. 

In any cAse, alike for good and for evil, —and it will 
be necessary to speak presently of the sadder asp)ects of 
the question, — relics from the 4th to the 16th century 
occupied a large space in the mind of Cliristendom. The 
word relics (reliqui^, Xuil/ava) became almost restricted, 
in theological language, to the bodies (or parts of the 
bodies) of saints, or, as has been intimated, to memorials of 
Christ's passion, or instruments which had been used in 
the torture and execution of martyrs. Inquiries con- 
nected with their genuineness arc, as is well known to 
.students of ecclesiastical history, conspicuous in the life of 
the mother of Constantine, 8t Helena, who claimed to 
have discovered tho true cross on which our Lord suffered, 
and in tho career of St Ambrose at Milan. Once at 
least a really glorious series of campaigns, those of the 
emperor Heraclius against the barbarian Avars and the 
Persians (622-628), is connected with a successful en- 
deavour to regain the cross (see Persia, vol. xviii. pp. 614- 
615). ft is remarkable that the Persians are reported to 
have kept the cross in its case with the seals unbroken. 

Thus far relics have been regarded as evidencing two 
marks of a very powerful clement of life, namely, the 
capacity of evoking enthusiasm and of influencing even 
bystanders or opi>onents. But it is time to turn to the 
more t)ainful features of their liistory in connexion with 
Chri.stian thought and practice. It must not l)e supj»osed 
that the recognition of such phases is by any means a 
purely Protestant sentiment, although it is no doubt a pro- 
minent feature in tbo Reformation of the 16th century. 
Thus, for example, one of the most credulous biographies 
of a saint of the 4th century, that of St Martin by 
Sulpicius Severus, mentions (chap, viii.) an instance where 
the supernatural insight of Martin was exerted in the way 
of repression of such homage. The countiy people were 
exhibiting veneration at the tomb of a suppos^ saint, but 
it was revealed to the bishop of Tours that it was that of 
a robber executed for his crimes. St Augustine, in his 
severe and satiric tractate against certain unworthy monks 
who made their profession a mere cloak for idleness, clearly 
insinuates the sale of questionable relics as one of their 
faults. ^'Alii membra martyrum, si tames martyrotn, 
vehditant/' The traflic in refios became peuft of the recog- 
idsed ttmimer^ and 

acivereigns ^doubted emellehce^^^ J^ 
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a great donor of relics to tbe monastery at Exeter. A list 
occupying more than three columns is given in tlie Leofric 
missal. It includes fragments of the candle which the 
angel of the Lord lit in the tomb of Christ, of the burning 
bush whence Jehovah siK>ke to Moses, and of one of the 
stones which slew the protomartyr Stephen. Edward the 
Confessor and Louis IX, of France may be named among 
the saintly patrons of a commerce which they at least con- 
sidered meritorious. 

The mention of this last name involves a reference to 
an event which, above all others of the Middle Ages, 
spread, fostered, and ultimately injured the veneration of 
relics. The cnisados created a profound excitement in 
this matter. Pilgrims had already thought it a default 
to return from Palestine without some such evidence that 
they had actually visited the Holy Land. Relics, at first 
probably bought and sold in good faith, became multi 
plied ; and rival possessions of most sacred memorials (as, 
for instance, the crown of thorns, exhibited both by the 
abbey of St Denys and by St Louis) were by no means 
uncommon. Even the crime of theft seems to have been 
condoned when a relic was in question, and mutilation 
of a saint’s body to have been hardly thougJit irreverent. 
To swear by these relics became the most binding of oaths, 
as will bo remembered by those who have read the life 
of King Robert 11. of France, and the ruse practised on 
Karohl by William, duke of Normandy. Marauding 
< :iinpaigns between mona.stery and monastery were by no 
means uncommon ; but these sink into insignificance com 
pared with the spoliation exercised, by the crusaders from 
the West who captured and sacked Constantinople in 
120il- 4. The shameful behaviour of the cronquering army 
is adiiiitto*! by the Latins themselves; but the condeinna- 
tion freely uttered against licence, brutality, ami profane 
irreverence seems generally (though not quite universally) 
hushed when the spoliation conct»rns treasure in the way 
of relics. The fact of their abundance shows an agree- 
ment on this point, amidst their dilTercnces, between the 
Latin and Greek Churches ; but CJonstantinople must have 
been greatly impoverished by the immense supply of relics 
that were scattered by this revolution over the churches 
of Euro 2 >e.”^ 

The next two centuries saw no diminution of such zeal, 
and there grew up, it can hardly be doubted, an increase 
of lower motives and of fraud. By the time of the 
Reformation the condition of matters was sucli os in many 
respects to oiler a mark for all assailants of the existing 
state of things, and a practical admission on the part of 
those in authority that it was to a large extent simply 
indefensible. Erasmus, on this as on so many other 
kindred subjects, is found leading the van of satirists. 
One of his Colloiiuia^ entitled Peregrirmtio Religionis 
contains within some tliirty pages a mass of sarcasm 
against the abuses of the ago. The discharge of vows 
tlirough an agent, the localism of {)articular favours, the 
eiirthly (and sometimes evil) character of the petitions 
offered to saints and specially to the Virgin Mother, the 
strange character of the relics, one of the most common 
and abundant being the “caeleste lac beatce Virginis,*' 
the enormous amount of wealth lying idle at the shrine of 
St Thomas k Becket — these and similar topics are treated in 
this author’s caustic and elegant Latinity. The Colloquia 
were published in 1522, and from this date a mass of similar 
literature in the vernacular tongue of various countries, 
of a coarser kind and more adapted to the popular taste, 
seems to have been circulated freely throughout Europe. 

^ ^ Oib^a, B9eUn» .FW, chap, he. Mvb \ oomp. Sfilman, 
OkriHiaiiUiy, bfc if, chap, yit yihn a n qiaotoii from Qunther'a 
ooiiiiae^Qlag sbbet ona- of. t2it spoijbn; ladl^um 
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The reaction against the liomagc paid to relics was 
immense. A practice which has not only been cxten.sivi ly 
abused, but which appears from its very nature to involve 
a fatal facility of abuse, can never stand quite where it 
did after .such an exposure as that to wbich reference 
ha.s been iiiiulc. Yet it .seems doubtful whether the 
Reformers in all cases intended to do more than cheek tlio 
prominent abuses connected with relies. Those wluj 
claimed Koly Heriplxire as the sole authority could not 
deny that it might please the Almighty to convey 
blc.s.siiigs through the instrumentality of .such material 
thing.s, as in the easo.s already referred to in the .second 
book of King.s arul the Acts of the. Apo.slh\s. Even 
Lulhc?r .seems rather to denomice mi.sUikes conceniing 
particular relies tlian the respect paid to recognized ones. 
In like maiintir the Engli.sh (.imreb, while ii.dng .severe and 
contemptuous language in the NtnuiLivti with referenc (5 to 
such practices as those satirized by Krasmus, has pre.-served 
ill its calendar, among minor festival.'^, the du}.s re.spect- 
ively chosim by the earlier media* val church tor the 
discovery of the ero.ss by 8t Helena (May 3id) ami its 
recovtay by lieraclius (September J4th). Mosheim and 
other learned foreign Protestant. s also speak gently on .sueh 
theme.'?. Thus the devout Lutheran Neandcr, wliilc 
mentioning in his Chun/i. fliMorg some eases of deliberate 
fraud, and holding that the .superstition concerning saints 
and relies bordered nearly on paganism, is yet nuable 
to at>prove of the extreme reaction wliii li in some quarter.s 
arose out of it. 

As regards the (.3iurch of Rome, although in theory the 
eveuts of the I6ih century may liave left its txraching 
untouched, yet it can hardly be que.stioned Vail that Ihin 
is one of the many departments of religious life in which 
that great commotion, as De Maistre calls it, has in his 
words, even among Roman Catholicjs, une rh:olutiun 

ires umAlfdc. The council of Trent, which must be 
regarded as, from it.s own point of view, a reforming 
council, treated the subjcc.t of reli<*s in it.s twenty-fifth 
.se.s.sion, held in December 1503. It exjiressed it.s earne.st 
desire for the removal of abu.ses, for the abolition of 
unworthy gain in the veneration of relics, and of revelry 
on occasion of their visitation. It forbade the accejitaiico 
hy any church of new relics, without the ut»probatioii of 
the bishop, given after consultiition witli theologians 
and other devout men, and referred grave and difficult 
questions concerning the extirpation of abusc.s to the 
judgment of kwjal coimeils, of metropolitans, and ulti- 
mately to the Roman sec itself. 

By these .step.s a gfCiit change has been effected. Wo 
hear nothing more of tlie sale of relic.s (wdiich ha<l indeed 
been forbidilen by tlie fourth Lateran council in 1215), of 
theft or. of w'ar in connexion with them. Some of tbo.se 
mo.st strange memorials to which a pa.s.sing allusion has 
been made above have seemingly disap])eared from history. 
And, although leading writers of the Roman obcMlience in 
France aud Italy do not often inak.j concession.^, the 
Freiburg EncyclopxdUt iidmil.s the non authenticity of num- 
bens of relics brought home from the crusades and from 
the conquest of Con.stantinopJe ; ami Addis and Arnold 
{Roman Catholic Dictionary, 1881) say that ‘'abuses no 
doubt have occurred in all ages with regard to relics.’’ 
No shock le.ss great than tluit caused by the Reformation 
would probably have effected so muck os has been done, 

♦Still, however, the Church of Rome stands alone, we 
believe, in considering the possession of relics an indis- 
pensable condition of the performance of tbe bighe.st acts 
of public Christian worship. Every altar used for the 
, (^ebration of maas most, according to Roman Catholic 
rule, contain sotne^ autitomed relics. These are inserted 
into ackvijty prepared fpr their reception, called ''the tombi” 
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by tbe bishop of tbc diocese, and scaled up with tlie epis- 
copal seal. A collect in tlie Ordo assumes their 

presence, and makes reference to the saints whose relics 
are thus j)reserved. 

Authoritks . — Maiiy of tlio loAdiii;^ authoritios have already been 
named. To these may he added on the Roman Catholic side Perrone, 
PrteUcHoiu's Throlofjiart vol. ii. “Do Gultii Sanctonim,** cap. iv. 
(od, Paris, 1803), and Alartigiw, l)ieturn.rtairc (les Antiqiiitis Chre- 
iirvti^s («. r. “ itdiqiies ”), On the other side tho followers of 
ralvin (on lliis as on so many other topics) arc usually more 
lieroely anti-Rorn,i.n than those of Luther. Ainonpf AnjjjUcaii 
divines those who have jmhlished treatises on the Thiity-nine 
Articles are necessarily brought across the subject. The work of 
the bishop of Winchester (Dr Harold Browne) will here he found 
tho fullest and most able ns W'cll as the !nost candid and temperate. 
Ooin^mre also TJp. Pearson, Minor U\>rl\s, vol, ii, (J O, C.) 

IlKLIEF. See Sculpture. 

RELIGIONS. Religions, by which arc meant tlio 
modes of divine worship proper U) different tribes, nations, 
or communities, and based on the belief hold in common 
by the members of them stivernliy, wore not before tlie 
present century the subject of original scieritilic reseaich 
and comparative study. With the excejdion of a few 
good books containing useful information on some ancient 
religions and on Ibo religious customs of uncivilized 
nations, nothing written on this subject in former cen- 
turies can bo said to jiosscss any scientific value. It is not 
that tlie old books are anticpiated, as all works of learning 
must become with the lapse of time : they were worth 
nothing oven when published. 'Phere were huge collec- 
tions, containing descriptions of all the religions in the 
world, so far as they were known, lalxiriously compiled, 
but without any criti<‘.al acumen, and without the least 
suspicion that unbiblical religions are not mere curio.sitics. 
There was a philosophy of religion, but it was all but 
purely sfwculativo, an<l it could not be otherwise, as then 
it had but scanty means to work with, and was obligcii to 
draw the facts it required from very troubled and insullb 
cient sources. Attempts were made to cx[)lain the mytho' 
logics of tlio Greeks and the Romans, and even of some 
Oriental nations, but for the same reason they could not 
but fail. Then there was tbc theological bia.s, which 
caused all religions except one to bo regarded as utterly 
false ; the philosophi<;al bias, which caused all religions, 
except the arbitrai'y abstraction then called natural religion, 
to be decried os mere superstitions, invented by shrewd 
priests and tyrants for selfish ends ; and, finally, the total 
lack of a sound method in historical investigation, which 
was one of the prominent characteristics of tho 18 th 
century. It was only after tho brilliant discoveries which 
marked the end of that century and tho first half of this, 
and after the not less brilliant researches to which they 
gave rise ; after the sacred writings of the Chinese, the 
Indians, tbe J^ersians, and some otlier ancient nations 
could be studied in the original ; after tho finding of the 
key to tluj Egyjitian hieroglyphics and the Assyrian and 
Babylonian cuneifonn writing hod lifted the veil which 
for many centuries hod covered the history of these most 
ancient civilizations — it was then only that a history of 
religion could bo thought of and that something like a 
science of religion could be aimed at, if not yet founded. 

'Phe comi>arativo historical study of religions is one of 
the means indispensable to tho solution of the difficult 
problem What is religion? — the other being a psychological 
study of man. It is one of tho pillars on which not a 
merely siMjculative and fantastic, and therefore worth- 
less, but a sound scientific philosophy of religion should 
rest Still, like every dcqiartinent of study, it has its aim 
in itself. This aim is not to satisfy a vain curiosity, but 
to understand and explain one of the mightiest motors in 
the history of mankind, which formed as well as tote 
akinder nations, united as well as divided empiii^ wMdbi 


sanctioned tho most atrocious and barbarous deeds, tho 
most cruel and libidinous customs, and inspired the most 
admirable acts of heroism, self-renunciation, and devotion, 
which occasioned the most sanguinary wars, rebellious, 
and persecutions, as well as brought about the freedom, 
happiness, and peace of nations — at one time a partisan of 
tyranny, at another breaking its cliains, now calling into 
existence and fostering a new and brilliant civilization, 
then the deadly foe to progrc.ss, science, and art. 

Religions, like living organisms, have a liiatory, and 
therefore this is to be studied first, so far as it can be 
known, — how they riso anti spread, grow and fade away ; 
liow far they arc the creations of individual genius, and 
how far of the genius of nations and communities ; by what 
laws, if it is po.ssible to discover them, their development is 
ruled ; what are their relations to philosophy, science, and art, 
to the state, to socitJty, and above all to ethics ; what is their 
mutual historical relation, that is, if one of them sprang 
from another, or if a whole group arc to he derived from a 
common parent, or if they only borrowed from one another 
and were sul>ject to one another’s infiuenoe ; lastly, wliat 
place is to be assigned to each of those groups or .single 
religions in the universal history of religion. The first 
result of this historical inquiry must bo an attempt at a 
genoJilogical classification of religions, in which they are 
groiqied after their piovcd or probable descent and affinity. 

However, like every genuine scientific study, historical 
investigations, if they are to bear fruit, must be compara- 
tive. Not only ha.s every religion as a wliole, and every 
religiou.s gr<>np, to be compared with others, that we may 
know in wliat particiilnr qualities it agrees \vith or 
differs from tlicin, and that wo may determine its special 
characteristics, but, before this can bo done, oonipara*- 
tivc .study on a much larger scale must precede. Every 
religion has two prominent constituent elements, the one 
theoretical, the other practical — religious ideas and religious 
acts. The ideas may he vague concejitions, concrete 
mytlis, precise dogmas, either handed over by tradition or 
rocordecl in .sacrecl book.s, combined or not into systems of 
mythology and dogmatics, summarized or not in a creed 
or symbol, but there is no living religion without .some- 
thing like a doctrine. On the other hand, a doctrine, 
how'cvcr elaborate, does not constitute a religion. Scarcely 
le.ss than by its leading ideas a religion is characterized 
by its rites and institutions, including in the higher pliosea 
of development moral precejits, in the highest phases 
ethical princii>les. It happens but very seldom, if ever, 
tliat those tw^o elements balance each other. In different 
religions they are commonly found in very different 
proportions, some faiths being pro-ominontly doctrinal 
or dogmatic, others pre-eminently ritualistic or ethical ; 
but where one of them is wanting entirely religion no 
longer exists. Not that dogma and ritual are religion; 
they are only its neces.Mary manife.stations, the embodi- 
ment of what liiust be considere<l as its very life and 
essence, of that which as an inner conviction uiiist bo dis- 
tinguished from a doctrine or creed— a belief. But wa 
cannot get a knowledge of the belief which lies at the base 
of a particular doctrine and which promjits peculiar rites 
and acts, without studying tho mythical and dogmatical 
conceptions and tho ritual or ethical institutions in which 
it takes its shape, an<l without comparing these with 
others. This then is tbe task of what is called Compaq 
tive theolo^ in its widest sense, of. which companiitiva 
mythology Is only a branch, and in which 
attention should be given to the hith^to hegleotod 

completive study of religtoitt: worship 
their relation to religioa. ; It is vA 
-prooe^ : io . .ehttMt^rupe;-- 
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to what must be the final result of this historical as well 
as comparative study, a morphological classification of 
religions. Here the study of religions reaches its goal, 
and the task of the philosophy of religion, the other main 
branch of the so-called science; of religion or general 
theolog 3 % begins. 

It need scarcely be said that the basis of the compara- 
tive historical study of religions must be a patient and 
critical examination of the sources from which the know- j 
ledge of the various religions of the world is to be drawn, j 
viz., written documents and traditions, monuments and i 
works of art, sacred writings and heretical books, and, j 
when we wish to inquire into the religions of the uneivi- i 
lized tribes that have no history at all, an impartial i 
weighing of tlm evidence brought by travellers and settlers • 
from dilferent parts of the globe, — in short, an unbiassed ^ 
ascertaining of facts. ! 

(hnmlofjiml - -There is no difiiculty in I 

determining the descent and relationship of religions ^ 
which have taken rise in historical times, such as Con- 1 
fucianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohamine- i 
danism, and some others of minor importance. But the j 
great majority of ancient religions had their origin in pre- 
historic times, of which neither document.^ nor trustworthy ; 
traditions are extant. In that case their mutual relation 
lias to be established by reasoning from the myths, ideas, 
rite^s, and ch a rati eristics common to them. Professor Max 
Midler {La tures on the Scimre of pp. J 54 aq,) \ 

suggt;sts that, whatever tilassificaiion has been found 
most useful ill the science of language ought to prove 
equally useful in the science of religion. Now it may be ; 
true in general, at least for the most ancient times, that 
where the languages of a group of nations are jiroved to , 
belong to one family their religions too most probably 
“hold together by the same relationship.” But this 
hypothesis requires proof, and that proof is not to be : 
obtained otherwise than by the comparative study of the 
religions themselves. Only w’hen the religions of two 
independent nations agree in doctrine and mode of wor- 
ship, above all in the notion of the relation between God 
and man, between the divine and the human, to such a 
degree and in such a manner that this agreement cannot 
bo accounted for by the universal aspirations and wants of 
human nature, then only may we feel sure that the one of 
these religions is the parent of the other, or that both 
have come from a common stock. If not only two but 
Bcvoral religions agree in like manner, or nearly so, we get 
a family of religions. At present wo can go no farther. 
The mutual relations of the different families cannot be 
determined yet ; the problem is too difficult and too com- 
plicated to bo solved in the present state of science. Tliat 
religions belonging to different families have borrowed 
myths and customs from one another and have been sub- 
jected to one another’s influence may easily be proved. 
But whether the families themselves are branches of one 
and the same old tree is an open question to which a 
satisfactory answer cannot be given now. 

It would bo equally premature to venture on drawing 
up a complete genealogical table of religions. For some 
families of religions such a classification may be 8kGtche.d 
with tolerable certainty; the genealogy of by far the 
greater number of them can be given in mere outlines 
ontyj leaving the fixing of details for further inquiry. We 
Start from what may be held the most certain. 

Aryan or IfidchGerinanie Family — Comparative mytho- 
:logy^^and^the hisic^ doubt tilmt all the 

rieligi^ of the^i^^ vix.^ 


primitive Old-Aryan^ religion. That the same name of 
the highest heaven god, Dyaus, Zeus, Ju(pitor), Zio (l y), 
is met with among Indians, Greeks, Italiotcs, Germans, 
and Norsemen, however great the difference of the attri- 
butes and dignity ascribed by each of them to the gfxl 
thus named may Ijo, is a fact now generally known. 
Where this uiiino Las been lost, as is the case with the 
Persian.^, the Slavs, and the Celt.s there are other divine 
names which they have in common with their kindred 
nation.s. Still mnve important is the fact that most 
Aryans show a tendency to call their .supreme god 
“ father,” ns is [)roved by the vc*i y conimon forms Dyaus 
pitar, Zcr« Trariyy, Jupiter, Diespiter, Marspitcr, AlfdtTr. 
The supreme god in the Avesta, Ahunuiiazda, is often 
called father. Moreover many divine naine.s n.scd by 
different Aryan nation.s, though varying in f<»rrn, are 
derived from the same root,— which lii-ovcs the original 
unity of ilieir eoncepiion. l"ake as exaiu]»ies the root di 
(dtv), “to shine,” and its derivatives ilyan.s, Dova, and 
their family, Diti, Aditi, Dione, Pfiiulion, Dionysos, Diovis, 
Dianus (Janus), Diana, Juno ; or the root ?«.»///, “to think ” 
(perhajis equally signifying originally “to shine”), and its 
derivatives Mann, Minos, Minerva, (Juno) Monchi ; or the 
roots mr (,vc<//*), sar, 7Uin\ v^js, E.spccially startling is the 
use of th(i same general word for “god^- among se^eral 
Aryan nations, viz., 8kr. detut^ Iran, d^teea, Lat 
Litth. dt'ifutR (dciwys), Old Norse tiear (jilur.), to which 
belong perhaps also (3 reek 0€og, Irish <//<?, (Jymr. deiv. 
Daeva and deiwys arc used in a bad sense, but this cannot 
be original. So too the word asvni (n/nmi), which, 
though it too wa.s used by the Indiana in relatively modern 
limes in a bad sense, was the name which the East-Aryan.s 
gave to their highest gods, and the Norse pi. leinr 
(orig. ana), are both to be derived from the rout as, anh. 
If we add to this the remarkable conformity of the myths 
and customs in all Aryan religions,— if, above all, com- 
paring them with those of other race.s, especially of the 
Semite.s, we find that the leading idea cmbtxlied in these 
Aryan myths and rites is everywhere the same, Jiowever 
different the peculiar character of each religion may be, 
namely, the close relation between God and man, the real 
unity between the divine and the human economy,*'^ so 
that we may call them the “ thcanihropic ” religions, — if 
we remember this, there can be no doubt that all of them 
have sprung from one primitive Old-Aryan religion. 

However, the degree in which the Aryan religions are 
mutually related is not always the same. None of them 
came directly from the OLV'ARVANTfiYxgxoTx, They consist 
of five imirs, each of which must have been first a unity: — 
the Indo-Persian, the Graeco-Roman, the Letto-Slavic, the 
Nurse-Teutonic, and the Gaelo-Cymric. The fact that the 
members of those pairs are more clo.scly allied wdtb one 
another than with the other members of the family obliges 
us to assume five prehistoric Aryan religions : — the Old 
EAST‘AR yAN,i}\^ Old Prlasgic,^ Old //>A7vr, the 
Old German^ and the Old Crltjc religions, forming 
so many links between tho.so historical religions and the 
common ]>arent of all, — the primeval Arvax worship. 

Space forbids us to give the complete proof of this con- 
clusion. We only mention that the Indian and Iranian 
religions havemanygods in common, unknown to the Western 
Aryans, and tliei'efore probably such as arose after the 
eastern and western branch of the family had separated, 
Mitra — Mithra, Aryaman — Airyaman, Bhaga — Bagba — 
Baga (comp, also Aramati — Armaiti, Sarasvati — Ham- 

^ This special type indicatea prebistoric religions. 

* This Is why they call the Godhead “ father,” or eveu “brother, 
IHentk oomMloa.” Compare the names Mitra — Mithra, “fHend,” 

The wine V It i« only thosen si the inoit oonvenlent. 
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Genealoguial Table of the Argon Religions} 
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qaiti, d^c.), and that the Soma — Haoma sacrifico, 0 (][ually 
unknown in Europe, at least in that form, was the prin- 
cipal sacrifice as well in India as in Ir&n. The close 
relation of the Teutonic and Norse religions, and of the 
mythology and rites of the Greeks and Romans, even if 
wo carefully except all that the latter took from the former 
in historical times, is sufficiently proved. It is not so 
evident, but still highly probable, that the religions of the 
north-western and the south-eastern Celts, though differing 
from one another in historical times, are daughters of one 
ancient Celtic religion. When we presuppose such a 
common pjarent, an ancient Winoic religion, for the 
IjCtto-Blavic religions, we do so by way of an hyi^othesis, 
based on the analogy with the other branches of the 
family. What we know about these and about the Celtic 
forms of worship is so defective that we cannot sp>eak 
more positively. AvS for the Phrygian religion, it seems 
to belong to the Iranian stock, and to form the transition 
from the Persian to the Greek or Pelasgic worship. 

There may liavo been some other intermediate stages, 
besides those which we have been compelled by the facts 
to assume, between the historical Aryan religions and the 
p»rehistonc Old- Ary an. Thus, c.y., the Vedie religion as 
well as the Zarathustric cannot be considered as having 
sprung directly from the East- Aryan, The Rig- Veda 
ajipears to be far less pirimitive than has been generally 
thought until now. It contains ancient elements, but it is 
itself the product of relatively modern speculations, and 
belongs to a p)eriod in which a complicated and mystical 
.sacrificial theory was updield by priests of various func- 
tions and ranks. On the otJier hand it cannot be denied 
that the Zarathustric dogmas are pure old Aryan myths in 
a now shape — this Is what M. Jas. Danucsteter has proved 
— but it was doubtless a reformer, or, if Zarathustra was 
no historical picrson, a body of reformers, who called the 
Zarathustric religion into existence. Therefore, between 
the Vedic and Zarathustric religions and their common 
ancestor the East-Aryan^ there must have existed an 
Old Inp/an and an religion. 

This may suffice to justify the genealogical table of the 
Aryan religions given on last page. 

Beraitic. Sanitir HAujions , — Though there is so much wanting 
in our knowledge of the Semitic religions, espKJcially as 
regards tliose of the pre-Christian Aramjoans, of the p)rc- 
Islamic Arabs, and of the old Hebrews, all wo know about 
them tends to p)rove that they too must have descended 


from a common source. AVhen we find that the same 
divinities were wor8hip)p)ed by several North-Semitio nations 
it might be contended that they were borrowed from one 
of them, as trade and conquest had brought tliem from 
ancient times into close contact with one another. Rut 
no such relation existed till the very last centuries of the 
Assyrian ern[>ire between the Northern Semites and the 
various tribes of tlic Arabian desfirt. 'fherefore go»ls and 
religious ideas and customs prevailing alike among the 
northern and tlie soiitlu rii or Arabie branch of the race 
may be safely regavileil as the ]»rimeval propierty of the 
whole family. Such an* llie general name for tlio godhead, 
Ihi, Kl, 11 Ah (in Allah), and the go<l.s Serakh or Sherag 
A.ssyr., Arab., i^ypu-.), Keivan (Kaivanii, Rabyl., 
Assyr., Arab., <t\ Amos v. ‘Jb), A1 LAt, the mo»>n-godde.sH 
{P»abyl., Assyr., Arab.), u.s one of lhr(i(‘ different forms, of 
which another, the Al-'l-zza of the Arabs, is met with 
as *lJza or ‘Aza in Phamieian inscrii»tions, while the 
corresp)onding male god Aziz is ffmml among the 
Arammans, and the third, Manat, corres})Oii(ls to Mcni, 
the “minor Fortune,” the planet Venus of the Hebrews, 
perhaps also with the Rabylonian Manu. The myth of 
the dying and reviving I'liaminuz, Dumiizi, common to all 
Northern Semites, seems not to have been current among 
the ancient Arabs, though some scholars (Krclil, Lenor- 
mant) think there are traces of it left in their traditions 
and rites. Tree worship) and stone worship) have been 
p)retty general in prehi.storic times, and not a few remains 
of both have survived in all ancient faiths and mtHlern 
sup)erstitions ; but the latter was particularly developjcd 
among both Northern and Soutlu rn Somites, which is 
p»roved by the use of Heiylcs (/NTI';}), by the black stone 
in the Ka*ba, the stone at Rcthcl, that in the temp>le of 
the great goddess of Cyprus at Pap)hos, at Kilessa, and 
elsewhere, by the seven black stones r(q» resen ting the 
pdanet-gods at Erech (Uruk) in Chahhea, A’C. Holy 
mountains too are very frequent among the Semites, 
alike irt Arabia (Ka(;i, l)hn 1-shera, llorcb, Sinai - the two 
last-named still Nvorshipp»cd by the Saracens in the Gth 
century of our era) and in Canaan (Hernion, I’abor, coinp. 
the Tabyrios and Zous Atabyrios in (^yp*rns, Karmcl, 
Peniel, Sion, Moriah, Ic., Gerizim), in Syria (Li^banon, 
Anti-rdbaniis, Ainanus ; comp>. the iaflrdt^ the liciglits of 
modern Syria), and in Mesop)Olaniia, where llio zigiirrats or 
terrace towers rcj»resent the holy mountains as the al>odes 
i of the gods. Finally, all Semitic ndigion-s witljout a single 
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exception understand tlie relation between God and man 
as one lietwccn the supreme lord and king (Kl the mighty, 
Ba'al, Bel, Adon, Malik, Sar) and his subject or slave 
(*Abd, 'Obod, Bcxl), his client or protected one (Jar, Ger). 
They are eminently theocratic, and sliow a marked tendency 
to monotheism, which, lM)tIi in Israel and in Arabia, is the 
last w^ord of their religious dovelo[nnent. 

It is not so easy to determine the grade of relationship 
between th i ditferent Semitic religions as it is to show 
that they all descend from a common i>aront. Moreover 
the (picstion is com i»li rated by another problem Whether 
the Babylonians and Assyrians borrow^ed the greater part 
of their religious conreidions and institutions from a 
foreign, non-JSemitic people, the primitive inhabitants of 
their country, and if this be the case what they then have 
of their own and what is due to the influence of that 
ancient civilization. Whatever may be the final solution 
of this question, wc shall not go far wrong if w’c distin- 
guish the Scinitic religions into two princi|>al grou|)s the 

one comprising the. southern or Arabic, w'ith perhaps the 
most ancient Hebrew', the (»thcr all the Northern iSemitic 
religions from the Tigris to the? Mediterranean,- leaving 
it undecided wdiether the umleiiiablc relationslii]) between 
the north-eastern and the north w-estern Semitic religions 
1)6 that of imrent and diildrtin or that of sisters — in 
other words, whether it be due to the influence of thii 
superior culture of the foruier or to the fact that they all 
have radiated from a common centre. This only is beyond 
doubt, that the Assyrian religion is a daugliter of the 
* Babylonian, and that the Canaanitic and Phoenician 
modes of w'orshi[> are tdosely allieAl. 

What w'e give on last page is no more than a rough 
genealogical table of the Semitic religions. 

A detailed and accurate genealogical classification of 
the religions which Jo not belong to either of tho'^’ .. tw^o 
principal families is out of the question. Theb mutual 
relation can be fixed only in a general w'ay. 

African, Aftmm JiMjions, — The first problem to be solved is 
the classification of the Egyptian religion. It is neither 
Homitic and theocratic nor Aryan and theanthropic. But 
it has many elements that belong to the former, and also 
a few elements that belong to the latter category, which 
might lead to the supposition that it represents a stage in 
the devclojmient. of the great Mcditenanean, commonly 
called the Caucasian, race, anterior to the separation of the 
Aryan family from the Scinitic. But this is no more than 
a supposition, as the existence of such a Mediterranean race, 
embracing the so callcd llamitcs, Semites, and Japhetites or 
Aryans, is itself a pure hypothesis. All w'o know' is that 
the Egyptians themselves mention a people callcil Punt (the 
Phut of the Bible), with whom they had commercial rela- 
tions and whose religion was akin to their own, so much 
80 that they called the country of Punt, on the w’estern 
Arabian and on tlic opposite African coast, the Holy l^nd 
(fa neier). The same may l»e said of the Cushites, the 
southern ii(iiglib<.nir3 of l^'gypi, the ancient prc-Seinitic 
Ethiopians ; and a j>re'Scinitic population also may have 
lived in Canaan, allied to the Egyptians and ethnologically 
or genealogically combined w'ith thorn, with Cush, and with 
Phut ill the tenth chapter of Genesis. But, as wo know 
next to nothing about their religions, a Hamitic family of 
religions, indiuUng these four, is still purely liypothelical. 

That the primitive religion of southern Mesopotamia, 
commonly called Acoadian or Sumerian, was related to the 
Egyptian, is also a mere conjecture, which does not seem 
to be favoured by the newly discovered facts. Finally, 
the scanty remains of the pre-Ialamie religion of the 
Imoshagh or Berbers, the ancestors of the Libyans (in 
F^ptian Kibu), the Gmtulians, the Mauretanians, and the 
Numidlans resemble in some degree Egyptian costoma 


I and notions; but, whether they point to genoalo^'cal 
I relationship or are due to early Egyptian influence, it is 
liard to say. 

This, how'cver, cannot be denied, that there arc to be 
found in the Egyptian religion a great many magical rites 
and animistic customs, closely resembling those which 
prevail throughout tlio whole African continent. If then, 
as is generally supposed,^ the dominant race .sprang from 
Asiatic settlers and conquerors, wlio long before the dawn 
of history invaded the country, subjugated the dark- 
coloured inhabitants, and mixed with them, and if it is 
to these foreigners that the more elevated elements in the 
Egyptian religion are due, the basis of this religion is of a 
]»iircly Nigritian cliaracter. 

All wc can say about t.lie otlier original religions of llic 
dark continent is that they resemble one another in many 
respects. We may distinguish four principal grou[)M : -( I ) 
the (•usliito, iiiLabiting the north-eastern coast region 
south of Egypt; (2) the Nigritian proper, including all 
the Negro tribes of inner Africa and the west cfiast ; (il) 
the Bantu or Katfrarian (Kafir) ; and (1) the Khoi-Khoin 
or Hottentot, including tlie Bushmen, in South Africa. 
Before we can come to decision with regard to the first- 
named groii}), W'e must receive better and more certain 
information than we now possess. Tho prominent diar- 
actcristic of the second group of religions, those of the 
Negroes proper, is their unlimited feticliism, ci)ml>inod as 
usual with tree worshij), animal woi\shi[), especially that of 
serpents, witli a .strong belief in sorcery and wfiUi the 
most abject aujjerstitions, w^hich even Islam and (■hri.s- 
tianity are not able to overcome. They have next to no 
mythology, at all events a very poor one, which may be one 
of the causes of w'liat is called euphemistically their tt?.i] 
dency to inonotheisnu A tbeistic tendency, as Dr M ylor 
(‘alls it, (iannot be denied to them. Almost all tribes 
Ixdieve in some supn^me god, W'ithout always w'orshipping 
him, generally a heaven- and rain-god, sometimes, as among 
the Caineroons and in Dahomey, a sun-god. P»ut the most 
widely spread W'orship among Negroc.s and Negroids, from 
w'e.st to iK)rth-ea.st an(i south to Loango, is tliat t>f the ino(*n, 
combined with a great veneration for the cow. 

Among the Abantu or Kaffrarians (Ama Kliosa, Ama- 
Zulu, Be'Chiiana, Ova-Herero), which form the third 
group, fetichism is not so exuberant. Their religion is 
rather a religion of .spirits. Tho spirits they w'orship, 
not shari)ly distinguished from the souls of tho departed 
anccstons (Imi-shologu, Barimi), are conjured up by a 
casto of sorcerer, s and magicians, Isintonga (Isinyanga, 
Nyaka), and an* all sulwrdinate to a ruling spirit, re- 
garded as the ancestor of the rai^ the highest lawgiver 
who taught them their religious rites, but w'ho seems to 
have been originally a moon-god as the lord of heaven. 
The four tribes give him different name.s- the Ghost (Mu- 
knro), the very High (Mo limo), the Great-great (ITnku- 
luukulu) or grandfather ; but that the Bantu religions are 
four branches of one and the same faith cannot be doubted. 
They agree in many respects with those of the Negroes, 
but differ from them in others, especially in the cardinal 
(•hai’acteristic of the latter, their fetichism. Possibly the 
difference is for the greater part due to the influence of 
the Hottentots, to whom the country now inhabited by 
th(^ Abantu formerly belonged, and who seem to have been 
at the time of tho invasion more civilized than the latter. 

The Khoi-Khoin or Hottentots, who aro not black but 
brown, and who now live in and near the Cape Colony, 

^ Even Bob. Hartmann, J>it NigriiUrt Beiiin, 1676, pp. 102 , 

who denies tho existence of a Hianltic racoi aA(l" 

Egyptians as Nubian Cushites^ separated from olhirs in eu 
t^es, asenbes th^ h%her (dvilintlon to 
settlmi.-- 
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also have a supreme deity, called Tsui- or Tsuiii-Koab (the 
wounded knee) by the colonial Hottentots, Iloitsi eibib 
(wooden face) by the Namaqua. lie, too, like tlie highest 
god of the Bantu, is the ancestor of tlie race iiiid the chief 
of souls and spirits. But tho primitive myth current 
about him shows that he was originally a moon-god, con- 
tending with the spirit of darkness. 'I Jie altars iiitoiidcd 
for sacrifices to this god are now called his graves, and the 
Bantu, who do not use them, call them chiefs^ graves. 
Tho gi*cat dili'ercnce between the religions of tlie Khoi- 
K hoi II and the other Nigritians is the total absence of 
animal worship and of feticliism l>y wliich it is cliaractcr 
ized. Even sorcery and magic an*, still very primitive 
among them. Therefore they must be considered as a 
distiiK't family among the African tribes, only allied to 
tho .so-{;alicd Ikishinen (Ha-tua, Ba-roa, or Soaqua, Soiiqiia), 
wdio seem to l)e a degraded race, sunk to the l(iwest degree 
of savagery, but who likewise worship a highe.st god and 
by whom likewise fetichism is not practised. 

Mon- The. Chinvue litfp/innSj uml ihnr lielatlun to the J/o7///o/?V 
giklian. Ural AHaif . Tliis is perhai)s the most knotty point 

in the genealogical classification of religions. There are 
ethnologists (as Oscar Beschel) who bring not only the 
Chinese, w'ith tlieii* nearest relatives the Jaj>ane.sc and 
Coroans, — all Ui'al-Altaic or Turanian nations,- but also 
tho whole Malay race, including the rolym'sians and 
Micronesians, and even the aboriginal Americans, from 
tho Eskimo to the Patagonians and Fnegians, under one 
and the same vast Mongoloid family, ’riiere is indeed 
some similarity in tho religious customs of the Americans 
and of the so-called Turanians ; and even in the Polynesian 
religious some points of contact >vith those of the former 
might be discovered. >Still, such conformities are lait few 
and not very inijK)rtant, and do not justify our going so 
far.^ Other ethnologists, like Friedrich Muller, do not 
admit tho Americans, including the Hyperboreans of 
North America and tho iiorth-w’est of Asia, nor the 
Malayans and the Polynesians as lucmliers of tho Mongol 
iaii race. This, according to them, only comprises the 
<vhiueso and their relatives in Tibet and the 'I’ransgangetic 
penin.sula, the Japanese and Conjans, and the Ural-Altaic 
or Turanian nations. Now Prof. Max Muller - tries to 
show that the religions of all those groups of nations let 
us say, of this Mongolian race — are also bound together by 
a close relationship, because, not only their character is 
fundamentally the same, but even the same name of the 
highest god, Tien, Tcngrc, Tanga ra, «kc., is met w'ith 
iimong most of them. Putting aside the argument taken 
from the common name of the supreme deity, w’^hich is all 
but g^^neral among the meiubers of this ethnical family 
and seems to have come from the Chinese to some of tho 
Mongolians,^ we cannot deny the fact that not only in the 
UrabAltaic and Japanese but also in tho highly-developed 
Chinese religions the relation between the divine pow’crs 
And man is purely patriarchal. Just as the chief of the 
horde — nay, even the son of heaven, the (.^hinose emperor — 
is regarded as tho father of all his subjects, whom they 
are bound to obey and to venerate, so are the gisls to 
their worshippers. The only difference is that the Chinese 
heaven-god Tien is an emperor like his earthly representa- 
tive, ruling over the other spirits of heiiven and earth as 
does the latter over the dukes of the empire and their 
subjects, while the Ural-Altaic heaveu god is indeed the 
most powerful being, invoked in the greatest difficulties, 
when he only is able to save, but no supreme ruler, — not 

* Tliey ire enuiamted by Waltz, Anlhri>]M!l<>gU der WatwrutfiAw, 

V ilk, \ ^ 

^ of the Mongolian ^igce, Tang^ to the 
or iuibiidiao 

V Ilf Ndengd; 


I anything more than a pnvim inter pares.^ every other god 
! V»eiiig absolute lord and master in his own domain. Now 
I thi.s ditference is not one of (diaracter but of prt)gr(‘ss, and 
j answers fully to the difference of the political institutioiis 
: of which it. is the rcile.v. 

The high vcTUM-ation for I lie spirits of the decea.scd 
fathers, Avhicli are devoutly \vorsiiij>ped among all tho 
members of this religions family, is a ncce.'isiuy conse- 
(jnenee of its initriaielial ty[ie. But this feature is not 
lcs.s prodoiiiinant among nations belonging to wholly 
different raees. Another striking oliaraet eristic of the 
Mongolic religions is their e.\tensive. magic and sorcery 
(Shamanism). One might .siy that even the, gods ami tho 
heroc.s of epi«r ])oelry are .^(*remeis, and that what their 
worshipper.s value above all an* the magif'.-d jKovers they 
po.s8ess. Sluvmau.s are most liighls honoured. One of tlie 
Chinese religions, and in fact tliat wliicli tsmtains tlm most 
aneient elements, we mean Taoi>.m, in\ol\t.s the most; 
implicit btdief in sorcery, ntnl even Binhlliism, as it was 
adopted by the Mongols an<l the ( 'l]inc.''C, Im.s tlr-gcueraled 
to all but pure Shamanism. 

Wc are thus fully justified in assuming a Mongolian or 
patriarMial lamily of religi»>ns, of which tlie following arc 
the piinci[)ai siibdiv ision.s : - 

1. Chijtcsi iuliifiona, being ((/) the NT Na tional r.‘iiiiiL*«..v 

religion, now supmseded partly by (It) Confucianism and 

(<•) Taoism, partly, though only several centuries later, by 
Cliinese Buddhism. Wh.at tlie nucie.nt unlioiml religion 
•was can only be gatliered from its survival.s in tho still 
existing faiths, t.’oufncianism rhiims to be a re.storatioii of 
the old and jaire institutions of the fathers, though it may 
just as W’ell be said to be ii tliorougli reform, and 'raoism 
is, according to some Euixquan scholars, the original 
Chinese religion in its lat(‘.st development — we sliould say, 
in its most miserable degradation. At all events, in some 
form or another, it is iiiueh older than l.ao Is/.c (Cth century 
B.O., see Lao tszk), tliougli it has avail(?d itself of Jiia 
mystical treatise Tao-i? Kinif as a sacreil bot)k. There 
may be some truth in both tliese conflicting assertions. 
AVithuut venturing to st>eciilate on llie origin of the 
Cliincsc nfitionality, which according to some, i.s a mixture 
of autochthons with more civilize.:! foreign invadera (lln 3 
Hundred l''amilie.s), nor on the iiossibility that thi.s ethnic 
dualism may be the source of tlie two stjv^ims of reJigiouH 
development in China, we liavc somt'. ground to hold Coii- 
fiiciu.Vs reform a.s the renewal of a much older reform 
(Chowkung’s or even earlier), limited tt» the learned and 
the greater part of tho upper classes, - Taoism on the con- 
trary being a revival of iho ancient popular (!!’hinese 
religion, to wLich the 2\w te hlnf^ Imd to give the appear 
ance of a philosophical basis. Chinese Buddhism does not 
differ much from the latter, and is now ecjually dcspi.setl. 

2. Japanese JMif/ions, wdieru we have again the same J3)>aia*sa 
triad, nearly parallel to the Chinese : (a) the old national 
religion Kami-no-inadsu (the way, ?>., the worship, of the 
gods), willed frequently 8in-to (Chinese Shin-tao, the 

way or worship of the spirits), with the mikado a.s its 
spiritual head, just as ( liineso Taoism had its popes ; (b) 
Confucianism, imported from (.liina in tlie 7th century; 
and (c) Buddhism, inij>orted from Coha and nearly ex- 
terminated in the Gth century, but reviving, and at last, 
in the beginning of the 7th century, triumphant, 

3. Tho/YwwVc’ branch of the Ural-Altaic religions, all rccog- Fiimlr» 
nizing the same heaven-god Num, Yum, Yuininal, Yubinel, 
Yumola, os supreme. Tho primitive unity of this kuI> 
division has been demonstrated by Costr^n, the highest 
authority upon it. By far the best known of this family 

are its North-Europeau members, the religions of tho 
Lapps, the Bsthonians, and the Finns, but Uio two last 
named are not pure Ural-Altaic worshits aa/ 
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they borrowed much from the Germanic, especially from 
the Scandinavian, mythology. 

It is highly probable that the other branches of the 
same ethnic family, the Mongolian and the Turkish, and 
the other memliers of the aaiue branch, the Magyars, 
originally did not differ inucli from the Finnic in religious 
ideas and customs. Unfortunately wc arc here able to 
judge only by ano-logy, partly beiiause we are but imper- 
fectly informed, partly because most of these nations have 
long been converted io Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity. Nor do we know in how far the Tibetans, 
Burmese, Siamet o, and other peoples nearly related to the 
Chinese had originally a similar worship, as all of them 
are now faithful Buddhists. 

The question whether the religion of the primitive 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia (Sumer- Akkad) has any genea- 
logical relation to that of the Chinese and the Ural Altaic 
family, as some scholars now try to i)rove, is not yet ripe 
for solution, 

TA#? Afx)7*if^in.al Rdiyums of Amerim. — The religions of 
the Eskimo (Esquimantsic, Ashkimeg, as their Redskin 
neighbours call them) or Innuyt (t>., ‘‘men,’' as they call 
themselves) should be clearly di.stingiiished from those of 
the other American nations. Tlioiigh some of their cus- 
toms and notions resemble tlioso of the latter, there are 
others, and it would seem the most important, which are 
of the same character as those prevailing among the Ural- 
Aliaians and Mongols. Now, as they belong ethnically 
to the Hyperborean or Arctic nations, who inhabit not 
only the extreme north of America from east to w’est, but 
also the islands between the two continents and besides a 
part of the east of Siberia, and as these Hyperbora'an.s are 
physically akin to the Mongolian race, we miglit su[)pose 
that the American elements in the Eskimo religion liave 
been boiT'iwcMi, and that it must be considered to have 
been originally a member of the Ural-Altaic family. Their 
division of the w’orld of spirits into those of the sea, the 
tiro, the mountains, and the winds, with Torngai’suk (chief 
of spirits), the heaven-god, as the highest, and their belief 
in the magical pf)wer of their sorcerers, the Angekoks, do 
not differ from those which characterize the Ural-Altaic 
religions. At any rate the religion of the Uskiino is the 
connecting link between the latter and those of the 
American aborigines. 

That all the other religions of North and South America 
arc most closely allied is generally admitted, and is indeed 
beyond doubt. Several myths, like those of the sun-hero, 
of the moon-gcxldess, of the four brothers (the wind.s),^ arc 
found in their characteristic American form among the 
most distant t»-»be.s of both continents. Some religious 
customs, scarcely leas characteristic, such as the sweating 
bath, intended to cause a state of ecstasy, the ball-play, a 
kind of ordeal, the sorcery by mean.s of tlie rattle, arc all 
but generally practised. Fetichism and idolatry are much 
less developed among the Americans than among other 
uncivilized and somi-civilized races, but a marked tendency j 
to gloomy rites and bloody self-torture is common to all. 

The American family of religions ii\ay lit; divided into 
the following principal groups. (1) Those of the Redskins 
of North America, from Canada to the Gulf of Mcxicx), all 
of whom have in common tlie worship of the great spirit 
(Kitche Manitoo, Michabo, Wahcon[da], Anduagni, Oki) 
who is the ghost of heaven, the highest wind-god, to whom 
aU other spirits, even those of the sun and the moon, are 

^ The myth of the four hrothera is met with, e.<z., among the 
Algonkinfi, the Mayas in Yucatan, the Tzendol branch of the Maya 
ttoe, the Taraeeoe in Miehoacan near Mexico, the Axtece, by whom it 
ia combined with that of Qnetxalcoatl, all ilirotigh North AmorioOf. 
and even in Peru. See Brinton^ Ifero pp, 44, 162, 216| iok, 

78,172. 


subordinate ; also the hero myth which has sprung from 
that belief, and the so-called totenissm, the adoption 
of a special tutelar genius, usually in animal form, for 
every individual family. (2) Those of the Aztec race, 
comprising the Aztecs, Toltecs, ami Nahuas, w^bo are 
spread from VancouvcFs Island to Nicaragua. To this 
branch belongs that strange mixture of more elevated 
religious ideas and barbarous rites which was the state 
worship of the Mexican empire, but which for its purer 
elements was indebted. to the conquered race, the Mayas 
(see Mextoo). (3) Those of the original inhabitants of the 
Antilles, to whom the Mayas in Yucatan and the Natchez 
l>ctween the Red River and the Missi.ssippi seem to be 
nearly related. They are one of the most gifted nation.s 
of the American race, with an interesting mythology and 
highly developed religious ideas, but perhaps weakened by 
civilization and therefore unable to witljstand the more 
warlike barbarous tril)es, by whom they were linally sub- 
jugated. (4) That of the Muyscas (Chibchas) in South 
America. Originally they seem to have had the same 
worship as the Nicaraguans. At least the Ni{‘araguan 
god Fomagazdad, the creator of mankind and the consort 
of the moon-goddess, acts a part in the principal myth of 
the Muyscas, under the name of Fomagata. But after 
the latter had reached a higher stage of civilization they 
adored the god Bocliika as its principal founder, ami 
Fomagata became a dethroned tyrant, wliile the mrsm 
goddess, now an evil deity, tried to spoil the benelicent 
works of Bochika. There is some likcnes.s between their 
hierarchical political institutions and those of Peru, but 
they were never subjected to the power of the Incas, and 
it is not proved that they borroved tlieir culture from 
them. (5) Those of the Quichua, Aymaia, and their rela- 
tives, wdiich culminated in the sun worship of the Im*as in 
Peru, sprcfwl by them througliout all the countries they 
conquered, and even reformed by some of them to a toler- 
ably pure and elevated theism (not monotheism, as Dr 
Briuton contends). This most interesting religion ranks 
highest among all the faiths of the two American con- 
tinents, those of Central America not excepted. This 
remarkable progress ivS not to be derived from the influence 
of foreign settlers, come from Asia or Eurojie, but is here, 
as wx41 as in Central America, the product of natural 
growth favoured by happy circumstances. (G) Those of 
the w^arlike Caribs and Arowaks, extending along the 
whole of the north coast of South America, who subjugated 
the peaceful inhabitants of the Antilles to their rule. 

The Brazilian aborigines (Tupi-guaranos, Indies mansos), 
who form a distinct group, and the south-eastern and 
southern tribes (Abipone.s, Pampas Indians, Puelchcs, Pata- 
gonians or Tchuelches, Fuegians) have religious notions 
and customs quite in accordance vvith the low degree of 
their civilization. Only the Araucanians, though ethnic- 
ally the nearest relations of the Fuegians and perhaps of 
the Pampas Indians, have a somewhat advanced sun wor- 
ship, but seem to have been influenced by the ascendency 
of Peruvian culture. 

J^astly w e come to the Malayo-Polynesian family of Malayo. 
religions. The primitive ethnic unity of this widely 
scattered race, which, including the Micronesians and *'®*’*"*’ 
Melanesians, inhabits the islands in the Great Pacific from 
lilaster Island to the Pelew Archipelago, the East Indian 
Archipelago, and the Malay Peninsula, and to which belong 
the Hovas of Madagi^r, has been established on sufficient 
evidence. As to their primitive religious unity we esfxaiot 
be equally i)ositive. ITie original religionB of the Malay 
arebipek^ have given place tot to 
Buddhism^ afterwards to Moham)i9e^^; '|^ 
onijr- spotadicallyi to 
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worship and from what is. known of the religious customs : run pamllel with that of languages. Prof. Max Miillrr 
of the Malagasy, especially the Hovaa, tho ancient Malay * says that, “ particularly in the early history of the hiinmu 
religions did not differ more from the Polynesian and the j intellect, there exists the most intijiuitc relationship 
Melanesian than do the languages. There is one institu- • between language, religion, and nationality.” This may 
tion especially which, though in princi})le and to a certain ; V»o gciu'rally true ; we do not deny it But the farllier 
degree common to all ancient rcligiona, has nowhere 1 history advances tiie inort' does religion become inde- 
atHpured that importance and that ])oculiar development ! pendent of both language and nationality. And that the 
which it has grown to in the I'olynesian and the Melane- ; stage, of development a religiim has attained to — tlie one 
sian religions, tlie institution of the iahon^ a kind of ; thing to be con.sidcrcd for a uiorpliologicul classification — 
interdict laid on ol)jects ami persons, by which they are : has nothing to dt) with the hinguage of its adherents is 
made sacred and inviolable. Xow this taboo, which more ’ obvious. Now for a really sr'ientilic study of religions 
than anything else character ize.s these religions, was equally ; such a nior[>hological elassilication is absolutely necessary, 
important in Madagascar before Iladarna’s reforms, and and therefore we are bonml l>y our subject to give our 
oxist.s also among the Malays, who call it Paniali, nay, o[»inion witli regard to the truly scicntilic princijde (>n 
even among the Australians, who call it Kuinyunda, which it ought to be based. 

There are some other customs common to all these nations, First let ii.s see w lait has already been done to tliis 
as tho particular worship of the ghosts of the deceased, ; effect by one of the best aut.lii»ritie.s. Prof. W. 1). 
some ordeals, ike., but this is of minor importance. The; Whitney, in an interesting article “On the so-caUed 
general observance of such a peculiar custom as the taboo i Science of Beligion,” declares for the well known classitica- 
by all the peoples belonging to this ethnic family, a custom I tion of religion.s into national and individual. To quote 

which rules their wdiolo religion, gives us the right to . his owij word.s, “Tlu're is no more marked distinction 

speak of a Malay o- Polynesian family of religions. . among'reJigioii.s llian the one wo are ('ailed upon to niako 

One distinct branch of this family is the l*olynesiaii, i between a racti religion which, like a language, is the 

which has everywhi^re tho saim^. myths with only local ; collective product of the wisdom of a community, the 

varieties, and the same .supreme god Taaroa or 'J'angaroa. unconsciou.s giowth of generations —and a religion [no- 
The Microne.sian braindi is only a sulxUvi.sion of it. The ’ eeeding from an individual fonnd(*r, wln^, a.s leading repre- 
Meliinesian branch differs more w'idely, but agrees in the sentalivc of tin? lu tter insight and IV^eling (d’ his time (for 
main, and tho. siqu'cme god Ndcngei, whether original or otherwise he would meet with no suc’ce.ss), makes liead 
borrowed, is evidently the same a.s Tangaroa. That the ' against formality and superstition, and rcctalls his fellow’- 
Mahiy branch had its marked subdivisions is very pro- : men to sincere and intelligent faith in a iiew^ body of 
bable ; but the settlement of this difficult ([uestion inu.st ; diKdriru^s, of specially moral aspect, to which bo hiniKelf 
be left to further rescan^h. According to ethnologists the ‘ gives shape and (*o]ierenct\ ()f this origin aro Zoroas- 
Australian.s and th(3 now' extinct Tasmanians do not belong trianLsm, Mohammedanism, Buddhism ; and, from the 
to the Malayo Polynesian race. But, as their religion [loint of view of the getu ral liistoiian of religions, wlmt- 
sbow's the .same prominent characteristic as the Polyncman, ; evcT difference of (‘harac'ter and authority he may recognize 
and, moreover, agrees with it in other rcspc(?bs, they mu.st j in its founder, Christianity belongs in the same class wdth 
be in some way related. ^ them, as being an individual and imiversal religion, grow'- 

These are the rough outline.s of a genealogical classifica- ; ing out of one that was limited to a race.” Wo hardly 
tion of religions. It embraces nearly all of them. Only 1 think that this rea.soning can be unconditionally assented 
a few have been purposely left out, such as those of tho ; to. At any rate we must [mt it in another way. Before 
Dravidas, the Munda tribes, and the Sinhalese in India, ! the American scholar’s essay was [)ubli.shcd, it havl already 
partly for want of trustworthy information, [)artly because * been judiciously ol>served by Prof, ^fax MiilJcr tJiat, 
It Is not yet certain w’hat belongs to them originally and ' though iieitlier a Brahman, nor a (Jrcek, nor a Boman 
what is duo to Hindu influence. At any rato we cannot | could name the name of the founder of lii.s religion, w^e 
consider their religions as allied to the Ural-Altaic. Wo j discover even there the inihienco of individual mind.s or 
have also omitted the religions of the Basque or Euscal- j schools or climates. 80 lie thinks that this classification 
dunoc, of which nothing particular is known, and for is useful for certain pur[)08es, but fails as soon as w'O 
obvious reasons tho Etrurian. Even if the intricate pro- attempt to ap[dy it in a more scientific spirit. This ia 
blem with regard to their language could be solved, the partially true. What is the wisdom of a community but 
Etrurians borrow'cd bo much from the Greek mythology the wisdom of its more culightened members, that is, of 
that it would be next to impossible to state what kind of individuals? Religions of which the origm and history 
religion they originally had as their own. lies in tlie dark may be (jailed the uncon.seious grcnvtli of 

Morphological ClamifimHon of Religiom , — In his Lee- generations, but in a figurative sen, se only. If they have 
lures on the Science of Religion^ pp. 123-143, Prof. Max a mythology and a ritual of their owm, it may ho the 
Muller, who has done so much to raise the comparative | result of something like natural .selection ; but every mytli 
study of religions to the rank of a science, criticizes the ! meant to explain natural [ihcnoimna, ev«jry rite meant to 
most usual modes of classification applied to religions, viz., j still the wrath or to win the favour of the higher iK>w'crs 
(1) that into true and false, (2) that into revealed and i and accepted as an integral part of their faith ami wor»hi[), 
natural, (3) that into national and individual, (4) that ! [lerliaps first by some more advanced members of a tri^ 
into polytheistic, dualistic, and monotheistic, and dis- j or nation or community only, afterwards by *aU of them, 


misses each and all of them as useless and impracticable. 
In this we cannot but SMoquiesce in his opinion and hold his 
judgment as decisive. The only exception we should like 
to t^e refers to the classification under (3), whmh, as wo 
ahdrll presentiy show, conto^ truth than ho is dis- 

. to s4h^ when he jMnds up his argument 

truly 

claSSF 


was originally tlie creation of one single human mind. 
On tho other hand, if founders of higher religious are 
themselves “the leading representatives of the better 
insight and feeling of their time,*' then here too there is 
only growth ; they ore at the bead of their contenqioraries, 
because the better insight and feeling of the latter calmin' 
ate in them, and becau^ they are able to lend them a 
shape which tbkO ideas and sen ti- 
me^, and hearts of the numy;, 

tot: which they ; 
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preach lies hidden and lives unspoken in iho minds and 
hearts of their generation. It is clear then, that on both 
sides of the line of dcanarcation between the two categories 
of religions there are individuals at Avork, and that on 
both aides there is growth. The only remaining difference 
is, that cm this side there is conaciousnesa, on that side 
there is n«»t. liut this too cannot serve us. Much in the 
growth of tlu; so-called race religions was unconscious and 
therefore anonymous and forgotten ; much, however, Avas 
not so. We know of many changes for better or worse in 
national religit ns, cither reforms or reactions, made A\ith 
full <*on.sciousnes.s, because intentionally ; and we knoAv the 
names <»f the kings or tyrants or other individuals avIio 
ivuule them. Who know’s if the saino. was not the case 
when these religions Averc born — if Avhat now seems to be 
the collective product of the wisdom of the community 
was not simply the product of a tyrant’s, a mighty chief- 
tain’s hon or of a renowned iriagieian’s inlluencc? 

Finally, if by founder of a religion " is meant he whom 
the professors of that religion revere as a heaven-born 
messenger of the truth oi as the greatest of prophets, or 
adore ns the son of (lod, the incarnation of the highest, 
«• then Avhat Prof. Whitney says they all did, naniely, “ give 
shape and coherence to a body of dc'ctrines of specially 
moral a.s[>ect/’ docs not ap(dy to the most of them, 'fhe 
now' body of doctrines in its cohenmee A\as neAcr .shaped 
by them, but by the leaders of the ixunmuiiity to Avliicli 
their pre^iching gave rise. We call them founders of a 
noAv religion, not because tliey always intended lo found 
one, Vait l»ecause, [lorhfips in voluntarily, they laid the 
foundations of it in the new' and pregnant principles they 
revealed to the A\'orld by their w'ord and life. 

Still, Avhatever avc may have to criticize in Prof. 
Whitney’s jiropositiou, there is indeed no more marked 
distinction among religions than the one he makes betAveen 
what lie c.alls race religions and religions i)roceeding from 
an individual founder, and no other than this should be 
the basis of a morphological classification. For betw'een 
tho.se two greiit categories or orders to one or other of 
which all knowui religions belong and every religion must 
belong there is a difference not only of degree but of an 
essential kind, a difference of princiiilc, the one great all- 
important difference. The principle of the one category 
is tut litre, that of the other ethirs. 

In the nature religions the supreme gods are the mighty 
]H>\vers of nature, be they demons, spirits, or man-like 
l»eiags, and ever so highly exalted. There are great mutual 
ilifferences iK^lwcon these religions, though they belong to 
the same order, a great difference betw’een the 
Finni(r Ukko and tbo Norse Otfin, betAveen the thunder- 
god of the Brazilian aborigines and the Vcdic Indra 
or the Olympian Zeius, but it is only a difference of 
degree; fundamentally they are the same. Nobody 
denies that one nature religion stands on a much higher 
level than another. Not only are they either uncon- 
sciously and by the drift of public opinion or consciously 
and intentionally altered, enriched, combined Avith foreign 
modes of worship, but in some of them a constant and 
remarkable [)rogrcw3 is also to be noticed. Qods are more 
and more anthro[)omorpbized, rites humanized. For they 
are not l>y any means inaccessible to the infiueneo of moral 
progress. IToin an early period moral ideas are com- 
bined with religious doctrines, and the old mythology is 
modified by them. F4thical attributes are ascribed to the 
gods, especially to tlio highest. Nay, ethical as well ^ 
intellectual abstractions are personified and worshipped as 
divine beings. But as a rule this happens only in the most 
advanced stages of nature worship; and, moreover, the^ 
ethical |>ersonifications are simply incorporated in the old 
system, and not only not distingutshed from Hie n^fiure 


gods, but oven subordinated to thorn. If some individuals — 
philosophers, sages, prophets— have risen to tho conscious- 
ness that the moral ought to have predominance over tho 
natural, yet nature religion, though strongly mixed with 
ethical eJements, doe.s not recognize thi.s, and those who 
arc called to represent and defend it abhor such inde- 
l>endent thinkers and persecute them as dangerous enemies 
to tho faith of the fathers. Nature religions cannot do 
otherwise, at least if they do not choo.se to die at once. 
They can for a long time bear the introduction — let us say, 
infdtration — of moral, as Avell as lestlictic, scientific, and 
philosophical notions into their mythology; tlicy suffer from 
it, indeed, and this is instinctively felt by the headstrong 
defenders of tho pure old tradition ; but thciy are unable 
to shut them out, and if they did so they would be left 
behind and lose their hold on the minds and the hearts of 
the leading classes anumg more civilized nation.s. So they 
are obliged to let them in, Averc it only for self-preservation. 
But tlie reform must not exceed certain limits. If the 
ethical elements acquire the upper hand, so that they 
become the ))redomiriating principle, tlieu the old foriUvS 
break in twain by the too heav’y burden tif new ideas, and 
tho old rit(\s become obsolete as being useless. If the 
majority has at last outgrow’ii the traditional Avorship and 
mythology— -if it comes to the conclusion, Avliich anu.s 
already the conviction of philosophers, that the old iiumi tut 
are only Homiiu/, Zeus, Hera, Ifcstia only names for the 
sky, the a*ther, the fire,^ to which moral attributes can be 
ascribed only in a tropical .sense — then nature, religion 
inevitably dies of inanition. No political power, n«> 
mighty priesthood, no poetry, no mysticism like that of 
the Nco-lTatonists, no romanticism like that of Julian, not 
oven an attemjit to imitate the organization and the rites 
of an etliical religion, can save it any longer from utter 
decay. 

When tlii.s culminating point has been reached, tho >vay 
is prepared for the preaching of an ethical religious 
tloctrine. Ethical religions do not exclude the old 
iiaturistie elements altogetJier, but subordinato them to 
the ethical principle and lend them soinetbing of an ethical 
tinge, that they may be more in accordance Avith tho now’ 
prevailing system. Tho olil natnre-goils, at least tho most 
important among them, survive, and, though first neglected 
and throwui into the background by the noAv ideal or 
abstract di\ ine beings, come again to the front, but only os 
serving spirits, ministers, angels (ayyeXot, yazatas, <kc), or 
even saints, as all nature noAv stands under the control of 
one .supernatural ruler iu Avhom the supremacy of moral 
law is personified. Now the prominent characteristics of 
ethical religion.s are just the reverse of that which 
characterizes the naturistic. Nature religions are jiolydae- 
monistic or polytheistic ; under fav9urablo circumstances 
they may rise at best to irionolatry. Ethical religions, on 
the other hand, though not all of them strictly monotheistic 
or ]»anthoistic, all tend to monotheism and are at least 
monarchic. In nature religions, though they are not 
exempt from the control of individuals, and even have in 
part received from them their particular shape or been 
reformed by them, the ethical or national aspect prevails 
over the individual, spontaneous growth over conscious 
speculation, imagination over reflexion. Ethical religions 
on the contrary arc communities brought together, not 
by the common belief in national traditions, but by the 
common belief in a doctrine of salvation, and orgahu^ 
with the aim of maintaining, fostering, pix^pagaHhg^ and 

^ Tills conclusion as such is utterly false. ; The ao xnere 

ncmina. They are not the natnnd phenotawns ihM 
lords, ruling them. The feet U ttuit 
become eonseimis of the natmietle hesi of IjMlb 
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practising that doctrine. So they are founded by indi- 
viduals^ — founded, not instituted or organized, for that as 
a rule is done by the generation which follows that of the 
founder — and not always by one single i)erson, but in 
sonip, cases by a body of priests or teachers. This funda- 
mental doctrine and the system based on it are considered j 
by the adherents to be a divine revelation, and he who 
hrst rovcfiled it, or is thought to have revealed it, is coii- 
si<]orcd as an inspired prophet or a son of Oocl. Nay, even 
if the primitive teaching had an atlieislie tendency, as in 
the case of Buddhism, it is this real or mythical teacher 
whom they not only revere, but worship as their supreme 
deity. 

We now come to the subdivisions of each of the two 
)>rj.ncipal categories. And lierc we cannot silently pass by 
the classification c»f the least advanced religions projiosed 
hy Prof. PHeidcror ( auf ffm'hif'hfliehtr 
2d ed. 18S4, vol. ii.), which supersedes the 
foinplele classification of religions given by him in an 
earlier work (Die Relujion^ ihr IVrs^n nnd ihre (lesr/nr/tiiy). 
The latter was based on his conce[»tion of religion as the 
fusion of dependence and liberty, but has now been aban- 
doned by the author. 

According to Plloidercr the original religion must have 
iM.'L’n a kind of indistinct, chaotic naturism, being an 
ador.ition of the natural ])henomena as living ])()wers ; 
and, as primitive man cannot have had conscioiisnes.s of 
Ills superiority over the animals, nor of bis personality and 
liis spiritual nature, ho could not conceive thesci divine 
l»owers as personal, or spiritual, or anthropomorjdiic, but 
only a.s Jiving beings. 

'rhen from this primitive naturism sprang :-- (! ) auihro- 
iKniiorphie poh/fheiam^ wliich is tleci<ledly an advance on 
inythopu*ic naturism, as it brings the personal god.s into 
relatioM with the moral life of man, but at the .same time 
has its drawback since it attributes all human passions, 
fault. s, and .sins to the gods ; (2) spirifivfh 
cornbincil with a primitive idolatry, fetirldismy eac‘b of 
them not an advance but rather a depravation of religion, 
caused by the decadence of civilization, which inevitably 
followed the dispersion and isolation of tribes j>reviously 
nnited ; (3) hejiotheism, not the hcnotheisiii of Max 
IMuller, or of Hartmann, or of Asinus, but a practical 
henotheism, i.^., the adoration of one God above others as 
the speeiiic tribal god or as the lord over a particular 
people, a national or relative monotheism, like that of the 
ancient Lsraelitos, the worship of an absolute sovercugn 
who exacts pa.ssivo obedience. This practical monotheism 
is totally different from the theoretical monotheism, to 
which the Aryans, with their monistic speculative idea 
of the godhead, are much nearer. 

Passing by the primitive naturism, which is only a 
matter of speculation, we are bound to admit the real exist- 
erii:e of the other three classes specified by Pfteidcrcr. Only 
tlio order in which they are arranged rnu.st be changed, j 
For, if spiritism or animism sprang from a primitive not 
yet animistic naturism, at the same time with, though 
under different circumstances from, anthropomorphic poly- 
theism and honotheism, how' then shall wo explain so 
many traces and remains of a previous animistic belief in 
each of the latter religious developments 1 They too must 
have gone through an animistic stage. And, on the other 
hand, some traces even of anthroimmorphic mythology are 
not totally wanting in the animistic religions of uncivilized 
tribes and barbeur^ nations, ‘r-though, of course, in this 
mythology manlike beii^ still stand on the same level 
if not mn<A ipwer^^^t^^ having the shape of 

V: have been 


Rdiffiotiy j; 3) as follow.s : — (a) a period in which animism 
generally prevailed, still represented by the so called nature 
religions (in the narrower sense), or rather by the polyda^ 
inonistio magical tribal religions ; (h) poly tliei.s tit: national 
religions resting on a traditional doctrine ; (r) nomistic (or, 
as Prof. C'arlo Puini proposes to call them, nomothetic) 
religions, or religious conujiunities founded on a law or 
sacred writing and .subduing polytheism more or less com- 
pletely by pantlieisni or inonolliei.sm ; (d) universal or 
world-religions, whii-h start from ]>rinci]>les and maxims. 

Though in general maint.tining tliis division, at least for 
practical use, if we wisli to draw up a inori)hological classi- 
fication of religions, we .^liall have, to modify and to com- 
plete it, and to arrange the diilVrent stages under the tw’O 
princi])al categories of natnre rdigions and ethical religions. 

Nature Ju/i(/lnn {<, — I. To the pliili>sopIiy of religion w'e NTalnw^ 

leave the .solution of the dillieull [»ri>Meni, What may religioni* 

have been the state of ie!igif>ii before tlu: ohlest relighm 
known to ns sprang into being, Jiiul even before that 
animi.stic .stage of devek»pmerit wljieh we know only by 
it.s survivals in the higher anti its ruins in tlm .still 
existing' lower religions? ( ‘ertain it is tlial the oldest 
religions must iiavc contained tlie germs of all the later 
growth, and, Ihongli por]ja[)s more thoroughly naliiri.stic 
than the nu>st naiuri.stic now known, must have shown 
.some faint tnice.s at least of awakening moral feelings. 

Man, wo think, in that primitive stage, must have rcgardeil 
the natural phenoniena on wlneh Ids life and welfjire 
depend as living bcing.s, cmdowed with superhuman 
magical power ; and Ids iniaginatimi, ns yet uncontrolled 
by olmservation and reasoning, must frcwjuently liave given 
them the sli.ai>e of frightful anini.ahs, UKuistcrs, porteritou.^ 
mythical beings, some of which still survive in the later 
mythologies. Perha]>s tlie best natiie for thi.s first stage of 
religious development might be the polyzoic*’ stage. 

2. The following natnristic stages are to be classified 

under three distinct htuuls ; («) p(dyda‘moni.siic. magieol 

religions under the inliuence of animism ; (/>) purified 
magi<'al religi<.»ns, in which animistic ideas .still jday a 
prominent [»art, but wliich Inive grown up to a therian- 
thropic polytheism ; (c) religions in which the powers of 
nature are woi shipped as manlike though .superhuman and 
semi ethical bcing.s, or anthro[»omorphic polytheism. 

3. Animism, which exerci.s<\s a prominent inJluonco on Ai)ImI»m. 
the ieligion.s of the first .stage (o) mentioned above, is a 
system by which man, having become consciou.s of the 
superiority of the spirit over tlie body and of its relative 
indepeiideiice, tric.s to account for the phenomena of 
nature, which he, not having the slightest scientific 
knowledge either of nature or of mind, is unable to 
explain otherwise. It is not itself a religion, but a sort 

of primitive philosophy, which not only ev>ntrol3 religion, 
but rules the whole life of man in the childhood of the 
world. All things living and moving, or .startling him by 
.soiiicthing strange and extraordinary, and of whicli he 
docs not know the natural lie a.scribe.s to the 

working of mighty spirits, moving freely through earth 
and air, and, now of their ow n accord now under com- 
pulsion, taking ux) their abode either temporarily or 
permanently in some living or some lifeless object. Only 
the powerful among these sjnrits, “those on which man 
feels himself dependent, and before which he stands in 
awe, acquire the rank of divine beings,” and either as 
invisible or as embodied sxnrits become objects of worship 
(sxuritism and fetichism). As the princijial characteristic.^ 
of those religions we have to consider — ‘(1) a confased 
and indeterminate ^lydasmonistio mythology, though 
some spirits^ especially those directing heavenly pheno- 
mena are held to be more powerful tton the others, and 
the supt^e spirit of la generally the mightiest of 
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all; (2) an implicit belief in the power of magic, which I 
accounts for the high veneration in which sorcerers and I 
fetichrprio,«;ta are held ; (3) the predomination of fear over | 
all other feelings, and (he performance of religious acts 
mostly for selfish ends. For a somewhat more copious 
exposition of the charactor and the development of 
religions under the control of animism wo must refer to 
Ontlin^A of the Hilary of Iteliyion^ 7-17, and the works 
there cited. 

riieri- i. Furified magical religions (A) arc the connecting link 

anthropic between the polydaunonistic magic religions (ti) and llie 

Ihefsm ftutbropoinorjdiic polytheistic (c), and ought to be distin- 
guished from e^ch. The gods, though sometimes rcipre- 
seiited in a human form, more frequenlly in that of an 
animal, are really spiritual beings, embodying themselves 
in all kinds of things, but principally in animals. Most 
images of the gods are either bmiuin bodies with In^acls of 
animals or the bodies of animaU with human heads. It 
is therefore wo call these religious theriantliropio. The 
worship of animals is one of (he priiici[»ai characteristics 
of most of them. In a .sul)soi|uent stngo, though siirviviiig 
' sporadically, it is much more restricted. 'Fhe same may 
be said of the widespread worship paid to the souls of the 
departed, which is one of the most inii»ortarit constituent j 
elements of the religions in this stage of development, j 
though it survives in the next stage as well. It is j 
frequently combined, as, c.//., in Kgypt, with an elaborate | 
c.schatology. Magic an<l sorcery, though forbidden and even j 
entailing prosecution if exercised by private sorcerers, arc | 
still held in high esteem w'hen in the hands of the lawful 
[)rie.sts. 'J'hey arc now organized as a traditional ritual i 
and gradually developed into a boundless mysticism. 
Some of the ancient nature myths have already become 
legends and supposed primeval history. As might be 
expected, some of the religions belonging to the tlieriam 
thro[»ic stage stand nearer to the primitive animism, 
whilst others draw very nigh to the anthropomorphic 
stage ; and so it would seem that wo ought to make a 
distinction between such thcriantliropic religions as belong 
to federations and such as belong to united empires — let 
ua say, the unorganized and the organized. In the latter 
there is a strong tendency to monotheism and a kind of 
theocracy, the king being regarded as the jiving representa- 


returning phenomena, but, in accordance with the mauliko 
character of the gods, as a kind of divine history, nay, 
are worked out into what may be called an imposing epic, 
beginning witli the origin of life and ending only with 
the fall of the present cosmic economy. The gods them- 
selves are no longer represented as animals or trees or 
stones; these have now become their symbols and attributes, 
and are only looked upon as being sacred to them. Of 
the power they possessed, in their old quality of spirits, to 
a.ssiimo all shapes at will the myths of their metamorphoses 
still bear witness, myths now told by elegant poets for the 
amusement of their readers, but despised by serious philo- 
sophers, The real therianthropic beings of the old mytho- 
logy, monsters like centaurs, harpies, fauns, siityr.s, and 
others which could not be banished from ancient lore, now 
represent a lower order and are suJFered to act only as 
followers or ministers or even as enemies of the gods. 

Not one of the religions in the polytheistic stage was able 
to elevate itself to the purely ethical standpoint; but, as 
moral consciousness went on increasing, deeper and more 
ethical religious idt'as gathered round the ])ersons of the 
most humane gods, the bekn^ed son or daughter of the 
supremo deity, and gave rise to puri r modes of worshij) 
which secnied to be forebovJings of a tiriio to come. 

Ethical Udiyions. 1. AVith regard to (he ethical religions Eihioal 

the question has l)een mooted* -and a rather i)uzzliiig 
question it is — What right have wc to divide them into 
nomistic or nomothetic communities, founded on a law or 
Holy Scripture, and universal i)r world religions, which 
start from primnples and maxims, the latter l>oing only 
three- Buddhism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism? 

The division has been ado})ted, among others by Ih'of. 
Kuenen, in Ids IJihhert LecHms^ tbongb with the imj)ort* 
ant restriction that Islam, as being essentially j>ar- 
ticularistic, ought to be excluded from the class of univer- 
salistic religions. In an interesting paper (in the Leyden 
Theol, Tijdkhrift, 1885, No. 1) Frof. Rauwenhoff rejects 
the whole class and particularly disapproves of the term 
“world religions,’* for which he substitutes that of 
“ world churches.” Tlio question deserves to be discussed 
thoroughly, but for that this is not the place. Hero w^e 
c«in only state the results to which a conscientious review 
of our owm opinion and an impartial consideration of our 


tive of the supreme deity, lx)th of which char«actcristic3 are 
not so ])roniinent in the former. 

Anthro- 5. In the anthropomorphic ix)!ytheism of the highest 
jiomor- nature religion.^ (r) there are, as in all subsequent stages, 
iheisn”'^' many survivals of w'hat w’as common in the preceding, 
but so far as this could be done they have l>ecii adapted 
to the new system and disguised under new names or 
by means of new explanations. Wo call this polytheism 
anthropomorphic because the gods are now all of them 
HU])erhuman but manlike beings, lords over the iK)wers of 
nature and reigning over its departments, wwkers of good 
and of evil. As manlike beings they show more ethical 
tendencies and attributes than those of the previous 
pcriod.s. But, being indeed tlie old nature gods themselves, 
only remodelled and humanized, and their myths Imng 
originally fantastic and even animistic descriptions of 
natural phenomena, represented as w^ars and wooinga, 
<(uarrels and revelries, robberies and tricks of the giant 
powers of nature, their mythology is full of disgusting 
narratives, and they are frequently represented as indulging 
the lowest paasions and ])erforniing the moat degrading 
acts. Pious poets and grave philosophers felt shocked by 
such myths, and either tried to mend them or boldly 
deni^ them; but they constituted nevertheless the fmtn I 
of the nugoiity till the fall of nature reUgiom Ondy* 
though esseutialiy nature myths and stQl felt to be ^ 
are now lio longer ^nstder^ as an explanation df:^ 


opponents’ arguments have Jed ua. 

2. We now think that the term “ w^orld religions ” inusl 
be sacrificed, though indeed world churches ” would do 
no better, {rnrhaps even worse. Without serving longer to 
determine the character of certain religions, the term 
" world religions ” might still bo retained for practical use, 
to distinguish the three religions *!»'kich have found their 
way to different races and peoples and all of which profess 
the intention to conquer the world, from such communities 
as are generally limited to a single race or nation, and, 
where they have extended farther, have done so only in 
the train of, and in connexion with, a superior civilization. 
♦Strictly speaking, there can be no more than one universal 
or world religion, and if one of the existing religions is s ^ 
potentially it has not yet reached its goal This is a 
matter of belief which lies beyond the limits of scientific 
classification. 

3. Still there is a real difference between two at least 
of the three above named, which are still contending wiUi 
one another for supremacy over the natidns of the globe, 
and the other religious communities which ii6 longer tiy 
to make pro8elyte8^l)etween Buddhism imd 

on the one han^ and Confucianbhi, 

Hasdaismi, and Judaism on theo^ii^v 
ou^t to be,iimintaliu^:t4P^i^ 
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even are continuoofily fading away, while the former now 
embrace many millions of adherents belonging to various 
nations and races, and ever go on increasing more or less 
rapidly, this cannot be due to some fortuitous or external 
circumstances only, but must have its i:)ri!icij>al cause in 
the very nature of each sort of religions. 

4. When wc call the one i)articularistic the others 
universalistic (not universal), the one national the other 
human, when we describe the one as bound to special 
doctrines and rites, the others, though o<iually embodying 
themselves in doctrines and rites wherever they were 
organized into churches or state religions, ns nevertheless 
really free from them and starting from j)rinciplcs and 
maxims, \vc possibly use words a|»t to l>e misunderstood 
and porhai>s wanting some qualification, but the meaning 
of them on the whole is sufficiently clciir. In calling 
Momistic religions, like Judaism and Mazdaism, particular- 
istic or national, we do not mean to say that they are 
exclusive in character and that they have not tried to 
spread beyond the boundaries of the race and the nation 
to which they belonged originally. They have done so 
indeed ; they lK)i>cd to extend their dominion, but they 
succeeded only where they could impose the nationality 
or the civilization with which they had growm together, 
like the Chinese in (..\)rea and Japan, or the Brnhiiians in 
.several parts of India ; and it is known that the pro.selytes of 
Judaism always ranked below the born sons of Abraham. 

Now Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity were neither 
nationul nor particularistic. All of them were the repre- 
sentatives of ideas surpassing so to say the national 
liorizon; all of them had in view, not the sjxicial religiou.s 
wants of the nation, but more geneml aspirations of the 
human heart and mind. Two of them, therefore, were 
r<ye(;ted, after a shorter or longer struggle, by the [jcoples 
to which their founders belonged by birth ; and it is a 
well-known fact that Mohammedanism, though founded 
by an Arab, took its fundamental ideas from Judaism and 
Christianity, and that not ilio Arabs, but foreign nations, 
especially the Persians, raised it to the high position 
which it would not have occupied in the w’orld without 
them. The national form of the Buddhistic idea was 
Jainism, that of the Christian idea Ebionitism, and 
perhaps the Wahhabites may be considered as the national 
reformers of Mohammedanism j and it is only natural that 
none of those sects found adherents except among the 
peoi»lcs in the midst of which they arose. Nor were 
Buddhism, Isl&m, and Christianity particularistic. Bud- 
dhism “looks for the man ; the miseries of existence beset 
all alike, and its law is a law of grace for all.” — So too in 
its way does Islftm ; in the beginning it spreads by con- 
quest, but the faithful of every nationality, whether 
converted by the force of arms or by the preaching of 
missionaries, acquire the same rights and dignity as the 
Arabs. The universalisni of Christianity needs no proof. 
Here, however, the difference begins. We class those 
three religions under one head, because they resemble one 
another in so many resj>ect8, and because they differ from 
the other religious communities founded by indi\dduals 
precisely in that in which they are mutually alike. But 
we are far from placing them on the same level Isldm, 
A/;., is not original, not a ripe fruit, but rather a wild 
offshoot of Judaism and Christianity, Buddhism, though 
the most widely spre^, has never been victorious except 
where it had to contend with religions standing on no 
very high dej^ of development. For a diort time it 
JmmI % footing in Fei^n conntiiiei^ but there its influence 
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not national, are only relatively universalistic, and show 
the one sidednoss, the one of the Semitic, the other of the 
Aryan race. The former represents an important religious 
idea- tlie ab.sohite sovereignty of the one Ood, towaids 
wliom man, being nothing himself, has only one duly, 
that of tacit obedience; it exalts the divine, not com- 
bining it witl), but opj»o.sing it to, tl)e human, which it 
de.spiscs, and flierefore neglects the development of ethics. 
Buddhism on the eontrary neglects the divine, preaches 
the final salvaticm of man from the miseries of existence 
through the }»ower of Jus own self-renunciation ; and 
therefore, a.s it i.s atheistic in its origin, it very soon 
become..s infected by the most fantastic, mythology and the 
most childisli superstitions. If religion really i.s the 
synthesis of dependence and liberty, wo might say that 
Islam repri‘senls the former, P^nddhi.'^m the latter element 
only, while Christianity does full justice to both of them. 
Christianity, the tmre ami unalloyed at least, has fused 
dependence and liberty, tlm divine and the human, religion 
and ethics into an indivisible unity. 

.*>. There are still some other 2 )oint.s of ditfc?rence. Thus, 
to mention one pointonly, ^fohaniinedaui.sm in its external 
features is little better than an extended Jiidai.sm. Spread 
over many countries, adopted by various nations differing 
in culture, speech, and race, nevertheless it ha.s its holy 
language, its unvarying ritc.s, its eentj-al .'^aneluary round 
which the pilgrims froni every part of the Mohammedan 
world a.sseinbJe every year. Not .so with Buddhism and 
Christianity. If Christian cru.saders tried to recomjuer 
their Holy Land from the infidels, and in fact po.ssessed it 
for a time, if medimval Buddhist ]>ilgrims desired to see, 
and some Chri.stian pilgrims even now' visit, the places 
where tlie cradle of tlieii* faiths once stood, all this makes 
no longer an integral part of tlieir worship, which is not 
necessarily bound to place or time. The divisions of 
Buddhism and ( 1iri.stiaiiity are mutually much more in- 
dependent than those of Mohammedanisni. Still, though 
in this re.spect BuddJiism comes nearer to Christianity, 
tbi.s alone preaches a w^orship in spirit and in truth; 
and in that which Hothe called its greatest excellence, in 
its variety, its changeablenoss, its power of adapting 
itself to the religious wants of variou.s genenitions, peoples, 
and individuals, in a word, in its elasticity, w'hich is the 
natural result of its purely spiritual character, Christianity 
ranks incoinmensumbly high above both its rivals.’ But 
we cannot pursue this matter any further. 

W© now give the following sketcli of a morphological 
classification of religions : — 

I Naturk Rei.i(uon.s. 

(a) Polydivmon istic Magical RcligioiKS under the control 
01 AnimiKm. 

To this class belong the ndigioiiR of the Ko-tallcd savages (ir 
uncivilized peoples, but they are only dcgraiied rciuiiaiils or wlmt 
they once must have been. 

(^) Purified or organized Magical Itcligious. 
Tboriantnropic Polytliei.sm. 

2 . Onjfruhtui. 

The senii-civilizwl religions of 
America ; Maya, Natchez, 
Toltetis-Aztccs, Muyscasj, Incas 
i»i Peru. 

The ancient religion of the 
Chinese empire. 

Ancient Babylonian (Ghaldasan) 
religion. 

Religion of Egypt. 


1. Vtwrganized, 

Ja^Nincso Kaini-no-inadsu. 

The non- Ary an (l)rayidian) roli- 
giouB of India, principally in 
the Dcccan. 

Religion of the Finns and Klists. 

The old Arabio religions. 

Old Felasgic religion. 

Old Italioto religions. 

Etruscan relimon before its ad- 
mixture wdtn Greek elements (t) 

The old Slavonic religions. 

^ To prevent mlsebnutTnction, it U p^aps not superfluotxs to state 
wa are giving, here neither a confeseion of faith nor an apology, 
M ^ we to at a object of 

Q^jpo^ve a relipous point vf 
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(c) WoTftbip of manlike but sinMjrbumaii and acmi>ethical beings. 
Anthro}M.)morp}iie Polytheism. 

The ancient Vaitlic rcIi;;iou (Irnlin). 

The pro-ZttrafhuKtrian Irani*’ religion (Ractria, Media, Persia). 
The younger Rabylonian ami Assyrian religion. 

The religions of tin? otln^r eivili/ed Scrnilfs (Plifenicia, Canaan, 
Arania-a, S.iIm-jiis in South Arabia). 

The Oltir, fu'iiiianic, llollenic, and (ineco-Romaii religions. 


TI. Ethical Rki.ioions. 

(rt) National Noinistic (Noiaothetio) religioua oomiuunities 
Taoism and Confmdanism in ('hiua. 

Rrahmanism, with iU various ancient and modoru sects. 
Jninisni and ]>niiiitivo Ihnhiliism, 

Mazdaisin (/arathuKtrianisiu), with its stJcts. 

Mo-saism. 

Judaism. 

{h) Uuiversalistic religious community’s, 
isirun, Buddhism, Christianity. 


Uistoty 

aiul 

spread of 
ruligioiiB. 


Wti conclude with a few remarks on the history and 
spifsad of religions. Between the liistory of religions and 
that of religion in general there is no real difference. A 
history of religions must be .something other and more 
than a collection of the hi.st(>ries of Ihc ]jrincipal religions, 
arranged after a clironologi<\'il or an ethnological scheme. 
The Conner ting links and historical relations between them 
must be kept in view. It oiiglit to be shown how every 
religion ooiijiiig to the front on the stage of history is 
rooted in the past, has been fostered .so to speak by one 
or more of its predece.ssors, and cannot be maintained 
without taking ujj and assimilating the still living 
elements of the ohi faith. Special attention must bo paid 
to the .spread and intermixture of religions and systems, 
myths and rites, the cause of so many changes, of thorougli 
reforms as well as of c.orrui»tion and decay. Thus, even 
undcsigriodly the history of religions exhibits the progress 
of the religious idea in tlu: history of mankind. 

The oldest historical documents, contemporaneous with 
the facts they record, are undoubtedly those of ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia; pcrha[is the latter may in the end 
prove the more ancient of the tw'o. Bo this as it may, 
documentary history begins in \vestcrn Asia and north- 
eastern Africa. And it i.s remarkable that even in that 
remote past we find the religions both of ancient Babylonia 
and of Egypt in anything but a primitive state — remark- 
able, but only natural, a.s civilization mast have reached a 
rather elevated standpoint to produce .such written docu- 
ments and w^orka of art. ^fany centuries, at all events a 
long period, of religious evolution must have preceded the 
dawm of religious history. Mven then and there, just as 
elsewhere, that which lies behind can only be conjectured, 
but conjectuie may bo raised to a high degree of 
probal>ility by comparing the myths and rites surviving 
in the historical religions, though they really belong to a 
former state of development, with those still ijrevailing 
among uncivilized tribes. For several centuries these two 
religions, whatever may have been their genealogical 
relation, were developed independently, and the task of 
the historian is, by studying the most ancient records, to 
give a notion of their earliest state and to jxiint out the 
faint traces of their internal changes which, are still 
extant, 'fhero are some vague allusion.s to an early 
Babylonian conquest of western Asia, wldch might account 
for the agreement of some ancient modes of worsliip in the 
Western countries wuth those of Babylonia; but before the 
XVIIIth Dynasty of Egypt (15th or 16th century b.o,) the 
empires on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris and 
that on the banks of the Nile seem not yet to have come 
into contact. From that time, at least daring the rule 
of the XIXth Dynasty, not a few Semitic deities were 
admitted into the Egyptian pantheon. In a well-known 
hymn the victorious Egyptian king is compared to the 


Semitic Ba*al as w*ell as to the national god Mentu. On 
the other hand, but much later, some Egyptian religious 
emblems find their way into Assyria, and several Egyptian 
gods with Egyptian modes of worship into Phoenicia. 
Assyrian religion, being an early off.shoot of the Babylonian, 
and with the lapse of time more and more imbued w^ith 
younger Babylonian eloiaent.s, spreads westwards with 
the extcn.sion of the Assyrian empire, penetrates into 
Asia Minor and Syria, and finds followers even among the 
king.s of Judah. But there the prophets, true to their 
national god Jahveli, and reforming his worship on purely 
ethical principles, wrc.stle with unbending 2 )crscveraneo 
against those foreign idolatrous customs and Jay ihc 
foundations of that monotheistic community whicli sur- 
vives the Babylonian exile, and, having been organized as 
Judaism, bocomc.s the cradle of Christianity. 

Did space permit wc would fain pursue^the ra])id 
historical sketch, which tends to show how even in 
ancient times there was a continuous interchange of ideas 
and rites betw^een tlic leading religions, thpse even whicli 
arc commonly considered as being purely national — that is, 
so entirely fused w’ith the social and political life of a 
nation that they .seem unfit for adoptir>n by pcople.s 
widely dilferent. But a general survey of the history of 
religions f:annot be given liero. All that can be done is 
to indicate in a few^ w’ords its further course, not without 
hinting that the same interchange a.s wc have observed in 
w'esteni Asia and Egypt is to be found everywhere. 

In eastern Asia the dominating religions are those of 
China and of India. They too have been developed indo- 
pendently, each nuliating from its centre, (71iina proper 
and Hindustan, so far as either the va.st Cliinese em[)irc 
or the Aryan dominion over the Indian peninsula extended. 
The Cliinese civilization seem.s to much older than ilio 
Indian. But the sources from whic.h a knowledge of the 
ancient Chinese religion miglit be drawn have come down 
to us thoroughly revised and expurgated either by Con- 
fiiciu-s himself or by some of his follow’ers. The ancient 
religious literature of India is very ext^jnsivo, and in it 
three or four stages of religious thought may w^ithout 
difficulty be found ; but the rciil ancient history of Indian 
religion is not to be gathered from it. Neither Chine.se nor 
Indian religions have exerciseil any influence on the pro- 
grc.S8 of religion in the w est of Asia or in Europe. They 
form a world apart. The Chinese religion was adopted by 
some Mongolian tribes and w^as introduced into Corea and 
Japan ; Indian settlers, Vaishnavos, (^^aivas, or Bauddha.s, 
carried Indian thought and Indian worship with them to 
some part.s of Further India and of the Indian archipelago, 
but this hu])pened in relatively recent times. For ages 
and ages they lived quite isolated and self-sufficient— the 
Chinese either with Lao-taze seeking the veritable Tao in 
the highest ideal of absolute isolation, or with Confucius 
amiably moralizing on the duties of “the perfect man*'; 
the Indian dreaming his monotonous and fantastic dreams 
and longing for absorption in the eternal Brahrn ; neither 
of them suspecting that without them, among what they 
would have called Western barbarians if they had known 
of' their existence, the w'orld’.s history was going on as a 
mighty stream of which they did not even hear the distant 
roar. It w^as not until Darius the son of Hystaspes, but 
chiefly Alexander the Groat, had opened the gates of India 
to Western civilization that an Indian sovereign, converted 
to Buddhism, could think of benefiting foreign nations by 
the message of salvation from the miseries of existenoe» 
and that Buddhist missionaries vrent put to nwJy eve^ 
part of Asia. ; ■ . ■ V'- - . 

Meanwhile Medo-Peraian aupremiliey:!^^ tka 

Assyrian and lleo^Bokylomai^ 
trian religion (Mmedam 
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of western Asia. This too had its distinct i>Iac6 in the 
general history of religion. For though it seems not to 
have spread much farther than the Iranian languages, and 
the attempts of Mazdaya<^Dan missionaries to convert 
certain Tartar or Mongolish tribes were not crowned with 
extraordinary success, its tenets deeply influenced the 
post exilian angelology and demonology of the Jews, and 
through it the belief on these subjects current among 
inediaaval Christians. Moreover, not indeed the w'hoJe 
.system, but still some of its semi-spurious offshoots, 
remnants of the Old Kast Aryan mythology, neglected 
by the Zarathustrian reformers, but afterwards revived and 
mixed up with Semitic elements, the worship of ^lithra 
and Analiita, wandered from Asia Minor through C recce 
and Italy to Germany and found adherents everywhere. 

The final and, if we except that of Mosaism, the most 
interesting chapter of the ancient history of religions is 
that which narrates the growth, the transConnatious and 
vicissitudes, the decline and corruption of the worship 
belonging to Greece and Rome. Its importance to g<mcral 
history needs no exposition. But its real purport is in the 
main not realized, or at least misunderstood. It is indeed 
tlie history of the spread of that ricJi and composite 
mythological system which is called Hellenic rcligum 
over the whole civilized world of Furope and part of Asia 
and Africa, and of the total transformation of the ancient 
Roman religion by its induenoe. But, studied in the 
true historical, that is, genetic and comparative, spirit - 
not with tlie jealous narrow-mindedness of the old clas.'^i- 
eal school, whoso idol, the self-sufficient and sclf-edncat(?d 
Greek, has already been broken to inoces, nor witli the 
one-sided ness of some comparative my thologists, who have 
substituted the scdf-sufflcient Aryan for that imaginary 
(jreek -Hellenic religion appears to be rooted, not only 
in the old national worship, but also, and even deeper, in 
the religions of some Kastern peoples, as is the case with 
Hellenic art and all the other branches of that splendid 
civilization, it would never have risen so high above the 
level of old Pclasgic faith and worship, never have spread 
over so wide an area, never have reigned with ever 
increiising authority in Etruria and in Rome, had not the 
deeper religious ideas of Semitic and other Eastern nations, 
which prevailed in the Phoenician colonies on the islands 
and coasts of the Mediterranean, and above all in that 
focus of all kind.s of worship, Asia Minor, become assimi- 
lated with it, and — for this too must bo acknowledged - 
had it not after all impressed those ideas witli the stamp 
of Aryan fancy and Hellenic taste, the stamp of its own 
genius. The groat stream of religious development which 
had its sources in Kgypt, in Babylon, and in Irfin, and 
many less important affluents, finishes its course in the 
Graeco-Roman religion. With this the old world dies 
away. But theu the preaching of the gosi>el had already, 
laid the foundations of a new and higher world of religious 
life, which no more belongs to ancient history. 

Modern history of religions is chiefly the histoiy of 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Isldm, and of their wrestling 
with the ancient faitlis and primitive modes of worship, 
which slowly fade away before their encroachments, and 
which, where they still survive in some parts of the world 
and do not reform themselves after the model of the 
dominant religion, draw nearer and nearer to extinction. 

But the Mubject is too vast to be treated of in detail 
here. It has been our object only to show, oven for the 
ancient history of religioni^ the continuity and coherence 
. which nobody will deny with regard to the modern. In 
both ancient and modenik tim spiread (1) by the 
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JAteratare . — The jiiiincroiis inoiiograx>li8 ou spociiil religions, as 
woU SB treatises on the philosophy of religion, on myf.lu>1ogy, on 
comparative mythology even, must be excluded from this notice. 
Only the iriost iiriportaiit collcetinns of historical monographs, are I 
those philosophical works which are not ]»iu'el 3 ' or piincipjilly 
speculative, but arc based ou the comparative study of the religious 
themselves, \sill be mentioned. 

For the so-eallejl science of religion in general stui Ijeujainiu 
Constant, Ih:. l,t Hrliijioii daiLs sa itoitfrCf aefi Jonnrs, t't 

ftrs dci'vlnitjyttniDit'i, f) Yols. , Paris, 1824 31; E. Hpicss, Jm relig-io- 
vtnn indnijnlionis roiniinrnt.lvic vi ttc diguitafe Du ohtyir.a, Jena, 1871; 
F. Max Muller, Chips from a Ucr man H'orJeshopt vol. i., London, 

1 S67 ; Id., hdi'tsf nctioii to thr Srirnrr of f ion ^ liOlidon, 1873; 

Kmile Ibirnoiif, La- Scirnrr dcs Iui/yion.\\ 4tli eih, Paris, 1885; 
Daniel th Printon, Tite Jtniiffioifs Srnfimrnt.^ its Aottrrr and Aim ^ 
N^ew ^ ork, 18/t> ; A. Keville, I^rolr.ijotiu nrs dr. VJlistolrc Uiis Jir- 
liyhnis, Pari.s, 1S81 ; AV. D. Wbitiny, ‘'On the so-eallcil Science 
of .Religion,” in the Drinrrtun Jlrrirn' ; Oriental and Lintfuisf-ic 
Stifdiin, bst and 2d series, New York, 1873-74; L. Ve/.i-s, 7>e /»» 
Itcliijion- ct drs Jtrligions, Montuuban, .s.a, 

A iiiort? nr less eoiMplett! histoiy of i».ligi()jjs (iianative and de- 
.seriptive) was attempted li)-^ ]Mein*us, A tig. Kritisrhf flrsrhirhfr d^r 
Jaligioncti^ *1 viJ.s. , ifaiiover, lSOd-7 ; A. v. (VJIn, LAnhurk drr 
rorr/trisfl. Jlrlit/ionsgr.'tchir./dc^ Lerngo, 185.'*; J. M. Sfludti ii, f/f'srhi/:- 
dm is dcr yodsdii nst cti urijshrgiCf’tr, 3d c*l., T.eydcn, 18(>3; ,T. Gardner, 
Thr Jleliyions of the lYorld, Loiuiun, 1872; C. P. Tide, Outliers if 
the History of Ilrlujion to the spread, of the U)Liversal 
traiisl. byj. K. Carpenter, Lftudon, 1877 (attitally n^-writti-n Dvilrli 
cilitiou is in preparation), 'fhe history of the principal ridigion.s of 
the winld is ilc.scribetl in the s« rie.s of monographs published ot 
Haarhnn entitled J)r. Your nan mstr fjodsdirnsten. (fsia/nis/n, by l>o/y, 
18*»3; /‘arsism, by Tide, 1 SdJ ; /v’/o/cZ/z/sn/, by Kerr), 15v83-84; (irn tr 
ih'lifjionf by Vtui Oorrlt, IStM; Xursc Itiligion, by Meyboom, 1868; 
fsrutl^ 2 vo)s. , by Knenen, 70; Loinait Cathollristn^ by PitTSOU, 

4 vol.s., J8t)8-74; frotr..dtti)fi.s)u^ by Uaiiweiihoir, 2 vols., I865'71i 
iSei», loo, C. P. TieJi*, /list, com pare e. drs rrligion.s dr {.* Fgyplr rf des 
pm plrs Arndtigu* s, frnns. by G. Collins, (’aris, 1SS2; A. Ih'ville, Ltyt 
re.iigions (les peuphs non-ririlists^ Pui*is, ; Id., Lrs religions dn 

Me.rigiu:^ d.e fyimer. eentrale^ rt du, /V/voz, IVu is, 188i> (eomi-ftro 
the liihbort Leelure.s for 1884). Of iiiiotber series, under the titlo 
Orivnial lleligious and Ihrir relation to I'nirrrsol Jieligiim-^ by 
.Samuel Johnson, three voliimij.s only are published (India^ 2d. 
ctl. , Loudon, 1873; Chiua^ Boston, 1877; I’ersi/t, 1885). P. D. 
(.'luiiitcpie lie lii Saussaye j.>nblislied four popular sketchoa of tho 
religious of Confiieius, Lao tsze, Zarathustra, and Buddha, but with 
eopious notes and refe.rene«;s, Utieeht, 1883. Ktpially po]>u]ar is 
<t. H3^\s\i\\ii‘{)WiiJiel{gio}isoffheAneienf JYor/d, Lombu), 

To the eoni]>arat ive study of veligions and to the x»hilos(>phy of 
the history of religions belong O. Pfleiiterer, Dir. Iteligioiif ihr 
]r»*xe/z nnd ihre t7esehicht(\ Berlin, ; Id., lirligionsphilosophie 

auf grsehiAitliehcr tirundlagr., 1 878 (2d edT revised nnd I'lilarged, 
in 2 vuIh,, 1883-84) ; J'h Kcmiii, Dtudes d'histoirr nligiruse, 2<l 
ed., Paris, 1857 ; .las. Freeman t'larke, Trn (Jrf.at Jlr!igioHA\ tni 
Jissay in. ComjKtraiive Theology^ Boston, 1871 (culled by Prof. 
AVliitiioyan indiisl l ions collector and an iin|inrtial icporter) ; E. F. 
R'lnghaiis, L)as Christenthum and seine Missitai ini Liehte dcr 
IVeltgcsehichic^ Zuiicli, 1875 ; A. .M. F.airbairn, StiLdies in ihs 
Philosophy of Religion and History^ 1876; Newton Scott, The 

Forcijle.ams of CV/ris/ZonzYy, London, 1877 ; J. Stuart Blaekic, The 
Natural J/isfory of Atheism, London, 1877 ; C, Piiini. Saggi di storia 
della Religione, Florence, 1882 ; K. von ITnrtinuiiti, Das rclig. 
Jicivusstsein der Mmsch/uit tin Stufenga nge seiner tyntunckelung, 
Berlin, 188‘2 ; Jul. llapptd, Das Christenthum vnd die heufige ver- 
glv-ichendc llcligivnsgeschiehte, 18S2. See, too, tho Ifildiert 

Lcidurcs of F. Max Miiller, 1878, and of A. Kueneii, National 
Religions and UnU'ersal Rtdigions, 1882. The connexion between 
religion on the one side and state and society on tho other is 
disciiRscd by .1. C. Bliiiitsehli, Alfasiafisehe Gottes^ und fYtUidren, 
Nordliugoii, 1866; C. Twesten, Die rdigios. . pot it., uvd sinualen 
Idem der asiai, CuHurvblkcr und Jer Aegypfer, 2 vols. , Berlin, 1872 
(ed. by M. Lazarus) ; Gilliot, Ftudes histor, H cnt. snr les religions 
cl insiiinlions cmnpetrds, Paris, 1883. E. WipjM.'rninnn’s 
Relwonsstaalm, Marburg, 1851, is now antiquatcil. 

Tho views of the present writer on various subjects relating to the 
aoicnoo of religion liiive been expounded ju several volumes of the 
TheoL T^ijdjfchrift nnd J>e GUIs. Only a few of these papers hnvc 
been translated into Gorman or French. Sec, c.g., Revue politique 
ct liU4raire^ 12th August 1876 and 12tli January 1878. In the 
TheoL Tijditchrift aro to }yo fonml some nrticles on cognate sub- 
jects by Profs. Kuenen and KauwenhofT and by Dr A. Bruining. 
Valuable contributions to tho history of religious are given by the 
Revue de VRiatoire des Religions^ edited by Vernes, 1880-84, and 
by Jean R^ville, 1885^ I’rpf. Max MUllor is rendering an iiu- 
portant service to the comnaratiYo study of rcli^ons by hie col- 
lect^ou of tnuudaBous entiued SeuAtd Rooks of the of which 
some twenty -four volunm have app<s&i^d, and whiclv is still in 
eoin^ fC. P.T.) 
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REMAINDER, REVERSION. In the view of English 
law a remainder or reversion is rlasscd either as an 
mcorporcai hereditament or, with greater correctness, as an 
estate in expectancy (see liicAL Estate). That is to 
say, it is a present interest subject to an existing estate 
in possession culled tlie particular estate, which must 
determine before the estate in expectancy can become an 
estate in possession. A remainder or reversion is in 
strictness conliiud to real estate, wliether legal or 
eiputabJe, though a similar interest may exist in personalty. 
The particular e.state and the remainder or reversion 
together make up the whole estate over which the grantor 
has power of disposition.^ Accordingly a remainder or 
reversion limited on an estate in fee simple is void. 'J’he 
difference between a remainder and a reversion, stated as 
simply as possible, is that the latter is that uiidisposcd-of 
|»art of the estate which after the deierminatiou of the 
particular estate will fall into the jiosscssion of the original 
grantor or his representative, while a n3niainder is that 
part of the estate which under the same circumstances will 
fall into the possession of a person other than the original 
grantor or his representative. A reversion in fact ia a 
s]»ecial instance of a roniainder, di.stinguishablc from it in 
two important respects: (1) a reversion arises by opera- 
tion of law on every grant of an estate where the whole 
interest is not parted with, whereas a remainder is created 
by express words ; (2) tenure exists between the reversioner 
and the tenant of the particular estate, but not between the 
latter and the remainderman. Accordingly rent service 
is .said b) be an incident of a reversion but nut of a 
remainder, and a reversioner could tlistrain fi)r it at 
common law (see Kent). A reversion may be limited 
upon any number of remainders, each of them as it falls 
into possession becoming itself a particular estate. Thus 
A may grant an estate for life or for years to with 
remainder to Cy with remainder to D, with a reversion or 
ultimate remainder to himself. A remainder or reversion 
may bo alienated either by deed or by will. A conveyance 
by the tenant of a piarticular estate to the remainderman 
or reversioner is called a surrender ; a conveyance l>y the 
remainderman or reversioner to the tenant is a release. 

liemaiiuler . — RcmaiudtTs arc eillicr vested or contingent. “An 
estate ia vo-sted in interest wlion there is a pre.scnt fixed right f f 
future enjoyment. An estate is contingent when a right of enjoy- 
nicjit is to accrue on an event which is dubious and uncertain. A 
contingent I’omaindcr is a rcinaindtT Jiniifed so ns to depend on an 
event ur condition which may never hapneii or be |»erfornied, or 
which inny not hapywu or bo perfonned till after the determination 
of the preceding estate ” (Feamo, Caniingeni RemainderSy 2, 3). 
Ooutingeut rctiiatiidcrs are of two kinds, those limited to uncertain 
arsons and thotc limited on uncerUiiu events. A grant by A to Ji 
for life, followed by a remainder in fee to the heir of C is an 
example of a contingent romainder.-' Until the death of C he can 
have no lieir. If C die during tlie lifotime of B, the contingont 
remainder of his heir heconics vested ; if C survive B, the 
remainder is at common law destroyed owing to the determination 
of the {larticular e.stuU% for every reijininder must have a particular 
estate to support it. In the case of a contingent I’emainder, it 
must become vested during the coiitiniianoG of the particul.ar estate 
or at the instant of its dotcrinination. TJiia rule of Inw no doubt 
arose from the disfavour shown by the law to contingent remniudera 
on their first introiluctioii. They were not firmly established even 
when Idttlctou wrote in the r<.dgn of Kdwanl I V. (sec Williams, 
Real Propertify pt. ii. cdi. ii. ). The incoin’enicuces I’esulling from 
this liability of coutiugent remainders to destruction were for- 
merly overcome by the device of appointing triwtOi"s> to presevve 
coutinfmnt reTiiaimhirs at law. K<piitable contingent remainders, 
it should be noticed, were indestnictiide, for they wore 8Up|>ortefi 
by the legal estate. In recent times the matter has been dealt 
with by Act of rarliameut. By 8 & 9 Viet. c. 106, § 8, a con- 
tingent remainder is rendered capable of taking effect notwith- 
fttanding the determination by forfeiture, surrender^ or merger 
of any preceding estate of freehold in the same roanixer as if such 

^ Compare the life-rent and fee of Scotch law. 

* A contingent remainder amounting to a freehold eannot bo limited 
oil , a porticalar estate less than a freehold. 


determination had not hajipened. The case of deteminatlon hy 
any other means is met by 40 & 41 Viet, c, 83. Tlio Act provides 
that a contingent remainder which would liave been valid as a 
springing or ^lifting use or executory deviso or other limitation 
had It )iot hail a sufficient estate to support it as a contingent 
remainder is, in the event of the particular estate determining 
before the contingent remainder vests, to be capable of taking efiect 
as though the contingent remainder had originally been crcatotl us 
a springing or shifting use or executory devise or other executory 
Uiiiilatiun. It will accordingly only be good if the springing use, 
Ac. (for wliicb sec Tkuht), would be" good. If the springing use be 
void as a breach of tlie rule against perpetuities (sco Re A j. Estate), 
tlie remainder will likcwist^ bo void. It may be noticed that, 
apart from this Act, tliere is some uncertainty us to the apjdicatioii 
of the rule agiiiiist perpetuities to reiniiimlcrs. The better o]>iiiion 
is that it Applies to equitable remainders and to legal rcmaimlers 
cx)u*ctant upon an i;state for life liniitcfd to an unborn person. In 
the latter case tlie rule as applied to contingent remainders is 
s<»mcwhat diircrent from that alfecting executory interests. The 
period ia dilVercnt, the remainder allowing the tying up of projicrty 
for a longer time than the executory interest. There is also tlie 
further (lilfereneo tliat the rule doe.s not affect a contingent 
remainder ifi it become vested before, the determination of the 
particular estate. An executory interest is void if it may trans- 
gress the mb;, even though it <lo not actually do wo. Tlie .subject 
of remainders would not be eoinplete without a reference to tln! 
famoii.s rule in “fcJhclliiy’s Case ” (1 Coke’s Rrports, 93 b). Tlie rule is 
that w'hen the ancestor by any gift; or I’onvoyance twke.s an estate 
of freehoM, and in the .same gift or conveyance an estate is liniitod, 
either mediately or immediately, to his heirs or the heirs of his 
body, in such a easo the word “ Indrs ” is a word of limitation iiml 
not of purebaso ; that is to say, the estate of the ancestor is not 
a life or other freehold estate, with ri-maiiider to the heirs or Indrs of 
the body, but an e.state in fee or an estate tail necording to idrcuin- 
sbinecs. The rule is a liighly b'cbnieal one, and ha.s led to inneb 
litigation ainl in mniiy' cases without a doubt to the defejit i»f a 
testator’s iiiteiitioiis. It is said to Imvo had its origin in the wish 
of the law to i»reservc to the lord.s their right of wardship, ivhich 
would have been ousted by the licir taking as purchaser mid 
not as successor. 

The. Stale laws of the United States ulfeeting remainders w'ill 
Ito fouml in Washburn, Real Prei))crhtf vol. ii. bk. ii. i‘h. iv. § 7. 
As a general rule contingent remaindei-s have been rendered of liltlo 
practical imi»ortauee by enactments that they shall take cdfect a-s 
executor}’ devisijs or shall not determine on detcrin illation of the 
particular estate. The rulo in “Sholley’w Case” is the coiiiiiion 
law where it is not repoaied by .statute. 3'he prevailing spirit of 
legislation in the States is unfavourablti to its (*<>iitiiiiianee. 

Reversion . — Unlike remainders, all revei*sion.s are present or 
vested estates. The law of rover.sion, like that of reiuaiudor, lia.v 
been con.siderably modified by .statute. It was fonnerly considered 
that oil the grant of the reversiou the tenant should have the 
opi»ortiiiiity of objecting to the suhstitutioii of a new landlord. 
It vras therefore necessary that ho shouhl attorn tenant to tho 
purchaser. Without such nttominent tlie grant was void, unle.s6 
indeed nttorniiieiit were eoinjwlled by levying a fine. The neces- 
sity of attornment wn.s als:)hshed by 4 A 5 Anno e. 16. Its only 
line at ]U'esent scoin.s to bo in tlie case of mortgage. A mortgagor 
in p>xsessioii sornetiiiieH attorn.s tenant to the mortgagee in omer 
that the latter may trust liini as his tenant and distrain for his 
iutorest as rent. The legal view that rent wis incident to the 
reversion led at common law to a dostui.itt^iou of the rent by de- 
struction of the reversion. This would of course chiefljr ha]»jKjn in 
the caso of an under-tenant and bis immediate reversioner, if the 
intermediate becaino merged in the 8Ui»erior reversion. To obviate 
this difti'mlty it was provided by 8 A 9 Viet. c. 106, § 9, that, on 
sun’onder or'mergerof a reversion oxiioctant on a lease, the rights 
under it should subsist to the reversion conferring tho next vc.steil 
right The question as to what covenants run with the rcvei*Hion 
is one of tho most difficult in law. Tho rule of common law seems 
to have been that covenants ran with tho land but not with the 
reversion, that is to say, the benefit of them sui*vived to a new 
tenant but not to a new landloi-d. The effect of the Act of 32 
Hen. VIll. e„ 34, and of the Conveyancing Act, 1881 (44 A 45 
Viet. c. 41, §§ 10, 11, 58), has been to annex to the reversion as a 
general rulo the lienefit of tho rent and Hie lessee’s covenants and 
tho burden of the lessor's covenants. Merely collateral covenants^ 
however, do not run with the reversion, but are regarded lu per- 
sonal contracts betwe^ lessor and lessee. At conunon law bn ^e 
severance of a reversion a grantee of part of tho roveraion eoiild not 
take advantago of any condition for re-eutm on the gtt»i)3:i4 that 
the cdhiUtion was entire and not sevarable. Tlthi ^ 

ftbolnlied by one of Lord St LeonardV Ac4«'in iSgjI;* 
treyanoihg AQty .lSSI, S 12, now prbvi4i^f9 % 
of the Aetbf 1859 that on 
ditioii eipablb nf ;i^^rtibitmeiit;i|i' 
gQa’4;fgiifiHitliMdi45ht:eowo^^ 
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or iKjrsou for whose Ufo any lands ara by another, it was 
provided by 6 Aimo c. 18 that on apj»liration to the Court of 
Chancery by the jiei'son entitled in 'reniaindor, reversion, or ex]»eet- 
aiicy, the reaiui que vie should be produced to the court or its com- 
missioners, or in default sliould be taken to be dead. The purchase 
of a reversionary interest inmht formerly have been set aside in a 
court of equity on the of inailequacy of price. This rule of 

equity no lf)n< 4 f*r exists. It was eu:n;t**tl by 31 Viet. c. 4 (which 
extc*u<ls to the United Kingdom) that no purchase made hona fulc 
of a reversionary interest in real or iKsrsonal (istato shall ho set 
aside merely on the ground of under-valno. The Act does not 
aifect those caaos in wldeli ilic courts relieve against such purchasers 
on the ground of fraud or dun sa — tlie cases, for instance, of exorbit- 
ant bargaiiiB ma<le by moiicv-lemleiH with cxjMichint heirs. In 
Scotland reversion is geiieralty used in a sense apjjroiicliing tlmt 
of the equity of rediMiinliou of Ejiglish law. A reversion is either 
legal, as in an inljiulii^iition, or conventional, as in a wadset. 
Rcvei'sions are registcrcil nntlcr the system establishe<l by the Act 
I(»17 c. 16 (see Kkoistkatio.n). 

In the United States the Act of 3‘2 lb*n. VIII. o. 34 “is held 

be in force in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, llliiioi.s, ami Con- 
ijccliciit, but was never in fort-c in lS>.\v York till reenacted” 
(Washburn, llv^il l^ropcrtij, ^ol. i. 432). (J. W1*. ) 

REMBRANDT (1607-1(;G9). Ukmbran!>t IIakmens 
VAN Run, the cliief of the Dutch school of painting 
and one of the greatest painters the world htis seen, was 
born in Leyden on the loth July IGOT. ^ It i.s only 
within the past thirty years that we have come to know 
anytliing of the real likstory of the man. Dp to that 
time we had but a tissuo of fables connected with liis 
name and representing him as ignorant, boorish, and 
avaricious. These lictions, resting on the loose assertions 
of Ifi)uhraken {De iilvnote Sihouhunfh^ 1718), have been 
cleared away by the untiring researches of Sclieltema 
and other Dutchmen, notably by D. Vosmaer, wliose 
elaborate work {Hembrundt, sa Vie H sen (A’wmw, 18G8, j 
2d ed. 1877) will rejnain as the basis of our knowledge 
of the man an<l of the clironological development of the 
artist.- Kenil)rajidt’.s high position in European art 

rests on the originality of his mind, tln> power of his 
imagination, his profound .symi)athy with his subjects, 
the boldness of bis system of light and shade, *the Uioriuigb* 
ness of bis modelling, lii.s subtle colour, and als>ve all on 
tlio intense liuinanity of the man. He was great in con- 
ception and in exocutiim, a poet as well a.s a painter, 
an idealist and also a realist ; and this rare union is the 
secret of his power. From his <lraniatic action and 
mastery of expression Rembrandt has been well ealleil 
^‘the Shakespeare of Holland.'' To understand aright 
his position In art, wo must consider rapidly his sur- 
roundings and note the influences w’hich affected him ; we 
shall thus find what he had in common with his time and 
understand better liow far ho was really a new pow’er, an 
original genius. 

It must be borne in mind that in the beginning of the 
17th century Holland had risen to grt^at powder. Though 
not yet formally free from the Spanisli yoke, she had broken 
the fetters by the heroic efforts of the former generation, and 
had entered on her grand career of national enterprise. 
Science and literature flour islied in her universities, poetry 
and the stage w^ere favoured by her citizens, and art found 
a home not only in the capital but in the provincial tow ns. 
It was a time also of new ideas. Old conventional form.s 
in religion, philoso[>by, and art had fallen away, and liberty 
was inspiring new conceptions. It is with those of art 
that we have to deal. Here there w'ere no cliurch 
influences at work to fetter the painter in the choice and 


Left to himself, therefore, the artist painted the life of the 
people among wJiom he lived and tlie siibjents wiiicli 
interested them. It was tlius a living history that he 
painlurl, -scenes from the everyday life and amusements 
of the i)eoplc, often mean and vulgar it must be confessed, 
the civie rulers, the regents of the hospitals and the heads 
of the guilds, ami the civic guard.s lyho defended their 
tow'ns. So also with the religious pictures wdiicli were 
prtKluceil under the iniluenoc of these environments. The 
dogmas and legends of the Church of Home were no longer 
of interest to siieli a nation ; lait the Bible W'U.s read and 
studied W'ith avidity, ami from its }>ago the artist drew 
directly the scenes of the simple narrative. 'J’lie Old and 
New Testaments ami the A]it»ervph:L w ere the sources fn>m 
which, without an^’^ interference ef Jesuit inquisiturs, he 
I drew' liis inspiration. Tliis cliMiiLie bad V»een corning on 
I steadily since the Reformation, a. change> that iinplietl a 
I growing freedom fioni truminels and a larger and more 
I hiiiiian view of tlie subjects treatt;il. Verha[)s the earliest 
I trace of this new' aspect of Bible story is to be found in the 
1 picture.s painted in Rome al>out the beginning tJ the 17th 
ccntiiryoby Adam Elsheimer of Frankfort, who liad 
undoubtedly a gre^at influence on the Dutch ])aintL*rs 
studying in Italy. Tliese in their turn (tarried back to 
liolland the simplicity and the i»icturesque effect w hich they 
found in Elsheiiner’s work. Among these, the precursors 
of Rembrandt, may be mentioned Moeyaert, Ravesteyn, 
Lastinan, Pinas, I [•mtluast, and Braiuer. Iniluenced doubt- 
less by tJiese painlci's, Rembrandt detormined to work out 
his own ideas of art on Dutch soil, resisting api»arently 
every inducement to visit Italy, Though ati admirer of 
the great Italian masters, he yet inaintaineil his own 
individuality in the most marked manner. It i.s stmngc 
that we have no evidence that lie ever met Lis greatest 
Dutch rival, the brillant Frans Hals, his .seirn>r by some 
Ilf teen years. 

Rembrandt was born in tlie hriu.se No. .‘I VVeddesteg, on 
the rampart at Leyden overlooking the. Rhine. The 
house belonged to his father (I'errit Harmeu van Rijn, a 
wcll-to do miller, and still exists, but the windmill is no 
more. He was tlie fourth son, and, as the older boys had 
been .sent to trade, his parents resolved that he should 
enter a learned profession. With this view lie was sent 
to the High Scliool at Leyden; but tlie boy soon mani- 
fested his dislike of the prospect and deterfuined to be a 
painter. Accordingly lie wa.s placed for thnu? years under 
8wanenburch, a connexion of the Van Rijn family. 
This master w'a.s a ]>aintcr of no great merit, but he 
enjoyed some rei>utation from hi.s having Mtudied in Italy. 
His next master was Laatmim of Amsterdam, a j)ainter of 
very consiticrable j>ower. In La.st man's works w'c can 
trace the germs of tlie colour and sentiment of his groatt‘r 
pupil, though his direct influence cannot have been great, 
as- it is said by Orlers that Rembrandt remained with liini 
only six months, after wliicli time he rvJnrnciJ to Leyden, 
about 1G2*L During the early years of his life at Leyden 
Rembrandt seems to have devoted himsilf entirely to 
studies, painting and elcliing the pLMqde anmnd him, the 
beggars and cripyilo-s, every pictiire.sque face and form he 
could get hold of. Life, ohamcler, and abi>ve all light 
were the aims of these studie.s. Hi.s mother was a fre- 
quent model, and wo can trace in her features the strong 
likeness to licr son, especially in the portraits of himself 


treatment of hiia subject, no academies to prescribe rules, at an advanced age. 8o far as wre know .there is no 

w.. , — — — likeness of his father, who died about 1632. The last 

1 1%U ftt now c^tu^ AS yeiur pf his birth, though portrait of his mother is that of the Belvidero Gallery of 

^ . - Vienna, painted the y(»ir before her death in 1640. One 

^ frequent^ 8^ Bi^^ugge«te 

This .conjaotiw.i^^ 


f 1%U ftt now geueriUly moeeptod as the yesr pf his birth, thpngli 
si^ 

oh the of 

liiriii ihrvfvn 
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on tile number of portraits of tlie same young woman 
painted in the early years of liis stay in Ainstcrdani and 
before he met his bride. Then, again, in the many 
j.K)rtraits of Iiiiiiself paintecj in his early life we ran see 
with 'what zeal lie set himself to master every form of 
e.\pression, now grave now gay, at one time with a smile 
at another ivitli a frown, — how thoroughly ho learned to 
mo<lel the Inman face not from the outside but from the 
inner man. C’arefiil in detail and thorough in work, these 
studies were the foundation of his later triumphs. Dr 
Bode gives fifty as the number of the portraits of liiin.sclf, 
most of them painted in youth and in old age, the times 
wlieii lie had leisure for such work. 

.Kembi‘andt*s earliest pictures were painted in the last 
four years of his stay at Leyden, from 1627 to 1631. 
Bode mentions about nine ])i(‘tnres as known to belong to 
these years, chiefly paintings of single ligurcs, as 8t Paul 
in Prison and St.Ievome ; but now ami tliea compositions of 
several, as Samson in Prison and Presentations in the 
Temple. I'he luevailing tone of all tlu'se pictures is a 
gi'eeiiish-grey, tlie clfecfc being soincwiiat cold and heavy. 
HT.e gallery at Oasscl gives usa tyj>ical example of his studies 
of the lieads of old men, firm and hard in workmanship 
and full of detail, the effects of light and shade being 
(larofully thought ont. Ifis work was now' attracting the 
attention of the lovers of art in the great city of Amster- 
dam ; and, urged by their calls, he removed about 1631 to 
live and die there. His life has few' imaderits and these 
only personal, for he lived among the simple burgher 
citizens, moving in an exc(*Ilent circle of men of science, 
divines, poet?, artists, and friends of art. At one bound 
he hitiped into the position of the first portrait t)ainter of 
the city, and received numerous et^mmissioiis. During the 
early years of his resideneo there arc at least forty knowm 
portmits from his hand, firm and solid in manner and 
staid in expression. It has been remarked that the fantasy 
ill which he indulged through life w'as reserved only for the 
portraits of himself and his imincdiate connexions. The 
excellent liainter Thomas De Keys<‘r w'as then in the height 
of his power, and liis iiiHuence is to be traced in some of 
Rembrandt’s smaller portraits. Pupils also now llocke*l to 
his house in the Bloeingraciit, among fhciii (ierard Douw', 
wlio was nearly of his own ago. The first important work 
executed l)y Keiiibrandt in Amsterdam is 8iineoii in the 
Temple, of the Hague Museum, a fine early example of 
his treatment of light and shade and of his subtle colour. 
The concentrated light falls on the princi[»al figure, his 
favourite way of arresting attention, while the background 
is full of inyt very. The surface is smooth and enamelled, 
and all the details are carefully wrought out, while tlie 
action of light on the mantle c»f Simeon shows how soon 
he had felt the magical ctTcct of the j»lay of colour. 
Betw'cen the small Simeon of 1631 and the life-sized 
Lesson in Anatomy of 1632 there is a great dillercuco. In 
the latter wc have the first of the gieat portrait subjects, 
— Tulp tlie anatomist, tlie early friend of Rembrandt, dis- 
coursing to his seven associates, who arc ranged wdth eager 
homls round the foreshortened body. The subject was 
not now’, for it had been treated in former y^rars by the 
Mioreveldft, A. Pietersen, and others, for the Hall of the 
Surgeons. But it was rtwiiervcd for Rembrandt to make it 
a great picture by the grouping of the expressive portraits 
and by the completeness of the conception. The colour 
is quiet and the handling of the brush timid and pre- 
cise, while the light and shade are soinewhat harsh and 
abruiit. But it is a marvellous jiicture for a young man 
of twenty-five, and it is generally accepted as the first 
milestone in the career of the 2 >ahitcr, and as markings 
new departure. . . 

In the forty long years of Rembrandt’s incessant activity 


as an artist about seven hundreul (lictures are knowm to 
have come from his own hand. It is therefore clearly 
impossible w'ithiii the sjiace at our disposal to notice more 
than the prominent w'orks in their order. Besides the 
I’elliconie family 2 »ortraits of 1632, w'c have the caligra- 
yihist Oo 2 >penol of the Cassel Oallery, interesting in the first 
place as an early oxainyilo of RembrandPs method of giving 
permanent interest to a portrait liy f'onverting it into a 
picture. Ho invests it wuth a sense of life by a momen- 
tary cjxpression as Coyipenol raises his head tow'ards the 
spectator while ho is mending a quill. The same motive 
i.s to be found in the Shipbuilder, 1633 (of Buckingham 
Palace), wdio looks up from his work with a sense of 
inteiTn])tion at the approach of his w'ife. But the woi thy 
(\)p]>enol, “the Phauiix of the Pen,” has another charm for 
ns ; he was one of Rembrandt’s earliest friends in his new 
abode and remained true to the end, being painted thrice 
and etched twice by the ai*tist, the last of whoso i>orlrait 
etchings (1661) was the Coppenol of large size. The tw’o 
small pi(?tures of the Philosopher of the Louvre dale from 
1633, delicate in execution and full of mysterious etIccL 
The year 1634 is especially rcmarkal>lc as that of his 
marriage with Saskia van LTJenburgh, a beautiful, fair-haired 
Frisian maiden of good connexions. ’I’ill her death in 
1642 she was the centre of his life and art, and ]i\es for 
113 in many a canvas as well as in her owui poi'traits. (.)n 
her the painter lavished bis magical yunver, painting her 
as the Queen Artemisia or BathHhel>a, and as the w ife of 
Samson, — always proud of her long fair locks, and covering 
her with pearls and gold as precious in their play of colour 
as those of the Indies. A joyous pair as we see tliein in 
the .Dresden Gallery, Saskia sitting on his knee while he 
laughs gaily, or promenading together in a fine jiicture 
of 1636, or putting the last touches of ornament to her 
toilette, for thus Bode inter]>rcts the so-called Burgr>- 
master Pancras and his Wife. These W'cro his hap[»y days 
when he painted himself in liis cxul>erant fantasy, and 
adorned himself, at least in his jiortraits, in scarfs and 
feathers and gold chains. >Suskia brought him a marriage 
pc»rtu)n of forty thousand guilders, a large sum for thojio 
times, and she brought him also a largo circle of good 
friends in Amsterdam. She bore liim four children, Rurii- 
bartus and two girls successively named Cornelia after his 
beloved mother, all of w’hom died in infancy, and Titus, 
named after Titia a sister of Saskia. Wc have several 
noble portraits of Saskia, a good type of the beauty of 
Holland, all jiainted with the utmost love and care, at 
Cassel (1633), at Dresden (1641), and a posthumous one 
(1643) at Berlin. But the greatest in workmanship and 
most pathetic in expression seems to us, though it is decried 
by Bode, that of Antwerp (1641), in which it is impossible 
not to trace declining health and to find a melancholy yirc- 
sage'of her death, which took yilace in 1642. Then truly 
went out the light of Rembrandt’s life. 

Returning to Rembrandt’s work, we find one of the 
greatest yiortraits of 1634 to be the superb full length 
portrait of Martin Dacy, which with that of Madame Daey, 
painted according to Vosmaer some years later, formed one 
of the ornaments of the Van Loon collection at Amsterdam. 
Both now belong to Baron Gustave de Rothschild. From 
the firm detailed execution of this portrait one turns with 
wonder to the broader handling of the Old Woman, aged 
eighty-three, in the National Gallery, of the same year, 
remarkable for the effect of reflected light and still mora 
for the symjiathetic rendering of character. 

The life of Samson supplied many subjects in . these 
early days. The sallied Counfr of Oael&r^ TbM 
his Fatherdndaw of the Berlin Ga^ry 
to its proper signification fee 

It is forced and 
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greatest of tlm series^ and one of the prominent pictures of conscious of his dignity and [)osition. Tic has now niany 
Rembrandt’s work, is the Marriage of Samson of the friends and pupils, and numerous commissions, cve.u from 
Dresden Gallery, painttMi in 1638. Hero Rembrandt gives the stadtholder ; he has bought a large house in Uie 
the rein to his imagination and makes the scene live Rreedstraat, in which during the next sixteen years of his 
befca*e us. Except the bride (Sa»skia), who sits calm xtnd life he guthereil his large colhiiition of iniintings, engrav- 
gratid on a xlais in the centre of the feast, with the full ings, armour, ami costume which figure afterwards in his 
light again playing on her flowing locks and wealth of inventory. His taste was wide and his purchases large, 
jewels, all is animated and full of bustle. SaiuJion, for ho was joint owner with ]*icture dealers of paintings by 
evidently a Rembrandt of fauUsy, leans over a chair pro- Giorgione and Palma Yc'ccbio, while for a high-jn*iced Marc- 
pounding his riddle to the Philistine lords. In execution antunio Raimondi ]n*int he gave in exclinngc a line 
it is a great advance on forivicr subject pictures; it is impression of his t'lnist Ibaling the Sick, which has since 
l>older in manner, and \vc have Jiero signs of his ap- been known as tixe ILiindifd tiuilder Print. The stadt- 
proaching love of wanner tones of red and yellow. It is holder was not a prompt [)aycr, and an inUrc.sting <orre 
also a fine exaiu[»le of his magic play of colour. spondenco took place between 1 Jem In a mil. and (Vnistantin 

The story of Susaiinali also occupied him in these early Huygciis, the pf»c‘t ami seeretary of the prince. The 
years, and he returned to the siibject in 1641 and l(>r>3. Ib'.mbrandt letters whii li have i-ome <lown to us are few, 
The Rather of the National Gallery may also be another and t!)e.se are therefore of importance. Pendiiamll puts a 
inteiprctiition of Iho same theme. In all of these } net ures high value tni the j»icture, whi<'h he says had been iiainled 
tlie woman is coar.se in t3^[)e and lumpy in form, tliongh the “ with mucli care and zcsl,- ' but lie is willing io take \Nhat 
inodelling is soft and round, the ettect which Rembrandt the prince tliinks [noper ; while to Huygens he sends a 
always .strove to gain. Rcauty of form w'iis outside his large [ucturc as a pri-.si*nt for his tioiii»le in carrying 
art. Rut the so-called Danae (1636) at St Petersburg is through the business. 4’here is lu re no sign of the 
a suflicierit reply to those wdio decry his nude female grasping greed with which he luis been cliarged, w hile his 
forms. As flesh painting it glows wdtli colour and life, un.'<ellisli conduct is seen in the seltlement of the family 
and the blood seems to pulsate under the warm skin. In affairs at the deulli of his mother in 1610. 
the pietiires(|uo story of Tobit Rembrandt found much to The year 1612 is rcmarkablo for the. great jacturc 
interest him, ji.s we see in the beautiful small picture of the formerly known as the NigJit \Vatrh, but now mon^ 
Areiibtu’g collection at Jh'ussel.s, Sight is lieiiig restored ceirrcctJy^ as the Sortie of the Banning C V»ck (knnpany, 
to the aged Tobias, while with infinite leiulerness his wife another of the landmarks of Ri inbrandPs career, in wliicli 
holds Ihe. ohl man’s hand caressingly. The momentary twenty-nine life-sizcil civic guards are introduced issuing 
action is complete, and the jiicture goes straight to the ]>cll-mc.dl from their cdub house*. Sucli gviil(l.s of Jiniue- 
lieart. In ihe Rerliii Gallcay he paints the anxiety*' of the Imsicrs had been painted admirably bf‘fc*re l»y Ravesteyii 
[nirents as they w*ait the return of their son. In 1637 ho tind notably by^ Frans Hals, but Rembrandt dctcTinincd to 
painted the. fine iiioture now in the Louvre of the Plight throw life and animation into the scene, which is full of 
of the Angel ; and the same subjecJt is grandly treated by | Imstle and movement. One can alnio.st luar tlio beating 
him, apparently about 1615, in the picture exhibited in I of the drum and the barking (»f the dog. 4'he. dominant 
tlm winter exhibition at Burlington House in 1885. colour is the citron yellow uniform of the licnUnanl, wearing 
Reverence and awe are sliowm in every attitude of the Tobit a bine sash, wliile a Titian like. re<l dress of a musketeer, 
family. A similar lofty* treatment i.s to be found in tlur the black velvet xlre.s.s of the, captain, and the varied green 
Glirist as the Gardener appearing to Mary of 1638 of Ihe girl and drummer, all p»roduce a rich and harmonious 
(Rnckiughani Palace). fdfect. 'I’lie ba(‘kgn»und lias U'coine dark and h»:\avy by 

AVe havfj now arrived at the year 1610, the threshold of accident or neglect, and tlie scutcheon on which the names 
Ids second manner, which extended to 1654, the middle arc painted is scarcely to be seen. 

ivge of Rembrandt. During the latter part of the })rcvious Rut this year of great acldeveiiu iit was al.-^o the 
decade we find the shadows more transparent and the year of his great lo.ss, fur »Sa.skia died in 16P2. leaving 
blcmling of liglit and shade more perfect. There is a Reinlaandt her sole trustee for her son Titu.s, V'Ut with 
growing power in every part of his art. The coldness of full use of the money till he should inariy^ again or till 
his first manner had disapticared, and -tlie tones were the marriage of Titus. 'Flic words of tlio will expres.s 
gradually changing into golden-brown. He had pas.scd her love for her Jiusband and her confidence in Idin. 
through what Rode calls his “ Sturiu-und-l.)rang ” period With her death his life w'a.s changed. Rode lias remurkisi 
of exaggerated expression, as in the Berlin Saimson, and that there is a pathetic sadness in his jdetures of the Holy 
had attained to a truer, calmer form of dramatic expression. Family, — a favourite sul)ject at this period of his life. All 
of which the Manoah of Dresden is a good example ! of these he treats with the naive simplicity of lb formed 
(1641). Whether it was that he was getting tired of j Holland, giving us the real carpenter’s shop aiui ihe luotlicr 
painting commissioned portraits, that he was independent j watching over the Infant reverently and lovingly, witJi a 
of them, or that ho aimed at higher flights, it is certain line union of realism and idealism. Jt js ti ne indcisl that 
that these portraits painted “to order” became more rare the circumstances of his time and country madt: it impose 
about this time, and that those which we have are chiefly sible for him to attein}»t to realize the ancient forms of 
friends of his circle, such as the Mciinonite Preacher Hebrew life, or to revive the bye-past race of Judu'a. He 
(C. C, Ansloo) and the Gilder (Iaj Doreur), a fine exaniplo w'as content, as the old Italians were, with the types around 
of his golden tone, formerly in the Morny collection and him. The street in wliich lie lived swarmed with Dutch 
now in America. His own splendid portrait (1640) in the and Portuguese Jews, and many a Jewish rabbi sat to him. 
National Qallory illustrates the change iu his work. It He accepted their turbans and local dress as cliaracter- 
describes the man well^ — strong and robust, with powerful istic of the jieople. But iu his religious pictures it is 
head, firm and compressed lips and determined chin, with not the costume wo look at ; what strikes us is the pro- 
hea^ eya-brows^ separated by a deep vertical furrow, and found jicrception of the sentiment of the story, niaking 
pi keen penetrating: glance,~alt^^^ them true to all time and independent of local circum- 

^ that ^ald hie. own ideas, careless stance, A notable example of tliis feeling is to be found iu 

wanecL- ' the Woman Taken in Adultery of the National Gallery, 

V Bo iiSws niore paint^ in 16^4 the snaimer of the Simeon of the Hogue. 
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Beyond the ordinary claims of art, it commands our atten- 
tion from the grand conception of the painter who here as 
in other pictures and etchings has invested Christ with a 
majestic dignity whi(rh recalls Leonardo and no other. A 
similar lofty ideal is to he found in his various renderings 
of the Pilgrims at Knirnaus, notably in the Louvre picture 
of 164S, in wliich, as Mrs Jameson says, “he returns to 
those first spiritual i»rinciplcs which were always the dowry 
of anci<Mit art. Here we have before us a countenance pale 
and tender, meek and lowly of heart, adorned only with 
holiness and a glorified life.” From the same year we 
have the Cowl Samaritan of the Louvre, the story being 
told with intense pathos. Tlie helpless suffering of the 
wounded man, tlic curiosity of the boy on tiptoe, the 
excited faces at the upper window, are all conveyed with 
masterly skill. In these two last pictures we find a 
brooder touch and freer handling, while the tones pass 
into a <luU yolhnv ami brown with a marked predilection 
for deep rich re<l. Whether it was that this scheme of 
colour found n(^ favour with the Amsterdamers, who, as 
Hoogstraten tells us, could not understand the Sortie, it 
seems certain that licmbrandt was not invited to take 
any leading ]>art in the celebration of tlui congress of 
Westphalia of tliis year (1G18), a year famous in Dutch 
history for the European declaration of the independence 
of Holland, ami in Dutch art as the subji^ct of Terburg's 
picture in the iVational Clallery and of V'an der Heist’s 
famous Banquet of the Civic Guar<l at Amsterdam. 

Rembrandt touched no side of art without setting his 
mark on it, wliethcr in still life, as in liis dead birds or 
the Slaughtered Ox of the Louvre, or in his drawings of 
elephants and lions, all of wlii<*li are instinct with life. 
But at this period (»f his career we come upon a branch of 
liis art on wliich he left, l>oth in etching and in painting, 
the stamp of liis genius, viz., landscape. Koelaml Hoghiiian, 
but ten years iiis senior, evidently influenced his style, for 
the resemblance between their works is so great that, as at 
Cassel, there lias l>een confusion of authorship, Hercules 
Seghers also was iinicli a^ipreciatod by Ueiubraiidt, for at 
his sale eight pictures by this master figure in the inven- 
tory, and Vosmaer discovered that Itembraridt bad worked 
on a plate by Segliers and had added figures to an etched 
Plight into Egypt. The earliest pure landscape known to 
us from Rembrandt’s Jiand is the Winter Scene of Cassel 
(1640), silvery and delicate. As a rule in his painted 
landscape he aims at grandeur and poetical effect, as in the 
Repose of the Holy Family of 1647 (till recently called the 
Gipsies), a moonliglit effect, clear even in the shadows. The 
Canal of Lor i Ijaiisdowne, and the Mountain Landscape 
with the Approacliing Storm, the sun shining out behind 
the heavy clouds, are both conceived and executed in this 
spirit. A similar poetit^al vein runs through the Qistle 
on the Hill of Cassel, in which the beams of tlie setting 
sflin strike on the castle while the valley is sunk in tho 
shades of approaching night, ^fore ptjwcrful still is the 
weird effect of Lord Lansdowne’s Windmill, with its glow 
of light and darkening shadows. In all these jiictures 
light with its magical influences is the theme of the poet- 
painter. From tiio number of landscapes by himself in 
the inventory of hi.s sale, it would appear that these grand 
works were- not appreciated by his contemporaries. The 
last of tlie landscape series dates from 1655 or 1656, tho 
close of the middle age or manhood of Rembrandt, a period 
of splendid pow er. In the Joseph Accused by Potiphar’s 
Wife of 1654 wo have great dramatic vigour and perfect 
mastery of expre&sion, w'hile tho brilliant colour and 
glowing effect of light and shade attest his strength. To 
this period also belongs the great portrait of himself in 
the Fits william Museum at Cambridge. 

But evil days were at hand. The long-cpntinued waia. 


and civil troubles had W'orn out the country. Trade and 
commerce languished, and in Amsterdam hundreds of 
houses were empty. Rembrandt’s brothers had suffered, 
and money was scarce. His own and doubtless Saskia’s 
means were tied up in his house and in his large collection 
of valual)le pictures, and wc find Rembrandt borrowing con- 
siderable sum.s of money on the security of his house to 
keep things going. Perhaps, as Botle suggests, this was the 
reason of his extraordinary activity at this time. Then, 
unfortunately, in this year of 1654, we find Rembrandt 
involved in the scandal of having a child by his servant 
Hendrickie Jaghers or Stoffels, as ap])curs by the books of 
the Reformed CJiunih at Amsterdam. Ho reeognized the 
child and gave it the name of Cornelia after liis much- 
loved mother, but there is no proof that he iiian-icd the 
mother, and the jmibability is against such a marriage, as 
the provisions of Saskia’s will ’would in that case have come 
into force, and her fortune would have passed at once to 
lier son Titus. Hendrickie seems to liave continued to 
live with liiin, for we find her claiming a chest as her 
property at liis sale in 1658. Doubtless she is the peasant 
girl of RasJorf to whom Houbraken says Rembrandt was 
married. Sad as the story is, Hendrickie has an interest 
for us. Bode asserts that in his art there wfus always a 
woman in close relationship to Heinbrandt and appearing 
in liis w’ork — liis motlier, liis sister, ami then Saskia. Arc 
there any traces of Hendrickie? What if the little servant 
maid of tt?n ytiars, painted about 1645 (Dulwich (hillery), 
and again in the Demidoff picture of the same year, in 
W'hich the girl is painted in the red dress of a Dutch 
or{)han, in both cases smiling and leaning over a window', 
WHire the maidservant of his house in 1654? I'lns ages 
w'ould correspond. Bode suggi*sis that the beautiful por- 
trait of the Lady in the Balon Garr6 of the Louvre and 
the Amor and Cupid of the same gallery may represent 
Hendrickie and her cliild. Both pictures belong to this 
date, and by their treatment are removed from the categoiy 
of Rembrandt’s usual portraits. But if this is c<nijc.<diirc, 
wo get nearer to fact when w'e look at the picture exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1883 to which trmlition has 
attached the name t>f “Rembrandt’s Mi.stres.s.” At a 
glance one can see that it is not the mere liead of a 
model, as she lie^ in bed raising luirself to put aside a 
curtain as if she lieard a well known footstep, it is 
clearly a wxnnaii in wlioin Rembi-aiuit had a personal 
interest. The date is ch;arly 165 , the fourth figure being 
illegible ; Imt the brilliant carnations and masterly touch 
connect it with the PotiphaFs Wife of 1654 and the 
Jaghers period. It is painful to turn from this attempt 
to trace the life of Reuibnuidt in his work to tho sadder 
side of the story. In 1656 his financial affairs Vjccame 
more involved, and the Orphans’ Chamber transferred the 
house and ground to Titus, though Rembrandt was still 
allowed to take charge of Saskia’s estate. Nothing, how- 
ever, could avert the ruin of the painter, who was declared 
bankrupt in July 1656, an inventory of all liis property 
being ordered by the Insolvency Chamber, The first sale 
took place in 1657 in the Keizerskroon hotel, Thomas 
Jacobz Haring, a well-known name in connexion with 
Rembrandt’s art, being auctioneer ; and the second, at 
which the larger part of the ctcliings and drawings were 
disposed of, in 1658 — “collected by Rembrandt himself 
w'ith Tnuch love and care,” says the catalogue. The sum 
realized, under 5000 guilders, was but a fraction of their 
value. Tho time was unfavourable over the whole of 
Europe for such sales, the renowned coUecUon of . C^ari 
I, of England having brought but a. 
sum in 1653. Driven thus fn>m Ibis 
everything ho poss^ed even 
took a iiiMest lodging in the 
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(the amounts of his bills aro in record), apparently without 
mends and thrown entirely on himself But there was no 
failure here, for this dark year of 1656 stands out |»ro- 
minently as one in which some of his greatest works were 
produced, os, for example, John the Baptist Preaching 
in the Wilderness, belonging to Lord Dudley, and Jacob 
Blessing the »Sons of Joseph, of the CuvSsel Gallery. It 
is impossible not to respect the man who, amid the utter 
ruin of his affairs, could calmly conceive and carry out 
such noble work. Yet even in his art one can sec that the 
tone of his mind was sombre. Instead of the brilliancy 
of 1654 we have for two or three years a preference for 
dull yellows, reds, and greys, with a certain measure of 
uniformity of tone. liandling is broad and rapid, 

as if to give utteiancc to the ideas which crowded on his 
mind. There is le»ss caressing of coloui* for its own sake, 
even less straining after vigorous effect of light and shade. 
Still the two pictures just named are among the greatest 
works of the master. To the same year belongs the 
Lesson in Anatomy of Johann Deyman, another of the 
many men of science with whom Uembrandt was closely 
associated. The subject is similar to the great Tulp of 
1632, but his manner and jKJwer of colour had advanced 
BO much that Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his visit to IbJIand 
in 1781, was reminded by it of Michelangelo aud Titian.^ 
Vosinaer ascribes to the same year, though Bode places it 
later, the famous portrait of Jan Hix, the future burgo- 
master, corisunimate in its ease and character, as Six 
dcscnnuls the steps of his house drawing on his glove. 
The connexion between Rembrandt and the great family 
of Six was long and close, and is honourable to both. 
Ja!i married a tlaughter of Tulp the anatomist, one of 
Iternbrandt's earliest friends. In 1641 the mother of Six, 
Anna Wyiner, had bceu painted with consumniaie skill by 
Rembrandt, who also executed in 1647 the beautiful 
etching of Six standing by a window reading his tragedy 
of ** Medea,” afterwards illustrated by his friend. Now 
he paints his portrait in the prime of manhood, and in tlie 
i>ame year of gloom paints for him the masterly John the 
Baptist. Six, if he could not avert the disaster of 
llombrandt’s life, at least stood by him in the darkest 
hour, when certainly the creative energy of Rembrandt 
wa.s ill full xday. The same period gives us the Master 
of the Vineyard, and the Adoration of the Magi of Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

After the sale of the house in the Breedstraat Rembrandt 
retired to the Rosengracht, an obscure quarter at the west 
end of the city. Vosmoer thinks he has traced the very 
house, but some doubts have been thrown on this dis- 
covery by De Roever. We are now drawing to the splendid 
close of his career in his third manner, in which his touch 
became broader, his impasto more solid, and his knowledge 
more complete. Hastening on by quicker steps, vfo may 
mention the Old Man with theQrey Board of the National 
Gallery (1657), and the Bruyningh, the Secretary of the 
Insolvents’ Chamber, of Cassel (1658), both leading 
up to the great portraits of the Syndics of the Cloth 
Hall of 1661. Nearly thirty years separate us frpm the 
Lesson in Anatomy, years of long-continued observation 
and labour. The knowledge thus gathered, the problems 
solved, the mastery attained are shown here in abundance. 
Rembrandt returns to the simplest gamut of colour, but 
shows his skill iu the use of it, leaving on the spectator an 

* This pictare hail s atranga history. Jt had suflfcrod by fire 
and. was Bpld to a M)r ChapUn of Lopdoa in 1841, vaa exhibited in 
hi 1888, sod agidn disappeai^ to be found iu the 

immslliii tiS wk South lCaoi4n(^ii llTiaeuoi. ae s doubtfiil Bembrandt. 

eome tmiok ibyera of art :^tOred it to its nstlvm 
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impression of absolute enjoyment of the rc^sult, uncoii.sckms 
of the means. The plain biirghens dealing with the simple 
concerns of their guild arrest our attention as if they were 
the makers of history. They live for ever. 

Ill his old age l\cml>randt continued to paint his own 
portrait as assiduously as in his youthful and liappy days. 
About twenty of these portraits are known, a typical one 
being fouiul in the Muiional Gallery. All .show the .same 
self reliant expre.s.sion, tlioiigh broken down indeed l>y age 
and the cares of a hanl life. There is in »Stockholni a large 
and uniinished picture which, if \»ainted by Rembrandt, 
belongs to the late year.s of his life (etched by Waltner, 
f/fiw. dta Jiedifjc-Ai'ts, Nov. 1871). It is cat;ih>gncd as the 
Oath of John Ziska, certainly a strange .subject for Rem- 
brandt. Bode acetipts the more natural intcr]»retaiion of 
Prof. Anton Springer, viz., the Feast of Judas Maecabam.s, 
and ascribes the picture to an earlier date than that given 
by Vosinaer. Havard, however, after careful e.vainiiiation, 
attribute.s the \vork to (\ireJ Fabritiiis. 

AVioiit the year 1663 Rembrandt [lainted the (so-called) 
Jewish Bride of the Van der Hoop Gallery and the Family 
Group of P»runsvvick, the last and perhaps tlic mo.st brilliant 
work.s of bis life, bold and rapid in execution and marvel- 
lous ill the subtle mixture and play of colours in which ho 
seem.s to revel. The woman and cliildren aro painted with 
such love that the impression i.s conveyed that they repre- 
sent a fancy family group of the painter in his old age. 
Thisitlea received .some confirmation from the supposed dis- 
covery that ho left a widow' Catherine Van Wyek and two 
children, but tlii.s theory falls to the ground, for Do 
Roever ha.s shown (Oiid IJolland, 1883) that CVitherino wa.** 
the w'idow of a marine painter 'riieunisz Blanckerliotf, who 
died about the .saiiio time as Rembrandt. The mistake 
arose from a miscopying of the register. The subject of 
these pictures is thus more mysterious than ever. 

in 1668 Titus, the only son of Rembrandt, died, leaving 
one child, and on 8th October 1069 the great painter him- 
self passed away, leaving tw'o children, and was buried iu 
the We.stcr Kerk. He liad outlived his popularity, for hi.s 
manner of painting, a.s we know' from contemporaries, wa.s 
no longer iu favour wdth a people who preferred the smooth 
trivialitie.s of Van der Werff and the younger Mieris, the 
le.adcrs of an expiring .school. 

Wo uiu»t give but a short iiotii.o of Kciubraiidt's aeliiovcmonts iu 
etching. Hero he sUiuls out by iniivcrsiil ri.)ufo.s.sii.»ii a.H first, 
excelling all by his uunvallc<l fechnii'.d skill, his rnastcry of 
expression, ami the lofty eonoe[»tioiis of many of his groat pieires, 
a.s in the Death of tho Virgin, tho Clirist Preaching, the Christ 
Healing tho Sick (tho ITundrod Guilder Print), tho Prosontation 
to tho People, the Crucifixiou, and others. So great is his skill 
siiiiplyas an etcher th.at one is ant to overlook the nobleness of the 
etcher’s iilc-as and tho depth of riis nature, and this tendency has 
been doubtless eoutirmed by tho cnonnouH diireivuco iu inonty 
value between “states” of tho same i>late, rarity giving in many 
cases a fictitious worth iu tho oye.s of collectors. The indnis of 
difference betw'ceu those states arise from the ad<lilions ami < hange.s 
made by Rembrandt on the plate ; and tlie j>rints taken off hy liirn 
have been .'subjoctod to tho idosest in.s|K50lion by Ilartscli, Gersaint, 
Wilson, Daulby, DeClaussin, C. Bhinc, Wilhhfrc Seymour Haden, 
Midillcton, and others, wlio have described thorn at great length and 
to whom the reuider is referred. The olassificalimj of Rembi'andt's 
etchings adopted till lately was the artificial one of treating them 
according to the .subject, ;ih Biblical, i»ortrait, landsfjape, and so on; 
and to Vosmaor must he ascribed the credit of being tho first to 
view Kembrandt’s ctclieil work, a.s lie lias don© his w'ork in painting, 
iu the nioro scientific and interesting line of chronology. Thu* 
method has been devedoped by Hr Seymour lladeii and Mr 
Middleton, and is now universally accct^od. But even so recently 
as 1873 M. G. Blanc, in his fine work JJCEuvrc cowipUi de Heirnlratidti 
still adheres to the older aud less intelligent arrangement, resting 
his preference on tlie frequent alisoiicc of dates on tne etchings and 
more stranmly still ou the equality of the work. Mr Seymour 
Haden'a ro^ny la concloatve^ " that the more important etchings which 
may be taken as types are datisd, and that, the style of the etchings 
at. aiffiurent peripda of Rembi^dt’s career being fully as marked aa 
lliat of his ab moii difificitlty attends the dasaifioatlon 
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of ona than of the other.” Inrlecd M. Yoamaer poiute out in hia 
life of ReTiibraTidt that there is a i narked parallelism between 
Kembrandt’a jaiinted and ctclicd work, his early work in both cases 
being tirnifl and Imtativo, while he gradually gains strength and 
choTftoter both with the brush and the graver's tools. M. 
VosDiaer’s .Si I) f me of idironolopical order has doubtless been 
elmllenged in some respects, but it gave the deathblow to the older 
systfin. Mr Soyniour Ha»len lias started the theory that many of 
the ctrhiiigs a* crilH’d to Rembrandt up to 1040 were the work of his 
pupils, and ocerns lo make out his case, though it may Ijo carried' 
too far. lie aigucs (in his monograph on the Etched IVorJc. of 
Jiemftravdtj 1A77) that llembrandt’s leal work in etching bcg.in 
after iSoskia s death, when lie assumes that Rembrandt betook him- 
self to Elshroek, the country house of his “powerful friend” Jan 
Six. 15ut it must be renieinbcred that tlic future burgomaster w.^s 
then but a j^oung student of twenty-four, a member of a great 
Jainily il i^ true, but unmurned and taking as yet no sliarc in 
public lift*. That Ht'inbrandt was a frequent visitor at Elsbrock, 
and thal. tlic 'I'hrec 'freoa and other etchings may liave been pro- 
duced there, may be adniitteil without rtspiiring us to believe that 
he had left Amstcnl.am as his place of abode. The great period of 
his etching lies between lUJO and 1601, after which th»i old jiainter 
seems to liavt^ renounced the nc(?dle.. In these twenty years wore 
produced liis greatest >vorka in portraiture, laiulscai>e, and Tiible 
story. They bear the impress of the genius of the man. 

fn udiUtioTi to (he iiuOiom iwiuio'l, ttio rff.'ul^T is referred to W. Blirgcr (tlio 
nom dt plwnt <if TIi. 'l luire), de. fa Hollands, IS.'iS 1800; E. Fioinentlii, 

Maitrt'i d'autvt/oi*\ H. HiMatil, L' iiollctndaiFe \ Sehcllonris, 

J>i$c**urs !tur na CiV, I SCO; Ath, fll.'t, JitmOramlt, son fodiriduali*me dan» 

/'a/’l, FariH, ISOS. — .Siiu’e tlie lori-^oiiiff Avuh pul lii ty]ie, anew uiul valuable work 
on KeiTihraiifn, chiefly as t!ie < felier, has uppeurei) from the pen of M- Eiigbne 
Dutuir (L'iEavre couiplet de Ri^mhrandt^ I’mls, ISP.*!). M. Diifult rejecta tliu 
c1usnin«‘AlloiJ of .’^I. r.laue «.s dubious and iinwaiTHuted, dismiases the ehroiio- 
loj^ieal Hrniiifrriiirut pr<i]H)scd by M. Voamner and iidoidisl hy Mr f^eymour 
Haden au 1 Mr Middleton as o]»cn to discussion and hiekinff In iiossibiiity of 
proof, and rcveris to the order esialilished hy fjersaint, ranxinj:; Ills inatcrlaln 
under twelve heads :—l*ortraits (real and supposed), 01*1 Testament and New 
Testament subjects, histoiicB. landscapes. Ac. (J. V. W.) 

liKMTGIlJS (or Remedtu.s, a.H tlie namo is K}>clt in 
Fredegarius and elsewhere), or Remi, was born of noble 
parents and, aet’ordiiig to a later tradition, in the district 
of Laon. In one of his own letters, written apparently 
about 512 A.l>., lleinigius speaks of himself as having 
been a bisho]i for fifty-three years. This throws back hi.s 
election t-o alxmt 459; and, as all his earlier biographers 
agree in making him twenty-one years of age on his 
appointment to this office, the date of his birth may be 
fixed at somewhere about the year 438. The bishop- 
ric was forced upon the young recluse liy the townsj»eople 
of Rheims, who in thi.s century had not yet lost the right 
of electing their own pastor. b'or the next thirty-seven 
years of Remigius’s life we have no clue excepting one, or 
at most two, ailusions in the letters of Sidonius Apollin- 
aris (Bp. viii. 14 ; ix. 7, 8), — both of which epistles M. 
Baret has assigned to from 472 to 474, It is true that 
Fredegarius (Du Chesne, i. 728), writing alK>ut 058, and 
the later biographers associate the name of Remigius with 
that of Clovis in the story of the famous vase of Sois- 
Bons. But the earlier account of Gregory (e. 590) lend.s 
no sanction to this association ; and it is not till 496 
that ’ Remigius figures definitely in history. On the 
Christmas day of this year he baptized Clovis at Kheiiua 
with the greatest pomj). “ Bow thy head meekly, O 
Sicambrian,” w'ere hia w'ords to the royal convert ; “ adore 
what tliou hast burnt and burn what thou hast adored.” 
Two of the king's sisters w*cre baptized about the same 
time ; and on the death of one of these, Albofiedis, Remi- 
gius wrote Clovis a letter of consolation that is still pre- 
served (Dorn. Bourj. iv. 51), The traditions and iKsrhaps 
the documents of Hincmar’s time enumerated the immense 
possessions conferred by Clovis upon his favourite pro- 
late. Remigius, in his turn, does not seem to have been 
slack in urging the orthoclox king, to undertake the 
deliverance of bis fellow believers who in southern Gkiul 
reluctantly submitted to the yoke of the Aryan Burgun- 
dians and Visigoths. His intrigues with the discontented 
bishops of Burgundy are said, to have paved the way for 
Clovis's invasion (500). Hincmar has preserved 
tradition that Betnigius blessed Clovis tefore he set Oat 


on his war against the Visigoths (507) ; and we still have 
the letter in which he recommends the king to bo merciful 
in his new conquests (Bouquet, iv. 52 ; see, however, 
Junghans's remarks on the probablo dato of this letter). ‘ 

It is not, however, solely' as a statesman or as the 
mentor of a barbarian king that Remigius claims atten- 
tion. In Hincmar's time he was recognized a.s the .second 
founder of the church of Rheims, to whose influence that 
see owed the greater part of its possessions ; and in 
such a matter tlio popular tradition can hardly have been 
entirely wrong. One of his few remaining letters is 
directed in the most vigorous terms against the encroach- 
ments of a neigh boiiring bishop, Falco of Maestricht 
(Bonq., iv. 53). Hii is saiti to have established a bishopric 
at Laon, his native place. So great w'as his fame that it 
reached the ears of Alaric and his Gothic counsellors at 
Toulouse, and that, at last, l^ope Hormi.sdas or one of 
his immediate predeces.sors appointed liim his vicar 
throughout the Frankish domains. Of Reinigius’s writ- 
irig.s only a few verses and the letters alluded to above 
have been preserved ; but his credit for learning and 
eloquence is amply attested by Siilonius Apollinaria and 
Gro^ory of Tours. The former, writing to Hetnigins 
(e\ 472), declare.^ him to be unsurpassed by any living 
orator. 

Gregory has also i>re.served the tradition that Remigiii.s 
was bishop of Rheims for more than seventy years (Be 
GIoHa Cow/., 89), a fact which inclines us to lay some 
confidence on the more detailed statement of Hincmar 
that he died on January 13, in the ninety-sixth year of his 
age, after an eiuscopate of seventy -four years. Hence 
wo may fix upon 533 as the date of his decease, more 
especially as this conclusion cjoincidcs well enough w ith the 
little that is knowm as to the iffironology of his two imme- 
diate successors (Sto Martho, ix*. 10-13), In 882, when 
the Northmen were threatening a descent upon the un- 
walled city of Rheims, Hincmar had the body of St Remi 
removed from its first resting-place in the little church of 
St Christopher to Iilperuay. Next year it w'as brought back 
to Rheims, but it was not restored to its original home 
till some years later. We learn from Gregory of Tours 
that, even so early as the reign of Childebert II. (575—696) 
the first of October w'as held sacred to the memory of 
the saint. During the Carlovingian times this day became 
ono of the great feasts of the year, its ol>servance being 
sanctioned by the council of Mainz in 813 and a capitulary 
of Louis le Delxmnaire in 821 (Dessailly). In 1049 Pope 
Leo IX. assisted at the removal of the relics and issued a 
decree for the observation of the fdte. 

Tho authorities for the life of St Remi arc very meagre. An 
almost contemjiorary ViUt. written in tho popular 

Latin of the period (coihumo Gallicaiw), and known to Gregory of 
Tours, w’as, accoriling to Hincmar, almost entirely destroyed in tho 
troubled times of Charles Martel, but not before it had been 
abbreviated and stripi>od of nearly all bistoric value by Fortuimtno 
between the yeare &o6 and 690. This abridgment, which still 
exists, formed the basis of the Vita Etnvigii written by Hincmar, 
archbishop of Rheims from 845 to 882, w'ho, however, professes to 
incor|x>rate with his work some fragments of the onginal Vita 
and other ancient documents, as he has most certainly incorporated 
tho Hvii^ traditions of his own age. In the course of tho next 
centuty ^odoard, a canon of Rheims {oh, 966), compiled his account, 
of St .tvnni, by making a very free use of his predecessorB* lahoun, 
vdth, however, some traditional information of his own. Tho above 
works are all in Migne's Patrologia^ vols, IxxxviiL, exxv.. Ac, 
See also Fredegarius and Gregory of Tours, whoso authority is 
only second to that of Fortunatus. Tlie scattered dbeniaents of 
the Merovinnan period are to bo found in . the great eolledtioss 
of A. Du Cmesne, Boiiquet^ and LabbA 'Le CSihte's .vidtmato 
Eodesia^ici^ vol. i. ; Mabillon’s 
Ste Martho's Chriaiitxfm^ vol. lx,; 

fOcjtober l)i which oontains the best 8^^ 

be , consulted with adviuitii^ Of IMeh 
-prio]rv.Atnulihd^ - :.The'.- .sb-csJied- 
'besh 
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H!ncmar» has lately found an able champion of its authenticity 
in the Abb4 Dessailly. For Rcmigiua’H connexion with Vedaatus 
(who assisted in tho conversion of Clovis), St Medard, St Kloutheriiis, 
&c., sec tlio Bollandist Ftta JReviig^ii alluded to above and the Acta 
Sanctorum for Feburary 6, JTunc 8, and February 20. 

REMIREMONT, the chief town of an arrondissement 
of the department of the Vosges, France., 17 miles south- 
fioutli east of t5j)inal by rail, on the banks of the Moselle 
where it is joined by the Moselotte. It is a pretty and 
well-built town picturesf(uely surrounded by forest clad 
mountains, and commandiMi by Fort Parmont, one of the 
line of defensive w'orks along the Moselle, Resides a 
great cotton spinning-mill (.'10,000 spindles) brought from 
Miilhausen after the war of 1870, it possesses tanneries, 
weaving-factories, and saw-mills ; and it trades in timber, 
cattle, cheese, coopers* 'wares, Ac. The more interesting 
buildings belong to the ancient abbey, to which the town 
ow^es most of its fame. The al>bey church Avas consecrated 
to Pope Loo TX. in person in 10.51. The abbatial resi- 
dence (which now contains the niairie, tho court-house, 
and the public librar}^) has been twice rebuilt in modern 
times (in 17.50, and again after tho fire of 1^^71), but the 
original plan and stylo have been ])rescrved in the imposing 
front, the vestibule, and the graml staircase. Tho popula- 
tion of tho towm was 02 12 in 1871, and 7857 in 1881; 
tlijit of the commune 6510 and 8126. 

itcmireriKjnf has its nauif* lioiu St Roiuaru.*, oiio (»f the <ioTU- 
|iauit>iis tif St < /ohniil'Aii of liiixouil, wlio fotiTKlod a monastery and 
a convent on tlic hills above tho silo where tho town now stanils. 
On the destruction of these estahlislnnents by the Hungarians in 
910 A. I), thij nuns took refuge at Keinircinont, and their new 
eonvenl. beoainc famous under an abbess who ** carried not a erosit r 
but n Hceptre.” Enriched by dnke.s of Lorniiiie, kings of Franco, 
and emperors of (lormany, Hio ladies of Roniiromonl ultimately 
attaiiii;d to great power. The abbess was n princess of tho oinpiro, 
and roceivod consecration at the hand.s of tho pope at Romo. . The 
CJinoncs.ses (fifty in miinbor) were selected only from those who 
could give proof of noble descent. Their j^roperty comprised 
two signiories and tweiitj^-tw^o potty lordships. On WhiUun Mon- 
day the neighbouring parishea paid homage to the chapter in a 
ceremony called the liyriolcs *’ j and on their acces.siou dukes of 
Ijorraino had to come to Iltmiireniont Nvith great pomp to swear to 
continue their i)rotcction. The. “ War of the 8outche<»ii.q ” (l^nion- 
ceau.^) in 1586 bctw'een the duke and the abbess ended in favour 
of tho duke ; aixl the abbt^.ss never recovered her foniior position. 
Tho tow'iisfolk took a<lvantagc of tins and similar contests to 
extend their municipal jirivilcge.s. In tJio 17th century tho ladies 
of Remiremont fell «iway so mu<di from tho original inomi.stic rule 
as to take the title of countesses, renounce their vows, and marry. 
Tlio town was attacked by tho French in 1638, and mined by the 
earthquake of 1682. With the rest of Lori’aino it w'aa joined to 
France in 1766. Tho monastery on tho hill (Mont do Roineric or 
Saint Mont) and the nunnery in tho town were both suppressed in 
the Revolution. 

REMONSTRANTS meant originally those Dutch Pro- 
toRtants who, after tho death of Armtntus (</.«\), continued 
to maintain tho views associated witli his name, and in 
1610 presented to the states of Holland and Friesland a 

remonstrance "in five articles formulating their points of 
departure from stricter Calvinism. Their arlversaries met 
them with a ^‘counter remonstrance,” and so were knoAvn 
as the Counter Remonstrants, The conflict continued to 
rage till 1618-19, Avhen the synod of Dort (sec Dort, 
Synod of) established tho victory of tho stricter school. 
The judgment of the synod was enforced by tho deposition 
and in some cases the banishment of Remonstrant ministers ; 
but the Gk)V6mment soon became convinced that their party 
was not dangerous to the state, and in 1630 they were 
formally allowiid liberty to reside in all parts of Holland 
and buUd church^ In 1621 tliey had also 

iiWty to make a settlement in Schleswig, where 
themwlves the tbirn of F^dedrichstadt, This 
. 1 ^^ 1316 the Bemonstrants was 
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Remonstrani.s adopted a simple synodical constitution ; bat 
their iiii])ortanr.e was henceforth more theological than 
occ.Ic.siasiical. Their .seminary in Amsterdam has boasted 
of many distinguished names — C^irctdl.'^^us, Idmborch. 
Wetstcirj, Le ( lerc ; and their libcnil school of theology, 
'which naturally grrov nu»re. liberal and e.vcn ratiouallstic, 
reacted powerfully on tVie state church. Tlio llemon- 
.strantsare now a small Ifody (stic Holt.and, voI. xii. p. 66), 
but respected for their iiadition.s of .scholarshij) and liboml 
thought. 

KEMStUlETD, a nianufaciuritig loAvn of Rhenish 
Prussia, in the district of 1 liisseldorf, .sornetiine.s dignified 
with the title of the Rhenidi Sliolliuld/’ i.s situated about 
20 miles to the nortli-cast of Cologne, at a height <»f 1120 
feet above the sea. It is the ctrntie (.if tho (lerman hard- 
ware indinslry, and large (jiiantitios o\^ scythes, 

skates, and other small article.s in iron, .st(.ol, nnd bra.ss 
are annually inadi». hero for exportation to all ]>arts of 
Europe, the East, and North and Smith Ainerica. In 1880 
the commune contained 30,029 irdiabiianls (2^1,8 li iVo- 
to.stant.s), of Avhom 11,000 belonged to Reinscheid pro}K r 
and the fbst to the manufacturing villages with which it i.s 
grouped. Tlic name of licm.scheid occurs in a do(*nriient 
of 11*12, and the towm received the first impulse to its 
industrial imjioriance through tlio immigration of 1 Vo- 
test ant refugees from France and Holland. 

REMUSAT, Arnii. (1788 18.32), .a di.stingui.shcd 
Chinese scholar, w\as born at Paris, 5th Se]>tcmljer 1788. 
His father, a surgeon, sti[H>rinterjdc(l his early edmration in 
person and <lesigncd him for the medical profession, .loan 
Ifiorre Abel Remnsat graduated Avitli dislincti(.in a.s M J>. 
in 1813, and a .short time held a hosjuial appointment, 
but hi.s hcRi't bad long been in other studies. A Chine.so 
herbal in the collectifui of tho Abl:>6 Ter.s,an had attracted 
lii.s attention wdicn he wa.s still a had ; lie taught himself to 
read hy great perseverance and with very imperh^ct helps, 
and at the end of five years* study he yiroduced in 1811 an 
Essai mr la langne ct la Uiifraturc Cln‘noise>^, and a pajier 
on foreign langiitages tamong th(3 Chinese, which procured 
hi 111 the patronage of Do 8acy. In 1811 a chair of Chinese 
was founded at the College de France, and IRhiiusat was 
placed in it. From this time, he gave him.self wholly to 
the languages of the Extreme E.ast, and puMi.^hed a long 
series of u.seful wairk.s, among 'which his contributions from 
Chinese sources to the history of the. Tartar nations claim 
special notice. Ri^rnusat became an editor of the Journal 
de Savanls in 1818, and founder and first secretary of tho 
Paris A.siatic Society in 1822 ; he held also in the course 
of his life various honourable and lucrative Government 
appointments. He married in 1830, but had no children, 
lie died at Paris, 4 th June 1832, and hi.s cl off e Ava.s WTitten 
by De Sacy, 

RliMTTSAT, Charles FuANfois Marie, CJomtk dk 
( 1797-1875), French jiolitician and man of letters, was 
born at Paris on the 13th March 1707. JJis father, 
also Comte de RiSmusat, of a good tliougli not very dis- 
tinguishod family in the di.strict of Toulouse, avos a man of 
considerable literary ta.sto, of much administratiA’o ability, 
and of moderate Liberal view’s in politics. He Avaa 
chamberlain to Napoleon, but disapproA’cd of the onijAeror’s 
absolutist government and aggre.ssive policy, and after the 
restoration l>ccamo prefect first of the Haute Garonne and 
then of the Nord, His wife (mother of Charles) Avas a 
still more remarkable yjerson, whose full abilities have only 
rpcontly been made known. Her maiden name was Claire 
Elisabeth Jeanno Gravior de Yergennes. She was born 
in 1780, and was early introduce to the salons, wliicb 
reopened after the ceasaldcm of the Tem>r. She married 
Ihe^Ooaqi^ de was very yoi^, and was 

tSo of Josej^iine, to whom die wm 
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finally dame du palais, Talloyj’and was a x^arlicular admirer 
of hers, and she was generally recognized as a woman of 
groat intellectual capacity as well os of much personal grace 
and charm. After her death (1824) -an Essai sur 
VBducation d^s Feuimes was jmhlished and received an 
academic couronnf. But it was not till 1879, when her 
grandson M. I’aul de Rc^miisat published her memoirs, 
which have since ])een followed by some correspondence 
with her son, that justice could be generally done to her 
literary talent. The light thrown on the Napoleonic court 
by this reniarkible book was great, and Madame de 
Ilt'musat appeared as hardly the inferior of the best 
memoir and letter writers of the previous century. The 
same documents contixincd much information on the 3’ciith 
and education of her son Cimrles. He very early developed 
[>olitical views more decidedly Liberal than those of his 
parents, and, being bred to the bar, published in 1820 
a short pamphlet on jury^ trial. He was also an active 
journalist, showing in philosophy and literature the special 
influence of Cousin. He was, liowever, at Ihe same time 
a thorough man of the world, and is said to have furnished 
to no small extent the original <>f Halzac^s brilliant egoist 
Henri de Marsay. He took no active part in politics 
till the revolution of July, when he signed the journalists’ 
ju’otest against tlic Ordinances, and in the following 
October was elected deputy for Toulouse. Tie then 
ranked liimself with the doctrinaires,” and supported 
(being a speaker of no small power) most of those 
measures of restriction on popular liberty which rapidly 
mode the July monarchy unpopular with French Radicals. 
In 1836 he became under-secretary of state for the interior, 
but <lid not liold the post long. He then became an ally of 
'rhiera, and in 1840 held the ministry of the interior for a 
i^hort time. In the same year he became an Academician. 
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For the rest of Louis Philippe’s reign he wa* in opposition 
till be joined Thiers in his brief and hox>elesH attempt at a 
ministry in the spring of 1848. During this time R^musat 
constantly sf>oke in the chamber, but was still more active 
in literature, especially on philosophical subjects, — the most 
remarkable of his works being his book 011 Abelard (1846). 
In 1848 he was elected, and in 1849 re-elected, for the 
department of Haute Oaronrio and sat on the Conservative 
side. Rut he would not support Jjouis Napoleon, and had 
to leave France after the coup d'etat ; nor did he re enter 
political life at all during the second emture, though his son 
M. Paul do Rihiiusat .stood Tor the Haute Garonne, and w'as 
very nearly elected, in 1869. Nor would he at first accept 
the advances made him after the establishment of the third 
republic. In 1871 he was a2»pointcd minister of foreign 
affairs and acce^ded the post. Although minister he was 
not a cleputy, and on standing for Paris in September 1873 
he w^as beaten by M. BanMlet. A month later he was 
elected (having already resigned W’ith Thiers) for the Haute 
Garonne by a very great majority. He died at Paris on 
the 6th April 1875. 

During ]iis long abstention from juilitical HfoKcmnsat continued 
to writii oil his favourite subjects of philosopbi(!al history ainl 
esi>eciaUy Knglisb pliilosopbical history, iiiihit ytnsetuie da Canf^yr’ 
appeared in 18.04; L'Anglderrc fiu XVlIUme siMe in 18&t) 
(2d od. enhirged, 1865): sa iw't’, son temps, in 1858; 

Channing, sa vie et sts (ruvras, in 186*2; John Wcsleg in 1870; 
Lord l{€rh€rt of Vherhanj in 1874 ; HisUnw dc la philosophiv cth 
Anglcterre depuis Dncoti jusquW Locke^ in 1875 ; hesides other and 
minor works. TJio impression derived from and from tlio 

jjolitieal records of his life is that he wns on the whole one of those 
men wlioso performancos arc nne<|iial to their jHnveis. Tie wroUi 
well, was a forcible spo.aker, and an aeute critic ; but his adoption 
of the indotcriniriatc eclecticism of Cousin in pluloso^ihy and of the 
somewhat similarly indeUirmimite liberulism of Thiers in ]»olilics 
2 »ro)iably had a bad clRict on liim, tliongh botli no douTd acconled 
with his critical and iineiitUusiu&tic turu of mind. 


R E N A I 1 

R KNAJSSA NCF is a term whhdi has recently come into 
use to indicate a, well known but indefinite si>ace 
of time and a cerhiin phase in the development of the 
Kuropean race.s. On the one hand it denotes the transi- 
tion from that j>erio<l of history whicli we call the Middle 
Ages to that whkJi wo call Modern, On the other hand 
it imphea those changes in the intellc.ctual and moral 
attitude of the Western nations by which the transition 
was characterized. If we in.sist upon the literal meaning 
of the word, the Renaissance wa.s a re birth ; and it Is 
needful to i * quire of what it was the re-birth. The 
metajihor of Renaissance may signify the entrance of the 
European natioii-s ujion a fresh stage of vital energy in 
general, impljdnga fuller eonsciousnes.s and a freer exercise 
of facultie.H than had belonged to the medieval jxeriod. Or 
it may mean the resuscitation of siinjdy intellectual activi- 
ties, stimulated by the revival of antique learning and its 
application to the arts and literatures of modern peo^Jes. 
Upon our choice between these two in ter jireta lions of the 
word depend im2)ortant differences in any treatment of the 
subject. The former has the disadvantage of making it 
difficiilt to separate the Renai.ssance from other historical 
phases — the Reformation, for example — with which it ought 
not to be ct)nfounded. The latter lias the merit of assign- 
ing a sjiecific name to a limited series of events and group 
of facts, which can be distinguished for the purpose of 
analysis from other events and facts with which they are 
intimately but not indissolubly connected. In other 
words, the one definition of Renaissance makes it denote 
the whole change which came over Europe at the close of 
the Middle Ages. The other confines it to what was 
known By our ancestors as the Revival of iJeamingi ’ Yet^ 
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when we concentrate attention on the recovery of antique 
culture, w’o biM'.ome aw.aro that this was only one pheno- 
menon or symptom of a far wider and more coniprehen- 
.sivo alteration in the conditions of the Euro[»ean races. 
Wo find it needful to retain both terms, Rcnais.saiico and 
Revival of Learning, and to .show the relations between the 
.serie.s of events and facts which they severally imply. 
The Revival of Learning must bq regarded as a function 
of that vital energy, an organ of that mental evolution, 
which brought the modern world, with its new conceptions 
of philo.soijhy and religion, its re-awakened arts and 
sciences, its firmer grasp on the realities of human nature 
and the world, its manifold inventions and discoveries, its 
altered jiolitical systems, ita expansive and jirogre.ssive 
force.s, into being. Important as the Revival of Ijearning 
undoubtedly wa.s, there are essential factors in the com- 
plex called the Renaissance with which it can but remotely 
be connected. When we analyse the whole grouj) of pheno- 
mena wdiich have to be considered, we perceive that some 
o(,the most essential have nothing or little to do with the 
recovery of the classics. These are, briefly speaking, the 
decay of tho,se great fabrics, cJiurch and empire, which 
ruled the Middle Ages both a.s ideas and as realities ; the 
aiipearancc •of full-formed nationalities and languages ; the 
onfeoblcment of the feudal system throughout Earopo; the 
I invention and application of paper, the mariner’s compass, 

! gunpowder, and printing; the exploration of conti^nts 
I beyond the ocean; and the substitution of the Oopernican 
for the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
had been prepared for a thoirpu^^^ 
before that new ideal of humtui life^ 
the Revival of Learning broiag^t 
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manifest* It had recovered from tha* confusion conse- 
quent upon the dissolution of the ancient Roman empire. 
The Teutonic tribes had been Christianized, civilized, and 
assimilated to the previously Latinized races over whom 
they exercised the authority of conquerors. Compara- 
tive tranquillity and material comfort had succeeded 
to discord and rough living. Modern nationalities, defined 
as separate factors in a common system, mire ready to 
cooperate upon the btisis of European federation. The 
ideas of universal monarchy and of indivisible Christendom, 
incoqiorated in the Holy Roman Empire and the lioman 
Church, had so far lost tluiir hold tliat soo|>e was offen^d 
for the introduction of new theories both of state and church 
which would have seemed visionary or impious to the 
mediseval mind. It is therefore obvious that some torjii, 
wider than Revival of Ivearning, descriptive of the change 
which began to pass over Eur()j)e in tho 14th and 15th 
centuries, has to bo adopted. That of Renaissance, 
Ilinasciinento, or Renascence is safllcient for the purpose, 
though wo have to guard against the tyranny of what is 
after all a metaphor. We must not suffer it to lead us 
into rhetoric about the dcadness and the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, or hamper oiu* inquiry with jireconceived 
assumptions that the re- birth in <iU(;stion was in any true 
sense a roturn to the iirecoverablo pagan past. Nor must 
we imagine that there was any abrupt break with tho 
Middle Ages. On the contrary, the Renaissance was 
rather the last stage of the Middle Ages, emerging from 
eccle.siastical and feudal despotism, developing what was 
original in mediseval ideas by the light of classic arts and 
letters, holding in itself the promise of tho modern world. 
It was therefore a period and a process of transition, 
fusion, preparation, tentative endeavour. And just at 
this i)()int the real importance of tho revival of learning 
may bo indicated. That rediscovery of the classic past 
ro.stored the confidence in thoir own faculties to men 
striving after spiritual freedom ; revealed the continuity 
of history and the identity of human nature in spito of 
diverse creeds and different customs ; held up for emula- 
tion master- woi’ks of literature, philosophy, and art ; 
provoked iri([uiry ; encouraged criticism ; shattered the 
narrow mental barriers imposed by luediawal orthodoxy. 
Humanism, a word which will often recur in the ensuing 
paragraphs, denotes a specific bias which the forces 
liberated in the Renaissance took from contact wdth the 

ancient world, the particular form assumed by hiunan 

self-esteem at that epoch, — the ideal of life and civilization 
evolved by the modern nations. It indicates tho endeavour 
of man to reconstitute himself as a free being, not as the 
thrall of theological despotism, and the peculiar assistance 
he derived in this effort from Greek and Roman literature, 
the litterm huviamores^ letters leaning rather to the side of 
man than of divinity. 

It is now apparent in what sense the Renais.sance ha.s 
to be treated in this article. It will bo considered a.s 
implying a comprehensive movement of the European 
intellect and will toward self emancipation, toward re- 
aasertion of the natural rights of the reason and the 
senses, toward the conquest of this planet as a place of 
human occupation, and toward the formation of regula- 
tive theories both for states and individuals differing from 
those of mcdijBval times. The revival of learning will bo 
treated as a decisive f£U!tor in this process of evolution on 
a new plan. To exclude the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation Wholly from the survey is impossible, as will 
appear more plaitify in the sequel. These terms indicate 
moments in the irbble process of modern history which 
eim to the Kenais- 

it 
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the history of Europe in tho 1 6th century of our era came to 
be written with the brevity with which we write the hi.^^tory 
of Europe in the 6tli century B.c., it would bo difliculr nt 
the distance of time imyilied by that .supposition to dis 
tingai.di tlie Italian movement of the Renaissance in its 
origin from the Genuaii rnovenieiil of the lleforiuation. 

Roth would bo seen to have a common starting-jjoint in the 
reaction ugain.st long dominant ideas which were bocomiiig 
obsolete, and also in th(i excitation of faculties which had 
during tho same period been accumnlatmg energy. 

The Renai.s.'iance, if ve try to regard it as a period, Chrono- 
was essentially the transititm from one historical stage to logical 
another. It cannot theieforo be eoiifiiied within strict 
chronological limits. This indecision inherent in the 
nature of a procA3>.s \vlii(!h involved neither a [lolitioal 
revolution nor the promulgation of a new religious creed, 
but was a gradual metamorphosis of the inlellectual and 
moral state of Europe, is further augmented by the 
different epochs at w Jiich the several nations were prepared 
to bear tlndr share in it. I'higland, for example, was still 
feudal and mediaival when Italy had socially and mentally 
entered on the modern stadium. A brother of the Rlack 
Prince banqueted with Petrarch in the f)aIaco of Galoazzo 
Visconti. That is to say, the foiin«ler of Italian humanism, 
the representative of Italian de.spotic state- craft, and the 
companion of Froissart’s Jieroes met togetlier at a marriage 
feast. Tho memorie.s which these names evoke prove Imw 
impossible it i.s to fix boundaries in time for a movement 
whieli in 1368 had readied nearly the same point in Italy 
as it afterwards attained at the dose of tho 16th centmy 
in England. The Renaissance must indeed be viewed 
mainly as an internal process wliereby st>i ritual energies 
latent in the Middle Ages were developed into actuality 
and formed a mental habit for the modern world. The pro- 
ciiss began in Italy, and gradually extended to the utmost 
bounds of Europe, producing .similar results in every nation, 
and establishing a common civilization. 

'rherc is one date, however, which may be remembered Tho dau 
with advantage as the starting-point in time of the ^^53. 
Renaissance, after tho departure from tho Middle Age.s 
had been definitely and consciously made by the Italians. 

This is tho year 1153, when Constantinople, chosen for 
his capital by tlie first Christian emperor of Rome, fell 
into tho hands of the Turk. One of the survivals of tho 
old world, the .shadow* of what had been tlie Eastern 
empire, now' passed suddenly away. Almost at the same 
dale that visionary revival of the Western eiuplro, which 
had imposed for six centuries upon the imagination of 
inedia'.val Europe, hampering Italy and inij>eding tho 
consolidation of Oeriuany, ceased to reckon among political 
actualities ; while its more robust rival, the Roman Church, 

.seemed likely to sink intt) tlie rank of a [>etty Italian 
principality. Three lights of medijeval Christendom, tho 
Eastern emi»irc, the Holy Roman empire, and the papacy, 
at this point of time severally suffered extinction, mortal 
enfreblcrnent, and profound internal transformation. It 
was demonstrated by the destruction of <he Eastern and 
the dotage of the Western emigre, and by i Jio new papal 
policy which Nicholas V. inaugurated, that the old order of 
society was alxiut to be superseded. Nothing remained 
to check those centrifugal forces in state and church 
which substituted a confederation of rival European 
powers for tho earlier ideal of universal monarchy, and 
separate religious constitutions for the previous Catholic 
unity. At the same time tho new learning introduced by 
the earlier humanists awakened free thought, encouraged 
curiosity, and prd|>ared the best minds of Europe for 
speculative audacities from which tho schoolmen would 
have shrunk, and which soon pressed themselves in acts 
of cosmopolitan importance. Tne new learning had been 
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received gladly. Its vast significance was hardly under- 
stood. Both secular and spiritual potentates- delighted ih 
the beauty and fascinati(ui of those eloquent words which 
scholars, poets, and (Titica uttered — “words indeed, hut 
words wdiich drew armed hosts behind them ! ** 

Dates H look a little forward to the years 1492-1500, we 
149‘J obtain a second date of great importance. In these years 
expedition of Cliarles VII 1. to Naples o})encd Italy to 
twai.30. Spill, ish, and Oernian interference. The leading 

nations of Europe began to compete for the prize of the 
peniiisiila, and karm'd meanwhile that culture whicli the 
Italians had }>erf.icted. In these years the seetdarization 
of the papacy wa.s (iarried to its final point by Alexander 
VI., and tile Reformation became inevitable. The same 
period was marked by the discovery of America, the 
exploration of the Indian seas, and the consolidation of 
the Spanish nationality, ft also witnessed the a]»jilication 
of printing to the difTiision of knowledge, the revolution 
effected in military operations by the use of gunpowder, 
and the revolution in cosmology which resulted from tho 
Copernican discovery. Thus, speaking roughly, the half 
century between 1450 and 1500 may be termed the 
culminating point of tlie Renaissance. The transition 
from the medijeval to tlio modern order was now secured 
if not accomplislied, and a Rubicon had been crossed 
from which no retrogression to tlie past was possible. 
Looking yet a little farther, to the years 1527 and 1530, a 
third decisive date is reached. In the first of these years 
happened the sack of Rome, in the second the [)acification 
. of Italy by Charles V. under a Spanish hegemony. 1he 
age of the Renaissance was now closed for the land which 
gave it birth. Tho Reformation had taken firm hold on 
northern Europe. Tlie Counter-Reformation was already 
imminent. 

Preour- not be imagined that so great a change as that 

gom of implied by the Renaissance was accomplished without pre- 
ihe Ite* monitory symptoms and previous endeavours. In tho 
ngMMjance. mean by it the recovery of freedom for the human 

. spirit after a long period of bondage to opjiressive ecclesia.s- 
tical and political orthodoxy, a return to the libeml and 
practical conceptions of the worKl whitrh tlio nations of 
antiquity had enjoyed, but upon a new and enlarged plat- 
form. TJiis being so, it was inevitable that tho finally suc- 
cessful efforts after .self emaaciput ion should have been 
anticipated from time to time by strivings within the ages 
that are known as dark and mediaeval. It is therefore part 
of the prc.sent iiKpiiry to pfiss in review some of the claim- 
ants to bo (jonsidered precursors of the Renaissance. First 
of all must be named the Frank in whose lifetimo the dual 
conception of iiv iversal empireaiid universal church, divinely 
appointed, sacred, and inviolable, began to control the order 
of European society. Charles the Croat lent his forces to 
the plan of resuscitating the Roman empire at a moment 
when his own power made him the arbiter of western 
Europe, when the papacy necrled his alliance, and when tho 
Eastern empire had passed under the usurped regency of a 
female. He modelled a spurious Roman empire, which was 
sumamed “Holy,” in consequence of tho diplomatic contract 
struck by him with the bishop of Rome, and in obedience 
to the prevailing theological beliefs of Latin Christianity. 
Tho Holy so-called Roman but essentially Teutonic empire 
owed Buili substance as the fabric possessed to Frankish 
armies and the sinews of the German people. Asa struc- 
ture composed of divers ill-connected parts it fell to pieces 
at its builder’s death, leaving little but the incubus of a 
^ \ memory, the fascination of a mighty name, to dominate 
' , V the pund of inediaival Europe. As an idea^ the empire 

grew in visionary power, and remainod one of the diief 
obstacles in the way of both Italian and German nationod 
coherence* Real force was not in it» but ra^r m i3^ 
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counterpart to its unlimited pretensions, the church, which 
had evolved it frbm barbarian night, and which used her 
own more vital energies for undermining the rival 
of her creation, Charles the Great, having proclaimed 
himself successor of the Caesars, was obscurely ambitious 
of imitating the August! also in the sphere of letters. Ho 
caused a scheme of humanistic education to Ikj formulated, 
and gave employment at his court to rhetoricians, of whom 
Alcuin w’as the most considerable. But very little came of 
the revival of learning which Charles is supposed to have 
encouraged ; and the empire he restored was accepted by 
the rnediicval intellect in a crudely theological and vaguely 
mystical spirit. We should, however, here remember 
that the study of Roman law, which was one important 
precursory symptonf of the Renaissance, owed much to 
mediaeval respect for the empire as a divine irustitution. 

This, together with the municipal Italian intolerance of 
the Lombard and Frankish codes, kept alive tho practice 
and revived tho science of Latin jurisprudence at an early 
period. 

Philosophy attempted to free itself from the trammels i^pecula- 
of theological orthodoxy in the hardy speculations of bon ami 
some schoolmen, notably of Scotus Erigena and Abelard, 

These innovators found, however, small snpj)ort, and w^ere ^ges. 
defeated by opponents who used the same logical weapons 
with authority to back them. Nor were the rationalistic 
opinions of the Averroists without their value, though tlio 
church condemned these deviators from her discipline as 
licretic.s. Such mediaeval materialists, moreover, had 
but feeble hold upon tho substance of real knowledge. 
Imperfect acjpmintance with authors whom they stmlied 
in Latin translations made by Jew’s from Arabic com- 
mentaries on Greek texts, together with almost total 
ignomneo of natural laws, condemned tliem to sterility. 

Like the other schioinachists of their epoch, they fought 
with phantoms in a visionary realm. A similar judg- 
ment may be passed ujx>n those Paulician, Albigensian, 
Paterine, and Epicurean dissentera from the Catholic 
creed who opposed the phalanxes of orthodoxy with frail 
imaginative weapon.s, and alarmed establislied orders in 
the state by the audacity of their communistic opinions. 
Physical science struggled into feeble life in the cells of 
Gerbert and Roger Bacon. But these men were at.’counted 
magicians by the vulgar; and, while the one eventually 
assumed the tiara, the other was incarcerated in a 
dungeon, Tlie scdiwls meanwhile resounded still to tho 
in termi nabl e dispu te upon abstractions. Are only uni versals 
real, or has eacli name a corresponding entity ? From the 
midst of the Franciscans who heA persecuted Roger Bacon 
because ho presumed to know more than was consistent 
with human humility arose John of Parma, adopting and 
popularizing the mystic prophecy of Joachim of Flora. 

The reign of tho Father is past; the reign of the 
Son is passing ; the reign of the Spirit is at hand. Such 
was the formula of the Eternal Gospel, wliich, as an 
unconscious forecast of the Renaissance, has attracted 
retrospective students by its felicity of adaptation to 
their historical method. Yet we must remember that 
tlijs bold intuition of the abbot Joachim indicated a 
monastic reaction against the tyrannies and corruptions of 
the church, rather than a fertile philosophical conception. 

The Fratieelli spiritualists, and similar sedts who fed their 
imagination with his doctrine, expired in the flames to 
which Fra Dolcino, Longino, and Morgbarita were consigned. 

To 'what extent the accusations of profliga^ 
brought against these refomung sectariaba 
remains doubtful; and the same 
the alleged iniquities of the 

that at this e^h the ; 

iAUk various 
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mTsticism, symptomatic of a widespread desire to grasp 
at something simpler, purcr^ and less rigid than Latin 
theology afforded* Devoid of criticism, devoid of sotind 
learning, devoid of a firm hold on the realities of life, 
these heresies passed away without solid results and were 
forgotten. 

Natural- Wo arc too apt to take for granted that the men of the 
ism in Middle Ages were immersed in meditations on the other 
iTfe^auJ^ world, and that their intellectual exercises were confined to 
literature, abstractions of the schools, hallucinations of the fancy, 
allegories, visions. This assumption applies indeed in a 
brood sense to that period which was dominated by | 
intolerant theology and deprived of po.sitivo knowledge. 
Yet there are abundant signs that the native Iiuuian 
instincts, the natural human appetites, remained unaltered 
and alive beneath the crust of orthodoxy. In the person 
of a [.)ope like Boniface V U I. those ineradicable forces of 
the natural man a.s.sumcd, if we may trust the depositions 
of ecclesiastics well acquainted with his life, a form of 
brutal atheistic cynicism. In the penson of an emperor, 
Froderick II., they emerged umler the more agreeable 
garb of liberal culture and Epicurean scej)ticisni. Frederi(-k 
dreamed of remodelling society upon a mundane type, 
wdiich anticipated the large toleration and cosmopolitan 
enlightenment of the actual Renaissance. But his efforts 
were defeated by the unrelenting hostility of the church, 
and by the iuciipacity of his contcm[iorarics to understand 
his aims. After being forced in his lifetime to sulnnit to 
authority, ho wius consigned by Dante to hell. Frederick's 
ideal of civilisation was derived in a large measure from 
Trovence, where a beautiful culture had prematurely 
bloouietl, filling southern Europe w'itli the perfume of 
poetry and gentle living. Here, if any\vhere, it seemed 
as though the ecclesiastical and feudal fetbTs of the 
Middle Ages might be broken, and humanity might enter 
on a new stage of joyous uniinpeded evolution. This 
WMis, however, not to be. The church prea<!hed Simon 
do Montfort\s crusade, and organized Dominic’s Inquisi- 
tion ; what Quinet calls the Renaissance s^^iialc par 
TAmour ” was extir[)ated by sword, fire, famine, and pesti- 
lence. Meanwdiile the IVoventyal poets had developed 
their modern language with incomparable richness and 
dexterity, creating forms of verse and modes of emotional 
expression which determined the latest mediawal phase of 
literature in Europe. The naturalism of which w^e have 
been speaking found free utterance now in the fabliaux 
of jongleurs, lyrics of minnesingers, tales of trouvfcres, 
romances of Arthur and his knights, — compositions 
varied in type and tone, but in all of which sincere 
passion and real enjoyment of life pierce through the thin 
veil of chivalrous mysticism or of allegory with which 
they were sometimes conventionally draped. The tales 
of Lancelot and Tristram, the lives of the troubadours 
and the Wachtlieder of the minnesingers, sufficiently 
prove with what ^nsual freedom a knight loved the lady 
whom custom and art made him profess to worship as a 
saint. We do not need to be reminded that Beatrice's 
adorer had a wife and children, or that Laura’s poet owned 
a son and daughter by a concubine, in order to perceive 
that the mywtic passion of chivalry was compatible in the 
Middle Ages with commonplace matrimony or vulgar 
illegitimate cx>nncxions. But perhaps the most con- 
vincing testimony to the presence of this ineradicable 
. nail is afforded by the Latin songs of wandering 
GolUi^c Atodents, known as Garmtna. Burana^ written by the self- 

compositions, remarkable for 
.;th^v l^ rhymes and 
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hand, as in the ancient antc-Christian age. The open- 
air eTijoynients of the w^ood, the field, the dance upon 
the village green, are sung with juvenile lighthcartednesf^. 

No grave note, warning us tliat llie pleasures of this 
earth are fleeting, that the visible world is but a symbul 
of tlie invj.sible, that human life is a probation for the 
life beyond, interrupts the tinkling music us of castanets 
and trip])ing fe».*t which gives a novel charm to these 
unit|uc relies of ilu'. l.‘Uh (‘eiitury. Doliurflio poetry is 
furtlier curious as showing how llie classies even at that 
early jurriod were a fount ainlu 3 i\d of pagan inspiration. 

In the taverns and low places i»f ainin ement haunted by 
those lettered songsters, en the open road and in tho 
forest.s trodden by their vagrant bsg, the deities of Dreeco 
aiid Koine W'ere not in exile, but at home within the 
hearts of living men. Thus, while ( hristendorn was still 
ju*e(3ecu]»ied with the cru.sades, two main fon»*s of the 
iteiiaissance, naturalism mid enthusiasm for antique modes 
of feeling, already brought their latent poteiu-y to light, 
prematurely indet;d and precociously, yet with a promise 
that was destined to he ko[»t. 

When due regard is pai<I to these miscellaneous evi- Medifffvat 
doru'cs of intellectual and simsual freedom during the jatitudo 
Middle A^\s, it will be seen that there were by no means 
lacking elements of native vigour rtiady to burst forth. 

What was wautiiig was not vitality and licence, not 
audacity of speculation, not lawless instinct or rebellions 
impulse. It \v!is rather the right touch on life, the right 
feeling for human independence, the right \vay of ap[)roach- 
irig the materials of pliilosop}))-, religion, sclmlarsliip, and 
literature, that failed. Tlie courage that is born of 
knowledge, the calm strength begotten by a positive 
attitude tvf mind, face to face with the dominant over- 
shadowing Sphinx of theology, were lacking. We may 
fairly say that natural and untaught pi ophj had more of 
the just intuition that was needed than learned folk 
trained in the schools. But these people w'ere rendered 
licentious in revolt or impotent for salutary action by 
ignorance, by terror, by uneasy dread of the doom declared 
for heretics and reVxds. The massive vengeance of the 
church hung over them, like a heavy sword suspended in 
the cloudy air. Superstition and .stupidity hedged them 
iu on every side, .so lliat sorcery and magic seemed the 
cmly means of winning power over nature oj* in.Might into 
mystcri(\s surrounding human life. The ])ath from dark- 
ness to light was lost ; thought was involved in alle- 
gory ; the study of nature had been perverted into an 
inc]»t system of grotescjuc and pious parable inongering ; 
tlie pursuit of truth had become a game eff w'ordy 
dialetfiics. ’I’he other world with its imagined lieaven 
and hell haunted the con. cience like a iiiglitinare. How- 
ever sweet this world seemed, liuwever fair the flesh, both 
w'orld and flesh w'ere theoretically given over to the devil. 

It was not worth while to master and economize the 
resources of lliia earth, to utilize the goods and ameliorate 
the evils of this life, while every one agreeil, in theory at 
any rate, that the present was but a bad include to an 
infinitely worse or infinitely bettor fntii o. To escaiie 
from these tireoccnpations and j^rejudices except Uixm the 
path of con.scious and deliberate sin wa.s inii»o.ssible for 
all but minds of rarest quality and courage ; and these 
were too often reduced to tlie recantation of their supposed 
errors no less by some secret clinging sense of guilt than 
by the church’s iron hand. Man and the actual universe 
kept on reasserting their rights and claims, announcing 
their ^dliness and delightfulncas, in one way or another ; 
but they were always being thrust back again into 
Cimmerian regions of abatractions^ fictions, visions, spectral * 
bopee and fea^ in the of which the intellect 

somnamhu&i^Uj unknown w^y. 
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Italy— It is just at this point that thp Bevival of Learning intcr- 
tbo Ro- Yened to determine the course of the llonaissance. Medi- 
Learninir Students possessed a considerable i^ortioii of the Latin 
classics, though Cheek had )>e(;ome in the fullest sense of 
tlie phrase a ilead language. But what they retained of 
ancient literature they could not comprehend in the right 
spirit. Between them and the text of poet or historian 
hung a veil of mysticism, a vapour of misapprehension. 
The odour of unsanctity clung around those relics of the 
pagan past. Men bred in the cloister and the lecture- 
room of the lo.gicians, trained in scholastic disputations, 
versed in allegorical interpretations of the plainest words 
and most apparent facts, could not find the key which 
might unlock those store.s of wisdom and of beauty, 
Petrarch first opened a new method in scholarship, and re- 
vealed what wo denote as humanism. In his teaching lay 
the twofold discovery of man and of the world. For human- 
ism, which was the vital element in the Revival of Learning, 
consists mainly of a jii.st perception of the dignity of man 
jis a rational, volitional, and .sentient being, born upon this 
earth with a right to use it and enjoy it. Humanism 
implied the rejection of those visions of a future and 
imagined state t)f souls as the only absolute reality, which 
had fa.scinated the imagination of the Middle Ages. It 
involved a vivid recognition of the goodlinesa of man and 
nature, di.splayed in the groat moimments of human power 
recovered from the past. It stimulated the curiosity of 
kitent sensibilities, provoked fresh inejuisition into the 
groundwork of existence, and strengtlieried niaii\s self- 
esteem by knowledge of what men had thought and felt 
and done in age.s when Christianity was not. It roused a 
desire to rcapfu’opriate the whole abandoned provinces of 
mundane energy, and a hope to emulate antiquity in works 
of living loveliness and vigour. The Italians of the 14th 
century', more i)recocious than the other Kuropean races, 
were ripe for this einaneipation of enslaved intelligence. 
In the classless they found the food which was required 
to nourish the new spirit; and a variety of circum- 
stances, among which must be reckoned the pride of a 
nation boasting of its descent from the Populus Komanus, 
rendered them apt to fling aside the obstacles that had 
impeded the free action of the mind through many cen- 
turies. Petrarch not only set his countrymen upon the 
right method of .studying the Latin classics, but he also 
divined the importance of recovering a knowledge of Greek 
literature. To this task Boccaccio addressed himself ; and 
he was followeil by luimoroua Italian enthusiasts, who 
visited Byzantium l)efore its fall a« the sacred city of a new 
revelation. The next step wa.s to collect MSS., to hunt 
out, coy>y, and preserve the precious relics of the past. 
In thi.s work of accumulation Guarino and Filelfo, Aurispa 
and Poggio, took the chief part, aided by the wealth of 
Italian patricians, merchant-princes, and despots, who were 
inspired by the sataed thirst for learning. Learning was 
then no mere pursuit of a special and recluse class. It was 
fashionable and it wa.s passionate, pervading all society 
with the fervour of romance. For a generation nursed in 
decadent scholasticism and storeotyiied theological formula: 
it was the fountain of renascent youth, beauty, and 
freedom, the shape in which the Helen of art and i)oetry 
appeared to the ravi.shed eyes of mediaeval Faiistus. It 
was the resurrection of the ulightiest spirits of the past. 
“I go," said Cyriac of Ancona, the indefatigable though 
uncritical ox[)lorer of antiquities, *‘I go to awake the 
dead ! ” This was the enthusiasm, this the vitalizing faith, 
which made the work of scholarship in the 15th century 
so highly strung and ardent. The men who followed it 
knew that they were restoring humanity to its birthright 
after the expatriation of ten centuries. They were instinc- 
tively aware that the effort was for liberty of action, 


thought, and conscience in the future. This conviction 
made young men loavc.thcir loves and pleasures, ^ve men 
quit their counting-houses, churchmen desert their missals, 
to crowd the lecture i*ooms of philologers and rhetoricians. 

When Greek had been acquired, MSS. accumulated, 
libraries and museums fornied, came the age of printer* 
and expo.sitors. Aldus Manutius in Italy, Froben in Basel, 
the fttiennes in Paris, committed to the press what the 
investigators had recovered. Nor were there wanting at 
the same time men who dedicated their ]»ower8 to Hebrew 
and Oriental erudition, laying, together with the Grecians, 
a basis for those Biblical studies which advanced the 
Reformation. Meanwhile tl\e languages of Greece and 
Rome had been so thoroughly appropriated that a final race 
of scholars, headed by IWitian, Puntano, Valla, handled 
once again in verse and prose both antique dialects, and 
thrilled the ears of Europe with new-maxle pagan melodies. 

The cliurdi itself at this epoch lent its influence to the 
prevalent enthusiasm. Nicholas V. and Leo X., not to 
mention intervening popes who showed themselves tolerant 
of humanistic culture, were heroes of the classical revival. 
Scholarship became the surest path of advancement to 
ecclesiastical and j)olitical honours. Italy was one groat 
school of the new learning at the moment when the Ger 
man, French, and Spanish nations were invited to her 
feast. 

ft will be well to describe briefly, but in detail, what Nature of 
this meeting of the modern with the ancient mind effected Italian 
over the whole field of intellectual interests. In doing 
so, we must be careful to remember that the study of the 
classics did but give a special impulse to pent-up energies 
which were lx)und in one way or another to assert their 
independence. Without the Revival of I^earning the direc 
tion of those forces would have been different ; but that 
novel intuition into the nature of the world and man 
which constitutes wliat we describe as Renaissance must 
have emerged. As the facts, however, stand before us, it 
is impossible to dissociate the rejection of the other world 
as the sole reality, the joyous acceptance of this world as 
a place to live and act in, the conviction that “ the pi-oper 
study of mankind is man," from humanism. Humanism, 
as it actually appeared in Italy, was positive in its con- 
ception of the problems to be solved, pagan in its con- 
tempt for meditcval mysticism, invigorated for sensuous 
enjoyment by contact with antiquity, yet holding in 
itself the germ of new religious aspirations, profouuder 
science, ami sterner probings of the mysteries of life than 
had been attera[)ted even by the ancients. The operation 
of this humanistic spirit has now to bo traced. 

It is obvious that Italian literature owed little at the Relation 
outset to the revival of learning. The Divint Comedy^ Dante, 
the Canzoniare^ and the Decamermi were works of monu- 
mental art, deriving neither form nor inspiration imme- and ^ 
diately from tho classics, but applying the originality of Villani to 
Italian genius to matter drawn from previous mediajval . 
sources. Dante showed both in his epic poem and in his 
lyrics that be had not abandoned the sphere of contom- ^ 
porary thought. Allegory and theology, the vision and the 
symbol, still determine the form of masterpieces which for 
perfection of workmanship and for emancipated force of in- 
tellect rank among the highest products of tlie human mind. 

Yet they are not mediseval in the same sense as the song 
of Roland or the Arthurian cycle. They proved that, 
though Italy came late into the realm of literatu^ her 
^tion was destined to be decisive and alterative by ^ 
introduction of a new spirit, a firmer and more positm 
grasp on life and art. These qualities 
material prosperity, to her 
seciilarized church, her 

itidependenoe in a - 
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and Boccaccio, thoiigh they both held the modiccval doctrine 
that literature should teach some abstruse truth beneath 
a veil of fiction, differed from Dante in this that their 
poetry and prose in the vernacular abandone<l both alle- 
gory and symbol In their practice they ignored their 
thot)ry. Petrarch’s lyrics continue the Proven<s*al tradition 
as it had l>ecn reformed in Tuscany, with a subtler and 
moro nuxlerri analysis of emotion, a purer and more 
chastened style, than his masters could boast. Boccaccio’s 
talcs, in like manner, continue the tradition of the fabliaux, 
raising that literary species to the rank of finished art, 
enriching it with humour, and strengthening its substance 
by keen insight into all varieties of character. Tlie 
Canioniere and the Decainenm distinguish themselves 
from ittc(li;eval literatun?, not by any return to classical 
preoedent-M, l)ut by free self conscious handling of human 
nature. jSo much had to be premise<l in order to make 
it clear in what relation Jmmanisin stood to the llenais 
sance, since the Italian work of Jhinto, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio is suiTicitnH to indicate the re- birth of the spirit 
after ages of apparent deadness. Had tlio li.evival of 
Learning not intervened it is probable that the vigorou.s 
efforts of these writers alone would have inaugurated a mwv 
ago of European culture. Yet, while noting this reserva- 
tion of judgment, it must also be remarked that all tlirco 
felt themselves under some pecidiar obligation to the 
cla.ssi<'s. Dante, modiaival as his temper seems to us, chose 
V'^irgil for his guide, and ascriljod his mastery of style to 
the study of Virgilian poetry. Petrarch and Jk)ccacei<> were, 
as we have seen, tlio pioneers of the new learning. They 
hold tln ir writings in the vernacular ehea|>, and initiated 
that contempt for the mother tongue which was a note of 
the earlier I renaissance. Jt may further bo observed that 
Giovanni Villani, tlio first chronicler wdio used Italian for 
the compilation of a methodical histoiy, tells us how’' he 
was impelled to w’rite by musing on the ruins of Borne 
and thinking of the vanished greatness of the Latin race. 
Wo have therefore to recognize this faet that the four 
greatest writers of the Hlh century, while the lievival 
of Learning was yet in its cradle, each after his owm 
fashion acknowledged the vivifying touch upon their sjtirit 
of th(3 anti(jue genius. They seem to liave been conscious 
that they could not give the desired impulse to modern 
literature and art witliont contact with tho cla,ssics; and, 
in spite of the splendour of their achievements in Italian, 
they found m immediate follow'crs upon that path, 
delation Tlio fascination of pure study was so pow^erful, the 
ofliuin- Italians at that epoch were so eager to recover the past, 
scholar ^ (luring the 15th century w^e have before our eyes 
ship ami sp(3ctJicle of this great nation deviating from the course 

litem- of development Wgun in iiootry by Dante and Petrarch, in 
turo ; prose by Bo(‘caccic) and Villani, into the channels of schoLar- 
ship and antiquarian research. The language of the 
Canzoniere and Decameron w'as abandoned for revived Latin 
and discovered Greek. Acquisition sujjplahted invention ; 
imitation of classical authors suppressed originality of 
style. The energies of tho Italian people w’ere devoted to 
transcribing codices, settling texts, translating Greek 
books into Latin, compiling grammars, commentaries, 
encycloptedias, dictionaries, epitomes, and cphemeridcs. 
During this century tho best liistories — Bruno’s and 
Poggio’s annals of Florence, for example — were comjxised 
in Latin after the manner of Livy. Tho best dissertations, 
Landitto’s CmyddunenM^ Valla’s Dt Voluptatey were 
laboured imitations of Cicero’s Tu9culan$^ The best verses, 
Pontano’s elep^es, Polittan’s hesmnieters, were in like manner 
Qratipns npon cerei^ were 

ill and 


Latiinty. The noticeable barrenness of Italian literature 
at tliis ])eriod is referable to the fact that men of geriiun 
and talent devoted themselves to erudition and struggled 
to cx[»rc.s.8 their thoughts and feelings in a speech which 
was not natural. Yet they were engaged in a work of 
incalculable importaM(?e. At the close of the century the 
knowledge of (» recce and Koine had been reappro- 
priaied and plac<}d beyond tho possibility of destruction ; 
iJio chasm between the old and new w'orld had been 
bridged; mediioval modes ('f thinking and discussing had 
been superseded ; the .staple of education, the common 
culture which has brouglit all lunope into intellectual 
agreement, w^as alrcjuly in existence, llumani.sm w^as 
now an actuality. Owing to the unciitical veneration for 
antiquity which then prevailed, it had received a strong 
tincture of pedantry. Its pn»fcss()r.s, in their revolt again.st 
the Middle Ages, made light of ( diristianity and ]»ara(led 
paganism. What was even wf.nse from an artistic point (>f 
view, they had contracted ]>uerilities of style, vanities of 
rhetoric, stupidities of wearisofue citatimi. Still, at the 
opening of the Ifitli century, it became manifest what 
fruits (»f noble quality tho Kevival of Letters w^as about to 
bring forth for modern literature. ’Jhvo great scholars, 
Lorenzo do’ Mediiu and Politian, iiad already' returned to 
the junctiee. of Italian |»ootry. 'riielr work is the lii*st 
absolutely motlern work, — moilern in tlie sen.so of having 
absorbed the stores of classic*, learning and re2>rodm*ed those 
treasures in forms of siuq)lo, natural, native beauty, 
P>oiardo occuj)ies a similar position liy^ the fusion of cla.s.sic 
mythology wu'th chivalrous romanee in his Orlamio 
Imumorato. But tho victor’s laurels were reserved for 
Ariosto, whoso Orlando Fnriono is tho purc'st and most 
perfect extant example of Kenaissance poetry. It w^as not 
merely in what they had ac([iiircd and assimilated from tJie 
elas.sics that these poets shoNved the transformation effected 
in tho field of liUu*atiire by Imnianism. The whole method 
and spirit of medueval art had been abandoned, ’J'hat of 
the Cini[Uo Gento is posilive, defined, mundane. The 
deity, if deity there be, that rules in it, is beauty. 
Interest is confiiied to the atdions, passions, sufferings, and 
joys of human life, to its jiatlietic, tragic, humorous, and 
sentimental iucirleuLs. Of the state of soiil.s beyond tho 
grave wc hear and arc supposed lo care nothing, fn the 
drama the ])edanliy of the Itevival, which lind not injured 
romantic literature, m.'uh; itself pernieionsly felt. Buies 
w'ero collected from Horace and Aristotle. Seneca w'as 
cho.sen as tho model of (rag('dy ; J ’lautus and Terence 
sup[»lied the groundw'ork of comedy. Thus in the plays 
of Bucellai, IVissino, Sperone, and other tragic poets, the 
nobler elements of liuinanism, considered as a revelation of 
tho world and man, obtained no free dovelopinent. Even 
llic comedies of tlm best authors are too observant of Latin 
precedents, although some pioce.s of Machiavelli, Ariosto, 
Aretino, (’ecchi, and Gelli are admiiable for vivid delinea- 
tion of contemporary manners. « 

The relation of the plastic arts to the revival of learning to tli« 
is similar to that which has been sketched in the ca,se of arts 
poetry, (^imabue started with work which owed nothing 
directly to antiquity. At about the same time Niccola 
Pisano studied the stylo of sculpture in fragments of Graeco- 
Iloinan marbles. His manner inlluenced Giotto, who sot 
painting on a forward path. Fortunately for tho unim- ; 
pcded expansion of Italian art, littlo w’oa brought to 
light of antique, workmansliip during the 14th and 
15th centuries. The classical stimulus canlo to painters, 
sculptors, and architects chiefly through literature. There- 
foro there was narrow scope for imitation, and the right 
spirit of humanism displayed itself in a passionate study 
of jp^i^tivei ^d the nude. Yet we find in the 

votings of Alberti^ we noticje in the master- 
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pieces of these men and tluiir comi>eer8 Brunelleschi and 
Donatello, how even in the 15tlj century the minds of 
artists were fascinated by what survived of classic grace 
and science. (Gradually, as the race became penetrated 
with antif|ne thought, the i‘arIior Christian motives of the 
arts yielded to pagan subject.s. Gothic architecture, which 
lm<l always ilouri-siuMl feebly on Italian soil, was supplanted 
by a hybrid Itonian style. The study of Vitruvius gave 
strong support to tlu^t i)scudodas.sic manner Avhich, when 
it bad roivclied its Hnal point in Palladio’s work, overspread 
the wliolo of Eur ope and dominated taste during two 
conturios. But the perfect plastic art of Italy, the pure 
art of the (.'imiiie (kmto, the j)ainting of Bai>hael, Da 
Vinci, Titian, and Correggio, the sculpture of Donatello, 
Michelangelo, and Sansovino, tins arcliite(*turc of Bra- 
man te, Oinodoo, and the Venetian Lr)nibardi, however muc.li 
imbued with the spirit of tlie classical revival, take.s rank 
beside the poetry of Ario.sto as a free intelligent product 
of tilt) Ueiiaissance. That is to say, it is not so much an 
outcome of studies in {intiipiity as an exhibition of 
emancipated modern genius linsl Jiiul illuminated by Iho 
masterpieces of the past. It imlicates a se])aration from 
the Middle Ages, inasmuch as it is permanently natural. 
Its religion i.s joyous, sensuous, dramatic, terrible, but in 
each and all of its many-sided manifesUtioiis strictly 
human. Its ttaich on classi(*al mytliology is original, 
mrcly imitative or pedantic. The art of the KenaisHanco 
was an apocalypse of the Imauty of the world and man in 
unalfected spontaneity, without side though is for piety or 
erudition, inspired by pure delight in loveliness and 
harmony for their own sakos. 

to science Ja tlio fields of science and philosophy humanism wrought 

and gjiailar important changes. Pcti-arch began by waging rc- 
’ Icntlesswar against the logicians and materialists of his own 
day. With the advance made in Greek studies scholastic 
methods of thinking fell into contemptuous oblivion. The 
newly aroused curiosity for nature cneouragod men like 
Alberti, Da Vinci, ’roseancIH, and Da Porta to make prac- 
tical oxperinicnt.s, penetrate the working of physical forces, 
and invent .scientific instruments. Anatomy began to be 
btmlied, and the time wa.s not far distant when Titian 
should lend his pencil to the epoch-making treatise of 
Vesaliu.s. The Middle Ages had been satisfied with aKsurd 
and visionary notions about tlio world around them, while 
the )}ody of man was regarded with too much suspicion 
to be .studied. Now the right method of interrogating 
nature with patience and loving admiration was instituted. 
At the same time the texU of ancient authors supplied 
hints which led to discoveries so far-reaching in their 
results as those of Copernicus, Columbus, and Clalilco. In 
philosophy, |»vopeily .so-called, the humanistic scorn for 
mediieval dulnes.s and obaemrity swept away theological 
metaphysics as valuelc.s.s. But at first little beyond empty 
rhetoric and clumsy compilation was sulwitituted. The 
ethical treatises of the scholars are dofieieiit in substance, 
while Ficino’s attempt to revive Platonism beiray.s an 
uncritical conception of his master’.s drift. It was somo- 
thing, however, to have shaken off the shackles of ecclesi- 
astical authority ; and, even if a new authority, that of the 
ancients, was accepted in its stead, still progress was being 
made toward sounder methods of analysis. This is notice- 
able in Pomponazzo’s system of materialism, based on the 
interpretation of Aristotle, but revealing a virile spirit of 
disinterested and unprejudiced research. The thinkers of 
southern Italy, Telesio, Bruno, and Campanella^ at last 
oi)ened the two chief lines on which modern speculation 
has since moved. Telesio and Campanella may be termcnl 
the predecessors of Bacon. Bruno was the precursor of the 
idealistic schools. All three alike strove to disextgage their 
minds from classical as well as ecclesiastical authoril^i 


proving that the emancipation of the will had been accom- 
plished. It must bo added that their writings, like every 
other j)roduct of the Kcnaissance, except its purest poetry 
and art, exhibit a liybrid between mediteval and modem ten- 
dencies. Childish ineptitudes are mingled with intuitions 
of maturest wisdom, Und .seeds of futm*e thought germinate 
in the decaying refuse of past aysttjms. 

Humanism in its earliest stages was uncritical. Ittooritb 
absorbed the relics of antiquity with omnivorous appetite, cism; 
and with very imperfect sense of the distinction between 
worse and better work. Vet it led in proce.ss of time to 
criticism. ’Hie critiiiuc of literature began in the lecture 
room of i^)litian, in the printing-hoii.se of Aldus, and in the 
.school of Vitloriiio. The critique of Boinan law starte<l, 
under Politiari’s auspices, upon a more liberal course than 
that which had been followed by the powerful but narrow- 
.siglited glossators of Bologna. Finally, in the court of 
Njiples arose that ino.st formidable of all critical engines, 
the critique of established eccle.sia.stical traditions ami 
spurious historical d(>eunicnt.s. Valla by one vigorous 
effort destroyed tlie False Decretals and cxpo.scd the Dona 
lion of Constantine to ridicule, })aving tlie way for the 
polemic carried on against the dubious pretensions of the 
papal throne by scholars of the Keformation. A similar 
criticism, conducted Jess on lines of erudition than of 
jiersiflage and irony, ran.sackod the moral abu:ies of the 
chundi and ]>luyed around the very foundations of (fiiris* 
tiauity. This was tolerated with approval by men wlio 
repeated Leo X.’s witty epigram: “What profit has 
not tliat fable of Christ brought us ! ” The same critical 
and philosophic spirit working on the materials of hi.story 
j>roduced a new science, the honours of which belong to 
Machiavelli. lie .showed, on the one side, how the history 
of a people cm\ be written with a recognition of fixed prin- 
ciple.s, and at the same time witli an artistic feeling for 
personal and dramatic episodes. On the othci* side, ho 
addressed himself to the analysis of man considered a.s a 
f)oJitical being, to the anatomy of constitutions and the 
clas.sification of governments, to the study of motives undor- 
lying public action, the secrets of success and the causes of 
failure in the conduct of affairs. The unscrupulous rigour 
with w'hich be applied his scientific method, and the 
sinister deductions he thought himself justified in drawing 
from the results it yielded, excited terror and rejmLsion. 
Nevertheless, a department had been added to the intellec- 
tual empire of mankind, in which fellow- workers, like 
Guicciardini at Florence, and subsequently Sarpi at Venice, 
were not slow to follow the path traced by Machiavelli. 

The object of the foregoing pamgraphs lias been to to eduon- 
show in wliat way the positive, inquisitive, secular, exjdor- tion ; 
atory spirit of the Benaissance, whesk toned and controlled 
by humanism, penetrated the regions of literature, art, 
idiiloBophy, and science. It becomes at this iioint of much 
moment to consider how social manners in Italy wore 
modified by the same causes, since the type developed 
there was in large moasuro communicated together with 
the new culture to the rest of Europe. The first subject 
to be noticed under this heading is education. What has 
come to be called a classical education was the immediate 
product of the Italian Kenaissanco. The universities of 
Bologna, Padua, and Salerno had been famous through the 
Middle Ages for the study of law, physics, and medicine ; 
and during the 15tb and 16th centuries the two first still 
enjoyed celebrity in those faculties. But at this period no 
lecture-rooms were so crowded as those in which professdirs 
of antique literature and language read passages from the 
poets and orators, taught Greek, and cobitnenm upon the 
systems of philosc^hers. The medicev^ 
no defined place for the new leat^Rof 
Imd indeed no recognised niune. r 
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be fouoded under the title of rhetoric, from which men 
like Chryaoloras and Quarino, Filelfo and politiah, 
expounded orally to hundreda of eager students from every 
town of Italy and every nation in Europe their accumu- 
lated knowledge of anti(iuity. One mass of Greek and 
Roman emdition, including history and metaphysics, law 
and science, civic institutions and the art of war, rnytliology 
and magistracies, metrical systems and oratory, agiiculturc 
and astronomy, domestic manners and religious rites, 
grammar and philology, biography and numismatics, 
formed the miscellaneous subject matter of this so-styled 
rlietoric. Notes taken at these lectures supplied young 
scholars with hints for further exploration ; and a certain 
tradition of treating antique authors for the display of 
general learning, as well as for the elucidation of their 
texts, carao into vogue, which has determined the method 
of scholarship for the last three centuries in Europe. The 
lack of [niuted books in the first [loriod of the Revival, and 
the comj)arative rarity of Greek erudition among students, 
combined with the intense enthusiasm aroused for the new 
gospel of the classics, gave special value to the personal 
teaching of these professors. They journeyed from c?ity to 
city, attrfi 0 .ted by jiromises of higher pay, and allunMl by 
ever-growing laurels of i)opular fame. Each large town 
established its public study, academy, or university, similar 
institutions under vaiydng designations, for the exposition 
of the lithnv kumaniores. The humanists, or professors of 
that branch of knowledge, became a class of the highest 
dignity. Tliey were found in the <'.hanceries of the 
re[.uil)luis, in the papal curli, in the council chambers of 
[jrinecs, at the headciuarti;rs of coudottieri, wherever 
l>usiiiess liad to be transacted, speeches to be mad(5, and 
the work t»f secretaries to bo performed. Furthermore, 
they ujidortook the charge of private education, opouing 
schools whuth displaced the mediuival system of instruction, 
and taking engagements as tutors in the families of 
despots, noblemen, and wealthy merchants, llie academy 
established by Vittorino da Ecltre at Mantua under the 
protection of Qian Francesco Gonzaga for the training of 
pupils of both sexes, might bo chosen the type of this 
lUilian method. His scholars, who were lodged in appro- 
priate buildings, met daily to hear the master read and 
comment on the classics. They learned portions of the 
best authors by heart, exercised thcm’selvos in translation 
from one language to another, and practised composition 
in prose and verse. It w’as Vittorino’s care to see that, 
rr while their memories were duly stored with words and 
facta, their judgment should bo forine<l by critical analysis, 
attention to style, and comparison of the authors of a 
decadent age with those who wore acknowledged classics. 
During the hours of recreation suitable physical exerciser, 
as Tencing, riding, ^.nd gymnastics, were conducted luider 
qualified trainers. From this sketch it will bo seen how 
closely the educational system which came into England 
during the reigns of the Tudors, and winch has prevailed 
until the present time, was modelled upon the Italian 
typo. English youths who spend their time at Eton 
between athletic sports and I^atin verses, and who take 
an Ireland with a first class in “ Greats at Oxford, are 
pursuing the same course of physical and mental discipline 
as the princes of Gonzaga or Montefeltro in the 15th 
century. 

to social The humanists effected a deeply penetrating change 

mannaTs. in social manners. Through their influence as tutors, 
professor^ qrators, and courtiers, society was permeated 
by a fresh ideal of culture. To bo a gentleooian in Italy 
mesmt t^poeh to be a mim^ with the 

iTidimeuis’ ^ in diction^ 
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archaeology, taking for his models of conduct the great 
men of antiquity rather tlian the saints of the church. 

He was also expected to prove himself an adept in 
phy.si(!al exercises and in the courteous observances which 
survived from chivalry. The type is set before us by 
Castiglione in tiiat l>o(»k upon the courtier which went 
the round of Europe in the Kith century. It Is further 
emphasized in a famous passage of tlie Orlando Innamorato 
where Tioiardo compares the Italian ideal of an accom- 
plished gentleman with the coarser typo admired by 
nations of the nortl). To this point the awakened 
intelligence of the Renaissance, instructed V)y Iminanisni, 
polished by the fine arts, cxjianding in genial conditions 
of ditfiised wealth, had brought the Italians at a period 
when tlie. rest of Enroj)e was I'omparativcly bar)>arous. 

This picture has undoubtedly a darki.r side. Unman- Tho moral 
ism, in its revolt against the Middle Ages, was, as we tlcfocta of 
have seen alrea<ly, in lindane, pngan, irreligious, |>ositive. 

'Phe Renaissance mn, after all, be r(‘garded only veuaiH- 
period of transition, in which much of the good of the 
past w'as sacriliced while some of the evil was retaincil, and 
neithcp tlie bad nor the good of the future was brouglit 
clearly into fact. Beneath the surface of brilliant social 
culture lurked gross appidites and savage passioii.«», 
unrestrained by medifeval piety, untutored by modern 
experience. Italian society exhibited an almost unex- 
ampled s])CctacIeof literary, aVtistic, and courtly refinement 
crossed by brnlalitie.s of lust, treasons, poisonings, assas- 
sinations, violence. A succession of w'orldly ismtiffs 
brought tlie church into flagrant discord with the principles 
of Christianity. Steeped in pagan learning, emulous of 
imitating the manners of the ancients, usc^d to think and 
feel in harmony with Ovid and Theocritus, ami at the 
same lime rendered cynical by the corruption of pa}>al 
Rome, the cdiioatod chisses lost their gmsp u[k>u morality. 

Political honesty ceiiscd almost to liave a name in Italy. 

The Christian virtues wt.Tc scorned by the foremost actors 
and the aV>lest thinkers of the time, wiiilo the antique 
virtues were themes for rhetoric rather than moving- 
springs of conduct. Tills is a]>pjvrent to all students of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, the profoundest analysts of 
their age, the bitterest satirists of its vices, but theiiiselve^s - 
infected with its incapacity for moral goodness. Not 
only w^ere the Italians vitiated ; but they had also become 
impotent for action and reslstuncu. At the height of the 
Renaissance the five great [lowers in the peninsula formed 
a confederation of independent but mutually attractive 
and repellent states. Equilibrium w'OvS maintained by 
diplomacy, in which the humanists played a foremost part, 
coasting a netw'ork of intrigue over the nation which 
helped in no small measure U> stimulate intcdligenco and 
create a common medium of culture, but wliicli accustomed 
statesmen to believe that everything couhl be achieveil by 
wire-pulling. Wars were conducted on a showy system 
by means of mercenaries, who played a sifo game in the 
field and develojied a system of blcHidless cainiiaigns. 
Meanwhile the people grew uj) unused to arms. When 
Italy between the years 1494 and iri.'iO became the battle- 
field of French, German, and Spanish forces, it w^aa seen 
to what a point of hei[>lessness the [xilitical, moral, and 
social conditions of the Renaissance had brought the 
nation. 

It was needful to study at some length the main pheno- Biffusioii 
inona of the Renaissance in Italy, because the history of of the 
that phase of evolution in the other 'Western races turns 
almost entirely upon points in which they either adhered * 
to or diverged from the tyi>e established there. Speaking luiy 
broadly, whaV Franci^ Germany, Spain, and England through, 
aaeimilated from Italy at this epoch was in the first place 
the new teiUiamgt^M tt woe then ealled. This implied the ^ 
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new conception of human life, the new interest in the 
material universe, the new metliod of education, and the 
new manners, which we have seen to be iriseiiarable from 
Italian hiinianisin. Under these forms of intellectual 
enlighUmincnt and polite culture the, renascence of the 
human spirit had «a]>i)eared in Italy, where it was more 
than elsewhere c.onnccbMl with the study of classical 
antiquity. Jhit that audacious exi)lora.tory energy which 
formed the motive force of tlio lienaissance jus distinguished 
from the Kevival of Learning twk, as we shall see, very 
different directions in the several imtions who now wore 
sending the flower of their youtli to study at the fecit of 
Italian rhetoricians. 

The Jleuaiasanee nin its course in Italy with strange 
indiffereuce to eoiisccpUMices. The five great po>Ners, lield 
in equilibrium by ijoreiizo de^ Medici, dreamed that the 
peninsula could l»e maintained in stfffu f/uo Ivy diplomacy. 
The church saw no danger in encouraging a pseudo 
])agan ideal of life, violating its own i»riii<!iple of existence 
by assuming the jioliey of an aggrandizing secular state, 
and outraging (Christendom openly hy its acts ancl 
utterances. Society at large was liardly Jiware that an 
intellectual forego of stupondinjs magnitude and incalculable 
explosive power laid ]>eeii created by the new learning. 
Why sJiould m)t establislicd institutions ]«rocced upon the 
customary aiuf convenient methods of routine, while the 
delights of existence Averc augmented, manners polished, 
arts develo])cd, and a golden age of ei)icui-eaii ease made 
^docent by a states religion which no one cared to break 
with because no one was left to regard it seriously? This 
was the attitude of the Italians when the lienaissance, 
which they lia<l initiated as a thing of beauty, began to 
operate as a thing of power beyond the Alps, 
ilevival Germany was already ].>rovided with universities, seA^m 
of Learn- of which had been founded between 1.‘148 and 1409. 

these lauints of li'arnirig the now studies took root 
eruianj. 1410, chiefly through the inlluence of tra- 

velling professors, Peter Luihjr and Samuel Karoch. 
German scholars inatle their Avay to Lombard and Tuscan 
lecture-rooms, bringing back the methods of the liumanists. 
Greek, Latin, and llebreAv erudition soon found itself at 
liome on Teutonic soil. Like Italian men of lettens, 
these pioneers of luimanism gave a classic turn to their 
patronyiiiics ; unfamiliar names, Ootiis Itubeanus and 
Pierius (inccus, (Japnion and Lupambulus Ganyrnedcs, 
(Ecolampadius and Melauohthori, resounded on the Ilhine. 
A few of the German princes, among Avliom Maximilian, 
the prince cardinal Albert of Mainz, Frederick the Wise 
of Saxony, and Plxaliard of Wiirtemberg de.serve mention, 
exorcised a not insignificant inHuence on Jelters b}" the 
foundation of mcav universities and the i»atronagc of 
learned men. '.rim cities of Straslmrg, Nuremberg, Augs- 
burg, Basel, became centres of learned coteries, Avhich 
gathered round scholars like Wimphcling, Brant, Peutinger, 
Schedel, and Pirckheimer, artists like iliirer and Holbein, 
printers of the eminence of Froben. Academies in 
imitation of Italian institutions came into existence, the 
two most conspicuous, named after the Ilhine and Danube, 
holding their hcad(piartcrs respectively at Heidelberg and 
Vituiua. (browned pofits, of whom the most eminent was 
Conrad (.Jeltes Protucius (Pickel !), emulated the fame of 
Politian and Pontano. Yet, though the Renaissance was 
thus widely communicated to the centres of German 
intelligence, it disj»layed a different character from that 
W’hich it assumed in Italy. Gothic art, which was indi- 
genous in Germany, yielded but little to sfjuthern influ- 
encea. Such work as that of Dilrcr, A'ischer, Cranach, 
Schongauer, Holbein, consummate as it was in technical 
excellence, did not assume Italian forms of leveling did 
not display the paganism of the Latin races. The modi- 
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j fleation of Gothic architecture by pseudo-Roman elements 
of style was incom]dete. What Germany afterwards took 
of the Palladian manner was destined to reach it on a 
circuitous routis from Franco. In like manner the new 
learning failed to penetrate all classes of society with the 
rapidity of its expansion in Italy, nor Avas the new ideal 
of life and custoni.s so easily substituted for tlic medimval. 

The- German aristocracy, as ACneas Sylvius had noticed, 
remained for the most part barbarous, addicted to 
gi-oss plea.surcs, contemptuous of culture. The German 
dialects Avere too rough to receive that artistic elabora- 
tion under antiijne influences which liad been so facile 
ill Tuscany, 'flie doctors of the universities were too 
Avedded to their antiquated manuals and methods, too 
satisfied with dulness^ too jiroud of titles and diplomas, 
too anxious to preserve ecclesiuslical discipline and to 
repress mental activity, for a genial spirit of human- 
ism to spread freely. Not in (.'ologne or Tiibingeii 
but in Padua and Florenee did the German pioneers of 
the Honaissance acquire tlieir sense of liberal studie.s. 

And Avlieri they returned home they found themselves 
encum bored with stupidities, jealousies, and ranconrs. 

Moreover, the temper of these more enlightened men 
Avas itself opposed to Italian indifference and immor- 
ality; it was pugnaeh)us and poli'inical, eager to beat 
doAvn the arrogance of monks and theologians ijither 
than to pur.suc an ideal of a^sthctical self culture. To a 
student of the origins of German humanisTu it is clear 
that something very diffment from the lienaissance of 
liorenzo de’ Mv.diei and Li^o X. Avas in pre[)aratu)n from 
the first ii]>on 'Pen tonic soil. Far less plastic and fornv 
loving than the Italian, the German intelligence was 
more penetrative, carnoat, disputative, occupied with sub- 
stantial problems. Starting Avitli theological criticism, 
proceeding, to tlie stage of solid studies in the three 
learned languages, German Immanism occupied the atten- 
tion of a Avidely scattered sect of erudite scholai's ; but it 
did not arouse the interest of the whole nation until it avjis 
forced into a violently militant attitude by lMofTcrkorn'.s 
attack on Jleuchlin. That attempt to extinguisli honest 
thought prepared the Reformation ; and humanism after 
151S Avas absorbed in politico- religious Avar fare. 

The [)oint of contact l)etAveen humanism and the Refoi*ma- Relation of 
lion in Germany lias to be insisted on ; for it is just here liuiuanism 
that the relation of the Reformation to the Renaissance in 
general makes itself apparent. As the Renaissance liad Kl'foima- 
ita precursory movements in the inedimval period, so the tion. 
German llofonnation Avas preceded by Wickliffe and Ilusa, 
by the discontents of the Great Schism, and by the 
councils of Constance and Ba.sel. These two main streams 
of modern prt)gress had been proceeding u[»on different 
tracks to diverse issues, but they touched in the studies 
stimulated by the Revival, and they had a common origin 
in the struggle of the spirit after self-emancipation. 

Johann Reuchlin, who entered the lecture-room of Argyro- 
poulos at Romo in 1482, Erasmus of llottenlam, who 
once dwelt at Venice as the house guest of the Aldi, ajiplied 
their critical knowledge of Hebrew and of Greek to the 
elucidation and diffusion of the Bible. I'o tlio Germans, 
as to all nations of that epoch, the Bible came as a new 
book, because they now read it for the first time with 
eyes ojKjned by humanism. The touch of the new spirit 
which liad evolved literature, art, and culture in Italy 
sufficed in Germany to recreate Christianity. This new 
spirit in Italy emancipated human intelligence by the 
classics ; in Germany it emancipated the human eooscience 
by the Bible. The indignation excited by Leo 
of indulgences, the moral rage stirred in No^bem bei^ 
by papal idximinatipns in Romei were: Eternal caxim y 
wbh^ precipitated the 
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Latin Christianity. The Reformation, inspired by the 
same energy of resuscitated life as the Renaissanco, 
assisted by the same engines of the printing-press and 
paper, using the same a[)paratus of scholarship, criticism, 
literary skill, being in truth another manifestation of the 
same world* mo voineut under a diverse form, now posed 
itself as an irreconcilable antagonist to Renaissanco Italy. 
It would be difficult to draw any comparison between 
German and Italian humanists to the disjaragcmeiit of 
tlie former. Rouchlin was no less learned than Pico ; 
Melauchthtm no less hiunane than Ficino ; Krasmus no less 
witty, and far more trenchant, than Petrarch ; Ulrich 
von IIutLcn no less liumoroua than Folengo ; Paracelsus 
no hiss fantastical ly learned tlian Cardano. Rut the 
cause in which German intellect and will were enlisted 
was so different that it is diffi»;ult not to make a formal 
.se[)aration between that moveinejil which evolved culture 
in Italy and that which restored religion in Germany, 
establishing the freedom of intelligemre in the one sphere 
and the freedom of tlie. conscience in the other. The truth 
is that the Reformation was the Toutoni(i Renaissance. 
It was the cniaiicipalion of the reason on a lino neglected 
by the Italians, more importiint indeed in its ixditical 
consequences, more weighty in its bearing on rationalistic 
develo[uncnls tlian the Italian Renaissance, but none the 
less an outcome of the same ground-influences. Wc have 
already in this century readied a point at whicdi, in spite 
t)f stiil)born Pn^tostant dogmatism and bitter Cath(dic 
reaction, we can jjeiveive how the ultimate affranchisement 
of man will b(3 the w’ork of botli. 

Tho The ( Jerinau Reformation was incapable of propagating 

Ciitljolu itself in Italy, chioily for tlie reason that the intelloctuai 
which it rc|)ivscnlcd and employed had already 
‘ ^ found specific outlet in that country. It was not iu tho 
nature of the Italians, .scc[>tical and paganize<l ]>y the 
Revival, to bo keenly interested al)Out questions which 
seemed to revive Ilia seliolastic disputes of tho Middle 
Ages. It was not in their external conditions, suffering as 
they wore from invasions, enthral led by despots, to use the 
Reforinati<»n as a lever for political revoluLion. Yet when 
a tumultuary army of so-called Lutherans sacked Rome in 
1527 no sober thinker doubted that a new agent had 
api)eared iu Europe wdiicli would alter the destinies of tho 
])eninsula. The Renaissance was virtually dosed, so far 
as it concerned Italy, when Clement Ylt. and Charles V. 
struck their compact at Bologna in 1530. This compact 
proclaimed tho principle of monarchical absolutism, sup- 
ported by papal authority, itself monarchically absolute, 
which influenced Europe until the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tiou. A reaction immediately set in both against the 
Renaissanco and the Reformation. Tho council of Trent, 
oi>cned in 1.545 and closed in 1.56.3, decreed a formal pur- 
•i^ation of tlie church, affirmed tho fundamental doctrines 
)f GathoJicism, strengthened the papal supremacy, and 
inaugurated that movement of resistance which is known 
as the Counter-Reformation, Tho complex onward effort 
of the modern nations, expressing itself in Italy as Renais- 
sance, in Germany os Reformation, had aniused the forces 
of conservatism, Tho four main instruments of tho reac- 
tion were tlie papacy, which had done so much by its sym- 
pathy with the revival to promote the humanistic spirit it 
now dreaded, the strength of Spain, and two Spanish 
institutions planted on Roman soil — the Impiisition and tho 
Order of Jesus, The principle conttmded for and estab- 
lished by this reaction was absolutism as opposed to 
freedom — monarchical absolutism, papal absolutism, tlio 
^ppr^on of energies liberated by the Renaissance and 
i^fprtidition. The partiab trium of this principle was 
CK^ire, inastpuch M the inajorlty of established poyrers in 


opinions afloat in lilurope. Renaissanco and Reformation 
were, moreover, already at strife. Both too were spiritual 
and clastic tendencies toward progress, ideals rather than 
solid organisms. 

The [)art played l>y Spain in this period of history was Spain In 
deterniined in large measure by external circumstance. 

The Spaniards liecanic one nation by the con(iuest of 
Granada .ant! the union of the erowms of Gnstile and arts and 
Aragon. Ilie war of national aggrandizement, being in letters, 
its nature a crusaile, inllanied tho religious enthusiasm of 
the people. It was followed by the expulsion of Jews and 
Mi>ors, and by tlie establishment of the Inquisition on a 
solid basis, with j^owers formidable to the freedom of all 
Spaniards from tlie peasant to tlie throne. Tlicse facts 
explain the dixasive action of the Spanish nation on tho 
side of Catholic conservatism, ami help ns to undm’stand 
why their brilliant achievements in tlie iichl of culturo 
during the IGth century were sj>eedily followed by stag- 
nation. It will be well, in dealing with the Renaissanco 
in Siiain, to touch first upon the arts and liLeratuve, and 
tlien to consider those qualities of character in action 
whereby the nation most distinguished itself from thii rest 
of Eufbpo. Architecture iu Spain, emerging from tho 
Gothic stage, develo]>cd an Early Renaissance stylo of 
bewildering richness by ado[>ting elements of Arabic and 
Moorish decoration. Scul[>tiire exhibited realistic vigour 
of indubitably native stamp; and the minor jdastic crafts 
were cultivated with sucjcess on lines of striking originality. 
Painting grew from a homely stock, until tlie work of 
Velaziiuc/. showeil that S[)anish masters in this branch were 
fully abreast of their Itilian compeers and conic m[»orarics. 

To dwell here upon the I talianizing versifiers, moralists, and 
[Kistoral romancers who attempted to refine the vcrtuumlar 
of the Uomnnaro >vould bo su[)ertluous. Tliey are mainly 
noticeable as proving that certain coteries in Spain W'ero 
willing to accept the Italian Keiiaissanc,e. But tho real 
force of the people was not in this courtly literary stylo. 

It exi»resscd itself at last in tho monumental work of Don 
Qau'oti'^ which places ( 'ervantes beside Rabelais, Ariosto, 
and fc>hakespeare as ono of the four supreme exponents of 
tho Renaissance. Tho affectations of dei’adent chivalry 
disappeared licforc its humour; the lineaments of a noble 
nation, animated by the youth of im.Hlorn Europe emerging 
from the Middle Ages, were portraycil in its enduring pic- 
tures of human experience. 3’Jie Spanish drama, mean- 
while, untrammidled by tlioso false canons of pseudo- 
classic taste which fettered tho theatic in Italy and 
aftcivvards in France, rose to .an eniinence. in the hands of 
Lope do VT^ga and Calderon whicli only the Englisli, and 
the English only in the ma.sterpieccs of three or four play- 
wrights, can rival. Camoens, in the Lmiad^ if we may 
here group Fortugal wdth ISpain, was the first modern poet 
b) compose an epic on a jmrely modern theme, vying wdtli 
Virgil, but not bimding to pedantic rules, and breathing 
tho spirit of the age of heroic luh entures and almost fabu- 
lous discoveries into his meloilious numbers. What has 
chiefly to be noted regarding tho achievumeuts of tho 
Spanish race in arts and letters at this cjioch is their 
potent national originality. The i-ovival of learning pro- 
duced in Spain no slavivsh imitation as it did in Italy, no 
formal humanism, and, it may be added, very little of 
fruitful scholarship. The Renaissanco here, aa in England, 
displayed essential qualities of intellectual freedom, delight 
in life, exultation over rediscovered earth and nmn. The 
note of Renaissanco work in Germany w’as still Gothic. 

This wc feel in the penetrative earnestness of T)iii*er, in the 
homeliness of Hans Sachs, in tho grotesipio humour 
of Eulenspiegel and the the sombre pregnancy 

of the Faust legend, the almost stolid mastery of Holbein. 

It lay not in the German genius to 6sca|)0 from the pre* 
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occupations and the limitations of the Middle Ages, for this 
reason mainly that what wo call modia^val was to a very 
large extent Teutonic. But on the »Si)anish peninsula, in 
the masterpieces of VeJazrjuez, Cervantes, Camoens, 
Oalderon, wo emerge into an atinosphero of art, definitely 
national, distinctly modern, whore solid natural forms 
stand before us realistically modelled, with light and 
shadow' on their rounded outlines, and where the airiiMst 
creatures of the fancy take shape and w^eavo a dance of 
rhythmic, light, incoinparablo intricacy. The Spanish 
Bcnaissance would in itself suffice, if other witnesses were 
wanting, to prove jiow inaccurate is the theory that limits 
this movement to the revival of learning. Touched by 
Italian influences, enriched and fortified by the new 
learning, Spanish genius walked firmly forward on its own 
path. It w^as only crushed by forces generated in the 
nation that produced it, by the Inipiisition and by despotic 
Catholic absolutism. 

Explora- In the history of the Rcnais.sance, Spain and IV^rtiigal 
tiou of represent the ex|»loiation of the ocean and the colonization 
ocean other hemisphere. The voyages of Columbus and 

Vespucci to America, the rounding of the Cape by Diaz and 
the discovery of the sea road to India by Vasco da Cama, 
Cortes’s conquest of Mexico and Pizarro’s conquest of Peru, 
marked a new era for the human race and inaugurated the 
modern age more decisively Ilian any other series of events 
has <lone. It has recently been maintained that modern 
European history is chiefly an affair of competition between 
confederated stales for the t)osscssion of lands revealed by 
.Columbus and Da Cama. Without challenging or adopt- 
ing this speculation, it may be safely affirmed that nothing 
so pregnant of results has hai)|.>ened as tin's exploration of 
the gh’be. '.Po say that it displaced the centre of gravity 
in politics and commerce, sulistituting tlio oce-an for the 
Moditorraneau, dethroning Italy from her seat of central 
importance in traffic, depressing the (^astern and elevating 
the we.stern powers of Euro})e, opening a path for Anglo- 
Saxon expansiveness, forcing pliilosophcra and statesmen to 
regard the Occidental nations as a single group in counter- 
poise to other groups of nations, the European community 
as one unit correlated to other units of humanity upon 
this planet, is truth enough to vindicate tlie vast signi- 
ficance of those di.scovcries. The Henaissance, far from 
being the re birth of antiquity witli its civilization confined 
to the Mcditerraiicanj with its Hercules’ Pillars beyond 
which lay (Jinimorian darkne.s.s, w'as thus effectively the 
entrance upon a quite incalculably wdder stage of life, in 
which mankind at large has since enacted one great drama. 
Dogmatic While Si)aTu.sh navies wore exploring the ocean, and 
Catlioli- Spanish paladinr \vcro overturning empires, Charles V. 
headed the reaction of Catholicism against reform. 
Stronger as king of Spain than as emperor, for the empire 
was little but a name, he lent the weight of liis authority 
to that S 3 ’stcm of coercion and repression which enslaved 
Italy, desolated Germany with war, and drowned the I.. 0 W 
Countries in blood, Philip 11., with full approval of the 
Spanish nation, pursued the same policy in an even 
stricter spirit. He was powerfully assisted l)y two institu- 
tions, in which the national character of Spain expressed 
itself, the Inquisition and the Society of Jesus. Of the former 
it is not needful to speak here. But we have to observe 
that the last great phenomenon of the Spanish Henaissance 
was Ignatius Loyola, who organized the militia by means 
of which the church worked her Counter-Reformation. 
His motto, Periyide ac expressed that recognition 

of absolutism which papacy and monarchy demanded for 
their consolidation. 

The logical order of an essay which attempts to show 
how Renaissance was cx>rrelated to Reformation and 
Coonter-Rcformation bos necessitated the treatment of 


Italy, Germany, and Spain in succession ; for these three France in 
nations were the three main agents in the triple process to 
be analysed. It was due to their specific qualities, and to 
the diverse circumstances of their external development, 
that the re-birth of Europe took this form of duplex action 
on tlie lines of intellectual and moral progress, followed by 
reaction against mental freedom. We have now to speak 
of France, which earliest absorbed the influence of the 
Italian revival, and of England, which received it latest. 

The Renaissance may bo said to have begun in France 
with Charles VIIl.’s expedition to Naples, and to have con- 
tinued until the extinction of the house of Valois. Louis 
XI [. and Francis I. spent a considerable portion of their 
reigns in the attempt to secure possession of the Italian 
provinces they claimed. Henry ll.’s queen was Catherine 
of the Mediccan family ; and her children, Charles ] X. and 
Henry 111., were Ttalianated Frenchmen. Thus the con- 
nexion between France and Italy during the period H94- 
1589 was continuous. 'J’he French passed to and fro 
across the Alps on military and peiiceful expeditions. 

Italians came to Franco as courtiers, ambassadors, men of 
business, captains, and artists. Freiicli society assumed 
a strong Italian colouring, nor were tlie manners of the 
court very different from those of an Italian cit}', except 
that externally they remained ruder and less polished. 

The relation between the crown and its great feudatories, 
the military bias of the aristocrac}", and the marked 
distinction between classes W'hich survived from the Middle 
Ages, rendered I^Vance in many vital points unlike Italy. 

Yet the annals of that age, and the aneciloles retailed by 
BrantOme, prove that the royalty and nobility of France 
had been largely Italianized. 

It is said that Louis XII. brought Fra Giocoudo of French 
Verona back with him to France, and founded a school of ftroliitin; 
architects. But we need not have recourse to this legend 
for the explanation of sueli Italian influences as were already 
noticeable in the Renaissance buildings on the Loire. 

Without determining the French stylo, Italian iniercourse 
helped to stimulate its formation and development. 1'here 
arc students of the 15th century in France wJio resent 
this intrusion of the Italian Renaissance. But tlioy forget 
that Franco was bound by inexorable laws of Immaii 
evolution to obey the impulse which communicated itself to 
every form of art in Europe. In the school of F ontainebleau, 
under the patronage of Francis I., that Italian influence 
made itself distinctly^ felt ; yet a true French manner had 
been already formed, which, when it was 8ubsc(]uently 
applied at Paris, preserved a marked national quality. 

The characteristic of the style developed by Bullant, De 
rOrme, and Lescot, in the ro^^al or princely palaces of 
Chononceaux, Chambord, Anet, l?Icon,e:?, Fontainebleau, 
the Louvre, and elsewhere, is a blending of capricious 
fancy and inventive richness of decoration with purity of 
outline and a large sense of the beauty of extended masses. 
Beginning with tlio older castles of Tourainc, and passing 
onward to the Tuilories, wo trace the passage from the 
mediieval fortress to the modern pleasure house, and note 
how architecture obeyed the special demands of that new 
phenomenon of Renaissance civilization, the court. In the 
general distribution of parts these monumental buildingf 
express the peculiar conditions which French society 
assumed under the influence of Francis I. and Diane de 
Poitiers. In details of execution and harmonic combina- 
tions they illustrate the precision, logic, lucidity, and 
cheerful spiiit of the national genius. Here, as in 
Lombardy, a feeling for serene beauty derived from study 
of the antique has not interrupted the evolution of Ik style 
indigenous to IVance and cnunently chancteristto^^ 

French temperament 
Daring llie reign of Fi^cis L 
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Frencli of eminence visited Franco. Among these Del Rosso, 
pAiuting Primaticcio, Del Sarto, and Da Vinci are.the most famous, 
ficulptura example was not productive of a really great 

^ school of French painting. It was loft for the Poussins 
and Claude Lorraine in the next century, acting* under 
mingled Italian and Flemish influences, to embody the 
still active spirit of the classical revival. The.s 0 three 
masters were the contemporaries of Corneille, and do not 
belong to the Renaissance period. Sculpture, on the 
contrary, in which art, as in architecture, the mediaeval 
French had been surpassed by no other people of Europe, 
was practised with originality and power in the reigns of 
Henry 11, and Francis L Ponzio and Cellini, who quitted 
Italy for France, found thcnisclves outrivalled in their own 
sphere by tfeau Goujon, Ctiusin, and Pilon. The decorative 
sculpture of this epoch, whether combined with architec- 
ture or isolated iu monumental statuary, ranks for grace 
and suavity with the best of Siin.sovino's. At the same 
time it is unmistakably inspired by a sense of beauty dif- 
ferent from the Italian,- -more piquant and pointed, less 
languorous, more mannered perhaps, but with less of 
empty rhythmical etlcct. All this while, the minor arts 
of enamelling, miniature, glass-painting, goldsmith’s work, 
jcw'ellery, engmving, tapestry, wood-carving, pottery, etc., 
were cultivated with a spontaneity and freedom which 
proved that j<"rance, in tbe middle point between Flanders 
and Italy, was able to use both influences without a 
.sac ri lice of native t.uste. It may indeed be said in general 
that what is true of Franco is likewise time of all countries 
which felt llio artistic impulses of the Renaissance. 
Whether wo regard 8pain, tlie Netherlands, or Germany at 
this ei)ocli, we find a national impress stamped upon the 
products of the plastic and the decorative arts, notwitli- 
standing the j>rcvalcncc of certain forms derived from the 
antique and Italy. It was only at a later period that the 
formalism of pseudo-classic pedantry reduced natural and 
naiiimal originality to a dead unanimity. 

Fi-ench French litemturo was <piiek to respond to Henaissanco 
literature. [)e Coiuines, the liist-orian of Charles VIlL’s 

expedition to Naples, dilfors from the earlier French 
ehronicdcra in his way of regarding the world of men and 
affairs. He has the perspicuity and analytical penetration 
of a Venetian amba.ssador. Villon, his contemporary, may 
rather be lunked, so far as artistic form and use of 
knowledge are concerned, with poets of the Middle Ages, 
and in particular with the Qoliardi. Rut ho is essentially 
modern in the vividness of his self-portraiture, and in 
what we are wrnnt to call realism. Roth De Coniines and 
Villon, indicate the entrance of a new quality into litera 
turc. The Rhetoriqueurs, while protracting raediieval 
traditions by their use of allegory and complicated metrical 
systems, souglit to improve the French language by 
introducing Latiiiisms. Thus the Revival of Learning 
began to affect the vernacular in the lost years of the 1 bth 
century. Marot and his scliool reacted against this 
pedantry. The Renaissance displayed itself in their effort 
to purify the form and diction of poetry. Rut the decisive 
revolution was effected by Ronsard and his comrades of 
the Pleiade. It was their professed object to raise I’Vench 
to a level with the classics, and to acclimatize Italian 
»])ecies of verso. The humanistic movement led these 
learned writers to engraft the graces of the antique upon 
their native literature, and to refine it by emulating the 
lucidity of Petrarch. The result of their endeavour was 
immediately apparent in the now force added to French 
rhythm, the new i>omp, richness, colouring, and polish con- 
flared upon poetic diction. Ftench style gradually attained 
to fl»ty, the^ alew he recognueed os 

thie line in D and 
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modern as Voltaire’s. Meanwhile the drama was emerging 
from ilio mediaeval mysteries; and the classical type, made 
I popular by Garnier’s genius, was elaborated, as in Italy, 

! upon the model of vSeneca and the ennons of the three unities. 

I The tradition thus formed was continued and fortified by the 
I illustrious playwrights of the 17th century. Ti-anslatioii 
I from Greek and i^atin into French progressed rapidly at 
I the commencement of thi.s period. It was a marked 
j characteristic of the lienfii.s.sance iu Franco to appropriate 
the spoils of Greece and Home for llie profit of the mother 
tongue. Amyot/s Pluhtrch and his DafthnuH and C/doe 
rank among the most exquisite exsiinplos of beautiful 
French prase. Prose had now the clmriu of simplicity 
combined with grace. To nientiou Rrantome is to 
mention the most cntertniniiig of gossi^ts. I'o speak of 
Montaigne is to speak of the best as well as the first 
of essayLsts. In all the literary work which has been 
mentioned,- the originality and freshness of tlie French 
genius are no less const)i(.*uous than its saturation with the 
new learning and with Italian studies. Ihit the greatest 
name of the epoch, the name which is synonymous with the 
Hcnais.^nce in France, has yet to In; uttered. That, of 
course, is Rabelais. His ineornmensurable and indc.scrib- 
ablc nuisterj)ieco of mingled humour, wisdom, satire, erudi- 
tion, indecency, profundity, levity, imagination, realism, 
reflects the whole age in its mirror of liyper-Aristophaiiic 
farce. What Ario.sto is for Italy, Cervantes for Spain, 
Erasmus for Holland, Luther for Germany, Shakesjjeare for 
Englatid, that is Rabelais for France. The Renaissance 
cannot be com[.>rehended in its true character without 
familiarity with these six re[»resontatives of its manifold 
and many sided inspiration. 

The French Renaissance, so rich on the side of arts and French 
letters, was hardly less rich on the side of classical studies, scholar- 
The revival of leaming has a noble inuster-rtdl of names 
in France : Turnebe, the patriarch of HcllenLstu! studies ; 
the liltiennes of Paris, equalling in numbers, industry, autltion in 
learning their Venetian rivals ; the two Scaligcrs ; iinpas- Fnaice. 
sioned Dolet ; eloquent Miirct ; learned Cnjas ; terrible 
Calvin ; Ramus, the intrei»id antagonist of Aristotle ; Do 
I Thou and De Bt;ze ; ponderous Casaubon ; brilliant 
young Sauinaise. The distinguishing cJiaracteri.stics of 
French humanism are vivid inlolligence, criticjil audacity 
and polemical acumen, pcrstiicuity of exposition, learning 
directed in its applications by logical .sense rather than by 
arti.stic ideals of taste. Some of the namo.s just mentioned 
remind us that in France, us in Germany and Holland, 
the Reformation was closely rotmccted with the revival of 
learning. Humanism has never been in the narrow sense 
of that term Protestant; still less has it been strictly 
Catholic. In Italy it fostered a tcinpcr of mind decidedly 
averse to theological speculation and religious earnest nc.ss. 

In llollaud and Germany, with Erasmus, Ilcuchlin, and 
Mclanchthon, it developed types of cliaractei-, urbane, 
relioctivo, pointotlly or gently critical, which, left to 
themselves, wwld not have plunged the north of Europe 
into the whirlpool of belligerent reform. Yet none the 
less was the new learning, through tlic open sjjirit of 
inquiry it nourished, its vindioati(>n of the private reason, 
its enthusiasm for rctiublican antiejuity, and its proud 
assertion of the rights of human independence, linked by 
a strong and subtle chain to that turbid revolt of the 
individual coiiswuousness against spiritual despotism draped 
iu fallacies and throned U]>on abuses. To this rebellion 
wo give the name of Reformation. But, wliile the 
necessities of antagonism to papal Rome made it assume 
at first the form of narrow and sectarian opposition, it 
marked in fact a vital struggle of the intellect towards 
truth and freedom, involving future r^ults of scepticism 
aud rattoQfdbtip attd^ w^h its earlier champions 
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would have shrunlc. It marked, moreover, in tlie con- 
dition ot armed resistance against established authority 
which was forced upon it by the Counter-Reformation, 
a firm resolve to assert [Kditical liberty, leading in the 
course of time to a revolution with wluch the rebellious 
spirit of the Revival was syrnpiitlietie. This being the rela- 
tion of humanism in general to reform, French learning in 
particular displayed such innovating boldness as threw 
many of its most cons[»icuous professors into the camp at 
war with Rome. ( 'alvin, a French student of I*icar<l origin, 
created the type of rrotestaiitism to which the majority of 
French iliiguenots udliered. This too was a moment at 
which pljilosophical seclusion was hardly possible. In a 
nation so tumultuously agitated one side or the other liad 
to be adopted. Those of the French humanists who ‘lid 
not proclaim Huguenot opinions, found tlieinselve.s obliged 
with Muretuft to lend their talents to the Counter-lleforma- 
tion, or to sulltw persecution for heterodoxy, like .Dolet. 
Tho church, terrified and infuriated by the ]»rogre.ss of 
reform, suspected learning on its own account. To be an 
eminent scholar wan to be accused of immorality, heresy, 
and atheism in a single indi<*tim;nt ; and the defence of 
weaker minds lay in joining the Jesuits, as lleinsius was 
fain to do. France liail already absorbed tho earlier Re- 
naissance in an Italianizing sinrit before the Reformation 
made itself felt as a political actuality. This fact, together 
"Ivith the strong Italian bias of the Valois, serves to explain 
in .some degree tlie reason why the (/Ounter-Uefonnation 
entailed those fierce entangled civil wars, iiia.ssacres of St 
Rartholomew, murders of the GTiises, regicides, treasons, 
and ompoisouments that terminated with the compromise of 
Henry IV. It is no part of tlie present subject to analyse 
tho political, religious, and social interests of that struggle. 
Tho \ipshot W’as the triunudi of tho Conn ter- Heformation, 
and the establishment of its j)rinciple, absolutism, as the 
basis of Frciicli government. It was a French king who, 
w^hon the nation had })een reduced to orde.r, uttered the 
famous word of absolutism, “ L’litat, e’est luoi.” 

Th« The UeiiaLssanco in the Low Countrii'.s, as elsewhere, had 

Netbor- its brilliant age of arts and letters. During tho Middle 
Flomlsh wealthy free towns of Flandcns ilourished under 

conditions not dissimilar to those of the Italian republics. 
Duti’Ji They raised miracles of arcliitectural beauty, which were 
pjiijiting. modified in the ITjUiand Kith centuries by characterislic 
clcmenf.s of the new' style. TJie Van Fycks, followed by 
Mcmling, Metsy.s, Mabuse, laicas van Leyden, struck out 
a new jnith in the revival of painting and taught Europe 
the secret of oil-colouring. But it w’as lesorvod for the 
17th century to witness the flower and fruit time of tlii.s 
powerful art in the work of Forbus, Rubens, and Vandyck, 
in the Dutch schools of laud.scapo and home-life, and in 
the unhpio inasterpicccs of Rembrandt. We Lave a right 
to connect tin’s later pcrio»l with the Renai.ssance, because 
the distracted state of the Neiherlanda during tlie IGth 
century susjjended, wdiile it could not extinguish, their 
{esthetic development. Tlie various schools of the 17tli 
century, moreover, are animated with the Renaissance 
spirit no les.s surely than the Florentine school of the 15th 
or the Venetian of the 16th. The animal vigour and 
carnal enjoyment of Rubens, tho refined Italianizing 
l)oauty of Vandyck, the mystery of light and gloom on 
liembrandFs panels, the love of nature in Ruysdael, LMyp, 
and Van Hooghe, w'ith their luminously niLsty skies, 
silvery dayliglit, {in<l broad expanse of landscape, the 
interest in common life displayed by Terburg, Van Steen, 
Douw, Ostade, and I'eniers, tlie instinct for tho l)eauty of 
animals in Potter, tho vast sea spaces of Vanderveldt, the 
jgrasp on reality, the acute intuition into character in 
portraits, the scientific study of tho world and man, the 
robust sympathy with natural appetites, which distinguish 
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the whole art of the Low Countries, are a direct emanation 
from the Renaissance. 

Tho vernacular in the Netherlands profited at first but Fleml«h 
little by the impulse which raised Italian, Spanish, 

French, and English to tho rank of classic languages. ^“*'*:*' 
Hut humanism, first of all in its protagonist Erasmus, 
afterw’ards in the long list of critical scholars and editors, 

Lipsius, Heinsius, and Grotius, in the printers FJzcvir and 
I’laiiiin, developed itself from the centre of the Leyden 
university with massive energy, and proved that it w^as 
still a motive force of intellectual progress. In tho fields 
of clas.sieal learning the students of tlie Low Countrie? 
broke new ground chiefly by methodical collection, classl 
ficatioii, and comprehensive criticism of previously accumu- 
lated stores. Their works \vere solid and substantial 
edifices, forming the substratum for future scholarship. 

In addition to this they brought philosophy mid scientific 
thoroughness to bear on studies which had been pursued in 
a more literary spirit. It w'ould, however, be uncritical to 
pursue this subject further ; for the encyclopedic labours 
of the Dutch pliilologers belong to a period Avhen tho Re- 
naissance was overpast. For the sjime reason it Ls inadmis- 
siblo to do more than mention tho name of Spinoza here. 

1’he Netherlands became the battlefield of Reformation Dutch 
and Counter-Relormation in even a stricter sense than 
France. Here the antagonistic princiiiles wero jilainly 
[losed in the course of a struggle against foreign des])otisin. 

The contUct ended in the asscTtion of political independence 
as opposed to absolute dominion. Euro[>e in large measure 
ow'cs the modern ideal of iiolitical liberty to that st»iiit 
of stubborn resistance which broke the )>o\ver of Spain. 

Recent Idstor}’', jind in partiendar the history of denioeracy, 
chiims for its province the several stages whereby this 
principle ivas dcvelo[)ed in England and AmericH, and its 
outburst in the frenzy of the French Rovolution, It is 
enough here to have alluded to the part played by the Low 
Countries in the genesis of a motive force which may bo 
describcil as the last manifestation of the Renaissance 
striving after self-emanci]»aUon. 

Tho insular position of England, combined with the England 
nature of the English people, has allowed us to feel the n» tl)e 
vibration of Kuro])caii movements later and with less of 
sliock tliaii any of the Continental nations. Before a wave 
of progress has retichcd our shores ivo liavc had the ^ 
opportunity of watching it as spectators, and of consider- 
ing how \ve shall receive it. Revolutions have pas.sed 
from tho tumultuous stages of their origin into some 
setUtKl and recognizable state before ^ve have been called 
u]ion to coi>o with them. It w^as thus that England took 
the influences of tho Renaissance and Reformation simul- 
taneously, and almost at tho same time found herself 
engaged in that struggle with the ijoun ter -Reformation 
W'hieh, crow’iied by the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
stimulated the sense of nationality and developed the 
naval forco.s of the race. Both Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion had been anticipated by at least a century in England. 
Chaucer’s pcadry, which t>wed so mucli to Italian examples, 
gave an early foretaste of tho former. Wickliffe’s teaching 
w^iis a vital moment in the latter. But the French wars, 
tho Wars of the Roses, and the jiersecution of the Lollards 
deferred the coming of the now ago; and the year 1536, 
when Henry VlII. passed the Act of l:>upremacy through 
Parliament, may be fixed as tho date when England 
entered definitively upon a career of intellectual develop- 
ment abreast with tho foremost nations of the Ckmtinent 
Tlic circumstances just now insisted on explain the a];>ecific 
character of the English Ronaissancou The Reformation 
Lad been adopted by consent of the king^ lords, and . 
commons ; and this chimgo in the state religion, though it 
was not confirmed wUhout reaction^ agita^on, and hhmd- 
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Combined sliod, cost the nation comparatively little disturl>ance. 
influences Humanism, before it affected the bulk of the English 
of Benaia- had already permeated Italian and French litera- 
Rdbrmr- Classical erudition had been adapted to the needs 

tion. of modern thought. Tlio hard work of collecting, print- 
ing, annotating, and translating Greek and Latin autliors 
had been accomplished. The masterpieces of antiquity 
had been interpreted and made intelligible. Much of the 
learning popularized by our poets and dramatists was 
derived at second hand from modern literature. This 
dotis not mean that England was delleient in ripe and 
sound scholars. More, Colet, Ascliam, Clicke, Camden 
were men whose familiarity with tlie classics was both 
intimate and easy. Public scliools and universities ci»n- 
formed to the modern methods of study ; nor w'ere tlnire 
wanting op|>ortunities for youths of humble origin to 
obtain an education which placed them on a level with 
Italian scliolars. Tlic single case of lien Jonson siitii- 
ciently proves this. Yet hiarning did not at this epocli 
become a marked spe(Mality in England. There was no 
class corresponding to the humanists, it .slioiild also be 
remembered that the best w^orks of Italian literature were 
introduced into Great Britain togetluT with the clas.sics. 
Pliaer^s Vm/Ify Chapman’s I/onur, JTairiiigton’s Orhuu/itj 
Marlowe’s //era and f^eander^ Vuir^nx^ti JerusttUm Delivered^ 
North’.s riutnrch^ Iloby’s Conrtur — to mention only a few* 
examples - ] ‘laced English readers simultaneously in pos- 
session of the most eminent and rejiresentative works of 
Greece, Home, and Italy. At the .same lime S[)anish 
intluence.s reached them through the imitatois of Guevara 
and the dramatists ; Erench influences in the versions of 
romances ; German iuliuenccs in popular translations of 
the Fau.st legend, J^^nlempicgcl, and similar pro«luction.s. 
Thti authorized version of the Bible had also been recently 
given to the people, — so tlmt almost at the same period of 
time lilngland obtained in the vernacular an extensive 
library of ancient and modern authors. This was a privi- 
lege enjoyed in like measure by no other nation. It sulU- 
ciently iuicounts for the ricline.ss and variety of Elizabethan 
literature, and for the entliusiasm witli which the English 
language w^as cultivated 

Arts, Bpeakiug strictly, England borrowed little in the region 
letters, of the arts from other nations, and develojied still les.s tliat 
untl tho original. What is called Jacobean architecture marks 
raina. interesting stage in tho lran.sition from tho 

Gothic style. But, compared witli Italian, Frcneli, Spanisli, 
German, and Flemish >vork of a like period, it is both 
timid and dry. Sculpture was reprcseiite<l in Lornlon for 
a brief space by Torrigiani ; painting by Holbein and 
Antonio More ; music by Italians and Frenchmen of the 
Chapel Royal. But no Knglishmcri rose to European 
eminenco in these departments. Witli literature tho case 
was very different. Wyat and Surrey began by engrafting 
the forms and graces of Italian poetry upon the native 
stock. They introduced the sonnet and blank ver.se. 
Sidney follow’ed with the se^stine and terza rima and with 
various experiments in clas.sic metres, none of which took 
root on English soil. The translators handleil the oeJave 
stanza. Marlowe gave new vigour to the couplet. The 
first period of the English Kcnaissance was one of imitv 
tion and assimilation. Academies after tho Italian tyjm 
were founded. Tragedies in the style of Seneca, rivalling 
Italian and French drainoa of the epoch, w’ero produced. 
Attempts to Latinize ancestral rhythms, similar to those 
which hod failed in Italy and Franco, w'oro mode. Tenta- 
tive essays in criticism and dissertations on the art of 
poetiy abended. It seemed os though the Keoaissanco 
ran a ri^ of being throttled in its cradle by superffuity of 
foreign and pedantic nutriment But the natural rigour 
of fan Sngi^ influences alien to itself* 


and show'od a robust capacity for digesting tho varied diet 
offered to it. there was nothing de.npotic in tho. tonq»iT 
of tlic ruling classes, notliing oj>pressive in English culture, 
the literature of that age evolved itself freely fi*oiiL the 
people. It ‘was under ill esc conditions that Spenser gave 
bis romantic epic to the world, a ])oem winch derived its 
allegory from the Middle Age.s, its decorative richness 
from the Italian lienais.sincc, its sweetness, purity, liar- 
mony, and irnaginalivc sjilendoiir from the ino.st poetic 
nation of the modern world. Under i he same conditions 
the Elizabethan drama, wliirli in its totality is the real 
exponent of the English Benui.. sauce, came into existence. 

This drama very early freed itself from the pseiido-clnssic 
niaiinerisni which imposed on la.ste iu li.ily and Frjincc. 
Depicting feudalism in tho vivid colours an age at war 
with ft?iidfil institutions, breathing into antique histi»ries 
the breath of actual life, emliraeiiig the roiuiince of Italy 
and Spain, the mysteries of German legend, the iictions of 
poetic fancy and the facts of daily lifi‘, ljuinours of the 
moment and abstractions of philosophical speculation, in 
one homogeneous amalgam in.stinct with intense vitality, 
this extraordinary birth of lime, witli Shake.spearc h)r the 
master of all ages, left a monument of the Itciiaissance 
unrivalled for pure creative power hy any oilier pixuluct 
of that e|H>ch. To complete the sketf’h, avo must set 
Bacon, the 'exi>osi tor of modern scientific method, be.sjde 
8penscr and Shakespeure, as the third representative of 
the Renaissance in k'ngland. Nor should Raleigh, Jdrake, 
Hawkins, tho semi-bu(‘canecr explorers of tlio ocean, bo 
omiltod. They, following tho lead of Portugue.se and Englisli 
Spaniards, combating the Counter llefonnation on the sous, 
opened for England her earecir of colonization sind 
tion. All this wliilo tlio [)oliticaI |)olicy of Tudors and 
Stewarhs tended towards monarchical absoluli-iin, while inonurdi- 
tho ileformatioii in Juiglaiid, modified l>y contact with 
the Loav Countries during their struggles, \n as narrowing 
into strict reaetiouary intolerance. Pmitaui.'^m imlieate<l Upnaia- 
a revolt of the religious conscience of the nation against samu 
the arts and inannei s of tlio l\enai.s.sanec, against the culture, 
eiittroachinents of belligerent Galholiei.sm, against the 
corrupt and Italianated court of .lames J., against the 
absolutist pretcn.sions of his son Charles. In its final 
manifestation during the Oiumonwcalth, j’liritani.sm won 
a transient victory over the mundane forces of both 
Reformation and Kenai.ssance, a.s ihe.se Juul taken shape in 
England. It also seeured the eventual triumph of coii- 
.stitutional independence. Milton, tho greatest humanistic 
poet of the Eiigli.sli race, lent his ])en and moral energif;.s 
during the best years of his life to securing that principle 
on which modern political syslem.s at presiait re.st. Thu.s 
the geographical isolation of England, and the conqiaratively 
late adoption by the English of matured Italian and Ger- 
man intluences, give peculiar complexity to the phenomena 
of Reformaiion and Renaissance Hinmltaneon.sly developed 
on oar island. The period of our history between I .h JG and 
1G4-2 shows how dilficnlt it is t(> separate tlieso two factors 
iu the re birth of Europe, both of wliitdi contributed .so 
powerfully to tho formation of iiKMlern l^iglish nationality. 

It ha.s Iwen impossible to avoid an air of .superficiality, Now 
and tho repetition of facts known to every schoolboy, in 
this sketch of .so complicated a subject as the Renaissance, — n;lHti()nH 
embracing many nations, a great variety of topi(;s, and an 
indefinite period of time. Yet no other treatment was from the 
possible upon the lines laid down at the outset, wdiere it Keimis- 
was explained why tho term Renaissance cannot now be 
confined to the Revival of Learning and the effect of antique 
studies u^Kin literary and artistic ideals. The purpose of 
this article has been to show that, while the Renaissance 
implied a new way of regarding the material world and 
human nature, a hew conception o! man’s destiny and 
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duties on this planet, a now culture and new intellectual 
perceptions penetrating every sphere of thought and energy, 
it alk> involved neAv reciprocal relations between the mem- 
bers of the European group of nations. The Itcnaissance 
dosed the Middle Ages and operied the modei-n era, — not 
merely because the mental and moral ideas which then 
sprang into activity and owed tlieir force in large measure 
to the revival of classical learning were opposed to mediaeval 
modys'of ti/niking and feeling, but also because the politi- 
cal and inleriKitional relations specific to it os an age 
were at variaiiv e with fundamental theories of tlie past. 
Instead (tf empiro and church, the sun and moon of the 
mediccval system, a federation of peoples, separate iu typo 
and divergent in interests, yet bound together by common 
tendencies, common culture, and common efforts, came 
into existence, l^'or obedience to central authority was 
Kiibstitutod balance of power. Henceforth the hegemony 
of Europe attached to no crown imperial or papal, but to 
the nation whicli was capable of winning it, in the spiritual 
region by mental ascendency, and in the temporal by force. 

That this is the right w^ay of regarding the subject 
a]3pears from the events of the lirst two decades of the 
16th century, those years in which the humanistic revival 
attained its highest point in Italy. J.,utLer jiublished his 
theses in lol7, sixty four years after the fall of Constanti- 
nople, twenty-tluoe years after ilie expedition of Charles 
VIII. to Naples, ten years before the sack of Homo, at a 
moment wdieu France, Spain, and England had only felt 
the inllnences of Italian e.ultuve but feebly. l‘Vom that 
date forwanl tw'o parties .vn'stlod for supremacy in Europe, 
to which niuy be given the familiar names of Liberalism 
and Conservatism, the party of progress and the party of 
established institutions. The triiiiriph of the former was 
most signal among the Teutonic peoples. The Latin races, 
championed by Sj»aiii and supported by the Papacy, fouglit 
the battle of the latter, and succeeded for a time in rolling 


UENATX, a- manufacturing town of Belgium, in the 
proviiuic of East Flanders, eight miles by rail south of 
Oiidenardii, w'itli a comiiiunal population of 14,089 in 
1870. It contains the ruins of a castle built in 1038 by 
CUount John of Nassaii-Siegen, and a church with the tomb 
of St -Hermes, to wdumi it is dedicated. 

REN.yJIXVr, P:rjsknK (1640-1 7HU), theologian and 
Orientalist, was born in Paris in 1040, and was educated 
for the church. Notwithstanding his taste for theology 
and his title of abbe, he never took orders, and much of 
his life was sptuit at the French court, where he attracted 
the notice of ( Vilbcrt and was often employed in con- 
fidential atfairs. The xuiusiial learning in Eastern tongues 
wliich he had accpiired in his youth and continued to 
maintain amidst the distractions of court life did not boar 
fruit till Ijo was sfxty-two years old. His best-known 
books, wdjjcli are still valuable, are the llistoria FalH- 
tjrchannn Alcxmidmiorum (Paris, 1713), and the collection 
of Eastern liturgies (H vols., 171i)~10). The latter work 
W’as designed to su[»ply proofs of the “perpetuity of the 
faitli” of tho phurch on the subject of tho sacraments, tho 
topic about which most of his tlioological WTitiiigs turned, 
and which was then, in consequence of the t?ontrover.sies 
attaching to Arnanki s IWpHuitc de la Foi^ a burning one 
betwreen French Catholics and Protestants. Ki^naudot was 
not a very fair controversialist, but his learning and 
industry are unquestionable, and his piety shone the more 
brightly that it did not withdraw itself from contact with 
tho world. He died in 1720. 

RENDSBURG, a town of Prussia, in the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, is situated on the Eider, in a flat and 
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back the tide of revolutionary conquest. Meanwhile that 
liberal culture which had been created for Europe by the 
.Italians before the contest of tlio Reformation began con- 
tinued to spread, although it was stifled in Italy and Spain, 
retarded in France and the Low Countries, Tvell nigh extir- 
})ated by wars in Germany, and diverted from its course in 
England by the counter-movement of Puritanism. The 
auto da fes of Seville and Madrid, the flames to wliich 
Bruno, Dolet, and Paleario w’ere flung, the dungeon of 
Campaiiella and the seclusion of Galileo, the massacre of St 
Bartholomew and the faggots of Sniithflcld, the de>solated 
plains of Germany and tho cruelties of Alva in tho Nether- 
lands, disillusioned Europe of those golden dreams which 
had arisen in tho ejirlier days of humanism, and which had 
been so pleasantly indulged by Rabelais. In truth tho Uc- 
naissanco w'as ruled by no Aatrcea redux^ but rather by a 
severe spirit which brought not peace but a sword, remind- 
ing men of sternest duties, testing what of moral force and 
tenacity w^as in them, compelling them to strike for the old 
order or tho new, suffering no lukcw\arm halting between 
two opinions. That, in spite of retardation and retro- 
gression, tho old order of ideas should have yielded to the 
new all over Europe, — that science should have won firm 
standing-ground, and political liberty should have struggled 
through those birth-throes of its origin, — was in the nature 
of tliing.s. Had this nob been, the Ucnais.sancc or re-birth 
of Euroiio M'ould be a term without a moaning. 

LUeratiire. — Tho special articles on tlio aevenil arts and tho 
literatures of niodein Europe, aiul on tho biographies of great men 
nientioued in tliis essay, will give details of necessity licrc omiLted. 
It may be u.s^dul to indicate a few works U|)on tho UiumiKsaiiirc in 
general. Hnrekhardt’s Die CuUur drr ham Usance in Italkn^ 
Michelet’s ‘Hleiiaissancc (7th vol. HUtoire de Franct')^ Voigt’s 
JFiederhclchutuj dea Clusaieclien Altcrthxims ; Syinonds’s Uauiissaure 
in Italy ^ Marc Monnier’s iicnaissfince dc Dante ti DuUh Miintz’s 
Prtknrscwrs de la Rcti/iisitanceQ.\\<i Jicnaismnee en lUilir. et en Franrc^ 
and Geiger’s n Av/n /cv und Renaissance in Jlalicn und Deatseh- 
land are among the most conqu’ohonsivo. (J. A. S.) 


sandy district, 20 miles to the west of Kiel. It consists of 
three parts : — the crowded Altstadt, on an island in the 
Eider; tho Nouwork, on the south bank of the river; and 
the Kronwerk, on the nortli bank. Jlendsbnrg is the chief 
place in the basin of the Eider, and when in the pos.session 
of Denmark was maintained as a strong fortress, guarding 
the approach to the Cimbric peninsula. Its present import- 
ance, however, rests on tho commercial facilities afforded by 
its connexion with the North Sea and the Baltic through 
the Eider and the Eider Canal, by whicli n brisk transit 
trade is carried on in grain, timber, Swedish iron, and coals. 
The principal industries are cotton weaving, tanning, and 
tho raaniifacturo of artificial manures ; and there is a largo 
iron foundry in the immediate neighbourhood. Tho popu- 
lation in 1880 was 12,770, including a strong garrison. 

Thn town of KonJsbnrg camo into existence umler tho Hhclter 
of a rastlo fouudcil by tho Danes about tho year 1100 on an i.slaud 
of the Eider, and was at first an object of dispute between the 
Danish kings and the counts of ilolsteiii. In 1252 it was finally 
adjiulgnl to the latter, und it has since sliarcd their fortunes. The 
tftwn was surrounded with raiiqiarts in 1539, but the iiiqiortant 
fortilicalions of tho Kronwerk were not cAUistrucbid till the end of 
the 17ih century. During the Thirty Years* War Eendsburg was 
taken both by tho lmtK>riali8ts and the Swedes, but in 1045 it 
successfully resisted a second si™ by tho latter. ITi© war of 
1848-50 began with the capture of Rciidsburg by tho Holsteinors 
by a eovp de maint and it formed the centre of tne German ofieia* 
lions. On tho departure of the German troops in 1852 the Danes 
at once set to work to demolish the fortifications. 

RENJ*: I. (1409-1480), duke of Aiyou, count of 
Provence, and titular king of Naples, was the a&xmd son 
of Louis IL of Aragon, king of Napl^ and Yolande^ 
daughter of John L An^n, ; hM bonr 
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January 1409. Although hia father was crowned king of 
Naples at Avignon by Poi)e Clement VII. in 1384, he was 
unable to make good his claims. After his death Louis 
ni., the elder son, assumed the title, and in 1423 was 
adopted by Johanna II. of Naples, and obtained possession 
of the throne. Hying 15tli November 1434, he left his 
claims to his brother Ren6, who was also ap[>ointed heir 
by Johanna II. at her death in tlie following year. 
Meantime lien^ had been imprisoned by the count of 
Vaudemont for contesting his claims to the dukedom of 
Lorraine, and therefore appointed his wife Isalwlla regcmt 
in his stead. In 1*137 he ]>rocured his freedom and the 
acknowledgment of his right to Lorraine for 400,000 
florins, and in the following year landed at Naples and 
rejoined Isabella. Finding, however, that the task of 
conquering the kingdom from Alphonso of Aragon was 
beyond his power, he returned in 1442 to Lorraine, which 
ho aftcrw'ards gave over to his son John, titular duke of 
Calabria. In 1444 he tor>k part at 4\)urs in the peace 
negotiations between England and France ; and, to cement 
the alliance, Henry VI. espoused his daughter Margaret 
of Anjon. Subsequently he ceased to concern himself 
with politics, and devoted his chief attention to literature. 
He also to6k a special interest in painting and scnlptiire, 
althougli there a]>pcars to have been no foundation for 
the statement that he pra<‘tised (iither of tluise arts. His 
closing yt»ars were spent in the company of his daughter 
the exiled queen. He died 10th July 1480. 

11 is (Kunrrs OoinpU fes, with a liiogrujOiy and notes by tlio count 

QiiJitrcburbos, weir published at raris, 4 vols,, 1844-46. 8oo also 
De Villenouve-lhirgrmoiit, Hisloirc de Iitm4 d\1)ijou, 3 vols., Paris, 
1825 ; llciiouvier, Lcs ^winfrat cl enhamncid'S (7n, roi Jifuei 1851; 
uiid Leeoy de la Marche, Le roi Hcn/f 2 vols., l\tri.s, 187»*>. 

IIKNFUF.W, a county of Scotland, skirting tlicj Firth of 
Clyde, lie.s between 55" 40' 34" and 55*' 57' 45" N. lat., 
and between 4’ 13' and 4" 54' W. long., and is bounded 
N. by the (Myde, N.E. by Dumbarton and by Lanark, 15. 
by Lanark, S. by Ayr, and W. by the Firth of Clyde. Its 
greatest length from west- north-west to east-south-east 
is 30 J miles, and its greatest breadth at right angles to 
this 13 J miles. The area is 253*793 square miles or 
102,427*958 acres, of which 2021*179 acres are foreshore 
and 3621*312 are water. Except a small portion ojiposite 
the burgh of llenfiew, the whole county lies to the south 
of the Clytie. Twenty-seventh among the Scottish 
counties as regurds extent, it is fifth in [loint of population, 
and Midlothian alone is as densely populated, the number 
of inhabitants to the square mile in 1881 having been 
1075 in botli. For local purposes the county is dividc<l 
into an upper and a lower ward, the former embracing the 
two-thirds lying to the east, and having its district centre 
at Paisley, while the latter contains the parishes of Tnnerkip, 
Greenock, Port Glasgow, and Kilmalcolm, and has its dis- 
trict centre at Greenock, The southern border and western 
part of the county are hilly, but none of the heights rise 
very much above sea-level, the highest points being Misty 
Law (1663), East Girt Hill (1673), Hill of Stake (1711), 
and Burnt Hill (1572), all along the border of Ayrshire. 
The central part is undulating and, as much of the higher 
portion of it is well wooded, the scenery is in some places 
picturesque. Along the greater part of the northern border 
is a flat tract of clayey carse-laiid known locally as the 
‘Maich lands,” and very fertile in favourable seasons. 

The pnncipal river Is the Clyde, wliich forms a considerahlo 
portion of tho nor them boundary ; and the other chief streams are 
the White Cart, Black Cart, and Oiyfe, The first has its chief 
iMurces in tho extreme south-east of the county, and flows north- 
ivard-riorming for moat of the way the boundary with Lanarkshire— 
to Calhcart. south of Olaegow, whence it has a westerly course to 
Bidsley, and then again a norther^ course: till it JoinB me Clyde a 
Upile north*W6st pf the bu^h of fieufrew. The ^lack Cart lasuee 
from Oastle.Sem^e Lboh hear the oehisre of the eouthem border of 


the county, and follows a general north-easterly courso to its jimc- 
iion with tho AVhito Cart at Inchiunaii ohiuvh a milo wost of the 
burgh of Koiili'fw. Its must impoilati t headwater is llio liver 
^ Calilor, whirh, with smaller streams flowing to it, dniiijs a cnii- 
j sulo.rahlo portion of tile southern border and flows into Castle Semjdo 
I Loch nt Loihwuinoeh. The (Jryfo, whicli, witli a large numhe-r of 
streams flowing to it, drains nearly all tlic western half of tho 
county. ri.si?.s:it Gryfe Tvesoi voir, 2^ miles south of Greenock, ami has 
a winding easterly course to its junction with the Blat.’k (^irt ut 
AValkiushaw, ‘Z miles m»t tli-\vcst of r.aisJey. A Tiuml:n*r of sinaller 
streams flow dinu-t to tho Clyde, the most imj>ortant being the 
Kip and the Kelly Ihirn in Ihe west f>f llie county. The prijiei|)al 
loelis are Tjoch Thiun and (byfu Reservciir, *2.^ miles south of 
(ircenock ; Castle Semple Lt»t h, near the e<'utre of the southern 
border; Long Lmh and Coin, farther east near the 8.iriio 

boinb^r ; and ilalgiay mid (Ueii H(‘s<M*v(»irs, eoniu'eted with the 
Clasgow^ water .suiii)]y near tho ceiilir of tln.^ easli in |iart of the 
county. The tilasgow, Paisley, and .lohustuue. Canal, wliidi for- 
inerly unitCMl lln‘se. thre«‘, towns, h.is since 1882 lict n Ldd diy along 
the greater part of its courso and the bed eoiive.rte*! info a rjiilwny 
line. 

The rocks tlironghoiit the (Dunty are C.'irboiiifevouM, mid iihnosl 
tho wiiolo of the Lower f/arhoniferous or Coleiferous Sand.'^toms 
series is hero r<q»re.sentcd hy a thick .sot of voli\'inic deposits. The 
oldest beds uro Ihe roil sai)dslone.s, cornstoiies. and conglomerati s 
W'hieh occupy tho extreiiio wvst corner l»etw'eeii Jiiiierkip and Loidi 
Thom. Overlying iheso is the uj»[)er ]w>rtion of the Tiower (^ir- 
boiiifer^s- the ceim.iiiL-stone group — W'hii Ji runs from the hills 
behind tireenoek on the* west, sou th-ciust ward hy the high groiiml 
south of Paisley, lUid so on to the south-e.:i.st corner of the comity 
anti thence into [.a mirk si lire. TJie eeiiient-slones form the under’ 
lying deposits over ms'irly two-thirds of tho county to tho south- 
west ami w’cst ; but, though tlu^ base of this Hiilwlivision bero con- 
sists of the usual W’liiLe sandstones ami ecmi-nt-stoneM, yd tin; great 
mass of the roeks are ctoiitiuii|M)raneous lava flows - ba.salls, mela- 
phyre.s, and [HUphyrites — with intirbedded tulfs and volirunin 
agglomerates which have all issued from a lino of vents the posi- 
tions of which may still be traced by the voleaiiio necks whidi 
remain at .several points. Tri the Kouth-e:ist there me inten-ilated 
beds of sandstone, sinde, ami imjuiro limestone. In some places 
tlii.s serii's of hetls passes coiifornuddy nji into tin? overlying Car- 
boniferous Liiiiestotie series, which occupies a basin covering nearly 
uiiedbird of the county to the mn th-east ; but the. two sulMlivisions 
are ofteucr brought int.o eonbiet by fsiult.s, a double lino of which 
along the, valby of tho llhnk (’art brings a nwnow' tnu t of the 
limestones right across tin?, voicmiic beds just tieseribeil. 'fbo base; 
of the Carbon ife rolls Limestone subdivision eonsists of limestom-s, 
(he midille jiort ion of a si.-ries of valiuible seams of coal uml iron- 
stone, whieTi aro extensively w'orki?d, and the ujtper ji:irt of linie- 
st<»iie.s. MfisHeK of int nisive volcanic rin ks occur to tlm south of 
I .lohiisfoiie ajid the north-east of Paisley, and to the nortli of Juhii- 
' stone and north-west of Pni.sley are oil producing shales, wliieli are 
worked at Clippeiis and Walkinshawr. Keur Polloksliields, ut 
Thoriiliebank, ami to tlie eu.st of Ikirrhead there, are sm.ill outliers 
of milLstoiiu grit consisting of yellow s-i ml. stones ; ami along the 
extreme iiortli-onst corner of the county to tho .south of CIa.sgow 
tho true Coal Measures of the. great Laiiarksliiro ami Stii lingshiro 
basin are brought in by a fault wliieli throws them down against 
till) CarboiiirtrouH J^imestono series. Volemiic dykes of Tertiary 
age run across the older roi’ks at various points, some very well 
I marked oxamjdes occurring near the centre of tho southern border. 

! The Crlaeial deposits are well innrketl and interesting, the clays at 
JiH^danhill to tho north of the Clyde and near J'aisley having 
yiebbid numerous speeies of and and ic sIicIIh. The 
l>ed8 of economic value ure all extensively worked. In 188*2 the 
eighteen eolliiiries within the. county produccil 114,3*21 tens i>f coal 
out of a total of *20, ,51 5,1 34 tons for all Si.'otluml, 164,523 tons of 
ironstoxi?; out of a total of 2,404,177 toiis7^m,801 ton.s of oil-slialo 
out of a total of 094,487 tons, and ‘22,654 tons of firec lav out of a 
total of 435,457 tons. Limestones are also ouanbd in largo 
qinintities for smelting purposes and for tho rriaiiukicture of lime, — 
ono thin but valuable ne<l at Oreliard, 4 miles south of Glasgow*, 
►reducing a cement that “ sets ” u mb?r w'atcr. (\ii)penis is obtaimui 
rom tlie iron pyrites got in the sliale, and at one time alum-shalo 
w*aj) worked at Ilurlet in the north-ea.st and copper in the volcanic 
ix>ck8 about Lochwiiinoeli. 

Fanning operations do not diflor in detail from those carried on 
in the a^oining middle anti lower wards of lizinarkshire. Hii) 
climate is very variable ; and, us tho prevailing west and south-wes£ 
winds come in fVom the Atlantic warm and full of inoisturo, con- 
tact tvith the colder land causes very heavy rains, and tho woblern 
part of Kenfrewshire is ono of tho wettest distriets iu Scotland, tlio 
meau annual rainfall amounting to over 60 inches. The mean 
annual temporaturo is about 48 . Tho hilly district has a gootl 
deal of mo68 and moorland, bat the soil, which is a light earth, is 
also over considerable ^sas deep enough to produce good pasture. 
In the undulating middle distriet the soil is generally deex^r and 
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better, particularly aloiija; tli© Rtreams, where there are tracts of good 
lianghland, but it is also in many jilacea thin and poor. There is 
a consivlerable ninonnt of j>astiire, and the principal cropa ai*e outs 
and biirhy. On llie ilat lands JKijoiniiig Ihe Cly<io the soil is a 
ricli alluvium wliii^h, win n soured by ox(?e»sivo ruin, pro- 


duiics very heavy crops, a large extent being under wheat. Althongb 
mineral workings liavo injured agriculture in several localities, tijo 
large towns in the coAnty and neighbourhood have Htimulatcd im- 
provements, and the aval do area bus steadily increased. The follow- 
ing table gives a classiricatinn of holdings in 1875 and 1880 : — 


■.ri'^aiid tiiulor.! .'.i) to lOf) Acrers, 

j 100 to .noo Ai*ri:8. 

{ 000 to /iOO Arrrfl. i 

r>iW) to 1000 AcroB. 1 

Aliovi 

? lOUO .AfTOK. 


Total. 

• i 1 1 

1 A«'ru«. 

No. 

/VCH'M. 

1 N*). I Atiirs. 

No. 

1 Acres, | 

No. 

1 

1 No. 

1 Acres. 

; 1 I0,i:3:t j am) 

an.fiOi 

200 

4.‘»,29« 

1 15 1 5-ISH 

9 1 

5.18^) ! 


1 

! 1911 

!»0,091 

1 ;i‘4r, | 

25, 07ft 

329 


j 12 -17 10 ■ 

5 

3:iOH 1 


1 10.91 

j 1254 

99, HOI 


Arror.liiig to tl i* agricultural returns for 1SS4 the total area 
under c rops was 9 >,35^, a ]>erceutiigc of 60 8 (57 3 in 1874). Tho 
aiH^ji uiiih?r ('«»rn erops in 1884 was 17,502 acres; under green 
en>ps, ri,r»S3 acres ; njidcr rotiition of grasrt.*a, 22,997 acres ; under 
]ie.rinaiu*iil. past ure, 47,880 uen^a ; orcliardsund market gardens, 158 
acres ; and woodland, 5424. Of tho corn land more than four-tifths 
was under oats, which oi;<Mipie<l 11,182 acres, while 2229 were tinder 
wheat, and only J78 under barley, rotatoes were grown on 4351 
acres, ainl tniiiijis luid swedes on 2382 ; while, uinler heaus, rye, 
vetches, Ac., tlicie are about 1300 acres annually. Tho total 
nuniber of horses in 1884 was 3331 ; the number of cattle to evio-y 
100 m'rcs under 'Miltivation was 28 '8, tlio average, for Si*.othind 
being 23 (S, 'riio large towns in tho county ainl neighhourhood 
account for a great ininiber of cattle being kept for tl.airy and 
feeding pur|>oses. 3’hc iiuniber of .shet'p to every 100 acres under 
cultivation was 33‘1, the average for Scotland l»oiiig 145'1. 'riie 
nuinb.irof pig.s was 1952. According to tho *S7o/t.syvV:5 

oj ihti Ihtift'tl K i tnjtJutn ; 1879) 5735 proprietors owned 155,321 acre.s 
with an estimated gross rental of £990,898. Sir M. K. Shaw 
Stewart po.sses.scd 24,tJ5 1 acres, Allan (lilmour of Engleshaiii 16,510, 
A^ A. Spiers ot EltiorsJie 1J,259, H. Lee Harvey of Ciustlcseinplo 
65 (mi, Sir W. Stij-Iing Maxwell 4773, Eonl lllaiityro 4449, Uimcaii 
Darroeh of fiourock 4248, and \V. Mine of Caltlwcll 3624. 

IJesiile.s the coal, iron, and oil industries already men tinned, the 
county hjis extensive, varied, and valuable maiiufactiire.s, of which 
the ehief are. noticed in the separate articles on (Irecnoek and 
Paisley. J^ll.sewheie tlu*re arc e.Iieiiiical works, engineering work.s, 
fnnnilries, ami bleaching, djeing, and weaving works, 'i’hero arc 
thixuighout the .shire a large nuniber of o.xcellent roads ; and numer- 
ous lines ami brauclu'sol* ibe t.5iloiionian and the Olasgo wand South - 
WestiMu .sy.stcni.s allbul ample railway conimunif'.atioii along tlie 
centre, north, and west for both g<;iieral tniflie and minerals. 'I'lio 
population has risen from 78,501 in 1801 to 216,947 in 1S71 
and to 263,374 in 1881 (126,743 nia]e.s, 136,631 femalo.s), more than 
100,000 of the increase, having taken place betweejil851 and 1881. 
|.)t the wholo iiiiini)(‘r 49,t>8l men ainl 21,734 women were engaged 
ill imiuslniil liandi« rafls or d«’;ilt in rnanufaelnrcd substances, and. 
of these 7/11 men ami 15,547 women were coiiiiectcMl with the 
making of textile l'»il»n<\s, while 7986 men and 172 vvomcn were 
coiuiecttsl with t lie. working of mim-ral substam’es. 

'13ic itedislribiit imi Act pas.scd in IS85 extended the ]>arlinTneiit- 
ary rf*|irescntatimi of the county from <)iic to two members. The 
only royal burgh is Kciifrcw, which is sirparateJy noticed, as are 
also llio parliamentary burghs of (irce.noek and Paisley. The 
county alsij ^•o^^taiflS part of the isouth side of tJlasgow and its 
suburbs, tho parliiinieiitiiry burgh of Port Glasgt>\v, the i»olic-tt 
burghs of IViIlokslmws, Goiirock, and Johnstone, and aiiiiiiiocr of 
HTiiall towns and villages. 

H istorif’ally Hcnfrew.*ihiro fii'.^^t njtpears as part of tho territory 
of the l):iniiionii, and thci-eafter it was part of the Jlritish kingdenn 
of iStnithclyile. ^ '1 he w»*.st«'rii part, tlu-ii known as Stratjigryfo, wxis 
granted by l)nvid I. to Waller, the first high at«jward of Scollaiid, 
and the .Stewarts had h»ng a l<ic;il coiiiiexioii with it. iSomerlcd, 
liOnl of the. Isles, wa.s dcfeatid ami slain in the neighbourhood of 
the burgh of Rentrew in 1161 ; and Marjory Pirucc is .said to have 
iM'on killed by a fall frotfi her liot.se at Kilork Hill between Paudey 
luid Renfrew in 1316. In 1404 the county, which had previouHly 
forimsl |>art of Lanark, was erected into a separate jnrisiUc lion by 
Rvduu’t ITT., who created his son .Jaiin?8 baron of Renfrew, a title 
still held l»y the olde.st son of Ihli reigning .sovereign. In the end 
of the 17lh lentury the distriet was famous for its witches; ami 
in 16.S5, after the failure of the carl of Argyll’s ill -comiuttod enler- 
pri.se, the earl himself was taken prismier on tho bank of the 
oppo.sito Itie.liinnnn c:hurclj, at tho .spf»t marked by 
the Argyll Stone,” now within the iH/lioiea of RlytIjswoo<l House. 

Sen Craw fiml, /h^rript (on of tfur Shir^ of Renfrew (1710) ; Jfanitlton of Wihhaw, 
J^.:^i^r^ption of the Sdifrijfiinm of J^nark and Henft'eie (Mulrlaml CJnb, 1631); 
llcotin, Meieetions from the. Jwtinal Recordg of Renfi^wthire nnd 

A. of the 11 //c/tr.s «/ Renfreurrhire (rumiry, 1809 and 1877). 

a royal and parliamentary burgh and tho 
county town of the above county, is situated in the north- 
east near the south bank of the Clyde, connected with 
which is a small harbour. The main part of the town is 
gathered round four streets branching out from an open 


.space called the cross. The town-ball, erected in 1871-73, 
and restored after partial destruction by lire in 1878, lias 
a massive square tower rising to a height of 105 feet. 
The railw'ay .station i.H 6 miles west of Clasgow'. The 
industrie.s are connected with tw^o shipbuilding yanks, a 
chemical work, a forge, a dyework, and weaving. I\)piila- 
tion in 1881, 5115. 

Tho town, which is spoken of as a burgh in 1160, hcmsus to liavc 
been in tho 16t.h and early in tho 17th century the princii.tal port 
on the Clyde, one bi'aiich of which ran in achaiincl, now silted up, 
close holinid tho lioiises on tho north side of High Street. Tho 
original castlo of tho Stewanls seems to have stood on the ishiiid 
called “The King’s Inch,” between the two chaiiiH'Is of the river. 
Renfrew' is one of the Kilmarnock gi'oiip of parliamentary burgh.s. 

RENT, Guii>o (1 575-1 G42), a j)riine master in the 
llologuesc school of painting, and one of the most admired 
artists of the period of incipient decadence in Italy^, was 
born at Calvenziino near Hologna on Ith November 1575. 
lie is most usually named Guido. Mis fatlier was a 
musician of repute, a player on the tlageolct ; be wished 
to bring the lad up to perform on ilie harpsichord. At a 
very childish age, however, Guido disi«laycd a determined 
bent tow’ards the art of form, scribbling some attempt at 
a drawing here, there, and everywhere. Ifo w'as only^ 
nine years of age when Dcni.s Calvart took notice of him, 
received him into Jus academy of design by*" tiie fatljer\s 
permission, and rapidly brought him forward, so that by'^ 
tlie age of thirteen Guido had already attained marked 
X>roficioncy. Albani and Doinenicliino became soon after- 
wurd.s pui.>ils in the same academy. With Albani Guido 
Avas very intimate up to the earlier period of manhood, 
but they afterwards becfimo rivals, both as painters and fus 
he4uls of ateliers, with a gCHnl deal of as[)erity on Albani’s 
part; Doinenicliino Avas also pitted against Tleiii by the 
policy of Aniiilmle CaraccL Guido was still in tho 
academy of Calvart Avhen lio began frequenting the opposi- 
tion school kept by Lodovico Caraeci, Avhose style, far in 
advance of that of tho Flemish painter, he dallied with. 
I'IjLs exasperated Calvart. Him Guido, not yet twenty 
years of age, cheerfully quitted, transferring himself 
openly to the Caraeci academy, in which he soon became 
jirominent, being equally skilful aVid ambitious. He had 
not been a ywir Avith the Carat'ci when a work of his 
excited tho wonder of Agostino and the jealousy of 
Annibale. Lodovico cherished him, and frequently painted 
him as an angel, for the youthful lieiii was extremely 
handsome. After a Avhile, however, Lodovico also felt 
himself nettled, and he patronized the competing talents 
of Guercino. On one occasion Guido had made a copy of 
Annilialo’s Descent from the Cross; Annibale was asked 
to retouch it, and, finding nothing to do, exclaime<i 
pettishly, ‘‘ He know'.8 more than enough ” (“ Costui ne sa 
trop^ ”). On another occasion Lodovico, consulted as 
umpire, low'cred a prico which Heni asked for an early 
picture. This slight determined the young man to be a 
pupil no more. He left the Caraeci, and started on his 
own account as a competitor in the race for patronage and 
fame. A renowned work, the story of Galliato. and Diana, 
had been completed before he left, / ^ 

Guido was faithful to titm edectio p of tlMi 

Bok^ese school of painthiigo 
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thing from Calvaxt, much more from Lodovico Caracci ; 
he studied with much zest after Albert l^iirer ; ho adopted 
the massive, sombre, and partly uncouth manner of 
Caravaggio. One day Annibale Caracci made the remark 
that a stylo might be formed reversing that of Caravaggio 
in such matters as the ponderous shadows and the gross 
common forms ; this observation germinated in Guidons 
mind, and he endeavoured after some such style, aiming 
constantly at suavity. Towards 1602 ho went to Rome 
with Albani, and Rome remained his headquarters for 
twenty years. Here, in the pontificate of Paul V. 
(Borghese), he was greatly noted and distinguishetl. In 
the garden house of the Rospigliosi Palace ho painted tlie 
vast frosiio which is justly regarded as Ins ma8tcr|)icce — 
Pheebus and the Ht)urs jirecedod by Aurora. This exhibits 
his secon<l manner, in wlnMi ho had deviated far indeed 
from the promptings of Caravaggio. He founded now 
chiefly upon the antifjuc, more es|iccially the Niobe group 
and the Venus de* Medici, iiuMlifietl by suggestions from 
Raphael, Correggio, Parmigiano, and Paul Veronese. Of 
tliis last painter, although on the whole ho did not get 
much from him, Guido was a particular mlrnirer^ he used 
to say that ho would ratlicr liavo been l^aul Veronese than 
any other master — Paul was more nature than art. 'Phe 
Aurora is beyond doubt a work of prc-crnincnt beauty and 
attainment ; it is stamj>ed witli pleasurable dignity, and, 
without being effeminate, has a more uniform aim after 
graceful selcctnes.s than can readily bo traced in previous 
painters, greatly su[)erior though some of them had been 
iu impulse and personal fervour of genius, 'fho pontifical 
chapel of Montecavallo was assigned to Reni to ]iaint ; 
but, being straitenetl in payniiaits by the miuisfers, the 
artist made off to llologna. ile was fetched back by 
Paul V. with ecroinonious eclat, an4l lodging, living, and 
e(iuij>ag(i wore supplied to him. At another time he 
migrated frmii Rome to Xaples, liaving received a oommis- 
sion to paint tlie diapel of 8. Gennaro. I^he notorious 
cabal of three painters resident in Naples — Corenzio, 
Carac!ciolo, and Ribera — offered, how'ever, as stiff an 
opposition to Guhlo as to some other interlopers wdio 
preceded and succeeded him. They gave liis servant a 
boating by the hands of two unknown bullies, and sent by 
him a message to liis master to depart or prepare for 
death ; (Juido waited for no second warning, and departed. 
Ho now returned to Rome; but he llnally left that city 
abruptly, in the pontificate of Urban VIII., in conse({U€mcc 
of an offensive reprimand administered to him by Cardinal 
Spinola. He had received an advance of 400 scudi on 
account of an altarpieco for St Peter’s, but after some lapse 
of years hod made no beginning with the work. A broad 
reminder from the cardinal put Reni on his mettle ; he re- 
turned the 400 scudi, quitted Romo within a few days, and 
steadily resisted all attempts at recall. He now resettled in 
Bologna. He had taught as ^Yell as painted in Romo, and 
ho left pupils behind him ; but on the whole he did not 
stamp any groat mark upon the Roman school of painting, 
apart from his own numerous works iu the papal city. 

In Bologna Guido lived in great splendour, and estab- 
lished a ccldbrated school, numbering more than two 
hundred scholars. Ho himself drew in it, even down to 
his latest years. On first returning to this city, ho 
chairged about j£21 for a full-length figure (mere |K>rtraits 
ore not here in question), half this sum for a half-lehgth, 
and for a head. These prices must be regarded as 
handsome, when we consider that Domenicliino about the 
aari^e tirae received only £10, 10s. for his very large and 
celebrate piotur^ the Last of St Jerome. 

But^ duido’s reputation was atUl on tho increase, and in 

He now left 

BotogDA hai^y jat alt ; in oiu» 
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I off to Ravenna, and, along with three i>upils, he painted 
tho cliapel in tho cathedra! with his admired pic.tur(^ of 
I the l.sraclilcs Gathering Manna. His shining prosperity 
w'as not to last till the end. Guido was dissiiwited, 
generoiLsly but indiscriminately profuse, and an invetci*ato 
gambler. The gambling [jroponsity had been his from 
youth, but until he bocanie elderly it did not noticeably 
damage his fortunes. It grew upon him, and in a couple 
of evenings lie lost the enormous sum of 11,100 scudi. 
The vice told still more ruinously on his art than on his 
character. In his <le<*liue he sold liis lime at so nincli per 
hour to certain picture dealers; tme of tliem, the 81iyl(>ck 
of his craft, would stand hy, wsli li iu Ijaml, and see him 
work. Half-hearted ness, li;j.lf-|urf(.>nnriueo., blighted his 

product: self-repetition ami mere mnimrrlsin, with allVicta- 
tioii for sentiment and vapidity for hcauty, l*eramo the 
art of Guido. Some of these t in de. works, hejols or half- 
figures, wore tunu;<l out in three hours or even less. It is 
sa.i<l that, tardily wist;, Ileni left off gjuiddiug for nearly 
two years ; at last he ndapsiul, and his rela}*se was followed 
not long aftxTW'ards by his death, causetl by malignaut 
fever. This event took pkiee in Ikdogna on IStli August 
1642 ; He died in debt, but was buried with great pomp 
ill the cliurch of 8. l^oinenico. 

Cuido \va.s ]i<>r.soiialIy filtlioiigli Jin valuiMl hiinst lf on his 

{ tositiem ill tho ait, ami woiijil tolnato no sliglit. in that rolatiori ; 
Hi was oxtroniol> upright, t«‘in|if rato in ilic.t, nieiM*ii Jiis person ami 
his dress. He was IVviul t>f stately lioiiscs, hnt mnld foid also the 
eliarin t>f s<ilitudo. In liis tt inj'cr there was a hirgi* amount of 
siispieioii.sm'SH ; and the jealousy wlneh his a]»ilitie.s and his 
siieeesscs exoileit, now from the Oaraorj, now Iroin Alhani, now IVoni 
tlio monojudizing league of ^ieapolitaii |»ai]iters, rmiy naiundly 
have kc'pttlns hsdiugin aufive (?xereise. Of Ids niinjerous si ludars, 
Siiiiono (A)ntarini, named II l^esaiese, cmints as the most di.stin- 
i guislicd ; ho painted an admiraMe lu^ad of Rtmi, now in tho 
j llologiieHc (h'ille.ry. 'the ]w»rtrait in the rHIzi Oalieiy r>f Elorftico is 
j from Iteni’s lovn hand. Twaj ollui* gruid srholars were ((iaianiio 
! Seimmza and Francesco Cessi. 

I 'rho character of Ciiulo'sart is so well known as hardly to call 
for detailed analysis, hcytnid what W’eliave already intduated, ^i^s 
most eh.'iracteristijJ style e.vliihits a pn!|»(:nso idi al, of form rather 
than character, with a slight mode nf Ijandling, and silvery, soino- 
what cold, colour. In woiking from the nude he jiiined at |ierfec- 
tion of form, espi'cially marked in the hands ami feet. Hut he was 
far from ahvays going to i.dioiee nature for his mod' 1 ; he. tnms- 
mnted arl libUtun^ and painttsl, it is avernMl, a Magdalene of 
demonstrative charms from a vulgar-looking culour-grimhT, His 
bt;st works Inive heaiity, great nim’iiity, artistio feeling, and high 
ac<*ojnplishme.nt of manm'r, all alloyed hy a certain i.'i're ufeominon- 
plaee ; in the woifst )>ictures the coniinonplaec sw.amj^.s eveiylhing, 
and Guido has flv»oded Kurojrean galleries with trashy nnd i.*inpty 
pretentionsness, all the more noxiou.s in that its «pj>arent grace of 
.sentiment amt* form misleads tho unwary into .'ipproviil, and flic 
dilethanto dahhler into chc.sji rapl.ures. Both in Home and where- 
OTcr olso he worked ho inl.ro<luee»l increased softness of style, which 
was then designat.iMl as the moilern method. His lectures nro 
mostly Seri pill nil or inythologic in suhjeet, and hctwcen two aiul 
three hundred of them arc to ho found in various Kiirupeaii 
colleetions — more than a hundred of these containi ug lih^-sizcd 
iigure.s. Tho portraits which ho exfcnted arc few, those t»f Sixtus 
V., Cardinal Spada, and the sO'called Beatrice Ccuei l-eirig aimeig 
the most in>ticeahle. Tho identity of tlie J.'ist-namod portrait is 
very dubious ; it certainly cannot Imve been jminlcd <liiect from 
Jkatricc, who had been executed in Koine before Guido ever rcsidtsl 
there. Many fctcbiiig.s are attributed to him - .-joints from his own 
works, and somo after ^lotlier masters ; tliey arc sinnlcd, hut rather 
negligent. 

t)f other works not alrcvidy noticed, tho following nhonld bo 
named: — ^in Koine (tho Vatican), the Crucifixion of 8t Peter, an 
example of the painter’s earlier manner ; in ForU, tho Conception; 
ill Bologna, tho Alma of St Koch (early), tho Massacre of tho 
Innocents, nnd the PietA, orHiment <ivcr tho Body of (ffirist (in the 
church of the Mendicanti), wliich is by many regarded as Guido’s 
prime, oxccutivo work ; in tho I>refidoii Gallery, an Ecco Homo ; 
in Milan (Brora Gallery), Saints Peter and Paul ; in Genoa (church 
of S. Arabrogio), the Assimiption of the Virgin ; iu the Berlin 
Gallery, St Paul tho Hermit and St Anthony in the Wilderness. 
Tho celcbratod picture of Fortune (in the Capitol) is ono of Ihmi's 
finest treatments pf female form on a s^cimen of male form, the 
Samson Drinking froni the jawbone o£ an Ass (Turin Gallery) 
might he named oeeikle it;. One of his latest works of mark is the 
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Ariadne, which used to bo in the Gallory of the CapitoL The 
Louvre contains twenty of hia piotun**, tliu National Gallery of 
Ijoiirlun seven, and otlicrs w^re once there, now removed to other 
public collections. The mo.st interesting of the seven is the small 
Coronation of the Virgin, puintod on copjicr, an elegantly fiuLsluid 
work, more pretty tlisn heaiitiful. It was probably painted before 
the master ipiitled Ih.jlogna for Korne. 

Far tli« life Mini v iirk.H of Ilou), MCft I*a.sj<oii, Vife cfc’ /^ictori, and MalraMtiv, 
/'Wiina t^iltricc ; Ml«a L4tii/t, f:>loria Pitforira. (W. M. U.) 

in^NNKljL, James (1742-1830), |>robably tho most 
celebrated oi I'lngbsh geographers, was born on 3d Dcceta- 
ber 1712, near Chndltugli in Devonshire, where his 
father Jolm Ihiniull, a man apparently of gentle blood, 
was tlie owner id a small farm called Waddon.^ Tho 
register of ( Jiudlcigh records the baptism of James 
Keiincll on 2].st December, John Rennell, who had 
married Ann Clark in 1738, seems to have fallen into 
eml»arras3ed circumstances, and to liave taken service in the 
artillery, with which he served in the duke of Ciimberlaiiil-s 
campaign in Flanders of 1747-48. The date of his death 
is uncertain, but ho appears ne.ver to have rejoined Jus 
family. As a boy tho son James found a valuable friend 
in the then vicar of Chiidlcigli, Gilbert Hiirrington, by 
whose advice and assistance he entered the navy in tho 
beginning of 17rjG. Throughout his Indian career liennell 
kept up a regular coiT<\spondcnc« Avith Mr Burrington, 
and always regarded liiiii with affection and gratitude. 

Tho earliest of Ren noil’s existing letters show him, in 
March 1758, jxs an ac ting midshipman on board tho “ Bril- 
liant,” 3G, Captain Parker, a fterAvards the famous Admiral 
»Sir ITydo Parker, the elder of two of tliat name. When 
attached to the “Brilliant” James Reancll was present 
at several of tliosc desultory expeditions against tho Froiudi 
coast and shipping on wliich so much strength Avas stjuam 
dered in the Avars Avith France. Among these Avas a 
lamling directed against the W'orks and shi[)s at Cherbourg 
(August 1758), and two other expeditions to the vicinity of 
St Male, Avhich were more futile, and the last of which 
ended somewhat disastrously. A M8. plan of the Bay of 
St Cast, wlujrc the re-eiiibarkation took fJaco (September 
11, 1758), executed by James Rennell at the age of sixteen, 
and prol>nbIy his first attempt at topograpliieal w’ork, is 
noAv before us. It bears the inscription “ Plan of St Cas 
Bay, J. Renncl feet. 1758. To tho Rt. llonblo. Lord 
Ilow^e tliis plan is dedicated by his obedient humble 
•servant, J. Ilcnucl.”- 

In 1760 Captain Parker, leaving tho “Brilliant,” took 
the ‘‘ Norfolk” to India, and Rennell wa^i to have gone 
with liiin, hut through some accident missed his ship and 
Avent out in tho “ America,” 50, Captain Haldane. On 
reaching India ho rejoined Captain Parker, now in com- 
mand of the * Grafton,” 58, wdth tho fleet engaged in 
the blockade of Pontiicherry, Avhich Cootc was besieging 
on the landAvard side. 

The Annual Jleghlet- for 1830, in a sketch of RennelPs 
career, gives an anecdote for which wo cannot vouch, 
finding no allusion to it in his letters. It is to tho effect 

^ There were several hraiiches of tlie family round Chudleigh, mid 
the name ocxnirs on aevoriil inouumontfl in Chmllwigh church. Four 
j'enorationa of Thomas Roiinolls, clergymen of some note, wero 
reckoned as relations by James Rennell : — (1) T, Rennell, fellow of 
Exe.tor Col logo, Oxfowl, M. A. of 1699, rector of Bishop’s d^ighton ; 
(2) T. R. , rcelor of Rnniack, called “ n very profound scholar . . . 
with a rii-h lihrary (3) T. R., of King’s College, Ganibridgo, master 
of tho Temple, and dean of Winehc.ster ; (4) T. R., editor of tho 
British Critic, (Christian advocate at Cambridgo, vicar of Kensington. 
As Rennell calls tho sc(ton<l Iris cousin, tho first was iwjbably h^s 
grandfather’s lirether ; ho could hardly have been hia father's brother 
on account of the dates, 

® He writes the name indifferently Kennel and Rennell till February 
2, 1760, when he says to Mr Burrington : — You desired that in 
future I would wu-ite my name with a double L I shall In the future, 
but am inclined to think it will be of little use to me.” There is* 
"we beUeve, here some reference to the clerical r e la tio ns# whom he 
at that time thought neglectfuL 


that, i»ome sloops of war belonging to the enemy Iteing 
moored in shallow water, Rennell asked tho use of a boat. 
Accompauied by one sailor be reconnoitr-cd tho sloops, and 
ascertained Avhat he had surmised to l)e true, viz., that 
owing to an unusually high tide it was passible to reach 
those vessels. This information wa.s acted on wdth com- 
plete success. Wliatcver amount of truth there may be 
in this anecdote, we know, at least, from his letters tliat 
ho took part in the cutting out of the “ Baleino ” and 
“ llermionc,” the foiTnor a 40-gun frigate, the latter an 
armed Indiainan, l)otli at anchor before Pondicherry, 
Avitlun a half musket-shot of the place, and that he Avas a 
volunteer in one of the boat divisions which attacked the 
“ lialeine.” Tliis Axssel liad no sails bent, and the captors, 
being exposed for an lioiir to a Axry heavy lire from the 
ranifiarts, lost severely. 

\Ve <io not know Avhat good guidance liad first turned 
the lad’s attentitm to surveying, but his letters shoAV that 
ho AA'cnt to India [>rovided Avith useful lK>oks and instru- 
ments, and they 'contain from time to time notices of 
various surveys executed by him, e.</., of the harl>our of * 
Trinconomal6 (or Trincomalee, as \vc now call it), and of the 
bay and roads of Diego Rayes,'* whither the East Indian 
fleet had gone as tho rendezvous of an intcndctl attack on 
Mauritius, which did not come off. 

Captain Parker appears to Jiavo been friendly to Rennell, 
but had little ho[>e of obtaining promotion in the navy 
for him, and counselled him to try his fortnmi in the 
Comi»aiiy’s .service. Rennell accpiicsced, and in the summer 
of 1762 A\'(int, apparently as a surveyor, on board a 
(yompany’s vessel whieh Avas despatched on a reconnais- 
saiu^e to Manila and the neighbouring islands, 'i’he only 
trace wo have been able to find of this Axyage consists in 
sundry charts and coast-views publi.shed by Alexander 
Dairy mple, a friend of Ronnell’s in after days. Such are 
the Bay of Cainorta in the Nicobar Islands, 1762; 
View of Quedah ; Chart of Saml»eelan Islands in the 
Straits of Malacca, 1763 ; View of Malacca, July, 1762; 
Chart of Abai Harbour, on north-west of Borneo, 1762. 

Of tho ox|HJiliti(»n avo bavo no particulars, but w'o {fithcr that 
Kouiioll looUeJ back on his treatineiit ami servico on board with 
dissat.isfa<’.tion, though his ])erforniancc of the duties assigned him 
rcconiijicudcd him as a iimn of merit to tlic authonties .at Fort 
St Georgo. He had missed a groat chance in tho navy, for iliiring 
his absence orders came for the ox|Kjdition ugainst Manila, which 
ended in tho capture of that place in 176*2, — an ex|M!dition in 
Avhich Captain Parker took the * * Santissiina Trinidml,” a prize of 
enormous A^alue, Roiiuell, however, made many friends at Madras, 
and had several offers of employment, though ho did not think 
himself at liberty to accept tiny till the return of Captain Parker 
and his final discharge from the “ Grafton’s” books (July 3763). 
He now obtained the command of a vessel in the Government 
service, but whilst she lay off Madras, shortly afterwards, a cyclone 
destroyed every ship save one in the ru^ds, and Renncl I’s among 
them. Fortunately ho was on shore when tho^ gale came on ; but 
he lost everything. 

The city of Madura was then being besieged by a British force 
in combination with one sent the naAvab of the Carnatic ; and 
Mr Falk, governor of Fort St George, employed Rennell^ to 
superintend the landing of troojis an<l stores for that operation. 
For Ills conduct of tins sorvico ho received the thanks of tho 
Government and a handsome present. Apparently about this time 

^ From Rennoll’s notice of its size and position tbU is evidently the 
island now called Roilriguez, about 350 miles north-east of Mauritius, 

^ This siege of Madura belongs to an obscure passage of Indian 
history, an account of which must bo sought in Nelson’s Mcmual qf 
Maduro, (Madras, 1868), and Bishop Caldwell’s /Itsfory it/ 

(Madras, 1881). Mohammed Yusuf Khan, a man of great ability, 
who had been ** commander of all the Company’s sepoys” (at Madras), 
and afterwards governor of Madura for the nawAb and the Oompony, 
threw off his allegiance in the beginning of 1768. A Joint expedition 
was sent against him, and for a long -time had indUlhrant auoceaa. 
Eventually Maichand, the chief of a Ifronoh contingent in Ynsnre 
oervioe, betrayed him to the Xhigiish eommitodfmt; liM 
part of 1764 it Hi sidd thdt he woe hanged, whotl^; by ordeir to 
Fort St Qeoige Qovemment or of to It donbim. 
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also ho made mirvej's of tl)0 coast about Capo Calymcre, and of 
the Paumhen Passage. Shortly afterwanls, having gone to 
Calcutta, he found in Captain Tiukor, tho officer conimauding the 
king’s squadron there, a gentleman with wliom ho had hecn 
slightly acquainted in tho navy. There was evidently something 
very engaging in Rcnncl)‘s inannor, aspect, and character, for 
others as w'ell as Captain Tinker iiniuediatel^V c.ndeavoured to 
interest, in his fortunes the governor of tlie presidenciy. 1’his was 
Henry Vansittart, tho siiceessor of Olive, an<l lather of Nicolns 
Vansittart, who w'as so long chancellor of the exehcMiner (1812' 
1823), and dietl Lord Bexley. ’I’ho result was the appointment of 
Reniiell as surveyor of the E. I. Coinpnny's dominions in Bengal, 
“before,” os he writes, I w'as scarcely apprised of tho matter.’* 
A few days later ho rei:eived a coiiiiiiissioii “for jinietitioiier 
engineer in the citadel oreeting at Caleutta near Fort \ViIliam” — 
the fortress, in fact, now .‘^o well know'll by tlie latter name. 

Runnoll, in a letter aniioimeing his appointment, calls it that of 
“surveyor-general,” Imt this torm is not used in tho olTudal record, 
dated April 9, 1731.^ The date of liis c<miTiiission in the corps of 
engineers, ns ensign (or “ pnuditioner engineer,” as the junior 
rank Avas ferine»l), is the same. The corps of licngal Eng^i|^‘rs, 
whieli after a eveditaVilc existence of just about a ceuturyAvas 
ninalgaTnatod with tho Ro^^al Engiuoors in 1802, was then in it.^ 
infancy. Only four oflieers appear as having ha<l <a)niTnissions 
earlier than James Reimell, tliongli the siihscqiient introduction of 
several olficers with liiglier rank eventually placed more than this 
iiunihcr over his head. 

Practically, though ho wa.s sometimes engaged in works of con- 
struction or demolition,'^ Ren nell’s' work a.s a surveyor occupied 
tho whole of Ilia Indian service, which extemied to thirteen years 
only. Ill tho course of this ciii]»luymeiit lie reduced to order ainl 
Ruhstautial acoiiracy tlio map of Bengal, and accuiiiulated a great 
]mrt of the inatenal wdiieJi lio afterwards utilized iu the deterinina- 
lion of all tht) important points embraced in tlie lirst ajiproxi- 
mattdy coiTe<*t n»ap of India. Jlis inenls w'ere highly apprceiatoil, 
iind his rise was rapid. Tn January 1767 his position was raised 
to that of snrveyor-geiinral, and at the same time he was promoted 
to CM|.»tain. 

In their letter to the court of directors, reporting this promotion, 
tlie cmineil at Fort William say : — 

AVe Ii«v« Captain lleniioll, a younpf man of dlKtiiiKcnlAhed merit In 

tills braiudi, surveyor- ^inicral, and directed liJiii to fonn one Konerjil chart from 
those lilreiidy iiuiiltMind mich as are now on hand, as they ran b« collected In. 
Tills, lliou^h ultcinleil with jfroat Isibour, does not prevent his proHiM'utin^ his 
own surveys, fhu fatigue of which, with tiio dosperuto weuiids he lias lately 
l ecelveil in’ one of them, Imvo iilrondy left him hut a shattered const itntlon.**’ 

This pitssago refers to a mcmorablo passage in Re.mieir.s career, 
wliich had nearly jtroved its tragical termination. Bengal pnq^r 
was in those early days of tho Coinjiaiiy's administration very far 
from being tlio tranquil country that aao havo known it lor so 
many years (except indeed during its ])artial share in tlie agitations 
of 1867, from tho mutiny of several regiments within its bound- 
aries). And it was about a y<‘ar before the promotion just 
Tnontioned that Rciinoll, on one of his surveying campaigns in 
northern Bengal, met with tlie adventure in <pjcstion. 

Tho districts in that quarter (Puruiah, Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Ac.) A\'erc at that time habitually ravaged by bodies of marauders, 
who had their hetulquarters iu tho forost-tracta at the foot of tho 
Himalayas, and beyond British jurisdiction. From these forests 
they used to issue annually in largo bands, plundering and levying 
exactions far and Avide, and returning to their jungle-as}'! urn when 
ihreatenod with puL*suit. A few ycai’S before (1763) a largo body of 
them had plundered the city of Dacca. They professed to belong to 
a religious fraternity and were commonly known as tho i^tmydsU, a 
name under which th^ are frequently mentioned in tho corre- 
spondonco of Warren TTastings, sometimos as FaMrs. Tho affair 
took place in the seini-iiidciiendent state of Kuch Behar, near the 
border of Bhut&u. Hearing that a party of native soldiers had 
been sent to put down one of those hands, which hn<l just taken 
and nlundored the capital of tho state, Rcnnell hastened to 
Join the detachment AAuth his own small escort, and came up wdth 
it just after tho banditti had reeeivAra beating. Tho pext day 
(21 at February 1766) was spent in pTn^uit of tho enemy, and in 
the afternoon Ronnell and two other officers, who had gone forward 
to Toconnoltre, foun<l themselves in presence of a large body of tho 
SanyAsts. Their small escort of native horse rode off, and tho 
officers were surrounded. ReunolFs Armenian assistant was killed, 
his engineer subaltern fonght his way clear with a slight wound, 

t Extract from Bengal Bublki Ooneultations of that date (Rceonls In India 
Offlcey. Mr Huffh Camerem, who was employod on tbli eatablishment as 
aonroyor of the new lauds, betnir deoeaaed 16 th ultimo, it la aareoU to apiwint 
Hr Jamaa Renall (He) In hla room, who is recommended to os as a capable person, 
and by apeedmeas of some sunraya made by him which the President now lays 
before the Board, premlsea , to be a veiy useful servant.** 

t .One.af hla eaeeptloiidl empioynietits 1706) wuathe demolition of for- 
.HAicatte&s R Olundaiimiere, which the muHi bed commenced •* exprcakly 
aai Ktiw v'en tii* tr oat j of Parfe/* ' 
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RonneJl himself retreated fighting to tho dotachmeiit, ami was 
put ill a palankin, covered wuth saoro-wouuds. One bhjw b.ad cut 
into his right shoulder blade and through several ribs ; his left 
arm was severely cut in three places, and lie ha«l other Avound.s 
heside.s. For surgical help ho had to Ix' sent to l.lacea, 300 miles 
t>fr, in an open boat, Avlncli lie hud to direct liimselfr os he lay on 
his fiux*, whilst the natives applied ouioivs as a oata]iInsTn to his 
shoulder. Ho was long given up, but, under tlie tender care of 
his frieml J.)r Russell, lie reeoveivd, thinigli his heallli \v:is long 
affecteil by the loss of blood and severity of the injuries. 

Dn tAA'o later occjisioii.s Beiimirs letters sjieak of his being 
attacked or Av.avlaid whilst on survc}', in one ease by irregulars in 
the eniployrnentof the “ j. iniidars,” /.r., “ zemindars,’' in districts 
remote from (‘alciiiia, uml on nuotln r oeeasion by the “ Bootese,” 
or Bhutiils, .'i.s we now call tln-m. In u let ter dated 301 li Oetoher 
1770 he says in his bjitfway 

“ 1 iiinHt Out io tell you t-hiit uixxit u oiitnili iiiv» n liUu'O. Uroprird jiiuiped 

Ht Tiio, iuwl I vraa foriiiiiate In kill him hy thiiistiuj^ mv havonrt down 

liin til rout. Five of my men wi-re w'oiiiiiletl ]»y hiin, tour of tlwMU very dunKOr- 
onsly. Vou Hee 1 tun ii liieky fellow at all lino s." 

We gather from tiiis ji.'issage that it was efimmou in tho.m.' days 
for onieers to cnriy Viaynnet.s, — a eiiviiinstan* o whieli is also set 
forth iu one of llic be.'*t kni>wu portraits of (li iieuil Wolfe. 

Shortly after this last .adventure ReimeJl. was allnweil to carry 
out, with a foris.} under liis command, a project tlial lie h:i<l 
formed for Mie suppression of the handitti in tin* ijortli. Writing 
on the 3d Marcli 1771, ho speaks of li:i\ing returned suoia‘s.sfiu 
from this expralitinn, after marching 320 miles in fifteen days, 
which he justly observes was “ pii-rty goml traA'clling in that 
(dimate, c.specially for soMiers.” This* did not, however, put an 
end to tho Sanya.sis, f(*r they arc s[K)k(ui of hy Hastings ns still a 
]u‘sl: ill 1773 and 1774. 

Ren riel Ta usual residiuuu Avns at .Dacca, th<»iigb Iris visits to 
Cahaitti. Avero at least iinnurd. On one of (iiese he nitiiried (Oirtolier 
15, 1772) Miss Jaui» d'haekeray, one of tho sixteen children of 
Archdeacon Thatikeray, wiio luut lK*.en headmaster of Harrow from 
17 16 to his death in 1700, and who has been rralJeil by Dr Butler 
tbo “ Kee,ond founder'* (J tbt? Rrln»ol.'* Among Dr Thaekeray's 
descendants nro to be coiinteil many distinguished Anglo Indians ; 
and William Makrqmaco Thackeray of the Civil Service, the 
graiidfaLlier of the great writer who has inado thal combination of 
names familiar and illustrious, Avas a frimid of llenm-irs and the 
brotber of his Avife. 

Indian careers were not in those days generally ]iroloiiged. 
Fortunes AA'ere r(?a[M*(l more rapidly than in later years, and death 
likewise mowtsl with swifter strokes. In the," list of Bengal 
cTigineci-s there arc thirteen, including Reiinidl, who recrdA’ed com- 
missions prior to 1770, tho eurliest in 1761. Of these thirteen, 
beforo 1780, six weri? dead, four bad resigned, oin? liad been dis- 
missed, and two only in tho y<^ar named remained in the- service. 

Htuiindl’s healtli Jiad iMaui rmnarkably gooil up to his encounter 
Avith tho SaiiyiVsis, but from ibat time it bet-ame permaneiitly 
deteriorated, and in 1777 he resigned, having att^ainod ihe. rank oC 
major two ye.ar.s curlier (January 1775). In those days no regular 
pcuisioii -system existed ; but, wlieii pi'rmission for Keniudrs ndirc- 
Tiieiit AA'as given, in T)ecemb(‘r 1776, }»y the governor and council, 
it Avas accompanied by tho grant of a pi.'/isioii of 500 rn])0C3 a 
month from tlio Calcutta tioa.suiy, till the court's pleasure slioiild 
ho known. Tn passing this resolution the. buard remark that they 
“ think fit to adopt this mode as mostsatisfaotoiy to Major R<‘nnell, 
Avlioso fortune will not iierrnit him to Joave India wifluuit some 
certainty of siqqiort in tin* decline of life.’*® It is im]»ossible, in 
reading this last pbmsf^, to withhold a smile at the provc^rhial 
longevity of jonisioners, Avheu wo riMiiemlier that the, illuslritms 
subject of tho roKolution drew^ the allowam.s^ for fifty thr<s? years 
after his retirement. Tho court of directors, after his arrival in 
England, conferred a pension of £600 a year in lieu of the Cah utla 
one. 

Major Riuuiell and his Avifo, with a daughter horn at St Helena 
during a stxippa^ on the Avay homo, rcaclred Englaml, 12th 
February 1778. For the rest of his huig life he lived in Ijondon, 
and for much tho greater j>art of the time in NasRau Street 
(formerly called Suffolk Street) near the Middle.sex Hospital, a 
quarter then inhabited by gentlefolk.^, tlunigh now quite deserted 
by fashion. 

AVheii apnlviiig in 1776 for permission to retire, Renm^l had 
written — “1 desire not to eat the bread of id1eiK;6s, but rather to 
make myself as useful as possible, even after my return to England,** 
and Aventon to submit a scheme for the utilization of tho large m«aa 
of geographical material lahl up and ticrishing in tho India House.* 
Ho cannot havo been long in England before ho bucklwl to this 
task. He is said to have foen ofTorod employment of a considerable 
character and to have Aleclinod it. Of this wo knoAv no more ; but 
ap{)arently he had laid out his own course of life, in devoting him- 


* Ronnell, In atmouaclntr bU martiage to Mr Burlington, dpeaka of iiie wife a# 
the **deaiBliter of tiM late Mr TbaHtCniy who kept Bitrrow School.*' 

* MS. III the India Oflitoe, .. ^ India Office RoconM. 
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8 elf to the laborioua library elucidation of gco^jrajdiy, and to that 
enjoyment of the Rociotv of his frionda to wJiich lie often refers in 
Ilia correspondence as the chief liuppincss to which he looked for- 
ward in his retirement. 

lli.s first piiblii.'atioii after his return was A Chart of the, Banks 
and Currrtds at the Lngirlla,^ in South Africa (177H), accoinfuinied 
by li memoir. In the. same year appeared A Dm^riptlim of th^ 
Jloads in Bonjal and liahar^ dr., print caI by order of the Ctrurt of 
jyireclors. 'flii-s is a small ] 2 ino, and only a book of routes. In 
1781 cami.; out his Jicnyat AUus^ containing Ma])s of the 'Theatre of 
War and (%)m'}f'r(:e on fhnt side of J I iiidustan^ coinpited from the 
origivaf. Snrvn/s, irith Tables of Rout cs and Distunc.es from CalculUt^ 
through the prlncqHtl Tniernat Namgations, This is in folio, and 
contains twenty-oiio maps, a work leaving far beliiiid everything in 
fridiiin cartograpliy publi.shcil 141 to that date. In the same year 
Keiinell nvid before tin* Uoyal Society, to which he had bufii nlc*i*t.c*l 
March 8 , “ An Atrcount of the (hinges and H urra i n poof 1.1 r Kivcr.s. '* 

Tlie.se were prelim in iivy High Is. His great work on Indian 
geography was the Memoir of a. Map of llinduntan ; ami even thi.s 
was of gra«liial growth. In its first form, as pnhli.slnsl in 1783, it 
coutaiiuxl only pp. xiv and 132. A seiinnd edition in 17S5 had con- 
sideruhln additivuis. In 178S a J/irM/io/r was issued Jiltogether eii- 
hirged in .seo]ic, and of thisagaiji a second edition ayipcared in l 7 i* 2 , 
and a third, still enlarge* I, in 17*33, which contains pp. cxii 1-4*28 
4-51, pp. 1520 in all. Tlie work, which thn.s went through five dc- 
vclopiTifnt.s in all, w;is that which especially estubli.shcd lieiinoirs 

reputation, though his knowledge and ability were appreciated in 

London from iin early date after his return to I'luropo, and tlie con- 
tinued .soric.s of works which lie i.s.sut*d from time to tiiim during 
Boine five ami thirty years .spread and angmontedhis fame a-s a geo- 
grai)her. After a hi-ief interval of o.vtreme old age, the seiie.s was 
re.siiiiivMl in the i»uhlieati<.*n of valuable postlnimous works. 

Ihit, to return to e.a rlh.r days, Kenuell sjicedily found a place in 
the most iutclligeiit circles of .soeii-ty, counting among his fneml.s, i 
as years ]>a.ssed on, not only men of boienco ami litcratiuo like Sir j 
.losoph Hanks, Sir Kverard Home, flishop Hor.s)cy, Sir (jeorgo 1 
Staunton, Dr Kobertson the historian, Di-an Vineent, Mr Alexander i 
Dalryinple, Mr Willi.-im Marsden, Ac., but also such men as Lord [ 
Moniington (afterwards the, famous JManiuis AVtdhi.sley), Ijord | 
Sficncer (first lord of flic Admiralty 1701 1801), and ijord llolland. j 
His clusest friends a]»pear to have been Sir Josepb Hanks, TiOrd 
Spencer, and Dr (lillios the historian, and in later yeans (!3.ai»taiii 
(afteiward.s Sir Eiancis) Heaufort. 

In 1701 he' reeeivevl from the lb:»yal So<*ict.y, at the hands of tho 
pre.shlent Sir Joseph Hanks, the (.’opley medal, n.ssigijed liim for 
Iiis geographical hiliours, and especially for hia }»aper On the 
Camel's Kate, as applied to Ooographie.al l'urpo.si>s.” 'flic follow- 
ing jiaswage, perliaps not quite IVeo from exaggeration, occurs in 
tho jiresidoiits u<ldre.ss on thi.s oi'casiou 

** I citioukl rcjoico could C nay tlmt Brimns . . . could lumht h pmeral map of 
Mielr ihliUid hr well eteculcd uh IIio Major's dclineuMuii of and Hnhur, 

a tract of countries con.'^idciftbly larger in extent tlian tlio whole <if f.;rrat Rrilalii 
ttiut Ireluiiil ; but If. would bo Injustice to the Major'.s linlustry, were 1 not hci-e to 
ttOito thiu the (listrliSM lie hun ptoHnibuhUed uiid planned exeetsl probably Iti 
exUnit th»! whole tmot of surveyed counlry to be ftniiid In tbo nini>3 of tho 
Kurn)>oan kliijordoms put tii^ether; wliile tho ueeuruey of Jiis particular surveys 
Htaiids yet unrivalled by the most I.'iborioii.s perforiininee of tho best county itiuiis 
thlH nation ha.s liltheiio been ahio to produce.'* 

In 171)2 Rcniiell puhlished The Marches of the British Army in 
the Betiinsufa. of India during the Campaign ef 1790 -01 ^ iUusiraUd 
and explained by a map and other lylatvs \ atid. in 1794 an 8 vo 
iKiinplilet entitled War iritJi Tranrx the only security of Britain^ 
by un “ OKI Englishman.” Some years lioforo this time lionnidl had 
also turned his attention to African geography, in connexion with 
tliu African A.s.soeialion. of which he was one of tho earliest members. 
Of this body, whiiOi was the priigenitor, though not the imincdiato 
parent, of the Royal ( leogruphieal Society, ' au account may be read 
111 Mr (Elements Markhani'’s ino.st, ini erestiiig record of tho fifty years’ 
work of that society. I'ho association was estahli.shed in 1788, 
and sent out several travellers of note. Maps and geographical 
iiiomoirH from Kennel I's pen we,rc i.ssiied on various occasions ; and 
especially wore Jiis African labours as.sociatcd with the name and 
fn*st journey of Mungo Hark, Kerinell published in all some five 
or six dissertations on African geography. And this bnineh of Ins 
work may account, after a fashion, for an odd confusion made in 
a public report of Livingstone’s burial in AV''c 5 stiiiiii.stcr Aliliey.* 

The JViilosnphical 2'ninsac turns ^ vvhose atmosphere in those days 
was not confined to the same rarefied ultitudes as at pre.sei»t, con- 
tain occasional x>aia*rs from RonneH’s hand. AVo hare inentioned the 
paper on “ ('.umel s Rate ” in 1791 ; in 1793 wo have “ Observation.^ 
on a Current that often prevails to the westward of Scilly, and 
endangers the safety of ships” (the current in question has since 
been known by Rennclls name), in 1809 “ On tho Effect of AV^esterly 
Winds in raising tho Level of tho Hntish Channel.” In tho 

» There wn» uu intcrmedlat4^ l.ndy cnUcrt the lUlel^h Club, founded In 1820^27, 
wlitch actually develupe*! Into tbo R. G. S. nenueirn great ago doubtleM pre- 
vented Ilia Joining the club. The society wan founded the immtb after hli death. 

3 ** At LIvliigstonc’R foot Ilea the head of Mnjor Reyiiell (tltb>lilmaelf a noM 
African travoUor/'^TVffW#, April 30« 1874. 


Archmologia wo find the following: — in vol. xviu p. 242, 
“Observations on tho Topography of Ancient Babylon,” an(lln vol. 
xxi. three dissertations: — ( 1 ) i>. 92, “On the Voyage and I^lace of 
Shipwreck of St Paul”; ( 2 ) p. 138, “(’onceriiing tho Identity of the 
Remains at »)omsh, whether they are those of Cerasa or Pella ” ; ( 3 ) 
p. 501, read May 1826, w'hen the vencrablo author wa.s in his 
eighty-fourth year, “(’oncoming the place where Julius Ciesar 
landed in Hritaiii.” This does not, we believe, exhaust the list of 
his occasiniial WTitings, and lie gave much incidental help to other 
writers who touched Ills own subjects, c.j/., to Dean A^iiicciit in his 
WTll-kiiow'n work on tho Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients. 
Tho detail of theso minor works has caiTied us away from the 
cliroiiological order of his productions. Tliat which added most 
largely to the reputation acquired as the geographer of India w’as 
his book on the (le.ografdiicat Sgslcni of Herodotas, 4to, with eleven 
iiiap.s (1800). Anotlier great ta.sk undertaken by him was a Treatise 
on. the CvmjMratirc OcAigraphy of JTeslern Asia, On this field ho 
hiul formeil a most cornprcheiisivo project, too vast indeed for the 
time of life at which lie unilertook it, when proltaldy he liad already 
n^aclr 1 DP Gij\s project, his Herodotus was indeed 

and others were hU separate jmMieations of u JJis- 
on, the T>.j>o(inn>hy of thr. I'Cain' oj Tvov Hto, 1811), and 
ol the Expediiioits of Cyrus and the JUlretU oj 

tji-c J (HI / housand^ and an aaviiLi.. ...,1 of matter, iirc|Mircd with 

many years' labour, and left behiml him m a v‘*i*y perfect state of 
traiisciiption, was iiublishod after his death by his d#nvfhtcr. in 2 
vols. 8 vo, with nn atlas (1831). 

Another posthumous work wiih ,ftn. Investigation of the Currents 
of the Atlantic Ocean^ ami of those which jyrcvail between the Indian 
Oecan and the Atlantic, Poi* this work Renucll had examined and 
collated tlie logs of a vast number of the ships of war and Indianicn 
which }ia<l traversed those seas during thirty or forty years, rc-com- 
pi.ting observations, and reducing them to one geuerarsystem. Tho 
results of this toil wane left ready for the press', and were piihllshcil 
in large <;harls, with a thin volume of text, under the editorship of 
Mr John Purdy, in 1832. Tho first contributions to the scientific 
knowledge of cm rents had been Ki;nncl]’.s pufuus on the ]»ngullas, 
and on the Scilly Cunimts, and the ]»rcscnt woik contained nearly 
nil that existed in the generalization of such data till more tlinii 
twenty years after his death.® 

“Major Reniiell,” says ai^ju*cmint of liim, in a work juavately 
printcil by a member of his wife's family,^ ‘*wa.s of middle size, 
w'cll proptirtioned, w’ith a grave yet sweet exjiressioii i>n bi.s coun- 
tenance, which is said to have conciliated the regard of all ho 
spoke with,” 

Tho existemro of this Inijipy faculty wo Jiave already noticisl n.s 
doduciblo from his curlier history in India. Tho sweet gravity of 
W'liich tho W'ritor speaks is very rceogiiizahlo in his portrait-s, .'itiko 
ill middle life and in extreme old age.“ A contenijuuary, fpiotedin 
the w'ork just referved to, said of him : — “ lii his intercour.so with 
his friends lie possesst?s a roinarkablo flow of spirits, and hViouiuIs 
with iiiterestiijg subjects of conversation ; nt tlie sumo time, 11s to 
what, relates to liimself, ho la one of the. mast dillident, uuaHsuniing 
men in the world.” 

One of tho obituary notice.^ at the time of his death says that 
Roiincirs “political and religious feidiiigs arc said to have operated 
in causing him to docliiio tlie acceptance of an invitation to i)ecoine 
a member of tho Erench National Institute,” Tliia can hardly have 
had liny basis of fact. Renncll, in politics, was always attached to 
what wouhlbo. called, in present language, the Liberal party; though 
lii.s Liberalism, as wo may gather from tho title of liis pamphlet of 
1794, and from expressions used iii the dedication to Earl iSponcer 
of liis fferodoUis^ had nothing of that chnrictcr which loves to dis- 
parage those wlio uixs jealoiLs for the greatness of England. As a 
matter of fai t lie was elected a foreign associato of the Iiistitnto 
during tho Txjaco of Amiens, in 1802, ami accepted tho honour with 
unmistakable cordiality and satisfaction, as his reply, which we 
have seen, testifies. In liis eighty- third year a gold medal was 
awarded to Renncll by the Royal Sod&ty oi’ Literature ; and, os 
his infirniities prevented hi^attcudance at their place of meeting, a 
deputation, headed by tho'^ -feiJeDt, Riu* fv^rirho purpose of 

presenting it at his owti hoJftc »r> Street. 

When more than eighty-seven years of age Major Renncll slipped 
fnun a chair, and broke his thigh. lie hardly ever loft his bed 
afterw'ards, and died 29th March 1830. He w'as buried in the nave 
of AV ostminster Abbey on the Ctli April. A tablet to his nienioryt 
with a bust, stands in the north-west angle of the nave. 

Mrs Kcniiell had died in 1810. Threo children of the marriage 


3 Sec Mr A. O. Findlay In tlie Jour, Ro^. Oeog, So<„ vol. xxUl. 

* MemoHatg of the Thncletray Familn, by the late Mn Bayne. 

9 Anions pfirtrolti wo may mention one engraved by Cardon from a drawing 
by St-iitt, of uriilch fmprcsKloni were publlahed In the JBuroptan Magashu for 
1802. and In both the posthumoQR edtUons of the Hmsuiotus, Thcire la anothM* 
proAlo, cnitravod by l>Bnlel after 0ance, hi a collection of fsirtralta by theso 
artlat#, and a medallion in porcelain executed at Paris, probably after his death, 
and showing him In old age. There la .also the bust by Bally In WesNnbuiier . 
Abbey ; and an admirable wax relief of him in old age la in tbe ponsaHon of 
Malor Aodd, his graadten. 
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gfflw up. Of these, Thomas, the second, died in 1846 ; William, 
the third, went to India in the Civil Sorvico, and died some years 
before his father (1819) Jane, the eldest, married Captain Kodd, 
afterwards Vice-Admiral Sir John Trcniayne Rodd, and 

survived both her brothers, dying in 186;i. It was through Ii;idy 
Rodd's ttctivo filial zeal that Reiineirs pOMthunions works wore piilt- 
lislied, including, besides the two already named, a ticcond edition 
of the JIf rodoliis. 

Wliat has been said in the enumeration (d* his writings snfiu ienlly 
shows how laboriously }io worked, Rut to this great industry were 
joined in all hia works siigneity, cxer-llcnt judgment, and a love 
of truth w'hich made him never ashamed to confess a ditficully, 
and ahvays ready to <lo justice to other writers. The man whom 
we find already at fourt<‘en serving as a iniilsliipniaii in time of war 
coiiltl liavc grown up with little in.'^truction but wlirit lie sought, and 
found for liiinsclf, in tlie course of his c.areor. ( )n many of tlie sub- 
jects on wliich ho wrote, fresh light has been so abuiulant that the 
value of Ids >vork.s as guides has in great nicasui’e passed away, yet 
even now no one can deal with Herodotus or Xenontnuj without eon- 
suiting KennelVs vi<iws, dinsdly or indirectly. Olnigeil to deiauid, as 
regards the former, for his text on the inaeciirato traiislJUm of 
r.ei oc, it has l.>een shown that Ileiineirs sagacity often w^^..‘rned 
the true meaning of Hie- historian when his interpreter ha<l gone 
astray. What he did for the geography of India, not by his own 
surveys merely, hut by his lalKuir on tlie often rcriioulded Memoir, 
in coordinating the inforinatioii gatliored during forty vears, may 
bo bi'.st appreciated liy ti cornpansoii.of tl» celelirated il’Aiivillo’s 
/jclaircifincmriLs Ceofjrnphijur/i sur In Carte dr. (1 753) with 

the final edition of the Memoir (1798). rutting aside the great 
additions to posit iviy knowledge which favoured tho later writer, 
wo are mistaken if the perusal of botli works will not leave the im- 
pression that, in most of tho r|nalitios of a gc<igrapher, Reiineirs 
dace is not. in any resin'ct behind that of tho famous Frenchman, 
or whom he himself always cntoi taincd and expressed the dcej»csl. 
rosju'cL. 

Wc conclude with an cxlr.vet from a trihuto to Ids memory which 
apiKaived in iVie I’fno'.s of the day after hi.s funeral in the Abbey: - 

•* Another elmnicteiisllc of this amiable ()bilo.soplior wa« tlio (cmeroua farUity 
wUli which he Imimrten hia atorca of learning lii cmiveraatUm. A memory 
rviiiiu'kably tonarloua, nnd .so svcll nrraugccl us to bo CQunHy ready for tlio rerep* 
lion or for the dtstiibution of knowledge, made liiju a dcposiioiy of facts to whiidi 
few ever applied ia vain; n<laptlug himself to the level of all who consulted him, 
he hud the liuppy Art of con-eeilm; their errors williout hurting their feelings, 
And of Icmiliig them to truth willH)!!! eoiivictlng them of Igiiorance/* 

Till R(?nneir.s time it could hardly be said that England could 
boast of any geographer of tlio first <:Ia.sfi. Ilis prc-cminenco in that 
olmraotcr i.s still uudlsputed, like that of D’Anville in Franco, and 
of Ritter in Gomiatiy. 

In this sketch of Hcnncirs ciirtrer, nse has been niudo of a mass of letters 
nddressiul, during liis service in the navy and in Tiidia, to the icev. O. nuniiigton, 
TtJmlly lent byMr C. Lungley of Cliudbiigh ', of pnpers courteously eommiinicHtecI 
by Uenncll’.s tlescendants ; of the “ Memorials*' quoted ubove; and of India 
Uftleo records; sa])p1eirieiited by a good deal of othto- research- (II. V.) 

RENNKS, a town of France, formerly the capital of 
Brittany anil now the chief town of the department of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, is situated at the meeting of the Hie anil 
tho Vilaino and at the junction of several lines of railway 
connecting it with Paris (232 miles ea.st-north-east), 8t 
Malo (51 miles north), Brest (147 west-nort]i-we.st), Ac. 
It is the seat of an archbishop and the headquarters of 
the 10th corp.s d’amic^e (with a largo arsenal and bar- 
racks). For the most part rebuilt on a regular plan 
since the seven days’ fire of 1720, the town is rendered 
more monotonous by the house.s being of dark-coloured 
granite and nearly all after the same type. Of trade 
and industry there ia little trace in the dull and de- 
serted streets. Tlie main portion of the old town occu- 
pies a hill which looks down on tlie confluence of the 
streams. Along the north side flpwa tho Vilaine in a deep 
hollow bordered with <iuays auM^^rossed by four bridges 
loading to the new town near railway station. The 
canalizoil Ille forms the first section of the llle aiid Ranee 
Canal which unites St Malo to Reiine.s, and then descends 
the Vilaino to Redon, and the canal from Nantes to Brest. 
The cathedral of Rennes is rebuilt in a pseudo-ionic style 
on the site of two churches dating originally from the 
4th century. The archbishop’s palace occupies in part 
the site of the abbey of St Melaine^, whose church is the 
sole specimen in the town of ll^l 3th century architec- 

. A JIf* Ctiuapm^ Plifl<aophy> or 


tiire. A colossal statue of tho Virgin was placi d above 
the dome of th i.s church in 1807. lu the palace is pro 
served the old altar screen from the cathedral, perhaps tho 
finc.st in all France. I'he Mordolaise date, by which the 
duko.s and bishojis u.sed to make their .‘^tate entry into the 
town, is a curious o\anij)le of loth centiny architecture, 
and accidentally pres(;rvi\*; a Latin in-siTiption of the 3d 
century, a dedication by the Kedoncs to the emperor 
(Jordiavms. Architiclurally Hie fine.^t building in the 
town is the old parlianient hoii.se (now the court house), 
designed by rlarqucs Dchmisse in llic 17th century, and 
decorated with slatuo.s of legal cehihrities, carved work, 
and paintings by ('(yprd and Jonveiiet. 3'ho town-house 
wa.s erectt;4l in tlie livst half of the 18th century by 
Gabriel, the architect of tin* Place <h.: Ja Goncorde in Pari.s. 
Tn tlic modern building occiipi»Ml by the, far.iilties of law, 
science, and literature there are .scientilic collect ion.s of 
various kinds, and one of the finest picture gnlh.ries out- 
side of J'ari.s, with pieces by Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, 
Vandyek, iicmbnindt, Rnben.s, Ac., ainl .sketches by 
Michelangelo, Titian, and other great masters. Tlie town 
library contains 50,000 volumes and 220 MSS. ; and the 
municipal archives are of primary iiii[»ortanre fi^r the 
liistorjp of ^>ritlan 3 ^ The Promenade du Tliabor, with a 
statue of Dngiiesclin, the adjoining botanic gardens, the 
Promenade dc la Motto a little lower down, and tlio Mail, 
a fino avenue planted iif 1057 by the duke of (fliaiiJnes, 
add greatly to the l>canty of Ronne.s. About 2 miles 
from the town i.H Jie ca.stIo of I.a Pn.A’alayo. The local 
industries are varied but not exfoiisive. The [lopulation 
of the town in 1881 numbered 57,4 30 ; that of the com- 
mune 60,074. 

Reillies, the. chief city of tho Rc‘lojio.s, wii.s forniorly (like .sumo 
other place.s in (raul) called Ciqulate (henoe Cvndat, Oonfle)» l»ro- 
>)abl 3 ^ froju its position at tlic (‘onlhieiiec of two stream.s. Unilor the 
Roin.aTi fiupire it was inehiOed in JAigdunensi.s Tmtia, and he.caiiio 
the centre of varioiis Hoinaii roads slill rccognizahlo in tlie vicinity. 
Tlic name Cihs Itnhra given to it in (he oldest chroniclcis is 
explained by the bands of red brick still fonml in the foundations 
of its first cireiiit of waits. Tii 848 A.n. N(»in<.*n(u*, Charles tho 
Bald’.s lieutenant, dochirod liimself iiiihipendent and took Iho title* 
of king of tho Bretons ; but the country was afterwards torn to 
pieces by Llio straggles of tlio various counts who wishetl to make 
theinsclves masters of it ami liy the iiivasitms of the Noriiians. 
About tbe close of tbo 10th ecntiii y Conan le Tort, count of Rennes, 
subdued Iho wdiole province, ami it was his .son .aiid sucees-sor 
Ceollrey who first took the title duke of Riu tta n y (y. v . ). It wa.s at 
HetiTies the dukes were crowned, .and before entering the eity by the 
Mordelaise (Jato they had to swear to pn‘sei vc tlie pi ivi leges (»f the 
cliureh, tho nohle.s, and the r’f>nirnon.‘< of Brittany. Y>nring tlie War 
of Siicoession tlio city was raptured by Jean do Alontfort in 1341, 
by Charles of Bluis in 1842, and again by J«*aii do Alontfort. 

.1 hiring tlie troubles of the TiC.-igiu* the duke uf Mercie.ur attcmptisl 
to make liiinself iiulepemleiit at Ib-nnes (1589), ])Ut Ids .scheme \va.s 
defeated by the loyalty of tlie local parlmincnt. Iloriry IV\ 
entered tho city in state, on Af.'iy 9, l.'iOS. An in.surrection at 
Rennes caused by tho taxes iinjioscd by Ijoiiis XIV., in spite of 
tho advice <if the parliament, was cniotly KUpj>rcs.scd by the duke 
of Chaxilncs, governor of tho province. The )»arliaim‘nt was 
banished to Vannes till 1680, and tlie iiibabitanls erushod with 
forfdbs nnd in groat nninbora put to death. Tho fire of 1720 
xvhich destroyed eight hundred iiouse.s coinjdcted the ruin of tlie 
tow’u. During tho last year of the nionarehy b’eriiie.s more than 
once resisted the im]K>»ilion of taxes not aiitiiorized hy the .slates 
of Brittany. In 1765 the celcluated proeiirnu -gem ral L*i Chalotais 
M'as imprisonod, and in 1/88 the parliament Ava.s suspended from 
May to October. At the coiiinioncciiKuit of the Revolution Konnea 
xvas again tho sceiio of hlootlshed caused by tlie discussinn about 
doubling the third e.stati? for the convocation of tho Btatos-goneral. 
On Jamiary 26, 1789, tlio .students, with Moreau (afterwards general) 
at their liead, broke into tho hall where the noblea satin oouneil in 
defiance of tho de<*ree of HUst>ensioii isauod against tlicm by the 
Oovenimcnt. During the Itcign of Terror Rennes sutfered less than 
Nantes, partly through the c^mrage and uprightness of the mayor 
Leperdit. It was soon afterwords tho eeiitre of tho oTwralioufi of 
Um republican army against Xa Veiid^. After the lOtb of 
Bnimaun it waa accuMd of royalism and put to ransom hy Brnnn. 
Besides. La and Admiral Do la 

^ : :V.XX. . ~ 5» 
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RENNIE, John ( 1761 - 1821 ), engineer and architect, 
waa the son of a farmer, and vras born at Fhantaasio, East 
Lothian, 7tU »3uao 1761. While attending the iMirisli 
school of East Linton ho had to pass the workshop of 
Andrew Meikle, the inventor of the thrashing machine, 
and evinced such a strotig interest iu the o^xirationa 
there in progress tJiat the workmen were in tlic habit of 
lending him tlioir tools and teaching him their various 
uses. In liis twelfth year lie left school and placed him- 
self under Meikle, V)iit at the end of two years he went to 
a school ttt 1 )uiil ,ir, in order to obtain a more thorough 
knowle<lgo of niaUfCniaiics and mechanical drawing. After- 
wards he occasionally assisted Meikle, but before his 
eighteenth year he had erected several corn mills, on liis 
own account, while in the winter months he visited Edin- 
l)argh to attend the classes of i>hysical science at the 
university. l»y Prof, Robison of Edinburgh he wa.s intro- 
duced to Messrs Boulton I'k Watt of Soho near Ihrming- 
ham, for whom in 1780 he superin tended the construction 
of the Albion flour mills near Blackfriars Bridge, London. 
It is believed that the diflicultios which occurred at the 
Albion mills in regard to the ebb ami ilow of the tide fir.st 
led Rennie to the study of that, branch of civil engineering 
connected with h}(liaulics and hydrodynamic.s, in which 
ho became so celebrntcd /is to have no rival after the death 
of Smeaton. hninediately after the coinplelion of the 
Albion mills Rennie's reputation was so tirrnly estaldishcd 
in everything connected with mill work that he found 
him.self in /i very extensive line of bu.siness. In the con- 
struction of sugar mills in Jamaica and the other West 
Indian Lslauds he soon had alino.st a monopoly, and among 
other mills constru(Je<l by him in England meution may 
bo made of tlie powder mill at Tunbridge, the great hour 
mill at Wandsworth, and the rolling and triturating mills | 
at the Mint on Tower Hill. Wherever the machinery 
of his mills was impelleil by steam, the engines of his 
friends Messrs lioulton Watt supplied the motive power. 
It is, however, on his achievements /is an architect and 
civil engineer that the fame of Keniiio chiefly rc.sts. Of 
the bridges connecting the banks of the Thames at London, 
three have 1./oen built from his designs, — Southwark Bridge, 
in the i^omstructioii of which he introduced a method of 
cmi»loyiug cast iron which formed a new epoch in the 
history of bridge-building ; AV’’aterloo Bridge, which then 
had no parallel for its magnitude, elegance, and solidity; 
and l-icmdon Bridge, on tlie model of Waterloo J3ridge. 
Bridges at Leeds, Mussclburgli, Kelso, Newtoii-Stewart, 
Boston, New Galloway, and numerous other place.s bear 
similar testimony to his skill and ta-ste. His earliest canal 
project wa.s lhf>t of the Crinan Canal, and following it was 
the Lancaster Canal, which besides other difiicultie.s pre- 
sented that of an aijiieduct over the Lune. His execution 
of these works so established his repiilatiou that his o[jinion 
and assistance were reejuived from all quarters in regard 
to similar undertakings, among others the construction of 
the Great Western Canal in Somersetshire^ the Polbrook 
Canal in Cornwall, the Portsmouth Canal, and the Avon 
and Kcnnet Canal. But more ijnportant than these were 
his works in connexion with docks and harbours, his 
designs embracing the London Docks, the East and West 
India Docks at Black wall, and docks at Hull, Greenock, 
Leith, Tiiverpool, and Dublin. The harbours of Queens- 
ferry, Berwick, Howth, Holyhead, Kingstown, Nowhaven, 
and several others owe their security and convenience to 
his labours. But even these works must yield to what be 
executed in connexion with the Government dockyards at 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheerness, and Plymouth. One 
other eflfort of his genius folia to bo mentioned, the drain- 
age of that vast tract of marsh-land bordering upon the 
rivers Trent, Witham^ Welland, and Ouse which for cen- 


turies had baffled the skill of some of the ablest men in 
that department of civil engineering. Bennie’s industry 
was very extraordinary ; though fond of tlio society of his 
select friend.s and of rational conversation, he never suffered 
amusemont of any kind to interfere with his business, 
which seldom engaged him less than twelve hour.s and 
frequently fifteen in the day. His conversation was 
always amusing and instructive. In person he was of 
great stature and strength ; and his noble bust by Chautrey, 
Trvhcui cxliibitcd in Somerset House, obtained the name of 
Jupiter Tonans. He died IGth October 1821. 

His son Slit John Rknnie (born August yO, 1794, died Sent. 
1874) succeodi-d him /is loigim^-r to tho Ailininilty, and iicquirea a 
high reputation iu tlie .same line of business as his father. On tho 
completiuii of the London Bridge from liia father’s designs in 1831, 
ho received tho honour of knighthood. Be was the uuthor of 
Tkc Thcoi'yt Ft/nmUion, and Co/istruction of llritisk and Foreuju 

4 vols., 1851-54. 

i.s classed in English law as an incorporeal heredi- 
tament, that is, a profit issuing out of a corporeal lieredi- 
tament (see Rkal Estate). A rent issuing but of an 
incorporeal hereditament can only be posses.sed by the 
crown, or by a subject under statutory authority. Rent is 
said to lie in rtndf^'y as distinguished from profits a prendre 
in general, which arc said to lie in prendcr. At the [U'esent 
day rent is generally a sum of money j>aid for tho occupa- 
tion of land. It is iiiqiortant to notice that this t:oiH*ej)- 
tien of rent is attained at a comparatively late period of 
lii.story. The earliest rent seems to Iiave been a form of 
personal service, generally labour cm the laud, and was* at 
tho same time fixed ?>y custom. The exaction of a com- 
petition or rack rent beyond th/it limited by custom was, if 
one may judge fnun the old Brelion law of Ireland, due to 
the presence upon the land of strangers in blood, probably 
at first outcasts from some other group. ^ The .strict 
feudal theory of rent admitted labour on tho lord’s land a.s 
a lower form, and at the same time develo|)ed the military 
service due to the crown or a lord as a. higher form. Rent 
service is at once the oldest and the most dignified kind of 
existing rent. It is the only one to which the powei* of 
distress attaches at common law, giving tlie landlord a 
preferenti/il right over otlicr creditors exercisable without 
judicial authority (see DrsTREss). Jn course of lime tlie 
increasing inqiortance of socage tenure, arising in part from 
the convenience of paying a certain amount, whether in 
money or kind, rather than comparatively nnciTtftin scr- 
viccii, led to the gradual evolution of the modern view of 
rent as a sum due by contract between two independent 
persons. At the same time the primitive feeling vrhich 
regardecl the jiosition of landlord and tenant from a social 
rather than a commercial point of view is still of impwtance. 

Rents 03 they now exist in England arc divided into 
three great classes — rent service, xent charge, and rent 
seek. A rent service is so called because by it a tenure 
by moans of service is created between the landlord and 
the tenant. The service is now represented by fealty, and 
is nothing more than nominal. Rent service is said to be 
incident to the reversion^ that is, a grant of the reversion 
carries the rent with ilWsee RKMAiNDKK). A power of 
distress is incident at common law to this form of rent. 
Copyhold rents and rents reserved on lease fall into this 
class. A rent charge is a grant of an annual sum payable 
out of lands in which the grantor ha.s an estate. It may 
be in fee, in tail, for life, or for years. It must be createa 
by deed or will, and may be either at common law or 
under the Statute of Uses. The grantor has no reversion, 
and the grantee has at common law no power of disjtress. 

' “ The three renta, viz., rack rent from a petaon of a atmuige tribe, 
a fair rent from oqq of tho tribe, aiid the StipulaM. rjtet- whieh la 
paid equally by the tribe and the strange Jh.' 

died MaiiM» ViUoffe p. 160. 
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Such power must liave been given him by the instrument 
creating the rent charge. Tlie Statute of Uses, 27 Hen. 
VIII. c. 10, gave a power of distress for a rent charge 
created under the statute. The Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
41 45 Viet. c. 41, § 44, now gives a power of distress 

for a sum due on any rent charge which is twenty-one 
days in arrear. By § 45 a power of redemption of certain 
perpetual rents in the nature of rent charges is given to 
the owner of the land out of w'hich the rent issues. Kent 
charges granted since April 26, 1855, otherwise than by 
marriage settlement or will for a life or lives or for any 
estate determinable on a life or lives must, in order to 
bin<l lands against purchasers, mortgagees, or creditors, 
be registered in the central of lice of the Supreme Court 
^18 it 19 Viet. c. 15). In certain other cases it is also 
necessary to register rent charges, for instance, under the 
Improvement of Land Act, 1861, and the Land 'ftun.sfer 
Act, 1875. l^oruis of rent charge of special interest arc 
tithe rent charge (see Titiiks), groun<l rents, and the 
rent charges for the ijurpose of conferring votes nsmally 
i'allod faggot votes,” Ground i-ents are rent charges in 
fee simple issuing out of land sold for building purposes. 
The lessee erects buildings according to the tej-ins of the 
lease, making liis prollt by subletting either at a rack rent 
or on the terms of a fine on entrance into possession, 
with an annual rent sliglitly larger than the ground rent. 
In the latter case the rent is called an improved ground 
rent, (xround rents arc regarded as particularly eligible 
invfistmeiits owing to the extent of the security alYordod. 
Kent charges of the annual value of 40.s, for the purpo.so 
of creating votes are now rendei*ed inelfectivo by .the 
Ropresentatiou of the People Act, 1884, 18 Viet. c. 3, 
§ 4, whicli enacts (subject to a saving for existing rights 
and an c.>cee|)tion in favour of owners of tithe rent charge) 
that a man shall not be entitled to bo registered as a voter 
in respect of the ownership of any rent charge. A rent 
seek (reddilm siecHs) is a rent charge reserved without 
1 ) 0 wer of distrc.ss. But, as ]>ovver of distress for rent seek 
was given by 4 Geo. II, c. 28, the legal effect of .such refit 
ha.s been since the Act tlio same as that of a rent cliarge. 
There are varieties of these main divisions of rent to which 
.special names arc given. Kents of assize or quit rents 
are a relic of the old customary rents. They are pre- 
sumed to have been established by usage, and cannot be 
increased or diminished. They aro found only in manors, 
lliose paid by the freeholders arc also called chief rents. 
Fee farm rents are rents reserved on grants in fee. Accord- 
ing to some authorities they must be at least one-fourth of 
the value of the lands. They, like quit rents, now occur 
only in manors, unless existing before the Stitiito of Quiu 
Ernploira or created by the crown (see Kkal Estate), 
A rent wliich is etjuivalent or nearly equivalent in amount 
to the full annual value of the land is a rack rent A 
dead rent is a fixed annual sum paid by a person working 
a mine or quarry, in addition to ro^'altic-s varying accord- 
ing to the amount of minerals taken. Kents in kind still 
exist to a limited extent ; thus the corporation of London 
is tenant of some lands in Shropshire by payment to the 
erown of an annual rent of a faggot. All pepper-corn or 
nominal rents seem to fall under this head. Services 
rendered in lieu of payment by tenants in grand and petit 
serjeanty may also be regarded as examples of rents in 
kind. Labour rents are represented by those cases, not 
unfrequent in agricultural leases^ where the tenant is 
bound to render the landlord a certain amount of team 
. work or other labour as a part of his rent. It was held 
in the Queen’s Bench in 1845 that tenants who occupied 
on the termys of sweeping the parish church and of 
nagxng^^^^ the meaning of 


Apportior}mtmt . — In regard to estate a iv.iit .servico 
able at cuininou hiw, as well as iiiider certain 
aiic'li as the Laud Olan^ics Act.* A rent charge was foruK.jly not 
apporlioiiaVde, fur it issued cut of (“vrry part of Ou; J;ind ami was 
at the sjiino time in couleiuplation of law agriiust coiuinoii liglit tis 
not hcing incident 1(> Icmiro. The ](rgal ctfeet of lids was that 
(with somi; cxiv'pUoii.-:) a iclo.ise of ji.iit of tlio liiml out of which a 
rcTit clcirgo issued was a itdeasc of the wlnilc. It was ].» 2 ovidcd hy 
21 h ild Viet. c. liii, Jj 10, tho ndcast^ fnnn a rent charge of 

]»ari of the Jicro lilaun. iits chijrgod docs not cxliuguiidi tite whole 
rout charge, i>al f>pciatcs only to far tin* right tt> rta*ovcr any part 
of tlio relit cliaige. ont of ihc hcrc'lit ;nnc.!i1 s rcli nst.'d. In regard to 
time, at (‘tinimoii law no kind of reiil \v;im .ipjioiiioinjlde. Tho cJl’cct 
of this was that if tlie peis.ni wiitith d to Mie mit died hetwceii relit 
days n<i rent was due lo l iie suviv t-t ding ivveisiivnei for the inter- 
mediate peno<l. 'I’his w.is renu ilied l.y 11 (n o. ||. e. lt», and other 
Acts, which are imw pnii t ieally supeiM ih d hy the A}vportionmcnt 
Act, 1S70, \'i( t. e. dfi. p.y this Act all ivuts are, in tlio 

! al seiiee. of stipnliitimi to the, eoiilntiy, ti.» he consul* nsl as accruing 
from day to day, and ai»[».rtioiiahle in vi.spi ct 'iftluie accordingly. 

/Uitit'dics . — Kent is itue. in the nu-ruiug of the tlay appointed for 
payment, liut is not in iine.ir until r rniilnigljt. It should t>(^ 
tlein.iiidtsl ju.st before .sunset. 'The l.iiulloril hashi •^ides tlistress bis 
ordinary remedy by fiction. In :uldi’. inn sl.-ttul'uy leincdics 

aro given in the ease of tenants holrling lAer afti i lluj cx[»iiation 
«>f their lenailey. By II (ho. II. c. ID any ti ii'iut giving notice 
to ipiit. and holding over is liable t*.) p.ay dniihlt? rent f*>r sin; h time 
a.s luy contiiinoM in pos.st;ssioii. Jly 1 A: *2 \'icl. e. 71 a tenant at. a 
rent ilot exeeoiliiig i.'20 per annum wlio fails todtdiver up pcssic'^sifui 
after lii.s interest lias 4-nd*'d niay be l•jee^ed hy .stimuniry pro- 
ceedings bedoro justices, liy ID Jk 20 Viet. e. lO.S a similar 
remedy' is given in the c*ninty coiiit win re the rent doe.s not t^voeed 
.I'oO p**r annum. Analogous provisii.-ns are lonfaiiiefl in Acta 
dc.ilhig with the nietro}Hditau tli-diict. It should be notii-rd 
that, sineti the writing uf the* .'irtii l*' I)i.s'rKJ,.s.s, tho landl*jid"H 
po\V4T of di.sfress ini.s been e<*n.^i*lei‘.a)dy liiuitei] in tlui ease i>f 
ugncnltiiral fenancie.s falling within tlic Agi i« nltur.il Ilolding.s Act, 
40 ife 4/ Viet, e. 01. ji 44 coniines t lie j ight of (li.stre.ss to one 
year’s arn.'ars of rent inste.'id (»f .six ytr.'rs’ airear.s, whi'.'h could bo 
di.sf rained ftir beiorc^ the A*.t. An « xfrnsinn <4* lime is allowed in 
ea.se.s where in the *:»rdin:ir\’ eoiir.ee. of dealing hctavi eii laudlor*! «nd 
tenant the payment of n.-nt has hei ii alh>\ved t«i be d«.‘feri»'fl fur a 
f^Urtrter t>r half year after the rent hceame li gaily due. I*y § 45 
live stock Vedoiiging to another pt‘rs*»n ami taken in hy a tenant to 
h« fed ha.s a dualilie*! priv ilege IVom ilistress ; lh.it is, it is imt 
distraiinihle wliere there is other siilliciont <listie.s;, to he fonmi. If 
so distr.-iined for want of oilier sulhf:i(;nt clistre:;‘s it may he re- 
doeined hy the o\vm*r on ]<.ayinent of aj-iy sum «iue fm* the fi ciling. 
Agricultural or otln j* ma' iiincry on tin: piemisi.s of the tenant for 
liirt? or n.sc and live slock on the ]ir#‘mi>es scdely* for hi ceding pur- 
poses arc iibsoluttdy' ]trivil*'gi d from fli, tri'.ss. 'I'he Act furtln^r 
makes appiaismne.nt hefore .sale unnceesvaiy^ :init eiimdslhat haih'tls 
to levy distrc.ss are to ho .api'oinlLvl hy county couil judg«-s. Por 
other pruvisit;ins of the Act «lc:diiig wii.li i*i*ievMlure.. see Kkci r.viN. 

/rrlfituf. — The main ililVeienees hi twroii Irish .and Kngli.sh law 
have been caused by legisbuioii (sis- La noi oK i) ano Tiin.w i;. due 
of the nu>sL notii’ealde is the [.ower of ijei tmenl for in'n-[»ayinent 
of rent given by' 23 Sc 24 V’iet. i’. I.M, In Kngland siudi a puwt*r 
can only be conferred by expre.sa agreement. 

— Kent is properl v the payiiuoit rn-ade by tenant to 
landloril for the use. of hands jurld nU'ler lease 44n? rent paid by 
vassal to superior i.i ealh;d feii-duLy (see Ki;n). Us neave.st English 
cfjuivalcnt is the. fee. farm rent. Kents are recovered by an aidion 
or niailhsand duties in tho Sheriff (.Vmrt or the (Jourl of Se.ssi*'n, 
and in non agricultural tenancies by hypothec. The right of 
hypothec over land e.xe.c<*ding 2 acres in extmt hd: for .ngrieiiltur© 
or pasture has boon abolished as from November 11, LSt^l (.see Uvro- 
TFIKC). Tlie Agricultural Holdings (Sccdlnud) Act, 1383, 4(> & 47 
Viet. c. 62, provides by § 27 that when .six inontJi.s* rent of tin* hohb 
ing is dne and unpaid tlio landlonl may raihenn a( ti*m of icmoving 
before tho sheriff against the tenant, etmcl tiding for his nmoval 
at the term of Wliitsuiulay or Martininas next eaisning ; .and, uiilcsa 
tho arrears aro paid or caution is found, tho .slierilf may decern tho 
tenant to remove. Tho tenant so removed lia.‘< tho lights of an 
outgoing tenant. Labour nr serviee iviit.s woae at one time very 
frequent in Scotland. Tho events of 3715 and 1745 showed the 
vast influence over the tonajitry that tho great propriotor.s ac- 
quired by such means. Accordingly the Acts of 1 Oeo. I., scss. 
2, c. 54, 'and 20 Geo. II. c. 50, provhicd for the commutatioji of 
services into money rents. Such services may still bo created by 
agreement, subject to the summary po^ye^ of coin nni tut ion by Uia 
sheriff given by the Conveyancing Act, 1874, 37 At 38 Viet. c. 04. 
§§ 20, 2i, In the more remote parts of Scotland it is nmlerstooii 
that there still exist Cttstomary returns in produce of various kinds, 
which belug regulated by the usago of the district or of the barrmy 
or estate cannot be comproheoded. any gencml n,ile / 

(Hnater^ Zatidlordand Tenant, voL ii. 208). Up t<» within forty 
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years ago cxiatcid steelbow leases, by whi(di tlio. Janillord sVickod j 
the farm ^vitK con<, rnttlo, iinpleimMits, &c., tho tenant, returning 
similar artioloH at tho oxi'iratioii of liis tenancy and paying in 
addition to the ordinary rent a sicijlhow rent of 6 i>er cent, on tha 
value of the stock. 

UniM- States . — Agricultural rents; arc, iVoni the dilforent 'jw.sitioii 
of the cultivator.s of tin* hunl, of iinnurtaiice tli.m in England. 
Tho law is in gimi ral aci oi il.nici! ’with tliat of England. The 
tendency of irjoth-ni Statij Icgislat ion is unfavourable to the 
continuance of (li.-stiys.s as a nunedy. In aomo States, such ns Ohio 
and Tennessee, it never cxisUaL Eco farm rents exist in annie 
States, like I’ennsylvania, which have not a«b>i)ti:d the Stcituto of 
Quia Siiipfiirrs as a ]‘art. of tlurii* common haw. (J. Wi".) 

KKI^TilCVINT. Since llic article Distress (7.?'.) was 
written the Agricultural Holdings Act, 18815, has niado 
sonic changes in the law of replevin in England. The 
perioil of five days during whicli the tenant or owner of 
goods may replevy by 2 \Vill. tt Mary c. fi, 1, i.s extended 
in the case of holdings within the Act to iiheen days, on the 
tenant or owner making a rerpn^st in writing to that effect 
and giving security for additional costs. A summary 
remeily in the nature of replevin is given, a court of 
summary jurLsdiction having a jurisdiction concurrent 
with that of the county court conferred ut»on it in the 
case of distress on a holding within the. Act. 

llEPOHTIN( f. 'i’ho curious among those who seek to 
trace political develojuiuinls may, without any grcRt strain 
on tbu imagination, tind an intimate relation bcHveen the 
growth of ne\YS[»aper rejjorting ami the growth id demo- 
cratic institntion.s ; at any rate the two have always been 
found together. The history of re])orting in (Jroat Britain 
brings out the relationshiji with much clcanic.ss. There 
was no truly .systeruatic re[>orting until the l»eginning of 
this century, and not until many years afterw^ards dhl it 
grow to be n most im|)ortant, if not the most important, 
feature in nowsitapers. There w'as parliamentary reivorting 
of a kind alino.st from the time w-hon jiarliaments began. 
Single speeidies, and even some, consecutive account of 
particular proceedings in parliament, wxTe prepared. But 
long after newspapers were commonly publi.shed no effort 
had been made to give reports either of the ]iroceediTigs 
of parliairnmt or of those of any other rtssembly dealing 
with the public interests. TJie first attempts at parliamen- 
tary reporting, in the sense of seeking to make known to 
the public what was done and said in parliament, began 
in a j)amphlet j)ubli.shefi monthly in Queen Anne^s lime 
called State. Jt.s rejiorts \vore mere indica- 

tions (3f spcc(ihes. liUte.r, the (i/etitlrman\s Mfopnine began 
to publish reports of parliamentary debates. Access to 
the Houses of rarliainout was obtained by Cave, the 
publisher of the magazine, and some of his friends, and 
they took surr 'pliLiouslj’ >vhat lud-os they could. These 
were Huhseqiicntly transcribed and brought into shape for 
publication hy another hand. There was a strict prohibi- 
tion of all public re])orting; but the (ientlvmaa's Matjazrtie 
appears to have continued its reports for some time 
without attracting the attention or musing the jealousy of 
the House of Commons. The pulilisher, encourageil by 
immunity from prosecution by parliament, grew bolder, and 
began in hiaS reports to give tho names of the sj>eakers. 
Then he was called to account. The latest standing order 
on the subject at that time was one passed in 1728, which 
declared “that it is an indignity to, and a breach of, the 
privilege of this House for any person to presume to give, in 
written or printiid iie\vs])apers, any account or minute of tho 
debates or other pi’oco^ings ; that upon discovery of the 
authors, printers, or publisliei*s of any such newspaper this 
liouBe will proceed against the offenders with the utmost 
severity.*' Under this and other standing orders, Cave's 
reports wero challenged, os were those of other publishers 
in other magazines. They were denounced by resolution ; 
and threats of prosecution .were made, with the result that 


the reports appeared still, but without tho projwr names of 
the speakers, and under the guise of “ J.lcbates in the Senate 
of Lilliput'* or sotne other like title. Long afterwards, in 
the latter half of the century, the newspapers began to report 
parliamentary debates more fully, with tlic result that, in 
1771, several printers, including those of the Moi'ndng 
Chrtmide and the London Evening /*o.sf, wore ordered into 
custody fur publishing debates of the Hon.so of Commons. 
A long and bitter struggle between the Htnise and the 
public ensued. John Wilkes look part in it. The lord 
mayor tJ London and an alderman were sent to the Tt)wer 
for refusing to recognize the Speaker's warrant for the arrest 
of certain printei-s of parliani'^ntary reports. But the House 
of Commons was beaten. In 1772 the newsj>apers published 
the reports as usual ; and their right to do so lias never since 
been really <jucstioued. Both ] fouse.s of Parliament, indeed, 
now slu>\v as niueh anxiety to have their debates fully re 
ported as aforetime they showed re.sentment at the intrusion 
of the reporter. IVovisLoii has been made in tho House of 
Lords and in the House of Conimons for reporters. There 
are galleries in wliieh they may take notes, and writing rooms 
in which those notes may he extended. In short, reporting 
is now' one of the best marked of parliamentary institutions. 

But parliamentary re[»orting is only a small [lart of 
such work in nevwspapius. The newspapers in the be- 
ginning of this century rarely contained more than the 
barest outline of any speech or public address delivered 
in or in the neighbourhood of the towns wlicro they W'ere 
published. As parliament aiy reporting began to grow, so 
did local reporting. After the peace of 1815 a period 
of much political fermentation set in, and tho new-spapers 
began to report tlie speeclies of juiblic men at greater 
length. All the attempts that were made from time to 
time to repress public meetings and demonstrations of 
dissatisfaction with the e.visting order of things did but 
increase tho dciiiiand for reporting. It grew as tho fetters 
w’crc struck off public institutions. With the Reform Act 
of 1822 it got a great start forward ; and the Municipal 
Reform A(ds gave it a still stronger impulse. Then 
the proceedings of towui councils could be reporte<l, and 
every local new'spaper took care that tins was done. It 
was not, however, until well into wdiat may be called 
tho railway era that any freejuent effort was made by 
ne.w'.spaj»ers tf) go out of their owu district for the 
work of rei)Orting. The London new'spa]»ers liad before 
this led the way. In London alone were there daily 
newspapers. Tins proprietors of those papers had been 
compelled by the requirements of the public to make 
j)rovision for the systematic reporting of the proceedings 
of parliament. For many years after tho riglit to report 
tho.se i>roceedings liad been practically established, the 
work was done in a dilatory and dumsy fashion. Early 
in the present century, liowcver, greater freoilom of 
access to both Ilousea was given, and tho manager of 
the ^forn^ng Chronicle e.stabiiRhed a staff of reporters. 
They began the system which with inqirovements has 
continued to this time. Each reporter took his “ turn " 
- — that is, he took notes of the proceedings for a certain 
time, and then gave place to a colleague. The reporter 
who w'as relieved at once extended his notes, and thus 
]»rompt publication of tho ilebatos was. made possible. 
Ivcporters had been found to supply the demand, and 
it ha<l Ixiconie the habit of the proprietors of the London 
newspapers to employ these men, out of tho session of 
parliament, in reporting the sjieeches of public men iu 
tho country. The practice grew until there was a good 
deal of competition among the papers as to whieh should 
first issue a report of any speech of note, Bailways wer^ 
not i And reporters hod frequently to ride long diBfAnces 
in post chaises, doing thrir best ad they 
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roads to traascribe their notes, so that they might be ready 
for tlic printer on arrival at their destination. Charles 
Dickens used to tell several stories of his adventures of 
this kind wliile he held an engagement on the 
Vhromde. Ho was, indeed, [)erl^ap.s the best reporter of 
his time, and he was most successful in outstripping many 
of his rivals. One result of ilie ctforts thus made w'as 
that tlie provincial newspapers were stiniulatetl to greater 
efforts. Reporters were rapidly trainctl, and in all direc- 
tions re|>orting grew. There wertj none but weekly news- 
pa£>ery ; but they clevoted inucb of their space to report 
iug, and public men l.>ccanic more ready to speak as they 
found tliat wdiat they said would be more widely made 
known. yVs railway's wen; extended, the newspa|>ers w'cre 
able to extend the sphere of their work of this kind, and 
re]>orting sjuead apace. Then, with changes in the fiscal 
policy of the country’, daily newspapers sjmirjg Uj> in all 
directions; the electric telegraph was being improved and 
^levelopcd so that greater facilities were; given for report- 
ing ; and in a few years the old supremacy of the London 
journals in this department of ne\vspa|»er work had welL 
nigh disap[)C!ared. The country newspapers did more 
reporting of sj>ecches and [>nblic meetings than the inetro- 
]»olitan ]>apers. No public man made a spcecdi but it was 
faitlifuily feproducicd in print. Loc;al governing bodies, 
charitable institutiou.s, political associations, public com* 
]»anics — all those came in a short time to furnish work for 
the reiMiuler, and liad full atleiitiou [)aid to them. Curiously 
enough, while the country iic\vspai)ci*s have thus cultivated 
rejiorting, and have made it one of their chief features, 
the Jjondon nowspai>ers, for reasons into which this article 
need not enter, have fallen behind, and have h)r some 
years past given little attention to the Avork of which they 
were the originators. 'Fliis fact explains a development of 
reporting w-liiidi may be more fully described. 

When the second half of this century began, par- 
Jiameiitary reporting w'as a leading feature of the Lon- 
don newspapers. They had a monopoly of it. All the 
reporting aiTangemcnts in the House of Lords and in 
the House of Commons were made with sole regard to 
tlieir reqnirenionts, Tliero had indeed been a long battle 
between the Tinif's and some of the otlier London news- 
papers as to which should have” the best ^‘Rrliajnentary 
report, and the Times had e.stablished its supremacy, 
which has never been shaken. Hut, while its reporting 
was fuller than that of other' Loudon daily newspajier.s, 
they did not neglect the work, and they gave in shorter 
compass admirable digests of the proceedings, with full 
reports of the most iiuportant speeches. The provincial 
newspapers were in the main obliged to copy the reports 
thus provided, and rarely made any attempt to get 
reports of their own. When the electric telegraph came 
into use for commercial purposc^s a change began. The 
comt>any wliich first carried wires from London to the 
principal towns in the country started a reporting .service 
for the country newspapers. It gathered up scraps 
of news and sent them to the journals that subscribed 
for tlio service. In addition, it procurcil admission to 
the parliamentary galleries for rei>ortei*a in its employ- 
ment, and began to send short accounts of the debates 
to the new'spapers in the country. These newspai>ers 
were thus enabled to pablish in the morning some 
account of the parliamentary proceedings of the previous 
night, instead of having to take like reports a day later 
from the London journals. The effect was greatly to 
stimulate the appetite of the provincial public for pariia* 
nieutary reporting. The talegrapli companies for a long 
tme could or wo^d do no inoro than they had begun by 
doing j and they 'offered - do inducemen^^ provinci^ 
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wanted to know more fully what I heir rcprcaciitfi lives 
were saying in parliament, and gradually the leacliug pro- 
vincial newspapers adopted the pjactico of cmplnying 
reporter.'? in the .service of the i-ondoti journals to report 
debaii’.s on subjecls of special interest in localil tt-.s ; and 
thi si* rejKUts, furwurded by liain or by }>ost, Wiie pi inted 
in lull, but of course a day late. The Lomlon paper£^ paid 
little alteutit)n to sm li delxites, and thus the provincial 
papers had parlianientai y reporting wJjicli was Jiot to be 
fouiulelsewln i e. I>it by l»ittbis feature wa.s deA'elo}>ed. It 
wu.s greatly aceelerated l>y a iiiovemeiit which Ukj 
was tlie first to bring aboiil. The telegiaj'h eoiii]>anies 
had inert ased in ininibtr, lait they bail not given more 
facilities for iiewspa[»er je[Kirting. Alroul liowever, 

a new company having ci.>ine into l;xi^^len<■e, it was agreed 
that wir4;.s from Loudon shtaihl be ]iut at tlm dispc»sal 4 >f 
STicli iienspajiers as desired them. b.aeb news] wiper wat? 
to have llie use of a win; c>f t-ourse (.>n payment of a 
large .subscrii»tion -from six o'clock at niglit till three 
oVlock in the morning. This was the beginning of the 
‘‘special wire wliidi now plays bo im]>ortant a j tart in 
the production of al!Uf»stall uews]>ajiers. d be arrarigeiuont 
w;is first made by the Scotsman and by otla r newspapers 
in Scotland. The immediate n;sult was lliat the j»arlia- 
incnitiry reporting in these ifn]»ers was greatly increased, 
and was no longer confined to debates on local affairs. The 
special wires wore used to their utmost capacity to c<in- 
vey reports of the speec-hes of leading statesmen and 
politicians ; and, instead of bare summaries of what had 
been done, the newsiiapers coriUiin(;d pretty full rejiorks. 

When the leh.'graphs were taken over by the slate, the 
facilities for re])orling were increased in every direction. 
Hut now, i\s to pailiumentary reporting, a now difficulty 
arose. The Loinlou papirs, with the exception of tho 
Times^ had given less and less attention to fiarliamcnlary 
debates. There were, indeed, fairly long reports in one 
or two otlier ne\vs[iapei*a in Lomlon, but the temleucy was 
to shorten them, while on the olluT hand several of tho 
provincial newspapers were giving more space than ever 
to tho debates. These newspiqiers had to g(;t their 
reports a.s best they could. 'I'he th luand for sTicb rcj>ort- 
ing hail led, on tho passing of the t4dcgra]dis into tho 
hands of the state, to the formation v*f news agencies which 
undertook to supply tho provincinl papers. These .agencies 
wane admitted to the re.[>ortei's' galleries in the Hoilscs of 
rarliamcnt, and they providerl longer t>r shorter reports of 
the debates, to meet tins wislies of their client.s. Hut tho 
reports which any agency sinsplieil wwe identical ; that is 
to say, all the newspapers taking a particular class of 
report had exactly the same material supplied to them— - 
the reporter producing the number of coj>ies rerpiircd by 
means of manifold copying p»aper. It is easy to rim; that, 
though this might serve the purj^osc of most, of ihciii, it 
could not meet the recpiircinents of all ; and acc(»rdingly 
»ttem[its were made to get separate repoj ts by engaging 
the services of some of the reporters cm]»loyed by' tho 
London i>a£>ers. Nothing eJ.se indeed was po.s.sible.. The 
gallery'* was shut to all, save tin; Loudon papers and 
the news agencies. The tSci/fstioni sought in vain to break 
through this exclusiveness, 'bhe lino, it was said, must 
be draw'll somewhere, and the £»ro£)ei* place to draw it was 
at the liondon press. Once that line W'as departed from 
©very new\spaper in the kingdom must have admission. 
Hut’ in 1880 a lielcct committee of the House of Ck)mmons 
was appointed to consider the <|UCstion. It took evidence, 
and it reported in favour of the extension of the gallery 
and of the admission of provincial {:>aper8. Tlie result was 
that some of tho papers entered into combinations to 
procure reports ; is to sa/^ three or four riapera which 
woilid t^ report joined in providing 
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the necessary reporting staff. In other cases individual 
newspapers put themselves on the same footing as the 
London newspapers by engaging separate staffs of reporters. 
This is the arrangement now. l^irJiaincntary reporting is 
much fuller in tlie leading provinrisil newspapers than it is 
in Uiost of the London paj>ers, though the reports for the 
former have in all eases to be. telegraphed to them. 

Tiio mode iu wliieh i»arliamentary reporting is carried 
out deserves some (hjsc-ription. It has been said that the 
inanagtH' of llie Moinintj Chronirle early in the centur 3 ' 
laitl the foumlatioii of the jn*eserit system when lie divided 
the work of ro[>ort.ing debates among a staff of re])ortera. 
That is exactly wliat is done now. The “ gallcr}’/* as it is 
familiarl}^ called, is arrangiMl with lioxes for note-takers 
overlooking the floor of the House, and with seats l^ohind 
for other note-takers who are waiting to take their turn. 
Th<} Tinu!8 luis three of the front lioxes — one for th(i eddef 
of its staff of reporters, one for a summary writer, and one 
for the note-talker (;ngagcd in the full report. Most of the 
other London [ia[>tirs have ca(;h tw'o l.)Oxes — oiui for a 
summary w'riter, the otJior for a reporter. ]v»cli of the 
press agencies lias two boxes. Hansard has one. The 
rest are ocuaipied liy [n-ovintaal newspapers or by combina- 
tions of those Mews]ia]>ers. The staff of re]»orters attached 
to each paper f.»r coin] »i nation of pa]K:irs numbers from six 
to sixteim shorthand writers. If, for the purpose of 
de.scribing the work of parliamentary rc[iorting, a staff of 
oiglit l»e assumed, the iiroccss can bo made clear. One 
other preliminary [Kunt should be ke|>t in mind : an 
expert and intelligent reporter can transcribe from his 
notes as nnu!li matter as that ronlaiiied in a column of 
the Tim^s in rather less than an hour and a half. The 
staff of eight men may have turns of a <.]uartcr of 
an hour or of half an hour, or of any other length of 
time that may be agreed u[ion. The House of Commons 
begins its ordinary .sitting ot .a (juarter to four. At that 
time reporter No. I takes his jdace in tbo box and notes 
all that passes in tlio House. At four, assuming ejuarter 
hour turns, No. 2 relieves him ; at a <piarter past four 
No. relieves No. 2, and at half past four No. 4 relieves 
No. 3. It will thus b(.' .seen that the eight reporters will 
cover a [leriod of two hours, and that ca<:h of them has an 
hour and three qu.arters in wdiich to extend hi.s notes. If lie 
has had a quarter of an hour’s note-taking of an important 
ept^aker he will have about three quartcT.s of a column of 
matter to write, and this he can do easily and have some 
time for rest before ho has to take another turn.” In 
the case of an important debate extending far into the 
night, or into +hc morning, the •‘turns” arc shortened. 
InstCfid of a i|uarter of an hour, each reporter takes ten 
minutes, or five, or even three. The re[>orters go from the 
l)OX to a writing room .and there tran.scribo their notes, 
their “copy” btiing gathered l\v messengers attached to 
their paper, and carriofl by them to the jirinters. In tlie 
case of the provincial nmvspjqicr.s, the “ co]iy ” has to be 
telegraphed over the “sj»eoiar* or other wirc.s, before it 
can reach the hands of sub-cditor.s or compo.siiors. That, 
however, is no affair of the reporter’s. He has to produce 
his report with as much rajiiilit}' as he can. In the cose 
of tlic 77/>/f>.v his efforts n re seconded byxvhat is in practice 
an annihilation of the .space bc?tween the House of 
Commons and the office of tlio paper. The reporter 
reads out from his notes to an operator on a telephonic 
wire, who speaks what lie hears through that wire to 
the office of the paper. When it is received there 
it is spoken off again to a compositor at a composing 
machine; and thus it is most commonly in type and 
ready for printing long before the reporter's “copy" 
could have been received from the House of Parlia- 
ment. The telephone is also used in a similar way by 


some of the newspapers which have Bi>ecial wires. The 
latest parts of the report of a night's sitting are spoken 
tlu-ough the tclei>hone to the point from which the sjieciai 
wure starts, and they are promptly telegraphed to the 
ncw'.spai»er for which they' arc intended. Thus it often 
happens that the finishing jja-ssages of a report of a late 
sitting in the House of Commons are actually' in type in 
a new.spap('T office 400 miles away', before tlio members 
who have taken part in the ])roceediDgs have got on their 
grcatcoat.s for their walk home. 

I'arliamentary reporting, impoitant as it is, yet forms 
a small part of tlio reporting wdiich is done by the new.s- 
papens. All tlie ]jiiblic exfiositions of our complicated 
and l)usy social and national system arc reported wdtli 
ii fulness, and on the whole w'ith an amount of accuracy, 
tliat arc surprising. Every' newspaper (.>f inqiortance in 
the provinces has a more or less numerous staff of 
reporters at its command. In some cases, jiapers lla^o 
.separate .staffs in different parts of the country. It is the 
business of these gentlemen to report all that is W'orth 
reporting for their journal. In the case of a long and 
important speech or meeting they will take turns in the 
re|:K)rting of it in the same w'ay as turns are taken in the 
Houses of Parliament. But no newspaper is able to 
confine its reporting to events in its own neighbourhood. 
It must give to the public full accounts of speeches of 
prominent public men, no matter where they arc delivered. 
Sometimes a reporter is sent far away to do tliis work, 
in such a case he ii.sually' joins for the occasion the .staff 
of one of the now'sjuiper.s of the neighbourhood ; or he and 
other rejiorters from a distance make uj) a staff to do the 
work. Again the sy'stem of turns comes in. But, for the 
most p.art, speeches of stjitesmen in different parts of the 
(‘.ouritry arc reported for newspapers at a distance by one 
or otlier of the nows agencie.s, which send dow n staffs of 
reporters for the work. In somo cases, all tlieso modes of 
working are seen togetlier — there arc representatives of 
individual newspapers from far and near, and there aro 
the stalks of the news agencies. During Mr Gladstone’s 
Midlothian campaign he had seldom fewer than seventy 
reporters in liis train. 

As a rule, reporters are shorthand writer.s. That became 
a necessity wdicn the demand for reporting greatly in- 
creased, and when the very words of a speaker had to be 
given. But what is spoken of as verbatim rejiorting i.s in 
no sense the btist. It is a necessity, but to a great extent 
is merely^ mechanical. The reporter lia.s acquired dexterity 
in shorthand WTiting, and he can read hi.s notes fluently. 
Far more is rc(|iiired for that liotter reporting W'hicli 
conveys to the public the full sense of what a R|>oaker has 
said without giving all his superfluous woi-ds. Thi.s is an 
art wdiich is not universally acquired by reporters. They 
have learned to dejiend so much upon tlieir notes that they 
do not learn to exercise their brains. Tlierc is much report- 
ing which shortens speeches by wholesale excisions rather 
than by Judicious and intelligent coinj.»rcasjon. It w'ould, 
how'ever, bo unju.st to pass over the many proofs of high 
intelligence wdiich the reporting in our new'spapers contains.. 
The task of the reporter is often not easy. He has, to use 
a familiar adage, to make many silk purses out of sows' 
ears ; and he does it patiently and well — so well that the 
author of the material operated upon is often inclined to 
take all the credit to himself. 

So far, the reporting wliieli has been spoken of is that which 
spocclicH and donates arc proilufM^d in print for the public informa- 
tion. Hut there is another kind of reporting which ought hot to 
bo pas-sed over. What is commonly called uosoriptive rapprting 
has in some cases nearly shouldcr<M the reporting of speeches out 
of iiewatiapers. Is there a royal progr^ or a znuitaty display,^ or. 
a pageant of any kind---tho desermtsve roporto is called hito 
j^o&tion. Ho has to describe as best.he M all tliat happonj 
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Ifc is a simple statement of fact to say that newspapers have on 
many occakiods had word pictures from their descriptive reporters 
which have never been surpassc^l hi proso writing for elogance and 
vividness and force. Tho special oori-osnondent is a. ‘ * u escripti vo 
reiK>rtcr/* He goes to war to desoribo 'what ho sees. Tho electric: 
telegrrt]ih has made a great ch.inge in the manner and nerhans in 
the character of hi.s work ; hut he is still among those who help in 
newsjiapcr reporting. 

Mention has Ijoen made of tho connexion of the electric 
telngra]»h with Tcj)Ovting : and it has heon sciid that, Hince the* 
telegraphs have Vioon oxtonded and telegnipihing has be«!ii 
cheapened, the sphere of jxpoitiiig has been whiencMl and the 
deniaml for it has increased. No ilail}' ne wspaper now conriiii:M its 
reporting to the oifairs of the j«art of the eouutvy in whic h it is 
published. Tin? cleetnc telegrnjdi brings the most distant ]daL*c.s 
within easy reach of every news[>apcr. It has also inado the work 
of the reporter more ardmuis and Iiis rosponsibilily greater. He 
cannot postpone tiie tran.sei iptiem of his note's to aiiother day. The 
speech that; is nol iinisliod in Msimhester at midniglit must be 
prinlcil ill full in the Lojulon newsj^aper which gc^ea to press before 
three o’clock in tlic morning. Tlie inci ting which does not finish 
at Wick till midnight must bo reported iuthe next day’s papers in 
Edinburg]*. All this menus tluiL the reporter must work under 


great pressure, and that Iw must exercise tho gnate^t care in 
cxtendnig his notes. He has no time for rcvisimi, no opportunity 
of .amciniiiig any doubtful iiassagc. When tU«so drawbacks are 
consiileml, it will most likely be felt tliat the work of reporting Is 
not c?:i8y. Y»d. its imjKJi tance couhl n<»t well ho overrated, ko' 
I’koiling is tiio feature m the journalism of to-day which Ihe public 
eoiihl least afford to lose. The eilitorof .a ncw.s[»iipemiay infuienee 
public opinion, but the ri’iiortcr furnishes the material for its for- 
malion. Fair re]>ortiiig is indeed :i great security for freedom ami 
for mndcralitin. It enaldcs all ^Yho .-an read to .see the urguments 
for and against any ])ropiisal ; it shows how public bo«lies dis- 
charge tlieir ilnties ; it indii ;i f es the Wiiut.s and wisliea, tlio liopcs 
and icars of the pnhlic ; it puN within casv reach the means of 
ctniihating wild ami foolish pj .ij>ositioijs, liowevcr SjUperfieinlly 
attractive they may be ; in sliorl. it ni.iki s the whole l onntry an 
open couneil (»n all .pii stioii:; alfecting ll.e .Jniils and hodies, the 
CMiucatioii and the gov* rument, of I he people. It is but fair to add 
that reporting is done, ms a ruh* witli grc.Mt ability and fairness. 
The TejMUtcr randy carries his likes .*v Ids di.dike.s into his work. He 
I is Hcnipuloiisly jiKst, and as si'i-ujinloindy impartial, I hough it may 
j be that tld.s is not always the opinion of some men who mnk'o 
1 speeches of which little is seen in the slsapc' cd' rcpoi t ing. (( '. t’O. 

I KEPOCSSli See Mv.t.\i.AV(.kk mid Pi,.vn:. 
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T. ANniAfi REPEonrcTTON. 

§ 1. ASKXtJAl. KF.lMlOnTTCTTON. 

A S a gcncTal account i>f this process has already been 
given (see BioLO(;y, vol. iii. p. (»$G), and the details 
of its oceuiTonce in the various groups are described in tlic 
articles de\'oted to them (sec Protozoa, TJvoeozo.4, 
Tapeworm, itc.), it siilhces here to recall the very broa<lest 
aspect of the phenomena, - llmt asexual reproduction is 
simply discontinuous growth, and that, as we make an 
ascending sur>'ey of the Mvtazoa^ tliat simple form of 
discontinuous groNvth wdiich weterm asexual reproduction 
becomo.s more and more subordinated to, and at last wholly 
l eplaced by, that more dilTerentialcd or sexual '' form of i 
rcproducti(m characterized by the union of two hetero- i 
geneons cell-elements — nevf?r to reappear save in degenerate ! 
form.s. See Sex. 

55 2. SEXTAL EKPKOrUTCTION. 

Tn the low'cst forms of animal life the process of sexual 
reproduction is found in its simplest imaginable exjiression 
unassociated with any of those complexities which ari.se 
among tho higher animals and plants. All that is to be 
observed i.s the growtli of the reproductive organs, the 
maturation of their products, and the passive liberation of 
those, — the fecundation of the ovum and the fate of the 
embryo being entirely left to the circum.stances of the 
environment. Fn higlier forms, however, not only does 
this process of maturation become more complex and of 
far more marked influence over the other functions of the 
orgaiiLsni, but the attraction of the sexes becomes distinct 
and leads to new specializations of function and structure. 

Maiuratifm .' — The maturation of the sexes acquires, as 
has been said, increasing delinitonesa in the liigher form.s, 
where it is associated w'ith various characteristic accom- 
paniments. The profound reaction of reproductive maturity 
upon the whole system is best marked in Birds and 
Mammals, and perhaps roost of all in Man. 

Thus in a young male Bird the circulation in the testes 
ia greatly increas^ and these organs increase greatly in 
size and weight and cominonce to develop spermatozoa. 
Meanwhile tho secondar}^ sexual characters ” of the 
adult— gayer^ plumage for alliuring tho female, or weapons 
for contest wiui other males— mwe ^eir appearance, the 
voice^ and note mey alter, and a marked increase of 
imd coorage may ap Amptig Hammsjs the 
Ate Ac einiilef drder^: the tebondi^ mxwid ohar- 
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actors of course diflering in detail. The minor rhange.s at 
puberty in Man associated with the cominoncrment of 
spermatogenesis are (l>esides the reflex excitation of ercc- 
tion due to distension i)f the sominiil veside.s, and the 
^ more or less periodic e.xpulsiori of llu'ir contents during 
I sleep) the growth of Jiair on the pnbic region mikI later on 
! tlic ioAver part of the face, and tlio rapid modification of 
! the laryngeal cartilages and the lengl.hc.ning of the vocal 
chords, so rendering the voice harsli and broken during the 
cliango and ultimately deepening it by about an octave. 
The marked strengthening of bones and muscles ami the 
profound ]»sychical changes wliicli accoi[i[»any the whole 
series of processes are also familiar. See. »Skx. 

The Ifxjal ami cellular activity within the ovary, which 
is the fundamental part of maturation in llie female, ia 
not. les.s remarkable than that in the testes. That even in 
lower Invertebrates the onlargcnifcnt and escape of the ova 
are [>art of a normal cellular rhythm i.s iiilercstingly shown 
by their not unfrojjuent relapse to llie anm'boid stale, (»r by 
the fatty degeneration and death of ova which Jiavc not 
accoin]»lislied tlicir destiny. 'Fhe escape of ripe ova in 
the Vert t? bra to ovary is e.si^eeia lly remarkable: each (.'rauflan 
follicle, as it ripens, Ininsts, expelling it.s ovum ; it.'^ cavity 
contracts ; it is filled up by blood, of Avliich the white cor- 
puscles form «a framework resembling ccmnective tissue, in 
which the solid.s a!id corpuscles of the scrum with colour- 
ing matter derived from the ]i;emoglol.>iii of the latter are 
retained ; and the whole constitutes tlie “ corjms liiteum,'’ 
Avhicli, .should pregnanc}’^ occur, may t^er.sist and undergo 
further retrogres.sive chunge.s, or otherwise gradually dis- 
appear. 

The diivet causes of this process of ovulation have been 
sometimes ascribed to the congestion of the blood'ACs.se]s 
of the ovary and to its own internal turgidity, or to the 
existence of a .slight contj-nci ility of its stroma ; it 
seems, however, rather to depend upon the growth and 
turgoscenco of tho individual fnllicJe. The question of 
tho relation of ovulation to tho process of copulation in 
the higher animals has also been much discussexi. Though 
we certainly know that ovulation is of regular occuirence 
whether fecundation takes place or not, it seems that in 
many cases copulation is speedily followed by the libera- 
tion of an ovum ; nor is it difficult to see how the |.>rofound 
nervous and circulatory excitement associated with the 
former process might accelerate the bursting of a follicle. 
I^eopold has conclusively aliOT^ however, that ovulation 
may alA) long pteteAu impregsatiouu 
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In many forms it is not easy to seo how the ova once 
Uboratod into the hoily cavity find their way safely into 
the small opening of the <liscontinaous oviduct. In tlio 
Frog, however, tracts of the pcrittmeal opithelium become 
ciliated, so propelling the ova in the right direction. In 
Reptiles, liirds, nnd Arsninnais the open cud of the oviduct 
is widened and fringed, and lies close to or even loucljing 
the ovary ; inii.scnlar libres too are present, and more or 
Jess active nioveuu.ils of this dilated end over the ovarian 
surface have been alleged to occur. Tho oviduct once 
reached, tlio (lowaward progress of tho ovum is ensured by 
the cilia of the epithelial lining, and probably also l>y 
peristaltic moveincuts of its muscular coat. (1)^ 

-'riie process of menstruation (menses, 
catamenia), altliough from the earliest times the subject 
of medical incpiiry, is by no means yet clearly understood. 
It occurs usually at intervals of a lunar month in all women 
during their period of potential fertility (fecundity), and, 
wo far from being conlined to the human species, has been 
observed at the period of “licat^’ in a largo number of 
Mammals, ^rhough thus clearly a normal physiological 
process, it yet Qvidently lies on tlie borders of pathological 
change, as is evidenced jjot only hy the j»ain whicli so fre- 
queriily accom[>aiiies it, and the local and constitutional 
disorders which so freriucritly arise in this connexion, Imt 
by tho general systemic disturbance and local histological 
changes of which the discharge is merely the outward 
expre.»ssion and result, 'i'ho histological facts arc brietly 
os follows. The mucous lining of the uterus consists of a 
loose Vixscuhxr connective tissne (covered by ciliated epithe- 
lium and containing nuiiicrous glands of clear alkaline 
weereLioii. Tliis mucous lining before the outset of men- 
struation becomes loose uTid ( edematous, its lymphatics 
being greatly distended; it thus thickems considerably, 
pressing against the cervix t)f the uterus. Au extrava- 
sation of blood from tho ca|.)i llariea next takes place over 
the whole surface of the mucous layer, and the discharge 
is thus set up. This consists at first of blood largely 
diluted with the siicretion of the uterine glands, but soon 
becomes mixed with detritus from the disintegration of tlio 
mucous coat, of which not only the general epithelial cells 
but those of the ncek of tho glands, and even part of the 
subjacent connective tissue, undergo fatty degeneration 
and fall otf, occasionally even in a mass. After from three 
to six days tho blood ceases to appear, and the lost epithe- 
lium is rapidly replaced, apparently by proliferation from 
tho necks of the glands. Ry tho ninth or tenth day tho 
mucous coat is fully healed and tho beginnings of the 
next Tiicnstruo^ process recommence. 

Tlie age at which the proccs.s commences varies with 
race and climate, with nutrition and growdh, with habit of 
life (c.//., with ditferences between town and country life), 
and with mental and moral irharacteristics. Of the.se, 
however, climate seems most inqjortant ; tlius, vvhile in 
northern Europe the average age is reckoned at the I>egi li- 
ning of the fifteenth year, in the tropics it seems to 
commence in tho ninth or tenth. Tho cessation of men- 
struation usually takes jdace betweeu the ago of forty-five 
and fifty, and, someivhat na the secondary characteristics 
of female puberty coincide with its appearance, a le.ss 
distinct reduction of these is associated w'ith its close ; in 
many cases secondary I'oscmblanccs to tho masculine type 
may supervene. 

llie old theories of menstruation were that it served to 
rid the system of impure blood, that it simply corre- 
sponded to the period of “ heat " observed in lower 
animals, or, later, that it was associated with ovulation, — 
which indeed seems broadly to correspond with the end of 

' Th«80 numbers refer to bibliography at p. - 422 . 
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the menstrual perioil. At present there may be said to be 
two rival theories. According to tlie 6rst of these tho pro- 
cess is viewed asa kind of surgical “freshening” of the uterus 
for the reception of the ovum, whereby tho latter during 
the healing process can be attached safely to tho uterine 
wail, 'rlio other view is exactly the reverse of this, Its 
u[»holrlcrs regard the growth of the mucous coat before 
the comnicTicemcut of the flow as a preparation for the 
reception of an ovum, if duly fertilized, and tho menstrual 
process itself as the expression of the failure of these pre- 
]>arations, in short as a cousc<iucn('e of the non-occurrence 
of pregnancy. A decided majority of gyna'cologists appear 
to incline to the latter view. (1) 

(jomparalive Anrifomy uf tlia Jiei*rof1uHive On/a?is, — Tlio 
iniilticollular animals afford a remarkable scries of grada- 
tions from the, simplest irnagiiiabJe case in wliich certain 
cells, independently of aci'essory organs, and even isolated 
from cjich other, develop into ova and spermatozoa. In 
the vast majority of cases, however, definite groups of cells 
are set apart as the essential reprcHluctive glands — the ovary 
and the testis. The contents of these may simply breuk 
loose, but definite excretory ducts are very frequently 
7 »re.sent, and upon these very varied complications may 
arise. '^Po the male ducts a seminal re.servoir may bo 
ad<lcd. More or less specialized glandular regions may 
contribute their secretion to the .seminal fluid, and a more 
or less complicated copulatory a|>paratus may also be 
superadded. 

Tho female accessory organs are equally simple in prin- 
ciple and complex in detail. Nutritive material may be 
furnished to the ova by special yolk glands, or by tho 
walls of the oviduct ; this too may supply special enve- 
lope.s, and may exhibit dilatations for the preservation or 
development of the ova (uterus), for the reception of the 
male copulatory organ (vagina), or for tho temporary 
storage of the seminal fluid thus introduced (receptaculum 
seminis). It is necessary tlierefore briefly to outline the 
most iuq>ortant fact.s of the comparative anatomy and 
physiology of the.se organs in the various groups. 

Fas.sing over Uii> little-understood Orthonectulu and 
Dicynnida (.see Parasitism, vol, xviii. p. 259), the Siionges 
present the very sim[»lest case above referietl to. Here 
and there throughout the mesoderm a cell may be observed 
enlarging to form an ovum, or segmenting to form a mass 
of spermatozoa, but no deflnite reproductive glands, much 
less any duct or accessory organ, are present, and at most 
the ovum forms for itself a kind of nest among the sur- 
rounding cells, an approach towards the epithelial follicle 
of higher forms being thus presented. 

CaJentera. — In Anthozofi tho generative organa are 
developed as ridges on the gastric septa, their products 
passing out by the mouth ; and in the Ctenophora ecteh 
radial canal bears au ovarian ridge on one side and a 
testicular on the other. Keen controver.sy ha.s raged over 
the state of matters in the Ilydromediwr, Kleinenberg 
derived both ovum and sperms in Hydra from the ecto- 
derm, while Van Benedcn endeavoured to prove the 
invariable origin of tho ovarian tra<!t from the endoderm 
and that of the testicular from the ectoderm ; but sub- 
sequent observer.^, so far from confirming tho constancy of 
this arrangement, have affirmed in many forms the ecto- 
dermic and in others the endodormic origin in both cases. 
Weismann and De Varenne have recently very completely 
demonstrated the more remarkable fact that in a greet 
number of forms tho generative elements do not arise in 
the so-called generative buds or gonophores at alt, but 
actually migrate thither from the parenebyina (coeneu- 
chyma) of the nutritive polyp or trophosome— the latter 
obfi^rver indeed going so far as to alle^ the j^mitive 
origin by oira and speiinifttos^ ldl ;dasiis ir6m the Mdo- 
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dorm of the nutritive polyp. Those concluaions not only 
luvalidato Van lieaedon’M attractive theory, but tend to 
overthrow the ordinary view of the alU-.rnation of genera, 
tions in the Ift/dromcthia^e. 

Vemu'fi , — The incipient ovary and testis are seen in 
their simplest expression in such a case as that of tin', 
hermaphrodite or oven lictter in the low Chicto- 

pod Worm Toitioph ris (lig. 1), in which a patch 
of the lining membrane of the 
coelom proliferate and enlarge 
into ova, or divide into sperma- 
tozoa, fall otf, and become ex- 
truded. in higher Worms 
ijumbHins) the glands become 

localized in definite segments,,. , , , ,, 

_ , ^ ^ Me. 1 (fnim (.I'ur-nb.im). - 

and excretory ilncts, at>parently natinjr from tiu-. helium 

specialized segmental organs, ap- of rumopuns. 

pear. Among the I^Uitt/hrlininfht.^y on the other hand, the 
most extraordinary specializations occur. Tlie generative 
apparatus reaches a complexity which in some respects 
even excels that of the higher VerteVu'ates, and which, since 
it occurs not only among the para.sitio forms but also in 
their less modified free living allies (if not ancestors), tlie 
TurbollLirians, must be regarded, not as any mere ada£>ta 
tion to parasitic life, but as an important factor in 
exjdaining (by the j>eculiar advantage which such increased 
reproductive elficiency affords ; .see rARAsrrisM) the wid%^ 
prevalence of parasitisin in the lH(Ui/hdininih*:s. 

Echimnlf'nnata. --rilero the reproductive organs are of 
extreme simplicity — more Jobed glands usually provided 
wdtii a duct or pore, or sometimes merely bursting into the 
body-cavity, 

Arthropodiu — The essential organs never exceed one 
pair,- — a simple median germ gland being probably, as 
fjegcnbaiir suggests, the £)rimitive condition. The ac*cc..s- 
soiy organs, however, reach great complexity, especially 
among the higher Insccta, 

Afollmca , — The lower Lamellibranchs have paired herm- 
aphrodite glands o£)ening in relation to the excretory 
organs j in the lierniaphrodito Gasteropoddy how'ever, high 
complexity of the accessory organs occurs (c.y., IlelLv). In 
the diojcious Cephalopoda the oviduct is single, and there 
are remarkable accessory female glands, while in the male 
the foriiiatioTi of the spennatophorcs and the curious modi- 
fication of an arm for copulatory purposes are noteworthy. 

Tunu:ata , — In this group (so frequently hermaphrodite) 
the reproductive apiiaratiis is again greatly reduced, the 
paired or single sexual glands being sometimes even duct- 
less, while accessory organs are absent. 

Vi^srithrata , — Starting again, in the low'cst Vertebrates, 
with organs of au exceedingly .simple and primitive kind, 
wo find the scries pi*eseiiting all gradations up to a very 
high complexity. Thus in Amphio.ms the rcproductivo 
glands are little modified patches of the lining epithelium 
of the cteloni, and arise in a paired scries, — an arrange- 
ment recalling that of the sirnjjlev segmente^l Worms. In 
other Vertebrates, howxver, the essential organs are most 
distinctly localized in origin, never exceeding a single pair, 
and are also much more evolved in structure. In its 
earliest recognizable state the generative gland is a slight 
thickening of the peritoneal epithelium and the subjacent 
connective tissue on each side of the mesentery, lying near 
and parallel to the incipient renal a])paratus. 

Leaving the histological details of the process by which 
this “germinal epithelium,” with the subjacent connective 
tissue of the “genital ridges,” develops into ovary and 
testis with their char^toristie products to the sections 

dealing with bogpnesis and ap"" " i- 
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anatoiny of the^ 
.organs we flaay aiik^le character 


in the Maraipohrniu'hiu where in the Lampreys tlujy extend 
for a grt'at length along the cadorii, and exhibit a 
number of tolerubly regular laiiudlar fokls, recalling the 
segiuiailal arrangement of Iowlu* fonn.s. iii tlio reinaiii- 
iiig Vertebiates these organs are u.siially less eh.iigated 
and relutivi/ly sniallor iind more eoiu]>;u:t, though it is 
interesting to note that some A mphibian.s (notably many 
Cicrihiv) exliihit traces of a more or less discontinuous, 
pcrh;n).s s\ vi;d, an-iinoemeTit. 

In llagiobtoiiie hisho.s the .sexual glauils arise along only 
a portion of the genii ;il lidg**, the remainder liaviiig its 
stroma mainly t*nl:irg( d, ainl forining tin; so-called e[»ignnfil 
gland. In many of the higher Ampliihians atve.-^sory organs 
of unknown function, the. so • alleil fatt y bodies or o.irfMjva 
adipiiRd^ arc attached to theovari»‘s and ti.st* .s ; and in the 
Toad ami other A)i)irtt another organ in ^ lose n lalimi to 
the testis, and in liistological slriiciuro resembling a rudi- 
mentary ovary, has also iu*en de.sciibud. 

A eonsiderabJc tendency towards loss of .^yininetry 
appears in tlie. essential organs, particularly the, ovarie.s, of 
many Vertebrates. Tints in Mi/.iine neitijer ovary noi 
testis is present on tlie left .side, ami in many Sharks and 
Dogfish the left ovary is rudimentary. In Snakes the left 
ovary is smaller tlian the riglit and usually lies behind it, 
while ill ]5ird.s tlie left o\ary is alone functional, tliat of 
the right .side becoming so lonqdetely atrophied at an 
early .stage of ile\ elo])ment lliat tr;n-es of it in the adult 
are only found survi\ ing in a few foj ni.s, e.-pecially some 
of the diurnal birds of i*rey. Among ManiTnals symmetrical 
development is the rule, yet in tJio cnrioiusly llird like 
Onilt//orhf/m'hns the left OMiiy is much smaller than the 
right. 

The relative size of the ovaries varies greatly throughout 
the Vertebrate series, in relation juxrtly to the relative 
projiortiori of stroma to germinal tissue in the histological 
structure of tin; organ, to the fecundity of the s[»eeics, and 
to the number of ova produced, partly also to the pre.sence 
or absence of a foo<l yolk, and tlie consei|Uent .size of the 
ova. In nuiuy form.s a great inerca.se of size takes [duco 
at breeding time. 

In the iuajoj*ity of Vertebrates, as in lower forms, the 
c.s.senLial organs remain throughout lib? in the position in 
which they develop, or at ;iu»st depend into the coloiu 
sai>portcd by a mesenteric fold. In nu>sl Mammals, how- 
ever, a certain change of posititm takes place, the ovaries 
u.sually shifting more or less backward.s towards the j»elvi.s, 
Tho testes tc^o in the MonotrvmftOt leave their embryonic 
position at the inner edge of the jirimitive kidneys and 
travel biutkward.s. In Edentate.s, llyrax, Klei»hant.s, and 
Cetaceans they remain near or a little beU>w the khlneys, 
but they usually reacli the abdominal wall, which they 
may more or hxss cornplidely ]»a.s.s through in the inguinal 
region (as in many of the lower II odent.s and Carnixore.s), or 
even descend into a more or Jcs.s di.stinot divi rticnlum or 
hernia! protrusion of tho piteguinents of (he abdominal 
vrall, th(5 scrotum. This ])rotrnsion arises usually^ at the 
posterior margin of the primitive uiinogcnital opening, 
but, by exception, in Marsupials in frmit it. The cavity 
of tlio scrotal pouch may remain throughout life in con- 
tinuity with that of tlm abdomen, .so enabling tho testes 
to i)as 3 bfickward.s and forwards at caeh .breeding season 
(Marsupials, Rotlents, llat.s, »fec.), while in tho 

higher forms, Ungulato.s, Pntnateiiy tfec., the scrotum 

retains the tcste.s iiermauently sliut off from the abdominal 
cavity. 

The origin and homologins of the genital ducts in 
Vertebrates, and tho accessory organs in relation to them, 
may now, after a very great amount of anatomical and 
embiyolo^cal inquiry, bo considered as tolerably settled, 
at Imt in tiiieir main outlined" 
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In Myjcin^. and the Lampreya no ducts arc present, but 
the generative organs void their contents into the ccoloin, 
whence tliey pass out by tha abdominal pore ; some 
Teleostcnns too {SalniunUhi ) and at least one Elasmobranch 
{hxmnryu'i) exhibit the same i)rimoval aimplieity of 
structure and function, Kve^n Imre the exit of the sexual 
products is hardly iiidopcndont of the aid of tho excretory 
system, siiK c tluTc is reason to regard tlie abdominal pores 
as the least nio^li/ltd survivals of segmental organs ; and 
in all liigher lornis thu definilo efferent ducts which are 
present in m(»ie or Jess close relation to the essential 
getieralivo organs develop in the cJoscat relation to, and in 
fact at tlie t!xi)en.se of, the renal e.\cr(?.tory a[)|>aratus. For 
an account of the complex details of this process in tlic 
higher Vertebrates, liowcvor, the reader must consult tho 
classical monographs of Ealfour and Semper, or tho larger 
manuals. (2) 

(Joimlation. - -AVo have noted above tlie importance of 
the copnlatory process to setiure fertilization of the ovum, 
and can tlius readily understand its occurrence in the 
higher incmbirrs of all tlic more complex animal groups. 
Though the result is in all cases the same, the process 
presents curious variations in principle as well as detail. 
Thus (c. y.) tho henua[)Iirodite Fartli worms become liniily 
attached l»y their characteristic thickened band of fused 
rings {ciift'Uitni). Among the biglier Crustaceans the sper- 
matozoa are <-onductcd tvi the ova nh)ng the grooves of a 
modified pair of tho at»pcndagos of tlio male, while in In- 
sects the modilications of the posterior abdominal segments 
and their limbs for co]>nlatory puri)Oses arc often extra- 
ordinarily coiuj»lcx and varied. In Sjiiders, again, the 
spermatic Uuid is passed into a receptacle in tho chela, and 
thence pUvslied into the cloaca. In the higher MoUuaca^ 
the complex copnlatory apparatus of the Common Snail 
and the process of hectocotylization among the Cephalo- 
pods, so curiously analogous to the process in Spiders, arc 
too familiar to need more than mention (sue Mou.TJSt'A, 
CuTTLE-fcUsii). fn many l-’^ishcs no copulatory process 
exists ; thus in an}' of our Salmon rivers the male fi.sh can 
be seen \oi<Jing the milt upon the ova after their deposi- 
tion. In many Klasmobranchs a portion of tlic posterior 
pair of limbs, ^ presenting very peculiar cartilaginous 
and glandular structures, though known as “ olasf>ers,’' 
seems to be introduced into the clofica during fertilizatiun. 
But it is among Am[)hibians that wo find the earliest trace 
of a true penis; a portion of the cloaca is distinctly ever- 
sible in CVeilians ; in Snakes and Lizards paired cvcrsiblo 
processes arise from the posterior cloacal wall, wliilo in 
Clieloniiins, Crocodiles, and most Birds it is tlio anterior 
wall which bears these processes. In Afonotremes, too, tho 
organ is distinctly double ; in higher Maminal.s it is single ; 
but the function is in all cases esstmtinlly the same. The 
nervous, muscular, and circulatory mechanisms of the pro- 
cess arc d(3scribed in works on human physiology. (3) 

Gestdtiim and TiutJu — AVldle in the majority of low’cr 
forms tho offspring leave.s the’ parent as an unfertilized 
ovum, we have seen oven among Sponges the impregna- 
tion and development of the embryo in its primitive 
[•osition, and thus almost from the outset of an ascending 
zoological survey wo can recognize the passage from 
oviparous to viviparou.s forms. Tho In vertebrates, how- 
ever, arc mainly oviparous, despite a few exceptions, of 
which ijcrhapsthc most surprising and aberrant are that of 
JSntoconrfia mirahilis^ which exhibits an ordinary Molluscan 
development within tlio boily of its Holothurian host, and 
tliat in what resembles a special ovarian tube, but is really 
the body of its utterly degenerate jiarasitic parent. Among 

1 In th© ciiriows Holocephaloos Fish Cnllorf^ynehus^ Jeffery Parker 
has recently Adduceil ATgatnents for regarding the claepers as the 
surviving rodimeiit^ of a third psir of 
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Insects a certain degree of vituimrous development may 
l>o reached ; and this goes curiously far in the l!)ipterous 
Insect Gecidamyi<t^ in which larvce develop within tho body 
of their parents (themselves at the larval stage), tho cavity 
of wdiich they destroy and burst in order to become free. 
'riiuH within the same species there comes about exactly the 
state of tilings in whioii the ova of a parasitti develop at the 
expense of its liost. 

Among Fishes viviparous birth occurs more commonly : 
in some Toleostcaiis the young develop w\thiri the ovaries ; 
in many Sharks and 13ogfish the development takes place 
within the oviduct, and in one case {^fustrl’lls Lvtu) an 
actual placenta is formed by the interdigitation of folds of 
the yolk sac with those of the oviduct, l^ven the terres- 
trial Amphibians usually lay tlieir eggs in water, yet in 
some types, notably tlie Alpine »Salainandcr {Salamayidra 
r///Y/), dc\ elopiucut takes place within the oviduct. That 
this is a clear case of adaptation to the eminently terrestrial 
environment has indeed been well shown by exi>eriments in 
which the young larvie taken from the parent and trans- 
ferred to i>oiid water developed like ordinary Newts, To 
all such forms, viviparous in the sense of bringing forth 
their young alive, tho somewhat confusing term “ovovivi- 
parous*' is often ai>plied. Birds, and also Ib’ptiles, with 
few cxce[>tions, of wliich tho Iclithyoaanrht soem to liavo 
presoTilcd a striking case, aro oviparous ; so too, as has been 
recently cstablLslied by Claldwell, is tbo in all respects so 
curiously Bird-likc Mammal Echidna, Its congener Orni' 
ihorhyndiuH probably agrees in this ; but in Marsupials the 
embryo is not born until it has reached a comparatively 
advanced state of development, when it is transferred to 
the lirood pouch or marsupium, w hore the process is com- 
pleted. In the remaining Mavimalia intra-iiterino develop- 
ment goes much farther, the nutrition of the embryo being, 
in absence of the abundant food yolk of lower forms, 
effected by the aid of a placrenta analogous but not homolo- 
gous to that of M mtdm^ since developed, not from the yolk- 
sax!, but from the allantois (.see Axatomy and Mammaija). 

The physiological processes of birth show a similar lise 
in complexity,— -due chielly to the increasing strain upon 
the parental organization whicli this progre.ss in tho 
nutrition and protection of the embryo during its develop- 
ment involves ; for, Avhile an ovum can be extruded by 
sim|ile ciliary action, or at most by the gentle contraction.^^ 
of the oviduct, tho expulsion of tho relatively enormous 
Mammalian fcctus involves meclianical difficulties of the 
most Horious kind. And, besides these stre.ssiis and strains 
upon the pelvic basin itself or the muscular and connective 
tissues of the uterus, vagina, and its outlet, the inevitable 
rending asunder of tho large closely interwoven ami liighly 
vascular placenta must evidently occasion an additional 
physiological disturbance. (4) 

Parental Care, — Not to mention cases of mere conceal- 
ment of the ova or construction of egg cases, the lowest 
forms exhibiting such parental care aro probably certain 
Molothurians and Starfishes described by Sir Wyville 
lliomson during the voyage of the “Challenger,” in which 
the developing young are borne upon the dorsal surface of 
tltU parent. Many Crustaceans carry alxiut their ova during 
development, and an Amphipod has been described as fol- 
low^ed by its newly-hatched young like a hen by its chickens. 
Tho female Spider too, though ferocious towards the male, 
frequently spins a nest and shows some maternal solicitude; 
but such cases are far commoner among even tho lower 
Vertebrates than the liighest Invertebrates. Thus among 
Fishes the case of the nest-building Stickleback is esiieci^ly 
familiar ; some Siluroids and Lophobnanchs. (apd usually 
the males) carry about their younar^tho latter in ventni 
pouches, the former in tho 

>«But the quaintest cxamplte of thdi^" 
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presented by some of the Amphibians, notably by the Frog 
AlyieB ohRtetrijcanSy where the male winds the string of ova 
AS laid round his body, sits in concealment until their 



Fio. 2 fiiftor S\r Wyvillw Tlinmnon, niul Mnrnay, “ Challen^^t'** A^arratire). — St*a- 
iirehln OTeiniuMter cart't'nonus^ kriffuelrn Islnnd^t) find Soa- ciici»ml>r*r {t'jtiffo- 
dactyhi i'tilkluiiil IsIuiuIk), bruii'iK tTu ir vdiin^. 


development is sntliciontly advanced, and tlien takes to 
the water, or in the grotesque Surinam Toad (Pipa Bitn- 
naim ?uns)y where the male places the ova one by one in 
hollows in the loose skin of the back of the female, where 
they accomplish their deveio|tincnt. Reptiles rarely show 
any care beyond at most burying their ova, but in Rirds 
the evolution of parental care (no doubt associated with 
the need of high temperature for development) apt>roache.8 
its highest and most general e-volution, 'i'he case of Jfam- 
viaJhf is also too familiar to need any description ; but 
there is evidently good ground for the idea (of late ably 
popularized by Miss Buckley) that the marked success of 
Birds and Mammals in the struggle for existence is to be 
attributed perhaps not less to their peculiar care of olTspriiig 
than to any advance in organization. (5) 


The Spei matozoon. 

HUtory , — In 1G77 TiCeuwenhoek’s attention was drawn 
by Ilamm, one of his impils, to the active moving con- 
stituents of the seminal fluid, and he dtiscribed these as 
animnlcula spcrmatica or BjKrinafown (<T7rcp/<.a, seed ; ^<T)or, 
animal). Although known to bo of constant occurrence, 
they were long regarded as parasites, and classilicd as 
Ilelminfhes or as Infvmria (see also article “ Zoophytes,” 
Encyclopeedui Britannica^ 8th ed.), even Von Baer main- 
taining this view a.s late as 1835. Soon after this date 
K. Wagner <lemonstrated their constant pre.sencc in fertile 
males and their absence in infertile bastards. Von Siebold 
discovered them in many Vertebmtes, while Kiilliker 
recognized them as. definite histological elements ari.sing 
within the testes. The old name, however, has persisted 
despite various proi^osals to replace it {e.g.^ Bpei^natozouh, 
Von Siebold ; ^fila Bpennatiea^ Kblliker). (6) 

Anatomy and Physiology of Spermatozoa , — Without 
attempting completeness it is necessary to note a few of 
the best mark(^ forms of Kpermatozoa. The familiar 
typo, that of a small more or less ovoid “ head,” with 
delicate thread-like cilium or “ tail,” is of the commonest 
occurrence throughout the animal kingdom ; it is seen with 
specific modifications in 1-4 and 12-16 in fig. 3. Much 
less differentiated forms, however, occur, especially among 
the Branchiate Arthropods, of which some exhibit almost 
amosboid forms, Aa in the Daphnoid Maindy or in Qrabs (7 in 
fig, i) j cthm are rigid, with la^ ptrocesses, as in the 
lobster (8 m fig. 3). lhat of 4^Kxim 

^ bjf 


this, like the lateral process in the spermatozoon of the 
(.^hiPtopod Clef a (4 in fig. 3), is not, as miglit at first appear, 
an a(lditional or accessory portion, hut a mere |iersisteiit 
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embryonic slnictiire, as will be undor.stood fn.m tlu; out- 
line of the facts of developnu^nt given below. In a largo 
number the nurrlcns is more or less <Jrawn out 1o form 
either a continuous rod or a series of fine granules, the 
protoplasm in such cases bn-niing a delicate tilm with 
lateral fringes, which may also he j)roduced on one or both 
ends into a filament. This form is seen in many I’liiiianan.s 
(ctiinparo 0 *11 in fig. .3). In the Xcvvt the In^ad is elon- 
gated, and the tail bears a vibratilc membrane. In Man 
a middle piece separates the. peculiarly shn]>e.d liead from 
the tail, and this seems to end in a still finer filament (14 
in fig. 3). Miosclicr and others describe their ininiito struc- 
ture with jT'.t greater detail, distiiiguishing in the licad a 
wall enclosing peculiarly* differentiated contents, in the 
middle piece, a similar striietun.*, find even an axial fila- 
ment in the tail. 

The movements of spermatozoa have attracted consider- 
able attention, their action being niec.lmnicaUy comparable 
to that of cilia, and being atfected similarly by reagents. 
Their great activity ami i*rohmgcd vitality are note- 
worthy ; thus not only do they remain in movement, for 
many hours — indeed until the onset of putrefaction — after 
their ejaculation from the lx»dy, but in many of the higher 
animals they may remain active in the ovidu<‘a.l j»assages 
for weeks. In the Jkit the sp^matozoa lie in the uterus 
awaiting the ovum from aiiffinin till spring ; while a 
queen ilee may go on laying the fertilized eggs (from 
which workers arise) for swaini after swarm for three 
years after her first and only fertilization, without eiitirely 
exhausting the sup[»ly of active and mobile spei inatoziva in 
the.receptaculurn, and such cases forcibly suggest that the 
spermatozoon has not only a vost intrinsic store of energy , 
but must also absorl) nutritive matter from the environing 
tissues or secretions, much in fact as would an Infusorian 
parasite. (0) 

The chemical analysis of spermatozoa, tlicmgh a.s yet 
but rude, yields results of interest. Thus, not only is the 
proportion of solid matter to water extremely high, but 
the small quantity of ordinary albumens and tlie high 
percentage of ethereal extractiv'cs .are to be noted, the 
whole composition being more analogous to that of brain 
and nerve than of any other ti.ssucs. In round numbers, 
nearly 50 per cent, of the Salmon milt is nuclein, more 
than 25 per cent, is protamiii, 10 |)cr cent, is a mixture of 
ordinary albumens, and less th.an .5 ]>er cent, ia fat ; while 
7J per cent, of lecithin, 2] per cent, of cholesterin, with 
traces of other products of metal>oli8m, make up the 
rest. (7) 

Development of Spermatozoa {Spr.rmaUtgmesis), — Probably no 
Bnbject wHhia th« whole rangitj of histolngy (nt least if we 
except that of the stioicture of striped muscular tissue) i»re»cnts so 
many difiioulties, or has been the subject of more proloiigisl 
research and controversy ; and it is thus essential to clearness to 
recapitulate the history tA the inaniry in some deteiL The modern 
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iMU'tod of investigation, «fesj>ite u few observations l»y Wngiicr aiul 
others, ]»racti»:allv ojM'ns witli Kol Ulcer’s f'unda mental observation 
(1841) tliat. th»A lieail of eacli siKMinato/ooii arose from tlie meta* 
inorphosis of a ,s» minul t < ll. 

Jn 1814 Jlaeckj 1 in J/i'h.i: tlie <'ell« destined to booonic 

ftI».‘rniato/.<ia as? nrir^ing on llu* siirfare of an oidtlielifil ecdl of the 
germ fidlidi!. In a rnon' fl:di(na1c ]>apLT Jr, Z,, 1856) Kbllilcer 
eoTiiparcd lln- |»r«M i-.ss of spennatogi'iiesis in the EuiJ, Dog, and Itahhit 
with ^■otlsi•h•l.^Mo distiiignisliijig in all cases tlie lining of 

L!k* Inbiile into iwo kimls 4>f cells, - the outer having large nuclei 
and nucleoli, anil undergoing rajdd lunltiplicatiou, wliilo the rhiek 
inner layer of smalli r < el].s was bceoining dillVneri tinted into the 
trill’ aperm cells, nbii b might be either unicidlnlar or Tnidticclliilar 
‘S'V'ils. lie al-o desirribi il the origin of the head of the s[»eiin:i- 
tozoon pnnl indeed also that of its tail) from the iniebMis of tliis 
IKtrcTit cell, and Ibe brcalving loose (»f the spcniiato>.t>on from its 
parent. 

Menle (1865) showijd tliat the tail was dcvclo[H‘d from a ].M»rtion 
of till*. j>r(ito|>]'jsin, tlius iiivparing for the comparison with cilia tdl 
(‘pitlielial ladls soon afterwards instituted l»y Schweigger- Seidel. 
Sertiili (1.865) deM'iibed certain “ ramilled cells” in tin.* seminal 
tubules, and Gierke! (1871) regarded tliese a.s forming a frniiicwork 
{St 'iitz^tiUcti) for oiln-r cells from wbioli the sperm nto/oa dcveloj>ed. 
Ill the same year, however, a)i|H;areil the important researches t»f 
Von Khner, whose views w'ill be understood by the aid of lig. 4. 
Uo d»>seribed the large cells just iiientioned as proviiietl witli a 
large and well-di^finoil iiiuleiis and nucleolus, ami as Ixiing coii- 
fliUMit at their base with each other, so forming a protoplasmic, 
layer but stri-leliing forwards into tlio luttieri of the 

duct as irn gular prolougaf ion.s ; these become lobed or fingered, 
ojieh lobe independently ilcvdoping a imekuis, the large y»riiiiitive 
nucleus remaining unchanged. To the wliolc ])roloiigatioii with 
its lohr.s ho fipidics the term spi rinafo/tfast. From each lobe a 
HpiTinatozoon ilcvdop.s, the nindcii.s lengthening to form the main 
jiortioii of tlie head, while a thin film of tlie protoplasm elongates 
into the. <Mliiim or tail, 'fhe young spermatozoa at first press 



Kn;. Spc‘n»iiiio^;<Mu.’.'«Js (after Luiictois). I., cross section through n scaninal 
tail 111 e ; 11 ., uiiiIik: .^]ieriiiiitoh}nHt. wliti Muiit I'oujuUmI Itqipots, tho young 
Rperni.H; 111 , .'«]H'iiiml(»blu.st nir h rW. cilliiloii licnds; IV., sijeriiiulubituit uftor 
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downwards into tlue Inaly of the, .spermatoblast, sb as to form 
biiiidle.s, but, when ultimately liberated, cud themselves U]» to roll 
down the .semiii.d tubule, tlic more or loss liraiiduMl stump of the 
.«<permiitiiblu.st ulono reinaiiiiiig along with the .simdlwr cells of tlie 
tubules, whidi, according to him, take no part iu the proces.s, but 
merely yicrform initril.ive or mochaiiioHl functions. 

A vigorous conln)ver.sy at onco arose, but !Merkol elaiiued thc-so 
Hpermatoblasts is being simply liis “ Stiitzzelleii,” and deseribed 
the spenuatoz->:i as arising from tlie small round cells, and a.s being 
only socomUirily re.iti ivod into cavities of the former, a view which 
Henlo akso mlojitiMl. Sertoli also reganled Kbner’s sporinato- 
blasts as his ‘‘ramified cells,” and ascribed all spcrmatogeiietic 
functiou.i to the round eelks, whii*h lie distinguished in their 
youiigost state, as “germiualivt!,” and later us “seininirerons’’ cells, 
which then divuled to form “ nematohlasts,” these directly 
developing into spermatozoa. Blnniberg (1873) nttempted to 
reconcilo the disputajits by ascribing spei inatogciictie funetions 
both to the spermatoblasts and to tin; round colls. Neiimann, 
while supporting Von Elmer in the main, describes his sxie.TTiiato- 
blasts as not processes of the mitntivo network (” Keinjnntz ”), but 
Rs modified from the ordinary epithelium of the seminal tubule, and 
disputed the exlsteneu of Merkors framework allogethev ; and this 
e.sseutial conllrmatioii of Von Elmer’s view was sup[>orted by 
Mihalkovio/., Iiandois, and othera. 1 11 a later pa]M;r ho attempted 
to sho\v tliat the lobes of Von Ebner’s si»ormatoblast.s might 
bocomc seinirated otf as the small round ce4l.s, and might then 
dkher break up or develop into sjicrmatozoa. Krause (1876), wdiilo 
otiicrwisc supporting Vou Elmer, graphically described the syierma- 
toblasUt us ciliatt^d cells witli riunitiod and even auastomosing 
prooesses, so doing away with any coimective-tlssue system 
altogether. Sertoli, however, continued to supfiort his own view 
with greater clalx)rateiies8 than ever. 

Setuiw»r*H well-known reHenrehes (1875) on the urinogwital 
system of Elaamohianchs included an important contribution on 
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spcrmntogencsis. Tie deseiibed an invagination of the germinal 
epithelium or of the primitive ova into the subjacent stroma, whci'e 
they form a primitive follicle, which ngiiin comes into relation 
wiih the incipii'iit tubule. - The central cell of tlie follicle nrulergoes 
inucoii.s degcuerfition and becomes aUsorbed, leaving a cavity lined 
by a single layer of t?pil.hciial cells, whicli divide rapidly, becoming 
eylindvii'.'il, with large round jiuelei, 'fliese divide mtoa“cover- 
ccJI” and a “mother-cell”; the imclous of the latter divides 
repeatedly until about .sixty .sperm nuclei are foimcd, which 
idorigate to form the hcails of llic .spermatozoa. As these develop 
tliey emne. to lie in a bnneb, lying into the cavity of the follicle, 
tl.cir cxjjul.sion being elfceted by the swelling of ific nucleus of the 

covef-cidl. 

An imjiortant scnc.s of resoarclie.s by V'oii L t Abilet to St George 
on .s]ieniiatogcnc.si.s among V.:-rtcbrate.s was im.inwliile in progress. 
In Ids linal jKipm* (1.S78) ho describes tbn seminal tubules as con- 
tainlng two ili.stiuct lyjics of cell. One kind, resomliling young 
ovules, which he terms })rimitive .scndnal cells or .yfermattyemia, 
ilividc info a iuilss or .yu'/nnaftyeraina of .small cells {apcniia- 
luct/ft.s). These spermatocytes may either (fc) all di'vcdop into 
spermatozoa (Mamniaks), or {h) a single .siKuiuatocyto may become 
modified a.s a bisilar cell (1‘lagiostonic Fishc.s), or (c) a number iney 
form an envelope or cyst around tlio ol]icr.s (.\mpliibiaija ami 
Fislics). The .second kiiul of ^uimitive cells he terms “follicde- 
cells,” and regards as non -e.ssi‘i dial ; these are united into a loose 
tissue and envi*lnx> the spennntogoniu and spiuinalogemma. 

In Lld.s view wc have a marked divergeiiee. frt>m botli ]»receding 
theories, as thiv.aiithor does not luisitulc to ]ioint out. lie regard.^ 
Von Ehner’s “ Keimnetz ” and “ spermatoblasts ” a.s confounding 
hoth his folliLde cell.s with their ineluded sperinntogcinniiC, and 
interprets Neumann’s figures eonfirmatory ot Von Ebner in the 
same way. Merkel'S “ Stiitzzolleii ” he iilentilies iia liis “follicle- 
cells” altiTcd by reagents. 

'J’lic siiUscipient re.soarche.s of llcJmaii (1880), Krause, and 
Nu.s.sbaum among Vertebmtes need only be mentioned as essenti- 
ally confirmatory of the observations of Ta Valettc. Meyer’s careful 
obs(!rvations (1880) also led biiii to the same general view', with the 
important diircrencc, suggested by one of llie preceding authors, 
that the “ follicle cells ” ofEa Valctte were not inert a.s l)esup|>osed, 
but tlio earliest stages of Ids S]>eriiiatogonia and .spcrmatogominu*. 
Klein’s views (1881) have perhaps most rek-itiou to tliose of Sertoli. 

Sonn* important work was ineanwldUi being doJie among Tnverte- 
hratc.s. lii 1877 F. E. Selmltzo describod s|)ermatogen(*.si3 in tho 
.Sponge Jlali^anui ^ — a germinal (‘ell, iinalogous to that wldch gives 
rkse to ail ovum, becoming covered by an epithelium, and divid- 
ing into a multitude of si'gine.nt.s, each of which bocoine.s drawn 
out into a spiTinatozoou. In 1844 Meckel had described tho .sjur- 
miito/u.a of the. Snail as arising suportieially from n mothnr-ccll, 
ami this view liad been eonfirmcd by various aullior.s. In 1879 
Duval desmibed in the .s;imc urdnml the spcriiiatoeytes as arising 
by the endogenous division of u mother cell, and subsequently 
coining to its .surface, ami IJalli z described an e.s.sentially siniil.ar 
process in some I'lanuiittii.s. Graff, however, found in other species 
that no remnant .survived, but that tlic whole of the spermatogonia 
became coiiverteil into .s}»crm.atocytes. In 1880 Illomficld invest i- 
galoil the prorc.s.s in tho Earthworm, his results re.senibling rather 
tho.so of Von Elmer (fig. 4) lliaii those of lai Vab‘ttc.. Strongly em- 
]>ha.sizing, however, tlio iiiiportamre of tlic nutritive basal cell or 
spermatoblast of Vou Elmer, ho proposed yet another nomenclature. 
In a subsequent ]Apcr (188*2) he describes the proce.<i.s in the Snail and 
the Frog, ’fhe former agrees substantially with the Worm, hut in 
the Frog a hollow sperinatogemma arises; each of its cells elongates 
to form a sperniato/.ooii ; these while i^tnl immutiire. arniiigc; tliem- 
delvcs in bundles round one of the more superficial cells, which 
“ become blastonliorol corjuisclcs,”— a view wdiich recalls Moi'keTs 
exx>lanatioii of Von Elmer’s siwrnmtoblasts, Tiicntioncd above, viz., 
that the .sjiormatozoa only became temporarily lodged in their 
rcc.es.ses after completing their development. 

In this respect tlie view of Keiison (1882) is especially interesting, 
lie describiis the folliiuilur cells of I.a V^alotto as segmenting into 



Pio. fi <aft«r Renton.)— I, folHculur cells; 2, t)iennti»acnitiit ; 3-8, tepornta 
nomatoblMti dCTcloplnff Into sperinatosoa ; 8, neniatoblaibi gnrapod on flip* 
poitlng ccR; lv-11, •uccofilte itagee 0 / tlic penetration of tbc yottng 
motozoa. • 

*^iniiLtiauc]eftr cysts*’ (8pcrmatbg8minie}i nf coBstitiieiit 

“nematobla^U” devidopinto youngsiMBniUitom 
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nematoblasts group themselves round the extremity of ecrtaiii long 
projecting epithelial ccIIh, the sup|»or ting cells (or “cellules do 
eoutieii,” obviously the Hponnatoblasts of Von Ebiior), and actiially 
sink into tlioir protoplasm to complete thoir development. When 
fully devidojM^d, the lieads of the young spLM-inatoxoa have attained 
the base of the supporting cell, but Ibis now elongates and bears 
them anew to the lumen of the duet, where new noinatoblasts are 
by this time waiting to t ike their place (fig. f^). 

The rescarehos of Hermann (18S*2) in Elasniohrnnehs are broadly 
confirniatoiy of those of »Seiiipcr, whih* those of dciisen and of 
Swnen and Mas»pieliii (1883) are espeeially coirohorativo of the views 
of La Valette. The latter are, however, of imixirtanee ns tend- 
ing towanls reconciliation. Tin? iniuiitive «aini>nlhe heing formed, 
the “male ovules” nnd tlio fullicuhir cells nv henccforlh di.stinct : 
the former segment into s]v‘rin;it<^gemma^ ; the hitler (at first forni' 
ing incomplete ciivelofies to the male ovuh*) mostly tlisappear, 
save one w'hieh travels downwanls niilil it lies between the wall 
of the ampulla and the spermiiti^genima, thus constituting its 
“basilar cell.” 'Idn? .s])erii»alogi*inin:i inciinwliilo is devrlo]»ing a 
central cavity (“logo candalc”), from which the tails of the 
incipient .sjuinnatozoa or “ nHmatohhisls ” ])rti»jecL into Hie lumen of 
tlie ilnet. The basilar cell has also heeu enlarging, and fusing 
with the intercellular siihst/inco of the spermaiogeinnia ; 1 lie 
nematolilasts thus (!oino to be plunged into the basilar cell, aiul 
sink downwards towards its iiurlous ; but this again cloijgat<?s to 
expel them. In the Salamander these follicMilar cells form a 
complete envelope to tlie male ovules dnnng their whole segmenta- 
tion and subsequent evolution. In Mammals the male ovule 
divides info an active and a temporarily inert portion (follicular 
cell of Jja Valettt*, genniuative cidl of Sertoli and Rciison) ; the 
former si'gincnts into the siH;riiiat(»gcniiiia, of whieli the resultant 
neinatohlasls plunge into tlie hssil.ar cells, much as described by 
Kenson. They coinjiarc the intercellular suhstance of the sper- 
niatogtuiima to the nlastophor closcrihod by Ilhiinfiehl in Worms, 
and regard the folliculiir cells as a secoiidaiy a<ldition peeuliar 
to Verlohratcs, and liomologous with the foni(!nhir .cidls of 
thei r ova. 

The first stop towards any understanding of the j>ro('e.ss of 
B[HU'jnal.ogom*sis Hini<l this ma/c of coiitrover.sy is to r.ollate Iho 
various observ.'itious ; hcnco the ]n*e.sent attempt to smnninrize tho 
main ohsewations on the subject, and afl'ord a key to the iioincnchi- 
tiiro. Hut how shall wo rccoiKulo tho diflereut thonrios ? Each author 
formulate.^ his own view of spcrrnatogcne.sis, and sometimes even 
admits only asinglo nicthoil Vou Ebuor, nionifield, &c. ); yet, 
unless wo attach coiisideralily greater weiglit to the ohservationa of 
at least a majority of all thc.se workers than they .stunefimos ineline 
to grant to those of oacli oilier, the literature nnd iconography 
of histolo/;^,' hecomc of little worth. Since La Valottu, however, 
most oV>servers have admitted tho existence of s<?vcral methods : 



Fio. riMiipiii l>*on of oocencRiH luid Bperinatui;ciieiiiR. Thf*ft)nii« 

of ovum NC'gntentiU Ion on llic iipficr lino inpresmt in very diiiKruinmHtic form 
— (A) coniplrto o<iual Heffmc.iitntlon. (li) toUil but unequal Regmcntutlon, (C’) 
ControU'citiiHl, (0) pai tlal, with tlie blaaLodoviii rolls illsMnctly miirkcil off from 
thtt yolk, pC) p.art.lHl, with the bhiRtodorm cells liidfMtinctly marked off, (K) In- 
cipient epibolic form. The lower line of a^rtiroN rejtresom in Biiiillnr 

dlaKrainmatir form different modes of Hperimilofrenesis — (A') si>ormntogciniim 
or a|iertnoH|ih«rc, <ll') npcrmntoKonlum of La Vulei'c, with lar^^n nutritive 
sp<rrm-yolk. or blustoplior, (C') spermatoblji.sts round central tniiss in //WiV, 
<!>') (tpcnuutoliluHtA dfstliietly Mepiinited off from MipiKivtiU)^ ooll, (IV) speni.ato- 
bloat of Von tbnnr, KjM'rmuioaene.sls as (ieMvribed hy Semper in Klasmn- 
braneh ; these niuy bo tornied rcsiHM-tlvely (A'; regular spenii mortilti, (If ) 
with Urge yolk cell, (C') veiiMolceiLlml form, (U ) and (K') B]icrni-bUstoderiii, 
(F") apeniirobgaatrulA (Invagination of preceding inveried). 

the homology - indeed tho primordial idontity of the primitive 
germinal cells — of male ovule wntlt female ovule has been 
often pointed out, and tho general resomblaiice of the procoRS 
of aperniatogenc.sis to that of segmentation lia.s been hoted, and 
even ac.cent(?a by the use of terms like sperm-morula, 8])orm-bla.stula, 
&c. But it is not enough to make such a comparison in geiiciiil 
tonus ; it must be cither susceptiblo of definite refutation or con- 
firmation by appeal to details ; and tho present writer has hence 
elsewhere^ attempted to compare the various modes of s{>erTnato- 
gf Tieais with the corresponding modes of segmentation of tfic ovum, 
4 iind so reconcile the conflict of testimony and opinion npon the 
stil^joct (B) 

OfUogtny of thn ^iTma/050<wi,---T]ie origin of tho spermatosooii 
froni spormatocyte is^ as we have seen aVjove^ a phenomenon of 
considerable complexity. . It hkalong been knoern ito arise from the 
naclocis ahdl ths taU from the pro^plasm^ ami llemming in ISBO 
fiebrtdM by trasix]^ the head of 
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.<5jicriuat»>zoou of ^almnawtra from tho chrmiiatiii nf Ibc uucb us. 
^ arions observers had also noted, besides Mu? nni lcns, t.lu« appt'ar 
ance of a .small denser mass of prot(qda.sni within the sp« rmatoc> !«•, 
tho “:loo•^isn^v corpuscle” rorpn^'idc pru'-uva^vv')^ bur ii?- 

origin unil fiifc liavc scarcely yet- been .settled with coriipliMc elc:ii- 
ncs.s. It appears, however, to ari.'>jr» from llio iiiicleus, the remaining 
]»orti<ni of the nucleus going to fiu in the in:n‘n port ion «d’ llu* lusid, 
while a tilm of sup4‘i;j:u‘cut pioltijdn.sjn stretches over it, Ihieken.s 
soiiiewliat to loriu Mu* middle. pi<!<‘c, Olid becomes drawn fuit inUi 
tlui filanieiilous tail, wliifli iVeos itself from the remains of it.s .s]iei- 
iii.Htoeyte and swims away (II to S in Itg. fi). Von Bi'iinii has recently 
dest.'iilieil in Ifird.s llu- origin f>r this aceessriry cm pn.sele with especial 
Ldcanic-ss by the division td’ the nucli'iisuf Mie diwe]o[iing sj>i>riiiAto* 
zooii. In Mu niuifil m tlu? “cap’* of ibe \ oung spi-Mr.al'izot>n is »Ic- 
.scribed by lt<*n.son as niulins, and by otla rs as prolopla.<m, and it 
has been compaivcl ]»y niony aiitlu.M.s to ilje ]»ohir vesicle of tho 
ovum. In 1‘lagioslomo Ki.slu's SeiM|M r dc.-i liln s, and ollu rs oou- 
liriii, the. existence ot on addllimi.al nnelens, 4M’ “ pro]>|i.*iriat.ii*. 
bo'ly,” which anpear.s to cornc'viimul to the sum of t lie re-, c.ssory 
corpiiscIe.s of all the spcrmalo/.i»a, jiml this, alter tluir Chtaipt’, 
has hceti .shown by Swaen and Ma.s4iuelin to fuse with the nucleua 
of the basilar cell. The. rescinblMiice of this ♦‘mbrynjiie and transi- 
tory structuro to the ]Mrmammt posl-uudeiti segimiii. of tlie 
curious almost nmo:rbf>id .sj>erin.'ito;'ooii oi A star is is < h'sely sugges- 
tive of their liomology, and it i.s also inleresiing to mde, in figures; 
of the tlevehqiirig .spermatozoa of Selachians, their eonddcrahln 
rcsend.»lance to tho fringed adult sperm.atozoa of in:niy i'tttttflni- 
minf/us\ ( 8 ) 

r/fc Ovvm. 

JlUOn'y , — From the earliosi tiuioft imtiirnli.sis Imve of 
oour.se been familiar with the form and function of tlie ova 
of a groat- iiunihcr of animals ; tho only ,seriou.sly disput- 
able question (excetding that of spontaneous generation) 
lias been that of the like origin of tlie embryo in Mainmal.s. 
1'he history of the discovery i.s a curiou.s one. (jalcn liad 
<le.scribcd the humiiu ovaries as ftstein niniifhrcs^ but the 
term ovary is due to Steno (l(U» l), who like our most 
modern investigators .st.,‘irt(?d in liis coinpari.sons from thes 
corresponding organs in Sharks and Kays. In 1072 Regner 
do (Iraaf, in a reinarkable work u[>on the. striicliire of the 
ovary and its acces.sory organs, not only de.sc.ribed in the 
ovary in Birds and Maniinal.s the follicles which now bear 
his name, arni whicli he regarded as tlio ova, but made the 
generalization of tho universal occunence of ova through- 
out the animal kingdom, and even observed the ovum in. 
the oviduct of the Rabbit. His opinion, however, was 
overborne by the aulliority of liis more famou.s countryman 
Ixieuwenhoek, who regardeil not the oviduct but the ovar^^ 
and more jirecisely tlie corpus luft um^ a.s the .seat <»f do- 
velopment of tlie embryo. Tiic ob.servation of De Ciraaf 
was rcjieated at the end of last century by t Vuiksbank, and 
again by IWvost and Dunm.s. The <lefinite e.-^tablislmient 
of our present knowledge of the Mammalian ovum dates 
only from 1827, when Von Kaer clearly traced the ovum 
from the uterus back to its earliest appearance in the ovi- 
duct, and thence to its origin within the (Iraafian follicle. 
.Piirkii\je had meanwhile (1825) described tlui ‘‘germinal 
vesicle ” in the Chick, Costc sliowcil it.s occurrence in the 
Mammalian ovum, and Wagner di.scovered (18;R5) the 
“gcrniinal spot” in Maminulian and other ova. (9) 

Mass and Chemical Com position of the Ovum, — The 
absence of any extensive iueasurenmi)t.s of the ovum in 
tho various groups, either absolute* or in comparison 
with the bulk of the parent, rcudeis it impossilde to 
generalize with any great degree of definiteness. While 
from some coin]mn.son.s it is at once apprirent that the 
higher tho organization the larger the ovum, many inde- 
pendently variable factors affect this, the sizr*, organi- 
zation, or maturity of the parent, the dumtion of stay in 
the oviduct, and tho climate and other aurronndings. 
Kxarnpies of such variation are readily seen ; it h natural 
that self-supporting larval forms should start with smaller 
food-yolk than those which develop before leaving the 
egg, and among placental iMammals that the continuous 
supply of nutriment from the parental resources should 
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supersede what would otherwise require to be a gigantic 
store of yolk. 

Our as yet crude aualyses of ova of course reveal the 
presence of numerous highly iiutritivo substances, both 
albuminous and fatty-- none, however, characteristic of 
the ovum alone. The general analysis of the Fowl’s yolk 
is quoted by Hensen as follows: — water -17 *2 percent., 
albumin .stuli*s 15 (3, ethereal extracts 31*4, alcoholic 
extract l b, asli 1 100, - tlieso results of course covering 

an unknown degree of complexity. Thus numerous more 
or less distinct albuminoid substances liavc been described 
by different authors- -vitelUn, ichthin, i<ilithidin, emydin, 
ttc., while nuclein seems to be of specird importance; the 
ethereal e.vtract yields very distinct fats, not only non- 
nitrogenous, but nitrogenous (c'./y., lecithin) ; cholestcrin 
and many other complex products of anabolic and kata- 
bolic change are also present ; and so on. 'rhe subject is 
at present iHHuiliarly unlit for profitable summarization, 
and details must be sought from the bibliograpliy. (10) 

t]io (lillVreiit of origin of tho ova in tlio 

vurioiw guuuna ai« at oiirw li;ss (:oiii]*liv’:»tnl and in general oulUno 
dobatoable lluin tlio ('<»i‘resjioti(l Ing pjoees.s of spermatogenesis, 
in regard to Nvliieli the state of opinion is so iiiisettled, a much less 
<lot,'iiled iiccoiint must lieie sulliee, esnueially siin e a review of tho 
<lifferejit processes in any detail would invnlvc an unwieldy coin- 
piv-ssioii «.d* the available .summaries of Balfour and others. Only 
a few »if i)i(i iinwe interesting and suggestive evaiiiples can bo here 
inenlioiitMl. 

The oi igin of the ova within the me.so(](‘rm of the Sponge, which 
lias been already referred l<>, iy oliviously one of the simple.st cases, 
recalling the oefurnmee of rei>rodiietivo cells in such a snb- 
Atetazoiin form as l^olrox. In regal’d to tin? Co'ltntera the con- 
troversy (iv(‘r Bciiedeii’s liypothesis of tlie oiidodorinic origin 
of the. f»va lias be(;ii alreioly mentioned ; and in oonnexioii with 
tiiis ^\’‘cislnalnl's theory may he aeeording to wdiieh in most 

Jlydroids tlie reproductive eel Is are only diffeivntiatcil late in life, 
so tliat the actual germinal snii.stiinee or inotlier-proloplaHm i.s not 
present from the liud. iu eelliilar form but in molecule groups, 
scattered among the soucitio cells and Rpread jierbaps over various 
asexual genera tions, to bo gutheietl up at some favourable epoch 
and in the most eonveiiient situation in the definite form of ova. 

In the group of Vervus the general history is ilnit soRic favour- 
ably situated cells (jf llic ojiiilielifil liiiiiig of the cu-loin prolife rate, 
eiilHi’ge, assume the eharaetors of ova, iiud fall off into the body- 
cavity. S simple* instance of tliis iu 7ohfnpt(','i'^ has been already 
icfcrrtMl to (fi^. 1). 

t^TyiUn furiiisliesa very suggestive illustration of oogenesis — wlicre 
one half of the primitive reproductive cell goe.s to lurm tl»o ovary 
and the other half tlic testis. In /UmrJlia wo find a hcautiful 
e.xampile of the very I'rcipioirt .subonlination of several reproductive 
cciHs to the ]»erfecting ol one. lii caelr mass of ]»ossible ova (which 
arise from the division of piiinitivi; germinal <!ell3 situated round 
tljc viMitral vessel just abovo tlie iiervo coni) only one --adjoining 
the stalk and (herefon; near the .source of nutiitioii— becomos a 
difierontiuted ovum, while the others atrophy. Tu rhUifh-ehninthcs 
the later stages of oogciKisis are especially interesting, because tho 
nutritive equipment of the ovarian ova i.s iu many cases partially 
furnislied by th»; <lireet absorption of some of tho cells <rf tho yolk- 
gland or vitcllariuio, wliicli is itself proliably a degenern to portion 
of the ovarian tract in which over-nutrition has checked repro- 
duction, 'rhuH the ovum coino.s to be the result of a number of 
cells. Wcismaiin’s interesting olw-rvations on the winter-eggs of 
some Cnistaocans aiford beautiful illustratiou of the subordiiuition 
of a large number of germinal cells to the nutrition of a few, while 
in Mollnsca tliis iiulrlLion of tho ovum i.s otherwise effected by the 
direct j>assiigti of food>jt^at<'nal from the ordinary epithelial cells 
of tho ovarian ^touches. " 

Thu oogenesis of In.sec.ts, wln’ch has been the subject of .so much 
iliscussion, is chieny clmrnctcrizcd by the very frc<|uent pi*csenco in 







Frfl. 7. — Formation of fvilllciiUr nui*lf;l (after AVIil). A, II, lUvlaton of nucletm 
in mornla fashion ; C, nuclei luivu travelled to petlphory ; D, germlDal 
voolcle formed fi-om rcHlduc of dlvWon. 


the ovarian tube of a large number of gemiLnal cells which arc 
wholly nutritive, and which serve to equip the minority of trtily 
reprodnotivu cells. Such cases inevitably raise the lo»g*8ta&dixig 
dispute as to the unioellalar charaotur of the qvuxn,-*- 4 K>me authots 


(e.g., Brandt) describing the ovum us a cell of tho second order, 
formed from a complex of tho primitive nuclei or t^ooblasts/’w^hic^ 
are combined in thu terminal chamber of the ovarian tube, and 
which unite to form on the one hand the germinal vesicle of the ovum 
with enveloping pmtophisni, and on the other tlic .surrounding folli- 
cular cells. Olio of tlxo most recent discussions of Insect oogenesis is 
that of Will, who maintains tho origin of the follicular nuclei from 
a liiultiplo division of the <»j”iginnl i»riMutivi.i nucleus or ooblast, the 
residue forming Mi« germinal vesicle, a mode of origin previously 
maiiitaiuet] l)v other investigators both of oogenesis and .spermato- 
geijcsi.s (fig. 7). In some SkhinodermaUi, and in other groups, it 
has been repeatedly observed that tho undifferentiated germinal cells 
I form the elemeiitH of the follicular epithelium round tire ova. 

A debateable but sugge.stive theory of oogiuicsis has been pro- 
poumlctl, csi>ccially by Nus';hauni and Weismann, who maintain 
that in many ca.ses tho reproductive cells <lo not aiiso as ditlerentia- 
tioiis of somatic etills, but are marked off from the' first, iu some 
casifs even before the formation <if the germ-layers. According to 
this ingenious hypothesis, - suppoi ted, however, by littbi direct 
observation — the re[»rodnetive elements would form a continuous 
immortal < bain i;.<ir.iiecting the highest finins wutJi their Protozoan 
aiieestry, whose direct protoplasm ii*, continuity ha.s been of lato 
also strongly insisted up(ju (si;e Pjmitozoa). 

Dispute has also niisen as to the origin of the follicular cells of 
the 7’uni/uif(r^ some deriving them from external juxtaposition of 
germiiml colls, and others from inigr.ation of nuclei from witbin 
imtw'ards, as in aouiu /jiuccta ; and a similar um:i;rtaintv ju’evails as 
to tlic nature ami urmin of ccalain ccll-liko bodies lest -cells ”) 
wliieli appear witliin the yolk. 

In the Craniaia the ova apj[>cnr in the genninal cqdtheliuni of 
tho ovarian ridge, which is nlways in nmtuet with the stroma. 
They differ from tho .siinouiiding cells at lir.st mainly in their 
greater size, being pos.scsscd of abundant protojilasm ami a largo 
granular nucleus. Increasing in number liy division or by eon- 
tiniied differentiation of other epithelial cells, tlic priinitivu ova 
usually form into mass«*s, as the result of wbicb some utropliy and 
olliers predoniinato. Tho [Hjrmanent ova mice formed and didincd 
arc .surroundeil by a soeeial folliide, probably re.siil ting in most eases 
from superjacent epitiielial cells. 

None of the disputes above referred to lmu b© said to invalidate 
the general view of the essentially uuieollular natuiv of the ovum 
(sec below) ; and a discussion of tlio numerous speculations on the 
nioie fundamentnl problem of the stage.s of sexual diffcrenliatiou is 
diiferrcd to the article fc^KX. (11) 

Structure of the Ovum . — While the structure of a suffi- 
ciently young ovum is simply that of an ordinary embry- 
onic cell, its protoplasm being naked and often aniteboid, 
and provided with a nuclcas and nucleolus, the dcveloiicd 
ovum has msually a i{uite characteristic oppocwance. Not 
only have its parts usually undergone considorR.l>le enlarge- 
ment in size, but also in details of minute structure ; the 
nucleus and nucleolus are, however, still recognizable as the 
germinal vesicle and germinal spot, while the ijrotoplasm 
has usually become modified by the [iresenco of a more 
or less considerable quantity of food-yolk, and by tho do- 
vclopinent of an external membrane. 

The young amceboid phase of so many (perhaps all) ova 
was first well described in the egg of Hydra (tig. B, h), in 
which the nucleus and nuclcolu.*^, the lobed pseudopc^ial 
processes of tho protoplasm, and the abundant yolk 
spherules can bo well inaide out. A somewhat later phase 
of development is well shown in the next figure of tho 
egg of a Bea- Urchin, in which tho process of encystment 
has begun, and tho protoplasm is scon with its amceboid 
processes radiating through the incipient egg-membrane, 
while in fig. 8, d the protoplasm lias no longer an amoeboid 
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hf'to, 8.— -a, diinrram of ovum lyhowiDfc grumfiar protoplatm, nndons CgermlJMU 
T«»icIo), and nuolfioUiB (germinal apoO ; 8f auiCDtiold ovam of Si/dta. (CVom 
Ba]four>-*aftor KIulnenlK^rg) j c, early ormn of TajpopntniUi 
paouilopodla-ltke proceanoa (from Balfoutr aflor Seloiika) ; di orista of Tweb- 
jpn^tBt moro nearly rlpo (from 

character— the investhig: 

'regulMly . ; peHpratfid;-;.hy . 
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psoudopcniial origin and the nutritive function are equally 
obvious. Tba rosemblanco of such stages to definite 
Protozoan types is not a little remarkable; thus, while, 
in fig. 8 , h is perfectly amoeboid, the resemblance of c to 
a lidiozoon or of d to a Qregaririo is almost equally 
striking. 

The ovum is rarely destitute of egg-iiicmbranes, but 
these may be of veiy various kinds : tlius we may have a 
vitelline membrane proper, formed by the protoplasm of 
the ovum, or a chorion formed by the cells of the follicle ; 
or secondary membranes may be present (alone or in addi- 
tion to the primary membrane) like the shell of a Bird's 
egg, wjiicli is formed by the walls of th(» oviduct, or the 
shell of many Trernatode ova, which is secreted by a 
special gland. 

Any or all of tlicsc membnines may bo provided with a 
s[)ecial aperture, tlie micropyle, first discovered by Kober, 
but this IS by no means universally present, as he supposed. 
This jiiay correspond to the point of attachment of tlie 
iniinature ovum, or may arise elsewhere ; in the first case 
its function is obviously ruitritive, though later it may also 
serve for tlio entrance of iho sperinab^zoon. 

The identification of the ovum as a cell, and of its 
germinal vesicle and spot as nucleus and nucleolns, 
although a result only established after prolonged coutro 
versy, and of capital importance, is sulliciently familiar. 
'I'he iTivakiable labours of the oLler generation of embryo- 
logists from Yon Baer to Allen Thonistm, and even the. 
still classicrd monogra[»hs of such recent workers as 
Waldeyer or Ludwig (1871), can only be alluded to; 
this department of the subject is, however, of peculiarly 
easy acce.ss, thanks to tlie exception.'illy excellent state of 
ifs bibliography, and to the recent di.s(;ussions of Balfonr, 
Ifenscji, !ind others. JMucii, liowover, remains to be a^ 5 cer- 
t allied lespttctiiig tlie finer histology of the ovum, and 
many investigations are at i>rescnt in active progress, along 
the lines of that more general inijuiry into the minute 
structure of cells in general which has of recent years 
l>een again becoming of paramount interest in morpho- 
logical research. 

The protoplasm of the ovum may, as has been said, 
acquire a vorj^ varying quantity of food yolk, — may 
become, tliat is to say, more or Ic.ss closely packed with 
highly refracting spherules of modified protopla.sin (see 
egg of Ift/dra, fig. 8 , h\ which may again present various 
morphological differentiations, as in (tig, 11 ). 

And, as explained below under segmentation, it i.s wu’th 
regard to the presernre, amount, and position of the food- 
yolk that the important varieties of that process are to be 
understood. 

The great differentiation both of protoplasm and of 
yolk in the animal series, as might be expected, appears 
to exhibit all gradations from the most simple amoeboid 
state of a more or less granulated or semi-fluid mass to the 
most problematical complexity. Of this the best kno\vri 
instance is probably that of the egg of described 

by Van Benedon {vide infra^ pp. 416 ^< 7 .), Not only 
has a protoplasmic network been frequently described in 
both holoblastic and meroblastic ova, but a radiate struc- 
ture 08 well, — the former evidently corresponding to the 
stroma first described by Fromniann and Heitzmann and 
subsequently by so many authors in both animal and 
vegetable cells, while the latter appearance recalls the 
striated appearance of the ectoplasm of certain amoeboid 
organisms described by Strasburger. The concentric 
differentiation of the ovum has also often been described^ 
and ie lately well discussed by Flemming, Brass, and 
in the half-ripe ovum of the Ca^ 
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enumerates two similar layers surrounded by au almost 
granular cortical layer; while FJoinmiog himself, in the 
ovum of the Babbit, describes a coarsely granular region 
around the nucleus, a (ileurcr central region finely granular 
and with a reticulated stnudure, and a coarsely granular 
cortical region. Wo have still, however, to leuru how far 
such differentiatioiis in structure — reticulate^ radial, and 
concentric — are. constant for individual or general cases, 
and how far they may l*e pennanout or morcly incidental 
to certain phases of development. 

In the.se rt-gards the recent publications of < 'arnoy and 
Brass arc of s[iecitil int' iest tlie former on account of its 
minuteness of mierograpliie detail, I he hitter in its attempt 
at phy.siological interpretation. 'I’he results t)f the former 
will be be.st understood from his own llgiues (tig. 9 ). 



Fig. H (jil’Urr C;irnny). — A, tw'D fioiu Ihr Icjif i;ii! t’lifJiyinii of .-l/Z/w/rt tV/xj, 
on tin* rl'.;lu ilif* ni]rli>n> uniiijincil, will) if.s imcirnr noTwork ninl two 
jiinl on Uh.' Iril u iiurluii^ lu wliirh itu: ni/.oi Ims muollovl oj (Inig’jiivd 
away iJic flljiini-nf. of nudflii, but 1.:1L a i ». tlinlnni with 

j)iu:k‘<ilii.s ; It, intotiiiul (•j)ill)i.'J!iim rt ll ol iin hi.srri, .sIioMitiif in tin* proto- 
pluani a rail'oiling' roiii-uiitm \silh ^lunul.-u* iiiiflnid conii’niM, ;jijd In the 
mulfMin a KlinUar stno linv, Imr. with a louvolutrd nuiU iii filunu nl whU*U U»\:» 
diviink foKotb*’)’; C, ci’ll of tho Ini ^ul nljjrid t.f a jtu r.: iiif Fly, show- 

im; viiritms fcninn of pnilnpUiMnir jiolwoiU foiiont in difirrciit it lls, sinit In 
tho nuc‘U'ti:i Oil* HJiino dl'itliictm's.i of its lliu-ly ^rannl.ir proinpliisinli' n ii'.nilurn 
anil Uh I'ltUtuiiKHl Kiri'iU'd mioli-ln tllftnitiit ; O, ovum of hcrilo, lu 

which iiuch in fllmnoni luis biokrn down Inlo splu-.i nh.s 

33ras.s, starting from the th miliar structure of an amo.*ba, 
with it.s clear and granular e«‘to[J.a.sm, from whiidi the 
p.sciidopoilia are emitted, its semi-tluid and liighly granular 
endoplasm around the nue.leiis, and tlie less granular 
intermediate zone, a.s.sigiis to the-se definite [»liyLsiologiciil 
functions, — to the first that of contractility {/It ituffunijis- 
jt/tfsmo), to the second that of nutrition (Jinid/tnah/S' 
p/tii^ma), and to tlio third that mainly of respiration 
{Animu/i{f}^l»lLmnay Xfi/truntjafirhldit), lie holds that some 
such concentric disposition of the protoplasm i.s a normal 
and constant fact of cell structure, and insists upon it with 
.special reference to the ovum, Fjoiu hi.s sfnncwhat vague 
and diffuse development of the.se view.s, it must suffice here 
to note his opinion that the chromatin of Uie imcleu.s, as 
well as the protoplasinic reticulum, and in fact till the 
former con.stitucntH of the cell, arc. of (piite .scooudary 
importance to the colourless protopla.sm. The former is 
to him in fact no more than re.servo material, while to the 

latter he assigns all active functions, thus substantially 

reviving the vie%v so long and energetically maintaineil by 
Beale. The recent observations of WieJowii.’j.ski may also 
be noted in this connexion, as ho not only brings his con- 
tribution to tlio ontogeny of the ovum, but to some extent 
also distitiguishes a regional adaptation of its protoplasmic 
structure to its functions. 

From the ra[>ld succession of new contributions to the 
solution of the problem of egg and cell structure miglit l>o 
gathered many other joints of interest, morphological and 
physiological, empiric^ and speculative. Tims, for in- 
Btauce, Sabatier describes eenile degeneration in ^Vseidian 
ova, an observation of wide suggeativeness ; while, again, 
on the important problem of the relation of nucleus to 
|)ro^pb^ there recent discussions, e.g.^ from 
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Flemming and Strasburger, Pfliiger and Hertwig; the 
solution, however, is not coinplcto. Again, can we 
recognize in tlie ovum any indication of the position of 
the fnlure embryo— any fixed points, anterior and pos- 
terior, lateral or even polar — further, of course, than the 
obvious distinction due to the presence of yolk? After 
the old theory of “evolution^’ of the embryo, according 
to which tlie egg contained the complete organism in 
miniature, hatl been finally replaced by that of epigenesis, 
the whf>lly uiidilfcrentiated form of the ovum seems to 
hav»> becojTio tacitly fissuined. llccent observers, r.//.. 
Van Henedcn (see below), have, however, been so far 
reviving the old view in that they endeavour to distin- 
guish, even in the unfertilized ovum, the position of the 
ends and sides of the etnbryo ; others dispute this, and 
an interesting controversy is in j»rogres.s. The specula 
tion that a more or less considerable share in the dilTeren- 
tiation of the ovum might bo due to the separation of its 
various oonsliiiients ac<*ording to their different specific 

gravities at first apjiarently emitted hy Jager, — lias also 

reappeared in tins regard. l*iliiger has observed the 
segmentation of hVogs’ ova fixed in various positions, and 
describes tlic j>lane of first segmentation- as constantly 
vertical, whatever iiiight be its angle to the luorphological 
axis of the t»vinji, uniting black and white poles. Devel- 
opment too was usually normal, save that wdien the upper 
hemisphere was entirely white abnormality and death 
followed, and even if inversion was Icjss coinplcto segmenta- 
tion often stopped. Further experiments led him to the 
conclusion that the nervous system, and correspondingly 
other organa, may develop from any iiortion of the egg- 
fiubstance — that the egg in short is ** isotropic.” Certain 
limitations, however, aiipeared : the blastopore never arose 
on the upper hemisphere, nor (like the nervous .system) 
ever on the black region, but both ahvays at the intersec- 
tion of the white area with the third equatorial ])lano of 
Begnientation. This licj terms the x^oint of crystallization 
of the speciiilized organism, and go<;s on to speculate as to 
the moleculur structure of the ovum. 

These J-osults have, however, been the subject of keen 
criticism. Tlius lloux show^ed th t the specific gravity of 
the black x^ole is distinctly less than that of the W'hite, 
and found that on eliminating the action of gravity by 
the use of a centrifugal machinrs the develojununt remained 
normal, and oii repeating Plliiger^s own fundamental 
observations described the axis of segmentation aa coincid- 
ing with that of tho ovum. After similarly eliminating 
light, heat, and earth-magnetism, he sums uji in x>rccisely 
ojjposite terms to riliiger, who had laid all stress on the 
influence the force.s of the environment, and regards 
development a.s purely a pn)ces.s of self differentiation. 
O. Hertwig also maintains that the influence of gravity is 
only a 8«?eoiulary one, the plane of division being for liim 
deterniiued by the position of the axis of tho dividing 
nucleus, and this again having a definite relation to the 
form and state of dilTerontiation of the surrounding jjroto- 
])lasm. ITo admits, Iiowever, the indirect imxiortance of 
gravity on eggs having a yolk, and so leaves the question 
still to a considerable extent opim. In another paj^er he 
adopts Pflugfsr s con cej) tion of tho isotropy of the ovum, 
holding that the yolk is not so organized that from any 
definite region of it a dcflnil-o organ arises, but that the 
nucleus is the sole centre of activity and control. It is 
thus evident that a reiiivestigatioii is needed which would 
embrace the wdiole question of geotrox>ism. See Physio- 
logy (Veoetablk). (12) 

Afaiuratim of tht> Ovum. — Polar Bodies , — ^The period of 
developmeut and nutrition of the ovmn may be regarded 
as complete when the full atructare 

above described have been and in atete. it 


most frequently leaves the body of the p^ent. In the 
majority of eases at least, new changes have still to be 
gone through before fertilization takes place, still more 
development ; and a series of important structural modi- 
fications, doubtless the expression of extensive functional 
rearrangements, takes place. To this now and obscure 
phase of tho life-history of the ovum the term maturation 
has conveniently been api>liod. 

Although some of these phemomena liave long been 
familiar to embryologists, tho classical investigtitions are 
tho comparatively recent ones of Plitsclili, Oscar Hertwig, 
and especially Fol (1877); more lately those of Sabatier, of 
Flemming, and above all of Van Beiicden. If wo i>ostpone 
1 details, the main facts of the X)rocess as until recently 


undoLsiood can be most readily grasped from Fol’s figures 
of the ovum of tlio Starfish, of which the njost imx>ortant 
are copit^d in fig. 10. In the new-laid egg the germinal 















Fio. 10. — A, ripe ovum of A^tttrias alaeialit^ with oxcentric germlnHl vehicle ’ 
and spot ; B-K, cradnal int‘.tatiion>tu)WM of ^(M'mlual vcntclc and spot; //, dr- 
taehtnctii of flrst polar body and withdrawal of renirilnln^ juirt of .•>Urh*.ar 
apliidlu within the ovum; (!, portion of livln^f ovum with firat po^/Jr btaly; 
II, forinailon of second i»oJar hiwly ; I, after forninthm of do., the 

retnuiiilti^; Internal half of this apindlo in tlie form of two cl’>/ ▼rslelej* ; 

K, ovum With two poliir bodlCit and radial NtrJfc round fninalp i<ri»n«rlcuB ; 

L, expulsion of polar body. (A-K after Fol ; L after Hertwig.). , 

vesicle is at first a clearly defined 8phere,y with -well- 
marked membrane, reticulum, and geriniivd spot. It 
begins, how’ever, to become irregular and rhangeful in 
form, its membrane and reticulum mcanwlide disapfjear- 
ing, with tho apparent dissolution of a portion of its con- 
tents in the yolk. ITie germinal spot also vanishes, and 
tw'o ill-dofixied clear spots are alone distinguishable in the 
yolk. Treatment with reagents shows these clear spots 
to correspond to two star like figures like tho.se of a 
certain stage of the division of nucleus of an ordinary cell, 
while in a somewhat later stage a nuclear spindle is shown 
near tho surface of the egg. The upper j)ortion of this, is 
segmented off (surrounded by very little of the protoplasm 
of the ovum) as a polar body, w'hile the lower portion of 
tho body remains as the “ female pronuclous,” and may be 
seen surrounded by radial stria*.. Two or even more polar 
bodies may bo formed, but they never take any part in 
the subsequent life-history of the ovum, and sooner or 
later disappear. 

In view of the profound theoretic irnportaneo of thin Hiibjoct, it 
is necessary to Bununarizo some of the most jinport.ant recent 
oliRervatious. Thus Ihilbiani and Weisinaiin (1882) describe the 
occurrence of polar vosichis in the ova of Insects, in which they 
had long Iwen supposed not to occur, and Flcniminc (1885) repre- 
.sents a nuclear figure which ho regards, as oorresponaiug to at any 
rate the first stage of the fonnatiou of a polar vesicle, in the ova 
of Mammals, at the ]>eriod of Imrsting of the Graafian follicle. 
Snell reseaitihes practically »Jomplete the chain of evidence for 
*the generalization that the pi'occ.ss of maturation of the ovum is 
essentially similar in all clasHCs of Md4.tzuii, und this not only in its 
initial stages of internal rearrangement or modification, but even 
in ila later stage of polar vesicle formation. The absence of polar 
veshrles in part henopc net ic ova (predicted on theoretic grounds) 
seems, however, possible in some casijs, but is by no meaui certain 
in all. : 

Our knowledge of the process of maturation has be^ juiicb 
extended and modified by the recent elaborate ]noxm;g^i^:. of . ^ 
K Van Ijenedeu (1883). Ife fi»ds the l^gg of yfseaHfr 


only two definite mdes^-a 
// jieutral pole but 

cimseqimtly 
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of tlio " polrtr disk *• alone exhibiting a vertical striation/ and 
difl'erentiating into two layers, superhcial ninl subjacent (tiirincd 
acbroTUophilous and cbiomophilous rcHixictively). Tho subjacent 
vitellus IS distinguished into several layers, (central, intermcdiut<‘., 
and cortic^il), and contains yolk elements of throe distinct kinds, 
wliilo the envelojnng protoplasm lias a distinctly reticulated and 
fibrillar structure, like the stroma of so many animal and vegetable 
cells. The germinal vesicle is practically honiogcnooiis save that 
the portion siirrounding its cccoiitric germinal spot is distingiiislicd 
into ail investing portion or spherical riivcl«p(!, the “ prorb 3 ’aln- 
BoiJia/* and an “accessory portion,” whioli usually contains one or 
two ** pseudo nucleoli. ” lu the ripe egg Van Ikuiedon describes 
new complexities within the germinal spot; this consists of 
two juxU]>osed »iujulrila(.cral disks, each contiiining four e.broniatiii 
globules, iinitLMl by a substsinec liaving le.ss allinity for colouring 
niatler. Kadiating fiom these two disks, aChroniatin tbmids 
arise in the proth^Mbxsonia, but stress is laid ou the fact that no 
grouping of tlic clironiatiii elements into a shar-liko tigure takes 
place, 'rho .splierical sliape of tin; germinal s[iot is now motlilicd 
by tin; intrusion on oaeli side of a large homogenooiift drtiplet from 
tbo vitullus into the protliyalosoma, so that in oi>tie.a] section it 
conies to have a T-8ha}>e, the acecssmy poriitni being iiiainlj' 
compressed to form the stalk of the T. At this stage the 
spermatozoon usually (iommeuccs to work its way into the ovum, 
but does not yet ullect the germinal vesicle or germinal spot, whieli 
proceed to the foriiuiliou of ]mlargh>l>ulos. The T -shaped gra‘bialh' 
]»Mss<!s into the “ypsiliform ” fi^piro, so called from its resemhlami*. 
to tlie Greek T. Its steadily <li verging ItranclK's, which arc foriin;d 
from t he [irothyalosoma, move upwards till I hoy reach the surface, 
of the vite.llus, Ilnur fibrillar struetiiro nlrc.adv not.e»l ineainvliilo 
becoming veil marked. Kueh bundle. la‘ars one of the two groups 
of four chromatin glohviles W'lihh c‘ompo;>e the germinal S)»ot. 



Kin. 11. — FuciimlJiltiiii of ovum (jifter Van HontMlcti), A, ovma laiforc cntviim c 
of 8pnniwit4)r.oon (stiowing coniple.xlty of fJtruotiire) ; 11, (tefonnoMon of jror- 
miiml vesicle on ])eiietrnLinii of Nijemiatozooii k ', C, iirothyulo.Mana wiUi t'vo 
ehrufiiutin dihks uiid axlu) filin's; D, K, K, later alajiies of tlui .vpsiiifitriii tigure; 
O, KCXioiid pficudu-kavyokhietic figure ; H, 1, J, K, cx|iu1«iun of tlrjst |n»lur 
glubulti. 


Next tlio vcrU<Mil branch of the ypilifomi figure .swings upwards 
to tho surface, and a now branch la formed as a continuation of 
the sumo line ; tlio whole figure is thus cross-sha]jed, with the. 
protliyalosoma in tho centre, but this cross soon disajijH'ars, leaving 
tho p^thyalosoum with ita two chromatin grou]i.s, Tliese arc 
now divided, by a piano taiigcntUl to the surface of tho vitellu.s, 
into two iMpial parts, ami tho np|>er of these, containing of courso 
half the prothyalosoma with Jialf of each of tho two chromatin 
disks, becomes the first polar globule. Van Bonedou lays grout 
stress on tlie fact that this piano of division is not transveiwi to 
tho oblique spindlo fomiod by tho diverging branches of tlui T, os 
was to be expected from the views of all previous obscrverc^ but on 
tho contrary is parallel to it. 

The i^maining portion of tho prothyalosoma with its two 
eiirjtMnatin disks, together with tho surrounding protoplasm, now 
to the separatioa of the second polar vesicle. Pospito 
detiMl, the e^ntial facts are the same: a spindle 
) at each wild this at first lies radially 

and Ita division 




WciHinnnn and others as to tho fKilar globules of (as that 

they re-enter the ovum to form tlio nulimenU of tho future ropru- 
ductive org.aiis), lie admits that they iiiay^ be oiiiitt4?d at Kuli jMile^ 
of tbe. ovum, and may either break np, be rerilworlKHl, or' even in 
.soim* r:i.scs form peculiar structures surrounding the ovum(e.f/., tlio 
folliculnr cells o! Ascidiaiis). Tic describes ui Burrinu'ULf kc., the 
extrusion (;f .somewhat aiiio*bf)id in.-UH.scs of 
cl<‘iir protopl.i.mn at .several di.slimt ]H»infs 
:iinl fietpKiilly witlioiit tlie {ippearamv of 
any iiiiricar .spimlJe ; nnd Ibesi! m:iy even re- 
peatedly dividi*. Ilo linlds tliat tlie ceiitri- 

lugnl extrusion of elements Inimova is imieli 

nioro geiiernl tlniii is iiKunllv iveoLnii/ed, and * rj (ufter Suliatler). - 
distiiUMiishcs these into tbive kinds - (1 > <»vin,.of/ 0 /er/«wwW«- 

globules j)iei*on’.s. uhn li usually go to i.f pMiai-|.:liil)ii?eH n»nl tho 
fulin tin*, elements c»f the follicli; ; (O) “glob- iisMn‘liile<i **leviit)oii of 
iile.s tiirdifs,” uhieb appi'.ar later; and ^:i) cWai iiii.nii>iiihni, 
true polar vcsich'.s, wliicb aloiio are associated witli kaiyokiiietic 
idiaiigcs of the nucleus. 

Like V’au Jieiicdcn, be notes tbal ])ol;ii- vesii-le ronn.alioii i.s not 
strictly' companible to ordinary celbdivisioii in being not trails* 
verse but loiigitiuliiiril to the iiuele.ir spindle. 

From this yioint little advance has l)ceu made, thoUj'.^h eareful 
reviews of tho subject are duo to Flemming, ,1. T. Cunningham, and 
others. (13) 


1 Fetiiluntion or Improjn<((wn <tf (hr Ovuyn, funda 

j inentyi guneralizati()ri ne>w fio familiar that tlie pim-e.s.s of 
I fertilization for plant and animal alike lies in the material 
I union of both sexual prodiiols — altJiougli said to have 
I been jiropoiinilt'd by Alenueon (o80 and even deHeriliod 
by Ifartsookei* (I7r>0), i.s pointed out by llensen to be 
essentially due in tlio lirst place to the (\\'|»eri menial re- 
.searcboH on plant hybridization of Kidn-nter ( 1 7GI). Jacobi 
soon aflerwiirds artificially fevtilizird the eggs of 'rrout and 
Salmon, but the most jmjiortant aiul really convincing 
work was that of Spallanziuii (17t'^0), wlio experimented on 
the Frog, Tortoise, and Si tell. Ho iin fortunately, however, 
concluded that spermatozoa might bo absent without pre- 
venting fertilization, and ascribed all fertilizing powcr.s to 
their Iluid medium, so establisliing an error which reijuired 
for ita el iini nation many successive rosearcliOs. lVc*vost 
and Dumas (182i) showcil that liltration n^ally deprived 
tlie seminal Iluid of its powers. ^Martin Harry (1813) 
actually observed spermatozoa within the zona pellncida 
of the ihibbit's ovum; Tieuckart (181 J) rei»eat(i(I both pre- 
ceding observations ill tJio Frog ; Xcl.son (1852) observed 
tho entrance of the spermatozoa into the ovum of 
ylscarw; while Kcber(l8r)3) discovered the mieropylo in 
tho ovum of tho .VtiLssel, and watidied tho [»assago of tho 
spermatozoon through it into the yolk. It only remained 
for these results to be conllrmed by tho liigh authority of 
liischoir and Alien Thomson (1854); arid the knowledge 
of the subject thus reatthed its .second .stage, w^herc it 
practically remained for nearly twenty ycar.s. 

Aided by the advance of Jiistoiogical technif|ue, a new 
plane w'as rcachetl (1875 -70) by tho brilliant researches 
of Van Henederi on the ovum of tlie Habbit, and of O. 
Hertw'ig ami Fol on Eehinoderm ova. Tlio siierniato- 
zoon^ was thus shown not to disai»pear into the? y<»lk, but 
to form from its head or nuclcu.s the “ male pronucleus,” 
which meets and fuses with the “female prouiu^leus,” os 
tho germinal vesicle is ternied, after tlie (extrusion of tho 
polar body. This new “ conjugation nucleus ” soon ex- 
hibits karyokinetic change.s and divides, and the segmenta* 
tion of tho ovum rapidly progresses. 

As a full acroiint of thuso and otlior papors ifp to 1880 irt given 
by Balfour {Kmbrijology, vol. i.), it will sufilco to note the more 
iinporiani suhsequent rosirftrelHw, especially as those, though with 


^ That, though nioro Ihuu one spenuutozoon may jiass tlirough tlio 
vitelline jnembrane, only one normally enten the vitolhiH and beconnis 
a male x>mnucleiia has been well made out by Heriwig, Fol, and 
others. In the rare cases more apofmatoxoa tttou one force 

an entMce, Fol has Qbam^.thd monstrouu double aegmontatlon of 
the. ontm, and a^es • the hyjpotheiHs that we havo to 

ibr explanation of niuner* 
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one eifception oouririmilory, pointtrali; sunifwliat fui Llior into dutails. 
The general j>rooess (ran bo niudo out with osjipi?-ial r!<‘arii(-‘ss in lig. 13 . 
B c , D 


r'-0i' ci'S#' 




Kiii. i;i (nrt- r l\)l). - A, npcniiiiUiioii In rnuriliif^IiiaiiB of (ivtiia of Axtrriiis 
ijlacialiii, ii iii«iiniiiirnr.-- rising from of uvtim tOWJinln a .si)i rm:ito/.i*ori; in 

i.t llK'V have all bui inot^ aorl in <.r HivA' have nn-f ; 1 >, aiiennato/uoi) i-iitvia 
l.hi'om,'h illslinct (i|i<Miinj.r ; 11 , ov um p(*l.'ir vi sivhi.v^ innl a}‘|». •fu-li »>f 

niulo uihI Icmalc ]iri>niu'U-] ; E, K, »j, lalcr ^tu^'e.s In coalesLanifO of tin* two 
nueh-t. 

Oscar llcilwig li;i*l cltrjiil y <‘niin«riri1t il in 187r» tliat “ fcili)i?rati^»ii 
(l(;p(rnils upon tlnr conju;.;.!! i*Mi nf two siMrdly tliHoi'. niialc 1 inn h i. ' 
This view has, howevi r, latclv (IS-v!) ln ' ii coulinvi jlod l>y A. 
S<dint*hlor, who regards lln* ia«lii wliirli .r.o s?-. n in llio ovmn alMoat 
the proimch'i ns arising iVoni the. suhshiiic" dT tin* jn-rniiinil voich.. 
alone, and who maintains lln- origin uf The umIc. pronnclen.s 
ilidepeiidcnll}' of llio .'^p« rnKil<»/..Mni, which ho li. lit vi:.«, to di.':i]»|>i .m . 
As Van Ih'.nc.dcn, Nnsrihonm, ainl I'l.-niii.iiig huvo since, fiowi v:*i\ 
Kuocessivcly controverhd these' \icws, Ibrl wig's nf tint 

pro<;c.ss nmy .Mufcly he ri;(aiti( d, at any into with the slight int-di- 
firraiion insistiMl on hy l-'leiiiining, who prf rcr.s t».j di serilnr tier ron* 
jngati<m nneleiis ns uri.'dng from the union ul ‘‘the ( lirmnatin of 
a male with tliat ofa h inali- tnu h ar hody." 

In Van Ihiiedt-n’s work on Mn* fccninlol ion of ./.vo//-»‘.v the 
pemdnition of a single s[icruia(ii/oon into the vitt-llns and its 
traiiMmutation into tlie mule, proiiiiel -ns are eopionsl;\ lignicd and 
de.seribtrd. .Most imjinrtiint, however, is pei ha]is his fn eonnt of lln^ 
formation and segmentation <.if 1ho e(.i!ijiig:iii<ui- nucleus. 1’he 
feinalu luoiiueleus nndergoes ehang**s i e-seinhling tho.M-: prec<‘<ling 
ordinary iinchear division ; so also does the male ; and tlie 
chromatin of each breaks up frotn lite. slate ofa single, eoiilinnou.s 
and convohitcd fibril into two V-sbuped loops. The two pro* 
iiijchfiir iiieinbraij(r.s intw fuse ; and th».‘ resultant. eemjug:ili'»n-iiuch iis 
thus contains four loops of ehiornatin, of which two are male and 
two feiiiAle.. Kaeh loop now nndergoe.H longitndina.] divi-ion ; a 
nnelcfiVHjiindle is nioanwhih' forming from tlie aeliromatin .snh.stancf 
of the fii*gmentation-nu< lens, and thi.s now* proiujcds to divide, iuit 
in such wise that each of the two daughter nmdei rceeives two of 
its four half loojw of (rhvomatin from lln^ female ami two from the 
Tuah* jirorniele.us. A circular t'nrrow atipcars, dividing the ovum 
eqnatorially ; a coll plate lik«' tli.at ofa xavgetahle. cidl aii e;. in tlnj 
same idam: ; and the two first blasl<mieres are so.m completely 
formed, and proece*! to Jedivide. in tlie :.:inie v.ay. 

The results of Nusshanm arc essentially .similar so far as they 
go ; jStraslmr^er’.s recent work .siinimari/<sl hclow' contains a 
tliorough (.•onlinimtion of tJio.se aeiMunits of the jivocess of fciainda* 
lion HO far as jilants arc combi ned ; w hile most rer'enily (ISSf*) 
O. ITcrtwig Ji:i.s re-stated his oiigin.-d tlu'orciii with a di-sciission of 
its physiological as]»ccts and coMsei|inmcc.s. (14) 

Setjmentaiion »>/ thf^. Oruni.' -TJic pirocess <»f sogintinUi- 
tioii has already been repeatedly jiientioned. Ah with 
the other liist4)logieaI piroliloins presented by the ovum, 
our knowledge nf its iniiiiitc details Ls in a somewhat 
unsettled yet rapidly advancing state, due to the pro- 
gress of the wider ini|niiy into ccdl structure and ceil 
division in geni.n-al. 'riio essential correspondence of the 
changes to bo ob.Ma ved in the conjugation tnicleus and 
yolk with those of ordinary cell-division (.se(^ I’roT(.»zoa, 

Ijecn worked out by inairv 


so on, and a mass of 4, B, 16, 32, 64, ifcc., cells is thus 
formed, but in the re.sultant mulberry-mass or morula the 
cells are all equal and similar. 8uch segmentation is 
termod rc-uular : commonly, however, the regularity and 
equality ot ordinary cell-divi.sion i.s more or less interfered 
with by the pre.’icnce of food-yt»lk. .In th i.s regard Balfour 
cnuni iale.s the valuable general law “that tlie velocity of 
.segmentation in any )»art of the ovitiii is, roughly speak- 
ing, jiroportional to tlie concentration of the protoplasm 
there, and that the size of the segment.^ is inversely pro- 
p;»rtii*ii;il In the cinicLM it ration of the protoplasm.’’ Bear- 
ing ihi.-j in mind, tlie vari(.‘li(‘s of segmentation are intellb 
giblc enough ; thus tlio nm.qnal .sijginentation of the Frog’s 
ovum (tig. lo) needs no further explanation. Theso tw^o 
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riiiviiifil se/raa ritiiliuii of (I’liiiri iJnlf'ilU’- .'ifti i I'.ekcl*.) 

precMuling types, in wliieh ^e.gnlt•ntaiion is cuinpleto, wxtc 

dislingnlshed by IbMiiak as “ hol(»blastic,’' and were long 

looked upon as wholly distinct frotn “ nieroblastiu ’ ova 

like that of Fowks or mi'st I'ishes, in whit-h scgnicntation 

is partial, /.c., ('onfljied 

to a ."Oiiall area of the 

surfa.iu* of the y(klk. ‘ ‘v- ; .■ . ; 

BallVuir's luw, liow- •. .j. '• . v. 





Fio. IJ.— Ja*jjiiliir sv^fmcntnUon of ovum afioi Uc(;eiil:.ir.u ). 




observers, and \’aii licneden’s more minute aetjount of 
the prQc.cH.s is .summarized above. Our kn(.»w ledge of its 
external features i.s of much older date, and lia.s been com 
paratively recently brouglit t<.»gether by Balfour {Emhrtfii- 
togy^ i., chap, iii.); the present limits ]>ermit only the 
briefest gummary. 

lu the BimploHt case — that of ^mall ova destitute of 
fgpdryolk,— the ovuxri divides by a veriic^il plaue into tw'p 
M^m^tg.or bltthtomeres, each of these again into two, and 


(•ver, ux}.>lains l)icr>e ' 
ca.^cs as only an ex 

-w , r , .... I'rc- U** (nffer r..'ilfour).— A, Kmi.tu of ilcvcIoi.Ju^r 

aggeliU.iCMi OT l IK. ]>1L- u»ii «‘f Ul) J’.’n.'^uifilsriUK’h. sliuwlr;',' ir.i riilil.-i.'-licr 

CCiiin*^ case dia*. to .M yuu iiiu'lnii; is, rjj.timl KLM.tiuu of ci nlroUcl- 
I ilir.l C» U'MiC'.tiU ovmn. 
the. greater accinnn la- 

lion of food yolk, and the consequent check to .segmenta* 
lion at the iower or vegetative pole.. Another form of 
p.'iithd segmentation prc<»*nl(.id by imiuy Arthropod.^, in 
which the yolk (U'ciipie.s a central position >Yitliin tlie ovum, 
and three varieties of this “ ceiitrolccilhal ” ]iroce.sH are dis- 
tingni.'-:}ied equal, uiif.if|iial, and .siq)erticial. 
i U’hilo the cnitogcnetic pnjcrs.s of segnientation in 
j general and of regular segmentation in jnirticular is uhu- 
I ally regardijd jus being a recapitulation of the phylogenetic 
i development of tlu; [Jiimitive Meta^oon from its Protozoan 
j ance.stor, tlie \ast nutritive importance of the food-yolk, 

I and the consequent liigh variability of its quantity in 
j relation to the liabits and circuin.stancos both of parent 
j and oOk[)iing, render its wide variations in detail a totally 
• unsafe guide to aHiuities. A affigle genus may, in lact, 

; e.xhibit extreme forms. (11) 

; S ‘b SVSrivMATIC and general KMBRYOLOfiY, 

While it. is impossible to compress within the limits of 
; the prcsetit ai‘lich? the .subject-matter of a full treatise on 
: embryology, an attenqit must be made to touch in turn 
^upon (I) the empirical facts, (2) the concrete inductions, 
*and (3) the ab.strant gotiendizationH of development 

1. A .sketcli t>f the liistory of this brunch of the science 
b given under EMJikyoixxiY (y.c.), while for detailed infor- 
mation us to the division and ditferentiation of the ovum 
in each grou|>, and us to the more or leas marked changes 
by whicii the resulting embryonic forms assume the adult 
organization, the reader must be referred to the separate 
articles (SroNiiEs, ICyduozoa, Mollosoa, ike*), OiB well as 
to the classical work of Balfour. The W 
ompirical facts need thus only the bwf^t W 
-dSiiice the young. 
origin froui the pai*ottt f<»)u^9y 


i;-frciis;iWvhdfc 
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except in size and phase of oeildife» thovo is little to be noted here 
in regivvd to the developmont of the group, except in. such caweti a« 
KaUUUicta and Voleocincm, wh<MO a primitive attempt towardH a 
more or less teini>oniry multicellular form aifords us a fust hint of 
the ^Icta/.oan segmentation of the ovum, 

Dkycmida , — In this degenerate and still somewhat prohleiiiatical I 
intermediate group the asexually prodinx'd ovum segments to 1 
form un embryo of greet simplicity, where a few outer (oetoderiuall \ 
cells cluster round u single inner (einlodernuil) one, and where we j 
thus Ivnd tho first (lilVoTentiatiun of t!\e embryo into the cell-layers j 
constantly cxhil>itc<l in tho suce.eciUng groups, though it is unsettled j 
whctlier this rci>rcscnt tho iiicipiont or tho degeuievatc Metazoan • 

. . i 

Porifera, — In a cahavreous ^>poiige, such as jVwr/wfm, the ferlilizod ; 
liinwboid ovum sogint-nts williiu the p:ireiit to form a hollow ! 
bhistosidierp, most of the of whioli aro clear and ciliatod, and j 
partially covor a number of larger granular cells, - the future j 
endodenii nn«.l ectoilerm respectively. In the free-swimming j 
embryo tlie latb'T iiutrUivo cells ine.rc:iao ra]>ully in size, tiiiil, j 
growing ultimately ov(?r tho locomotor an».l respiratory eilialiul ! 
eelJs, eauso them to luM-omo iuvaginated to form tho cndoilenn. . 
'fhi.s invagination ri'sulting in the t»l>literation of the *‘segmen- ! 
tati^'U I’.'ivity” and tho formal ion of tho “ gastrula ** sUago is ! 
Mfrfet‘te»l as the young Sponge settles down ami becomes lixed ! 
\y yu'oeesses from the ajimboid ecLodiirm cells. The cilia of ; 
tlic emlo<lenn <U.sa]»pear ; tho bhisLoporo is ohlilcratcd ; lietween | 
«‘ctodeiin ninl cndodenii there apjx'ars a third geniiiuul layer or : 
mcsoil(*rm, and in it tho calcareous spicules of the Sponge are | 
deveh'jicd. perforation nt tJio t(»fi of tho inverted gastnila i 

hnans tho cxhalent apei ture ; peripheral inlialeiit jM>rcs also arise ; 
ail' I this riMU-wc'l cxposiiro of the cndodertii cells to diriiet coiita* !: j 
u illi Iho water is followed by their return to tho ciliated form. See ■ 
Sl'ONOKS. j 

(.'frJrntrra, -The goTieially oqual Kegmoiitation of tho ovum rc- | 
sull.sas usual in a solid or hollow inonila. Tlie foJUiatioii of tho ; 
two liiyei-:, as in soiiic ollur groups, may occur cither by iiivagiiui- j 
tioii, a.s above de.seribcil, or by a process of separation of inner from 
outer, termed delariiiiiatioii. In most r<t the ti.ssues which 

in higlicr groups arc strictly mosodcnnal originate from the dircet 
(lilfercntiatiou of the two primary layers. Tlie larval form most 
coiist.int in tho Ctelrut^^m is the* jdaiiula (sec llviiuozoA, vol. xii. 
p. Uiu). It is ciliated, two-laycred, almost cylindrical, withanidi- 
iiuuilary digestive cavity, geiieriilly closed. For discussion of tho 
allernation of generations so churaetcristic of many Cod cute rales 
Hoo II YDIIOZOA and SfX. 

reruuiH, --X\\o di^velopmciit of tho unjoin ted AVoiuih is too varied 
to admit of gemiral suinmarv. In sorno wc find illustration of 
that mode of gastnila formation (epiholic), so cmnm<ni in higher 
groups, wluuo, owing to the largo size of tho food-packed oiulodcrm 
cells, an actual iiivaginalion is imiiossiblo, hut the ectoderm cells 
grow roll ml tho others and thus come to enclose them as in tho 
more priniitivo process. In such a ty]ucal higlicr Worm as 
Liitnfirirufi, the .scgineiitation, whicli varies in regularity nceording 
to the species, results in the formation of a blasf.o.sphcro with 
readily distinguishable oetoderm and eiidodcrm ; the invagination of 
tho latter results in a somewhat cylindrical gaslmla. The hlasto 
pore narrow.s anteriorly to form the permanent mouth, while in 
some other Clnetopods a similar narrows ng in tho opposite diree Lion 
forma not the montli but the anus. The mesoderm »pjM*ors very 
early in the form of posteriorly situated cells on eaeh side of tho 
middio line, and soon two incaoblastic bands aro formed extend- 
ing to the mouth. These aro subseipicntly divided into blocks or 
somites, tin* anterior and posterior walls of two adjacent Idocks 
uniting to form the cross nartitioiis of the adult Worm, wdiilo llie 
outer anil inner walls form respectively the somatic anil spdaiichnic. 
layers. The ventral nerve cord results from the sinking in ami 
union of two cpiblastic thiokeniiigs, developed one on each sidtj of 
a ventral furrow, while the sin»ra-a'Sophag«:il ganglion h.a.s a 
distinct origin from a dorsal thiekciiiiig. 'flic somewhat tsolated 
SttfjiUrr. aH'oixls good illustration of the formation of tho body- 
L'lLvity from two lateral lobes of tho arclieiitei-on. Tlio simple 
enteric cavity normally formed exhibits antiuiorly a division into 
a middle lobe and two side lynches uniting behind In the single 
cavity. The iniddle lobe is sepai-ated off from lateral and 
[losterior cavities as a blind IuImj which afterwards forms the 
alimentary canal ; the side pouches form tho body -cavity (sco 
Tapkwoum.m, Plana 111 ans, N^MK^TiNriS, Annklida, Ac,). 

Jichinodcrmtta . — Tho generally uniform segmentation results in 
a WastosJjhere, n«ltially elongated in tho direction of tho axis of 
^invaginatiou. A gastnila is formed by normal invagination, in the 
course of which amoeboid colla are budded off from tho two sides 
of the advancing depression to form the mesodcrmic mtiaculaturo 
and connective tissue of the adult,' The blastopore forms the 
lai^T anils, -which does alwajrs Mrsist; the larval mouth is per* 
inith^nti Slid is cf. an tuaependont ectodermic invagina- 

hodjr-cavity, with 

;£t« paiM or oat^wth 
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of the archeiitorou, ami the water-vascular vesicle, which cmiics 
to Ho round tho msojdmgus ha.s a similar origin. For :m onllinf. 
of the naUiro of the larval forma and the passage (»f the cmhrvinii ■ 
organa into those of tlic adult tlic reader is releiivd tv» Fa him»- 

Arfhrr.poifa, — The interesting P»;njf(U(fS (si‘<* M\ iif aI'od a, Vi» 1. 
xvii. p. 1 l».j) t!xhihits in ils ilevelojmunt phenomcmi, such as that 
•>f tln» elongate.d blastopore grad n.illy idosing frum the. middle, so >is 
tv» leave iiuMitli and aims, and Ih it, of tho suiT'onniing nerve cord, 
which suggest a Hi ui lies ihrongli the wlnde animal kingdom iVcm 
OP. the one liand t'> bntla. on llie ».>fl)cr; but ol 

these discussion i.s sl.iil lar IVoin ciidc*'.!. 'fhe dcv(do|pnenl of the 
Insect V)vum ilUistiab-s what is lernicd t‘cntiv)jecitlm] scgmontrition. 
where a single. vniilbiii> layi r ol‘ slip* rlici.-d cells cpclo'-’cs a nudcatcvl 
but undiviiicil central yolk miiss. Tlie blaslodciTn becomes 
thickened ventially; and along llu* ndddlc line of the. vcntnd 
plate thiTC jipjM-.'irs a ‘poove wldch u l Ic: seat e.f tlie iiicsotlcrm 
toriiialion. Tlie developiuciit n| the V' l 1 el ir.ii.e anmi'Oi is rccailed 
lyV the lorinatioii ul two eiivelii]iiiig nieiiibr.uies titiin folds of 
tho hlastodcnn, which areli (o. r :,nd ei.:di ;.ce nver the ventral 
plutc, and at tlie same lime spnail iipw.irds to ri)ver the dor.-al 
intcgiliinmt frmn which they arc cveniPally separated. lioth 
ilisu])]>oar through ahsorj-lion or rupture i jtlii i bi furc or during 
hatching. The mesodonn is divide<i into two l.ateral baiid><, and 
th c.so iiib) hollow snmii.is, whi(li logciljir form the ]M:ri visceral 
cavity. Aa usual llie outer lay* r of mcsiiderm fellows lie* ecto- 
denn, the inner tlie (mdodi.*! in, which ]MelM)ily nrisis I'rom a 
sis'omhiry .segmenlat iou of the yolk. 'I'ln^ veiilral plate exl.emls 
to fi .sliglit c-\l.eiit dors.illy l.folli !.•« fore and Ik bind, ainl on it 
tlio appendages appear a.s hollow jmtgrowlh.s of ect.oderrii auil «nnlo- 
<le.riii. 'J’hc vi-ntral nerve eor>l arisis from two .snidvcu I liicktniings 
(jf ecto«h.‘iin, the liaeliea' a.s invagin.itioiis of the same. Tim 
middle sect i(ja of tin: alinH ut.iiy tract is formeil from i-ndeKlcrm, 
tlic anlcri'ir and posterior poi tions from eetodermic iiivagiiiatif>iis. 
For an account td larval nn tam'n piio.si.s, kr., .seo 1 rs. 

Crusfifon . — In tln.s'.' tin: segnienlaiioii is ii:siially naitroleidthal, 
arnl resuii.s in a tuilf«>nn IdasItMlerm cm losing a central yolk mass 
. without trie, .!s of division. Tin' ga.stnd.i stage is ii pre.senlcd hy 
; an invagination of a pat* It of tlje. hlaslndej-m, \vlii* h toi ni.s the 
! eu«hMl 4 ‘rm, and rnun wliieli the mesodermie *-ell.s .si.'em :d,si.» to •irist\ 

I A vcMilrjd thiek*'ning of e.'l*Mlerm e*.'*!* limit iti.s with the invagiiiat*.'*! 

; porti*ni bn ins the ventral [dal,*’: on whii li th*^ eiidn'yo i.s inappe*! 
out. Along it tin.* in:rve. cord ap]ii.ai.s as a nn.'dian t tdekeiiing, and 
tho 80I1SO <.»rgans hav*’- as usual a similar * elodermie origin. Tli** 
mesodi;nn a]*pears to form tlio usual tis.siie.s (mu.se.les^ In ail, tke.), 
but bas a[»paicntly less *leliiiit<'m‘.ss of anaijgeun.nt. into layaws anti 
somitea tban i.s n.snally tlio ease. Tlio origimil ijivrigination forms 
tho mcscnteroii, and the lining cmUalenn colls ab.sfnb Ihu yolk. 
Tho miteriur and ]iosti‘iIe»r |)orli(ni.s of the alinn'iitary tract aiv 
fc>rme<l as usu.-il hy subscipnmt iinlependciil iiivagiiiui itm.s. Mne.h 
less ju-(4H>rtii>nally is known of the organog* ny than of the very 
iritcn*sting uml sngge.stivo larval fojius, for wliieh see Cni'sr \( jja. 
j Mii/.lnsra.- T]w. typical .Mollu.s**an .segmentation is m.*irkeilly 
I uiic<pia 1 , tho (lis]iro[>ort.iriu btflweeii cetoderm and ( rnloib im cells 
. varying according to the pro]>ortioii of h^tHl yoIk. 'I'hc gaslriilo. 
stage i.s Timro frequently' reaclied hy tin*. gr«>wt]) of lint (-(.'toderin 
cells over the larger and fewer i inlodiMni * ( Ils than I ly' any actual 
invagination. Tim blaslojKjro may clo.se appan iitly towards either 
tlic oral or the anal extiemity', forniiiig mouth **r anus tu- neither. 
In Ceythulopodyt. tho .scgnient.ation is c<m(in* d to :i gcniiiiial disk of 
I formative material as in partially .segmenting Vertebrate ovii, 

•' thoiigli theiv are be;d*ie.s «.all.s IVmii the. yu>llv wbi« b ninli vlie the 
! germinal region of tho hl!i.st*>ilerm and also acc*imp.any it in its 
1 growth round the yolk, forming the inrn r blastodiainic layer or 
I yolk iiiombranc. The mesoderm ai>petir.s at the. lips of tho hla.sbi- 
p*u*c, or in an oquivaleiil ]»osi(ioii ; it Jbrms .i l•l•mpl• b: laya i bel wi’cii 
] ectodenii ami eiid*idcrm, and witliin it the l>«."ly c.ivitv 1.*^ formed 
i usually by' a dcrinite s[di(1ing into tw*i ]a\i i.^. 'I'lio iiivaginiited 
: cmlod*Tm forms tho mesenler*m ; ninl the history th'- foniiiitioii 
j of the anterior and posterior iKu tious of tin fijn*t v.tiic.s with tho 
j fate of tho blastopore. In the Crphaloptula nt I' a.st, the m;rvou.s 
! system ajmeam not as usmil from the eclod**rm Imt from the mcao- 
i dorm. The charaeteristi*:* larval oigaiis, the sindl gland and th« 
i foot, are cctoderrnie m origin — the ibrmer ari.siiig as a tbie.kentnl 
J invagination on the posterior and dorsal^ sitle of the embryo, and 
tho latter as a ventral [irotuhorauci*. Further rlelails and larval 
changeH are thoroughly treated umler Mollithca. 

Tunieatci, — 'I'ho complete and gcrn'rally quito c«pial segmenti^ 
tion results in the formation of a blasto8[>horo with a large se^nenta- 
tion cavity. The cavity is obliterated by a normal invagination, 
ami a ty'pical gastrula i.s formcsl. In the formation of tho nen o coni 
from tho clasui-c of a medullary groove and of the notochord from 
a coni of colls on tho dorsal wall of the archcntcroii, in tho appear- 
ance of respiratory slits in the anterior iiortion of the enteric 
cavity and of a cerebral and in fact in all the essential featui'ea 
of their developibent tliey prosimt amplest evidence of their 
; Vertehnite ^mtiee aiid i>rigin (see Tvkicata}^. 
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Vtri^raJUt,, — ^Tlic soguientation is total and equal in Amjphi(KCM^ 
total and not markedly untMinal in MantimaHix^ total and unequal 
ill Amphibia, Acipemf^r, Pctramyium, partial in Birds and Roptiles, 
Tek^ostoaiis and Klasinohranclis, but the limitsbotwcon these types 
arc not sharply deliiiod, mainly detennimxi by the store of 

foud-yolk. In Am]/hi»j‘as iliLio is no iiiteifenuico with the forma- 
tion of tlio tyiii(Ml ijastrula. and lliis form is also readily recoj^iiz- 
able in tlio Amphlhin., and iViro/aycoa, where, however, 

the proecss iff formation is Je ss shnrde. At a point correspondin*; 
to tlitt future hind i*Jid of the embryo a true invagination takes 
place, foriniufr, liowevc^r, only the dorsal wall of the arehenteron, at 
the same time the c.-todenn cells have been growing round the 
yolk, and the Hour of the ent^uic cavity is formed from yolk-cclLs. 
The filMstv>poro is I ventmdly clifsed, but a conitnunicalion between 
tlie iirehenteion ai.d the neural canal persists for some time as the 
neiireiiteric canal. In the Khisniobranclis and Teleusteans, though 
tliiTe is no true invagination nor reeogniaahlo gastrula form, there 
are not wanting hints of its ancestral (»ccurrcncc and of liomologiea 
with tlie typical form. The comparison of tlie diHerent Ictithyop- 
aidan gastruhe with the typical form and with that of the Saurop- 
Ma, and svieh problems as the oceuiTeuco of an cpilwflie gastrula 
in MarntfUihA. arc still umha* discussion. Tim most important 
stages in the further Vertobrato development, the formation of 
the medullary groove and canal, the n]qM)a?*am ’0 of the notochord 
(Id an axial <Htrercntiati«jii of liypohlast, tho origin of the body- 
c>avity from paireil oiitgnfwtlss from tho arclienteron, tlio occur- 
rence of gill-pouches opening exLoriially from tlie throat, the ex- 

t fansion of the medullary coni anteriorly to form the voaiclea of tho 
train, the outniishing of a cerebral eye, and so on, arc described 
in all text-books. (11) 

2. But it is not enough empirically to record tlie ob- 
served phenoniiMia of reproduction in the various groups, 
primarily esseiitiai though such labours are ; it is further 
necessary to gcincralize them. Wo should ascertain, that 
i.s to say, from a eoinpreliensive and a comparative sur- 
vey, wliat degree of unity of structure is discovered 
actually to prevail within and among the various groups. 
Were this knowledge once definitely reached and incor- 
porated with the results of comparative anat^jiny and 
paluiontology, that complete consjiectus of tlie animal 
kingdom wliieh is the goal to which all morphological 
inquiries converge would come clearly into vicAv. Sucli 
an exposition of the contributions of tho study of de- 
vekqinient to nior|)hological knowledge may evidently pro- 
ceed in cither of two Avays, — either by starting from the 
later and more superfnjial similarities Avhich are expressed 
in tho classification of tho different groups, and working 
downwards towards earlier and deeper unities in the 
various organs and tissues ; or by starting from tho most 
primitive homology, and working upAvards, so demonstrat- 
ing the unities which are observed to obtain in the suc- 
cessive stages, from segmentation and layer differentiation 
oriAvards. For our present purpose, it is more convenient 
to follow the latter course, and to note the main concrete 
generalizations of development in ascending order from 
the deepest and* most general to the more superficial and 
specific. 

1. OiuivL Thfionp — Tho most riinihniiiiiitiil unity upon wliidi all 
the others roally iloncml is the familiar faet that all org7inj.sins, 
plant and niiimal alike, ilovfloi) from a sin;^le gerniiiial cell or 
ovum ossoiitially comparable with any onliuary cell. Tlio import- 
ance of these results may be best expn-ssod by a qiiolatioii from 
A«asHi//H once famous Kssay on Cbxfisijication : — Von Baer “thus 
showed for tho first time that there is no e.s.sential diirorenco in 
the mode of rc]»rod notion of the so-culled vivijiurous and oviparous 
animals, and that Man himself developed in flic same iinunmr as 
luiimnls. It was indeed a gigantic step to demonstrate such an 
idmitity in the material basis of the development of nil animal s, 
when their air.Ltomionl structure wnsalrtfiidy known to exhibit such 
radically difVerent forms. The univei-snl presence of eggs in all 
animals, and the Amity of their structure, which was soon after- 
wards fully ascertained, constitute in my opinion tlio greatest 
discovery in tlie natural seiemto of modern times.'* Tho ovum 
hnft long ceased to be regarded as a mysterious microorganism, and, 
while in some cases a number of colls unite to nourish ana 
perfect it, the generalization nmiains unshaken, tlmt the ovum of 
every or/^uism is a siinplo cell. Tho minute structure of the 
OATumv ite dilfereutiatious . and variati<ms, i to fertilization and 
dev^opmou^ ihUBt be expreasible in terms of the morpholep 
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and physiology of the ordinary celh Tho eluddation will be 
obviously mutual, for tho analysis of tlio phenomena observed in 
tho case of the highly differentiated roi^i-oductive colls, with their 
consoipioiit greater physiological Kunididty. Avill shed light on 
analogous phenomena in oidinary cellular and Protistan life Ayhere, 
with leas difforentiation, therois greater physiological complexity, — 
while such problems as tho origin and import of polar globule 
extnision, fertilization, &c., nHTivo .HC»mo eliicMation from siiggea- 
livc analogies among the Protozoa. See Skx. (11) 

2. SojmeiUatiori . — The segmeutatioii of the ovum of tho Metazm 
varies in regnhirity ami cimipletenoss tbroiighout the groups, but 
tho diU'ercut types are not sharply defined from one another and 
are, as has been alrendy noted, partially at least explicable as 

! mechanical ly comlitioned by tho quantity of nutritive as op]kjhimI 
I to formative material. .Segmentation being only a special case of 
i ordiijnry cc‘ll-nmltij)lication (to which in behaviour of nuclei, &c,, 

} it fully oovi'i'Sponds), it awaits wliatovcr elucidation may arise out 
I of thc"pres<mt conflict of K[*ecnlation as to the physical and physio- 
logical causes of ilivision in general. It has further to beconq»ared 
on thoonelwind w'ith Riieh cases of multiple division as are ohserved 
in spermatogenesis, and on tho other hand, and move cspeeially, 
Avith the earliest attiunpts to form (roll aggregates and so ell’cct the 
pas.sage from Protozoa to Mdazoa,. (11) 

3. Oosfrma JVitwy. • AVe have .seen in tho development of 
tho various groups how tho result of segmentation is not a mere 
aggregate of cells but an integmted two-layered individual with a 
distinct enteric cavity. In I vS72 Haeckel emphasized the. imymrt- 
aiice of this form, and in JS75 heidtibonitcd Ins “gastra*a” thi.'ory, 
according to Avhich all aninuiLs nass tlirougli a gastrula st:>ge which, 
in its typic'jil form, re.scmhles the ancestral Metazoon. He showed 
how tho variously modifind (piasi-gastrula forms of tlio higher 
grouna might l>e derived fi-om the normal type, and corroborated 
his theory by refcronco to tho persistence of tho gastrula stago in 
certain Porifera, a.s well ns in tho.se (UvhMtcra and Vvrmfs where 
the adult animal is not far ahovt? the level of the gastrula organi- 
zation. The ocenrrenec of the?, planula and the dclaininaiiou pro- 
cess in some c.ascs alongside? ot the iiivaginafe g;istrnl.a is a ditli- 
culty in tho way of liis theory so far ns it delinos tlio primitive 
Aletazoau ancestor, and this has given rise, to Lankesb-r's rival 
planula tluiory. The ca.sei on citli»?r side i;3 fairly statcil in Balfour's 
Plmhr\iolo{pj (a’cI. ii. cdiap. xiii.). (Rccont researches on H'ydrozoa 
Hcom to show that dolaminaliou U an extreme form of immigra- 
tion, Avhich i.s itoclf a modified invagination.) Thei ]»a.ssago from 
Protozoa to Metazixi, was, acconliiig to Biitschli, oliccted neither hy 
nlanulan nor gastrula but by a di.sk-like “plaeuihi.” Tlio ingenious 
“codoin theory " of tlio TTertwigs is an atteniyit to divide all the? 
Mdazurt with throe germinal layers into ttvo distinct group.s 
characterized hy diftcrent modes of formation of body-cavity iind 
mesoderm, and by other irinor iliirereiuM?8. In tho E)itcroctcla, 
Avhich iiieliido tho Chirtupottu, Gcptiyrca, ]jrarJi'iofH)da, KcDuUoda, * 
Arthropoda,Echim(UrmnUi, EjiterojmcK^sta, and Chordata, tholiody- 
I'avity is fonnod in tho fashion noted in the case of SntjiUa by two 
ingrowtli.H from tho archentrron, the bulk of tho inc.sodorm arising 
from the, dilfcrontiatioii of the opitholium of the.se diverticula, though 
Huinotinics partially also from anneboid cells budded off into tho 
gelatinous tiasno between uctodenn and cndotlerm. In the smaller 
gix>up of Pxcudococla., including the MoUusca, Polifzon, Jtotif<yra, 
and Platyhclminthrs, tlio mesoderm origiiiate«s in the second of these 
Avays, and tho body-cavily is formed l?y a sydit in this “iiioscn- 
chynie.” Tliis theory has been criticized by Balfour {Emit . , ii. 13), 
and more recently ably defended by Haeckel and otliors ; further 
detailed studies are at least needed bofoit} it can claim full coii- 
liniiation. (16) 

4. Unity of Tvtsuesinul Ilomolofjy of — Since it is impos- 

sible that all the cells resulting from sogmentafion can continue to 
occuyiy tho sumo yiosition, a certain Lamination or lny(?r formation 
with con.scqueiit division of labour and atimctural mfHiification 
invariably occurs, finding its first expres-sion in tiie two-layered 
gastrula .stsigo to which we hnA'o referred. Just as in the embryo 
of tho higher ydants there arise an outer dermatogen, an inner 
plerome, and a middle layer or yieriblem, so in the animal embryo 
there constantly occur three germ layers, tho ectoderm, the emfo- 
deriri, and tho intorinntliato layer formed from them — the meso- 
derm. As early as ,1768 Wolff seems to have had a definite 
prosoutimciit of the formation of the different systems from distinct 
germ layers ; in 1817 Tandor distil iguisheil in the embryo chick 
the OAiter or ” siM'ous ** from the inner or “mucous ** layer, and Von 
Baor in 1828 yet more definitely distinguished them as animal and 
vegetative re^ctivoly. A grisat stop toAvards the recognition of 
the full smnificance of those germ layers was duo to the brilliant 
insight of Huxley^ (1859) in comparing them to the ectoderm 
and ondoderm which ho had demonstrated in Tlio 

researches of Romak, Bathke, Kowaleva^, aad/Others lei} ;:tp their 
general reco^ition throughout the Mcdi^.p^toss is 

marked by the demonstration of the hemole^ of ijil tho 

three ^rmloyers and conseqnentljf? <>f w OJigi^wrUch 

arte irotu thom. Whtemiieh 
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origin of tho mofiodorm, and while tlio different layoiu undoiihtcdly 
exhibit in some coses tho possibility of diCTorontiation into tinsues 
difreront from those to which they usually give origin, yet tho 
general liomology of tho layers is now indisputable. Tho ectoderm, 
which is iiidee<l tlio primitive sensory and protective organ, forms 
tho cpidormis, senso organs, and nervous system of the adult ; the 
nutritive cndoderiu lirics the enteric cavity, ki\; ‘and from tho 
mesoderm are derived the muscular, vascular, and lymi»hatie 
systoms and tho greater part of tho connective tissue, as also the 
excretory and generally also tho giiiiorativo system. Not only 
then is the oceuiTcnco of these three layers constant, but, with few 
cvocptiuiiM, so is tho dilibrentiatinn c>f each into definite systoms of 
organs. I'his coiTospoiuIencc, which is of high— in most cases of 
final —importance in dotorniiiiing homologies, may bo termed 
homoilermie. St^o Moiiriioi.oov. (15) 

5. Unity of Anatomunl Struriure. — The study of development 
leads, however, to the recognition of a more detailed and sjKJcific 

than tho general one of homodermy. For, just as the 
development of tlio llowcr reveals the original resoinhhineo of 
organs which bectmio siil>se(|U(?ntly widely differentiatod, so organs 
whieh in their adult modification seem hanlly comparahlo aro soon 
to be moaldcd from t»no jxittern w'heii compared in their embryonic 
simidicity. The same holds good ol>vioualy of the comparison of 
organs in din'ereiit animals ; organogeny is tlio necessary foundation 
of comparative anatomy. Thus of latt» years it has been dcinon- 
stratod that tho nervous system and sense organs, throughout at 
any rate tho majority of Alotas^oan forms, not only constantly 
arise from tho ectoderm — that is to say, arc homodcrmic — but their 
development exliibits c.orresponde.nccs even in detail. Recent 
studies of tho development of the Vertebrate skehiten, and more 
especially of the skull, afford vivid instances of that fundamental 
unity of structure of which, in anotlier department, the final 
miravi?lmcnt of the com]>Icx probhun of the strue.ture of the 
uriiiegcnital organs of V^*^teb^ates through the researches <^«f 
Hal four and l^>m]>er is one of the most recent and admirable 
instances. (11) 

6, Unity of Tyf^e, — It has been tho gtuuual history ot cla.ssifica" 
tioii both of plants and animals that arrangements based on su]>er- 
ficiid reseu\btanee. wim'o superst!\hMl by those fouiuhal on inteinal 
organization, while, tlic latter have bt'cn in turn either corroborated 
»)r amended by the rolatit)nships revt^aled by the study of disvelop- 
ment, as from the ]>roe.eding generalizations must indeed he obvious, 
.lust as tho soj)aratiou of tho MonocotjdiMloiis and Dicotyledons into 
two great alliances was anatomically rtx’oguized by Ray, and cin- 
hryologically <‘orn.djoiatt!d by Do Jussieu, so the developmental 
studies of Von Jiaer led liiin independently te tho establisliinent of 
tho fiuir great types whi(.li had betju proviou.sly distingui.shed by 
the anatomical labours of Cuvier. An<l, apart from the recognition 
of tho morphological unities of the greater groups, it is fiimiliarly 
known how in tlic cvi.se of problematical forms, snob, for instance, 
ns Cirripedea or Ascidians, where the adult organization is oKsciirod 
hy dogeneration, the detection of tho true relationship is due to em- 
bryology. In jn-ojKirtion, too, as the rticapitulathiu during develop- 
ment of adult stnicturo b<?(!omes shortened and effaced, so doc.s tin; 
deternunatioii of their real affinities become di/ficnlt ; hence the 
relatively alow 2 »rogre.s.s of tho botanist towards n knowledge of tho 
dcejMjr ulftnitios of Ins “natural orders.’* (11) 

As the preceding outline of embryological detitii is 
being rapidly filled up, and the re^sultaut concrete genc- 
ralization.s aro being more and more clearly defined, and 
also united with those of comparative anatomy and 2 >aLTt*.- 
ontology, the embryologist is rapidly approximating that 
tolerably adequate knowledge of the morj>hological rela- 
tions of plants and animals alike which finds its graphic 
expression in the “ family tree ” of tho OnjanisaUu 
While, for instance, tho discrepant speculations of Sfunper, 
Hubrecht, Sedgwick, and others, as to the ancestral form 
of the Ch^rdalOy afford illustration of how far we aro 
from being able to construct a thoroughly definite genea- 
logical tree, on the other band no bettor evidence alike 
of the rapid stages by which our knowledge has advanced 
and of the utility of such a method of graphic nota- 
tion can be obtained than by comparing the necessarily 
vague and hypothetical tre^ sketched by Haeckel only 
twenty years am with any of its numerous and shortlived 
successors. (Id) 

; 3, The result of the study of development is not, how- 
eye^j tm ejdstence of such concrete 

iudicated^ but leads further 

ex- 

ifhidh cau- 
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be drawn from the observed succession of dcvelo^^menial 
phenomena. 

(a) Heredity^ — It in an every day observation tliat the 
offsju’ing of any organism rc|>nats the organization of the 
})arerit; and the very familiarity of tho fact is apt to 
j conceal the marvellousncss of the; proces.s in which every 
egg cell develops, either directly or indirectly, into a form 
1 which not only rcsoinblc.s the ijarcnt in general and specific 
characters, but may even rc[)(:at tho.so individual cljaracicr- 
istics which arose by so cal let I .si^oiitaneous variation, or 
which wore even iin2»re.ssed U2)on the i)aront by the direct 
influence of the e.xlernal environment. The difficulty of 
analysing tlio factors wliicli give rise to this result, — that 
is, of understanding how the history of the developing ovum 
i.s determined by its constitution — the uncertainty os to 
the degree in which accpiircd 2>arental chai*actcri.'3tic.s can 
bo said to be transmitted, tlic alisence in fact of any 
established causal exjfianation of the resemblance between 
offspring and parent, in .specific and individual cbaracler.s, 
does not of course affect the fact. Although, in analy.sing 
the popular generalization tliat ^‘liko begets like,’’ it may 
eventually bo shown how much of that likeness may bo 
due to the hammering of the same environmental forces 
which formerly played upon the parent, a iiiy.stcrious 
transmission of pnqicrties has still to bo accounted for, and 
interj>roteil in terms of the physiological and morjihological, 
the c'heinical and jihysioal, eom2)osition and iiropertie.s of 
the germinal matter of parent and olfspring. To explain 
this mystery, various “ theories of heredity’^ have been from 
time to time pro[)onndi?d ; from the present purely inor2>hf> 
logical point of view it suJrice.M hero, however, to note tho 
fact of heredity, leaving the discussion of its rationale to 
its mc»re natural place at the outset of the article Varia- 
tion AND SkLEOTION. (6) 

{h) Von Law, — In comparing the degree of 

organization attained by difTi;rciit forms, we aro accustomed 
to distinguish the general morphological ground-plan con- 
.stant throughout tlie group from the detailed histological 
dillcrentiation or elalx)nitiou of the v^arious organs. Great 
histological .sinqdicity may co exist with a high general 
morphological plan, and via! verm, A survey of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom reveals a branching and 
ascending series of increasingly complex ground plans, 
while, in any of the groups determined by tlie.se, similar 
branching serie.s more and mure highly di Horen tinted in 
<letail are to be distinguLshed. V'^on Baer (1 828) was the 
first to discern tho embryological asper^t of this law of pro- 
gress, and to show that, in the development alike of tho 
organism and of its component parts, there wa.s a progress 
from tho simi>lo to the complex, from the general to the 
•special. Thas, in the development of one of tho higher 
Mamwilla^ those characters which are common to the low- 
est Vertebrates are at first alone di.stinguisliable. 'rhence 
the embryo passes through stages resembling those of 
successively higher forma, till the gencml Mammalian typo 
is reached, this again passing through higher and less 
general stages till tlie specific characters finally make their 
appearance; and this progressive differentiation from gene- 
ral to special holds equally of the histological difierentia- 
tion of the organs. Von Baer guarded against tho error 
involved in many popular versions of hia generalization, 
by maintaining tW the developing embryo resembled, not 
the adults, but merely the embryos of lower forms ; and, 
although ho narrowed his proposition to the limits of tho 
great groups, denying, for example, any resemblance 
between Vertebrate embryos and those of any Invertebrate 
type, this must be admitted a thoroughly legitimate 
reserve when wo consider the actoal state and practical 
possibilities of embryolc^cal rese^ch at tho time. The 
reid yaltm atid Baer’s law, however, could 
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not bo appreciated until tbo parallel between this 
developmental progniss and tlie advance of anatomical type 
which hful been exposed by Oivier received its rational 
explanation at the hands of Darwin. (17) 

(e) Htu'cA'i Ps ' — WhiloVon Baer wa.sthc 

first to a|.)prc< iale the valne of embryology in its relation 
to classification and coinjjarativo anatomy, we arc indebted 
to lla(H;keI for the dctailctl a|>plicalion of the Darwinian 
theory to tin* idjorioiiiena of einbryadogy and the conse^ 
(juent rostateinciit of Von ’Piaer\s law in its doveloj^ed form, 
la his Giiurdh }rorpholo<yic (1866) he formulates the 
“fundamental la>v of development^’ (bhMftmetUchfs (UnntJ 
f/estf:), Tnlroducing tlio term “ontogeny'’ to denote the 
develojunciit of the individual organism, ami “] hylogtaiy ” 
to exjuess the historic evolution of the “ phylou ” or tribe, 
he atlirms that “ontogeny is an ei»itome of pliylogcny,'’ or, 
more explicitly, “ the organism reca]>itulates in the short 
and rapid course of its indivhliial (levelo|)ment the most 
important of tliose form-mo«lificotions undt^gone hy^ the 
successive ancestors of tlie spec:i(>s, in the course of their 
long and slow historic evolution, and tlie causal relation of 
tl)C two histories is to be explained in terms of heredity 
and adaptation. When tliesc are thorougldy analy’scd, it 
will be pf>ssi]»lo to say that tlie pliylogcny is tlie mechanical 
cause of the ontogeny'.” 

Mucli as Von Baer liad di.stinguishcd the general 
niorphologiivil gronntl jdaii from the more detailed dilfer- 
entiations of llie organs, Maeckol analysed ontogiaiy into 
(u) the “ palingenetic ■’ pn»ccss, in which the truly‘ ancestrrd 
eharacter.s conserved by lienMlity^ arc rejirodmaid in de- 
velofunent, ami (//) tlie “ kenogmietic- ” process, or modilied 
evolution, to wliieh are due thosi*. non primitive characters 
which have resulted in consetpieiice of a secondary’' adapta- 
tion of tlie emliryo to the ]ieculiar conditions of its own 
environnieiil. The true recapitulation is constantly’^ liable 
to be disguised, not only by tin? frequent occurrence of tliat 
abbreviated and more direct ontogeny which the need fin* 
economy tends alike to <.rigina1e and to conserve, but Iw 
the action of (lieso kenogenetie processes. Tlcnce the 
corollary' that “the ontogf?netio lecaiiitidation of the 
[iliylogeiiy is thi' more perfect the more the palingenetic 
process is conserveil by lu*redity% and llie moro imperfect 
in proportion as the later modified evolution (keiiogenesis) 
is introduced by adaptation.” 

While this distinction between adaptive characters and 
iinderlyiiig mor}»hoh\gi(?al type is not only legitimate but 
indispiiusable, it must not, however, he forgotten that 
the difievenoe between these is nowhere absolute, — tlie 
deepest morphological cliaracters being but the most 
ancient results of adaptation {*:f, MuiiriionociY, vol, xvi. 
p. 815). Yet it is only by' the car(?rul application of this 
principle that the embryologist cat» unravel the perplexing 
entanglement of primitive ami adaptive characters pre- 
sented by' so many larval forms, or solve the scarcely Jess 
difficult probicnis of orgiumgcny'. In this regard Balfour’s 
dissertation on the origin and afiinilies of larval forms is 
especially valuable, while a vivid illustration of the em- 
ployment of the biogenetic law, in one of the most diffi- 
cult ilepartments of ontogeny, maybe borrow'(?d from Prof. 
Parker. Beviewing the <levclopment of the skuU in tho 
Cliick, he says — 

“ Whilst at winh t se«-niod to niy’self to have brcii cndcavoniiiig 
to a indirnfmat^ and that not cras«‘d and written upon 

again just onoc, but five or six tiiiuvs over. 

“Having erased, as it were, tho charaotei*8 of tho cnlmiiiating 
typo — those of tin- gaudy Indian l.Urd T seemed to be amongst the 
sombre Oroiisc, ana then, toward-s incubation, tho characters of 
.the Sancl-Grou.<io and lleniipod stood out before me. Rubbing 
these away, in iny downward walk, the form of tlio Tinamou 
looke<l me in tlie faco ; then the aW.rraut Ostrich soeinod to be 
described in lai^ archaic characters; a little while and these faded 
into what couraf Just be read off as pertaining to the Sea Tiurt^ ; 


whilst, underlying the whole, the Fiali in its simplest Myxiuoid 
form could be tracod in morphological hieroglypliics.” (17) 

(rf) Spencer on Development, — Tho most general izod 
treatment of embryology is that of Spencer, who, after 
carefully distinguisliing mere growth in bulk from dc' 
veJopxncnt of structure, points out that development takes 
l)lacc primarily around a cenfrol point, as in the low'eat 
and chiefiy unicellular organisms. Central devclojnnent 
is either nniccntral or iniiltieentral, while, according as the 
insubordination to a single centre, implied in the latter 
case, is more or less thorough, the orgfvni.sin is of irregular 
form (c.//., many Algie), and so may readily even becoirn? 
discontinuous. From cential we i>as3 insensibly to o.iiV// 
development, and this may' be uniaxial or inuUiaxial. 
Here, too, development may be contiiuionsor discontinuous, 
familiar instances of both being fiiriiished by' many' animals 
and plants. The fundamental importance of these sim}>le 
conceptions to tlie adequate treatment alike of the pro 
bJems of individuality' (<7'. ^MouriioLocv) and of the nat ure 
of tlie reproductive t>ro(;c.ss is justly to be insiste d upon, 
for the definition of rejirod action as but a discontinuous 
growth and devehqnnent finds hero its origin and justi- 
fication. 

Spencer, moreover, expresses Von r>aers essential law in 
yet more general [>hrase :• -“Development is a change from 
an incoherent indefinite homogeneity to a colierent dethiite 
lielerogeneity'.” The ri'.l.'ition of ontogeny to jdiylogumy' is 
not overlooked, and a yet farther parsilh?! advance in dif 
ferentialion of the organism from its environnnmt is ilhis 
trated alike in structure and form, in clicmical composition 
and specific gravity, in tom])eratni'e and self -mobility. Tlie 
deductive interpretation of these laws is also oautiousiy 
suggested. (17) 

— Without any :ittein]>t to ih-al with ihc vory 
<r<>pions Jitfraluro of the wubjt^ct, it is sunh ient to iiamo sonic nf 
the moro iniportsiut general ami special w'loks, from which full 
dotaiks (?an in turn be. oblaiiicd. Krom the tiiuo of Jljilh r perhaps 
no cmiinent anatomist or physiologist has oinittc-d a moru or less 
general treatment of the subj'*el. and such iliscussions as those lo 
be found in the widl-known w'orks of Johannes Miilh r, Milin?- 
Fidwards, 0\vt?n, c>r (’aipent*jr aro .still valuable, cMpecially as 
emViodying the past development of the subjiict. More riM‘i*nt dis- 
cussions are t<.» be fuiirnl in the leading text-Ijooks, .alike inorpliO' 
logical (Huxley, fli-gcnbaiior, Claus) and physiologi<?al (nermann, 
Foster, Landois, Ac.). TJio cml)ryoh)gie:i] movemonl cam lie 
followed by the aid of the artiele Kmiuivolocy, and the valuabh? 
Hy.slematie treatise of Ralfour, while the most generalized treat- 
ment of the snliject must at first he .sought in the works of Spencer 
and Haeckel. For almost all i>urposes, however, the recent e.arefiil 
mouograpli of llensen (Phyfrlologie d, iitunjung, forming the .secoml 
part of vol. vi. of Ilermanu’a Jfandbiich d. Physiologic, D'ipsie, 
1881), although, of course, by no means coiuplct(?ly satisfactory, 
Avill bo found not merely serviceable but indi.s pen sable to tho 
.student. Tlie vaiious Jahreshcrichte must bo tiiso, of ctnirse, con- 
stantly iipiM*alod to, esiieeially for progret’^ bi detail. Tho prcseJit 
state of tlje theory of rcprodnctioii is dis<!usscd in TTonsen, op. eif. 

(1) r/. ITciiseii, op. fjtncrnl inanii.'iln, «a<l i^ryna.‘coloclo:il works, 

Williams, “On the Stnicturo of the Muctons MtMiibnnio. of the tUerus,” ohsteir. 
Journ., 1875; liin uea, Sf/stem of cry, laiKk, *Sri. and Art. of Mid- 

iriArj/, 1882. (2) Huxley, -Imit. of Invert. Animats, 1870; Orffcnhaur, Copip. 
Anai., l.on<1oii, 1882; WlnlornhclTii, heJirb. d. Comp. Anal. d. Wirbeftfiierr, 
,Toim, 188a; .Semper, D. Urimtgmitat fiijft, d. PtagiKmtonuni, In his Arln^itrn, 
\ol. a.; Balfour, Comp. Kmbryotoyy, 1882. (8) Iltiwrii, op. cit.i Foster’s and 

l^andoia’s nuiniiuls of |il)y»loloKy. (4) Wertlj, “ rhysl<»l«fde d. In chap, 

xill. of llensen, op. cit,; Spiegclhcrp, Lchrb, d, (Jehurtshuffe, Lnhr, 1878. (6> 

Milno-£d wards. Li\'on* s. la phi/siolotfie, and later inunnnls. (6) Hciiscn, op. eit. 
(7) Uam^t.'O, physiol. Chem, of Anim. 1880, and Hensen, <*/<. cit. (8) V, La 
Vuleetti, “l.'eh. d. Genese tl. Saineukilriior,” ylnVi/p /. Mikr^Xnal., xv. ; ItUmi- 
tleld. Quart, dourn. Micro. fSci., 1880; Henson. Aivh. d. Riot,, 1HS2: Swnon and 
Mitsrinelin, vlri-A. d. Biol., 1883; Geddes and Arthur Thomson, “On tlio KUt-ory 
find 'rheory <if Spcrinatogene.sia," /Ver. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1885-88. (9) Seo 

}:M»iivoi.of)Y, and article “Ovum" (by Allen Thomson), In TodiVs Cyclop, of 
Anat. and Physiol. (10) Ganiffce, op. cit.; ncnscii, op. cit, (ll) HalA>ur, op, cit,, 
find muninils. (12) Italfotir, op. cit.\ Flemminff, Zclhvbctant, Ac,, I.4;lpslc> 1892; 
StriisburKer, Xcllbilduog, Ac., Ltdpsic, 1883, and Ifcuc Vniwrtuch,, Ac., 1884 ; 
Camoy, Riotogiv Cellutaire,_,iAmyo\r\, 1885; Brass, BvUr, z, Xctlphysiologie, 
1885; Hcrtwlff, Jma, Zeitschr,, xvHl., Heft a, 1886. (18) Ualfour, op. e^,\ 
V. Brnoden, Arch. d. Biol., 1«88 (also auminarlea In Q. /. JIf. A, and /Ko?. 

Blatt for 1885, by Cuunlnxltam and Fleinmlnic respectively); Sabatier, 0»n<r^l>. 

* — ... rbs itbote etted to 

l,.“ ytipr«Bft»u)Siit- 


nuyeiin , _ , 

Hettwlur, /tYrdk 1895/ (10) Oaifoor, Haecke 

wlcA. 4. tiller. Oewe^*' Jena, Zeitschr,, xvlll;, IW, 
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IL EKrRODXTOTION OP PLANTS. 

The various modes by which plants arc reproduced may 
be conveniently classiiied in two grou[*s, namely, vege- 
tative multiplication and true reproduction, the distinction 
between them being this, that, whereas in the. former the 
production of the now indivirliial may bo cfTeotCil by 
orgJins of the most various kinds, in the latter It is always 
effected by means of a specialized ro[»roductive cell. This 
distinction will become ap[>arcnt in the following discus- 
sion. 

Multi- Vefjetative Multi plientifm. — The simplest case of vege- 
pliratioii tativo multiplication is atronlcd by unicellular plants, 
collnlar which constitub.'s the body of the plant lias 

plants, l)y ttttained its limit of size, it gives rise to two, eitlior by 
division ; division or gemmaiuni ; tlic two cells then grow, and at 
the samo time become sej)nrated l'ron» e;ich other, so that 
ftventually two new distinct individuals are piodnccd, 
of which precisely resembles the original organism. A 
good example of this is to bo found in llie gemrnatiun of 
the Yeast ])lant. This iiKalo of mnltiplicatiori is .sim(»ly 
the result of the ordinary processes of gron ili. All plaiU- 
cells thus grow and divide at some tiine of their life ; 
but, whereas in a multicc.'lliilnr plant the products of 
division remain coherent, and add to the number of tiie 
cells of wliicli the [>Iant consists, in a uniccllnlar plant tiu y 
ol separate and constitute now individuals. In more highly 

yilnnts, Ly p|}uit;s vegetative iniilliidiciition may bo etioctvd 

ITn of diffen.'ut parts of the body fr<»ni 

iin'mllers. other, each such t*ait snbseijuciitly developing tlm 

missing members and thus coiislitnting a new indi\idiial. 
This lakes pl;ice sjKmtaneousU, and in a marked manner 
in Mosses, 'flio main stein gradually <iies away from be 


hidhih or " starch-stars ” of Ohara stelHgera, which areBulbila 
underground nodes, and the bnitirhes rvith mikni tm^e 
and the pm embryonir braneJm found by Pringslioirn on old 
nodes of Chara jrayilU. In tlie Mossc-s small tuU^rous 
bnlt)ils fnspieiitly occur on the rliizoids, and in many 
I instanecH (A'/yio;? tinntMimim, Aularomniim andrnf/yrtutu, 
j Ti/rtrp/tis ptUnridu^ kv.) stalked fusiform or lenticular 
miilticcllnlar bodies eont.iining chlorophyll, termed Gemiim*. 

are prodiiciid on the slioots, either in the axils of the leaves 
or in special receptaile.s at the summit of the stem, 
(lemma* of this kind are prn<luced in vast numbers in 
^farehanlia and hurudaria among the Liverworts, 
iSiiiiilar gcmin.e arc also prodnecd by the prothallia of 
Ferris. In some Ferns (<v/., Xridmli^pls tidn'rosa and i\^. 
Viidnbtta) the buds borne mi llie leaves or in their axils 
l)ecomo .swollen and lilied with nutritive materials, con- 
.sli tilting bulbils which fall oil and give rise to now plants. 

This ctinvcrsion of Imds into Imlbils which* subservo 
xegotative. miiltitdicatiou occurs also occasionally among 
I'hanerogams, as, for in.stanei*, in LlHvni btifhlu ram. lUit 
many othiT adaiitations of the .same kind occur among 
I'lianeroganis, notably among annuals. Hiilboiis plants, jjullts, 
for instance, produce each year at least one bulb or conn 
iTom which a new ]»larit is .reduced in tlie succeeding 
year. In other cases, as in the east*, of the Fotato. tubers 
are tlevoloped from .subterranean .shoots, each of which 
j in the following year gives rise to a new individual, fn 
1 olher case.s, again, as in Daldia, Tlib.id’httUlhi dubluy *fec., 

I Inbemus swellings are foiiml on tlie roots, from each of 
i wliieli a. new imlividuol may spring. 

j 7V/^c R: jjri}dto‘(i<}iK It was mentitmerl above that the 

I true reproduction of [hints is cU'ei-ti'd by ,s}»ecializcd cells ; 

I ihr.-^e rcils may be g^uiorally designated .s/>o/v.s. The 


hind forwards ; the lateral branches thus boeotno isiOated, 
and constitute now individuals, 

Vege- The remarkalde regenerative <^a[>!icity of plant- member.s 
tativo is largely made use of for the avtilieial [‘ropngatioii of 
riiiu'iMliic- branch removed from a [lanmt-plant will, 

outlines tinder a[)pi*opriat(3 conditions, develop roots, and so con- 
stitute a new plant ; this is tlie theory of propagation by 
“cuttings.” A portion of a root \vill similarly develop 
one or more shoots, and thus give rise to a ncAv plant. 
An isolated leaf will, in many cases, produce a shoot and 
a root, in a w'ord, a new plant; it is in this way that 
Begonias, for instam^e, are [n-opagated. The production 
of new plants from the leaves o(!cuv.s also in nature, a.s, for 
Vivi- instance, in the so-called viviparous ” plants, of whicli 
parous firyophf/Ilum mlycinum (Cra.ssiilaiicie) and many Ferns 
pliiuts. (^Ife^phr^iuM \^Lasirn'd\ Fdix-mas^ Anplminm [Afhynvm] 
Filix-fa^nina, and other sjwcies of Asplcniiim) are 
examples. An interesting case of the vegetative deveIo[>- 
meat of new individuals from otlier plant-organ.s is afforded 
by Strasburger’s observations on ijeetdav/yne Uirifolia^ 
Funkio, NotJioscorduin fragram^ and (citrus ; he found, 
Embryo.^ namely, that in these [dauts, an adventitious formation of 
formwl by embryos takes place by budiling frt'un the ti.s.sue of the 
building, uuccllua bounding the embryo-sac. But it is in the 
Mo8se.s, of all plants, that the capacity for vegetative 
propagation is mOvSt widely diffused. Any part of a moss, 
whether it be the stem, tlio leave.s, the rhizoids, or the 
sporogonium, is capable, under aiipropriate conditions, of 
giving rise to fflamontous protonoma on which now moss^ 
plants are then developed as lateral buds. 

In a largo number of plants we find that provision is 
made for vegetative multiplication by the development of 
. Serediaof more or less highly specialised organs. In Lichens, for 
instance, there are the^^ s^ which are minute bui^ of 
^ and fungal elements ; 

^lir thci the 


.structure of a L-poro is cssimtially thi.s ; it consists of a 
nucleab d ma.ss of proto[>la<in, cnclnsing starch or oil as 
rcsevvo miiriiivc. inalerial, usunlly enclosed by a cell- wall. 

I n those cases in which the. s[K)rc is capable, lid' germinating 
iniinodiately on its di.-vclopment the lell-wall is a .single 
delicate membrane consisting of cellulose ; but in those 
cases ill which the s[K»re may or must [jas.s tlirough a 
period of quiescence Indore germination the wall becomes 
thickened and may consist of two layers, an inner, the 
rndo.s/Mtn\ wliicli is dclii‘ate and consists of cellidose, and 
an outer, the exoMpo^y, wliich is thick and rigid, frequently 
darkly coloured und bc.set extiumally with spines or bo8sc.s, 
and whicli consi.sts of cutin. In .some few ca.scs among 
the Fungi multicellular s]»ores are produced; these 
approxiinato somewhat to the geimnue im?ntionefl above a,s 
highly specialized organs for vegetative imiltijilication. 

Tn some casc.s, particularly among the Algie and also in 
some Fungi (l*erono:sporc;e, Suprolegniea*, Myxomycetes, 

( diytridiaccie), spores are produced which are for a time 
destitute of any cell wall, and are further [leciiliap in that 
tiiey are motile, and are therefore termed ^ooapores ; they Zoosporca. 
move, .sometimes in an aimeboid manner by the protrusion 
of pseudopodia, but more frequently they arc provided 
with one, two, or many, delicate vibratilo pr()toi>lasmic 
filaments, termed nfut, by the Ia.sliing of wliich the sporo 
is propelled through the water. The zoostK>ro eventually 
comes to vest, withdraws its cilia, surrounds itself with a 
cell- wall, and then germinates. 

Spores aro developed in various w'aya, and a prefix is in 
many cases added to the word “spore” to indicate the 
nature of the process of development. Leaving details for Spores 
sub-sequent discussion, wo will now confine our attention fom>eA 
to the main fact that all spores are developed in one or other ‘‘hker 
of two ways, either or ne^nnuilly. In the former ^ 

case a single reproductive organ gives rise to cells which nsexaslly. 
are ^pable, w;h by itself, of developing into a new 
organism ; auen ap orgen is an asexual repr^uctive organ. 
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Aseraal and fiuch cells arc ascxually produced spores. In the 
and latter cose the reproductive organs are such that they do 
sexual singly give rise to cells capable, each by itself, of 

® developing into a new organism. These are sexual repro- 

ductive organs. In some instances the sexual organ does 
not give rise to reprod active cells at all until it has 
received into itself more or less of the protoplasmic 
contents t»f another different, at least physiologically, 
sexual organ; and tlio cells wliicli it then produces arc 
capable, each by itself, of developing into a new organism, 
fn others the sexual organ produces reproductive cells 
without any such previous fusion of protoi)lasm, but tlic 
cells thus produced are incapable, each by itself, of 
developing into a new organism. Such cells are se.cua! 
7'f/irfMtwiive cdh. It is only by the fusion of two such 
cells, jdiysiologu^ally different, that a rcjiroductivo cell is 
formed which is capable of <levolo[)ing into a now organism. 
The fusion cither of the })rotoplasiiiio contents of two 
different sexual organs or of two different sexual cells 
constitutes the siwwd prorcss. [t may take ])]acc, 
according to circumstances, either within the organs or, 
in those iiases in which sexual cells are i^roduced and are 
sot free, externally to them. The resulting cells uro 
sexually produced spores. 

In Roiiuj oxwptional cases tli(3 normal production, soxiial or 
n.scxnfil, of spon^s docs not lake place, hut tho new organism is 
developed vogel a lively from the parent. AVlion tho sexual 
Apogamy produi-tion of spovea is su impressed, tlio case is one of afwtjamy ; 
and when the asexual produetimi uf sp<trcs is sup]»ross<i<l, tlu) <-a.sc is oim 
ajMwpory. of (//xi-syw/v/. The following are iiistaiic<?s of apogamy : in ctfitaiii 
l•^TI^s (/V<.‘r/.v r/rA'V'», J^qjuUitm faJculum) tho [irotliallnim produces 
no sexual oi-^mus, ))ut the ferji-jdant ris«.s vegotativedy as a hud 
upon it. A)U'Spoi‘y luus hcni observed to occur in Mosses and in 
noiuo Ferns (Athyriam. FUiv-fo'mina^ Polydidium- uiujularc ) : in 
M(»s.scs a IM'W' plant luuy be devcdojuMl vegetatively from the 
tissue uf tho sporogonium ; in Athyrium the sporangium, instead 
of pwKlucing sportJH, develops into a f<jrii-[irothallium. In the 
CharacM'je iipospory ai>)>e;ir.s tu he tlu? rule., Apogamy and aj«o.spory 
will ho more fully discussed sul>se(jueully in connexion with tho 
.Miiliject of alternation of g«‘nera1;ions. 

Asexual Repntdw'fion , — llcproduction by inearm of 
ascxually produced spores is common to nearly all 
families of plants. It is wanting, among the Alg;e, in 
the Conjugatte, ilio Fucaceaj, and the Charactue ; among 
tho Kungi, in a few I’eronsporote vexam^ Arto- 

trogus), mAwi/lufes iUosterii^ in Aplanes among 

the Saprolegnieie ; and, among tho Ascomycetes, in Kre- 
mascus, Sordaria (Jlypocopra), Aseoholus f 2 irfuracev.s^ 
rpronema {Peziz^i) amjlnmSf OymnoaHcms, the Collemacea>, 
and most other Lichen- Fungi. 

Develop- In tho simplust ca.se tho spore is developed from a 
Tiientof single cell of the plant, which surrounds itself with tlio 
Bpoimif. characteristic thick wall. This occurs only in plants of 
low organization ; Nostoc and Bacillus are examples of it. 

In other cases tho coritonta uf the cell undergo division, 
each portion of tlio prolo[>lasm constituting a spore. 
F!xam])]es of tins are afforded, among uniccdlular plants, 
by Yeast and I'rotococtcus, and in multicellular plants by 
the Confervaceai, tho IJlvaccm, and some Floridofo, 

8por- In this case each cell, tho ]>rotoplastn of which divides 
augifl. to form spores, may bo regarded as a rudimentary 
reproiluctivo organ of the nature of a sporanfjium. In 
more highly organized plants 8j>ecial organs are difforen- 
liated for tho production of spores. In the majority of 
cases tho special organ is a sporangium, that iji, a hollow 
ca]isulo in tho interior of wJiich the spores are developed. 
In the Thalloplytes tlic sporangium is a single cell. In 
the Muscineio it is a multicellular capsule ; in Biccia, in 
which tho structure of the capsule is simple, the whole of 
l^e internal cells give rise by division to spores ; in other 
tfiverworts, and in the Mosses, in which tho stmeiure of 
the ca^ulo becomes progressively more and jnoro complex, 
a pbrtiop only of the internal colls give rise to spOFOS, Irt 


tho Ferns, Equisetacea^, and Lycopodiacose the sporonginm 
is multicellular, but simple in structure. This is true also 
in the llhizocarpm and in tho Ligulatao (Selaginella, 

Isootes), but in these plants there is this peculiarity that 
there are sporangia of two kinds, — some, namely, which 
jirofluce one, or a few, largo spores, inacrosjtores^ and are 
hence termed marrosporanifia., and others ’which give rise to 
a large number of small spores, mkrosporeSy and are hence 
termed microsporangia. The Phanerogams also bear two 
kinds of sporangia, which have received special names : — 
the macrosporangium, which produces only one mature 
spore, is termed tho ovule ; the microsporangium, wliich 
producc.s a largo number of microspores, is termed tho 
2 )ollen~Rac. In some coses among the Fungi tho sporo-s are Fon,. *- 
not produced in the interior of a s[»orangium, but arc tion of 
formed by ahstriction. This occurs in some Mucorini, 
such os Chaetocladium, in the Ustilagineio, tho Eiitomoph- tioV * 
thoreie, the Pcronosiiorcje, tho Ascomycete^, the Rusts 
(Uredinea*.), and the Basidiomycctcs. 

These ascxually produced reproductive cells are com 
monly spoken of simply as spores, hut in many cases some 
addition has been made to the word, or au altogether 
different name is applied to them, in order to mark some 
peculiarity in their mmle of origin, to indicate their order 
of development, or to assign them ’without periplirasis to 
a particular group of plants. TIuis, as bus l>ccn mentioned, Tonnin- 
zoasiKtres arc motile spores unprovided, for a time at Ic-ast, 
with a cell-wall; arc spores which are developed, 

not in sporangia, but by abstriction as mentioned abov(3 ; 
felmspitrcs is the name given to the spores of the Floridea* 
to denote tho fact that four spores are produced by the 
division of the mother-cell, 'riic vrctlmpores of the 
Uredinem are those which are pixiiluced <luring llie 
summer, whereas tho ieleatospiU'cs of these plants are lliosc 
w’liich are formed in tlio autumn, at tlio end of the jieriod 
of growth. It was the custom, at one time, to speak of 
the sjiores of Fungi as coniditi] and at tho iircsent time tlio 
inairrospores and the inicTOSpores of Phanerogams are better 
known as embryo-sacs and pollen-grains respectively. 

Tho organs which give rise to tho ascxually produced 
spores are usually not confined to a particular part of the 
plant in tlio Thallojdiytes. Instances of this do, however, 
occur among tlio Aecomycetous Fungi- namely, in the 
Pyrenomycetes. Here tlie prcsl action of tho stylospores Pycnitlia. 
takes place in definito recoidacles knowm as pyenkUa. 

In tho vascular plants (Pteridophyta, Phanerogams), the 
development of sporangia, speaking generally, is confined 
to the leaves. In many of the Pteridophyta tho sporan- 
giferous leaves do not differ in appearance from the 
foliage-leaves ; but in other cases they undergo consider- 
able modification, as in tho Equisotape®, Marsiliacem, some 
Hixjcics of Lycopodium and Selaginella, and notably in the 
l^hanerogams. In the Phanerogams tlie modification is so Natnro of 
great that the sjxirangifcrous loaves have received sjKioial Hower 
names ; those which bear the microsporangia (pollen-sacs) 
are termed the siammSy and those whicli bear tho macro- 
sporangia (ovules) are termed the carpels. When the 
sporangiferoua leaves are thus modified they are usually 
aggregated together, and such an aggregate of aporangi- 
ferous loaves constitutes a flower. 

Sexual Reprodiwtim . — In nearly all classes of plants No wouia 
above the Protophyta spores ore formed by a sexual wpwxluc- 
process; and in those in which no such process can 
detected its absence is due, not, as in the Protophyti^ to 
the fact that sexuality has not yet been developed blit to ^ 
its gradual disappearance. Tho phenomena ol sesi^ 
reproduction will bo most inteUigibly 
th^ in the diffoTont mdn divisapm 
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The protophytio Algio arc reproduced by asexually devnloj^cd 
spores, Diit m somo forms au indication is already given of the 
diiforontiaiion of those spores into sexual reproductive cells whicii 
takes place in the higher forma of the group. In Drot(Jcoccua, for 
instance, zooa|)ores are produced, but the zoos^iores arc not all 
precisely similar. In some cases the protoplusin of the cull dividers 
only once or twice, llio result being tlic formation of two or four 
relatively large zoospores, vutcrozoo^pam^ \ in other cases tlic 
protoplasm divides a greater niimlnT of times so that a considemblo 
nuiniicr of relatively small zoospijres, are jiro- 

duccil. Kunctionallv these zoospores arii alike; they all come to 
rost, and form now h*otoct)c»!i. Afnoiigst the Confervoidjv, which 
are more highly organized plants than the ]>rotophytic Alga‘, wo 
find fomis, oi‘ wliieli Ulothrix may be taken as the tyi>c, 
which likewise produce mncrozooH|Mjrcs ami microzoosporcs in tlieir 
cells. The inacrozoosporcs of Ulothrix simply corno to rest and 
gcTiuinato ; they are distinctly asc.xual sjiorcH. The microzoospores 
may also do this, but not iiiifre(iuoiitly tlicy coalesce in pairs ; the 
product of fusion, the as it is termed, then develops into a 

Ulothrix filament. This fusion of two similar reprod motive cadis — 
this conjugation, as it is termed is one of the simplest forms of tht‘. 
sexual process ; the zygosj»or« is then a sexually productMl sjiorc, 
and the two cells \vJiic.h conjugate to form it are sp<ikcu of as 
(tanyir.fi f - ’2^lav^?gavv'.tr^^ tlioy po.ssoss cilia, (iplamnjanuirs wlicii 
limy do not. 

Comparing Ulothrix with rrotocoi^cua, wo see that in both the 
m.'icrozoospores are asexual re]>roductivrt cells, whtfteas the mh ro- 
zoospoToa of Ulothrix cxhilnt an im])errect sexuality, inasmuch as 
they may germinate without pivvious con jnga lion. The piano- 
gametes of Ulothrix are, Innvcver, to be directly eownccled with 
the microzoospores of rrotococeus ; that is <o say, tho gainclcs are 
to bo traced back to astixnal spores, 'rhis is a point of fnndamentnl 
importance. 

Similarly, in Hotrydium, one of thc.Siphoiic;e, there are two kinds 
of zoospores, sonic, of which arc a.-j(;xu.il ami ollicrs .‘^exual ; the 
visiMo dilforence between them is, in (his case, not one of size, 
but tlic gametes liave two cilia and the z«M)y pores only one. 

In the coidugatiou which takes place in the aliovc-inenthmcd 
plants the gametes arc ipiitc similar in form and size, and lake an 
erjual part in tho formathin of (he zygospore, 'riie first iiidiealiou 
«d' the dilTcrimtiation of sexual gamete.s is alVorded by Kvto~ 
i'anpH-fs sih'rtilosus and Scyto.siphon, iK-longiug to the riueospevcie. 
'flic /ODsjfore.s of the. 4 o ]»hin(s .are pnxlucoil in well-dufiucd .s|»or.'uigia, 
somo of which are miiltilofoilar and others unilocular. lunsniuch 
as only tho zoos|iurc.s developjjd in the iiuillilocuhir sporangia li.avc 
been ohservial to coiijugatn, that i.s, to bo gametes, those dovclo])cd 
in tho unilocular sporangia arc ])r(djably naoxnal. This being so, 
tho mnlliloculnr H[)omrigia are to be regarded, not as more 
spiirai^gia, but as sexual organs {(JamtiAiiujia) producing sexual 
reproductive cells. The ])ioccss of (’onjngatioii of tlie gometc.s i.s, 
ac<’,ordiiig to lliTthold, as follows ; — the g.ametos are at first ouito 
siniilar in every respect; some of them, Jiowcver, soon witlnVaw 
their cilia and come to rest, whereas others rcnmiri aeUvedy 
motile ; one of tho still motile gameU‘.*i then coalescc.s with one 
wliic.Ii has come to rost to form a zygospore. The gametes in this 
case behave diUerently in the process of conjugation : the. one is 
pitssive, tho other ac.tivo ; the fonner is to' bo regaitled as the 
female, and the lattc-r os tlio inulo roprodiictivo cell. Hut even in 
this COSO the gametes, if they fail tn conjugate, c!an germinate 
indeiHiiidently. 

Ill Cutlcria tho sijxual ditforcutiatioii of tho reproductivo cells i.s 
more marked ; tho male and female colls aro developed in distiind 
aiwrangia, which may Iki termed rospwtively ant/wridui an«l 
nogoiiiaf two male cells being formed in each anth«jriiliuiii, and oin; 
fcmalo cell in each oogonium ; the femalo coll is considerably 
larger than tho male, l>ut they aro both planogamete.s, that i.s, 
conjugating colls wdiicli swim by means of cilia ; the femalo cell, 
however, soon withdraws its cilia ami comes to rost, and tluvu 
conjugation takoa place, wdth tho formation of a zygosjioro, mucdi 
in the same way as in Ectocarpus described above. 

The next stage in tho sexual (liffcrcntiatimi of tho Alga is to l>o 
found in such forms as Volvox, V^auchcria, (Kdogonium, Fucua, and 
tho Oharace^. In those plants, as in Cutleria, the reproductiv<». 
cells lire entirely incapable of independent germination ; they have 
lost altogether that characteristic proiiorty of spores ; as in Cutlcria 
also they are developed in two kinds of sporangia — authcridia and 
oogonia — ^and they are very dilferout from each other in tlioir fonn, 
size, and bohaytour. . In most cases tho oogonium gives rise to a 
sinjdo wlatiyely laygo cell, tho which is at no time provided 

with cilia, and is not sot free from tl\e oogoninin ; in some of tho 
l^itcaoeaa, there may, boweven bo two (Pelvctia), four (Ozothallia 
[As<»pbyUumPi or eiffbt (Fuisns) CK>Bpbero8 p in each 

.oogomunii and in wU .tih6 Ftii!A<^ t^ are sot free from 

The ahtlwiidim rise to a large number of 


the conjugation of similar sexual colls, and tho product of fertiliza- 
tion is toviiied nu oospore^ to distinguisli it from tho prodiu-L of 
coinugatjon, tho zygosi»orc. In these plants llio uiitlicrozoitls 
still ridaiii the csscntiul characters of pliinogainetos, whereas tlie 
oosplu re.s have lost tliom, 

Hut it i.s not iu all Algfc that sexual repro<luction is effected by fk^ximl 
the fusbm of wcll-ddiincd .sexual colls. In tlie Floridejc tho sexual reprodne- 
reproductive oigims an* woU dilforentiab',d, Tho male organ is an tbrn of 
anthcridiiiiii \vhi(di prodn/ i'rt jiutbfirozoid.s ; but t.he.so antherozoids Kloridow. 
aro peculiar in th.at May have no cilia, and arc snrroundo<l by a 
cell -wall ; they are hvipicntly, on Miis nccouiit, b-rnied ajtrmuUui, 

The femalo organ is termed a prorurpium. or carjiogon'hnn ; it may 
consist o!^ one or many oi?ll.^, but in all c.ises it consists of a pro- 
je(^ting filament, Die Irirhoftifar.^ and a more exjMiiidtid basal 
portion. It is peculiar in tlial no well defined oospbere exists 
within it. Fertilizatioji i.s elicctcil ]*y tlie .'iniherozoid (sperniaUum) 
being p:i.s.Mivcly brought intocontael with the triehogyne ; comjdeto 
fusion then takes place, the contents of the s^wnuiitiuiu pasMug 
into tho triehogyne; the trichogym* now wither.-*, andehangea take 
plaeo in the basal p<;rtiou of tho |»rocMrpinm, mu? or more of I hccellH 
termod carpogeiious cells diviile, and by a pi’ooe,ss i»f budding give 
rise to a ebisUT of cells w'hioli nro c.ap.'ibhj of grrmimiting, ami pro 
duco now plants; these are termod carjHispor^.'i. At tlie same time 
the olustor of spores frecpieiitly l>ci;omeH .surronnded l>y an up- 
growth of tissue ; the mature frui’tificatiou is termed - a 
From the fem.ilc oig.un t»f tho Fbuideie there am, then, formed, iu 
cousetjiienee of fertiliz:itioii, a number <jf re|>roductivo cella, liio 
ear[)o.Hpore.s, each of wliieh croi re.'^poiids to tho 0(».spore of plants 
like Iiuma, Vauelun*ia, kt\ A more detailed rompari.soii with 
Fucus makes this correspoiolencc at once iij>p:irent. In Fuens the 
contents of the female organ (oogoninin), wliich is a single cell, 
ilivitle into eight oosjdieres, which are subsequently fertilized* ; in 
the Fioridero t here is, hofore fcrlili/athni, no dilfi ri ntiated oosphere, 
l»ut the organ, us :i wlnde, is fertilize*! by tho .sperimitium, and it 
i.s in thi.s e.a.se after, and not before, fiTlilizalioii, a.s in the, case. of 
Fmms, (hat a ]»i*ocess of cell formal ion tuk«'S }d!ie<^ in the femalo 
organ ; hence the rejn’oductive celj.s fonnetl by ilui fertilized I'enmlc 
organ of (he KIori«le«j arc at ome fertile, and corresy>ond to the 
fertilized oospln/res (or)spore.s) td Fuens. 

'I’ho peculiuritif's of the .s(?xual nqvrodnclion of s*)nu> of tho 
Floiiilea* are of sutVicioiit general interc.st to bo mentioned here. 

Ill the Corallineiv, according to .Solms-Laub.'odi, tho juoearpia 
an* produced Sfiteral together in aecnic**]dfiele ; it is, however, only 
the, ooiitral nroearpia of tlio group which an* «*apablo of being 
fertilized, am I tin*. j>eri[»her.'il yn’oearjda whieli produce c:irpospore,s. 

After tlio fertilization of (lie central ycocariua, tho carpogenons 
i(dl» of tho whole of the nrocarpia fuse together to form one largo 
cell from tho periphery of wliieh tho carpospores 111*1*. produced liy 
budding. 

Thi.s phy.siologieal divi.'-ioii of labour i.s moro marked in Ihub 
resnaya, ami a few otlicr Floridoio. In thc.so ]dant.s eomo of tho 
[U'oearpia aro dc-stiluti! of a Iriohogym*, whereas others Mint 

org:in. The spcrinatia fertilizt? iJioso proiarpia wdiieli pONsc!.s.s u 
trichog3uio, but tho.so procarpi.a ilo not j»ro<lnce carpi ;.s]»o res ; but 
thorn grow out from them lilamenbs wln'eli fiTtilizo tho ])rocarpia 
destitute of a tricliogyne, ami Mii-.se then give rise to ear[a>sj»orea. 

Tho development of the carpos pores in the Hangi-ai'cio (Hnngia, 

Forphyia) is peculiar. Tlio carpogenoiis cell docs not in this case, 
an iu other Floridwe, ]>roduce spores hy budding, hut its proto- 
plasm divides into eight portions ; Ihe.so aro set free ns naked 
mas.s <?8 of protojilasm, whieli move about for a time in an amceboiil 
manner ami then come to rest and surround themselvc.*} wdth a cell- 
wall. 

In some of tho higher Alga*, namely, in tlio Sphacclariem and in No seiua 
tlio Laminarica*, families belonging to tho Vha osjwrea*., no sexual process 
j>roces.s has lavii observed a.s yet ; but, as our knowledge of tlio uhserved 
lifc-liistory of these plants is “imperfect, it cannot be «ii*fiiuli*ly iu some 
stntcil lit. ]u*esent that they are entirely asexual. Algnj. 

Jn tho somewhat aberrant group of tho Conjngatio the sexual Cou- 
proccss is i>cculiar. In tho Dcsinidiea: niul Urn Alesocarpcas it isjugato) 
effected in this way, that two adjacent cel I.s, belonging usually 
different filaments, throw out corresponding lateral proiubcranecR 
W'hicli meet, and, tho intervening walls being ub.sorbed, form a 
canal placing tho cavities of tho two cells in direct communication ; 
the protoplasm of onch cell contracts, forming au aplanogainete, 
and travols into tho canal, wbero the two mnsset* moot and fuse. 

Thifl is dearly a process of conjugation, similar to that of piano- 
gametes, and the product is likewise a single cell which ia termed 
a zygospore. In the Zygiieniero, of which Spirogyra is a familiar 
examplo, tho ])roco8s is slightly difforent, Iloro the protoplasm of 
one of tho two conjugating organa contracts first and posses over 
into tho cavity of the other, there to fuse with its lurotoplasm. 

Turning now to tho Fungi, we find that in the simplost forms Fungi. 
(SchfzomyootoB, Saocharoiuycetca) thero^is no trace of acxual ^ ■ 

reproduction, whai^ Jn the higher forma, with some oxceptfoua, 

^ thpu|^ they aro in maay ^ J 
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Tho lowest Fungi in wliioli a sexual proeess has been observed 
are tho CliytridiiieeiV {rdhjphaiiuft Kinjhnie)^ the aMucorini, and tho 
KutomopUihotvse. Tu wlieii it occurs, it, tikes tho form of 

etmjugntion, with the ]>r(>dactiori of zy^'"S])orcs. Conjugation is 
horo olfecdn.l in e':si?ntially the s.ojic. maiuicr as that described 
al)ove for (lie coiij ligation .iinoiig the Alg;«', by tlio fiisimi of two 
similar sexual organs. Conjugation of planogjinietes has been 
observed hy Sorokin in 'reliacliylriuin and in llaplocystiM, pro- 
bably heloiigingto the Chytri(liricc;e, a faet of sonio interest as it 
is tlic only case of this form ol' the. sexml ]>roccss known in the 
Fungi. 

Ill I*rotoiiiyc.es ami the C.stilMgine,e a ju-ocess lakas place which 
appears to he of a sexual nature, resembling the cmijngatlon of the 
l^Ineori^i. (ha taiu reproductive ecHs of an elongated form, termed 
fi/mridia, are proilnecd, wliieli lioeome eonne-eted by a transverse 
canal ho that thi^y then resemble the letter H. No zygospore i.< 
formed, but the conjugated .sjuiriilia are its eouivalent. . The 
qiieslifui of the se.xnal nature ot this ]irm‘css is still nmler iliseii.s- 
sion, hut it is made higldy ]n'obahle by the fa'd. that, in all fully 
investigated cases, the sporidia are ineapable of indepondeijt 
gerini tint ion. 

In the allied groups of the renuiosporea? ami S.qprolegni*'.'' two 
kinds of sexual organs are pr('^.'‘n ., male mid female, which corre- 
spond to tlic anllicridia and oo;;onia of the Alge. Tin* fi-m ilc* 
organ is here also termed nn oogonium, and, like that of th Alg:c, 
it may product} one ooyplicrc (I'cn.umspnrt.a*) or many fino.st 
Saprolognic:e). The mah* oi -mu is alsti usually teniu d an anthe 
lidium, but it is .sometimes sp-ikcn <d' .os a /niln'n^n/iinH t>n aceount 
of the. imah* in which it cUccIm ihe ft rtilizat ioii of the oosphere. . 
In one of the ]tl;ints ?illie<l to l]i'\sc groups namely, in ; 

jdutris ftphtvriot, Hicmvling to (;.)rnii“t In* protoplasm of fhtj ; 
antheridiiim bf-MiiifS dillercnti ited into motile, aiithcrozoitks ; ihi.s 
i.s the only e.'st} of tin? kind known .'imong ihe Fungi, fn the 
oilier ineiubor;-. of tlic.se, gninjts in whicli fertiii/ation takes okace ; 
the aiil.heritlium litjs in ( untaet witli tho oogonium, and ]u*o«luces j 
at itsapex adclicahi tnlmkir outgrowth, whii li boi»t.sits way througli ! 
tho wall of the oogonium and eoiiicsiuto (Contact with. an oospliere ; i 
the tiihu then opi u.s, and piutojdasm from the niiilieriiliam ].asse.s ! 
through into the oo.sphcre am! fuscr.s with it to foiin an oo.spcue. ! 

In the Aseomyeotes .soxnal organs are very commonly ]»resent, i 
‘ lint it i.s only in a few c.as' S tliat a .sexual i»roi:css Inis l>(?<‘n observed | 
actually to take, place. 'I’ho si-xmil organs <liHer eon .si d crab I y in ; 
their form in the dilTcrcnt genera. In .some (»yiiinonsens, ; 

Kre.mascns, Kurotinm, rcnieilliiur') the .s<‘xnal organs are similar ; : 
they are nnieidlular or multiceilnlar liy]»h;e,, ljut in snirie the 
female organ, termed in the Asc.omycctes the or cn/rpo- 

(joniunif may In* disliiignisluMl Imm the mal<? organ, which is a 
jKillinndial aTitherhlium like that of the JVrouosporcm, in that it • 
IS wound into a i lose ypir/il. In others Ervaiplieie, AscolKdu.s, 
Fijironfiinti, [/V:/:?/] r.nnfli(*‘ns) ihe sexual organ, s are readily dis- 
tingnisliahic. In the Krysiplicje ami in I’yroncma tho aseogoninin 
is a single I’clatively largo ovoid cell ; that of I’yioncrna ].)joducos ! 
a diflicate tnhiihir outgrowth, the tricliogyno ; the nnt.lieridium ; 
also is nnieoUnlnr, hut, it is nioro slender. In Aseoholns tho i 
asimgoriiiiiri consi.sts of a row of live or six lelafivoly large cells ; j 
the antheridinm i.s a slomler multieel Ivilar liyjOia. In all these 
ca,sea the sexual organs are devidopcd in such ( lo.so jiroximity to 
each other that tlu-y come into eontaet. In other Aseomyeetes 
Wonging to the Diseomycetons Lichens ((.'ollema, Synoelioblastus, 
Leplogiiiiii, PliyHimi), ami to the l\vrenoiiiye(?te-H (Polystigma), tho 
antheridial fihiim nt.s, termed uteru/i/iata, hio developed at a dis- 
tance from tho .oinale organ in se'jiarate rci'eptaclea, s/Minnoffoiriti. 
In this case the formation of male eells is a neee.ssit.y. Accordingly 
edla, termed spermai.ia, are produeed from the sterigmata by 
abstrietion, whii b n'.somhle. the. male cells of tho Fhnidoa; in that 
they are non-motilo and have a cell-wall. 

VVitli regard to the pnx'.ess of fertilization, it must be jireinised 
that in no Ascomyccte is the ]»roto]»lasm of tho aHeogoninm ever 
iliflorontiatcd into an oo.sphere. When the sexual organ.s are 
aseogonia and pollinodial antheridi.a, fertilization takes jdnee by 
the fusion of tho nndincrentiated protoplasmic contents of tho two 
(>rgan.s, a mode of fertilization which recalls the conjugation in the 
Mneorini, and in the Goiijiigata? among the Algo?. This ba.s only 
been ohHerved to take place in Kremascus ami in Pyronenia; in 
the latter the antberidiiim applies its njK5.v to the triehogync of j 
the aseogonium, tho intervening walls arc ubsorbod, and Uic pro- | 
topla.sm of the two organs coalesces. Although this pi’ncos.s of j 
fertill7ation vesmnhlos tho coiyugation occurring in 11i« Mneorini, 
the pmluct is v(?i 7 ditfiTcnt. The product of conjugation in tho 
Mneorini i.s a single eell, the zygospore ; the product of fertiliza- | 
tion in tho Ascomyeeb^s is a number of colls, tt^rmwl a$cosporc9 or | 
mrpo.wore8. Thus in fCremastins tho product of fertilization is n 
Huicellular cai)3u1f, the ascMs^ in w'nicb eight ascospores are 
fomud. lu Pyronoma the fertilized aseogonium enlarges and 
gives rise to A number of outgrowths wliich prodneo asci ; at the 
same time a number of hypnm grow up from below around the 
developing osci, somo of which produce delicate filaments/ termed 


Timraphym, which Ho amongst the asci, whereas others form an 
investing wall. The result is tho formation of a fructification, 
termed an fiiMedum, Within each asens eight spores arc 
formed. 

In those A.scomycctes which have sj)i*rmaliu fertilization is 
elleeied, a.s in tlic Florideoj among the Algse, by the fiidon of a 
.‘jperinntiuni wil.li the tri<?hogyno. Tho re.siilt is the saiinj as in 
Pyroiicma : the fertilized ascogoiiiiim givo.s ri.se to hyphte which 
bear a:-ii'i, and th<;.>e, b»getb(T Avith sterile byphix*, form a fi ucli» 
li-'arion. 

It Is of interest to note tbo Hiiiiilaiily between the products of 
feriilizalion in llicse A.seoniyeete.s and in the Floridcjc. In both 
eases the, female organ produco.s no ditlcientijitcd oo.sj>]n?ro, and in 
l»utli e*a.scs the ]»ro«ju(*t of its ferlili/ation Is a many-sjtored friicli- 
fieritioii. It. was jiointed out, in speaking of the Florideie, that 
eaeh carpos]»ore is the (‘([uivalent of a fertilized oosphere (oospore) ; 
this h<»!ds good uis4> with regard to the car];)o.spore.s (aseospoP<.‘s) of 
the Aaeomy4Ttcs. 

It may he that a .similar sexual j»roee.s.s takes place in tho other 
forms mentioned above, viz., the Erysiphcie, Pcnieilliiim, Sordaria, 

Ac., but it has not. been ol)serv(?d ; in any ea.se, the a.seogoninin in 
fill the.se plants gives ri.se to asoi and a.seos]u»rc.s, and a more or less 
eomj»h;x rnietilieation is ]nodiiee<l Hut tln>re is also some ground Sexual 
for believing that, in .sonw* at h a.st of those c.'ises the .sexual organs, degeneru- 
thongh morjdiologically dillcivntiatcd, are fiinctionIe.s.s. For there tion in 
are clear imlications (*f .sexual deg(?m?r;ilion in the A.seinnycetes. Aseoniy* 
III some ease.s, for in.slanee (c.t/., rhictoininm, Melanospora), no cetes. 
.antheihliuin eau he distingnishcil, but the a.seogoniiiin eveiitually 
produces asci nevcrthele.ss. In olhers (c.^., Xyhiria, as far a.s 
known at piuseiil) no mule organ i.s prodnecd, but there is an 
aseogonium wbieii doe.s not, however, give ri.se to asci ; tlw; asi-i, 
as Well as the rest of the rriictilicatit>n, ari.se from the vegetative 
hyplue. In (dhers, again (c.g., (.Mavi<'eps, Covdieeps, Pleo.spora), 
ail trace ot tho .sexual organs h. as disapj»cared, l>ut a fruelilicatiou 
(containing a.scos]»ores i.s produeed, aa in XyJ.irla, from ilic vegeta- 
tiv(‘ hyphie. In other.s, liniilly, no a.sc(e;porp.s are known, the only 
roprotiuetivo ccdls being the churactoristie a.soxually produ(?ed 
.styl()Hpor(‘s. 

In the remaining group.s of Fungi, the Urcdine.'o amltho llasidio- Fungi in 
inycetu.s no .sexual reproduction is known. In the JJasidiomycete.s which 
no kind of sexual organ lias been di.seovered. In the Uredinea? sexual 
Hperniatia are (’ommoniy produced, as in the Ascomycetes mentioned repnuluc- 
abovt*, but, no fiiinale org.'in is known ; however, fnietifie.ifioiis lion i.s mi- 
termod ivdddi. are in some cases developed, 'J’hcsc resemble knowaj. 
somewhat nio.so of the Ascomycetes, but diller in that here the, 
spores {a'A‘kHos/f 07 'r;i) are f(»rm(‘d hy abstrietion, and nr»t in asci ns 
in tho Ascomycclc.s. 

It may he suggested that tlnj asco, spores of the asexual Aficomy- 
eetes and the :i?eidio,^por(?s of the Uredineje should not bo included 
in an aiauiimt of the sexual reprodnetion of tho Fungi. It is true 
that the.s(! .spores arc a!=;exually jirodnccd, hut their evident liomo- 
logy with tho sexually prodiice.d spores makes it inconvenient to 
tn*at of tliem apart. They dilTer from the sexually jirodnecd sporc.s 
in tliat they are dcvelo]>cd n]>ogamou.sly. 

Under tiie name Art^iegoniaUi we may convimiently gronj) Arcln*- 
togethcr the Mu.scincjc. and tho Vo.sciilar Cryptogams (Plerido- goniata. 
]>hyta). Tho sexual organs, a,s also the process ot fertilization, are 
o.ssentially tho same throughout. Tho female organ produces a 
single oosphero, and is termed an archcyoniuvi ; it is essentially 
similur to the oogonium of the Tlmllophyt(!.s, the only diflerenoo 
being that, whort'as tho archogonium is multicellular, tho oogonium 
is unicellular. The male organ, here also termed tJio antheridinm, 
is likoAviso multicellular, and gives rise to a larger or smaller 
iiumbor of motile antherozoids. FortilJzatiou is effected by tho 
fu.sion of an antluirozoid with tho oospbero, wliich tbon clothes 
itself with a coll-AA’all and bocoines an oos]K)re. 

Ill the Phanorogams tho sexual organs aro essentially of the Phanero- 
naturc of archogonia and of anthcridia, but they arc somewhat gani.n. 
modified and aro called by other names. Tlie female organ of the 
GymnoHiH*rm.s, termed a corpvsculutiit closely r(.*seinblcs the arche- 
goninm of tho Arcbegoniata, and produces a single oosphere;. In 
ihe Angiosiierms, tho female organ i.s much reduced, consisting 
only of tliroft <;ells, one of which is tho oospbero, tlie other two 
being the aywryidm which assist in tho process of feiiilizntion ; 
the organ is termed tho egg-appanitns. Tho inolo organ in the 
Phanerogams is a unicellular iilament f ormed the pollcn-tubo ; its 
iirotoplasm does not undergo differentiation into antherozoids. 

Tho sexual organs of tho Phanoi-ogaina recall tliose of the Perono- 
sporese and the Saprologniexe ; in both cases the female organ pro- 
duces an oosphere, end in neither does the protoplasm of tho 
anthcridium produce antherozoids. Tlio process of fertilizatioii 
will be described subsequently, 

FltyMogy of AV^/)roefMc<io»,--r^IVom the fecit ia 
even tho most highly organized phmta 
of one member ig capable of 
member like itselt Imt o&^ itihajb a 
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individual is constituted, it is clear that the protoplasm of 1 
plants is imperfectly differentiated physiologically. Never- j 
theless all plants produce cells to which the work of repro- j 
duction is os[)ecially assigned. It is of interest to recall the 
fact that a suppression of s])()re-foriiiaLion, cither asexual or 
sexual, may occur, and vegetative multiplication be reverted 
to, as in aposporoiis and sojne apogainous plants. 

It has been shown above that the i’epr(»ductive cells of 
plants are of two kinds — those, namely, which are indivi- 
dually capable, and those wliich an? individually incapable, 
of giving rise to a new organism ; the former arc the 
Sexual asexual, the latter the sexual rcprodriclivij cells. Tt has 
indicat(?d that the laller are to be regarded as 
derivatives of the former, a ]>oiiit which may now be 
uBeximl. somewhat more fully establislied. It was pointed out, 
namely, that the gametes of Tlothi-ix will, if they fail to 
conjugate, germinate inde]»endeutly ; the sexual ditfcrcii- 
tiation of the.so gametes is (‘learly iiij[)(‘rfoct, and tliey 
differ but little from asexual /oospores. The .same thing 
has been olvservcd in llotrydiuiii, and this is a spcAiially 
interesting case inasmuch as it throws some light U])oii the 
conditions which determine sexual ditferentiatlon of the 
reproductive cells in these lowly organizetl plants. It lias 
been ascert.'iinod llmt the nature of tlie cells ]>roduced from 
llie resting-spore, in tlic matiiuir descrilx'd fd:»ov<.\ depends 
upon the age of the spore producing thcMu : wln.n the spore 
is youjig, tile cells ji)ro(lue(Ml by it are sexual gametes; if 
they fall to coiiju'i.itc they perish; wlicii the spore is old. 
the cells ]»rodne»-.il by it arc eril Ir. ly asexual /oos[»ores ; tlicy 
never conjugate, but e:.i(‘h by iiM If gi\'c.s rise to a new indi- 
vidual. 'Die iiu[‘errcct sex\iiil ditlcre.iliatiou of the gametes 
has also been obse rved in Eclocurpas ; if they fail to con 
jugate tliey geruiijiate imlopendently. Tlie occiiiTence of 
this in Ketocarpiis is rather surprising when it is remem- 
bered that the gametes of this plant are to .some extent 
sexually differentiated as male and remale (.see al>ovc). 

Krom these cases in which the typically s(‘xnal repro' 
diictivo cells .still posses.s the properties of asexual s]>ores 
\vu pass to other.s, like Acelabuhirin, in which they have 
entirely Io.st these }uoj)i‘rties. 'flic- plaiiogameUs of this 
jilant are definitely sc.vual ; Imt they are (luite similar, as 
far a.s external ap[)carciiK^o gc) 0 .s, to each other ; llioro is no 
perceptible distinction between male and female cells. This 
is the case also in the Mesocarpe.e and the DesniiJiom 
among the ConjugaUe ; here the nou-ciliatcd conjugating 
masses of protoj»la.sin {iipkmofjanietes) arc extornally similar 
Difforen- aiul bike an C(|ual part in the sexual process. In Cutleria 
tiiitiou of planogamcto.s, and in the Zygncmeai the a[)lanogametc.s, 
femAl^' indicat ion.s of furthi^r sexual differentiations; in Cut- 

cells. female gamete is much larger than the male and 

comes sooner to re.st ; in the Zygncrneiv* the one aplanoga- 
mete passes over into the cell producing the other aplano- 
gamote and fuses with it ; tlio former is to be rcgardo<l as 
male, the latter as female. Finally, in the o<.)sporous 
Alga?, in the Muscincic, and in the Pteridophyta the two 
cells are (piito distinct in form, size, and behaviour ; the 
male cell (antherozoid) alone retains the character of a 
plauogamete, the fomalo (oosphere) is non-niotilo and is 
many times larger than the antherozoid. In tliis scrie.s the 
gradual differentiation of the highly difEerentiated sexual 
cells from asexual cells can be clearly traced. 

Semi If the sexual reproductive cells are to be traced back to 
asexual B(K>res, then the organs wdiich produce the sexual 
reproductive cdls are also to be traced bock to those which 
«poiv pi^uce the asexual spores, namely, the sporangia; the 

organ — the antheridiom, 
the Qfi^ the carpogonium — is 

to the hatijre of the differ- 


would appear that tlm former are in some way incomplete, 

1 licit soiuetliiiig is lacking to them which the latter ]»r)sscss, 
and that this luck is sujiplied in the sexual proco>is. In 
many r-ases facts liavo l)(?on observed in connexion witli 
tlic (IcvelopiiuuU of the .sexual ccrlls which indicate that 
they arc thus inemnpletc. In Aciitabularia the whole of DifTmuce 
the ]»rotoi»lasm of ilio g.'imelangiuiii is not u>ed up in the 
formation of the gametes, and in tlic I’eronosporo^i; only a 
pdrtion of the prolo]>1a.sm of the oc^goninni forms the nsoxual 
oosphere ; ilie remalntler is 8imj)ly the taTipIa.sni. In ci'lK 
Yauchcria ami otlu r Alg.e a mass of proto] >la.sm esca|.KJS 
from the oogcuiinni wlien it o[n‘iis. In «.the.r ca-ses a pro- 
cess of c‘rll-jlivi.sii)n lias been ob.sei ved to aecom[»any the 
formation of the oosplieiv wlil h rcealls llu* production of 
tlm “ judar l>()dios ’’ in the developing egg.s of animals. In 
the Arclicgoniata the central ci;]! of the arcliegt^tninm docs 
not directly givij rise to the egg, but a ]KUli4»n, the ventral 
cnnfd-cell, is iir.st cut otf ; thi.s takes jilae.e also in the cor- 
pn.sculum of mo.st ( lymuosjK ruis. Similarly in the (hiveloi)- 
ment of Hiilhero/<uds, the whole of the. ]>roloplasm of the 
mother-cell is never used iii> in their formation. 

In tUe giTTninatiiig nuerespoio <»f tif the I lett-iesponmii 

ViLsnibiV Crvj>l.i)g;iins of tlu; Ph;nieroir;i.ins a jnoctss (»f eell- 
<livisi<iii takes ]»l.ic*e wliielj Stl•a.^^l^;.M•r iiU<‘r]»irts ns the jV>rnj.atu>ii 
of a ]w)l;ir liodv. 1'he protopl.e-siM of the niiircsjtoro iiiiilergoes 
•iivid'.m hit tluiL two r('lls :ire feruinl, li iiiny l»o ilisliiigui.slicd 
.'is tlie vrgrl.'itive ami llie geiicialive, tli«‘ roi un i- Ipi liig niin'l) smaller 
than the latter in tin! Vriseiilar (.'rvplpgams ami in flic (iyinno- 
s|M‘iins, wli.ere.is in tin*. .\iigi<.)speJiiis tlnr ei-nvi'i.se. is the. case; 
ii-iLally the .•'pejiarntioM (if tin* two i'cll.s is pei iii.'MM-nt, hut. in most 
Angio.-qn’iins it is Iran.sitory, tin' only |m i ni.'jiiriit indioation i>f tin* 
rell-«livisit.n hi iiig i.h" jfir-ci'ce ig two i in tin'. ]tolli.n grain; 
ill Some < J\ :inms|ierni.s t wo m* t lire*' nmic vegi-LitiNc colls may l>o 
«;iit oil fo'in the gi'mrative cell. TJic him all 

from lip- j.'i'mn.il ivn cell, 'flnse vc/j»i;t\ive c»lls Slra-^- 
hurger regavils ns c.l tin* naiurc (tl' ju.lnr lnurns. 'I’ln* ism'leus of 
the generative! ci'l! lunleigius <livisimi, To form in lln.' 1 letrrosporouB 
V.'iseular rrv}»lr*gams tin* inielci of tin.* mollier-i 1 11s oT the. fuitlmro- 
zoiii.;, and in tlie Ifiinj-cioLoiTns the nin’lei wliidi take ]mrt in the 
Bexual process, as will In; m*»n.* fully th-seriluil hel^w. 

The u.s.suui[»llou of the incom]ileteiU'ss of the .sexual 
cells may be c.vtemled to iIjom? .si.-Mial reproiluctivc organ.s 
which, like [»rocar}»ia of the Fliahhnv, the pollinodial 
aiillieridia of the reronosporcic, tin? a.scogonium and pol- 
linodial .nnthei idia of tlie sexual Asi'.uinyceteH, do not give 
rise to dilhiren tinted .sexual cells. 

There i.s reason to Indievc that the sexual reproductive 
cells are sj>ore.s which, by the lo.ss of certain c»f their con- 
stituent.s, have undergone .sexual different iation, and that 
those .sexual organs which direidly take part in the sexual 
[>roce.s.s without the intervention of reproductive cells arc 
sjKvrangia wliich have undergone .sexual ditfereiitiation in 
tile same way. This is finally proved by the. fact that in 
ca.scs in which the normal phenomena of sexual difTeroii- 
tiation do not take ]>lace the reprodnclivi? cells can ger Pnrtlieno 
minatc witlumt fertilization, and the? female .sexual 'organ 
can produce, without fertilization, ccli.s cat)ablo of germina- 
tion. These cases arc examples of that form of apogainy 
which i.s known »a.s partlienojmmji- r.irtliciiogenesls in 
planks produciugdifforentiated sexual ccli.s lia.sbcen observed 
in the Mucorini, the Entoniophlborc'ie, and the Saproleg- 
nieie among the Fungi, and in Cham rnnHa among the 
Algic. In some Mucorini (oci?asionalIy in Ahddia Heptata^ 

A, capillata^ Mneo fuak/cr, Sjiorodinia, always in Mvcor 
tetiHii) and in some Kntomophtborcas namely, the conjugat- 
ing hyplue remained closed, and the proUtplasmic contents 
of eat'.h surroumls itself with a cell-wall, the cells thus pro- 
duced being quite similar to the normal zygos|K)re ; these 
cells are termed asyffoapora. In the Saprolcgiiiea? and 
in Cham crinita the oospheros behave like oospores and 
germinate in the same manner. The details of the 
I development of these Mexual reproductive cells 

[ bes be!^ by Be Bary in the case of the 
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ooaphores of tho Saprolegnicax In this ooso that differeii. 
tiation of tho protoj>lasm of the oogonium into ooplasm 
and periplasm whieh has been dascnl)od above as occurring 
in the closely allied and completely sexual Peronosporese 
* docs not take place, but tlie whole is used in tho formation 
of tho CH>.splifTiis. it is fpiite clear also that in the Sapro- 
Icgnicm no sexual process takes place. In some species of 
Saprolegnia the anthciidia are alLogctlier absent, in others 
they are nubmentary, and even in those Saprolegniea; 
(some species of Saprolcgnia, Achlyji, Aplianomyces) in 
which the anlli!*ridia arc well -developed they remained 
closed. No cast' is known of male jmrthenogencsis, that 
is, of the dcvcIo[»ment of an individual from a male repro- 
ductive cell, among plants in which tlio sexual dilferentia- 
tion of the reproductive cells is well-marked, but there arc 
iii.stances of tho kind in more lowdy organized plants. 
Thus in the Miicorini, mentioned al>ovc, one of the azygo- 
8]^K>ros prtxluccd may be roganhid as belonging to a male 
organ ; again, in Ectocarjims tho male jjianogamete germi- 
nates independently as well as tlie female. Among plants 
the sexual organs of whicli do not produce specialized re- 
productive cells instam.^es of p.irthonogenesis also occur, 
'rhna tlie spores (ascospores) wliich are protluced by the 
female organ (ascogonium) of those Asoo?nycetes, such as 
tho Krysiphem, Penicillium, J\relanos[)ora., Xylc'iria, in whicli 
the mah^ organ is functionl(',ss or absent can only bo regarded 
as being [>Mrt.henoge.netically [)rorluced. 

Admitting, tlum, that sexual dilFer from asexual 
ro]>roductive cells in tlie lack of something which tlie 
*’ litter i^ossess, and which was throw'n off either frcun the 
former or from the organs wliioh produce them, we may 
go on to inquire what this sometliing may be. Our in- 
formation bn this point is very s(‘aiity, but Stras burger’s 
UaiiJio of views throw' s«.mio light upon it. lie considers, namely, 
KeMi.'ility. formative processes of the cell are regulated by 

tho hyaline plasma of the nucleus-- the nucleo id ioplasma, 
as ho terms it ; the richer the miclens is in this substance 
the more capable is the cell of [iroducing new cells. The 
asexual reproiliictive cells are then cells the nuclei of wliich 
are especially rich in this substance. He considers tliut 
the ditferencos betw'cen asexual and sexual nqjroductivcj 
colls is quantitative and not qualitative that tlio nuclei of 
tho former arc rich in nuclco-idioplasma, those of tlie latter 
jioor, either originally or by tho throwing off of part of 
their substance in tho mode descril>ed above. In en- 
deavouring to account for the furthef differentiation of 
sexual reproductive cells into male and female, it seonis 
natural to suggest that tho respective nuclei have under- 
gone a tiualitative differentiation, and that in the sexual 
process the ijualitative, as well as tho quantitative, 
incompleteness of each is made good. Strasburgor is, 
however, strongly of opinion that this is not so, but that 
tho difference is purely quantitative. Thit it must be 
[K)inted out that, according to this view', there is no 
reason why a sexual process should not take place, either 
between two male cells or organs, or between two female 
cells or organs, a possibility W'liidi is never realized, nor is 
it possible to account for tho fact to be subsequently dis- 
cussed that in many cases a sexual process cannot trike place 
between sexual cells or organs of a closely-allied origin. 

The nature of the sexual process will be better under- 
stood by a detailed description of it in some particular 
case. The following is a brief account of the results of 
Sfcrasburger’s observations on the process of fertilization in 
Angiosperms, 

Sexual At tho i>oriqd of tho ddnecenco of tho anther, the protoplaaia of 
procoiia tho pollen-groin underKoos division into two colls — a smaller, tho 
loAiiiido- geiiorative coll, and a largor, tho yegotative coll. At the time of 
.Hpoims. pollination, when the pollen -grain is maturo, it is usually the 
case that the only persisting muicatlou of the provious cell-diviHton 
is the })rc!9encc of two nuclei in the protopiasm. In many caaes 


tho two nuclei wero found to differ (lualltativvly, inssmiich as the 
generative uuoleus stained icadily when troat^ with carmine, 
picro-ciinnitic, mothyl-groen, Ac., whereas tho vegetative nucleus 
stained imperfectly or not at all. On tho formation of tlie polleii- 
tul«o, the gcneriitiv (3 nucleus, aiul sometimes tho vegetative nucleus 
also, is tairi(id down into it, and the iorimir then uudergc»es <livisioii 
into two ; occasionally one of tho new' nuclei divides again. The 
jiollcn-tnho grows down tho stylo, enters the ovary, and is dircctwl 
to tho iiiii-roj)yh 3 of nn ovule. In the ovule the cgg-appariitu« lies 
jit tlic inicropylar end of the embryo -s.'ic, and the (lelicattj Wfill of 
tho onihryo-sac covering it uml(!rgoe.s absorption. In its fiirtlier 
gi- ovvth tho jxd hill -tube comes into contact with tho synorgidai ; in 
some cases its growtli now slops, and a pfu-tion of its pro’tojd.isiri, 
with 0110 or lioth of tho generative nuclei, passes through the 
mucilaginous wall at the a]K!x of tlic tube, without leaving any 
i)}»cniiig iKiliind it, and travels to tho oo.sphcro ; in other cases tho 
pollen-tiibc grows b(?t\vccn tho synergidje to the oosjdiere, and nt 
tuice poms a porti(Ui of its prot()pla.sin with a generative nmdeus 
into it. This is followcnl by tho appearance of a second nucleus in 
f ile (Misphere (tlie vuU*' promich' as) ^ w’hicL is the giMicrativo niu leus 
iltirived from the jiolleii-tube, wbifili now travels towiinls the 
nucleus of the oospliere (/nn-a//? pro;M«:Zci/s) and fuses with it ; Avheii 
tlu! two piroiuclci havo each a nucleolus ilicsc also eventually fuse. 
Fertilization is now' compbde. 

The syiiergid:u take no direct sliaro in the process of fertilization, 
but iMjeoiue disorganized ; their disorganization nsnally hegins 
when the pollen-tube first comes into contact wiMi tlumi. Tliey 
s^ rvo mendy to direct tlio pollen-tube or its (‘si’aped contents to tlie 
(»osp}jere ami to provide nonrislnmuit for them. 

Tho fusion of the nude and hunalo pronm-lei has been observed 
also in tho oosphoi'c of tho (Jymnospc.rius, ami in the conjiigatitui 
<»r Spingyra, 

Since planta arc so commonly able to reprotliico vege- 
t;i lively, the question arises os to the necessity of tin 
production, cither sexually or asexually, of spores. The 
biological importance of these cells i;jt very great. Tiioy an 
capable, namely, of retaining their vitality under external 
ct)nditiorjs, siudi as long drouglit, absence of food, extremes 
of heat anil cold, which would prove fatal to tho plant, 
and they therefore arc essential to the maintenance of thi^ 
species. Further they are of importance in the distribution 
of tlie species ; they arc light, readily transportable by 
wind or w'ater, in some cases thoinselvcs actively motile. 
In this way tliey serve to prevent that close aggregation of 
individuals of tho same species whicli would result from a 
continued vegetative multiplication, and w'oukl prove in 
jnrious to the species. In tho case of Fhanerogams, in 
which the inacrospore is not set free from its sporangium, 
the same ends are obtained by the production of seeds. 

The further (juestion now arises as to the importance of 
the sexual process. 

It appears that, if any given species, at least among 
the higher plants, is reproduced through a long scries of 
generations in a non-soxual manner, the individuals tend 
to degenerate, and the original well-developed form can 
only be reattainod by the formation of a soxunlly produced 
spore. This result is to some oxtorrt realized by the fusion 
of two sexual cells or organs belonging to the same indi- 
vidual — that is, by self-fertilization — but more completely 
when the fusion takes place between sexual cells or organs 
belonging to distinct individuals — that is, by cross-fertiliza- 
tion. In some plants, as in the Peronosporoas and in those 
sexual Ascomy cotes which have pollinodiai antheridia, self- 
fertilization alone is possible ; this is also the cqMq in certain 
Phanerogams in which the arrangements are such (notably 
in cloistogamous flowers) that only pollen from its own 
anthers can roach the stigma of the flower. In most cases, 
however, tho conditions under which the sexual process is 
carried on, such as tho formation of froe-swimming gametes 
and anthcrozoids, and of spermatia and pollen-grains which 
can be readily conveyed from place to place, are such as to 
favour the occurrence of cross-fertilization. In some th^ 
are special arrangements for tho attainmetii ]6t this end, 
the mpst general of which is 
tion of the male and fon^e drjgi^ 

Thus- '-.'in Fuca(!emv(iVi^^ 
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F. serratm^ Uimantkalia hrea) some individuabi boar only 
antheridia, and othera only oogonm; among the Muscinem 
the plants are frequently either nialo or female; in the 
Isoaporoua Vascular Cryptogams the prothallia are usually 
Uormaphrodito ; but exclusively male and female prothallia 
occur not unfrequently in the Filices and as a rule in the 
Equisotaceaa. In the Hetcrosporous Vascular Cryptogams 
dicecism is brought about in a somewhat different manner: 
these plants liave, as mentioned above, two kinds of sjwres, 
macro6iK)rcs and inicrospores ; the former on germination 
always give rise to a female (archogoniate) prolhallium, tlie 
latter to a male (antheridial) protluiUium; hence the male 
and female organs are necessaril}’^ borne on distinct organ- 
isms, III some Phanerogams even the two kinds of spores 
are prodneed by separate individuals, tbe fUo.vc-rs of the one 
producing pollen grains (microspores) but no embrycKsacs, 
those of the other [)roducing embryo-sacs (macrospores) but 
no pollen grains. More special arrangements are to be found 
in the flinvers of Phanerogams for ensuring cross-fertiliza 
tion, and preventing self-fertilization, the development 
of highly-coloured perianth-leaves and the secretion ol 
nectar to attract insects, dichogamy, hctenistylisrn, etc. ; 
but it is impossible to do more than mention these here. 

But besides tlieso obvious structural arrangtunonts for 
ensuring iToss-fortilization and [)reveuting self fertilization 
there arc in some cases imperceptible physiological cem- 
<litions which even more certainly lead to the same results, 
ft aj>poars, namely, that in sucli cases no sexual ju'oeof^: 
eaii take jilace Ijetwemi re] productive cells or organs of 
closcly-Lilliod origin. * 'Dins, among tlie Alg;e, in Keto- 
earpiis and iji AcetobulariM, c<.mjngation only takes [d.'U'o 
between planogainetcs derived from distiiu't gametangia, 
ami in .Dasycladus it only takes place bclwi^cn plano- 
gametijs derived from gametangia borne by ditferent indi- 
viduals. Again, ia many Phanerogams, as Darwin has 
shown, the [>ollen of one flower is quite incapable of 
fertilizing tlie oosidicres of its own ovules, and the pollen- 
grains from another flower borne by the same plant is 
i»ut slightly, if at all, more potent. The pollen from the 
flower <jf another individual of llie same .species is potent, 
and this tlie more so the wuier the dilference between 
the individuals; the pollen from an individual of a 
different variety is more iiotont than that from an indi- 
vidual of the same variet 3 \ 

Forma- The clfoct of the sexual process ia not necessarily con- 

tion of fined to the cells or organs which directly take part in it ; 
not infrequently it makes itself felt in adjoining organs, 
stimulating them to active growth, giving rise to tlie 
formatiou of a fruit or fructification. Thus in the Mu- 
corini an outgrowth of filaments, forming an incomplete 
or conqplote (Mortiorella) investment to the zygosjpore, 
takes place from the sexual organs after conjugation ; in 
Coleochaito the oogonium becomes surrounded, after the 
fertilization of the oosphero, by an investment formed by 
outgrowtlis from the adjacent vegetative cells ; a cellular 
investment is formed in the same w^ay round the fertilized 
procarpimn in most Florideai, and round tho fertilized 
ascogoniuni in the Ascoinycetes. Tho most familiar case 
of fruit-formation Ls that occurring iu tho Phanerogams ; 
hero in many instances tho carpels, in some the fioml 
leaves of the perianth, and in some the floral receptacle 
{lorui) grow actively after the fertilization of tho oosphoros 
has taken place, giving rise to a moss of succulent 
parenchymatous tissue. In the Orchidoas the develop- 
ment of ^6 ovules does not take place at all until the 
flower has ^n pollinated, 

md Aleemaetan 
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immediate germination have, as described above, a thin 
cell -wall, whereas those which are capable of undergoing 
a period of quiescence have a thick cell-wall. In some 
cases the spores are incajiablo of immediate germination, 

I notably sexually produced spores; for instance, among 
tho Algie, immediate germination is only known to take 
place in tho case of the zygospores of Botrydium and 
Ectocarpus, and of tho oosporo of Fucus ; among tho 
Pungi the zygospores of tlic Mucorini and tho oaspores of 
the l^eronosporeic und Sa])rolcgniciL' pass through a period 
of quiescence*. 

The mode of germination is not always tlie same. In Gemiina- 
niost cases the spore gives ri.se directly to a now organism, tion of 
citluT by j>rotruding one or iiioro lilainciitous outgrowths, 

. or ]jy tlio division of its protopl:i^ni to form tho tis.suo of 
j the embryo. In .some cases the spore iK-liaves like a 
i reproductive organ ; from its protoplasm are formed a 
; larger or smnlk'r number of colls, either motile or iioii- 
i motile, wliicli are set free. In AcetabnlariM, and under 
: certain circum.stance.s in P>otrydinni, the a.-^exually pro- 
! diiced .spore behaves like a sexual rej)ro(luctivo organ 
; (gametangium), giving ri.^u* to a nuinbiT of planogainetcs ; 
j simihudy the spore of I’rivtomyces produci's within itself a 
I nuud.)er of eonjugaling sporidin. In soino iVronoqjoreic 
I (always in (Jystojjus ; oi.-casionally, according to circum- 
stances, in 1‘yt.liium, l’hyto[»hthora, and rerono.spora) the 
a.sexiKilly produced spore behaves like a sporangium, and 
gives rise to a number of zoospiores from each of whicli a 
new indiviilufil is develo[»tid. This ]iap[»ei»s occasionally 
also in sexually produced .s[>oro.s. Among the Fungi, the 
formation of z<u).s|iores in the o<)sporo occurs in various 
.spei'ic'S of JVrniiospojvie and S;i|)ro!cgniem. Among the 
Algte, zoo.'pores are formed in the zygospores of randoiina 
and Ulothrix, and in the oospores of (Kdogoninm and 
Splum'oplea. Cases of a similar kind are known also in 
the Fhanerogjiins ; thus in some Conifene, and notably in 
the Unctaccou.s Kplmlra allmhnn^ a proco.sa of cell-forma- 
tion goes on in the oospore, resulting in the. formation of a Polytm- 
a larger or smaller numher of cells from tiacli of wliich an 
embryo ]»lant developed. These cases, in which, namely, 
the spore, whether sexually or a.sexually prcKluccd, give.s 
ri.se to a numher of cells, each of wdiich is capable, by itself, 
of developing into a new individual, are instances of what 
is known as polyvmhrymy. 

In SOUK*, wises tlie cells foriric] in the sexiinlly produced s]M>ro do 
not c.-icli give rise to .a new individuul ; this oliUnns in the Hydro- 
dielycfc. In llffdwdiclyon idricnhitum tho ])rotopla.siii of the 
zyg«.>?.pore givt?.s rise ttj two or four large zoospores which evontu- 
aily nniie to rest and reiruiin quiescent for several months ; these 
resting spores are ternieil, ou account of their form, ^ndyfirdm. 

Oil gi^rininalion, the protoplusm of tlm ])o] 3 diodi‘un gives rise to ii 
miniher of sni.'xll /oosj>ore.s, tho ciidosporc [irolniding u.s a delh^atc 
ve.sicle, within which llu; /.oosptues are in nctivc movemoiit ; the. 
ziMxqMiros eventually coine to rest, witliout csc.Jij)iiig from tliu cii- 
do.s])ore, mid airango themsclvc.s so as to form the mcsh»\s of a 
.snuill .‘-ac-liku net, wliich is a young llydrodictyon ; the emlosporo 
is thoTi disorgiiiiizc'l, und the young net is set free as an indi'pend- 
ciit cojiiohiuin. 

Occasionally it happens that a portion or ly of tlie spore given 
rise to tho embryo. Tin's i.s tlie case in tlic seviially ]irodueed 
spoi’e..s (oospores) of the Chiiraceie, and in tho.se of the Conifenu ; 
in Sclaginellu ami iu the Angiospenuou.s I’hani'.rognms one-half of 
the oospore gives rise to a lihiiiientous structure, tho 8US]»eii3or, tho 
other half to the main body of the embryo. 

It is very commonly the ca.se that tho spore, on germina- 
tion, gives rise to an organism unlike that by which tho 
spore waa produced. In a Mo.S8, for example, the osexii- Altema* 
ally produced spores are developed by an organism, tho tion of 
sporogonium, consisting typically of a longer or shorter 
stalk, tho aetat bearing a capsule {thtcci) which produces 
the spores. Wlien one of these spores germinates, it docs 
not give rise to another sporogonium, but to an incon- 
spicuoas^ usually filameiitc^ structure, ptiAoneniOf 
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upon which are developed, aa lateral buds, moss-piants 
conaisting o( stem and leaves and bofiring the sexual 
reproductive organs. Similarly, when the oo.spore 1ms 
been formed by fertilization in the archegonium, it docs 
not give rise to the sexual iiios.s- plant, but to the asexual 
sporogoninni. There is thus in the life history of a Moss 
a regular alternnlion of a sexual with an asexual genera- 
tion ; the forni(;r may be conveniently termed the ooplmrc^ 
the latter tlio t^porophom; the asexnally produced spore 
always gives rise to the oc>})horc (moss-plant), the sexually 
produced spore (oospore) of the mosS'pUint always gives 
rise to the sporo})hore (si)orogoniurii). 

This kind of life-history is not peculiar to the Miiscinea*, 
but it can bo traced, more or h'ss clearly, in all the 
vascular plants (Pteridophyta, Pharierogam.s). fa the 
Isosporous Vascular plants, those, namely, whicli produced 
spores of one kind only (Kilicos, Equisetaccjc, Lycopo- 
diacew), the asexually prodiu*e«l spore gives rise, on 
germination, to a small inconspicuous organism consisting 
entirely of cellular tissue, termed the profhafllvM., on 
which the sexual rei»roductivo organs, tlic antheridia and 
archegonia, arc borne ; tluj oospore produced by fertiliza- 
tion in the archegonium gives rise to the \vcll-dcvelo}>ed 
plant, consisting of stem, root, and leaves, wJiicli produces 
the sj>orangia and spores. The prothalliurn, dorived from 
the asexually ja’<>diu*i?d spore, is clearly tlic sexual genera- 
tion or oophure ; the fully-developed [^lant tlerived frcuii 
the sexually produced spore is the asexual generation or 
sporophore. In the Jfeteros[H)roiis Vascular ])lants, those, 

’ namely, Avhieli jiroduco si»uies of two kinds (Hhizo<;arp;e, 
Ligulalje, Phanerogams), the spon^s likesvise give rise to 
}>rothallia, though they may 1.»e nuliimntary. The miero- 
.spor*} gives rise to a [)rothallimii whicjh is reduced to a 
single antheridiuni, and which, with tlio exception of 
Salviuia among the Ivliizocarps, and of the Phanerogams, 
doe.s not project from tlie .s[iOi’e ; in »Salvinui and in the 
riiauerogams it projects froni the sj»ore in the form of a 
•cI(»sod tube, which is known in tlie Phanerogams as tlie 
polleJi-tubo. Similarly the macrosj>oni of these }»lants 
gives rise to a small cellular ]a\)thallium bearing one or 
more arcbegonla, which in the Uhizocarps exterals beyond 
the limits of the spore, but does iu)t become freo from it ; 
in the ijigulata? (Selaginella and fsoetijs) the jjrotlialliuni 
is only partially oxpo.scil by the ru[»ture of the coats of 
the sjjore, and in the Phanerogams, where it is termed the 
endmpitnn, it rc?naiu.s permanently and c()mj)Ietcly enclosed 
within the si»orc (embrj^osac). In the Kuterosporous 
Vascular [ilant.s, then, as in the Isosporous, the asexual 
generation or .sj>orophore is that which is termed the plant, 
which is higluy ditferentiated morph ologienlly and hi.stolo- 
gically, and wijieh produces tlie sporangia and the spores; 
the sexual general ion or iHq)hore is luire roiu esented by 
two prothaliia, the one exclusively male, the other exclu- 
sively female, derived res|iec.tively from the microspores 
and the macroapore.s. 

Such a life history (*au be .stated generally in the follow- 
ing manner : — twice in its course the individual consists 
of a .single cell, the spore, W'liieh in the one case has been 
produced asexually, in the other sexually ; the .sexual 
generation (oc>[»l\ore) .springs from the asexually [produced 
spore, and gives rise to the sexually ] produced spore 
(oospore) from wliich the asexual generation (sporophore) 
is developed. It is of interest to note that in mo-st 
cases the organism developed from the sexually produced 
spore is much more highly organized than that developed 
from the asexually produced spore. 

ForiuiU A 2 >eculiarity of tho inacrosporcs of the Phanorogama is worthy 
tloh of - pf meution hero, w it Icatla to the nroiluction of Uiat otmeture, the 
*eoA. .. sepd, which is chsracteri«tic of rWeroKams ; the 2 >roduction of 
a eonstitut^ in foot, the only real and constant distinetioB 
between Pbanero^mH and Cry^dpgams. 
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As a rule the asexually produced spores of nlanU boconid free 
from the si^oraiigiinn in wdiich they have been formed. In 
Phanerogams this is true only of the niierospores (pollen-grains), 
the nia(;r<i.'»pori‘S (rmbryo-sucs) remaining poniiaiientiy enclosed in 
llic .sjun-angia (muoellus) prfnlucing them. This being the case, 
their gcniiinatioij, i.r,, the fonnatiun of endoRpenn, must take plrtco 
witliiii tln-m whilst eiiclosid in the spoi.-ingiiim ; and, further, the 
forinathni of the femahi reproductive organs and tho development 
of tins einln-yo must taUc phitre iiinUr these eircuinHtances also. 

Hie re.siilt is tho juoduelion (»f a seed. In a typical seed threo 
gcn(;ra lions f>f the jdant aro re.pjo.soiii4*d ; they are as follows : — 
sjuiraiigial ti.s.siu; luilonging to tho parent .sporophoro- - 2 »eris])crm ; 

I ti.ssue belonging to the oopliore ^endosperm ; 

j the new sporophore, embryo. 

In the seiMl the dove.lo]>meii( of the new asexual plant proceeds 
to a eoitaiii limit. Wln-n this is reached Mk* dt!veh)inm;iit irsscs, 
anil it is only wIu.ti tlic seed is jd.aei^d under favoiirnide. conditions 
that the fiiiiher developmunt oI the miibryo, i.r., tho germination 
of tho seetl, ran lake [ilaco. 

It Inis now been shown lliat in the life-history of tho Allerna 
Muscinea? .'ind in plants above them in the vegetable *’f 
kingdom there is a regular alternation of generations, and 
the question now arises as to how far this is true of tlie. 
life history of jdaiits lower than the Mo.sse.s, that is, in the phytes; 
ThaMopliytes. It is cle:ir that no .such alternation can take 
jilac’e in the life-history of tho.se whicli are known to 
reproduce only eitlier sexually or asexually, nor in that of 
those indivnlimls Avhich produce sp(.u*es botI» .sexually ami 
asevually, eitlnu* simuHaneously or at ditferent times. 

TJio following fire instances of the aliove-mentioncd 
[>os,sibIe cfise.s : - - 

ThiiJlophijti.'s r> pi'O'ltii’fil oiilif In/ ftfir ru.nflif fn’>nhict'il fipii/rs : ■ 

Jhj.ei ( 'viiuopliN t.r l*liycoL'lin»inaL-cM; ; Protococi’ainc ; 

8}>hacrl:iri.i.‘ and l.nniin.’irii n* so fur its known at present. 

Fivtu/i : 8i’hi/;oinyrol.rs ; Saci'.baroUiyoirb'S ; i\I vxomyci’tc.s ; 
some t ’bytridicir ; proliably many iMiinnini ; a fi.'W 
J*aronos|ii>ri'ji' (prolKibly i h i,ijVslaus and 
riflhiiihi iiilrrmaUfftii.) ; some Ascomycotrs and Urc- 
diiu'io ; IVtsidiomyi.vti'S. 

7%f/fop/i >/fes rr/irofl onhj hij ^r.rufllhf prnducal sporc-s : ' ‘ 

Ahjir i Conjngntio ; Euoai'OOi ; .'^plnvrojdi'iW, Tim ciisc of the 
t.‘bnraiu‘;c will be subscipnnnlv discussed. 

Fiiiiiji.: a few I VronosiMnea.' (ZyAoo/i 'rc.rn//.v, A rt.ot rogi is) ; 

ChA‘:ni ; Aplnmn ///■(///>i/tainong theSapro- 
lognicfc ; sojue. Ascoinycetes, K|-eniiisoii.s, Sordaria 
(ll \ pocOpl a), Asi'.nl^Aus/'ur/HnftrttSf VlpXrnCtUn 
t lymnoasciis, ( ‘olh-imiceai and otlicr Liehcu- Kiiiigi ; 
sonm lircilineic in which only iccidiospores ura known. 

Thit/l(t/fhjflc^ in whh'h the .vtmn: Joriu^ jn'vduecs spores both 
dftcJiuaUy and : 

Abjiv : Vain-hena, HyilrodicLyon, Ulothrix, (Edogoiiiuin, 
some Floridi-m J\dysiid(Oiu\f. rurinjutn). 

Fun(fi: ^Incorini ; most Pcroiio.sju.wcaj and 8nprolognie;c j 
Monoblepharis ; among tho Aseomyeet.es, tlie. Krysi- 
]>hc*a*, Enrotium, IVnieillium, Nectri.'i; some Uredinetu 
{l-rornyees appeiidiindnlu^ LI, />c/uHis, U, Scroplmhtriif'^ 

U. (Mslri^ Puccinia Ikrhcridis). 

In some of the Algie, as in the Volvoeincje, in tho life- in Al^jic; 
liistory of which distinct sexual aou asexual form.s occur, 
no altoniati(m of generations can be traced, since there is no 
certainty aa to the nature of tho form arising from any 
given spore ; the form developed from the a.sexually pro- 
duced spore \A not, as in the tyiiical life-liistory of tho 
Mess, necessarily .sexual, nor is the individual producx»d 
from the sexually produced spore neces.sarily asexual. But 
ill the life-history of some others an alternation of genera- 
tIon.s is traceable. Thu.s in tho Siphonaceous Acetabularia 
the plant produces spores ; these, as mentioned above, 
behave on germination as gametangia ; the gametes con- 
jugate to form a zygospore, and from the zygospore the 
asexual Acetabularia springs. Here there is a distinct 
and regular alternation of generations; the Acetabiilaria- 
plant is the asexual generation (sporophore), the garnet- 
angia alone representing tho sexual generation (oophoro). 

The life-history of Botrydium, another Sijpdbonoceai^i Alga, 
is essentially the same as that of Acuitabub^ tot it , 
freq[aeatly less regular ; thus the 

pi^ueit^ gametes, may V i 
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Botrydium plant^ a process vwhich is clearly a of 
apogamy; and, further, the iiotrydiuin-plaut docs not 
necessarily produce resting-spores, but may produce 
zcK>spores by which it is directly rcprofluccd. In Coleo- 
ch;]ete, too, alternation of generations is indicated, 'riie 
oospore produces by division a small individual which is 
always asexual, giving rise to zoospores wdiich likewise 
produce asexual individuals; this asexual reproducthm 
may continue through a number of generations until 
eventually a sexual individual is devdo[)od. In CV)Ieo- 
clnete it is only in the case of the sexually produced spore 
that the nature of the resulting organism is known ; it 
always gives rise to an asexual form, wlioreas the asexually 
produce<l spores give rise to an individual which may be 
eitliiT sexual or asexual. In tin; (.'harai:e;r; ibe oo.s]»ore 
always gives rise to an imporfcctly developed form, the 
pnH‘vihn/ 0 ^ wdiicli is to be regarded as the si^oroidion^ ; 
liowevcr, it never })rodu<’es spores, but gives rise to the 
sexual (Jliara-jdant (oopliore) vegetativcly ]>y budding, 
in The study of the life history of the Fungi is attended 

Fuii'ji. witli consideraVde dillieulty, ])artly on account of tlm fact 
that in many cas(!s tlie devcloiMnent of the sexual organs 
is dependent upon a combination of external eircuiiistance.s 
W'hich may but i-arL-ly [uesent itself, and partly on account 
of tlicje bi.‘ing fixsjmmtly a great dilfeitaice in Jiabit 
betw'eeii the s(^\'iial and asexual fonu.s of the siune i^lasil, 
a difference which is sojrietinios acixaitiiated, in |.‘arasifi(; 
b’ungi, by tlie i»c.eunvncc of the two forms on diircnad. 
plants as hosts (lutfixvri'nn). Ihit tliere are Fungi in the 
lifehistoiy of which alternation of ge.neiations lias been 
ustiertaiiUMl. before entering upon an a« (!(»unt of lliese. it 
must be stated that tlie term “sexually ju'oduced spore ’ 
will l.»e a[ij»li(>d md (Jiily to tlioso the formation of wliieli 
is known to be }»receded l)y a sexual process, but also to 
those w'liieh are formed probably or actually without a 
sexual process— in a word, a[>ogamously- -but which may 
be considered, as pointed out iibove, to bo homologous 
witli those wLieli are actually sexually produced. 

In Muror Mucfilo and Vhyamyr^a iLifms among tho 
Mucorini, for instance, the zygospore gives rise on 
germination to an imperfectly <J(iveloped individual (pro- 
inyccliuni) which is entirely asexual and produces spores; 
one of those spores, in turn, gives rise to an indivi<Juai 
which produces spores asexual ly but may also bear sexual 
reproductive organs. ]‘]ss(*ntially the same life-history may 
be traced in certain Feront).sj;)orc;e {Pkytophihorti orntuvifr^u 
ryihimti (mdlferurd). In tlit3.se eases tlio form developed 
from tho sexually produced .spore is always asexual, when] 
as that derived from the asexual ly produced spore may l»o 
se.xual, but it always ]»roduee« spore.s fisexually ; heme 
there i.s not a siritrt alternation pf an asexual and a .sexual 
generation. In others the alternation is complete. In 
tlie Ustilagineu^, for instance, the uscxually produced 
spore gives rise to an imperfectly developed mycelium 
(;promycelinm)y which Ls the sexual generation ; it protluccs 
tliO sporidia, which conjugate in pairs, and from the 
product of conjugation .spring.s the mycelium, which bears 
asexually produced spores. 

Essentially tho same life-liiatory ha^ been traced in 
some Ascomycetea and Urodiucje. In Claviceps (Ascomy- 
ecto) tho sexually produced spore (ascospore) gives rise to 
an asexual form, long regard^l us a distinct genus under 
the name of Sphaceli^ from the s|X)re8 of which tlie sexual 
form is reproduced. In Sclerotmin {Pmm) Fuckeiimt 
(Ascomycete), a similar regular alternation of generutions 
occasionally but not ^ ways occurs; the ascospore may give 
rise; tq an aseinml form, long known as BUrytU cinmay 
. it does so l^e alteruatipn of gene^tioos is 
< to ttexuid geoera- 

Jn.- 
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Polystigma (A.scomycete), the asco.spore gives rise to a 
prornyeelium which bears sporidia, and these sporidia give 
ris»3 to the sexual form. In Endophyllum (Uredinca?) tho 
IlfehLstory is precisely tho same as that of Polystigma: 
the promyj-vlium is the sjioropliore generation, the myce- 
lium deveio[ied fioiu the sporidium the oopliore. In 
other l/re<Iine;c tljo ]ife-hist(>ry is slightly modified it 
that asexually produced spores of at least two kind.s 
make their appeal ance. I'he .sexually produci'd .s])oro 
(:ecidio.s[)ore) '^ives vise to a mycelium which, in ( lymno- 
spurangiiun aii<l lleniipui-cinia, Ijoars asexually produced 
.spores, telentospoiv.s ; In Pairiuit (Jramlnin tlie Jonnatiou 
of teicuto.spon-s i.s I'l-eccrlcil by that of somewhat dilTercnt 
s[)orcs, the uredospores ; in any casis the telcutosiioro 
gives rise, *)n gi.Tmiijatinn, to a. second asexual generation, 
the proniyeelium, wltieh bears sporidia ; from these tho 
sexual iecidi uni bearing geiieratiim is dcvc.li.i[»e.d. 

The rule that, in the alternatioii of geiu ratious, the alter- Allmia- 
nato general i(uis are developed from spores [*j‘ 0 (luced either tion of 
.sexually or asexually is not, liowever, without exceiitions, 
li>r in some iii.^tancos tJie one generation may ju’ing vegO' 
tatively from the other without the interv ion of a t?pore. wiUi by 
This brought about by the sii[i[)rcssi n eitlicr of the ai>o;r‘^i«y 
sexually prodiued spore (>r of the asexually produced spore; ^p*^*^* 
the ff»rmer is an in.-Uance of .'ipogamy, the latter of apospory. 

Thus ill tlic ain'gninous Ferns mentioned above, the 
asexual gcti»*rition (.spitri'.[>lu*ro) is ileveloped as a bud upon 
the sexual generation (oo]«h'..>re) ; and in tiotrydiiun the 
gamelaiigium which is the re[nesentative of the Hexiuil 
generation may, in.stead of pn.»diieing gamete.'^, produce 
//.•o.s[/oivs, in wliieli case the new asexual individual i.s not 
develuiied from i\ .sexually [>roduceil zygostiore, but from 
an asexually pnxlnecd zoo.spore. Similarly, in the upo- 
sporou.s Ferns and Mosses find in the, (.'liaraceoi the oophoro 
i.s diivelopcil as a laid fiom the, ,s(ioi*»phorv‘. 

The altern.ation of generations may be also interfered 
with liy a eomlniiation of apogamy and iipo.spory. This i.s 
the ca.so, namely, when one gimeration gives ri.se to its like 
by vegetative budding, .'^poropliorc to .■^[lorophoro, oophoro 
to oophoro. For instance, when, as in tho Phanoruganis 
mentioned above (CVelebogyiie, Fiiiikia, Xotlioscordum, 

(hlriLs), embryos are ]>roduce«l vcgetativcly from tlio ti.s8Uo 
e»f the nuccJliis, that is, ,spoio|>]ioro fiuia sporophoro, the 
typically iiilervening formation of spores, tir.st, by the 
asexual method .and, .secondly, by tins sexual method is 
siippre.s.sed. Tills is iieces.sarily ahvays tlio case among 
Fhaiierogaiiis w hen one jdant is produced vcgetativcly from 
another. A striking instance of the .same thing has been 
observed by (loebel in .some .species of l.soetes, in which an 
Isoete.s plant xvas produced on the leaf in pilace of a 
sporangium. Similarly xvhen oophoro springs vcgetativcly 
from ooph'U'o, the tyj>ically intervening formation, lir.st, 
of the sexually produced .s[H)re aud, secondly, of the a.sexu- 
ally produced .’^]>ore, is suppressed, 'rids occurs when, as 
mentioned above, a Mo.ss-plant give.s ri.se l»y budding or by 
nieansof gcmime to another Moss plant, and when a Fern- 
prothalliuni gives rise to another by means of gemma?. 

pjJiiLKMiUAiaiv. — Saelis, Tf.rt-hifok, ild Engli.sh edition, 

18vS2; Goebel, fltuin<hihfr-fl>'r Sifstr,it.iitik', 1882; Vines, “Alternation 
of Gcnenitious iu Tlialluplivles,” Jinrrnal BoUiny, 1879; 
Priiigshciin, “l.-ebev ilen (.I«‘.ne‘riiti«uis\vi*obsel be.i don Thallonliyit?n,” 

Jahrh. f. /gm. Btfl., xi., 1.877. Ahju'', FaikeiilATg, in Schcnk’.s 
Haudh'iu'lh lU't Bolanik, ii., 1882; V'inos, “Tlio ITo-cuibryo of 
GXiiirn-t'* Jonrual of Bvtnny, 1878. Funxfi: Do iJ.'irv, PerylcichcMih 
Afurpholinjiii xuid Uiologic dcr FUzCj 1884. Fermi (kmuer, “Uehcr 
die gesclilechtsloso Veriueh runj^ dtm Kani-piotlialiunis,” in Jknk- 
seJiriften tier Schmitz, naturforsch. (JasdlsicJuift, xxviil, 1880; 

Bower, “On AposiKny in Ferns,” Jour. Linn. Soc., Botany, vol, 
xxi., 1885. Moifiifiit: Pringsheim, MomUhtruJU d. Akad. d. 
in BerUiiy 1878 ; Staid, Botmischc ZcUung, 1876, rhynolotjij '. 
Btrasbur^r, Veber B^^hinng\ 0 vd Zelltheilungy 1878, aiidA>u« 
Uniiemidymgen iij>er dnk 

1884. ^ (fit 'H. V.} v ■ 
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IvEPSOLD, a family (jf German instrument makerH, 
Johann Gboko Rkpsold (1771-1830), was l>om at 
Wroriicn in Hanover on September 23, 1771, become an 
engineer and afterwards chief of the fire brigade iii 
Hamburg, where he st.arted business iis an instrument 
maker early iu the present century. He w’as killed by the 
fall of a wall during afire on January 14, 1830. The busi- 
ness has hcen continued by his sons Georg and Adolf and 
liis ^raiidsoRs Johannes and Oscar. 


J. G. Re{>6oId iiitrodncod (•sttcutial improvenicuttt in the m«ridiBit 
circloa by substitutiiig microscoi)09i (on Kamtidun's plan) for the Ter> 
iiiors to rea*l tho circles, and by making tho variouM [wirts perfectly 
symmetrical. For a n\iml»or of years the firm was foremost in thw 
.‘Special branch ami fnmished meridian cindea to the obsoryatories at 
liamhnrg, Kdtiigsherg, Piilkova, &c. ; later on tho activity in tliis 
dircrtioii declined, while Tistor and Marlins of Berlin rose to end- 
iictico in tlic! nuiniifacturing of transit circles. But after the discon- 
tinuance of this iirm that of llepsold has again conic to the front, 
not only iu tho construction of transit circles, Init also of equatorial 
mountings and iiiore (‘.specially of hclioinetera (see Miouomktek). 


KEPT 

A NTKlJNNAdAX writers comprised tlie animal.s which 
j)Opularly arc known as Tortoi.ses and Turtles, Cro(-o- 
diles, liizards and Snakes, Frogs and 'Foads, Newts and Sahi- 
luariders, under the name of Oviparous Quadrupeds or four- 
llmbod animals which lay eggs. rjinn;eus, desirous of 
giving expression to the (.^\tra(»rdiiiary fact lliat many of 
thejso animals j>ass jiart of their life in the water and j»art 
on land, ^ substituted the name of AniiJdhia for tlie ancient 
term. Subseipieiit Frencli naturalists (Lyoiinet- and 
Brisson^) considered that tins creeping mode of locomotion 
was a more general characteristic of the class than their 
amphibious liabits, and consequenUy pn^po.sed the scarcely 
more approjiriati? name of lieplUca. 

As naturalists gradually coinpreheiulcd the wide gap 
e.’cistiiig between Frogs, Toads, tV:c., on the one hand, and 
the other Oviparous Quadrupeds on tlie other, they either 
adopted tho name of Jinlrfir/iia for the foriiier and that 
of Amphibia for tlie latter, or they restricted tlie Icnii 
Amphibia to Batrachiaiis, calling the remaindcT (A these 
creatures .Reptiles, 'riius the term A mphibb/j as used by 
various authors, may apj^ly ( 1 ) to all the various aiiinials 
mentioned, or (2) to Batrachians only' — and thu.s it has 
been used in the artlcK*. Amptiiuia in the present work. 
Tho term Reptiles is used (1) by some for all the animals 
mentioned above, ami (2) by others, as in the pn^stmt 
article, for tlic same as.scmblage of animals after the ex- 
clusion of Batracliians. Otlier toniis more or less synony- 
mous with Am|ihibiaris and Reptiles in their different 
senses have been used by the various systematists, as avo 
shtill see hereafter. 

Equally varying arc the limits of the term “Saurians,” 
which occurs so freijnently in every lierpetological treatise. 
At first it comprised living Crocodiles and Lizards only, 
with wliich a number of fossil forms were gradually associ- 
ated. As the chanicters and affinities of the latter hecamo 
Ixjtter known, some of tliem were wilhdraAvn from the Sau- 
rians, and at present it is best to abandon tho term alto- 
gether. 

Histouv anj> Litkiiatu rk. 
a. The (inwral Snbjrr.f. 

By some feature of their organization or some peculiarity 
in thoir economy Reptiles have always forced themselves 
upon tho observation of man or excited his imagination, 
so that certain kind.s are mention ed in the earliest written 
records or have found a place among the fragments of the 
oldtist relies of linman art. Such evidences of a j.»opular 
know'ledge of Reptiles, how'over, form no part of a succinct 
review of tho literature of the subject such ati It is proposed 
to give hero. We distinguish in it five periods : — (1) the 
Aristotelian ; (2) the Linmean (formation of a class 
Amphibia^ in which Reptiles and Batraohians are mixed) ; 
(3) tho period thi^climiiiation of Batraohians as one o f 

^ Polymoipha In liU aiuplnbiis iiatiira duplicom vitam pleriaque 
concessit.” 

* Thiclogie dea tnucUa da Lesser (Pat'm, 1 745), i. 91, not© 0. 

* Rigns anisM di'tM ^ classes 17 
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the Reptilian orders (Brongniart) ; (4) that of the sejiara- 
lion of lleptlles and Batracliians as distinct subclasses ; (5) 
that of the recognition of a class Kiptilia as part of the 
Sanrojpuida (Huxley). 

1. The Arisfofdinn Period , — As in other branches of Aristotle, 
zoology, we Jiav(» to start witli Auistotle, who was the 
firsl to deal Avith the Reptiles known to him as members 
of a distinct [K»rtion of the animal kingdom, and to point 
out th(i characteristics by wdiich they resemble each other 
and differ from other vertebrate and inA’ertebratc animals. 

AkS the plan of Jh.s work, however, was rather that of a 
comparative treatise of tlie anatomical and phy^siological 
charaidcrs of animals than their systematic arrangeincait 
and deliiiition, his ideas about the various groups of 
Rcptile.s are not distinctly expres.seil, but must l>e gleaned 
from the terms Avhich ho employs. And even Avhen wo 
make due alloAvance for the fact tliat \vc arc in posses- 
sion of only a part of Ids waitings, avc cannot but j>er- 
ccive that he paid less attention to the study of Reptile.‘i 
than to that of otlier classes ; this is probably duo to the 
limited number of kinds Avith Avhicli Ih'. could be ac- 
ijuaintcd from tlie fauna of his OAvn country, and to Avhich 
only very few exti’a-European forms, like the Crocodile, 

Avero added from other sources. And, whilst wo find in 
some respects a most remarkable accuracy of knowledge, 
there is sufficient evidence that he neglected every day oi)- 
porlunitics of information, as if Reptiles had not btsen a 
favourite study. Thus, lie has not a single word about 
the metamorphoses of Batracliians, AvhioJi he treats of in 
connexion with Reptiles. 

Aristotle makes a clear distinction betAveen the scute 
or scale of a Reptile, which he describes as 
and that of a Fish, Avhich he designates as Xcttis. Ho 
mentions Reptiles (1) as oviparous quadrupeds with scutes, 
viz., Saurians and Cheloniaiis; (2) os oviparous apodals, 
viz., Snak(3S ; (M) as oviparous quadrupeds Avitliout scutes, 
viz., Batratihian.s. He considered the first and second of 
these three groups as much inor nearly related to each 
other I ha II to the third. Ho says 

“'J’hc genus of Snakes rusembles tliat of LiziiriLs, nt?arly all the 
characturs boing common to both, if tho fazard ho conci’ivod of as 
prolonged and Avithout legs. They posBoss and aro Biiniha* 

to LizimL above ami below, but they lack tf‘.stie.h*a ; nml, like Fishes, 
they j>osscss two e.vcretory ducts which coalesce, and the uterus is 
large and bipartite. In other reajKiCla their internal parts arc like 
llioseof Lizards, save that all the intestines are long and narrow. 

I’he tongue is narrow, long, bliurk, and very cxsertilo. It is a 
|HM^uliarity of Snakes and Lizards that they ]> 08 sesB a bifid tongue ; 
but tlie jioiiitB of the tongue of Snakes arc fine like hail's. All 
Snakes are “ careharoclont ** (Lave acute teeth) ; tlicy have as many 
libs as there arc days in tho month, viz., 30. Some 8^ that 
Snakes recover tho loss of an eye ; tlic tail is reprodne^ in Lizards 
and Snakes when cut off,” &e. 

Thus accurate statoments and descriptiraia are aadly 
mixed with errors and stories of, to <mr tiie tnoist 
absurd and fabulous kind. , The inost 
are those of the Orpeodile (ddcAy 
tiu) and of the Ohamsdeo^ / wMlib v 
'.knew; from" psMonal 
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Bected himself. TTie other Lizards mentioiietl by him are 
the common Lizards (rravpa), the common Seps 
or Ciyvt-j), and tho Gecko (d«r/^aXa/3(o'n;? or Kop8v\o<:). 
Of Buakes (of which he generally speaks as d^tv) he knew 
tho Vipers (exis or Ix^Sra), the common Snake (vSpos), 
and tho BUndworm (rv^Atn;? which ho regards as 

a Snake; he further mentions tho Kgyptiaii Cobra and 
Dragons (SpaKtov ) — North African S(ir[>eiits of fabulous size. 
Of Ohelonians he describes in a [ivrfcctly ieix>gnizable 
majincr Land Tortoises (x€A.fi>i/r/), IVeshwater Turtles 
[ipvs)i and Marine Turtles (x^Awioy if 6(x\aTTia). 

Passing over eighteen centuries we iind the knowledge 
of llo[>tilcs to liave renmiued as stationary as other branches 
of natural liistory, perhaps even more .so. The Koptile 
fauna of Europe was not extensive enough to attract the 
energy of a Belou or llondelet; popular prejudice and the 
dilliculty of pro.serving tlieso animals deterred from their 
study ; nor was tho mind of man sufficienlly educated 
not to give implicit credence to the fabulous tale.s with 
wliicli every account of Hc|jtilcs in the loth and IGtli 
centurie.s was replete. Tho art of healing, liowever, was 
developing into a science based upon rational principles, 
and consequently not only those Reptiles which formed 
part of the mtttvria nmlica but also the vemomons Snakes 
became objects of study to the [)hysician. Hnakes, and 
especially the Viper, were treatecl of in distinct divisions 
of general works, or in separate monograjilis. It is true 
that these treatises were written less with the view' of 
elucidating the natural history of tlio animals than with 
that of <lcscribing their poisonous nature and indicating 
tho maiiiu r in which they should be used as medicaments, 
the majority of the writens being ignorant of the structure 
of tho venom apparatus, and of the distinction between 
lion-venomous and venomous Snakes. 

Wotton. Nothing can show more clearly the small advance made 
by herpetology in this long post-Aristotelian period than 
a glance at the celebrated W'ork, De Dijf'eraidis A fimnHmn 
f^ibn dtceni (Paris, 1552), by Edwaiid Wotton (1192 - 
1555). Wotton treats of tlio Reptile.^ wdiicli he designates 
us Quadrupeiks oviparx ct Serpentis in the sixth book of his 
work. I'hey form tlio second division of the Qnadniptdes 
quiv sanpuincm kaboif^ and are subdivided in tlie following 
“ genera ” : — 

ih'ocodiliiH ct Hciiicas cv,); Testmii num gemra Uan- 

arnvi gr.mra (evii. ); Litcerix (cviii.) ; Halaman^ra ef, sepif tp(rrt/- 
rujxs (cix.); Str.IIw (cx. ); Cluihurlm (cxi.) ; Srrpcutcs (oxii.), a 
general aecounf, the following being diiVerent kiml.s of Serpents : 
— Hydras d alii quidanL serpenUs aqaatilcs (exiii.) ; Srrpcnfrs 
U-rrrslres it privio aspidum gmera (oxiv.); k^ijn'ra, diitsas, ccr~ 
aslr.s, fit hammodyks (cxv. ); Ilxituirrhas, siq^cdoiif seps, crnchrL% 
et cenrhriks (cxvi.) ; BiisUlscus e.t alii quulani serpenUs quorum 
veuenum remedio caret (exvii.) ; Draro, ainphisbrnna., ri alii qvidaoi 
sc.rpcnks qnoram morsus minus ajFcrt pcricali (cxviii. ). 

As regards the treatment of the siibiect, WoUoii’s w'ork 
inight with propriety bo termed “Aristoteles redivivus,’’ 
The plan is the same, and the ol)scrvation3 of tho Greek 
naturalist are faithfully, sometimes literally, reproduced. 
It is surprising that even tlie Reptile.^ of his native country 
were mo.st imperfectly known to tho author. 

A new impetus for tho cultivation of the study of 
natural history was given through tho observations and 
writings of travellers in India, Africa, and America. 
With the enlargement of geographical knowledge that of 
lleptiles was also advanced, as is sufficiently apparent from 
the largo encyclopaedic works of GEaNKR, Aldkovandi, and 
John- JoHNSTOK. The last-uamod author os{>ecially, who published 
»toa. the various portions of his natural history in the middle 
of the 17th century, was ablo to embody in his compila- 
jtiQus uoticM^B of Rutiles observed by Francisco 

; Maregraveand Piso in Brazil 

^ ho defi]^ id^ of the Bay-linn^ 

Inexact number 
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of Reptiles mentioned in his work. But it may bo 
estimated at alx>nt fifty, not including some marine fishes 
an<l fabulous creatures. He figure.s (or rather reproduces 
tho figures of) about forty,— some species being represented 
by several Jiguros. 

2. Liimx.ni Perntd : Forma lion of a CJifSS Ainphibut.^ — rnnu- 
Withiii the cenlmy which siicccodcd the.se coinpilatory 
works ( I G5() 1750) fall the labours w hich prepared the ^“**^‘^^^** 
way for and exerted the grealcst influence on Bay and 
Liiimeiis. AllluMigh original researclie.s in the field of 
lierpctolog}^ w’erc limited in extent and in number, the 
authors had freed thcniselves from the purely literary or 
scholastic leiuli'iicy. .Men were no longer sutisfic;d with 
reproducing and commenting uii ihi: waitings of their pre- 
decessors ; the pen wa.s supersedeil ]>y the eye, the inicro- 
sc! 0 ]>e, and the knife, and statenn'-nts wcto te.sted by 
experiment. This spirit of the age manifested itself, so 
far as the Reptiles are eoncerned, in OnAUA s and Bkdi’.s 
admirable observations on the Viper, in M a.iok’s and Val- 
Li.sNiErtf.s (hitailed accounts of the anatomy of the Chamse- 
Icon, in the icsearclies of j Acoit.Kns into the inetauua- 
phoses of tho Batrachiaiis and the .structure, of Lizard.^, in 
Dufay’.s history of the development of the Salamander (for 
Batrachians are invariably associiTteil with Reptiles proper); 
ui Tyson\s desc*ripti(»n of the anatomy of the RattJe.snake, 

*tc. The natural ]iiw-;tory collections funned by institutions 
anti WHialtliy individuals now contained not merely skins 
of (/rocculiles or Seri»ents stuffed ainl transformed into a 
shape to correspond with the fabulous desrription.s of the 
ancient dragons ; hut, w'ith the discovery of alcohol as a 
means of preserving luiiinals, Reptiles entire or dis.sected 
were exhibited for stiuly ; and no oi>portLinity wa.s lost of 
obtaining them from travellers or residents in foreign 
countries. Fossils also were iiuw' ackiiow'Iedged to be re- 
mains of animals which had lived before the fiocxl, and 
some of them were recognized as those of Reptiles. 

Tlic coutribulioiis to a positive knowledge of the animal 
kingdom became .so nninerous us to render the need of a 
inetliodical aiTaugemeiit of the almndance of new' facts 
more and inca-e ]>ressing. Of the two principal systeinatic 
attempts iiuule in this period the. first ranks as one of the 
most remarkable ste.[)s of the [)rogress of natural history, 
whilst the. .second can only be designated a.s a signal faiJnre, 
w hich ought to have been a warning to .all th(».se wdio in after 
years classified animals in what is called an ‘‘arlliiclal sys- 
tem.” As the hitter attenq»t, originating w ith K i.kj n ( J G85- 
1759), did not exercise .any further intliicnce on lierpeto- 
logy, it will 1)0 saflicioMt to have merely meiitiomid it. 

John Rav (1G2S 1705) had recognized the uece.ssily of in- Iby. 
InMlucing exact definitions fr>r the .‘several categories into 
which the animals had to be divided, and lie mainlained 
that these catcgoric.s ought to be characterized )>y the 
structure of animals, and that all zoological knowledge 
had to start from the “ .s].)ecics ” as its basis, llis definb 
tion of Reptiles as “ animalia saiiguiiica pulmonc respirantia 
cor unico tantum ventriculo instructum ]ial»tntia ovipara” 
fixed tho clivs.s in a manner whiidi was a(]o[)ted by the 
naturalists of the succeeding hundred and fifty years. 
Nevertheless, Ray was not a herpetologist ; he never 
made these animals hi.s 8|)ecijil study, as is evident from 
tho way in which he .subdivides the class, as well as from 
his imperfect treatment of tho speiaes. llis knowledge of 
Reptiles is chiefly derived from the researches of othei’s, 
from wdiose accounts, however, everything not based upon 
reliable demonstration is critically excluded. He begin.s 
with a chapter treating of Frog.s (Jimmy with two 
species), Toads {Gufoy with one sjkjcies), and Tortoises' 

' la sasioclatiiig Tortoiifos with IWls Huy couUl not disengage liira- 
t«lf from tho gottsial popuhur ylow aji to the nature of these animals, 
whM foood oiq>i%mibti la tho Oohnaa SiKildMU (** Bhiekl-toad 
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{I'csttuloy with fourteen si>coies). The second group com- 
prisea the Lfu'ertup., twenty fivo ia mimber, and includes 
the Balainander and Newts ; and the third the Strptnies^ 
nine species, anioiig which the Lim bless Lb&ards are 
enumerated. 

Unuteiis. l^xcept in bo far as he made known and briefly cliaV' 
actorizod a number of Iteptilcs, our knowledge of this 
class was not advanced by LiNNyKirs, llis notions as to 
the relation of the various types among themselves and to 
the other veitebiates were the same as those of llay, 
and the j>rogress made by herpetology in the various 
editions of the i^yatema NnturiE is therefore of a merely 
formal character. That fiinmeus associated in the 12tli 
edition cartiJuginous and other h'ishes with (ho Reptiles 
under the name of Amphibia Nantes was tlic result of 
some misunderstanding of an observation by (larderi, and 
is not to bo taken as a proincmitory token of the recent 
discoveries of the relation between Batrachians and Fishes. 
Linnieus places lleptiles, which he calls Ampkihia.^ as the 
third class of the animal kingdom ; he divides the genera 
thus 

Ounr.K 1. JihiTiLE^. (Ifj siKtics) ; Iltmi (17 fcp.); 

(Z sp.) j Lnrrta (48 sp., iiicheling 0 

Ohukk ‘2. iSkui'Cntj^is. Ct'ijtafm (5 sp-coios) ; //ort (10 sji.); 
Cohihcr (DO sp. ); >•/>;</?/ /'.v ( 1 1> ); Amphishtena ii\\) \ Cneeilin, 

(2 sp. ). 

None of the naturalists who under the direction or 
influence of Linmeus visited foreign countries jK»ssessed 
any s}>ocial knowledge of or predilection for the study of 
lleptilcs ; all, however, contributed to our ac«iuaintance 
with tropical forms, or transmitted well-preserved apeci* 
mens to the collections at homo, so that (Jmelin, in the 
13th edition of the Sf/stenia Natune, vvaa able to enumerate 
three hundred and seventy one species. 

Laureiiti. The man who, with the advantage of the Linuauui 
method, first treated of Reptiles inonograpliically, was 
LAtntENTi. In a small book^ he proposed a new^ division 
of these animals, of wliicli some ideas and terms have sur- 
vived into our times, characterizing the (»rder.s, genc^ra, 
ami species in a nuicli more preci.se iiiannor than Liiiiimus, 
giving, for his time, excellent descriptions and figures of 
the species of his native country. Laurenti might have 
become for herpetology what. Artedi was for ichthyology, 
but his resources were extremely limited. lie himself 
complains that ho had no literary intercourse with foreign 
naturalists, and a(3:e.ss to but a few works (he especially 
mentions Sid)a’.s T/irsaunis) and mie collection only. 

The circumstance that Cliclonians are entirely omitted 
from his Synopsis seems due ratlicr to tho main object 
with wliich lie ongaged in tho .study of herpetology, viz., 
that of examining and distinguishing Ke]»tiles reputed to 
be poisonous, and to w'ant of material, than to his convic- 
tion that Tortoi.ses should bo relegated to another class. 
He divide.s then the class into three orders : — 

1. SAtiicN'iiA, with the g«‘iieia iV/x/, liiifn, JiunUf Hyla^ and one 
ap<!(:ies of J*rvtcuSj** viz., llu! larvu of Pscudis pa?vdoxa, 

tlUAniKN i rA, tho three first genera of whieli aro Tailed Batraoh- 
ians, viz., t wo spe(!ie.s of Prutciis (one being tluj I\ tmgninns)^ 
Triton^ and Satanmndraf followed by truo Saumns— 
Oawlivcrhcm, GeckOy Chamicko, Jgumta, /JdsiliscuSy DracOy 

OordyliiSy Orocodihusy ScinciiSy StclliOy Seps. 

3. Kkrimcntia, among whieJi he (M'litinues to keep Amphisheenay 
Cfet'IJujy and AnyniSy Init the largo Limnean ginius Colnhyr 
is divided into twelve, chiefly fixim tlio seutcllation of the 
head and form of the body. 

The work concludes with an account of tho experiments 
made by Laurenti to prove the poisonous or innocuous 
nature of those Reptiles of which he could obtain living 
" specimens. 

^ Specimen viedicum exhihem RsptiUun ernendaUm 

tvm expmi)ie:niia circa vcntnia ei antuloia JHeptilivan Auslriacmuriy 
Vienuo, 176$ (8vo» pp. 214, with 6 plates). 
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The next general work on Reptiles is by LAcfepin®. Lac^pWi-. 
It appeared in the years 1788 and 1790 under the title 
IJUtoire Naiurellt dr.8 Quadrupedcs Gtnpares et des Seipens 
(Paris, 2 vola. 4to). Although os regards treatment of 
details and amount of information this work far surpasses 
the modest attempt of Laurenti, it shows no advance 
towards a more natural division and armngeineut of the 
gmiera. The author depends entirely on conspicuous 
external chaiacters, and classifies the Re])tiles into (1) 
oviparous ijuadrupeds with a tail, (2) oviparous quad- 
rupeds without a tail, (3) oviparous bipeds (Chirofes and 
Pseiido/nis), (4) Serpents, — an arrangement in wliicli the 
old confusion of Biitracliians and Repiilc.s and the imper- 
fect definition of Lizards and 8nakcs are continued, and 
which it is worthy of remark we find also adoj>ted in 
CluYier\s 2\ible.an NlemerUaire de l^ilisUnre Naiurelle des 
Animmix (1798), and nearly so by Latrbille in his 
Jfistoire Nalurelle tUs Neptiles (Paris, 1801, I vols. 12mo). 
Lacep^jdc’s monograph, liowever, remained for many years 
deservedly the standard work on Reptilc.s, on account of 
the ability with which tho author collected all reliable 
information on the various species, and on oc^count of the 
facilities which it afforded for determining them. The 
numerous plates with which the work is illustrated are, 
for the lime, well drawn, and the majority readily recog- 
nizable. 

3. The Penml of EHminatum of Baintchians as one of the Brong- 
Reptilian Orders . — A new peritsl for herpetology com- 
inence.s with Abi'ix. Bjionojsiajit,^ who in 1799 first recog- 
nized tho characters by which Batra<*hian.s differ from the 
other Reptiles, and by which they form a natural passage 
to the class of Fishes. Ctecilia (as also Lanyahn and 
Aeroidiordus) is left by Brongniart with hesitation in the 
order of Snakes, but Newts and Salamanders henceforth 
are no more classed with Lizards. He leaves the Batra- 
chians, however, in tho class of Reptiles as tho fourth 
order. The first order comprises the Chelonians, the 
sec>ond the Saurians (including Crocodiles and liizards), 
the third the Ophidians — terms which have l)ecn adopted 
by all succeeding uuturalisis. Here, however, lirongniart*s 
merit on tho classification of Reptiles ends, the definition 
and clispo.sition of tho genera remaining much the same as 
in the works of his j)redecessor.s. 

The activity in France in the field of natural science Daudin. 
was at this period, in spito of the political disturbances, 
so great that only a few years after Lacepijdc’s work 
another, almost identical in scope and of the same extent, 
appeared, viz., tho Hutoire Naturclle (thierale et Fartir 
culicre des Reptiles of F. M. Daudin (Paris, 1802-3, 8 
vol.s. 8vo). Written and illustrated with Jess care than 
that by Lacdp6de, it is of greater importance to the 
herpetologists of the present day, as it contains a consider- 
able number of generic and specific forms described for 
the first time. Indeed, at the end of the work, the author 
states that ho has examined more thau eleven hundred 
specimens, belonging to five liundred and seventeen species, 
all of which he has described from nature. The system 
adoptefl is that of Brongniart, giving to tho work a 
et)aractor by which the modern herpetologist is most 
favourably impressed. The genera are well defined, but 
ill arranged ; it is, however, noteworthy that CsRcilia 
takes now its place at the end of the Ophidians, and 
nearest to the succeeding order of Batrachians. 

The next step in the development of the herpeto- 
iogical system was the natural arrangement of the gene^ 

This involved a stupendous amount of labouf ; by a 

careful thorough examination of all the typ^ 

then known, reliable characti^ h$4 

and by means of the M 
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characters the genera had to be grouped into families and iSiiakca ia carried out in so jjrocise a manner that one 
within Brongniart’s orders. Although many isolated con- genua only, Amphidfema, is wrongly placed. (2) The 
tributious weits made by various workers, this task could true Ilcptiles liave now Iwen entirely divested of all 
bo successfully undertaken and completed in the Paris heterogeneous elements by relegating positively Coxilia to 
Museum only, in which, besides Seba's and Lao^pi^dc/a the Batrachiixns, a view for which Oppel had been fully 
collections, many other herpetological treasures from other prepartMl by Diinu'ril, who pointed out in 1807 that ‘Mes 
museums had l.»een de[)osited b}' the victorious generals of c<jcilies se rapproc.luirtf. eonsiderablenicnt des batraciens 
the empire, and to which through (hivier’s reputation aux(|uelrt dies .soniblent Her I’onlro entier dos 8er[)ens.”^ 
objects from every part of the world were attracted in a (3) An attempt is ina<lo at arranging the genera into 
more i)caceful and voluntary manner. The men who families, some of wliicli art^ still retained at the present 
Diiincril, dcvotcd tliciiisclvcs to this task xvt re A. M. (.1 Demkrij^ day. 

Opju‘ 1 , Ofpkl, and Cuvier himself. It is the duty of the bio- (n thus giving a well merited promineneo to CppePs 
clivior. than the historiaii to ascertain what share labours, we are far from wishing to detract from the 

of the merit in )>iiilrling up tlie new system sliouid be inlluoiice e\ereisc<i by the master s^nrit of this period, 
allotted to each of tliese tlircc. Oppel was a German Cuvier. Without his giiidanee Opiiel j»rol)al»ly never 
who, during his visit to Paris (1807-8), attended the would have, fouml a place among the promoter.^ of 
lectures of Duim'-rii and (hivier, and at the .same tim(3 horp(do logical science. Put Cuviia’.s [)rinei[»al researches 
studied tlie materials to which access was given to him by on Iteptiles were incidental or ftniiicd [»ait of some more 
the latter in the most li>)eral manner. DumeriP main- general plan ; Oppel concentrated his on this class only, 
tains that 0[>per.s ideas and information were entirely 'I'lie Jatbir ac(juii 4 ;d a more correct view as regards the 
derived from his lectures, and that Oppel himself avows higher <livisions, wliilo Cuvier was enabled by a more 
this to be the case. 31ie passage,- luiwevor, to which lie detailed stmly of the genera to define certain families 
refers is somewhat and)iguous ; and it ia certain that tlicu'o more precisely and arrange them in a more natural manner, 
is the greatest possi]>lo difference between the arrange* ! and to add not a few to the generic forms. (Javier lulopts 
ment ])ublishod by' Dunicril in (Zonfoffie Analptitjne^ • the four orders of l{(?ptiles proposed by Prongniart as 
Paris, 8vo) and tluit t»roposed by <)pjiel in his Orchitm : equivalent elements of the class, and restores the PHnd- 
f/m, JAtmtIuUy iiUAi (Munich, 181 1, ; worms and allied Lizards, and, wliat is worse, also the 

4to). '1 here is no doubt that Oppel luofi ted largely by ' Cax'.ilias, to the Ophidians, The (Jliama leoTis and Geckos 

the teaching of Dumeril ; but, on the otlier hand, there ; are placed in separate groups, and the mode of dividing 
is sullicicnt internal evidence in tlic works of both authors, ! the hitter has been retained to the [»n.’sent day. Alsr) a 
not only that (Jppel worked independently^, but also that I natural division of the Snakes, although the foreign elc- 
Dumoril and Cuvier owed much to their younger follow- i riicnts mentioned are admitted into the order, is sufficiently 
laboun'r, as Cuvier hirn.self indeed acknowledges more than : indiciatcd by liis arrangement of the “vrais ser[>ens j>roprc- 
onec. ^ I ment dits’^ as (1) non-venomous Snakes, (2) venomous 

(Appels classification may be shortly indicated thus : — : Snakes with several maxillary teeth, and (3) venomous 
Okueu 1. TKSTUDINA'J'A oa ClTlSlLONlENS. ; Snakes with isolated poisou-faiigs. Without entering into 

Fiini. 1. CiiKLOMi (g«5ii. MiKhiH, Carbura), i those long descri)»tion.s of the hi)ecies which continue to be 

Finn. 2. Amviob ‘gon. Trionyx, Clidya, Tcdiulo^ /*huy.s), | the bauc of -liiodern zoology, he distinguishes the s[)ecies 

Okukii 2. 8QUAiMATA. j of lh;{)tiles with a ]>reeision not attained iti any' previous 


Sect. A. Sac an. 

Fjui!. 1. Cuueomi.iNr (gcii. (JruroiNlas, aavUdh, Alligalor). 

F.'iiii. 2. Geokoiuks (geii. (tt-efcot Sicllxo^ jiynuhi). 

Fain. 3 . Iouanoidks (gnu. (/fimte/co, JJravt}^ /f/uantt^ /fadfiscfi.s 
l4ophyrns^ Jljiolis). 


! work, critically examining the literature and adding the 
j principal references. 

: (hivior’s re.searches into the osteology of Reptiles had 

' . not only the object of forjiiing the !>asis for their arrangc- 


Fniii. 4. liACCKTlNf (gen. Tupiiuimbis, Draarnaj LnA^rrla., TaeJnj 
dromxLis). 

Fani. 5. Scincom)i:.s (gi?n. Scim'.u.% Seps^ tfrhrAtopimk^ Aiupiis]. 
Fain. G. CnALCiuici (gen. Chalcidna, IHinamiSy fiipc.% ()phi- 
saurm). 

Sect H. Oriiiiiii. 

Fain. 1. ANUUiFoltMiiS (g«ii. TortrLct Amphishwmtj Typklopf), 
Fain. 2. OoNsriiicroiiKs (gen. jkryjc), 

F.'iui. 3. IIydri (gen. FltituruSj Ilydruphis), 

Film. 4, P8iaJL>o-virKR.ic (gen, AcnfchAxrduK, Erpdon), 

Fain. .5. OUOTALINI (gon, CroUthia^ Triymwccpluilas). 

Fain. 6. ViPKkiNi (gon. l^ipcra^ Psmdohm), 

Fam. 7. CoLUBiUNT (gen. Culuh&r, Buiiganis). 

OttDKR3. NUDA oil HATRACir. 


: n\cnt, but also of discovering the means of unilerstanding 
; the fo.s.sil remains wliich noxv claimed ilio attention of 
; French, Knglish, and German natural ist.s. Extinct Chelo- 
J nian and Crocodilian remains, Pitrodafft/lu^, Mosasaurmy 
• /guanoflon, Ic/d/tyonaurus, TdeimauniSy became the subjects 
I of Cuvier’s <ila.s.sical trc^itiscs which form the contents of 
the 5th volume (|>art 2) of his Itccherr/iea Rvr ks Osstmtm 
JkmileHy oh Von I'HaUii ka raraclcrea des plusimrs animoux 
dont ks revolutions du globe out detrnit ks esperes (new 
ed., Paris, 1824, 4 to). 

All the succeeding herpetologists adopted either Opiid’a Blaiu- 
or Cuvier’s view as to the number of orders of Reptiles, ^Hl®* 


In this classification w'e notice throe points, which 
indicate a decided progress towards a natui*al system. (1) 
The four orders proposed by Prongniart are no more 
considered cosubordinate in the class, but the SauriaiLs 
and Ophidians are associated as sections of the same 
order, a view- held by Aristotle but abandoned by all 
following naturalists. The distinction betwxen Lizards 

' JSrpit. , i. p. 269. 

* **WUre t)S niebt die Ermuntenuig . . . diesor Preunde gewescu, 
80, "wUnle ich Uberzougt von den Mlingeln, denen eine solchc Arbeit 
bol dler m^Uohen Vofsiolit doch, unterworfen ist^ os iiie gewagt 
. lantbliang bekunt sa nuuihcn, obwohl selbs Herr 
in Minen Lootlbnon vom 1809 idioh vorgetragen, und 
^ (prOfsee^ p. vtii). A 


or as to the position Patrachian.s ought to take in their 
relation to Reptiles proper, with the single exception of 
1 ). i>E PL.AfNViLLE. Tie divided the oviparous subtype” 
of Vertebrates into four classc.s, Pird.4, Reptiles, Amphi- 
bians, and Fishe.s,* a modification of the .system which is 
all the more significant a.s ho designates tlie Reptiles 
tSg'ucrminifvtrs OniUhoidcSy ccailk'uXy^ and the Amphibians 
Nudipelliferesy IcfUhyoides nw».” In these terms we 
perceive clear indications of the relations wliich exist to the 
class of Birds on the one hand, and to that of Fishes on 
the other ; they are signs which cast their shadow before 
them, but, unfortunately, Blainville himself did not follow 

’ AtijHOireB de ZodagU H d'AiwUmie Comparkt Pario, 1807, 8vo, 
p. 46.- ^ 

* July 181^^ 
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up tliQ ideas thus expressed, and abandoned even the tornis 
in a later edition of his systematic tables. 

The direct or indirect inliiienco of the work of French 
anatomists manifested itself in the systems of tlic other 
herpetologists of this period. The Crocodiles, especially, 
which liitiierto (stnuigc to say;, even in CiivieFs classifica- 
tioii) had Im (‘ii placed as one of tlie families of Saurians, 
Mentm. now commeiiLO to bo sciparaied from them. Merkem 
(Versiir/i i'i’tts der Am phlbit'n^ Marburg, 

8vo) distingnislies Iwt) classes of “Amphibians,” Phi 
iidota and Jkifutr/da, 

TIio Vhulidoia i'm* K<‘}>tih‘s) jin'. <livitloil into tlirt'O ordr-rs, dis- 
tiiiguisliud ehiefly liy ostnologieul and aplaiichuologiculchanicters: • 
J. Tk^titoinvIta : 

*J. Ijuiot'ATA (-d/roeodika) ; 

SgcAMATA Sfjunnuifti^ cxiludiiig Crocodilos). 

Mern-m’s HulKlivisioii ol‘ thn into (1) ilradiciUia 

(-' liijibud Liia'rtiliu)t (‘2) lUinniht ( ^liiiiklcss htiy.rliHa)^ (li) 
Serpmlia { - Snakes and An^ihi'ihima), (1) Jneedmtur { - Chi ruUn)^ 
and (n) Prcdcutia ( ■ 'Ciianiadcons) wus based oliicitly on the 
niodilieations of the limlis, arnl not Hdopted by liis suecosstirs. The 
greater part of his work is oeeiipied witli a syfiojjsis of all tlic 
species of Reptiles known, (^:\rh l)eing it^hoi tly t liaiaeterized by a 
diagniisis ; but, as only a snisll proportion (jihoiit one liundrcd and 
severity) were known to him frtnn antop.sy, this synopsiii luis all 
the faults of a eoiiipilatioii. 

Latroillo. Latrkillk, wJio commenced the study of lieptilea as 
early as J801, liad ke[»t with the progress of .science 
when ho publish(?d, in ISijr), liis Families Xalvrdles du 
Jier/nr Aniiucd (Paris, 8vo). He separated the 

Jlatrachians as a dass from tiio Ue[itil('.s, and the lattcu* lie 
divides into two sessions only, Citfaphracta and F^pmmuaa , — 
in the former Crocodiles being associated with llie Che- 
loaians. lie lenses tliis view on the development of a 
cara|>ace in boMi, on Ibe strncturo of the feet, on the fixed 
quadrate bone, on the single organ of copulation. None 
of the succeeding bor]^etologi.sts adopted a comldnation 
Gray. founded on such im|)ortant characters except J. K. (Iray^, 
who, however, destroyi.-d Ijatreille’s idea of Cataphracla by 
adding the Anq»liisb:enians^ as a third order. 

Cuvier's account of the genera and species of lleptiles in 
the Rhfne Aniitud was loo succinct^ an<l Alerrcm's bore too 
mncli the character of a eompilatory list, to furnish cllicient 
aid in the arrangement of tlic mass of new materials w’hich 
began to accmmilate from all parts of the 'world in 
Kuropean museums. Among otlier.s, S})ix had brought 
from his travels' in IJrazil a rich spoil to the Munich 
Wagler. Museum, and the Bavarian Academy charged J on. Waoler, 
who was engaged in working out these materials, to pre- 
pare a general .system of Jleptiles and Hatraehians. IIi.s 
work,- the result (d ton years' labour, is a simple but 
lasting nionrmcnt to a young naturalist,*^ who, endowed 
with an ardent imagination, only too frequently misin- 
terpreted the evideiKH: of facts, or forced it into the 
service of yireconceived ideas, ( kivier had drawn attention 
to certain reseniblancis in .some parts of tlic osseoiLs 
structure of Idiihpusaurm and J^terodadylm to Dolphins, 
Birds, Crocodiles, tie. AVagler, seizing iifxm such ana- 
logical resemblances, separated tiio.se e.vtinct Saurians from 
the class of lleptiles, and formed of them and the 
Monotreincs a di.stinct class of Vertebrates, intermediate 
between Mammals and Birds, which he called Gnjphi, 
When we consider that the discovery of the mode of pro- 
pagatimi of the Monotremes is probably reserved for tlie 
present deeonnium, and that the prcqiagation of those 
extinct lleptiles may remain an unsolved mystery, we must 

* CaUf.hgm of the ToHoi^t'St CroeodilcM^ and A mphUbfcnunis in the 

A CoU<xiiofi of Ifui Briitah Muaenmy I^uuloii, 1814, lUiuo, p. 2. 

> . . * FatUrliches By atm der Amphibien niii vorangehender Classifica- 

tion der Sdugethiere und V6gd,---cm Jkiirag zur verglHcheiidm 
Zoologies Munich, 1830, 8vo. 

• WaglcT wan occidontally killed thro® yearn after the publlcatlok 
of Wa Syateni. 
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admit that Waglcr has made free use of his imagination 
by defining his class of Oryphi as ‘‘ vertebrates witli lungs 
lying free in tlic pectoral cavity; oviparous; development 
of the eml)ryo (within or) without the parent ; the young 
fed (or suckled 1) by the |»arents. ” By the last character 
tlii.s Wagleriaii clas.s is distinguished from the lleptiles; 

Reptiles (in which Waglcr includes Batracliian.s) are 
divi(h;d into eight orders : — 7\sfiuUn(\% CrorodUi^ LarerUe^ 
Serpentesj Anyues^ CJ^cUia'y Ramv^ and Jehthyadi, He has 
great merit in having employed, for the subdivision of the 
families of Lizards, the structure of the tongue and tlie 
mode of insertion of the teeth in the jaws. On the other 
hand, however well tliii gv iiera of Snake.s are deliiied by 
him and their number has been increa.sed to ninety-.six - 
Waglcr lia.s entirely failed in arranging them in natural 
familie.s, venomous and uon-vemomoua types l>eing mixed 
ill the majority of hi.s groups. 

L. Fitzi.N(;;er was Wagler’s contemporary; his first I’^itziuRcr. 
Avork'^ preceded Wagler'.s system by four years. As lie 
says in the jircfaee, his object was to arrange the Riqitilcs 
in “ a natural system, a system in which the objects arc 
arranged in aeeordaiice with their greati'st similarity, Avith 
their natural aflinities. Such a .system is a faithful image 
of the gradual progress of nature, expressed in Avords.” 
riifortuiiately, in order to attain this object, Fitzinger paid 
regard to the most siiperlicial iioinls of resemblance ; and 
in the tabula affniitalum ytnrnna Avliich lie con.slructed to 
demonstrate “ tlie progress of nature” lie has been niiicli 
more succe.ssful in phuung closely allied generic forms in 
contiguity than in tracing the relatiunsliips of the higher 
groups. That table is prei>arod in tlie form of a ge.nealogical 
tree, but Fitzinger wished to expres.s there! ly merely the 
amount of morjihological resemblance, and there is no 
evidence whatever in the text that ho had a clear idea of 
genetic alHnity. The Batrai^hians are placed at the bottom 
of the acheme, loading through Jlyla to the C.?ecko.s (clearly 
on account of the digital dilataUon.s) and through CaeUia 
to Amphisbivna, At tlie lop Draco leads tlirough Piero- 
dacfylus to the Bats {P(tropus)^ Idtihyomurua to tlic 
Cetaceans {Ddphinm), Finys to the Mf)notreine.s, Tedudo 
to J/a/u'.v, and the Marine Turtle.s to the Divers and 
Penguiii.s. 

Ill Fitzingur’s systr/m the higlntr groups .iru, in Mcntioul willi 
those proposed hy Merreiu, while greater originality is shown in 
the subdivision of the orders. He did'eied also Avidely from Waglcr 
in hia views us to the rehitious of the extiind. foriii.s. The order 
of Loricaht eou.sista of two families, the Idithyosauroidea and 
Crtwodiluidut, the forinor (Comprising Jyutmodi/n, Vledosaunis^ 
SfiurocephaluSj und Ichthyosaurus, lii the order Sguamatti Laeei - 
tiliuiis and Ophidians are ronihiiied and divided into tw'enty-two 
families, almost all based on the eonsy)icuous external 

eh.'iracters : the lirst two, viz., the Geckos and ClKinia?lcon.s, are 
iialurul enough, hut in the three followM-^Tgiiaiioids and Againuids 
are sadly mixed, I’terodactyles and Draco foiiiiing one family ; 
MryalosauruSf Mosasaurus^ VaraniLSy TfjnSy Ac., ure associated in 
another iiuined Amcimuh'a ; the Amphisbmiidsa are corri'ctly 
defined ; the Colubruidra are a hctcu’ogenoiis lussemblngo of tJiirty 
genera ; but Avitli his family of Buiigiiroidm Fitzinger luakes an 
attoiiipt to separate at least a )»art of the vejiomou.s Colubriuo 
Snakes from the Viperines, which again aro ditferentiated from 
tlio last family, that of Crolaloidca. 

I'hcro is sufficient evidence in this early publication 
that Fitzinger had at that time a good eye for seizing upon 
those characters by 'which the creation of small groups, 
such os genera, is regulated, and if this little work had 
been hi.s only performance in the field of herpetology his 
name w^ould have boon honourably mentioned among his 
follow-workers. But the promise of his early labours was 
not justified by his later w’ork, and if wo take notice of 
the latter here it is only because his name han be(X)me 
attached to many a Reptile through the pe^antio rules of 

* Cla$dficai%<A%d^ ^ 

Vienna^ ■■ ; 
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zoological nomenclatdre. The labours of Wicgmann, Muller, 
Dutn(?ril, and Bibron exercised no influeuco on him, and 
jvlien he commenced to publish a new system of Reptiles 
in 1843,' of which fortunately one fasciculus only appeared, 
lio exhibited a classification in which mor|»hologieal facts 
are entirely superseded by fanciful idetis of the vaguest 
kind of physiosophy, each class of vertebrates being divided 
into five “sense” series, and each scries into three orders, 
one comprising forms of suj)crior, the second of medium, 
and the third of inferior development. In tlie generic 
arrang(!incnt of the species, to which I’^itzinger devoted 
himself especially in this work, lie equally failed to 
advance science. From a snperUcial study of such species 
as were accessible to him, but chiefly fjomthe descriptioirs 
of other ludhors, lie selected any characters for the 
cstai)lishment (d‘ genera, and, abandoning entirely the value 
of a genns as a systematic category, lie inlrotliiccd a 
number of names, under (he cloak of which ho hid the 
superficiality of his work; many were adoptoil by his sue 
cessors, wlio, liowever, had to substantiate their validity 
by a deejier study of the taxonomic' characters. 

Wo have now arrived at a ])eri()d distinguished by the 
apiiearance of a work which, by the ability of its authors, 
by the comprehensiveness of its scrape, by the treatnumt 
of the giaieral subject as well as of tlie details, supcrscdtHl 
all its juedi^cessors, which formed the basis for the laUuirs 
of many succciMling years, and which will always remain 
one of the classical momi merits of descrijitivo zoology,^ 
the bh'pHnioffh Hcnertth on //)sfoin‘ Nitturelle ffrs 

DiinuVil Uipfihii of A, M. l)nMi':iUL and (b HnuuiN (i*aris, 8vo). 
‘Uul The first volume appeaivd in 1831, and the ninth and last 
Uibion. i naturalist- of that time could have been better 

(jualifled for the tnaucndoiis undertaking tlinn C. Diirneril, 
who almost from the first year of Jialf a century’s cori- 
noxion with the tlien largest collection of ReplUia luid 
chiefly <lovoted liirnself to their study. 'Ihe task would 
have been too great for tho energy of a single man ; it was, 
therefore, fortunate for Dmucril that he IVmnd a most 
devoted fellow labourer in one of his assistants, (>. ffibroii, 
whose abilities equalled those of the inaster, but wlio, 
to the great loss of science, died (in 1848) before the 
completion of the work. Dimieril had the full benefit of 
Bibron ’s knowledge for the volumes containing the Snakes, 
])ut the last volume, which treats of the Tailed Batrachians, 
had to be prepared by Duineril alone, 

Tho work is the first which gives a coinprebeiisive 
scientific account of Rejitilas gencmlly, their structure, 
physiology, and literature. Nearly the wliole of the first 
volume is devoted to these chapters. And again each of 
tho four orders admitted by the authors is introduced by 
a similar general account. In the body of the work 121 
Oheloniaiis, 468 Saurians, 58G Ophidians, and 218 Batra- 
chians are described in detail and with the greatest pre- 
cision. On the principles of arrangement of the various 
orders we shall have to speak subsequently, and we men- 
tion here only that, singularly enough, the authors revert 
to Brongniart^s arrangement, in which the Batrachians 
are co-ordinate with the other throe orders of Reptiles.* 
This must a[>pear all the more strange as Von Baer^ in 
1828, and J. Miiller^ in 1831, hod urged, besides other 
essential differences, tho important fact that no Batracliian 


embryo po.sscsses either an amnion or an allantois, like a 
Reptile. 

4. Pn'lod of ihft Separation of Reptiles and iMrarhians 
as Distinct Classes or Snhrlasscs. — In the chronological order 
which w’o have adopted for these historical notes, we liad 
to refer in their pro|>cr places to two herpetologists, 
Blaiiiville and lintreille, who advocated a (Iceper than 
merely ordinal sei»aralion of Reptiles from liatrachinus, 
and who w'ere follow ixl by F. S. Leuckart. But (his 

view oidy now bi gmi to find more general accciitiince. J. -b Mlillcf 
I MCiiUKU and St.wmus wore guided in their classification . 
entirely by anatmnieal cbaiuders, and conscijnenlly recog- 
nized the wide ga[> wliicli separates the Ihitraeliians from 
(lie Reptiles; yet tliey considered them merely ns sub- 
(‘lasse.s of tlie elnsf^ Ainphthitt. Tlie f(»riuer directed his 
attention i»avliciilarly to tho.se banis wdiich. seemed to 
occup 3 " an intermediate po.sitiim Ixlween J.aci'itiliaris and 
Opliidian.s, niid definitely ndegated j70////.s-, J*srtidopus^ 

Jeontias to the former, and 'l\f/pld^t/fs, RhinuphU^ Tioinx^ 
but also the Ampliisbienoids to tlio latter. Stainiius 
inteiqireted tlie eharacteristics of the Amphisbieucad.s dif- 
fereidl}', as will be seen from the following abstract of bis 
classificalioii : 

Srm iA.ssis : AMPHIBIA MONOPNOA (Li ii< kart). 

Si:eT. 1. STfil'l^TfhSTV IJf'.t (St.iini. ). qiiuidialr Ixnni nrti- 
cnlalfil to tlu* sk«dl ; f urgans jmirc'l, ['Jai j-il out- 

siilc tlic nivity. 

Oiiiu) I. onilDIA. 

Siilxndo 1. Ki ky.stomata or M AeioisnofATA. (Miill,). 

Tilt! ftiv Ino.sely ronm-i-Kd to admit of 

gnat 0x1 i n.'^ion of tlic wid** Jiiouih. 

Sulmvdo 2. A.s’eio.vroMA’l A or J\llei:o.sroM \t\ (Mull.). 

Moulli Ti.nrovv, not oxlfiisilc ; (piadnito bone 
aft.icliod to the .skull uml not (•.) a lua.stoid. 

Oiu>o2. SAi:in.\. 

8uhord«» 1. AMrinsn.^-:\«»im':A. 

Subuido ‘2. Ki(»N'.)eaAMA iStaiin.) l.izanl.s. 

»Subordo 3. roNiDKA. 

Skct. 2. xt/0A /d/0»S'Py7./CM (Staiiu.). (Quadrate bone sutu mil y 
iiiiitiMl with fbe skull ; e.opulatorv organ sinijdc, placed 
within the. eloa**a. 

Oiinol. ( UKbOM.A. 

Okim>2. CRiK’ODIUA. 

Thi.s classification received the addition of a fiftli Rep- 
tilian order wliicli with many Laei'rtilian characters com- 
bined impv>rlant Crocodilian alii nit ies, and in certain 
other rcsp(?(;t8 diifered from both, Aiz., the Now Zealand 
Uatteria, which by it.s first descrihers liad l>cen [dai^ed to 
the Agamoid Lizard.s. CCm wln> pointed out tho 

characteristics of this Rtqdile, cou.sidercd it to be coordi- 
nate with tho other four orders of Reptiles, and charac- 
terizes it tlius ' 

RkyyieloKepheilia.- Quadrate bone sulurally and immov- 
ably united with the skull and ]»tcrygoid ; columella 
present. Rami of the maridilde united a.s in Lacertilians. 
Temporal region w’ith two liorizontal bars. Verlcl>r;e 
aniphicudian. Cojjulatory organs none. 

5. Period of the Rtcoynition of a Class of Reptilia as 
part of the Sauropsida. — Although sf) far the (liscovery of 
every new morphological and dcvclojancntal fact liad pre- 
pared naturalists for a class separation of Reptiles and 
Batrachians, it was left to T. H. Huxley to demonstrato, 
not merely that tlio weight of fact^s demanded such a class 
separation, but that tlio Reptiles hold the same relation to 
Birds as the Batrachians to Fishoa. Iii his Hunterian 


^ Sysitma Reptilinm, ViBniia, 1843, 8vo. 

* lie author of the article Amphibia in* the present work (vol. i. 
p, 750)Htate8 that GUnther, like Duni^ril aiul Bibron, in his Vatalogve, 
in «ub$tauco, atlopta Brongniart's “ urrangenicut. There is no founds- 
iion whatever for this stuUmeni, the relation of the Bat-rochians to the 


Lectures (1863) ho divided the vertebrate.s into Mammals, 
iSauroids, and Ichthyoids, subsequently substituting for the 
last two the terms Savmpsida and Te.hthyoj>siday Tho 
^ Siobold and Stftiiniu.% Jfandbuch der ZooU/tnie -Zootouiie det' 


dasB of Bepilles pot being even alluded to in that work. In a later 
diviidMi or the by G (Phil Trans., 1867) the 

Bitthdiiana 


Amfffdldenf 2d ed. Berlin, 1856, 8vo, 

• "Contribution to tho Anatomy of liuttena (Ithynchowphalus, 
Owen)/* in PhiL Trans., 1867, i>art it 
f An Introduction h the Classiflcaiion qf Animals, London, 1869, 
8vo^ pp, 104^. 
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Sauropsida contain the two classes of Birds and Reptiles, 
the Ichthyopsida those of Batrachiana and Fishes. The 
position thus assigned to Reptiles in the sysiom is now 
adopted by the majority of ziK)logists. 

U. OwKN, while fully ai)i)reciating the value of the 
ostoological characters on which Huxley based his division, 
yet atlmittod into his consideration those taken from the 
organs of circulation and respiration, and reverted to 
Latreille’s division of warm- and cold-blooded (haimato- 
thormal and liauiiatocryal) vertebrates, thus approximat- 
ing the Batrachians to Reptiles, and separating them from 
Birds. Mo says’ - 

“ Altlioiigh tlio Avea nn<l Manimnlia jigroc ms liot-Moodod 
veik?brat<‘.s in tln*ir ocrfl^iul dovrlopiiKMit and in Lhti moro 

complex heart niid lungs, Uirds, by genetic and dovcdopnicJital 
cbanicters .os Wi.rll as by the goiifial plan of their organization, am 
more intiinatidy and nuturally allied to the. Dvi^wirous 8aui‘iaiis than 
to the Viviparous Mainiiiala. In their generation and development 
modern Bati-ochions ditfer from other told-bloodcd air-breatbers, 
and a^oo witli Fislitia. Present knowledge of extinct forma moro 
clearly exposes the artificial imtiiro of tlie priniitiy groujis of tho 
oviijarouM vertebrates. An imi>oitant link, the PhrfKtaurkt^ or 
Flying Reptiles, with wings nno air-sacs, more closely conneeting 
Birds with the actual reninant of the Reptiliiiii class, lias paevsed 
away. Other extinct orders {(tunoctphalfi and Labyt'i7Uholiontia) 
have demoiKstniUMl tho artilieial nature of the distinction between 
Fishes and Rejitilfs, and the elo.se tran.siLioii.s Mint con nect together 
uJl tho cold blooded Vortebrale.s. 

The Reptiles (or Munopnoft, Lcu(;k.), then, form the high 
estof tho five sub cl:isse.s into Avhich, after several previous 
classiftcations, Owen- finally divides llie llamatucryn. The 
sub (riass is composed of the following nine orders: — 

a. Icii I H YorrKiiyciA (<txtinet) Ii-hUnjonaKnia. 

h. •SAUiiopir.u veil A (ijxtinct)- Plinsauras^ Notlw- 
St i n r Usff ri trm i ns, 

c. AxoMonoNTiA (extinct) — Du’i/nofforiy UhijndiOHaitruSy Onden^ 
odoit: 

il. Cm;T/iNiA. 

c. LACKiirrMA (with the cxtine.t Afosasanrus). 

/. Opjiiiua. 

ff, CiioeoDiMA (with the extinct Tnh'osnt^-m and Sfrej^ospon^ 
ilylnsp 

h. I)iNOSAi.TjiiA.(exliind) • ftjnanndoVy i^tudidnsnurnsy mid ^Ifcf/n/o- 

sauftis. 

i. l*l'KKOM.vi.J u I X (cx tinct) -- - JHinorjihodony JChant/jhorhtnich^ 

and Pki'ndadyius, 

As this ordinal arrangeiueiit deals in a uniform rnea,suro 
with extinct a.s well as living Reptiles, it is moro cornplcto 
than, and marks- as great a progress in the history of 
herpetology as, any of the classifications recorded hitherto. 

The study of fossil Reptiles had been continued after 
Cuvier by many workers, as Goldfuss, E. Geolfroy St 
Hilaire, Harlan, Mantcll, G. l\ Jiiger, Phillips, Leidy, 
Falconer, Cautley, Alton, Broun, Kaup, Quenstedt, and 
csi)ocially 11. von Meyer, who devoted the whole of his 
extra-official time to drawing wdth liis own hand numerous 
treasures preserved in Continental collections. But none 
contributed mure bi tho knowledge of fossil Reptiles than 
Owen himself. Indefatigable in eolleeting materials, and 
able to bring to liear upon the subject an urisurpa.ssed 
knowledge ranging over tho whole field of comparative 
anatomy, ho was unrivalled in eluciduting the affinities of 
fossil remains as well as in the production of graphic 
descriptions. Ho showed that the number of living Rep- 
tilian tyjies boar.s but a small projmrtion to that of extinct 
forms, and, therefore, that a systematic arrangement of the 
entire class must be chiefly based upon denial and osteo- 
logical eharacUirs. 

In this ho was followed by Hcjxlev and CorK who, 
however, have restricted still more the selection of classi- 
ficatory characters liy relying for the purposes of arrange- 
ment on a few parte of the skeleton only. This is a 
matter of necessity in dealing with iossil remains, but a 

* AnnUomy ^f Vtrtd>rat€f, London, 1866, 8vo, vol. i. p. 6. 

* Op. ctt., p. 16. 
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tendency has thereby been fostered in our times of apply- 
ing tho satno principles in tho subdivision of living 
Reptiles to the greater or less exclusion of the considera- 
tion of other parts of their organization. 

Huxley and Coiie attempted a further grouping of the 
orders which in Owen’s system were merely serially 
enumerated as cosubordinate groups. Huxley used for Unxky. 
tins purpose almost exclusively tho position and character 
of the rib-articulations to the verteliral centre, the tirdcrs 
thciiiselves being the same as in Owen’s system : — 

A. rhFA'JiOSruNDYLTA. Dorsal vertebne devoid of transvoiw; 

prueuHsc.s and not movable upon oiio anotlier, nor arc tho ribs 
movable upon tlie vertebra*. A pln.stron. Order 1, CilFj.oxrA. 

B. ’I’be tlonsal vertebiiu (wliieli liavo cither eoinpletc or rudiiiicnt- 

aiy transverse pio(‘c.sHeN) uic movable upon one anotlier, and 
tbc ribs u[)ou tbein. No jdastroii. 
a. Tbc dorsal vertebne liavo transvcT.so processes wJiieli ore 
either entire or very imperfeetly divided into terminal 
laeeta {Jiurm'OSPOiXDVUA), 

a. Tran.sverse proec.s.scs long ; limbs well developed, pud- 
dles; sternum and sternal ribs absent or rudiment- , 
ary. Order 2, Pi.i:siosAUiaA ( Sonnyi>tn'2tffiff.j 0 \y.)> 
p. 'rraiisverae. j^roeesses aliort. 

rni. A pectoral nndi and iirinaiy Madder. ( )rder 11, 

Lac Kim ma. 

hh. No ].)oirtoral arch and no uiinai y bladder. Order 
4, OniiiuA. 

h. Tbo dorsal vertebnu have double tubereles in pliicc of trans- 
verse processes {PProspondylia). Limbs ]»addlc-sbaped. 

Order 5, Icn rii vosav aiA Trdithjfoptrnjyia, 0\v.). 

c. The anterior dorsal vertebrjK have elongated and dividml 
tmnsversf^ processes, llie liibeivnUir Vicing longer than tin* 
ea] )i tu Inr d i V i.si on ( See no. si ’0.\n vi. f.i ). 
a. Only two vei tcbric in tbc Faermn. Order 6, Clioro- 
IHLIA. 

p. More tlmn two vertebrie in tbc .sacrum. 

no. iMiiiius without a prolonged ulnar digit, 

aa. llind-Iimb Saurian. Order 7, J)i(.'V.nojh.)X- 
ri A ( A mm odontia^ ( ) w. ). 
pp. Hind limb Ornithic. Order 8, Oi^siruo* 

' SCICMDA ( ' y>/7/o.sY/Mnrt., Ow.). 
hh. Manus with an extremely long ulnar digit. Order 
9, PiJUiosAirufA. 

Finally, Copc,^ by combining the modilicatioiis of tho Copo. 
ijuadrate and supporting bones with the characters used 
by Huxley further developed Owen’s elassificatien, separat 
iiig the Pythynmiioepha and RhytuhcHcpfuilia as distinct 
orders from the Lacertilia. Whenever practicable he was 
guided in his nomenclature by priority. Tho ftvUowiug is 
an abstract of liis classification : — 

T. Extremities Inyond jiroximal segment not ditFcrentifttod 
to form. 

Order 1. Iciituyociekyoia (Ow.). 
ll. Extremities differentiated. 

A. Streptostyuca (Stann.). 

Order 2, Lacertilia. 

Order 3. Python oMonrji A (Cope). 

Order 4. Oi'HIDIA. 

B. SyNAPfOSAURiA (Cope). 

Order G. Rhyncjiocephalia (Gthr.). 

Order 6. Tkstudinata. 

Order 7. S At; roi*te ryoi a ( 0 w. ). 

( ■. Arcj/osaur/a (Cope). 

Orders. ANOMonoN’riA (Ow.). 

Older 9. BiNOSAuniA (Ow.). 

Older 10. Ckocodilia (Ow.). 

^ Order 11. Ornithosaueia (Fitz.). 

Tho most recent general work on Reptiles is from the IlofT- 
peii of Dr C. K. Hoffmann, and apjiears since the year w&nn. 
1879 in Brown’s Kltusen und Ordnungen de& TkierreichB. 

The author treats with predilection the parts which relate 
to the anatomy of Reptiles, and which will prove to be of 
the greatest help to tho student ; each chapter is pror- 
ceded by a list of the most important publicatioifs. Tlie 
systematic part is composed with less critical disceniment^ 
and its usefulness for scientific : piitposea scar ce^^ ^ 

* r>w. 44m«r. 

Cambridge, 1871, 8vo, p^...^6 - - A- \ v '-.. 
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oommensurato with the amount of labour bestowed on its 
compilation. 

6. Special Systematic Works, 

After having followed the general history of her[>etology 
to the present period, we have to mention the works by 
which onr knowledge of certain orders or of the various 
Reptilian faunru has been specially advanced. 

CrModilia ami LacertUia . — We have already shown that 
the animals of these two orders were by the earlier authors 
thrown together in one group, of which a natural subdivi- 
sion into families was atteni[)tcd l:>y Oppcl and Cuvier, 
that Merrem (18i!0) was the iiist to recognize in the Cro- 
codiles a separate group ha* which hti ijrojXKsed the name of 
Lorirata, Ix'ing followed therein by Rlainville, who named 
the grou[> Jhiiyilo-sanrir.tis^ and that hati’eille actually recog^ 
nized their allinities to the C^helonians, uniting them under 
the name of Cataphracta. lii Wagler’s and Fitzingcr*s 
systems a distinct advance is manifested by the cmploy- 
iTicnt of the tongue and also of the dentition as important 
characters. These, combined with the scutellation, the form 
of the toes, and the entire habitus, wore fds(^ the characters 
on Avhich the suhsequent classilications by Wiogrnann, 
Dumeril and Ribron, Gray, and Stannius were l)ased, the 
classifications varying according to the manner in which 
those characters are subordinated to one another. Rut, 
while the German and English lu*r{x*tologists assign to the 
Amphisbicnians, (duinijelcons, and Crocorlilis a rank more 
or less aliove, and distant from, the bacertilian families, 
Dunn^Til and Ribron take a singularly retrograde step in 
dividing Lizards into eight iMpiivalcnt families, of which the 
first comprises the (hocodiles, and the secijiid the (diarmc- 
leons, tlic Amphislnenians forming [uirt of the family 
Cfuilculuhv, Gray was the last ^\llO dared to phu^c tlui 
narroW'iiioiithiid Snakes sneh as 7V//)A/oy>.s* and lihinophix 
among Lizards. 

In the two most recent classifications of the faniilic.s of 
Lizards osteological (or rather cniniologlc.al) character.s 
supersede almost entirely those previously employed. 
CoPE,^ who had led the way in this direction, still allows 
subordinal value to the dentition as well as to the form 
of the tongue, as may bo seem from the following 
schoino : — 

SulM>rilcr b Rnii’'rooi.os.sA. 

Eaiii. 1. Cha 

Suborder 2. PAOHYfJiiOssA. 

Fam. 2. ytifamida'-. 

Suborders, Nyctisacka. 

Faui. 3. (jiuronidfc. 

Subortlor 4. Pr.EURonoNTA. 

а, Iguania. 

Fam, 4, Anolidss; f), lynunidm. 

б. PildogloHaa. 

Fam. 6, Ang-uidas; 7, (lerrhonotidfc ; 8, Xenomuridm] 9, 
Hclodcnnidai. 
e. Tliecagloasa. 

Fam. 10. l^aranidac. 
d. Loptoglosaa. 

Fam. 11, Teiidm'y 12, Lacertidsc] 13, Xoimrulm\ 14, Chal- 
cididat] 15, iicincvtai; 16, Sfijtsidte. 
c, Typhlophtbalmi. 

Fam. 17, Amlytropidm\ 18, Acm\iiidm\ 19, AnUllidfR, 

Suborder 5. Ophio.sauiu. 

Fam. 20, Amphishsenidm ; 21, TmjoTiophid^c. 

Finally, whilst adopting in principle Copers classification, 
G. A. Boulenger,* partly by extending his examination on 
types not seen by Cope, partly by differently valuing the 
various craniological characters, introduced con.siderable 
modifications:— 

^ Aeadi at, Sci, Philadelphia^ 1864, pp. 224 aq.^ and 
A^, qf 1870 (1871), pp. 

S86 w* ■ 'j' 

P- 1- 
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Suborder 1. LACKRTrr.rA VRRA. 

A. Tongue smooth or with villose papillw ; clavicle dilated, 

loop-shaped proxinially; no postorbital or ixjstfronto- 

squamosiil nrdies. 

Fain. 1, Occkmiidas ; 2, Euhkpkarida^. 

B. Tongue siiiooih or with villose ]>tipillte ; clavicle not dilated 

proximally. 

FaiiJ. 3,' Uroplalidx) A, Py(jopodidtc \ 5, Agmniihti \ 6, 
J(f}utnidii5 ; 7, XntOA'atfridiC ; 8, Xomiridtri ; 9, 

Ainjuid.i: \ h), An ic/iidiC; 11, Ildo^lennotidiii \ 

12, yurnuidiv. 

C. Toiigno cuvi.n'd with iiiibrinife, spalo-like papilLo or with 

obliijiui pli'-a* ; olaviilM dilatvil uroxiiiially, l'ro<|iu?iitIy 

loop-sh.'i|i<Ml, 

Fun. 13, \ififfu;did;r.; 11, Trlidi\'\ ITi, Aoiphidxnidx \ 

!».), J.(irrrliiffr\ 17, Ci't'rhontun'iihc \ 18, Scini:idsS\ 

19, Aiuiiff /)l{nf)nid;c. 

Suborder 2. J(ri i r ro<! i/ »sv{ \. 

Fain. 2l. (yfnt -H.i ft:(>uf id:r. 

The principal works !• be consulted by the student of 
recent Crocotlilians are 11 o following : 

Cuvier, Osstmeuft fossiPs, v«.)l. v. jiait 2 (1824) ; CiCf.'HVoy St 
Hilairo, “ Descriptions di’S Croeodihs du Nil,” in Mihn. dr l'instltut 
d*]*Iipjpt-e (1813) ; DuiiiLhil and Bihron, Prpi'folujir. ijhdrntf^ Paris, 

8vo| voIh. ii., iii. (183.')- 30) ; llnxlcy, “ On tin* drnnal anaoiir of 
.Tacaro and Caiman, wntli notes on the genri ic and .^prifie characUirs 
of recent in Prnc, Jauu. Sue., Zoology, vol. iv. 

pp. 1 -h28 (1860) ; i?riiljl, Do^h Sh'U'tt dcr Krohodihucr^ drrrtyAdU 
iti ^0 Tafdti (180*2) ; Strain.h, “ Synopsis drr gegenwartig lebeiideii 
Orocodiliden,** in Mtm. Arad. Xt rdi rshurg, vol. x. (1866) ; 
llafbUo, PntcrKurhniKfi'ii vbi r da’ Katirirkdang und (fra Kia'perhan 
drr Vi'orod,il*\ Bninswirk, Ito (ISOO); t.'ray, (MtnfngHc of Shkld- 

Rrptilrs in Uui floUrdimi {»/ (hr British Mnsrum^ part ii., Eniydo- 

.samians, lihynehoerplialia, ainl Ainphisbji'iiians, London, 4to 
(187*2); Parker. On tho Atruda/r nn l IJrn fnp/nrfA (>/ tltr Shdf in 
tfai Crorodifc.s\ [joinlon, 4 to (18S3\ 

The principal special works to bo consulted by the 
student of nicent liacortiliaiis are the follow’ing 

AViegnianii, Tlriyh’toiogia iurricana, Pars /, Savrnruni sprekit 
ahiplrdcns^ Berlin, Ibl. (1834) ; Dimieiil and Bibron, Krpdalinjh’ 

(jcn^ralCf I'aris, 8vo, vols. 2-5 (1836-39); Clray, (.■ntafogne af thr. 
SperAnunn of Lizards in the (kdlMion af thr British MnacvtUf 
Jiondon, lOino (1845) ; P)riu;ke, BdfnUjc zur vrrijfrirhcndrn Ava- 
loniic and Bhysiolni/ie drs (Irfiiss- Systems drr Ahiphddtn^ Vienna, 

4to (18.52) ; Itathko, Veber dm Bun and die BntuAdrhuaj dcs 
BraMbrius der Sultrier (1854) ; Pritsch, Xar tyryfcidiendni Ana- 
1(mk dcH .4 niphibi aid irrzens^ P»i'iliii, 8vo (1869) ; Kiirbringer, I>ir 
Xnorhen und Mnskrhi drr S,il rcniifaf' n h i tfra srhlanyrnahnlidten 
Sanrirrn, Lcipsi<‘, 4to (1879) ; Braun, Das IJroyrnifnhystrui d( r 
tinhcimisdirn Jiiplilicn^ Wiir/.Iiurg, .Svo (1.S77); Parker, On thr 
Stradarc and Daylopmrnt of the Skull in thr iMcrrtit ia^ (1879); 
Boiileaig4^r, CaJaloifuc. a/' the Lizards in. thr. British MasruiUy ‘2d 
edition, Loinlon, Svo (vol. i. in progn*.‘;s, 188.5). 

Ell a short .sketch like the present it would be iini)0.s.sible 
to refer even to a small part only of the immen.so number 
of contribution.s by whhdi our km)\Ylodge of Lizards has 
been advanced within the la,st forty years, either by adding 
to that of .species jiroviou.sly imperfectly known, or by de- 
scribing new generic and specific forin.s. Rut an idea of 
this increase may bo formed by a compari.son of Gray^s 
and Roulonger’s cnbilogucs ; whilst the former enumerated 
18C specie.s out of the families Gerkonidic and Af/amaLv.^ 
Boulenger describc.s not less than 190 helongiiig to the 
same groups. 

We have already mentioned that in OppcFs on Ophi- 
system (1^11) the first step is taken towards a natural J 
cla.s.sification of Snakes. Neither ( ’. Dumeril nor Mcrrem, 
Fitzingor nor Wagler, indicated the way towards a more 
natural arrangement ; it seemed almost as if with the 
incroa.se of the niimher of distinct genera their arrange- 
ment became more and more hopele.ss. In the mcaiitimo 
the Ilijks Museum of Ixiydcn hoil enriched itself under the 
able direction of Temminck, through the efforts of traveller- 
naturalists like Reinwardt, Kuhl, Van Hasselt, Roie, and 
Siel)old from the Dutch colonies in the East and West 
Indies, with matoriab fairly rivalling those accumulated 
in Paris. They were at first studied by the brothers 
Prieitericb. ^ie and Heinrich Boie, who well characterized 
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a number of genera but failed in the attempt to arrange 
them in a natural or logical systoni. All the more remark- 
able, therefore, is the production by II. Sculkgel of an 
Enstai anr la (Leyden, 1837 ; 2 vols. 

8vo, 'with atlas in foL). In tliis classical work the whole of 
the subject is treated lliroiighout in a seiontifie inaniicr ; the 
species are deseribod with ii clear discernment of really dis- 
tinctive characters, the description being generally acc.om- 
panied witli a faitldul outline tigure of the head, and with 
a critical examination of the literature. Sclilegel, besides, 
has the merit of liaving recognized the great impoi tance of 
exactness with regard to lo<*alities, and of giving a general 
account of the geographical distribution of {Snakes. The 
principle of classification adopted by 8chlc‘gel, indeed, is 
not one whic.li will be recognized as final or even as 
legitimate at the present time, but it i.s one whicli is pre- 
feral)lc to that employed by Muller, Duimril, and Bibron, 
which led, as we sliall .sec presentJj-’, to the most artificial 
grou])ing of .species. He divided the Snakes into families 
according to their jdiysiognom}-,” that is “ l’iniju-e.s,sioii 
totalo quo fait sur nous ronsemble trim ctre quelcoiujuo, 
impression quo Ton pent .sentir, iiiais qu’il est impos.sible 
de rendre au muyen do paroles ; elle est le resultat de 
ITiavmonio de lout<;s h-s parties i.solees, dont on embrasse 
la con tir mat ion d’ur^ coiij) d'oeil, et dans leur.s rapi>orta 
rautiiels.” Schlegid had no training in, or knowledge <>f, 
anatomy; he, therefore, ignored Midler’s researclies which 
appeared a few years l.^efore liis work ; yet it i.s note- 
worthy that his cla.ssification stands in the main, and 
lifis not yet been superseded. IIo divides Snakes as 
follows ; — 

I. Noil -venomous Snakes. 

Fani. 1, ilurrowing. 

(5cii. Tortrir. 

Earn, 2. Worm-liki!. 

Ooii. Caftimxrut. 

Fani, 3. TciTCbtrial. 

Ch*ii. Cijrondhi, Xcdrulmi, lldennfon, Lycodon, Cith(ha\ 
HcrpvUtd n/t f v, /’sv roi. n) ojth Is. 

Fain. 4. Arborivd. 

tJoii. J.h /Kfropff.is, /h'lfopht^j Dijisas, 

Fain. r». Fresh wattT. 

C(!ii. T/'ojHdonotifs, Homalopsis. 

Fain. (5, I>oii.s. 

tiou. Bofi,, Vylhody AcriKhniuhis. 

II. Voiiornoii.s SiiakeM. 

Fain. 7. (.-'ohdirifuiiii. 

(I oil. ElapSf Jiirnyani9f Xnjn. 

Fain. 8. Marine 

Cell. JlytiropJns. 

Fam. !). V^moinoiis Siinkos proper. 

Ceil. Ti ifjmocrphulusy Crottdus^ I'ipera. 

Already in 1832 J. MCtxkr had proposed “a natural 
clas.sificntion of Snakes oil anatomical priiiciple.s, ’ ^ in 
which he jiaid particular attention f-o the o.steology of 
the hitherto dubious forms of Ophidians, Imt in tlio end 
based liis arrangement entirely on the structure of tlio 
jaws and on the dentition. As he did not extend his 
examiaation into other parts of the organization of the 
various genera, it may aulTicc here to state that he divided 
all Snakes into two sections, the first of which {Oj^hidia 
’niicrosioviatii) comprised the four families AmphUbxnoidea^ 
Typ/dopina^ Uropeltticea^ and l^tyrtHcinn^ and tlie .second 
(Op/ddia viacroatomaia) all the other Snakes, which he 
referred to seven fanulie.s. 

The direction thus indicated by Miillcr was followed by 
T>UM^:itiL and Biiiiion, who, however, by their much more 
detailed knowledge of Snakes, were enabled to subdivide 
the unwieldy catcgorie.s formed by Miiller ; also the 
genera which in Schlegel’s .system comi>riscd Snakes with 
very different dentition had to be subdividixl, and were 
defined with greater pi-ecision than hod been done by any 

^ Ttedetuanu’ii Zaitschr, / PhyaiologiSf vol, W, p. 268 
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previous herpetologist. They divide Snakes into five 
equivalent sections **: — 

1. OpoTi^uoDON'i Bs. Teeth in one of the jaws only : 2 ikinilics 

and 8 giuiera. 

2. Aoi.Yi'iionoNTKs. Tooth in both jaws, none grooved : 12 families 

and 80 goTiorii. 

3. OcisTin KiLYi’n r.s. Posterior inaxillarv teeth grooved : 6 families 

and 37 genera. 

4. PiiuTiSitOOLYrirKs. Anterior imixillary tooth grooved iiiul fol- 

lowed by Ollier smooth ti'eth : 2 families and 16 genera. 
f>- 8i>LKXO(;LYriiK.s. Anterior maxillary teetli ]>erroiated niid iso- 
lated : 2 families and 13 geiieni. 

Tlio progress made in ophiology from the time of the 
a[)pearance of this work down to the present j>eiiod 
consists rather in the increase of our knowledge (»f the 
great variety of sjiecies ami genera than in the further 
development of the system. Gray, Heinhardt, Peters, 
Giinther, Cojie, Bocage, Jan, Krefft, and others described 
a large number of forni.s, so that the number of those 
known to Dumeril and Bibron lia.s now been perliafKS 
trebled or quadrupled. LTnfortnimtely, no general work 
cor re.spon ding to the ])resent slate of scieiicf'. exists. But 
two works published subsef[Uently to the KrpH<dQ[do 
fftunmdr arc indispensable to the student. 

'fhe first is the ( \tttdot/ue of f/te A^perimeyiji of AS/iakes 
hi thff Collection of the BrUlsh. Museum, of which the tinst 
]>art, containing the Vijierino Snakes, W'nter-Snakcs, and 
Boas, by J. K. Guay, ap[)eared in 1840, and the sec(Mul, 
containing the (A>lul»riiies, by A. GCjstukk in Jsr>8. The 
classification, which was much behind its time, was fixed 
by the former of the two authors, so that the latter liad 
to accommodate the nrmngement of his part to that of 
his predecessor. Tfowever, ho strongly op[)OSed the 
application of the character of grooved fiostorior teeth to 
the formation of large sections, and generally adopted the 
princi|»le advocated by Sclilegel, whose generic groups were 
raised into families. A great number of Snakes unknown 
to ]’)umcril are described in these catalogues, whilst others 
which happened not to bo rc[>rcscnled in the British 
Museum arc omitted. 

G. Jax in liis Elvnco aiste/natico der/li Ofidi deaenfU ^ 
(lisepnati per rivoiiOf/r<{fia f/f ner<x(e (Milan, 18G3, 8vo) gene- 
rally adoj.>ts the faniili(*s created by Giinther, but institutes 
under e-ach two divisions, Aijlyphodonta and (Jlypht)doHfa, 

Jan’s great merit is the publication of his Iconoyraphit 
f/mvrtdc des Ojdiidiens (Milan, 18G0 76'*), in which he 
figures all sjiccie.s which were in the Milan .Museum or 
lent to him by other institutions, and which thus forms 
an invaluable aid in the determination of species. The 
author died during the pi*ogrcs3 of the work, but it was 
continued by his artist, Sordelli. No descriptive letter- 
press worthy of the name accompanies this work. 

The anatomy of OiJiidians ha. iiilherto received less 
attention than that of the other Beptilian orders. Be- 
.sides the information contained in general works, we 
refer here only to two important special treatises : — 

Rathke, EulwickluiufsgcschiMt} der Nailer, Ki>ni|^borg, 1839, 

4to ; and Parker, On the Btmvclure ami Devcloimiciil of the Blnll in 
the Common /Snake {Tropidonuius nalrix), Lomlon, 1879, 4to. 

Chelonians, — Of ante-Cuvierian authors who paid on Che- 
special attention to this suborder the following deserve 
special mention : — J. G. Walbaum,* J. G. Sciineideii,® 

J. D. ScHOEPF,® and A. F. Sciiwkiggkk.^ Five or six 

* Dumeril cliaiigetl tho nomenclature adopted in liis »ixth volume 
when, eight years iifterwanls, ho {luhlishcd the seventh after tho death 
of Bibron. Wo give hero the ruvised uoiuonclaturo. 

^ The latest parts were isKued without date between 1876 and 1882. 

* Chclmiogra^ia, odcr Beschraihwig einiger SchUdkmten, Liibeck, 

1782, 4to. 

^ Alltfemevne NaiwrgeschicfUe der Sehiidkrliten^ Ldpsic, 1783, 8 vo. 

* Historia TeUndinum 1792-1801, 

4to (left incompleto by the death of the author). 

Prodfimi Menogr^Mw Chdoniiofmif MoL 
1814, Svo. 
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distinct typos of Chelonians were soon recognized, and 
appear also in Cuvier's E^gne Animal^ viz., Teslvdo^ 

Chdys^ Trionyx^ Chelonia with Sphargis, These types 
were at first recognized as genera, and raised by the siib^ 
sequent authors to the rank of families, in whioli many 
more genera were distinguished, the ai rangementa iiien’Iy 
dilfuring in the various methods of subordination of the 
dilToretit families. 

The anatomy of Tortoises was investignted chiefly by 
C. Perrault, who gavo a detailed desori[)tion of one of tlic 
(ligantic j^and Tortoises in Mem, Ac, Sc, /'f/m, iii. (166fi - 
(>0) ; by Cuvier in the Oi}.Hr7ne?t.s fositIUjt ; by Wiefleninnn 
in Arch, f, Zool. und Zoot.^ 1802 ; by Ceolfroy 8t Hilaire 
in A mi, J/ xiv. ; and especially by L. XL Bqjanus/ who 
published an anatomical monogra[)h of Emys eurojKvn, in 
which all parts are illustrated in detail, the plates l>ciiig 
accompanied by an exphinatt)ry text. IX. liathko" studied 
their <ltvelopment, and Xj. Agassiz'' and W. K. Tinker ' 
that of the 'riirtles. 

The most com[)lete systematic and descnjdive woik is 
that by J. JC. Okay. IXe engage^d in the study of Tortoises 
at various times, subdividing the principal groups, as the 
materials grew’ under his liands, at first princq»ally on the 
ground of extcTiial characters, and afterw'ards of such 
craniological features as seemcrl to liiin of generic value.^ 
Alex.andkk Stiiatjcit conti-ibutod two painstaking me- 
nioirs,^' the second of which is esj»ecially valuable as it 
ct)ntairiH a collection of all the pubHsluid facts concerning 
the distribtUh>n of 'rortoises over the globe. The authors 
mentioned associated Sp/iargia with Chc/oitia, tlie later 
ones generally as the typo of a disiinet family, all Hie marine 
Turtles being comprised in a section Phinadi or Enercta 
(Stannius) j and it w'as only Corn who recognized in the 
want of specialization of the skeleton of the l^eathery 
Turtle sutficieiit grounds for separating it into a distinct 
section, Ath^ecit. 

c. Favnijfiic 

In noticing tlie principal fauriistic works, we omit the 
majority of the older and antiquated iiublicotions, and 
almost all treatises whicli apjieared in iicriodicals, as their 
existence can be readily ascertained by reference to works 
of more modern date or of a more general scope. 

Kurope . — (1) T. IV ll, A Jfislorfj of UrifiAi Jirplihs ; 2U r-ti., 
Loiulou, 1849, Svo. (2)' S, Nilsson, ScanrfuiaL'LskFanwf^ pt. iii.; 
Ainjihicrnc, 2<1 ed., TjoikIoti, 1800, 8vo. (8) ^\. ytmiicli, “J)io 
<l<*.s Russisoboii Reichs,” J/cV//. Ac. Ac, *S'i IcfrcA/imj, xxi. 
1873, 4to. (4) 11. ScIiJogcl, TJe Dicj'r.r 1 V 7 /^ Nederland : KrnqtciMlc 
iJirnynj llaarlciii, 1802, 8vo. (i5) 1<\ Lcydig, Die in. rMutsc/iland 
If hcndcn A Hen der Snnrier, Tubingen, 1872, 4to ; and Vchrr tlic 
ebihcimisvhen Schlangf n, Frankfort, 1883, 8vo. (0) F. Schn-ibor, 
Jlirrpdohufia Enropma, Rnnisu'irk, 1875, 8vo. (7) V. Fatio, Faunc 
de^ Ibtrflhros de hi Siiis.^:, vol. iii. of JUnI. md. dcH Ileptdles ct drs 
JitUmciens^ Gonev’a, 1872, 8vo. (8) C. Ta Roimparte, Ictnwgrufin. 
ddla Fauna ihilica^ vol. ii., “ Ainfibi,’' Rome, 1832-41, fob (Oj K. do 
lb*tt:i, Erjn’iohxjia dcllc proiducio Vcncle c tlcl Tirolo vieridionalr, 
Verona, 1857, 8vo. (10) A Strauch, “ K.ssai d’nnc Erpetologi« dc 
I’Algi^rie,” Acad, Sci. l^Hersbunjj ISCrl, 4to, (11) F. 

Latastc, Fssai d*uiic Faunc Heritetoloyiqnc dc la Uirunde^ llordoaux, 
1876, 8vo. (12) J. voii Redriaga, Die Ainphihicn vnd Jlrplilirn 
Griech^.nlands, Moscow, 1882, 8vo. 

Persia. — W. T. Rlanford, Eastern Persia, vol. ii., London, 
1870, 8vo. 


* A tUiiome Testudinia europspre, Vihia, 1819-21, fob 

® UeJfcr die Enluncklung der Schildkriiten, Bniiiswick, 1848, 4 to. 

* “Embryology o( tho Turtle,” in Contrdmtiofia to the Natural 
HL^org of the Vnited States of America, vol. b, Boston, 1857, 4tu. 

* “Tho Develoijmcnt of tho Oroen Turtle,” in Vog. ‘*Challcntjcrf* 
Zoology, vol. i.» London, 1880, 4to. 

* Catalogue of Shield' J^ptiles in the CoUcctiiyn tf the British 
Museupk , — ^part 1, Tesiudinala, London, 1855, 4to ; followed by 
SuppUment to the Caiaiogue, Ate. ^ 1870, and by Appe>tulijc to the 
CaMogue, Ac,, i%7%, 

* *‘<llwU>noiogi8icdio Btndieii ” and “ Dhs Yoorbraitang der Bchild- 

tAeeuLdeSti^itereh, 1862 
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Jajyaii. — II. Schlegel, Fauna ,raponica — ihpliUs, Lcyd.m, fob 

Fad Indies . — (1) 1'. Russel, Acroanf of Indian Serpmts, cvUn'hd 
on the. coast of Coro/aandd, contfiining Dcscri/dions and Dro u: I injs of 
each Sp'xic.s, Lf)ndon, 1796, fob, nud-d Contbiuation of an Account tj 
Indian St.rpcnU^ Ixnidon, ISOl 3, fob (2) .11. SL’bleg<‘b^//7>//(///?/f/Of. 
nra.rr mhe nunllstdndig hcK'a,nnh:r Am phi Idea, Jliissebl<uf, 1837 41, 
text Svn, atlas fob (3) J. E. Gray and Ifardwicko, Jllust rations 
of Indian Zoologn^ T.ouilon, 1830 -32, fob (4t T. Cunlor, Ca.fa/ngvc 
t/f Ihpf ilc.s i nl.afnf i ng tin Malnyan Pcninsnla and hlainls, Cab.utta, 
1817, 8vo. (.''•■ A. (iiintber, laptlhsifjtrltlsh lndiii. J>oiidon, 1864, 
fob ( 6 ) VV . rbi ob.ilil, (*atf/ft"iitr !»/■ the Jlrpf Hen of Jiri/isli India,, 
(Calcutta, IS/ 6, Svo. (7) J. FayiiT, The 'rhanahphidiajf India, 
London, 1874, Ini. (8) -I. An\li’rson, Analoiulcol and Zonlogical 
ixcsc.nrchcs, ctnnprisioq an ocnjimt tf the Znof.njicetl Fesn Its of the two 

E. vpcdiliuil.s to irc.\(f-rn )'///?>, w;;, Tjoiidon, 1878, 4t.<». 

Africa. — (1 ) Ihscrlptitoi dr 1' Kojtj^tr- -JliHoirr. nainrrllc..-^^ liCptHrs, 
Pans, fob, 1809, kc. (2) A. Smilli, IHnsl raiio ns of btr Zoology of 
South Africa, \m\i\()n, Svo, 1840. \V. I’rliis, Aafarn'is^cn- 

schaftlichr Itctsc nach idussit uiloip(c. — Znohioir, iii., *■ \iu]i]iibi('ti ’’ 
IVriiii, 1882, 4to. i » 

North Ann: rica. — (1) R. Harlan, /vvi/r Ifrcr,. fologn, or (Irncra 

of the North A na. ncit n Jopfilia, n'lfh. a S f,i' fhe S/uu'it'n, 
IMiiladclpbia, 1827, Svo. (2}.l. K. llolbi oi.k. North Ano riran Jb r- 
pctology, or a Drscriv! inn of the Jh.:pt ihs inloddii nq the t'ni.t(d S/itf.'s, 
5 vols., with iiMiDi 'oiis (•■<1. pliiU's, PJiil.ii'b lpliia, 1S3C,- |’i, .p,,. (:i) 

I). II. SU'rcr, “ RopnrI oM tlni ib j»lib s of Massarliu^rlls,'- in AW./zj 
.bair. Not. JUsL, lii., 1841, p]>. 1 65. (4) J. K. Do Kay, Zoology of 
Xnn yorli\ vol. iii., ‘Mb.'i'lib s and Anipbibii',” Albany, 1812, 4ld. 
(5) .S. -F. Iktii d and S. Girard, CaUtl.ognc of North ^ I no rira n llcptih s 
in the. Mnsra.m of the Smithsonian I nstifafinn, pt. i. “ .^rrpi.nts,” 
Wasbingtoii, 1853, 8vo. ((>) Id., Ib jmrt.s upon l»{*ptilc.s in Jieporfs 
of E.rplorations for a ItmlnHal. J rota the Mississlftpi in the Pacific 
^ A;fV/y/, AN ii.sliinglon, 1850, 41 o. (7) Tj. Agassi/, Cuntrihtitiovs fn thr. 
Natural History iff the Fnttrd States <>/ America, vol. ii., “North 
Afiicrican Testudinata," Rostmi, 1857, -Ito. (8) S. Garnian, “On 
flu* Kojdiles aiul Ralr:n-liians/* .Mtis. /foob, Cambridgo, 

1SS3, Ito. (9) H, (b Yarrow, Cheek- List nf (he North A nir.ricaii 
Heptiles and Fatrachia ns, with (htlalogac ef the Speeimens in the 
j S, National M'asenni, Washiiiglon, 1883, Svo. tlU) E. D. Coja* 

! is tJio anilior t>f numerous nieinuirs und p;ipi;rs in the variuns North 
Aineriean pcM’iodicala. 

Tropical America. - (1) Pi inco .Mriximiliauvon \Vii;d, Ahbild.uiuje.it 
rur Nafurgcschic.hlc Hrasilirns, Wcinnir, 1822- 31, fVd. , and 
aur Naiurgcschichtc von iJrasilicn , i. ** Ainphihieij,'* AVciniiir, 
1825, Svo. (2)J. H. Snix, Scrpeviitrn Brasiliensbnn .species nunr, 
Munich, 1824, fob; lo,, lianw tt Tf.studinis Jirasilicnsis .•fprcic.s 
vorw, Munich, 1825, fob; Id., AnonnlUt nova .s‘i‘ 7 V sgneirs iiovw 
j Laretiaruni qun.H in Hbterr per Jira.siliam aitnis /Sf7-.t0,jnssu et 
I auspiciis Ma.viniiliani. Josrphi [., liavanw regis, strseepfo etdlegil e.l 
j d.csiq'ipsit, tir., INI iinich, 1825, fob (3) A. F. A. Wiegin.'iiin, Hn'}ti'to- 
j login tnc.rieana, p.ai’.s i., Sanrorurn speeit-s aniploetens, Jh rlin, 1834, 
j fob (4) .1. J . V, 'Iscliudi, l.'nfej'snrhungen tiher tlie Fauna, peruana 
j ttaf rinr.r Hcisc in Peru wiihrcnd der Jahre IS3A ./2, St (iall, 1846, 
j Ibi, (5) (liiiclicnot, in C. Gay’s l/isittcia jisica y politien. tic ( %lIc, 
j ii., ‘‘Reptiles,” Paris, 1348, 8vo, .atlas fob (6) ( 'jirteau .and Riln'on, 
ill Kanioii de la Sagra's llistvirc jthysigtfc, p^ditigue, t l 'iKtlarelle dc. 
rile lie Cid>n - ■ P( pdles, P.iris, L<-.vt 8vo, alias fob (7) F. do 
Castelnair.s Fcpedif ion dans fes /iarties centrales dc P Amerique du 
Sud — Zoologic — Id p[ lies, by (iinelniiol, Paris, 1855, 4tn. (8) C5. 

Girard, Hejtl lies {Worn Ghili) in l^. S. Xa col Astronomical Fepedit ion 
lo the Sonlhcni Jlcm /sphere, V(d. ii., AV^asliington, l.''.5ri, 4to. (9) S. 

F. Ikiird, If. S. Pb'pl rbig FeptdHion, vob “ Herpetology,*’ 
J^hiladi’lpliia, 1858, atlas fob (10) Hunieril and Rocourt, d//-v.s-7fn7 
sclent ijiffue an Mrxigne. 1 1 dams f A nitriqur Vent rale — Ftndr.s snr Irs 
ll.cptfle.'i ct ics Falracicns, Pari.s, 1N70, 4to (in [M()gres.s*. (11) A. 
Giiiilher, in Salvin and Goilinan’s Itivlogia Vent roli- Americana ■ 
Uepfiles, London, 1885, 4to (in piogrcas). (12) E. D. Gope, lunm rons 
papers in the various North ATiun ican periodicals. 

A aArulia. — (1) J. E. Gray and A. Giiuther treat of tin; Lizards 
in Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. "‘‘Erebus ’* aj?d “ Terror f London, 
1844, 1875, 4to. (2) G. Krelft, The Snakes of A astral Ui, Sydney, 
1869, 4to. (3) W. Peters and J. Doria, in Ann. Mus. (Jenor., xiii., 
1878, Svo. 

GfiXElUL CTIAnACTJCR« OF THE ClaS.S Ef.PTIUA, 

Keptiles are vertebrate animals, the skin of which is 
covered W’itli horny or bony plaU'S (scales or scutes). Tlie 
heart has two nnricl(‘.s, but wdth the \entneular chamber 
generally incompletely divi<ied ; two arterial trunks emerge 
from the right portion of the ventrichs ; tho blood of the 
arterial and venous systems mixes either in the heart or at 
the origin of tho aortic arches. Respiration takes place by 
lungs, never by bronehiaB ; portions of the lungs ai‘c simple 
without miaute subdivision of the cavity \ and the respira- 
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tory movements are slow and irregular. In consequence^ 
Heptilos are cold-blooded animals. Their blood-coirpuBcles 
are red and nucleated. The thoracic and abdominal 
viscera ere never separated by a complete diapbrogm. 
The intestinal tract and the urogenital organs open into a 
corntnon cloaca ; the oviducts arc developed from tins 
Mullerian ducts, a ml dilated in their lower course for the 
reception of the Dva ; all Reptiles are oviparous or 
o VO viviparous. 

The vertcibral <;olurnu articulates with the skull almost 
invariably by n.^ans of a single convex occipital condyle. 
Hie mandible consists of several distinct pieces, of which the 
articular bone articulates with a quadrate bone, interposed 
between skull and mandible. When the a2>pendicular 
2>arts of the skeleton are present, the sternum is never 
re[)laccd by membrane bone, ancl the sternal 

ribs are attached to a median i>rolongatiori of the .sternum. 
The ilia are prolonged farther behind the acetabulum than 
in front of it ; the pubic bones directed downward and 
forward, and, like the ischia, forming a median symphysis. 
The mctatar.sal iKines are not anchylosed among them- 
selves or with the distal tarsal bone.s. 

As in Birds and Mammals, the betas of lleptiles is 
enclosed in an amnion and alianbus (Ammota)^ and 
nouri.shed from the vitellus of the egg. 

In some of the most important characters mentioned 
above Reptiles agree with Birds, as in the presence of a 
single occipital condyle, a (^r)tn|)lex lower jaw" articulated 
to the skull by a quadrate bone, and nucleated blood-cor- 
jmscles. The majority of naturalists, therolVjre, consider 
the two classes to constitute one of the main divisions of 
Vertebrates, the Sfiuropsida, At the present eijoch, indeed, 
Birds are strikingly «liflerentiate<l from Reptiles, but the 
discoveries wnthin njcent years of a number of extinct Birds 
with Keiitilian characters offer ample evidence that liirds 1 
are the descendants of some branch or branches of the ■ 
Rcjitiliaii type, in which the {x>werof higlit was developed, 
and with it other anatomical j^eculiarities by vvliicli Birds 
aro now distinguished from living .Ue[)tiles. | 


Thk division of Reptilia into Obdbjis. 

Of the various modifications that have been proposed 
in the classification of Reptiles the more important are 
mentioned in the historical j>art of this article. Wo 
ado[)t hero a serial arrangement of those orders which seem 
to be wTill established, having already referred to the 
attempts that liave been niade to arrange those orders into 
liiglier groiqns. 

Order 1 . IcHTHYoi’TERYtuA (extinct). Marino Reptiles 
with a C.Vtacean-Jikc naked body and with four limbs 
formed into ]>a( Idles, the parts of whicli after tlie humerus 
arii not t^lifhueii tinted as to form or function. Tail long. 
Vertobrai numerous, biconcave ; no sacrum. Dorsal 
vertisbra* with double tubercles; ribs movable, the anterior 
with bifurcate heads. Mead large, wdth long 
snout, joinc<l to tlio trunk without neck. Quadmte bone 
immovably articulated to s(|uamosal. A foramen parietale 
is present. Orbits very large with a circle of sclerotic 









Flo. 1. — {Skeleton of hjuanod9n be/nvissaTlEnaU (after Dollo). 


plates. A pail* of clavicles rest iqion an interclaviclo and 
pass laterally to the scapuhe ; a i^air of broad not over- 
lapping coracohls form the posterior 2>art of the pectoral 
arch. A sternum is rei)laced by a series of abdominal 
splints. 

Fanj. a, SauranodoaUdm, K(k‘iitulou.s. Cenus ; Sauranod^n, 
from the Jurassic formatioiis of the Bncky Mountain region. 

Fain, h, fehih^omuridm. 'JVclh nuuicron.s, iinjilHiited in ii c(»iii- 
mon alvrtolar groove. Genus: Ichthi/oaattriis, Iroin Mesozoic strata 
up to the Chalk. 

Order 2 . Anomodontia (extinct), l acortiform Reptiles, 
the skull and four limbs of which arc Ijacertilian in most 
of their characters. Vertebrae biconcave, four or five of 
them anchylosed together and forming a sacrum. The 
tubercular and cai>itular articulations are separated, the 
former and longer being on the diapophysis, the latter 
and shorter on the centrum ; ribs movable, the anterior 
with a bifurcate head. Os quadratutn suturally connected 
with the skull. A foramen parietale is present. Jaws 
Chelonian and probably cased in horny sheaths ; either 


edentulous or each maxillary bon«- ivas armed with a long 
evergrowing tusk, which sometimes was accompanied by 
other smaller teeth. The pectoral arch consisted of 
scapula and coracoid, but a clavicle seems to have been 
absent. Pelvis very strong, with continuous ischio -pubic 
symphysis. 

Genera : Dicynodon, Gtdesaurv^. 

Order 3. Din o.saitrta (extinct). This comprises Reptiles 
of a gieat diver.sity of form and size, some adapted for a 
terrestrial, others for an aquatic life, some carnivorous, 
the majority herbivorous, but all distinguished by charac- 
ters leading more or less closely from the Reptilian up to 
the Avian tyj>o. The majority of trunk vertobwo have 
fiat or slightly concave articular ends, somotimoB a few of 
the anterior are convex in front ; cervical vertebree numer- 
ouH ; a sacrum is formed by more than two cpfile^ced 
v^ertebrae. Neural arches united to the centra by fatuteau 
Thoracic ribs movable, with a biflofcate bd^V^^^^ 
ribs united to the vertebr^ ex^er by 
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Os quadratum suturally connected with the skull. The 
premaxillary bones are separate, and the rami of the 
lower jaw united in front by cartilage only. Form of the 
teeth variable ; they are not anchyloaed to the bone. Two 
pairs of limbs are present, of which the hinder pair is the 
longer and larger, and generally ambulatory. Tlie struc- 
ture of the pelvis and hind limbs partly Ornithic ; the 
pelvic bones are not coalesced with each othec or with the 
sacrum ; the pubis enters into the formation of tho ace- 
tabulum, and the ilium is prolonged forwards in front of 
the acetabulum ; iscliia luutcd in a median ventral 
symphysis. Tho head of tlic femur is placed at a right 
angle to the condyles ; tibia with a procnemial crest, and a 
ridgo for the fibula, which is complete. The ]>roximal 
row of tarsal s is formed by tho astragalus and calcancum 
only, and the former sometimes ancliylosed witli tho tibia, 
thus forming tho upper portion of the ankle-joint.^ 

* In cajie of no other f^roiip of Tlepiiles Iiam knowk*<lgc, within tho 
last few ^ ears, advancwl no niuoh as in that of Dinosanrians. It Iims 
supptieil, on the. part of tlie LteptiLian typ*', the reir.arkahlo foriiis hy 
which tho ehasni between living Hirda am! Reptiles is bridged over. 
Iliixley*8 interpretation ;i.s to the ttllinitio.8 of these fossil.?, which was 
at lii*8t base<l on very imperfect Timlorials, but on suflTicient evideiico 
to lead him to substitute tho name of Oniiihoscdida for tho ohler one 
of Dinosanria^ has been fully verified by tho astonishing dist'overics 
of most perfect rernnius at IhTiiissurt in Ikdgiiim and in Jurassic 
format ions of the United States. Uonijiarctl with thmo iTceni dis- 
coveries, the materials upon which Von IMeyer, Owen, Tioidy, llulke, 
and Hcidey based their researches nm.st appear very fragmentary. 
The .specimen.s found in the Wealden of Rernissart were those of 
difieivut .sporie.s of /yuanodon ^ t.Im .skcdcioii^^* of which were almost 
cojiiplete, tho bones l;»eing pr(!served in their nalnral position and 
connexion ; they have formed the subject of a series of memoirs by 1<. 
Dollo (/kcZ^. .\fns. 11. (V IJut. .Vo/- yie/y., 1 S8*2-8'l). Hut these materials 
aro far Hiirpassed, as regards nnmhev and <livoi‘sit.y of forms, by the. 
^Uscoveries in America, which have been matlci known by Uopo ond 
eax>ecially by O. C. Marsh. 

All the Dinosaurian rem.aiiis knowm at pi osent belong totlio Mwozoic 
ago ; they first in the Triassio, but tho majority from tlie.se 

formations are so fragnnmtary that their classification is subject to 
miieli uucerlaiiity. Souio at least i^f the celehratoil three- towl foof- 
Xjrinls -which were discovtTcd some fifty j’ears ago in tho United 
States, and about tho origin of which much uncertainly existed, are 
cvidoidly those c»f Dinosaurs. In tho Jurassic these Ue]>tiles altaiiiod 
their greatest dovcloiunont. Marsh distinguishing among the fo8.sils of 
this pciiod four orders with numerous families. The largc.st ex<-eeflc.d 
any other land animal in sizo, and measured from 50 to 80 freb 
Diao.saui's continued bi the end of the Orctaccous xxM’iol, and some 
genera became highly sijecialized, although none attained to the .same, 
large sizo as some of tho Jurassic forms. 

The disproj^ortion in length and strength betwcon the fore and hind 
limbs clearly shows that tho mode of i>i-ogre.s.'*ion dilfercd Avidely from 
that of ordinary ReiJtiles, and was bipedal at least in some of the genera. 
In assuming an croct po.sition, their long tail assisted them in balanc- 
ing the hoily. Some iJossoKscd a dermal armour, the scutes being 
somotinies produced into enormous spines; others were provided with 
defensive weapons in the shape of spines attached the fore- feet. 
The teeth vary exceedingly : in some of the carnivorous genera they arc 
sharp, ]K>inted, serrated, and recui'ved, in others flat, in others broad 
and molar-like ; in some the prcmaxillni taro toothed, in others toothless 
and beok-like. 

Marsh compares the Dinosaurs, as nigards diversity of form, with 
the Marsupials, and thinks that, like those latter, they should take 
the rank of a subclass rather tlian order. The following is an 
abstract of hia latest cIa.%Lficatlon of tho proposed hhIjcIiish /Hno- 
saitria 

Order 1. Sauroiv)oa. Feci xdaiitigrade, ungulate ; five digits in 
manus and pes ; second row of torsals and carpals unosfiific<i, Puhe.s 
united distally by cartihiga ; no post-pubis. AnU^rior vertebnn 
iipisthoctelian, Presocral vei^brse hollow. Fore and hind liiid».s 
nearly equal ; limb bones solid. Stomal bones paireih Premaxillaries 
ydth teeth. Anterior nares at tojj of the skull. — Herbivorous, 

Fani. a. Atlantosauridm. Ischia directed downwards, with ex 
paiided extrenutie.8 meeting on median line. Anterior caudal vert.e- 
brw with lateral cavities. Genera ; Atlantosaurus, A patonmirns, Bronto- 
9auru9, Gigantic Divosautllans A-om Upper Jurassic deposits of 
OoloradOf epeciea of the firat geniie having attained to tlie enormous 
: leiigtli of 80 feet. Tlwy are least specialized forms of Uie subclass, 

' in some rapects Meabsoic Otroopdiliajfw. 

^ isebU w^tk a sirii^t 

-leediimiiii** desjrfyexoavi^vbelow*'^ ^os: 
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Order 4. Obnithosauria (extinct), lieptilea with 
the fore limb adapted to support a flying membrane, and 

lyi/ilodocusy from the s;inio formation as tho i^receiling, w'ith very 
weak dentition, limited to the fore part of the jaAVs. 

Fain. r. Mnro^fntritfie. Ischia slender, with twisted shaft, directed 
li.aikwavd, and with flic .'^ides nieelingin tho median line. Aiitonor 
c.'itidal vertebrae sfdid. <h>iu*ra, occiiiTing in EiirojK^ ax Avell ns 
America : Iii>lhno/ipondi/lu3f ( (.*honilrns(eosanrus, Ktica- 
tuerol uSf Or n / th <>i ).s- /.v, •rosnur mt. 

OnJer 2. SrKiiosArRi.v. Pi et I'luntigr.'idc, iingukdo ; iiA'o digits in 
irianiLs and pes ; scimui.] row id earpiils unoMsitieil. J^>st'pulds present- 
Fore, limbs A’ciy ; hH iimiition in.iirily on hind limbs. Vertebrae 

and limb bones solid. An n-»'-ri)iis ib*iiii’d .'\rnn.nir. IIi Tbivorous. 

Fain. a. Slrynsnuritfif. Vvr{.el.n:e bii’iM;(^‘:ive. Ischia diiix’ted back- 
ward, with the sidi's Jiieel iiig in thcnu*di:i.n line. AstragaliKS coalesctMl 
with tibia. Metatarsal ^hoit. tJrinTa : »S7.' r/o.s<r//i //s¥ ^//yps/z'/ojipAios), 
some 30 feet long, fiom tho ,Tnr;issif beib^ i.f the lbM |;y Moniitaiu 
region, well armed willi onorneiii.^ Inn'klers, o'-me cif wliich bore 
spiiie.s ; lhrac.othui\ fnnii Hrilisli b'rni.'ii inns (Kirnme- 

I i.lgo Okay). 

h. Si:t'Itt7iisanrii{iC. Astragaliis not l oalesced with tibia ; 
metatarsals elongate. (Je.Ticra Kniopeiiii : AVf7/^/o,svoo-n.<f, (Voni tho bias ; 

from the Chalk ; Ond^ro/umf; Jly^/rofu'/ urn.ij froTu the 
Wealden ; and PoltU'aHikua. 

Order 3. OUNlTnopOUA. Feel, •ligiligsade with live rurielinnal 
digits in inaiius and three or four in j:ie,x. Post-pubis pre.Hcnt. 
Vertebno solid. Fore limbs small ; himl limbs hollow. Prmnaxil- 
lariesr-CdcntalouH in front. — Herbivorous. 

Fam. it. Jrndrosfturidtt'. Several series of teeth, foniiiiiL» Avith use 
a tessellated grinding surface. Anterior vciUdjrio ojiisfhocuj/uuH- 
Cleiiera .A luerican : Iftfrlrnsutiruffy Aytyfln/it/nf’s {?), (Mottoduft. 

Fam. b. l{\tpdlojtkin/f)ntidu% A siTi; 4 le .xerii^s of teeth. Four 
functional digits in pes. A .single rUoinluiidal sU'in.al ossifleation. 
Ge/in.s : Jly/tsdo/ibodoih^ from ihe Wealden of tlm Ish'. of Wiglit. 

Fam. c. A single row of tceMi. "i’lucc functional 

diglls in pcs, 'I’wo .symmetric.al sternal ossiiicat ii*ns. U’wi) genera 
from Kurf)!**' » T'luuntidun .ami VecfinKin-Ks ; and three. <*omp:irativL*ly 
small forms from the Dino.s.’iurian dcjMisits in North Aineriira : 
CfnrtjdoHoltfs^ /.fttfmurtiSy A’lntosijurns, < if these 1 <fn*t nt>doiL is tho 
on«5 which W'as lir.^t discoviuxrd (1825), and of Avhicli skclclima have 
heen obtained as comploto. .as avo can ever hope to .see of itiesc 
croatiire.^. The remaiiis occur in formations from tho Kinimondge 
Clay to the. Upp'r Gjvensand, .and h;Lve lieeii refcTred to thivo .xpecies, 
varying in si/e from 10 to 35 b'ct in length. They ino.xt pioiialdy 
were aquatic in their h.ihils, using their powerful tsil as a j»ro]M‘liing 
organ, like the Crocodile.s ; Imt. they ditferccl from thmu in Mndr mode of 
loiioinolioii on .shon‘, w.ilking on their hind legs like a Sfnilhious Hini. 
(8eofig. 1.) 

Onler i. TuiOKOruDA. Feet digit ignnle ; digits with preljcii.silo 
< laws. Pubes distally c.oale.xired. Veiielnse more or h'.x.s <‘uvernou-<i. 
Fore limhrt very small ; limb bone.s hfdhAv. Pronin xill.'iiics Avith 
teeth, (’arnivorous. This oirler, .although mi the whole compiri.sing 
Ic.ss gig.aiitie fossils Llian the }n‘c«:cding, inohnlcs Home very harge forms 
Avhich are hcIicA’^cd to have lu'eyed upon ihe weaki'r lierhivr»r'.>n.s 
members of Dinosauriaus. 

F.'iin, if, .Mf'yalosaurid.'zi. Vcrtobrai bicoije.ave. Pubes slender and 
united distally. Astragalus Avith o-scending procc.s.s. Five digits in 
manus andfourin j>es. Genera : (Kuropeaii) ; Allosauruft^ 

Carlosaurif^i OfYosaums, Dryj^ito.'sfuinis {Ladaps) (American). 

B’aiii. b. Zancltdontidiv, Vertel>r» hiconcavo. Ihibes broad, 
elongate plates with ariterior margins uiilte.d. Astragalus without 
ascending proce.ss. Five digits in mamis and pes. Cieneva : Zniidfuhm^ 
Teratosaurnsd) from the Europe.»n Trias. 

Fam. c. Arnphisauridm, V\;rtcl)ne l>i(.oncaA*e. ihihes rod-like ; 
five digit.5 in inaniis ami thn*o in pe.s. Genera : Amphifitturiis 
dartylus), /iaihifynafhvs d), Ciept^ysnurns^^) (.American); l\ihvosaurns 
and ThrcotlonfomuurtiSf European Trias. 

Ffiin. d. Labrosauridiih Anterior vertehno opisthocodoii.x and 
cavcniou.s, McUitarsals much elongab'd. Pubes .slendi-r, Avith anterior 
margluA unib^d. Genua ; BabrosatirtiSf fri>in America. 

Fam. e. (or suborilcr) Cijcturia. Fiouc.s pncum.'itic or hollow. 
Anterior cervical vertebras opi.xthoci.elou.s, the ollior biconcave. 
Metaiiirsaks very long and slcmlcr. Gemi.s : Ciduru.t, from America. 
Very imperfectly kiii>wn ; the remains indicate iinimals not lai^er 
than a wolf, and possildy of arboreal habits. 

Fam. f. (or subonler) CumpsoyntUha. Anterior vertebitii opi»- 
thocadoiw. Three functional digit*! in maims and pea. Lsehia with a 
loiig8j m]>hysi.s in the iiiwitau lino. One genus ; Compsognathus^ from 
Solonhofen ; a sm.all form, Avith long nook, lightly built head, strongly 
toothed jaw.*!, small fore and A»«i*y long hind limbs ; its femur was 
shorter ttiaii tho tibia. 

Order 5.. Uallopuda. Feet dlgitigrade, uuguicuiato ; three digits 
iu pcs ; luotatarsals much elongate ; calcaneum much produced 
backwards. Fore limbs very smalt ; A'ertebrm and limb bones hollow ; 
vertebras biconcave. Genus : JfaUoputi. Its pertinence to the Brno- 
sauriatiii U dbubtftiL The hind feet erere odof^ed for leaping. 
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with tho remainder of the skeleton Becondarily modified 
for aerial progression. Vertebra; not numerous, proccel- 
ous ; from three to six forming a sacrum ; cervical 
vertebno exceeding in size the others. No neuro-ccntral 
suture. Anterior ribs with bifiiri'ato hevads. Skull large, 
bird like, with long jaws. Os quadratum suturally con- 
ucctotl with the skull. Orbits very large, with a ring of 
sclerotic ]»lates. Stern mn broad, completely ossified, with 
a nuidian crest anceriorly. Scapula ami coracoid slender, 
Hird liko ; no clavicle. PJialanges of the ulnar digit 
cxcci'dingly elongate. Pelvis weak ; hind limb smaller 
than fore limb. Jioncs generally hollow, many with 
jmeuniatic foramina. 

Fain. a. Pferostanria. Jaws tontlifd ; spa]»ula and ooracoid 

.scj»arato. (Ipiiprii r Plin'oilftctijIiM^ /ihfi)np?torhi/H('JtttSf 
town Jura.;Kio foriiiations of Kumjic ; of .siuaJl nr inoderati! .sizp. 

KaTi). h. Ptri'it'niMhnif Ut. KdoiitaloiiM ; spainda and rorarojil 
solidly united, the former ai ticiilnting willi tho ciunmoii noiiral 
of tlu*. vorirbrro- (Iotui-s: rtf:.r*ninJott^ from CrLtaooous strata 
<d' Kniis.as ; .sj>ocimcns wil.li a s^U'cad oTwiii.^r of. some 20 

Order 5. CiiorojumA. Poplilos witli Lizard-like body, 
and long ]iowcrfnl tail adapted for .swimming. Limbs 
short, csjjccially the anterior; five digifs in manus and 
four in pcs : mily three ol' the digits are clawed. A dermal 
armour, con.sisting of llatlcne<l bony .smites, covers the 
buck, and in .some genera the alulomen. 'I'eotli in a .single 
ro\rj inijiJanted in distinct sockets. Nostrils generally at 
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j or neai* tho end of the snout. Vertebrae with the neuro- 
j central suture persistent. Two sacral vertobraa only. The 
j majority of the cervical and trunk ribs double-headed, 

! attached to the diapophysis and centrum of the vertebrae. 

I From seven to nine of the anterior dorsal ribs are united 
; witli the .sternum by sternal ribs. Bones of the skull very 
I solid, firmly united by sutures, as is also the quadrate 
I bone. Hear4; with n double ventricle. Copulatory organ 
single, .situated in the cloaca. 

loiin. tf. (or siihonlor) rrncivlio. "With procrclous vortchriP. All 
I living gPTifiii and the extinct forms down to tlio Cludk belong to 
i thi.s jlivi.'iion. 

; Filin, h. (or sulmrdiM’) With ainpliioadoua vcrtcbric. 

I .Ml the gciier.'i aro prcd.'rotacoous : Tchosanyu.'*, (ronio'^ihol'is, Slrr/u 
• iospomhjht.'ij StrijunoJypift^ Galcstniritfi (?), fiylodfm. 

. Chder 0. »Sauroi»tf.ry(;ia (extinct), ^farino Beptiles 
I witli long neck, small head, long tail, natatory limbs, and 
i a nak<iil skin. Hind and fore limbs identic.al in .stru<*ture 
I and form, tran.sf(.>rmcd into Celaccandike paddles with five 
I digits, which were composed of numerous phalange.s and 
I enclosed in a common skin. Teeth in a single row in both 
I jaw.s, implanted in distinct .soc^kets. Vertebno amphicad- 
ous, with the neuro central suture ])ersi.stent ; single- 
headed ribs are atfached to the long diapojdiyses of the 
doi*.sal vcrtebrio. Sacral vertebra; two. Quadrate bone 
suturally united with the .skull. A parietal foramen. 
No .sclerotic ring. Neither sternal ribs nor .sternum are 





Fio, 2, — Skeh^tou Clidiistes (after Cope). 


present; but a system of free alnloniinal ribs is developed. 
The pcctoml arch tM.)n.sist.s of a i»air of large coracoids, 
meeting in the median line, and clavicular elements 
extending from one scapula to the other. Pelvis largo, 
with tho ilhv, ])ubcs, and ischia not coalesced, and all 
Bharing in the formation of the acctaVmlum. 

These cliaraciers may not fully apply to all the genera 
whicli have been referred to this order, as .some aro know'n 
from their skulls or other fragments only. 

best known are thu ri.i:.snjsAiruiANs {q.v. ) proper : — Neusti- 
eo»tanis, from the Trias, witli pebllps in front and onlimiry limbs 
behind ; gigantic forms J'roni the 'I’nas, as ^'o/hosuuruSf 
murujfj J*istustiu7*iLs, or post-Triassio, as PlrMosavriffi^ ami Plio- 
attttrus, Polyc<>tylu/i, an«l Klftsmosaitnts (or pisettsauru-s) from the 
Lins and Chalk. ' 

Order 7 . Huynchocephatja. Lacertiform Reptiles, i 
with four limbs. Vertebrie with flat ends ; two in the 
sacrum ; the tubi^reular and articular surfaces are united ; 
ril>8 .single headed. Os (juadratuni suturally^ united j 
with the .skull and pterygoid; an osseous infra-temporal 
bar. Foramen pariotale pre.sent. Sternum and a system 
of abdominal ribs well developed. Copulatory organs 
absent ; urinary bladder jiresent. 

One recent gotitis ; Ilafterin. Tlcprcsicnted in tho U pjier Cretaceous 

* tt i« very doubtful whether originally doiicribed as A 

Fiah, lieloiiga to this order. 


and Lower Kta’cnn; by C^farnpsosmtmJty in tlu; IVias by Jikynrho^ 
SfurruSy J/yjirroch^pt'ifoJi, anil in tho Ft-rmian by ProtcrosauraSy 
Sp1u'nj>saifriiSy Tdci'-pyUm (?), Hnurt.ml.vii'iui'in (?). 

Order 8. Lai;ertieia. Lizards. Vertebne generally 
]»roc«>kms, with short or nidiiiientary transverse processes; 
sacral vertebra; not exceeding two ; ribs single- headed. 
Os quadratum articulated with the skull. Parts of tho ali- 
arul orbito-sphenoid regions fibro-cartilaginous. Temporal 
region without, or with only one, o.sseoiis bar. Limbs 
j four, two, or absent ; when they are present, a sternum 
j with sternal ribs and a pelvis are developed. Cojuilatory' 

1 organs ]>aircd ; urinary bladder present. lntt;gumcnts 
with liorny or sometimes bony scutes. 

, For tho numerous rocont genera hoc Lizards. Distinguishable 
roprosoutatives of the onlcr appear fii'st in Jurassic formations and 
thence downward b; our |>erioa : Arrosuurus, ArfleoMuriufy Pleuro- 
sfiHTus, SaphioaanruA^ Atopomnr^iSy and Hommomurns from the 
Oolite ; NutketeSy SaurilhtSy Macellodon from the Wealden ; Doliclio* 
staitriifty Acl^oaauru3y CiyuiosauriiSy Wiaphiosivurua from tho Chalk. 
From Tertiary formations in Europe iiumei*oiis small remains are 
known, whilst those described from Australia bolongod to much 
larger forma, showing more or less nfiinities to the Lizards of the 
present Auatmlian fauna. 

A distinct division of this order includes the oxtinet 
Mosasaurians, which are, in fact, the Pinnip^es among 
Laoertiliana. Their Itml^i of wMch they be4 two 
are transfonned into paddles ; by &oir long Snnk^HkO 
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body and large size the marine lleptiles form the nearest 
approach in nature to tho modern creature of imagination, 
the Sea-Snako.” There is no quc.‘ition that they deviate 
more from tho Lacertilian typo than any of the other 
fossil forms mentioned above, especially in some of their 
cmnial characters, which are niorc Oi>hidian. Hence 
Cope placed them into a distinct order of iloptiles, 
Vythonomorpha. Their body was covered with osseous 
scutes. 

ivinaius of wliirli h:i \'0 horn known an<l 
(loHorilMid sinoc th(? y<‘nr 17C(), a ntiiolior of otlior griicm from 
(.'rctacoons rooks of lilurojKi jind Mortli America luivu clistin- 
guislirtlby Owen, Cojx?, ]^I?irsl», iiinl Dollo : JJudon^ CliiUfstfs{\\**. ‘2), 
Siron^cfatf PUtLccitriniSy A)i/ilof,jmodoHt Kdishmiiints^ 

JltdoHLturuSj LaslomuriiSy Tijfosnurus, JAcri/cuflasavrHs, BUojdaio 
airjms. 

Order 9. Opiiidta. Snakes. Verle>)rye proc<i/lous, 
extremely numerous ; nosacnini; ribs single-headed. Mo 
chevron lK>ne3 on any of the vertebne. Not only the. 
quadrate bone is inovably articulated to the skull, but 
also the suspensoriuin and tho bones of tlie i^alatal 
inax-illary appaiutus are movable ; brain ca]>.sale entirely 
osseous. No quadrato-jugal arch. No foramen parietale. 
Kami of tho mandible united by ligament.. No trace of 
anterior extremities, and ]>osterior only soinciimes nidi- 
inentally indicated. Copulatory organs paired ; urinary 
bladdc.r absent. Integuments folde<l into regularly ar- 
ranged scales. 

For tluMiunioroua m:ont genera sue Snakks. Fossil forms are 
seareo, a ml do uot ajipeaT before tlio EoC{:uq {LaM.>jdusj PidivvjddSj 
Pakryjc). 

Order 10. Chklonia. Tortoises and Turtles, (.^ervical 
and dorsal vertebno not numerous. The dorsal vertebrjo 
anti expanded ribs (with the cxcci)tion of SfJiatyis) are 
united into a carapace, the elements of wliich are immov- 
able, and which is com[»lcted vontrally by a number of 
tlei-inal bones, a true sternum being absent and replaced 
by a plastron. All tho bones of the skull are suturally 
unitcil, with the exccidion of tho mandible and hyoitl; 
the deutiiry ])ortioii of the mandible consists of <.>ne bone 
only. Fcctoral arch consisting of the sca[)ulji, with which 
the prccoracoitl is united, and the coracoid. ( clavicles arc 
rei»resented by the anterior elements of the plastron. The 
pelvis consists of tho usual bones, but is not attached to 
a sacrum. Tw^o i»airs of limbs. No teeth, these being 
rc]daced by horny sheaths of tho jaws. Copulatory organ 
single. Integuments consisting of horny scutes covering 
the carapace, and of scales and tubercles on tho soft 
parts. 

For tho numerous living gomiu aeo Toimoises. Ucmains of 
extinct Tortoises urc found from llio Tnna downwards, but they do 
not .show any ap^uoximation to some other Reptilian type, <»r 
iiulicttto a bucoi^ssivo di'Volopment. The most generalized type, 
is not older (aectuding to present evidonee) than somo of 
tho inoro A|Ksd(ilizod genera, its eanio-st repnsentativi; being the 
romarkahlo ProttMaja from North-Ainericaii Cretai eau formations. 
Sonio of tho Tertiary fossils exceeded in .sizo tho largist of living 
forniH, suchastlie Himalayan Co/oifiochchfs, the Gt^rmaii Mncrochth/i, 
tho North-Amerioan Atlaniocficlys, (A. O. (3.) 

Thjs Anatomy of Reptilks. 

As the jirincipal features known of the anatomy uf 
e.xtiuct Reptiles have boon sufficiently noticed in tho 
several separate articles devoted to them, this cliapter will 
deal almost exclusively with the general structure of living 
forms. 

Inasmuch as the class of Reptiles is one of the classes 
whicli make up that great primary zoological division 
ktipwn 08 ^ 'Wortebrate they of course possess 

aU-^hc^e, fi^ructi^ which are common to that 

dlyiaioii They also ik’saess in common 

with 
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Iiirda (see Saueof.sida), and w’hich will ho indicated in our General 
notice of tho different sets, or systems, of organs wiiich '^har- 
compose the bcnlies of the animal.s of whicli this article 
treats. 

Kvery Rc[»tilo ha.s a Ixxiy made up of a head, a t runic, 
and a tail, though, as in some lAH'crtHin and many Ophldlti^ 
those regions are not nuirkctl <dT one from another by any 
constriction or iioticiiablo alteration of diameter. TJie 
postiriia* aperturo of the aliiiicjitary tube ahvays marks 
the terminatiou of tlie- tiuuk and tho eonuneiiceuiont <»f 
the tail. In some- kinds of Iteptiles as, e.y., in tlio gtmera 
./He/zr/.s and AtuylnAmna ammigst the wwA in 

such forms as aiul Uruptfiis amongst the OphidPt 

— tho win do iMxiy coiisi.sts of little iiKjro than a ^ery elon- 
gated trunk Avith a. small head at ene, end and a short cr 
even quite ludiiuentary tail at the other. A neck may 
be intcrpo.sed between the head uimI the trunk ; this, how - 
ever, is generally short, as in the Larr} Lilia and Cnn'*Ailia^ 
but may bo iiioro or much elongated, as in the ChtUmhi, 

It Avas extraordinarily long in the extinet Saurajdt'yyyui 

like that of a Swan. 

The head may l;»c a cry largi*, as in tlio Crorodilia and 
extinct lidiiJitjopti r tjyia ^ or small, as in tho Hnnraptvryyid^ 
or very small indeed, as in Typhfopa and (dopflfia. It 
always contains the organs of ta.ste, simdl, hcjiring, and 
.sight, but tlu'ro may be, as in many 1-iizaids and all 
Snakes, no external indication of an ear, and the eyes arc 
almost hidden by the skin in Snakes such as Typldopd^ 
and certain l.izards such as Aintdiisbamians and .some 
Skinks. Tho mont h may be very large, as in tho ( Vocodiles, 
or very .small, as in Typhlupii, 

Th(! trunk may be exceedingly elongated, as in tho 
instan(‘e.s just above rderrod to, or relatively veay short 
and broad, as in tho Vhvlnnid, 

The tail may vary in develo[iment frrnn its rudinn*n- 
tfiry condition in Typhlup^ to a length which exceeds that 
of tlio body several times, as in not a few .LtruHliit^ lt.s 
distal end may be jnvluaisilo and form fui imjuHtant 
grast*ing (trgaii, as in almost all (..diamah:ons. 

Jle.sides these regions, lliere are gencTally two pairs of 
limbs, - one pectoral, tho other 2»el vie, — though those may 
bo altogether Avanting as far as regards any external maid 
festation, as in all Ophidians and certain Lacertilians like 
Anyutis and Op/iis rtfrus. Internal rmJiimmfs of limbs may, 
however, be present Avlieii there is no external indication 
of them, as Avill be pointed out Avlien describing tho aj>pen- 
dicular skeleton. 

There may be but one pair of limits, and tlie.se pectoral, 
a.s in the Lizard ChmAes: or there may be but one i»air, 

Avhicli arc pelvic, as in tlie J.jix.'ird.s /\s( m/npua^ Liali'<^ 
and Opldodys. 

The pectoral and pelvic liml>s are, as a rule, t>ri'tty 
e(|ual ill developmont, and they may be very uiucli so, as 
ill (..^lielouians and the Sauropfvipipa, Loth may be 
exceedingly .small, as in many Li/.ards, such as a ininib(‘.r of 
tlie >^cinyid:i\ or both may l*e relativel}'^ *^*s in (’lieloni 
ans. Ill no existing Rejitile Avith four liinb.s does either 
pair very greatly exceed the other in Jenglli and size, but 
ill <ixtiact Dinoaauria tlio pelvic limbs Averc greatly in 
excess, aaIuIc the rever.se Avas the ca.se Avith the extinct 
Orni thosfmria . 

The extremities never terminate in* more than five 
distinct digits, and the number may bo reduced to one in 
front, as iu lihodona^ or one bohinil, as in DU^nnus, Tho 
extremities may end bluntly and be undivided, as in land 
and marine Chelouiaus, and as in the extinct Ichthyop- 
UrygivL ahd Sauropttryyxa. The pectoral and pelvic linilxs 
are generally not very divorcent in form and structure, 
they may Ikj w-onderfully alike, as in tho existing 
TorMflaa and in the extinct Idukyoptfrygia and Sauro* 
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ptetyf/ia. They were, on tlie contrary, extremely divergent 
in certain Dino&imrla^ and still more in the OrnithoBaurid, 

Every Ihiptile lias a l>ody composed of organs of 
nutrition, circulation, icspiniiion, secretion, reproduction, 
sensation, and motion, supported internally by a solid 
framework, the internal skeleton or endoskelcton, and 
enclosed in a firm inve.stimmtj constituting the external 
skeleton or exosk(;h'ton. 

The Ed'tenml Skih-tun. 

'i'lnj external investment of the body eoiii^ists of two 
layers. The outer of these, the e[)idernial layer, or tfndermis, 
is of an (.[uthelial horny ijature. and nevra- becomes bony. 
Tlie deeper or dermal layer, the drrmisj is a filn'oiis 
structure which may becoino l.M>ny. Neither liair.s nor 
feathers arc deveh)[)etl. 

The e.xosk(deton is eharacterized in this class of animals 
by being comiMiscd of distinct sui»erfieial thickenings 
placed side by side and sO)>anitcd one from another by 
tliiiinor int.ers[iaces. A(a’oj-ding to tlie size and form of 
tho.so thickenings they are known by dilTerent names. If 
they are very small and rounded they are called “tubercles/' 
and such we see on the body of the Chanueleons ami Oeckos. 
If they are largo, fiat, and not overla|‘i»ing, they arc called 
shields, and such W(^ see, c.//., on the head of the true 
Lizards. If tlie hinder [art of each thickening is more or 
less prolonged over llio. anterior part of one or Tm»ro next 
\>ahind it, structures of this kiml are called scales, such as 
xve find dorsally clothing the bodies of most Lizanls and 
Tuany Serpents. If the median part of each siudi scale is 
still more thickened longitudinally, then sucli a scale is 
said to be (marinate. In most of these cases the epidermis 
itself is also more or less tliickemjd locally, as well as the 
aul.»jaceiit dermis, remaining thin in the fohls or interspaces. 
The dermis may Ixj ossified, forming dense bony plates, or 
scutes, beneath the epidermal investment. 'I'lie whole botly 
may be thus clothed, as in the Lizard Cf/dodus and others, 
or the bony plates may be confined to [larts of the back, 
as in some Ootjodilians. The devoh»|»!iieiit of the exo 
skeleton is <;anied to the Ijighest degree in ( Jhcloriians, 
when large osseous jilates form, in the Land Tortoises and 
Terrn]nns, a comiilele and continuous bony case for the 
body, invested externally by a rich corneous epidermis, 
and becoming internally ancliyJosed with the endoskeleton 
itself. 

In most 0[>hidians the body is clothed with scales 
above and with large transversely elojigated slnelds beneath 
(single or double beneath the tail), though the body may 
be entirely 'nvc.sted by small scales except the liead, as in ■ 
Typhhjp}^, or by tuber<dofi, as in Acroi:hordu>^. \ 

Sometimes, as in (^erastes and the Eiver tlack, two 
horny apj;»cndages are erectly developed over the nose 
and Bometimes, as in Iferpeton imffteidatuin^ cutaneous 
aj)pendages prqje<;t from tlie .snout, or the snout may be 
exceptionally jiroduced. The .skin of the .side of the body 
just behind the head may form a cU.si(*n.sil*le fold, as in 
AcryV/, and there may be, as in Tytkon, a claw on each side 
of the vent, which claw i.s a rndinient of the [»clvie linili, 
as wdll be explained in describing the appendicidar skeleton. 
A [leciiliar cutaneous dcfiression exists between the nostril 
and the eye in CrUahis and the other Pit-Vipers, Fur 
full details on the.se subjects see the .separate articles on 
tho orders. 

In the Liuertliia we find a number of different j 
cutaneous conditions w^hich have been already noticed 
in describing the various groups systematically. It will 
then suffice here to remind the reader that the Apiphis- 
bffinians have quadrate shields over the entire body except 
the head, arrah^ in transverse rings, and that in such 
forms as ChalcM the scales are also verticiUate^ while in 


the Scincoidea and Anauid^. they are imbricate, and on 
tho Chanueleons granulate. The head may be covered 
with large shields, as in the Lacertkhr^ or with small 
.s(ralc.s like tho.se of the body, a,s in the Monitors, and 
there arc often long sharp spines on tho bead and body, 
as in (j rarriMutophora, Phrynosomd, and Moloch, ^Flie in- 
tegument may also extend out from the body along tlie 
back and tail, as in Jhmlucus and Loplmra^ or from beneath 
the tliroat, as in Tyuana, or largely acToss the neck, as in 
Chlarnt/doBiiiirnSy or on eithc?r .side of the tail, as in 
Ptychu:oiiii^ or from each side of the body so as to bo 
distensible and to serve as a |)aracluite, as in l)meo\ wliile 
in the OrnUlioinmrla it passcid from the elongated hand to 
the b()dy and leg a.s in the wing of the existing Rats. It 
lias also been before slated that in certain ca.ses ditferent 
genera arc distinguisheil by pores, Lc., the apertures of 
small outaneous .sacs placed on the inner side of each thigh 
or in front of the cloacal aperture. Folds of skin may 
invest the digits and cmstilute webbed feet, as in .some 
(Jeckos, as well as in Crocodiles and Terrapins, or may 
bind tho digits in two opi>c»site biindle.s, as in c-ieh ex- 
tnmiity of the Chanueleons. Normally each digit is ter- 
minated by a claw. 

In Crocodilin tlie epidermal thickenings do not overlap of Crooo- 
as in some Ifizards, but form coiisfucuons [iiominenccs in ‘hli^tis ; 
the dorsal region, wliicli .servo a.s .spocifie characti'r.'^, and 
which have liony plates beneath, wliicli jilates may, as 
ill Alligators, exist on the belly os well as the back, and 
may form continuous rings round the tail, those of each 
anterior row overlapjnng those of tho row next l>ehin<l. 

Not all the digits are proviih mI with claws. Tho feci arc 
ivebbed. 

The Chclonia present considerable fiillerenco.s vm to the of Clje- 
exoskcleton. The Mud 'J'ortoises, l^rionyxy have a soft 
epidermis, and Sjduiryk has a coriaceous outer layer of 



Fuj. s. — A portion of tlje ohmious plates of tho irai'apauo of Sphar\fi* coriucm^ 
Bhowiti^ three lai'f^u keeled plates of ono of the loiiKltudinfa rld^us of the 
carnpHcn, >vith a iiuinbor of the nmall Irrcf^ulor plates on either side of them. 
(From nature.) 

integument covering a carapace divided into small sub- 
hexagonal shields. In the other Chclonians there largo 
epidermal shields, which may overlap, os in the Tortoise- 
shell Turtle ((7. imhricata) and others, or may be conter- 
minous, as iu Testudo and Emy$, These shields form a 
mid-dorsal sortes and two lateral rows on either side, while 
there are two longitudinal serfes on the veh^ tide of the 
body. ■ • . • ' , 

Iteneath the epidermal Uyer o^^ , 

{dates are fbon^. wh^ jda^ ^ 
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number, size, or ahape with the epidermal ahieldawbicli (save 
in Trionyx and SpJuirgis) cover them. Thoir condition in 
Sphargis ia quite peculiar. In the skin of its back there are 
imbedded a groat number of small plates flexibly united in 
a mosaiodike pattern. Seven longitudinal rows of these 
plates (one median, six lateml) differ from the rest by their 
large size and raised surfaces. On the ventral surface of 
the body there is one large thin median [date — the rpisftr- 
nwn, together with other very slender ossiiications forming 
a very imperfect bony framework. All those latter lx>ny 
plates, however, are very iinperfe<*tly ossifiwJ, with numerous 
vacuities. In the Lund Tortoises and 'I'ermj'in.s on the 
other hand, we have the exoskeleton in its greatest perfec- 
tion. On the back there is a series of ten median plates, 
the first one of wliicli is called nuchal and the last one 
pygul. On each side of these series and sutura I ly connected 
therewith is a series of largo lateral plates also sutiirally 
united together and with the median [»latos. Finally, a 
series of marginal plates suturally connected together and 
with the foregoing complete a bony investment of the back 
whicli is complete and continuous, and wlihili is known as 
the caraptxce. On the ventral surface of the body nine 
other bony plates form another (continuous shield termed 
the plastron. I'he most anterior pair correspond with the 
bones known as clavich's in Man and many i^ther animals. 
The azygous j)Iate between and behind tluim answers to the 
episternum of many animals. Tlio carapace and plastron 
are united at the sides of the body, but are separated 
njedianly in front and )»ehind to allow the protrusion and 
retraction of the bead and the four limbs and tail. In 
Chdonia similar plates exist, but they are less dcvoloixMl, 
and merely form an imperfect s])ecics of invijstment, with 
many vacuities between the plates. The same is the 
case in Triony^r^ wherein the marginal [»lates are also 
wanting. 

The skin of the week and limbs is covered with sades. 
The skin of the neck may develop fimbriated jjrocesse.s and 
(caruncles, as in Chelys^ and the nose may bo produced into 
a short proboscis, as in Tnonyx. 'iVue claws may be 
absent, ns in Sphargts, or there may bo but one on each foot, 
as in CMoney or two, as in Careita^ or three, as in Trionyx^ 
or four or five, as in TtsUuIo and Emys. The claws may 
approximate in form to hoofs in some of the large Laud 
Tortoises. There may be a web between the digits, as in 
EmySf or the whole oxtreniity may be united into a .solid 
paddle, as in Ckelone. 

In all cases the skin of the jaw.s is found thickened 
and condensed so as to form a horny beak with a cutting 
edgti, 

Tn many Ghelonians there arc two pairs of glands on 
each side just in front of the junction of the j)lastron 
and carapace, while in the Mud Tortoises, Tnonyx^ there 
is yet another gland on each side in front of the margin 
of the plastron. 

77w Internal {Skeleton. 

The endoakcloton of Eeptiles, as of most Vertebrate 
animals, consists of parts which are divisible into two 
categories; — (a) those which form the skeleton of the 
head and trunk, *.c., the axial skeleton ; {h) the parts 
. which form tho skeleton of the limbs, i.e.^ the appendi- 
cular skeleton. 

Thjc Axial Skeleton.— In dtsscribing tho axial skeleton 
it will ^be well to begin with that part of it which belongs 
to the trunk, leaving the more complex skeleton of the head, 
the skull, for subsequent consideration. 

$koletofx Skdeion of spinal column, 

of the . or consist hi dl adtdt Ifeptldes o ossi- 
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spinal or vertebral column varies in its structure much 
more in the class of Ke|>tilo3 than even in the Mmnma^ 

//(f, ;rod very much more than in the class of Birds, \Yith 
which the llciitiles are so much allied. This filiation 
consists in difibrencos not only as regards tiic number of 
regions oi* veitebral categoj'ies and the ex ten it and struc- 
ture of (‘ach ngioTi, but also as regard.s the form of the 
individual vei tel>]*a:^ and notably the form of the ve-rtebral 
ceiilra. 

There may or may not be distinct cervical vertobrm 
with or witliout movable ribs. 'Plie first two vortobrio arc 
(liiTereritialcd a.s axis aiul atlas, and in front of the latter 
there may be a rudiment of another M itebra, wdiich has 
been distinguished as the [iroatlas.i d'here are ahvays 
dorsal vertebra', some of the ribs of which may not, but 
more generally do, join a sternum. Tlieso dorsal ribs are 
geiwTally movable, ami may be, as in Serpents, organs of 
locomotion. 'I'liey may, on the (contrary, be linnly fixed 
by suture one to unotlier as in (Mie.loiiians. There may 
or may not be lumbar vertebra*, and two or more (in some 
extimd forms many) vertebrai may unite to form a sacrum. 

1'here are always (juudal vertebra.*, and th(?so generally 
have phevron bones beneath them. Sometimes vertebra? 
which are not sacial become anchylosiMl together, as in the 
dorsal vertebra' of ( -h e Ionia n.s. Articular proces.ses ahvays 
cOTinecit together adjacent vertebra} which are not thus 
ancliylosiMl, and there may be ac^c.'cssory articular iTOccsses 
peculiar to the class, ami which will be sliortl}^ d(\scribed‘ 
later. As to the form of tin? vertebral centra, they may lx? 
flat in front and l)e]nnd, or biconcave (ainj>liic(i*lous), or 
biconvex, or wfitli a ball behind and a cup in front (pro- 
oielous), or with a ball in front and a cn[) behind (opistho- 
c( clous). 

til the CroaxUlia all the above-mentioned njgions arein Oroco- 
distiiict, there being usually 9 cervical, 11 to 12 dorsal, 2 ddians; 
to 3 sacral, and about 10 caudal vertebra*. In existing 
species all tho vertebra? are procLclous except the atlas, 
axis, sacral, and first caudal vertebree. Idie adjacent sur- 
faces of tho centra of the sacral vertcluxe arc fiat, and tlic 
centrum of llie first caudal is bic()nvi,*x'. The atlu.s consists 
of five pieces,- and the odontoid bone i.s not anchylosed 
to the axis. 1'ho caudal vortcbico are elongat'd and com- 
pre.ssed, and, except the mo.st anterior and po.sterior, support 
chevron bones. Uib.s arc very generally present. Those 
attached to the atlas and axis are single in origin. Each 
rib of the other cervical x ertebno bifurcates at its upper end 
into a tubercular and a capitular process, whicli iesi)ec- 
tively articulate wdth the neural ai(?h and centrum of 
their supporting vertebra, and the interval thus left in tho 
succeeding vertebra) forms a canalix centralis. The ribs of 
the middle five cervical vertebrio so expand distally as to 
impede tho lateral flexion of the nock. The neural arches 
articulate by .suture with tho vertebral botlie.s. The dorsal 
ribs become attached to pnx'csses which pas.-^ out from 
each vertebra to the tubercular and capitular |»rocesses of 
the ribs respectively, and their situation, with respect to 
the ncuro-ccntral suture changes by degrees, through tho 
vertebral scries, till in tho twelfth dorsal one long trans- 
verse process, pitssing out alKive the neural central suture, 
supjjorts boili [>roco,ss€*.s. Thence backwards these arti- 
culating surfaces a 2 )iaoxijnato till at last there ia but a 
single articular surface between each rib and its sup- 
porting vertebra, as was tho case in those of the atlas and 
axis. 

The dorsal ribs consist of two pieces — the distal piece 
remaining cartilaginous ; and most rib.s support an imper- 
fectly ossified processu9 undnatua^ nearly as in Birds, which 
extends backwardfl from the distal portion of its ossifie d 

^ IMaooverid by Prof. 
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{)iece (fig 4). From seven to nine of these ril>s have ossified 
sternal riba which servo to connect them with the sternum. 
The lumbar vei tobne have only 
long tninaveiso processes which 
arise above the neuro central 
•suture. 'I'lie sacral vertcbric 

.siip[)urt very stunt traii.nverse 
processes, each of 
which incliules a ' ib 
elomoiit anti becouie.s 
antbylosed to the 
centra only at a lato 
ptjriod of life, a.s do 
the comparatively 
long anti slender 
caudal transverse 
processes. Inferior 
r»roces.ses, htmai,u - >v 

*• , , . , ^ I. LMU'iiil of iric vorl<ln-:ft 

WlllCll are «f r, oupontho 

il f XyJf'*! 1 1 1 / 1 f'tlli'* illltl'lluT Slll‘fl|*!{J of COllt t Tllflllftt4 

azj goas, m.M.uia oiii- 

from beneath llic ril*.**; w, urn'liiuto i.iocoshos I’orfi'bral 

centrum of each of the more posterior cervical and anterior | 
dorsal vertebne. 

Tlie sternum consists of an ossiiied rhomboidal plate, 
wdth the hinder sitJe of which two pairs of costal cartilages 
articulate. A narrower piece extends backwards from 
this plate (connected with it by ligament), and ends in two 

diverging processes. Witli this the otlier sternal ribs 

articidate. A long slender bone, the interclavicle, or 
opisternum, lies in a median groove of the sternal plate, 
and extends forwards bijyond it. 

There is a so (railed abdominal sternum made up of a 
series of seven or eiglit .'‘^lender bones wliich lie in the 
at)oneuro.sis of the external oblifiue muscle of the abdomen 
behind the true sternum and in front of the pelvis. It 
lies at a lower level than the sternum, and has no direct 
connexion with tbe vertebral column. 

In lliUteritiy the only living member of the order 
Rhymhucefthallay as W(rll as in the extinct sj/ccies, the 
vertebral bodies liavo flat or concave surfaces in front and 
behind, 'riiere are 8 corvical, 14 dorsal, .‘1 lumbar, 2 sacral, 
and *M) caudal vei teljrm. Tlau'o is no jjersistent neuro- 
central suture ill //aUt ria, though there may be in some 
extinct forms of tlie order, liudiiiieiits of the ])roatlas arc 
sometimes ju'esent. The atlas consists but of throe pieces, 
aud the odontoid bone is ancliylosod with the atlas, and 
is concave antm*iorIy. An autogenous hypapophysis is 
w'edged into the irifcrii>r interspace between the centrum 
of the axis and the third vertebne, and .similar parts are 
developed thence backwards to !)eneatli tlie seventh and 
eighth viatebi’LV. Ilaihna has the faculty of re[)roduciiig 
its tail after mutilation. When the tail is broken the 
fracture takes place in the middle of one of its centra and 
not betw'ccn two adjiU'cnt centra, 'Hii-s is ow’ing to the 
fact that each caudal vertebra is divided into an aiiteriur 
and a posterior part (fig. 5), 
and is w'cakest at this line of 
junction wdiicli passes behind 
the tran.sverse process. 

The fh’st rib is attached to 
tlie fourth vertebra. Those Viiiiirui section <if fimr (7Mi 

of tl\c nintli and the following phyS^^n“plJinK th. 

Vertobr;e attain the sternum, miduio of centrum. ( After GUnthcr.) 
The more posterior ribs bcconio connected with the abdo- 
nuual sternum. All the ribs are single at their proximal 
ends, a bifurcation being scarcely indicated oven at the 
most anterior one. Pi’ocessus uncinati arc fully developed. 
The sternum is a rhomboidal, sembcortilaginous plate, 
with a medianly situated long and slender episternum which 
unites with a pair of clavicles. An abdominal sternum is 



more fully developed than in any other living Reptile. It 
consists of about twenty-fivo transverse rods, each of 
which is conipo.sod of three pieces. These rods arc con- 
nected and disconnected with the ribs in an alternate 
manner, every other rod being suspended from a pair of 
tho true ribs. 

.La(rrtif.ia, — In this extensive order of living Reptile.s, tn Eacer- 
tho vert.ebrm are proc( clous except in the (Jerhotidiz and tiliaujj j 
UropdiuLcy where they are biconcave. There may or may 
not be di.stinct cervical, lumbar, and sacral regions, and the 
number of vertebriu, generally considerable, may be very 
huge. The distinctne.ss of the vcM tcbral regions depends 
on the development of tiiii anterior and po.sU;rior limbs. 

When a cervical region can be distinguislied, there are 
never more thfiii nine sucli vertebric. Only in rarts 
instances are there distinct lumbar vertebrjj. The sacral 
verlebrie are never niore than two. The neural arch is 
ahvay.s anchylosed to the centrum in adults, ^.riie atlas 
con.sists of three parts, and the axis may or may not have 
tho odontoid bone anohylosiMl to it and convex in front, 
liibs are attached to most of tho cervical as w’cll as to tlie 
dorsal vertebne ; but the former are not expanded di.stally 
as in the Crocodile, and thus the latter do not su[»iK*it 
iinciiiato processes. The more anterior ribs show two 
proximal articular surfaces, but tlieso never diverge into 
distinct capitular and tubercular ])roces.sc.s as in thti (h*oco- 
dile.s, nor, a.s in the latter, do any of the doi-sa) vei tebnc 
develop double, superimposed tran.sver.se proec.s.se.s. The 
more anterior (usually the first three or four) dor.sal rib.s 
arc eonncctod with tho sternum by sternal cartilages. 

Tho.se behind may be similarly connected with the diverg- 
ing backward prolongations of tho sterniiin, or may be 
directly connected W'ith ilieir fellows of ilic ojipositij side, 
as in the Ohanueleoii, a median cartilage being joined on 
either side by the sternal cartilage continuous with an 
o.ssiiicd rib. In Avontins and other limbless rjacertilian.s 
which have but a nulimentary steriiuin, or none, the corre- 
sponding ribs of tho right and left sides arc cunnected 
acro.ss the mid-ventral lino a.s they are in Chamn'kfh In 
Draco tlui more iio.sterior ribs are greatly ])rc»h)rige.d, and 
their distal cartilago.s are bent backwards. Thi.s is to 
enable them to support the wdng like meinbrano which 
extends from citlu.-r side of the body to serve as a 
parachute. In those Lizards which have a lumbar region, 
transverse processes are there developed. The caudal 
vertebne (except the most anterior and tlie small posterior 
one.s) liavo chevron bones, which are not generally anchy- 
losed to the vertebra*, which support them. 

Ill addition to the ordinary articular proce.sses, there are 
in Ljuana certain ficce.ssory articulating structures such as 
are commonly found in the vcrtebsxe of Serpents ; tlieso will 
be d(;scribed in the next section. v 

Tho sternum consi.st.s of a rhomboidal semi-ossified or 
ciirtilaginous plate, which is sometimes continued back- 
w'ards into a jiair of long diverging procc.sse.8. There is 
I generally an cpisteruuiu, w'hmh is often T-shaped, but it 
may be absent, as in ChamadcouH. In the limbless Lizards 
the sternum is cartilaginous, and thci-e is none wJiatcvcr in 
some form.s, as, c.y., in A mphishi^na and Typhlim, 

In many Lizards, notably in the commonest English 
Lizard, the tail if broken off can bo reproduced. In them 
the centra of the caudal vertebral liave a vertical median 
division similar to that already described in Ilaiitmi. 

In Ophidian.^ tho number of vertebras is generally very in Ophi* 
large, and may exceed four hundred. They are aU proe«il- ; 
ods, and tho ball behind each is nearly hemispherical. Thoro 
is no distinction of cervical, lumW, or 4 ^ yertebriD; 
but all the vertelur© after tlift atto 
either dorsal or caudifti - l^ 
the. yertiabr© 
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7. — Po.Hforior n.Hpctt of a 
Milk vcrtcliraof /*///*<>« (from 
Ji.'Muiv). 4T, firticiilHVinrx 
A, bull on llio Jiiirfnto of thy 
centrum; «'r, noiiriil iircli ; ».«, 
nouriil s}4iic; t, tranavorso pro- 
COBii; Jtj7, Z»^:intnim. 


In addition to the ordinary articular processoa (or zygapo- 
physos), which arc hero brood and flattened, often with an 
accessory process, there aro two noteworthy stnicturos. 
Tlio first of these is called the zyfjmphene,^ and consists of 
a wedge-shaxied process with two articular surfaces, which 
projects forward from the anterior surface of each neural 
arch. The other is called tlie zy<j- 
antrumy and is a corresponding 
excavation w-itli two articular sur- 
faces on the hinder side of the 
iiouml arch, and receives the zygo- 
Bpheno of the vertcbni next behind 
it. Tt was structures such as thosfi 
that were referred to in the last 
paragraph as existing so exception- 

ally amongst Lacerti Hans Tenure). rt.arllculai iimwHst's; 

rill A 1 *1 * r «<», nouvul arrlics ; n*. ticui al 

J he atlas and axis have a form Hiiinos*, f, tninsvcrncpniccsM's; 
similar to that alreaily described 

as existing in the LaayrdHa. Long azygriiis liypapophyses 
nearly always depend from the centre of tlie anterior trunk 
vertebrse, or oven from the whole 
of them, being especially large and 
nuuKjrous in some of the most 
poisonous Serpents, c.//., CrotaliM 
and Nijja. In DtisypHlis srahtr 
some of these processes in the antC’ 
rior dorsal region are made to 
minister to alimentation, — their 
tips being coated w’ith tooth 
stance, and penetrathig within the 
alimentary canal, as will be again 
mentioned further on. 

'riio ribs assn mo the function of 
JiK'omolion, and aro llu?refc»re voiy movably articnlate<l to 
short tnins verse ])rocesses. Each has two proximal articu- 

lar surfaces, but they are close to- 
gether, there l>eiag no diverging 
articular aud tubercular processes. 

Each rib terminatt's in a sliort car- 
tilage. The caudal vertebrae may, 
in rare instances, ]»c very few, and 
they may be very mimerous — from 

five to two hundred. They do not Fio. 8. --AiUyTlor nspect of n 

possess chevron bones, but bifold U'MnkvcitoUraof /VfAo/gfroni 
■t, 1 * 1 1 ’ 11 iiftturc). <«,nrihnlfirprmv'98ci>; 

depending liypapophyses, and they <•, cup on tuo mufaco «f tiic 

have transverse processis which also 

are generally bent downwards. ’5y6»spiie.m», 

Sometimes, at the limit between the body and the tail, 
the transverse process, or the rib, as the case may Imj, 
bifurcates or develops an ascending process, as, e,y.y in Jioa^ 
Kiikiy and Echidna, 

No Ophidian has any sternum. 

C'/de/o/itft.— The Tortoises and Turtles present a spinal 
structure remarkably divergent from that of all other 
lIcptilcH, and osiiecially divergent from that of Ophidians. 
Nevortlieloss the Chclonia agree with the Ophidia in 
having no sternum, and in having at least a jK)rtion of the 
vertebral column formed for extreme mobility, in spite of 
the oxcossivc rigidity and immobility of the trunk. Only 
iji Spharyis do we find a structure generally resembling 
that of other lleptlles and diverging from that common to 
other Cbeloniaus. With the exception of SpIuirgUy the 
structure of the vertebral column of which will bo sub- 
sequently noticed, the Cheloniana present the following 
choxaeters. The endoskeloton of dorsal region is 
intimately united with those ossified exoskeletol plates 
which ,, have beenH^i^eady deaetib^ {fmpra^ p. 447) as 
ini^ihg both and trunk. 

aro;^^ inteund 



united wdth the ribs, so that the carapace is formed both 
of cndoskelotal and exoskcletal cloinents intimately united. 

The constancy of the number of vertebne is very excep- 
tional, as is also the very .small number of those of the 
body. There aro always 8 corvie^il, 12 dorsal, and 2 
sacral vertcdirie. Tlu>‘ iiiiinbcr of caudal vertebno vari(;«, 
but is never great. The cervical vcrtebrie have very small 
processes, wherel)y they are better lUtcxl for great mobility. 
They vary greatly as to tlio form of their centra, some 
lieing opistliocielons, others procoilous, others biconvex, 
while one at least is llattoned both in front and behind — 
tlie arrangeinent dillering ev('n in dillerent species of the 
same genus. I he atlas c<msi.sts ol three pieces, aud the os 
odoiitoidcum i.s seprirate. 1’lie. neuro central suture per- 
sists. The er-ntra of the rust itai dorsal verlebrai are 
amphicadoiis, and but loosely eomiccled with twin neiiml 
arches, each neural arch Ixnng snp<‘riinposcd over the 
posterior lin.lf of one verlelira ami the anterior half of the 
vertebra next beliinil. Tlie sacral vertebra* have either 
slioiit ribs snturally aUaclieil or transverse priH-esses anehy- 
Josird to the vertebra*. ^Die caudal verti'.bra? arc ]iror*<clous, 
and generally liave a pair of separate descending [irocesses, 
which- may (as in Clulydra) unite dislally arnl form 
chevron bones. 

Ill Spharyis the endoskeJeton is quite distinct from the 
exoskeleton. Its neural arelies an.*, very loo.-^idy united to 
the centra, so tliat they can be Separat(*d with the greatest 
case. The trans- 
vi'.rso processes of 
t he caud.al vcrtel irs? 
also remain unan- 
chylosed to tliuir 
centra. Tlic dorsal 
vertebne pa.ss so 
gradually into the 
caudal that the 
boundary can only 

bo determined liy — Tlirec vt*rtcl»rjt* of Sphnre/is covtarca (from 

lllO somewhat in- Toiliirr). •*, v«.TU?l»nilcL‘iitrji; w, Iioiiinlnrchr.s; 

crciisuil thickness of the transverse [irooess of the two sacral 
vert4ibra3. 'Hie summits of the neural arches are somewhat 
dilated (as if from siqierincunilieiit pressure) or obtusely 
keeled, 'rho ribs are not much cx[Knided, tluMr heads 
fitting into a hollo w^ formed by tJui centra of two vertebra! 
together with the neural arch superiniposed u]'on the two. 
1'hcy become sborlcr and narrower behind, that of the 
tenth dorsid vertebra being even smaller than the .sacral 
rib.s. 

The SkidL — Tlio anterior portion of the axial skeleton, Thu 
or cranium, difrens markedly from that of every other skull 
class of V’^ertebrates, wliile it presents a much greater 
diversity of structure than doe.s the cranium of ‘Mammals 
or of Birds, It ditfor.s from the cranium of the lower 
Vertebrato classes by its more complete ossification and by 
a greater prolongation backwards of the nasal ca\ ity, 
whi<’h causes a greater e.xpan.so and density of the palatal 
structure. Tlie skull, however, is not so much o.'-vsitied as 
ill Mammals, and the bones do not become ancliylosed 
together so quickly an<l certainly a.s in Birds. The 
occipital region ahvfiys consists of four occipital elements, 
and there is an osaificfl Kasi sphenoid in front of n well- 
developed 'bosioccijntal. The skull almost always arti- 
culates with the atlas by a single occipital condyle. The 
lower jaw is always suspended to the skull by the inter- 
vention of a quadrate lione with which the os articularo 
of the mandible articulates. Besides the last-mentioned 
bone the mandible consists of , as many bone.s as in Fishes, 
with tho addition of a supiu^ngular and a complementary 
bone.. 

The bOQjES of tlt6 form a very solid and 
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very continuous 0 [}^n case, witli no mobility save that of 
the lower jaw ; or it rimy consist of bones several of 
whicli are so conditioneil as to jillow much mobility to 
several otlnir parts. In all cases, however, the side wall 
of the anterior jiart of the cranial cavity is very impcrl'cctly 
ossified. 

InCroco. The skull (jf I lie (JroaxfUla is distinguished from that 

ililiana; of r,ii otli 'r lve}dilo.s by its very extensive bony palate* 
wliich exceeds in completeness that of even any Mammal 
save til (3 Anicatcra and Cetaceans, for not only the 
inaxillre and palatines but also the pterygoids all as 
oxiianded bony plates suturally united— concur in its com- 
position in oil existing Croeodilians (though not in the 
extinct Tc/^omni'us or Ihlodoit)^ and the |.»tcrygoids sur- 
round the posterior nares. The skull forms a solid whole 
composed of bones iiiiitod )jy suture exce]>t at the antero- 
lateral and median boundaries of the cranial cavity, where 
it is cartilaginous or membranous. Th(.*re is an inlerorbital 
septum. The ipiadrate bone is immovably fixed and of 
large size, and unites with the pterygoid, but by its up]>er 
and inner surface only. The alispltenoid is a large broad 
bone, 'riio tympanic cavity is completely enclosed by the 
prootic and opisthotic (the latter lieing unittid with the 
exoccipital), the squamosal, the. [)OstfroMtal, and the basioc- 
cipital and basisphenoid. It opens into the mouth by three 
apertures, one median and tAvo lateral,^ which terminate 
complex canals having communications among each other. 
There are two lateral, quasi-zygomatic arches to the skull 
— an upper one formed by the postfrontal and sipianiosal, 
and a lower one by the maxilla, jugal, qiiadrato-jugal, and 
quadrate. Inhere is no foramen in the ])arietal region of 
the skull, and tliere is an azygous parietal bone and frontal. 
On cither side of the hinder region of the skull the periotic 
and exo(!(;ipital Ixmes form large parotic processes. There 
ia a distinct perforated lachrymal, 'rhere are two vomers, 
which are generally hidden in the palate by the junction 
of the extensive maxilhe and palatines, 'rherc fire a pair 
of nasal bones. Various cranial bones are pneumatic, 
including the os articulare of the mandible. The hyoid is 
very .simple, and consists only of a broad cartilaginous or 
partly osseous basihyn.l, with two bony cornua, not dire<dly 
connected with the skull. There is a very small carti- 
laginous stylohyal on the upper hinder part of the quad- 
rate. 

in Hat- Haitma, — Tlie skull of thivS living type of an extinct 

terift ; order res^nnbles that of the Cro<:odiHa in that there is a 
lower zygomatic arcade formed by the (^uadrato-jugal bone 
interposed between the malar and the quadrate, as well 
os a supeil%)r zygomatic arcade formed by the squamosal 
and postfrontal, and in that the quadrate bone is immov- 
ably fixed between the pterygoid, squamosal, and quadrate- 
jugal. The palate is [iretty complete with Avide plate-like 
ossifications, still it is much less so than in the Crocodiles; 
but the po.st(;rior nare.s .are much more anteriorly situated 
— very near the anterior end of the j)alatc — and arc 3 on each 
side, being each bounded by the prcmaxilla in front, the 
vomer internally, the maxilla externally, and the palatine 
behind. At the side of the skull we find a bone distin- 
guished as the ‘‘columella,’* AA'hich passes uiiwards frorn^ 
above the suture betw^eeii the pterygoid and quadrate to 
the parietal, to 'which it is attached by a slip <^f cartilage. 
It is :i flattened bone, somewhat expanded above and below, 
and constricted towards its middle. The lateral wall of 
the skull at the part Avhicli in the Crocodile is occupied 
by the alisphenoid, and in front of that part is not osseous 
,but fibro-cartilaginous. There is an interdrbital septum. 
The poHtetO'lateral region of the skull consists, as in the 

^ For a full description with good flgnroii of this A'ery oomplex 
structure, siw Oavou, Phil, Trans,, Fobruary 28, 1856, vol okI. 
1 >. (>21, pis. 40'-42. 


I L E S [anatomy. 

Crocodiles, of two outstanding “ parotic processes, '' made 
uf) of the exoccipital, prootic, and opisthotic bones, — 
beneath which ia the “columella auris.’* The basi- 
sphenoid sends doAvn two processes to abut against the 
pterygoids. The i>arietal is [lerforated by a small median 



I'lO. 10. — Sknil of Hattenn («ftcr.Gllnthcr). I, vfntrnl nsi»i*rt; 2, Intpral »spoct; 
lafem] of iimntiibJc. ar, nrll<‘ii!ur; ho, Imslc/tcipifal ; IwhI- 

Kpbenoid; r, roronold ; ra, rolunu'lla niiris ; deiitary ; JmijhI ; »/», iimx- 
illa; fi, imsnl; pa, ptirliMHl ; pf, pdlutlue; pm, ]tn-inu\nin; prefrontal; 
postfroufid; irteryKOld; quad rule; quadrjitir-jiigul ; x, squamosal; sp, 
dplenlal ; v, vtxner. 

fontfuielle. The premaxiihe are separate, and together form 
a sort of beak, their large teeth becoming thoroughly 
.anchylosed and united with the bones supporting them. 

'riie nasals are double, and each sends forth a process (some- 
what os in Binls) from its outer anterior angle. 

Tho Locertilian skull is formed mainly upon one of two inLaoer 
diverging types of structure — (I ) that of ordinary Lizards, tilians; 
and (2) that of Chainaeleons. In both tho quadrate bone 
is almost always movable and tho inferior zygomatic arcade 
is wanting, though generally represented by a ligament ; 
the palate is incomjdctely ossified, and the rather anteriorly 
situated posterior nares bounded internally by the bifold 
vomers. In the ordinary Lizard type tho skull has tho 
appearance of consisting of a system of osseous bars con- 
necting the solid occipital parts (with its pair of parotic 
processes) with a flattened cranial roof and the more or less 
well ossified snout. Tho skull has an iiiterorbital septum. 

The lateral walls of tho cranium are, as in Uatteria, 
fibro-cartilaginous, though they may contain some insig- 
nificant ossifications ; and a “ columella,*- as in Ilatteria, 
generally ascends from tho pterygoid to the parietal 
The last-named bone sends a backward prolongation to 
the parotic process and squamosal, and is movably united 
to the occipital ; and thus, through the imperfect oi^ificar . 
tion of the cranial pariete^ the f^ial part of the skull is 
capable of more oar less fleadpn upon the 
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There ia generally a 8Ui)erior zygomatic arcwlo for mud by 
the junction of tlao postfrontal with the squamosal; and, 
very generally, tho orbit ia enclosed posteriorly l>y a 
junctiou of this t)oatfronlal with the malar. Tlie basi^ 
sphenoid sends down (os in llatteria) two [)rocessus to abut 
against the pterygoids, which again join the quadrate 
bones. An os transversum unites the j)terygoid, palatine, 
and maxilla of eilhor side. The maxilla is thus a ilxod 
bone ; the promaxilla is generally single, and sends a median 
process backwards. I'he nasals, frontals, and i)arietal.s 
may be single or double. There is generally a parietal 
fontanel Ic. 

By very rare exception, as in MonopeJtU^ there may be 
two occi[utal condyles, tliat (median) portion which is 
formed from the, basioccq»itaI aborting. 

pm 

2 
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Ffo. 11.— Skull of siiJn-noi h^tu-hnt (from rmlurc). 1, <lor««l RHjMU't ; 2, 

veiitutl lispi ct ; y, ospref:; 4, posterior aspect. «r, urticular ; 

basisplwnuiil ; //, iloutaiy ; ii’oiitiil; m, iiiuxlUa; w, ni^ul ; or, (#<■, <uvl)ii(ai 
coivlyJi's; of, ordpital foranicn ; pnl, palntlno ; pa, parictiil ; //m, prciiiaxiilit ; 

q, (iiisKliufc; «o, supmocdi-'lf.'ij ; b<iuniiu>.NHl: r, vouivr, 

Tlie hyoid consists of two pairs of cornua, whereof the 
anterior ia generally the longer, attached to a median 
portion from whicli azygous a 
bifold process may proceed 
both anteriorly and poste- 
riorly. 

In tho Ainpliisbaiiiians the 
skull is more solidly and con- 
tinuously ossified than is usual 
in Lizards, thougli there is 
no columellii and iliougb the ^ 
low ali- and orbito-s[»hcnoidal 
regions aro membranous. Tlie 
parietal is not movably arti- 
culated to tho exoceipital, and 
the facial part is solidly ossi- 
fied and not movable upon the 
hinder portion of the skull. 

The orbits aro not enclosed 
behind, and there is uosupurior 12 .— Dorwii uspodor tfkuUof //do- 

7 Vcyomftt 5 c Arpjidn detmaftorriiium, /,fionUil;.y. juK;.iI ; 

zygomatic arcauo. Machrymal ; ftt, irmxllltt; t», iiAHal; 

The skull of llelodenna is parloUi; pm, pi-emaxlllu ; pr, 

very romarkablo iu that it has J!Sd7»!guia» 

00 zygomatic arch whatever, *“l>n«w-rip»ai. 

and in that tho pro- and postfrontal hones unite and exclude 

the frontal hono from the margin of the orhit. 

Tbe shuU of the CSianualeons has even more the aspect 

of;iur Oswaoim BMflolding than has that of pj^inary Lizards 

in oi :a coltutu^L. ;Thb> ia owing 

(0 pt^sei^ of % loa^ {<«med 1^ 
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r’Jrt. l.’l. -Sluillof ('/lanrvl. on {fro\i\ Uilime). 

'in, fin(;ulrtr; ar, .'ii'liuilur; A.*!. bjislHphciK'ltl ; #/, 
iJiUitiuy: j, iiiaylllji; me, itnili;m <Mh- 

inoiil ; p\ liint j'‘2, p', pnljitiiic; pr, 

piffronl.'tl ; /'S, pt>mfi (mftU ; />/, pti'rytftiLl ; r/, 

ijiimlrntr ; .«//, .•siiranftuljii* ; &o, Mjptttuoclpitnl; iq. 


a long posteriorly and inw*ardly extending process of the 
stjitamo.sal, which joins tlie adjacent side of the singularly 
]>rol<ingc<l and upwardly and backtvardly extending pi^o- 
ce.s.s of the parietal, 
which itself is .solid- 
ly united to an up 
wardly extending p- vz; . 
procti.s.s of the supra 
oiaupital. Thus the 
facial part of tlie 
skull is not movable 
up(in its occipital 
[lortion. The orbits 
Jire enclo.scd by 
bone, and there is a 
superif >r zygomatic 
nreadf?, tho post 
frontal joining the 
s(|uaijn)sa 1 ladii nd 
and tJie malar in 
front, ^rim frontal 
l>on.ai.s small and single. There arc a |>air of narrow' nasals, 
but these do not form the boundary of any part of the an- 
terior iiares, but are excluded tlierefrom by tlie junction of 
the prefrontals with the maxilla, and tlmse two brme.s may 
be prokinged so as to form great horn- like [irocesses. The 
]iterygoids do not articulate with the quadiute.s, and there 
is no interorljitul sf'ptum. The hyoid has its posterior 
cornua much the longer, and a bony merlian bnsihyol. 

'Plie Ophidians, like tlie Lizards, have .skulls which are in Ophi- 
forined ou more than one type: - 0) those of the ; 
ordinary wide mouthed Serpents; and (2) tlio.so of the 
Serpents wulh a very narrow' gape, such as w'o lind, c.y., in 
Typfdiipfi and UropeUis, 

Tho wide -mouthed St?r})ont.s, or Eiirystffniiitn^ have Ji 
skull which in some respects is much less completely 
ossified and more movable than iu ordinary .Li/ards, while 
in Ollier respects it is more ossified and less movable. 

Thus the l.ntcral walls of the anterif>r parts f)f the cranial 


pm 



Firt. 14. — Skull of Fythoii sW*;e (fiMnn naluivA. m'. m tirulni ; ca, iiiiri!*, 

it, tlvntary; f, fiouiat; ?«, innxillii ; parlelnl ; pm, pn-muxiIjH ; po, iH-ootlr; 
pr, ; p«, iM.'stfronliil ; jif, vtvryKokl; q, qiimliutc; *, siiuutiinKbl ; t, 

muisvvMtfiuin ; f/<. tiu'hitiul. 

cavity are W’ell ossified, so that the anterior part of the 
skull is no longer movable on tlie occijutal segment, 
while on the contrary the total ,'ib.scnce of both zygomatic 
arcades, the non-union directly of the palatine w^ilh tho 
vomer, the laxity of union of the promaxi Ua and maxilla, 
and especially the movable condition not only of the 
quadrate but also of the squamosal (often an elongated 
bone) from which it is susjiended, all give an excessive 
mobility to the facial part of tho skull. To this it may be 
added that, at the symphysis, tho rami of tho mandible 
aro only united by soft, very extensible tissue. There 
is Usually but one premaxilla, and that is edentulous. The 
l^alatmea are usually connected with the maxilla by 
tmnUiverse bouesi/While the pterygoids ^nncct them with 
&e quadrsrfte is jq(0 septum^ and 
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no fontancllo 5n tlio cranial roof. Tho basispbeiioid is 
prolonged forwaril.n into a long bony mstnim, on tho upper 
surface of which 
the cartilaginous 
n)d8 (the per 
ftistent IrahecK- 
he rranii) ex- 
tend forwanis to 
blend with tho 
niediiin eai tilag-.* 
of tho I'thinoi- 
dal region. Tlie 
supraocc.i{»ital is 
excliulcd from 

the margin Ot — Skull of Vipmi nnf^icomiA (Ironi luitiin*). f/r, 

the H>ranien articuhir; r/i, t-oIU)iu-]la auriN; </, dmifiuy; /, fronlal ; 

111(1 ffiiiini Viv flu* V** ?'»«, lav.imixilla; )>r, jm- 

im.7 frontal; iMiriffnaitnl ; ;»f, i»ltayijou]; 7, f|uiulrat<‘ ; j*, 
OXOCcipitaL Tho s^lllnmo^.ll ; tran^vi-raun). 

frf>ntal lH*ne.s descoTid laterally to tlie dorsum of this liasi- 
sphonoidal rostrum and tlien turn inwards to nHX‘t togothcT 
in the median lines on the floor of the cranird cavity, 'riio 
parietals also deseend laterally but unite with the basi- 
splie.noid by suture. I'liero are a jiair of ruisals, and also 
lachrymals and i>ostfroiiLal.s, but there is no jugal or (piad* 
rate jugal. 'Hie palatines do not bound the pr^sterior narcs 
behind. They are widely scparate<l, and tlicir long axes are 
longitudinal. Tho maxilUe may bo long and may support a 
number of tcet)»,as in most non venomous Snakes, or maybe 
very short and support a single large fang, as, in Vipers. 

I'hc smalbniuiithcd Serpents, or AnfflosloiHaiay have the 
pterygoids separated from tlu5 quadrab^s. Tho a(|uamosal 
is small or iibstmt, the <[na(lrate being atlaehed directly to 
the cranium. They have no postfrontal and no transverse 
hone, while the palatine bones liavc tlicir long axis trans- 
verse, and meet, or nearly meet, on the under surface of 
tho skull. Tlui two rami of tho mandible are also closely 
united tf3geUier. In other del ails of cranial structure they 
agree genera 1 ly w i th 
th o En rysto niftfi t . 

Tho hyoid is nidi 
mentary, and only 
consists of a ]>air of 
cartilaginous threads, 
median ly united ami 
lying side by side be- 
neath the trachea. 

In the Ohehmians 
the skull prc.scnts cer 
tain rcseinblan<‘.es to 
that of the Oocodil- j 
ians. Thus the qua- 
drate is immovably^’^' 
fixe<l and its upper 
]»art is joined by the 
pterygoid, and there 
is a <|uadrato-jugal 
bone. The pterygoids 
anti pal ati nes uni te 
by suture and form 
horizontal plates be- Ifl.— Oontnl aap«rt of nkull of Testwfo tabU’ 

11, • •• /«f« 7 (from natnro). rw, Ant«Vlorii:in*»;/, frniitaL 

ncath tJlO CJ'(lilVt» on either Hide of mrhlvli arc tho orliits, Imuiitlvtl 

N’«vprf behind hv th« i>o 8 tfronf-Al ; ho, htuiifM'cipltitl ; 

iveveniieicss Uicse cplotlc; ao, Hupi-aorclpllal ; 7, quailrato; n, 

Irenes dltier widely (KinamoAal ; pa, parlctnl ; po, periotic hones, 
from their homologiies in the Crot^odiles inasmuch as the 
posterior naras open in front of tho pterygoids and are 
bounds by the ^lalatinos and the azygous vomor. The 
epiotic bone is generally quite distinct from the oxoccipitaL 
Ihore are large parietals, wliich send down a process that 
serves the purpose of the absent alisphenoid. In &ont of 
this, the sides and front of the cranial cavity are unossified. 



There are a pair of f rentals, and in front of them a pair of 
bones which bound the anterior naves above. There may 

/y/y j*s 



an 'fi 

Frc. 17 . - SIiIh vli-w of ^kuU <‘f Tralmio labufata (from nalurr). an, an^lnr; or, 
aii/uMilnr; d, (Iniliiry ; frontal; J, Juuiil ; /»/, Tuundihle ; «, iiiwo-piofronlttl ; 
|i<i, pjii ictol ; pi, pjilatino; /».<, jHvstfruntal ; 7, uiuulriito ; 7:», qiiiicinitO' jugal. 

be one or two })rc,maxill:i\ Sometimes, as c.//., in C/idone, 
ilic jiarietal, post- 
frontal, jugal, and 
srjuamosal send out 
piatc-liko processes 
which unite and 
form a sort of false 
Ollier skull covering 
in tlm temporal 
fossa., and cjiiite ex- 
ternal to the real 
outer wall of the 
cranial cavity. Thus 
the cranium of thesis 
Reptiles is, as it 
were, at the opposite 
extreme to that of the 
Serpents as regards 
massivi'uess, solid- 
ity, and the immov- 
ability of its several 
parts one on another. 

It may be excewssi vely 
flat and depressed, 
a.s in Chelydra, 

The dentary bone 
of tlio mandible is 
azygous, as in llirds. 

Tlie liyoid consists of two pairs of cornua, whereof the 

pm 



Fm. IS. Vent ml .luiTaco t>f skull nf Te%Uido tabu- 
/fitet (fnun ii/itiirr), bo, liHsliKi-lriUnl ; hs, lia.<il8p>io- 
iji)l<l ; ep, tijiloi u* ; m, inaKilln; pi, ]Milut§u« ; pn», 
I>nMiiHxllIu ; pt, ptery>.v»ld ; 7, fniaiivatu * tiJ, quad- 
ruto-jugul ; so, hiipraiKvijiilul. 



Fio. 10 .-- DotbuI aapoet of Anil of CMpt maitmaiu ftnan hd, 

bastocGlpllAl; eo, oxnccIpItAl; /, frontM; /, Jsgaii m, HMmlSiljpns pr«|iiMi^Ui 
pa, pATietAl; pr, profrontel ; pt, } |€, plerfffokl ; 4 , :<tlui4ctto| K 

squAmoiiU; 90i AupppQocIplf^ 

antedor any or may. 
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brolul, inoro or loss cartilaginous, or variously ossifil^sd 
median portion, 

Limb This Apprnoioulak Skklkton. — The appendicular 
skeleton of Reptiles, like that of V^ertebratos generally, 

limba. 


bit 


Kh:. 20- - Liitmil uspcirl nf Kkiillof Cbclun motmmiln (from ii.'ilurij. un^ aii;:uljir: 
a/*, .‘irlicul.tr; hn, biiMioccijOtMl ; d, iloiitary ; ry*. rrlotic ; m, maxHlu; /*#», 
; ym, pmimxilln ; ;>/•, iMpfitnilal ; /«, i»ostfiuiitiil ; iitcryj^ciUl ; 7, 
qiiailnilo; s, NijiianioMuI ; .ty, Kiiriiii.!'iiiui. 

consists of a ]tair of limb girdles (pectoral aiul j^elvic), 
with a puir of skeletal ai)pendages i)roceeding from either 
girdle. Kacli .such skeletal appendage has also, uornially, 
the iyi)ical dilfereiitiatioii into (1) a single upper limb 
bone, (2) a j»air of lower limb ])nnes, (3) a group of siiirdl 
foot-root bones or wirtilages ((?arpus or tarsus), (*1) a series 
of middle foot bones (m<*ta(‘arj)U.s or metatarsus), and (5) 



a group of small bones (phalanges) arranged in series 
according to the number of digits, but the number in 
each digit varying in ditlereiit digits and in ditferent 
groups of Reptiles. 

Every trace of an appendicular skeleton may, however, 
be wanting, as i.s the case in most Ophidians. 

There may be a pectoral limb girdle without any rudi- 
ment of a fore-limb skeleton, as in An(jni% Arontias, and 
AmphiHbicm, There may bo a pelvic girdle without any 
rudiment of a hind-limb skeleton, as in at least some, if 
not all, TpphhjHiiiw Very rarely there may bo both 
rudimentary pectoral and i)elvic girdles without any trace 
of limb skeleton, as in Amphisbu^tui. Thus, of the two 
categories, (1) limb girdles, and (2) girdle appendages 
or limbs, the former is the more constant, as we never 
find rudimentary extremities and limbs without any trace 
of a girdle, while the contrary we do find here and there.' 

The Lvmh Girdles, — EeUsh giwllo consists of two lateral 
halves, and each such lateral half further consists of two 

This ii interesting b^aee it is pipbable that genetically the Jhnb 
isrpHbr ie flte limb gird^ which wm an ingroira ihjrm the former. 
8^ 



division.s which diverge from the articular surface ofiered 
to the limb by such lateral half. From that articular 
.surface one division descends dor.sally and does not con- 
nect itself with its follow of the opposite side. The other 
ventral division t)asse.s inwards and somewliat tlownwards 
and normally rlues connect itsiilf, directly or indirectly, 
with its ft llowof the o}>po.sitc side. 1'he dorsal a.sccnding 
division is generally single, and consists of two ])arts in 
.serial succession, 'riic voniral division consi.sts normally 
of two or more parts, which, tliough tJi verging, ]»ass ven- 
trally side by side, or one in front of the other. Each 
girdle iKMinally connects itself with the .axial skeleton 
I either towards the dorsal or ventral asj»cct of the latter. 

T/n’ /Wfonrl L'v/v/A, - This ginlle only become.S con- PootorttJ 
nccted (exce[»i in (•helonians) with the ventral part of 
ap]K*ndicular skeleton, to wit, wleaw it abuts against 
either side, of th(^ sterniini. lii its most e.oni])lex comlition 
— that found in some Sanrians, c../., Ji/ioina -thv. dorsal 
division consists (»f .'i scapula (with a frnwiirdly extending 



Ki«;. *22. Sl«*imiin an*! sl> uIiWt Jif Amhlt/rhi/m fin.s fubcri.'^ititus (iiflfr Stein. 
dneliiiiT). «'/, rlavii le; rn, curacnid ; A, liKiiii'nis; tV, ; ;nr*, iik'mii- 

eoracohl ; ms, uk •k.si.hi. iIh; /h.', j»nTiir:n.ii|il ; #, araimlii; .■?/, .•<i* rniMii 
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proce.ss - the mesoscai>iilar), ami is <*<>ntirnied upwards into 
;i su[»rascapiilar ; while the. vi iitval ilivision e(nisisl.s of a 
coracoid, wiiicli abuts against 
the .sternum, and fnun which 
three parts (the [M'ecoracoid, 
the epicoracoid, ami the nieso 
coracoid ) d i verge b )r ward .s 

and inwanis, and also i»f a 
clavicle, between which ami its fellow of the oppo.site side 
an intorclaviclo is iiiter[»osed. 'I'his girdle normally in 
Reptiles, as in all otliia- Vertebrates, embraces more oj- le.ss 
of the axial skeleton externally ; only in adnlt ( ’Jielonians 
it becomes drawn in within tlic circuit of the rib.s. 


2;.. Iluilmieniftof ]m-< -('rivl arch - 
1 i}f Atinitiii* l,i}\ Tiiphfo- 

s ut'its annwtiiO‘us{niW i‘ Ui binder). 


In the 0phidi% as has been .said, thej'<*- is ik> pectoral 
girdle. 

In certain }^aurin it is in its .simplest possildc form, os, 
ill Aomtias ami Typh lust t army wlievo each lateral half 
consists of a ininulo o.ssitjcalioii representing the clavicle 
and coracoid, whiidi is not ccmnected with its fellow of the 
opposite side by any hard .struotiu*e, as l>otli sternum and 
iritcrclaviclt} are wanting. U is also quite rudimentary in 
Amp1iishiv.nay but it is fairly dcvclotKMl in Chirotes. Its 
most complex condition in Saurians has been already 
described. The Chanucleons have a simple girdle consist- 
ing of a long and narrow scapula with suproscapula and a 
long and narrow coracoid, the anterior |)art of which 
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envelops (or is overlapped by) its fellow of the opptisite 
side, while its hinder part joins the sternum. There is 
no clavicle or intorclaviclc. 

liaUtria has both a sca]>u!a with a niesoscapiilar pro- 
cess and a cartilaginous siiprascapula, also a coracoid with 
a largo cuirtilaginous cpicoracoid. There is an inter- 
claviclc, the diverging anterior arms of w'hich, as clavicles, 
are connected by iig;imont with the scapula. 

The CrorixUHa Jiiivc a simple girdle, consisting only 
of a scajmla with a cartilaginous suprascapula and a cora- 
coid without j>roccsses (>r epicoracoid, nor are there any 
clavicles but only a median aiiteroposteriorly directed 
interclavirlo. 

In the ChAoHia the girdle lies between the dorsal and 
ventral shields. The dorsal division is a columnar scapula, 
which ascends to be connected by ligament or cartilage, 
W'hich sometimes contains ])oinis of ossiJieation, wiili the 
transverse process of the first thoracic vertebra. Of the 
bifold ventral division, the anterior bone is a direct con- 
tinuation of the scapula, ami connects itself with the inter- 
claviclc of the plastron, whilst tho j>o.sterior bone is a 
coracoid and ends freely (there being no sternum). In 
Sphartjis tho end of the right coracoid underlies that of the 
left coracoid. 

The Pdvk girdle only becomes connected 

with the <lorsal part of the appendicular skeleton — to wit, 
W'hcre it abuts against tho sacral vertebrio. 


Tn general each of its halves consists of a dorsal divi 
siori more or le.^s sim|)h^ and columnar, the ilium, united to 
the vertebral column by cartilage, ami of a bifold ventral 
division, the parts of whicli, pubis and iscliium, unite in 
the middle line by the intervention of a median longi- 
tudinal cartilage or ligament, a process extending forwards 
from the front margin of tho more anterior part — the 
pubis -while an a/ygous bone, tho os clomw, extends back- 
wards from behind the symphysis formed by tho junction 
of the more posterior jiart, the ischium, with its fellow 
of tho opposite side. 'J’he ilium, pubis, and ischium form 
tJio acetabulum. 

Although it has been elscwhore already de.scribed, 
it may bo well again to mention liere that in certain ex- 
tinct llcptiles not only is the ilium greatly expanded 
above antcro-posteriorly but tho pubis sends back a long 
alendor post-pubi.s nearly parallel with the ischium and 
closely resembling the so-called ])ul>is of Dirds.^ 

In the Ophldia tlui ])olvic girdle is generally entirely 
absent, and, wljon a rudiment is present, that rudiment is 
never united with tlie axial skeleton. It may consist 
merely of a pair of .sub[)arallel .slender pubio spicules or 
cartilages, tis in TyplilapR^ or of a rudimentary ilium, 
pubis, and ischium on each side, aa in Ct/lmdrophiSj llynti^ 
Stenostoma^ and JUni, A rudimentary pelvis also exists in 
Python^ Ery.ty and Torfrir. 

In Sanriana the girdle may also bo detached from the 
axial skeleton and most riidimentary, as in Lrpidostf'nion^ 
w'herc it consists of no 
more than in Typh- , 
lops, and in Jfiyuis, y 
where ea(*h half of it 
consists of an elon- 
gated ossifde with three 
processes correspond- 
ing to the three nor- 
mal pelvj'; bones. It 
may be even more simple and yet attaclicd to the verte- 
bral column, aa in Arontias, Psnuhpiis, and Ophimwms, 




4' 
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;’ic. 24.— KiuMments of Uinb-- 1, of IrUtlfs 

/Ifiitonii; 2, of AngnU /roDilUi 3, of Am2>hU' 
Ijvna fttfiginom. /, friniir; <V, ilium; -fn, JIJo. 
pcctlncum; i>, pubirt; t, tibia. 


^ See eapecUlly a paper by TrofesRor MiU'ali in Avier. Jour, of 
' and Atta, vol. xvii. (Jaiumry 1879), pi. 8, and one by Dollo 

In the Bull. Mus, Hoy. d' Hist, }ioU de Bdyique, vol. 1883, 
Troisi^jme note /tur les Dinosaurs, pi. 3. 



In all Saurians witli ordinary hind limbs tho pelvic girdle 
is fully developed. 

The (Jhelonians have long ilia nearly vertical in posi- 
tion and with a cartila- 
ginous margin. Tho 
pubis and iseliiuni form 
an acute angle, and 
are only connected with 
their fellows of the 
opposite side by liga- 
ment. There is no os 
cloacie. 

Uattenu has a la- 
certilian pelvis. 'fhe 
pubis has a small for- 
wardly extending ro- 

cess, and the iscliium ; /». puRs f, tibia, 

a much more prominent back ward ly extending one. 

in the Crocodiiia the iuretabulum is formed by the 
ilium and iscliiuni only, and is imperfectly ossified inter- 
nally. Tlie two iscliia are united by synchondrosis, and 
each develo])s a forwardly extending jtrocess contributing 
to close the aectabuluin, from which the pubie bone 
extends forwards, downwards, and inwards. The two 
pubic bones are only united togctlier by mc.mbrane. 

The Chdirnia have tlie pelvic girdle, like the pectoral 
one, enclosed between the cara|)ace and plastron. In most 
forms it is not united with either shield, the ilium being 
merpjy attached to the transverse }»roce5sc8 of the sacral 
verlebrie. In some foians, howevir, as in Chdys, 
Chdodina, Pdoinrdusff, and others, tlie ilia firmly unite witli 
the posterior )>late.s of the carapace, while the iseliia and 
])ube.s unite with the plastron. The three bones concur to 
form the acetabulum, and tho two pubes and the two iscliia 
respectively unite in viaitral symphyses. The space be- 
tween the pubis and iseliiuni of either side, the obturator 
foramen, is in Ckdo/ia and separated from tliat of 

the other siile by a ligament only, wliich jiroceeds from tlie 
iscliiaiic symphysis forwards to the pubic symphysis, in 
the Land Tortoises, how'cver, the pubes and iscliia so 
expand vcntrally that the obturator foramen is (on each 
side) enclosed by tlie junetion of the pubis and ischium of 
cither side at tlieir distal ends. Each {iiibis lias ordinarily 
a downw'ardly bent spiiiou.s process at its anterior margin, 
and the i.schium often has a process projecting from its 
hinder margin. The jmbes arc generally widely expanded 
bones, vmy much larger than either tlie iscliia or tlu? ilia. 

'The Pectoral lAmh. — The skeleton of this limb in its full Pectoral 
and normal differentiation resembles in its main features buib. 
that of Mammals; it may, however, be .simplified to a greater 
extent than in any other air-breathing Vertebrate class, and 
this according to two modes of simplification. Thus it may 
be a relatively minute member ending in what is (at least 
practically) but a single digit, as in P/iodom.^ It may, on 
the contrary, bo simplified by being made up of parts all .so 
exceedingly similar that tho typical differentiation of tho 
limb can bo with difficulty traced, while the digital elements 
seem to indicate more than pentadactylism, as in tho extinct 
Ichthyosauru 

A peculiar complexity and extreme differentiation of tliis 
limb' however, exists, as is well known, in another extinct 
group, tho Ptcrodactyles, wherein the outermost or ulnar 
digit is enormously elongated so as to support tho winf 
membrane as do the four digits of existing Bats. 

Tho following arc the main conditions of the limb mjt 
■with in the existing Beptilian orders. In most LactriHir 
there is an elongated humerus, tho proximal end of whicl 
is compressed and furnished with two tuberositi^. Of tht* 


* Soe Gray, Ann. ffiat., U. 
May. Nat Jiist, 1867, xx. p. 46. 


335 ; and GUnthor, and 
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lower firm bones, the ulna is stronger than the radius, and 
its olecranon forms a short projection. The car[>u8 consists 
of nine bones, one at tho end of each lower limb, one at 
tho base of each metacarpal, one — tlio os contrale — between 
these five and the two at tho end of the midlimb bones, and 
one — the pisiforme —outside these latter two. Tliere arc 
five mctacarpals and five digits, tlie latter composed of pha- 
langes, Avhich for the most i>art number two for the inner- 
mostdigit or pollex, three for the next or index, four for the 
tliird digit, five for the fourth (generally tlio longest) 
digit, and tliree fur tho outermost or ulnar digit. In the 
Charnielcons the five [iroximal earpuls coalesce with tlic 
metacarpals, and the plialanges are. 2, .*1, i, 4, and 11 
respectively; tho digits, moreover, are very exceptionally 
disiK»sed, llie tliree inner or radial digits being opiwised to 
the t^vo o\itt r or ulnar ones. The digits may be but four 
in number, as in (ft/m/iop/itkahnus, Tdnulad^lun^ 

and others ; or but tliree, a.s in Chatcu^ and otliers ; or 
but two, as in /fdrromdf Sy CMomdtfSy and others; or, finally, 
but one, as in Ji/iodoyuty ti'c., as we have already seen. The 
limb may be entirely wanting, as in r'^f/opusy De.lmty TAalin^ 
AnifmHy Aconivi^iy and others. 

in the OjjhvUa the pectoral limb is entirely absent, not 
even a riicliment of it being found. 

In JTatUrvi the limb is l.acertilian in form but has ten 
carpals.. 

The Crocodilia have llio long limb bones well developed. 
Tho carpus lias two large long ossicle.s articulated with the 
radius and ulna respectively, and a pi.siforme ; and an olfioiig 
bone and disk of cartilage lie between the large carpals 
and the five metacarpals. thinl digit is the longest, 

and the number of plialanges of tlio digit from within out- 
war(].s (as before) is 2, M, I, 4, J3. 

In the Chilonvi the liuiiicrus may be nearly stj-aight, as 
in Chikmey or very much curvet], as in TeMmlfK Tlie 
radiu.s and ulna., which, though susceptible of very little 
motion, ai*c generally distinct, may bccoiiie ancliylosed to- 
gether towards their distal ends, as in Chclone. 1''he carpus 
has generally nine ossicles. The pisiforme may bo very 
large, as in Cfiektue. There are always five digits, which 
— both their inetacar[)als and phalanges -may bo very long, 
as in Chdoney or exceedingly short, as in Tmfudo. The 
number of the phalangas may be but two to each digit, a.s 
in Ti’stmfoy but geniTally it is 2, 3, 3, 3, 2, from pollex to 
the ulnar digit. 

Pelvic The Pdvk LimK — I’lie skeleton of this limb, like that 
limb. of the pectoral one, is in its main features normally con- 

ditioned as is that of ^lammals, save as U) the mobility of 
the tarsus, as will be shortly explained. It may, however, 
be simplified in two ways like tho pectoral limb — namely, 
by the great similarity and want of difforentiation of its 
* numerous jiarts, as in Ichlh^nstmniSy or by excessive reduc- 
^ * tion in tho number of its parts, as in certain Ophidians, 
and in Saurians such a.s IWvdopics and Li<dis* 

Its resemblance to the pectoral limb, which, as w’c have 
seen, is so exceedingly close in Ichihyomurm and Pkdo- 
BCLuniSy may be, in other conditions, hardly less complete 
in some Chelonians, such, c.y., as Chdydra. When all 
four limbs are fairly developed, the pelvic ones are in no 
existing forms so inferior in size to the pelvic ones as in 
the extinct OmUkosnurifi, or so superior in size to tho 
latter as in some of tho extinct Dinosaunciy as, in 
C<nnp80(/nathus. 

Amongst existing Ueptiles the Locertilians present us 
with very varied conditions. Generally there is an elon- 
gated femur furnished proximally with a trochanter on its 
inner sido. Of the lower limb bones the tibia is larger 
than the fibula. A knee-pan bone^ or patella is placed in 
front of tihe junction of the upper and Ibteer limb bones. 
The tariiiMi of a proximal segment made up of 
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two large ossicles inoi'o or less firmly and immovably 
united by fibrous tissue to the tibia and fibula and of a 
distal .segment, wliich consists of a cuboid bone and which 
is capal'lfj of motion upon the proximal segment, while 
it is firmly connected Avith the five metatarsals. 1'hus 
the ficxien of the foot upon the leg take.s place, not as in 
Mammals btaween the whole tarsus and the leg lame, but 
between the (li^tal nud proximal .sogmeiit.s of the tar.su.s 
itself. The onU riiKvst or peroneal metatar.sal i.s more or 
less bent toward iLs proximal ind. The fourth digit is 
tho longest, and tlio mimber of tlie phalange.s of the 
digits, from within ontwaril.-^, is 2, 3, 4, 5, 4. In tho 
Chaintcleons the distal tarsals coalesce-, witli tho meta- 
tar.sal.s, and two inner or libial digits are o[)[»oseil to the 
three outer or peroneal ones. The foot may have but four 
digits, as in C(nnjtsnd(idt/ftti(y TefrtuhirtyluA^ and othcr.s ; or 
but three digit.s, a.s in AV/).s-, IfrtnumdrAy ' avh\ ollier.s; or 
only two, as in Chrlonithsy Jihodo/ufy and others; or but a 
.single one, as in Cludda. 'riiere may be but a Acry .small 
and slender femur, to wdiieh a still smaller tibia unitt?.s a 
rudiment of a tarsal ossicle at its distal eml, as in Aru7/.s, 
or but a rudiment of a femur and tibia only, as in Psemfo’ 
piisy ^Qv the limb may lie entirely w-anting, as in Aiirptisy 
ArontutSy ChiroftSy Amjdiiaknitty and Leitvlodtnum. 

[n the Ophidiit the limb is generally Avanting, and there 

1. s never any rudiment of the tarsus or digits, but there 
may be a rudiment of a femur, a.s in Stf nnufj unify or of a 
tibia a.s avcII as a femur, the tibia ending in a hooked pro- 
e,e.s.s, a.s in (^yUndrophiHy llynkty and 

In Ifafteria the limb i.s as it normally is in Laced ilian-s. 

In the (kocotllh'a there i.s a Avell-developed femur, and 
also a tibia and a fiViula. The tar.sus has two proximal bones 
(le..s.s clo.sely united than in Lizards), whereof that adjoining 
the fibula ha.s a large calcaneal process, 'I'lic <listal .seg- 
ment of tlio tarsus oon.sists of tivo rounded ossicles on the 
peroneal .side and a thin |»late of cartilage on the tibial 
.side. There are four long tibial metatar.sals .supporting 
digits and a rudimentary fifth one to wliich no rudiment 
of a <ligit i.s attached. Of the four digit.s tlm third i.s 
generally tho longc.st, and, like the fourth digit, lia.s four 
phalaiige.s. 'Ihe second digit lia.s tliroo, ami the. iniier- 
mo.st, or hallux, but two. 

In Chelonian.s the femur has a strong, ronndetl articular 
head, Avhich forms a marked angle Avilh Iho body of the bone. 
Sometime.s, as in Ptnys and Triony.ry there are two troch- 
anters separated by a groove. Tlie Ioamt limb bones arc 
alway.s distinct. Tliey arc longest in the l.and Tortoises, 
and shorte.st in tho Marine 1'urtles. There is no patella. 

1’he tarsal bones vary by coale.sccnce from eight to six in 
number. They arc exce[itionally tlattened in Chifouf. 

In TfMmh tlie inctatarsal.s arc short, but are longer tliaa 
are the rnctacarjiHls, wherca.s the rcver.so is the ca.^o in 
Cht'hne, There are ahvays five digit. exce[)t in Tesfudoy 
AA’herc the lifth is oril}^ represented by a rudimentary 
metatai.sal. The metatarsals .ire .short e,.st in 't\-dvdo and 
its allic.s, though they are not .so short as nro the digits of 
tho hand. They are longest in the aipiatu! Lirms, though 
they are not so long in Chihme as are. tlie digits of its 
hand. Tho number of phalanges, counting from within 
outward.s, may be 2, 2, 2, 2, as in Tedndoy or 2, 3 3 3, 

2, as in Tnonyxy or 2, 3, 3, 3, 3, as in Vhdone, 

Myology. 

The muscles of four-footed Reptiles other than the Muscles, 
C'helonians are arranged in a general way on the same 
fundamental plan as in the Mammals, though the deter- 
mination of the true homology of many of them is more or 
loss difficult if not impossible now to deteriiiino. Tho 
muscular masses ate thus arranged in a similar longitudinal 
manner on the dorsum of tho trunks and ex{)and into largo 
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continuous horizontal sheets of fibres in tlio ventral region, 
^hilo for a greater or less extent longitudinal bundles of 
fibres underlio the vertebral btxlies in different parts of the 
neck and trunk, and prolongatiojis backwards of the dorsal 
and ventral muscles clothe the skeleton of the caudal 
region. Alusclea like tlio temporal, massetcr, pterygoid, 
and digastric of -Maminals liclp to open and shut the jaws 
of llcptilcs. Others descend from the dorsal region of the 
spine to the pectoral and pelvic ginlles and to the limb 
bemes, which latter are furnished with flexors and exteO’ 
sors, abductors and fwlductors, in essentially the same way 
as are the limbs of birds. 

Tliere are tvvo special deviations from this more normal 
type of structure. Wo find one of these in the Herpeiits, 
whiirj), being limbless and without a neck, and requiring 
an extraordinary mobility in the parts of the axial sk^do- 
ion, have the muscles which clothe the trunk raised to 
their highest degree of nmltiplication and (lilfercntlatiori. 
The other exceptional type is furnished us by the 
Chelonians, wdiicli, having a perfectly rigid body and long 
nock and limbs singularly situated, have the iuilscIch of the 
trunk atrophied to an extreme degree, the neck riclily 
supplied with musedos, and also tlie limbs, wdiilo the limb 
muscles are so strangely dilferent, in either origin or inser- 
tion, from those of other animals that their true nature 
and correct <lesjgnatioiis do not seem as yet to admit of 
precise and ac<‘urate determination. 

Musi’le.s The Mn'iclrs uf the Tnaik and Tail. -In iSaurijuis the cainhil 
of trunk niusidcs olt'Ui tiikij the form of a ofjndlow couch sucoossivoly 

aiultail; cjic]esc<l one within the other, wliilo their continuations forward 
ill the trunk liccomc thn longissimuH <Ioisi, .sacio-liindialiH, spinali.s, 
Invatorcs fcwiarnni, oncl tin? other uiuseh's familiar to aiuitoinisks. 
HnhviM’tchnil continuuli<»nH form musclt^s whitdi ]»rocccd from the 
v« rtohral ho«lie.H lo tho inner surfuceH of the ribn, which tliuy tend 
to ()ull hack — retrnliciitcH coslarum - -and further forwaixls, such 
museles as answer to tlic. hmgus colli, rectus capitis, Ac., of 
Mainmals. Ventral museloft lake Um form of tho two ohlupics 
and transvi'i-salis, Init tho dillcreutiatioii inny bo greater than in 
Mammals, as c.//., in where tho oldi«pius i?xternnH ctnisists 

of tiirec distinct layers. Teiidinou.H or hurdm* ytructurcs may 
produce a sogimiiiiitioii in tin! alslomimd muscles, which, uiidtu* 
sjKfcial iiaiin'S, arc i»rolongcd to the hyoidiaii coriuia ami maUtlible. 

In Serpen Ls the dorsal muscles are cssenlially the .sniuo a.s in 
fjizard.s, hiit mo more developed, while small suiieificial niuscles 
run from the rih.s to tlie inside of the. jdnlomiiial .siiields wliich are 
.agents of ItHromotion, The limbless Si rpciit is praetic.illy somo- 
wliat like a Ontipede, and moves ]iy tlnj .Muccc.s.sive ]nutriisioii and 
retructioii of (Mch pair of ribs, which servo as two feet. For i*acli 
]Kiir i.s atlaelietl to a ventral shield the islge of which is applied to 
and reniovod from the ground hy tho ribs attached lo it, according 
as these are jndtnided or ri!traete.d — the shields thu.s .serving as a 
numlu?r of small hivei'S to propel the body along. The subvertebral 
nuiscle may also be very largely dcvolofK^d, as in and 
the long hy]»ajM>phy.sn.sof wdiich have laien already noted, and which 
serve for the aUac.hmeiit of such mu.selcs. by their contraction 
tho force, of the downward flow of the ])oisoii fangs is greatly 
incidosed. 'rhat suhvertcjbral .si-rios alrcaily mentioned as tho 
retialientixs costaruin is very extensively developed in the Ophidia. 

In the cVo< (w//7nt the arrangement is siihstantially as in Sauriaris, 
but tho so-called abdominal libs induce certain diirerencc.s. Some 
inii.scles lie al»ovo, stune Ih-Iow, and some between the.se “ribs.” 
iSiibvcrtebral inuscle.s extiJiul iM-nesth the cervical and anterior 
dorsal vertebra*., and farther hack there aid rolralienb'S costaruin. 

Ilaticria lias special muscles inserted into tlie <li.stal cx]»ansioiis 
of its ribs, wliicli may sonnd imes aid its motions in a very subordi- 
nate degree, as tlio.so of Serpents are .so helped in tlie highest 
tlcgriH!. ^ 

In the Chelonian.s the dorsal muselc,s arc well developed in the 
neck and tail, bifold inuscle.s pa.ss from within tho hindmost 
lateral ]>laU!s of tho cara]»ace to the ilorsiiin of the feudal vertebne. 
Other musrlcs <!xft*.nd Indwcoii tho articular and transverse pro- 
cea.ses of tlio caudal vcrtidjrti!. Dorsal inu 8 cle.s aid entirely wanting 
iu tho thora.x of but in and Chchfdra a longitudinal 

muscle lies ujiori tho traii.svcr.so processes of tho trunk vertebras. 
^ lu the iicck there arc a nul^d.K^^ of muscles extending with various 

degrees of coraploxUy between the transveido and articular pro^ 
oosscs. The noca is rotmctcil partly by a muflcle passing from it 
to the pnK!oracoid and partly by a long xnuscio jiassing to the 
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head and neck from a gi-eator or leas number of tho Bnini:mi and 
neural arches of tho more posterior trunk vertobne. ^ Pyramidal 
muscles pass from tbo pelvis to tho plastron, and obli<)no muscles 
arise from inside tho costal inargiinil pliites of tbo cara^iaoo and 
pass to tlic ])clvis and plastron, and a transvoraalis extends from 
within tho costal plates and also passes to tho plastron. A dia- 
phragm .spuings irom tlio bodic.s of certain dorsal vertebnc and 
oiio or more i‘il>s, and invests tho surface of tho lungs. 

Th-e MiiMha of the 7 /.«d — ln ordimiry Saurians, the lenqKiral of head ; 
muHclo is embraced by tlio upper (in them the only) zygomatic 
arch, and dcsixmds from the .side of the li(!ad to the ooronoid process 
of tho mandible. Tlio massetcr takes origin from the <iuudrut« and 
colnnndla. Of the two ptcrygoitl iiiu.sclcs one arises from tho upper 
surface of the jitcrygoidbono and the other from the os trjuisversum. 

Tho digastric descends from tlic Jiinder ]»art of the cranium to the 
posterior end of the inamliblo. 

In the OjjhkUa tho iimMcular ap[>aiatu.s is much inoro eonq>lex, 
as iniglit be prediidod from tho great mobility of their jaw.s. Tliere 
111*0 on each side throe elevators and .several dejnessors of tlie lower 
jaw, and sometiine.s, as, c.g.^ in Trujunoee.jdiuln.'i^ a muscular belly 
*eoiinci;tcAl with one of the ehivators is mo arranged as to be able to 
conipro.ss the jioisoii glaiul. In )»oisonouH Serpents al.so a tendon 
goes from the external pterygoid to the short maxilla, so that tho 
latter ciin Ih) erected by its intervention. Tho sus]jenBoriuin is 
drawn upwards and backwards by a nmstile arising from the neural 
spines of the anterior Irunk vertebne, and dowuw’urds and for\vard.s 
by uJiollier arising from the ba.sis|»henoid. Four other miiseles on 
eitli(!r side of the head are devoted to moving tin! palatine appamtus. 

T'ho OrocixHUa liave a Lenq)ornli.s, an internal and external 
jdcrygoid, and a tligastric. 'flioro are also a pair of sleiiiomainli- 
rmlar inusctles, ami of Jiyoniaiidibulars (from tho c*inma of tlio 
hyoid), a ])air of geiiioglossi, and a supt!rticial mylohyoid. 

'JMie. Vhclonia liavt! only an internal pterygoid, be.sides the t.enqKH*al 
and digastric.. I Jut they have also a geniohyoid and genioglo.s.sUH 
iw W’cU as a mylohyoid. 

Thi Miiacka of (hr. JVctoi'ffl GirdU and Lihih.- -\n on] inary of pec- 
Sanriaiis ami in Cirocodilcs the sca)mla is drawn forwanls .ami toral 
iipivards by a trajH>zin.s and levator, and them are. .also a senutus girdle* 
magiiUM and a sternoscapular miiscJo, a cleidomastoid or Kf<?rno- and 
mastoid, and generally an omohyoid. Tn tins Ohr/onia the limb ; 
Mhouldor-girdlo miLseh^s are vc'iy reduced and jw^culiMi*, and no 
mu.sele ilraw.s it t<)ward.s the skull, but a inu.sele ari.s(!.s from the 
aides of tlie cervical vcrtel>ra‘ and is inserted into tlie scajuiUi. 

Another (amidler) passes from the second dorsal tiunsvi!r.sc pro- 
cess and the part of tho carajuico therewith cemnectod to the 
M«*apula, Avliich it draws hackwmd.s. Another miLScle goc.s from the 
coracoid to thi! hyoid, and yet iiuotlicr — a sort of sternonuLstoid — 
from the plaHtroii to the skull, 

Laccrtilians liavii an ordinary pectorulis and generally a subjacent 
small musclo passing from the coracoid to the great tuhcro.sity of 
the liumeru.s. There i.s a lati.ssimu» donsi going to the le.ssf.M’ 
tuberosity ami a large subsea jjularis. A triceps ernls by a tendon 
inserted into the olemanon, oflcii containing an o.s.sii lc analogous 
lo a patella. ^J’lierc is also a biccjis, coraeobracliialis and hnudiialis, 
initicii.s, Avith other Mammalian nmsele.H, tloxors, and exteii-sm-s of 
the digits, with even lumlirieal muscles, but not Avitli that jieifect 
arimigeinent of ]K*rfoi*ating and iHU t'orated tendons which eliaractcr- 
izes tho highest class. 

Tho imiscles of the ]x*ctoral limb of Crocoiiiles, tlioiigli showing 
many minor diirercuces from iliose of Saurians, yet present a 
fundaineiitul general rcseniblaiHai to tho latter. 

It is oMierwiso Avith Chelonians. Jn them tho pcctorab's iinijor 
i.s reprc.seiitcd by tivo muscles, one a muacle c.\teiiding from tlio 
modisii plastron [dale and external b-irvler of the eanijiaeo to tho ' ^ 
inner of the two tuberosities of the liumerus, and another muscle 
inserted k*si<lc the former and taking liso froni the most anterior 
plato of tho plnstroji. Tlicie is also a superior [lectonills, Avhich 
arise.s from the co]*at!oid and coracoacromiiil ligaments, and Avhiidi 
is purlly inserted into the same lulxTosity ami partly extends 
beyond it There nro also a coracobrachialis and a (leltonl, but no 
sii]»rascapular. All the museles Avhieh arise* from the se^apula art 
iiiserled into tlio external tuliorosity of tho humorus. There is a 
mujjclo Avhich represents tho Intissinms dorsi. Tt arises Ix^iioath 
tho iiio.st anterior plato of the carapace, and is inserted into the 
oxtenial tuberosity. Tho inu.icles of tho foniarm and extrcinity 
arc less cxeeptioiinl. 

M’uaclea of the Pdme Girdle and Limb, —In Laccrtilians thcro aro of pelvic 
several hiiul-limb muscles which havo a subcaudal origin; some of gintlo 
tlieso end at tiie thigh, while others oxteml to tho foot There aro ami 
numerous flexoi's of the log. A x>owert‘ul niiisdo urisos bonoatli the Uinb. 
tail, and is inserted by a broad tendon into tho femur. From tho 
inferior margin of tluit tendon another slender tendon arises, 
aomotinies ending (os, e,g.^ in Iffmna)iu tho intorarticnlarcartiiago 
uf the kiieo-joint The muscles of tho thigh, leg, and foot liavo a 
general similarity to thoio of Manimals those of 

the arm and hand, but thoM which r«stn:OisnV^ 
have gonorally much iDomplsxity siid latrkiaey of of ; . 
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their teiidotis aud much connexion with other inusclcB hi tho 
popliteal sim<ie. 

The Oracadilia havo an adductor fonioriii, which arises from bcuetilh 
tlio traiisverso processes of the lumbar region and is inserted by a 
broad tendon into tho femur. An iliacus arises from tho inner 
side of tlie ilium and ischium, and goes to tho inner sido of the 
femur. Several adductors j^roeeed to the femur from tlie ischium. 
A long musclo arises from tho chevron horns and transverso pro- 
cesses of the anterior third of tho tail, and is inserted hy a strong 
tendon into the trocliaiiter ; thence descends uiiotlier tendon along 
tho Jlexor side of the femur to join llio bmiltui of origin of the 
gastracneniiuH, whicli sjirings from tlie external coiidvlo. 

The Clu'lmia possess an alaluctor fomoris, whieh passt^s from 
l>^mcatli the transverse proees.ses of tlm tlioracie vertebne, and also a 
sort of i)soas extending from their tidnsvei’se jjroctisses to the ilium. 
Anotlnn- muscle goes from the hindmost thoracic transverse processes 
to tho femur. A muscle, altraluins pclvim, arises from within the 
plastron and goes to the on f.tjr ]»roeess of the pubis. A mdher muscle, 
which antagonizes this, tlic rctniliens pelviin, springs from the 
hindermost part of tho plastron and goes to tlie ]nil»is. Other 
retractors pass from tlie caudal chevron hones to tlio front border of 
tho obturator forainen, ami another muscle with a similar origin is 
inserted into the ischial symphysis. 'I'lio inuseles of tho more 
ilistal part of the limb aro le.sa peculiar, and need not bo desirrihed 
here. 

The Alimaitary System, 

All llcptilaH agree in having an alimentary tract which 
begins with jaws armed mostly with teeth, rarely with liorny 
t>bcath.s, but never in existing Keptiles with both, though (as 
has been elsewhere desofibed) such a coiuhination is found in 
some fossil furins. Moreover, teeth arc mostly found not 
only at the margins of the jaws but also on the jialate. 

Almost always there is a tongue, and glandular structures 
around tho mouth pour their secretion into that cjivity, 
which eommiiiiioates, by tabular prolongation, with the cars, 
the eyes, and the nostrils. The mouth opens posteriorly 
into tlio eoiumcncemcnt of a more or less prolonged ali- 
mentary eanal, the anterior jiart of whicli is not, wliile the 
greater and less posterior i>art is, embraced by tho peri- 
toneum. At its hinder end this canal opens into a chamber 
called the cloaca, into which the urinary and generative 
ducts also open, and wliicli itself opens beneath the liinder 
part of tho trunk hy a roundish longitudinal or transversely 
extended aperture. Two m^cossory glands aid digestion 
by tho products tliey pour into the canal. These arc the 
pancreas and tho liver, and tho latter is always provided 
witli a gall-bladder. A s})leen is also alway.s found in the 
vicinity of the stomairh or specially digestive dilatation of 
the alimentary canal towards its anterior end and separated 
from tho mouth only by tho cesophagus, 

Tlie several main groups of existing l\eptilo.s present the 
following chanicter.s : 

Tho Ophklut all pos.sc.ss teeth, mo.stly wtsll developed and 
niicliyloscd to tho hones which sii]i[K)rt them, ily rare exrcp. 
lion, a.s iu Dasypcllis acitber^ tho teeth may be niiiuito, — the 

hypapoidiysca of tho .'Ulterior trnnk vortchra; [»enctrating the dor.s;il 
wall of the alimentary canal and being tijmed with U>otli substance, 
aiul taking tho place of teeth, as already mentioned in de.sorili- 
iiig tho axial skeleton. Teeth generally exist on tho pal.-itines and 
pterygoids as well as ou tho inaxilhe and mandible, and in TythiHi 
and Torlrix in tho premaxilla. 1'liey may be absent from tho 
lialate, as in UropcUis. Hut the various conditions n.s to the dis- 
t»osition of tho toctli have already Ixien given in tho .systematic part 
of this ai ticle. 

In, the majority of Ser|>cnts tli© teeth aro solid or have but their 
pulp cavity, but iu some harmle.ss one.s ono or more of tho hind- 
most teeth whieh are set on tho maxilla aro longitudiuuUy groovc»l 
along thtiir convex sidi?. In poisonous Seriwnts each maxilla 
supi^rts a poison fang or tooth so deeply grooved that the niargiiis 
of tho groove meet and so convert tho grooved tract into a canal, 
dovra which the duct of a poison gland ])asseii. This fang may be 
tho only functional maxillary tooth, as m Crotalus and Vipera, or 
there may bo other teeth beliind i^ also grooved, as in Ahya, or 
entire, as in jRunffams, Almost all Ophidians have a row of small 
labial salivary glands along either maxgin of each jaw, their secretion 
SBoaping into the mouth by uumorous snuil apcrtuim In mid ition 
to 4hia^ abmo apparently innocuous iuiakes with grooved teeth havo 
an additional gfindular mass oonuecte^ the upper labial gland 
aad pmttfpg its seoi^ttOQ hy a duct into the denUl groove. The 
tredy piD^d^ 8^ maxilla 


and ns trauKVcrsuiii and beneath and Wiind the ball of the «:ye, and 
of diirereiit size and extent in difleient genera. In Naja it may 
extend fur about one-si xlh the length of tin* Wly, but in UallophL'i^ 
it may be yet gie.ater and extoml tlirougliout nearly lialf the longtli 
of the enUru lanly of the auiniul. The jioi.son gland h.as a libious 
investment, whieli is often contrartilo from tli<i pivseneo in it of 
nui.seular libros, and often jaw uiu.sehjs are so arranged (as already 
iiientioneil) as to e.vnt pn;.ssn]o on tJ»e gland by tlieir eontraetion. 

A ua.sal gland ainl a lu lnymal gland also (.-(mvev tlieir seeretioii 
into tho mouth. 

The longue, is Jong, l)iliueate<l anteriorly, ami extremely mobile, 
being e/ipnlle of iirotrii.sioii fn»m ami n tnu lion into a niembraiiou.s 
sheath, placed ou the lloor of tlie month beneath tlie ventral wall 
of tho larynx. 

I he tesophagus is long. Tlie stoMia«‘h lu^giuM by a welldefiiied 
limit he.side the liver, and may tjr niii) not form a curve, but is always 
.simple. A valve- at its pylorie end inai-ls I lie eoinmencemeiit of the 
diiodenuiii. Tlie small intestine varies miieli as to the mimlHM' of 
its eoiivolutioiis, wliieh are eoiimfi led by bamls of fibh.ms tissue and 
I are not followed by foldings of the mesent.eiy, A eii e.nlarj.r,, tuber, 
anee gmierally marks its jum-tion with the'^shorti i large intestine, 
ami sometimes there is a ea-eiim, as in TyplihtjiH^ Tortrir^ 
and othens. The large intestine may be .simple, ami its internai 
cavity may bo augineiiled by valves or part ial partilions. The. eloaea 
opens exturnally by n transverse ape-rlure. 'Hie liver U not sub- 
divuled into coiisj>ienoUM lobes. The galld»la<lder lies .sei)aiatt: from 
the liver and po.sterior to it. The ductus eholedoehus piu^ses 
through the. pancreas, wliieh lies huhiml the pylorus at the right 
shle of tho duoileiinni and is iiyramidal (or rounded), or comjKict, 
or in separate parts, as in llyilrophis, Tho spleen lies immediately 
beliiml tlie pane.rea.s. it is roiimlcd, small, ami generally entire, 
not lobe ' 

'•’ho - ^ ./ ‘dl posse.ss teeth .along the margin.s of the jaw.s in Laecr 

and ihe palalim‘s also; but it is only by rare tilians ; 

exC(. 4 itMl|H|||^H|||bi /yiumaf that the plerygoitls bi ar teeth. In 
the (.'haiineieo^^W^ le<*th aro viry nnliment.'iry, little more than 
an enainclhMl dentabMl rhlgo on the margin of either jaw'. Tho 
teeth of inost Sauriaiis are/either aeiodont, f.r,, anehyloseil to t lie 
fn?o iiiargiiiH of tho jaws (as, in r.'iu/nfnosuif/'us), or plciuro- 
ilont, i.e.f aueh>losed to the inner side (»f the jaws, tluur crowns 
pnijecting uImjvo the margin (as, (\y., in Jyaanu), (li-nejally moro 
or less conical, tho tectli may be acutely iioiuted, or extreintdy 
obtuse, as tho liiiidur teeth of f!yrh»hifi, .Sometimes, as, c.//. , in 
Jywirtjf, tho teeth may bo compressed wil.b a meilian i-xlcnnil 
vertical iblge and a serrated inaVgin. lly rare execplion, as, c.f/., 
iu Chlumydosnunust tlie tei-lli of I'itlo'r jiuv may be. mneb dif- 
ferentiated. IIev(^ we have a simuhilion, or iintieipalion, of ihal 
division ‘»1 the teeth into incisors, eaninc.s, and molars wliieh is 
so general in tho In the genus //rA*«/r/’ni/e the 

teeth arc vortieall}'^ grooved .so as to leiniud us of their .slrnotuT-c 
in Svrpeiit.s. The teetli indeed .are more grooved tiiaii iu them, for 

0110 vertical groovi? passes «lown on the. anteroinner side ami 
another on tho posleio-outer side, of om h tooiJi. Labial salivary 
gdands generally ex i.st, but are small. In JJrJotk rui'tf however, and 

111 no other known Lizard, there is a very laigt^ salivary glaml on 
either .side of the low^cr jaw-. 'I'lie (pi;ility of it.s .saliva is distinctly 
poisonous, .small iiiiimals bitten by /A7i.«/ern/o, in our zoological 
gardens ilying a.s if bitten by a venomous Si rpenl. No other such 
ca.se, i.s known to exist amongst the jAict rlilia, 

The tongue pre.seiils a miinhi r of variations of form which liave 
been already referred to as diagnostie, chaiaelers in tlie systematic 
part of tin's i»..“ticlo. It will siifliei'. here to remind tlie reader that 
it may bo broad an J Hat without any sheath, iind witli a pair of 
anterior ami of ]>osterior proi'e.sscs, as iu Amphisluvnn ; or short, 
broarl, and slightly notched in front, as in LVeAe ; or short with a 
slight bifiirc.'itioii in front and two long ju«>eesses hehiml, as in 
C/ui/cis ; or with a sheath, and much like iJiat of .Serpents, as in 
/‘aanwutsit tints ; or cylimirical and womlerfully extensile, as iu 
Chaimrlco. 

The <e.sophagus passes into a stomach, w liieli is generally elon- 
gated and curved. Tlio small intevstinc Jiiay bo liardly at all 
convoluted (as iu Amphishinitt) or very iimeli so, luit if so the 
mesentery hero follow's its fohl.s. Similmly tin; l.trge iutostiiio may 
be short ami straight, or long mid with itdenml fohls. There, may 
be a caecum, as, r.r/,, in Amphishiemi ami some Chaimeleoiis. Tin; 
cloaca ojicns extenmlly hy a trau.sverso aperture. 

Tho liver i-s hut little loboJ, and its giill-ldaddcr lies in a fissure 
on its left side. Tho puncieas and Hpleeii usually lie botw'ccn tho 
fohls of tho mesentery at the junction of the small intestine witli 
tlie stomHcli. Thero i.s general )y a i>air of anal glands. 

Ill Jlatlcria the largo tooth in tho proinaxilhu liooonio completely in IJat- 
Buchylo8c«l with thosi; bones, reminding us of tho extinct JUiyneJio- teria ; 
sanTUs and I/yitoxalapedon, Most of tho tooth which lie along the 

* 8eo A. B. Moyer, Afonaisb, dcr Akad, d, «. /krlin, 1860. 

* This fact Uioa aflbrdH an interesting illustration of tho indepoiidont 

origin of similar etmetaiela 
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margin of tlio jaws and the palatines soon wear down to form mere 
onaniclled cutting eilges lo the l-oiies, witli which they become 
immediately andiylosod. The « x1 innt Dh ynodonts, with Uicir largo 






Fio. '2G. — Skull of Chhi/ttudosnnntu kitif/ii (old iiml'*, from imtuu), sbo^vlni;^ niiich 
fllffr.raiitiatcd ftroth. I, votilval aM[K*cl ; '2, imxli'ilor; a, j)rotllo, ♦Jhowiiijy tlm 
rnornUMis prtwu'aJi u( llu> IiIikUt (MuI of lliu lowrr jaw. 

c.iliino-liko tiM tli, growing from |K'niiuin ijt piilns, bdiind the 
irdentiilouH heak-like fidiit part of the inoutli, and those (yrnitho- 
sauriu wliieh siniilarly have an edentulous beak iu front of the 
toothed parts of their jaws, may hut have 
carried out further and nion! comiiletely 
tViat process of tooth rediictiou which \>o 
find to ho etl'i ctod with age in Jfntkrui, 

The liver consists of two lateral lobes. 

There is a pair of anal glands. 

• The VrOi'miUifi have teeth in tlio ma.v- 
ilhx*, ]»reTnaxi]hc, and mandible, but nono 
ill the paliitim^s or pterygoids. 'I hey are 
iinphinf^Hl in ditlinct aUauili, I'lio tongue 
is so Hat and closely attached to tbe Hour 
of tlio inoiilh that it can hardly Im- con- ^J[ 

fliderod as havinjj a distinct exLstence. A (after noiourt), 1, 

transverse fold of nicinbrano e.\tends along 
its hinder border and another similar fold 
deseemls in front of the po.stcrior nare.s. 

There are no wdivary glaiid.s. 

The o'sophagns is wiilo, and tbe stonmeh 
nearly ciivnlar and gizzarddike, having thick in uwular walls formed 
of fibres radiating from central tendon.s. Tlie small iiitostiiio con- 
sists of two parts,- an anterior part much convoluted, tliin-wallcd, 
and lined with villi, which is suceooded by a thickcr-waJlcd part 
witli internal zig zag fohl.s. There is no c fRc.um, hut a dreulav j)n>- 
mincnce marks the commencement of the largo intestine, whicli is 
short and wide M’ith a smooth lining. It ia funnel-shaped, and 
opens by a very narrow iijKJituro into a very elongated cloaca, the 
external ojuiiiing of wliich is rather loiigitudinnl. 

The liver, like that of IlaiUria^ is in two lobes, and the gall- 
bladder !h bemdo the right lobe. The spleen lies behind the 


iintci'o-iiitcnitt) a.spectoftlie 
Idfi’li. Alidwiii^ u very ilerp 
loiitfitiuniial Kroove ; 2, po.s* 
t(?r<»-e.\!onial aspect of iho 
inuao touili, showitit^ a very 
faint lonKitiuUnal groove. 


pancreas between the folds of the duodeimin. The various viscera 
of tho abdominal cavity lie, hs in Ilinls, in separate serous sacs.^ 

In tho Cfi4ilonia there are horny alienths to tho jaws but no teeth, iu Che- 
tlmugh muncrons rucliments of teeth have been fouinl in tho loniana. 
embryo of Tnonya',.^ The tonguo is not extensible, but is difler- 
ciitly couiliihmeii in dilTeient geneiii. There appears to be only n 
suhlingnal salivary gland, tbongh the palate of the Duid Tortoise 
oxhibil.s the ji|»orturcs of numerous cutaneous follicles. 

Tim o s(»i»hagU3 leails to thn left part of the transversely placed 
st(umich. The extent of botli tho small and tlm largo inte.stinc 
varias; tho latter is at its shortest iu I'rionyx. The doaca opens 
••xlerijully by a somewhat rounded ajMjrtnre. 

Tbe liviT is mostly large, and in two lobes enniiectcd by one or 
more transverse baud.s of its substama*. The galbbladdcr lies on 
its right and may be sunk within its substance. The pancreas has 
often several exendory ducts and tho spleen is generally of large 
si/i . 

The Respiratory System. 

All tho Reptilia breathe air from the first moment of Respi- 
tlieir separate c xistenee, and are never furnislicd witli ralory 
anything in the .shai>e of gills. The apparatus by which 
their respiration is effected is always a pair of .sacs or lungs 
• Avhereof one sometimes aborts -into and from which 
air is introduced and removed by tlie intervontinn of an 
azygons tube, the trachea, whicli, passing forwards ventrally 
to the (ustijdiagus, or beside it, opens in the floor of the 
mouth behind tho tongue. The more or less dilated most 
anterior portion of the azygons tnl>e is the larynx-, which 
may become a vocal organ. 

In tho UtccHilia the cxtcinid opening of flic larynx may, by in Lacer- 
raio exception, a.s in J'hrynosohHi^ ho jdaced in front of llm liind- tiliaui? ; 
most margin of tho tongue, so that the larynx siMmis to per- 
forate that organ, hut is in fa(d mcridy enclosed by the poslcrior, 
c.\terior, and mcjlian junction of two lingual processes. A mein- 
branons or cartilaginous einglottls may jtroi.eet the entrance to 
the larynx as in Mammals. Tho larynx may bo coinpo.M!il (jf 
one <;:u’tilage, which is prcMlincd anteriorly into twi) aryt»*iioid 
processes, but gemrally Mieso latter are distinct caiiilngcs. l'’«>lds 
of membrane (*f vocal cords may ovist, as in tho tJeckos and 
Ldnimaileons, and the latter Inivo .also a whlc incmbraiions sac 
connected with the larynx. Tho liMchca is gimerally short, but 
may bo long, a.s in A tn phisbn-'uo, ami Le}iiff(ish:rn<in. It is never 
convoluted, ami its carfijages may or may not form complete rings. 

It ends posteriorly by dividing into two lironebi, whicli are msually 
very slnn’t, but may l.»o of moderate lengUi, as iu J\'if mwosa nrits. 

The lungs aro generally of al>oiit ecpnil size, but in the Snake-like 
lazardstho right lung is the longtT, end .sometimes, ns in "Tyj/hluie 
and AiHiifiaSf the left lung may bo unite rudimentary. The lungs 
may b<» simplo bags or may give (»ut laleral procef;s(?8 or poiiobcs 
of varying extent. In Mm ( ha mad eon. s tbeir binder halve.s are. 
prolonged into narrow tubular proo(‘sses. Each lung is enclo.sed 
in a fohl of peritoneum. 

Tim Ophidhi have tlm oiKUiing of the larynx behind the tongue, in Ophi- 
rather prominent, with only a rudimentary epiglott is. Tho mature diaiis ; 
of their prey ami their mode of eating do not reailily expose tlieni 
to tho danger of small purticle.s of food finding their way into tho 
trachea, Tho (•artihiginous frame.work of the larynx is very 
elongated, I’ho trachea lm.s its more anterior cartilages iu tho form 
of t?omydcte rings. I’he lungs aro uu.syminotricnl in all tlm genera, 
hut miicli more so in .some tlian in othe'-i— one lung entiredy abort- v 
iiig in Typhlops^ AcrochAmlm, and V*i)v.ra amongst others. Tho ^ 
two lung.s are both of tolerable .size in Pythaiif Boa, and Bn/x, 
winch have tho bronchi leading from tho trachea lo tho two 
pulmcuiary sa(!.s. Tho.se. sacs may or may not be divided into 
.subordinate cells towards tho hinder end of cwich. Sometimes part 
of tho trachea itself maybe dilated dorsally into cedliilar promin- 
ences liko an accessory lung, as in Ifydro^fdtisy or ventrally, as in 
Acrodiordm, A pulmonary sac may extimd not only fur back- 
wards but also forwards to the hyoidean region, as in I/eUrodon. 

In the Chdonia tho opening of the larynx or glottis is longl- in Cbe- 
tiidinal. It may be furnislied with a membranous epiglottis, or loniaiis 
may have none, as in Testndo, There may be cricoid and arytenoid 
cartilages in addition to main cartilages, but tho details of structure 
ditter in ilitiercnt genera. There aro no vocal cords. The trachea 
and hrouehi vary in length, the former beitiff long in nio.st forms, 
tho latter in T^buio. In Cmixya the tnwmea and bronchi aro 
contorted. Tho lungs uro invested anteriorly and on their ventral 
side by peritoneum, and also by tho diaphragm as they lie between 
it and the carapace, and therefore they do not project freely into 
tlie abdominal cavity. 

^ StanniuM pointeil out emphatically, as long ago as 1866, the resem- 
blance which exists in many points between CrbiMilM «^Bi>di* Seo 
hU AfnphiMen, p. 188, note 1. * Bee (hreh» p. 178, 



VASOVLAB SYSTEM,] R E P T 

In ^co- The Orocodilm hnye no epiglottis, but tlio larynx is attached by 

diJiatia. tendinous fibres to the front part of the shield-like hasihyal. The 
larynx consists of a ring-slmpcd principal cartilage and arytenoid 
cartilages. There are folds which sc^rve for vo«il cords. Tlie 
trache;i is long, with two short broiiehi. The former is generally 
straight, but may bo oontortcil. Tlie more anterior tracheal 
curtilages are itieoinploto dorsally ; tlioso of the hinder part and of 
tlic bronchi arc generally complete. Kaeh lung consists of ]>ouches 
or cells, the cavities of wliicli open into each other, and com- 
municalc* with tlio cavity of the broiiclnis hy the, lateral openings 
just ment.ion»:d. The Jungs are eintlosed in piuiclicsof peritoneum, 
and lie, freel}’ KU.s[)eiKled, in tlie body cavity. 

The Vaacufar St/afem. 

Vascular The vascular .system of ileptiles con.si.sts of a Banguine- 

sysLeiu. a lymphatic system, and the former is further 

subdivided inb) an arterial and a venous system, a.s in the 
liigher Vertebrati‘,.s, though the latter two are l(\s.s completely 
ditlerentiated. In all t.licre is a heart, which consists of at 
loiLst three distinct cavities, namely, two auricles (wliich 
are almost always distinct) and a ventricle, wliich latter 
may or may not be completely subdivided into two dis- 
tinct chamber.s, a right and a left ventricle. Ueptiles differ 
from the liigher Vertebrates in the lu'art always giving 
rise to at least two great vesscLs, which ultimately join 
to form a .single vessel, and from these all the arteries arc 
given off* Mo.st of tlie Idood of the lurid limbs and tail 
pusses either through a portal system in tlic liver, or else 
in the kidney, on its road to the lieart. Tliat which goes 
lo the liver goes to it for tJie mo.st part tliroiigh the anterior 
abiloniiiial veins or vein. The venous blood i.s conveyed 
to the riglit venlriclc tlirougli a rJiythmieally (rontraclile 
sinus veiiosus. The lyniphatie system is well developied, 
witli large reservoirs, and coiiimuuicati\s freely with the 
venous system by a jiair of rhylhmically contractile .so- , 
called “ lymphuth* hearts.'^ i 

Heart uiul The IJcnrl and Arlerlal SnUeni . — 111 all the existing ]h*ptilc*.s ; 

arteries, except the CrorutUfla — tliat is to s.^y, in the JthynduKqdutlia^ 
Ij<urrtiU(i>i Ophidia, and Ch fonia — the two ;iiiricles an? divido<l by 
a comjilcte scpluiu ((‘xcc]it in .some ChcloniMiis), but the vontiicle 
j.s only iinp(M le(!tIy divided into a l ight and left cbainhcr. Of these 
tlie latter is the narrower, tlic more <lor.sal in jKJsition, and mostly 
fas lliicker walls, and communicates directly witli the loft auricle. 
T1 c right chamber of the Vfiitiicle is broader, more ventral, and 
posterior, .ami mostly with ihinnm- walls, .and coiumunicatCH 
directly with the riglit auricle. No arteries proceed from the left 
cli.amber, but three proceed from the right chamlMT, one of whicli, 
the ]>iilmonary artery, goes to llie lungs, and the other two con- 
stitute the trunk roots of tlie wliole systemic set of arteries or the 
two aortn*. Between the mouths of their trunk root and tluit of 
the pulmonary artery a muscular ridge or valve extends, which 
imperfectly divides tho right chamber of the ventricle into two 
cavities, which, ilnring tho latter part of tho ventricle’s contrac- 
tion, become comt>h‘tely divided by it .so as to sliut off’ tho con- 
tained blood from any further access to the. judinonary artery. 
The.so great arterial vessels thins leaving tlie he, art arc at first 
closely connectL*d together and are invested w'itlj the pericanliuni, 
.Jid sometiniea, in Ohelonians, their investment has been observed 
to contain striated muscular fibres, thus reminding us of the 
“ hulbus nrtfjriosus ” of Amphibian.M. Afterw'anls the great arterirs 
jirocced in diverging and opposite directions, one aorta aridiing 
over to tho right and tho other lo the left, and tlien meeting and 
uniting on the dorsal side of tho heart to form by their junction 
the single great dorsal aorta. 

Amongst the UicfrtUiaf the Monitors are reinarkahlo for tho 
almost complete septum between their ventricular chanibei's. In 
many Tdzanls the great arteries going to tho head may he so con- 
nected with the two pnmitive urterisil roots as to form two arches 
culled aortic arches on either side, but in tho Monitors, Chamscleons, 
and AmphLiheena these complications are wanting, there Inking hut 
a single aortic arch on either side. Generally the right trunk root, 

)r right fundamental aortic arch, after supplying small arteiies to 
the heart itself, gives off a ^mnion carotid artery, which divides 
into a richt and a left carotid, and these stiMivide to supply the 
head ana neck. It also gives off the subclavian arteries for the 
tore limbs and arteries to the trunk. The left trunk root, or left 
ftindamental aortic arch, gives off arteriss to the vis<;era, and then 
auastomoaes with the right trunk root, tho two anastomosing to 
foim the single doTMl aorta, which pasm Imckwards beneath the 
bodies of the vertebr«e> and gives off branches to the stomach and 
theViaoera^aiidtothekidiiey^ ; 
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III the Ophidia the heart is elongated and very distant from the 
head, and there arc of cfiursc no arteries given olf fv»mi the 
aorta*. 

The hoJiil is also distant from the load in the Chdouia, but it is 
; broiul ill shape and lies above the coracoids. Striated mUHcuIar 
j libres invest the aortic roots in Jvnnjs. 

j In the Crtion(Hi<i. the. ventricle is subdivided by a coniidcto 
: Heptum into two thoi (Highly distiiitft ohaiiibcrs, ami a trunk root 
J or fuiid.-micntal aor^a proceeds forth from each,-- lln.i left aorta and 
; the pulmonary tn tcry proccedim| from tho riglit clniniber, and the 
riglit .lorta J roll! the left ventricle. Neverthele.ss, tliough there is 
liero no eommuMicali(»ii between the chainber.s whence tlicso two 
aorta*, aiise, there ir. a efuniiiunieat ion belwei’n these two aortic 
them.selvos, and tlmt not only wlicn they annstomose after areliing 
j dilfcreiit w.'iy.s, as in all other Iti ptilc.s, hut also by a «lir».'et e.oni- 
! iiiiinie.ation ladweeii them. AVln-n tliey eioss on... ‘anotle r, as the 
; aorta from the riglit .■hamh.T arches to'the h it and that fioni the 
' li-ft chaiiiher arches lo the, right, a Mimll apcilmv pl.iecs their 
; eavitie.s in eommunieal ion Just outside the In ait and cl..^i(; to their 
: reapectivc origins. 

: 77?^ Venotts Snsf. m. -Vhv. .systv ini.. veins iirising in all parts of Veins. 

! the body collect together ainl amesbunose till their thice tinally 
j farmed trunks open into a more or less i. i])aci<^iis coni, rad ile. ' avity, 

! the .sinna \eiiosus, whieli coinniunientes with the light :uiii*le. 

! Tho anterior two of tlu'se tliree iiiial trunks art* called vt ikc 
j anoiiyma*, and the single po.sb riitr one is called the vena ciiva. 

I The former are. formiid by the gradual junction of the veins of the 
' head, lusrk, fore Jiirihs, and vertebral region (jugular veins, .sub- 
: elavi.in -yygous veins, &e.j, ami the. vena eava is fuiined by the 
; jiinotioii of the iliac veins or those of tlie Iiind liiidis, together 
• witli tluf vidn.s Ol llic rest (d* Hie body, 

! The veins of tlie alimentary <‘aiial, sjilei’ii, and ]ifim:re.’is, and flic 
■ abdominal vidns (ninuing between the ]M:ritoneniii and tho 
I alulorninal inu.seh^.s) or vein tbiuvr btdng one in tin* Ojdtidia- 
I commonly eoJJoct and iinilo to enter the liver to form a portal 
! system. 

In the Ophitfla llie veins of the alimentary eanal, gem'rativc 
organ.H, fatty appomlag(‘.s, ])an(’rens, and spleen thus unite, uliilo 
the e.audal vein witli sonn;^ veins of the gendativ<- org.ius and 
intestine go to form a subordinate .secondary circuhilion in the 
khiiiey or ri*ni-[)oit:d system. Jn the LaecrfUitt the veins of the 
hind liinb.s eoUe(..d in jiart to form a re.ni-)Mul:il system, »nd also 
coinmunie.ate with the abdominid veins, wliieli j(*in tin* ordinary 
vi.soeral veins to form the true portal .system. In the (.'hdonui 
the veins of the tail and hind limb.s join the abdominal voin.s 
.above the phistron, and rhere witli otlmrs from Hni Id.nlde.r and 
viscera go to form the port.-d system, whih* .small branches from 
the abdominal veins ji^in others from tlie generative, organs and 
vertedmd veins to form a reiii-]>ort:il system. In tluf Ct'tn'tKUIia. 

Hie. cand,al vein divides on entering the trunk and joins the 
posterior limb and body vinns, ami goes on to form, with the. 
vi.sceral vein.s, a porbal system, giving off in tbi.s way veins lo tlie 
kidneys to form the reni-poi t.'il .system. 

In all Reptiles the veiii.s of the lungs eolleet together and empty 
theni.selv«\s into tlio left auricle as they do in all other air-breathing 
Vertelirate.s. 

The Lymphalk System and lAtscn/ar ftlnnds. In JlcptHia bym_- 
gencrally there i.s a pair of lymphatic hearts placcij over tlie phatic 
transverse jiroeesses of the vertebra* at the junction of tho tail with system* 
the trunk. K.ich u.snally opens with .a small vein which commiini- 
e.'ites with tho iliac V(*in. Besid(.-s thesi; bodie.s, more or less 
eoirsidondde lyrnphuHe. canals follow the? eonr.se. of the great arterial 
trunks in the hoi'y and t-iil, and, wlieii tlien* are limbs, fommuni- 
cate with the iliac veins. Oth(?r canals aecoinjKiny the aortic 
iirelie.s and ap]»roach and ojieii into the veme aiioiiyiine, and others 
extend backwards towards these from the head ami anterior liinhs. 

A pair of bodies w’hich answer to the thymu.s gl.'in<l of .Mnmm.-ds 
lie close to the jugular veins and lymidiatics at tho .anterior [lart of 
tho thoiTicio cavity. They aro elongated in Ophidians ami roumli.^h 
in viihcr Hcptilo.s, and they are much larger in young tliau in old 
individual.s. I 

A tliyroid exist.s in front of the pericardium on Hu? ventral side of 
Iht? great arterial trunk.s. It is lii'ohed in the Ci(ietidilt?s. 

Tho supra- renal cap.suleH .ire yellowish bodies wliich lie more in 
connexion with the generative glands than the kiilncys. They arc 
very f?longat€d in the OphuUu, llatteiicd in tho Ckdonia^ ami 
roundish in tho Crocxdilia. 

The Nerwtis System arui Orgam of Sense, 

Ileptile.s, in common with other Vertebrates, have a Nervmi.i 
nervous system divisible into an axial portion or neural sy**tcni. 
axis made up of brain and spinal marrow, and a i)eri- 
pherol portion mode up of the multitude of nerves which 
proceed from or arc connected with this^ and one portion 
of wliich is more or less distinctly separable and known a3 
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the sympathetic system. .Ueptiles also generally possess 
three distinct orgari.s of sense — (1) ears, (2) eyes, and (3) 
nasal organs — tliougb one or nioi’e of them may he excep- 
tionally riuHmontary and defective. 

Tkit Nfumd v1.rz.s*. - Tlie spinal marrow extends through 
nearly tlje whole length of the neural canal of tlie skeleton 
in the form of a long nervous cylinder with a small central 
cavity, with a deep furrow along the middle of its dorsal 
and a shallow one on the middle of its ventral aspect. It 
becomes more or less augmented in volume about the 
region of the shoulders and loins, wliere tlie nerves of the 
limbs are gi\ eu otf from it. J«lven where most enlarged, 
however, the tracts ou either side of the dt)rsal furrow do 
not diverge and leave a space or sinus us they do in the 
land.>ar enlargement of Ihrds. Where the spinal marrow 
comes to join the brain it enlarges considerably. At the 
medulla oblongata it is bent dowm at a marked angle with 
the more posterior part of the neural axis. The two 
halves of its dorsal portion also diverge so us to expose 
the dorsal surface of the more ventral i^ortion in a sj^ace 
w'liich is known as the fourth ventricle oi* ventricle of the 
modiilla. This medulla advances forward, expanding and 
becoming locally ditfertmtiated to form the brain, its 
ventri(;lc being continued on into a more anterior and 
more completely enclosed cavity known as the third ven- 
tricle. llie nervous roof of tlie hinder part of this latter 
ventricle is juodneed into tw-o smooth prominences placed 
side by side and called the o[»tic gloln.*s or cortxua bigemina 
(whicli may themselves contain a cavity), immediately 
behind which is an azygous nervous structure, tlic ccrebel - 
liim, which more or les.s roofs over the hindmost or fourth 
ventricle. In front of the optic lubes arc the larger rounded 
smooth neural rmusses — the cerebral liemi spheres, each of 
which contains a cavity — tluj lateral or first and second 
ventricles, whieli both communicate w'itli the anterior end 
i>f the third ventricle through an aperture termed the 
foratneu of Miinro. Uetween tbo hinder ends of these 
henii.splicros an azygous structure projects upwar<ls' - the 
pineal gland — wliile from beneatli the Hour of the third 
ventricle ant»ther azygous structure luojects <lowmwards - 
the pituitary body. In front of the hemisjiheres are the 
other rounded and smaller neural masses, the olfactory 
lobes, wliich are generally elongated and contain cavitie.s 
tliat are continuations foiwvards of the lateral verjtricle.s. 
'Plirce transverse bands of nervous tissue connci:t tlic struc- 
ti ires wdiicli bou nd 
the third ventricle * 
lateral ly ; the li rst 
of these, j>laced 
ju.st belrud the 



lamina termiimlis 
or the front buun 
dary of that ven 
tricle, is called 
the anterior com- 
mis.su re, and the 
nervous masses it 



joins are the cor Fkj. ‘JS.— UimIu of Lacerla agilia (MU4Lr L<jy«U«). 1, 

An l>oisaI 2, vrilUal loii^ltiidlnal svcUuii. r/», 

IjOi a Stl laUi. /in ; fA, rorcbral Itunlsplierc; fw, moilulhi 

other more nos- oblonfratit; vl/t olfurtoiy «», oiilic uervo; f'/i/, 

^ b 1 optir lobes; />, iilnealKlaud ;i>y, bu«o of pitulliiiy 

teriorly situated 

band is called the soft commissure ; aud the third, a little 
farther back still, is the posterior commissure. The masses 
joined by those last tw'o commissures are called the optic 
thalanii. The brain is invested with membranes in the 


same general way as it is in Mammals. 

la tlio LimrHlUi tlio eerclKjllum is a thin vciy small body 
projcctiug rathor upw^ards, and may In? tmnsvorsely Begmiiatea, 
as m PuUydaclylus, In the Chamadt^ons tho optic lobes and 
hemispheres are of nearly ofpial aiii2o, and the olfactory lobes arc 
iiaitlier sepaiated off nor hollow. In tho Oph idid ilw cerebellum 


nearly covers the fourth ventricle, tho hemisphere are of oonsider- 
ablo size, and the olfactory lobes may 1)o iiii mediately annexed to 
them. In tho OMmia the cerelwllum is rather large, but it is 
only in tho Oroendilia that it is mnrkoil l^y traiLsvei’So groov<?.s, os 
i.s Ihe central part of the ccrobolluui or dermis in Mammals ; the 
heiiiisphcros also arc of considerable volume. 

In some extinct in tho Dinosaurian l^teyofifmniSt 

the l)rain wa.^ exceedingly small, probably weigliing but the 
liundi-edth jairL of that of the Alligator compared with the weight 
of tho hotlie.'i of tln^ two animals. Moreover, the cerebral licmi* 
s]»heres but little exceeded tlie optic lobes in .size, W'lnlo the trims vei'se 
tlianieter of these lobes only .sliglitly exctjcded that of tho medulla. 

The cerebellum also was very .small. In tho Onuthosauria, how- 
ever, the optic lobes wore nnliko in their situation those of any 
existing liej)tile.s, they being depressed and ]>laced latciully insteinl 
of on tho dorsum of the brain, thus re.seinbling the optic lobes of 
I}ird.s. 

T/te Pcriplural — As in tho higher Maiiiiiials, so Peri- 

also in llcpiile.s, the neural axis gives off a scries of special 
nervc.s, which in a general w^ay correspond in number with 
the vortebne they ])ass out between. Kach aLso arises by 
a superior and inferior root, wlii^reof the former is furnished 
witli a ganglion. After the junction of the.so two roots 
the whole nerve thus formed divides into ascending and 
descending brandies — tlie latter, in the trunk, running 
betw^een the internal oblique and transverse muscles. 

The cranial nervo which comes forth from Lho bniiti iieaivst tho 
spinal marrow is tho hypoglos.s:il. Tt pimses out through a condy- 
loid forameu in the occipital bone, and goes to tho tongue, hyoid, 

.and larynx. A jnore anteriorly placctl jicrvo, culh-d tluj H[iinal 
iiccf;s.Hory, exists except in OplivUn, It ari.scs bctwi^Mi tlic Niiporior 
and inferior roots of tho moro anterior .s]>iunl ncrvcM, ami then 
enters the eraniuni. xvliidi it leaves again in coninaiiy with that 
next to be noted. It sup[)lit;s (?ert’iin dorsal ]miscle.s of the ^u^ck 
or anterior part of the trunk. 'Die next or pneumog.a.striij nerve 
pa.s.se.s out into tlio sjdiial accessory. It is dist ributed to the lung.s, 
stomach, and lieart. To these, next in adv.ince, suc(as*ds the glo.s.so- 
] diary nge..'il for the tongue and pharynx. Very distiiiet from the 
foregoing i.s the facial nerve, winch passes <mt at a distinct fominen 
and turns rather backwards to supply the sMes of the head. Kext 
is to bo distinguisbed the acomstic nerve, which go(>stotho internal 
ear, and in front of that again is tho trigemin.al, which i.s wont to 
make its exitut two distinct phicccs, and diverges into three bran(‘he.s 
which go respectively to the orbit, tin; iipiicr jaw, and tho lower jaw. 

'Dieii come three small nerves ilestincd tosup]dy the muscles which 
move, the eyeball ; ami b>rcinost l>ut one is the ontic nerve; this 
ero.s.sing its I’cllow of the op[»osite side beneath the iirain, tho libre.s 
of the two nfrve.s blend at their point of inler.Mcctiou and so form 
wliat is eiilled Uie cliiasiiia. Most anterior of all are the olfactory 
nerves, whieli proccdl from the olfactory lolu-s to tin; nasal orgiins 
theiii.Hclvos. 

In the (Uiclonht tlic .spinal accessory may take origin ns far hack 
iis tlie root of tlie fourth cervical in?rvo. TJio ymeuniogastric 
and glo-sso -pharyngeal pass out fioiii the .skull sejiaratoly as in 
8atirian.s, and not through one foramen as in Ophidians and 
Crocodiliaiis. 

Those .spinal nerves xvhich continue to supply the limbs form 
certain more or le.ss complex unions with each other termed 
plcxu.Hcs, and from each ]>lexus the nerves of tho fore or hind limbs, 
as the ease may be, proceed. The plexus which supplies the nerveji 
of the lore limb i.s called the hrachy>l t>lexus. It is foniicil by tlw; 
blenilingof about the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth sjiinal nerves 
ill the Turtle aud Crocodile, and the nerves it gives forth are tho 
axillary, ulnar, radial, luusculo-spiriil, and nnsliaii as in Mammals, 

Certain of the more ])ostcrior nerves unite to form a crural plexus 
and others just behind tho forinc.*r hlend to form a .sacral ]ucxus, 
and from these tho nerve, s of tho log and pelvic region j»riK:eed. 
Amongst these nerv'es are the crural, obturator, and espi'-oially the 
great sciatic iioiwe, which jiaases to tlio liack of tho thigh and 
divides into tho tibial nerves. 

Ah to tho )>ai1.icul.ar spinal iicrvo.s wliich go to form these 
plexuses rcspcv^tivoly, and ns to the mode <jf their interlaceinent and 
mofle of giving origin to tho limb nerves, thoro is not only diversity 
hetwecii diireront genera of tho Hanio order and suedes of the same 
genus, but also between ditferent individuals or tho same genusi 
and oven betw'ccn tlie two sides of the same individual Heptile. 

'riie Sympalhctic Nervous Sy:item — nerves whi<^ copiously Sym- 
supply the viscora—is least marked in tho OphidiOf in which pstibetio 
this system is not distinct, in the greater part of the Wy, system* 
from tho spinal nerves. Essentiany the system joondst* of two 
antero-posteriorly extending nervous corda^ whkS: run on dthujr 
side of the axial skeleton iu its ventol Ss^t of tliesh two 
c(nrds is joined by fibres from the spinal 

to it except the nerves At the pomtsbl 
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jnnction lietwccii tlie nerves and tlie sympathetic cords there 

are anti from these syuimthctic nerves jirocccd to tlie 

viscem, the heart, and the various blood-vessels. 

The Ear . — The auditory organ may consist of tlireo 
part.«» — the external, median, and internal ear. TJic ex- 
ternal ear, however, hardly exists in Iteptiles, for there is 
no external fold of skin representing ilie external car of 
Matiimals in any save in the Crocmliles, and in tlioiu it is 
little more thaai a rudiment. 

The true internal ear always exists, and is composed of 
two parts - (1) a membrnnon.s labyrinth, containing fluid, 
enclosed in (2) a bony labyrinth, which has also fluid con- 
tents. 'rhe former consi.sts of three membranous semi- 
circular canals which open into a membranous sac, tlic 
vestibule, wbicli is conuoctfsl with a tubular structure, 
the membranous cochlea. It is to these parts tliat the 
ultimate fibres of the auditory nerve are distributed. The 
l)ony labyrinth is formed of the otic Ikuics (prootic, epioti(% 
and opisthotie), which enclose it com]»letely .save at tlie 
l)oint.s whc*re openings are left c.fillcd the fenestra ovalis 
and the feiic.stni rotunda. The latter i.s entirely snr 
rounded l>y the o|nsthotic. The fenestra ovalis is partly 
enclosed by the pnwdic and partly by tlie opisthotie. I'he 
prootic .s[>eciidly protects and shelters the anterior vertical 
semicircular canal of the nicinbranous labyrinth, and cor- 
rcsjiondingly ccuistitutes that of the bony lal>yrinth. The 
[loshaior vertical .semicircular canal is .similarly related 
to the epiotic, and the external horizontal semicirculMr 
canal is sheltered by tlie prootic and opisthotie. The 
membranous cochlea helps to almost divide the bony 
(fli.amber in %vhich it lies into two piarts called .scahe, which 
communicate at the apex of the cavity. 

Snell bi'Ing the innermost car of llei»tiles and an outer- 
mo.st car exi.sting only in rudiment in Croccxlile.s, tlicro is 
also a median oar which may or may not exist in thi.s 
cla.ss of animals. 11iis median ear is the tympanic cavity 
or chamber. It is into this cavity when present that the 
fcnc.stra ovalis looks, while the fencsti'a rotunda looks into 
tins cochlea. Both fcncstne are closed with membraticj, 
so that the fluid in wliich the mcnibranous laViyrinth is 
suspended cannot escape through them, '^nio fenc.slra 
ovalis Im.s fitted to the outer .side of it.s closing membrane 
a small o.ssicle of similar sha])© to itself, Avhi( h generally 
has projecting from its outer side a more or less elongated 
and slender ossicle, the stapes or columella auri.s. This 
rod may be wanting, liOAvever, as in Ty'pMops^ lihimjphia^ 
and Torh'ix. ^Vheii a middle or tympanic cavity exists, 
the stapes traverses it from the o.ssicle, closing the fenestra 
ovalis to become attached to a membrane, the tympanic! 
membrane, which forms part of the external wall of the 
tympanum. Where there is no tympanic cavity, the stape.s 
.simply extends outwards amongst the muscles which lie 
external to the internal car. Jn the OphuHa and Amphis- 
bsenians and some other Snakc-liko Lacertilians there is no. 
tympanic cavity, and tlicre is none in HaiteHa. Its pres- 
ence is .sometimes inconstant in those Lizard .s ; thus in 
the Slow Worm, AnguU /rntjUia^ it may exist in some in- 
dividuals and not in others. When it exists, it may not 
show any external indication of its presenc^o as in the 
ChamiCloons and some Cheloniana. Generally, however, 
the tympanic membrane is covered by a scale of correspond- 
ing size, so that its presence is plainly marked externally. 

The tympanic cavity communicates with the back of 
the mouth by a wide opening in Lacertilians ; but In 
Chelonians tnis communication is contracted into a 
narrow passage, the Eustachian tube, which opens (one 
from^nach tyfuj^num) by a separate ap^turo on the roof 
^ m In CroeofUliii th^ passages become 

to 
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median aperture which is connected with lK>th tlicKustachiau 
tubc.s, that of the right car and that of the left. 

The Eye, — All Beptilcs liave eyes, although in some Ky 
forms th(!y are (juitc rudimentary and hidden beneath the 
skin, which i.s not at all or but veiy .slightly modified in 
structure where it j masses over them, as, tf.r/., in Typhlopn 
and T yphUne. 

The eye c'onsists of the same ]>arts as in other Verte- 
brates, namely, of a nervous expansion at the back (the 
retina) derived fixun the optic nerve, a coloured lining 
(the choroid), a tran.sp.'iront nnidiniu (the vitreou.s humour) 
separated from one inoro anterior (the a«|uei)us Inimour) 
a sort of dia[)hragni (the iris), lunl a solid, tr;m.sj)arcnt 
bo<ly (the crystalline lens), wliilst tlie. wlmlo .stnieture is 
enclosed by a fibrous membrane, the .s<*lerotie, to form the 
“bfdl of the eye,” a siipertichd part of the srierotio being 
transparent and di.stinguislied as tlie cornea. 

The ball may have the .skin whieli inve.si.s it ('xternally 
.separated in front of it into two folds, tlie. eyt lids. Wlioii 
the skin is not so separated, then a c loseil .<ae of delicate 
tran.sparcnt membrane, the eonjunctivji, lies ova-r the 
cornea l»otvveen it and the .skin, and when the skin i.s 
divided- into folds or eyelids then the conjunctiva i.s divided 
also, one layer lying as before next to tlie cornt^a, and the 
other layer being reflected from the outer margin of the 
cornea into the inside of the eyelids which it lines. There 
is often a third cyehM, which can l»e drawn ol»liquely over 
the eye, and i.s called the nictitating nieml>rane. A 
glandular structure, the lac rymal gland, lies on tlie outer 
.sale of tlie front of the eyeball, its seendion pas.sing into 
the mouth by the lacrymal canal ; another glainl, the 
Harderian gland, may lie on the inner side of the eyeball, 
'rhe sclerotic may be stnuigtliened l)y bony plates being 
formed within it. A vascular coloured membrane, the 
pccten, juay project into the vitreous liuinoiir from nciar the 
entrance of the optic nerve. The ball of the eye is movcjd 
by four straight and iw’o ol>lii[ue muschis, and may also 
bo .suspcmlcd by a funnel -shaped muscul.'vr sheath, the 
choanoid muscles. There are also s[)ecial nmsclc.s of the 
eyelids. 

Ill tlio Ophidia tlie oyu is civilly ivithrr large, hut very small 
ill tho 'Typhltypidvtz ainl Urvpcltidic. Jn is tno fckin 

nver the <^ycs divided into eyelids, so ihrit the s.'n* of th<'. cqn- 
junctiva bcnoalh it is never siihdividtsl. In tin* EurystonjiLfoii.s 
0]ihhliftns, ht»\vt?vTT, the skin, wIu ti it j»as.seH over the oyt-K-iIl, i.s 
Iriiiispjircnt. The outer (or epideiiii.il) layer f>f the .skin i.s cast 
with the rest of the skin of the hoijy. 'I’he Ifu iynml canal is 
wide, but opeius into tlio month by .a iiariow a]Mntiirn on the inm;r 
side of tho palatine bone. Jn soim.^ TriijvnucrphaJi tho l^ryinal 
^Iniid extends almost all rouinl the l yt hall. Tlio Kclerotie never 
develops bony plates in any Seriieiit. 

Amongst tlm Lact Hifv'-y many, such as the AmphinbieniaiiR, tlie 
Cecko.s, and many Skinks, have' tho evelid.s imdivided, a.s they are 
ill Ophidians. Most Lizards, however, have, an upper and an umh'i* 
eyelid, and also a nictitating meml.Tanc, and there may he a 
cartilaginous or bony disk in tho lower eyidi'l. Many Skinks have 
tlie lower eyelid more, or less tnui.s]wr<>nt. Tlie e\e of the 
Oiinnia?leon i.s iniist peculiar. Tho Larger eyelids liav»? hut a 
iiiiniite npe-rturo, and the two eyeballs ean he rot.-ited indepeinlently, 
so that their axes may be difl’erently dirceted simultaneously. 
There is a rudiment of a third eyelid, and tlu lo i.s a bony plain in 
the lower part of the. large, oyelui. The llarderiao gland is large, 
but the lacrymal is small. Tho lacrymal canal opciis^ below in 
tlio outer wall of the posterior nan s. Jn mo.^t J.acertiliau» thoro 
arc overlapping Iwiiy plates in tlie .sclerotic, but theso arc wanting 
in Ohamadeons and Geckos. There is moslly a peeten. In some 
s^Hjeics tlio lacrymal gland appear.^ to bo wanting. Tho nictitat- 
ing or third oyclMis draw’n over thccyo by the simultaneous action 
of two curiou.sly arranged structures. Ono of tlicso is a nmsclo 
wJiicli tiikc.s orij^u from the iiofttero-innor orbital wall and ends by • 
forming a fibrous loop. Ine other is a tendon wliiuh 
through tlie loop to bo attached at ono end to Iho nictitating 
membrane, and at tho other to the inner wall of the orbit. 

In Jlnitcrta thoro are eyelids— the low'cr with a cartilaginous 
disk— and a nmtitatlng Tnombrane. The sclerotic contains oaseous 
lamellie. and there is no pccUn. 

The ihmdilia have three eyelids, and no bony plate in any part 
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of ttic eye. A mnscl© anses from the surface of the sclerotic on its 
Ltmor sirlo ami etid.s in a tendon 'ivdiicli ])asses l)ackwards and down* 
wards ov«r the optic nerve to nttuch itself to the margin of the 
nictitating niomhiano. Tliei*j is a rudimentary pecten. 

In tlie Ulwlonia the selerotie i.s furnished with bony|)lates. Tho 
Harderiaii glaml is suiall, hut the Jncrymal is considerable. 
There arc three pyehM.s, and the nictitating one has tho muscle 
which moves it eoinhine.d with tim edevator muscle of tho c 3 ’clids. 
Both arise from the inner side of the sclcrotie. Oiionrcrhcs over tho 
optic nerve and goe s to t he thinl eyelid, and the other goes from 
the outer a*iglo of tlio eye to the lower eyelid. Tho lihres of thcao 
(wo must les are ckwcly' interrelated at their origin. 

The Olftnlory Organ. — There are two olfactory organs 
in every lie ptile, consisting of tracts or foldings of 
mucous nionihrane richly supplied with nerves and 
supported and protected by cartilaginous or bony 
Htriictures. In existing Rc[>tile.s tliey always lie at, 
and extend near to, the anterior end of the muzzle, 
though in the Ichfhi/amuri and Pltaiosauri they o[)ened 
anteriorly far ]>ack and near the orbits. The olfactory 
membranes are always enclosed or supported by carti- 
lages wliicli proceed out from ;in azyg{)us septum Avhich 
divides them one from the other. Eacli nasal organ has 
an anterior and posterior ojjoning, though the anterior 
opcning.H may so nioet a.s to form but one superficial 
aperture, as in tho (■rorofli/ia, and tlie two posterior 
apertures may optui, ruit directly into the mouth, but into 
au azygous forwardl,y extending diverticulum from it, the 
posterior 0})ening of which diverticulum forms practi- 
cally- a common ]»o.sterior termination for botli the organs 
of smell. The nasal passages arc short in all existing 
Heptiles save the Croc.odilia^ and open posteriorly far 
forwards — as has been already noticed in dc.scribing thtj 
skull, when the prolongation backwards of the posterior 
iiares in tlie ('Vocodilcs was also described. In the Chrlonia 
the anterior external apertures of tho nostrils are distinct 
though near togetlicr. Sometimes, as in Chelys and 'frionyx, 
they arc tubular, and ojicn externally at the end of a short 
pro]>oscis. 

A structure called the nasal gland exists and is well- 
developed in tho Ophidia. It is a peculiar rather soft 
body, often shaped like a mnshroom with a very short 
stalk. It lies immediately bent'ath the floor of tho nasal 
capsule, and tho Tuenibranous wall of tho cavity on which 
it lies is covered and protected by a bone, commonly called 
the ‘Hurbinal,’' which extends out from the median nasal 
septum to the inaxiJla. These cavities open on tho palate 
by narrow apertures ])laced in front of tho posterior nares. 

In tho Oheloniaiis vve find a soft, egg-shaped, wliitish, 
algous body (without any internal cavity), also jdaced in 
front of tho posterior nares in tho skin of tho palato, 
behind the palatiuo part of the promaxillae. It is supplied 
with palatine nerves. 

The Vrofjenital System. 

In Reptiles tho urinary and generative systems arc 
distinct, save as regards tho approximation of their pos- 
terior terminations, thus agreeing with higher Vertebrates 
and differing from Amphibians, in which tho renal and 
secreting organs generally continue throughout life more 
or less connected. 

The Unnary System, — Tho urinary system of the Eej>- 
tilia always con.sists of a pair of renal glands or kidneys, 
“with excretory ducts which pass down to tho cloaca. There 
may or may not be a urinary bladder, also opening into tho 
cloaca. Besides these parts there are also a pair of Wolffian 
bodies, which are more or leas aborted remnants of large 
organs which aro always developed during embryonic life. 

Tha — Tho kidneys are moro or loss symniotrically 

placed on the dorsal side of the poritonouin, in the hinder half of 
the trank. Each consists of a mass of ctecal tubules into the distal 
end of which a tuft of ininiito vessels projects, thus forming what 
is called a glomerulus or Malpighian b^y. 
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Ill tho Ophuiia the kidneys arc least symmetrical, tho right one 
extending tlie farthest forwards. They are elongated and lobed, and 
sometimes in siieli a way as to appear s] irally twisted. Kach tor- 
minatos behind coiisidtjrahly in front of the cloaca. The duct of 
e.ieh ureter begins at tho anterior end of the kidney and thence 
proeeetla along its inner border, and accessory ducts open into it 
from tho interspaces of the lobes of the kidneys. The two ureters 
open into the .sides of tho cloaca. In the males each opens upon 
a jiapilla in close proximity to the <»poning of the male sexual duct 
or vas deferon.s. In the females tlio iirctei* opens beside tho mouth 
of till} female sexual duct i^r oviduct. There is never any urinary 
bladder. 

In Lacertiliana the kidneys are more posteriorly ])laccd than in 
Serpents. They lie at tho hindmo.st part of tho body cavity above 
the cloaca, and tbey generally iiiiurli approximate together. They 
are also more s 3 uninetri(;all>^ placed; only in the Anipliisbsvnian.s 
the right kidney extends the more forward, thus rc.Munbling 
Ophidians. Thcro is always a uriuaiy bhuhlcr, whicli is a ventral 
diverticulum of the cloaca. 'IIuj kidneys are nsuall^'^ triinsversely 
fui*ro\ve<l. The urotiMs run along the inner .side of the kidneys, and 
open into the .sides of the cloaca, not into the bladder. 

In Chclonians tin; kidiicy-H lie near the cloaca in tho cavity of the 
pelvis. They aro rather short and thick, ainl more or less frihednil. 
Their surface is marked with many shallow Tiioiindoring grooves and 
fewer deeper furrows, 'i’hc nrctors proecMid as usual along the inner 
sides of the. kidnoy.s, nud several large canals snecos.sivcly oj^on from 
them into the ureters, wliie.h extoiid l»ackwards, but to a trining 
extent, beyond the kidniys. They open, rather .-interiorly into tin; 
chiiu-a close to tbo neck of the urinary bladilcr, which vessel is 
alway.s present ami voluminous, ami is often two horned. 

Tho Crocodilui also liave fiosteriorJy silualed pelvic kidneys, but 
they liave no urinary bladder. The kidney is eoricave dorsally 
and linttrr vcntrally. Its surface has moamlcring convolutions 
.separated by furrows. The urediu-s fv>r tho greater part of lln ir 
length run di-eply .sunk in the .substance of tlie kidneys. The 
ureters leavo the liiudcr ends of tlie kidney's and run freely for a 
short distance to tlie cloa(;a, w’hieh they c-ntcr close behind the 
rectum. 

I Wolffian Bodies . — These bodies lie one on each side on tbo 
dorsum of tho body cavity, ami each eon.sists of a series of ees’al 
tubes with vascular bulls or glomeruli like those of the kidney, tlie 
various tubes always opening at first into a coininou excretory duct 
wdiiuh lends tow'ards llie cloaca. In adults tlicy are but small 
orgaii.s. In a Uytbon 10 feet long they measure but about au inch. 

In Serpents generally they aro slender and lobcil bodie.s wliicb lie 
close to the veins in front of tlio kiilneys. 

The Generative Orgam, — Reptiles, like all the highei* 
Vertebrate.s, have the sexe.^ divided, wdth tw'o sets of orgnii.s 
whicli re.spectively characterize male and female indivi- 
duals. In both sexes, as in Birchs, there i.s a pair of sexual 
glands, each fiirni.slied with a passage for the exit of its 
product, together with, almost always, external organs 
destined to effect and facilitate impregnation. Unlike 
Mammals, how-ever, all Reptiles have tlie sexual glands 
placed w'ithin the abdominal cavity, and, also unlike Mam- 
mals, the male external organ or agent for copulation may 
bo either azygous or bifold according to the group to which 
any Reptile may belong. Unlike the more inferior Verte- 
brates, however, Reptiles, with the solitary exception of 
Hatterifi^ always possess such a copulating organ, and iiii-^ 
jiregnation is invariably effected internally. 

The male Organs consist of a pair of glands, the testes, 
with their ducts, tho vasa defereiitia, and the external 
orgaiLs, penis or penes. The female organs consist of a pair 
of glands, the ovaries, with their ducts, the oviducts, to- 
gether with rudimentary representatives of the external 
sexual organ.s of tho males. 

Tlie. Testes and Vasa Deferentia. — The.se are two compact and 
rather amall glauds, consutiiig of a ma.ss of ccccal convoluted tul)CH, 
lying in the dorsal region of the abdominal cavitj" and completely 
invested by peritoneum, and with a dense albugineal coat of their 
own. From tho mass of tubules a certain variable number of 
efferent tubes, vasa efferentia, come forth and soon unite in the 
single excretory duct of the gland, the vas deferens. 

lu the Ophidia tlie testes are not symmetrically placed, the 
right one being somewhat more voluminous and also m front of 
the other. Consequently the right vas deferens Is larger than the 
left one. Each testis lies in j^nt of the kidney.oT its own side, 
and is more or less elongated in form. The vas di^ereos proceeds 
along the inner maipn of tbo testide, and GonTolum^t^ 
which narrows as it proceeds backwards. ■ Thii ope^hini; 
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cloa<;a is somewhat oblique, and i» situated in a somewhat funncl- 
sbaped depression beside the oxxiiiing of the ureter. 

In the Lacertilia the testes are fiplieroidal'^iiid almost symmetri- 
cally placed. Tho vasa elfei'enlia como forth frc)in tlieir inner side 
and pass into a canal lying in a fold of peritoncnin. This canal, 
tho vas deferens, begins e«jcally much in front of tho union of 
the vasii ellerentia with it, and tliis anterior portion runs along the 
ventral side of the kidney in a fold of poritoiicujn and has the 
appearance of a knot of tubuli or of a l)ody transversely convoluted. 
Tho vas deferens passes backwards in iniinerous close-set convolu- 
tions, and often dilates towards its hinder end. it ultimately 
narrows, and opens on tho cloaca, beside the ureter, on a small 

Jhelonia have testes w'hich lie somewhat external to tho 
kidiKjys as well as belli nd them. The vas deferens terminates upon 
a small papilla in tlie cloaca, Imt its pnixiinal end -anterior to the 
junction with it of the vasa ellerentia — is wide, and consists of a 
very complicated mass of tuh<!s, and it may have (as in Chcloilbia) 
live or six sliort ciccal diverticula. 

'I’ho testes of the CronhiilUt are of an eloiigatiMl oval form, and 
lie j)arUy in front of and ]>artly on tho inner siile of the kidneys. 
Tlio testis may be divided into two portions connected together 
dovsally. Tlie vasa elTcrentia puss from the outcT border of the 
testis to a vas deferens, wliich has ratlicr thick walls w'ith a tu.irkcd 
dilatation lowurd.s it.s hinder end. It lies above tlie iierit*>ncum, 
anti opens at its distal end into a groove at tho base of the penis. 

7 "he Ovaries ami Oriducis. — Tlie ovaries arc, (is in tho chi.ss 
Mammals, the glands whicli corresiiond with the testi!.s, Imt which, 
unlike tho latter, are not compo.scd of a mass of tubules, while each 
does not discharge its proiliict into a tube tlireetly continuous with 
it (as docs tho testis into the vas deferens) hut into a tube, the 
oviduct, the distal end of wliich is open and discontiiiLious with the 
ovary save fur a broad fold of peritoneum which connects them. 
Tho ovaries ahva^'s Me in tho dorsal 2>iirt of the abdominal cavity 
enclosed in {X’ritoiieujii. 

In tho Ophddia tin? ovaries are, like tlie tostes, elongated and 
jdaeed one in advance of Iho other, '^rhe right ovary is inoro 
vi»Uiiniuoas, and tho riglii oviduct is, of course, tho longer one. 
The uva arc so airanged within them as to form a lungitmlinal 
series. The 2)ro.\imal end of i^ach oviduct shows a transver.sely 
expanded wide opening, Tho oviduct passes backwards in con- 
volutions wbieh are often sjarally aniingod, and it is very extensible, 
being lined with numerous closed-set elfaceablo folds. The oviducts 
open into the cloaca by a crescentic lissiu*c behind tho o2»e.uiiig of 
the rectum. 

Ill tho Lacertilia^ exwfit the Aniphisbienians and probably some 
other Serpent i form Lizards, the ovaries have not their contained 
ova senally arranged, 'fhey niay or may not bo symmetneally 
dispo.sod. Tho ovitiued-s are usually bn>au and spirally ilisposed. 
l)n.striated inuscular tihres often exist in the fohks of iiiembraiio 
which support their convolutions. 

The Chehmia liavc ovaries S3’iniiictri(rally placed, often of a 


papilla. 


but quite similar organs, just as in Mammals the clitoris of the 
feinalo is present ns tlio rudimentary rc)neseutative of the penis of 
tlie niiile. In the Opkidia these hollow penes may or may not 
hifurcati-. dislally, and if they bifurcate then the groove, bifun atos 
also. Till*, lining membrane <d' tho coiio may lui smooth, as in 
J*ytfuin, or spin^*, as in Triyotwcrplialas arul Crotalas^ or may Iiav(» 
transvorsf} rows of soft lamdhu, as in Boantarina. The Lavrriiliay 
like the. Ophidia^ may Ii:i\e each ]>oni.s single to its apex or bifur- 
cating dislally with various othci- minc.u- moililicHtioiis as to relative 
si/e, the form of Mu*, apev, ami Mu* apjicurlagcs home upon it. The 
cones are exccplionally short in the* Chamadcons. 

Tlio main (fhthntia ami < 'roviulU ia have an az^’goua jicni.s, ami u 
corresponding nidiincntary strm turc exists in the females. This 
€>rgaii lies at the. vi-nlral wall of Mu> cloa* a ; it i.s not hollow or 
cjvcitihlc, hut i>urc.lv distensible ami s:m ci«.'‘iil»\ It is Mioreforo its 
external coat which i.s contiiiuniis \\iili the lining of the cloaca. 
Miistdos proceeding fioin iM ncuth tin* liimhr trunk Viitcbrm are 
inserted into it. The iiiqn i Foratc, l»ur twn ritlgc.s are 

continued on toil from the wall tif the t biat.M, aiid so lorm a gi(»ovc, 
and during eitrt:Mnn a icnqMJiMiy c:imil, wliu b jmsscs along it from 
rout to apex. At its distal end tlune is :v promim ru;e wliich, 
though iinpcrfovati', may remind ns of Mu* “ glans * ’ of^ftd Miiin- 
maUan jicnis. The, whole body of the organ, ineinding this «iistal 
2»r<» mine nee, (‘ontains crc’-clile tissue. In the C/n/.unut the penis 
may divide distall\% and if so the groovi*. it bears dividr*s also. 
In Chrlodina it ha.s an umlividiMl <listal end and two lator:il jiro- 
c.e.sse..s. In I'rlouijj'. it subilividt;s distally into four terminal parts. 
Tho penis of the- Mrocodilo has a (lcc[» gioovc which reaches to 
tho <?xtrcme end of the [K'liis, a (piasi-glans projecting freely 
beneath it. 

A few Ueptiles liave secondary sexual characters -notably the 
C]iariKek*un.s, tho males of wliich alniio ha\c the horn.s and other 
rc^dialic appendages , which chai acterizc ccrtiiin .s]ieeics. Jn moat 
Iteqitilea, however, the tw’O scxe.s have liaidly’ any distinctivo* 
ex ta^rnal characters. 

Enda'ipjhxjy, 

Most of tliC Urpiilit aio oviparous, but certain of the 
Laccrtilians and many’' Oidnilinns, notably Vipers and 
Sea-Snakes, Itateli tlu'ir eggs Indore arc laid ; that 

is, they arc ovoviviirarons. The. oviduct su2>2>lie.s the 
ovum during its exit witli an allmminous investiiieTit, the 
white of tlie egg, and with a shcdl, or testa, wliich may^ bo 
thin and flexible, as in the Lavrriiliit and Op/iidia^ or 
hard and calcareous, as in tlio CrocodiHa and C/irlounty 
tho eggs of which aniiiials nnicli resemble those of Jlirds. 

The embryo Hiqdile closely resembles in its general 
features tlie embryo Bird, and, as the proces.s of develoj>- 
nieut of the chick (which can bo so corn cnieiitly studied) 


broad and tlattcncd shape. The oviduct varies much in capacity^ 
in jlilforeut parts of its course. Tho ovaries of the Crocodilia arc com- 
pact in structure and soinowhat nioro advancctl in jHj.Hitioii than in 
most Reptiles. Tho oviduct i.s more uniform in diameter than in 


As has ])ccii already mentioned, 
rgai wdth the exception of 


most Reptiles. Tho oviduct i.s more uniform in diameter than in 
tho Chelonia. 

The External Generative Organs, As has Ix-eii already mentioned, 
all Riqd-ilcs have sindi external orgai w’ith the exception of 
Ilattcria. In the rest of the . 

class we always find such organ.s 

connected with the cloaca, and ifc' N 

capable of being everted for use pp V... 

or retracted and hidden within I - 

or behind that chaiiihcr. Tho ^3 1 V ^ \ 

whole class is thus divisible r 

into two groujis according to / 7 P 
the bifold or azygous condition / ' ' ff] . ' ’ 

In the Lacertilia and Opk idia nt Mi/iji l 
they arc bifold, ami consi.st in 
tho males of two hollow, inver- 
tiblo, imjHjrforate, cuLiik'Oiis 
cones placed one on each side of *** 

the oloaiia, containing creotilo 

tissue and capable of being jiro- B|| | f | 

traded or retracted by ujipro- — Y 1 

priate muscles- Tho lining of jf ] 1 ; 

each COHO is continuous both f 

with the external skin of thOn^^ 00 1 ...™ ...... 

adjacent parts ami also with (after l^ydl(c). Pj,/**, organa of 

the mucous lining of the cIokciv. rJfftit. and left aides — between tJiein la the 
A tortuous groove which begins npeiture ; jip, prcuiuii plate. 

witMp the (doaca, at tho aperture of the vas deferens, is continued 
on to . the apex of i^e cone. When . erected for use the lining 
. meiobrahe Of the cdiiesi AviUi its grooves, booomes the external coat 
bf ’^<ih’ edpaUte^ bie;^* Izt the fexoaleft tiliete m ruiltmicntary 




is now coiiipiiratively lluu’oiighly well known (.sou Bktko- 
duotion), wc cannot here make mure, than a cursory 
inontion of tliu luading structural (dianges. Inasmuch as 
embrymniu Kejjiilus thus n semblu embryonic Birds, it of 
course follows that they j»resunt all tlu>su features which 
cmbryTUiic Birds share with A'ertL'brate animals generally, 
such as the segmentation of llte yolk, the resulting forma- 
tion on its surface of the blastoderm, and its division into 
tho three gurniinal layers. As in Birds, the yolk soginen- 
tatiun is mcroblastiu. 

Tho blastoderm spreads ra.j>idly over the yolk, but before 
it has half enclosed it a pyriform 2)atch, the eml)ryonic 
sliicld, or area iiellucida, appears at its centre. The Jiuad 
of the embyro is formed at t he broader end of the pyriform 
patch. Towards its hinder end a streak of tho e2)i blast 
is formed, the primitive grtxive,^ tlnm in front of it 
another longitudinal indentation, the “ medullary' gi'oovc,” 
the walls of which are the “ medullary plates ” ; and it is 
this groove and plates with the parts immediately sub- 
jacent whicli lay tlie femudation of the developdng body. 
The lining of the medullary groove becomes the cecebro- 
spiiml axis, wliile a longitudinal cellular rod which is 
formed beneath it, and whicli is called tho notochord, lays 
tho foundation of the future axial skeleton as far forward 
as the hinder margin of the cranial support of the pituitary 
Ixidy of the brain. Tho anterior end of the medullary 

^ Suppoaed te be au indici^tlou of a form of liivagi nation of the 
genninal layers ohar^teriatic. of lower forms. 
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groove shows serial enlargements corrospomling with the j 
successive portions of the adult brain, while the medullary 
plates close over the medullary groove and convert it into 
a canal which ultimately persists os the central canal of the 
spinal cord and the ventricles into which that canal opens 
anteriorly, "riio eyes arise as outgrowths from the brain 
aided and modiiicd by ingrowths from the surface of the 
embryo. Tlie eais and nasal organs arise mainly from 
superficial ingrowths. From the tissue on either side of 
the mdoclioni ond medullary groovci are gradually formed 
the axial skeleton of the trunk and the muschis and other 
structures adjacout to it. The sides of the mciliillary 
plates bend down on eitlua* siilc and form the vtmlral 
Jamirue which split longitudinally, or they des(;end the 
inner layer joining with its fellow of the opposite side to 
form the aiimeniary tul>e. The two outer layei*s form tlm 
latemtottatlls of the trunk, tlic space between the two inner 
and the Two outer layers constituting the first condition 
of what Is subsequently tlie first peritoneal cavity. 

The limbs first at »j tear as outgrowths from the external 
layers of the ventrai laminje, but no rudiment of the 
limbs seems ever to be develotted in the apodal Ot>hidians. 
On each side of that region which subsequently becomes 
the head and neck a series of perforations successively 
attpoAv, and for llie most part disappear, known as the 
visceral clefts, while their intervals are known as the 
visceml arch«%s. The only visceral cleft which ever jter- 
sists in the KvptUia is that whicli Itecomes the passage 
from the inner tMul of the Eustachian tube to the outer 
-surface of the tyi)q>auic cavity. The foumlations of the 
skull are laid in a cartilaginous investment of the anterior 
end of the notochord and of the incipient membranous 
labyrinth, whence two cohiinnar prolongations, the tra- 
becula*, i)ass fi>rwards on either sid(5 of the support of the 
[utuitary body. We have seen the persistent nature of 
these traboculai in the cranium of Ophidians. The central 
part of the facial region of the skull is formed by a car- 
tilaginous ethmoidal process at the anterior end of the 
tralx"cub3. Hence and from the side of the auditory 
cartilage cartilaginous processes go forth which lay the 
foundation of the jaws, palatine structures, and hyoid 
apparatus. TIjo circ-uJating system in its earliest condition 
is very ditferent from that which ultimately exists. At 
first the heart is not a tubular structure, but it gradually 
folds and subdivides itself. The arteries proceeding from 


ventral surface closes in, the remains of the yolk or vitellus 
become connected with the alimentary canal, but by a 
very narrow tube called the vitelline duct. Before the 
proccjHs of development is complete, however, the last 
remains of the yolk become absorbed and taken up, and 
the abdominal wall is finally closed. 

Space docs not hero allow of more than this brief indication of 
some of the. leading fiuits of Iwdily development. Wo cannot 
attempt to dojMirihc the complex proccsst\s of ossification by wliich 
the first foundations of tin? .skelct<>u, and csi>ecially of tlie skull, 
bturome differentiated into its manifold ooin]X»ncnt Ikiiics. For an 
account of this process, and of all the other details of embryonic 
ilevclopincnt, the rc^ader is referred to the valuable treatises to be 
found (‘imniorated in the folio »ving list of herpelological works. 

Ukn'krai. Wokics on thk ANATOMy OF JIkitii.es. — Cuvier, Le^onn 
< , *.^(1 imI., Pnris, Isa.*! ; Mi;cku1. Syttetn </. Venjl. Anat,^ llalle, iHJl; Diinu^rll 

iiiul r.ilii'on, Ki'jn'tvtoiiie Gthit'rale.^ ParlH 1834-M ; Joh. Miiller, “ nultrUifO Eur 
. n. NuturK«-‘seli. d. Aiiiphiliie.ii,'* in Xt»rhr. f. vol. iv. pt., 2, I8o2; 

Ivynior art, “lO'ptUIa/* In Toil*V* Cyrlopn^iiifi^ vol. Iv., 1H52; StatinhiB, 

Aiui>hiUicn.^ Herliii, Owen, yl/ni/omj/ o/ vnl. i., Ittfiti; Huxley, 

Anatomu of Vvi'tubrale Animals^ 1871; C. K. IlofJiuann, fn Ilroiiii*!* Thitvrcich^ 
vol. vl., div. H; Ci^^(!lll>.*lur, Grundt'iss d. VergL Atiat., 2d ctl., 1877 (Mnff. tr., 
Kli tnvntt of Gompnvtttive Aualomit, 1878). 

Osteology.— Cuvier, VMnnen* Fosnlos, 4tli ed., I’aris, 1831; Do Walnvllle, 
{isUotjvaphiti — CvuoodiluSf Aie., 1855; K. llnllTTiAUii, Verijl. Otlcolog. dvi tichfti- 
finhciuitf 1837 ; llosilln, /><rr hau den knikhernni. Sr-uttKart, 1841 ; Oinl>el, 

‘“Skelotd. Krokodlle/’ In Oiebel's Ft$c?t. f d. Gen. AaO^nr., 1877; Klebi, “Skull 
<if (^roe.cMlile,’* In >Vri7m*//lr Vatcrl. Natnvk.iji Wurttemhergt IPtiT 

•Talirg.; Puikur, Shoulder Girdle of Vertebrates^ Rny Society, ISCiS ; Id., “Skull 
of IjifurtUW* J%il. Trans. ^ vol. clxx., 1870; Id., “Skull of Siuiko,” /*A»7. Trans. ^ 
vol. elxfx., pt. 2, 1878 ; Id., '* Skull Turtle," Proe. Jiop. voi. xxvii!., 1879, 
iind t'tuiUreuje.r Ueporls^ vol. L, 1880; Id., “Skull of Chainieleo,’* 7'rans, ZfHtl. 
Soe..\(A. xl., 18H0; H. llalfonr, “Skull of Meclalops " Proc. Zool. Soe., 1857. |>.fi7, 
pi. 2.‘i; C. Oejrenlmur, fTnirrsuch. e. Anat. a. \Virhi:Hhiere{\ lift., “ChH”** 

und Tarsus,’' ISni ; 2 lift., “ S<!hultcrf?lirtt;l," Id., “ GUcdiiiatisen d. WIv1m*I- 

thlm*," In Morjih. Jahrb.^ il., p, 397, J87fi; M. KliibrliiKer, Z>. Knoi'hcn n. 
hfaskeln r. <#. sehlangeniihnlicfwn Sanrierfi^ Ledpsic, 1870; Id.. Morph. Jahrb.y 
I. p. 631, 1876; tit)rskl, t./eber das Preken der Snuriert llorpat. 1852; 0. U. 
Ui'tiid, Skelet dcr fCrokOili liner daryrstelU in 20 Ta/tdn^ 1862; Uom, 

Oarpua iind Tarsus d. Siiuiier," in Morphol. Jahrh.^ 11., p. 1, 1870 ; If. 
Sleeker, “Cai jms und Tarsus v. Cluinieleon," in Sitzb. d. Kaiser! . Akad. d, 1175- 
senseh, H7Vii, Ixxv., 1 Abth., 1877; P. Albrecht, “ IHuo.sauvhi," in Ituil. du Afus. 
Uoy. iPilist. Kite, tie J.ielgigue^ 188?! 81 ; p. CSenois, “ Ost^ol. du SpliarKt«.’’ 
in JVouv. Arehives du Mus., 1872, vUl.; C. K. Hofmann, “ JieltniKo /.. Keimliilfcs 
d. Bcckens l»cl dim Huptilieii," in Niederl. Archie /. Zool.. Hi., 1870; 1(. 
Uathko, Veher d. Hau u. Jinturiekl. d. /Irnstbeins d. Sauriert 1851 ; W. Peters, 
“On the Ear Hones," in Atouatsb, d. Kiinigt. Preuss. Akad. d. Wisse^irh. r. 
fierlin, J8GS-69- 70-74 ; Huxley, “ Eur lioiu^s," in Proc. Zool. .See., 18«9, p, 391 ; 
Id., *• Idiiosuurla,'* In Quart. Jour. Geol. A’oe., «Iuly 1870; Id.. " Archwoptvrj x," 
Proe, Hop. Soe.y No. 98, 186 ; Id., "Malleus and Incus,*' /Tw. Geol. *Soc., IS69, 391; 
Owen, A Uistorp of British Fossil HeptileSf UHO; Id., “Carapace and Plastron 
of elusion Ians,*’ Phil. 'Trans.. 1849, pt, 1; M., /iervdaetyfrs (volume of Paltconto- 
^Hplilcttl Society for 1869); Id., Catalogue oj Fossil ReptHia of S. .i/rira in Brit. 
Afns.^ 1876; Id., “ Tympiinuin and Piilnic of Crocf>dnin," Phil, 7'ran.n.. 1850 ; Id., 
“ Archttoptei’yx,'* Phil, Trans.. 18(53 ; Id., '* Permian Theilodonts,’* Quart. Jour. 
Geol, Soe., Auji^ust 1876 ; “ MosasHU-vldfle," ibid., Nov. 1877 ; Id., “ ('ynodraco," 
ibid,. May 1876 ; Id., " Dinosaurlan Vertcbixp." ibid., July 1876; II. Si-dcy, “ Lliiili 
of OplilhalmtutauruM," Quart. Jour. Oral, ^e., Dec. 1874; Id., “ iToslosuiivIan 
Pcctornl Arch/ ibid.. Nov. 1874; Id., ** Chelonlans," Ann. and Mag. Kat. Hist., 
<7rt. 1871; Id., “On Idmorphodon," ibid., Oct. 1871; A. Onndiy, “iVrinlun 
Itcptllcs,’* In Bull. Bor. Geol. France, 8 ser., vH. p. 02, 1873 ; Cm>o, Extinct 
IveptlHa," TV'ciw*. Amer. Phil, Soc,, l8(»8-69 ; Id., " IIoinoloKles of Cranlul Honoa 
of Kept Ilia," B. Fat. Hist,, p. 194; Vogt, " Archajoptcryx," Her, Sci., ser. 2, 
Ix. p., 2U, 1879; O. C. Marsh, “ Mosasniirold Kisptllcs," Amrr. .lour. Sri. and 
Art. vol. ill., 1872, and vol. xJx.,'Jftn. 1880 ; Id., “ Pte.r(»flauria," ibid., April 1872 ; 
Id., “I)innRaur»/' ibUi.. vol. xvl., Nov, 1878, vol. xvH., J«n. 1879, vol. xlx., March 


it (and the veins converging to it) at first follow tho 
general course of the arteries (and veins) of Fishes and 
aquatic breathing Amphibians. The arteries ascend within 
the vistjcral arches to meet in a dorsal aorta, as they must 
needs do m the animals just mentioned, seeing that in 
them it is the visceral an’bc.s which become tlio gill-boaring 
structures wherein alone the blood is aerated. 

Tho urinary organs are at first represimtcd by Wolflian 
bwlies only, which arc formed from beneath tho dorsal 
region of tlie body cavity, but subsequently, as has been 
mentioned, they become rei»laccd by the two kidneys. 
The sexual glands themselves arise in connexion with tho 
Woltliaii bodies. 

At a very early stage of diwclopmont the embryo ns it 
were sinks into the surface of tho ovum, while a tnerabrano 
arises on all sidas of it mooting dorsally over it, consti- 
tuting the cmbiy^onic envelope known as the amnion. 
From the hind jiart of the alKlominal region of tho embryo 
there also grows forth a vesicle which, becoming greatly 
enlarged and richly supplied with blood-vessels, sjjreads 
itself out ou all sides just wfitliin the egg shell, and serves 
as the organ of respiration for tlie embryo. 'Tbis directly 
respiratory structure is the allantois. Tlie ventrai surface 
of the enEibryo remains long open and connected with the 
ever-dindnishing remains of the food yoUc. As this 


luicl May 1880, and vul. xx!., July 1881. 

Myology. — H. Knttinann, Be Afusrulis Crorodili (DIm. Inaug.), Hallo, 1826 ; 
S. Iliiiighton, “ Muacles of CrortMlUr/' /Voc. Hoy. Irish Aead., vol. lx., 1866 ; O. 
Kolloston, “Shoulder Musclo.s,** Trans. Binn. Soe,, vol. xxvL p. 609, 1868; N. 
1‘Tlrbrlnper, D. Knochen u. MuskiJn v. d. schlangendhn lichen Sauriem. Lcipslc, 
1870; Id., Morph. Jahrb.. 1, p. 631, 1876; Hans Oadow, " Bauchinuskolii 
d. Krokodlle," Morphot. Jaftrb.^ vIL p. 67 ; Onrski, Weber das BerJten det‘ 
Saurier. Dorpat, 18.52 ; St O. Mivart, “Muscles of Iguana," In Proo. ZooX. Sw.. 
1867, p. 766; Id., “ Mnwlos of Chaniiulco," I.i Proe. Zool. Soe.. 1870, p. 850; 
A. Sondern, ••Muscles of ITatydnctylus," In Pf'oe. Zool. Soc.. 1870, p. 413; Id., 
“ Muscles of IJolcpia," In Proc. Zool. Soe.., 1872, p. IM ; Id., " Muscles of ITcryiv 
saiira," Pi-oe. Zool. ;Sf)c.,l874, p. 71; Tlumpliroy* “Muscles of Pseudopus," In 
Jour, of Anat, and Physiol. ^ vol, vl., 1872. 

ViPCKUAi. Awatoht.— I lulke, “Kotina of ncpfll<!s," Jour. Anai. and Physiol,, 
vol. 1., 1867; C. Siowart, “ Lacrj’mal Gland of ’J'nriJo," M<mthly Miermc, Jour., 
1877, p. 241 ; M. Braun, ** Un»genltul System d. elnhcliniAirheti KeptIUon," In 
Arbciten und Zool. Jour. Inst. Wdreburg, Iv. 113-228, 1877 ; Bi-iJckr, “ M«- 
chniilk d. Krelslaufcs h. d. SchlldkiOtcn," Sitzb, der Kaiserl. Akad. d. Wtssemeh. 


Wien, 416, 1850; Id,, Benkschrifl d. Wiener .diraif.. 111., l«r»2, p. 836; Q. 
Kiitseh, " Araphlblenlicntan," tn Reirhert und Dubois Ileymond^s Archiv, p. 664, 
1869 ; Joequart, “ Ctnur do la Tortue," j4fi». des Se. Nat., 41 h sor., vol. xvl. p. 
'303, 1861 ; J. MUHor, “ Dio Lymphherxen dor SchlldkrUtcn/* In Ahhandl, d. 
Kiinitfl. Akad. d. Wissenseh, t. Berlin, 1839, p. 31 ; M. Brnnti, “ Bau u. Kutwlck. 
d. Nohcnnleren b. KoptlHoii," In Arb. a. d. Zool. Zool. Institut. tn Wursburg, 
V. p. 1, 1879 ; H. Uothko, “LuftrUhre und SpolscrOhro v. Sphargls," In MulleFs 
Arrhiv. 1826. n. ‘292; Id.. “ AorlenwSrKchi d. Sauiler." in Denkschr. Wiener 


Arrhiv, 1826, p. ‘292; Id., “ AorlenwSrKchi d. Similer," in Denkschr. Wiener 
Akad., 1867 ; Tiodcroann, “ BHnddarro d. Amphlblen," In MeckeTt AreMp 
Physiol. ; P. Oervids, “ Dents do THelodemios et dos Ophldlcns," In Arehiees d. 
Zool. Fxperim., 1873, pi. 6 ; Ch. S. Minot, “ Studies on the Tongno of BcptUcs 
and Birds," In Armirers. Mem. Boston Soe. Nat. Mist,, 1880 ; Blsobofl^ ** Bau des 
CrocfsIBhcrxens," In Mailer's Arehiv, 1886; O. Fritach, “Vergleteb. Anat. d. 
Amphiblenbcracn," in Reichert und Dubois RffynumSe ArcAfV, |S69; 0. S. 
Tomos, “Development of Teeth In KoptJles," Proe. Roy. Soc*^ vol^ nkUl. |k.90 ; 
7d.,PhU. Trans., vol. clxv.. pt. 1 ; Id., ibid,, voE dxvl.rpt* Sv ' 2= • ' ‘ ' 
Nxnvocs Stbtek amp OttoAMs or SKinus.-^tt 
•ystom d. Alllgatoirs," In Ztseh. f. 

Vogt, ** Kenroloirlo d. Iteptillen,'* fn -jWHtf 

DesAeeh, f. d. QesameOm Wissymihe^tmL . • 
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Deltars, “QohlSrorgan d. Xmphlbten/* in ArefUv /. Anat. imdPhpsiol., 1862; 
Knhn, “HttiitlKa Ubyrlnth d. RieptIUcn,” Archit f. Mikrotkpp, Xita#., xx., 
\\ 271, 1881; B. Solffcr, “Nttatin-Waiidunir n. Naejcn-Musclicln d. Uoptlllcn;* In 
MorphoK Jaht'b,, 1. p. 467, 1876; B. Clttson, “ Mon»hol. <L Gohoi nrgftiis -d. 
Bidciciisen,” In C. Hasiw's Afiat. StuUieii^ p. 8<>0, 1879; C. HaMe, In hla Anat. 
Aiudim, p. 070, 1879. 

Bxhkyologt. — P. liulfonr, Comparative Kmbryology^ vol, IL pp. 107-176; Id., 
“Development of LarertUia," Quart. Jour, 9/i'(*r. /Jcf., vol. xlx., 1879 ; Elmer, 

“ Unters. d. Eicr Uer Rcp^Hlen," Archiv f. Mikrve. Anat.^ viil., 1872; 
Kupffer Slid Henecker, “ Dir. Unto Pntwick! untj am Ei d, ReitHiiat^ KUuigsber»r, 
I87.S; Emiiicii and Hoo.hstetter, ** UnterM. ilh. d. KntwlcV. d. Eldeehaen,” lleiVe 
Vul. X.. IHII; J.eiehotilh't, “ Kinbrjuldgio du I^z:ird,^’ Ann. fk. Art/., 
SIT. 4, vol. xxvll., 1862; H. linthke, Euttrirkf. d. Xulter, Kiini^sberg, 18:*:); Id., 
Ci:Uy d. Euhcickelnng d. kichilUkriilrn, llruns wick, is IS ; Id., Cefier d. Entwicketung 
d. Kvokndffe, Brunswick, 1800 ; Id., Dio Entakktlung w. Edrpvrbau d. CrtteodUr, 
Bninswlck, L. AguKsiz, “Embryology of !lin Turtle,” 111 Contrib. Nat. 

llixt. t ’nited Etates, vol. li., isr*;. 

MiKsoonxiMid.— -Bojitiiiis, Anatomr Testudinis Europ.iw, 1819; Tli-dt-inaiiii, 
Annt.u. \afNrtjriu:h.df't Dntcfirns^ Nuremberg, 1811; GUnrlicr, “ iralleilii,” P/iif. 
TraiiH., 1S;:7, pt. 2; Id., “ (iiguntic I.*ind TorloiM's," Phil. Trarnt.^ clxv., pt. 

1 ; Id., Eifjantir Lund Torloifi:» in firitinh Mtunutm, ls77 ; A, Frltscli, “Aniit. d. 
Elepliatiten-SehiUlkrufe,’* in Ahhntid. d. Kbuvjl. Rohm, (itsellsch. d. 
schit/trn ; .M. Salver«ln, Vtigrl. ontlfnlk. /.unta-kmiiujen orrr Calotre, 180*.) ; .1. 
H. Trosehel, ** Il-lodeima horndum,” iu Archie/, Na/urg.i Jiihi fg. 19, lsr>;;, p, ‘J9l; 
I'eters, Do Eirjn nCn/n Pamilia V ro^teltaceurum^ Berlin, 1801, (Sf U. M ) 

J.)l^TU(lJUTTaN OP llKPTTLKS IX TlME. 

The lirat appearance of Reptiles on the surface of the 
globe is indicated Viy very fragmentary remains. Speci- 
mens of deeply biconcave vertebne of Carboniferous age 
from Nova Scotia are believed to be those of a marine 
Saurian {Eo^uurn.'s ncadianm)\ if this view is correct, 
tins oldest of Re[)tiles would bear the stamp of one of tlie 
most Vish like of the class. 

Forinations of rermian age in Nortli America as well 
a.s in Juiro[»e contain fossils with undoubtedly Keptilian 
charactci's ; they arc still associated with true Labyrintho- 
donts, ami witli remains which are too fragmentary to 
be assigned with certainty either to Labyrinthodonts or 
Reptiles. The vertebne of all are amphic(doiis. These 
Reptiles are Rhynchocephalians, — the oldest and best 
[>rescrved being Proteromunts from the Copper-Slate of 
Thuringia, a Reptile about six feet in length, with a com- 
paratively long neck (which, however, was composed of 
seven or nine vertebne only), with numerous abdominal 
splints, a long tail, and well develoiKKl and dilToroutiated 
limbs. 

In the Mesozoic times the Reptilian typo appears iu 
such variety and iu such a high state of development that 
this era has been distinguislied as the “Keptilian age.’’ 
Yet wo know chiefly such forms only as [)osses3ed bones of 
a size and solidity sufficient to ensure their preservation. 
Of small Reptiles, animals under or scarcely exceeding 
two feet in length, comparatively few have been discovered, 
although they too must have existed in abundance. In 
the Trias there appear first of the marine Saurians large 
Sauropterygians with narrow ossifications between the 
vacuities of the skull, such as Simomurus^ NothmmriiSy 
and Pintosaurm from the German Musclielkalk. The 
highly interesting genus Ifeiisticosaurusy the smallest of 
the group, with the four limbs modified into paddles, but 
with the hind limbs retaining the structure of those of a 
terrestrial animal, seems to afford evidence of this order 
having been developed from a terrestrial type. Fragments 
of true Plfsiomurm and IchJ.kyosaurvA begin to appear in 
the Rha3tic bone beds of England. Also the Placodonts, | 
the systematic affinities of w'hich are not yet satisfactorily 
understood, are contoinporarics of these early Enalio- 
fiaurians. The precursors of our Crocodiles were two 
genera, Belodcm, and Stcyanolepis, with dorsal scutes, but 
with aniphic(elian vertebra) and anterior choanae, neither 
palatines nor pterygoids being dilated into the osseous 
palate which is characteristic of l^ter Crocodiles. Another 
order, the Anomodontiay flourish^ atid died in this epoch ; 
some fifteen genera have been distinguished, ail from the 
j^tb-Afri(^n however, this type is probably also 

of the same age, 
seveii^/'-'g&o^.yin Euro- 
•.terrestnal 
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Reptiles belonged to tlie Dinosaurs, whoso presence in 
numerous species belonging to distinct groups, some with 
three, others with five toes to the hind feet, is testified by 
their osseous remains as w'ell as by the tracks of their hind 
feet, wliich they left during their bipedal progression over 
stilf mud. These Triassic Dinosaurs were chiefly herbi- 
vorous, iiml already miicli more numerous in North America 
than in Europe {Zandoiion). 

This Reptilian fauna continued to flourish in the Jurassic JurasBic. 
period : the types of the 'I’l-ias increOrsed in variety ; still 
more gigantic forms w ere develo[)i.ul ; and new' orders which 
were absent in the proct-ding j)eriod w'ere added. Of tho 
marine Saurians alone .some fifty species are known from 
European formations : the L'h.thyi)>niut'i inhabited chiefly 
the northern sea.s of the eastern hemisphei e, and were re- 
placed in tho western by Reptiles of similar structure and 
size, but withunt teeth {SnuniKodou)) the SauroptcT^-gians 
have considerably advanced beyond their Triassic ^‘Veursora 
in having more soliilly os.sified skulls, and arc also repre- 
sented by a greater number of genera in America as w'cll 
as Europe ; of Plxdusaunis alone some twelve species are 
known from the Lias and seven from the Oolite. Piero- 
dactylcs make their first £ii)pt;aranco. Crocodilians have 
den^oped into the “ Mesosuehian ” type, their palatine 
bone.s being prolonged, pushing the clioaniu backwards to 
the middle of tho under surface of their skull, but their 
vertebne are still amphic<-elian ; they appear in numerous 
genera (TilftOHnurus) and sj>ecies. I'errcstrial lieptiJes keep 
pace in development with the mai’ine and freshwater types ; 
the giants of the order of Dinostiurs have left their remains 
in a more or less perfect condition in the Jurassic strata 
of both hemispheres (Cdiimiurusy AthtnUmunuty Iffnatb- 
od()7i.y Jj)<i(o.s(nn'us ) ; forms with three toes on 

the hind feet lived simultaneously wnth four- or five-totnl 
ones ; carnivorous types (Afef/aioaaurus, CreosnuniAy ifec.) 
rc[>rosent in habit as well as relative size Mammalian Carni- 
they preyed upon the gigantic but weaker members 
of the order. The Dinosaurian typo extended also into the 
southern heinis]»here, as is testified by the West- Australian 
genus Deuttrosavriis. Tlie (fiielonians, which appear first 
in th(j Upjxjr Keuper, are in the Jjias of liighly advanced 
types, and not essentially ditrereut from recent families; 
they occur in many local i tics of Europe as FrCvsh water 
Turtles, chiefly CMydnlr; but Emi/didiv. are also repre- 
sented, sho^v^^g, however, a less solid ossification of tho 
carapace than the recent forms. No <listinct evidence of 
the presence of Marino Turtles and Trionyx has been 
found hitherto in Jurassic formations. 

'rhis abimdaneo of Reptilian life not only continues in Creta- 
tho LJrctaceous period, but is still more increased in 
variety and reaches its highest i)oint of culmination. Ich- 
thyopterygians and Baui'opterygians reached an enormous 
size; Discosaw'iu% wdth a neck 22 feet long and composed 
of sixty vertebra*, must have been the most formidable 
enemy to the Fishes of tho sea. Moreover these large 
Saurians wffiioh survived from the preceding period wero 
now joined by a new typo of marine iiioiistora wfitli a 
Snake-liko l>ody and very short extremities, tho Mosa- 
saurians, which attained to a length of from 10 to 80 feet 
and veritably filled the jilace of Sea Serpents. Although 
their skull exliibits not a few' (^pdiidian characters, their 
genetic relation to that order is not by any means proved. 

Thcy were most numerous iu tlie western hemisphere, 
some forty American si>ecies referable to many genera 
having been described by North- American authors; in 
Europe they are comparatively scarce. On the other hand 
no loss than fiftoon species of Pterodactyles are known 
from European formations, all armed with formidable 
teeth^ whilst the gi^ntio Pterodactyles of North America 
arci with one exception, toothless. Together with the sur* 

;v '/XX/r- sg .■ 
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viving Meaosuchian Crocodiles of the Jurassic period 
QaviaUike forms existed^ and genera with posterior choanm 
and procojlous vertobr® (Kusuchians), — among them a 
true Crocodile from the Cambridge Upper Greensand. 
The western heniisphoro exceeded the eastern os regards 
the abundance of Dinosauriaus in this period still more 
than in the preceding, although it should be remembered 
that of the latter part of the globe in fact only a small 
portion has been opened up, and that the little wo know 
of the gooiogy t;x Qjiitral Asia and western China points 
to the })robability of vast paheontological treasures being 
reserved for t!ie study of future generations. UhynchcHMj- 
phaliaii genera continue in considerable variety, whilst 
other small-sized forms are referred to the Laecrtiiiaus. 
The tyi»es of Freshwater Turtles which lived in the 
Jurassic period pass into the Cretaceous. They appear 
now also in Xorth-American strata : Chdydiiiw. lirst, ac- 
compatfud or immediately followed by Ernydidm^ a few 
Tri(my,c and Chehmin, and the remarkable Prolosteya^ a 
precursor of Sph/irgu, Towards the end of the Cretaceous 
period its abundant Reptilian life is swept away, and not 
only every species but almost every Mesozoic genus dis- 
appears, a wide gap being left in our knowledge of the 
succession of Reptilian life l)etwecn this period and the 
Terti.'iry <jra. 

In the lowermost strata of Tertiary age a few isolated 
remains remind us still of the extinct Mesozoic fauna'; such 
are one or two genera allied to the Uinosaurians {Aguthau- 
nuu) from the Laramie beds of North America. In other 
respects the Tertiary Reptiles bear already the character 
of the present fauna ; although families or genera which 
are distinct from the living predominate in the Eocene, 
from the Miocene Reptiles gradually approach more and 
more the specific forms of our time. True Crocodiles 
(of which one species occurred already in the Cretaceous 
period), Gavials, Alligators have now entirely superseded 
the “ Mesosuchiaii ** type. The remains of Lacertilians 
are fragmentary and generally indistinct, so as to offer a 
wide field for generic distinctions. Angidd^ have been 
distinctly traced back to the Miocene of North America. 
With a single exception, that of a poisonous Serpent, 
apparently a Vipera^ the remains of which have been 
found in Miocene deposits at Sansan (south of France), 
Snakes do not appear before the Eocene, in England as well 
as North America ; they are mostly largo species, with un- 
certain affinities, but all innocuous {Paleeophis^ Dmophu^ 
jBoatms, Litlujpfu^), Their remains are scarce, and even 
those of the later Tertiary formations show a greater 
resemblance to genera wffiieh are now-a-days locally far 
removed than to those living in the same geographical 
district, (iffielonian remains are numerous throughout, 
probably on account of the resistance which their solid 
carapaces offereil to destructive agencies. Cfidydidve-y 
Emydidi£^ and Tnonynd/c and also Marine I'urtles con- 
tinue to exist in an almost uninterrupted series, and 
approach so nineh the modern genera that, for instance, in 
TrionyjCf if specific distinctions existed between Miocene 
and recent species, they cannot be determined in those 
parts of their skeleton which have been preserved, A 
peculiar type intermediate between the Marine Turtles and 
Emyn oxisttjd in the English Eocene {Chelon^), Land 
Tortoises, the most specialized typo of the order, probably 
did not appear before the Miocene. A number of smaller 
forms are referable to the genus TedvdOf but gigantic 
forms existed then as now in isolated localities, and 
exceeded in size the living, like the ColonsocAelys of the 
Siwalik Hills, with a carapace computed to be 20 feet 
long, and the smaller MacrtKMys from the Herman 
Molasse. It is Extremely singular that the existence of 
.thm colossal Chelouians would seem to coixusido with the 
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period of the first appearance of the type of Land Tof^ 
toises. 

Of the first appearance of most of the families of the Quater 
recent fauna, and of their distribution in the Quaternary ^ary- 
period,^ wo know next to nothing. With few exceptions 
the Reptilian type had dwindled to forms of such small 
size that their remains, if preserved, escape observation or 
are too indistinct for determination. 

The Distribution of Existing IlKFTrLKs over the 

E A KTU’S S V RFACE. 

Serious obstacles present themselves at the present time Geo- 
to a satisfactory treatment of the geographical distribution grftpWcai 
of Reptiles. We have mentioned at the end of fli® 
preceding section that the geological record is much too 
incomplete to j>errnit a comparison to bo drawn between 
their distribution in the present and next preceding 
periods, and that w’e are therefore ignomnt as to the 
mcnles in which their dispersal was brought about, and 
unaWe to account otlierwise than hypothetically for the 
numerous instances of apparently anomalous distribution. 

And, when we limit ourselves merely to the task of describ- 
ing the facts of their distribution at the |>resent day, it is 
necessary for such an attempt that the whole class should 
have previously undergone a thorough rearraugoment in 
accordance with the present state of science, and that the 
scattered contributions to the various faume should have 
been critically examined and treated by the same uniform 
method. This is unfortunately not the case w'ith the class 
of lieptilvL The systems and lists of Lact rlilia and Opkulia 
which formed the bases for the treatises on the geographi- 
cal distribution of these orders by Schlegel, Gunther, and 
Wallace are buried under an accumulation of an immense 
number of additions of very different value, which re(]nire 
a uniform critical revision before they can bo used in an 
inquiry of a general biological scope. 

111 tlio following notes we have been al)le to include the majority 
of the genera of Chelouians and Ophi»lians, with an approximate 
estiniato of the species of each that arc know’n at j>rescnt. As 
regjirds the former Straucli® has done much to clour the way. 
although the suiall uiiueint of muterials known to him from 
autopsy interfered much with his critical judgment. Not many 
additions have been made to this order rim e the time of tliO 
piiblicuition of his memoirs. Of the mimerons Ophidian genera 
and species W'e have eliminated all which are based on trivial 
distinctions, or arc named by authors w ilhonl special acqiiaintiiiico 
with the subject. Wo have not entered into a full (HUisiileration 
of Ijacertiliab geneni, as this would have hocii useless at a time 
when they are undergoing a revision, hut have restricted ourselves 
to the families rcccnuy proposed by Bouleiiger. 

One of the most important results obtained by this 
inquiry is that the same arrangement of the so-called 
primary zoological regions is not applicable to all orders 
of Reptiles, and that the differences in their distribution 
are so fundamental that they can be accounted for only 
on the assumption of the various orders and families 
having appeared and spread over the globe at very distant 
periods, when land and water were differently distributed 
over the surface of the globe. At the end of this section 
we shall show in a short r<^suni<i the mutual relations 
between the various regions with respect to the several 
orders of Reptiles. 

The means of dispersal of Reptiles are very limited. 

^ An important memoir ou Indian Chelonia ia pnbliKhed wliilst this 
article is pussiiig through the press, ^'Siwslik and Narhiuln L'kelonia” 
by II. Lydckker, in Palmniol Jnd., vol. iii. ser. x., 1385. 

Wliilst this article is being wTitten, the Lacertilia are undergoing 
the much-iieecled arTangeniont by Boulenger (os mentioned at p. 439), 
who also has recently published preliniinary notes on the distribution 
of the families of Laceililians, which have been of great ase to the 
present writer {Ann, and Alag, i^ai, //is/., August 1835» P* 77). 

• “ Chelonologischo Studien,** and VerlMfeituIttg dfer 9^ 
kitten fiber den Skdball/’ in de ^ ^ , .13^ ; 

.end 1365. ^ 
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Tli6y are much specialized in their mode of life and pro- ! Tlireo of these genera arc peculior to the Ivgion, vi/. , Manouriaf'* 
pagation, and ill adapted to accommodate themselves to Pldtystcmum, and Emyda, Cliaincleristic’ is flie searity roi re- 
a change of external conditions Aa air-breathing cold- Ono spodcs wln*ch is comiijon in 

MoMod ..imri. th., to irfoogod , “ b™'S£t'Z 

cold; they are therefore entirely absent in the arctic and • - 

antarctic zoiias ; and such as escape the effect of the winter ^ 

months in temperate zones by passing them in a torpid J iLs juuseut lioadymirti^rs, Africa, than a surviv- 

condition in well-shcltcrod pW are not peculiarly ; Wallaoc's line n..-.rk« tlie casten 

organized forms, but onshoots from those inhabiting 
wanner climes. The trojiical and subtropical zones are the 
real homo of the lleptilian type, wJiich there has reached 
its greatest development as regards size and variety of 
forms. In the north Chelonians advance only to 50** lat. in 
the western and to 56“ in the eastern liemisphere, Liziirds 
to about 56“ in IJritish Columbia, and close to the Arctic 
Circle in Europe, whilst Snakes disappear some degrees 
before the Lizards. Also in the south Lizards extend into 
Jiigher latitudes than Snak(rs, viz., to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, whilst the latter do not seem to have advanced 
beyond 40“ S. lat. and C'lielonians only to 36“. 

We c.xcliide from our account of the distribution of 


rlo.si^]y nlliod to it, and tlio two othfis extcMid far iulo wost< ni 
i ciitrid Asia. Thus this type is to he. eonsi«lercd rather an immi- 

or of the 
:Xtjaordiii.'ii y 
eastem bouiid- 

ary of Tnon}jx\ spcrii.s of this gfiin.s .'ire common in Java and 
Uoriico, ami occur likt;\viso in tlio I’hilippino Islands, hut uro not 
ionnd in (.Vlo])c.s, Amhoynn, or any of tho other isinnds cast of 
AVallaco's line. ^ 

()f CVorw/^:/;«/a; true r’rocodiles arc represented by four, (hoco 
and fJavials by two s[>ei.*ies. AJligab.irs arc aUsent. Lilians 

Although the region is (.•liaractcrized by niirnt roiis highly Lmatr- 
specialized genera of LaaTfUia, not- one" of the families is tihanii. 
peculiar to it. 


Atjaniidm aro c.xcccdingly nuim-Tous, and arc vcprc.se nlcJ chiefly 
hy arl»or.*al forms ; tcvn.-.strial fonns, like Jjnvnt and IJminfisfiJr, 
inh.'diit the hut and .sandy ]»lains in fh*^ north we.'-t, ami jiassunin- 
ierrnp!.e<lly into the fauna of western tVntral Asia ami .\fiiea. 

. 'I‘hc (/c'konid.r^ Srinc/d.v, and J'tfraiiidu' are likc^wise mcII rejirc- 
terrestrial .Reptiles those few forms which j»ass almost the I senttMl, hut without giving a eliaraeteristii* feature to the region hy 
whole of their life in the sea, and therefore l>i;long to the I Tnodifieatiou oi the leading feums. The are n piv- 

marine faump, viz., the Marine Turtles and Sea-Snake^s. 

1. The sliorft.s of the continent-s and islamla of tho ctpiatorinl 
zone ;iie tho homo of the Alariiio Turtles. Kmh)wcd with a 
womlerlul i)ower of locomotion, tin* several sptKue.s aro now distri- 
buted over tho greater luut of ilii.s zone, oee.urringin the Aflaiitic n.s 
well a.'j tho Indu-raeilic ; and, although somo of them are common 
in certain distriels and .scarcer or oven absent in others, it i.s pro- 
bahle that in tlic «!oin&o of time their distrihiiLioii will ho still 
more gimoral and uniform, as far a.s other conditions (.such asacco.s.s 
to a suitable locality for the .sucees.sful propagntion of tlie.ir kind) 


simtod l»y one clwiracterisl.ie gi-nu.s, 'farhydromiu^j -Ojihiojts and 
C'nAc/lJii iMjiug nioro develoj»ed hexond tIiw limins n.s.sigm-d to this 
region. Finally, tlie Euhlijiha ridu: and Antfuidie^ families who.se 
living ro]>re.sentalives are juuhahly the Sf-attered Jeiuains of once 
widely and more generally di.stril.>uted typo.s, have retained ivspeo 
tively two species in western lii'lia, and one iu Kliassia (Kliasi 
Hills), Avhilst the presem’o of a single species of Chaimeloun in 
Southern India and Ceylon remiinls us again of the 
thi.s jiart of the fauna to that of Africa. 


elatioris of 


The Indian region excels all the otlier crjuatorial regions ophi- 
xvill ]ieniiit. Frequently Maiino 'fuitlos ''stray far into tho ! iw tiic great variety of gcmcHc ty i»es and number of diaus 

tem])orat« zones, and it tlius lia]«pen.s that one and the same I species of fSiiakos. The latter amount to no less than b>ur 

Ma.‘cio.s {Sphargh cori^cat) law bee ii found on tlie south coast of | hundred and fifty, wliich is ncNirly one tliird of tho total 

England, near Cafsi Cod in North America, and on the cfiast of i i „„ i m r i i . i .l 

Cliili. In short the geographical distribution of the.so Reptiles is j of spocics known. ^ aro ret era bl (5 to about 

that of pelagic animals generally, although by tlieir mode of ]»ro- j hundred genera, ol which the majority do not range 
pagation they are ooiiifadled to sojourn near land during a eerhiin j beyond the limits of the region. Of higher groups (termed 

iwriodot the year. it ,, i ^ • x- r i familie.s for the sako of convenience), the Xniopetfi.dn\ 

*2. 1 he Seti-Snakea are restricted to, and highly characteristic of, i»/- i: j r\i’ i j' j i w ii J i 

the fauna of tho tropical Indo-Paoific Oce^n?and more especially I Oh<;od^nh^v, Xt mdamid:v, and AcrochenduLn^ 

of part.s Isitween Arabia and Xortli Australia. They prefer the : peculiar to, and cliaractenstic ot, this fauna, — but not 

vicinity of land, but never leave tho xx’ater, wdth, perhaps, tho j more SO than a number of genera wliich wuTI be mentioned 
single exception of Plalunis, Their distribution is not erratic; j presently, 
only one species, Pclamys bkolorf a Sea-Snake which more than \ , 

--- Of more than txxvnly sj)f‘.cies are known. 


any other is organized for a marine life, has .s])read far beyond the 
original liomo of its kindred, viz,, xvestwards to tho coasts of 
Madagascar and soutli-eastern Africa, and oflstw'ards to the further- 
most Jiinitsof the region, viz., to tho coasts of central and northern 
South Amerie.a, 

All other Reptiles^ aro terrestrial, and, as they aro 
chiefly developed in tho tropics, we begin our account 
with the regions^ of the equatorial zone. The scope of this 
article docs not allow us to enter into an examination of the 
subregions which have been proposed by various authors. 

1. The, Indian Region. - Oi the four principal group.s 
of terrestrial Chelonians, the Emydidse and Triouyddx 
(Freshwater Tortoises and Freshwater Turtles) predomi- 
nate over the Teeitndinube, which are scarce and restricted, 
the fourth {CMydidie) being absent altogether. Wo 
know fifty-seven species from this region : — 

Testudo, 4 species 4 

Manouria, 1 ,, ^ 

Cistudo (Cuora), 3 , 

Emys vdth its subgonora, 30 , ' 

riutys tern urn, 1 , 

Trionyx, 1.5 , 

Emydo, 3 , 

* The fact that Oreocephalus eaters the aea habitually and Ch4ir- 
tydnin frequently does not eutitlo these Reptiles to be classed among 
nnuiiie ^idmaU ; they pass the greater part^of their life on land, and 
never leave its dose vi^ityr 

Ai the geuieral bonndades of the toprgcographical regions 

mtete (liohdoD, 

4ib>pr to (vol. xJi pjv jy.). 


Of TortricLdie. tho gcuus Cidindrojdn’s is ajucad over sevor.-il of 
tho siibrogioim. 

The (■alnniarikhe are re]>res(‘iito(l by a wlu Je .siring of g<*iicra, of 
W'hich thirteen arc peculiar to tlie n'gioij. Tlie mo.st cJiaradui Lstic 
and gcograjiliically mo.st iiiqM»it:inl types arc Cuhnnaria, with 
txveuty-four species, .spieail over I he archipeingo and tlie casL'rn 
parts of the contiuent, and Aspidiira ;ind Jloploefrcuff^ with four 
species, which aro limited to Ceylon and southern India. 

SpecicH of those geJievali/.(*d forms wliich me termed CoroiidliiUv. 
and CoJiihrUlm are likewise, numerous (sixty-six .species), and 
referable to seventeen genera, of whicli ten are limited to this 
region. In the north-weslorn and northern parts the genus 
Zamtnis. wliieh ivS one. of tlio most eharai teristictype.s of the, wanner 
part.s of tho Enro]X)- Asiatic fauna, is lepn seiitifd by six species. 

Freshwater Siiake.s are ahundant in genera, .speeie.s, and imlivi- 
dnals. Of T rapid tmttlus alone somo forty very <1i.'ijtiiict speeie.s liavo 
l>een ile.scribeil, bc-sides three others wliich aro sullicicntly dilfeioii- 
tiated to dc.serve geiierie, sepjiration. ( >f the so-called Ilowalopfiidm 
all tho genera, Iwidve in nuinlx^r, are pi’culiar, ajid the great 
development of these Snakes is, therefore, one <tf tlie most striking 
feature.s of this region. 

Hesides two species of Psammophis allied to Afiiron forms, a dis- 
tinct genus PmmmiKhjiuistjiJt has a wide range over the eastern parts 
of tho eontinvnt and tlie archipelago. 

Tree Simkes an^ repre.'sented hy eight genora and tweiity-.six 
Bjieciea, mostly <'haracteristic form.s. 


* Its existence i.ii Australia ia extremely doubtful. 

* Tho otateniont that specimons of Trionyx had beeu obtained by 
Ida Pfeiffer in Aniboyna rests uix)n a misunderstanding, like that of 
tho discovery of a Barbel by tho same traveller in the siinia island. 
Pr Jentink also, informs lis that none of the Freshwater Turtles in the 
Leyden Museum come f^m islands east of Java and Borneo. 
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Dipsadidx are more numerous (eighteen Bpecies) than in the 
other equatorial regions. 

Elachistodon aiul Hologerrhum may be mentioned as I’emarkabic 
types not found else>vhurc, but with a very local distribution. 

The development of Lycodoiits India has in common with Africa; 

Ut the genera, six in niiiiibt r, arc distinet. 

Also the oreseiioo of gigantic Snakes of the genus Python is a 
featnn? wLij'li India shares with Africa. 

Of Entc.uluti three speeaes are Indian, Gongylophia and Cursoria 
heing peeuliar to the region. 

Poisonous SuaVes are miinerous, the proportion to innocuous 
Snaki's being n.s 1 ilO. Out of forty -six species, only two belong 
to tho family of true V^ipo.r.s, and they are restricted to the Indian 
peninsula with Ceylon, ono (hkhvi) l>eiug even specifically identical 
with tho African siaicios, and the other (Daboia) having its only 
congener iti the Mediterraueau district. The remainder' of tho 
noisonous Snakes belong to tlie Elupidm and Crotalidus or Pit 
Viper.s. The former are represented by six geiuiia, of Avhieli no less 
than five are highly characteristic of the region, whilst the Cobras 
(Naja) are ecpwlly diatributc<l over Africa. Of Pit Vipcr.s five 
geiiei-a have boon distinguished, tlw most eharacteristie being an 
arl»orcal form, Trimcrr.mrufi^ with seventeen specio.s. Also tho 
other five genera are peculiar to India, with the exception of the 
genus JIalys whicdi is Ceiilral-Asiatic. 

Reptiles The relations of the Indian region to the others will he considered 
of Japan, w wo pix)ceed with tho accounts of tlio.so ftninas. Jajuin, with 
regard to its Reptilian faiiiui as a whole, must be referred to this 
region. I’his is clearly shown by the presence of sjKicics of Opfiika, 
Callopkis, 7*ri rtia'cmrifs, Tachydromns^ -cliaracteristically Indian 
forms, wilh which .spricii'S of (Hemmys^ Tnoimc, GccL'O, I/alys, and 
some Colubriiies closely allied to Cliiiiese or Central- Asiatic specie-s 
me a.ssoci.al{Ml. Tho few Reptiles inhabiting the northern part of 
Japan are ])robiibly Pahvarctic .species. 
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2. The Afnran liegiotK — Owing to its strictly continental 
character and diminished variety of physical features, this 
region is inhabited by a much smaller number of lleptile.*i 
than one might bo led to expect from the largo extent of 
its geographical area. Tlicre are but few small outlying 
islands, furriLsliing a small number of interesting additions 
to this fauna. Madagascar, indeed, would supply a con- 
siderable contingent of distinct forms, but it is questionable 
whether this large island should be united with the African 
region, as we shall see laTcaftor. 

The African region Is characterized by the development 
of three of the four principal divisions of terrestrial 
Chelonians, viz., Tesludinuiay CheJydidpe, and Tnonyoiil^.y 
the Eviydidx are absent, being rei)rescnted by one species 
only, ill the north western corner of the region {Einys 
platycejya). The thirty-seven species are distributed 
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The lna^iority of Urn gwnera are peculiar, viz., Ckoreiiie, Pyxis, 
Oinyuns, DuincrUla, tSHrnwt/^rus, Pelomedusa, and Cyd^ertna; 
and no other region shows a simihir devolopincnt of L^ind Tortoisea 
This last typo has not only diverged into four genera, but ia also 
nspresented by sovoral of tnoso gigantic forma wdiich survived into 
geologically recent times. In tho African region they inhabited 
only the neighbouring oceanic islands, viz,, tlie Aldubra group, 
Mauritius, ami Rotlrigucz ; out of the eight sjiocica, which havo 
been recognized chiefly from their osseous romaiiis, ono only sur- 
vives at the |ire.serit day. Also iu Ma^lagascuir fossil reiuaius of 
gigantic spetdes, whicli must have boon couteinporarie.s oi^Epyorjm, 
have boeu discovered by Grandidier ; but on tho continent no trace 
of tlicse large creatures has been found hithei'to. The Chelonians 
of the eastern and western halves of the continent do not essenti- 
ally differ from each otlicr, but Ttionyx does not oxtentl southwards 
beyond the tropic. 
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Pyxis, 
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T^'niys, 

Diimrrilia, .... 
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Of Crocodilidix, Crocodilus is repFesented by three or 
four species. Alligators are absent 
Of the families of Lizards inhabiting Africa the 
occur in the southern portion. Ayamidm are nurnmn^ 


and represented chiefly by terrestrial forms. The Gecko- 
nidse, Scincidx, Lacertidse^ and Varanidsc are likewise well 
represented ; Evhkpharidie by a single genus and spooies 
in We.st Africa. Tho presence of several genera of 
Awphishsonidic, some of which are even identical with 
iSouth-American, is highly suggestive. Gendiosavridai, 
Zonuridiv, and Anelytropidm are peculiar to tropical 
Africa ; but the most important feature of this Laccr Lilian 
fauna is the almost universal distribution of Chamseleons 
in numerous and highly specialized species. 

Leaving aside, for tho present, the island of Madagascar, Gphi- 
we estimate that the number of species of African Snakes 
does not exceed two hundred, which are refu-able to about 
seventy genera, of which no less than fifty do not range 
beyond the limits of the region. On the whole the oast 
coast genera arc different from those of the west coast, but 
in the southern parts no such differentiation can be shown. 

Very little is known as regards the range of the species. . 
and genera towards the central districts. A.s regards 
higher groups only two families, the Dasypdtidie and 
Ditiophidx, are peculiar to Africa; and, although they 
have a wide range over the region, they consist of very 
few species only. Other families show a greater variety 
of genera and species here than in any other part of the 
globe. Thu almost entire absence of the genus Tro^n- 
donotus and the scanty representation of Colubers are very 
noticeable feat-nre.s. Poisonous Snakes arc numerous, all 
the various families being well represented, with the 
exception of the Pit Vipers; singularly enough innocuous 
Oolubrine Snakes with facial pits occur {BolJirophthidnnu% 
Bothrofyeus), 

Of Ttf^ihlopidm nearly forty species havo been described, and, 
besides, the titenosUmittulm are represented by sc.vcu 8i)ecics. 

Eight out of ten Calmnaroid gciieiu arc peculiar to this fauna, 
and reimirkable is the frerpiency with which among tlieni tho 
sub-caudal shields coalesce into a singlo Horios. 

Tho Carojiellidio nre ropresonted by some twenty sjMMde.s, but 
no true Ocluber occurs, the four species whi«.th approach thi.s ty|Mi 
most ch>sely belonging to distinct genera {Scaphiophis, Xenurophis, 
licrmtsothiopa), 

Ajino.st entire ubsenco of Tropidomtus is a characteristic foaturo 
of this fauna. Also of other Freshwater Snakes only six genera 
with seven species are known. 

The small family of Psaminophidm is well represented by throe 
genora and nine species, of which six belong to rsamwophis. 

Of Treo-Snakes thoro aro six genera, of yrh'uili AhxtuUa {Philo- 
tluvjnnus) is mo.st generally distributtMl, in twelve species. 

Of JHj^adidm thoro oro live genora and ten species, four of which 
belong to Dimas proper. 

The Lycodonts are as well dpvoloi>ed as in India, by seven 
genera and fourteen species ; all the genera are peculiar to Africa, 
and some of tlieiii are modified for an arboreal mode of life. 

Of Pythons three Hjaudes are distingiiisliablo ; but, besides, a mem- 
ber of the Rooid family {Pelophilus fordii) occurs on the west coast. 

Two species of Eryx occur. 

Poisonous Snakes are extromoly numerous, tho proportion to 
innocuous Snakes being as 1 : 5. Of Slapidso four genera occur/ 
among which Kaja figures with at least two species ; besides this 
family the Dinopkidix are a remarkable and characteristic tyixs, 
liaving assunicil entirely the apf)caranco and iiiodo of life of Tree 
STiakus, Tho AtractaspididWf with tliroo genera and thirteen 
species, are likewise almost entirely African, only one other typo 
{Dinodipsas) having been recently discovered in Venezuela. 

Pit Vipers aro absent, but the largest forms of Viperidm are 
dcvcloi)ed in this region, this family being represented by four 
genera and twelve species. Tho singular genus Atheris is a real 
Tri'c Viper with prehensile tail. 

Tho Reptilian fauna of Madagascar is a most remarkable mixture Mada- 
of tyiMjs belonging to different regions, wliioh cannot bo accounted gasesr 
for in the presont state of our knowledge of tho geological changes Hoptilec 
that have taken place whilst the present fauna was already in 
existenci». 

The Chelonians^ offor a marked point of distinction frixu those of 

^ The Chelonians of Madagascar require a thoroui^ ssamina* 

tion ; some of the species whi(^ axe recorded ss hating brou^t 
from that island have been eyideatly* m 

oonttnent Others, as also oArt^ spiMi^ oit.Sii^^ 
natives orMadsgoSw:. : 
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AfHca: no Trionyx occurs iu MadagBsctr. On the other hand 
species are found of Tesiiido^ Chersine, i^temotheriUy AudPelom^usat 
which are spread also over a greater or lesser area of tlio continent 
Two Chcioiiians, Pyxis md D timer ilia, are pccnliov to Madagascar, 
the latter nearly alliexl to the South- American Pellocephulus. Tlie 
Madagascar Crocodile is closely allied to the common African 
species ; and its presence in the island can bo easily accounted for. 

Among the Lizards wo find a distinctly South- American element 
in two Iguanoid genera, Hopliirits and ClKilarodon, replacing the 
Old World Agamidte, 'Hie absence of Varanidte, Lacertidm, and 
Aviphisbmnidse removes Ma^Ugascur from Africa, whilst the extra- 
ordinary development of CliamseXeonidm (more than twenty specias) 
and the presence of OerrJiosauridn} and Zonuridm are important 
features common to both. Avery small family {UroplaiidiB) is 
peculiar to Madagascar. No special relation to the Iinliaii region 
IS shown by this Laccrtiliaii fauna. 

With regard to Ophidians, Madagascar lia.s hardly anything in 
common with Africa, Tlie Africau fauna is characterized by the great 
development of Lycodonts, — they arc absent in Madagascar ; and of 
the four families of African poisonous Snakes Madagascar does 
not possess a single one. When we analyse the aflinitiea of the 
twenty -seven H[K!cie.s known at present from Madagascar, wo arrive 
at the following conclnsions : — 

1. Snakes without distinct relations to any particular region : — 
Typlilopa (six species), Ahlahcs (one species), Ilhyeyphus (one 
species), Dipsitdohoa (one species). 

*1. Snakes with allinitieg to tho African fauna: — (one 
species), Pelophihis (one s]>ccies). 

fi. Snakes with aftiiiities to the Indian fauna : — Upas (one 
species), Ldiujaha (one specie.s). 

4. Snakes with affinities to the South- American fauna 
(one fi})ocics), Tachyrnenis (one species), l*scudoxyrhopus (two 
species), Hiierodoit, (two specie.s), Dromicus (one .species), Heipeto- 
dryoH (one .spei i<?s), PhihMlnjas (oiio siMjcics), Dipsos (tw'o species), 
Xiphosovia (one .spccii^s). 

Rela- Africa show.s affinitie.'i to all tho throe other equatorial 
tions of regions, but cliicifly to tho Indian. No sharply defined 
Lidia^ boundary exists between tho t\vo regions, the intervening 
^ ■ parts of Asia being inhabited by a desert fauna which 
penetrates into di.stricts of similar nature in Africa as well 
as in India. Certain genera and species belonging to this 
desert fauna are therefore common to both regions, Ilut 
there are, besides, other points of affinity of deeper signifi- 
cance, sucli as the development in botli of a distinct 
Trioiiycoid genua, besides the typical Tiionyxy the general 
distribution of Agamoids and VaranidiXy^ the presence of 
tlie remarkable family of J^ycodonts, which do not occur 
anywhere else, of the large forms of Pythoti with con- 
comitant absence of Booids, and of the Elapidaey of which 
one genus (JWya) extends from tho west coast of Africa to 
Borneo. But these resemblances are fully counterbalanced 
by great diffcrence.s in other portions of tho Reptilian 
fauna : the Indian Eniydoids are replaced by Chdydidss in 
Africa, a type which it has in common with Australia and 
South America, whereas India possesses no Amphuhxnvlse^ 
no Chanittileons.^ With regard to Ophidians, tho number 
of forms generally is greatly diminished in Africa, but tho 
proportion of poisonous Snakes is doubled. The Pit 
Vipers of India are wholly absent, and are replaced by 
true Vipers. In tho Indian region arboreal Agamoid 
Lizards prevail; in Africa the Snakes show a greater 
tendency towards a modification of tho habitus and 
structure for arboreal life. The Freshwater Snakes and 
Colubers which are so numerous in India are much 


Cuora amboinetists, the most common Tortoise of Malaya, 
occurs in many of the eastern islands, but it has probably 
lieen imported by man, and by tho same means may ho 
still extending its range. On the continent of Australia 
Chdydidsi only occur, viz., eight species of Chdemys 
and live of ChelfxHna. In Tasmania, again, Cheloniaiis 
are ab.sent. 

Besides the common Indian Grocodilas poromsy which Croco- 
may be considered an immigrant into this region, one or 'Uliana, 
two other species of the .same genus inhabit the fresh 
waters of the truly tropical parts, and are peculiar to 
Australia. 

The bulk of the Lacertilian fauna is composed of Skinks, Lacer- 
Oeckos, Agamoids, and VaranidXy with the addition of a tiJiana. 
small family which is peculiar to tho region, the Pyyo- 
podidiff, A peculiar type, DilnttmtSy has been found in 
New Guinea; and, finally, a single Iguanoid, PnrrhylophKSy 
is common in the Fiji Islands ; how it came there, or how 
it survived its severance from the American stock, is a 
mystery. The Skinks are in this region more highly 
developed and more .specialized than in any other part of 
tho w'orld ; they exceed in niimU;rs the Geckos, which 
generally accompany the Skinks in their range over the 
smaJIrf islands of tho Pacific; in these islands members 
of theso two families represent tho whole of tho Lacer- 
tilian fauna. Tho Australian Agamoids are chiefly peculiar 
and partly much differentiated forms, but some have 
distinct affinities to, or are even identical with, Indian 
genera. The Vtiranidie are also closely allied to Indian 
species. 

The total number of Snakes amount to ninety species, Ophl- 
of w'hich twelve are Typhfnpsy eight other innocuous 
Colubrines, fifty PlapidiPy one Eryd?ie, fourteen Pythonidwy 
and five EokLv. The number of p^nsonoiis Snakes, there- 
fore, exceeds that of innocuous, a j proportion quite un- 
paralleled in any other part of the w^orld. The few 
innocuous Colubrine Snakes belong to Indian genera, and 
evidently have spread from that region ; but all tbo 
genera of Efapidm (twelve), Eryddoi (one), Pyf/ionidM 
(five), and Pouie (three) are peculiar to this region. 

In Australia we meet, therefore, with the interesting 
fact that, whilst it is closely allied to South America, but 
totally distinct from India, by its (^heloiiians, its Lizards 
and Colubrine Snakes connect it with this latter region. 

AVitli regard to tho other Ophidians, they, although 
peculiar genera, have their nearest allies partly in India 
partly in South America ; and the character of the 
Australian Snako fauna consists chiefly in its peculiar 
composition, differing thereby more from the other 
equatorial regions than these do among themselves. 
Wallace’s lino marLs the boundary between India and 
Australia only as far as Chelonians are concerned, but it 
is quite effaced by the distribution of Lizards and Snnkc.s. 

Thus in New Guinea Lizards of the Indian region are 
mixed with PygnpodidiVy and an island ns far cast as 
Timorlaut is inhabited by six Snakes, three of which are 
peculiarly Indian, whilst the other three are as decidedly 


reduced in numbers in Africa, Tropidonoti being almost 
entirely absent. 

Tropical 3. Tfte Tropical Pacific So far as Reptiles are 

Pacific concerned, Tasmania has to be included in this region. 

No Tiionyx or Etnys goes eastwards beyond Walkce's 
lonlana. Chelonian typo disappears in the 

islands between this line and the Australian continent— 
with two exceptions, A species of TetOudo {1\ forstenii) 
bccys in, and is limi te d to, the i sland of Oilolo; and 

A Uie>0 Lacerfili^ jbato the Anatraliaii ragion ; 



Australian. Tho islands north of New Guiiicii and m 
Melanesia are not yet occupied by the Ophidian type, and 
only sixjcies of Enygrus have penetrated eastwards as far 
as the Low Archipelago, wLilst the Fiji Islands and the 
larger islands of Melanesia have sufficiently long been 
raised above the level of tho sea to develop quite peculiar 
genera of Snakes. Tasmania is tenanted by poisonous 
Snakes only. 

4. The Tropical American Region , — An examination of Tropical 
the distribution of Chelonians in the New World leads to Americar 
a different 4jvisicn of its regions from that of tho other 
Reptiles. C^tral America and the West Indiesf, withiogi^ 
ngkA to cann be united wiUi tbe Southern 
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continent. The Ohclonians of South America proper are 
the following (forty-three siMjcies) ; — 

Testudo, with 8 spocica 

Emys, ,, i ,, ) 

Cinoatermuii, >, 2 ,, { 

ridtoecph.aluH, 1 

Fodornumis, ,, 5 

Platoinys, ... ,, 17 

Hydronn diisa, ,, 5 

Chfly. „ 1 

The Chr.hididic tliUH predominate to tli<? o.\(jluaiou of 
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Emydiihe. 'I’l ey belong to five diatinet genera, of which one, 
ChehjH^ Is the most snecLilized of the family^ They do not extend 
to the w<‘steni ;iide of tiie Andes, and eea.se in the south with the 
system of the Plate Iti ver. ^iurth wards they penetrate to Triiiitlad, 
Imt become scarcer in the dirgree in whicli tlx^ir place is ocenpied 
by the Ktaydidnij wliiob have spre.ad from Central America over 
the northern parts of this region. Orn;, Euiys (Vorhujnii^ hdlowing 
the course of tlio Uruguay, has penetrated southwards to the inouih 
of tlk*. Plate Kiv'cr. 

Land Tortoises (?V;v/w</o) arc at the present day almost extinct 
ill this region, two sj>ecio3 only (TeMtitfo ttihiihUn or earhunaria 
and T. arycutina) being found on the continent of South America. 
'J’he six other specic.s belong to tlie Oceanic Island Turtoi.sc.s of 
gigantic size, and inhabit or inhtabited the (Jalajiagos group. 

Trionyjd is entirely absent. 

The Crocodilian order in Jiiore dcvcloiied in tliia region 
than in any other. Besides at least three siieciea of 
CrocodUni*, six Alligators occur. The former occn])y 
Central America, with Mexico, the coast of Florida, the 
AVest Indies, Ecuador, ami the system of the Orinoco ; 
the latter extend much farther southwards, throughout 
the system of the l^late River, whilst in North America 
this genus is represented by a distinct s]iocie.s, A. 
sippenawd Alligators found in some of the West Indian 
islands are believed to be immigrants from the coniinent. 

The Lacertilian fauna connects Central with South 
America, — all the six families found in the latter area, 
viz,, Gcchynidw^ Anguvhv^ AmpliMatnula^ Tejida>^ l*jna- 
and Sdnridai, being represented in Central America. 
But Central America possesses, besides, five other families, 
small in specie-s and restricted in mnge (some bedonging 
to the fauna of great clij vat ions), but highly interesting 
types. These arc tlic IJiddvphru'vIie^ ACenosanrida'y Anid- 
lldm, JltloJentuih'div, and Lcpiiltydtf/ni/ffldiv. Their lorali' 
zation and dilferentiation can be af’coiinted for on the 
hypothesis that they are the remains of the fauna of the 
various islands into which CoTitral America was broken 
up at a former period. 

Hy far tlic lurgor mimbtr of Lizards of tli« Tropical Amcrioau 
region aro Igiwnvltf., a fainily Avlilcli in llio Now World repeats tlie 
OUb World ylrfnmula\ Tlicy arc sprciul over the whole of tho 
region, having mbiptcd tliomseJve.s in tlicir mode of life and 
structure to cvtTy variety of ground. Oiio .species {Liolarnius 
marfcllanu is) rango.s to tb« Straits of Magellan. The largest 
Igiiaiioid.s inliabit tho (lal.'ijagoa Lslands, whoro tlioy live on the 
rocdcs of the rthore, one H]K^c\(‘ii{Orc(>rf:p?uilits enstatus) entering .sea- 
water and feciling on sea-weeds. Tlie next numerous family is 
the Tejidas, tho Nt;w- World representatives of tho Old-World 
Laccriidm'i Oeckomdte,^ Sciucida^, Amphishtenidmi and Angnidte aro 
loss numerous, but have also a wide range over the region. The 
f,acerti]iun fauna of the AVest Indies is wholly South-Amcrican ; 
it docs not comprise any peculiar family', and only a fow' character- 
istic genera, of wliicli AunlisiHf perhaps, the most highly sjmdalized 
und the one which is composed of the greatest nuniber of species ; 
tills genus, however, is also well repivsented on the coutiuent^ 
cai)e.cially in Central America. 

With regard to Ophidians tho Ti-ppical American region 
approaches the Indian in the number of ppecies, which 
amounts to about four hundred, but it exhibits a com- 
paratively less variety of generic and peculiar forms ; of 
the eighty genera only about fifty do not range beyond 
its limits. How'ever, a boundary line which would 
separate the Ophidian fauna of South America from that 
of the north does not exist. In Central America and 

.... -■ .„-Jg — 

^ Wo may mention here, in anticipation, that a apeoios of AUig^r 
hai TQcenUy bieen diflcovor^ in China, 


Mexico the generic types of the south and north are 
intermingled, and as the ' climate, in accordance with 
latitude and altitude, assumes a more temperate character 
the specifically tropical Snakes disappear and are in part 
replaced by those of North America. This mixture of 
the two faume and the great variety of physical conditions 
within a small area account for the relatively very large 
number of Snakes of Central America. About one 
hundred and fifty out of the four hundred species attri- 
buted to the whole region belong to this district. The West- 
Indian Ophidians belong to the Tropical American fauna ; 
many continental generic forms of tire latter occur in the 
i.slarids, and sncli genera os are peculiar to the West 
Indies do not exhibit a common feature, or are founded 
on slight <rharacter.s. Tho exact limits to which fSnakoH 
extend southwards arc not known ; they seem to bo very 
scarce on the southern confines of tho Argentine Republic. 
Quite recently a Crotalinc Snake, EktnfKa*oph?\ has been 
di.scovered in eastern Patagonia.*^ 

Of families peculiar to or highly characteristic of thi.s 
fauna wo can mention one only, viz., the small family 
Sri/tali(hr, which re[»liLcc.s tlie Ijycodonts of the Old 
World. The Mfddie are likewise a prominent feature, 
although not e.xcliisively confined to South America ; of 
eleven genem eight are Tropical American, and tlnve 
Australian. Tlio true Boas include the most gigantic of 
Snakes, and replace the Ohi- World rythons. 

In this fauna a ]»ecuUar and highly ornamental pattern 
of coloration, which consi.sts of more or less regularly 
alternate ring.s of black, red, and yellow, seems to bn tho 
more worthy of notice, as it occurs in very distinct families, 
viz., the CithtmariidiV^ Coronellida., Nainddir., Leptopnaih 
idai^ Scj/talidity IWtdridx, Ela}nd.te. 

Of Typhlopfidir, iiiore than twenty have boon (b'scTibed, 

and, besides, the StmosUmialidm are represonted by seven spocios. 

Of Torlricidm one .spi*cic3 occur.s. 

The Cktlamnriidir, aro repre.scntod by tbirLe(?n genera, of Avhich 
ton aro i>eculiar. The most charaeieristic and geograjdiically 
important arc ElapomorpUus with ten, Ilaynnlocraiiinm with 
sixtooii, N'inia with four species, "i'ho linlian genus Gcophh is 
roproscutod in 'rroi»ical Ammb'a by twonty-fivo species. 

Corondlidic aro extrtuiiely numerous (.si.\ty-six species reforabli! 
to thirteen genera). Of these Xemdun uitli twelve s]>ecii*s, ita- 
pliis witli sixteen, Erythrolamprus, and Plioeercus dc.sorvo si»Kcial 
mention. 

Of (.'oliibers form.s \rit.h elongate coTnpi*cs.scd body, approaching 
arboreal forms {Spiluies)y aro not scarce. 

Freslnvator Snahes are not abundant, but a genus poculiar to the 
region, HclicopSy occurs in eight species. Tropidonohia .might bo 
reganlcd as abscnit, but for three or four species whicli occur north 
of the Isthmus of Panama and in tho AVest Indies ; also the allied 

f enns TretanorMmts is confined to Central America and tho AVest 
mlies. 

Tree Snakes are extremely abundant — some sevonty species refer- 
able to .six genera, of which Th'fmicus. Philoilryas, and HerpetodryoA 
aro very characteristic form.s. Of Jihfetulla some sovoiitcon specie.^ 
are known. 

Of JHpms and allied genera only four species occur, but of the 
peculiarly South-Amcrican L€ 2 )togjialhidtc some twenty- five si>ecie3 
have been distinguishod. 

In Central America there occur two e.xtremely singular forms 
which, however, are imi)erfectly known and seem to bo restricted to 
a very limited area. Cfno, EoxocemuSt is considered a representa- 
tive of the family Pj/ihoniiaSt and tho other, Notojids^ is state*! to 
bo tlio type of a distinct family allied to tho Indian Xenodcinnidae, 
Of tho twenty species of Boidta tho AVest Indian contingent 
ninomits to no loss than eight or nine, a fact which clearly 
doraonstrates tho pertinence ot the AVest Indies to this region. 
Eryddm aro absent. 

Poisonous Snakes aro numerous, tho proportion to innocuoua 
Snakes being os 1 : 8. Besidos tho sin^lar occurrence in Venezuela 
of a member of the Alradojpididm, the Colubriform 

poisonous Snakes aro represented by one genus only, Elaps^ which, 
however, shows numerous varieties or species, and is ej^emely 
common and widely spread over the region. Viperids$ absent ; 
but tho largest forms of Pit VipeiB {CroUtli^yiix^ developed in this 

which: hit been 


* There U reason to believo that jRuc 
amoiiig tha Piainflk>|«4Mb% 
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r^on, and repreaented by five genera, which, if not peculiar to 
Tropical Amonca, are at Icaat conlined to the Now World, like 
(Imchris and Grotahf^. 


The Ilcptilican fauna of tropical America thus shows 
relations to the other equatorial regions in three of its 
constituent ])art8 only, viz., in the Chelydklm, Aviphin 
hivnidiv, and Crotalnlr, It has the former typtJ in 
common with Africa and Australia ; but, whilst the 
pre.soace of THonyx on tlie x\frican continent forms an 
important distinctive feature, the resemblance of South 
America to Madagascar is as great as, or even greater 
than, that to Australia, which lacks Teiitudo, 

On the other hand the Lacerlilian fauna is essentially 
distinct from that of the Old World, with the exception 
of Am}>liii<hin}idn\ (and of specaes of Kuldepharid:i\ whose 
presence in South Ameri(ra and Afri(;a is a most remark- 
able fact, and very strong evidence of the former existence 
of intervening land. The Skinks and Grcckoa, which are 
genera lly distributed over the warmer parts of the globe, 
cannot come into consideration. 


The Snakes of Tropical America differ also much more 
from those of the Old-World regions than certain other 
portions of its fauna, as, for instance, its Batrachians and 
Freshwater Fishes. A distinct afllnity with India i.s 
ex[)ressed only by the develofunent of the family of Pit 
Vj[)er.s,— tlie prestmee in botli regions of numerous Tree 
Snakes, of species of the genus (kophh^ of the family 
Turtri^'iilx, A*c., ])eing less significant points of resemblance. 
But tlie^v^ resmiil dances are more than counterbalanced by 
the abseiKMi in South America of Lycodouts, Tropldouoti^ 
Pyf/ionidir^ Kryddiw The African Ophidian fauna ^ is 
still further removed by CroUdidx being entirely wanting 
and replaced by Viperihe^y only a few genera, like Sfeuo- 
stoniffy Coront lJcf^ LeptodiM, Dipsaff^ AJuatidki^ are examples 
in >vhl(ih species are found in both regions. In both 
Trapuhnotm is almost absent. 

As all tlie innocuous Colubrine Snakes of Aastralia arc 
derived from the Indian region, they form no part in a 
couijjarisori ])etween the Australian and South -American 
faun JO. Of the other Ophidian tyt)es tlieso regions have 
not a single genus in common, nor a family which would 
not be rej)rescrilcd also either in Afric^a i)r India or both. 

7Vir Xin'th- American Eeyion , — While the C^helonians 
of the North- American or Ncarctic region (iii whicli, so far 
as til is Jleptiliari order is concerned, Central America and 
the West Indies have to be included) arc essentially 
different fnmi those of South America, the Lizards and 
Snakes of both belong to the same family types, and ]>a.ss 
in an unbroken series from the northern to the southern 
parts of the New World. 

In this region the EmydidsR have attained to as great a 
development as in the Indian, and are associated with a 
few' representatives of 7Wudo and 7'Hnnyx, The species, 
which are altogether about fifty in number, and of whicli 
a few are common to the Centrabx\merican and North- 
American sections, arc distributed as follows ; — 


Ctintrnl America, 
Including Mcxko. 


Tfistmlo 0 

Cistildo 1 

CloTiimyH 13 

Burinateuiys 1 

Marroclommys 0 

' Cliclyfira...... 2 

Staurotvpua 8 

Aromochelys 0 

^Cinostemum 10 

Trionyx 0 


N. America.* 
1 
1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 


30 21 

. Of the relations exi^ng betwean the Snakes of South Anteiioa and 
%» hate epoken jCbpve, > ; 

Af Muaeum In 1883 


It may bn seen from this list that no Chclydoid imsscH northward 
beyoiullbc islhmUBof Panama ; the Choloniiuis of Central Aniorica 
b(}loiig exclusively to the Emydidee, whicli are reiueaenttMi by some 
thirty .«ipc(;ie.s ; tho majority do not e.xtciul either into vSouth or 
Xurtii Aiiieiicii ; two of the goiiera, Dennateimjs ainl Staurolijpus 
are peculiar to it, and (Jhtosftrnum lias its lR*ad(juarlur.s in lliis 
.st^etioiL Neithtir Triimyx nor Tc^tudo occurs. I’rocxieding Ix^yond 
tho Mexican boiuuhiry, wo find still tho Emydidx predominating, 
a few of the .spoeies of (.'cidral Anicrica ranging iiortli wards into tho 
United States ; <li.stinct .s]iocifs of ('Jninnys^^ Cinmtcrnnw^ Chdydra^ 

Ac., appear, with tho wtoideiful giaiiis An instanco 

of tlio isolated oeenrnuue of a '/'tsfudo {T. polyphcmm) is met with 
here ; and from tho Iowit jtart of tho Mississifvpi northward one of 
the iiKist (diarai. Ui istie fi-alnre.s of tho North-AinerieMn fauna makes 
its ap{K‘aranco, viz., two spicios uf Triirnyx^ of which one nt least 
follows tho ramilicalions of tliat rivt-r northward jumI ha-s found its 
way into Lake Win nipeg (r)!' N. lat. ). \Vt st of the Kooky Mountains 
Tortoises are seareo and of dlslinot sj»ei;its. 

In the M’c-st Initios the following sjioeii ■;* Inive lu eii found ; — 

1, Trstudo hthulaft.i) 2, roducnc.nrh ilii.intrillaini) it, Kniys conrinna; 

4, E. dccu^siitu; ft, K. rntfosa. Of those the first two arc identical 
with Sonth'Amcriraii, ami thcthinl with a North-Anicrioau .speeie.s, 
and, tluM-efon*, may bo rcgiirded ri.s HlrangiTs whii-h in comparn- 
tivol}’ recent time.s have been introduced into ilie West. Indies. On 
the other hand the last two are s])ecies jiconliar to tlie islands, and, 
as they belong to a Nortlt-Amciiejiii generic, type, clearly prove tlie 
pertinenw of this island district to tho nortljern eontinenl, so far 
as Tortoises are eoncerned, 

TTue sontli-eastcrii parts of North America are inhabited Civmjo- 
by an Alligator which is specifically di-stinct arul locally dilians. 
sej»arated from the southern species. 

The tropical Laoertilian and ()[dutlian faunie gradually Laeor- 
merge into that of th temperate north, and any boundary til^ns 
line drawn between tlie north and south i.s more or less 
jirbitrary. As a matter of fact so many truly tropit^al 
forms advance north of the tropic of (Mincer (which ].»y 
many authors is taken as the boundary line) that we are 
inclined to restrict the limits of tlii.s region to tho district 
about the Kio Orande, whilst, on the other hand, the 
northern fauna extends to a Iowct latitude on the idateau 
of ^lexioo. Tima restricted, the Nortli-Ainerifiiu fauna 
includes about fifty species of Lizards, belonging to genera 
which with very few exci;|»tior)S arc alreiuly represented in 
Central Americji, or oven hirther south wjinis. By far the 
greatest numl:>or arc lyuanidic ; the Scincidiv, AuifvidiX^ 
and Tcjidfti are repre.sentcd by several, the (tcckonidie 
by fewer species, whilst single species occur of the 
Amphishirn-idiV., Auiellidi\\ Lepidujdft/mifkry and ililnder- 
viatidiv , — all Contral-American types. In fact, North 
y\inerica does not possess one family of Lizards peculiar 
to it. 

It h worthy of iiotico tluit Jazar-ls do not o.sl:i.md so far north- 
wards ill the W’cstorn as in the. easti. rii hcnn.^pliiu-e ; one s])tM;iiia 
{(h’rrhnnotujif ovnihu^) ranges into lirilish (’olumhia, fiiiother into 
.Minnesota {Euinrj'ca srptcntriaualiK)^ and a third into Mas.siichuBott8 
{ Eu mro'S foarmlns). 

Of Snakes about one hundred* specie.s could be enuiiierated, with 
a proportion of 1 :14 of poisonous to iiinocuou.s Snakes. All the 
familie-s ropre.sentod in this fiiuna occur also in tropind America, 
and there is a great agreement of the goneni with thuse of the Cen- 
tral -.Amerie.'in district, BO that less than one-half i jin bo e{Misiilere<l 
a.s peculiar to this region, viz., Cvnocephalus, (\trp/inj//ii.s, eWnfia, 
CfrtcypJiora, ITypsiglcna, Chcrsodromv.s^ llhitiorhihffi^ /^ifinrphis, 
Chariiuij H'diovo^ JArhtnmi'n. and 

a much larger iminhcr of “ Noilh-Arneric.an’- terrestrial Choloniau.s la 
given, viz., forty-three. This is jiartly ‘luc to the fioutnern boundary 
of “ North America’^ being oxteinled to the tropic of Cancer, partly tc 
tho fact that species are admitbid in a dill'creiit aen.se from tho.so of tho 
herpetologists of tlie Old World. By adopting these sjiecies a verj^ 
en’oneouH iinpre.s.sio)i would be cn'ated as regani.s the comparative 
numberN of the group.s in the .several regions. That check-list 
includes three sjjecies of throe r>f Cistudo, twonty-oue of 

Emys and its suhgencra, live of Cmmlcmuuif two of ArmnoclielySy one 
each of Afacroclemmys nnd Chdydra^ anil six of Trimiyx. 

* Ewy^ Uandinyii may l>e erased from the list of species ; we have 
recently examineil a specimen ; it is identical with Eviys luiarin^ and 
has evidently been introduced from Kutoi)6. 

^ One hatred and eighty, according to some authors, who include 
a great part of Mexico, and ^opt every vatiatiou to which a binomial 
term has been ai^lied. 
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Corondlidm are numerous; so are Colubers, of which PUucphi$ is 
the most characteristic. Freshwater 8iiakoa aCdund, especially of 
the genus Ti-opidonotus, Of Torfnridm three genera have been 
distinguished. No true Vipeis occur, but Pit Vipers are ropresieTited 
by throe gcn(!ru, of which two arc Rattles iiakes. 

After wlmt has been stated already, the aftinitiea of this 
to other regions can be suniiried up in a few words. The 
Reptilian fauna of North and *Soutli America forms, with 
the exception of the Chclonians, a homogeneous whole by 
which the Neogean division proposed by Sclater for 
Passerine Rircls is well characterized. On the other hand, 
the Clielonifin fauna of North America is entirely distinct 
from tliat of South Aineric4i, and most closely allied to 
that of India. 

6. Tfie Europo- Asiatic Keifion , — ^Whilst the north of the 
western hemisphere has at least one order of Reptiles, the 
Oholonians, by which it is distinguished from the south, 
the temperate region of the eastern hemisphere posse-sses 
no important distinguishing typo of Reptile. Its Reptilian 
fauna is merely an oiTshoot of those of the two adjoining 
tropical regions ] and, if W'O were to add the genera most 
characteristic of the Palaiarctic fauna to either Africa or 
India, the character of neither would be modified or 
changed. Thus, so far as Reptiles are concerned, a Pahe» 
arctic region does not deserve to rank with the other 
primary regions. 

The ClicJonians ar« represented by nine species only, viz. : — 

Testudo, 4 species 

Emys, 3 ,, 

Trioiiyx, 2 ,, 

—types which arc only specifically distinct from those of the two 

southern tropical regions. The l^and Tortoises are confined to the 
wanner districts of the weMlerii portion, penetrating into the centre 
of the Siberian sub-region, an<l entirely absent in the northern and 
eastern jiarts ; of Emys one species {E. Intaria) is still found in 
north-easUTii Germany as far north as 54* N. lat.* ; and probably 
some other species will be found in similar latitudes in the little 
explored Amur country, w’horc also a species of Trionyx ( T, mmckii) 
occurs, 'fho .second species of this latter genus which is referable 
to this region inhabits the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Tho rw!ent disfrovery of nn Alligator in central China is a highly 
inten^tiiig fact, but not surprising, wlieii w« rtfinember th(j occur- 
rence in China of not u few North-Ainericaii types of Biitrachiaus 
and Freshwater Fishes. Tlio common Afiicaii Crocodile still lingers 
in tiio McMliterraiiean district,— its presence in Syria having been 
placed boyornl doubt, and its occurrence in Sicily having been 
asiierted on very good authority. 

Tho I^acjertilians include the only family tyjxj wliicli this region 
has not derived from either Af rica or India, viz. , tho Amjuulse. Two 
genera of this family, Anyiiis and Pscudopus^^ are widely spread in 
Europe, and closidy allied, the former to the South- American 
OphiodiiSt and the latter to tho North-Ameri<;iiii Oidiiomiirns. 
Tjaccriidte are abundant as in Africa, and Awphishmnidm an<l 
Chainmlcontidm represented at least in the McditciTancan district. 
Towards the central jjarts of Asia tho terrestrial Ayamidw are con- 
tinued from north-wcjstf'rii Africa, partly with but slight modifica- 
tions, Phrynoerphnius being a sjHJci fjciilly Central- Asiatic genus. I ii 
tho Manchurian sub-region these African ty|»cs uro replaced by sonio 
.Indian forms, such as tkrl-o and Tnrhydnmus. The northom rango 
of Lizaitls ill this region extends as far as Tiiiplund ( vitnpftra 
and Anguisfrnyilis), 

The most characteristic Ophidian genus of the region i^ZaineniSt 
a Colubrino form which Is very widely Hi»rcad, and includes moro 
species (eleven) than any other ?ala'.aret.ie genus. Tliia genus 
extends over Arabia, and even into the island of Socotra, without 
being assocdatcd there so far aus is known at present with Snakes of 
an either peculiarly African or Indian typo. Tho total number of 
Ptthearctic Snake.s amounts to sixty, of which twelve are poisonous 
Snakes, viz., nine VipiTinea and throe Halys, Tho majority 
inhabit the Mcdilermncan district and wcstoni Asia, 

Four Tuphlops and a single SknaHlonut have bwn found in tho 
Moditerruncaii district and Persia. 

Of the small number of CulcLm<iriids6 and Cor<meUid»y Ehyncho- 


^ .Emys ItUaria is one of the Tortoises the rango of which has 
become much restricted in ^yist-Olacial times, its remains having been 
found in peat beds in Norfolk, Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden, where 
it is now completely extinct. . 

* The isolated occurrence of a speoies of Pseudopui in KhassU hat 
been mentioned above. 
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eala7niis, Pailosomat Lytorhjpiehm, and Ditypophis (Socotra) aro 
genera not found lieyond this region. 

Colnbrulm aro comi^ratively numerous, and show less affinity 
to African than Imuan forms. Besides Zamcnia^ Cohiher and 
Elaphis oc(!ur in four species each, and Rhinechia and Acoiitiophia 
(Afghanistan) are iteculiar genera, 

Tliree or four »iwcies of Tropidonotua reprtisent the groups of 
Freshwater Snakes. 

The Panminophitlss aro well dcvcloiKjd; besides two species of 
Psammophh, Tfrphromcta/xni and Codopcltia aro jieculiar genera, 
but not extending into eastern A.sia. 

There is one sjieeics of Eryx. 

One species ot Eaja reaches tho Caspian. 

The three species of Jlalys are Central- Asiatic.® 

Of the nine species of Viperincs six belong to Vipcm and 
Ccrasks. Dalma and Echis may be con.sidcrcd to have their head- 
quarters in this region, but they e.xlend into southern India, an<l 
fiV/i/.vl»is spread east and west along tlio barren plains or deserts of 
North Africa and north western India. 

7. New Zmland , — Tlie southernmost , parts of South New 
America, Africa, and Australia are not inhabited by a i^^^alund. 
sufficiently differentiated fauna to be separated from the 
tropical regions of which they arc the continuation. None 
of the small oceanic islands south of 40** or Tierra del 
Fuego posse.ss any Reptiles, On the other hand New 
Zealand is by the possession of llatterm^ the sole living 
remnant of the extinct order Rhynehocephalia (not to 
mention otlier scarcely less important parts of its fauna), 
so much distinguished from the other regions that it can- 
not bo associated with any of them. Althougli the climate 
and other physical conditions seem to be well adapted for 
the existence of tho Chelonian and Ophidian types, rudtlier 
is represented ; and of Lizards only representatives of the 
iibicpiitous Skinks and Geckos have rcacdied its shores ; but 
some of tho latter must have inhabited New Zealand for a 
long period, as they belong to a distinct genus, Nmdtinua, 
which is peculiar to this group of islands. 

At the conclusion of this section it will bo useful first Resume 
to recapitulate tho principal features of the Reptilian of 
faunae for each of the primary regions into which the 
land of the globe has been divided by zoologists, and which 
nearly coincide with tho geographical divisions, and secondly 
to arrange the regions according to the natural relations os 
expressed by this class of animals. A division into zones 
comprising tlie corre-sponding parts of both hemispheres 
cannot be maintained for Reptiles, since tlie greater portion 
of the fauna) of the temperate are merely the offshoots of 
tropical faunae, no peculiar types of a higher than generic 
rank being developed in them. 

1. I’liK Indian Region is characterized by Trionycidsa and 

EmydidXj but few Tcatudmidsa, Crocodilids^^ withGavials. Lacer- 
tiliaiuH and Ophidians very numerous. Ayamidfe chiefly arlwrenl 
(Draco) j and Vatanidsa. Pythonidm and Lycodcaitidm, Ground 
Snakes, Colubers, Tree Snakes, and Freshwater Snakes abundant 
in genera. TropidonUua. Poisonous Snakes in tho proportion of 
sptunes os 1 ; 10, and comprising and Elapidm^ but only 

two Viperidaa, 

2. The Afjucan Region (exclusivo of Madagascar) is characterized 

by Land Tortoises, TrionyddaB, and Ohelydidm, SjHJcica of Crocodi- 
lua only. Lacertilians and Ophidians rather numerous. Agmnidm 
cliiefly terrestrial; Lacertidm and Vdra7iidx are well represented. 
Amphiabam'UiXi GcrrJwsauridWt and Zonuruim are peculiar to tho 
region. CkmnadconlidaB, Pythonidm and Lycodrmtidm. True 
Colubers and almost absent PatwvtnophidsB. Poison 

ouH Snakes in the proportion of 1 : 5, comprising Viperidm ano 
numerous venomous Colubrines. 

3. Tho El’uopo-Asiatio Ricoion is composed of a mixture o' 

Indian and African generic and family types ; and only a fei 
peculiar genera have their centre of distribution in this jiart, such a 
Aiiguia, Pacndopiia, Ph-ynoccphalua, Uromaatyx, Stenod^tylua,Al90 
phylaXf Ceramodaxiylua^ Scinena, ZavicniSj CotlcpeUia^ Taphrometo^ 
poiif Daboittf Echia, Ualya. Thu im^ority inhabit the aub-troplca 
and warmer parts abutting upon the neighbouring tropical regious 
and are rapialy roduced in number in tho inoro temiierate portion. 

4. The Tropical Pacific Risq ion possesses one of the terrestiitn 

Chelonian types, Ckclydidm, at Only.: 

* Viperltie ami CVotaline Bnakes niest in tho esnW e^ ihs Shelton . 

■Sttb rejk»‘ (Peters, 
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Besides Skinks and Occkos, terrestrial Agamidm aud Vara/nidm 
are well represcuted ; I^yopodida, JirycuUe, and lioidm 

are autochthonous, whilst a small number of innocuous Colubrines 
aro immigrants from the East Indies. The poisonous Snakes sur- 
pass in iiuinber the non -poisonous, and belong to tho Efapuliv. 

5. Maijagascah possesses Clulydidne^ and TcMudinidm without 
Trionyx, like South America. A species of Crocodile. Chanuc- 
leonlidfc more dilTerentiated hero than iu Africa, with which it lias 
also CrCirhosauridK and Zonuridm iu (common ; Agamidie are 
replaced by the South- American Jijuamdtt\ Snakes chieMy South- 
Ainerican ; no poisonous Snake. 

6. The Tkopioai, Amf.uican Ekuio.v is charactorized by the full 
ilcvclopmeiit of TrstudinidiC and Chdydidw anti jihsence of Trionyx ; 
Kmydoids are immigrants from the north. (Vocodilcs and Alli- 
gaLoi*s. fiacertilians numerous iu families and species, tho majority 
being hjiiaiudia ; tlie (.)h.l- World Lacrrtidic repliiced by Ti'jidx, 
Other families, AmjiLidx^ Aihphisbir.nithv^ EuiUppkiiridn\ Ifdoilf'r- 
•matMlx^ Ac., well ivpresentetl. Snakes numerous: Eoidte and 
Eajtaluloi ; (Irouiid Snakes, Colubers, and Tree Snakea abundant, 
less Ko Fnishwater Snakes ) Tro}yidonutus almost absent. Poison- 
ous Snakes iu the proportion of species as 1 : 8, and comprising 
Crolalulm ami Efops. 

7. The Kourii-AMEiufSAN Region dilfera from tho Tropical in 
posHessing tho Emydidm in their full dovolopmnnt and Trionyx ; 
only one Tcsludo, One Alligator. As regards Lacertilians ami 
Ophidians this region occupies the same relation to tropical South 
America as the Pala'arotic region does to Africa and India. 

8. Nkw Zkaland is characterized by tho f»ossossion of the 
Rhyiichoccphiilian type, without any other Reptile with the 
(5.xce]jtion of certain Skiiiks and Geckos. 

iVpranging the.se primary divi.siona of the globe in 
accordance with the distribution of the several orders of 
lieptilcs, we liiid that witli regard to Cuelonians the 
regions stand in tlie following relation to each other : — 

I. Einydida*. fully developed. 

A. Triouyeidie fully dcvclojied. 

1. Te.stiidinidjc- in small ivumlK'ra or immigrants : 
a, Indtan-Eiiljmrdic regions, and b. Korfh- 
American region (including Central America). 

II. Clndytlidaa fully <lcveloned. 

A. Trionycidit fully devedoped. 

1. Tc.studiiiidjc fully developed: African region. 

R. Tnonychhu alKsimt. 

1. Te.'itmlinidie fully devidoi^jd ; a. Tropical American 

region, ami //, Madayascar. 

2. Testu<liiud<c absent : Tropical Pacific region. 

HI. Chcloiiian.s entirely absent : New Zculand. 

The types of Ckocot.»tt.ian and Hhyni’iiooepkalian 
orders «are too few in number and either very widely or 
very locally distributed, .so that no general division of the 
globe s surface can be based upon thorn alone. 

The tw'o largo LAOERTiLrAN families (ileckofddw and 
SciimdvR are generally distributed over tlie warmer [larts of 
the globe, and therefore not well adapted for the di.stinc- 


REQUENA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, 41 miles to tho west of that city on the road to 
Cuenca, occupies a strong position near the river Oleana 
in the rocky mountainous district called Las Cabrillas 
separating Valencia from Castile. It is commanded by a 
castle, and still has truces of tho walls that anciently cn- 
cii'cled it. The tower of tho church of Sau »Salvador Is the 
only other feature of architectural interest. The principal 
industries are those connected with tho culture of grain, 
fruit, wine, saffron, and silk. The |)opulation of tho muni- 
cipality in 1877 was 13,527. 

RESERVOIR. See Waterworks. 

RESHAL, Rabbknu Shklomoh Ia)RIa (or Lurio, 
vulgo Lurye), was one of the famous ^^Fivo^ Sages” 
(Rabbis) of the 16th century. Ilis father’s name was 

^ Tha other four were-^(l) R. Mosheh Ifiserls of Craoow (tho 
oelebTatetl ** Iksma”) ; (2) R. Lewa b. Bmlael (tho great Halakhiat and 
CsbWUt), chief rabbi , of Piugue; (3) R. Morrlekhai Yaphe (tho 
the i^bbi of ?oa^, &c. y and <4)> but 
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tion of tho primary regions. Nevertheless, in a more 
deUiiled account many of the genera would have to come 
into consideration, being confined to more or less limited 
areas, lioth families arc I'cpresented in great variety in 
Australia, but scantily in iSouth Ainerioo. With regard to 
other families the region.s eati be arranged thus : 

J. Agami<l;e ami Vamnitla* fully (K*v* I(»pe(I. 

A, l,:iccrtiil;v, nml Am]4ii.sbK'iiida^: African 

n*giou (im lmliiig ms sul)-roginii tins Wtistern Piiliuarctic 
portion, rluirnijti rizcil l.»y .Anguida?). 

R. Amphisba'inMo ami (.'luima'looMM (t?xoopt tuio species) 
absent; I..ici‘rLHl;i* f»w : indioa ivgioii wilh Maiumurmi 
.siil»-r(*gion. 

C* rygopodiil.e : Tropical Pacific, region. 

II. IgnanidiC fully develo]M d. 

A. CiiomiL'loonlidiv ; Ma<lajfiffCftr. 

H. Tejidiv, AmphisliM.’iiid.i', and Anguidic : H on tlf American 
and North- Ainc ric.nn regions. 

III. Skinks ami (lOeko.s only : Ncn: Zealand. 

Of the families of OmiDrANs tlie rifthnmdm and ns to 
Boidifi, tbo ( 'ndafidm and IV/icnV/.r, tlie Ljp aJonfidie and f^phi- 
Nrglalidx replace each other in their di.stribiition, and are, 
therefore, bast adapted for determining the relations of 
the zoological regions. Although the iir.st two arc so far 
as we know at pre.sent the geological] ly olde.st types, and 
therefore might be employed in the first instance iu the 
arrangement of the regions, their distribution is limited to 
tlie etiuatf^rifil zone, and fails to show tho clo.se relations 
existing l>et\veen the temperate and e<iuatonal parts of the 
Old World on tlie one liand and those of the New on tho 
otlier. The relations of Madagascar to Trc»pical America 
are in tlie following scheme less distinctly exprc.ssed than 
they are in nature. 

1. Vipevidw fully devidoiuMl. 

A. Tvtbouidao and l^y(*odontidie ; African region. 

r>. Ti'opi<li)noti ami true Coliil)f.‘r.H : wcsOtu "\>oi‘tioii of the 
Enropo- Asiatic jvgion. 

II. Ootalidjc fnlly duvolopcsl. 

A. j\vtboindai and byco«lontid:e iu tlic tn^picnl parts; 

Tropidonoti ami Init* Colulnu’s ; iiou« of the Crolalines 
with rattles : Indian region (including Manchuria). 

B. Tropidonoli and I ni»* Colubers ; some of the Crotalincs 

with riiltlc.s ; inferniediiite ln twci'n the Mfinohurian 
siib-ivgion nnd lro[iical Ameiiea : North’ American 
region. 

C. Boidii;? iiml ScytalidiC : Tropical- A mcriran region 

III. Coliibnno veiioinoiis Snakes only. 

A. Vythonidie nnd Boida.* : Trojacal Pacific, region. 

IV. Vnioinoiis Snakes entirely ali.seiit. 

.\. l»oid;e. : Mndayasrar. 

y. Snake.s eiitindv absent : New Zcala.nd. (A. C. G.) 


R. Yehiel of 0.strolf (S. W. Ru.ssia), a de.scendant of 
Rashi*^* (q.v,), fie is also known under the name of 
Haslial, or Maharshal {{,e,, Morenu llarab R. Shelomoli 
Loria). lie himself was chief rabbi of Lublin, where bo 
died ill 1573. His works are of importance on account of 
tho numerous, though only incidental, notice.s tliey contain 
in connexion with the history of .Jewish litoraturo. Wc 
name six of these worka— one edition of each : — 

(1) Hokhnmlh Shehimh, diseuj^sions on tlie Bubvlonian Talmud, 
Rashi, the To.snphoth, kc. Tliis work is now un integral part of 
the Talmud editions. (2) Yum shd Shrlomuk : - (lO on Voiiitob (or 
Lublin, 1036, and reprints ; {h)o\i Vebumoth, Altona, 1739; 
(c) bn Kethuboth (first four perakiin), Stettin, 1802 ; {d) on Kiddu- 
shin, Berlin, 1766 ; {c) on Gittiu, Berlin, 1761,' and reprint ; '(/) on 
Bobo Kaiiimo, Prague, 1616, and ro print ; (f/) on Hullin, Cracow, 
1616, and reprints. All these are in folio. (3) Yn ioth J^hdomoh, 
suporcoinmeiitary uu Rashi on the Pentateuch, with spe.»-ial i-cfer' 
enco to Mizrahi’s sup«;it:onimentury, Prague, 1608, 4tQ. (4) 
SheiomahfOn the Jilici^ et lAcita of R. Yishak of Diiren, BaseL 
1699, Biid reprint, folio* (5) 'AmTJVude Shclomoh, on the Hcphtr 
Hawmifvotk of K. Hosheh of Coney, Boacl, 1599, 4 to. (6) Be- 
spofua, Lublin, 1574, 4to, and reprints in folia (S. M, S. -S. ) 

* T<ii» §M SU^^ 

v:;.-::" ■ XX. — 6b ■ 
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REvSlID. See Rasut. 

RESINA, a town of Italy, G miles soutli'Cast of Naples 
and practically a soutlicrn continuation of Portici, is well 
known as tlie usual starting place for tourists on tbcir 
w^ay up Vesuvius, and as the nearest town to ilio buried 
city of Jlercniuneuin. It liad 13,62G inhabitants in 1881 
(coniiiiunc I ri,59.*l). 

RICSINS. A resin is a secretion formed in special 
resin caiiiilsor passages of plants, from many of which, sik.Ii 
as, fnr example, coniferous trees, it exudes in soft tears 
hardening int > solid masses in the air. Otherwise it may 
bo obtained by making incisions in the bark or wood of 
the secreting ])lant. Rosin can also be extracted from 
almost all plants by treatniont of the tissue Avith alcohol, 
and it is formed by the <^xidatiori of essential oils, many 
authorities being of opinion that «all true resins, which are 
in chemical composition oxidized hydrocarbons, result 
primarily from the action of oxygen on essential oils. 
Resinous substances are further pnxlnced by the dry 
distillation of nninerous organic conijxmnd.s and by the 
drying of fatty drying oils, (k'rtaiii resins arc obtained 
in a fossilized ctmdition, amber being the most notable 
instance of tliis class, and African copal and the kaurie 
gum of New Zoiiland are also jjrociired in a seini-fossil condi- 
tion. Tlie resins which arc obtained as natural exudations 
are in general compound bodies containing more than one 
simple resin and varying jirojiortions of essential oil. These 
compounds when soft are kfiown as oleo-resins, and when 
iniperfoc.ily fluid they arc called balsams. Other resinous 
products are in their natural condition mixed with gum or 
mucilaginous substances and known as gum-rcsins. Vary- 
ing 111 constitution as these bodies do, they also differ 
Avidoly in physical properties ; but the general conception 
of a resin is a noncrystalline body, insoluble in Avater, 
mostly soluble in alcohol, essential oils, ether, and hot fatty 
oils, combining Avitli alkalies to form resin soap, soften- 
ing and melting under the influence of heat, not capable 
of sublimation, and burning Avith a bright but smoky 
flame. A typical resin is a ti’ansparent or translucent 
mass, with a vitreous fracture and a faintly yellow or brown 
colour, inodorous or having only a slight turpentine odour 
and taste. Many com}>ound resins, however, from their 
admixture with essential oils, are jiossessed of distinct and 
cliaracteristic odours. A seriivs of gradations among resins 
may bo traced from the hard glassy ti-jinsparent copals 
througli soft elemis and oleo- resins, semi-fluid balsams and 
fluid wood oils, to the nuist limpid Guscntial oils. The 
hard transparent njsins aro principally used for varnishes 
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and cement, while the softer odoriferous oleo-resins and 
gnm-restiis containing essential oils are more largely used 
for pliarmaceutical purposes and incense. No systematic 
classifir^ition of resins has yet been attempted, and there 
is much uncertainty as to the botanical source of some 
Aveil-knoAvn commercial varieties, wliilo the chemical con- 
stitution and relations of many still recpiire elucidation. 
The following list embraces the principal resins of 
coininon-e, and jiariiculars regarding the more important of 
these will be found under their respective headings. Sef 
also Rosix, Gdm, and Ratjsam. 

I. Copalliv^. or Va'i'^iinh .J*fUiins : — African Copal or CJum Aiiiint; 
(see Coi>Ai., A'ol. vi, j), 34*2) ; Mexican Co].>al, from Hyvienca 6p. ; 
UiMKillaii (\)pal, from /fyntcyicai^p. ami l^rachylnhiurn Mirrtinntrm. \ 
IMucy Uesiii, or Wliitc Dammar, Vuteria. iutlica and l\ nciimimtUt ; 
Sal Dammar, Shorat rohnmUi ami other sjmrieH j Dammar of llnpea 
robusta; Blaek Dammiir, horn C<inirriuin stru-liuti ; Mastic, JHsLocia^ 
Lrntiscus (vol. xv. p. fi*21); Lac (vi>l. xiv. ]>. 181); JCast Indian 
Dammar (sec Dammar, voI. vi. ]>. 705) ; Kaurio or Comlie Resin, 
Darnmara austral ifi Tl ];j’KNTINe) ; Siimlarach, from Callifris 
qufidrivalvi.s {Hce Sandaiiach) ; Dragon's Hlond (vol. vii. p. 380). 

IT. /io/t or ()lc.O‘J\c!iins -Manila Klcmu, from Vanarinvi coin 
mnne (sec Elemi, a^oI. viii. p. 1‘2‘2) ; Mexican Klemi, Amuris clcmi' 
/era; Brazilian Elomi, fcica IcicnrilHi and other s]*. ; Tacainahac 
(American), JClaphrium toriicnttisuvi ; Tacamahac (East Indian), 
Calophylltini Inophyllam ; WochI Oil, Diptcnfcarpirs turhhiafifs ; 
Chian Turpentine, Pistacia Ten-hinthus \ 'riirpotitino, Coniinon 
Frankincense, and Thus from various CW/A. /ve (.see Fuaxkincex.se, 
'rinn'ENTiNic, and Rosin) ; Raisa in of Canada, ^Ibir.M canudenMs 
Raesam). 

III. Fraijrani Olro- Fesius ami (Jum Jics/ns : —Myrrh, JhilsmuO’ 

dendron Myrrha (vol. xvii. p. 3 21) ; Bdellinm or Coogul, Jialsa)uo- 
dendron Ilocbnryhii; Balsam of Gilead or ^Iccca Balsam, Jlnlsfutio- 
dendron Bcrryi\ Olibnuiim nr Fninkim.'.e.Tjse, Cartcri, Slc. 

(see Fr.vnkincense, vol. ix. p. 709) ; Benzoin, -S7;//rn.r and 

Balsnviodcndroti MtikiU (vol, iii. p. 681) ; Solid Styiax, ,Sfi/rt(:r. 
oJDicinalis (see Stouax) ; Lkpiid Storax, Liiiuidamhnr oriruitilis 
(see Stoiiax); Balsam of IVru, MyrospcrmuDi per?// A’ /•«//< (see* 
B AES am); Balsam of Tolu, Myrospcnnuai lohnfn'uta\ Labdiuiuni 
or Ladanum, Cistus crdicus, AMr. lahdaniferus. 

IV. Fetid Gum Rcsivs ; --Ammoniacum, Din'cma ammuniacum 
(vol. i. p. 742) ; Asafietida, Ferula Nar flux amX F. Fcorodosmn {\u\, 
ii. ]>. G75) ; Calbanum, Ferula yalbaniflua and F. rubricaulis (vol. 
X, p. 22) ; Opoponax, OpoponaiC Ohironlum ; Sagapomim, Ferula 
sp. ; Bareocol. 

V. Mediciiml Jii'Htiisx — Gamboge, Garciaia sp« (vol. x. p, 60) ; 
Guaiaciiiii, Guaiacnin. officinale (vol. xi. p. 230) ; Kuphorhiiini, 
Fiiphorbui resini/cra ; BalHUUi of (./’opaibn, <Jot>ai/cra oj/irhudis (see 
Bae.sam). 

Y 1. Kriracl liesins form a cla.ss of products principaJl}" important 
from a meilicinal point of view. They embrace Sc.Tniniony from 
ColWHdvidus Bcanimonla, Jalap Resin from Jpomca Julapu^ Podo- 
phyllum Re.sin from J^mlaphylLuin pcUahmit <.!hiirrus from Tmlian 
Hemp {CanutdAs sativa), Ciibeb Ko.siti from Oubcha oJficinalU \ ami 
many oilier medicinal products owo their virtuos to resinous bodies 
jireaent in them. 
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T he continued existence of an amreba in a pool of water, j 
or of a Avliitc blood -coll in the U-qiior sanguinis^ de- 
pend.s upon a continual intercliango of substances between 
the organism and the surrounding medium. The substances 
in question paas from the medium into the organi.siu in a 
cortaiu chemifal form ; they p*u«»s from the organism intef 
the surrounding medium with their chemical form modi- 
fied. Regarding merely the initial and final stages of this 
reconstitution of chemical form, Ave may speak of it as 
being of the nature of an oxidation. This view does not 
profess to be comprehensive ; nevertheless, it is true that 
the metabolic and anabolic processes of ceils, taken as a 
whole, resemble combustion at least to this extent that 
oxygen and oxidizablo carbon take part in them, and that 
carbon dioxide results from them. Partly as a matter of 
tradition, and partly as a matter of Convenience, physio- 
logists have describe the introduction of oj^gen into tilie 


organism and the emission of carbon dioxide from it as 
the complemental portions of one process of respiration. 
Although such a combined consideration is not strictly 
])hilosophical, inasmuch as it loaves out of view the intro- 
duction of the carbon into the organism, yet it is extremely 
convenient because the two processes referred to do, in all 
classes of the animal kingdom from the highest to the 
loivest, involve the same organs and tissues in their per- 
formance. Respiration may therefore bo defined as the 
aggregate of those processes which are concerned in the 
introduction of oxygen into the system and the escape of 
mrbon dioxide from it. . ^ 

Respiration in such an organism as an amoeba is ex- 
tremely simple. The medium surrounding^ it contains a 
practically unlimited supply of o^mn, and is 40 vas^ 
the i^bon dioxide put out -into, ^ 
removed frp^ the neighbourhood 
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interchange of oxygen and carbon dioxide takes place at 
the surface of the organism, so far as wc know, contimi- 
ously. In the higher animals, constituted as tlicy are of a 
vast number of structural units accurately packed together, 
each rcscsmbling more or less in its physiological instincts 
the unicellular anueba, respiration presents a much more 
intricate problem. The fine interstices wliich exist between 
the structural elements do indeed contain a small f|uaiitity 
of a fluid medium which sieves the functum of tl)c water 
bathing the iinneba ; but the store of (jxygen in the medium 
would speedily become exhausted, and the emitted carbon 
dioxide would quickly a(‘cumulatc to a dangerous degree, 
if tl )0 medium wen3 not continually restored to its original 
purity. This revival is effected by the circulating blood 
which is brought by its capillaries into tlie neighbour^ 
hood of the remotest cells of the body. J>ut even the 
mass of the blood is small compared with that of the cells 
it nonrishos; unless it be itself puritied and restored in 
turn the interstitial juices which depend upon it for their 
purification must soon fail to support the respiration (>f the 
cells. »Sucli restoration of the blood takes place in certain 
organs called lungs or gills, where tlie blood acquires a fresh 
store of oxygen and parts with its excess of carbon dioxide. 

Respinvtion in the higluT animals may therefore be 
divided into (1) internal respiration, or the interchange of 
(»\'ygen and carbon dioxide between tlie cells of the body 
and tbe Iluid drencliing them, and ('J) external respiration, 
or the gaseous interchange taking place in the special re 
sjiiratory organs (lungs, gills). The first is reahy a part (*f 
iS’iJTurTioN (v-c.) ; the second, or res[»iration proper, is the 
subject of the present article. 

it will bo evident on rellection that the process of 
respiration naturally falls to be described under two 
divisions, the first of wdiich is concerne<l w'ith the 

of the chest in inspiration and cxfiiration and tlie 
nuinner in whicli they are brouglit about, and tlie second 
with the intcrdiaruffi of which takes t»lace between 

the blood and the air in the lungs. 

The Movements ok Respiration. 

Strucfiire of the Ovifa m of tint ( Ion , 

In order to understand the movements it is necessary j 
first to know the structure of the air pas.sages and thorax. ; 

Aimtomij of (he Air 7Vf.?.sv7//c,9.- - TTic csKt^iitial (irgaii.s of rospira- 
tion oousist of nn air tube called flic trachea, coinnmnicatiiig at it.s 
upper end with the inouth and bifurcating below into two hrotichi. 
Olio on the right hand and one on the left. Kadi binnehus divides 
and subdivides, dimiiiisbing in calibi-e at every division unlil a 
diiirnoter of alsuit 1 inin. is attained ; such a diniimitivo bronc-liial 
tube is called a hronchiole. Kvery broiudiiole is a cylindrical tube ; 
wliich divides dichotoinously an<l rapidly sevcml times, and lirmlly 
terminates in irregular almolar ]xissag€s. Thosiilos of tlie alveolar 
passages, and of the subdividing broric]iiole.H in less abuinlaiice, are 
studded with heiiiisphcncal dilatations called air cells or alvcolL 
Tho terminal portion of an alveolar jvissage, willi its air colls, is 
Bornctiiries spoken of as an infHndihiilujii--i\ temi avo may wisely 
forget lit oiico, since it points to a dislincthui where no eswmtial 
difference exists. The alveoli chistiT in grout abundance about 
the alveolar pa-ssages, ami, although we have spoken of them as 
hemispherical, they are iii reality made polygonal by mutual com- 
pression. They are surrounded by ronncctive tissue of a viwy 
elastic quality, wliich givc.H to their delicate Avails a linn support, 
and is so disposed about them that all tlie alveoli derived from one 
broncliiole are more closely knit together than they are bound to 
those of a neighbouring bronchiole ; hence we may speak of a 
bronchiole with the assemblage of its members as a lobule, a term 
of jwculiar iinpovtauce since it Avill be evident on reflection that 
eacti lobule contains all the essential ])art8 of a lung — Is in fact a 
lung in miniature. By connecting tissue the lobules are compacted 
to form lobes, of which two on the left side and three on the right 
go to make up the respective lungs. 

The trachea and larger bronchi are composed of a series of super' 
posed ci«8ce&ti^ pieeea^ or imperfect rinj^ of hyaline cartilage 
smich wj^ a tough elastic membraue iorhi a tube ; in 

the M theixicomiilote an their 

Ih tiia brCa^ial : especially the 


smaller one.s, the curtilages are fcAAor, and less regular in Rhjqn\ 
living in fact mere nodules in the bronchial wallft. In the 
broiiidiioles there is no cartilage, Tlicrc is an I'XttU'nal fibrous ami 
clastic, layer iin'csliiig the trachea and bronchi; and stietcliing 
from tij* lo tip of flic imj^erfect cartilaginous rings nic hjiiids of 
involuntary nuisfuhir libres. The function of the cartilages is 
doiditlcss to maintain the piitemy of the ]*i*iinarv air passages by 
lesi.'.tiiig external coiupii ssion ; that <»f tin? muscular lih?*e.s is ]>ro- 
bably t<i nrsi.sL unusual ilisteij;**!**!! of the lubes, as in the strain of 
coiigliiiig, .'te. 'I'lic fHi tnhranr of the traclii’a consists of a 

‘hinrtKUt »»f line, roiiucct in- ti-siu-. mixed witli sonic tissue of the ade- 
noid sort, .mi;. I wiili ehistic Jibi. s, d i'-:p(.-M d in longitinlinal bnijillcs. 
Ih-m atli tlie mucosa is 1 he which supports large 

blood-vessels, lyuiphatitrs, and mucous glands, ami unites trio 
iiiiicosa ttt tlie c.'irtilag«!.s. Almve ilie nimosa lies the fvoicmcnt 
^ttrtnlnaoe, >.uppoi1ing a sfr Oint il > ia m , the iipjicr cells of 

whieh aie columnar ami i-iliaied and may im linle anmiigsl them 
the AA'cll-lviiowii ijtjhlcf cf'/fs, while the 4leepi I’ l.iyeis are sipiauious 
and capal'le ol regem rat ing llie up]M r straluui it this be: li^st. 'I'lie 
eyuthelium is ]«icivtMl l>y the ilueis nt glands, I ilood-v:apilhiries, 
lyiuph.atii's, and line nerves have .all l.t< eii shown to exist in the 
traeheal inm-osa. 

The .same .structural (dmueiiis as mI'(? found in the tracliea ron~ 
tinue to he found in all the si.-rit'S of lironchi;il lubes .Mbove 1 mm, 
in jliamctifi- ; tliey arc arranged in utucli the same order, save that 
the mnseular lil>rt;s are relatively inerease*! and that they .surround 
the whole tube {within the /.one occupied by tin- carlilagltioUR 
nodules) Siunewhat like tlie tnniea Tmalia of .an nrti-ry. Tlie 
lhA^eou.s incinluYmo is .still ciliitcd, but its surfime-cells are 
.sijiia!.. Oil the other hand tlie hroijchioles and ahcolar pass.ages 
have a different stnn tuie : larlilagt' and glands are. no longor 
foiiml ; the epitlicliuin is flat and cili.ated ; and tin; nni:?cul:ir libras 
grailually thin out ou the walls i.f the alvctdar ]>a.ssagcs. 

ll is, hoAvcver, tlic. air-fM>lls whii-li liave most intmesl for the 
[iliysiologist. They are im h in diameter, and tlieir Avails 

arc made up of a delicale iiliiidike bas' iiient iiicmi'raiic, on the 
out.side of Avliich are imimu'ons i lastic llhn’s. Kla.stie eomieelive 
!is.siie intervenc.s lieLwei n imigld^ouring alv«'o)i, anti mingled AA'itll 
it are. md. a h.‘w inviduutavy mu.-iruilar Jibrcs. Tin* alveoli ar« 
lined Avith Mat cells in a single layer, .some cells heiiiglaigc, clear, 
ami polygiuial, Avliilc otliens are small ami granular, and are found 
.singly or in groups of Iav*) or three iusertevl helween jh.o edge.s of 
the edcar sort. The cells are united together hy ei uieiit in which 
tiin? holes are sometimes to bo seen ; tbrougli Ihc.ve lioles, or^>si;vo/o- 
sfo)nafa, iiiigr.itory leiieoeyte.s i.an make their Avay inti) and out of 
the alveoli. 



Physibloifie.) 

The bloo<l-A’cssels of the lung an? of two sorts, nutriliAU^ and 
fuiietioiial, £.c., concerned in the fiinctiou of the organs. The 
former arc called hronchial, and arise from the aorta or intercostal 
arteries. They serve to nourish the tissues of the lung, and the 
blood they contain liuds its way, in ^lart into the bronchial vein.s and 
thenco into the vena intercostal vein, or superior cava, 

and in l>«rt into veins oftlie functional system. Tltc .latter system 
of cobsista of the puimonarp arUrigs, wliich arise iu the 
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right rentrichj anJ nm tiiroagh tho lung substance pari pasat^ with 
tlie bronchial tubes to the lobuh^s. ITfre they branch into a dense 
network of capillsrieB wliich spread over the c)Utsi<lo of the alveoli, I 
enmeshing them so tightly as to in<loiit their Avails. From the | 
capillaries the blood llows into pulmonary venules which run 
together to form the largt! pidinonury ‘vehLn, whic-h oj.Hjn into the 
loft auricle. Tlie piilmmiary A^cnules may anastomose freely, but 
the arteries imver <lo so. The veins possess no valves. 

The lymi>Iiatie vessels of Iho lung abuuinl in all parts, hut are 
usually dcsv-rilM'd as l>.*iving a threefold distribution, — (a) in the 
layer of tissoe beneath tlio membmiK* investing tho whole lung, (ft) 
in the perivascular tissue, and (c) in the peribronchial tissue. 
When fine carbon particles arorintroiluced into the alveoli of tho 
lung they Hud thoir Avay with gi’catest ease into the inter- 
nU^coIar tissues, and finally come to lie in tho three |>osiiions .just 
rcfciTod to, as may be demonstrated in tho lung of any coal minor. 
The lymphatics oi the mcinbravie investing the lung communicate 
with the free surface of that memhrano by means of openings not 
unlike the stomata of leaves. 

The lungs, Avith the heart ami great vessels, are tho chief organs 
contained in the thorax, or that uivisiou of the great body cavity 
which lies alxivo the diaphragm. Kach lung is iiiA'ested Avith a 
momhrano called Avhich plays a most important jiart in the 

mecliaiiisin of respiration. 

7*he Pleural Afemhrane, — Let us imagine a hag shaped like an 
hour glass, and let us supixiso one half of this bag to be f>a<;k(id up 
small and pushed through tho cimstrictcd portion of the nour glass 
intc» the interior of tho other half. Wc should tlieii liaA'e a bag 
shaped like one half of an hour glass but provided Avith double Avails 
--a more or less globular double- walled bag Avith a TiarroAV opening 
into it. J f furtbiT we imagine the interior of this doublc-wallcd bug 
(twi the inb-rior of tlitt hriiir glass) to be entirely filled with one lung, 
Ave shall ha\m an c.\act conception of iho relationship of tho hing to 
tho pleura. The lung so covered is placed in its proper half of tho 
thorax, which in circurnstaneoa of health it accurately fills. The 
outer layer of the doublc-uallod bag is closely glued to ilie inner 
AVnll of the thorax. The inner layer is as firmly adherent to the 
surface of the lung. The space between ilio double Avails, i.r. , the 
interior of tho original hour glass, is called tho ph-nral cavity ; it 
is vacuous in lieullli, being inoistencd by a mere trace of fluid. The 
substance of tli<3 j)leural membrane is mainly connective tissue; 
and the interior of the pleural cavity is lined Avith a singh*. layer of 
Hat epithelial cells exhibiting the stonutta iil ready referred to.* 

The Thuntj'. The chest or thorax is formed by’tlio dorsal section 
of the si/itud rotnmu behind, Ai*ith the rihs that spring from it on 
each side, arnl the sternum, Avhich lies between the ends of tho rihs, 
in front. Tho iloi'sal spine is lK)wcd, so that its concavity looks 
forward. The ribs, speaking giMierally, are bowed with their con- 
cavity turmiil towards the interior of tuo chest ; and if aa'o consider 
tho plmio of each rih, i.e., that nlanoin Avhich the arched rib would 
(appro .ximatcly) lie flat, wo shall find that it declines from tho hori- 
zontal ill a twofidil manner — first the rib-pluno slojics from behind 
flown wards and forwai-fls, and si?c<)udly it slopes on each side from 
tho mesial plane of the body downwards amt outwards. The ribs 
1-7 arc connected with tho sternum by. moons of pieces of cartilage 
which really foi-m tho anterior portion (»f each rib an:h ; th4‘.sd rihs 
are called ** true" ; the eighth, uiiitli, and tenth ribs are united by 
cartilage, not to the .sternum, but to the cartilago.s of tho scA^enth, 
eighth, and ninth rilw rcsjicctiA'cly ; thc.so ribs aro called “false” ; 
tho tdovoiith aiivl twelfth ribs are called “ floating ” because they are 
unattuduMl anteriorly. Kach rib has a hrud, by wliich it w joined to 
the A'ertebnil bodic.s constituting the .spinal column; a tubercle or 
shoulder at a little distance away from tho lieatl, by which in all 
discs, except those of tho tenth and eleventh ribs, it is joined to tho 
transverse process td a vcrt*-bra ; an amjle or rough line a little 
beyond the tnbcrclc, avIicto the rib, rather suddenly, begiri.s to sweep 
for\vard.s ; and a nrek, tho part intervening lictwecn the head and 
tuliercde. The space between tlm ribs is tilled up by tAVO layers of 
rausfdcs called intercostal -tin outer or superficial layer, whoso fibres 
run from abov'o dowinvards and forwards, and a deoiier or internal 
layer, whose fibres cross those of the former. The outer layer is not 
found iKitween the costal cartilages in front, nor tlio inner layer 
between the costal necks behind, Tho upijor ononing of the thorax 
is filled by tho AvindpiyK3 blood-ves.sols and otlier .structures pass- 
ing into or out of the thorax. The floor of the thorax is formed 

i>y 

Tfvc Diai^hraxfm, — This consists of a thin arched inuacular partition, 
whoso fibres spring from the edge of tlio lower ojaming of tne thorax 
and converge loAvards a sheet of tendon in the centre, \vhicli is shaped 
•omowhat like a trefoil leaf. Wo may group the muscular fibres of 
the diaphragm according to the quadrant from which they .spring : — 
(1) a vertebral portion, Asdiose fibres stretch down to bo attached in 
two well-marked columns or pillars to the bodies of sumo of the 
lumber vortebm! and by tendinous arches to the trajisverso processes 
of the first lumbar vertebra aud the twelfth rib ; (2) a stemalpDrtioii, 
which springs from the back of tho tip of the sternum, and from 
.heath of the rectns aMomiuis mnseW belo^it; (8) and (4) two 



lateml or costal portions, which spring from the lower edge of tlie 
thorax all rouiKt from the tip of the twelfth rib to tho junction 
b<3twcou tho sixth and seventh costal cartilage where the sternal 
portion bogin.«i. Tho 
whole diaphi-agm 
forms a ilome or cu- 
pola projecting so far 
into the thorax that 
the lateral vertical 

f iortions of the dome 
io in close ap]->osition 
to tho walls of the 
thorax, as is shoAvn 
in fig. 2. The top of 
the dome is somewhat 
fiat and tho right 
moiety of tho toii is 
oil a higlicr teA'ol than 
tho left, tho highest 
point coiTosponding 
with the level of Iho 
junction of tho right 
fifth rib with tho 
stenmm. 

Other MuJiclcs of /iV'- 
spriration , — Tho riba 
are movable in tho 
sense that each rib 
jilnno, AA’bich has been 
described as declining 
in tAA^’o ways from tho 
horizontal plane, may 
l»o made to approach 
the horizontal, and 
may aftcrAvards re- 2 . — Section tip of 12th rib, 

turn to its original (From Herinmm.) 

position. To accomjdish these, movouieuts various muscles are 
j»rovided, the. exact jtosition of \vhiL*h need not bo very fully dc- 
.scTibcd. Siifiico it to say that in general they ariso from the A’^ertc- 
bral axis, or fi'om some oxtj-a-thoracic fixe<l point, and take bold 
of tho movable, parts of tho tlior.ax in such a manner that they can 
pull them up or pull thorn down. Smdi muscles aro the following 
(enumemted willmiit roferoniTo to tlieiT* function as insjuratory or 
expiratory mu.scl os ; particular descriptions of them must bo sought 
in tho article Anatomy) : — levatorcs costarum ; the. three scalono 
muscles ; tho stcriio-cloidomustoiil ; serratus ])OSticus .superior ; 
liarts of tho groat croirtor spiiuo muscle ; possibly seiTalus inagnus ; 
pectoi-alis minor and major in certain positions of the arm ; obli- 
quus oxternns ; obliqiius intornus ; transversalis abdominis; trian- 
gularis slorni ; serratus posticus inferior ; quad rains lumboruni. 
In addition to these musclo.s many others may lend occasional aitl 
ill rc.spinLtiou by fixing points, such as tho scapula, otherAvise too 
freely movablo to act a.s a p/ird d*ajjpin ; such are trapezius, latis- 
sinuis dorsi, rhomboidei, and levator anguli sca^mli. 

Dhnensions of the Tfwrax . — The circiiniferenco of the c*hest just 
bitloAv tho level of the arms is about 31^ inches in men, ami 32 
inches in AAomcii, At tho level of the tip of the sternum it is 32 
and 30i inches n\spe.ctivoly. The measurement from clavicle to 
lower edgo of thorax varies very much in ditferent cases. The 
transverse diameter above the nipple is about 10 to 10 J inche.s in 
men, and about OJ to 9J inches in women. The aiitcro-postorior 
diameter, me^isiircd from tho spines of the vertebrie behind to the 
surface of the c:he.st in front is in tho pn-rt the chest about 

6J inches, and in the lower 7J inches. The right liulf of the chest 
is generally somewhat larger than the leflj because its muscles are 
usually better dcveloi»«l. Instruments for measuring tho exact 
circninferencK of tho chest at a given level are called cyrtometera ; 
the best of these is a strip of leau Avhich can bo laid along the side of 
tho chest from the spine round to tho sternum, and Avhich is pliable 
enough to follow tho iuei^ualitics of the chest wall, yet rcsistent 
enough to keep the shape inii»arted to it. 

For other figures ilhistrating tho structure of thorax and lungs, 
.see Ana'I’Omy. 

The Physiological Actions of the Bespiratory Organs, 

The organs above described perform during the whole 
of life certain movements. The commonest are the move- 
ments of ordinary quiet respiration, but we must lUclude 
under the head of physiological actions, as distiDguisbod 
from those provokeni by disease, other movements, viz., 
forced respiration, such as accoiiij>ames strennotts muscular 
exertion, and those modifications of the 
callpd opughiog, hawkings 8ii|^n|^ ‘ * 

ing, lauj^ing, yawmng, nnd^^^ ' " " 
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Normd Respiration . — If the naked body of a person 
asleep or in perfect inactivity be carefully watched, it will 
bo found that the anterior and lateral walls of the chest 
move rhythmically up and down, while air passes into and 
out of the nostrils (and mouth also if this be open) in 
correspondence with the movement. If we look more 
closely wo shall find that with every uprising of the chest 
walls the mombi-anous intercostal portions sink slightly as 
if sucked in, while at the same time the flexible walls of 
the abdomen bulge as if protruded by some internal force. 
If respiration be in the slightest degree hurried tlmse 
motions become .so marked as to escape the attention of 
no one. 1.lie elevation of the (rliest walls is called inspira- 
turn, their depression expiration. Inspiration is slightly 
shorter than expiration, and u.sually there is a slight pause 
or momentary inaction of the chest Iwtweeii expiration 
and tlie following inspiration. A]>paratusos for ino^isuring 
the excursion of a given point of the chest wall during 
respiration are allied t/foracomrters or sUt hornet Appa- 
ratuses for recording the movements of tlie chest arc called 
stethoprajJis or p}U:umo(fraphs. 

Fretpixmiy of RrnpiraUon.- — The frequency of respiration 
during perfect rest of the body is 10 to 24 per niimito, the 
pulse rate being usually four tinic.s the rate of respiration ; 
but the respiratory rhythm varies in varioiLS conditions of 
life. The following are the means of many ol)servatiorjs 
madv^ by Quetelet ; at the age of one year the number of 
resi)irations is 44 per minute; at 5 years, 20 ; from In to 
20 years, 20; from 25 to 50, 10 ; from 30 to 50, 1«S*1. 
]Sruscnlar exertion always increases the frequency of respira- 
tion. The higher the temperature of the environment the 
more frwjucnt Is the rc.spi ration. Uert has shown that with 
higher atmosplievic pressures than the normal the frequency 
of respiration is diminished while the de[»tli of each inspira- 
tion is increased. The fre<piency of resiuration dimini.sbes 
until dinner time, reaches its maximum within an hour of 
feeding, and thereafter falls again ; if dinner is omitted, no 
rise of frequency occurs. The respiratory act can be inter- 
rupted at any .stage, reversed, (pjickened, slowed, and vari- 
ously modified at will, so long as respiration is not stopped 
entirely for more than a short space of time ; bey^ond this 
limit the will is incapable of sup})ressing respiratit^n. 

Dejdh of Reapt ration, — The depth of re.spiration is 
measured by’^ the quantity of air inspired or expired in the 
act ; but the deepest expiration po.ssiblo does not suffice to 
expel all the air the lungs contain. The following measure- 
ments have been ascertained, and arc here classified accord- 
ing to the convenient terminology proposed by Hutchinson. 
(1) Residual air^ the volume of air remaining in the chest 
after the most complete expiratory effort, ranges from 1 00 
to 130 cubic inches. (2) or mppleviental air, the 

volume of air which can be ex^jelled from the chest after 
an ordinary quiet expiration, measures about 100 cubic 
inches. («3) Tidfd air, the volume of air taken in and 
given out at each ordinary respiration may be statal at 
about 20 cubic inches. (4) Complemmtal air, the volume 
of air that can be forcibly inspired over and above what 
is taken in at a normal inspiration, ranges from about 
100 to 130 cubic inches. By mtal cajmeity^ which once 
had an exaggerated importance attached to it, is meant the 
({uautity of air which can be expelled from the lungs by 
the deepest jK>S8ible expiration after the deepest possible 
inspiration ; it obviously includes the complomental, tidal, 
and reserve airs, and measures about 230 cubic inches in 
the Englishman of average height, i.e., 5 feet 8 inches 
(Hutchinson). It varies according to the height, body 
weight, age, se^ position of the body, and condition aa 
tcuhedlth of sul^ect of observation. 

a grad- 
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Thu residual air, which for obvious reasons caiiiiot be actually 
lue^ured, may bo estiinated in tbc following way (Ibuh-.ss, 
(Jrthaiit). At tlio end of opilinary ex])iration, aniily the luoiith 
to a inouth-picoe communicating with a vessel nlJed witli pure 
hydrogoij, and hreathe into and out of this vessel half a dtwii 
times — until, in fact, thero is reason to suppose that the air in the 
lungs ut the time of the experiment lias hocoine eveiil}^ mixed with 
hydrogen, '^fln n asceitain by iiiuilysis the piopoitioii <if hydrogen 
to expirctl air in the. vi'sscl and cstiiuatu the amount of the «ir 
which tho lungs eoutai'ieil by the following formula 
V : V i- r-jtv : 100; 
r(100 -/O. 

Avlicre V"=- volume of air in the Inng.s jit the time, nf (‘xpcrinient, i»»=* 
volume of the vessel containing l»ydrogi‘ii, p ■ -- proportion of air to 
hydrogen in the vessel at th** euil <i|’ tlitr irvperiim nt. V, then, is 
tlio volume of air in the lungs afTi r nn expiration ; that 

is, it includes thi' residiinl and the n-si-rve air ; if \vc subtract from 
this the amount of ivscrve air ascci taiutMl hy direct mcasurcniciit, 
wo obtain the 100-130 cubic inches which liutchinstm arrived at 
by a study of the dead body. 

Volume of R(\s‘pir(fti<tn. — It i.s clear that tlu: vontilaiion of 
the lungs ill ordinary breathing does not mendy depond on 
the quantity of air inspired nt each Im.ath, but also on the 
number td’ inspiration.s in a given time. If these two values 
be nmlti]>lied together wo get what might be ealied the 
vfdionecd respiration {Athmujiymjrosse, Jioseiitljal) in conlrii- 
distinction to depth ot rosjdraticin aiul fn'.queney of respira- 
tion. Various instniiuents have bm n devise<l to measure 
the volume of ies[urntion, all more or less faulty for the 
reason that they compel respiration under soiae'what ab- 
normal conditions ( busenthal, Ca<i, raniim, 1 1 ering). From 
the data obtained we may conclude that the re.si>iratory 
volume per minute in man is al-Muit 3GG eiibio inches (GOOO 
cubic cciitim.). In connexion witli thus subject it may be 
stated that, after a single ordinary inspiration of hyilrogeii 
gas, G-10 respirations of ordinary air must oeeur before 
the expired air ceases to oontaiu some trace of hydrogen. 

Tyjxs of Respiration, The visible, ehamclers of respira- 

tion in man vary considerably according to age and .sex. 
in men, while there is a moderate degree of upheaval of tlie 
chest, thero is a considerable although not preponderating 
degree of excursion of the abdominal w'alls. In women 
the chest movements are decidedly most marked, the excur- 
sion of the alKlominal walls being comparatively .small. 
Hence wc may distingui.sh two ty])es of rt^sjuration, th« 
costal and the abdominal, according to the ]>rep<)nderance 
of movement of one or the other ]nirt of tlie body w'all. 
In forced rcwSpiralion the type is co.stal in botli sexe.s, and 
so it is also in sleep. The (Muse of this difference b(^tween 
men and women lias been variously ascribed (//) to i*on- 
striction of the chest by corsets in women, {b) to a natural 
adaptation to the needs of childbearing in women, and (c) 
to the greater relative flexibility of the ribs in women per- 
mitting a wider displacement under the action of ho 
inspiratory muscles. 

Certain (Concomitants of N^ormal Residration, — If the 
ear be xdac.ed against the chest >vall during ordinary 
respiration w'e can hear with every inspiration a sighing 
or rustling sound, called “vesicular,'’ which Is pro- 
bably caused by the oxpan.sion of the air vesicles ; and 
with every expiration a .sound of a much softer sighing 
character. In children the insjiiraiory rustle is sharper 
and more pronounced than in adult.'^. If a stethosco]>e be 
placed over the trachea, bronclii, or larynx, so that the 
Bounds generated tliere may bo separately comimmicated 
to the ear, there Is heard a harsh toand-fro sound dur- 
ing inspiration and expiration which has received tlie 
name of “ bronchial.” 

In healthy breathing the mouth should be closed and 
the ingoing current should all pass through the nose. 
A^en this happens the nostrils b^ome slightly expanded 
with ea^ inspiratioiii prc^bly by the action of the M. 
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dilatatorea narts. In some people thie movement is hardly 
})erceptible unless breathing be heavy or laboured. As 
tho air passes at the back of the throat behind the soft 
palate it causes the veliiiii to wave very gently in the 
current; this is a purely passive movement. If we look 
at the glottis or opening into the larynx during respira- 
tion, as we may readily do witli the help of a small mirror 
held at the back of the throat, we may iiotieo that the 
glottis is -vide open during inspiration and that it becomes 
narrower by the approximation of the vocal chords during 
expiration. This alteration is produced by the action of 
the laiy^igeal muscles. Like the movements of the nostril, 
those of the larynx are almost imperceptible in some 
people during ordinary l»rea thing, but are very well markcil 


distended, and that, when tho cause of this over-distension 
is removed, the lungs, l>eing elastic, collapse. It further 
follows that if the thorax is dilated, the flexible hollow 
organs it contains must perforce be still more distended, 
— a distension which in the case of the lungs is followed by 
j an indrawing of air through the trachea in all coses where 
j the trachea is open. Thus, as the act of respiration is 
I jn'iniarily a dilatation of the thorax, the part played by 
I the lungs is, as Oalen knew, a purely passive one. 

How is dilatation of the thorax effected! it has been 
pointed out that tho rib- planes decline from the horizontal 
in two directions, viz., from behind forwards, and from 
the antero-|H)stcnor mesial plane outwards ; a glance at 
fig. 5 will make this double slo[)ing clear to the reader. 


in all during forced respiration. 

The Mechanics of lies/}! rolUm. 

In tho descrijition of the anatomy of tlie thorax it has 
been shown that the thorax is practically a closed box 
entirely filled by the lunjgs, heart, and other strm.’tures 
contained within it. If we were to freeze a dead body 
until all its tissues were rigid, and then were to remove a 
portion of the chest wall, Ave .shouhi observe that every 
corner of the thoiax is ncciiralely filled by some portion 
or other of its contents. If we Avere to ])crform the same 
operation of removing a part of the cliest Avail in a Ixxly 
not first frozen Ave should find, on the other hand, that 
the contents of the thorax are not by any means in .such 
circumstances bulky enough to fill up the si)aco ])rovided 
for them. If AA^e were to measure the orgari.s carefully’’ avo 
should find that those Avhich arc hollow and whose cavities 
coiamunicate Avith the region.^ outside the thorax are all 
larger in tlie frozen corpse than in that Avhich Avas not 
frozen. In other word.s, the organs in the thorax are 
distended somewhat in order that they may completely 
fill the chest cavity ; and the nature of this curious and 
important condition may best be illustrated by the simple 
diagrams, figs. 3 and 4 (from Hermann’s Pht/slolo<yie ties 



Flff. 3 T\(i. 4. 

Menseheti)y — where / is the trachea, I tho lung, v the auricle 
of the heart, k the ventricle, i an intercostal space with its 
flexiVde membranous covering. When the interior of the 
vessel is rendered vacuous by exhaustion through the tulie 
o, the walls of tho lungs and heart arc expanded until 
the limits of the containing vessel are accurately filled, 
while all flexible portions of the walls of the vessel (corre- 
sponding to tho intercostal membranes and the diaphragm 
of the thorax) are sucked inwards. 

From this description it follows that the lungs, even 
when the thorax is m^t contracted, are constantly over- 


It has, moreover, been explained that the 
dinphrugm arclies iipw^ard.s into the thorax in 
.such a rnaniuT that tho lateral parts of the 
arch are vertical and in contact ^ 

with the inner face of the tho- 
racie Avails (see fig. 2). This 
being the structure of the thorax, 
the enlargement of its 

Wh en ^ th o \ )ostero-a ii- 

by the raising of the 
anterior ends of the iicnnunn's 

ribs, the whole ster- 
num is thrust upward.s and forwards, and the antero- 
posterior diameter of tlie thorax is increased, (h) Wlieu 
the lateral slope of the rib-planes is diminished by the 
ribs being moved upwards about an axis passing through 
their sternal and vertebral extremities, it is eA'iilont that 
the lateral diameter of the thorax must be increased, (c) 
When the muscular portion of the diaphragm contmets, 
the curves of its domc-liko shape are straightened, tho 
whole diaphragm comes to look more conical on section, 
and the apposition of its lateral part^j to the inner surface 
of the thorax is destroyed ; the two apposed surfaces are 
drawn apart much as the leaves of a book might be, and 
a space is formed between them, into which some portion 
of the lung slips, (rf) When tho diaphragm descends it 
draAA's with it the whole contents of tho thorax ; inasmuch 
as the contents as a whole are conical in .shape A\dth the 


apex upward and are fitted into the conical space of tho 
thoracic cavity, it is clear that tho descent of the contents 
will tend to create a space betAA oen them and the thoracic 
walls ; for each stratum of lung, &c., whicli is adapted to 
fit a certain level of thorax, will thereby be brought into a 
lower and (as the thorax is conical) a nmre spacious level. 
Hence the descent of the diaphragm causes a much greater 
enlargement of the thorax than is measured by the mere 
elongation of tho vertical diameter. In this manner the 
thorax is distended and air is drawn into the lungs. The 
contraction of the thorax in expimtion is brought about 
by the return of the ribs and diaphragjpa to th 
position of rest.. , : ^ ■ -V-'. 
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We most now explain how the respiratory muscles 
effect those movements. 

ll(^w thA In-st):nrat(rry Movements are Produced. — The Rib 
Movements . — Tlieso are caused by tho contracrtion of muscles 
whic.h are fixed either to tho central axis of the body 
(including under that term the head and vertebral column) 
or to some point rendered sulficiently stable for the pur- 
p(jse by the action of other adjuvant muscles. Tims the 
M. Icvatores costaruin arise from the transverse processes of 
the 7 til cervical and eleven upper dorsal vertebrae, and are 
attached to the ribs below in series;. the M. scaleni si>ring 
from tho cervical vertebrae, and are attached to the 
anterior parts of the first and second ribs ; ho M. sterno- 
clcidf) mastoid ei arise from tho side and back of the skull, 
and arc inserted into the upper part of the sternum and the 
clnviclo ; the M. pectoralis minor arises from the coracoid 
process of the scapula, and is inserted into the anterior 
ends of some c»f tlie ribs ; ilio M. serratus posticus suptirior 
arises from certain of the cervical and dorsal vertebne, and 
is inserted into the posterior [art of certain of the ribs ; 
the M. cervicalis ascendens ([)art of the M. erector spinie) 
arises from certain of the cervical vertebne, and is inserted 
into tlie posterior part of certain ribs. The serratus 
inagnus and tlie ^[. pectoralis major, which are atfixed on 
the one hand to the arm and to the scapula respec- 

tively and on the other to the ribs and to tho sternum 
respectively'', may in certain elevated [jositions of the arm 
and shoulder act as in- 
s[jiratory muscles. When 
all these muscles contract, a 
llie ribs are raised in tho 
twofold way already de- 
s(Tibed, some pulling up 
the anterior ends of the 
ribs, and others causing 
the arched ribs to rotate a 
about an axis passing 
through their vertebral 
and sternal joints. 



In addition to tho inusclos | Fltr- C!. 

just onuiuoratcd the M. in- 
ti?rcostalcs externi arc iindoubt(‘dly inspiratory iiiusidus. Every ex- 
ttM'iial intoreostal iiuisoular fiVirc between a pair of ribs must, when 


it contracts, of necessity raise 
hath ribs, us is idoarly sliown 
by tho accompanying diugram 
(lig. 6). Here ab' must be 
shorter than for if bAa—U!, 
then 

*1 2AI] (Rft- ha) coa * ; 
hence ah will bo larger the 
BTnaller tho angle a?, for thi- 
cosine iucrenses as tho angle 
iliiniiiishes. 

By a similar gcoitietrical 
treatment of the question it 
may bo shown that the in- 
ternal intoroostal muscles 
when they (wntiiict must of 
noccHsity depress both the ribs 
Anglo BA<?'**-aj (fig. then 



AB- 4 {Ac! - Bdy - 2AB(Ac^ ~ Bd') cos x ; 
hence e*d* will Ixi larger tho larger tho angle x. 

The case, hovrevor, is not so tdoar with reference to the anterior 
portions of tho internal iutorcostals which lio between tho carti- 
lages ; for it is ovideut that these fibres have the same direction with 
regard to the sternum as an axis as tho oxtenial iutorcostals have 
Mth regard to the vertebral column as an axis; that is to say, 
the geometrical diagram in fig. 6 applies to tho intercartilngiuoiia 
internal intercostals as jierfectly as it does to the interosseous p-arts 
sf tho oxtovnal intercostols, the intbrence being that the inter- 
lartilaginous iiitomal intprcostals tend to elevate the pair of ribs 
lfet:«wen which they stretoh. The goometrioal aigument is, how- 
flvw, cfvei^lx^ by^hysiologicial expetimont «. Marm and Hartwell 
obae^ the oat th^ the inteji^ ^teroos^ 


throughout their whole extent contract (not synchronously) buL 
alternately with tho diaphxagni ; hence we must conclude lluil 
their function throughout is not inspiratory like that of the 
diajjhragm, but expiratory. 

The Mfivemenfis of the Diaphragm , — Tho muscular fibres 
of the diaphragm are arranged in a radial manner, or more 
strictly speaking in a manner like the linos of longitude 
on a terrestrial globe. The central tendon of the iliaphragm 
corresponds to the pole of smdi a globe. T'he contractioi? 
of the fibres Ls expendctl on straightening tho longitudimil 
curves rather than on pulling down the central tendon to a 
loW€^r level ; in fact tlie central tendon moves very little in 
ordinary res[iiiaiioii. 

J{ow the Rj'pinitcrry Afavnnents are Vrodncal. - -The action 
of inspiration distuibs many organs fn.)ni the ]*osition of 
rest into which gravity and tliidr own phy.sicol properties 
have thrown them. Tlie ribs and stiTnuin are raised from 
tho position of lowest level ; the elastic costal cartilages 
arc twdsted ; the elastic lungs arc ])iit upon the .•drcich ; 
the abdominal organs, themselves ilastic, are com[U‘essed 
and thrust against tho elastic walls of the belly, causing 
these to bulge outwards, fti short tlie very ae*t of inspira 
tioii stores up, as it were, in sundry ways the forces which 
iuak(^ for expiration. As soon as the insjiiratory uiusdes 
cea.se to act tliese forces conui inti.> play, and tho position 
of rest or equilibrium is regained. It is very doubtful 
whether any special ex[>iratoiy muscles are called into 
action during f>rdinary respiration. The internal interoos- 
tals may in man be (exercised in ordinary expiration (al- 
though they are certainly not so exercised in the dog and 
the eat); but in lalsuired expiration many muscles assist 
in the expulsive effort. The muscles forming the belly 
walls contract and force the alxloininal contents against the 
relaxed diaphragm in such a manner as to drive it farther 
and farther into the thorax. At tho same time by their 
attachment to tho lower edge of the thorax those same 
muscles pull down the ribs and sternum. The M. triangu- 
laris stern i, \vhich arises from the bui'k or thoracic aspect 
of the sternum and lower costal cartilages and is in.serted 
into the costal cartilages higher up, can obviously de[»res8 
the ribs. So also can the M. serratus posticus inferior, 
which arises from the thi(*k fascia of the loins and is in- 
serted into the last four ribs. So also can tlie M. rpiadratus 
lunibonim, which springs from the pelvis and is attached 
to the last rib. Indeed there is hardly a muscle of the 
bixly but may be called into play during extreniel}'^ laboured 
respiration, cither because it acts on tlie chest, or because 
it serves to .steady some [>art and give a beltt^r purchase 
for the action of direct respiratory muscles. 

Certain Ahnonnal Forms of Jlcspinition. 

Coutpihuj.—'V\iow i.w fii-Kt a ftuop in.M})inilii.)U followed by olosuro of 
tho glottid. Thou follows a violojit expiratory elfort wliicli bursts 
fqicii the glottis and drives the air out of the lungs in a blast 
which carries away any light irritating matter it may meet with. 
The aet is commonly involuntar}', but may be imitated exactly by 
a voluntary elfort. 

Nawl'ing^ or Chariv^j the Throat . — In this act a current of ;iir is 
driven from tho lungs and force<l through the naiToiv spa< o bet ween 
the root of tho tongue and tho depressed soft palate, 'rhi.s action 
can only be caused voluntarily. 

Snct;zinyg . — There is first an inspiration wliich is often unusuiilly 
rapid ; then follows a sutlden expiration and the hbist is directed 
througli tho nose. Tlio glottis remains open ail the time. Tho act 
is genenilly involunUiry, hut may ho inoro or less Kucccssfully 
imitattMl by a voluntary elfort. 

t^noriiig'is caused b^^ unusually steady and [>rolonged inspirations 
and expirations tlirough the open inoiitn, — tho soft palate aud uvula 
being set vibrating hy the currents of air. 

Cry-inp consists of short deep inspirations and prolonged ex[iir.v 
tiona with tho glottis partially closed, Tiong-con tin tied crying 
leads to sobbing, in which sudden spa&mo<Uc contractions of the 
diaphragm cause sudden inspirations aud inspiratory soiuida 
generated in larynx and plmrynx. 

Bighhig is a sudden and pndougod inspiration folio wiitg su 
nnUsnally long pause alter tb^ lost oxpixatioD 
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La.ug?dnff i» caused by a aeries of short expiratory blasts vrbich 
provoke a clear sound from the vocal chords kept teuso for the 
pnrx>ose, atid at tlio same time other inarticulate hut very charactor- 
smiuds from the vibrating structures of the larynx and pharynx. 
The IViv'o hurt a fharactorisLic expression. This act is essentially 
iuvoliiiiUirv, ami ofU'ii is beyond control ; it cau only be imitated 
very iinp(M’b*.ctly. 

Vatruin/j is a lonj' deep inspiration followed by a shorter 
oxpir:tti<n», tlio nioiitti, fniices, and f^lottis being kept open in a 
chiirucleristie fjtshioii. It Ls involuntary, but may be iinituted. 

Jlunn/gh irt really an inspiration suddenly chocked by closure 
of the ^dotiis , the inspiration ih due to a BpaKtiicxlie contraction of 
the di;ipl»nigin. The closure of the glottis generally leads to a 
characterLs: ic sound. 

lntiarml.LO/1 of ifw. llt?S2yu'aUirtf MovemeuU'. 

^IMu* respiratory actions are seen from tho above description to 
be very oomplicatnl : tlieir regular jKtrformaiu e, depmds upon the 
coordination of a groat number of fuctoia ; and, inasmuch as thcj 
rcKpij-aLory movements do not happc.ii invariably after one stereo- 
ty]»ed jiattcrii, but admit of vari<ius moditications, sucli as sighing, 
hiccoughing, &c., we must infer that the coordination is such as 
to admit of oorre.spoiMling variations. Tho coordination of tho 
inspiratory and cxyuratory inovinuents is brought fvbout through 
the nervous system, the connexiou of wliich with tho organs of 
respiration already dcserilicd must now be stated. 

Speaking very generally, Ibcre is a nei*\'oiis centre in tbo 
ccrel)ro-sj»inal axis from wliieli rertain nerve libres proccod to tlio 
muscles of respiration ; these arc called tho elferciit <ir centrifugal 
fibres. There are other fibres which run from thi? peripheral ymrts 
of the body towanls tbo same centre and exert a control over it ; 
these arc callcil alferciit or veiilrinetal. The impulsi’S to movorneiit 
start from tlie C(Uitre ami travel down Uu*. (dlercnt fibres to tlic 
muscles, udiilc iinjircssions arising in the yieriphery of the body nro 
carried along the afferent libres to the coiitre and modify its action. 

Thjf Ilrsjilrutory Centre, --Thoro is a portion of the medullu 
oblongata destruction of which causes immediate and permanent 
cessation of all res]>initory iiioveiiieiit.s. 'I'his spot ha.s been found 
to lie in tho grey substance near tho tip or iiih of tVio calamus 
.soriptorius ; it e.xtomlson lioth sides of the middle line, and has re- 
ceived the name of “ le moud vital ” (Flourens). If the spinal cord 
be severed immediately below tho spot, all respiratory movements 
ill tho parts of the Ixidy below tho level of section cease at once, 
while inovementsof respiration in ymrts si tua toil above the level (e.g., 
in the face) continue moinoiitJirily. If the severaiioo be made 
above tho vital knot, the facial moveiiieiits of resyuration cense, 
while those of the trunk continue. Tlio nervous centre is bilateral, 
each half s^Mving its pri>j>er side of the body; if the medulla 
oblongata 1)C sydit longitiulinally in the middle line, through the 
iimml vital, rcspiiathm goes on unchecked ; but if one lateral half 
of the vital area ho destroyed, respiration at once ceases on the 
same side of l.he body. 

AVliile the abov'c hypothesis of a ro.spimtory centre in the medulla 
yiro.siding over tho movoimuits of rosyiiratiou i.s in all probability 
substantially correct, it must bo stated tliat, in certain circum- 
stances of oxTveriment (c.*/., wlieii the animal is young and has been 
yioisoiicd witii strvclmia, or is kejit in a warm chamber), respira- 
tory inovements <lo occur even when the Tiiedulla oblongata with 
the imaid vifcil has been removed. That is to say, thcro are centres 
in the cord of a lower onler than tlio medullary respirntory centre 
which are under ordinary circumstances dependent on the main 
centre hut whicli may act independently. 

The rc;ipirattiry centre must be regard wl as the seat of origin of 
the impulses wbiidi (tause the muscular movements of in.spiration 
and exjdratiun. During the whole of intra-uteriiio life the centre 
is inactive, but almost immediately after the child is born, or the 
daceiital circulation is interruyitod by comprcssioii of the umbilical 
ilood- vessels, the centre bi-comos quickened, and fails not to yield 
the appropriate stimulus at short intervals during tho W'hole aftcr- 
jM„*riod of life. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
I milled iato caii.se of the activity of tho rcsyiiratory centre is tho 
impure and impoveri.sh. d state of the blood, wdiicli it is tho 
function of respiration to remedy. So long as the placenta ]>«frforms 
the function ot purifying the blotxl of the fcetii-s niid ^upplyiwg 
it with oxj'gen the respiratory centre is quiescent ; the moment 
the ydacenta Iwicoincs incapable of jmrifying the fcetal blood, as, 
for exaniydo, when the mother is sutibcatod or asphyxiated, the 
ri'rtpiiatory centre yireyiarcrt to act and respiratoiy niovemeiits follow. 

If it irt true that the yirescuco of impure or voiiou* blood in the 
respiratory centi*e is tho cause of the first respiratory act of an 
animal, it is also true that tho presence of highly arterial ized 
V)]o<kI is sutlicieiit to ivndcr the centre absolutely inactive again. 
If ftir or oxygen gas Tic driven tlirough the lungs of an animal and 
allowed to e»<!ttpo thraugh holes mod© in tho cliest walls, the 
blooil l^ocomes so rapidly and perfectly purified that the whole 
vascular in filled with the pure blood which is commonly 

found in the arteries only. In this case the morements of lespin- 


tion cease until such time as the blood has again lost its purity, 
when respiration begins, as one might say, da capo. There is no 
doubt that the ossential cause of the inautivity of the respiratory 
centre in this exiicrimont is tho presence in excess of oxygen gas, 
and that tho absence <»f a cerUiiti proTK)rtion of oxygen in tho blood 
circulating in the body endows tho blood with a i>ow'er of stimulat- 
ing directly or indii-cctly tlio respiratory centre. To this subject 
we .shall return. 

2'he Efferent Fibrat, — Tho fibres proceeding from the r<‘sj»iratory 
centre 2*1111 dow’ii the spinal chord and emerge for the most jwirt 
ill the cervical and dorsal region. Some fibro.s are collected into a 
nerve trunk which takes its rise in the third, fourth, nnd fifth 
cervical nerve.s ; thi.s is the mrve, which supplies tliat 

lialf of t.lic diatdiragm lying on the corresponding side of tho body. 
Sectiem of one phrenic nerve causes paralysis of tho corrospunding 
lialf of the. dia])hragin. Other fibres run in the intorcodal nerves 
for the .supply of the intercostal muscles, levatorcs <'.o.starnm, &c. ; 
f>tbcrs again run in the rerviatl nerves for tho supply of the stcriiu* 
ma-stoid, scalciii, A:c. Section of these nerves leads to panilysi.s of 
the iiuiKcle.s sui'plicd by them. The facial muscles of respiration 
arc siip]dicd by ctlcrcnt fibres from the seventh cranial nerve, and 
the laryngeal nius(*lc.s by the laiyiigcal brandies of the vagiii*. 

In uildition to tbo nerves which supply tho re.spiratory iiiusclo.s, 
tlioro are cIliTcnt fibre.s which niii in tlic course of the vagus to 
the muscles supplying the larynx and tho bruiidiial tubes. Tho 
vagi (als«» callea tho ]>neunn»g:»stric iiervo.s) arc two important 
triifikH which arise from the mc(lulla ohJojigata, and, after nicoiving 
communications for neighbouring nerves, run down by llitj side of 
the winilpipe to reach the thorax ainl abdomen. Ily means of 
appropriate apparatus, of which several varieties have been dcvi.sed, 
coiitrai.tion of tln‘ small bronchial tiilics may be r(^a4lily mntlo 
sensible and even graphically rccordo*!. A sliidy of the tfXperi- 
nicntal results obtained after electrical stiiinihition of tho pmnimo- 
gastric iierve.s leaves no doubt that these nerve.s contain motor 
iihres for the bi‘onchial tuhes. The exact distribution of the 
superior and inferior laryngeal branches of tho vagits to tbo muscles 
of tho larynx i.s desrrihiMijmdcr Ax.\tomy. 

21ie Afferent Fibres . — Many nerve fibres hnvc been a.scertained by 
physiological ex[»erimeiit to liave <roininnnicatiou with the respira- 
tory centre. For exaiiqdc, tluj nerves of the rtlciii of tlio ebe.sl, when 
I stimulated by the application of cold water, cause a gasping 
inspiration ; tho nerves of the .skin of the sides of the body anil 
of the solus of the feet, w’ben stiiiiiilated by tiekling, e.an.se that 
peculiar serie.s of sT>a.sms of the diaphragm which constitute laugh- 
ing ; and .so on. Eut the vagus nervo is that which contaiii.s tho 
aflercnt fibres of chief importance to the respiratory moycmeiits. 
1’ho vagu.s fihrc.s proceeJing from hirj'nx, trachea, lung, and. 
stomacli certainly, and possibly also those proceeding from other 
organs of tho abdomen, are all capaldu of intliienciiig the activity 
of the main respiratory <*entre. If the trunk of tho vagus nerve on 
each side of tho neck be laid bare and divided in an animal such 
as a rabbit, the respiratory movmncuts become much less frequent 
but at the siiine time deopor. If the. eml of'thc nerve above the 
point of section bo carefully stimubitoil by a w'oak elec trie, current, 
res])iration again become.^ quicker and proportionately sbulh»w until 
ill fact tho jiatiirnl typo i.s restored. If the strength of stimuhts bo 
still further increased, the rapidity and tho shallowness of hrenth- 
irig become Htill more remarkable, until a degrtie of stimulation is 
reached wdien there is no longer any rhythmical character in 
respiration, whiidi is reduced to a fecblo inspiratory spasm. Those 
faerts ai-o conveniently grouped and explained by tlio following 
hypothetical statement, i’hc vagus nerve contains fibres ninniug 
up to the raspiratory centre which have the function of modifying 
the native tendencies of the cent':^ in .siicli a manner as toacceleraUi 
its exTilortions of activity and at tho same time rcn<icr them loss 
formiilnble. The-se fibres are constantly in action during liua] thy 
life ; hence, on dividing tho va^a trunk including these fibres, 
the respiratory centre reverts to its natural ty|«3 of slow and deep 
action. On stimulating these fibres artificially they may be brought 
to spur on the centre once more, or even carry the accelerating 
X>roccss to the point of producing continuous inspiration. 

Experiment nas, however, shown that the influenco of tho vagus 
nerve is not so simple as is here su])|)o.scd. There are other fibres 
in the vagus which seem to uriso in the larynx and run in the 
trank of tno two laryngisal (but chiefly in the suxs^rior laryns^l) 
branches of tho nerve ; these have jiowcrs exactly opposed to tnos© 
ascribed to the main-tniiik fibres. If tho siijicrior laiyn^eal nerve 
be divided and the higher end at tlie point of division do stimu^ 
lated, respiration becomes less frequent and more poiverful. 
Thefws fibre.s of op}K)si to tendencies run side by side in tlie vagus 
trunk, and must alike excito<l when an electrical stimulus is 
thrown into the nerve. The fact that the total result of stimulatiou 
is in favour of the first-described accelerating tierves may be 
hypothoticsally explained by sttxippsing the acc^ej^^ug flbra to 
ho more numerous, or more potent with the 
tho slowing fibres. ■ \ ^ ’ 
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questioDa arise as to the exact mo«le of action of tho respiniloi v 
centre. Is there an oxmratory centre apart from tho iiiajiiralorv"? 
In owlinaiy quiet brcatliing expiration is not a nmscuhir act in tlu*. 
sense that inspiration is ; but iii laboured breathing many muscles 
are coordinated to help in the act ; we may therefore assume that 
there is an expii-atory coor<iiruitiiig mechanism as well as an inspira- 
tory. Another inquiry touches the <pcstiiiii of tho stiiiiiilatiun of 
the respiratory cciitro. We liave arnved at the conclusion that a 
certain imi>overislicd or impure state of the blood is tho cause of 
tho activity of tho respiratory cot i ties. Is it by a direct ucdloii of 
the blooil on the iicrvif centre, or is it by an action of the blootl 
upon the ciul -organs of nerves in tlio periidierjil ]>arts of tho body 
wnich iudirootly iiiduco the respiratory centre to jmt ? In other 
words, would the respiratory centre act uii'ler the Ktiriiuius of a 
certain degree of im}iurity of its blood if it were cut olf absolutely 
from its atfc.ri nt fibres ? This is not a (piestion wldeli ndniifs of an 
absolutely decisive exiicriruciital answer ; but this may be said in 
reference to it, tljat, if the ceri?briini be extirpateil, the pneuiiio- 
gastric mu’ves divided, and flic spinal chord severed at a ]Joint 
below that from which fbc main resjuratory efferent nerves 
emerge, iiotwitlistandin^ that the respiratory centre is thus 
separated from by far tlio gn?ator number of the sensory nerves 
of tlic body, respinition still goes on. Eurther, if the spinal axis is 
divided at a level ininiediately above that of the respiratory ciuifre, 
respiration gO(?s on in the lower parts 4.»f the body but ceases in 
the upper — that is, the fruaal inovcnients cease ; wldlc, if tin? 
division bo r’airie<l through a point iinnjodiately l)clow tlie level 
of tho roapiratoiy centre, alihougli chest movement c(‘asos and 
roKpiration may in .stiicMie.ss be said to be permanent slopjied, 
yet the far-iul moveim iits, which are just as essmiliitl to lli«» 
complete idea of resj drat ion, ainl which are innervated from tlic 
eominon respiratoiy ecnlrc, continue to be pciformcd so long as any 
life vcnuiius in the mutilated animal. *1 nere is tluacfore a very 
strong }>ri!SUm]»tion that the respiratory centre is automat ic, that 
is, that it has within itself the spring of its own activity, and that 
the impurity cd' the blootl which sets tlie respiratory mechanism 
agoing tloes st» by acting upon the respiratory ncrv(»ns centre 
directly. I lowevtu* startct.I, tlio fnsjifratory stimulus is ilisehnrgod 
rhythmically down the elfercnt respiratory nerve during healthy 
life. The. rliytliiu is eupnble of wi<]o variation, botli hy the : 
exorcise of lh(' will and by the operation of external conditions, 
such as beat and muscular exercise of tho body, which ueccleratc ! 
respiration iudcfpomlently of the will. Tiio (jnestiou why tho dis- | 
(diargc is rhythmical is one of the deeper proldom.s of jmysiology, 
and touches the (^sstuiiial nature of nervous actions in general! 

It is eustoniary in physiological ti'catises to illustrate it by 
Kiip|K>sing a iiiei’haiiism which oilers a resistance to the discharges 
of its own tmergy ; when tho energy roaches a certain degree of 
teii-sioM resist a m.aj is overeome and the discharge, takes jdiiee, but 
a certain lime must ela])So larforo energy can again accuiiiulato to 
the extent of overcoming resistance. It is further supposed that 
resistance, is ciqi.ahle of being varied by external agencies ; wbcii 
it is im’reasc<l the di-scharges occur at bmger iulcrviils, because 
more (uiorgy niust bo accumulated before resi.slance c'an be over- 
borne, but at the same time they are more violent ; when 
resistance, is diminished, tho di.s(rhargc.s are. more rapi<l hut Jess i 
tK)werfiil, until, when le.sisLaucc becomes ?ri7, the discharge is ; 
eontinuouH. Such illustrations are, however, of very «ioiibtful 
\'aluc ; they impart a sen.se of ele.arness to our viow.s of nervous ; 
actiou by turning attention from tho problem we wisli elucidated ! 
to another and altogether different proldeiii. There is in fuet no '■ 
probability whatever, .so far as facts yet go, that nervou.s rhylh- ! 
inical action is brought al.io\it in any such way, j 

ClTKMlSTHY OF UF.sriUATlON. 

The mechanism wliicli has just t»een described has for 
its object an interchange of substances between the body 
and the external medium. Certain substances pnss out 
of tho l>ody at the lungs, and others are taken into the 
body. The discussion of this interchange pertains to 
what is called tho Chemistry of Kespiration. 

Comj^irison of Jnttpired and Expired Air . — No incon- j 
eiderable knowledge of this exchange of matters may be | 
obt^ned at once by a simple comparison of inspired and 
expired air. The air we breathe varies somewhat accord- ; 
ing to the various circumstances of season, time of day, 
height alK)ve sea level, prevailing wind, Ac.; but all 
samples of pure atmospheric air have substantially the 
following composition 
tv Ossss.!:---' 

Oxygen ......... ...^‘84 to 20*92 vela p.c. 

m .,.,...!r9:oo to „ 


2. Aqueous viixiour. — The obaoliite amount of this ingredient 
varies very much, and must bo distinguished ourofiilly from th:‘ 
relative or sensibln moisiuve, winch dcia'iids more upon the 
tcmjicraturn of tlie nir tliaii itjMUi the absolute quaiititv <»f wabu'v 
vajioiir it contain.s. 

Air whitdi is exjurod from tin? lungs lias ajiproximatcly 
the fullow’int! composition : - 

1 . ( la.so.s : - 

" vols IK 

.Nitr..g( ii 

C.arlHMi di'.».\iil: . ; p, 

I robaldy tluu'u i.s an cxT«’dii|f 7 iv smali (jf jiitj’ijgcii in 

expinMl air a.s cuiiip.'irL*»l with iii.'^pii vd air. 

2. Aquou.s vajunir. - i li'* ; nltitc .‘mumnl i:-s always .such a.s 

to sat lira 1.0 the air at; tho tciuj atnii.* wliiih ir lia.s on c\i>ii'ati<»n 
oc., oG ■;3 ’ 

3. Organic mal.lrr of un.-i-i iii L-.Uiip(»..itii.ji Init hnitfiil wlnn 
rciiilialcd, 

Dn an avorngo (.subjeed, bow ever, to coii-iii.l(’i'Mbhj viiria- 
tioiis) it ap[>cars ibut the body tnkc.s uj» in ivspinitiim 
oxygen gas to the amount i-f 1*78 vol«, per cent, of the. 
air inhfilcd, .and it. gives off carbon dioxide to the average 
amount of 4*3S vols. per rent., besides traci's of nitrogen, 
amnnniia, liydrogen, and light eai biirclted hydrogen. 
I.ea.ving out of ealenlation the minute tr.accs of tiie latter 
bodie.s, it will be observed that the volume of o.x^gen 
taken into the body is larger tlian the \<.)Juine of carbon 
dioxide given ofl ; and, .sirire, under like rtmditions of 
prc.ssiire and temperature, eipml volumes of oxygen ga.s 
and carbon dioxide gas contain the .same quantity of 
oxygon, it is clear that more oxygen enters the la>dy at 
the lungs than esra|»e.s from it ; therefore the whole of the 
oxy^QW taken into the Ixxly d<uj.s not Ieji\'e it a.s caj lamic 
acid or expired air. 'I’bc ratio of CO, expired, to O 
absorbed is railed tin? ‘‘ re.spiratory quotient” - 


(Uyinpoxitinn of Air ht ihe Air CrllA. Thi^ whrde of the 
air of the lungs is not expelled at each breath, some remain- 
ing in the clepth.s as residual air hxlged In the alveoli or air 
cells. Hence we cannot assume, frc»m an examination of 
expired air, that we know the con.stitutinn of the air in tho 
recesses of the lungs where it comes most intimately into 
contact with the blood. To attfiin .such knowledge it is 
neces.sary to exaniiiie the deeper nir directly, and the air i.s 
cjbtained for such purposes b^ means of a lung catheter.^ 
Jn this way it has been ascertained that the ahxolar 
air of a dog's Jung contained about 3*8 j>er cent, (if CO., 
at a time wdieii the expired air contained about 2 8 per 
cent. A.s to the amount of O we m.ay .safely a.ssume that 
the alveolar air never in ordinary circunistance.s contains 
Jess than 10 per cent, when the e-\}>ired air contains 1(> 
per cent. 

Dady Quantify of Suhtifanres Aav7i!a7?//f^7.- - During 21 
hours an average person wouh.l take in about 10,000 
grains of oxygen in respiration, and give out about 12,000 
grains of carbon dioxide, correstionding to .3300 grains 
of carbon ; at tlie same time about 0 oz. of water would 
be exhaled. These quantities vary, however, within wide: 
limits according to the conditions of age, sex, atmospheric 
pressure, and the like. Thu.s, for exam[>Ie, in young per- 
sons the O absorbed is relatively greater than the CO., 
given off, and a child gives off twice ajj much CO.^ in 
relation to its ]>ody w^eighl as an adult. Again, male.':! 

^ Tlii.s is a Ilexiblo tube ho tbiti us to pass ru.atlily into .a .small 
broiidiial tiil»e. It is provi(l«»l with an indiu-rnbl>er collar, which Jh 
capable of inflation. TIui apparatus Is posKod (with tlia collar col- 
lapsed) through a hole in tho trachea and guided into one of the finer 
bronchial tubes ; the collar is tfacu inflate^l, and Aor\'es to (ix the 
catheter hermetically in tho bronchial tube and to placro that tube 
with It# tributory tubes and ulvooli in direct comiuunkatiou with tho 
outer air tlirough the fine catb«tar« Breathbig ia uuiihtHsled ; awJ 
att may be collected from the reoewea of the lung for anaTysia. 

■ XX. — 6i 
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after the first few years of life give off more CO., than 
females. Wlicn tlio external temperature is so low os 
to di.'presa tlic body temperature, less CO^ is given off ; 
if it is so high as to raise the body temperature, the 
CO., is iucreastMl. If, liowevcr, the surrounding medium 
is eooler than the bo^ly but not cold enough to lower the 
body iemperalurti, more O is taken in, and more COjj is 
given out; and tvVv Muscular exercise also increases 

coiK'^iderably tlie. (X)., given otf ; and more CO^ is given otf 
a shoi t time after a meal than during fasting, especially 
when tluj meal includes substances rich in carbon. »Speak- 
iijg generally, alcohols, ethers, tea, tfec., diminish the CO.,; 
but the results tire not constant. Again, while the 
number and de[>th of tlie respiraticuLs do not intlueiice the 
formation of CO, In the body, they alfect the removal of 
that which is already formed. Increased rain of respira- 
tion and increased dei»th of respiration both cause an 
absolute iiicroase in the tiuantity of CO.^ expired, altliough 
with reference to the total amount of aif which passe.s 
into and out of the lungs during such laboured breathing 
the CO., is relatively diminished. Lastly, when the atmo- 
spheric pressure is tlimini.slied, as in ballooning, respira- 
tion Ixxjoiues dilliciilt, (JO., is iinperfectly removed from 
the body, and the blood contains less C. When p; 
is increased, res[>iration is easy and slow ( 2-1 per miimf e), 
the capacity of the lungs increases, the activities of the 
tissues are markiid, and as a result of this more (J is 
abst»rbcd an CO., is irveretod. 

'r/i-li lilijinl iil Rr,yH)rttion.. 

Having ascortained the naluro ami quantity of the 
materials exchanged in tlic lung.s, wo may now ask con- | 
cerning the method of Iho exchange. There is no ditliciilty 
in understanding how the cold air intn)ducod into the lungs 
is warmed and saturated witli UKjisture by contact with 
the moist walls of the air pas-sagos and bronchi. As to 
the gasw)us substances which apjjcar in traces in the 
cxpirc'l air nothing dofiuite is known ; they may in part 
arise in the decomposition of the solid organic impurities 
of ex[>irod air, and may in part escape from the blcunl It.self. 
The origin of the solid poisonous organic sub.^tanees, wliich 
are of such vital intere.st from a sanitary point of view, is 
also a matter of great ob.si-urity. Some portion.s of it 
doubtless consist of etfeto particles of tissue from tlie walls i 
of the bronchial tubes and cavity of the mouth and j 
nose; for exanqde, epithelial scales may be discovered 
in the etmdeiised moisture of the air expired into an 
icC'Cold globe, and so also may the organized bacilli of 
tubercle when the subject of experiment happens to be 
[dithisioal. ()tlier portions may spring dire<uJy from the 
blood. IMie chief inquiry, however, centres about the 
origin of the cnxrbon dioxide and the absorption of the 
oxygon, for the understanding of which a knowledge of 
the blood is necessary. 

T/i^. — This, as it circulates in the vessels of man 
and vertebrates generally, is a vi.scous and to the naked 
eye homogeneous liquid of red colour,- "the blood of the 
pulmonary veins, of the left side of the heart, and of the 
systemic arteries being normally of a bright scarlet ^ue, 
and the blood of tlie right side of the ' heart, of the 
systemie veins, and of the pulxnonary artery being of a 
brow’iiish-red colour In other w'ords the blood enters the 
capillaries of the lungs of a brownish-red colour, and 
loaves them bright scarlet in hue ; it enters the general 
capillaries of tlie body as a bright scarlet fluid and leaves 
thorn os a brownisb-red fluid. Although homogeneous to 
the naked eye, the blood is found on microscopic oxainina- 
tion to consist of a ccdourless fluid, called Uqytor mnguinu 
or pla»nia^ holding in 8UH[jcnsion large numbers of solid 
bodies, the corpu$dt9 of the blood; the more numeroos of 


these are red, the others are colourless and are commonly 
spoken of as lohite. The specific gravity of blood probably 
varies between 1015 and 1075. Fresh blood is feebly 
alkaline in reaction. 

When blood is shed -it remains for a minute or two as 
fluid a.s it is in the blood-vessels; but in 2 - G minutes it 
b:-gin.s to pas.s into the state of a soft red jelly, which 
gradually acquires greater eonaistence, and by the contrac- 
tion of one of its constiluonts at length expresses a fluid ; 
the contracted jelly is called the rlot^ or tirasaamfraium ; the 
expre.ssed fluid is the serutn ; and the wliole process is 
denominated coayulatioti. Contraction of the clot may go 
:m for 10-48 hours. Tliis process of coagulation hs due 
to tile separation from the plasma of a body called Jihrin^ 
whii'h entangle.^ in iU meshes the corpuscles of tlie blooil. 
Wlicii coagulation i.s ilclayed for several minutes (as it 
always i.s in horse’s blocnl, mid as it usually is in the blood 
of men .suffering from inllamniatory di.seasc.s), the bloc^l 
corpuscles, l>*^ing spoeitically heavier than the plasma, have 
time to subside a little way before coagulation commences. 
Mence the ujq>ermost laj'er.s of such blooil l.»LCome nearly 
free from coloured corpuscle.s ; mul .substn(uciitly, when the 
blood i!oagulates, the clot exhibits the phenomenon of the 

hujF^ coaly that is, the up[>cr part of the clot is of a 

yciJlowish C4 4our. If, instead of allowing bloorl to coagulate 
I undisturbed, it bo stirred or vvlii]>|>cd with twig.s, the fibrin 
I does not entangle tho curjiuscles but separates as a .st-i ingy 
mass which adheres to the twigs ; the corpusttles remain 
i ill the serum and constitute dtjihrinated hlnod, (.'oagula- 
tion is promoted (u) by exposure U> a temperature slightly 
higher than that of tho living body ; {1}) by contai t with 
foreign matter; (o) l>y tho addition of minute quantities 
of common salt or other neutral salts. It is delayed or 
suspended (u) by exposure to an ice-cold temperature ; (^d 
by contact with tho living blood-ve.ssels ; (c) by tho addi- 
tion of a sufficient quantity of sodium chloride, sodium 
sulpliate, or some other neutral .salts. 

KiiViewing all the facts whicji have been ascertained 
respecting coagulation, it would appear that tlni process i.s 
dependent upon the presence in the li([uor .saiiguini.s of a 
proteid body callerl fibrinogen, wdiicli under favourable 
circumstances undergoes conversion, or perhaj».s dceornpoli- 
I tion, into fibrin. This conversion, wdien it occurs outside 
the body, appears to be connected with the action of a 
ferment produced in the colourless corpuscles, and pro- 
bably only set free when they break down. 

The rod corpuscle.^ of man and tho Mainmalui gener- 
ally, except the Camdid^y are biconcave disks, posscs.sing 
neither skin nor nucleus or interior body. In birds, 
reptiles, and most fishes they are nucleated, elliptical, and 
biconvex. In tho camel tho rod corpusclas arc oval. The 
average diameter of tho disk in man is 3 o\j(j inch and the 
thickness about xTliro 

The substance of which tho red disks is composed is 
elastic ; the disks may therefore bo s{|uoezo<l through fine 
chinks smaller than their own diameter and may after- 
wards regain their original shape. When in the blood- 
vessels tho red corpuscles aro hurried along indiscrimately 
in tho blood current, but when the blood .stands the red 
corpuscles cling together in rows like piles of coin, which 
are technically called rrnileuvit ; this is a physical, pheuo- 
nionon entirely duo to tho shapo of the corpuscles. The 
white or colourless corpuscles are globular masses of 
granular protoplasm, provided with one or more interior 
bodies called nuclei, but destitute of a skiu. They have 
the power of independent movement, which the red cells 
have not, resembling in this respect the ^ceha« They 
can send out processes, change thek outUpe, and move 
from place to place by laying hold 
ineans of a. projected pitKwas ami 
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along. They have a diameter of ^T^tr when* at rest 
and globular. They are far less numerous than the red 
corpuscles ; the proportion of white and red corpiisclas in 
various conditions is shown in the following table 

Tu tho nii>rnin^{ fastin'; state 1 : 716 

Half au hour after break faj^t 1 ; •‘H? 

Tliree hours after breakfast I : 1514 

I u the splenio vein . . 1:60 

Tn tho splenio artery 1 :ii‘260 

I u tlio hepatio vein I :170 

In tho portal vein 1 : 74u 

III addition to typietd ivliite and red corpuscles there 
are others, pn-ovisioually C 4 ilh?d ruttrmvilmte corpuarleH^ rtil 
ifranulnr cor/rusrfen^ or /f a j)uif of which are granular and 
iiucloated. Probably these corpuselcs are involved in a 
special manner in the developmoiit of the fibrin-fonnent. 
It lias been caleulated tliat one cubic millimetre (i.r., a 
cubti wlu»se. si<ie measures about inch) contains five 
million corpiuscjus of all kinds. 

The (*hief constilueiits of tlie bhxul may now be dis- 
cussed seriatim : — 

CiOiHtiliH'nts i\f Ih' J.iquor SoiKjuw fS. 

Fihrln . — 'Whi n fresh this is au olastio sTihstaneo belonging 
to iho group of ]»roit iil hoiJies ; it is iiisi»lublc in pure water, hut 



Kif.i 8. fUooil . 1 , 3iri)fltrat*.l.v Tjinguiflcil ; ri-.| in nuil- 

etiux ; wliite eniituxelcii at a, <i, 11, (\ J}, Ited moro liliclily 

imuKuIIUmI. Ik'd e«>nmsi;lo bwnllvn to a siihoio by imbibition of \^alrr, 
F, Wlil.'o r<»rjnwi-l»*, iiuni-nUlrd kutuci a.s Jt; *i, fh-s suiiio, rJirowinK out blunt 
^lrocc^^^■^ ; A‘, tln^ sariO', t.i(^t«t.oii with luidicaciii, nod sliowinn; nucleus ni>i|^iiirio«l 
nnnic ua D. //, /, Ketl corjinsdes puckei ed or crenate — //, all over, /, at edge 
OTily. (ri'oiii llii\ley’s Ffementary Phyawlotjij,) 


IHiKcil that iibriii arises in the union of tho two boilies iibiiuogcu 
jiiul para-globulin. 

Scnini-alhonifi . — This is a protciil bixly whieli eoiignlatea ou 
lieating. 

Ccriai/i f'A’irnrJ.trc htt'l/rrs. -^ThviiO inolmlc neutral fats, leeitbin, 
and eholvsterin ; .sugar ; urea, tiritr aeid, civaline, enratiniue, &c. ; 
and :i yellow jtjgim iit, 

liiotyoitir. - are the elilorides, ptiospluibvs, and 

suluhate-s <d sudiuiti, pidassiiiut, ealeiinu, and luaguesiiim ; .sodium 
ainl ehlori(hs an? ilie uiaiu ■!iUisiit uent.s. 

- Kspo- ially Ct.L ; but see lu low. 

{‘t} list it to. Ilf s .j/ ///e 1*1,1 Ci'r/iHsr/ili. 

(.hifh.Ttnutj/tihi/i. — Tlii-: iiiieit .^l iiig siibslaue.* lias tlie- general 
elitinieal (:(uii]iosil ioii ofau albiiiiiiunus bo.l y ^\ itli the addit ion of 
the rleiui'Ut ir'>n : -P, 51 00 ; II, I’ -Jo; N. Ke, 0‘42 ; S. 

0-6:1 ; O. ‘Jl’iu lOO iiO. 

It is the eaiiSi*. of l!ie red enluiir of lie; e-.u piisi les. It. luay 
tddailied in I lie form of beaiil ifiil iM \ slals by a vm ii iy of luelhods. 
W'hieli all hav*/ the full. 

.solution t»f the oxy- 
h:enioglobin of the 
red eorpuseh s in tin*. 

.^eiUTU or in Water, 
ami {'1) to elleet the 
erystallizafioii of it 
from solution eitlier 
by aiMihg aletdiol, nr 
by roM, nr by botfi 
einiibined. 'flic: fbrins . 
of (.lie crystals diJlbr 
ill dill'erent auiiiials; 
the ehief foriiis aio 
given in lig. 9. fV\y- 
h:i ijioglobin has tho 
prnjieily of giving 
up a portion nl its 
oxygen fin veiy slight 
jwovoeatinu, 
when I rented \\)lh 
easily •^xidi/iablo siih- 
st.am.es, or when sub- 
luitied to nio*leri.ao 
he.rit in a vacu'inj. 

The resulting sub- 
stame. is called re- 
duced ha inoglobin 
or, sluirlly, Inemo- 
glidiiu ; it is eapable 
of reproditeing flie 
original nxyli.emo- 
gloliin on simple c.x- 
posiire to oxygen or 
to ai r. Th is | »rop<*i 1 v 
is of the highest ini- 


iWiJig -'.leps ill eiti.uim'U ; — (1) to clle-et the 



If}. i». NtM.'.'i Ilf ie\> lii'HMiouiidtiii : a. tf, r, »•, 
fid'riisfioiii bill 'd Ilf man JiTid rmijorfi y ef mamie.’ils: 
if, tetraSir.li :il ci vnIjiI.i l; i»m bbmd nf 
bcxagOD.il nystald freiii sqtiii rel'?! liloo.l. 


I’liun ell llie gases 


portaiieeiii the fune- 

lioii of respiration, as will ho exjilajned in tin 
of tlie blood. 

Solutiums of oxyhieTnoglol.'in of uioth iale stii ngth have tlie tine 
is aolublo ill solutions of eunnnou salt, and in dilute liydroehloiic j .scarlet hue of arterial Vdood. When iut< rpo.-ed hetwieu lln*. sun 
m.'id at the tt^inpcniturc of tho body. Human venous blood yield.s j and a .speidro^copo they eau.so tho absorption of definite portions 
from 2 '2 to 2 8 parts j»cr 
lliousiuid of fibi’in. So far 
a.s wo know, libriii does 
not exist as such in tho 
jilasnia before it i.s coagu- 
lated; but tliero doe.s exist 
a bi>dy, libriiiogeii, wliieh 
is tho preen r.sor of fibrin, 
it tnay be scparatcvl from 
plasma by diluting the 
plasma freely with water 
at an ice-cold tempera- 
ture, and pa.s.sing for a 
long time a stream of CO^ 
through it ; or by adding 
common salt to plasma 
imtLl tho plasm.'v contains 
12 to 16 per cent of salt 



Fio, 


10.— 1, 2, Spectra of solutlenM,--! containtiifr ]f?wi tlmn O ul per cent, and 2 eoiuainin^ 0*rf7 per c«,*nt. of oxyhanioKlobin ; 
ft, apcrtiiiin of solution contslnlng ubuiit- <>'2 per cent, of lurincnrloblu. 


tho hbrinogeu is precipitated iu a flaky form. Besides fibrinogen 


ay be prcioipitatod from diluted plasma by 
COji ; bat it may bo much more perfectly eiiminateil by adding 
ina^jbsium aulphato Until the plasma ia aatarated. It is a body 
the preeaned of wMoh develop- 

of fibiiu froiu^. i riodeod aomo obaexyein have 


of the. .spectrum, and give a ch.aiactcrLstic iipiH-arauce to it. After 
the solution has lk?cu reduced (as it may bo very readily hy means 
of an alkaline solution of a ferrous .salt, in which precipitation of 
ferrous hyilmto is prevenlud by tho pretamco of tartaric or eitric 
acid), it assumes a nrownish colour and the alisoriitioTi spectrum 
becomes changed. The spectra of oxyhfienioglohin and of reduced 
hjemoglobin when the solutions are of moderdto strength are given 
infig. 10, 
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It haa been de.terniine>] lint 1 «raimiio of hmmo^Iobiti ran link to | 
itself 1'671 cr. of oxy^{‘*^ gas (at 0* O. and 7G0 mm. pressure) 
In the abovo-drsrribrd Imsr i/innncr, — tlmt is, in such a manner 
that wliLMi adfiiittrd to :i v.wnons sj>aco lit a moderate temperature 
ilio two become again dissociatetl. 

When !)iood or a solution of oxyhivrnoglobin is shaken up with 
c.ariK)n monoxide, the “ di.<^sociablo** or ‘‘respiratory” oxygen is 
displaced, and a n#‘w romponnd of (‘O and hannoglobin is formed 
■whieli has a spretruni v<*jy like that of oxyhamioglobiii, but is 
incapable nf n diiolion by the uwaiis wliich are- sudicient to reduco 
oxyh;v.ni(»gloh?n. In like manlier (with Certain precautions) a com* 
j) 0 unil of ha moglobin with NO may bo formed. 

V.arious ) roduets of the desLruelivo docom]»osition of hannoglobin 
are known, possessing charaebTistie speedra uml properties ; these 
need not be fnrtlier described. 

JVofrid SuhstQHrcs. —Resides oxyluemoj^lobin, the red corpuscle's 
contain other j>roteid subs(am‘<'S, probahly for the part para- 
globulin. 

LneithiU: 

Cholesfcrin. 

hiorfjanic SaUfi . — Polassiam and pbosjdiates are llie main i on- 
stiliieiit ; sodium, calcium, and magnesium arc ahso found as 
chlorides and sulphates. 

Gases. — Sec I lelow. 

Consf it urnfs of the jrhiU Cnr/nfsefes. 

Proieid NVWr/wvv.s. — Several x'arieties have hern .sc[>aratcd. 

Leeitli i/i. 

Certain I'.r/rar/ inrlnding tfli/rnffr}?. 

Jiwnjnnir Sn/f't. Especially jiotassium ami ]ilio.s|.ihalc.s. 

Thtz fhiscfi of the Htood. 

The l)loo<l when a«]milb‘d into a vacuous i;[»aeu readily gives up 
more than lialf ihs volume of mixed gUvSes, coiisiMting of (»xygcn, 
carbon ilioxhlc, and iiitiogen. Tin* oxygen is jireseiit in iiiuch 
larger <pi:intiti»?s tlian couhl hi*, held in Kiinplo solution by ibo water 
of the hh»o<l ; it is in fact imainly hrd<l in fi'chlo roinbination by tin; 
hfrnn>gh)bin of the coloured corpuscles ; only a trace, of it. i.s, umler 
ordinary rireum.stances, liebl in true solution. 'I’he carbon 4lU*».xide, 
whilst not existing in larger quantity iu blood than would be 
possible if it w<;rf! simply dis.s<jlved by the wati^r of that fluid, is 



Fio. 11, — Pome for oxtnietinp frofioA of the blood, /i, fniin^-Klobc; h. baroineter 
Imlb ; <#, wwy stopcork (IJ C D, the snine enlavtsed. A, its y)UK)« O R**- 
(tcllvory rube; /, mercuriitl gau^o; (Iryhi^; Niii>ardtiis, containing stUpliuric 
acid ; A, fi'Otli-chauiUiri' ; hitlh tn which the Idoud Is t>ollcd. 

nevertheless to a small extent in a state of loose chemical combina- 
tion in which both \da.HTua and corpiiaclea share. The nitrp^n is 
hold in a state of simplo solution iu the liquor sanjf^uinis. These 
ffoses are yielded in difTcrent proportions by arterial and venous 
bioodf as is shown in the. following table:-— 


From 100 vols* if Blood, 



0. 

rt 

.? 

N. 

Arterial 

22 vols. i 
8-12 vols. 

35 vols. 

40- 50 vols. 

1-2 vols. 

1-2 vols. 

VplIflllS 



The metliod of extracting the giise.s of the blood which has been 
found tt» be most convenient is one in which the blood is introduce*! 
into the 'rorrhrollitin viicuuin existing al'ove the column of incn ury 
ill a haromctcr. lilood is cullectod over nu*rcury in sucli a way as 
to iivoiil all acccs.s of air ; it is then iiitiotluccd by an appropiiatc 
iiicj-luiiiism into the space above the barometric mercury. At once 
the ga.so.s froth up and fdl tin; space ; the aqueous vapour wliich at 
tin; same time arises i.s ahsf»rl>cd hv a special drying a]qiaratu.s com- 
inniiicaliiig with the vacuum. Means exist of ivanniiig the vacu- 
ous .sjKico uji to about ■l.'i'* C. , wliich is a to.injKTaturo sufticj<*ut to 
Ciui.se the esc.i|to of nearly all the ga.scs of the blood ; Ihe la.st por- 
tions of carbonic acid arc, however, more rapidly evolved by 
allowing a .vimdl velnmo of n thoroughly boiled out .sohiiitui of 
plios}»lnjric acid to < ntei' the Mood rrcoptach; near the dost* of the 
operation. 

Jfow the Gaseous E.rrhanfjes are Effected in Ees/a’ratio-n. 

For the puirposos of description, nnd in referenco 
oxclusivoly to its respiratory function, ibo blood may' be 
looked upon a.s a watery solution of certain substaiicea 
having re.spectivcjy' a slight (‘heiiiieal attraction for oxy’gen 
and for carbon dioxide. The cliief of these substances i.s 
h.'omoglobin, wliich i.s concerned solely^ witli tin* oxy gen ; 
other.s, le.s.s perfectly known, are concerned with the carbon 
dioxide, and include, (jcrtain .saline con.slitnents of the 
jdasma {NaiKX*)jj)^ and perliaps also certain constituents 
of the eor[»uscles. Tbo aflinity id these .substance.s foi 
oxygen and carbon dioxide respectively Ls of so .dight a 
nature that the mere exposure of the .substances to a 
vacuum at a C(.*rifiiii moderate temperature is sufficient to 
overcome the aflinity, and dissociate tlie captive gases. 
Granted such a solution in the bJood-vessels of the lurig.s, 
separated from the air of the air cell.s by the thin moist 
mcinbrane.s of the alveolar walls, liow arc the ga.seou.s 
exchanges of respiration brought about ? In the lirsi |ilucc 
we must premise certain pliy^sical relationships wliicli exi.st 
betwa^cn gases and fluids iu contact wdth one auoflier. If 
a definite <]^uantity of pure water be oxpo.sed to the air it 
will at a given temperature dissolve a definite virlume of 
air. If the air be compressed to onc-lialf (or onc-qnarter) 
of its original bulk tlie water Avill still ab.sorl) the .same 
voknne of it, albeit that volume now contains twice (or 
four time.s) the former (jfuanlitt/ of gas. If the pressure l>e 
diminished again the air w’ill escape from the whaler exactly 
in proportion to the diminished pre.ssure. Tbi.s is a con- 
crete example of Dalton’s law that the quantity of a gas 
dis.solvcd l>y a liquid varies directly as the pres.sure of the 
gas at the surface of the liquid. What is true of the nir 
is true of its constituents. In the above example the 
qiiautily of the constituent oxygen absorbed after the 
compre.ssion of the air is twice (or four times) the quantity 
absorbetl before compression. But the quantity which is 
absorbed of any constituent of a gaseous mixture dej»onds, 
not u 2 )on the total pressure exerted on the liquid l y all 
tlio gases of the mixture in eontfict with its surface, but by 
the jiartial pressure, or fractioJi of the total p^ressure, 
exerteti by the constituent in question. To take an ex- 
ample, let us sup>pose that a solution of oxygen in water 
made at a certain definite pre.s.sure is exposed to an atmo- 
spihero of pure nitrogen exerting as great a pressure, or 
even a greater, on the surface of the liquid ; notwithstand- 
ing this pre8.snre the oxygen would escape from solutiou 
as readily as if the solution had been placed in a perfectly 
vacuous space. If water bo exixjsed in a certain spmee of 
air (which is, roughly, a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen), 
the oxygon which it is capiable of ajbspfbing would bo 
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equally well absorbed if all the nitrogen were removed 
from the space and the oxygen alone left to fill it. These 
remarks are equally true of a liquid 8cj>araicd from a gas 
by moist membranes. In short, the blood of the pnlnionary 
vessels, regarded as a simple liquid c^^apable of absorbing 
O and CO.J, and apart from the remarkable chemical V)odies 
containeil in it, obeys Dalton’s law like any other liquid. 

The blood is, however, not a simple fluid, but contains 
substances having a. peculiar aflinity for certain of the 
gases of the atmosphere ; especially does it contain luemo- j 
globin. It has been stated that the “ dissociable ” or j 
“ respiratory ’’ oxj'gtai of oxyluenioglobin is all yielded to 
a vacuum at the temperature of the body. This yield 
<liffers fn>Tii the yield of a gas simply dissolved in a liquid 
(which also is [)erfect in a vacuum) in not procce<ling paH 
/>rf.s.s« as tlie ]>ressure approaches nil. On the contrary in 
the. case of solutions of ha-moglobiii, as the oxygen pres- 
sure is diminished at the surface of the solution, no 
changes 0(‘cur in the oxyhaanoglobin until the oxygen 
pressure rtMiclios !25 mm. (about I inch) of mercury ; then 
the oxyluenioglobin yields up its respiratory oxygen. 
If the stops are retraced, and oxygen is gradually read- 
mitteil to exorcise pressure upon the hiemoglobin solution, 
the latter takes up ox^^gen once more as soon as tlie oxygen 
pressure re.'ichcs or tixoceds 25 iiirn. of mercury. 

We may n<iw consider the actual physical conditions of 
the blood in the lungs. Venous blood is hurried into the 1 
capillaries surrounding the air cells ; much of its luciiiO' 
glohiu lia.s been “reduced” (or deprived of its dissociable 
oxygen), and further it is rich in carbon dioxide, which it 
has obtained from the active tissues in distant organs. In 
the alveolar walls it comes into relationship with tlie air of 
the alveoli ; probably these arc filled with air which never 
contains less than 10 per cent, of oxygen, ami which (in 
the dog, be it remembered) contains 3*8 per cent, of CO.2 
at. a time when the expired air contains 2*8 per cent. Are 
these conditions such that, owing to the physical laws 
described, oxygen must [lass into the blood, and carbon 
dioxide out of it ? First, as regards the oxygen. An 
atmosphere containing 10 per cent, of oxygen inqdies a 
partial O-pressuro of 70 mm. of mercury (10 pe.r 
cent, of 700 mm.) ; as this is far above the dissocia- 
tion point (25 mm.) of oxyluenioglobin, it is clear that 
any reduced lueinoglobin present would greedily absorb 
oxygen from such an atmospherB. When the air breathed 
is much rai'ciicd, the case is dilTcj-ent ; the partial O-pres- 
surc in the alveoli may be so far reduced that the absorp- 
tion of O by the blood becomes most difficult or im[)o.s- 
sible. As regards the carbon dioxide the matter is not so 
clear ; but, inasmuch os air drawn from the depth of the 
lung by means of a catheter contains (in a dog) 3*8 per 
cent, of CO,2, while at the same time the venous blood of 
the right side of the heart possesses a CO,j, tension <:»f 
approximately the same percentage, wo may assume that 
CO2 escapes from the pulmonary capillaries into the alveoli 
until equilibrium ensues. It is, however, conceivable that 
the epithelium of the air cells may assist the elimination 
of 00.2 from the blocxl by a process of true excretion 
independently of the above merely physical considerations. 

A%-called Internal Keiq^nration, 

Venous blood yields up its carbon dioxide and takes up 
oxygen in the capillarlcB of the lungs; arterial blood 
p^os to the general capillaries of the tissues and there 
yields np its oxygen and receives carbon dioxide. To this 
act, which in its issues is complementary to the inter- 
diahg^ of pulmonary respiration, the term internal respira- 
tion, 6t respiration of the ti^uc^ has b^en applied. With 
M maoh propriety we n^ght of internal urination in 

i^ifere whiioh the tissues 


ca.st into the blood. We are in fact not in a iiosition to 
form any clear picture of the intorchangcH whi«.h occur 
between the blood and tlie tissues other than that which 
is sketched under Nutkitiox (vol. xvii, j>[». G7H-t)82). 
Muscle is tbi5 tissue whose mctubolic processes are most 
clearly understood. Living muscle yields no o.xygeii to a 
vacuum, altliongh it gives up carbon ilio.\’ide freely ; there- 
foie it is pn'siuiKihly itself in a cfs^idition to take up oxy-* 
gen from arterial Iduod and t.*) give up carbon dioxide to it. 
But the absoi ptinn of oxygen is not im nu'diatch/ ncccs.sary 
to the escape, or the formation, of ihe carbon dioxi<le, how- 
ever much it is so in tlie last instance. tii other words, 
the oxygen pas.ses into the lissuo and is at once coinbineil 
into some iiiti.rniccliate ctdiipouiul which only at a later 
stage dc-coinposes and yields carbon dioxide. Wlienevi^r an 
organ is atdivc its blood vi*ssels dilate aiul [n.rmit a more 
copious How of blood tliiough it than when it is at rc.st. In 
tlie salivary glands the blood may even [)ulsijle in the veins 
and look like true arterial bh»o«l hi colour. After pas.sing 
lliroiigli active muscles the blood ttmijiins V^oth more CO., 
and loss O than after |)a.ssing through resting muscle. 

I)//sp7ia‘a and Asphy,i:i(t. 

When the entrance of air to tlie lungs i.s entirely' pre- 
vented the phenomena of dy.spmra and asphyxia begin to 
appear. At first n spiralion is deept*r anti more frequent 
than usual (dy'spnoa), the extraordinary nuiscles being 
called into play in both iu.spinition and (‘xpiration ; tlio 
heart beat.s more (piickly at tirst, but afterwards more 
slowly^ ; this is the sfape. It is succeeded by the 

secoiul in wliich the violenee of re.s[>iration is less 

marked, although tlio coordination of the act is moro 
irregular ; indeed towards the vnd of tlie stage respiratory 
movements merge in general ct>nvulsion.s of the whole body. 
Throughout this stage expiration is more marked than 
inspiration, and the ]»ressure of the Idood in the blood- 
ves.sels is very great. The fhinf iita<je i.s one of exhaustion, 
which supcrverie.s suddenly, and is marked by lo.'^.s (d con- 
scaousiiess, dilated ]iut>ils, and absence of the |»owcrs of 
rellex action. The animal .seems deatl, except that at long 
intervals feeble in.st»iratory ga.sp.s occur. Finally there 
comes one great in.s[»iraLory' »?lTort: the imaith is fixed 
wide open, the Lead thrown back, the bfxly arched back- 
wards, the nostrils dilated, and the pnl.se after a second or 
two is indistingui.sli.TbIe (as[>Iiyxia). 'riie whole series of 
events lasts from three to tive minutes if tJie interruption 
to tlie entrance of air has l>cen ab.solute. After death the 
right side of the licart, witli tlie ve.ssels irn mediately open- 
ing into it, viz., the vciue eavie ami vcin.s of the neck and 
the ]jnlmonary artery, are engorged witJi V)lack l>lood con- 
taining little or no oxyh;eMK*ghjbin. 'Ihe left .side of the 
heart and the sy.stemic arterie.s are conlractod and empty. 
All tlicHc phenomena are best explained by the known 
power of venous blocH.1 to stimulate the nervous centres. 
As the blood bccoiiie.s more and more venou.s it stimulate.^ 
more powerfully the great nerve centres of the medulla 
oblongata. ’Fhe respiratory centre is .^ linuilateil, especially 
its expiratory portion; and, finally, the whole muscular 
centres of the sjunal system are excited, eau.siug general 
convulsions. The vaso-inotor centre i.s stimulated, causing 
the rise of blood pressure in tlie early st«age. The slowing 
of the heart during the cJo.se of the first and second stages 
is due to stimulation of the vagus cardio-inhibitory centre 
in the imxlulla. Finally the centres become exhausted 
from the impurity of the blood bathing them, and their 
activity fails altogether. 

Siimvlaiion of iJu Ite^piraiory Centre, 

It remans to aisk what property of venous blood confers 
upon it power 6f stimulating centres. Venous 
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blood differs from arterial blood chiefly in the relative 
amounts of O and CO., it contains. Which of these 
substances is it whoso deviation from the arterial standard 
causes stimulation ? It so }iap[)ens that we can experi- 
mentally separate the two factors. If an animal bo jilaccd 
in a chamber f)f some inert gas, such a.s nitrogen, the 
escape of CO., from tliu lungs is unimpeded and no accumu- 
lation of CO.y in the blood is brought about; nevertheless 
dyspnrea and asphyxia follow as if the entrance of air to 
the winilpij»e had been interrupte<l. Here there is no 
areuniulatioii of CO., in the blood, but total deficiency of O. 
(.)n the other hand, if an animal be placed in a cbarnl>er 
containing a large excess of CO., beyond tlic standnrd of 
expired air, but at the siimu time a superaVaindant supply 
of O, no dys|>nfea sa[>ervones, and no asjdiyxia Ibreatons. 
The animal may suffer from drow.siness (for CO., is narcotic 
in its effects), but true dyspn<i'a never occurs so long as 
tlie supply of O is sufticient. There is little doubt thero 
fore that the aKsence of O from venous blood is the essew- 
tial condition of its stimulating property. 

Dlver.^tty of in ivhirh the Fanelion {r Vnn*ied on, 

llespi ration, if wc. assume the essonlial fact of that 
process to be the absorption of O and the elimination of 
CO.j by the animal body, is coextensive wdth flio whole 


animal kingdom. It is not, however, in every case served 
by special air-containing organs or lungs. Indeed the 
essential interchange of respiration goes on wherever the 
blood comes into sufficiently close contact with oxygen. 
For example, the air which happens to be swallowed with 
our food is so cdoscly in contact with the blood of the 
intastinal vessels that an interchange of gases occurs, con- 
stituting a true intestinal re.spira.tion. The Mammalia all 
pos.sess true lilngs. In birds also there are lungs, but the 
mechanism of respiration is unlike that of man, since the 
diaphragm is wanting. There are, in birds, l>esides lungs, 
“air sacs” lying among the viscera and communicating 
with cavities in the bones, those sacs being supplied with 
air from tlie lungs. Keptiles and sonic amphibians breathe 
by lungs, other amphibians breathe by gills, as also do the 
young of some of the air-breathing AmphibUt (frogs). 
Fishes breathe by gills, using the O dissolved in water. 

Many invertebrate.s respire, in air, which is carried into 
the midst of their tissue,s in tracheai: or air-tnbes branched 
like a tree ; other invertebrates breathe by gills in water ; 
others again have lungs. In some the oxygenized water 
is carried into the bcnly along a series of tubes— the 
water-vascular system ; and in still simpler animals the 
general surface of the body seems to serve the ri'spiratory 
function. (a. <;.*) 


BESTIF, Nicolas Edmk (1 734-1 80G), called Bestip 
DB LA IIiiKTONNE (thc form liETiF, tliougli occasionally 
used by the author him.stdf, and adoided by M. Monselct, 
lias the. less authority), was born at 8a<;y in the ])re.sent 
department of the Yonne, France, on i23d October 1734. 
Ilis father was a farmer <*f not the lowest rank, and the 
vanity of Ileslif has preserved ov invented an extraordinary 
genealogy (supposed to date from his graml father’s time) 
in w’hieli the family i.s traced to the Uoiiian em[»€»ror 
Pertiiiiix, This lltistif did not take very seriousl 3 % but he 

1. s liiinself almost the only authority for the details of liis 
own career, which he has voluminously rticorded, and tliesc 
details arc in |iart so incredible, in ])art so obviously dis- 
torted by various motives, that it is very hard to do more 
than discover the general outline of his life. Ho was 
well ed\icated — partly if not chiefly by his own devotion 
to books — he was apprenticed to a printer at Aiixerrc, and, 
having served his time, went to Paris. Here lie w'orked 
as a journeyman printer for some time (indeed lie con- 
tinued his manual wiu'k for the greater part of his life), 
and in 1760 he married Anne or Agnes Lcbegrte, a 
relation of his former master at Auxerre. He soon 
tired of her, and has left the most unfavourable pictures 
of her morals and temper. In the early years of their 
married life they were but little ti^yetlicr, and for the last 
twenty they never saw' CJich other ; but Restif’s own 
account is sufficient to show that certainly not all, and pro- 
bably very few, of tlie faults w^ere on tlie wife’s side. It 
W'as not till five or six years after his mnrriago that Itestif, 
wdio by his own account had wTitten voluiTnnou,sIy frcmi 
his earliest youth but had published nothing, appeared as 
an author, and from that time to his death on February 

2, 1806, he Y»^t)duccd a bewildering multitude of books 
(amounting to something like two hundred volumo^s, and 
man}' of them printed with hia own hand) on almost every 
conceivable variety of subject. The most noteworthy are 
Le JHed de Fam^hette^ a novel (1769) ; Le Pomograplu 
(same date), a plan for regulating prostitution which is said 
to have beep actually carried out by the emperor Joseph 
II., while not a few detached hints have been adop^ 
by Continental nations; Le Payean Perverii (1774), ^ 
novel in which much of his own exi>erience is worked in ; 


La Vie de ^fnn Prre (1779), a really remarkable monu- 
ment of filial i>iciy; Les Contrmporaf nes (V2 vc>Is., 1780--8r>), 
a vast collection of short stories showing at once Iiestifs 
fertility of invention, his narrative faculty, and his aernrate 
obstTvatiori of the manners of Paris ; Imjcnue Sa,yan.cnu}\ 
also a novel (1780) ; and, lastly, thc extraordinary autobio- 
grapliyof yl^wu^/> 2 /r (16 vols., 179 4-07; the last tw’o 

aro pra^itically a separate and mmfli less interesting work), 
in which at the age of .sixty he has set dow n voluminously 
his remeinbranci^H, his notions on ethical ami social points, 
his hatreds, and above all his numerous or innumerable 
loves real and famaed. The original editions of tliesc, and 
indeed of all his books, have long been bibliographical 
curiosities owuiig to their rarity, the beautiful and curious 
illustrations which many of them contain, and thc quaint 
iypograifliic system in which most are composed. M’hc 
author’s life during this long ]>eriod W'lis a singular mixture 
of hard work and perpetual falling in love. He seems to 
have really seen society of thc most varic'd kind, thougli 
in this as in all other matters lie certainly exaggerates and 
licrliaps invents in a w^ay which makes it impossible to dis- 
cern the exact truth. Borne his VKX)ks sold well, and, as* 
has been said, ho was ahvays imlustrious as an author or 
a printer and Bometime^ as both. But he had ro[)catod 
losses, and though never in actual want w’as never in easy 
circumstances. He W'as arrested once during the llevolu- 
tion but had no difficulty in getting off ; indeed ho seems to 
have been a convinced republican. In 1795 ho received a 
gratuity of 2000 francs from the Government, and just 
before his death Napoleon gave him a place in thc ministry 
of police, which ho did not live to take up. After his 
dcivth Cubi^res Palmoaux, a gentleman literary-hack of the 
day, wrote his life. 

Kestif do la Bretonne undoubtedly holds a remnrkablo place in 
Frouch liUsraturc, 1 hough tlio rarity aiul curious character of his 
books have sometimes induced his editors and commentators to 
take too high a view of liis merits, lie was inordinately vain, of 
cxtrrmiely relaxed morals, and perhaps not entirely sane. His 
books w'Cro written with such haste and in such bulk that they can 
only bo praised with great allowance. Tbeir licence of subject and 
langua^ renders some if not most of them quite unfit for general 
perunL But when every deduction ia made there will remai^ dn 
a just estimeto the facts that Bestif had a 
knowledge of the human heart (the eecoi^ tlm of his wneisMT 



RES- 

Nicolas is Le Cceur Httmnin jy4voiU\ thot among Ins random and 
often chiiricriwil speculations on social, ethical, and political 
matters tlumglits of extraonUnary justness now and then occur, 
that his obsei-vatiou of manners was keen, and that his narrative 
faculty, at least in short tales and detached passages, was exception- 
ally good. 

Oiiglnnl editions of Re st if nro, ftft hnis lK*on fcnid, blMloRraplili-al ciirinelrlon. 
rhe ^orks of t’h. MouNrlot (iSr/U nml I*. Liu rolx (IST.'i), ARs»^7.nt> hcIocHom from 
':lie Coiitf>mpttf'aif}r», wish cxc<*iU*Tit InirnduetloiiA (-1 vo]ji., lS7*'i), rikI tlic* viilnnblo 
X'print of Afnnairur yico/fi» (M voIm., isSS 84), Mill ho sufficient to fimWe even 
urions vcHilffN to form n judyonenf. of Jdin. Tiu? selection from the C^ntem- 
vrainf^n presrrvt:* Rrstlfs cnrlona prlntln^c niu! sprllinjr. 

RESTOITT, Jkan (1692-17G8), French painter, born 
ftt Mouen, Mareli *20, 1C9‘2, was the son of Jefiii llestout, 
the first of that name, ami of ^Tario .M. JoUA cnet, sister 
and pupil of the well known dean Joiivcnet. Jean 
llestout’s father died young, and his son was platted at 
I’aris witli his uncle Joan Joiivenet. In 1717, the Royal 
Acradeiriy having eleeterl him a member on the Avork which 
lie liad executed for the ( beat Prize, he reiiKiine<l in Paris, 
instead of proeeeding to Italy, exhibited at all the salons, 
and filled successive!}’ every post of academical distinction, 
lie died on January 1, 17GS. He left several pupils, none 
of Avhom Aveie of great distinetion. His AAorks, chiefly of 
vast size altarjaeces (Louvre Museum), ceilings, designs 
for (lobelin tapestries -Avere much cngraACfl by Cocliiii, 
Iirevet, and otliers ; his diploma [deture may still be seen 
at St ( loud. 

RESTOUT, Jkan Rkknard, son of the above, Avas Itorn 
at Paris, hVbniary 22, 1732, and died in the same city on 
July 1?^, 1707. In 177)8 he won the (Treat I'rize, and on 
his return from Italy a\ as received into the Academy; but 
Ins refusal to com|»ly Avitli rules led to a quarrel Avith that 
body Avhieh alienated him from liis profession, Roland 
brought liiin into notice by appointing liim keeper of the 
(larde cubic, but this jiiece of faA'our nearly cost him his 
life (hiring tlui ^IViTor : he wtia cast into prison and aars 
only .savo(l from the guillotine by the reaction of Tliermidor. 
The St Rruno painted by him at Rome is in the Louvre. 

RETFORD, East, a market toAvn and borough of 
Nottingbam.shire, is situated on the Idle and on the Oreat 
Northern and Mancliester, Shellicld, and Lincolnshire 
Uaihvays, 3G miles north -ea.st of ‘Nottingliani by rail, and 
eight .soutli Avest of Oaiusboroiigli. The cliurch of St 
SAvithiu, a large cruciform structure AA'ith a square em- 
battled tower, dates from the 13th century, but was rebuilt 
in 1608 by a brief granted liy Richard (J’romAvell. Among 
the modern l)ui Mings are the town-hall, the corn excliange, 
the court house, and the covered markets. There is a large 
trade in corn, cheese, and hops, ami the town })Osses.se.s iron 
foundries, pa])er and corn mills, and india-rubber AA’orks, 
The population of the municipal borough in 1871 Avas 
3191, but ill 1878 the area wa.s extended to 4532 acres, 
and ill 1881 the population AA’as 9748. 

Tlio town tlorivca its name from tin ancient fold over the Ifllo. 
Ill Poincsflay it is written Itt'dvfnrd, and early m the 13th rentnry 
it is called Kste Jlfddfttrthr.. It is a borou^^h by preaeription, and 
was granted in 1270 to tho burgesses by Kdwnrvl I. at .-i fee farm 
rent of ii’lO, with the right of choosing a baililf. Its rights Avero 
coiifiriiied and extended by Kilward 111., Henry IV., and James I. 
It sent two nnonljers to parli.-innuit in tho reign of Edward I., but 
the privilege was dormant from 1330 to 3571. Tho parlianieritnry 
borough, Avliich Avas largely rural, having been extended in 18*29 
to inchnlc tho Avhole AAapentake of Bassctlaw, and comprising 
207,906 acres in 1881, eensed to exist «s a borough in 188,5. The 
iiiunici])al bortmgh is diA'iiled into tlirco wards, niid is governed by 
a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen councillors. 

RETHEL, Alfrj 51> (1816-1859), historical painter, Avas 
born at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1816. He very early shoAved an 
intorcst in art., and at the age of thirteen he executed a 
drawing which procured his admission to the academy of 
Diidseldorf. Hero he studied for several years, and pro- 
duced, umong other work^ a of St J^niface which 
mutdi attention. At the of twenty he 
where he ; 
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and, having, in conimoii Avith so many of Ihc (lornian 
artists of the period, manifested an aptitude for fresco- jiaint- 
ing, he was selected to deco 4 ito tho wrIIs of the imperial hall 
in ilio Rdmcr Avith figures of famou.s men. At the name 
period lie produced a series of designs illustrative of Did 
Testament history. Four years later he Ava.s tho .successful 
eoTiqictitor for iht? AAork of ornamenting the restored council 
hou.se of his native city Avitli frescos depicting prominent 
OA'cnts in the cancer of Dharloinagne, but various discussions 
and delays jirevented the execution of tlji.s AA'ork for some 
six years. MeunAvliile. Kelhel occujiied Jiimself AA'ith tho 
production of easel pictures, .ami of drawings ; and in 1842 
ho Itcgan a most striking and imjioilunt series of designs 
dealing Avith the Dressing of llie Alps by Hannibal, in 
Avhich the Aveird i»ower wiiicli animates bis later art 
becomes first a])parent. In 1811 Relliel visited Rome, 
occupyiiig his time both in study and in [•rodmtinn, and 
executing, along Avith other .subjects, an altarpiece for om* 
of tho churches of hi.s native land. In 18 I G he returned 
to Aix, and commencod his Charlemagne fresc«»s. Hut 
the .strain of prodmiitui, aggravated by .a lack .syin]iatliy, 
and by vexatious delay.sand interfercm.ML‘s, ]»ro<luced a 
iujurioua effect upon both tiio liealtli and tlio spirits of the 
artirft. SymijitoiriM of moritfil derangeinvmt, remotely* nttri- 
bulablc, it is belieAcd, to an accident ironi Avliieh he 
suflercd in childhood, began (o manifest tlieiiiselves in 
strango and groundless .suspicions against hi.s friends and 
brother arti.sts. AVhile he hovercil bctAA’een m.adncsH and 
Banity, “with a mind - 41 s Mr Huskin lias .said in reference 

to the very parallel case of AVillinm Hlake - “disturbed, but 
not deceived, by»^ its sii'kness, nay*, partly exalted by it,” 
HetlieJ produced some of the. luo.st striking’, individual, and 
imprcBsivc of hi.s work.s. Strange legends are told of the 
effect produced by sonic of liis Aveird subjects. He? painted 
Nemesis pursuing a Murderer— a flat slreteli of landseapc, 
with a slaughtered body' n^lieved against the flushing 
evening .sky, while in front i.s the as.sassin speeding aAvoy 
into the darkness, cluteliing his blood stained knife, llioriis 
and thistles springing u]> around liis patli, and above, hover- 
ing over his liead, with uubasting but ceaseles.s flight, an 
angel of vengeance, holding an hour glass from wliicli the 
last .«ands arc escrajang, and a sAvurd Avliicli is sloAvIy 
desc(?nding upon the fated head. Tin? picture, .^o tin; story- 
goes, Avas Avon in a lottery at Frankfort l>y ti i>crs(>nage of 
high rank, avIio liad been guilty of an undi.scoA’ererl crime, 
and the conteiriplation of liis ju i/e drove liiin to distraction, 
and he became a lunatic. ATic»tlicr design Avhich Rethcl 
executed Avaa l leath the Avenger, a skeleton np] tearing at a 
masked ball, i?cin[>ing daintily*, like a \i»Jinist, u[>om twx) 
human bones. The droAving haunted the inernoiy of hi.s 
arthst friends and disturbed their dream.s ; and, in expia- 
tion, he protluced hi.s pathetic design of J>eath the Friend, 
a skeleton draped in long monk'H robes, tolling .solemnly 
the passing bell in a i?hurch tOAAcr, while be.ude the ofien 
AvindoAA*, Jit by' the last sunset radiance, .‘-^its an old sexton, 
AA'ith the peaceful face of a quiet departure. Retliel also 
executed a poAverfiil series of drawings the liiince of 
Death-' suggested b\' the Ikdgian insurrections of 1818. 
It is hy such designs as the.>e, ext'culed in a technique 
founded upon th.at of Diirer, and animated by* an imagina- 
tion akin to tliat of tlie elder ma.ster, that Retlicl is most 
Avidcly known. Certainly Ids fame can rest very securely 
upon such w'orks a.s Death the AAonger and Death the 
Friend, — tliosc inexpros.sibly noble and pathetic Avood- 

cut grotesques,” as !Mr Raskin ha.s so justly styled them. 
Rethel died at Dii.s.seldorf on December 1, 1859. 

JIiH picture of Peter and John at tho Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple, is presorved in tho Loipsic Museum, and hi.s 8t Beni face 
and seyerai of bis cartoons for tho frescos nt Aix in tho Berlin 
Rational QaUory, His life by Wolfgang Miillcr von KiuiigsAA-intcr 
has been pubIUbbd.\ STO idiKi Art Journal, Rovemher 18(55. 
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RETZ» Jeaw Francois Paul pe Gonoi, CAiimNAL pe 
( 1614-1679), was born at Montmirail in 1614. The 
family was one of those w had been introduml into 
France by (Catherine do* Medici, but it had acquired great 
estates in Brittany and had been connected with the 
noblest Louses of the kingdom. It may be added that 
lletz himself always s[»elt his designation “Kais,** and the 
spelling is not imtonvenient for foreigners. He was the 
third «(>.% and according to Tallomant dos Rcaux was 
made a knight of Malta on the very day of Ids birth. 
TJie dcatli of his sceoud brother, however, <lestined him 
for a closer connexion with the oliurch. The family of 
Itetz had military traditions, for the cardinal’s father, 
Phili])pe Emmanuel, was general of the galleys, and his 
graij<lfather Albert was marshal of h’rance. lint it had also 
much church infinence, llctz’s uncle being arclibishop of 
Paris, and, despite the very unclerical leaidngs of the future 
cardinal, which were not corrected by the teachings of St 
Vincent tie Paul, who was his tutor, the intentions of his 
family never varied respecting him. It was in vain that, 
us he has recounted with some vanity in his famous 
memoirs, he flirted, fought duds, and endeavoured in 
every way to show that he had no vocation. His friends 
might have sonie excuse for doubting his aptitude for a 
more active cai-eer despite his vivacious temperament, for 
i>y unaniiiious consent his physi(*al appearance was not 
that of n soldiiT. He was short, iicar-sightcd, ugly 
(though his ugliness Lad niucli in common with that of 
Wilkes), and oxce]>tionally awkward of hand and gesture. 
Retz, however, despite the little inclination which he felt 
tow’ards clerical life, was not a man to leave any .’'.'nd of 
(jareer to w’hicli lie Jiad access untried. He entered into 
Uip disputes of the 8orbonne with vigour, and when he 
was scarcely eiglitcen wrote the remarkable Cor{fuT<tti(m da 
Fies(/u(\ a little hislorical essay of which ho dre\/ the 
material from the Italian of Mascardi, but w^hich is all his 
own in the negligent vigour of the stylo and tlic audacious 
insinuation, if nothing more, of revolutionary principles. 
It is said, though tlie anecdotes of this time are always 
suspicious, that lUchclieu’s verdict after reading the 
pamphlet was “ voilii un liommo dangereux.^’ However 
this may bo, Retz rec*eiv(*.d no prefernumt of im])ortancc3 
during Richelieu’s life, and even after the minister’s death, 
though ho wa^ presented to Louis XT IT. and well received 
(the king olfered him a bishopric), he found a ditliculty in 
attaining the object of bis wishes, that is to say, the 
eoadjulorship with reversion of the archbi.sho[)ric of Pari.s. 
But almost iinniediately after the king^s death Anno of 
Austria a])pointed In’m to the coveted post on All >Saints’ 
Evo, Hotz, who had according to some accounts 

already plotted against Riehelicni, set himself to work to 
make the utmost political ea[»ital out of bis position. His 
uncle, who was old, indolent, and aUsurdly proud, had 
lived in great seclusion ; Ket/, on the contrary, by 
assiduously ciiUivaling the parish rnres and distributing 
large sums in alms, gradually aiMpiired a very great infiu- 
once with the populace t»f tlm city. This innuenee he 
gradually turned against Mazarin— }>artly from the geneml 
dislike which the French nobles had to that low born 
adventurer, but partly also, it would appear, because lie 
himself was not in Mazarin’a place. No one had more to 
ilo than Retz with the outbreak of the Fronde in October 
1648, and his history for the next four years is the history 
of that confused and, as a rule, much misunderstood 
movement. Of the two parties who, sometimes in union 
and sometimes at variance with each other, opposed the 
system of absolute monarchy carried on by an omnipotent 
minister, Betz could only depend on the bourgeoisie, not 
on the nobles, and even in the case of the bourgeoisie 
ho had little influence out of Paris. The fact^ 
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over, that although ho had some speculative tendencies 
in favour of popular liberties, and even porliaps of re- 
publicanism, he represented no real political principle, as 
the parliament of Paris did and as did great nobles like 
La Rochefoucauld, inevitably weakened his [xxsition. His 
adroitness of intrigue and his boldness in action (w'hich 
was even shown on the lield of battle) served him little in 
the long run, and when the break up of the Fronde came 
he was left in the lurch, having more than once in the 
meanwhile been in no .small danger from his own party. 
One stroke of luck, however, fell to him before his down- 
fall. He was made cardinal almost by accident, and under 
a misapprehension on the pope’s part. Then, in 1652, he 
was arrested and imprisoned, first at Viueonnes, then at 
Ncintes ; he escaped, liowever, after tNvo yexirs’ captivity, 
and for some time wandered about in England and else- 
where. lie made his appearance at Rome more than 
once, and had no .small influence in the election of 
Alexander V"1I. He was at last, in 1662, rceeive<l back 
again into favour by Tjouis XIY. and on more than one 
occasion formally served as envoy to Rome, — commissions 
wdiich have left abundant records in the .shape of official 
documents, lletz, however, wtis too slirew'd, and |»erhap8 
too weary of poIiti(!al intrigue to attcni[)t any interference 
with the new order of'thijigs at home, and he was glad in 
making his peace to resign his claims to the archbishopric 
of Paris. The terms were, among other things, his 
apj^K>intinent to the rich abbacy of St JJenis and his 
restoratiun to his other benefices with the payment of 
arrears. 

The last seventeen years of Retz’s life were compara 
lively quiet, and \vevo passed partly in his di[)lomatic 
duties (ho was again in Romo at the papal election of 
1668), partly at Paris, [»artly at his estate of Conirnercy, 
but latterly at St Mihiel in Lorraine. His retirement 
to this place Avas made under circumstances which were 
unusual for the age. His debts w’cre as enormous as his 
revenues w^ero large, and, as the latter wore almost entirely 
derived from ecclesiastical aj>pointmeiits, liis creditor.s bad 
no remedy. In 1 675 he reisolA cd to make over to them all 
his income except twenty thousand livres, and, as he said, 
to ‘Mi VO for his creditors.” This plan he carried out, 
though he did not succeed in living very long, for lie died 
at Paris on the 21th August 1671). One of the chief 
authorities for the last yeans of Retz is Madame de Sevigii6, 
whose coimoxion he was by marriage. Great friendship 
existed between them, and the <‘ardinnl w-as especially 
devoted to Madame deGrignan, who seems to have treated 
him Avith her u.snal selfish indifference. 

Ketz and La Rochefoucauld, tlie greatest of the Frondeurs 
in literary genius, were personal and political enemies, 
and each has left a portrait of the other. La Rochefou- 
cauld’s character of the caniinal is on the w^hole harsh but 
scarcely unjust, and one of its sentences formulates, 
though in a manner which has a certain recoil upon the 
AATitor, the great defect of Retz’s conduct, — T1 a suscit6 
les plus grands de.sordre.s dans TiHat sans avoir un dessoin 
forin6 de s’en prevaloir. ” The last tvA'o words indicate 
but too clearly the self-seeking w^hich was the bane of the 
Fronde and of the French noblesse generally. But it is 
perfectly true that no general design of benefiting either 
himself or his country, or even any party or order in his 
country, can bo traced in Retz’s conduct, and that he 
seems to have kindled the fires of civil war in pure gaiety 
of heart. He Avould have been less, and certainly less 
favourably, remembered if it had not t^n for his 
which, Aivith Madame de SiSvign^’s notices, ^ve a rather 
high idea of the amiability of his character at the same 
tiihe that they confirm its levr^, mi a^ve 
pQsse^n of remerisablerl^^ 



certainly not writton till the last ten years of hia life, and 
they do not go further than the year 1655. They are 
addressed in the form of narrative to a lady who is not 
known, though gucKses have been made at her identity. 
In the beginning there are some gaps. Tk.y display, in a 
rather irregular style and with some oddities of dialect 
and phrase, extraordinary narrative skill and a high degree 
of ability in that special art of the 17th century — the 
drawing of verbal portraits or chanicte-rs. Few things 
of the kind arc superior to the sketch of the early barri- 
cade of the Fronde in which tlic writer had so great a 
share, the hesitations of the court, the bold a<lventure 
of the coadjutor himself into the palace, and the final 
triumph of the insurgents. Dumas, who has drawn 
from this passage one of his very best Rcetics in Vin^/6 
Arm has done little but throw Ixetz into dialogue 

and amplify his lauguage and incidents. Ile.sides these 
memoirs and the very striking youthful essay of the 
Cotijuratiori ile Fiesque, luitz has left diplomatic papers, 
sermons, jMiizarinadcs, and correspondeneo in sonic con- 
sideraWe tjiiantity. 

The ^f^y,noirs of tlio (/ardiiial do llotz wero first piddi.slu'd in a 
very iin[»crfcv't condition in 1717 at 'Snney. The lirst satisfactory 
edition was tliat Avlneli appeared in the txveaity -fourth voluino of 
the collocLiun t»f Michaud and JVuijoulat (l*ans, 18iU5). Tlioy were 
tlieii re-edi1i‘il from tljo nufograph mami.scri]>t l)y Gcruzcz (l*ans, 
1844 ), and by ChiJinpoIlion-l*'igea«.*. xvitii the JUa/arinadcs, 

1859). Tn 1870 a tHiiujiIetc. cilltiuii of (ho wtu ks of Retz was begun 
by 1^1. Keillet in tlie collection of Graiidu J'kriminK, The editor 
dying, this js'issed into the liamls of Govmhiult and then into 
tliose of M. f -liaiitidauzo, who had already' published siudies on the 
connexion of SL Vincent tb* Paul with the Clond. family, &c. T1 i»a 
edition is still incomplete, and the critical biography of Ketz which 
it may be expected to contain ia much wanted. (O. SA.) 

R JCUIJKN Povf^t'X), eldest son of Jacob 

aiul of Leah ((Ion, xxix. 32). Jleubcn plays no great part 
in the patriarchal Icgciul ; in the Elolii.stic version of the 
story of Joseph bo appears in a somewhat favourable light, 
but in Ceil. xxxv. 22 he is charged with a grave offence, 
whicli in Ccn. xlix. 4 is given' as a reason why tlie tribe 
which called him father did not take in Hebrew history the 
place pro]H?r to its seniority. The lleub(mitca settled east 
of the Jordan on the ^^oabitc border. In Judges v. they 
are described as a pastoral tribe which took no share in 
the patriotic movement under Barak and Deborah. The 
^Toabites soon jirovcd too strong for them (comp. Moab, 
vol. xvi. p. 534) and overspread their country (comp. Isa. 
chap. XV. sq, with Josh, xiii. 16 sq,); in Dent, xxxiii. 6 the 
tribe ai>peara as threatened with extinction. Datlian atul 
Abirain (Nuin. xvi., Dent. xi. 6), whom the earth sAval- 
lowed up for rebellion agaiiLst aMoses, were Heubenites. 
After thi.s time only the book of Chronicles has any- 
thing considerable to relate of the tribe (1 Chron. v. 1 xy., 
18 .vy.). 

REUCHLXN, John (145.5-1522), the first great Uermaii 
humanist and the restorer of Hebrew and in large measure 
also of Greek letters among his countrymen, was born 
February 22, 1455, at Pforzheim in the Black Forest, where 
his father was intendantof the Dominican monastery. In 
the }>odantic taste of his time the name was Gnccized by 
Ilia Italian friends into Capnion, a form which llenehlin 
himself usoa as a sort of transparent mask when he 
intaroduces himself as an interlo<?utor in the De Verho 
Miy'ifico. For his native place Rouchlin always retained 
an affection ; he C4)nstantly writes himself Phorcensis, and 
in the De Verbo^ when he tolls how ho had sojourned at 
Paris and almost all the great schools of France and 
Germany^ as well as at several Italian seats of learning 
and finally at Bome^ the caput studiorum,” he does not 
io ascribaid to Fforsheim hia first, disposition to 
: his Xiotin studieam Ihe monastery 
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that university seem.s to have taught him little. Ecuchlin s 
career as a scholar appeals to have turned almost on an 
accident; his line voice gained him a place in the 
household of the nmrgravo of Baden, and by and by', 
having already soJiic reputation a.s a Eatiiiist, he was 
chosen to aecoinpany’^ to the university of T*aiis tlie third 
sou of the ]'i ince, a Lul some y’ears liis junior, who was 
destined for an ecclesiastical career. Tl)is new conne.vioii 
la.sted but Ji year or so, but it ileterminod the course of 
Reuchlin’s life. He now began to Kmiji (Jre.ek, which had 
been taught in the French capital since 1470, and lie also 
attached himself to tin/ leader t'f (lie Faris realist.^, Juhn 
t'l Lapide, a really' W(»rlhy and Ii-arned man, whmn lie 
presently followed to the vigonjus yvuing university of 
Basel (1474). . At Basel lleuchlin took Lis nmster's 
degree (1477), and began to lecture with success, teaching 
a more classical Latin than was then conniKai in German 
schools, and also ex]il:iining Aristotle in (I reek. Ilis 
studies in this language lia<l lurn <-ontiMUed at Basel 
under Andronicus ConUd)Iacas, ami here too lie formed the 
acipiaintance of the booksi'ller Ainorbach, for whom he 
jireparcd a J^atin lexicon (ynnthtdt/riui< Jin^nfoqmiH^ 1st 
ed.. 1475 76), wliicli did good service in its time and 
rail through many editions. This first publication and 
lleuchlin’s account of bis tt;.'Hhing at Basel in a letter to 
Cardinal Hadrian, February 1518, show tliat he had 
already found the work which in a huger s[»hei‘e occupieil 
his whole life, lie was no original goiius, but a liorn 
teaclier. He liad neitlicr brilliant literary power like 
Kra.smus nor epoch making ideas like Luther, but he w'as 
the great master of .all Germany, guiding his cimnlrymeu 
to sound learning, first in Latin ami then in Gi*i'ek and in 
Hebrew'. But this work of U ai^ljing was not to bo done 
mainly from tlic professor’s clr.iir. Reiichlin soon left 
Basel to seek furtlier Greek training with George 
Hieronymus at Paris, and learn to write a fair Greek hand 
that ho might sujiport liimsi4f by copying MSS. Ami 
now he felt that he must choose a profession. His cliohre 
fell on law, and he. was tlins led to tljc great scliool t>f 
Orleaihs (1478), ami finally to Poitiers, where he became 
licentiate in July 1 181, ainl so could look forward to 
honouraUc othce in his native country, where lie could 
pursue his scluJarJy' tastes in an iijdc[)cn4Jont ]>osifion. 
From Poitiers l^cuclilin came in Deceml'cr 1481 to 
Tubingen. There lie found friends to recoin mend liiin to 
tY>unt Kberliard of Wiirtcniberg, who was about to 
journey to Italy and rctpiinMl an iuLcipii tcr. Henohliu 
was selected, and in February 1482 left Stuttgart for 
Florence and Borne, ’i’lie journey' lasted but a few 
months, but it brought (lie (iermau scholar into contact 
wnth several learned Italians, ami his connexion with the 
count became permanent. On his return to Stuttgart he 
Avas named Geheiinrath, and soon after he became doctor 
of laws and as.sessor iu the high court. About this tirnt 
he a}>}iear.s to have nuiiTied, but little is known of hi. 
manied life. Ho left no children; but in later years his 
sister’s grand.soti ^Iclanclithon was almost as u son to him 
till the Befoi'mation e.stj'aiigcil them. Reuchlin’s life at 
»Stuttgart w'aa often broken by important missions, and in 
14U0 ho was again in Jtiily. Hero ho saw' Pico, to whose 
Cabbalistic doctrines he aftciwards l>ecainc heir, and also 
made the friendship of the pope’s- privy secretary, 
Questemborg, which Avas i;»f service to him iu his later 
troubles. Again in 1492 ho was cm[)loyed on an embassy 
to tho cmjioror at Linz, and here ho l>egan to read Hebrew 
with the kaiscr’.s Jewish physician Loans. He knew* 
something of this language before, but Loans’a instruction 
laid the b^is of that thorough knowledge which be 
afterwards improved on his third visit to Rome in 1498 by 
the instraetioii of Obadiah $fonio^of CesensM 

. •;v- .. - xx. — 62. 
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In 1490 C^ount Eberliard died, and enemiefl of Reuchlin 
had tho oar of the new prince. He wa» glad therefore 
hastily to follow the invitation of John of Dalburg the 
scholarly bisliop of AVorins, and flee to Heidelberg, which 
was then the .seat of the “Khenish Society/* a lively and 
active circle oi Ijiunanists under Dalburg’s presidenej', 
equally ztNih>u.s in the service of Apollo and llacchiis. In 
this court of Jettors lveiiclilin*.s a[qM)inte<I function was to 
make iraiislatioiis from the Greek authors, in which his 
reading was already extremely wide, ^tany of these 
versions were never printed, but a considerable number of 
pieces were given to the ]>ress at intervals down to the 
year 1519, and formed an important element in his efTm ts 
to « 2 jroad a knowl(;dge of Greek. For, though Iveudilin 
had no i»ublic olJicc as teacher, and even at Heidelbe rg 
was prevented frf>m lecturing openly, he was during a 
great f»art of his life the real centre of all ( Jrcek teach- 
ing as well as of all Hebrew teaching in (Germany. No 
young man of promise who came to him for help was 
rejected ; lie taught many an<l fouml leachers for others, 
or gave direction and solution of diflicultics to more 
advanced scholars. Thus ho was a sort of iinotTicial 
general direett^r of the studies of Germany, and to carry 
out l.his work lie found it necessary to provide a .series 
of helps for beginners and otliers. Ho never jj^iblishcd 
a Greek grammar, though he liad one in MS. for use 
with liis hut he put out several little elemen- 

tary Gn^ekbook.s; and these with the series of transla- 
tions were in fact the text books <»f the German youth, 
llcuehlin, it may be noted, ])ronounocd Greek as his native 
teachers had tanglit him to do, f.c., in the modern Greek 
fashion. 1'his pronunciation, which he defends in Dio- 
irHf'm fie Rerto Lot, (irurif/ue Serin, Pron.^ 1510, came to 
be known, in contrast to that uscmI by Erasmus, a.s the 
lleuchlinian. 

At Heidelberg llenchlln had many private pupils, 
among whom Franz von Sickingen is the best known 
name ; and all his relations, excojit wifli tlic monks who 
Kto]>j»ed his attempt to lecture on Hebrew, were very 
pleasant. AV'itJi the moiik.s he had never been well ; at 
Stuttgart also his groat enemy was the Augustin ian 
Holzinger. On this innn lie took a scholar’s revenge in 
his first Latin comedy Srr^jiuif^ a satire on ^s’orvhle,s.s monks 
and fal.so relies which liis young lleid(;lbe.rg friends were 
eager to act. Hut, Dallnirg thinking this unsafe, he 
wrote for them a new piece, Seenira J*rof7//mno,Kmfif*t or 
Nnitio, liased on the old French ]day of J/(ttfre Paihelw, 
wliich is not without humour anil .sparkle of language, and 
much better constructed than the French j>iece. 

Through Dalburg, lleuclilin came into contact w'itli 
Philip of the Pfalz, who employed liim to direct his son's 
studies, and in 11 OS gave him the mission to Home 
which has liecn already noticed as fruitful for Heuclilin’.s 
]>rogrcss in Hebrew. He came back laden wdth Hebrew 
l»ooks, and found when he readied Heidelberg that a 
change of Government had opened tlie way for his return 
to Stuttgart. His wufc had remained there all along ; so 
that W'o may assume that he never looked on his exile 
us more than tem|K>rary. Ilia friends were the i>arty of 
order and good government, who could not long remain 
powerlcs.s. They had now* again tlie upper hand, and 
knew- Keuddin s value. In 1500, or peihaps in 1502, lio 
named ‘‘triumvir of Sw^abia,” a very high judicial 
>ffico in the Swabian Jjeagiic, which ho held till 151 2, when 
be retired to a small estate near Stuttgart. By tliis time 
the long ix>nflict which gives Reuclilin'a life its chief 
interest had already begun. 

For many years lleuchlin had been increasingly 
absorbed in Hebrew atudle.s, whidi had for him more than 
a mere philological in^rest. Though he was always a 
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good Catholic, and even took the habit of an Augustinian 
monk when ho felt that his death near, ho was too 
thorough a humanist to be a blind Catholic. He knew 
the abuses of monkish religion, and was intere.sted in the 
reform of i>reaching {De Arte PrediraniU, 1503 — a book 
wliich became a sort of preacheri.s manual) ; but above all. 
as a scholar lie was eager that the lliblo should be better 
known, and could not tie himself to the authority of the 
Vulgate. To him the Old Testament Scrijitures meant 
the Hclirew text, and this he was determined to study 
with an indciiendent love for truth : “ 1 honiair 8t Jerome 
as an angel ; I value Lira as a master ; but I worshij* 
truth as my Chid.” Tlie key to the JieJn'xo veriiaft was 
the gnirnmatical and excgctical tradition of the Tncdi;eval 
rabbins, especially of Kimhi, and Avheii lie had mastcreil 
thi.s himself he was rosohed to of>en it to otliens. In 
1506 api>earc.d liis Ruditnenta IJehraiefr. — grammar and 
lexicon — mainl}' after Kimhi, yet not a mere copy of one 
man's teaching. The edition was (‘ostly and .sold slow-I}-. 
fn 1510 he was glad to offer Amorbach seven hundred 
and fifty copies at the reduced ])ricc oi a Horin for three 
copies. Even then Amorbach could hardly find juirchasers, 
Init Reuchlin bade him be patient, ‘"for if I live Hebrew 
must with God’s help conic to the front.” One great 
diiliculty ^vas that the wars of Maximilian in Italy pre- 
vented Hebrew Bibles coming into Gerin.any. But for 
this also Reuchlin found help by printing the Penilential 
P.salm.s with grammatical explanations (1512), and other 
helps followed from time to time. But Reuchlin had 
yet another interest in Hebrew letters. His f ircek .studies 
had interostiMl him in i>liiIo.so 2 >hy, and not least in those 
fanta.stical and my.stical systems of later times with which 
the Cabbala has no small aifinity. Following Pico, he 
Beomed to find in the Cabbala a xirofound tlie.osojJiy 
which might be of the greati^st service for the defence of 
Christianity and the reccmciliation of .science with the 
my.steries of faith— - an nrihai>x>y delusion indeed, but one 
not .surprising in that strange time of ferment, when the 
old and the new intelloctnnl life liad not yet chxirly dis- 
criminated themselves, and wdieii men of progress sought 
loss to free theniselvc.s from mere tradition than to lind 
an ancient tradition of truth which had been livst in the 
darknes.s of medheval ignorance. Reuchlin's mystico- 
cabhali.siic ideas and objects were cxiionnded in the 
De Verho Miiifirn, 1194, and finall}' in the De Arte Cahha- 
liftfiea, 1517. Wo see therefore that not only the x»hilo- 
logical tradition but the mo.st esoteric wisdom of the 
rabbi n.s was in his eyes of the greatest value. 

T7nhai>i>jly many of his contemporaries held other views, 
and thought that the first step to the conversion of the 
Jew.s w^as to comiucr -their obstinacy by taking from them i 
their books. This view had for its chief advocate the 
bigoted John Pfefferkorn, himself a bax>tized Hebrew. 
Pfefferkorn’s jilans were backed by the Dominicans of 
Cologne ; and in 3 509 he got from the emperor authority 
to confiscate all .fewi.sh book.s directed against the Christian 
faith. Armed with this mandate, he visited Stuttgart 
and a.sked Reuchlin's help as a jurist and ex|>ert in putting 
it into execution. Reuclilin evaded this licmand, mainly 
l>ecauso the mandate lacked certain formal it ie.s, but he 
could not long remain neutral, Tlie ©xe<*ution of Pfeffer- 
korn's Bcheinos led to difficulties and to a new ax>peal to 
Maximilian. It was resolved to call in the opinion of 
exfierts, and in 1510 Reuchlin w^as summoned in the name 
of the emficror to give his formal opinion on the sitpx>res- 
sion of the Jewush books. His answer is dated from 
Stuttgart, November 6, 1510 ; in it he divides the books 
into six classes — apart from the Bible which no one j>ro^ 
posed to de&troy>-^nd, going through eo^li dass^ he shorn 
that the books bponly (na^ting .^ -^'^^7: 
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few and viewed as wortlilosa by most Jews themselves, 
while the others are either works necessary to the Jewish 
worship, which was licensed by papal as well as imperial 
/aw, or contain matter of value and scliolarly interest 
which ought not to be sacrificed because they are con- 
nected with another faith tliaii that of the Christians* 
Instead of destroying a whole literature, which was wliat 
Pfetferkorn projxised, ho proposed that the emperor shuuLl 
decree tliat for ten years there be two Heljrew chairs 
at every Ocrnian university for which the Jews Bhould 
furnish books. The other experts and all tlic universities 
consulted, except Heidelberg, prop(»scd that all books 
except Bibles should Ih» biken from the Jews to be investi- 
gated by a commission ; aiul, as the emperor still hesitated, 
tlie bigots threw on Beuchlin the whole blame of their 
ill success. Pfeirerkorn circulated at the Frankfort fair 
of loll a gross libel (the declaring that 

Iteuchlin liad been l)riV.)ed ; and Ivouchlin, burning wnth 
the indigalion of a man of unsullied integrity, retorted as 
warmly in the Augenspief/el (1511). His adversaiy's next 
move was to de(*Iaro the Av<jt'njipi*^rfel a dangerous book; 
the Cologne faculty, with their dean the grand inquisitor 
Hochstrateii, took up this cry, and, encouraged perhaps by 
some signs of timidity in letters from Eeuclilin to two of 
tlie Cologne theologians, they called on him to recant not 
a few dangerous utterances and inisa[*plieation.s of Scriptnro. 
Reuehlin was timid, but he was lionesty itself. Ho was 
willing to receive corrections in theology, wliicli was not 
his subject, but he could not unsay what he liad said ; and 
as his enemies tried to press him into a corner he at 
lenglli turned and met them with open defiance in a 
contra Caluin7iiaiorc!i^ 1515, Hie universities 
were now appealed to for opinions, and were all against 
Jlenchlin. Even Paris (August 1514) eorulemiiO(l the 
Aufjctuphgel^B^xwl called on llenchlin to recant. Meantime 
a formal process had begun at Mainz before the grand 
inquisitor, Init llcuchlin by an appeal succeeded in trans- 
ferring the question to Koine. It is needless to follow 
llio long windings of ecch^siastical jirctccss ; judgment 
was not tinally given till July 1516 ; and then, thougli the 
decision was really for Henchlin, the trial was simply 
quashed. The result had cost llenchlin j-ears of trcMible 
and no small i>art of his modest foriuiic, l)Ut it was avoHIi 
the sacrifice. For far aliove the direct importance of the 
issue was the great stirring of public 0 [)inion which had 
gone forward. All wlio loved learning and j>rogrcss were 
banded together as they liad never been before against 
the bigots and the stupid universities ; and all humanists 
felt that the victory was tlieirs. And if tlie obscurantists 
e8ca|>ed easily at llomo, with only a half condemnation, 
they received a crushing blow in Cermany. No party 
could survive the ridicule that was poured on them in tlio 
JUjnMolur Ob^curfn'um Virornm. Kenchlin did not long enjoy 
his victory in peace. In 1519 Stuttgart was visited by 
famine, civil w^ar, and pestilence. From November of this 
year to the s])ring of 1521 the veteran statesman, whom the 
universal rcsi>ect felt for his scholarship could not secure 
against the dangers involved in his political relations, 
sought refuge in Ingolstodt and taught there for a year 
as professor of Greek and Hebrew. Tt w’os forty-one 
years since at Poitiers ho had last spoken from a public 
chair; but the old man of sixty-five had not lost his gift 
of teaching, and hundreds of scholars crowded round him. 
This gleam of autumn sunshine was again broken by the 
plague; but now he was called to Tubingen and again 
spent the winter of 1521-22 teaching in his own system- 
atic solid way. But he was now in shaken health; in the 
iipring he found it xiecessMy to visit the baths of Liebenxell, 
and “^th jaundiee, of whidi he died 

^tii I1533, leaving in the histOQr bf hetv leain 


a name only second to tliat of his younger eontomporary 
Erasmus. 

Th»* aiithoi itU's for Reuf'lilin’s life .ire cmiiiiemfiftl in L. CM'ifjor, 
Johami 1S71, which is the starnianl hiogm]«hy. The 

roulrovorsy about the hooks of tin* .lews is well skotehe«I hy Stniii.ss, 
Cyrirfi v.in Hvltn). Sjuiio interesting details about Ih'urhiin are 
given in tlio aatohiogijiphy of rr.M.ic’ANM^s whirh was not 

pnhlishiMl when (leigt-r's hook iippiNtrcMl. (\V. R. S. ) 

REUNION, formerly Iioi kmion, an islan«i in llie Indian 
Ocean, belonging to Ennu‘c .ami cmisidcrcd one of her 
more important col.*iiif*s. St llenis, the ca]>ital, stands on 
the north side in 20 .51' S. hit. and 55 “ 9' E. Jong. Physi- 
cally it may l>e. doscribed as tho south ino>t subacrial summit 
of the great sulunarinc rirlgc wliifh, iimning north-ea.st 
by Mauritius, Ali>atross Island, i^r., .and curving round 
by the Seychelles, couiieirts with the plalfonn of Mada- 
gascar at its north <\a.stcni cxli omily. Tin- go-ni submarine 
valley which is thu.s onc.lo.sed between ^ImhiL^ascar .and the 
Masc.arcric-Soycliclles ridge has a depth of from 2000 to 
2100 fathoms. In a straight line Kennion lirs 11.5 mile.s 
from the cn,st coast of MadagascMi* ; and Mauritius, with 
which it communicates by o|»tic signalling since 1S82, is 
115 miles to the north east. The island Juts an area of 
721,5^ 1 res or 1127 scpiare miles. Jt is usual to regard 
it a.s dividetl info a windward and a leeward di.^-tritd. by 
a line, practically the watershed, running in the direction 
of tho greater axis. The wlmlo island is the re.snlt of a 



double volc.anic action. First there arose from the sea 
a mountain whose summit is ap]>roximately rc|>rt:sented 
by Pi ton dcs Niugcs (10,009 b*et), urn I at a later date 
another crater opened towards tlio east, which, jnhng up 
the mountain rna.ss of Lo Ah)Ican, turned wh.nt was till then 
a circle into an clli[)sc 44 niile.s by 51. In tlio older 
upheaval the most striking features arc now three areas of 
subsidence — the cirques <A iSalazie, KNierc des ( lalets, and 
Cilaos — wliiidi lie north-west and .south of the Piton dew 
Neiges and form tho gatliering gronnd.s respectively of the 
KLviiire du Mfvt, tho Kivicro des Galcts, and the Riviere de 
St Etienne. T)io lirst, which may be taken as typical, is 
suTrounded by high almost jierpendicular walls of basaltic 
lava, and its surface is rendered irregular by hills and 
hillocks of debris fallen from the heights. Tow’ards tlie south 
lies the vast stratum of rocks (150 to 200 feet deep) which, 
on the 26th November 1875, suddenly sweeping down from 
the Piton des Neiges and the Gros Morne, buried the little 
village o{ Gfrond Sable and nearly a hundred of its in- 
habitanta. A coDfuderable pieqig of ground^ with its trees, 
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crops, and houses practically intact, along with the pro- 
prietor, who was seated at his own door, was carried 
a distanco of nearly I i miles. Along the whole eastern 
side of the cirque between tlio village of Salable and 
Ifelllmiirg is a serit^s of waterfalls issuing at a great 
height from above a vast bank of lava. They aixj probably 
the o\erlh»\v of a .'ubteiTancan basin connected, it maybe, 
with tlie sourc(\s, on the, otlier side of the wall, of the lliviere 
du iirns d»i CtiNeriie. At the source of the Riviere dii 
^lat, whit'll tscapes from tlio ciri|UO by a narrow and 
j)reci 2 >itou.s gt>rgt^, is a inagnificent sheaf of basaltic 
columns boldly curving out over the bod of the torrent. 
Having climbed ii[» the eastern side of the cirque, the 
traveller reaches the well wooded plain of the Salazcs; 
farther east, and se[»aiated from it by ritlgcs of rock is the 
Rlaino des (.’alTrcs at a lieiglit of o’JoO feet above the scii, 
and by a dcvscent tif J oOb feet tJiis dips north eastward 
into tho Vlaiii(3 des IVilmistes. 1'lie eastern summit or 
riton do Fournaise is cut t.dT fr(>m tJie rest of the island by 
two curious enclosures, each about oOO or 000 foot deep. 
The traveller a[)pn»nc)iing tlie present craters from the 
west has consetpientiy to descend iqiwanl.s of 1000 feet 
by two abriq>t stages bcbini he begins the ascent of the 
cones. "I'lio outer enclosure ” nin.s across the Island in 
a north and south direction ; but tlio inner forma a rude 
kind of parabola witli its arms (Uernpart du Tremblet on 
tho .south and item part du liois Blanc on the nortli) 
.stretching eastwards to the sea and embraeing not only 
the volcano proper but also the great eastward slojie known 
US tlic (Irand Brflle, There are two principal craters, 
each on an elevated cone, — the uu)re westerly, now extinct, 
known as the Rory Crater after Jlory de St Vincent, the 
eminent geologist, and the more easterly, simply ealled the 
Burning Crater or Fonrnaisc. The latter is partially 
surrounded by an enclosure on a small scale with 
precipices 200 feet high. hh*uptions, though not in- 
frequent (thirty were registered betw^eeii 1735 and 18G0) 
are stddoin serious ; the more noteworthy are those of 
1745, 1778, 1791, 1812, 18G0, 1870, 1881. Basaltic or 
vitreous lavas rich in chrysolite are the usual ])ro<lucts, and 
it is hardly possible to crmcoive of a di.scharge .sufficient in 
volume to overiJow the “ ranqjarts and carry destruction 
to th(3 rest of the island.^ Beside.s the PiUm des Neigirs 
(10,009 feet high), the Bory Peak (8612 feet), and tlic Burn- 
ing Peak (8294), tlu! principal summits in Reuriioa arc the 
Grand Benard (9190), Mornc L’Angevin (7815), and Cim- 
Hndef (7300). The sLream.s which radiate out in all direc- 
tions from the central liighlantls are for the most f»art com- 
paratively small ex c('pt during the rainy season, when they 
become impetiums and destriielive torrents. Hot mineral 
springs are found in various parts of the island : tlm Source 
do Saiazio (discovered in 1831) lics.s 2860 feet above se-a- 
lovel, has a temperature of 90'^, and dischargcjs 200 to 220 
gallons per hour of water impregnated with bicarl)onate 
of soda, and carbonates of magnesium and lime, iron, ttc.; 
that of Cilaoa (diseovered in 1820) is 3650 feet above the 
sea with a temperature of 100'" ; and that of Mafate 2238 
feet and 87^. At the first tlierc are a military hospiUd 
and a group of dwelling hon.se.s and villas. 

Vertically Ueunion may be divided into five zones. Tho 
first or maritime zone contains all the towns and most of the 
villages, built on the limited areas of level alluvium OiTUrring 
at intervals round the coast (128 miles). In the second, 
which lie.s between 2600 and 1000 foet, the sugar planta- 


^ Tho geology ami volranot*.s of ]lt*unioa wero the object of clahorato 
atudy by Bory ilo St Vincent in 1803 nijd 1802 {Voyages dans les 
guatre principales Ues des Mers dWfrigue, Paris, 1804), and Jiava 
rocoutly beau cxaniined by Prascho (aoe ISericht Jc.^JC QeoU Reieh^ 
sanstalt, Vienna, 1878 - 76 ) ftu<FVclain (thesis presented to the Faculty 
des Sciencxsis Paiis, 1878 ). 


tions make a green belt round the island and country houses 
abound. The third zone is that of the forests; tho fourth 
that of the plateaus, where European vegetables can be 
cultivated ; and above this extends tho region of the 
inimntains, which occupies more space than any of the others. 

The following stalcimuits in ivgard to olimato refer more partieii- Climnta 
liirly to tlic lower zones. Tlic year iliviilcs iiit.o two fteasoiis — that 
of heat a7id rain from November to April, that of dry and more 
bmciiig weather from May to Uetober. 

Aoronliiig to observations taken at 8t Denis between 18(53 and 
187U, find ve lufod to .*<ea-lcvcj, the mean iiiontldy tcrnperaliirc 
v.aiies as follows: — January, Stp SG ; Fcbinary, SO'^'SC ; Mnreli, 

80*'l2; April, 7S"'t)2 ; May, 7o’*30 ; June, 72"-53; July, 7r*22 ; 

August, ; Sepfi'inber, 71‘' G; October, 73 ’ ’43 ; November, 

7r»"'*02 ; December, 78'’*92 ; and the rainfall was distributed thus : — 

January, 8’2 inches; February, 10*9; Maieb, 5T7 ; Ai'ril, 4*78; 

May 2 ‘9 ; June, <>T ; July, 0-27 ; August, 17 ; Septernbor, 0'8() ; 

October, 1*67; Novcnibcr, o ()9 ; December, 5*2.5; m.aking an 
annual average of 45*57 inches, falling in 79'7 days. 'J'lio prevailing 
winds are from tho soiilli-e.ist, soinetiino.s veoiiug round to the 
south, and rnoiv lVe<piont)y to the iiortli-c.jist ; tho west winds are 
not .s<i steady* (three hiuidivd and .sc.vcii days of e.ast to liriy-oiglit of 
west ill the comse of tlie year). Jt is sehloni calm vliiring tlm day, 
but tbero is usually a period of complete rcpo.se before the laud wind 
begins ill the evening. Several ye.ai's soiindiines ])ass without a 
cyclone visiting the island ; at other tiine.s they oeciir more than 
oiiee ill a single “winter.'* l^roni A]>ril till Octohrr there is little 
fear of them. Tliat t>f March 3879 w.'i.s particularly destrin live. 

The raz de uiaree ooea.sionally does gjvat damage. On tho leeward 
side of the island the teinperalure i.s higher than at St Di‘ni.s. 3’he 
winds are generally from tlm west .and south-u e.st, and bring little 
rain. Mist hangs almost all day on the tops of tlie mountains, 
but u.su.ally clears off at night. Tlie menu annual tcrnpeiaturo at 
Salazie is 66'^ ami .at the 1 Maine des l*filmi.sti.*s 61 "*7. 

Tho fauna of Reuiiiim is not very rich in variety of s]>oeics ; it Animals, 
lio.s midway between the Indian and the African type, 'fhe mani- 
nial.s arc a brown nmki {Lemur 'nwmjoz, binn.) from Mad!iga.sear, 
rteropiia edirardsii now nearly extinct, several b.ats, a wihl cat, the 
tang or tainec {Cent etc. 'i setoffus^ Denn.), several vats, the. liaro, and 
the goat. Among the more familiar Vdrds aro the “oiscau de. la 
vierge’* borbunmDf the lee- tee {PraUnrold sjibilltt)^ 

Cerihia horhonva^ the (Cardinal {Fondla mo dcuja scar lens iH\ various 
swallows, ducks, kc. M’he visitants from Miulagasear, M.'unitius, 
and even India, an^ v(M*y numerous. Lizards and IVoga of more than 
one .sjiccies are common, but there is only one snake known in the 
island. Various s]»oeit!S of OnbiuSy a native species of mullet, S'estis 
n/pri)iofdeSy (Kythronainus otjax, and Doules rif^tfslris are among 
the freshwater t is lies. 

In the forest region of the island tlicve is a belt, 4500-5000 feet Vegeta- 
above the .se.a, cliaracfiu izcd by tin? pre. valence of Jkmdnfsa ulpimi ; tion. 
and above lliat is a .similar belt of Aemia hf'tcngdujlla. Besides 
this last the best timber-trees are Cnsuarbui laterifoluiy FcHida 
■maurUlautty hnhricarUt petiolarisy FI scxulcndron oncnlalCy Calo^ 
phylluin spurium (nul tacamabae), Terminalia ba?’honica. Parkin 
specLosa. Tho gardens of the coast districts display a marvellous 
w'lriiJth of tlower.s and sliruKs, partly indigenous and largely gathered 
from all parts of the worhi. Fruits grown in the island aro — the 
banana, the coi.*oa-mit, bread-fruit, and jack -fruit, tho hi limbi, tho 
carambola, the guava, the litidu, the Japanese medlar, tho mango- 
Ktecii, tJio lumarind, the Ahelmosehns csmlcutusy tho chiriiuoyu, 
the i^ajiaya, Ac. ' 

Sugar, introduced in 3 711 by Pierre ii- iunt, is now tlio staple crop In- 
in KiMiuion, a greater proportion of the soil being devoted to it dnstritts 
than to all other objects of cultivation. The methods etnployed 
ill growing ami manufacturing are not up to the Mnuritius standard, 
and since 3878 tho ravages of the jibylloxera have mined many 
c»f Iluj p3antatic»ns. In the 18th century the first plac.e belonged 
to codec (introduced from Arabia in 1715) and to the elovo tracj, 
brought from the Dutch Indies by TVdvre at tho risk of lii.s life. 

Both are now cultivated on a very limited scale. Vanilla, intro- 
duced ill 1838, though it occupies only about 1500 acre.s, some- 
titnes ])rnduces a crop w ortli from i!40,000 to £66,000, The 
average prcKluoo of the sugar crop in tho fivo years 1873- 77 w’-aa 
35,493 tons of sugar witli 777,710 gallons of syrup and treacle; 
from 1878 to 1883 the averages were 35,580 tons (40,176 in 1883) 
and 816,455 gallons. Kuiu is largely disiillcd,^ and is the favourite 
drink of all classes. 

Wliilo ]>()latoes, beans, niauioc, sweet potatoes, and yoms ofimportli 
local growth furnish a considerable amount of food, tlie far znoro 
important article rice has to bo imported from India and Madagaacar. 

India aloo sends castor-oil, wheat, and lard ; AustmliiL flour and 
wheat ; England, coals ; the Capo and Muacai^ salt .fliih i; Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo, xnulos and jbiOTses ; the tTu^tca. Statoi 
pcttoloum (laigoly used throughout the fork, UuA. ; : ! 

■ pitch-idne. ■ ■ ■' * ; .... 'V.', '' 
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TJie complete absence of natural liarliours has all along been 
n great hindrance the commercial development of Reunion. 
Wnenover a storm is obaervetl to bo brewing an alarm gun is fired, 
and the vessels in the roadsteads make olf from the dangi^rous 
coast. Since 1848 an artificial harbour canable of containing forty 
vessfds has bwui constructed at Tointc d\‘S (talots at the north- 
west corner of the island. 'I'be porf. is cunncctod by rail with I^a 
Posses.sioii on the one hand innl uilb the Hivicre dcs Galeta on the i 
other, and thus eommuijicah's with the railway which \va.s com- 1 
pleted in 1S81 round the const St Viene, hySt Paul, St Denis, 
&ic. , to St Renoit, a distance of 83.1 miles. Tliis line is carried 
through a tunnel nearly GJ miles long between T^a Possession and 
St Denis. 

The windward arroiKlisseinont or division of Ucunion com]»ii.sea 
the eight coininunea of St Denis, Sle Mario, Ste Snzaimc, St Andre, 
St Ronoit, Sahizie, Ste .Hose, and Plaiiie <b‘.s Palmistcs ; and the 
leeward division the six coinmniK's of St Paul, St Leu, St Louis, 
St Picric, St Joscj)h, and St Philippe. St Denis, the capital of 
the island, lies <m the iinrtli const. It is built in the form of uii 
amphitbeativ aiid presents a most atti ictive :ip]*caraiico from the 
sea. Covering ns a romnnnic an area of :ir,0t>r» acres, it h.as a 
|>opulntion of 30,83,^ according tv) tlie census of 1881, an increase 
of 18,000 since 1837. It lias an nbundiiiit supply of pure water. 
'Phougli the harbour is. only an open roadstead, it lias hitlnuio 
been the most frcfjiiented in the island. St PieiTO, tbc cbief fowii 
of tlic Iccwanl arrondisscmeiit, lias a coinmiinnl area of 08,190 acres 
and a ])Opulfitiou of 27,748. Its artificial harbour, oomiiifnced in 
lS54but aftcrwanls inierruj)ted, and resumed in 1881, has room 
for five or .six ves.srd.s >)csidc.s cri.'i.sting < raft. 

The population was 185,171) in 1872, 183,. 529 in LS78, and 
170,734 ill 1882. Tho males are largely in excess of tho females 
(07,901 to 72,773 in 1882], owing to llu? inimbm* of ngricullnral 
labourers inlrodm^cd from ai)r(>ad for a term (d' years. Among tho 
whiP'.s liorn on the island an iih'iisiou of a1i«*n blood is so com- 
mon that in Mauritius the idirase I’ourbou wliite i.s upplicsl to 
linen of doubtful cleanness ; the »u iginal settlors fnsjuciitly married 
.Malag.asy wive.s. 'I’lic mime Petits Plaucs i.s in Ueiiniim given to 
n class of small farmers who lead an independent kind of life in tho 
uj>]>er districts, supporting themselvi s by tbeir garden-plot.s and 
hunting. Ry the beginning of the IStli century the iminbcr of 
Negro slaves in the island was G4,0d0, four timc.s that of their 
masters ; they wore all (to the number of 20,000) emancipated in 
1848, and bavo gradually ac(jui red a large measure of .so(d;d eipiality 
with the civolcs. Various elements have been added to the ]»opu- 
bition since the middle of tlic century coolies from India in largo 
numbers, Africans from tho east roast, Chincso and Anaiuitcs, 
Malaya, Ac. The immigration of tin*. Indian coolies is controlled 
by a convention be tween the Rritish and Protich (iovernments of 
date July 1, 1881. 

Ibmnion is usually said to li/ivo been first di.scuvercd in April 
1513 by MiLscfirenha.s, whose name is still applied to the arcJiipclago 
of which it forms a part ; but it seems }«robable tlint it must be 
identified wdth tho island of Santa A poll on ia discovered by Diego 
romandes Pereira on February 9, 1507. When in 1G38 ilm island 
w.is taken possession of liy Captain (hiubert or Gobert of Diciipe, it 
was still uninhabited ; a more formal uimcxalion in the name of 
Louis XIII. waseffocted in 1G43 by T’ronis, agi^iit of the “Cornpagnic 
des Indos"' in Madagascar ; nnd in IGIU Flncourt, Pronis’s more emi- 
nent successor, rejioatcd the ceremony at La P<.>.s.ses.sion, and cliangcd 
tho name from Ma-scarenhas to Rourl)r»n. Hy decree of the Cori- 
veution in 1793, Rourbon in turn gave place to Reunion, and, 
though during tho empire this w«s discjirdcd in favour of tie 
Boinariarto, and at tho Restoration people naturally went back to 
Rourbon, it has remained the oHicial designation since 1848. 
Botwoen July 8, 1810, and April 6, 1815, the island was in the 
possession of England. It is now practically almost a department 
of Franco, sends a representative to the chamber of deputies, i.M 
governed by means of laws and not of »lc.Tces, and possicsses a 
council-general and munioii>al couiiciU elected by universal suf- 
frage. In tho general budget for 1881 the e.xppnditure amounted 
to 6,860,272 francs, including 1,916,143 coutributiMl by the home 
Government; in 1883 tho total was 7,468,426, upwards o*f 3,420,000 
being for communal expenses. 

.See, besides the vroika alrfftdv- mentioned, lirmanvt, Xauc. hixt. dtt VA/riquis 
J707; Thomas, A’wa/ tie utatistique de Ff/e Bourbon, 1828; Dejcuti de 
la Bfltle, XMicB xurVile Boutixm, IS47 ; J. Mauran, fmpresaiom dnn$ vn voy. de 
ParU a Bourbon, 1850 ; Mxlllnrd. Notff fur VVe df /a Heunion-t 18r»2; Aadina, 
Hi ft. We HoHfdton^ 18fl‘2; Rougsin, Album de We de la Rdunion, 18«7-fi9, and 
l«7» ; an elaborate article In Mncvcloprdie dee Skiencee Mrdkalet ; Kiotnic, Tm 
RiSnnlon.'* In Exploration, 1870. Most ni»p« are based on Malllard'a; one by Paul 
Lepervanebe In four shceu was published in 1885 by Dufivnoy. (II. A. W.) 

B^USy a tovm of Spain, in the province of Tarragonai 
sitaatod at the foot of a chain of hills in a fertile plain 
ahput fbup miles from the sea. It is connected by rail 
mtb 9 J miles to the easV with Lerida, 

to nottlirwi^ It conmts of two paid;^ the 


Arrabal, which ooenpies the site of the old wall, 8onie 
vestiges of which still remain : the old town centres in tho 
I’laza del -^rcrcado, from wliicli narrow and tortuous lanes 
radiate in various directions ; the new dales from about 
the middle of the 18th century, and its .streets are wide 
and straight. The public buildings have no s[»ocinl archi- 
tectural or historical interest, but tho view from the tower 
of the church of S:in l\:dro i.s e.vei'ptionally fine. Ileus, 
next to Rarcelona itself, is the most nourishing manufac- 
turing centre in (Tataloniji, the sbiples being silk and 
cotton ; imilaiimis of French wine.s are also extensively 
made, and the nnscellanefms indnstriis include tanning, 
distilling, and the like.. The cotton factories exceed 
eighty in number, ami om* of them employ.s upwurd.s of 
six hundred hnmlK. Most of the Irallie of Ibns pas.ses 
through the eumparatively sheltered port of Salou, four 
miles distant. Tlie population of Reus in 1877 w’as 
27,r)9r). 

The earliest nM'in'ds of Ib’iis dale from about the inidille of tlic 
13th century. Its imub’rn jirosju-rity is lon eil t'.» abunt ilu; year 
1750, wlicn a colony of Fnglisb settled there ainl i stabli.shed a Irade 
in woollejis. leather, wine, and spirits. The j>riiicii):il ineident.s in 
il.s political liistory ajose out of the oeeiirrene» s of 1813, iu eoii- 
noxjon witli wliieh the “villa’’ l^eeaiiie a oiiulad " and Geiieriils 
Ziuhano and Priiu t?acli leceivt-il the title of eoiint of Reus. 

HET"»S8 is the name of two small soverL’ign principiali- 
ties of the ( Jerrnan ein]nro, w ith a joint ar(?a of 440 .squaro 
miles, forming j>art of the complex of Tliuringiari states, 
and consisting, roughly spieaking, of two jirincipal mas.sc.s 
of territory', separated by the Neiustridt district of the 
duchy of Sax e-Wei mar. The more southerly nnd much 
the larger of the two })ortions belongs to the bleak moun- 
tainous region of the Frankenwald and tlic Voigtland, 
while the northern portion is hilly but fertile. The chief 
rivers are the Klster and Saale. About 37 per cent, of 
the total surface is occujued by b^rests, while 40 tier (rent. 
18 under tillage and 19 per cent, in meadow and pasture. 
Since IGIG the lands of llcuss have been divided betw'ecn 
an elder and a younger line aftcrer Lin 'u and Jieim 

jiin^jerer Lrnie) of tlm ancient princely liouso. 'Die male 
members of botli branches of the family all bear the name 
of Henry (Heinrich), the individuals being distinguished 
by nuineral.s. Jn the older line the enumcratiuii begins 
again when the number one hundred is reaeljcil, wliile in 
the younger hous(', it opens and closes with tlio century. 
Thus tlie reigning ]>rin(?e of Heiiss jiingerer Linie, born in 
1832, is styled Henry XIV., and lie succeeded his father 
Henry LXVIL, born in 1789. The princes of Keuss are 
very wealthy, and their private domains com]>rise great 
part of tho territory over which they rule. In tho event 
of tho extinction iT either line, its i)ossessioiis fall to the 
other. The troops of llcuss furnish a few coin]>anie8 to 
the seventh regiment of Thuringian infantry. 

Reus.s-(Ikeiz, or IvEuss alterer Linik, with an artva of 
122 square miles, belongs to the hirger of tho two main 
divisions above mentioned, within whicli it con.sists of 
three large and several smaller parcel.s of land, bordering 
on Saxony, Rcuss jiingerer Linic, Schwnrzbiirg-lliidolstadt, 
and the Prussian (jxclave of Ranis. Tho soil is on the 
whole little favourable for agriculture, but cattlc rearing 
is carried on with some success. No je.s.s than G3 per 
cent, of the inhabitants are snpi)orted by industrial 
pursuits, the chief products of which are tho woollen 
fabrics of Greiz, the capital, and the stockings of Zeulen- 
roda, both largely exported. The population of the prin- 
cipality in 1880 was 50,782, of whom only 450 wrero 
Roman Catholics and 60 Jews. The constitution of 
Reuss-Qreiz dates from 1867, and provides for a repre- 
sentative chamber of twelve ineml>ers, of whom three are 
appeduted by the prints, yrhUd atwo are elected by the 
nobles, thi^ by tl]Le towna, and four by the rural districts. 
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Tho revenue and oxi>cnditure for 1885 were each cetiinated 
at £56,25*^, while the juiblic debt in 1881 waa £46,886. 

llEiJs8'S<‘HLKiz, or Kkl\ss jfx<JKKiiR LiNiE, with an area 
of 318 square miles, includes part of the woutheru and the 
whole of the iMn-thcrn of the two main diviaioas above 
indicated, touching Ihivaria on the south and Prussian 
Saxony on the north. '^Hie former |>ortion is known as 
the Oberiand, the Jutter as tlio Untcrlund. Owing to the 
fertility of tJjc L-nteilainJ, agriculture is carried on here 
with gr£\ater i>n<:ct!5a than in Kcuss-Oreiz, fully one quarter 
of the population being supported by tillage and aittlo- 
breeding. The industrial activity is, however, also large, 
supi»orting omvhalf of the pojiulation. 'Fhe [irincipal pro- 
duct consists, as in llouss-Cireiz, of woollen goods, and the 
luuMufaoture centres in the capital, Oera, a busy town 
with 27, 1 18 iiiliabiUiuts. considerable trade is carried on 
in tho jiroducts of tho manufactories, and in timber, cattle, 
and slate. The iron mining of the Oberlaud is limited by 
tho want of suHicient railway communication. Largo 
ijuautities of salt are yiiihhxl by tho brine springs of 
llcinvichsball. In 1880 Renss-Schleiz contained 101,330 
inhabitants, including 112 Jtoiuan Catholics o^ul 60 Jew^. 
Tho animal revenue and ex[ienditiuo for 1885-1880 wm*© 
calculated at £00,060 ; tJie public debt in 1884 was 
.£01,780. 

TJu? <»r Iw'Ui'M btivUlus hrii'k to Ihti Lini(*s when tho Oor- 

luan i.'UJiaiuis \ oigts, or Uiilills, to vojnvsciit Ihtiiu in 

l;aiJs ooinnif-Tod from tho Sorh.s or otIii?r Slavonic races. The 
fiJirOillicis of tho ]>u'Mrnt j»rincr,s of K«miss aj^pcar in thi.s capacity 
.it an c.u ly porio'l, ajnl liisslorical £.4* the family ia gcniirally 
rccMgni?:*;/! m Henry, voigt of Weida, who llonrislied about the 
iiiMdloof t he TJflj ceutuvy. Tin*, name of ihnis.s came to bo aj>plicd 
t<> the leiritoiy ruled o\'«-*r by Iiiit dese.cud.nitM from tho ijobri^uet 
of “Der Itn^fse,” <‘ 1 * ! he Kiu^iaii, wliieli one of ihrm acquired about 
l2i0lTojn tho iiai i’Uiality of his mother. Tho district embracod 
by the in»miJ was atone limo niueli more cxhm.sive tlian at juesent, 
Uking in tho I’avarjan tijwu of Hof and tlic whole of tho Saxon 
Voigtland. fU* the nunievous lines ami sub-limts into which tho 
family wjih divided ne irly ail heeame sooner or lator extinct, till 
111 lOlU none wero left except the two that still subsist. Silica 
ItilU uiuutTous stib<livisions h.ivt* again t^|keii plat’o within these 
families, ami it was not till ISbrS tlmt: Rciiss juiigerer Ijinio became 
again a united whole. 'I’he niler.s of iieu.sa w«;ro created c(Oi]it.s of 
the Oernuin empire in 1071 and Kovoreigu prim-es in 1778. In 
1807 holli principalities joined tho Confederation of tho ithino, and 
in lleussdin'iz Jiad to atono bar its active sympathy witli 

Austria by tin? ]«avu)ent of .aline. Since ls71 h<U.h principulitio.s 
have boini meml-KU’s of the Herman empire, each semling one member 
to the IVdenil coiimdl and one rcjn'esentaiive to the Tlciehstag. 

IIKUTKH, Furr/. (1810 1871), the greatest writer in 
Platt Deiil.sch, was born on the 7th November 1810, at 
StaVciiliJigon, in Mcckltnburg-Schwerin, a small country 
town which had few means of communication with the rest 
i>E the world. Hi.s father was burgomaster and sheriti 
(8tadtric:hter), and in addition to hi.s oiliciiil duties carried 
on the work of a farimir. I'litil libs fourteenth year 
Reuter wixa educated at home >>y private tutors. He was 
then sent to the gynma.siiim at Friedland, in Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and afterwards lie pus.sed tlirough the higher 
classes f)f tho gymimsium at ]*arcbim. He had a con- 
siderable talent for drawing, and wished to becoiiio an 
arti.st ; but, as his fatlier deci<ied that ho .should be a 
lawyer, he began in 1831 to attend lectures on juris- 
prudeucG at the university of Rostock. In tho following 
year lie went to the university of Jcua. Tlie German 
Governments, alarmed by the revolutionary agitation of 
] 830, wero on tho alert to detect symptoms of popular 
cUscontent ; and a formidable riot at Frankfort in 1833 
gave them an excuse for treating tho universities wiUi 
groat liar.shness. Reuter, as a member of the Bursebea- 
aeliaft “Germania” at Jena, was arrested by the Prussian 
Govermneut ; and, although the only charge which could 
be proved against him w^as that he hi^ been seen wearing 
the German colours, he was condemned to death for high 
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trooBOo. This monstrous sentence was commuted by King 
Frederick William 111. of Prussia to imprisonment for 
thirty years in a Prussian fortress. Router accepted his 
fate calmly, and he had need of all Ids courage, for during 
tlio next few years he was taken from one Prussian forti'ess 
to another, in each of which ho was kept iu close confine- 
ment. In 1638, through the personal intervention of the 
grand duke of Mecklenburg, he was delivered over to the 
authorities of his native state, but on condition that he 
shouhl still 1)0 a prisoner. The next t\vo years he s])ent 
iu the fortrc.ss of Ddmitz. In 1 840 to Ids great joy he 
was set free, an amnesty having been picxjlaimed after 
the accession of Freiierick William lY. to the Prussian 
throne. 

Although Reuter was iiow' thirty years of ago, ho wont 
to Heidelberg to resume his legid studies ; but ho soon 
found it necessary to return to Slaveiihagen, where ho 
aidcxl in the managujnerit of his father’s farm. During 
Ids imprisonment lie Lad studied many work.s on agricul- 
ture and on the sciences related to it, and he was able to 
make good use of the knowledge he had thu.s obtained. 
After his father’s death, however, he was compelled by 
want of cajn’tal to aVi.andoii fanning, and in 1850 he 
settled as a private tutor at the little town of Treptow in 
Pomerania. Hero he mairitxl Imisc Kunze, t he ilaughter 
of a Mecklenburg }iastor. They had been hetrotlied 
wlien Reuter was at Stavenhagen, and their union proved 
to he one of uninterrupted happiness. 

.Vt 'IVcptow he had t^) work hard a.s a [irivatc tutor for 
sniail pay, t>ut in the evenings he found time to aruuso 
himself by writing, in Piatt iKaitsc'li, in prose and verse, a 
mimbtsr of tale.s and anecdt>tes. This collection of mis- 
cellaides was pubiislied in 1853 in a volume entitled 
L(iuschi*}i und Ruineh, The book contains many lively 
sketches of manners in Nortli Germany, and it >vas received 
with so much favour that Riuter was encouraged to make 
new ventures iu literature. Fortunately he di-^ided to go 
on writing in Platt Deutsch. There are so many abstract 
terms in High German that few writers snccee4;l in the 
attempt to use it as a vehicle for tho powerful utterance 
of sinqde and natural feeling. Plait Deutsch, on the 
contrary, although limited in its range, is fresh and 
vigorous, and in direct contact with the motives which give 
unfailing charm to old ]n)pular songs and ballads. All the 
resource.s of this strong and expressive dialect wore at 
Reuters service. He thought in Platt Deutsch, and in 
his greatest otforts was always able to find tho right word 
for that exquisite blending of humour and pathos which 
is one of the most characteristic notes of his writings. 

The work W’liich succeeded Lauschen und Riemds w^ 
Volte rixbendgedichle^ and in tho sam.e year (1855) appeared 
De Reis 7iavh a humorous i)oem describing the 

adventures of some Mecklenburg peasants who resolve to 
go to Belgium (which they never reaeb) to leani the 
secrets of an advanced civilization. These WTitings 
attracted much attention, and Reuter was so confident of 
success that in 1 856 lie left Trei>tow and established him- 
self at Neubrandenburg, resolving to devote his W'hole 
time to literary work, llis next book (published in 1858) 
was KeAn ]Iu»ung^ a poem in which he presents with 
great force and vividness some of the least attractive 
asjiocts of village life in Mecklenburg. This was followed, 
in 1859, by Hanne Niite un de liitte Pudel^ the best of the 
w’orks written by Reuter in verse. The qualities of those 
w^ho have a i»art to play in the story are brought out with 
remarkable distinctness, and the action provide the i^oet 
with many opportunities of giving free expresaion to Ms 
Ardent love of nature. 

In 1861 BeutePs popularity was liur^y 
Schurr-MuTrr^ 6k colloction of trfei^ 
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Iligb German, but tliis work ia of alight imik)rtance in 
coni^iarisou with the sorioa of stories which he liad already 
begun, and by which he wua to establish his fame as one 
of the foremost writers of his age. To this scries ho gave 
the general title Ollc Kavidlm. The first volume, Zicei 
ifescJdcJdey published in 1860, contained Woan^ 
ik tan *ne Fru kamm and Ut de FratizosnUul, Ut mine 
Fe4itun{jslid (1861) formed the sm»nd volume ; Ut Mine 
Stromtid (1864) the third, fourth, and fifth volumes; and 
Vorchlduchtiui/ (1866) tlic sixth vohirno. Wotim ik tau 
*ne Frit kamm is a briglit little tale, in which llcuter 
tolls, in a half serious lialf bantoriug tone, how he \v(K)cd 
the lady who bw’urne his Avife. Ju Ut de Franzoanniid. 
lic iiTulcrtook a more difiicult t-isk, which enablc«l him 
for the first time to <h.) full to his genins. The 

scene Ls laid iu and near Stavenhagen (Platt Dciitsch, 
Stcrnljagon) in the year 18l.*l, and tlio ]»rincipal complica' 
tioiis spring from the disa|)poarance of a French man, 
which gives rise to susjMcions of foul play, lu tliis 
[•owerful tale the chariicters arc depicted by means of a 
few bold and rapid strokes, and our interest in them is 
heightened by the fact that their personal fortunes are 
Jissociated with the great evimts which at the beginning of 
Ihe Fjtli century stirred the heart of Germany to its 
dej.)ths. f t mine Fiehinijstid is of less general inten^st 
than Ui de Fninzo.^rtdidj but it is not less vigorous either 
in conception or in style. It contiiins a narrative of 
IJ enter’s hardshi[>s during the term of his inijirisonmeiit, 
and it awakens syin]>athy all the more effectually because 
it is brightened by many a gleain of kindly and Iniiiiorous 
feeling. Ut mine Strunitid is by far the greatest of 
liculers Avritings, and ranks AA’ith the most famous masler- 
piwes of modern fiction, lie records fcAV incidents Avhu'li 
might not hap|Hm in the Ua'cs of ordinary men and 
women, yet he never loses liis ludd over the imaginatiou 
of his readers, .so full of vitality arc the cliaracters of his 
story, and .so deep is his insight into the enduring facts of 
human nature. The most original cliaractcr in the book 
is llriisig, an e<'(;ciitrie old bachelor, fond of gos.^ip and 
apt to interfere too much iu the affairs of his neighbours, 
but humorous, loyal to ihe cc^ro, and coming out most 
brightly Avhen his good qualities are put to the severest 
lest. There is a touch of romance, too, in this .simple 
and genial nature, for Jje ret^iius to the last his love for tlio 
Avoman who had fascinated him in his youth, and is 
ahvays at liand to servo her when she needs his liclp. 
Another pOAAxu-fully conceived character is Havermanii, a 
man of solid and serious judgment, calm and undemonstra- 
tive, of sterling rectitude, and revealing at the gnjat crises 
of life infinite depths of love and pity. Equally attractive 
in their oavu Avay are the good pastor and his wife, who 
bring up llavermann's daughter, Ijouise, iu their quiet 
parsonage ; and avo come to know intimately every 
member of the pleasant household in which IIavennaun\s 
frank and comely sister (whom BriLsig secretly loves) is 
the central figure. In this great Iwok Reuter displays 
imaginative power of the highest order in the cxj)ressioa 
of every mood and passion Avithin the proper range of his 
art ; and ho fails, or at least does not perfectly succeed, 
only when ho deals with character.s belonging to classes he 
had never had an opportunity of studying dosoly. As in 
Ut de Franzosentid he dascril^ the deep national impulse 
in obedience to which Ooriuany rose against Naiwleon, so 
in Ut mine Stromtid he presents many aspects of the 
revolutionary movement of 1848. He shows little sym« 
|)athy with some of the most characteristic aspirations of 
the perii^ but in many passages he indicates by slight 
ime* significant t^ the stren^h of the forces which 
had b^n t 0 n^e for sbeud isa merely 


In 1863 Reuter transferred his residence from Xeubmu- 
denburg to Eisenach; and hero he died on the l:ith 
June 1874. In the work.s produced at Kisenach lie did 
not maintain the high level of lii.s earlier writiuga 
PordddueMifii/, althougli it contains some striking passage.^, 
lacks the freshness and spontaneity of the other titles of 
the .series to Avhich it belongs ; and admirers of his genius 
fount! little to interest them in J)in Montrr/ii. und Copuhti 
in KinvitaniinMpdy which he Avroto after a visit U) the 
Turki.sli <!apit.'il. 

Heutor is tljc most r*'.ijislic uf tho gnut flcrmiiij writci's. To 
thti diviuijors ot llio roiii^iiiiio Jio liji,s uot tlic iHintc.st nrsom- 

hlaiice, ijur tltus liu utit-mpL to •Icsiribe jilistlly perfect 

olutiac-ters. Tlic nniii mitl Aktuiieu of liis sloiies aro l]\ii nten ami 
M'omrn h*; km-w i1im rtml furrjiliou.M s (*f ^luklrjiPurg, 

and tho ciiviimsei)ifi‘.s iti wliii-h lio jjlui.ftt IhtMii are the cirtMini* 
stances by Acliirli tliey wiro saiToiiml.-it in arluiil life. Mis lidclity 
to facts is UH exact as tliwt of tho Dutch s* bot.l of paint rr>, ai»d, 
like them, Lotliinks ntitliiii'' too ininuie |.n‘ bis use, if by .<^injtll 
dct.-iiJs bo can ^'L\o variety aji.l aijin.alion (o Ijis piefuK s. Ibit he 
does not iMcroly glide over Ibe surface t)f life ; he |h*m* Ir.itrs to tbo 
inmost sprinp^s of feeling, and in simido i«easunL fulk linds rbav- 
aenrristics which in liis hands beconiv; lyprs of universal .|Ualitics. 
Tho sources of tears niid tho sources of laiighler he touches villi 
uquril ease; but, while, bis liumour JS sometiims i-ather extia- 
vagfiAit, his |>:itliidie passag» s arc always marked by pi-i lect truth 
Hil l lielieacy. Ills dt‘,fu.;rij>li(Oi of tlio i.teatli (d' the i»M pa.-slor in Ut 
viinc Stronitift is one of the gems of modern literature, and tJ»o 
»eonc iu whieh Ihasig dies, htdding the Jiaiid of tl»e woman ho 
lias 1 ov«m 1 all his lile, is in a dill'cre'nt way m.»t less impressive. 
Keiiter*s only seiioiis defect as an artist is tliat In* fails to tnuiiv- 
tain the due proportion l.iet wivn tho dithreiit jtai ts of his stoi ie.H. 
If an idea attracls him, he cannot resist the tcmptatimi to iiiitbM 
its full signiticanee, whether or not it is in ru-ganie rehititiii with 
his .scheme as a wlnde. To some exTt nl, how«:*ver, th<? rcavlin* is 
eoinjicnsated for iIum; internnuions by haj»py .str(*kes ot humour 
which would liuve been rendered impossible had Ib-uU-r forced 
himself to adopt a iimre rigi.l method. 

llcutn’s .s«/)o/»n'fV/j»7 U<rA>^ lii ihlrleen vuliniM S Onllteil l>y Atl. WiMhnindt) 
weie jmbllsheU hi ]8C;l-i5s. To thesiic wero lutdrU lu l ^T^two vclune'S of 
with a luut'iiin.liy; aiui in JS»k n eeuuuly, /»/« fird 
See lilupiii, J'i itf licutff uuU .SV irj«' l.HrKtvutjvn, IMid; Fi iti 1874; 

itnii Zell. “ ITit/- lietiter,*’ iu Vinrre. l>7r>. (J. &il,) 

REUTLINGEN, a manufacturing town of \Vurtembt:rg, 
situated in a fertile, and i>reLty dislrii.-t on the I'A'hatz, an 
alllucnt of the Neckar, near the base of tlio Aelialm, 
and 20 miles to tbo .soutli of Stuttgart, ft i.s a quaint 
but Avell-biiilt town, with iminoroiis pietnre.squc Jioiises 
and a fine Gotliic eliurch of tho IJtli and 1-1 tli ce.iituric.s, 
overtopped by a lofty spire. TJio tanneries rd ReutJingcri 
are extensivo, j)rodiicing largo quantities of li athcr; and 
its other industrial products arc very multifarious, includ- 
ing cotton, Avoollcn, and knitted goods, lace, ribboiLS, hats, 
shoes, }»ap»or, maehinejy, hardware, and lime. To fruit- 
growers Keutlingcn is intere.sLing as the .scat of a celebrated 
pomological institute, while the Christ ian-soeiali.st refuge.s 
of Pastor Werner arc widely known in philantliropic 
circles. In 1880 the town contained 16,609 inhabitants, 
of Avhom 809 Averc Roinun Cutliolic.s and 44 Jcavs. 

Iteutliiigcu wa.s mndc a fn‘o inqiciijil lowii by Frederick 11. in 
1240, and was Uiininchiiig in its hivalty to iho emperors of bis line. 
It. suceesKfiilly resisted a siege by Heinrich l{:i.s[ie, the rival of 
Conrad IV., and in l.‘H7 its citizens defeated Cbnut I-lricli of 
■\V iirtcndxTg at the Adiulm. -\t a later js'i ioil Hciiilingen Wainc 
a member of the Swabian League, and it w.ts ameiig the first 
Swabian towns to embrace the Keformation. It was annexed to 
■Wurtemherg in 1802. 

BEVAL, or Rka'EL (Russian formerly KolywaHy 

Esthouiaii Tallina)^ a .seaport of Russia, capital of ^h^thonia, 
i.s situated in a bay on tho southern coa.st of tho Gulf of 
Finland, in 59'* 27' N. lat. and 24" 45' E. long., 230 miles 
west of St Petersburg by rail. Tho city consists of two 
parts~tho ^‘Doinberg” or “Dom,” which occupies a hill, 
and tho lower toAvn on tho beach — and is surrounded 
by pleasant suburban houses Avith gardens. Tho ‘‘ Dom ” 
contuus Ae castle, where the provincial administration 
has its seat^ Md the slopes of the hill are covered with* 
the iirdiAHmt It has 
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its o\vu administration, separate from that of the lower 
town. This last retains a inodia;val character, with 
narrow tortuous streets and high tile-roofed houses often 
enclosing largo .storehouses within their thick walla. 
Reval has more interesting antiquities than any other 
town of the Kussiaii Ilaltic province.s. The old church of 
St Nicholas, hnilt in 1317, contains many antiquities of 
the old (Catholic times and old German paintings, of 
which a i\uice of Death is Cvspccially worthy of notice. 
It coritains also the graves of Holstein lieck and of the 
Due de Ooy, who was denied Imrial for his debts, and 
wliosc mummy, dressed in v'elvet and line lace, was ex|X)scd 
until 1'SO‘J. The Domkirehc ” contains many interest- 
ing shields, as also the graves of the circumnavigator 
Krusen.stcrn, of rontu.s-dc-la CJardie, Henry Matthias, Karl 
Horn, itc. 'JMio cliurch of St Olai, first erected in 1 240, 
and often rebuilt, was comi>letctl in liS40 in Gothic 
it has a bell tower 420 feet high. The olde.st chufeh i.s 
the Esthoriian, built in 1210. Water is brought from 
Lake Jiirviikyla by an aqueduct, 'fhe. |»leasant .situation 
of the town, surroundeil by heautiful parka, attracts in 
.summer thousands of people for sea-bathing. 

The pO[»ulatiori of Koval Jjas increased rapidly since it has 
been connected by rail with St Petersburg and with Baltic 
Port, 30 milt\s distant ; it reached 50,400 in 1881, against 
27,325 in 1807, of wlioia onc-tliird are Germans, tiie re- 
mainder T‘]s1honians, with a few Bnssians and Jews. Nearly 
15,000 inliabitants bedong to the Greek (Uiurch. The 
manufactures are not inq»ortant, but trade grows .steadily. 
In 1882 the ex]>orts (grain, .sjnrits, A*c.) wore £1,746,214, 
the imports (coal, irem, chemicals, etc.) .£(5,858,247. In 
1882 Beval was visited by 580 foreign sliips (201,450 
tons), mostly English, G(^^mall, and ScLimlinavian, and by 
802 coasters (103,000 tons). It lias regular steam com- 
munication with St reter.^burg, Helsingfors, Kbnigsborg, 
itc. 

Tho high Siluiiiui crag now known as DomhtTg was early 
occupied hy nii Esthoiiian fort, l.iiMlani.ssa. In 1*219 or 4211^1 the 
Danish king ^VaMi^mar II. ereoto<l there n strong castle and 
founded the first chuieh of the Holy Clhost. Iii 1*2*28 the castle 
was t;iken hy the Livtniijiii knights, hut nine yi ai*s Inter it returned 
to the Diinis. Al)out Llie .snrno time ljiilK}<;k and Bremen 
inendniTits .settled there under the protetdion of the <:asU(% and 
their setlleiiieiiL soon beeanie an imj>ort.ant scrqjort of the Hanseatic 
League. ft was fortilh.-d early in the 14lli century, and in 1343 
sustained the si<‘ge <»f the, revolted Ksilioiiiaiis. AVaMeiiiar HI. 
soM Roval and Ksthoiiia to the Livonian knighthood for 19,000 
silver iiiarks, and tlio town helongod to the kniglithood till its dis- 
Moluti')ii in \\}u‘\\ Esthonin and Reval surrendered to the 

Swedish king Erik XVH. A gre.at conflagration in 1433, the pesti- 
leneo of l."»3*2, the. boinhanlTnent l)y the Danes in 1569, and still 
nn>re the Rnsso-Jjivoniaii War, broke down its formerly wealthy 
trade. The .viissiaiis not only deva.stat.ed the neighbouring oountry 
hut also besieged Keval twice, in 1570 and 1577. It wais still, 
liowever, an important fortress, the forts and walls having been 
enlarged and fortifn.-d by the Swedes, In 1710 tlio commander 
Patkull snrrenilered it to Peter 1., wlio immediately began there 
the erection of a inilitaiy port for his Baltic licet. The successors 
of Petesr 1. conlinucd to fortify the access to Reval from the sea, 
largo works being uiidertakcii eHiHieially in the first part of the 
present century. Dui iiig the Critnean War the suburb Rep»erbahii, 
situated on a h.»w slij» of const, was de.st.r*jyed in view of a possible 
landing of the iilHes. 

REVELATION, Book of. Tho book of the New’ Testa- 
xcTit calloJ ‘Mtevelation of John ” ("AttokuAui/^w *Iaiavi'oi>) 
.so long passed for the most ob.scure and diflicult docninent 
of early Cliristianity tliat scholara hesitated to apply to it 
the hiatovioo-critical method of investigation, ^^ince this 
hesitation has been overcome, it appears that the matter 
of the book is neither obscure nor mysterious, although 
many special points still remain to l>o cleared up. With- 
out being jjamdoxiiial we may affirm that the Apocalypse ia 
the most intelligible book in tho New Testament, bei^use 
its author had not the individuality and originality of 
Paul Of of the author of tho Fourth Gospel, and 
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historically wo can trace and comi>rehend its author’s posi 
tion much better than we can, for instanco, tho theology of 
Paul. But all interpretations not strictly historical must 
bo excluded. Tho cthico-spiritualistic, rationalistic, and 
dogmatic explanations, such as were first attempted by the 
Alexandrine theologians, are fatal to tho understanding of 
the book, as are also tho explanations drawn from church 
history which were first put forward by meduoval sects. 
To SCO with lJeng.stenbcrg “ demagogy ” in “ Gog and 
Magog” (xx. 8), to identify “Apollyon” (ix. 11) with 
Napoleon,” or in antichrist to detect tho emperor or 
tlio pope or Mohammed or JiUther or Calvin — these 
iiiterpretation.s are not a bit worse than those which turn 
the book into a conq.»endium of morality or dogma wherein 
is set forth by means of imagery and allegorie.s tho triumph 
of virtue over vice or of orthodoxy over lietero<loxy. The 
jiLstification of the interpretation which explains the book 
entirely in the light of the historical circumstance.s attend- 
ing it.s origin and of the views current amongst primitive 
Christian.s follows, above all, from <jbserving that as s 
litorary production the Revelation of John is by no nieana 
unique, but belongs to a class of literature (comp. 
ArocALYi'Tic Literatubk, vol. li. p. 174) which then had 
a very wide currency amongst the Jews, and the numerous 
remains of which even the most orthodox theologians do 
not lic.sitate to interpret by the help of the history of the 
time. 'J'hc atxxialyptio literature, in the stri(!t .senstj of the 
word, began with the Jews in the 2d century b.o. ; in fact 
it developed as an aftergrowth of the prophetical literature, 
from which it differs less in kind than in degree. For 
more than three centuries it had sought to revi\'e the 
drooping spirit of the people by revelations of a near future 
when, after one last dreadful onset of a liostilo world, 
Jahveh would appear in the person of His Messiah to con- 
<juer tho nations of the world and to set up the kingdom 
of glory for Lsrael. Every time the political situation cul- 
minated in a crisis for the people of God the apocalyp.ses 
appeared stirring up the btdievers. In spirit, form, plan, 
and execution they closely resembled each other. Their 
differencoa sprang only from the difference of the times, for 
every ajKXialyptic writer painted tho final catastrophe after 
the model of the catastrophes of his day, only on a va-ster 
scale and with decj)encd shadow.s. They ail spoke in ridtlles ; 
that is, by means of images, .symbols, mystic numbers, forms 
of animals, «kc., they half concealed wliat they meant to 
reveal. The reasons for this procedure arc not far to seek : - 
(1) clearness and distinctne.ss would have been too profane — 
only the mysterious appears divine ; (2) it was often danger- 
ous to bo too distinct. The apocalyptic writers in their 
works supplied revelations on all possible questions, but 
their principal achievement ww regularly a revelation of 
the history of mankind in general and of the people of 
Israel in particjular; in their most essential features the 
apocalypses are political manifestos. It is characteristic of 
all apocalypses that they pass under false names, l>eing 
attributed to the most celebrated persons of tho Old 
Testament; thus we still possess apocalypses under the 
names of Daniel, Baruch, Ezra, Mose.s, and Enoch, These 
old heroes are represented in the respective works as 
speaking in the hrst person, and exhorting their readers 
to await with hope and patience tho coming of tho 
Messiah. Usually the aix>calypso contains a brief summary 
of history, beginning with the time of the nominal and 
ending w*ith that of the actual author, in order that the 
reader, perceiving how much of the prophecy already 
been fulfilled to tho letter, may look with assured con^ 
fidence for the fulfilment of the rest. Lastly, the p^icular 
features in the descriptions as widl as tto imag^ 
metaphors are usually bonrowed in 
the books cf iho . old prophei^^ b^ 
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heightened colours on an ampler canvas, “The imagery 
is alivo with the burning breath of the h]ast ; a luxuriant 
fancy sacrifices beauty to Iwldnesa and scti proportion at 
dehanco ; all that is sweet and human yields to all that is 
inonstroiw and repulsive. A flow of metaphors, an inter- 
minable personification of abstractions, animates these 
strange creations with the weird and awful life of some 
fantastic resurrection scene. At the same time none of the 
descriptions arc clear and intelligible ; the outlines of the 
pictures melt and fade aw’ay in tremulous lines despite 
the coarseness of the material on whij'li tlu^y are drawn.” 

As Jesus Christ liad promised to come> again, tlie 
Jewish cxpcctiitions of a Messiah who should bo revealed 
continued unabated among many of llis disciples; that 
which as Jew.s they had hoped from the first and only 
advent tluiy tiow deftTrod till the second. True, the 
kingdom of Cod which Ho had promised did not tally 
with tlic Jiiatcrialistic ho[>e3 of the people, but on the 
cither hand Tie had not infrequently Himself employed the 
iignralive language of the pro| diets and apO(?aIyi)tic w'riters ; 
and, after He Jiad h'Jt the ciirlh, many s;iyings borrowed 
from the Jewish apocalypses were put in His mouth by a 
vitiatcil tradition.^ In the expectations of Christians of 
the 1st eentiiry sjuritual niid material clenuaits wens 
strangely blent. Hence not only were the Jewisli 
apocalyjises, the geiminoiiess of which no one doubted, 
read in the Christian eominuuities and transmitto<l to the 
Centilo converts, but soon there appeared new at»ocalypses 
written by Christians. Wc cannot Avouder at this, for all 
conditions favourable to the i)rodaction of such writings 
\s\re to b(i found in tlie. churches also; above all, men 
Avere eoiiscious of possessing the spirit of prophe<iy in a 
far fuller iiieasure than over before, and this spirit 
necessarily manifested itself not only in signs and wonders 
but also in n?velations and predletions. (.)f the Ciiri.stiau 
apocalypses Avritteii between 70 and 170 a.T). only a very 
small portion is known to us ; for the later cliurcli vicAved 
llieru as dangerous and got rid of them. Even of the 
apocalypse of Peter, Avritteu in the 1st century and 
regarded os canonical in some provinces as late as the 3<1, 
only a very fcAV fragments have come down to us.^ But 
the great Apocalypse which bears the name of John has 
Lwen preserved. It is to its reception into the canon that 
A\'e owe the jireservutiou of this precious, in<leed unique, 
monument of the earliest Christian timo.s. 

Contents, and Purj)ose.~lf avo leave out of view 
chapters i. to iii. the Apocalyi)so of John does not diller v’ery 
materially in form from the JcAvish apocalypses ; but 
undoubtedly its arrangement is Injtter, and its execution 
simpler ainl gi-ander, and therefore more tasteful.® In it.s 
contents, lioAvever, the distinction between this Christian 
apocalypse and its Jewish fellow's is marked ; for, w'hilo 
the latter have not and could not liavo any actual knoAA'- 
ledge of tlin Messiali whom they promise, the Aj^ocalypso 
of John centres round the crucified anil risen Jesus, tlic 
Lamb that Avas slain. Tim author know's wdiom he and 
the Christian community have to expect ; to him Jesus 
OhrLst is the alpha and the omega, the first and the lost ; 
ho is the Lord of the world and of hi.story. And this faith 

^ IC.ff,, the saving of Jesus hauded down l>y Papias hi Iren. v. 33 ; 
ooiiqiare Avilli it ^poc. Baruch, *20. In the eschatological specndies 
of Jesus, repoited by the s,ntoptical writers there is no doubt that 
sayings are introduced wliich are derived not from Jesus but from the 
Jewish apocalyptic writers. See the disciissious in Weiflcnbacli, Der 
%Vtederkiin/tai/edanke Jesu, IS7B. 

* See HUgenfeld, JS^av, Test, extra Oan^^recept., faac. iv. 

' * The Uterary value of the Apocalypse of John is much higher tbau 
that of any of the Jewish apocalypses. The author poBSossed the 
art ^ keeping hl«. readers euthr^etl and excited ftom first to lost ; by 
aniongeineht ha haii[. i^liy i^ucs»d Jiiaterlal to 

t)xdar; iuid to ; iStfiful daseHptlim his baa coutkived - to haake even the- 
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gives to tlm Apocalypse of John a tone of assured con- 
fidence and hope such as is not to bo fouud in the Jowdsh 
apocalypses. On the other liand, however firm and sure tlie 
(/hri.stiau fuitli of the author apjKiara, ho Avas still com- 
pletely bide bound in the old forms; it i.s really a case of 
ncAV wine, in ohl bottles. But this very circum.stance 
gives to the book its peculiar eharin, for in no other early 
(■hristiau writing are new and old to be found so com- 
pletely minglcil as in tliis. I'lio author’s attitude toward.- 
the world and tlic stati*. is still entirely the JcAvish attitude 
of surly bate -this disciple of the gospel lias not yet 
learned tliat avo arc bound to love our ciiuinies ; but hii^ 
attitude towards (dod avid his view of tlui value of a iuaii\'? 
own works show no longer the. .IcAvish but tlic new 
Cliristian belief, for lie .see*s (lod in Christ, he ha.s ueeepled 
the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins through llic blood of 
the Lamb, and regard.s liiin.self a.s a x*ric.st and king before 
(Jod. Hence too he livc.s ami luovc.s mm longer in the Iuav 
but in the prophets and tlic psalms. From them, 
especially from the projihcts Fzekiel, Zcdiariah, and 
Daniel, ho borrowed most of his imagi-ry and symbols. 
What he has douo in liis book is to create a groat n[M>ca* 
lypt^c painting or rather a dr/irna worked out in diilerciit 
.acts. Impatient longing for the end, a doe[> abhorrenco 
of the heathen state, a firm faith in Christ and His second 
coming, a minute and jiainslaking study of the old 
pro[>]i(icies — these are the .sources from which the de.scrjp- 
tion of the future are diuAvn. The i»urpose is the same 
a.s that of all apoc:dypses -to coiifinii ami strengthen the 
little family of believers in tlnsir patiem*o, their courage, 
and their eoTifidence, by jioiuling out that tlie sufferings 
of the time Avill last but a brief span and tliat the present 
troublo.s are already the heginning of that end when 
sorrow and suirering will in a moment be transformed into 
glory II nspeakable. 

The revelation proper begins with ia". iir.st. three 

cliaplvrs funning an introduction (the fcovcii h ttevs to tho sevon 
churches of Asia Minor, whith arc yirclixrd, nro marked by juxiti- 
cnl beauty and power of laugiuigc). Tin* future is A^uilten in w 
book with seven seals, Avhieh the Lamb opens one after the other 
(iv., V.). The oiKsiiing of each seal livings a pbiguu upon the 
earth (vL). before tbo' siwenth .‘^e.il is ojieiicd, tlic chiiren of tlio 
latter days is itself soul od tbut it Jnay )»o preserved haniilc.ss from 
the assiiiilts of tho powers of hell (vii.). At llio opening of tho 
seventh .seal seven angels witli tnnnpets .'ii-pi ur on tlic .s< ene, each 
of whom blow.s a truinpet-hlast as a prelude to new hurroin on tho 
e.arth (viii., ix.). Wilh the si.vtli trinniict the preliminary judg- 
ments are at an end (hence the (jpi.^nde, eh. x. 1. Tho judgment 
projier begins with tlie fall of Jerusalem (.vi. ). Then the .seventh 
tniiiipot souiuls as the .signal for the lu-st diA\'iil horrors and fur 
tlui linal judgment of tho world and of nil Aviekoduess. This is 
preceded, however, by a deserijdion of the [ire.servnti<m of tho 
ehnreh of Iho latter days (xii.), forming one uf those pauses in the 
n-arrativo which give i.ho reader breatliiiig time amt rclie.AO tlio 
lioiTor of tho fleKcrlpliori by the iniroiluetion of serenes of peace 
and word.s of comfort. The power of the world that o[iposr;.s 
Chri.st (the Koinan empire) is ile.scribed along with all its dt vili.sh 
accomplices (xiii.), and (xiv. ) its destrnoiioji is by antiidpation .set 
forth in fignvcs. The seven angels follow with tlie seven vials of 
wrath, Avhich aro poured forth and repre.scnt the beginning of llio 
linal (-.atastrophe (xv., xvi. ). 'I’liis final cataslro]di«\ involving tho 
imperial city, tho antichristiau emperor, Jits governors, and, last 
of all, tho devil himself, is doscril>cd in xvii.- xx. 3, - xix. 11 sq. 
forming the climax, Avheii Christ himself appears on a wldto horse 
and vanquislies all his f<ws, TJio devil is chaino<l in the bottom- 
less pit for a thou.'iand years ; dining this time tho saints of tho 
latter days— not all believers — reign with tJlirist.^ After tho devil 


* The way in wlilch the author has ii^iven expression to tliis practical 
purposo by means of scenes and images reveals the great artist. 

^ This idea, germs of which are to be fouml in the Jcwlslt apo- 
calypses, is easily oxplaineil wlien wo remember that two different 
views of tlio resurrection and of the future kingdom prevailed oniong-st 
the JowA. According to the ono view only favoured xiersoniii accord- 
ing to the other every ouo would rise from the dead; acoordmg to 
the one view the future kingdom would have only a Umited duration, 
acoording to iho other it would bo eteniak In tho Rovelation of 
tho two. auppoiit&oto ore comblnod« __ 
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has boon rtjl<?asod onco inoro ami has made war on llni holy city 
bo JH for over overthrown and tho last jud/^uunit follows (x>c.). In 
xxi.-xxii. 0 the glory of tlio heavenly ami eternal Jorimlem is set 
forth. In 15-521 several epiloguos may bo deteetetl. 

Unity ftnd Intiyrity. - Thu above analysis will have 
shown tin; essential unity «»f the book. Tho more atten 
lively wo sean the connexion of the descriptions >vilh emdi 
other the niorc; clearly do we perceive the unity, the 
artistic and .sy.stciuatic arrangement, of tlie book. This is 
completely oveilookeal by those who fancy that in the 
seven seals, the .seven trumt)ets, the seven vials of wrath, 
the wliole ioiir.se of the judgment i.s simply re[K‘[itetl in 
ever new imagery. lA'aving all othe.r objectioii.s out of 
aoct)iint, this .sa[>position is refuted by the simple ob.serva- 
tiun that the author hits not irierely placed the dilTereut 
.scenes .side by side but Jia.s linked them ttigethcr in Buch 
a way that each .scene fidlows us a consequence from tlie 
S(a?ne before. A correct [»oreeption of the plan of tlie 
book further negative.s tln^ opinion of oliler scholans and 
of Viilter in modern time.s {Die ?ln(s(idturifj der Ap<dnlyps(\ 
18S*J) that the book consists of difTerent part.s by ditFi;rent 
authors.^ But it Is probable eiiougli tliat the ivork has 
been interpf>Iatcd and touched up in varion.s places 
(certaiidy in i. 1 -d) ; and several ver.sc.s of the cjiiloguc 
(xxii. 6-21) fii-e not t>y tht? author of the book, as indeed 
the Linguage itself is siillicient to j)rove. Unless wo are 
utterly deceived, tho liook underwcjit By\stcmatic if not 
very radical ri3vision.s even before tin* mid<Ue of the 2d 
century." To tlie additions then made belong, amongst 
others, the famous wonis (xix. Id) Kfu Kf.K\rjrui to ovofxti 
avTov o Arjy.^s TOC O^ov^ wliicli do not fit into the passage. 
An exact investigation of the extent of tho alterations and 
additions w'ould be a very useful work.’** 

Lanyuifye, - -Thi} language is more Hebraic than that of 
any otlicr New' Testame.nt book. The author thought in 
Hebrew and wrote in (Jreek. But the gros.s violations of 
Oroek grammar are not to bo exjilained from ignorance. 

** In tho language of tlie Aj>ocaIypse there is nothing of the 
bungling and happy-go lucky .stylo of a beginner; indeed 
it bears the .stam[) of consistency and pui’[»ose.” TJio 
author writes, <'.y, kul otto o koI o 7^v util o 

cTrra Tri'tvfxtLTtov . , , hfu tliro *i7j(rorf 

XpurrtiVj o/o/pTcs', u Trarro? (i. 1, H), altliough he has shown 
in a liundrcd i»ii.s.sagcs that he knew’ very well the riilc.s 
wliich lie has .licre broken. He must have ileliberately 
intended to break them in order to give to the words of 
Ills greeting a certain elevation and Bolemnity. Of course 
only to a fonugner could it have occMirred to employ tho.se 
means for iliis end. 

Author' H Standpoint. -That the book is not written by a 
disciple of tho ai>ostIe Paul, that its author is filled with 
Jew ish hatred and abhorrence of tho lieathen stale, that in 
other ways traces of tlie Jewd.sh spirit crop up liero and 
there in the Apocalyp.so, is beyond que.stion. But many 
critics, especially tlie so-called Tiibingen scliool, as well ns 
Kenan, Mommsen, and others, have gone still farther ; the 
author of the Apocalypse, say they, was au Kbionito and a 
decided opjionent of the apostle Paul. In support of this 
hypothesis, w’hit*h flicy put forw^ard as if it were an 

* See Thci^l, T/if.-Xcituiui, 1882, N<». 2*1. 

* 'riie rctUaetioii of tlie AiK>oalypso took ptit'o long lioforo Irciaeii'i 
(liofove lSr» A.n.), for it can l»c slii*wu that Iho awovZaia Kal itpxitta 
ird-ypaifya to which ho a]>peals alrojiily exhibited iho Apocalypse iu 
tho form in which wo now read it (Iren., v. 30). 

* The .state of llto text is much more nnc-crtuin tliaii in most of the 
NeW" Testament books, becaiiHO there are far fewer uncial MSS, of our 
book than of the Gospebs and Epistles ; in fart there nro only five, of 
which only three am complete. Tho Ijest MSS. are tlie Sinaitic, the 
Alexaudrine, and the Kjihraemi PariBiejiBin (incomplete). Tho ®a- 
called Uxtim receptua of the Aiiocalypse is cspeciaHy bad, owing to 
oaxises which Delitswch was the first to point out {HtmdBchr^Oiohe 

1861 - 62 ). 
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ostablishcd truth, they aj'»peal chiefly to the following 
observations ; — ( 1 ) in ch. vii. only 144,000 Jews are sealed, 
therefore tlie author regarded only born Jews as full 
members of the Messiah’s kingdom; consequently (ver,9 
the multitude w'Lich is not Tiumbortul forni.s a wider circle, 
viz., the proselytes, wdio urn not count«!d and also not 
healed, and are therefore i>f lower rank ; (2) in ii.-iii. tho 
ftuilu»r di.splay.s the greatest abliorrenco of tluise wdio cat 
meat which lia.s been olfered to idols and who practise 
“fornication'’; by these none but di.sci[>les of Paul can be 
iiK^ant ; (6) in xxi. 14 the author .speaks only of twelve 
aiiostles, and thereby undoubtedly excludes Paul ; ( 4 ) the 
author jiraise.s (ii. 2) the Kplicsians because they have 
found the false apostle.s to be liars and have rejected 
them, but by these false apo.stics only Paul could bo 
meant ; (f)) the author cannot conceive (xi. 1, 2) that the 
tenijdo at Jerusalem should ever be destroyed, an 4 i prove.s 
by this how' much lie himself .still clung to the temple 
w^or.shi [I. 

Tiic ]K)int in di.spiite is of the highest importance for 
tho proper understanding of the liistory of primitive 
(Christianity. If the Tiibingen .school i.s right, the 
Paulino epocli was follow’cd in A.sia Minor by an Kbionitic 
cj)oeh, and in this case ciitliolici.sni may very \vM be the 
j'rodiict of a comproDii.se between 1’iiulini.sni and JcAvish 
Christianity. But on this very point it can be clearly 
shown that the Tiiliingen school i.s in the w^rong ; for the 
above arguments amount to nothing. 

(1) The 12x12,000 (vii. 4 sq.) can tmly, like Jimu’S i. 1, ]»o in- 
torpreUul allegorically aiui rt?ferroil to t-hristi.ans gtjne.rully witlumt 
of iialionality ; the twelve triho.4 aro Llie Chnatians. Tliia 
interpretation j.s tho only j)ossihlo f>iie, Immmii.sc (^) in xiv. 3 it 
is said of tho 144,000 that, they .are bought from Uie e.artl>, and 
hocausc (6) liGsides llie 144,000 who are sealed no one survives lh« 
hoiTors uf thi? la.st time. "VV^c must not overlook tho fact that in 
ch. vii. two entirely diirereiit vi.sioiis arc )iri?.sentHl, which aro not 
to he fused into a single vision: tho 141,000 aro on oartli, the 
ininumhei’ttd inultitiulo (ver. 9 sq.) an*, not a su]»plemont «)f these 
144,000, hut aro already in Iniaven .and renresont the .sum of all the 
children of God from tho Iwginning, Thus, if tho 111, 000 wore 
exclusively .Jews, in the last tiin<.i iliero would l>o no Chiistiun at all 
from aiaong the Jicatlien ; th.'it is, no heathen would be .s;ived. But 
that thin is I lie author’s metiiiiiig not even tho TiLhiiigoii critics can 
maintain. U'hus tho “ twelve tribes’* nro to bo understood allegori- 
cally. As AbrahaiiJ i.s the father of all hi:liev<'rs, .so all hL-lievers 
ninko lip tho n.’itioii of the twelve tribes. (2) Tho polemic against 
the eating of meat olfered to idols and ngaiiist “ foruieation ” is not 
peculiar to tho author, hut i.s to bo found in sevcinl early ChrLstian 
writings. Jt is not a polemic against Paul ; at most it is aiK>lomic 
agaiu.stlax discijilos of Paul ; further it is no sign of Khiouitism, for 
very many (lentile Christian writem of the 2d renlury {c.g., Justin) 
comhated tlie e.ating of meat offereil to idols. The rule iiieiitioncfl 
in Acts XV. 29 may re.*illy have been made between 58 and 70 A.i>., 
and may h.ave been a condition of intercourse between Jowisli and 
Gentile Christians. After that time it ^adually pnwailed all over 
Christendom. (3) In tho ideal description of tho new Jcru.salem it 
w'ould have been impossible for tl.-/. author to .speak of thirteen 
«'i}H)stlcs. (4) Tlio plural iirdarToXoi (ii. 2) shows that Paul is not 
meant, and tlm coinparison wnth ii. 9 and iii. 9 imaktrs it probable 
that .Teivi.sh emissaries aro intended. But, a^sirt from this, wo see 
better tliau heretofore by tho newly discovered Teaching of the 
Apostles that tho name “aimstlo'* W’a.s not confiiuHl U» tho twelve 
apostles njid Paul. If the author had wished fo e.xnrcss alihorrcuco 
of Paul he could not have done it mom obscurely than he has done 
it ill ii. 2. (.')) The author says expreswly (xxi. 22) that he isaw no 

temple iu the new Jerusalem, “ for tho lx>rd i.s lier temido and the 
Baiiib”; lienee ho felt that tho temple worship w’aa no longer 
nood<*.d to satisfy his religious wmits ; in excepting the temple 
huildings from tho universal dostnirtion (xi. 1) ho follows a Jewish 
notion, to w'hich in his heart he lias already risen superior. 

The arguments to }irove tho Ebionitisin of the Apoca- 
lypse-are therefore insufficient; rather, wo should say, the 
Apocalypse shows us a Christianity free from the law, free 
from national prejudices, universal, and yet a Christianity 
which is quite inde^iendent of PauL It is this that consti- 
tutes the nigh importance of tlm l^k. Ilie Ahthor sp^ks 
not at all of the law — ‘the word not work) 

he looks for salvation from the power an^'graee Qpd Jand V 
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Christ alone, and knowa that to be eleaii a man must wasli 
Ilia robes in the blooii of the Lamb ; nowhere has ho made 
a dlntinction between Oontile and Jewish Cliristians ; in 
this respect he is even more Ubcial than J^aul, for Taiil 
believes in a continued preference accorded to the people 
of Israel, wlule our author knows of no such thin^ ; 
in his view i)reference is given only to the martyrs atid 
confessors of the latter days ; i\wy alone shall reign with 
Christ a thousand years tlio people of Israt^l, so far as it 
has rejected Christ, is to our author simply a ‘‘.synagogue 
of »Satan*' (ii. 9 ; iii. 9). In tliis respect it clearly api)ears 
that the author of the Apocalypse has cast aside tall iiiiliuntil 
religious prejudices.- Accordingly to him Jesus is not the 
Me.s.siah of the Jews -of this there is no mention in the 
book — but the Saviour of the W’orld, the liord of heaven 
and of i^arlh, the disposer and director of lustoiy. Tluj 
Christology of the Apocalypse i.s nowdiero Kbionitic; 
rather it stand.s niidway between that of l*anl and that of 
the l<\>urth ( Josj)el, arul is more eh*.vated than the fornuT : 
Christ Is made almost equal wdth Cod and has the .same 
predicates and names a.s (h)d.'^ 

The Ai)ocalyj).so teaches us tliut even in the up<»stoJie 
ago the conce|»tions of raulinisiu and Kbionitisiu <lo not 
explain every tiling ; it is neither Pauline nor Kbionitic. 
It .shows us that at the close of the apostolic age there was 
a Christianity which was free from tlie law and universal, 
and yet continued to adhere to Jow’iali inodes of ex|»res- 
sion ; it shows us that it w^a.s possible to tbink an<l feel like 
a Jew in polities, and yet in religious thoughts and ftjclings 
to be evangelical ami suiierior to all earthly limit ation.s. 
The.se, however, are glaring contradictions which could ned 
last. Put the fact that in the Aiiocalypso wm i>o.s.scss a 
doenmont exhibiting those eonlradiction.s imparts to the 
book its liigh im[>ortance. Prom ]\iiirs e]»istles we cun only 
learn how' a great mind has worheil its way from the 
letter of the law ui> to freedom ; from the Ai»ocaIyq)Sc wo 
can learn how from the Jewish fu.sion of religion, nation- 
ality, and polities thousands w'ere gradually led upw^ards 
to the gospel, and we. eiin further learn that the .sle[i from 
the premises to the eonelusion is one of the hardest to take. 
The author of the Apocalypse has in many points not yet 
drawn the coneliision.s. 

Date ami ffiaton^'al -All imjmrtial scholars 

are now agreed that in chapters xiii. and xviii. of the 
Apocalyp-^^c w^e must IcKik for the key to the com prehension 
of the book as well as to the <|ue.stion of the date of its 
compo.sition. That the bca.st (xiii. 1 ; xvii. J ,sf/,) is 

the Homan empire, that the seven lieads arc seven 
emperors, that the waiman (xvii. 3-9) is the city of 
Romo, that the tun horns (xiii. 1 ; xvii. 3, 12 sg.) arc 
imperial govornora— all this la now beyond dispute.'^ Also 
it is .settled that a Roman emperor will l)C the antichrist, 
and that the author abhorred nothing so much as tlio 
worship of the om[»eror. Hence it is very probable, and 
has been maintained by Mommsen especially on good 
grounds, that the second bea.st (xiii. 11) i.s meant to 
describe the imperial representatives in the provinces, 
especially the Roman governors in the Asiatic continent. 
Finally, almost every one reganls the year 64 as the 
terminus a qw of the composition of the book, inasmuch 
as the bloody persecution of the Christians in Rome (xiii. 

1 ObRorvo that In hie !)rlcf descriptiou of Iho railleninm (clu xx.) 
the author neither epeaka of the Jewish people nor introiluces any 
grossly material conception. This is the strongest proof that he was 
not an Ebionlte. 

* Compare also xi. 8, where Jerusalem is called ‘*So<loin and 

Ohj^tologioal coiipepdbiis and IbnaulAS 'S^hich occur in the 
bfiaAt aiu not 4 eonsia^i^. Thie le 

' ■ 
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7 ; xvii. G; xviii. 20-24) is presupiKxsod in the narra- 
tive.^ 

Rut, while scholars are at one on these }>oint.s, they 
still <lilTer on the question of tlm jicrson of anliehrist. 
The line si<Ui atHrm that the author regarded Nero returned 
from the graves as antichrist (.so Ewaltl, Liicke, Ho Wetto, 
Cre<lncr, Iu.miss, Volckinar, Slorumsen, Henan, tfec.) ; the 
olhor side deny this (.so Weiss, Diisturdicek, JJruston, 
itc.), and try to identify antichri.st either w'illi Domitian 
or with an ein]»en>r tii‘t dohiied. Rut Mie grounds on 
whicli they eom)>at the forfuei* liy]K)thesis are of little 
inf>nient. ^I'hat tlie autiihrist of tJie Apnca]y[>.sc is Nero 
returned to life, results from the following eonsiilcratious : — 

(1) III rh. .xiii, 3 it is saM th:i1 (uk? of tin* liraJs of tlio liuast 
ro4’iivcd a tlo.nllv winuul tnit was afli-i waols Iu .-iIliI to ilto a.stoiiiHli- 
tnuiil ol tin* worlJ. N*>w if it is sr*tllril tliat tin? lirast is the Itoirian 
ouipire, ami that hy tin* !it‘a«ls ar»/ «i4‘sigiia!nl tin*, tniptvor;;, the 
st'itfiiioiit is only iipplirahli* to Nrro, in wlms*; Jiath it is \V4*I1 
known llint tho diil iKit holicvc, many p<*.rs»>na expecting 

that ]h‘ wuiiM n-tiini from tJio East,*^ (‘2) In xvii. .S, 11 otin head 
is idcntiilrd with tlm wliolo anim.at, ami of the anini.'d it is said 
ih.at “it w.aH and is not ami will conio again,” niraiiing that the 
oigliMi hrad is not a m-w inio hut one of sovtii. Fvrim this it 
iien^ssarily follows that in tho author’s viow tlm aiitichrist will ho 
an cdiipcror wlio has ivigmsl <incu alre.idy ami wlio represents the 
whole wiekedite.ss of the empire (the lM^^.s^) eon emit rated and 
eiiibodieil in himself ; but this c?:in only he Nero, for of no otlior 
emperor was the leport current in the empire tliat lio woiiltl eome 
again, ami no 4‘mj>eror but Nero bad in.stiliited a persecution of tlie 
Christians. (3) In xiit. 1 S it is said that the nunibi p of tho heast 

th.at is, according to tho llehrcw art of CtMiuitria, tlie .sum of tho 

iinmorical valuo.s of i}\o letters of liis name is tho number of a 

man, ami i.s OtiC. Down to JS;35 tliis s.aving was ariildio which no 
man coiiM iva<l, thougli fremciis (v. 30) had attempted an oxplniia- 
lion: ho thought r»f 'l\;itan, Kv.njitlie.s, l/iteijios, but in 1835 
KriUsehe, bemvry, Keuss, and lliL/ig dise»n'ered »iinultaneorisly 
that the muncriea! valu(*s of the words plD *lDp (“K!n|H;r<>r 
Nenui”)- 100 I- «0 1 200 { oO-f-200 < C -1- .M) - 000. Tim old variant 
Old must bo regarded a.s n eontirmatiou of tliis explanatioM, for 610 
i.s -1*13 *lDp (“ Emperor Nero”). It may c.« itainly aj^Hair strange 
that the e-alculation is iua«b! according to the numerical value of tho 
Jlehrow letters, wliilo the hook i.s written in Creek ; hut, fi.H there 

i. > no iloubt tliat the. author has thought as n Semite froni first to 

last, it is not .surprising that he lui.s set forth his great soeret in 
llehrcw letters (comp. xvi. 10). (*1) Down to the 5tli 

<*ciihiry it w.a.s belitjved by Wesstern Chi istian.s that Ner»> would 
come again and ho the antichri.st nr Jii.s precursor.^ In tho East 
also this he.Hi‘fc;in be shown (.seo Mm Sibylline oracle.s) to have still 
I'xi.sUsl in the 2*1 century. 

For these four n‘a.sou>i it is curtain that the antimr of 
tho Apocalypse lioliuvod that Nuro w’ould como again, and 
regarded him a.s tho antichn.st.. lie tvroio under tho 
inipro.s.sion of the .story current in the Ji]a.Mt that Nero had 
gone to tho Parlhian.s and woiihl return Avitli them to 
reclaim hi.s empire. 

llonco the Ap(H*aly|»,su was w^ritten after the .summer 
of 68 A.n.,^ hut the quo.stiou still remains whether it was 
writttiii under fhilba or Ves)>asian or Domitiaii. Most of 
the scholars who accept the right exjdanation of tho 
antichrist snf)posc it to have been written under Oalba; 
the beginning of Vesjiasian’s reign is jirefcrred by Liicko 
(whose earlier (>i>inion w%a.s ditlerent), RIeck, RbJiiner, and 
also Diisterdieck and Wcis.s ; Momm.'^eii njdiolds the later 
years of Vespasian ; but tlie oUl tradition of tho clmrch 

® The .st.aUmioTit of Eiupliaiiiu.'^ (.//n*r., li. 12) that the Apocalypse 
was written uiuler (Claudius i.s unienahh*. 

* Bnistoii refoPH tho w’t.uin<h>d ho.-id to Cicsiir ; hut wlmt could 
have induced tho mitlmr to nientma and jmt in the foro^Tound an 
event which had taken jil.aco alxuit one hundred years before I 

^ Sco tho Cantu Apohuj. of Cuiniiiotliau ; the conimontary of 
Victorinas on the Aix»calypsc* ; T^ictantius, 7>e! MqtL Persec*^ 2 ; 
Martin of Tours in SiiJji. Severus, Dial,, ii. 14 ; Bulp. Scv., 6%ron., 

ii. 28, 29, Ac. 

* Agubist Bruston, who supposeB that It wa.s written between 64 
and 68 a.d., by reckoning the emperors (xvii. 10) from Csosar, and 
hence taking the reigning emperor to be -Nero. Bat Bruston is thns 
compelled to r^ect the explanation that the tetaroed Nero la the 
antichrist, and he cannot account for the mention in the Apocalypse 
of ntuneroiu iiuntyia at^ ^ 
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represents the work as written under Doniitian and even 
towards tlio cjose of his reign. TJiis tradition rests on 
very ancient tcstiinony, that of Irenanis,^ hut has met 
with no approval from critics of the pr(;sent century; 
only the traditionalists wJio reject the historical interpreta- 
tion nccej>t it. It is the only case in the whole range of 
the New Tostumeiit where oritieisiii assigns to a writing a 
higher a lit i(jiiity than is allowed it by tradition. WJielhcr 
criticisifi has not been too hasty in setting aside the 
Htatciiient of Jrenieus will appear in the seijuel. 

In support of the .sui>[)Osition that the Ai)t>t‘alypse 
was wiilteii before August 70 a.i>., the chief argiinnint 
addiiccil is that cli. .xi. assumes that Jerusalem and tlui 
temple are still uninjured. Mommsen (AW. bV.vrA., v. 
o21) has not succeeded in satisfactorily disposing of this 
argument. The Apocalypse is cognizant of the iliglit of 
tile Jewdsli Ohristians into the country beyond Jonhin 
towards l^dla (cli. xii.) ; it expects the partial destruction 
of Jerusalem in tlic immediale future.- Ihit this very 
expccUition as well as the cojifidenco that the teinplo 
would remain uninjured sliows that at that lime city and 
temple were still standing, lienee, as cli. xi. was xvritten 
before August 70, most critics, assuming that the wiiole 
book dates from one and the same time, conclude tJiat 
it was composed under (3all*a, — that is, between autumn 
68 and .spring 6iJ. Jn their view the five emperors wlio 
have fallen are Augustus, 1'iberius, Claudius, Caligula, 
and Nero, therefore the reigning emperor is (1 alba, and 
the reason why the author does' not jiiakc Jintichrist (the 
returning Nero) immediately succeed Calba is a wish to 
carry on tlio inimbcr seven, and becau.se “even a i*rophet 
owe.s some consideration to tlie powers that but ho 

allows this unknown succe.ssor only a short reign, and then 
comes the returned Nero and the end of "the xvorld/* 
Justly, tliese critics point to the fact that a false Nero 
appeared immediately after the <leath of the real Nero 
(Tacitus, ii. 8, 9). This position is very strong, but 

tliero arc two objc.(?tion.s to it, -in the first place, it is 
uncertain whether CJalba shmdd be included in the li.st i»f 
cmperor.s at all — so emiutmt an authority as Mommsen is 
against including him, and reckons Vesj>a.sian as the sixth, 
and, secondly, the author c)f the Apocalypse thinks of a false 
Nero who will ally himself with the Tarthians (see ch. ix. 
and elsewhere). Therefore his false Nero appears not to 
bo that of Tacitu.s, but the one "who in the last years of 
Vcaj)a.sian found a following in the Euplimtes dislriet and 
was acknowledged in the rtugn of Titus by King Artabauus, 
who iircjiared to restore him at Home l>y force of arms, 
Vmt was at last surreruleixid by the I’arthiau.s, about 88, 
to Domitian (so Mommsen ; compare Persia, vol. xviii, p. 
60 J). On^ tins view the Apocal^'^Kse was written about 
7b ‘ 70. Tlius we see ibat we have here two discrepant 
calculations (autumn 68 to spaing 69 ; about 75-79) ; 
each lias much in favour of it, l>ut also at h^ast one strong 
argument ag?iin.st it: -against ilie lir.st calculation there 
is the argument that the false Nero who best suits the case 
did not appear till about 75, while agaiiist the second cal- 
culation there is the argument that according toch. xi. the 
destruction of Jerusalem had not yet taken place.** In the.se 

^ Irvii. V. 30, 3 ; i) ikiroKaAvtlns ov iroAAoD xpvvov iupdO'ij^ 
aWh 0x^5^!/ iir\ Tifiertpas y€vfds, irpht T<f rrjs Aojunriavov 

* The llirvo ami a half years in xi. 2, xii. 14, xiii. fi are taken 
troni the Apocalyj)*!© of Daniel, niul no Uoeper meaning is tu be songlit 
in them. 

» Hildebrand regards the sixth as Vitelline (^(sch. /. wrnfx. rW., 
1874, p. 76 «j.). 

* So Byuee, Volckmar, Cretiner, De Wette, also Ronau (Anteckrisl), 
but the last-nieiitioned, though ho put the Ax>ocalypae in the nngn 
of Oalba, bc^ns the enuiiioration of the heads with Jiiiiua Ciesar, and 
hence gets into difficulties, 

^ The view that the Apocalypso was written between the epnng of 
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circumstances it appears perhaps best to assume that the 
Apocalypse w{is written under Galba, that is, that the con^ 
ception and the first draught of it date from this time, 
but that the seventeenth chapter was afterwards revised 
in the last years of the reign of Vespasian, about 75- 
79. Now’ it i.s to be remend)ercd that Iremeus asserts 
most ex[>licitly that it was revealed in the la.st years of 
J lomiiian. Such a staierneut is not to bo simply set aside, 
especially when it seems to make a writing later, and not 
earlier, and wlien there is internal evidence that the book 
underwent revisions. Further exact investigation of the 
dcfnils of the Apocalypse -will perhap.s supply po.sitivc 
proofs ; at present the following can be put forward merely 
as an hypolhesis, for which only a certain probability is 
claimed tlio A])()caly[>so was written under Galba, but 
afterwards underwent rcA'isions under Vespasian, about 
75 -79, and perhaps in Doiiiitian’s reign of terror, about 
95 -96 (compare what has been said al>ove on the unity 
and integrity). 

JThice of Coin]}Ofiititm — Authorahij ), — That the A |)Ocalyi>.so 
xvas written at some |)Iace on the west coast of Asia Minor 
liaa never, so far as known to tljc pnj.s^nt writer, been 
doubted by any critic of note. 

'J'ho tradition of the chiuxili ascribes the Apocalyp.se 
the apo.slle John/' and the Tubingen school has felt bound 
in this case to agn;e with tradition. Within the last 
twenty years or so the qiu*stion has been nuu-h ccmiplicaUid 
by being mixed up with the rjucstion of the origin of the 
I'ourth Gosj)el ; all, liowcvcr, agree that the book was 
written by a born Jew’. At jiresent the following views 
are maintained :— -( J ) the Gospel and tlic Apocalypse of John 
are by the a[)Ostlo John (ICbrard, Ilengstenbcrg ami his 
school, Hofmann and iiis school, Kliefotii) ; (U) thrt (h).sjiel 
is by an unknown author, the Apocalypse is by the apostle 
.lohn (1-laur, Schwegler, Kb.stlin, Hilgenfeld) ; (j) the 

Gospel is by the apostle John, tlic Apocalypse is by a man 
called Jolin, the otherw ise know'ii presbyttT, w’ho had no 
wdsli to be taken fur the apostle (Liicke, Bleck, Kwald, 
Credner, De Welle, Neandcr, Heuss, Diisterdicck, Keiin, 
Iloltzmann, etc.) (1) Iho Apocalypse is by another John, 
one of the apostle’s disci j>les, who afterwards received the 
tacit approval of the apostle, so that tlm llevelation paa.scd 
in tlio church as a work of the aj)ostle (Henan) ; (5) tlie 
Apocalypse was foisted on the ajiostlo rlohn without his 
knowdedgo (Volckmar, Arc.). Of th(',sc view’s the first and 
foiirth may be summarily dismissed, the latter because 
Henan has not brought forw’ard even the shadow of a proof, 
the former because the ditJerences betw'eon the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel in language and opinions are too great to 
allow UH to suppose that the books are by the same author.^, 
It is true that on the other ha«d both writings have much 
in common, nay, even that there is a profound affinity 
betw’^cen them, Imt this only proves that their authors 
lived in tlie same country, and were to some extent subject 
to the same intellectual inHucnccs. Even llase, who 
formerly thought it possible to refer Gospel and Apocalypse 
to the apostle John (see his work. Die Tiibingcr Schule^ 
1855), has renounced thi.s view. Hut what is to prevent 
ns from ascribing at least the Apocalypse to the ajiostle 

09 and x\nsust 70, hence in the byj^inijiiig of VfnKpaHian’s reign, 
least to rreommend U. Some of tlie criticss who have Tnaintaintid 
it aro much biased. Thus Diisbirdieck regaiils the sixth ettjporor 
(xvii. 10) tis Vesi»asiiin, the seventh, who is to remain for only a 
short time, as Titus, and the eighth oa Nero. But, as the book w’os 
written, occonling to DiiBtoi'dieck, shortly beforo 70 , it follows tliftt 
“ ivo hayo here a proidiecy which definitely anuounces coi'tain historical 
oveuts beforehand. ” Tims the claim of the Apocalypse tabe an actual 
prophecy is justifieil, though only in one Yorse. ; . 

® 8o Justin ; biso JlJiaL c, Tryph,, Sh 

^ Borne of these scholars also deny, tbat the :0^piel'^ by 

^ This was observed by 1>i(myirius of Aki^drla ifiT, Jjf^/ 

• V:..- 
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John ? Certainly the external testimony ia very gocxl,^ the 
doubts entertained by the Alexandrians, by Eusebius, and 
by Byzantine theologians eh to the apostolic authorship of 
the book liavo not much weight, the book being little to 
tlicir mind, and the substance of Kevelation would in 
many respects suit John Boanerges. But tho following 
ccjnsidorations s[>eak against the apostle John as author : — 

(1) tho so-called “Alogi"' (Kpipb., /Ap/*., ii.) denied that 
the work was by the apostle, and declared that it c;anie 
from Corinth and hence was a forgery ; but the Alogi 
were in Asia Minor about IGO and their ncgjitive, if 
not their positive, evidence has Iherofore great weight 

(2) the author of the Apocalypse does not style himself an 
apostle, and iiowliere does ho designate himself as a per- 
sonal disciple of Jesus or as an eye-witness ; (J) the 
author speaks (xxi. 14) in such an objeetivo way of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb that it is scarcely credible that 
ho himself belonged to them ; (4) the descriptions of 
Christ in the Apocalypse are psychologically scarcely intel 
ligible on the assiiinplion that they were written by a per- 
sonal disciple of the Lord. On these grounds we must say 
that, though not cpiite impossible, it is very improbable that 
the apostle John Ava-s the author of tho Apocalypse. But 
not less improbal>lc is tho 8Uj>pusition that the real author 
wished to pass for the apostle John and fathered the work 
on him. It is true tliat amongst the Jews apocalypses 
were fatheroi.l l>v their authors on famous men ; but the 
fraud is always vcjy patent. But in this case the name t»f 
John occurs ordy four times (i. 1, 4, 1) ; xxii. 8), and in the 
wbolo book there is nothing that reveals tlio author’s 
if^tention to pass for the apostle Jolin. And we have 
furllu^r to remember that, according to trustworthy evi- 
<lenc(?, tl)o apostle Jolm was still living at the time in Asia 
Minor. It is at least ini] probable that another dweller in 
Asia MirK>r should have fathered a book on him under his 
very eyes. 

In these circannstancea only one hypothesis seems left 
—that started by the Alexandrians in order to get rid of 
the inconvenient authority of tho Apocalypse — that the 
book is from tho pen of another John in Asia Minor, 
namely, the presbyter. But, though this hypothesis has 
liad much acceptance in our time, it is far from probable ; 
for — and here Zahii and Renan are right — tho existence of 
a cons]jieuous presbyter John in di.stinction from the 
a[)ostlo is vi>ry uncertain. The Apocalypse, as the tradi- 
tional text of the first chapter now runs, is certainly not 
the work of any ordinary |)erson of the name of John : it is 
by a John who enjoyed tho highest consideration in tho 
i*hurches (see i. 1, 4). If besides tho apostle John there 
was no second John who posai»>isod such authority in Asia 
Minor in the 1st century, and if it is impossible that the 
Apocaly£»se can bo the work cither of the apostle John or 
of a literary forger, the only supposition left is that tho 
name of John Avaa interpolated in tho last revision (after 
the death of tho apostle John). Observe once more that 
this name occurs only in the first venses of the first chapter, 
and in a verso of the lost. No hypothesis solves the pro- 
blem so well as this. Whether originally a different name 
ap^ieared in i. 9, and how ch. i. gradually arose, are ques- 
tions into which we cannot enter here. In this difficult sub- 
ject absolute certainty is unattainable, but the supposition 
that the Revelation was written by an unknown Christian 
of Asia Minor, and that the name of John is a later addition 

^ Appeal, however^ must not be insde to the fact *that according to 
tradition the spostle John was banlahed to Patmon, and that the 
author of the Apocalypee of Idmaelf (h 9), “ I was in the Jslo that 
U oaned for the wbid of God,** for the trudUloh is bssed on the 

Am^ and, whs^^ mpre^ oin a txdsutidefttaAdltig of it. 

JETr liL 96f t numy have apiiiimed that the 

; Ttoiniwy AiD. ) w{^» aa 


in order to ascribe the Revelation to tlio apostle John, 
labours under fewer difficulties than any other that has 
hitlicvto been started. That, thus introduced, John is not. 
ex jirc.'^sly designated as apostle need not surprise us, lor at 
the beginning of the 2d century every one in Asia Minor 
knew who “■Jolin tlio .servant of (Jo<i was. The episth'.H 
al.so with tile heading “tho elder” arc meant to bo 
regarded as written by the apostle Jolin, although tJiey do 
not contain tlie title apostle.*' 

A'nf/ion.ft/ itL thf! C/of/v//.— -The Apocalypse, Avhicli an 
early as the time of Jnstiii an<l Bahaas enjoyed a high re- 
putation as llio work of the apostle Jolin, was admitted 
into the canon of the New Testament (see Murat, fragui., 
Iren/ijiis, Tcrtnllian). In tln». West it has always been 
retained in tho canon, but in tho East it Avas discredited 
through Montanism, and the s]aritnalistio Alcxamlrian.s who 
gave the tone threw more and more doubts upon it, so that 
towards the end of the 3d century it began to be omitted 
from tho New Tc.starnent, For nearly a thousand years 
tho Apocalypse was not recognized by the majority of the 
(7roek Church as a canonical book (and himco it is that 
we possess so few ancient Creek MS8. of the Apoealyp.se), 
but; as no formal condemnation was pronounced again.stit, 
the book was never KUjtprirssod, and regained its ftxiting 
towards tho end of tljo Mhldlo Ages, tlio Creek Church 
following tlie exam[)le of the Latin. At present the 
Apocalypse forms £»art of the New Ti'.siament all over 
Christendom, and rightly .so, for it i.s one of the most 
instructive documents of early Christianity. Narrow or 
dogmatic .spirits, it is true, will never l>c able to valuc^ it 
aright, and will therefore either reject it or .seek to correct 
it by false interjiretations. 

hitfi'ctf-orc, — Liicko, VvvHitxh tinrr Einh.itKtuj in 

die. Ofteith. Joh.^ lij o*!., lSr»‘i ; tlu*. iiitoxhiL't ioTis to tin* 

Mew TcstaThcnt l>y Jhnias, Civilncv, MilgcnfuM, 

J>aviilsoii, ; tlohhnnll, />•/* [,• hrhttjr'tjf' di r Apnk\ ^ 1S73 ; fh;niiT», 
L' Anh'.chri.if^ 1873 ; Moininson, H'oni. firsAnchUy v, p. 020 sij. 
Coininciitaries ])y Ewalil, IS28, Du Wetto, bSis, ; 

MeiigsU nhorg, 1861, 1863; Khiftnl, ; Dii.stenli<‘«.rk, 1865; 

Volckmar, 1862 ; Tllook, 1802; Litigi*, 1871 ; Kiillcr, 1871; 
Kliefoth, 1874-75; Bisniiig, 1876. ScliiiuclsouburgiT, lie Valsu 
Ncrotiiif Frnna, 1846 ; Weiss, “A]K>kal. Stiulieii,'’ u\ iSluJicn mid 
iCrdii^’ni, 1869, i, ; Braston, Le Aiiffrc. 666 (1. I'hftpothi.se dtt 
ref (/nr dc 1880 ; Boclmior, Kcr/itsscr u. Ahfassmtf/.suit tier 

joh, Ajh/C.j 185,5; HilgenfcM, “Nero dor Antiolirisi,'’ in Zeif- 
schrift /. wisiitn.sck. Throi.^ 1869, iv. ; IliMi-liraiidt, “Das nini. 
Ant johnstoritlnun ziir Zeit dor Offi-nb. Joli.,‘’ in y'. triss. 

TheoL, 1874, i. ; Ebn.seh, “ (JeniatiisohoH zu Ay>oc. xiii. 18," 
in ZeUfichr. f, Thcol.^ 1873, p. 258 sq.\ TUbi.)i(j. Theol. 

Quitrtalarhr.f 1872, i. ; Jfansrath in Sohenkt rs HiheUaHcon, i, ]>. 
103 sq. (A. 11 A.) 

REVERSION. See Remaindkr. 

REVIVAL OF T.EARNINC. See Renaissance. 

RKWAII, the principal native state in lUghclkliand, 
under the political superiritendence of the Biighelkhand 
and Central India AgoncicH. It has an area of about 
10,000 square miles, and lies between 22" 39' and 25“ 12' 
N. lat, and between 80“ 46' and 82“ 51' E. long.; it is 
bounded on tho N, by the Britisli tlistricts of Banda, 
Allahabad, and Mirzapur in the North-Western Provinces; 
on the E, by Mirzapur district and by native states in 
Chutia-Nagimr ; on tho S. by tho districts of Chhatisgarh, 
Mandla, and Jabalpur in the Central Provinces ; and on 
tho W. by other native states of Bbdg^lkhand. Rewah 
state is divided into two well-defined portions. Tho 
northern and smaller division is the plateau lying between 
tho Kaimur range of hills and that portion of tho Vindhyos 

* The view hero put forward as to tho author of tho Apocalypse Is 
further recolUDionded by its agreeiueht with the general history of early 
Christ iftn Htornturo in the church. Originally Mrritings derived their 
authority from the nature of their contente, afterwards from their 
anther. When wrttinga by ebeenra pereoaa were intended to attract 
attention, it wm neoeiMury to the names of colobrl- 

ties s OM Haroa^, 7^ 
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known an Binjh, which overlook the valley of the Ganges. 
This plateau is for the most part cultivated and well 
peopl^ ; the soil varies from a ricih black loam to a 
sand}' lateritc ; but in the greater part of this area good 
land predominates, and rich harvests lx)tb of kharif and 
rabi crops arc generally obtained. Water is plentiful, and 
the country is fall of large tanks and reservoirs, which, 
however, are not used for irrigation purposes ; the only 
system of wet cultivation which has any favour with the 
villagers is that of bandhs, or mounds of earth raised at 
the lower cmls of slo[)ing fields to rebxin the rain water 
for somo time after the monsoon rains (!t.*as(». The llcwali 
jilateati is re[)orted to ji)Ossess every natural advantage, and 
the whole of its area could be brought under rh*h culti 
vation. The country to the south of tlio Kaimiir Hills 
comprises by far the largest portion of the state ; but 
here cultivation is restricts I to tlie valley 1)etwccn the 
hills and the Sone. river, and to a few isolated patches in 
se^ittered parts of the wild and magnificent forest wastes. 
Ilewah is rich in ininemls and forests. Operations lately 
undertaken to determine the extent of its coal fields have 
proved highly su(;cessfnl, irntil very recently Itewah 
possasaed no roads t^) speak of or maans of internal com- 
munication ; but good progress is now being made, and 
by this means it is anticipated that the state will soon 
develop its ricli resources. The princij»al river is the 
Sono, which, ro(^eiving the Malianadi from thti south, flows 
through the stale in a north and north-easterly direction 
into Mirzapiir district ; another imporUmt river is the 
Tons; but none (»f the rivers are navigable. The average 
rainfall at llcwaJi is about 57^ inches. 

Tho population of tho state in IftSl vvius 1,. 005, 124 ((5.54, 1S2 
males, 050,942 fcuualcs) ; Hindus in the same year iiuniherecl 
971,788, Mohjiinim;dstns jn,107, and alwiHginals 302,107. The 
iiihahitauts of Kewah an? irp«>rted to l>e ii siii;^ularly sinqde, 
phsasaiii, fiTul wolhdis]K»Hed run, and they greatly approciatn the 
offorlH wliitdi ar«! now being made to henelit them. 'Hie revenue 
of tho state in 18tS2 8)5 amounted to 10,94(5, of which the land 
contributed £71,798. The chi<*f town is Uewah, situated in 
24® 31' 30" N. lat. and 81® 20' E. long,, ami contiiiiing in 1881 a 
population of 22,01(5. 

Tho state came under Ibilish innuence in 1812, when the 
formal treaty was made witli Jai Sinh Deo, by which lie was 
acknowledged us ruler of his doniinioiis and w'ns brought under 
tlie prot.w:fioii of llie llritish Goveriiincut. 'Jhc raja, henvover, 
failoil to fullil his obligations, and a aecorid treaty was made con- 
firming tho tii*st‘ and defining more cleai-ly his relations with the 
IlritUli Governnieiit. TIkj ailniiiiistratioii of llowah ia now ontiroly 
in tho liands of tho Hritisli owing to tlie death of tho maharaja 
Kaghuraj Sinh and tho suceession of his infant son. 

HKYNOLDS, Sir .Tosiioa (1723 1792), EnglLsh por- 
trait-painter, w'as born at Plympton h]arl, in Devon 
shire, on July IG, 1723. He was educated by Lis 
father, a clergy nuin and the inasti.T of tlie free grammar 
school of tho place, who designed his son for the medical 
pr<jfes.sion. Ihit the hoy showed a ilivstinct preferonco 
for iMxinting. He was constantly coiiying tho plates in 
Dryden s Phdarch and Cat’s Evihlrma^ and p»oring over 
Jonathan Richardson’s Treatise on Art, At the age of 
eight, aided by the instructions in The Jesuits Penqpectivey 
ho made a siifiiciently correct drawing of the Plympton 
fichoolhousc, which greatly astonished his father. It was* 
at length decided that the l(id should devote himself to art, 
and in October 1741 he proeeed(‘d to London to study 
under Thomas Hudson, a niediocro artist, a native of Devon- 
shire, who was popular in tlio metropolis (is a portrait 
painter. Reynolds remained with Hudson for only t.\Vo 
years, acquiring with uucotnmou aptitude the technicalities 
of tho cnift, and in 1713 he returned to Devonshire, 
where, settling at Plymouth Dock, he employed himself in 
Mrtrait painting. By the end oL 1744 ho 4yas again in 
London, Ho was well received by his old master, from 
whom he api>ears previotudy to liavo parted with some cold^ 


ness on both sides. Hudson introduced him to the artists* 
club that mot in Old Slaughters, St Martinis Lane, and gave 
him much advice as to his work. Reynolds now painted 
his portraits of Capitain Hamilton, faHior of tho marquis 
of Abercorn, of Mrs Field, of Alderman Tracey, now in tho 
Plymouth Athenaeum, and of the notorious Miss Chudleigh, 
afterw'ards duchess of Kingston. To this period, or per- 
liaps to one slightly later, is referable the artist’s excellent 
oval bust portniit of himself, wbioh wa.s included in tho 
(Irosvenor Gallery Exhibition of 18S4. At Christmas 
174G he \vas recalled tt) Plyrnpton to attend the last liours 
of bis father, after whose death he again established him- 
self, now with two of liis sisters, at Plymouth Dock, where 
be painted i>ortraits, and, as lie has himself recorded, 
derivc4l much instruction from an examination of some 
works by William Gandy of Exeter, whoso broad and 
forcible tixetmtioii must have been an excellent corrective 
to tho exaiiiplo of Hudson’s dry and hard method. 

Meanwliile the pleasant urbanity of manner which dis- 
tinguished Reynolds throughout life had boon winning for 
him friends. He had made the acifpiaintance of Lord 
Edgeumbe, and by him Avas introduced to Cajitain (after- 
wards Viscount Keppel), who was to play an important and 
helpful part in the career of the young painter. Keppel was 
soon made awwe of Reynolds’s ardent desire to visit Italy ; 
and, as Jio had just been appointtxl to tlie coinmaiid of tho 
AfcditeiTanean squailron, he gracefully invited the artist to 
accompany lii;n in liis own ship, tho “Centurion.” Tlio 
oiTcr xvas gladly acee[>ted. Wliilo Keppid was conducting 
his tedious negotiations with tlio <ley of Algiers, relative 
to the [urairy with wdiich that potentate was charged, 
Rciynolils resided at Port Mahon, the guest of the governor 
of Minorca, painting portraits of the prineijal inhabitants; 
and, in I>eccinber 1749, ho sailed for lA'gliorn, and thence, 
with all eagerness, made his way to Rome. 

He lias (50nfessed that his first sight of the w'orks of 
Itaphaol was a grievous disajipointment, and that it 
re<iuircd lengthened study before he could appreciate the 
correctness and grace of the master. By tho dignity and 
iiiiuginatlon of Michelangelo he was deejily impressed ; 
to the end of life tho great bdorentine remained for 
Reynolds the supreme figure in art J bis name was con- 
stantly iix>on his lips, and, os he had wished, it was the lost 
that he pronounced to the students of the Royal Academy. 
Of tho influence of Ckirreggio, of his sweetness of expression, 
of his method of chiaroscuro, w*c find frequent traces in tho 
works of 8ir Joshua, especially in his paintings of children ; 
but after all it was from the Venetians that the English 
painter learned most. liis own strongest instincts wore 
towards riclmeas and splendour of colour, and in these 
qualities he found unsurpassaVrlc examples in tho produc- 
tions of Titian and Veronese. 

While in Rome he avoidiid, as far as possible, the 
temptation to spend his time in copying specific pictures, 
which ho considered a delusive kind of industry,” by 
which “ the student satisfies himself wdth an appearance of 
doing something, and falls into the dangerous habit of 
imitating without selecting.” His method of liccoming 
acijuainted with tho old masters, and of assimilating their 
excellences, was by diligent examination and comparison, 
aided by studies of general effect and of individual jiarts. 
Ifis knowledge of tho Roman art treasures was dearly 
}mrchascd. While working in the corridors of tho Vatican 
ho caught a t^eyere cold, which resulted in the deafness 
that clung to him for the rest of his life, and rendered 
necessary the ear-trumpet which he used in conversation. 

After a residence of two years in Kom^ Reynolds, in 
the spring of 1752, spent four months in yisitlng Parma, 
Florence, Venice, and other important of Italy j 

after ^ brief stay in Devonshire, he bims^f te 
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a portrait painter in St Martin*o I/ine, London, whence 
he afterwards removed to Great Newport Street, and 
finally, in 1760, to Leicester St|uare, where ho continued 
to paint till his death. 

His first reception on his return was hardly a favourable 
ono. Hudson called to sec his productions and told 
him, Reynolds, you don't paint so well as when you 
loft England." Ellis, another a(;coptcd ])ortrait |>aintcr 
of the time, who had studied under Kneller, cxclaimcil, 
" This will never answer. Wliy, you don't paint in the 
least like »Sir Godfrey,"- -adding, as lie abruptly left the 
room, ‘^Shakespeare in |>oetry, Kneller in painting." The 
verdict of the [)ublic, liowcver, was all on the side of the 
young innovator. Lord Edgemube playeil the part of 
the generous i»atron, atid exerted liimself to olitain com- 
missions for his predoge, of whose ability the portraits 
which he now produced — of the duclicss of Ilamilton, 
the countess of Coventry, Lord Holder ness, and especially 
of his old friend Kepj^el — were sulHcient guarantee. The 
artistes painting-room was thronged with tho we.altli and 
fashion of Lomlon, “ with women who wished to bo trans- 
mitted as angels, and with men who wished to ap[)c^ar as 
heroes and philosophers " ; and he was already afloat upon 
that tide of prosperity whioli never (‘bbed till tho day of 
his death. Various other artists conte.sicd with him for 
popular applause. First the Swiss Liotard liad his 
moment of popularity; and at a later period there was 
Opie, and tho more formidable and susbiined rivalry of 
Gainsborough and of Romney; but in the midst of all, 
then as now', Reynolds maintained an admitted suprejuacy. 
And, if the magic of his brush brought liim crow-ds of 
sitters, liis cliarm of manner gathered I round him numerous 
friends. Luring tlie first year of Iiis residence in (ioudnri 
lue had made the ac<iuaiutanco of Dr Johnson, wliioh, 
diverse as the tw'o men w'en?, became a friendship for life. 
To him R*urko and Goldsmith, Garrick, Sterne, Risliop 
F^ercy, and, it seems, Hogarth, wert) V>efore long added. 
At tho hospitable dinner table of Reynolds such distin- 
guished men enjoyed tho freest and most uncons traintul 
companionship, and most of them w'cro members of the 
“Literary Club,” established, at the painter’s suggestion, 
in 1764. 

In 1760 the London world of art was greatly interested 
by the novel proposal of tho Society of Artists to exldbit 
their w^orks to tho public. Tho hall of tho society was at 
their disposal for tho purpose ; and in tho month of April 
an exceedingly successful exhibition was opened, tho pre- 
cursor of many that follow^ed. Tc) this display Reynolds 
contributed four portraits. In 1765 the association 
obtained a royal charter, and became known as “ The 
IncoriX)ratcd Society of Artists”; but much rivalry and 
jealousy was occasioned by tho management of tho various 
exhibitions, and an influential bo<ly of painters withdrew 
from the society, and proceeded to consider tho ste^js that 
should bo taken in order that their coriwrate existence 
might be recognized. They had access to tho young king, 
George III., wJio promised his patronage and help. In 
December 1768 the Royal Academy was founded, and 
Reynolds was elected, by acclamation, its first president, 
an honour which more tlian compensated for his failure to 
obtain tho ap£>ointmont of king’s painter, which, tho pre- 
vious year, had been bestowed on Allan Ramsay, a more 
courtly but more commonplace artist. In a few months 
the king signified his approval of the election by knighting 
the new president, and intimating that the queen and 
himself would honour bim with sittings for portraits to be 
presented to <he A)^ 

was fitted for his hew p^ition no less by his 
; ^ maimer bis general 
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assiduity, with unfailing tact, lie devoted himself to 
furthering tho interests of tho new Academy. It -was at 
liis suggestion that tbe annual banquet was instituted. 
To the specified duties of Jiis post ho added the delivery 
of a presidential address at tho ilistribution of the prizes, 
and his sp(*eches on these occasions form the well-known 
“ discourses of Sir Joshua. Exjaessed as they are 
with simple elegance n.Ti<l pesrspicuous directness, tliese 
discourses alone w^ouhl l>e sullieient to entitle their author 
to literary ilistinction ; iiuhicd, \vh»‘ii they were first 
delivca’Cil, it was tlioiiglit impossible that they could bo 
tlio productivui of a painter, ami Johnson and IJurko i*ave 
been croditetl with their coniposilion, in spite of the 
specific <lenials of both, and of Dr Johnson's indignant 
exclamation - “ Sir Joshua, sir, would as soon get me to 
paint for him as to write for him ! ” 

In the unwearied pursuit of his art, and in tho calm 
enjoyment of his varied friendships, Sir Josliua’a life 
flowed on peacefully and happily (Mioiigh. He was too 
prosperous and successful an artist nl together to escaj:»o 
the jealousy of his less fortunato and less capable brethren, 
and ho suirored in this way sometimes, espiaiially frtmi 
the ) attacks of Barry, a painter who lived long enough 
to rogrc;t and, so far as Ini was able, to rectify his 
fault. Ill 1784, on the death of Ramsay, Beynolds WUH 
tappointed painter to the king, 'fwo years pnjviously ho 
liad suffered from a paralytic, attack ; but, after a month 
of rest, he w'as able to resume his painting with unabated 
energy and power. In the sumiiKi* of 1781) his sight 
began to fail ; ho was affisded by' the [jidta but the 

progress of the malmly was gradual, and he i'ontinued 
occasionally to |>riu'tiye his art till about tlie imd of 1790. 
His last years were embittered by a most unfortunate 
disagreci merit with the Royal Ariaderny, relative to the 
apj>ointiiicnt of a professor of pcrspecLlve. Lnder tho 
impression that there was a conspiracy against him among 
tho various members, he signified his intention of leaving 
tho presidential chair, a resignation whicli lio was after- 
wards indiieeil to withdraw, and his final discourse w’as 
delivered on the 10th December 1790. He was still able 
to enjoy the conqianionsliip of liis friends, and he exerted 
himself in an effort to raise funds for the orectieii of a 
mfiiiumeiit in St i'aul’s to l)r Johnson, who had died in 
1784. Towards the end of 1791 it was cviiloiit to tho 
friends of Reynolds that he was gradually' sinking. For a 
few months ho suffered from extreme depression of spirits, 
the result of a severe form of liver cojiqilaint, and on the 
23d February 1792 this great artist and blameless gentle- 
man passed peacefully away. 

Reynolds's first i]i.^conrso deals with tho cstahlishinent nf nu 
a(?adoiiiy for tho fino arts, mitl of its value as hoiiig a rrposifory 
of tho tratliiioiiH of tho best of l»ygoiio pinctie.w, of “ the. jiriiui[ilo8 
which many urtists have spent their livrs in ascovtaining. " In tlio 
soooiid leftnro Iho study of tho ]>aiiiter is divided into three stages, 
— ill tho first of which ho is husicil with processi\saiid teelinicrditios, 
with tho graniiiiar of art, while in tho second ho evamines wliat 
has hci n dono by other artists, and in tho last conifiares tlicso 
results with naturo herself. In tho third disetuirso Reynolds tn*.ata 
of ‘*the great and leading iiriiiciples of tluj grand stylo’'; and 
siici'ceding fiddrcsses are dovotod to such hubjci lsjw “ iModeralion,'* 
“Tttsto,” ‘Mlciiins,” and “ Scnlptum.” Tin? fourteenth has an 
especial interest as contiiiiing an apfueeiativo but diseriininatiug 
iiotico of (jlain.sl>orough, who had died sliortly' before its delivery ; 
wdiilo the coufiludiiig discourso is inalaly oi.cui^ued with a imnegyric 
on Mioholangido. 

The otlier literary works of the )»rnsidciit coni prise his three 
oiisays ill Idler for 1759-60 (“ tin tlio Grand St vie in raiiiting,” 
and “ On tho Truo Idea of IJoauty "), his notes to t)u Kresuoy’s Art 
of PaMiwj, his lic/nnrkH on tJic Art of Uus Low Countricf!^ his 
brief notes ill Johnson’s and two singularly witty and 

brilliant fn^Bcmonts, imaginary convorBatloiis with JohiiHon, which 
wore novor intended by thoir author for publication, but, found 
among his ^lapers after his death, were given to the world by his 
niciee, the mMchioness of Thomond. V 

. Buttlio Utimry works of Reynolds, excellent as these are, were 
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the oooupetion of his more bye hours and times of leisure. The main 
dlTort of luH life ^viis direrted lo painting, a pursuit wjiich, as he -vras 
never weary of iinpressin.i; i>ri youii‘^--r artists, wiis enough to occupy 
a man’s wliole time, even w* n* it longer ihuii it is, and to call forth 
his utmost energy. "Die unerasing ajipliration, persovcrauco, and 
assiduity which form the lecurivnt burden of Keyiiold’a discourses 
found the most cfnnplete illustration in his own career. Ho laid 
it down ns a distinct nriiicinle that each fresh Twrtrait to which 
ho set his Jiaud sliouhl cxihh the last, and no elTort was w^anting 
to realize this aim. In his search for rxirfoction ho would paint 
and repaint a subject ; when a visitor asktsl how a cortalii portion 
of the infant Hercules had been executed, ho replieil, “ How can I 
toll ! There are b'li pictures bolow this, Home bettor, sonio worse.'* 
A inethoii like this contrasts curiously with the swift certainty of 
Gainsborougli’s practice, but it must bo confessed that tho produc- 
tions of Reynolds have an abiding charm that is wanting in tJie 
exquisite but slighter and more inaunered work of his great rival. 
Tu range, too, of subj<?ot, as well as of method, tlio art of Sir Joshua 
has by far the wider reach. “ How various tlie man is,’* s.ai»l 
Gainsborough ouce, after ho had been examining tho presidoiit's 
portraits hung in an A(rademy exhibition ; and the remark gains 
an added point and erriphasi.s when wo coinparo tho paintings of 
Revnolds with Gainsborough’s own. 

In tho work which the painter produced shortly' aft<?r his return 
from Italy — in the Lady Caiheart and her Daughter of 1755, the 
Lady Kli/ubetli Montague and tho George, Karl of Warwick, of 
175C, ami the Counte.s.s of Jlyndford of 1757 — wo find a certain 
tlignity and ologaiico of pose and arrangement wliich bears witnii.ss 
to his foreign studie.H, joined to some coldness of <-.olour, hardncs.s 
of execution, and insisinnee on derniitene.Hs of outline, which con- 
trasts with tho sweet and tendernc.s.s of his fully developed 

manner, with its ]»erfect colour, and its form which is lost and 
fjtund again in an exquisite* myste.ry. Hut soon all that is tenta- 
tive and immature disappears from lii.s works. In 1758 we Imvo 
Ihe gratrinus and winning fulMcngth of Elizabeth Oiiiiiiing, 
Duehess of il amilton, and t he stately l)ukc of Cumberland, followed 
in 17C0 by tho Kitty Kisher, and a host of admirable p«utraits in 
which the men and women and (rhildreiiof the time live still before 
oiir eyes, each pf)ssess(M| with a n.irnclcss dignity, or gr.ace, or 
sweetness. As iiie artist advanced towanls f»ld age his hand only 
gaimsl in power, his colour in richness and sjdeiulour ; his 
works sh<»w no decadenco till the. day wlu'ii ho finally laid Jiside his 
brush. AVu have nothing liner from hi.s han<l than the .Mrs Nesbitt 
us Circe of 1781, the Mrs 8i<hlons as The Tr.agie Muse of 1781, the 
l)uehe.sM of Dovonshiro and her Child of 1786, ami th«? Tnfaiit 
Hercules and the Mis.s Gawtkin as Simplicity of 1788. 

Ill the midst of hU constant juaetiee as a portrait-j)aiiiter 
Ki-ynolds w.as true to bi.s ea id y admiration of ‘‘the grand style,” 
to Ins veneration for the old nuistcrs of Italy, to his belief that the 
imaginative paths which these men pursued were the higluist w;iys 
of art. At the conolusion of his last Academy disconi-sc, while 
M]>t!akiiig of Michelangelo, he breaks forth with uneontrollablo 
emotion, “Were 1 now to begin tho world ngjiin, I would tread 
ill tho steps of that great master ; to kiss tho hem of his garment, 
to cat.ch the slightc.st of his perfections, would he glory and dis- 
tinction enough for an ambitious man,** 

From tho Italians Keynohhs <amvcye.d into his own portruit- 
.suhjeeta a dignity and a grace, along with a power of colour, Avhich 
were piwiously uuknowu in English art ; but ho essayed also to 
follow tliein into their own exalted and imaginative paths, to paint 
Holy Families and Nativities, to picture the cardinal virtues, and 
to realize th e«)ncoptioii9 of the poehs. Hut tlio English portrait- 
p.'iintcr wanted tho vLsionary isiwer necessary for such tasks ; his 
productions of this cl.ass form tho least interesting iiortioii of his 
work. They are most sueces.sful when tlie syniiiolism and the 
allegory in tlenu are of the slightest, when tho human element is 
tho main attraction, when ho paints a.s cberub face.s five different 
views of tho ix^untcnancc of one living English girl, or titles a.H 
‘ Simplicity” his jMjrtrait of OfVy Griwtkin or as “ficbo** his 
^y^rtrait of Miss Meyer, His series of “ Tlie Virtues,” designed for 
the window of New College, Oxford, show simply stmlies of grace- 
ful women, lightly drapeil, and pleasantly posed. His Macbeth 
ail'd his Cardinal Jleaufort have no real impressiveness, no true, 
terror ; and the finest of the subjects that he pHinte«l forRoydcirs 
Shal'c^pco re is tho Puck, in which tho artist's inspiration was 
caught, nut from tho realms of imarination or fancy, but from 
observation of the child nature which ho knew and lov»5<i. 

Much has been said regarding tho rockle.ssness and want of care 
for jHjrmauency which charactcrizod the technical methoila of Sir 
Joshua. While he insisted that his pupilH should follow only such 
ways of work as wei*o well known and had been tested by time, ho 
was himself most varying and unsettled in his practice. In his 
earnest desire for excellence he tried all known processes, and made 
all kinds of fantastic exfieriments. He wa.s firmly conWnced that 
the old masters were possessed of technical secrets wliich hod been 
lost in later times, aud ho oven scraped tho surfaces from portLoos 
of valuable works by Titian and Rubens in the vain attempt i6 
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probe tho mystery In his efforts to attain tho utmost j^agiblo 
power and brilliancy of hue he made use of pigments which are 
admllledly tho reverse of stable and ))erinanciit, bo worked with 
dangerous vehicles, he employed both colours and varnishes which 
in combinatii^n are aiilagonislic. Orpiment was iningletl with 
white lead ; wax-medium, egg-varnish, and asphaltiim were freely 
used ; and, when wo read the account of liis strangely hap-hazard 
methods, wo are ready to echo Haydon’s exchunation — “The 
wonder is that the picture did not crack beneath the brush !** and 
are jireparcd for such a sight of tho vanishing ghosts of maater- 
piece.savH wa.s afforded by so many works in the Ib^yiiolda Exliibition 
:it the Grosvenor Gallery in 1884. Our only con.solation lies in 
the tnith expressed by Sir George Be.aumont., when his lecommen- 
dation of Sir Josbnn for tho execution of a certain work was met 
by the objection tliat his colours faded, that he “ made his pictures 
die before the man.” “Nev'cr mind,” said Sir Gt'orge, “ a faded 
portrait by Koynofils is l>ctter than a fro.sh one b}' anybo<ly ehsc.** 

.Sp« Mfllnne, The Workt of Sir Joshua Sej/nnlth, K7n{}ht (S vol*., 170S); Nortli- 
A/t’nioirg o/ Sir Joshua ReynolJ*, Knitjht, ^fcinvirs 

of the Life, of Sir Joshua KeynoUti (ISl'J) ; lUn chy, Litfrary UVrX-.^ o/ Sir Joshua 
( I sao); Cot Ion, Sir Joshua firynolds ami hit W’ori.t (oilifcd by Uiirnt-l., 
IB.'iG): Leslie uinl Tiiylor, A//i^ Tnuet o/ Sir Joshua (2 vols, 18Cr>>; 

nntl Redgrave, A Cmtury of Krujlish J*aiittert, viil. 1. (l.SfiO). (J. M. G.) 

IIHADAMANTHUS, in Greek mythology, a son of Zeus 
and Kuropa and brother of Minos, king of Crete. At first 
he helped his brother to rule his island empire, lii.s justice 
earned him the admiration of his subjects and the jeulonsy 
of his brother, wherefore he fled to Bceotia, where he wcddc'd 
Alcniene. On account of hia inflexible integrity he was 
made one of tlio judges of tin; dead in the other world. 
According to Plato, IMiadamanlhus judged the souls of 
Asiatics, while /Eacus judged those of Europeans, and 
when they could not agreii Minos hud a casting vote. 

HHd^TlA was llu? name given in ancient limes to a 
province of the Homan empire, whiclt included a consider- 
able tract of the Alpine regions that separated the great 
valleys of the Po and the Danube, comprising the <list riels 
oecupied in modern times by the Orisons and the Au.strinn 
province of Tyrol. Before their subjugation by Home the 
Hhictians arc described as one of the mo.st ]»o\verful ami 
warlike of tlie Alpine tribes; but little or riotliing is known 
as to their origin and hi.story. It is indeed stated distinctly 
by Livy (v. 33) that they were of Etruscan origin, and a 
tradition reported by Justin (xx. 5) and Pliny (//.^V., iii. 
24, 133) alfirmed that they >vere a portion of that people 
\vho had been settled in the plain.s of the Po and were 
driven into tho jnountoins by tlie irmption of the Gauls, 
when they a.ssumed tlie name of Hhmtians from a leader 
of the name of Hluetiis. Very little value can, however, be 
attached to such traditions, and the attempts of some 
modern writers to support them by pliilological researches 
Jiavc led to no satisfactory rasult. But the ethnical 
connexion of tho Rluetians with tho Etruscans has been 
accepted by Xiebuhr, and its general reception by tho 
Homans w'ould seem to prove that they wore a distinct 
race from their neighbours the I igurians os well as from' 
the Gauls and Germans. 

The name of the Rhoetians is first mentioned by 
Polybius, but merely incidentally, and they played no part 
in Homan history till after tho fall of tho republic. It is 
certain, however, that they continued virtually independent 
until Augustus undertook their subjugation, in common 
with that of the neighbouring Alpino tribes bordering uj^on 
Italy. The importance he attached to this task is shown 
by his having deputed its execution to hia two stop-sona, 
Drusiia and Tiberius, who in a single cam|>aign reduced 
them all to subjection (15 b.o.), so that their territory was 
sJiortly after incor|>orated as a province in the Romflui 
empire and their name never again a])i>eara in history. 
Tho exploits of tho. inii>erial youths on this occasion have 
been immortalized in two well-known odes of Horace (Odl, 
iv. 4 and 14). In the time of Strabo fiteir territoi^ was 
considered as extending from the Liejees of Cbmo* «nd 
to that of Constance liacw: ^ 
allUid people of llm 
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contoBt against the Roman arms, as well as in their final 
suLjiigation, extended down the northern slope of the Alps 
as far as the Danube. By far the greater part of this 
extensive region was occupied by rugged mountains, the 
inhabitants of Avhich, when compelled to abandon their 
predatory habits, subsisted principally u^xin the iiroducc 
of their flocks. Some of the valleys, however, which 
extended on tlic south side down to the plains of Ilaiy, 
Averc rich and fertile, and produced excellent wine, Avhich 
was coiisi<lered equal to any of those, grown in Italy itself. 
'I'hc most important of these valleys was that of the Adige?, 
which descends from the high Alps adjoining the Brenner 
to Verona ; of this the upper portions were Ju ld by the 
llreuni, whose name is still perpetuated in that of the 
Brenner, Avhile the lower and more fertile region was 
occupied by the Tritlentini, whose chief town of Tridentum 
was the same as the no^v celebrated enty of Trent. The 
next people towards tlie west were the Triumpilini, in the 
valley still known as Val Troinpia ; the (^Ainuni in Val 
Cainonica ; tlie Orobii, wlio appear to have occupied the Val 
Tellina and adjoining distrierts ; and the Lepontii, between 
the Bago ]\Iaggiore and the iViinine Al|)s. 'Die tribes iu 
the interior and heart of tlie mountain ranges <!.annot be for 
the most part assigned fo detinite localities. ''Hie (ilenauni, 
mentioiKMl by Iforaeo as well as by Strabo, are supp(.sed 
to have oecupied the Val di Non, and the Vennomis or 
Venostes the k»fty ranges near the source of tin? Adige. 

'Flic boundaries of Ihe Boman province AVere re|)eatcdly 
change.d. At Jirst it a]>pcars to liave comprised all Vimle 
lieia, so as to liave extended to the Danube from its 
sources to its conlluence Avith the Inn, Avliich <!c»nstituted its 
eastern boundary on the side of Noricum. But at a later 
[»erind this iiortlu»rn tract was separated from the central 
niouritain region, and the two were named IMia iia I’rimaaml 
IJh/etia Secundji, in whidi form they a])i)c,ar in the 
At the sann? time the southern valleys were grailually 
incrirporated with Italy and assigned to the territory of the 
nelghbonring inunieipal toAvns. Thus Tridentuni, Avliieh 
A\as originally a lUuetian town, came to 1)0 included in 
Vcrietia, and is assigned ]»y l*liny to tlio tenth region of 
Italy, 'llie only imjiortant towu In the northern ]>art of the 
province was the Boman colony of Augusta Vimhilieonim, 
which still retains the name of Augsburg. The same is 
the case Avitli Curia, uoaV Chur or Coire, the capital of the 
Orisons, andBrigantiatKregenz), which gave name in ancient 
times to the lake now called the Lake of Constance. 

The province of llJi.ijtia was traversed by two great 
lines of Roman roads, ho one leading from Verona and 
'rridentum (Trent) across the pass of tho Brenner to Inns- 
bruck (Pons Gini), and thence to Augsburg (Augusta Vin- 
delicorum), and the other from Bregenz on the Lake of 
Constance, by Coire and Chiavenna, to Como and Milan. 

RHAPSODIST. See lIoMKit, \"oL xii. p. 109 sq. 

RIIAZKS. See Mkoicini^ vol. xv. p. 805. 

RHEA, the name given in 1752 by Mbhring ^ to a 
South- American bird which, though long before known and 
described by the earlier wjriters — Nioremborg, Maregrave, 
and Piso (tho last of has a recogni;fiable but rude 

figure of it) — luvd been without any distinctive vscientific 
appellation. Ai^pted a few years later by Brisson, tho 
name has siiv^ passed into general use, especially among 
English for what their predecessors had called the 

Ainerio^n ,;;\)strich ; but on tho European continent the 
bird is commonly called Nanduy^ a word corrupted from a 

^ What pannnpted his bestowal of this name, so well known in 

: P The 'name TiUtfimi iloo BouthrAmevkm was applied to 

1% :^ Cavllir ah^^ hy 

■■’'"A • A:-;;/.' V 


name it is said to have borne among tho aboriginal 
inliabitants of Brazil, where the Porl ugncRO so.ttlcrs cal led 
it Ema (rf. Emkit, vol. viii. p. 171). The resemblance of 
the llhca to tho Osmicil (vol. xviii. p. C2) Avas at once 
perceived, but the dilTereiices between them Avero i>car<?cly 
less soon noticMnl, for soirio of them are very evident. The 
former, for instance, has three instead of two toes on each 
foot, it lias n<» ap[):ireui tail nor the showy wing ]»Iumca of 
the l.atter, and its head and neck arc eltdhed Avith feathers, 
Avhile internal distinctions of still deeper significance 
have since been dwelt iqion by Prof. Huxley (Pi'oc, Zool. 
Society^ isr>7^ pp. pjo 122) and the late Mr \V. A. Forbes 
(o/>. f-v./., 1881, jip. 7?^ 1-7S7), thus justifying the separation 
of these tAVO forms more Avidely evtm than as Families ; 

I and there tran lx? little ilonbt that they shoiihl be regardecl 
as types of as many Orders — St ruth f out s .nnd Rhar - of 



ra.c.e 

the Subclass Structural ebaraefors no less im- 

portant separate the Rheas from tho Emeiu?, and, a^iurt from 
their very different physiognomy, the former <*an be readily 
recognized by tho rounded form of their con tour- feat hers, 
Avhich Avant the kyporrhachiH or after-shaft that in tlie Kinous 
and Cassowaries ia so long as to e<iual tho main shaft, and 
contributes to give these latter groups the appearance of 
being covered with shaggy hair. ’ Though the Ilhea is not 
decked with tho graceful plumes which a 4 ^lorn the Ostrich, 
its feathers have yet a considerable market value, and for 
the jmrposo of trade in them it is annually killed by 
thousands, so that it has been already extirpated fi-om 
much of tho country it formerly inhabited,^ and its total 

* Ann. Eal. UUiory, 8cr. 4, xx. p. 500. 

^ Mr Halting, in. hia and Mr De Moflentbal*8 OUriche^ and Ostrich 
from which the woodcut hero introduced is by pemnssion 
Qopie^ gives (pp. 67*^72) some port^tous statistica of tho deatnicUon of 
for tlie sake of their fj^her^ which, he si^s, ore known in the 
trade iM YatEEtoar ” to t&em firom tho^ of the Afiicah bird. 
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extinction as a wild animal is probably only a question of 
time. Its breeding habits are precisely those which have 
been already described in the case of other Ratito birds. 
Like most of them it is polygamous, and the male 
performs the duty of incubation, brooding more than a 
score of eggs, the produce of several females — facts known 
to Nicremberg more tlian two hundred and fifty years 
since, but hardly nettupted by luituralists until recently. 
From causes which, if explicable, do not hero concern us, 
no exaiii|/les of this bird seem to have V)een brought to 
Europe before the beginning of the present century, and 
acconlingly the descriptions previously given of it by 
systemaiie writers were taken at second band and weie ; 
mostly defeertive if not misleading. In 1803 Latham 
isaued a wretched iiguro of the species from a lialf- grown 
specimen in the Leverian Museum, an<l tAVonty years hiLn- 
said he had seen only one other, and that still younger, in 
Bullock’s colle(‘tiou {(/e/i. lliaL Jiirdsj viii. [>. 379).* A 
bird living in confinement at Strasburg in 180t> w^as, 
however, described and figured by TTainrner in 1808 (AmK 

du Museum^ xii. i>p. 427 133, pi. .39), and, though ho 

does not expressly say so, we juay infer from his account 
that it had been a captive for some years. In England 
the Rf'jy(jrl of the Zoological Society for 1833 announced 
the Klioa as having been exliibited for the first time in its 
gardens during the preceding twelvemonth. Since then 
many other living examples have been introduced, and it 
has bred both there and elsewhere in Britain, but the 
young do not seem to be V(uy easily reared. 

Though coiisidoiably smaller than the Ostrich, and, as 
before stated, wanting its fine, plumes, the Rliea in general 
asjjcct far more resembles that l)ir(i than the other Riiiifn\ 
Tlio feathers of tljc head and neck, except on the crown 
and naj>o, where they arc dark browui, are dingy wJntc, anil 
those of the body ash iMilourod tinged with browm, while 
on the breast tliey ari^ brownish -black, and on the belly 
and thighs white. In the course of the inmnomblo voyage 
of the “Beagle,” Darwin came to hear of another kiml of 
Uhea, called by his inforiiiants Avcatrnz and at Port 

Desire on the east coast of Patagonia he obtained an 
example of it, the imperfect skin of w^hich enabled Mr 
(lould to describe it {Pror. Zoot. 1837, j). 35) as a 

second sjiocies of the genus, naming it after its discoverer. 
Ukca (lAirmni differs in several wxllmarked characters from 
tlio earlier known R, aineru ana. Its bill is shorter than 
its head j its tarsi are reticulated instead of scutellated in 
front, with the upper part feathered instead of being bare ; 
and the plumage of its tody anti wings is very different, 
each feather being tii^ped with a distinct whitish band, 
while that of the head and neck is greyish- brown. A 
further distinction is also asserted to be shewm by the 
eggs — those of R. avu riama being of a ycllowu.sli-w]iite, 
while those of R, danvlni have a bluish tinge. Some 
years afterwards Mr Sc.later described (o/>. ciV., 18 GO, p. 
207) a third and smaller species, more closely resembling 
the R. aniffricaua^ but having apparently a longer bill, 
wh<?nce ho named it R. viaerorhyncJui^ nua-e .slender tarsi, 
and shorter toes, while its general colour i.s very much 
darker, the body and wdngs being of a brownish grey 
mixed with black. The j)reiuso geographical range of 
these three species is still undetormiried. While /L 
ameru:an/i is known to extend from Paraguay and 
southern Ih-azil through the state of La IMata to an 
uncertain distance in Patagonia, R, dnrivmi seems to be 
the proper inhalatant of the country last named, though 

' TJie niotli iMlition of to tliid oulluetion (1810, p. 

121) statoii that the 8}K«citn6ri was brought alive” [? to Engluml]. 

^ Interesting accounts of the breeding of this bird iu coufinomont 
iiw given, with much other valuable matter, by Mr Harting in thn 
work already cited. 


M. Claraz asserts {op, ciL^ 1885, p. 324) that it is occasion 
ally found to the northward of the Rio Negro, which had 
formerly been regarded as its limit, and, moreover, that 
flocks of the two species commingled may be very 
frequently seen in the district betw’cen that river and the 
Rio Colorado. On the “pampas” R, americema is said to 
associate with licrds of deer {Canaems campesUds)^ and R, 
dartfrini to be the constant companion of guanacos {Liwia 
hiifitftro) just as in Africa the Ostrich seeks the society 
of zebras and antelopes. As for R. macrorhywdia^ it w'aa 
found by Eorbes {Ihis^ 1881, pp. 360, 3G1) to inhabit the 
dry and open “sertoes” of nor tli eastern Brazil, a 
discovery the more interesting since it was in that part of 
the country that Marcgmvo and Piso beoamo acquainted 
with ii bird of this kind, though the existence of any 
species of Rhea in the district had been long overlooked 
by or unknown to succeeding travellers, 

besidus the works jibovc naTiied aii<l those of other recognized 
authorities ou the ornithology of Suutli America such ns Azara, 
Prim e Max of Wied, I'rof. IiurTn(?ister, and others, more or less valu- 
able information on tbe siibjcret is to Ik< Ibmid iu llarwin’s Voya^fe ; 
Dr bdckiiig’s “ M«>riogniphio tics Naiidu'* in (Wieginann’s) Archiv 
far NalitrijcHchichtc (1863, i. pp. 213-211); Prof. R. U, rmmiiig- 
liaiu\s Nittnral History of lh*i Strait of Maycllan. and paper in the 
Zoological Society’s for 1871 (pp* I05-110)i as well us 

Dr (laduw’s still iimni importaiiL uiiatornical conlributioiis in the 
same jfiiirnal for 1885 (pp. 308 sq.'). (A, N.) 

RHEA (or Hhee.v) fibre i.s a textile iiiaterijLl yielded 
by Cine or more species* of BohmeAa (nat. ord. Urticaceji^^^ 
plants found over a wide range iu India, Cliina, the Malay 
Peninsula and islands, and Japan. Rhea is also capable 
of being grown in temperate latitudes, and has been experi- 
mentally introduced into the smith of France and Algeria, 
'riie most important source of rhea tibre, known also very 
iuappro|>riatcIy as China grass, or by its Malay name 
Ramie, is />. nlvea. It is a shrubby plant growing to tlio 
Jicight of from 5 to 8 feet with foliage and inflorcsceniro 
like the common nettle, but dostituto of stinging hairs. 
Some authorities consider the variety cultivated in Cliina 
to bo Rpe<;iflcally distinct from the Indian plant. An allied 
plant called I’ooah or Puya, R. i*uyti^ found growing 
wdid in the north of India, is also a source of rhea fibre. 
Among the Chinese much care is bestow'ed on the cultiva- 
tion of Chii or Tchou Ma, as rhea is called by them, and 
they prepare the libro by (i tedious and costly process of 
selection and manual labour. The plant thrives in hot, 
moist, shaded situations ; propagated from slips or root 
cuttings, it throws nj> from three to five croi>s of stems in 
the course of a season, although not more than three crops 
are commonly reckoned on. liilach such crop may yield 
about 25D lb of marketable fibre [xir acre, that total output 
being exceeded only by the jute crop. The stems when • 
ripe are cut down, stripped of leaver and branchlcts, and, 
either split or whole, are freed from their cortical layers 
till tlio bast layer is exposed. In this state they are made 
lip in small bundles and ydaced where they receive strong' 
sunlight by day and dews by night for several days, after 
which the fibrous bast layer is peeled with ease off the 
woody core, and the separated fibres are thereafter treated 
with boiling water to remove as far as possible adherent 
gummy and resinous matter in which the fibres are em- 
bedded in the stalks. The fibre so obtained is usually 
bleached V»y exposure on the gmas, and it comes into the 
market as brilliant white filaments with a fine silky gloss, 
having a strength, lustre, and Hfiioothness uneqii^led by 
any other vegetable fibre. 

The fibre first appeared in tlio Kuro^ioau market is 1810, and a 
cord then spun from it wiis found to sustain a weight of 2521b, 
while a Binniar cord of Kussian lionip was estimated by Admiralty 
test not to bear more than 87 Ib. A iibro 
and beauty immediately attraeted ;^eat aUentio^i imd ibroughra 
Iho early half of the century hummoi sfforti wei^. ]^ by the StMt . 
India Company to introdace it ^ a 
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fulties havo beon encountered in ita working, 'Bomo of which arc not 
yet overcome, Tho fibre itself is very diflicult of exti-action owing 
to tho large amount of adhesive matter in which it is embeddod’ 
and it is proportionately so exT)ftnaive that it practically comes into 
com|>etition only with silk ana wool. Further, rlioa is nard and in- 
elastic, and on tho machinery ndapbjd for spinning other textiles it 
can only be spun into a ronj^i, Inirsh, and liaiiy yarn, while fabrics 
into wliich it is woven are rigid, and show ponnnoont creasi^s at 
cvt?ry fold. In tho form of <!orilagfj, Tiioroovcr, it cuts and gives 
way at sharp knots and twists. Notwilhstaiidifig all diNap]»oiiit- 
monts and drawbatiks, tlio Indian fiovcniinciiL ccnisidorcd the fibre 
of such importance that in lSt>0 two prizes of €5000 iiiui £200O 
and again in 1877 prizes of £50(K1 and £1000 were olfored for 
inacliincry or proco^isca by which the libre <*,i>iild be prepared at such 
a cost per tv>n as would render its introduction into tlie iniirket prac- 
ticabb*. Competitive trials were made at Siibaianpnr in 1872 and 
1S7J>, but no inaehine was finiiid to .satisfy the cuinlil.i«n\.s oF.sncces.s, 
although in 187*2 u ii'ward of £1500 was grantisl to Mr John Cn ig, 
jiin., of Kdinburgli, nml in 1870 £.500 and £100 resjNsdively wen? 
paid to two of the ooiiipctitors. 'fhe extraction of rhea eon tin lies 
to attract u1 tention, and «|uite recently (1885) it lias been .•iniioiiin'cl 
that Pnif. Freiiiy of Paris, sis.sisted by AI. Crbain, has sncee.ss- 
fully overcome all dillicultios. Tlie niw' inabninl used by Prof. 
Frc-my is obtiiiud by a proee.ss devisotl by M. Pevier, wdiicli eou- 
nists in .submitting the newly cut stem.s to low-pressure sit*am for 
twenty minutes, after w’liieh the whole! rind is sepmafod in ribamls 
from its woody core with tho utmost ease. These ribands are tln u 
dried, and on them Prof. Freiny ojicvatcs with alkaline stdntions 
which arc varied in .strength aecording to tho ap])earaneo of the 
material dealt with, and a teire libre in line working condition i.s 
tlius obtained. Kliea has yet to ({.stiblish it.s ]>osifioii among Kuro- 
poaii textiles, but in the Ea.st its value, is well re cognized. It is 
ext(!iisivcly used for cordage, jlsliing nets, ki*.. ; and it is very little 
alfecfod by water. Tlie (’liine.se prepari! an exei'ediiigly liiuj “gra.s.s 
(doth" from .single iilaments of rliea, kiiotfed or gummcsl end to 
end in the way liny 1*1111)5^ the line.st Iilaments ofjiranila hemp 
for making ** Pina” gauze. 

KlllddlUM. See 

Itll EIMS, a luiy of hTaiice, (diief town of an arrondisse- 
inent of the detairtmont of Manic, lies (SJ miles oast-north- 
past of Paris (DO inilos by rail) on the right bank of the 
V^esJe, a tributary of the Aisne, and on the (;anal wliicJi 
coMiieets tho Aisiie willi the Marne. T'o the south and 
wo.st rise tho “ iiiontagno do lllieiin.s and the vine ebul 
liills wlicTo tho wirio i.s grown which constitutes tlio child’ 
object of the industry and coinincrco of the town, llheinis 
has been, since tho last Franco-Prnssiaii War, surrounded 
with detached forts that render it a great entrencliod 
cam[», and it still pre.serves eleven of the gates of its old 
cncointo, that of Paris, constructed on occasion of the 
coronation of lioiiis XV T., being spctcially noticeable. 
Ihiyond the boulevards tlio town s[)reads out in several 
suburbs -the faubourg.s of St Anno on tho south, Vcsli! on 
tho Avest, Laon on tho north-west, and (.kh*^*.« on the north 
east. The town is well planned and built, and its stri’cts 
are iraversiMl by tramways. 

Tho spinning an<l weaving of wool is caniod on in 
seventy factories, employs 10,000 hands, and annually 
turns .€3,500,000 w'orth of the raw material into flaiimds, 
mcrinoos, cloth, blankets, Dyeing and "dressing” 

are carried on in tho outskirts of the town. Fifty firms 
with 2000 workmen are employed in the champagne? 
manufacture; the cellars are vast excavations in the chalk 
rock. llheiiUH is ako famous for its biscuits, ginger- 
bread, and drioil pears. Machinery, chemical products, 
candles, soap, stained glass, common glass, aiul pa]>or are 
also manufactured. In respect of population (93,083 in 
1881) llheims ranks as the eleventh city of France. 

The oldest moimmoiit in Uheim.s is tlm Mars Cato (so oallod 
from a tomnlo to Mars in tlio neighbourhood), a triumphal arch 
108 foct in length by 43 in height erected by the llcmi in honour 
of Oceaar and Augustus when A^rijipa made the great roails ter- 
minating at tho town. In \t& vicinity a curious mosaic lucusuriiig 
86 feet by 26, with thirty -five medallions ropresoiiting animals 
and gladiators, waai discovered in 1801. But by far th« most 
iili0re(»ting architeotural fuaturo of tlio town is the cathedral of 
i^otre Da&e, where . Uie kings of France used to be crowned. It 
Mphmsd air ehin^ burned M Whlbh Jiad been built on 

WES baptiiy^I hy Bt 
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The Avholc cathedral, with the exception of the facade, ivas com- 
pleted by 1231 ; but it has undergone numerous altoralions. Tho 
present fa^.ade ivas erocted in Iho 14th century after 13th-cenliiry 
do.sign8, — the navn having in the moaniimo boon lengthcnod so as 
to alVord roem for tlu? vast crowds tliat attmided the cnronatioiia. 
Ill 14 HI a liM-rible fire destroyed the roof and also tbo .spiro.s, which 
have never been l eslorcil to I heir original atafe. In 1875 the 
National As-sembly voted £80,000 for nr^^i.air.s of tlio facade and 
baluslivides. This fa\'.ade is fho lineyt }»ortioii of tbe buihfing, and 
one nt* llic iim.sI, [ici rei I, masterpiccc.s of the MkMIm j\g<!.s. Tho 
porUil.s and Ihe mse wimlow are l.adeii with atatues ami statuettes ; 
the “galh'.ry of the kin‘T!;s ” above, has the baptism of (.Uovis in tho 
ceutiv, and also has statues itf ( ‘harliMiiagm: ;nul his father l*i]>pin 
the Short, 'rile, lowtrvs, 21)7 leet hij^h, weio originally designed to 
rise 304 leei ; that «»n Ihe south i.'iuilains two gri.’at bells, one of 
wbiidi, mimed by r.-inlin.il ile l.orraino in l.aVn. weighs niore than 
11 Ions, ’rill! 1 r.msi'pl.s are also dimirati'il wilh M ulptures, — that 
on tho north wilh staliie.s of the, ]M'iiei]i:i1 bishop.s of Uheiins, a 
lejircsenl alien of tin* last judgincmt, and llgiire nt Clnisl, wliiltt 
that on the soiilh side lia.s a beautiful ro.sr window with tho 
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propitebs and a)>oslles. Of the four iiwers whieh htrinerly ilaiikoil 
the Iransejds nothing reinaius iibovo Ibe beighl of the roof since 
tho fire of 1481. Above the elmir li.se.s an elegant b<!ll-towor in 
timber and load, .59 feet high, itaMm.sliuefrd in tin; loth century. 
Tho interior of the cathedral is 455 h ot h'jig, PSJ feet wide in tho 
uavo, and 125 feet, high in the ei ntre. It has a profusion of 
.statues .siniilur to tho.so of the ont.'^iile, ;uid i.s I'm ther adorned with 
staiuod glass of tho 13th century and with binea trios. Tin; roses 
window over tins main |>oji:il and the g.ilh iy Unieath ate of rare 
iiuaguiticenco. Forty idecos eif tapestry bestowTil in 1.530 by Robert 
.do LeiioiK’onrt, and devoted to the hi.story of the Virgin, nro 
remarkable for the richness of colour ami tins variety of eiKstunic 
they dinjilay. Of six ])irct's presontcil by Cawiinal d« Ixsrraino in 
1570, only tliree liuvo been preserved ; one of them rei>r«itnting 
tho cm'ouatiuu of Clovis ami the battle of S^iissons atforiis valuable 
ovideiioo relating to the nulitary costumes of Uio ICth century. 
Archbishop Henry ol. Lorraine also presented seventeen large pieces 
of tapestry Tepresciiting tho life of Christ, in 1633 ; they ate called 
Pei?crsack s tapestries after the maker, a celebrates! tape-stiy 
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weaver of Oharleville. The Cantiehjs ta|M‘atiies, four jiiecee repro- 
aentin^ nocuca in Louis XIV.’h youth, originjilly beloiigfid to tho 
oastle of Hautovillo. In tho right transci)t aro two great Gobelins 
tApnstries executed after KapluurJ a <h\sigiis, lanl floaliiig with tho 
liRj of iSt JViuh The left tiai)sei)t eontains a line firgan in 
flamboyant Goth it? with ilSld jupes and f»3 stops. Tho rlioir 
clock is ornaiiieiitetl with eairioiis nu’ohauical devices. Several 
l>aiiitings, by Titian, TintoretUi, Nicolas I’onssin, ami otbers, and 
the earvotl \v<»od\vork and the railings of tlio clu>ir, also des»;rvo to 
bt! iiientioiUM.l ; and riiiiong the numerous objects of autb|uarian | 
inien*st in tne cathodivd “treasury” is tho relhjuary of tho sacred i 
jdiial wbieli iroiitaiiicd tho oil usetl in anointing tho kings, but } 
was brok<?ii du.ing the Revolution. Tho archiopiscopal palace, I 
built between 1 'lt»8 ami 1500, and in part rebuilt in 1(575, was 
occiiiiie'd by the kings on the. oceasioii of their coronation. The 
saloon chamber, wbcrc tlio royal bam luet was bold, lias an Iintneiisc 
stone l•.Ilimlloy of tlic 15Lh ceiitury, iiiodalUoiis of the arebbisbops 
of liheinis, and portraits of fourteen kings crown(?d in tbo city. 
Among the other rooms of tho royal suito, all of which are of great 
beauty and riolmciss, is that now iise«.l for tho meetings of tho 
lUieiins Academy ; the building also contains a library of 16,000 
volumes. Tho chapel of the arcbici»i.seoj?al pala(.*c couf-ists of tw^i 
storioK, tlio up[»cr of winch still serves as a place of wurshi]>, wJiile 
tho lower is occu}ued by an antirpiarian museum, in which is pre- 
served tho inarblo fenotapli (almost rntiro) of tho consul Joviiiits, 
who in tlio 4th century letl his fc Ihov-townsmen at Rbcinis to 
embnice Christianity. After the cathedral tho most cclebr:it«'d 
church is that of St licini, built in the 11th and 12th centuries 
on the site of an oldtu* place <jf worsliij*. Tlie valnahlo monuments 
with which it wa.s at fine time tilhd wau'e pillaged during tho 
Revolutidii, ami even the tomb of the saint is a modern ]ncce of 
W’ork ; hut tln'rt^ still remain tin? llJlli-tamtury glass windows of 
tin? aiiso and t ipcsti ii s rciiresi nling the history of St licmigius. 
Tlie chnn?hes of St Jac«piC'«, St ^laurico (partly rebuilt in 1867), 
St Andre, ami St Tlinmus (erected in 1847, umler the palroimge of 
(.lanlinal GoiKs.sct, mov buriiMl within its Avails), as Avell ns th») 
chapels of tho lycec and <4* several iiionastiTics, aro nil inoro or less 
interesting. Tliero arc also in tho city two rrolcsbint cliurcbes 
ami a syiiagogm?. 

'fhe towndiouso, crea ted in tbo 17th century and enlarged in 
I^SO, lias a pediment, with an CMpiestriaii statue of Louis XV. and 
a tall and elegant <’ampanih\ It contains a picture gallery, a 
uatural hi.sttny museum, and a lilivary of 60,000 volumes and 
iru.Mi .MSS. Gf the many curious old houses which still exist in 
the town it is i iiongh to lucntion the House of tho Musicians, so 
from the seatctl tignrea of nuiaiciaiia Avhich decorate tbo 
front. Rhoims is the scat of an acadiitiy of .science, arts, and 
Hleriitiiro, founded in 1841 and compo.sed of forty-five incmbei’s, a 
jaejinratoiy echoed of medicine and nlmvniacy, several htispitals, 
and a modeiii theatre. It is tlio nead<iuaricrs of ouo of the 
division.s of tho Gtli corjis d’annvo (Ch.aloii.s). CVilbert’s statue 
adoriLS the Cours ; Louis XV.*.s (in bronze) stauds in the centn? 
of the haudsomo Tlace Royalo ; and Marshnl Drouct d’Kvlou’s is 
in another of the public .sr|uarcs. 

I/istoi'ff. ■■ RUviiiia (Dnroeurtorum), an iinportaut town in the time 
of Cic.sar, nimlo voluntary .siihmi8.sion to the Romans and by its 
fidelity tlirouglioiit the varioms Gallic insurroctions secured tho 
special favour of its com^^uerors. Cliristiuuity was iutrodueed 
al>out tin? midtlle of tlio 4th century. Jovinus, already mentioned 
OH an iiitluential suyiporter of tho new faith, repulsed the barbarians 
who invaded Clumipagiio in 336 ; but tlio Vandals captur€>d tbo 
town in 406 and slew St Nicasns, and Attil.a afterwards put 
everything to lire and sAvord. Clovis, alter bis victory at Soissons 
(486), was bayitized at Kheims in 406 by St Rkmigiiis (^.i^.). From 
this period tlio see acquired now lustre. Tho kings of tho second 
and third dynaatic.s desired to be const?cratcd at flhci7n.s with tbo 
oil of tbo sacred yd lial Avbicli wasb(?liovod to Iiavobeon brought from 
heaven by a dove for tho baptism of Clovis and was yireservcd in 
tlio iiblM.'y of St Komi. Historical meetings of Poj>o Stephen III. 
w'itli Pipydii the Short* and of Loo IIT. wdth Charlemagne, took ydaco 
at Khciins ; and there Louis the Debonnaire was crowned by Steydicn 
IV. Ill the 10th century Khuims had bocomo a centre of intellec- 
tual culture, Arcldiiahop Adalberon, seconded by the monk Oerbert 
(Sylvester II. ), having touadod schools wlieie the “liberal arts” were 
taught. Adalberon Ava.s also one of tho j)rin)e authors of the revolu- 
tion which yiiit the (\’iy)et hou.se in the ydaco of the Carlovingiaiis. 
The archbishoyi.s of llhcims held the temyioral lordship of tho city 
and coined rumioy till the eloso of the 14th century. But their 
most imy>oitaiil y>rerogativo Avn.s tho consecration of the king, — a 
privilege wliich was regularly exercised from tho time of Philip 
Augustus to that of ('ImrlcB X Louis VII. fp’antcd the town a 
comumnnl charter in 1136. Oonncils met witmu its walls in 1116 
and 1148. The treaty of Troyes (1420) ceded it to the Knglish, who 
had made a futile attemyit to take it by siege in 1360 ; but they 
wore oxTOllod oil the miproach of Joan of Arc, who in 1429 oous^ 
Charles Y 1 1. to bo duly cpnacc.rot<^ in the cathedraL A revolt at 
Rlieinya p^^UBcd by tho salt tax in 1461 was cruelly repressed by 


Louis XI. The town sided with the Ijoague (1585), but submitted 
to Henry IV. after the battle of lArry. in tho foreign invasions of 
1814 it Avas ciiyiliircd and recaydured ; in 1870-71 it w^aa made by 
the G»n*nians tin* sc.at of a goveruor-gcueral and iinyAOverished by 
heavy req u irfi 1 Ions, 

lU I KIXOAU. See Rhine. 

RIIP]NANUS, HkiATUb (r. 1 185-1.^)47), Gorman human- 
ist, was born jiViout 14Ri") at Schlettstadt in Alsace, 'where 
Ills lathery a native of Ubeinaii, was a y)rosperou.s butcher, 
lie n?ceive<l his early education in Schlcttstadt, and 
afterwards ( 1 50*^) went to l*aris, where he came under tho 
inJiucDce of Faber Stapulensi.s ; here, among liis other 
learned pursuits, we must include that of correcting the 
yiross for Henry Kstienne. Jn lull he removed to i»a.sel, 
where he became intimate with Krasmus, and took an 
active share in the publLshiiig enterprise.s of ifi’obeiiius. 
Some time after 1520 ho became a comyiaratively wealthy 
man througli the death of his father j returning to 
SchletLstadt he devoted liiinscdf to a life of learned leisure, 
enlivened with free ey)i.stolary and yiersonal iiitorcoiir.se 
with Erasmus, Reuchlin, rirckhciiner, La.sky, and many 
other scholars of his time. Ife died at .Strasburg, while 
returning from Radon in Switzerland, Avhither he bad gone 
for his health, in 1547, leaving behind liini a higli royiuta 
lion not only for sound learning but also for singiibir 
geijtlenes.s, modesty, and simplicity. 

Hi?j earliest ]»iiblicatiou W’.i-s a lib* of Gcilor of Stra.sbnrg (1510). 
Of bis .subsequent W'orks tho yirinciyial arc Jicrtuit (fcrmattir^Tr/nH 
lAUri I IT. (1531), and (‘ditiori.s of Vclleiu.s Pni.enriilu.s (i;il. yu iueejis, 
from a M.8, di.scoA'’i?r(!d by bimsolf, 1520) ; 'I’aeitus (1.533, exclusive 
of the Histories) ; Livy (1535) ; and Krasiuus (with a life, l» vols. fol., 
1510 41). 

RHENISH PRUSSIA. See Prussia, Rhenish. 

RHETICUS, or Rieeticus, a .surname given to (ir.ouiji-: 
JoAC’HiM (1514-157G) from his birth at Feldkirch in tliut 
part of Tyrol wliich ^va.s anciently the territory of tlit* 
Rbicti. Horn in 1514, he Avas ay)y)ointed profe.ssor of 
niatluimatics at Wittenberg in 1537. His first ayipcarancc 
before the ymblic Avns in the character of an enthusiastic 
convert to the newly broached oydnion.s of 0)y)ernicu.s. No 
sooner had he adoyited tliese oynnion.s tlian, resign Iiig liis 
chair, he reyiaired to Frauenberg to sit at the feet of their 
great yjromiilgator. All his energy was forthwith devoted to 
the new system, and, as ha,8 been mentioned under Corer- 
Nicus, it was ho avIio suy)erintended tho yninting of tho />/? 
Orhiiim Itevolutmne. Rheticus now commoneed liis great 
treatise, Paiat 'mxim de Ti'innguliR^ and continued to 

work at it while ho occupied his old chair at Wittenberg, 
while ho taught mathematics at Leipsic, while he travelled 
over different parts of the Continent, and indeed up to his 
death in Hungary in 1576. Tho Pedatinum of 

Rheticus w-^as published by Otho in 1596. It givcis table.H 
of sines and cosines, tangents, ac., for every 10 second.s, 
calculated to ten places. Ho had projected a table of the 
same kind to fifteen places, but did not live to complete it. 
The sine table, however, was afterwards jmblishcd on this 
scale under the name of Thesaurus MatJi€matims(V mnkfort, 
1613) by Pitiscus, who himself carried the calculation of a 
few of the earlier sines to twenty-two places. 

RHETORIC. A lost work of Aristotle is quoted by 
Diogenes Laertius (viii. 57) as saying that Empedocles 
“invented^* (evp^w) rhetoric ; Zeno, dialectic. This is cer- 
tainly not to be understood as meaning that Empedocles 
composed tho first art ” of rhetoric. It is rather to be 
oxplamed by Aristotle’s own remark, cited by Laertius 
from another lost treatise, that Empedocles was " a master 
of expression and skilled in the use of metaphor "'-—quali- 
ties which may have found scope in his politicat oratory, 
when, aftet the fall of Thrasydsaus iix 472 B^a*he opposed 
the restoration of a tsrranny at Agri^ntnm^ . founder 
of rhetoric as an art >wub Cqi^ Of ^ ^ 

&ck). In 466 Ihi^buliw 
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Eariy overthrown, and a democi*acy was established. One of 
ihctoric inimcxliate consequences was a mass of litigation on 
—Corax to property, urged by democratic exiles who had 

been dispossessed by Thmsybulus, liiero, or (lelo. If, 
twenty years after the (homwellian settlement of Ireland, 
an opportunity had been afforded to aggrieved persons for 
contesting every possession taken under that settlement in 
the ten counties, such persons l:>cing required to ]>Iciad l>y 
their own mouths, the demand for an “art” of forensic 
rhetoric in Ireland would havo been similar to that which 
existed in Sicily at the momeiit when ( ’orax <appearcd. 
If w’c would understand the liistory of Greek rhetoric 
before Aristoth?, we must always remember lliese circum- 
stances of its origin. The new “ art " w'as primarily 
intended to luilp the plain citizen who had to speak before 
a court of law. “Ten years ago,” a Syracusan might 
urge, “liicron banislicd me from Syracuse because 1 was 
suspected of popular sympathies, arid gave my liouse on 
the h^pi])oke to his favourite Agathocles, who still enjoys 
it. 1 now ask the people to restore it.” (dairiis of tliis 
type w'ould bo frticpieut. Sucli a claim, going niany years 
back, would often require that a conqilicated scric.s of 
details should bo .stated and arranged. It w’ould also, in 
many instance's, lack documentary support, and rely 
cliiedy on inferential reasoning. The facts known as to 
the ‘‘ art ” of Corax ]>erfoctly agree with these eomlitions. 
lie gave rules for aiTangcmei it, dividing tlie s]>oe.cli into 
five parts, - -j»roeni, narrative, arguments {dy<urcs'), sul>’ 
sidiary remarks (-rra/itV/iofft?), and peroration. iN’ext lie 
'rii.‘ illustratcil the lojui; of gener.il ]:irobability (ciVd?), shown'ng 
of two edged use : c.(/., if a puny inon is at^eused of assault- 
ing a stronger, he can say, “ Ts it likely iluit I .should 
have attacked liim'r’ Jf vov; wnsa, the strong man can 
argue, “ fs it likely that 1. should liave oomrnitted an 
assault whcTO the ]»resumplion w^as sure to be against 
1110 ?” This to[de of ctxo?, in its manifold forms, was in 
fact the great w^eapon of the earliest Greek rlietoric. It 
Tisias. was further developed by Tisias, the pupil of (?jorax, as wo 
see from Plak/s /Vtat/im*, in an ^*art” of rlietoric which 
antiquity [lossessed, l»ut of which w’e know- little else. 
Aristotle givc.s the crxos a ]>)ace among the tojiics of the 
fallacious entliymcrne wdiich he enumerates in Bhd, ii. 21, 
remarking that it w^aa the very essence of the treatise of 
Corax, and points out the fallacy of omitting to dhstin- 
guish betwx^en abstract and particular probability, quoting 
the versc.s of Agatho, — “ Perhaps one might call tliis very 
thing a probability, that many improbable things will 
Goi-gias. happen to men.” Gorgias of Lcontini, wlio visited 
Athens as an envoy from liis fellowMitizeiis in 427 B.o., 
captivated the Athenians by his oratory, which, so far as 
the only considerable fragment warrants a judgment, was 
characterized by florid antithe.si.s. Put ho 1ms no definite 
place in the development of rhetoric an a system. It is 
doubtful whether ho left a witten “art”; and his mode 
of teaching was based on learning prepared pa.s.sage.s by 
heart, — diction (Aefts), not invention or arrangement, 
being his great object. 

The first extant Greek author who combined the theory 
Anil- with the practice of rhetoric is the Athenian Antiphon, 

phon. the first on the list of the Attic orators. His works 

belong to the period from 421 to 411 u.c. Among 
them are the three ‘‘tetralogies.” Each tetralogy is 
a group of four s 2 >eechcs, sujiposod to be spoken in a 
trial for homicide. Antiphon was the earliest repre- 
sentative at Athens of a new profession created by the 
new art of rhetoric — that of the Xoyoypd(^o$ or writer of 
foreiMiG.spi^hes for other men . to spec^ in court The 
plain Who had not mastered the newly invented 
spe^ Wisa ghui io havo the iid of an expert 
^ iWt of its tmaiii- 
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tion from the technical to the practical stage, from the 
school to the law-court and the as.sembly. The four 
skeleton speeches of each tetralogy are ordered as follow's ; 

- A, the accuser states his charge; !>, tlie accused maki\s 
liis defence ; ( ', ilio accuser replies ; 1.), tlic accused rejoins 
to the Jc[ily, 'riie iinagiuury case is in each instancu 
.sketched as sligiitly as possible; all details are omitted ; 
onl}' the framework for discussion is su])plied. The 
organic lines of the rliclorical pleader’s thought stand out 
in bold relief, ;iiul wo are enabled to form a clear notion 
of the Jogograplier’s riK thod. W*- lind a striking illustnv 
tioii of the fact iiotiee<l above, that the Uipie of “j.iro 
bability,’* so largi.-ly used by (!\)rax and Tisias, is the 
st.a[)lc of this early forensic rlietoric. Viewctl generally, 
the works of Ant][>lion arc of grent iiiteiest. for the liistory 
of Attii^ prose, as marking how far it ha«l then hceri iiillii- 
enced by a thcoiy of style, I'he movement of Anlijlion’s 
])rosc lias a certain grave dignity, “impressing by its 
weight and grandeur,” as a Greek critio in the Angu.stan 
age sa^s, “ii(*t iliarming b}' its life and tlow. ” Verbal 
antithesis is used, not in a ilifl'uso or lloi id way, but: with a 
certain sh'dge-liamnier f«.»rce, as sometimes in the speeches 
of Thucyilide.s. Tho iiruigcTy, too, though bold, is not 
llorid. TUa strnciure of tho periods is .still crude; and 
the general ctfeci; the whole, tliougli often powerful and 
iiuprcssivo, is somewhat rigid. 

As Antijdiori represents what was afterwards named 
the “austere” or “rugged’’ style (aiVrv/pa dpfiovLu)^ ho 
Lysias was tin* model of an artistic .and vcrsatilo sim- 
]»licity. the tetralogies give Antiphon a place in 

tlie history of rlictoiic as an art, while Lysias, with 
ail his more attractive gifts, belongs only to tho liistory 
of oratory. Ancient writers quote an “art” of rhetoric 
by Isocrates, but its aiithentidty was questioned. It i.s 
certain, however, that Isocrates taught tlie. art as such, l«omtc.s. 
He i.H sai<l to have deli nod rlndoilc “ as the science 
of 2 )crsua.sion ” {iTnirTyfiqv irtiOovs^ Sextus Linpir., dr/c. 

ii, § 02, p. dOl .v/.). Many of hi.s jiarticular 
tuecepts, both on arrangement; and on didion, arc citiMl, 
but do not sulUeo to give us a conqiete view of his 
method. The €/>tAotrur/>ta, or “ theory of (’ulturo,” wliich Iso- 
crates expounds in his discourses “Against the Sophists ” 
and on the “Antidosis,” was in fact rliclorie. applied to 
politics. Fii'st came technical exiio.sitions : the pupil was 
introduced to all the artificial resources which i>rose com- 
position eiiqdoys (ru? ZSca? dirtura^ als o Aoyr>5 Tvy^dyu 
X/riw/x€i' 09 , jbUul.f § IH.'l). The samo term is al.so 

u.scd by Isocrates in a narrower sense, with reference 
to tlie “ figures ” of rhetoric, jiroijerly called o-xv/raTii 
{Pauatk^ § 2) ; sometime:-!, again, in a sense still more 
general, to the several liranches or styh^s of lilenary com- 
jKnsition S H)- When the toclmical elements of 

the suhjeet liad been learned, the piqiil w^as required to 
apjily abstract rules in actual composition, and Iiis essay 
was revised by the master. Isocrates was unquestionably 
.siKJcessful in forming speakers and writi.*rs, 'i’liis is jiroved 
by tho renown of his school during a [loilod of some fifty 
years, from about .S90 to 340 n.e. Among tlie .states- 
men whom it could claim wtto Timotheus, Loodainas 
of Acharna^, Lycurgus, and llyperides. Among tho 
philosojjhcrs or rhetoricians w'ere Spousipiius, Platons suc- 
cessor in the Academy, and Isams ; among tho historians, 

Ephorus and TJieojiompus. 

In the person of Isocrates the art of rhetoric is thus 
thoroughly established, not merely as a technical metho^l, 
but also as a practical discipline of life. If Plato’s mildly 
ironical reference in the Evihydemw to a critic “ on the 
borderland between philosophy and statesmanship ” w'as 
meaniy os is prol^ble, for Isocrates, at least there was 
a wide differet^ tlM measure of acceptance 
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accorded to the earlier Soj»histt<, yiicli a» Protagoras, and 
tho influence wliicJi tlic hcIiucJ of Isocrates exerted tlirough 
the men whom it liad ( raiiicrl. Phetoric had won its place 
in education. Jt kept that place, through varying for- 
tunes, to the fall of llic .1 toman empire, and resinned it, 
for a wliile, at tin; revival of learning. 

Arifl- Aristotle’s U/nfnrlc l)clongs to the generation after 
having lu'cii loinposc.d between 3iK> nn<l .*122 
e one, controversial allusions sonie.timo.s liint, it holds 

Isocrates for one of the foremost exponents of the subject. 
From a mej\ ly literary point of view, Aristoth*.s Rhvionc 
(with the ]»artial exception of book iii.) is one of tho 
‘driest works in the world. From tho historical or soieniilic 
point of view, it is one of the mo.st ciirioUuS and the most 
interesting. If \w. would .seize tlie true significance of the 
treatise, it is hetbir to ctunpare rhetoric \Yit.h giaimnar 
than witli its obvious analogue, logic. A method of 
grammar was the conception of the Alexandrian ages 
whicli had lying be.fc»re it tin; stamhird masterpieces of 
(^rcek literature, ami de<luced the “ rules ” of grammar 
from the actual practice of tlio best writers. Aristotle, 
in the latter yiars of the Itli century lield the same 
position relatively to llie inoimmenls of (Ireek oratory 
M’liich llio Aloxandrian inelhodizers of grammar held rela 
tively to (Ireek literature at large. Ahundiint materials 
lay before him, illustrating, iti the greatest variety of 
forms, how .speakers h^td been able to pcr.suade the reason 
or to move the feelings. tVom this mass of material, said 
Aristotle, let ns try to generalize. Let ns ilediice rules, 
by a[»plying whicli a speaker shall always be aide to per- 
suade the re.'ison or to move the feedings. And, when w(; 
have got our rules, let us digest tluMU into an intelligent 
method, and so constniet a trm; art. Aristotle’s jauctical 
purpose was undoubtedly real. If we arc to make persua- 
aive speakers, he believed, this is the only sound way to 
sot about it. Ihit, for us moderns, the enduring intere.st 
of his R/iHoric is mainly retrospective. It attracts n.s as a 
feat in analysis hy an jumte. mind- a feat highly eharacler- 
istic of that mind itself, and at tlio .same time .strikingly 
illustrative of the field over whicli the materials have been 
guihered. 

Anab’BiH. Rluiterif! is properly an art. Ttiis is Mic proposition froiii 

Book I. which Aristothj sels oiif. It is .so hocau.se, when a speaker 
pemuado.s, it i.s po.s.sililo to liiid out wliy }\c succeeds iir doing so. 
lllieltu'it! i.s, ill fact, tin* po]»ular hniiudi (^f logic. JNow liitherto, 
Ari.sfotlo s.ays, tiu* esseiu'e (»f rlietoric li.as hern iiegle<*te<l for tho 
aechleiits. Writor.s on rlu-toric linvo liitherto eon(s*.rne(l tlicin.selves 
mainly with “the excitiug of prejinlice, of pity, (»f anger, and such* 
like emotions id’ the .sold.” All thi.s i.s very well, hut “it has 
nothing to ilo with tin' m.-ititu’ in liiiiul ; it has rcg.ard to the 
judge..’’ Thv: true, aim should be to your point, or seem to 

prove it. 

Hero wo may v< uturc to iiiterp(dato a coniiiunt which lias a 
general bearing on Aristolle'.s Jlhitorie. It is quite true that, if 
wo .start from tho eonocptimi of rhetoric as a hraiicli of logic, the 
phantom of logic in rhetoric olniius ]uyeedcnec over appeals to 
passion. But An.stolle does not sullieieiitly regnnl the <pn*stioii - 
What, as a matter of experience, i.s most persinmve. f Tho pli.aiilom 
of logic may ho moro p(;i-suasivu with the more seleet hearers of 
rhetoric ; but rhetoric is not for the. luoie, select ; it is for tho 
many, and with the m.any aj)peiil.s to j»as.siou will soinetiiiies, 
perhap.s usually, he more etrectivc th.an the Homblauee of the 
Kyllogisni. Ami hero wo seem to toiieli the. li:i.si.s of tho whole, 
piMctKid vice -it was not strictly a theorolieal vieo in tho old 
W’orld’s view of rliotorie, which, after Aristotl<'’8 day, wa.s 
nltiniately Aristotelian. No formulation f)f rlmtorh eau conc- 
hj>ond with fa<;t which docs not leave it ahsolutely to tho gcuiiis of 
the sj'cuker whether reasoning (or its phaiitoni) i.s to i»o wli,it 
Aristotle calls it, the “bmly of proof” (ffwga or whether 

the stro.ss of persuading elfort sliould not be rather addressed to the 
oxnotious of the hoai-crs. This is a matter of tact, of instinct, of 
oratorical genius. 

But wo can entiiely .igreo with Aristotle in his next remark, 
which is historical in its nature. The deliberative branch of rhe- 
toric had hitherto been postf>oued, ho observes, to the forensic, 
We have already aeon tlie primary cause of this, namely, that 
the very origin of rhetoric in Hellaa was foreniric. Tho mbit 
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urg(mt need which the citizen felt for tliis art was not when 
he had to discu.ss the intereata of the city, but when he had to 
defond (i»i5iluip.s) his own j)rt>porty or his own life. The relative 
.sulxu'dination of doliberetivo rhetoric, liowover unscientific, had 
thus btjLMi human. Aristotle’s next statement, that the master of 
logic will be the mast<;r of rhotoiic, i.s a truism if wo concede tlie 
fs.sfiiti)d primacy of the logical idcmcnt in rlietoric. 0tberwi.S6 it 
is II jmradox; ami it is not in accord with experience, whicli teaches 
that sjicakc-rs iiicii]iable of showing even the ghost of an argument 
have .suim*l.ijm’,s been tin; most completely successful in c.arrying 
great audiences along with them. ArisUille never asaumoa that 
the hearers of hi.s rht;tori(.'ian are a.s oi the cultivated 

few ; on the (jther hand, ho is apt to nssume tacitly- and hero his 
individual bent comes out -th.at these liearer.s are not the peat 
surging crowd, the oxAor, but a body of persons with a decided, 
though im]K*iTei:tly ilevelopcd, preference for sound logic. 

VVlual is the u.se of an art of rhotorit;? It i.s fourfohl, Aristotle Hscs of 
icjdiirs. llhetorio is iiseful, fust of all, becau.se truth ami justice rhetoric, 
:iro miiurally .sirnuger than their op}>osit.<;.M. When awards are 
not duly giviM), truth ami justice must have been n'orsted by their 
own fiiult. T'his i.s worth correcting. Uhotoric is then (1) 
mrrr.cHre. Nc'xt, it is (2) instrvdive^ as a popular vehicle of 
pcrsurtsioii for persons who could uot he reached by tho severer 
mcthod.M of strict higic. Then it is (.3) sufjfjesHve, Ijogie and 
rhebuie are tho two iin})arti.'il .'ills ; that i.s to .say, it is a matter 
of imliUcrcnce to them, as arts, whether llio cimclusion wdiich they 
draw in .any given cas<i i.s af linn alive or m;ga1ivi;. Suppose tliat I 
um gt»ing to plead a cause, and have a siiiccro conviction th.at 1 am 
on tile right side*. Tho art of rlH toric will suggest to me what 
might l>e urgc»l on the otlu r .side; and tins will give me .a stronger 
grasp of the whole situation. T^astly, rhetoric is (4) dijeiiyiir. 
iMeiital effort is mole di.stinetive of man than Ixxiily cfloit ; and “it 
would ho ahsurd that, while incapacity for physical .self-deh'ma; is 
a reproach, ineapneity for mental defence should be no reproach.” 

Rhetorie. then, i.s eorreclivc, instructive, .suggestive, defen.sive. But 
w'liat if it he urged that this art may be abu.sotl i The objection, 

Aii.st.ollo oii.swerM, a]q»lieH to all good things, c.xce]>t virtue, ami 
especially to the most useful Uiing.s. Alen may ahu.se .slrciigtli, 
health, wealth, generalship. 

The function of the im'dieal art is not m*ces.sarily to eure, hut to 
iiuike. such progress tow'urd.s ti cure as each ca.sii may admit. 

Similarly it would he inaccurato to say that the, fiimtion ^»f 
vln; tori c was to ]K'rsu.'ide. Rather niiust rluttoiic be deihicd as 
“the faculty (d disi'crning in every case the available means of 
persuasion.” Sup})ose that among tlut.sc means of persuasion is Klietorin 
some j)i(»ces.s of reasoning wdiudi tho rhetorician himself knows to defined, 
be unsound. That belong.s to Hie province of rludoric all the 
same, lii relation to logic, a man is called a “soidiist” with 
regard to hi.s moral purpo.so (irpoa(p(tris\ v'.c., if he knowingly 
n.scH a fallacious syllogism. But rhetorie. takes no account of tho 
moral purpo.Kc. It take.s account simply of the faculty (dvyafiis) 

— tlie faduh.y c*f discovering any means of ])ersiia.sion. 

The “available means of ])er3ua5i'»n,” nriivt*r.sally considered, The 
m.iy he brought iiinler two classe.s. (I) .First, there are the proofs iriVrcis 
e.vternal to tlie art, not furni.sheil by rhetoric,-- the “inartificial classified, 
proofs” irfiTTfis). Such arc. tho depositions made by 

witne.s.se.s, documeut.'^, and the like. (2) Secondly, there are the 
proofs, 7 .C., the ngimts of persuasion, wliich tho art of rhetoric 
Itself provides, tlio “artificial proofs” vio-rets). These 

are of threis kinds : — («) logical (Aoynri^ irf<rTii) — demonstration, 
or Hccining dcmon.stralion, by argument ; (&) ethical (iiOiKfi rierns), 
when the spo.akcr succeeds iii conveying such an i!nprcs.sion of his^ 
own character as may lead Um lioirfers to put trust in him ; (c) 
emotional (iraOytTiHh irioris), when the speakesr works persuasively 
oil (ho feelings of tho hearers. It hdlows that, liesides logical 
skill, the rhetorician should ^losscss the j>owcr of analysing 
character, in order to pre.seut himself in the ethical light which 
will be most eHcctivo with his audience. He nm.st also under- 
stand Hie sources of the emotions, and tlio means of prmlucing 
them. Hence rhetoric lias n double relationship. While in ono 
aspect— the most important to it ns an art— it may be rcgardeil as 
|K>pular logic, in ttiiolbcr aspect it is reflated to eUuca. And hence, 
says AriHloLlo, i>olitic:al scicneo (roXiTiK^) being a branch of 
cthioal, as the citizen is one aspect of tlm man, rhetoric and its 
profoBBors slip into tho garb of political science (hroSvfrat rh 
trxvf^a rh rfif either through ivaiit of education, or 

from pretentiousness, or from other human causes.” 

Aristotle now proceeds to analyse the first of tho “ artificial The 
proofs,” the logical irttrrts). Answering to the atrict logical 

syllogism of logitj, rhetoric, has its popular syllogism, to which proof. 
Aristi^tle gives the name of “enthymemo” This 

term (from tho verb Mvfitt<r$ah ** to revolve iii .tLe mina '*), means 
properly ** a consideration" or ** reflection.’* V It, oceuri llmt in 
Isomtes, who uses it simply of the ** thpughta '* Dt ** aenUmenta - 
with which a rhotorician emb^iahM his m 

fXoy rhy X6y$y HgrmrjeutiXmf Wfewhif. . 

tbs tedbnii^ sense was or was not Jfeho^ 
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him at letuR that the ftrst cxiaiii dorniltion in duo. He detineH the 
The onthymeme aa a species of syllogism, namely, as **a syllogism 
enthy- from probabilities and signs (h flKiiTwy aal criy/iefwi'). I’be 
memo, “probability’' (Ms) is n general proposition, expressing tiiat 

which usually happens, as, “wise men are usually just."^ The 
“sign ” ^ imrlieular pnpositioii, as, “ Soerates is just.” 

The “sign ” may be fallible or iufiillil>le. If we sny, “wisenie.ii 
are just; for Soemtos was wise and just,” this is an enthynieino 
from a fallible “sign,” tbe implied syllogism being ‘SSucTates was 
wiao ; Socrates was just ((rvh^ot/) ; . all wise men are just”; 
and bore Iho “sign” is, in Aristotle’s ]>hrase, “as a particular b* 
a universal,” because from tbe* one case of Socrates we draw* an 
inference about all men. If, again, avc say,— “ Here is u sign that 
be is ill -ho is feverish”; our cnlhymeitie is using an inlalUbh! 
sign, the syllogism being, “All who are feverish are. ill; he is 
feverish (irij/nctoy ) ; . Infis ill.” Here, again, tl\e “sign” is “as 
a i»iirticalar to a universal.” WIrii the “ sign ” is thus infallible, 
it is pro]»erly ealh'd fi‘kmcno/i ('rtKfx^)fnoy)j tbe matta^r having been 
demonstiatod and eomduded (irtir^pair/itVoi/) - for tekmar amt 
peras mean the same thing (‘limit’) in the old language.’’ 
Sometimes, again, thefallihle sign h ‘*as universal to particular,” 
e.tj.y “ llei’c^ is a sign that bo has a fever - -he breathe.s ((uiek,” the 
syllogism being, “Feverish men breathe quick ; he lueathes fjuit-k 
{(nifj.f'iov ) ; . *. he has a fever,” where a jiai ticular ca\isc is nti.soundly 
inferred from an tHeot (the “ universal”) Avhleh might have other 
can.ses. 

When Aristotle thus describes tbo eiitliymenii!, tir rlietoneal 
syllogism, ns dealing with “ j‘robabi lilies” and “signs,” lie is 
describing its ordinary or ebauieteristio materials, qua rhdoru'al 
syllogisin. He docs not mean to say tliat lindorio cannot use 
syllogisms formed with other material. It would be hardly need* 
fill to point tins out, were, it not that, in s[»ito of bis own eb’ar 
words, his meaning hn.s st)nietimes been niisunderstood, “The 
premises of vlH?tn)ical sylbigi.sjns," ho says, “hcMom bebmg !•» 
the elas-s of iieees.saiy facts, 'i’lio subject inaltor of JudgimMits and 
delilieratioiis is usually contingent; for it is nliout their actions 
that men debate ami take tlionght ; but actions are nil eontingent, 
no one uf them, .so to .s;iy, being neeessary. Ami results wbieli ar<* 
merely ii.^ual and contingent must be deduced fiom ]iremi.ses i-f 
tin; .same kind, a.s ms'cysavy results from iiece.ssftry ]»reinises. It 
follows that the. jiropositioiis from which enthymemes are tak<m 
will bo sound imes iiee.(‘ssatily true, but more often only eontin- 
ge.ntly truu.” Among the niater)al.s of tlie cnlhymemc, tin* “ sign ” 

‘ AvUicb i.s infullildc (the arf^^toy which i.s also a riKfiijinov) is so 
bccau.se it i.s t«» some neee.ssarv truth a.s ]»art to whole. 

Suppres- Aristotle did not regard tin*. sup}»ressioii (>f one premis.s in ilie 
sion of .statement as e.s.soiitial to the enlli yinome. The .syllogism, of which 
one jire- the nithymemc is meiely a kind, was regarded by lilin “ not in re- 
miss not l.'iti<ni to the expres.sion ” ( ou Vfxjs rity Ao^ok), but to the proce.ss 
eHScnliiil. in the mind (AaAu irphs rhy iv r-j} A(» 7 (m, ^iual. PohL^ i. 10). 

As .Sir W. Hamilton has jnslly sanl, heeonld not. then have intembMl 
to di.stingiii.sli a (:l,as.s of syllogi.sms by a veibal accident. The 
di.stinetioii of the rhetorical .syllogi.sm, in Aristollo’s view, Avas in 
its matter, not in its form. This i.s, indeed, made sullioieutly clear 
by In'.s own remark tlnit the cnthyim'me arniy “often” be more 
concisely slati*<l than the full, or normal, Hyll<»gism (Hhd.y i. li). 
I'herc i.s obviously no re;i.soii wliy Llie rhetorical re.a.soncr .sliouM 
not slate Isith his ]irenusses, if he finds it couA'cnieiit or elfective 
to do so. Since, howcA^er, one of the [u emissea is often left to be 
mentally supplied, some of the later Avriteis on rhetoric came to 
treat this as part of the es.sence of the cntliymeme. It Ava.*; then 
that the Avord AtcA-^v was inteimolatod after au\\oyi<r/Mus in 
Aristotle, Aunlyt, I^ior.f ii. 27, Avlierc the cuthyineino is defiiuxl 
aa truWoyuTfxhs uKdrwv Kal (rif}fxtiu>v.^ Mcncc Quintilian says 
of the enthymemo (v. 10 ), “alii rhetoricum syllogismum, alii 
impcrfcA'lum syllogisnium vooaiit ” ; hence, too, JuvonnrK “cv//-/a?/i 
exithyincma.” 

The Tlic other branch of llio “logical proof” in rludoric corri*s|Hmds 

Dzample. to the induction of strict higic, ami con.sists in giving the semblance 
of inductive reasoning by tbo use of one or two Avelbkijown 
examplc.H. Aa Aristotle calls the enthymome a rhetorical syllo- 
gism, .so ho calls the example (ira/wf 5 ^ 17 / 10 ) “ a rhetorical induction.” 
Thus if a man has asked for a body-gu.ird, ami the speaker wishes 
to shoAV that tlie aim is a tyranny, he may quote, the “example.^ ” 
of Dlony.sius and Pisistmtus. 

Th« Aristotle next distinguishes the “ univcr.sal ” from the “s|Kwial ” 

rrfiroi, topics, or commonplaces of rhetoric. Tlie word rSwvs, “place,” 
means in this context that place in which a proposition of a giA’cn 
kind is to bo sought.” The rAroi, then, are classifications of 
propositions and arijuments which rhetoric makes boforohand, 
■with a -view to readiness in delwite. Oieero well illustrates the 
phra8e-<^“ As it is easy to hud hidden things when the place lias 
DM pointed put and marked, so, when wo want to traok out an 
aigu^nt, we ought to know Iho as Amtotlo has called 

toM; M as it w<^re» Irokn which aigvihaen^ are di^wn. 


So a commonplace, or tuph?, may be dclim d as Ha* abode of an 
argument (/icr;/! dr/inirc lotuim ari/mncnfi ffrUnn \ Gic., Tujrii'a, 
ii. 7). So clscAvlaTc be dascrilwa- the rowor of rla*U»ric as 
'* mfiouf'i infra unas veinu’c ft pcn'o.stjgcs quod qua-ra-s " - - 
“liaunls ill Avliicn one may bunt ami track mit tin* ol-jcct. of 
quc.st”(/v Ornf., ii. 31). Tlio “ univci-sal c<*nnmui places ” (Koim uiiivi;rs:d 
tAitiii) are geurjal Imml.s of argiiim'id applicable to all .•subjects 
Avbatsui ver -ns, <■,//., on llu* “ jio.*s.sil.*ility or “ imj»os.sibiIity ” of.spmul 
anything. Tin; .spt^cial couiimoqdaccs {t6vui ruy elSuUy Jtfut., ii. 

22, iimre l>i icily called ilSi/l an*. Ibo.sc wliicb are dniwm from 
.special braucbc.s of km.w ledge, to* fnoii p<ditics, elbies, Sn\ Hero 
Avistotb; nb-«‘ivcs tb.iL the more a rlictorician enter.*^ on llie 
r-ulycet.-ni.'itl cr (»!' any paHii iilar .-i iem e tbe iiion; w ill be texjd to 
]»a.‘iH out of i])i* dcniaiij wbli b jtioju-rly b* bmg;; to Ibo art ^tf 
rbeforif. * 

In Ibaf doiir.iin tbice jutoim.is are di.slingiiisbed. Heliber 'J'lio llinv 
alive rln torie {niqiftovAfin ur))) i.i i niici riM’d willi exliortalion or kind.*i of 
di.ssnasioii, ami willi fi-tnrc time; ils “ciid” (rfA^s)- tliot wliieh rhetoric, 
itkciqi.^i in viow, or its ‘U.indunl is advanlagc {^r «b tvin!('nt) lo tlie 
persons :iddrcssc.d. l'‘rirensic ib* (orir (<\ihhi ik{]] is cuncermd with 
aceiisation or dcrcuce, aiitl wltb lime past , its s1an«lard is jnsliev* 
or injustice. Fqddcielii*, rla lorie tbe t»i n.'jiiiiailal rbet.orie of 
“di.spluy” is coneeiiicd willi piai.sc or blame, and 

msually Avitb time present; its slandaid is bononr or sbame. 

1. lictu.s begin with deliber.ative. rbervuic, say.s Aristotle, rind sec. V)elil>OTi' 
wb.at Ibings a deliberative .s]»e;iker imgbt to luiow. Tbe subjects live, 
with Avhicb, in a juildic a.ssembly, he will have to de.il are mainly 

Ihe;^ five (1) liii.'iucc, (2) fon igii war, (3) home defence, (4) 
comiiiereo, (5) legislation. Hnder rill iliese lieads, lie tuigbt to be 
j*rovided Avitli .some dSijj or sjsjcial (‘onimoii places, rurilier, all 
liis sun.sion or di.ssuasion has refeienre to tbe happines.s of tboHC 
whom be addrcs.ses. llenc«! be mn.st bo acquainted with the 
popular notions of happiness which are aetnally jne, valent. Here 
Aristotle gives a series rvf ]»opubir tlcfinition.s of ba[»jMiies.s, ami a 
list of the fleniont.s Avliicli are gisiernlly regarded ns eon.sti luting it. 

A similar aiialy.si.s of “good” {aya06y) follows. 

Till* .seieut ilie spirit of tbe rlietoric is str<mgly aeeentilated by the 
iiiiseientilie ebaracler of tbeso and siib,si‘«|m.'nt nnnlyse.s. Aristotle 
never foigel.s tbat bis rbetorieinn Av.mts to know, not what .a thing 
i.s, but Avbat it i.s geiienlly thought to l*e. i’liere is nothing of 
eynic ism or sarcasm in all ibis. He is simply going Hi rough his 
pVoscrilifd task. He is making ihetorie, us such, into a meliiod. 

Ibit suppose the qiie.st.ion arises -“Of two good things wliieh is 
tbo better V” Our deliberative speaker must be abb*, to trefit tbe 
“ universal eoiiimonplace.” of degree (nuKKoy icai i)rroy). Then, be 
must ubso know something about the ebief forms of government,* - 
democracy, oliganhy, aristocracy, monarchy, not as (bey arc or 
slioiibl be, but JOJ they are popul.iily eoneeived. 

2. 'Ihc ornainenl.il rhetoric (f>r»5«<ifTocu), Avbich is taken iie.\t, Kpideie* 
is soiuewbnt luielly <lis?in.*;.sed. It might be i onji elured, in ex- tin. 
plan.’ilioii of it.s jdace in the tieatmenl we slmuld liavtM'Xpected 

it to come tliiiit — tbat Aristotle wa.s Ihe lirst writer Avbo roeog- 
ni/.ed it as an imhuM-mlent kimi, and Hiat be \ iewed it a.s an olf- 
slioot li’nm till! deliberative braneli. Tbe epiileielic sjMjuker must 
know what most men think “honour” or “sbaioe,” “virtue. 
or “vice.” At this jioini a verbal distinelion of some interest 
oeiMirs: - praise (^Tramov) iin]diis moral apjaobal ion ; but an “en- 
comium” (^yKw^iioy) i.s given to “acliieveincnt.s”(i'/J 7 a) us .sm-li. 

The iiuKst generally' useful “ tojdc. *’ for the. unmme.ntal .speaker ia 
ai^lntTis (magnifying), — ns the ihelorical indiicti'ui (7raf»A5fi7/ia) 
most helps the delibiTilive speaker, and the iln'toiical syllogism 
is most useful to the foie.nsie, 

3. Ill Ibrensio rhetorie, we must begin by analysing inju.stico. Foreiislo. 
And first, “AVhatarethc moLiA'e.s and aims of wrongdoing?” 

Actions are eitlier voluntary from Inibit, reason, anger, lust, or in- 
A'olimiarv from ebance, nature, force. In reference to Ibe voluntary 
aetioii.s, it is needful to know the jiopular conception of plea.sure. 

Sei'.oudlA’, “What i.s the ehavaeter AViiich dis]»oses ji man to do wrong, 

or Avhic.h exposes him to snlfei ing it ?” Tliese to])ic.s mn.st bo familiar, 
in a popular way, to Iho foiviisic s|H*aker. Ho must nl.so kmwv iho 
general grounds on Avhieh actions arc el.-jsst d as just or unjust 
Actions must bo considered, lii-st, in refi'icncc lu laAv, Avhicli is 
eitlicr sjiccial (f5io$), whether Avritten or unwiilten, the hiAv of 
particular places and commniiitie.s, er el .e univer.sal (koivAv), the 
law of nature. The second rpiesf ion al/oiit .an “ uiiju.st ” action is 
Avhether it hurts an individual or the comniunity. The definition 
of “being Avronged” (a9tKu<r0ai) is, “to be unjustly treated by a 
voluntary agent. Fiirtbor, the definition of a particular oircnco 
(iitlypafiiia) sometimes raises a legal issue. A nnin may admit an 
act, and deny that it corresponds to the dcsoription given of it by 
the acx^nsor. It is needful, then, to know the dcfmitionB of tho 
princijial crimes. It may bo noticed that Aristotle hero 
anticipates a topic which played a large part in tlio later 
rhetoric. The contested issues .which he calls Tbe 

(i^., iil 16) were the rrfl(<r«fs (cpustitutlones or status) of later issues.” 
days. Thus the issue aa to tiie j^per dofiniUon oit an oirenoo, to 
whicK ha refers here i 16}^ coincides with the later 
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crdffif bpiK^i, The rlistinctiou between justico and equity (rA 
blKiiiop awl iTitiicit) is noticed. Equity is “a kind of jiwthie, 
but goijs beyond tlio written law,” as in the Ethies (v. 10) 
equity is said to be a oorr«‘ctivc of tho law, whore the latter fails 
through geiitTality, — through the lawmaker’s inahility to 
frame n geuei-al rule whieh should precisely lit the cdrcumstances 
of every particular rjis<*. q’rue. to his conception of a method, 
Aristotle next applies “ the topi«! of degree” to injustice, — as, in 
an earlier chapter i. 7) he had iipydied it to the idea of 

‘‘good.” 

Tho The analysis of the three hraiichcs of rhetoric —deliberative, 

Arrx*'"* epideifdic, fbr«*,risic--is now liiiishevl. Til tho closing chapter of 
frltTTtts, his first book, \risl.ot](i briefly coiisidera and dismisses tho “inarti- 
Ijcial pr(M>fs,”--tlie means of norsuasimi, that is, which arise from 
inaiti rs external to the art itself, thongli the art uses them. The.se, 
having regard to tho actual circumstances of his time ami country, 
ho doclan.‘rt to be live : (1) laws ; (2) wdtne.sses ; (d) cviiicnce given 
under torture- /Jdrt'aj'oy ; (4) ilocuments j (5) oaths, nnraning 
eldelly treaties hetwecui Htates. VVitli ivgard to (M) it may be re- 
niarkeil that tho rhctovhyil theory of tcji ture in the aneieiit world 
was, that a person under torture will tell tho truth beennse it is 
liLH interest to do so. This is stated, a.g., in the liJu-turim ad 
AU^anUruvi, xv. § 1. Among the Attic orators, Isjeiis gives his 
emphatic adhesion to this view viii. g 12). On tho other 
hand, the common -sen so view of the mailer is very w'cll ])iit by 
another A I Me orator, Anti|>hon, in his speech De Owdn Jfrrodis 
31-ilM), when ho remarks that “in the torturers is the hopo 
of the toilun d.’’ *‘St) bmg, then,” Antiphoii pnaveds, “aatho* 

uUve fi'll that l.is jirospocls iq slandering wvre hopeful, ho wtis 
obstinate in f.lio caliirnny ; hnt, when ho .saw that he was to die, 
then at last ht* t(.ld Mn‘ trnili, and .said that he had been per- 
suaded by til.! I'lTseculurs to slander mo.” It would have hetui 
intcrc.sting if Ari.stoth* had given .stwiK! imlhatit^n of his vicnv on 
this, his third, &rixi'ot iritrrts ; hnt In; sinijdy a(!ccpfs it as a fact 
of hi.s day, and, taking it along w ith the icst, give.s a nuiuher of 
general nrgiunont.s wliich may 1«^ used on ciiln.-r .shh*, according a.s 
the particular ninTis is for us or ag;iin.st us. Here tho 

first book ends. 

Hook IT. At Ibo Iteginning of the serumd book, ArLsIolIe returns to tbe 
“artiricial jiroufs” ir/o-Tfis)- timse wliieh rhetoric itself 

j>rovide.s. (If these, tho logical [irrmf has already boon in jiart 
Tluj disou-ssed (i. 2j. He tbeTefore (urn.s lo tlie ethical ” luoof. The 
speaker's oh;ivact< r may be so indicii|c.d by liis .sifoecn ns to pre- 
wiffTis. pos.^orjs the hearers ; ainl this iv.sult depends ehieily on throe 
things, lb*, .should make them feel that lie [>os.s<’.sses (1) (ftpdurjiris 
- " intelligence ; (2) — virtue ; and (3) efij/ota -goodwill to 

them. Aristotle then proceed.s to furnish tin? .speaker with the 
materials for seeming intelligent and good, I’cferring for tln?.se to 
Ills previous analy.sis of the virtues (i. 9). As to tho means of 
seeming friendly, these will bo funiishoil hy an analysis of tlie 
aftbctioiis {irtldTj), Here we are jilrt?ady on tho houiiJary line 
Ixitwccn Ihe “ethical proof” and the third of tho ^ifT€x^oi vitrrtaij 
'I’he the ‘‘emotional nroof.” Jii regard to each nirectioii we 

waOririK^ Imvo to .soc (1) wiiat it is; (2) wdiat things prctli.v]Hi.s« men to it; 
trlffxis* (3) tho objects and conditions of it.s UKanifcslation. 'I'he next ten 
i.'hapters of tho .soeoml lx)ok (2-11) are accoitlingly devoted to an 
anajysi.s of tlmso emotions whiidi it is ino.st important for the 
rhetorician to umlerstand vi/« (1) anger, and it.s O]»po.sih*, mild- 
ness ; (‘2) lovo nnd hatreel ; (3) fear ami boldness ; (4) compttJ 5 .sion, 
envy, emulation ; (5) shame and shaujclcs.sness ; (0) gratitude 
(xd/ns) ; (7' righteous indignation (p/^tais). Hut, in apin-aling to 
the.so v.nrious <*niotion.s, the .speaker innsthavc regard to thogi?ncral 
character of his audience, according, as triey are young or 
()ld, rich or ])oor, ^c. Hcncc it is neco.ssary to know the cliaractcr- 
iatit?s of the vnriou.s periods and conditions of life. Aristotle 
tlicrefore delineab’s the chief trait.s of tho young, of the old, and 
of men in their nriine ; of tin? w(?U"h()rM, tho rich, and tho jiowcr- 
I’lil. With regard to tlie well-born, he inaki'S a rcinavk which btiems 
equally true of the rich: “the jv.i8.sessor of good birth is the more 
umbitioufl ; for all men, when they have got anything, are >vont 
to add to the heap”(cli. 12-17). Tlie analysis of the “ethical” 
and the “emotional” proof is now finished. 

After a concise retrospect, Aristotle pfls.ses to tho treatment of iv 
The .subject h.irely indicated in tho first l>ook (eh. 2). The teotvol rdiroi, 
fcotyo^ or “universal commoiiplare.s,” anplieablo to all materials, arc 
rb^oi. niainly four; — (1) t6 dvyarSy and rh bhivarov — poa.sibilit.y and 
iuq)OS.silnlity ; (2) rb ytyoydr and rb fi^Wov — past and future; 
(3) Kul fifivvy (or ^4yt0os and fxiHpiriit ) — groat and small ; 

(A) rb fxaWov Kai ^rrov— greater and loss. Aristotle means that 
all subjects whatst>ever admit of arguments into which these idca.s 
enter. Tho fii*st comes into play when argue, “since this is 
possible, tliat must be bo also* ; tho second, when wo say/ “ if this 
has been, that has been also,” or “if this is to happen, that will 
hai»pen al^” FoSr the tliird and fourth of the Kopifol rAwot,, 
nwgnitude and do^, wo are referred back to bk. i. ch. 7 and 
who]^ they have already been handled. The second book is denn* 
pleted by a sort of appwdix, Intended to shpplett^t ^ sketel^-tf 
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1 the “logical proof” riven in hk. i. ch. 2. The “exauiplo,” or “Thooa- 
rhetorical induction, had been rather cursorily treated there, and ample” * 
is now illastrated more fully (ii. 20). There are two kinds of con* 
“example” — tho historical (t5 KpAypara Kiy^iv) and the artificial tinued. 
(t^ ahrby iroitly). The artificial example, again, has two species— 

— (1) corn[»arison, irapo/3oAi^,— as when Socrates said that inaris* 
tratoa ought not to be chosen by lot, for this is like choosing 
athletes by lot, rather tlian for athletic power ; (2) fiction, or fable 
in the .spoeiid sense— A<f 7 ot ; fia xvhen Ste.sichonis warned the people 
of Hiineni against establishing a desiiot by telling them tho fable 
of the hor.sc wJio asked the man to fiLdp him against a deer. If 
you have no arguments of a logical kind (entliymemcs), nays 
Aristotle, the “example” must do duty as proof; if you have 
ontliyriieme.s, it can serve os illu.stration. 

The n.sc of yv&fiait or general moral sentinifTits, next claims The use 
.attention (ch. 21). Thc.so arc of two cla.ssc.s— those which aro self- ofyywfia 
evident, and tho.so wliich, not being so obviously trm?, ie<pnro 
s(Oije eonfinnatory comment {M\oyQ:t)t as when J\i erica say.s tli.at 
no K**nsible m.an should allow’ Jiis children to bo cxqni.sitely 
educaU?d, l)et?uu,so it inakc.s them fastidion..^ and nnpojmhir. ►Snr.h 
inaxinm with an “epilogue” arc, in fact, virtually ciitliymcmr^H, 

AjirojHis of yyujjLatt Aristotle nunarks that spurious generalization 
is parti(?ularly useful in llio ntteranec r^f hitter complaint 
“ frailty, thy name is woman ”). q'li<?ii it is often clfeetive to 
controvert roceived iiiaxiins, e.g., “it is not well to ‘know 
one.st‘lf * ; for if thi.s mail had known himself, he would nevr^r have 
become a gmicral ” (eli. 21). 

Some prcct?pt.M on the enthyrneme follow. Tho rhetorical rea.soiir'r On the 
must not have too many link.s in the chain of his argnmeiil; and u.so of 
he mivst omit those propositions which his Ikwu’.s can r!:jMily theeiitliy- 
•supply. Also, it Is higlily important t«) know Iho speci;il topic.s ineine. 
(cf$7/) iroiii which onthymeine.s can be drawn in each subjrrct. 'flie 
enthyrneme i.s cither (1) beiHrtfcdy, rlomonstrative, establitihing a 
tioint, or (2) ^At 7 icTOfJv, refutativo, destroying a position by a 
comparison of conllictiiig .stateineiils (rb tA avop.Q\oyoifjLfva a vyd- 
yfiy). Aristotle now gives (ii. 23) un cniimcmlion of cla.sscs or 
liciuls of aigiimeiit {lvOvfxy\ixariKo\ rdiroi) from wliicdi cntbynicmt.*s 
can be coast rnet(?tl. The, so apply nominal )y to all ibree Lranclics 
of rhetoric, but in fact chiefly to the delib(?rativc ami Ibo foivn.sic. 

Tlio demonstnilivo cntbym(?mc i.s .almost excbi.sively trcatr'«l, .siiico 
the refutativo Ibrm eun, of r ouiso, be inf«?rred from iho other, A 
chapter (24), an.swering to tho treatise on falh.icie.s in logic (7rt/>l 
trtKpurrtKMv ^Afe7X‘^*')i devoted to tho fallacious {t/taivd/xt^voy) 
eiithynieme, of which ton “topic.s” arc expb.dncd and illu.straled. , 

Another cliaptor is tjivon to the two gcncial types of Athriv, or 
refutation ((?li. 25), viz., (1) direct counter-argument {rh dvTicrvK- 
\i}yi(^fT6ai)t opposing one enthyincine to another ; (2) olijection to 
a parl.i<*.ular j>oint in iho ndvdsary’s case {rb iytffraaVai), 'I’hc 
.s».?cond book then concludc.s Avith s(.»me snpplementaiy remarks, 
meant, s(?emingly, to correct errors made by picvioua writers on 
rhetoric (eh. 2fi). 

Ill his first two lK»okg Arisk)tlo lia.s tints dealt with invention Hook HI. 
{eUptorts) —tho discovery of m(?an.s of persuasion. In the third hook 
lio deals Avi til cxpre.s.siori ami arrangement (Af(<v and rd^is). The 
siilqeet is prepared by some i cm.irkH on the art of delivery (wiroKrtoris), Delivery. 
Avliieh Aristotle delinc.s as the management, of the voice. “ It is 
tho art of knowing how to iiso tho voice for tJie expression of each 
feeling, of knowing wlien it .slioiild bo hmd, low, or modcrato, of 
m.inaging its pitcli - .shrill, deep, or middle —iiml of avlapling the 
cadences to the theme.” Aristotle says nothing on gesture or play 
of feature, AA’hich Cicero and Quintilian recognize as important. 

He incliulc.s them hy imjdication, however, in saying that the art 
of delivery, whenever it is redactnl <o method, “will perform tho 
function of the actor’s art,” adding that “the dramatic faculty is 
less a matter of art than of nature.” 

Hut verbal expression, at least, is clearly in the province of art., 
and to that he noAv turns. He deals first with diction (A/|i 4 )in Diction, 
the proper .sense, as com'orned wdth the choice of Avords and plirases. 

The first excellence of diction is dearness (ira^^veia), which is 
attained by using Avorda in thoir proper sense (icupia). Next, the 
diction must bo “neither too low nor too giand, hut suitable to tho 
subject.” In jiroao {iy rots i(/iAo7jr \Ayois) there is lf?.ss scope for 
ornament than in j»ootry, though in the latter, too, much dc]HJiida 
on the s[)eakcr or tho thcTnc. And hei'o Aristotle remarks that 
Euripides was the first poet Avho producoil a liappy illusion by taking 
Ill's words from tho language of daily life {ix rfif tlwBvlas bta\€KTOu), 

With a view to adoniing prose, and giving it “ distinction ” (tlio 
lorn) Avhidi best represen Is Aristotle’s phrase ^ eVoy or i^yinby ireiciy), 
nothing is more imtiortaTit tlian tho judicious use of metaphor. 

Aristotle ailmits that “tho art o£ metaphor cannot be taugiit” ; . 
but he gives .some sensible hints on tho subject, and on tho use of 
epithets. Tho poet Simonides, ho tells us, when tho winner of a 
mulo race offered him a small fee, declined to write ode pn “ h|df- 
asscs,”but, when tho mice was msed, sang “ 
windswift steeds.” The which 
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chief sources, —the use of tawdry or iixigalnly compounds (ZiitKa 
6y4nara), the use of rare or obsolete worrU (yX&rrai), and infelicity 
of epithet or metaphor. 

A simile {tlK^v) is a metaphor with au explanation (\6yot): e.g., 
in speakiiif5 of Achilles, “ he .sprang? on them like a Hon ” is 
Bimile ; “ the lion sprang on them ” is metaphor. Simile is less 
available tliaii metaphor for prose, being more ]»octituxl. The 
“ protwrtional ” metaphor inontKnied hen? rcipiires a passing com - 
nient. Aristotle used tin? term “Tnctnplior'’ (fAfra<popd) in a larger 
sense than ours. He meaut by it “ any traiisfureiice of a word to 
a sense (lillVreiit from its proper sense.” Thus he eaii distinguish 
(7W., c. 21) four olaases of luetnphor (1) “from genus to 
spt?(;ies,” as wh(?ii “vessel” means “shin”; (2) from species to 
gemis, as when “the lih'ca of the lielu” stand for “lIowei*s” 
generally. These two kinds arc not what wo (rail “motanhors,” 
)>ut arc cxurnple.s of the figure wliioh was afterwanls nuniecl “synec- 
doche.” Aristotle’s third clnss of melaplior is {‘6) “from species 
o;> sjH'cies,” uiuh?r whii:li heail come almost all familiar inctapliors, 
as to “ scent a plot,”- -the generic notion, “ find out,” heing common 
jo the spt?oi;il terms, “scent” and “<letcct”; (4) then lastly there 
is the. “]n*oportioiial ” irietaphor {-f) audxoyotj), wdum A is not simply 
eonij)arod with H (on the .strength of something ohviou.sly common 
to hoth), hut A’.s relathiii to C i.s coiupaivd with l”s relation it) J). 
T«) call old ago “ the eveiiiiig of life ” implic.s that old ago is to life 
as the, <?voniug to the day. Obviously a “ i»ro]»orli(>n ” of this kind 
is iinjdicit in tho metaphors of Aristotlc’.s tliird class; but in tho 
fourth class inoportion i.s cxpreasly indicated by the mciifhui of 
tho second term (“ life ” in our example). 

'I'he first four chajiters having thus dealt witli expression in tho 
n.arrowor sen.so of diction (A*fK proper), Aristotle devotes tho next 
eight (lii. 5-12) to comi>o.sitioTj, wliicli would bo properly called 
nvE/OfiTts. After vciuaiks on the first romiisites — graunnatical cor- 
rcelness, tmd purity of idiom (t 5 have .some hints 

on “dignity” of style (eyxos). “ Propriety ” (t?# Kpirtuv) i.s defined 
as depending chiLdly on three (pialities :-*(!) cxpre.ssiou of the fccl- 
ing.s whiclj it is dcsiied to move in the hearer ; (2) fitness to the 
(:haract<?r and position of the speaker; and (3) eoiigruity with the 
level of the subject. A cert.'iiii “rhytlnn ” (I>u0fi6s), or harmonious 
movement, sliould ho. sought in prosan ; hut this must not b«3 so pre- 
cise as to give tin? elleet of metre. The elements of rhythm are 
“ time.s,” in writing, long or short syllablo.s, tin? sliurt syllahle 
being tin? unit. Here, following tho early writers on mu.sie (coiui>. 
riato, /iV^>., 400 11), Aristotle reeugiuzt?s three “rhythni.H” : (1) tiio 
“ heroic ” or dactylic, which i.s in the ratio of of|Uality, 

since or 1:1; (2) the iamhic or trochaic — or 

whicli ha.s the ratio of 2 to 1 ; (3) tho juvonic, 
whii'Ii has tho ratio of 3 : 2. Of these, the lieroic is too grand for 
pro.se ; the iambic is too coinmonphico, being the very cadence 
of ordinary talk {avr-fi 4(rriy ij rwy ttoKAuv) ; tho trochee is 
too comic. Tho pa?ou remains. It is the best i by thin for prose, 
since it will not, by itself, produce a metrical etfect (/twAAox 
\ay$dy*i). Tho “first” juoon ( - is mo.st suitable to tlio 

beginning of seiitcnce.s, tho “fourih” pieoii ( — ) to the 
do.se. Uhythiii having Tieen attained, a framework is supplied hy 
the perio«l {irtpio^os). A “comjiact” or periodic style {Kar^ffTpafi- 
fifyi) is .so willed in contrast with that “running” .style 

{upopdyt) Kf^is) wliieli simply strings clauso to clause, “having 
no necessary end until the thought is finished,” aud is uiiplca-sing 
b(?cause it i.s unrmiitod ; “for all men wish to descry tho end.” 
Tho perifxUe style pleases for the opposite reason, because the 
nearer alwa^'S fancies that ho has gras|:Kid something ami haa got 
something tlofined. Tho period may consist of several ))art,s or 
members (K«Aa), or it may he “simple,” forming a unit (o^cA^s, 
/AoydKvkos). The rhetorical use of antithesis is then nutit/cJ in 
its application to tho jj<?riod. Two kindred iigurejj are also men- 
tioned,-' a parallelism of structure between tdauses of 
eipuil length, — and j^tronioivsiSf a lesemblance in sound, when the 
last (or first) w’ord of one clause has an echo, us it were, in the saine 
place of the next clause. 

Tavo chapters (10, 11) are now given to the source.^ of vivacity in 
speaking. ’Those “smart sayings” [rh dtrrun) which win applause 
be invented by the clever or jiractised man ; tho hinsincss of 
this tr(?atiao is to point out their use,” They come chiefly from (1) 
met’iphor, (2) antithesis, and (3) vividness — Le., placing the thing 
described “before the eyes of the hearer” (t^ %ph Imidnav vot^lv). 
This is called by Aristotle Mpyua, ‘-actuality” (which must be 
carefully distinguished fnim Mpyua, another term for “vivid- 
ness”), since things are reinresentod not merely in their potentiality 
(9^a/iir), but as living and moving. One of Uie most effective 
kiuds of point (says Aristotle) is “a metaphor with a surprise,” 
With the difiolosnro of a likeness not perceived before, the 
aource of the pleasure being the $ame $« in! ri^lea 
/ jnie WlmU«uld«^ of etpressiou is by a cbaiiter on the 





is bi?st suited to tho epideictic branch of rhetoric, since tho latter is 
properly addressed to readers. Tho other, or “agonistic,” style 
IS iie.st adapted to d(?Hv(*ry {uwoKpirtKUTdrri). It is so mainly 
through two tilings -ada])totion to tin? eliaractor of «po;iktT ami 
hearer, and skilful apjic.al.s to feeling. Forensic and Uelihemtivt 
rlieloric both use it ; but. the forcn.sic branch admits of higher 
finish, and .so far aj'proxiinatiH to the literary style. Deliberative 
rhetoric, <.*u the tithcr hand, i.s like drawing in light aud sluulo 
(without Colours), ir#cta 7 pa^la-- lik<*, see iiorj tainting, we should 
rather sii 3 ^, ?.f\, it. Is meant to produce its eficets ata di.stance, 
ami will not hear looking at too ciosely. 

From expres.si«)u \\c now pass to the other .subject .announced at Arrange- 
thc opening of tho third book, aiTangcmcnt (rci^ur), wliich occupies ment 
the last seven cbnpteis (13- IP), Tlie iveeived system, whie.h had 
been popularizt;d, if not originiited, by l.voi rate.s, recognised four 
division.M of a .speech: (1) exordium (tir pificuO, irpoolpiov \ (2) 
iiiirrativc, 5ii)y7)(ris ; (3) proof, ; (1) pt roiation, f-iriAo^of. 

Ari.stotlc adopts tliis fourfold [tnitiliou a.s lii.s basi.s,- with tho 
preliiriinary rcrusuk, howevtrr, th.it only two tlcmcuts are neces- 
Harily pn^scnt in every case, viz., “stateim-.iit ” of one's subject, 
wp33t(ris, ami “argument” iu its support, iriartis. lb? then takos 
the lour diviaiion.s iu order. Tlio ctmtenls of iIk? ju’oem usu.ally 1. Proenc. 
come under one of two hca*U— (1) i;xeitiiig or allaying prejudice ; 

(2) amplifying or dctr.actirig. Iu ejiideietic rhetoric the. eotmexiou 
of proem witli sccpiol may be comp.aralively lotjsi? ; it is like a tlute- 
pla^'cr’s prcimhi (irpoavAio*'), Avhich ho deftly link.s i»ii to the key-' 
note (iyUdtTtpLuy) of his j>riii('ip.'il theme. The foremsic proem, on 
tho other hand, m.-iy he likened to the juologm? of an i pit* or a 
tm^Mly (clj. 11, 15). Narrative i.g Ica.st needed in deliberative 2, Narra- 
speaking, .since. thi.s deals chielly with tho future. In foreusio mir- tive. 
rative, the object must bo to bring out cleai ly the issues ou which 
aeciist'r or ace.u.scd relies, with an eficetivo colouring of ethos and 
pathos. In the ephh.dctie hr.nich, the narrfitivc .shouhl not form a 
coiitinuou.s whole, but; should Ixj ilivided .in<l varied hy enirimcnts 
(eh. 16). The rhetorieiau’s iiroofs (TriVTtis) will, iu the foronsm 3. Proof, 
branch, be relev.ant to one of fimr issues (1) fact : w.is tlio nllegtMl 
ai t done, or not ? (2) d.imjigt? : if thme, was it liurtfuU (3) crimin- 
ality: if hurtful, wa.s the hurt justiliabltj ? (4) quantity or degree. 
Ari.stotle’s four “ i.ssui*.s ” (aju0or/37)Ti^flrtis) here correspond with tho 
i/rairciy, “positions” or “que.slioii.s,” u.sinilly tliree, of later hgista 
and rhetoricians; (1) <rT<lfr/r uToxaartKrj, nhdus ronjerturnU-a, the 
question of fact; (2) crrd<ris Spiic^, sfrUicft deJuutivHSf or 

Jinitio, the question of legal definition ; ^3) ardais motorrirot 
status gwtUtaUs or Juruliriat is^ the (juestioii of justiiro or injilstico. 

Thus Ciltero says, “res (coiitrovor.siam faeit) aut di? voro (1), aut 
do recto (3), uut de nomine” (2), Orat., xxxiv. 121. In delibera- 
tive rhetoric, the four “is.sm s” can be apidied to tlie future, since, 
if a .sja'akcr anlicipatcs certain results from a coiir.se of a jiolicy, his 
advm-sary c.an deny their (1) prob.ibility, (2) expedieru'v, (3) justice, 
or (4) iiiiportancc. The ciithymcme is mo.st useful in the delibera- 
tive liranch, as this “i?xample,” or rhetorical induction, i.s most 
useful in the forensic. Tho “(?t.hi«al” ]>roof from tho .speaker’s 
imiicatod ehara(*tcr is always a mo.st important adjunct to the 
logical proof (ch. 17). A chapter is now given to one special re- 
.sourcc by whicli a jiroof can oi'tcn be enforced, viz., inti rrogatioii 
of the adversary {ipwT’ijoks)^ which h.a.s u.su.ally one of two objects — 

(1) rnUictin ad ahsurdaui, or (2) to cnfraji him into a fat:il admis- 
sion (eh. 18). Tiin la>;t chajiter of the book, and of the treatise, 4. Epi- 
deals with the peroration or “epilogue” (kV/Aoyoy). This aiiiiRloguc. 
usually at o«o of four lliiugs;- (1) to conciliate, tlie liearein ; 

(2) to magnify or lower th« import.aucc of to]»ics already treaUd ; 

(3) to excite emotion in the hearers ; (4) to refresh their inomovies 
by a short recapitulation, lleiiiarking that a.syiidetoii gives force 
to the close of an epilogue, Aristotle ends hi.s rh<?toric with the 
last words (not quite aceuvately quoted) of the great spoceh in which 
Lysias denounced Eratostheue.s— Trawerogat Karijyopwv, dKriK6ar€, 
iwpdHarej imrdvffarc, 

Armtotlo^H Rhetoric is iECoinpiarably the ino-st scientific 
work which exists on the subject. It may also be regarded 
as having determined tho main line.s on w'hich the subject 
was treatctl by nearly all subsequent writers. 'J'he extant 
treatise on rhetoric entitled 'l*7}ropiKy tt/jo? *AXf^avSpov 
was undoubtedly by Anaximenes of J^nipsacus, and was 'The Bho* 
probably composed about 3I0--330 b.c\, a few years before oi 
Aristotle’s work. The introductory letter prefixed to it is 
a late forgery. If the treatise of Anaximenes is compared compared 
with that of Aristotle the distinctive place of the latter wiUi Arut* 
in this field becomes clearer. Anaximenes, who knew the totle’a 
treatise of Isocrates, and could profit by all the preceding 
Greek for ue, tho sole representative of technical 

r^toric b^re ahd pr^ 

';of ■'. 
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the work of Aristotle. On the other hand, the practical 
character is more stron^dy marked. It might, indeed, be 
said of Aristotle’s treatise that it is rather a Philosophy 
of Rhetoric tlmn a Rhetoric pn)[H)r. It is a body of 
abstract principles and general rules. These will enable 
the student to dissect a good s[iccch ; but, by themselves, 
they will not go far towards enabling him to make one. 
Aristolle’s pur[»ose was to annex rhetoric to the realm of 
science. He succeeded, as far as success was possible. 
But the new }»roviiice was somewhat of a l\)land. Tlie 
rigid .system which was found necessary for holding the 
unruly dependency did not leave much scope for sjion 
taneous vigour or native exuberance. 

Th« During tho three centuries from the age of Alexander to 

I)eriod that of Augustus the fortunes of rhetoric were governed 
AWaiwler ^‘^’^^ditions of Helleni.sm. Aristotle’s scientilic 

to Aurus- niethod lived on in the Peripatetic school. ^Mean while, liow 
tuft. ever, the fashion of Jlorid disclamation or .strained conceits 
prevailed in the rhetorical schools of Asia, where, amid 
mixed populations, the pure traditions of the be.st Greek 
taste had been dissociated from the use of the Greek lan- 
guage. The “Asianism’' of style which thus came to be 
contrasted with “ Atticism ” found imitators at Rome, 
among whom mii.st be reckoned the orator l lortensius (c. 
Ilorina- 95 R.C.). Hermagoras of Temno.s in yKolis (c. 110 Jt.c.) 
goras. ■ claims mention a.s having done much to revive a higher con- 
ception. Using both the practical rhetoric of the time before 
Aristotle anil Aristotle’s idiilosophical rhetoric, he worked 
up the re.sults of both in a new .system, — following the 
philosophers .so far as to give the chief prominence to 
** invention.” He thus became tho founder of a rhetoric 
whi«‘li, a.s distinguished from tlie practical and tlie philo- 
sophical, may Ijo called the .sdiolastic. Through the 
inilucnce of his .school, Hermagoras did for Roman elo- 
quence very much what the school of Isocrates had done for 
Atlmn.s. Above all, he eounleracted the view of “Asian- 
ism,” that oratory is a more kuairk founded on practice, 
and recalled attention to the study of it as an art.^ 

Cicero. Cicero’s rlietorical works are to some extent bases! on the 
technical sy.stcm to which lie had been introduced by 
Molon at Rhodes, and by other contemporary teaolua*s. 
But Cicero further made an independent use of the best 
among the earlier Greek writer.^, as Isocrates, Aristotle, and 
Theophrastu.s. Lastly, lie could draw, at least in the later 
of hi.s treati.ses, on a vast fund of roilection and experience. 
Indeed, the distinctive inlere.st of his contribution.^ to the 
theory of rhetoric consists in the fact that Ids theory can 
be compared with his i>ractice. 'Phe result of such a com- 
parison is certaiidy to sngge.st how much less ho owed to 
Ids art than to Ids geniu.s. Some consciousness of this is 
perhap.s implied in the idea which porvade.s much of his 
wTitiiig on oratory, tliat the perfect orator is tlie perfect 
Quill- man. The same thought is present to Quintilian, in whoso 

tiUaii. great work, Ik Oratona, the scholastic 

rhetoric receive.s its most conqiletc oxtiression (r. 90 a.1).). 
Quintilian treats oratory as tho end to which the entire 
mental and jnoral developmont of tho student is to be 
directed. Thus he devotes his first book to an early 
discipline wddeh should precede the orator’s flr.st studies, 
and his last book to a discipline of the whole man which 
lies beyond them. Some notion of his comprehensive 
method may be derived from the circumstance that, 
in connexion with precepts for storing the speaker’s 
nund, he introduces a succinct estimate of tho chief 
Greek and Roman authois, of every kind, from Homer 
to Seneca (bk. x. ^ 46-131). After Quintilian, the next 
name which doserve.s to bo signalized in tho history of 
a«rmo* the art is that of Uermogenes, who about 170 a.d, 

... i ^ 
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made a complete digest of tlie scholastic rhetoric from 
the time of Hermagoras of Temnos (110 b.c.); It is 
contained in five extant treatises, which are remarkable 
for clearness and acuteness, and .still more remarkable as 
having been completed before tho age of twenty-five. 
Hermogones continued for nearly a century and a half to 
be one of the chief authorities in the schools. Longinus Otli«r 
{»-•. *JG0 A.D.) jiubllshcd an Art of Rhetoric wliich is still 

1 extant ; and the more celebrated treatise On SuUiniiiy 
{irtpl v{J/ovf;\ if not his work, is at least of the stimo periwl. 

About 315 A.D. Aplithonius coinpo.sed the exerci.ses ” 
(Trpoyvfii'dtr/xaTa) which super.seded tlunvork of llcrmogeTies. 

I At the revival of letters the treatise of Aplithonius once 
more became si .standard text-lxiok. Much popularity was 
enjoyed silso by the cxin’cisc.s of /Eliiis Thcon a.d.). 

8|»ace would fail if we atteniptcul to enumerate the w^riters 
on rhetoric who, during these ceiiturie.s, attained to more 
or I 0 .S.S repute. In the editions of the Rhefoym (rnici by 
Spengol and by Wsilz the fecundity of the literature can 
be seen. 

The llieory of rhetoric engaged this inda.stry, boe.iuse Hie 
practice of the art wa.s in greeter vogue than ever bef<)re 
or since. During tln^ first four centuries of the empire ri.iriitv 
sevei‘al causes contributed to this result. First, there w’os ili*. 
a general dearth of the higher intellectual intiirests ; i>olitie.s 
gave no .scope to energy; [»hiloso[»hy wa.s .stagnant, and 
liteniture, as a rnli?, eitljei* arid or frivolou.s. Then the 
Greek schools had poured their rhetorician.s into Rome, 
where the .same tastes which revelled in coarse luxury 
welcomed tawdry declamation. The Irnv-courl.s of tlie 
Roman provinces further created a continual deinnnd fi»r 
forensic .speaking. A.sia, Gaul, and Africa nro now' the 
regions which sup[>ly the largest proportion of successful 
orators. The ])assion for rhetoric wa.s every wliere. “ Thule 
talks of engaging .'iii orator,” .says Juvenal. '‘You chII 
a man a thief,” says Persiu.s; “ho answer.s you wdtli 
finished trope.s.” Athens, Smyrna, Rhode.s, 'rursiis, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Massilia, and many other cities had 
scats of learning at wliich rhetoric was taught by pro- 
fessors wdio enjoyed the highest consideration. The public 
teacher of rhetoric w^as called “sophist,” which was now The “so- 
aii academic title, similar to professor ” or “ doctor,” l‘lh^its.’’ 
In the 4 til century n.o. Isoi-rates liad takcin pride in 
the name of fres^tu-Tr/v, wliich, indeed, h;ul at no lime 
wholly lost the good, or neutral, sen.sii w'hich originally 
belonged to it. The academic meaning wliicli it acquired 
under the early enqiiro lasted into the Middb Ages (sec 
Ducange, who quotes from Baldricu.s, “Egregius 
Doctor niagiiu.sque Sophista Geraldus ”). While the 
word rhrfejr still denoted the faculty, the W'ord mojihutea 
denoted the oflice or rank to which the rhetor might hoito 
to rise. So in Lucian’s piece (ICO a.d.), the Teacher of 
Rhetoricians” says (§ l),---“You ask, young man, how 
you are to become a rhetor, and attain in your turn 
to the repute of that most impressive and illustrious title, 
sophist.” 

Ve.spasian (70-79 A.i>.), according to Suetonius, was tho 
first emperor wdio gave a'putilic endow’ment to the teach- 
ing of rhetoric. But it w^tus under Hadrian and the 
Autonincs (117-180 a.d.) that the public chaiw of Chairs oi 
rhetoric were raised to an importance w^hich made them rhetorla 
objects of the highest ambition. Tho comiiletc constitu- 
tion of the schools at Athens w^as duo to Marcus Aurelius. 

The Philosophical School had four chairs (tfpovoi),— rPIatonic, 

Stoic, Peripatetic, Epicurean. The Rhetorical School had 
two chairs, one for “sophistic,” the other for “politic^” 
rhetoric. By “sophistic” was meant the scod^ic teach- 
ing of thetoric as an art/ iu distinction fiont its 
cd” application to the 
chifiirv: wes 
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emolument, end its occulmnt 'was invested with a jurisdic- 
tion over the youth of Athens similar to that of the vice- 
chancellor in a modern university. Thus it is said of 
Theodotus, the first lioldcr of the chair of sophistic as 
constituted by Marcus Aurelius, TpocerT^ kui lijs rwy 
\\.0rjvatuiv vcorr/ros (Pliilostr., Vtt. Sop/t.y II. ii. p. 

1)66), 'rho Antonincs further encouraged rhetoric by 
granting immunities to its toacliers. Three “ sophists ” 
in ca(!h ot the smaller towns, and tivo in the larger, were 
exempted from taxation (ih//., xxvii. 1, 6, 2). The 

wealthier s«>pliists affected much personal splendour. 
One of Iheiii, Polemon (<\ l.'JO a.o.), \ras attended on 
his journeys by an enormous retinue — slaves, beasts of 
burden, horses, and hounds — while lie Iiimself drove in a 
costly ecpiipage. Another, xVdrian of Tyro (<*. 170 a.I).), 
W'as (Irawm to his lectures by horses “with silver bits,’* 
wore the richest attire and the rarest jewels, and en- 
deared liinisclf to the Athenian students by the entertain- 
iiients wJiich he provided for them. Jn all this foppery 
there was calculation. ^I'he iiini of tlio sophist was to 
impress the multitude. J*o[)ular a^iplaiise was the breath 
of life lo him. liis whole stock in trade was style, and 
this was directed to astonishing l»y iaiirs dc force. The 
scliolastic declamations w'erc cliii'tly of two classes. (1) 
The isfiofioruc were usually on historical or legendary 
subjeids, in wdneh some course of action was commended 
or censured ; thus Juvenal, alluding to hi.s school-days, 
cries • 

“ f, tuu, liavo couiKsollt'd Sulla to resign, 

And lustc tliost? jiiys lor \vlu<di dictators piiic.” 

These mfysorir belonged to deliberative rhetoric (the 
ftovKtvTtKov ynvi?, ddifjiTitiiruvi ffdim). (2) The coniro- 
verifiiv. turned especially on legal issues, and represented 
tlio forensic rhetoric (htKax'LKov yeVos, judicl<de f/enim), 
lint it W'as the general cJinracttu-istio of this }K‘riod that 
all subjects, though f(»rmally “ deliberative ” or “forensic,*’ 
w'ero treated in the style and spirit of that third branch 
wdiich Aristotle distinguislied, the rhetoric of cVtStifts or 
“display.” The oratory i)roduced by the age of the 
academic sopliists can be estimated from a large extant 
literatun*. It is shown under various aspects, and ])re' 
suiiiably at its best, by such writers as Dion Chrysostom 
at the end of the 1st century, .Elius Aristides in the 
2d, Tlicinistiu.s, Hinierius, and Libanius in tlio Ith. 
It would bo unjust to deny that, amid much which is tawdiy 
or vapid, these writings occasionally present passages of 
tnxo literary beauty, wliile they constantly offer matter of 
the highest interest to the student of tlve past. 

In the mediieval system of academic studies, grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric were the subjects of the trivium, or 
coUrse followed during the four years of uudergraduateship. 
Music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy constituted the 
quadrivium, or course for the tlircc years from the JhA. to 
tho M. A. degree. Th ese w^ere the seven li beral arts. Accord^ 
ing to Hallam (Z?V. AW., vol. i.), the idea of a trivium and 
quadrivium dates from the 6th century. TJie well-known 
memorial couplet can bo traced to c. 1420 a.h. ; — 


Orrtm. ItHputur, J)ia. vura Jocut, Jibet. vorba colorat : 
Mils, canit, Ar. mniiorat. Ocu. pondenit, Js. colit astra. 


A shorter formula was — “ lingua, tropus, ratio ; numerus, 
tonus, angulus, astra.** In the Middle Ages the chief 
authorities on rhetoric were the latest Latin epitomists, 
such as Martianus Capella (5th century), Cassiodorus (5tli 
century), or Isidorus (7th century). 

After the revival of learning, the better Homan and 
Oreek writers gradually returned into use. Some now 
wet^. also produced. Leoiuu:d C^x (died 1549) 
; 'or: 


u 


The Art of jRhetonqw by Thomas Wilson (1553), after- 
wards secretary of state, embodied rules clueily fioin 
Aristotle, with help from Cicero and Quintilian. About 
the .same time, treatises on rhetoric were published in 
France by Tonquelin (1555) and Courccllcs (1557). The 
general aim at this period was to revive and popularize 
the best teaching t>f tho. amnents on rhetoric. 1’he subject IvUeloric 
wa.s regulaily taught at the universiti(s, and was, indeed, 
inqiortunt. At ('ambiulgo in 1 570 the study of rhetoric 
was ba.sed on Quint ilian, Hcrmog« nes, and tlic spccche.s of 
Cicero viewed as works of art. An Oxfonl statute of 1 588 
shows that the same books were used there. In 1620 
(icorge Herbert was delivering lectures on rhetoric at Cam- 
bridge, where he held the oilin' of public iwator. The 
decay of rhetoric as a formal stiidy at the universities set 
in during tlie JStli century. In 1712 Steele regrets that 
Oxford and Cambridge have “grown dumb in the study of 
eloquence.'" 'J'he fimction of the rlu toric Jerturer passed 
over into that of correcting written iheme.s ; but his title 
remained long after his office had lost, its }»riiuaiy meaning 
If the theory of rhetoric fell into neglect, the j»ra.eliee 
however, was encouraged by the public exercises (“acts* 
and “opponencies ”) in the sehools. The ta>llegc ju iz.e.s fo 
“declamations” served the same jairpose. 

The fortunes of rhetoric in the modern world, as briefly M.uiein 
skctclied above, may sullice- t»> .suggest why few modern writers on 
w riters of alnlity have given their atlentiou to the subject. *’h<‘t/ino. 
Ferhap.s one of the most notable modern eonlribiitions to 
the art is the collection of commonplaces framed (in J-*}itin) 
by JWon, “ to be so many spools from which the threads 
can be drawm out as occasion siirves,” a truly curious 
work of that acute and fertile mind, lie called them 
“ Autitheta.” A specimen is sul joined : 


Uxor kt Ijukki. 


For. 

“ Attia'lnucnt lo the state 
hegin.s from the family.’* 

“ Wife iiml chiKlicn are a clis* 
ciplim* ill humanity. r..'u.']u’l<»i‘s 
are moni.se ami aiisVcn*.'’ 

“The only inlvanlagi; of celi- 
haiy and cliijillossncsH is in ciiso 
of exile.” 


“ He who jMJjiTie.s, siiul Icis 
chiMren, Inis given liostnges to 
ftirlune.’’ 

“The itMinorlality of brutes is 
in their ju-ogeuy ; of men, in 
tlu ir fame, serviee.s, and inslitii- 
timis.'- 

“ ih'gard for iho family too 
utteii ii»'« ri‘id».'s regiinl for the 
slate.” 


Tiiiii is quite in the spirit of Aristotle’s treati.se. Tim 
popularity enjoyed by Flair’s /i/'e/o/Vc in the latter j)art 
of the I'Sth and tho earlier ]»art (>f tho juesent century 
Avas merited rather by the form than i>y llie matter. 
CaiiipboIFs ]*hdosoj>Uy uf U1n!Uirn\ wdiicli found less wide 
acceptance than its predecessor, was superior to it in depth, 
though often marred by an iinperfert coiiiprehen.sion of 
logic. But undoubtedly the bg.st modern book on the 
subject is ^Vhalely’s Kh mtnfs of Jiheturiv.. Starting from Wliatdy. 
Aristotle’s view, that rhetoric is “an offshoot from logic,” 

Whately treats it as the art of *' argLimentative ccmiposi- 
tion.” He coiLsiders it under four heads : - ( 1) the address 
to the understanding ( - Aristotlc’.s XoyiKq TrttrTts) ; (2) the 
address to tho will, or persuasion ( - Aristotle’s yfiiKq and 
iraOT/jTLKYf TTurTL ^) ; (3) style • (4) elocaition, or delivery. 

At tho outset he makc.s some judicious remarks on tho 
popular objections to the art. “ Jt has V)oen truly observed 
that ‘genius begins where rule.s end.* But to infer from 
this, as some seem disposed to do, that, iu any depart- 
ment wherein genius can be dis[>layed, rules must be 
uselcs.s, or useless to those who possess genius, is a very 
rash conclusion. What I liave observed elsewhere con- 
cerning logic, that ‘a knowledge of it serves to save a 
waste of mcenuity,* holds in many other depart- 
ments also. A drayman, we are told, will taunt a 
(5onn?|rfe .^ saying, a pretty fellow/ vitk^l 
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having learnt that bo ia employing the figure called 
irony.” But when it is thus urged that — 

“All a rliotoncian'» mlea 
“ liut toach liini liuw to namu hia tools,” 

the asaumptiori in tacitly made that an accurate nomen- 
clature and classification of these tools must be devoid of 
practical use. The' conditions of modern life, and especially 
the invention of printing, have diminished the inii>ortance 
which belon/L(l in antiquity to the art of speaking. But 
few would deny that a large measure of value may still be 
claimed for rhidoric in the more comprehensive sense 
whicli Whately gives to it, as the art of argumentative 
com[)Osition. His treatise, the work of an able and also 
witty man, will bo found instructive and entertaining even 
by those who do not go to it f(n- a disoiplijie. Nor can it 
fail to suggest a further remark. While abounding in 
fresh thouglit and modern illustration, it constantly reminds 
us that, in alinost all essentials, the art of rhetoric must be 
regardctl ns the creation of Aristotle. (r. c. j.) 

HHEUMATISM, a constitutional disease having for its 
chief manifestations infiaminatory atfoctious of the fibrous 
textures of joints and other parts, togetlier with a liability 
to various complications. Two forms of rheumatism are 
recognized, and will be now’ briefly described, namely, the 
acute and the chronic, the lattfir cither resulting from the 
former or arising independently. In addition to these, a 
disease which has re(!oived the name of chronic rheumatic 
(or rheumatoid) arthritis, and which presents many rcaem- 
blanccvs to chronic rheumatism, although the relation 
betw^cen them is questionable, may bo noticed here. 

Acute Biieumatism, frequently called IIheumatio 
Fever, ia mainly characterized by iiiflarninatioii alfecting 
various joints, with a tendency to spread in an erratic 
manner, and accompanied with much pain, febrile disturb- 
ance, and perspiration. 

The nature of this disease has l>een extensively discussed 
by pathologists and physicians ; but, although numerous, 
and many of them ingenious, theories have been advanced 
and supported by evidence draw'ii from ex})erinientation as 
well as clinical observation, it cannot yet be said that any 
one of them has gained general acceptance. It has been held 
that rheumatism is produced by an excess of lactic acid in 
the system in connexion with morbid states of the nutritive 
functions. Support to this view was given experimentally 
by J)r Ilichardsoii, but experiments by others have led to 
a ditferent conclusion. Again, it lias been held that the 
disease is a textural inflammation due to chill acting upon 
the parts, either locally through the circulation or through 
the agency of the nervous system, wdiereby the nutrition 
of the joints and other structures is lowered. Another 
view regards it as arising primarily in a profound disturb 
ance of the heat-regulating mechanism of the body by chill, 
which sjieeially affects the muscular system, causing heat 
to be generated without work, one of the consequences 
being that impressions of jiain are conveyed to the brain 
by the articular nerves instead of those of work performed 
(see Pathology). The view' lias been held, too, that 
rheumatism is to be referred to a germ or parasite, or a 
miasm analogous to the poison of malaria. 

Without attempting to discuss the relative probability 
of these and other theories, it may bo stated that those 
which point in the direction of a nutritional change in the 
BXiecial tissues affected (the fibrous) os the result of chill 
or other depressing cause ojierating through the agency 
of the nervous system appear more consonant wdth the 
pathological evidences of the disease itself than those 
which would refer the morbid process to the influence oi 
any poiwn circulating in the bl<^. 

. ^Thero are points of importauce in coniu^ou 

with the: of this form of tlm whicb\f^ 


generally agieed wiyon. Thus an hereditary tendency m 
recognized as among the causes predisposing to acute 
rheumatism. The extent of this has been variously esti^ 
mated, but it would appear to be well established that it 
show’s itself in about onu-fonrth of the coses. Age is 
another important predisposing condition, the acute form 
of rheumatism being much more a disease of youth than 
of later life. The period of adolescence, from sixteen to 
I twenty, is that in which probably the greater numl>er of tlie 
I cases occur ; but even in early childhood the disease may 
manifest itself, or at any iwiodof life, although it ia rarely 
observed in old age. Persons much exposed to all kinds 
of weather are siiecially liable to suffer, and hence the 
disease is more common among the poorer elasst's. Any 
dcjiressing cau.se acting upon the general health, such as 
overw’ork or anxiety, or any’ habitual drain ui^on tli(3 
system, such as overlactation, in like manner lias a similar 
elFect. Climate, too, is a factor of great importance, for, 
although not nnfrequently met with in teiiqicratc or even 
warm climates, the disease is unquestionalily of more com- 
mon occurrence in cold and danqi regions. Attacks of 
acute rheumatism arcj brouglit on in most instances l>y 
exposure to cold, by getting wet through, sometimes also 
by excessive fatigue such as in walking long distanc'cs, 
especially if in addition there have been overheating tlie 
body and subsequent chill. Persons who liave once suffered 
from this disease are very’ liable to a recurrence on a renewal 
of the exciting cause, and even apx)arently indej^cndeiitly 
of this from such causes as digestive disturbances. 

An attack of acute rheumatism is usually ushered iu by 
chilliness or rigors follow’cd with feverishness and a feeling 
of stiffness or [min in one or more joints, generally those 
of larger or medium size, such as the knees, ankles, wrists, 
shoulders, tfec., w'hich soon be<‘.omes intense, and is accom- 
|>anied with severe constitutional disturbance and jirostra- 
tion. The jmtient lies helpless in bed, restles.s, but afraid 
to move or to be touched, and unable to bear even the 
weight of the bed-clothes. The face is flushed, and the 
whole body bathed in xiersxiiration, which has a highly 
acid reaction and a sour disagreeable odour. The tempera- 
ture is markedly elevated (103° to 105"), the [lulse rapid, 
full, and soft ; the tongue is coated w ith a yellow fur ; 
and there are thirst, loss of a|>petitc, and constipation. 
The urine is diminisheil in (luantity, highly acid, and 
loaded with urates. At first the pain is confined to only 
one or two joints, but soon others become affected, and 
there is often a tendency to symmetry in the manner in 
which they suffer, the inflammation in one joint being 
shortly follow ed by that of the same joint in the opj>osite 
limb. The affected joints are red, swollen, hot, and ex- 
cessively tender. Tlie inflaimnatiori seldom continues long 
in one articulation, but it may toturn to those formerly 
affected. In severe cases scarcely a joint largo or small 
escapes, and the x>ain, restlessness, and fever render the 
patient’s condition extremely miserable. 

An attack of acute rheumatism is of variabJo duration, 
sometimes passing away in the course of a few days, but 
more frequently lasting for many weeks. Occasionally, 
>vhen the disease appears to have subsided, relapses occur 
which bring back all the former symptoms andpi-olong the 
case, it may be for months. Again, after all acute symp- 
toms have disappeared, the joints may remain swollen, stiff, 
and painful on movement, and the rheumatic condition 
thus becomes chronic. 

After an attack of rheumatism, the patient is much 
reduced in strength and j»le-looking for a i^nidderabie 
time, but should no complicatic^ have 
be complete recovi^, 
a Uabihty 
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OF complicatioiis which are apt to attend its progress. Tliis form of rheumatism, although not directly danger- 
Amoiig these may be mentioned excessive fever (hyper- ous to life, tends to lower the health and render the patient 
pyrexia), which is sometimes developed in a sudden and more vulnerable to other morbid inttuences. liosides this, 
alarming manner, the temi>erature rising quickly to by long continTiance it may lead to gi*eat deformity and 
108^— 110** or more, and thus endangering life. Indecii disablement of the frame, in some instances resulting in a 
in most of such instances death speedily follows unless condition of utter lieliilessncss. 

t>rompt treatment bo resorted to. Another danger is Trealmi ut. — Few diseases have had so many remedies 
the occurrence of serious head symptoms in the form of reconimend(‘,d for tlitnr alleviation, and vaunted as specifics, 
dtdirium or excitement, which mny exist in conjunction as rheumatism; and, when it is remembered how many are 
with hyperpyrexia or independently. Chorea or St Vitus’s the theories of the nature of the malady, it is obvious tJiat 
dance is also an occasional accompaniment of acute even as regards princi[»le.s the methods proposed must be 
rheumatism. Besides these, other complications pertaining numerous and diverse. Xevevlhelcss, there are certain 
to the respiratory organs, such as pleurisy, pneumonia, welbrccognized systems of treatment which in most 
bronchitis, ike., sonietiiues arise in the course of the disease, instances will be found to be of benefit. The treatment 
as well a> certain disorders of the skin. But the most differs in the two forms oi the disease. As regards acute 
frequent aud important of all arc those affecting the heart, rheumatism the general Tnanageiuent of the case from tho 
Those cardiac affections are ri^garded I ly .some as ail integral outset requires attentiem. The patient should l>e placed 
part of the rheumatic <lisea.se rather than a.s results of it, in bed l*et\veen blankets, and .should wear a tlamiel shirt, 
espcjcially as it -would seem that occa.sionally they are the tlie front and arms of which should lx; opened to admit of 
only local manifestation of the attack. llio examination of the heart and of the joints. Move- 

Peru'ardilLs (inllarnuiation of the investing membrane ments of all kinds .should bo a.s far as possilde avoided, 
of the heart) and endocarditi.s (inll.'immation of the lining The affected joints .shouhl bo enveloped in cotton wool, 
membrane of the heart) are tlte two most common forms kept iiv position by a light bandage. Soinetiinc.s the 
wdiich these heart couiplication.s assunu*, and it is the 1 bathing of the.se jiarts witli warm water containing opiu?n 
latter which is .siiocially important a.s tending to lay the I or other .sedative affords relief. TJie local application of 
foundatuui for valvular J»eart <li.sease (see Hkaut). It is ! blisters in the ueig]d>ourhood of the j^aiufnl joints, as pro- 
the liability to tliese intlammatory heart affection.s tliat po.scd by Dr Herbert Itavie.s, is in some in.stance.s followed 
cau-ses special anxiety during the earlier stages of an with benefit, luit is obviously applicable only where the 
attack of acutes rheumatiMn, wdien it would appear they rheumatism is limited in its extent, 1’he same may ho 
are inoi'o apt to occur. The risk of cardiac eomplication.s .sail of the local application of ehiclricity to the joirit.s. 
seems to V)e greater the younger the patient, and doubt- Constitutional rome<lies are of undoubtiM*i value in this 
Icvss the foundation of organic lieart <liseaso i.s often laid in disease, and the number of available agents for this 
eai-ly childhood, when, a.s i.s now' well known, rheumatism purpose is so large that mention can only bo briefly made 
isT»s no jiieans uncommon. c>f some of the more a]>])rovevL l‘*or long the alkalis, 

The name siihtunUt: rhtnma(i»m is .sornetime.s applied to especially the salts of potassium, were the chief rouiedies 
attaek.s of the <li.seas(^ of Ic.s.s severe ty}.)e than that now ' resorted to, and for them it was claimed that they 
de.scribod, but where yet the syniptom.s exist in a well- .shortened the attack, relieved j^oin, and ] prevented heart 
marked cltigree. Oase.s of this kind may be of even longer conqdicatiou.s. They are certainly ^e^y valiialdo in many 
duration and more intractable than the more acute variety, instances. Of late a new series of .snl>.staiices has been 
althongh probably the ilanger to the heart is les.s. tried wdth great success, namely salicin (first .sugge.sto<l for 

CiTUONio KiiKUM.vns.M api)car.s occasionally to be deve- acute rheumatism by Dr T. J. Maclagan), .salicylic acid, 
loped as the nisull of the acute form, but is more frequently and salicylate of .soda. These rcmcdie.s, wlii<-h are known 
an independent constitutional affection, ami is usually a to have a powerful effect in reducing febrile teniperatures, 
complaint of later life. The causes associated wdth its appear to exerci.se a special influence in acute rheunuiti.srii, 
occurrence are habitual exposure to cold ami damp; hence not merely by lowering the fever, but by relieving pain and 
its frequency among outdoor workers. It is also ai)t to cutting .sjiort the attack, thereby lessening tiio risk of 
ari.se in persons debilitated by overwork or privation, com|ilicatioii3. From -0 to «5() grain.s of tliese cb’iigs 
Certain poisons introduced into the system are often every tw'o hours retjuire to l»e given for alxHit twentj'^-four 

attended with symptoms of chronic rlieumatisrn, ejj.y lead, hours in order to pro<lucc the de.siicKl effect, and the 

f*yphili.<, <kc. This di.sea.se i.s often heroditary. It differs quantity is reduced as the acute symptoms subside, 
from acute rheumatism in being les.s fre<iueutly attended Although they do not succeed in all cases, ami sometimes 
with fever and constitutional disturbance and le^ss liable to give rise to symptoms (delirium, sickness, ikc.) which 
dangerous complications, but on the other hand it is much necessitate tlieir suspension, it will bo admitted by ino.st 

more apt to produce permanent alterations in the joints physicians that cases wliich a])|)cared likely to be of a 

and 2>art.s affected. The joints tend to become swollen severe character have under tliis treatment been cut short 


both from effusion of fluid and from chronic inflammatory 
thickening of the textures, and the result is stiffness and 
sometimes complete immobility. But in addition the 
sheaths of muscles aud of nerves are apt to be aff^ted by 
chronic rheumatism, causing much suffering. Tliis form 
of rheumatism is less migratory in its progress than the 
acute, and tends to remain fixed in a few joints, often in 
those which are specially exposed to atmospheric influences 
or tooverv^ork. The cluer^ are imin and stiffness 

jih.ipoyementi More the efforts begin to 

loss aftM the. limbs and have 


in a few flays, and that even w*]»ere this result was not 
attained the pain and other di.stres8iiig .symptoms w'ere 
materially alleviated. Tonics, such as iron and quinine, 
have also been employed in acute riicumatism, but their 
advantage is more apparent in the convalescence, -when 
there are anmmia ami debility, rather thannn the height 
of the disease. The pain and sleeplessness may render 
necessary the administration of opiates, but in many 
instances both are corni>letely overcome by the remedies 
previously mentioned. In the dangerous complication of 
hyjieqiyrexia the cold bath (in which the W’ater is quieWy " 
cooled down from 94"* to been she- 

M and eaving 
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damp and chill, and to protect the skin by suitable under- 
clothing. 

In chronic rheumatism the remedies are innumerable. 
This form of the disease is less under the power of 
medicinal agents than tlie acute, although much may be 
done to alleviate the .suifcring produced by it as well as to 
limit its extension. iSalicin and the salicylates so useful in 
acute rheiMnatLsiii are not found as a rule to be of much 
service, while on the other hand alkalis in combination with 
sulphur, iodiue, arsenic, and tonics, such as iron, (luitiine, 
coddiver oil, ttc., are the most serviceable remedies. Turpen - 
tine is also recomiuended. Friction of the affected i.>arts 
with stimulating or soothing liniments, counter- irritation 
with blisters, iodine, or the button cautery art? useful local 
applications, as is also galvanism. Hot baths or Turkish 
baths may occasionally be used with advantage. The 
mineral waters and baths of various well-known resorts are 
of undoubted benefit, especially those of lUixton, Bath, 
Strath|ielfer, or Harrogate iu Creat Britain, or those of Aix- 
lcS“ Bains, Wiesbaden, jloinburg, Kms, Wildbad, Aix-hi' 
Chapolle, and many t)thtr.s on the Continent. (Jhanges to 
warmer climates lUiringtlio coI(h?r season where jnucti cable 
are also to be recommended, as well as every other measure 
calculated to im[»rovo the general liealth. 

KnKiJM.VToii» Ain ifRiTJS.- - This term (syn. chronic r/ieu- 
matic (trfhrifisy tfrihritis th'/omiftmt) is eniiih»ycd to desig- 
nate a chronic iuHaiuinatory atTeclion of joints, involving 
S2»ecially the synovial membranes and articular cartilages, 
of slow ilevelopnient and progressive character, resulting in 
Htitfeniiig and deformity of the parts. 

'rhivS disease is held by some to partake of the nature of 
both rheumatism and gout (hence occ'tisionally termed 
rheumatic gcait) ; others regaid it as sini]>ly a variety of 
chronic rhevirnatism ; while in the o[>inion of several 
eminent authorities it is an independent constitutional 
alfection occniTing in persons with a strumous or tnlicrcular 
tendency. It does not appear to be liercditary. It is 
more et)iiimon iu women than in men, and occurs at all 
ages. It is closely connected with conditions of ill health ; 
and hence its frcuucnt occurrence among those whose blood 
is impovcrisluMl by insiithcient food, by hardship, or by any 
drain ni>on the system. Jt occasionally follows an attack 
of acute rheunialisni ; hence the supposed connexion. 

The disca^se in most casc?s is .slowly developed, and shows 
itself first by jiain and swelling in one joint (knee, wrist, 
finger, it’c.), wliich soon subside and may remain absent for 
a considerable time. Sooner or later, however, another 
attack occurs either in the joint formerly affected or in 
some other and it is noticed that the nffci’ted articulation 
docs not ni*w regain its normal size but reiuaiiis somewhat 
swollen. The attacks recur with increasing frecpiency, 
gradually involving more joints, until, in course of time (for 
its progress is very chronic), scarcely an articulation in 
the body is free from the disease. Thickening of the 
textures, with stillness, is the ivsult, and often considerable 
deformity from the joints being fixed in certain positions. 
The muscles of the affected limbs undergo atrophy and 
contrast strikingly Avith the abnormally enlarged joints. 
Painful inflammatory attacks often occur in. the affected 
joints, and the patient is much reduced in strength by the 
constant irritation of the disease. In the young the hands 
are very liable to suffer, and the disease gradually extends 
to involve other parts ; while in old persons it is apt to 
fasten upon one joint, often the liip, and is not so apt to 
spread. The chief changes in the joints are (1) in tlie 
synovial )nefnl>rane, which is at first simply inflamed and 
contains fluid, but ultimately bocomos much thickened^ and 
(2) ill the articular cartilage, which tends to split up and 
become gradually absorbed, leaving the articular eiii^ of 
the bone exposed* lie osseovra surfaces thus brought 


contact become hard and polished by friction. These 
changes and others affecting the ligaments are apt to 
produce partial dislocation as well as stiffening of the joint, 
rendering it deformed and useless. This disease often 
lasts for many years, sometimes continuing for a lengthened 
period without much change, but tending gradually to 
])rogrcss and to render the patient more and more helpless. 
U is not attended with the complications of rheumatism, 
and is not inconsistent with long life, but its weakening 
effects upon the system and the ill health with which it is 
usually associated render the subject of it more liable to 
the inroads of other diseases. Rheumatoid arthritis is less 
amenable to treatment than rheumatism, the nmicdies for 
which are not found to be of much value iu this disuse. 
Most success is obtained if it is recognized early and 
measures arc taken to strengthen the pationPs general 
health. I'bo best medicinal agents are iron, (piinine, cod- 
liver o!l, arsenic. Chalylxiate mineral waters, such as those 
of fSchwalbach, Spa, rynnont, il'c., arc often of service. 
Tiocally blisters or milder counter-irritation to the affected 
joints, as well as the employment of galvanism, may be 
advariltageously resorted to. (j. u. A.) 

IIHEVDT, a manufacturing toAvn of Rhenish Prussia, 
is situated on the Niers, 11 miles to the Avest of Diisscl- 
dorf. The principal produ(‘ts of its numerous factorii*.s 
are silk, cotton, AA’oollen, and mixed fabrics, iron goods, 
machinery, lamp AAucks, and roofing pa.steboanl. Dyeing 
and finishing are also carried on. Tluj iiK».st proniinent 
buildings are the? old i>arish church and a new one en^ctinl 
in 18GG. Rhc^dfc is an ancient place, Init its industrial 
importance is of very recent growtli. At the beginning 
of the present century it did not contain more than iJOOO to 
3000 inhabitants, Avherens in 1880 the po[)u]ati«m of tlio 
municipal comniune Avas 10,087, two-tliirds of Avhom AvV:*re 
I'rotestfmts. 

RUIN, Haxtt-, a department of Franco. See France, 
vol. iv. p. 508. 

RHINE (Tjat. (Icrm. Rkehiy Fr. JRhm, Dutch 

Rhijn)^ the chief river of Cennany and one of the most 
important in Europe, is about 800 miles in length and 
drains an area of 75,000 square miles. The distance in 
a clirect line between its source in the Alps and its mouth 
in the German ocean is 4 GO niilc.s. Its general course is 
north-north- Avest, l>ut it makes numerous deflexions and 
at one point is found running in a diametrically opposite 
tlircction. About 250 miles of its length are in Switzer- 
land, 450 in Germany, and 100 in Holland; but the 
German half is in every respect so mud) the more import- 
ant that it is no misnomer to call the Rhine a German 
river, cAxn if the AA’ord German he confined to its 
modern political signification. The name Rhine, Avhich 
j is a[>parently of Celtic origin, is of uncertain imjxArt, but 
has been supposed to mean “flowing” or “clear.” The 
sources of the Rhine arc found in the Swiss canto^ of 
Grisons, Avliero the drainage of at least 150 glaciers unites 
to form its headAvaters. A n\ong these streams, all of 
which are termed Rhin in the Ladine dialect of the 
district, two are generally recognized as the main sources 
of the river, viz., the Vordcr Rhein and the Hintcr Rhein. 
The chief feeder of the former rises in the small Lake of 
j Toma, situated on the south-east slope of the St Gotthard,^ 
at a height of 7690 feet above the sea and at no great 
distance from the source of the Rhone, wliich rises on the 
west side of the same mountain mass. It first flows to 
the east, receiving the waters of the Medelser Rhein and 
several other glacier streams, amd after a course of at»out 

^ This.ifi tUo current wtlraste, but Sti^bitski, 
does not allow the Rhine s length w . - ^ 

. Jtetiwrum 
Tacitus. 
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46 miles unites with the Hinter Khein at Reichenau. As 
far as Ilanz the Vorder Rhein is simply a mountain torrent, 
descending 1200 feet in the first 12 miles of its course. | 
At Disentis, where it is joined by the Medelser Rhein, it 
is 15 feet wide, and at Ilanz it is about thrice as large. 
The Hi liter Rhein has its cradlo in the Rhein wald glacier, 
near the St Hcrnardino Ras>s, 7270 feet above the sea 
and 40 miles south of Reichenau. 'I'he Yorder Rhein con- 
tributes the greater volume of water to the joint stream, 
bift the Hinter Rhein belongs to a more clevelojjcd system. 

Reyoiid Hcichenaii the united stream, 150 feet in width, 
bears the name of Rhine without any (jualifying epithet. 
It is now navigable for rafts, and .small boats begin to be 
seen a little further on, at (.-oii-e, wliero it turns to the 
north. On reacliing the Lake of (Vmslance tlxi Rhine 
tlepnsits the debris tliat it has brought down from it.s 
mountain sources, and the stream that emerges fri»m the 
west, end of the rnter.sec is of a clear dei^p green colour, 
between the Lake of Oonstanec and Hasel tlie Hhiue Hows 
towards the west and ])ractically forms the boundary be- 
tween (lermaviy and Switzerland. At Seliaffhansen, in 
penetrating the. barrier of the Jura, it form.s the inn>osing 
falls of the IMiine, where it is ]»recipitateii over a Jetige of 
rock in three leaps 50 or GO feet in heiglit. Near I..auter' 
burg, ivhere the river encounters the gneiss of the Black 
Forest, i.s a- scries of fonniilable cataracts, and about 15 
miles hnver doivn are the ni]>id.s of Blieinfcldcn. At Basel, 
wliicli it reaches after a tortuou.s course of 250 miles, 
though it is only olxait a thinl of that distance from its 
source in a dirtu t line, the Rhine turns once more to the 
nrnth and enters Germany. Its breadth here is between 
550 and GOO feet, while it.s surfaces now lies not more iliau 
800 feet above the. sea, sliow-ing that tlie river lias made a 
dc'-'eiit of GOOO feet by the time it h.as traversed a third of 
its course. Frmu Basel to Mainz the Bhine flows through 
a wide and shallow valley, bordered on the east and west 
by the parallel rangc.s of the Black Forest and the Wisges. 
Its banks are low and Hat, ami numerous islands occur. 
Tlio tendency to divide into j)arallel branches has been 
curbed in the interests of navigation, and many windings 
have been cut oil’ by leading the water into straight and 
regular (jhannels. At Mannheim tlie river is nearly 1500 
feet in width, and at Main/, wJiere it is diverted to the 
west by the barrier of the Tannus, it is still wider. It 
follows the new direction for about 20 inile.s, but at Bingen 
it again turn.s to the north and begins a coinjilctely new 
stage of its career, entering a narrow valJej^ in w-hicli the 
enclosing rocky hills abut so clo.sely on the river a.s often 
V)arely to leave room for the road and railway on the bank. 
This is the most beautiful part of the wliole course of the 
river, abounding in the mined castles, the romantic crags, 
the sunny vineyards, and thf3 picturesque lateral ravines 
that have combined In make the Rhine so favourite a 
resort of lovers of natural beauty. At Ooblentz the valley 
wddens and the river is 1200 feet broad, but the hills 
close in again at Aiulernacli, and this ravinc-like part of its 
course cannot be considered as ending till behw the Seven 


immediately after entering Holland the .stream divides 
into tw'o arms, the larger of wdiich, carrying off about 
two-thirds of the w'ator, diverges to the west, is called 
the AVaal, and soon unites with the Maas. The smaller 
branch to tlie riglit retains the name of Rhine and .sends 
off another arm, called the Ysscl, to the Zuyder Zee. The 
Rhine nuw'^ pursues a wii.sterly course alrno.st parallel with 
that of the AVaal. At Wijk another bifurcation takci: 
place, the broatl Lt k diverging on the left to join tlm 
Maas, while the “ Kroinme. RliijiF* to tlic right is com- 
paratively insigriifu^ant. Beyond I'tredit, where it is 
again diniini.shed b^*^ the divergence of the Yecht to the 
Zuyder Zee, the river under the name of tlie “ Oude Rhijn ’ 
or Old Rhino degenerates into a slnggisli and almost 
stagnant .stream, whicli rerpiires the artificial aid of a 
canal and sluiet‘s in limling its way to the sea. In 
Roman times tlie Rhine at this part oi its course .seems to 
have bf'.en a full ami flowing rivf r, Vait by tlie 0th century 
it liad lost itself in the sands of Katwijk, and it \v:i.s not until 
tlie beginning of tlie 10th century that its way to the .sea 
w.as re-opened. Though the name Rliirie thus at last 
attaches to a very insiguiticant sf ream, the entire district 
betw^Mi the \YaaI on one side and tlx' Vs.-el on the other, 
the l/iatffit Jiiifiirorton of C;esar, in reality belongs to the 
delt.a of (he famous river.^ See vol. xii. Fiate 1. 

The Rhine is said to receive, diroctl}' (u* indirectly, the 
waters of upwards of 12,000 tribiitarii's of all sizes. 
LeaNing out of account the innumeralHe glacier streams 
that swell its volume above tlie Lake of (5m.sta.nee, the 
most important afllueiils to its upper course are the 
Wutacb, the Alb, and the Wiese, descending on the right 
from the JHack Forf'st, and the Aar, draining several 
Swiss cantons on tlio loft. In the l’[»per Rheni.sh ba.sin, 
between Basel and Mainz, the tributaries, thougli numerous, 
are im^tly short and unimportant. The ill and the Nahe 
on the left and tlie Neckar and the Main on the right arc, 

I however, notable exceptions. Before joining the Rhine 
I the 111 runs almost paralUd w ith it and at no groat distance 
for upwards of 50 mile.s. In the nanwv part of the 
valley, between Bingen and C'ologno, the Rhine rccelvc.s 
the waters of the Lalm and the Sieg on the right, and 
those of the Mo.selle- (bringing with it the Saar) and the 
Ahr on the left. Still lower dowui, but before the Dutch 
frontier is reaclx?d, come the Ibihr and the Lij>j>c on the 
right, and the 1‘hft on the left. 'I'ho numerous arms into 
which the Rhine br.anchcs in Holland have already been 
noticed. 

'riu* Hlihie coiijici'ts tho liiglx*si; Alps with llio. mud banks of 
Jlollaiid, and toiiolics in its i-onrso the inost varied geological 
pi^riotls ; but tlu; rivfu* A'alb\v itself is, gr ologn.ally speaking, of 
roiiiparativfly roiant fiirmalion. Rising oinitl the aix icnt gneiss 
rocks of the St <b>tthard, tlic Rldnc I'nxL its wav vlown to the Lake 
of Constance between lay<'rsof d’riassic and .luva.ssic tbnnatioii ; and 
betwcici! that lake and hnsid it ]icii('tT;ito.s tin* chalk harrier of Iho 
Jur.a. The upper Rhenish valley is evidently the bed of an ancient 
lake, tlie shores v»f whieh wore formed by the gneiss and granite 
of tlio R.laek Forest ou the one side ainl tlx* granite and sandstoue 
of the Vosges on tho oilier. Within the valley all the alluvial 


^Mountains, w’here iho river onoo more expands to a width of 
1300 -1 GOO feet. Beyond Bonn and Cologne the banks 
are again flat and the valley wdde, though the hills on the 
right bank do not completely di.sai>pear till the neighbour- 
hood of Diisseldorf. Further on tho country traversed by 
the Rhine is perfectly level, and the current becomes more 
and more sluggish. On entering Holland, which it does 
below Emmerich, its course is again deflt^cted to tho west. 

. Within Holland: the banks arc so low as to require at places 
tp bp prpti^tod m against inimdations. 

^ npv Jo£W» a number of 


^ Tho lioinenrlfiture of tho Rhine br;iiji;hes in the. Netherlaiula is, 
.according to Mr J. Dirks, a Hinpuhir but historic system, by which 
tho rivers .no (’ho]>pcd up, jw it were, into longitudinal juece.^. 

2 Thfj Moselle rises in France, in the iant<^»u of Ramoiichamp, at a 
height of 2379 feet above the sc.a, on the west side of tho Vo.sge.s. Its 
, length is 315 miles (of w’hich 190 nro in Fr.im;e),‘ but tlie direct line 
1 fr«>m ftoun*e to conflnonco is only about 170 miles. At spinal (1040 
I feet) tho Mosollo passe-s out of the rocky Tuonntain-gleu where its 
eoaine has hitherto iMiOii. It enters the Lorraine plateau, but the 
sides of tho valley still remain high and steep, l^low Metz (550 feet) 
the bottom-lands spi’oad out to a ronsiderablo width ; in the section 
between Sierck and Ooblentz the hills again close in the river. 
Rafts esu generally be floated from Arches down to Fi’onord, and 
there, by the junction of the Meorihe (iUelf navigable, though with 
difflonliy,: ftom Nimcy), the depth :beBOiuee sulfieient for boatii. Since 
184 $ eteual^lMi have pdied betw^ 
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deposits are recent. Botwoen Bingen and Bonn the Rhino forces t 
Its \ray Uirough a hilly and rcKjky district belonging to the ■ 
Devonian formation. The contorted strata of slate and greywackc 
rocic must liavo bt^eii fonned at a i>eiiwl vastly anterior to that in 
which tlio lake of the iipjkor valley inanago<l to force an outlet 
through the iMiclosing bairi»*rs. rrohably this section may bo 
looked ui)oii as tiio oldest jM)rtioii of the river course proper, coii- 
noctirig trui upy»i*r Rhenish lake with the ]»riimjval ocean at Bonn, 
III this di8tri<d too, as lias almidy bcca remarked, in the finest 
acenery of the. Rhine, a fact dm* in great ]Kirt to the groteftf|ne 
shapes of the* tpiartzose rv>eks, left deMiiidcd of the less durable slate 
ind sandstoiK-. Ab the strata inieiNected by the Rhine bet\v«!en 
Bingen and Bonn con Lain fossils of the wnue classes. The deposits 
of the actual val*oy ln;re, b«*lojiging to the Mio(?onc group of the 
Tertiary systeni, are older than tho dc‘posits (‘itlier farther up or 
farther doivn the river ; but they arc coiibMni'orancous ivith the 
basalts of the Rhino, ivhh h at (.’oblontz and in the peaks of the 
Seven Mountains also contribute to the scenic clnirm of the river. 
The very extensive pnmh’O depu-sils ut Neuwied and the. lava and 
)thcr volcanic rocks belong to a more recent cjicich. Be.Uuv BLiige.ti 
the formations belong almost entirely bi the lV»sl-Tcrliiiry period. 
Numerous extinct volcaumis rise near NeuwiiMl. lii tho ilatter 
parts of the valley occur larg»i beds <if loiiin ami rubble, sonioliines 
in tcrnic<‘..s parallel with, but several hundred feet above, tho 
river, — proving by their disiKj.sitioii and appearance tliafc tho valley 
ha.s been formed b^' the actieJi of wati-r. 

The Rhino lias been one of the oliief waterw'ays of Kiiropc from 
the earliest times; and, as its elnmnel is not exposed to the danger 
of silting 11 1* like tliose of tho Klbo ami tho Oder, it has alw ays been 
compamtivoly easy to keep it otnoi. The Romans exerted them- 
selves to improve the lower navigation of tlic river, and aptajinted 
prefects of tlic Rhine to .superiutcml the shipping and to exact the 
moderate dues imposed to kcc]i the channel m ivj^air. The. Franks 
continued the. same policy ami letained a .system of river-dutjs. 
Aftcrwanls as the banks became parcelled out among n host of petty 
princelings, eaeli of wlioin arrogated the right of laying a tJix on 
)a&.sing vnasel.s, the iinpo.sts beomiiH so ])rejudici.al as senmcsly to 
lainper the <lovelopm(Mit of the shipping. Many of the iii»ariaii 
puteiitate.s derived the iuilk of their rcveiiiic from thi.s source, and 
it is calculated thrif in the 18tli century the Rhine yielded a total 
revcniK? of .i*20(>,000, in .spile of tJic oomparativcly insignificant 
iiiuount of the shipping. The jirst proposal for a free Rhine was 
mooted by the French at the coagr(^.s.s of Rjistatt (1707-1709), but 
Holland, coinmandiiig the mouth of the. river, pla<a‘.d every obstacle 
ill the way i>f the suggcsli<m. In 1S3.1, ou tho separation of 
Holland and I’ndgium, the foimirr had become more amenable to 
re&Hou ; ami a .*<ystcin was agreed upon wliich pnictically gave five 
navigation to the ve.*4.sels of the riverine state.s, w'hile imx»osiiig a 
moderate tariff upon foreign .sliifis. It was not, how’cver, till 
1869 that tJie la.st vestige of a toll di.sajipeared and tho river was 
thrown open without any ie.stii(]:tioH. The iimn.Tgcineiit of tlie 
channel and niivigaliuri is now vested in a Central Commission, 
iiioetiiig at Mannheim. The clmnnel has been greatly improved 
and in many ]>laco8 made more direct since tlic beginning of tlie 
present century,— large sums In'ing annually .spent in kcejiing it 
lu onler. Capaciou.s river harluuirs have been formed at vari<»us 
points, about twenty-Iiv»* of UK*i*e being in Cermany and eight or 
ten more in Holland. Tlie t dal w^eight of tlic goods forwarded 
each 3 ’car on the Rhine has of late amouute*! to nearly 1,000,000 
ton.s, till) chief aiticles being timber, coal, iron, agricultural 
produce., and iminufacturod goods of variou.s kinds. The. poairion 
of the river i.s highly favoumble for the development of its trade, 
Tt flows through the most populous regions of the continent of 
Europe, to discharge into one of the most freepumted seas opjiosite 
Great Britain, and, besides serving tus a natural outlet for Ger 
uiaii}% Belgium, and Holland, i.s connected with a great part of 
central and southern France by tho Kluiie-Khoue and tlujldiin 
Marne C'aimls, and with the basin of the Danube by the Ludwigs- 
C^anaL 

Tlie iutroductiou of .steam bus greatly increased the shipping on 
tho Khino ; and Hiuall BteainoT*s ply also on tho Main, tho Keckar, 
the Maas, and tlio Mo.selle. The. first Rhine .steamer was launched 
in 1817 ; and now tho river is rcguhirly traverse*! by upw’arda of a 
humlrod, from the small tug up to the passenger salooii-sleamer. 
The ste.irnhoat traffic 1ms especially encouraged tho influx of 
tourists, tiiid tho niimlicr of paaaing travellers w&y now horeckuneil 
fUi l»twooii one and two milfiona auniialjy, Tlie rivm* is navigalde 
without int.eiru])tioii from Basel to its mouth, a distanco of 650 
milos, of wlii<’h 450 lie w ithin Germany. Above Spires, howr- 
ever, the river craft nro e,oiii]>arativcly small, but iower dowa 
. v^s^ls of 500 and Coo t.oiis burden find no ilitficulty in plying. 

^Between B^el and Slrasburg the depth of water is soinetimea not 
# laoi^ feet ; between Strasburg and Maine it varies fregn 

to 25 feet ; while below Mainz it is never less than 2 or 10 feet. 
The deei^t point is opposite the Lurlei Hock near 3t Goar, where 
it is , 75 feeh. ln dopth ; Dib^ldorf tlie depth Is about 5(1^^ 

One of the w features of the. Rhine 


afforded by the huge rafts of timber that are down the rivet. 

Single tree trunks sent down to the Rhine by tho various tributaries 
arc united into small rafts as they rea(*.h tho main stream ; and 
these again are foslcncd tngotlior to form one hirge raft about 
Aiidernach. Though not so large ns formerly, these timlier- rafts 
arc still sometimes 400 or 500 feet in length, and ore navigated by 
200 to 400 nicn, who live in little huts on tlie raft, forming actual 
floating villages. Ou reaching Dort the rafts are broken up and 
.sold, a single raft sometimes producing as rnueh as £30,000. The 
voyage from Bingen to Dort takes from one to six weeks, and the 
lugo unwieldy structures rcipiirc to ho navigated wit fi great I'are. 

The conimcrcc carried on by the river itself is sujipTlS^pted tky 
tho iiiimorouH railways, which skirt its banks nnd oonvef^^^tA^Sfli^ 
principal towns. Ikdoro tho introduction of railways there w’ei'c 
no ]»ennancnt bridges acro.ss the Hhino below Basel ; hut now 
tmin.s cross it at about a dozen difierent points in Germany and 
Holland. 

Tlic salmon tlslicries of tho Rhine, lying mainly Ih) tween Bnch- 
arach ami St Goar, have long been famous ; hut their ]»rofIuce lia.s 
been .seriously diminished since the advent of the. steamer. Pike, 
carp, and other white lish are also caught. A little g‘dd is 
brought down by the Hhiue from the Alps and tho heights of the 
Black Forest, but not in sulficicnt amount to make its collection 
of economic value. The white winc.s of the Rhine .are the finest in 
the world, though the palm in red wines mu.st he given to the 
vineyards of Bortleattx. The vin<.*yiuds lie mainly bctwi'Cii Mainz 
and Bonn, a ilislancc of 90 mile.s,- -the choicest varieties of wine 
being produced in the Rlioingaii, a ]»ictnre.sriiie di.sn ict on the 
right Iwuik Lud ween Riido.sheim nnd l»iehric*li, about 12 miles heig 
and 5 broatl. Tlie well known hrand.s Ji.»liuiiiii.sl»crger, Steiuherger, 
Miircohrn liner, and Assmann.sh.'msiT are all grown in thi.s narrow 
compass. The valleys of the Kcckar, the Mo.selle, the Nahe, ami 
other ivihut.aries of tlie Kliinc also yield good wine ; and the valh'y 
of the Ahr may be indicated as the northern limit of the wine 
culture. Tho total aunual value of the Riieuksh wines is .shout 
X2, 400, 000. 

The long an*ny of ancient and flourishing tcovn-s .along its h.Tnks 
hoar witness to the groat importance of the river, 'riiesc are must 
frequent in the U])])(ir Rhenish basin and again Iwduw Bonn, the 
plaitcH in the. narrower part of ilie valley lieing geneivilly more 
remarkable for their picturesipie .rituation tiiaii for their eommerci.il 
or [Hjliticid inlluence. Beyond the borders of (i«*rniany the only 
largo towns on the Rhino are Basid in Switzorl.aid, ami Aruhciiii, 
Utrecht, and Leyilcn in Ilollaiul. Within Germany, as wo traco 
the course of llie. river fonn south to novlh, ^ve. come successively 
to Sinres, Mannheim, .Mainz, Cohlentz, Bonn, Cologne, l.fiisseldorf, 
ami Wescl. Worms, wliii h was formerly wji.slied by the Rhine, 
lie.s about J mile distant from the jirescbi cotirsi* ; and Strasbiirg, 
which lie.s on the III, 2 mile.s from tho Rhine, m.iy also In^ roekoned 
as one of its towns. 

Politically tlie Rhino has always playeil a great jiart : and it 
would require no great attaining to W'rite a hi.stoiy of this niaje.stic 
river Avhich wouhl al.so boa hi.story of the wc.stern lialf of conii- 
nental Kuro]»e. TJio whole valley seems to have been originally 
oi’cupied by Celtic tribes, who have left trace.s of their [U’eseiico on 
the contents of tombs and in the forms of names (MogunliiU'Um 
or Mainz, Borhetomagus or Worms, &c.); but at the beginning of 
tho liistuiical period we find the C-elts everywhere in retreat before 
llio advancing Teutons. Probably the Teutonic pressure began as 
early as the 4th century before Christ, and tho history of the 
next few hiimlred years may be summed up as the gradual 
substitution of a Germanic for a Celtic population along the hanks ^ 
of the Rhine, Its second historical pnri?>d begins with tlio advent 
of the Roman.s ivho stemmed tfio advancing Teutonic tide. 
Aiit«^ist.u.s and his sueces.soi*s took good care to fortify the Rhine 
carefully, and a large proportion of tlm Roman legions ncro con- 
stantly in garrison liere. For tw'o hundred years the Rhine fonued 
the houiuhaiy lietwocai the Roman empire and the Teutonic honles ; 
and during that yierioil the left or Homan bank made prodigious 
strides in civilization and culture. The wonderful Roinnu ro- 
iiiain.s at Treves and elsewhere, tho Roman roads, bridges, and 
aqueduebs, are convincing proofs of what the Uliinh gained from 
Roman domination. Tliis Roman civilization was, however, des- 
tfned to he swam])ed by the cuiTent of Teutonic immigration, 
which finally broke down the barrioi-s of the Roman empini and 
overwhelmed tho whole of the lihenUh district. Under Charle- 
magne, whose principal residence was iii Aixda-OhapeU&, the cul* 
lure of tho Rhine, valley again Iwgan to flourish, its results heing ; 
still to bo traced in tfio important arehitectuml romaina of this 
jierioil. At the partition of the domains of CharlcmagDe iu 848 i^.n. 
tho Rhine foimcM the horimlary between GOriu&hy and tW TR^dl6 
kingdom of Lothariugia ; hut by 870 il.Iky- wholly 
. reafii. For nearly eight hundred yciirsit cohrin^h^ ji^'j^^ 
the frontier pf the uermaii ertpfre eoiitdding 
■ ■■tfie T^ne of the 3^on^'.^.- 
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A most prejudicial effect upon the district of tlie Kliine ; and tlte 
peace of Westphalia gave Fiunee a footing on the left bank of tlie 
failierto excluHively Oemum rivcv by the acquisition of Alsace. 
The violent seizure of Straslnirg l>y Frajico in 1681 was raUficrl Viy 
the j)eftCo of llyswick in 1697, which r<JCOgiiizcd t.lin Rliiiic aa the 
bouiKlary between Ge^aiiy nntl Fnince from Basel to about 
<>ermci'shtiim. It was an easy inferenee for the French iniinl tliat 
the Hliino should ho the Ixmndary thruuglnjiit and tlie Gaul of 
Ciwsar restored. This ideal w;is realizi-d in 1801, when tlie wlioJe 
of the left hank of the Rhine was fi.*inifdly ccdo«.l to France. The 

J r<!ss of Vienna (1815) restoml the lower part of the Rhenish 
y to Germany, but it was not till IIk^ war of 1870-71 tliat the 
r'cry of Alsace and Lorniinc luade the Rliiu*.' once moiv 
1 ‘iiiany’s river, not Gcrmajiy’s frontier.’* In the military 
M.<»lorv of all these centuries conslant allnsioii is nia<le to the 
Rliine, its passages, and its fortresses. Kvery general who has 
fought in its neighhn\irhood has at one time or iinotlier lunl to 
provide for a crossing of the Rhine, from Julius Cicsar, who 
cro.s.sed it twii’c, down t) our own time, d'he wars carrietl on here 
by his Mijst Christian Majesty Louis XIV. avo still remembered in 
the Rhine district, whore the devastations of his generals were of 
tile most a]»p;illing de.scrijdion ; and searcely a village or town hut 
has a talc to tell of the murder and rapine of tliis ptu'icxl. 

'fho Rhine has alwny.s exeivisod a jH'cnliar .sort of fascination 
over the GorniiUi mind, in a iiieasiire and in a manner not easily 
par.alleb'd hy tin; case of .any ollnr river. “Father Rhine’' is the 
centre of tlie German’s patriotism .and the .syinlml of hi.s country. 
In his literature it has jdayed a projiiinont part from the 
Niheluntjculh'd to the present \lay ; and its weird ami romantic 
legends h.avc hem altcnntely the awe and the delight <if liia 
childhood. ’^Hie Rhine was the elas.sie river of the Middle Ages ; 
and pi'ohahly the Tiber ah.nni is of oqu.al Instoiical intere.st aimoig 
Riiroocan riv**rs. Victor Hugo has ])erhaps best described the 
minglefl feelings which the Rliino awakens. “ Le Rhiri,” ho says, 
“ rcimit. tout. ^ Lo Khin cstra}>iilo ctuinuo 1e Khbne, large* c<'mme la 
Loire, oneaisse tomme l.a Meuse, lortucux eomme lo Si*iue, liiujude 
et vert eomme la Somme, hi.storiquc coinmo lo Tibre, royal comrne 
1e I tanube, mysteim ux eomme le. Nil, pailletii d’or eonune im Ik-uve 
d’Aiuevique, euiivcrt (h? fabh^s et de. fankhuoa eomme uu lleuvo 
d’Asie." (J. F. M.). 

Rll I XOCEROS, a naiiic applied by the aneionts to 
an animal the mo.st striking cxttiriial peciiliaiity of which 
is certainly the horn growing above its no.so (puoKcpoi?, 
nose liorn). 

The various existing and extinct .specic.s are grouped 
into a family, iiVtfwwroGV/.r, which is a division of the 
Perissodactyle (odd-toed) section of the great order of 
Uwndatti or hoofed mammals, of wliich section the tapiis 
and horses are the only other surviving meinber.s (see 
MAAfMALT.A, Vol, XV. p. 42 tS), 

The following are the general characters af)plh?able to 
all the ineiul)ers of the family. 

First, as regards doitition. Incisor.s variable, generally 
reduced in number and often quite rudimentary, and early 
deciduous. Canines, in exi.sting species, absent. Molar 
scries, consisting of tho full number of four premolars 
and throe molars above and below', all in contact and 
clo.'^elj'' resembling each other, except the first, which is 
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FiO. 1.— Oilndl- ff Burfuce of a ruuderatoiy vritvn ilglit upper nm^nd molar of 
lihlnoceTOs, A, Jihinoret'i}*. vnicornUi W, Rhinocerot toudaicu*. ], anterior 
aurfaeo ; 2, posterior surfoca ; a, liucrnal stirfnce; 4, oxiomol surface (wall or 
dorsum); 6, autnro-tntei'tial pUlay or ciutp ; d, ]^os(cro*intenial idlUr or cusp; 

■ 7, anterior sinus; fl, ni<xli;in sinus; u, ptmieiloi* sinus; 1<», accessory sinus 
os* valley 11, ciilta (anterior combing plate); IS, crochet (pcuiteiior combing 
-Pfate). 

! Bm»ller t^n ftiid . .ott^ deciduous. The 




obliquely inwards and backwards from it, terminating 
internally in conical eminences or columns, and enclosing 
a deep (middle) sinus between. The posterior sinus is 
formed behind the posterior transverse ridge, and is 
bounded externally by a backw'ard continuation of the 
outer wall and behind by the cingulum. The anterior 
sinus is formed in the .same manner, but is much smaller. 
Tlie middle sinus is (tften intersected by vertical lamimo 
(‘* combing plates ’’) inoji'cling into it from tho anterior sur- 
face <)f the posterior transverse ridge or from the wall, the 
development of w ldcli i.s a useful guide in discriminating 
the species, especially those no longer existing and known 
only by the teeth and bone.s. The depre.ssions betw'cen the 
ridges are not filled up w'ith ceniontuni ri.s in the liorao. 
The lower mol;ir.s have the crt>wn formed by a pair of 
crescents ; .tbe last has no third lobe or talon. 

Head large, skull elongale.<l, elevated ]»o.st(‘rioijy into a 
transverse occipital cie.st. !No [‘Ost orbital processes or 
any sepai'ation between orbit.s and temporal fos.sie. 
Na.sal bones large and stout, c»)-()ssificd, and standing out 
frccl}^ above the premaxilhe, from whiirh they are .separated 
by a dee[) and wide fissure .; the latter small, generally not 
mooing ill the imMdle line in front, often quite rudimen- 
tary. 1'ynq>anics small, not forming a bulla. ]h*ain cavity 
very small for the size of tlic skull. Verlebra; : — cervical, 

7 ; flors:il, lt)-20 ; lumbar, 3; sacral, 4 ; t-aiulal, about 22. 
Limbs stout, and of moderate huglh. Three completely 
developed toes, witli distinct broad roumh'd hoofs on cM<-h 
foot.^ Mamma? two, inguinal. Eyes small. Ears of 
imxleralo .size, oval, erect, prominent, i»laced near the 
occiput. Skin very thick, in many .specie.s ilirowii into 
massive folds. f fairy covering scanty. All existing 
species have one or two m*?dian hoins on tho face. 
When one is present it is .situated over the conjoined 
nasal bones ; wlion two, the hinder ono is over the frontals. 
These liorns, wdiioli are of a more or le.s.s conical form 
and msually recurved, and often grow to a great length 
(three or even four feet), are conqiosed of a solid ina.ss of 
hardened epidermic cells growing from a cln.ster of long 
dermal papilUe. The cells formed on each pa)>illa consti- 
tute a distinct liorny fibre, like a thick hair, and the whole 
are cemented together by an intermediate mass of cells 
which grow*^ iqi from the inte.r.«4pacc.s between the pfijulla?. 
It results from this that the horn lias the ajqK arance of a 
mass of agglutinated hairs, which, in the newly grown ng 
part at the base, readily fray out on dc.strnclion of the 
softer intermediate .substance ; l>ut the fibres differ from 
true hairs in growing from a free papilla of the derm, and 
not within a follicular involution of the same. 

The Bhinocerotid!!' are all animaks of large size, but of 
little intelligence, generally timid in disposition, though 
ferocious w'hen attacked and l»rought to bay, using the 
nasal horns as weaj'ons, by which they strike and toss 
their assailant. Their sight is dull, but their licaring and 
scent are remarkably iiciite. They feed on herbage, shrubs, 
and leaves of trees, and, like so many other large animals 
W'hich inhabit hot countries, sleep the greater part of the 
day, iKung most active in the cool of the ev ening or even 
during the night. They are fond of bathing and wallowing 
in water or mud. None of the .specic.s liave been domesti- 
cated. Animals of the group have exi.s^d in both the 
Old and New Worlds since the l)eginniiig of the Miocene 
period. In America they all became extinct before the . 
end of the Pliocene period. In the Old World their 
distribution has become greatly restricted,, being no longer 
found in Europe and North Asia, but only in Africa and 
in portions of the Indian aiid ludo-^Malayah regions. 

• ^ Ixi ;i|fl«iie k en the 
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The existing species of rhinoceros are naturally grouped 
into three sections, which some zoologists consider of 
generic value. 

I. lihinotreros proper. The adults with a single large 
coinprcsscfi incisor above on each side, and occasionally a 
small lateral one ; below, a very small median, and a 
very large, j>rociimbent, pointed lateral incisor. Nasal 
bones ]>ointed in front. A single nasal horn. Skin very 
thick, end raised into strong, definitely arranged ridges 
or folds. 

There an* tw() well marked species of one-borned rhino- 
ceroses. (i) The Indian Ithinoceros, U, unUornis of Lin- 
nicus,^ the largo.st and best known, from being the most 
frerjiiently exhibited alive in ICngland, is at j»rescnt only 



Fii!. 2 . — IikU.'ui liluuovoros {/thtuncrros ujiicor/u's). This anil tlio 
rollo\vin>( •vvixiiKiits roilupi'd froiii iira\vinj,rf< liy J. W'oll', from 
animals liviiiL; in tlio I.dinlon Zoolnj^ioal 8o<‘iely’.s ( JanUitis, 

met with in a wild state in the terai region of Nepal and 
Ilhiitan, and in the n[»pcr valley of the Brahiiiaputra or 
province of Assam, though it formerly had a wider range. 



FifJ. 3. — Javan lUiiin.K*eros {Hhi nuccroa sondtiifvs}. 

The first rliinoc^eros seen alive in Europe since the time 
when they, in common with nearly all the large remarkable 
beasts of both Africa and Asia, were exhibited in the 

' Many authors uHe(?uvior*8 n.anift, JR, indictis, in Jirefereiice to this, 
on the grouiul that tlivro arc more than one species witli one horn, 
forgetting that the name suljstitntod is equally . inconvenient, as more 
than one sp«»cios live in India. The fact of a apecitle name beiuji 
applicable to several iiieiniKU’ft of a; genus id no objection to its 
restriction to the first to which it wan applied ; otherwise cbwjgpcs in 
old and ^n-roc«ived names would- constantly have to be made in 
consequence ipif new diacoyerles.^ y 


■C::mSE: (>:s: 

Homan shows, was of this species. It was sent from India 
to Emmanuel, king of Portugal, in 1513 ; and from a sketch 
of it, taken in Lisbon, Albert Diirer com^Kised his cele- 
brat-cd but rather fanciful engraving, which was repro^ 
diiccd in so many old books on natural history. (2) The 
Javan IMiinoceros, JR. somhncn.% Cuvier, is distinguished 
by smaller size, special characters of the tooth and skull, 
and different arrangement of the plications of the skin (as 
scon in the figures) ; the horn in the female appears to bo 
very little <1('.vi* loped, if not altogether absent. This ha.s 
a more oxtoiisivo geographical range, being found in the 
Lcngal Sunderbans near Calcutta, Jlurmah, the Malay 
roninsula, Java, Sumatra, and probalJy Borneo. 

II. (Jtralorkhins. The adults with a moderate-sized 

compressed incisor above, and a laterally placed, pointed, 
procumbent incisor below, which is sonietime.s lost in old 
animals. Nasal bones narrow and pointed anteriorly. A 
well-developed nasal, and a small frontal liorii separated 
by ail interval. The skin thrown into folds, but those not 
so strongly marked as in the former section. The smallest 
living member of the famil}", the Sumatran Ithinoceios, 
//. mti/iairensis^ Ciiv., belongs to this group. Its geo- 
grapliical range is nearly the same as tliat of the Javan 
s[»ecies, tirough not extending into Bengal ; but it lias 
been found in Assam, ( 'liittagong, Bnnmih, tlu^ Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. It is [lossible tlmt 
more than one species have been confounded under this 
designation, as two animals now Jiving in the London 
Zoological (ranlcns pnjsent considerable ditferenc.es of form 
and colour. One of them, from (.'hittagemg, lia.s been 
named by Selater IL the I fairy- Hared lildmureros, 

but until an opportunity is atforded for anatoijiicjil ex- 
amination, it is difliciilt to pronounce upon the value of 
the distinction. 

III. Ateloduii, In the adults, the incisors are «|uite riuli- 
nientary or entirely wanting. Nasal bones thick, rounded 
and truncated in front, Well-d(»vclo[)ed anterior and yios- 
terior horns in close contact. Skin without any definite 
permanent folds. 

The two well-marked existing species are peculiar to 
the African continent. 

1. The common Two-IIorncd Bhinocc'ros, Ji, 

Linn., is the smaller of the two, with a pointed prehensile 
up]>er lip, and a narrow- compre.ssed deep aympliysis of the 
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the inrojd4 of Europoan civilization, and especially of 
English sportsmea, It foods exclusively upon leaves and 
branches of bashes and small tree^s, and chiefly frequents 
the sides of wood-clad rugged liills. Specimens in which the 
posterior horn has attained a length as great as or greater 
than the anterior have been separated under the name of 
keidoa^ but the characters of these appendages are too 
variable to found specific distinctions upon. The two- 
horned African rhinoceros is far more rarely seen in mena- 
geries ill Europe than cither of the three Indian species, 
but one has lived in the gardens of the London Zoological 
♦Society since 18flS. I OxceJlerit figures from life of this and 
the other species are published in the ninth volume of the 
of the society, from wliich the ftccorui»anying 
woodcuts are reduced. 

2. ]?urcheirs or the Square Alonthed Tlhinoceros {R, 
soiiietimes called the White Rhinoceros, though the 
colour (dark-slate) is not materially different from that of 
the last species, is the Jarg('-st of the whole group, ainj 
differs from all the others in having a square truncated 
upper lip and a wide, shallow, spatulatc symph3'sis to the 
lower jaw. In c(>iiforiuity with the structure of the 
mouth, this species Jives entirely by browsing on grass, 
and is therefore more partial to open countries or districts 
w-hore there are broad grassy \ alleys between tlu^ tracts 
of Inisli. It is only found in Africa soutli of tlie Zambesi, 
and of late years has boconui extremely scarce, owing to 
the |»crsecutions of siau tsmen ; imleeil, the time of its 
complete extinction cannot be far off. Xo specimen of 
til is species Jias ever been brought alive to Europe. Mr 
F. V. Selous gives the following description of its halnts 
from exlonsive [>ersonal observation : — 


■* Tlni .sqiifirc-inoutlicd ihiiioc-^^Tos is a huge ungainlydookiiig 
•b' -ist, with a <li.s proportionately large luja'l, a largo male slainliiig 
0 h et I? inches :jt tin* shoulder. Tailcci I'lephauts ami hufTaloes they 
lie asleep <luring the heat of the <lny, and teed during the iiiglit nml 
in tlio cord hours of ejirly inoriiing and evening. Their sight is 
Very had ; hut they arc quick of hearing, and their seont is very 
keen; they are, too, often aeeoinpanied hy rhimwM'ros Inrds, which, 
l\y running al>iMit their lieads, flapping their wings, a)»<l scr<*crhing 
at tlu! same, thiie, frequently give them notice of the appnsieh of 
danger. When disturhcjd thi.y go off at a swift tr(»t, which .soon 
leaves all yuirsuit fnuii a man on foot far behind ; hut if chased hy 
a horseirian tliey break into a gallop, which they can keep up fin* 
some distance. Jhlowever, although they run very swiftlv, wluii 
their size and heavy build considered, they arc no tnateh for an 
average good horse. They arc, .as a rule, very easy to sh(K>t on 
horsel)aek, :is, if one gallops ii little in fi-ont of .and on one side of 
them, they will hold tlicir couise, and come sailing past, ottering a 
magnificent hroa'lside .sliot, while under .similar circumstances a 
j)relieii.sih?-lippcjl rliinoccros will usually swerve away in .such a 
manner as only to [)roseiit hi.s hind -quarters for a shot. AVlicii 
cither walking or nmning, tho scpnire-inouthcd rhinoceros holds 
its honil very low, its imse nearly touching the ground, AVhen 
a small calf accompanies it.s mother, it always runs in front 
and she appeals to guiilo it hy liolding tho point of her horn 
upon the little animars rump ; and it is perfectly wonderful 
to note how in all smlden changoa of ]»ace, from a trot to 
a galK)p or lucc ?vr.s»/., Iho .same po.sition i.s nlway.s exactly main- 
taiuc<l. Jluriiig the autumn and winter months (i.r,, from MiU’ch 
to August) the sciuaro-mouthcd rhinoceros is usually very fat ; and 
its meat is then most excellent, being soiucttiing liko beef, hut yet 
liaving a peculiar Mnvour of its own. Tho jwrt in greatc.st favour 
among hunters is tho hump, which, if cut olf whole and roastctl 
just as it is in the skin, in a hole dug in the ground, would, 1 
think, bo difficult to match either for juiciness or flavour,”— -iVoc. 
^ool. 1S81, p. 726 

E.dinct Specit's of Rhinoceros. — Tho family once contained many 
more species,^ which were far more widely distributed than at 
present. Aa in similar cases, our knowledge of them is as yet but 
iragmontary, though constantly augmontiiig, especially by dis- 
covories: made in tho Terti^y . deposits of North America, a 
region in which they all died out long ago, though. Judging 
from the evidence at present available, this was the locality in 
which they iirat lu the Eocene formations 

■ ^the. Ko^y MoiintoJOT ate found ; the remains of numerous 
the which the 
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characteristics of the family, though, esjiecially an regards the 
dentition, in a very generalized condition. The next stage of 
Hpccializatioii is rc]^ro9cntcd hy Aecrcithr Hum, found in the MU»c('UO 
of both Eurt>f)c and Amerhra, which .still, like the last, shows no 
sign of having possesyc.d a ii.a.sal liorn. Jt di{ler*‘d from tlie 
existing species ni.so in having four t»)cs on the anterior limb, 
instead of only three. At tlio same period forms occurred 
ihrrium^ .Mar.sh) which .show a pair of Iat4'rjil tubercles on the 
nasal honi*,s, appaicntly sup]»>rting horns siile by sith\ Th(.*se, how- 
ev(!r, soon dis;ip])e;uv«l ami gave way in flic OM AV'orl<1 to fljvciea 
with Olio or two horuR in the median line, a stage of developnicnt 
which .apparently was never reached in .\niciiea. In the I’liocsMie 
and ricistoceiio of Kurope .ami Asia nunn rou.s mnditic-ati^ms of the 
existing types h.avH hccii fV)uml. d'ho ])ri-.sent .Vfriean two-hornt?d 
type was roprcsentr.l in tlie I'.arly riioecm: of r;reeci4 hy Ii. 2>ac7nj- 
i/jinfhti.\\ the 9kelet4m of which is dcscrihi.-d hytJaudiyas intermediate 
ix-lwefii tlie existing Ji, h/roi‘nfi (int\ 11. si nuts. As in.any as llirco 
species wore inhabitants of lli.^ Ihitish Ules, of which tlio best 
known is tho Tiehorhinc or \V(»«>lly RliLimiMTos, 7,'. o nliqtufutis of 
Hlurnenhach, iic.'trly whole t jinasi/s of wliieli, with tlie Muek Woolly 
external eovcriiig, liave been di.seo\ei*od associatod with tho.se of 
the in.ammotli, pre.serv»'d in the frozen soil of the m>i'tli of Siberia, 
and wliieh, in common with some otln r extim t speeii-s, had a .solid 
iiicdian wall of hone su[»porting the iiasal.s, frimi wlut-h it is in- 
forred that the liorns weie of a sizt* ami weiglit surjiashdiig that of 
the inodirrn .'^pocii^s. The oiie-horncd Indian type was wi-ll .nqire- 
.sente«| iimler several moililic.atioiis {Ji. sn'itlrnsis^ pnht i nil icus, &c. ), 
ill th/J ldio(S‘ne depo.sit.s of tlie. snh-Ilini.ilav.nn region, and hniiis 
inore/allicd to tlic .\fricaii hicorn species h.TVe also hetni foil ml in 
Imli.a. Ji. svhl’ t nntn'ln ri of tlie kite Kmo}>ean Mioc,enc.s w.ss in 
.some ros|»ee1.s .aliied to tin? existing Siimaf r.in rliinoccros, pos.si's.sing 
im isor teeth ami two horn.s. (\V. 11. F. ) 

iniODK ISLAND, ono <»{ tlu' s-ix New l^nghind Statos, Plat« 
.and the smallest in oxtent of .'ill tho Statc.-^, i.s one of the 
original tliirtceiii xvliicli funiK‘d tlio Aniorican l/nion. It 
has an actual Jan<l area of only lOfil’G S(|iiaro rniles<, the 
waters of Xarrngansott Ray, ihs cliiof pliysioal fcntiuT, 
coinpri.sing an additional area of not far from 3G0 square 
mile.s. It lies between •II'' 18'^ and 12‘* .T X. lat., and 
71*’ G' and 71" 55' W. long., its grcMtest length from north 
to .south being about 18 miles, and it.s greati'st xvidtb from 
cast to west about 55 mile.s. It i.s .slmt in on the ca.st and 
north by ^Massachu.sctts, and on the west by Connecticuit, 
while its souilierii sliores are waslied by the xVtlantic 
Ocean. 

Physiatl Characimsiks. — I'lio gi.'ologioal formation of 
the western ])ortion of the ♦State is chiefly that of the 
Montalban gneis.s, which characterizes a great part of 
sbutbern Xew EnglainJ (.see geological .sketcli map» of New 
England, in article Nicw H.vArrsTifRK, vol. xvii. ]>. 391), 
but under the bay and to tlie east of it is an extensive 
coal-bearing formation, from which ot different times 
upwards of 750,000 tons of eo.ql have been taken. The 
onl}’' otiicr important depiosit is one iff magnetic oxide of 
iron. Tlie climate of Rhode Island, though variable, 
differs from that of the exposed coa.st of ^iiis.sachusetts 
Ray in the absi?nco of harassing ca.st winds ; while the 
j^roxiinity of the soutluTn ]*Jirt.s of the State (Ne\vp(»rt 
and vicinity) to the (lulf Stream results in an atmosphere 
of unusual warmth and moi.stun', and at the .same time 
comparatively equable. No great extremes, either of heat 
or of cold, arc experienced in the State. 

-■•Thn (.‘arlinst authentic estimate of population is 
that of 7181 in 170.8. The War of Imhqicmhmec (1775 83) had 
tho effect of reducing it from .51), 707 in 1774 to 62,847 in 1782. 

The suhacMpiciit I'nited States i:eijsusfs sliow steadv gains, as 
follow.s 1790, 08,825 ; KSQO, 09.122; 1810, 77,031; 1620, 
83,061) ; 1830, 97,210; 1840, 10.8,800; 18.50, 147,ri46 ; 1860, 
174,020; 1870, 217,353; ISSO, 270,531 (14tT,.50l males, 13.3,030 
feiualrs) ; wiiilu a St.ato census in 1886 (advaiico returns) gives 
304,410. The census of 1880 .showed Tiho<lo Island to be surqiasseil 
in aggregate jK^pulation by all except Color.ido, Oregon, Delaware, 
and Nevada, but in density it was sui'i^scd by none (254 9 i»er 
nquare mile, the average for the Avhole United States being 13*92). 

By tlio same census tho number of persons of foreign birth was 
73, 993j or 26 *8 per pent » no State cast of Lake M ichigan showing 

. * The tovru orNfi%.j9h;o^atti» .yr^ pri ati island If) fwn 
. be^obd-^ 
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a higher pcrccntago; of these 30,973 (over 41 per cent.) were 
iintivos of the Ihuted Kingdom or tU colonies. AIxint 100,000 
of the population arc Uonian OathoUen ; of the remainder, the 
llaptUts (who liavo hecn in Rhode Island from its earliest scttle- 
mclit) are most iiiimorous, while the communicants of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church, with tlw^ Congregational ists and Methodists, 
have also a large represt^nlation. 

ImitM/rifW. -- Xo portion of the State can be described as exeep- 
tionally fiM tile; ami only 3 per cent, of the i>opiilation are engagoil 
in agricultnn!. The lavourahlc situation of Xcwi><>rt and Provi- 
dence, at llio two cxt;-(:init.ies of XariMgansett Kay, led to the 
dcvolox>tn»*nt in the last century of a tlourishing trade. This was 
long ago greatly redueod, and the tonnage of theso X)ort.s is now 
chielly that of a cocsting trade. With the final check given to 
foreign (^oiniuerce. in the war of liSl*2’14, manufactures gained at 
once that prominence in tho local imlicstries of the State wliieh they 
have ever sini’O held. Tho census of liSSO returned the UjIuI iinml»cr 
of pn-sons in Rhoilc I.sland eiigage<l in “gainful and rei»utable ” 
occuxfalions ns 11(>,970, of ^vhom Od.lGO, or nunc than 65 xu r 
cent., wei’c cl.osstMl under the licading “manufactures, mochanics, 
and ininitig.’*^ From Samuel Slater’s cHorts at l’r<ivi<li.*nce and 
Pawtucket Falls, in 1790 03, may in fact 1)C dated tho re.al 
d<3VcloxHHcut of the cotton nianiilmd iiriiig industry in America, 
Slator, who had sciwcil an Hpiirenti<eship in England with a 
partner of Arkwright, having then been able from mcinoiy to .set 
up in Rhode Island the wlndij set of recently improvo<l spinning 
maoliincry. In 1791 ojily 6858 yards of »!ottoii ehnh were made in 
Provideiiee ami vicinity, but in 1810 in Rhode I.sland 73.6,319 
Were made. d'wo 3 ears later, in 181:^, tlicro w'crc tift\'-threo 
cotton mills within a r;»diu.s of 30 miles of Providence, nearU' 
throc-liftdis of them la-ing in Rhode Island. TIic iiumhin* of cotton 
mills in Rhode Island was 33 in 1812, 113 in 1831, and 139 in 
1870. Owing to the w i«lcsprcad dej»ression in biisiiicss the number 
was greatly reduced throughout the count r^' thiviug tho next 
decade, but even in ISSO the iiuinlier in Rhod«.i bslarid w.qs sni*- 
pas.S 4 ;d by that of no other State e.xeex>t Massachu.scl Ls. Accord- 
ing to the ccnsu.s of 1880, the amount of cajdtal iiivi*.stc<l in the 
mauufactnro of cotton g«>od.i was § 2 1 , (5< >9, 4 til ; woollen goods 
$16,410,4.60 ; dyeing and finishing textiles, $0,874, *254 ; foundry 
and inachii)e-.shoi> produids, $0,281,7u7 ; worsted goods, $3,177,754 ; 
jewellery, $5,(150, 133 ; slauglitcriiig and mciit-packiug, $3,878,740 : 
mixed tVxlih‘s, $*2,718,822 ; rubber and closiic goods, $*2,217,000. 
Thu.s Rhode Island is set'ond to but one other State— Massa- 
chusetts— in its aggi*cgalo x*rodnction of cotton goods ; and in 
tho total nmount of capital invcslcrl in nil manufactures it ranks 
ninth. In each of tho live following imlas tries — cotton, woollen, 
worsted, mixed textilc.s, and dyeing and finishing - it; stands ut 
tho head of all the States in amount of ]>r(»duction per Vie.atl of 
population. In jewe.llery the yearly product of a single city, Pro- 
viutfucc, exceeds that of every other city in the c.oniitry ($.6,444,092 
iu 1880). The same city ranks ninth in tho value of its foun«lry 
and maohinc-shojr xu’odiicts, $4,,62*2, 179 ; Pawtucket, closely ad- 
joining, adds about $1,600,000. 

IP^caltk ttnd AVm 7 ,//c''.v. - -Tho .as.scs.scd valuation of tJic State 
W'aa — ill 1850, $.SO,60.S, 794 ; in 1860, $1.3.6,337, .688 ; in 1870, 
$296,96.6,646 ; ami in 18S0, npwanis of $120,000,000 — a gain of 
500 iKJr cent, in thirty years. In aggregate valuation it was sur- 
X>aaseAl in 1880 by twenty-four Stab-s (its pox>ulati<»n in the same 
year being excectled by that of thirty-two States), but in valuation 
jior head it ranked third ($1518 8*2 in 18S0). Xotwithstnnding 
the largo forcig:i-horu population, the number of ]»crsou.s clas.scd as 
paupers is very small, — only .663 in 1880, as comx>ared with 16,217 
in New York. In 188 J thirty-eight savings btink.s contained dcx>o.sits 
to tho amount of $.61,079,100 *66, with 115,75*2 dcpo.sitors (moro 
than 40 per cent, of Ukj entire, pox^uhition). Tho liumhcr of otlu-r 
banks in the State wa.s, in 1.883, seven ty-tlnTc, with a cnjntal of 
$22, 330, 579 00. Tho State tax in 1880 amounted to $383,439*23; 
and in the same year the rate of taxation ]mt head b-r all purx»oscs 
($9*74) was cxccedoil only l>y that of Mas-sachusetts, New York, .and 
California. Tho debt of tho State, hchl in bonds i.ssucd during the 
war of 1861-6.6, has for tho la.st few years been steadily diminiNliing. 
In 1880 it stood at $*2, .634, 500, and in 1884 at $1,37*2,000. 

Cities and Towns. — Theth'o eoimtios iub^ which Rhode Island is 
divided coiibiin in all thirty-six towns and cities, of which six lio 
on the narrow .strip bordering tho eastern sh:a*e of tlie bay, livo on 
islands in Lius bay and ocean, and tho remaining twenty-hvo on 
tho mainland, b) the west and north-west of tho bay. By the 
State eenaus of 1885 si.x cities and towms had a population exceed- 
ing 10,000 ; — Providence, 317,607 ; Paw’tucket, 22,873 j Now'port, 
20,839 ; Lincoln, 17,262 ; Woonsocket, 16,00.6 ; Warwick, 13,281. 
Only two of those places, Providence and Newport, have hitlierto 
Hticin organized oa cities ; but u third, Pawtucket (tho largoat In 
the country under a tt»wn ^bvcrnmciit), is alao how (1885) al>6ut 
to be oi^aiUzed under a city charter. The quaint old ci^ jf 
Newport^ aitoat^v at the southern end. of thei ^aud ('Ehad<^^ 


Island) from which the State receives its name,^ has fur ihaiiy 
years been nearly siationary aa regards the development of its 
|K>pulatioii and industries, but is w'ell known on Iwth aides of 
tho Atlantic for its social nttractiona. In ISSO the “urlian*' 
jHjpuliitioii of Rhode Island constituted 77 jwf cent, of the 
tobil — a x'<'*’contagc Kurx»ass<*d only in the District of Columbia. 
Yet the growth of manufacturing indu.strics in the State has 
resulted in building up comx»act settlements (in not a Asw* 
iii.stanres almost continuous), w'ith litthi regard to town lines 
ami boundaries. On the Bluckstone river arc sixteen of these 
“ villagc.s ” sitiiatc«l within five diircicnl towns; on the AVooims- 
quatneket river twelve, in four cities and towns ; and on the 
Pawtuxet river and its branches thirty-two, in live towns. In 
1875 there were 186 “villages.” 

Edurjitwu.- It was not until 1828 that the yircsont x'ublic 
school system was cstablishetl ; but, owdng largely to the ex<»rx»* 
tion.al organizing ability of t)ie first commis.si«>iuT of public scIiooIh, 
Henry Ikirn.ard, a most ctTicicnt system wa.s securely built ui>. 
From various causi-s (including tlu; presence of a largo foivign- 
borii element), illiteracy is a serious intiblcm in this Stale, 
— the x^''rccnt;igc nn.'ible, to write (11*2) l>eing in 1880 higher 
than iu any other Nortlicrn State. I mj)crfi!ct attemhimje is also u 
sffiioii.s diJlii'nlty iu the uianiiracturing villngcs. While the number 
of children registered hy the school census of 1880 ns of ‘‘ .school 
age” was 5*2, * 273 , only 33,504 of these W'crc actually enrolled :i.s 
X>ux)ili4 in the xnibli<' schoids. Even allcv counting those wlio attend 
XU’ivatc and pnroelual school.s, tlmse “not attending any scliool ” 
comprise so large a numl>er as 1 *2,279. Under the ox'cration of a 
nnwlv enacted compulsory law encouraging xn*ogress liMsljecii ni.ade. 
The juibli** .school funds in 3 884 :imounb.*d to $ri.69,5S5*,60. Educa- 
tional institutions, other than public, incliido Brown University, 
the Friends' Scliool, and various others at Providence. Brown 
University was founded in 1764, undt?r Hie name of Rliiule Island 
(’ollege, and W’as tbo seventh college estaldished in Americji. 

lAbrnrics. - Tlic Kcilwood Library, at Ncwprn t, still in existence, 
incorporated in 1747, was the fourth public library fouudeil in New 
England. The Provideneo Library w*as foiimicd only a few’ years 
latfV, and is still ]>‘**l**'^6ated in tin* Providence Alhemcuiu, an 
admirably cmiducted .sharcboldniV library t43,(h66 vidumes iu 
3 881), The Brown Univrnsity Library, founded 1772, h.a<l in .June 
1885 more than 6*2,000 volumes, including several special collec- 
tions of great rarity and value. 'I’hrrc were, moreover, in tho same 
ymr thirty-two “xmblic libraries” in the State (free to all rejidets), 
with a totid of about 3 00,000 volumes. The largest of these (31 , 6.60 
volumes in 1885) is tho Pi*ovi<lem*^e Public liibrary. 

UtHiory and Constitution . — The xdan ting of the three sc.attered and 
iu<lex»endent settlements (Providence, 16.36 ; Portsmouth, 1638 ; 
Ne\vj»ort, 1639) by Roger Williams anti others whose view's of 
church xwdity and doctrine ha«l been found unpalatable to llio 
M.-issachusetts Puritans, was not in tlie outset a inoveme.iit for tlie 
establishment of a colony. The need of mutual ]»rutectioii, 
however, led to their combination ; and tlie first general union of 
tliese tbren towns (together with a fourth, Warw'iek), was soenrod 
in 1617, under tho charter of March 14, 1643-44. The union 
eflected hy this in.striiniciit wa.s of the very loosest descrix»tioii, hut 
innler tho of eause.s which threatened the very existence of 

tlie colony a new and much moro coinx^rchensive charUu* w^ns 
obtained iji 166.3, This extraordinarily liberal imstnimeTit consti- 
tuteil the fundauuTital law of Kliode Island for tho next liundred 
uiid eighty years, through a succo.s.sioii of remarkable vici8sitiide.s. 
Tlio cliarfcrs of Massachusetts and other American colonics w’cre 
withdrawn in 1686, but tho elforta of the royal agent w’e.re frus- 
trated in Connc<*ticai, and Rhode Islaiiiisd ; and in this etdony tho 
govcrniiioiit was siinx>ly coinmitteil trtniporarily to tho siqiaratc 
towiLs which had constituted the colony, the clnirttT government 
being j>caccfully reaumtid three years Inter, in 1680. Rhode 
I.sland w*as liaitlly free, during the next seventy yeans from some 
form of coiillicfc with llio mother country over the question of 
charter nghts ; and in the stejis w'hieh served to i)re.mxntato 'tho 
War of Iridepciidciicx) (1775 -83), iis well ns in the war itself, it was 
among the foremost. In tho military oxierations of this war 
Nathanael Greene, a Rhoile Island olficer, ranks easily second to 
Washington in generalship. Reluctant n.s Rhode Island was to 
acknowledge other authorit}* than that of its own colonial charter, 
ovon after tiio cloae of the war, it did not accede to the constitution 
of tho United States until June 1790, more than a twelvemonth 
after tho new government had gono into operation under 
Wasliiugton as president. Nor did it oven tlieu follow the example 
of tho other States in framing a State constitution for. the goyeto- 
mont of its local aifaii’s, but retained its colonial charted 
tiutil almost the midillo of the present century. In 1841 aniFl$42; 
the dissatisfaction with tliis nio<le 'of ^goy^nient 
series of revolutionary movements.;^; and. a; 4 ) 0 |ryenl^fi^^ 
dtiniiis of tbo' State.- adqpt^;tr.^t;';V^;..kWjr^ 
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oonatitution,** uoiler %vhoio provuiions it was cloimod that 
Thomas Wilson Dorr was choseu governor. Later in the year 
1842 a couveutiou callod by the regularly constituted authorities 
adopted the present constitution, under whostc provisions the State 
goveruTneiit was organized in 184S. The governor (chosen aimn- 
My) hns no veto jiowcr. The legislative body, known ns the 
Gencml Assi^mbl\% eoiuprises a senate and a house of representa- 
tives, eiu:h one of the thirty -six cities iiinl towns i:hoosiiig a siiiglo 
senator. The Oc-iiernl Asseinhly hegbis its annual .sesHi<ins in May 
at Newport, adjourning, aftt*r a lew days, ft)r a nuieli more extended 
session at Rrovideiico begin ning in the following January. Tho 
jutlifial body consists <d* one supreme court, with subordinate eourts 
for the. resjM^clive oounticH, tbe jiisliees being oIujscji by vote of the 
t Jcueral AR.scin>)l3". Tlie .suliVage is a limited one, a property , 
qualifbration being rcquiiCil in cfifnin iiist'Jnccs. The Stale is 
represented in the naiitjinil C ongrtiss b\' two senators and two 
nniresentatives. In tlie. qinnlrennial electiiui of ]iresi«lc.nt, Riiodc 
Island has four votes in the “electoral college.” In the Civil 
War of 1861 Off Rhode Island took an active j>art, furnishing for 
the dofenee of the Union 24,042 men. (\V. K. K) 

HHODKS, an island in the /Egean iSca, belonging ta 
the Turkish empire, lying off the south-west coast of Asia 
!Minor, between 35^ ,o2' and 3(i ‘ 28' N. lat. and 27 40' and 
2S^ !;■>' E. long., about 10 miles soutli of CajKi Alejio. Its 
length is about 4 5 miles from north-east to south-west, its 
greatest breadth 22 miles, and its area nearly 424 square 
miles. 

The island is diversified in its surface, and is traversed 
from north to south by iin elevated mountain range, the 
liighest pt»int of whiidi, named in ancient times Atabyri.s 
c»r Atal»yrium, and still called Alairo, rises to an elevation 
(»f 4500 feet. It coiumands a view of the elevalud coast 
of Asia Minor towards the nortli, and of the Archipelago, 
studded with its numerous islands, on the. northwest ; 
wliile on the south-west is seen Mount Ida in CVete, often 
veiled in clouds, and on the south and south-east tlie vast 
ex [iaii.se of waters wliieh wash the African shore. The 
rest of the island is occ,upie<l in great i>art by ranges of 
moderately elevated hills, on which are found extensive 
woods of ancient j lines, planted bj' tho hand of nature. 
4'he.se forests were formerly very thick, but tlwiy arc now 
greatly thinned by the 'Tiirk.s, who cut them down and 
take no care to plant others in llieir place, lleneath these 
hills the surface of the island falls lower, and several hills 
in the form of amphitheatres tjxtend their bases as far as 
the sea. 

Ithodes was, famed in ancient times for its delightful 
climate, and it still inaintain.s its former reputation. The 
air i.s pure and saIul)riou.s, and it is said that there is 
hardly a day througlituit the year in which the sun is not 
visible. The winds are liable to little variation ; they 
blow from the west, often with great violence, for nine 
months in the year, and at other times from the north ; 
'and they moderate the summer heats, which are chiefly 
felt during the months of July and August, when the hot 
winds blow from the coast of Anatolia. 

Ithodes, in addition to its fine climate, is blessed with 
a fertile soil, and produces a variety of tho finest fruits 
and vegetabk^s. Numerous streams and rivulets, which 
take their rise in tho central range, water the surround- 
ing plains and valleys of the island. The inhabitants 
have a great taste for gardens ; and around the villages 
are extensive cultivated fields and orchards, containing 
fig, pomegranate, and orange trees. On the sloping hills 
carob-treos, and others both useful and agreeable, still grow 
abundantly; the vine also holds its place, and produces a 
s(>6ciea of wine which was highly valued by the ancients, 
though it seems to have degetierated greatly in modern 
times. The valleys afford rich pastures^ and the plains 

J iiXKiuce every eperi tiie wheat is of an excel- 

Jor the of^ barWian 
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The commerce of tho island has been of late years in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. .Many British iiianufactures are 
imported by indirect routes, through Smyrna, Constanti- 
noi»le, Beyrout, and otlier places. Cotton stuffs, calicoes, 
and grey linen are among the goods most in demand. It 
is not so much, however, the peasantry of the island who 
use these British goi^xls, fei* they prefer their own home- 
made stnlTs : but they are exported to the neighbouring 
coast of Anatolia, betwt^ttn Budrivm and Adalia, and thence 
conveyed into the interior, 'riic ex[>ansion of the trade 
htos been vi ry much owing to the establishment of ste^tm 
navigation tlirect to the i.sland, which is now visited regu- 
larly by Frencli and Austrian sleaiviei’s, a.s well a.s by some 
from Englaml to Smyrna. 

Tho only toAvn of any iniportunce in the island is the 
capital, Khodes, which staiuls at the north-east extremity. 
It rises in an imjiosing manner from the sea, on a gentle 
slope in the form of an ani[»hitheatre. It is suiToundcd 
with walls and towers, and defended by a large moated 
castle of great strength. These foi tiljeations are all the 
work of tJie Knights of St .Tohn. Above them ri.se the 
domtrs and minarets of tlje mosques, and the tuft(jd stems 
of theqialm trees, which adorn this like most other Oriental 
town.s. The interior of the city docs not corre.sjiond to it.s 
outward ajipearance. No trace exists of the sjilentlour of 
tile ancient city, with its regular streets, v\ eJl-onlercd j>lan, 
and riurnerous pnlilic buildings. Tlie modern city of 
Bhodcs id in general the work of the Knights of St John, 
and has altogether a media-val us|»cct, the streets being 
for the most part narrow and winding, tlmugh the houses, 
as w’ell as tlie [uiblic eilifiee.s, are in general solidly built 
of stone, and present at almost every sltqi some memorial 
of the pa.st in the t^.scutcheons and coats of arms wdth 
wdiich tliey are ailorned. I'ho picturesque fortilicatiojis 
also by wliicli the city is surrounded remain almost 
unaltered as they were in tho loth (XTilury, and it has 
been remarked by numerous travellers that scarcely any 
city of w’esterii lCnro]»e lias preserved its niediavival OvSpect 
.s^> unchanged as this last refuge of Kuro]»ean civilization 
in the East. The ]»rinci[>»'il buildings which remain are 
tile church of >St John, whieli i.s liecome the i»rinei|.»al 
mosque ; the hospital, whence the charity of the knights 
w%a.s liberal)}" dis[)en.sed to the faitliful from ail ([uarters of 
the world, and wdiicli ha.s been transformed into pul die 
graiiarie.s ; tho ]>ahice of the grain! master, now the re-^i- 
iietice of the pasha; and the senate-house, which still con- 
tains some marbles and ancient columns. Of tlie .streets, 
the best ami widest is a hmg street wliich is still called 
tho Street of tho Knights. It is [lerfectl}" straight, and 
formed of old hou.sc.s, on w'hich remain the armorial bearings 
of the members of the order. On some (»f those buildings 
are still .seen tlio arm.s of the jiope.s and t>f some of tho 
royal .and noble houses of Eurojie. 

Tim only relic.s of classieal anticpiity aie llie numerous 
inscribed altars and liases of .statues, as well as architectural 
fragments, w'hich are found scattered in the courtyards 
and gardens of the houses in the exten.sive .siiburb.s which 
now surround the Uiw'n, the w hole of w liich w^erc comprised 
within the limits of tlie ancient city. The foundations 
also of the moles that .sejiarato the harbours are of 
Hellenic 'work, though the existing moles were erected by 
the Knights of iSt John. 

• Bhodes has at present tw^o harbours. The least of those 
lies tow^ards tho east, and its entrance is obstructed by a 
barrier of rocks, so as to admit the cu trance of but one ship 
at a time. It is sufficiently sheltered, but by the negligence 
of the Turks the sand has been suffered to accumulate 
until it has been gradually almost dioked up. The other 
hnurbom* is larger, tod in a bad condition ; here frigates 

the west 
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winds, thongh they are exposed to the north and north-east 
winds. The two harbours are separated by a mole which 
runs obliquely into tlie sea. At the eastern entrance is 
the fort of 8t Klmo, witli a lighthouse ; but tlie light is 
very feeble, jiikI visible only a few miles. 

Ilist&rij. — TIk' iiuTiicrous |)o<.‘tii.aI legvTuis current flic 

Greeks with n.-sj^fct to Klioilcs boar tcstinnniy to the importance 
wliicih it allaijidl iu v»oy early times. C>f these the most familiar 
is that celehja^ed by Tiiular in one of the most beautiful of his 
odes (ty/. vii. ), iiecoruing to whii li the island w;is raised from tJie 
dejiihs of th*‘ sea by Htdios, the of the sun, whf> always con- 
tinued to >10 its tu^elary deity, and whose image is found ur>on all 
its coins. The poet as usual derives its name from a iiyiiiph 
Khoda, but there is in> doubt that it was really derived from 
^odQVy a rose, the symbol that invaiiaVdy accompanies the head of 
Helios t»n its coins. Aimther s«*t. of legends connect* -d it with the 
Tehdiiries, a mytliieiil ]>eo]de celebrated for tlieir skill ns workers 
ill broii/c and other inel.'ils, while another version of the saim? tale 
rei)i eseiit<Ml these Telehines as themselves ex]>eUtMl by the if*iliadii*, 
who beenme the first introducers of civilization. It is not 
i!iH)n)hablo tlmt both traditions had .sonic* reference to the 
I'homii ians, who may well have been the first to establish settle- 
ments in an island that lay so directly cm tlieir way to the J*’.gi*an. 
Hut thtr Jirst iv<‘ord that e.Mii *‘laiiii aiiylhiug like .an historical 
charatder i.s tliat of tlie oeeup.ition of tlie islaiel by a bod}' of Horic 
emigrants from the I’llojuinnosiis, who founded the three cities of 
Lindus, lalysus, and Cjimirus, which long c.ontinueil to divide the 
island among them, and together with tliose of Cos, Cnhlus, and 
iraUearnassus formed the Jtoric llexapolis tu- league of .six cities. 
These cities, like the more im[K»rtaiit Ionic confederacy, had a 
coniiiioii .sanctuary on the Triojiian Proinontory near Cnitln.s, but 
they do not ap}u :ir to have foriiicd a polit ieul union, though the 
di.stiiK't ]»red*»iiiinanee. in them all of the Ikuic element woulil 
naturally lead to a coininunity of interest as well as of fevling. 
XoMjing i.s known of tlieir history for .several centuries, during 
which tiny appear to hove dcveloiusl a remarkable aimuint of iiiari- 
tinic power and enlcr[uise, and became, the founders of immeroiis 
colonies in distant ]'arts of the Aledit'Tranean, including Oela in 
Sicily, as wt*ll as UhoiUi on the coast of Spain, and Salapia on the 
Adriatic coast of Italy, 'fowanhs the oast al.so they were the rceog- 
iiized founders of Corydflllaand I’haselis in LyciaiUnl Soli in (h'lieiu. 

Notwithstanding these evidences of early prosperity .ami power, 
we meet with verv seanty n<itie<;s of the Hhodian laties in the first 
leriod of Greek liistory. Aft*T tlie Persian War they appear to 
lave paasetl into the condition of tributaries to Athens, niid were 
compelled as .such to join in the Athenian expedition to Sicily, hut 
in 412 n.c. they descried tiie Athenian cause ami joined that of the 
Peloponnesians. It was shortly after thi.s (in •KkS) that tJioy adopted 
a resolution which biM’.arm? the foundation of their future greatnes.s, 
the inhabitants of tlio three cities having agreed to abamloii their 
homos ami found a new city on the sil« Avhich ha.s ever since coii- 
tinucfl to bo the enpital of the island. 

The arcliitect was.lli[)podamM.s of ^liletus, who had planned and 
cmhellishcd the Pira*iis at Athi’ii.s ; and tlio new city .soon hecaine 
one of tho most splendid in tlio world, adorned with magniliccnt 
buildings .'irnl ex<pii.sito works of art. Wlicn Comm ami his fleet 
lofitorod tho Athenian jjower !\v his viclory oil Cnidus (394 n.O.), 
RIukIcs again embraced the victorious cause ; but her fidelity during 
the .subsequent cmitosts wa.s not vm’y groat. Syiarta afterwards 
received the al; giunee. of the ishiiid; and in th«i Social War (357-5) 
it joined the alliance against Athens, and, with the as.sistam:e of 
the Oarian monarch Maus«>lus, sueceeded in achieving indopcnd- 
cqicc. Ihit, finding the |>owor of that king d.'ingeroii.s to their 
lihertiea, the Uhodians once more sued for tho Atlieniaii protection, 
which tliey obtained through the eloquence of Demosthenes. Hut 
neither they nor the rest of Greece couM resist tlio overwhelming 
power of Macedonia, though Memiioii, a Rhodian, W’as one of the 
ablest gcnernls under the last Peisian king, and attenqded to cheek 
the career of Alexander. Hhodes receiveil a Macedonian garrison; 
hut it was cx|»ell(*d after tho <lcath of Alexander, ami a resolute 
resistance was begun to the MaeedoniaTi power. This formed one 
of the most illustrious jierioda in the history of the island. The 
capital Av.as be.sicged iu 304 n.c. by Demetrius l*olioreetes, w'ith a 
large army and a complete train of the artillery of that ago. 
Although a broach wa.H e.llbe.led in tho walks, tho despeiato valour 
of the defeiiilers foiled all the attempts to can*} it by assault, and 
cost the Viesiegers the lives of some of thoir generals and a groat 
number <if their sohliors. Thi.s heroic rc.sii?tance obtained for the 
Khodians gre,at renown ; and the period which followed wa.s one of 
tho ino.st brilliant in the histoiy of tho city. They onjoyed the 
friendship of Home, and oV)tainedpo.ssossioii of some of the ac^'acent 
islands and coasts, including a considerable district on the niAin- 
land which was known as the KhodlAu Peraea. For arts a« well as 
arms the island was then renowned ; the Rhodian laws, especially 
ou nuuiU]^ affairs, were reckoned tho best in antiquity, and 
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many of thorn adopted into the Roman code. ASachines, who had 
contended in eloquence with the greatest of orators, opened a 
school of rhetoric here, whit.’li became the ymrent of a now school of 
oratoiy, regarded by the ancients as possessing a Graeco-Asiatic 
character. Protogeiics cmbcllislicd tho city with his paintings, 
and Chares of Liiidua with the celebrated eolo.ssal statue. Tiie 
ColoftMus, erroneously suptMised to have occupied a position striding 
over tho ontniiice to llio harbour, stood for fifty-.six years, till an 
carthijuake }tro.stratcd it in 224 n.c. Its enormous friigineiits cou- 
tinuej to exi:itc w'omlci* in tin? time of Pliny, ami w’em not removed 
I ill 656 A.i)., wlieii Rhodes was conquered by the Saracens, who sold 
the remains for old metal to ji ih-alor W'ho employed nine hundred 
camels to carry them away. Resides this not less than three 
thou.saiid statues are said to have adorned the city, which was Haiti 
by Strabo to .surpass all others in beauty and ornamental cduiracter. 
Heing the sovereigns of the wrti, the Khodijuis by their lletds ren- 
thu-ed good service to Kuiue, with whom th<?y were in alliance, and 
rctaiiictl their iiidcpcndcnco for a h*iig time. The .severest Mow 
they suffcrotl wiis from Cassius in 42 n. who |duiulered tbc island 
even to the bare temple W'alls in the noniiiial cause, of libf*rty, for it 
h.a«l embraced the side of Casar. Under the euiydre, the liberty of 
Rlioilc.s was repeatedly permitted timl witlulrawn according to tbc 
eapri«-e of tiie .so^'^•roigIl ; but. iilliniatidy it luvaim* a part <»f tho 
Roman empire, and, after its partition, of tin; Kastern, till 616 
A.i). , wdicii Chosroes the Persian obfaim'd possession of it for a 
short tiim*. It was subsequently coiiquenMl by "Moiiwiyali, one 
of Othm.aii’.s generals ; but, rccov(?retl by tho Ryzantiiio empire, it 
proved the last i)f their Asiatic ]io.sscssi«>ns tliat .suceiiinhod to the 
infidel. In 1308 it was granted by the eiji]>eror Kmmanmd to the 
Knights of St .lohn, wdio soon after rt'sisted a si« go by thi- sultan 
Gthmnn. 'J lny strengthened tho natural advantages of the place 
hy skilful fortifications, and hy <liscipliiie ami equipnu*uts made 
tfiom.sclves nearly a match for the .sujierior numbci.s of the Turks. 
Nor did the knights rostriet tlieir ellbrts to sell drlence ; they 
e»)nqiiered Smyrna, and established an oiit]mst there* in 1344, nn*l 
at a later period formed a leagiuj against tlie common enemy of 
Christendom. Hut in 1401 Smyrna w.is taken l.«y Timur ; in 
1480 Mohammed IJ. besieged Rho<h*.s with a vast train of aitillery ; 
ami, though then averted by tho courage tif its few' defenders, the 
downfall of the ]»lncc i*ouhl mit long be delayetl. Tlie last and 
most lamons sitge of Rhodes took place iu l.^»22, wln-n, after a 
desperate resistance for four inontlis to the overwhelming numbers 
of tlie Ottomans, the knights, hiiing left una.ssist«‘d by all the 
European powcr.s, <!a])itulated on honourable terms, and cvacnatc«l 
the island. On tlic fir.st day of 1523 Villicrs de Jdsle Adam, the 
grandniiister, embarked tho Inst of the. small band, carrying away 
all the* pro])oi’ty of the order, and leaving tbc. rnin.s of their city to 
tho enemy.. The knights sub.s(M|nejilly settled in Malta, wliorn 
they also gaimsl great renown. Rhodes lias since been in tbo pos- 
session of llic Turks, and is ju>w tho rcsidemre. of the j*asiia of iho 
Archipelago. The sites of Ijimlus, lalysns, ami ( ’aiiiirus, which in 
the mo.st nneient times W'cvo the principal towns <d’ the i.sland, ;ire 
clearly inarkc*!, and the first of the three is still »iccupicd hy a 
simill town with a U]o<li!cviil (‘astle, lioth of tliem elating from the 
time of the knights, though tlie castle occujiics the site of the 
ancient .acmpolis, of the walls of which con.siderable. remains are 
.still visible. There arc no ruiu.s of any importam'e «>ii the site of 
either lalysua or Oainini.s, but excavations at the latter place have 
produced valuable and interesting re.sults in the W'ay of ancient 
vases and other antiqiiiticH, w’hieh arc now in the Hritish Mu.seuTri, 
The jiopulatioii of the i.slnml i.s estimated .it about 27,000, of 
w’hom 6000 are Tnrk.s, 3000 .lews, and the remainder Greeks. Of 
these nearly 20,000 are contained in tho city ami its subnrl>.s ; • 
the re.-^t of the island i.s very thinlv VriOpled, though numerous 
small villages are sealtered over its whole extent. 

A large mns;* of Tualter nOatlag to the niirlenttilMtory and iiiKtltutioiifl of Ifiiodea 
arc collected hy MinU'Nliiit in hla <U*«8<‘itatli>n {Opera, v(4. iil.); the jiresviii con- 
ililton of the Vslanil, an«l the objects of iiitercst nMII visible there, are fully 
clc^ciibod by Ross «m/ »/e» Griechifclifn Jn^eln, vol. lii., Stuttgart, 1H4(>) 

iiiul Newton {J'rart^h and JJi*corerie* in the Levant ^ vol. I., f.nndoii, IfitJS). Tlie 
InacrlptHms that have been discovei-eiV there, which are very iiumeruus, liuve un- 
fortunately been piibllshfil In a very )m>gu1ur manner, and arc* scattered through 
a number of Wi»rk8, nmny of them not caMv of access. Ry far the inoRt com- 
plete collection of all that relates to the ancient comliti'Ui of the Island, ns W'ell 
as its history uiid nnlliiuitics, will he found In a treatise hy Mr C. Toit, entitled 
f7i Ancirnt THmeg, wliieli is passing through the Cambrldg<* L’niversity 
Tress while this article has l>c<*n In preparalloii. (?;. H. B.) 

KHODIUM. See Platinum. 

IIHODODENDHON. Classical writers, such as Dios- 
coridcs and Pliny, seem, from what can be ascertained, to 
have called the oleander (X'erium Oleander) by this name, 
but in modern usage it is applied to a large genus of 
shrubs and trees belonginj^ to the order of h^ths 
(Erveacex). No adequate distinction can be . drawn be* 
tween this genus and the proposed 

tinction, however appli<^le in pa^ 
down when t^ted more 
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theu, are trees or shrubs, never herbs, with simple, ever- 
green or deciduous leaves, and flowers in terminal clusters 
svirrounded in the bud by hud-scales but not as a rule by 
true leaves. The flowers arc remarkable for the frequent 
absence or reduced condition of the calyx. Tlie funnel or 
bell-shaped corolla, on the other hand, witli its live or 
more lobes, is usually conspicuous, and in some species so 
much so as to reiuler these i>lants ^really j^rized in gardens. 
The free stamens are usually ten, with slender lilamcnts 
and antliers opening by pores at the top. The ovary is 
five’ or inany-celled, ripening into a long woody pod which 
splits from top to bottom li}' a number of valves, wliich 
break away from the central placenta and liberate a large 
number of small bran-like seed.-^ provided with a mem- 
branous wing-liko a|>pundage at each end. The species 
are for the most j>art natives of the mountiiirious regions 
of the northei n hemis|»liere, extending as far soutli as tlio 
Malay Archi[>e]ago and New Cuiiioa, but not hitherto 
found in South America or Australia. Ntme arc natives 
of llritain. They vary greatly iii stature, w)mc of the 
al[»ii]e s|»ccios being mere jugmies Avith minute leaves and 
tiny blossoms, wliile some of the Himalayan .spccie.s are 
moileratc sized trees with superb flowers. Some are epi- 
]»hytal, growing on the luanchcs of other tree.s, but not 
deriving their sustenance from llicm. The varieties grown 
ill gardens are mostly derived from the I'ontic .s]»c(!ies (A". 

and the Virginian 7i. co(itv:bieus(\ These are 
mostly JiMixly in Kngland. TJie coiiinion Tontic variety is 
excellent for game-covert from its hardiness, the shelter it 
alfords, an<l tlie fact that hares and rablats rarely cat it. 
N’ariety of colour lias biMm infused by cro.ssing or hybridiz 
ing the sjiecies first-nanu^d, or their derivatives, with scunc 
of the more gorgeously-coloured Indian varieties. In many 
inslaiic(\s thi.s has been doiu? without sacritice of hardihood, 
Inir even where the infusion of Indian Idood has brought 
about a tenrlerness of constitution the niagnilicencc of the 
bloom amply ro|»ays the very slight .shelter which is re- 
quisite in winter. 

AVhat aiv. termed gieeidMaise rh<)dodeinlr<»iis lire, derivatives from 
certain ^lidayau atiil .lavauc'ie speries, and are (•.•mse<pie.iitly much 
imue 1trud<‘r. Tiny are. clmractorizud liy the possession of a 
eyluidrioul (not ruiiin:l-sh.'ij*ed) flower-tubo and other marks of dis- 
tiiM -Az.'deas now roferied ti) Jihoilodctoi ron are derived from 
(.'liiin;.s(‘ .and Jupane-sc s[)ia*ie.s eliiofly. I’lic ‘‘Jndiaii-’ azaleas, .so- 
called, liaAC nearly oveignvii folia;^o like a rliodo<leiidron, but 
wiMi still' Jiiiirs oii the under snrfaeo of tlio leaf, and the ilower-bud.s 
comprise leav'os and not biid-.s«!ale.s only a.s in true rliotiodcndrons. 
llhoiltuh'julron (^/;vxA.v?) imUnnn is truly a native of Cliiiia and 
Japan, but not of iiidia. AVIial are railed in gHnleii-s (Ihent a/.aloa.s 
are hardy varieth’s with <loi:idnou.s giiinniy foliage and tuft.s of 
fragrant, brilliantly-coloured tlower.s. Tlie.so are deriv;Uive.s from 
A. i'((lctidiihm:a, A. I'iscom, and other north- east Amciicaii sp<?cie8. 
Anot her group of garden azahias .aro ilerivativcs from 1\hndotlf:ndron 
[A^(jka) si/ir.tisc (of wlihdi Ji. nuillis is a form). Tliese are scarcely 
less hardy than the preceding. Azuleti aDut^na of ganlems is ii 
dwarf form of /u indicuinf remarkable for liaving“hose in hose'’ 
flowers, a state of things hrouglit a1>out l.>y the fact that the calyx 
in this variety’' l>eeomcs petaloiil like the eoiv)lln. The foliage of 
rliododendroua c.vmtains miu-h tannin, and has been uslmI mediciu- 
iilly. Whether the honey luenihmed by' Xenojihou a.s poisonous 
was really derived fi\uu plants of this genus as alleged is still an 
open question. 

RHONE (Fr. 7?//d/ie), tlio large.st European river flotv- 
ing directly into the Mediterranean, rises in the Swdss 
canton of Valais, passe.s through the Lake Geneva, strikes 
across the lino of the Jura, and turning southward through 
France falls into the Gulf of Lyons. It has a length of 
447 miles according to Strelbitzky (505 according to other 
authorities), and its priQcii>al o^uent the Sa6ne has a 
length of 268 miles alLH)ve the confluence, which is 200 
inland* The drainage area of the whole river- 
ayfitein w 36,000 ^uate iniles, and the mean discharge at 
^ 1 ^ ia6Q,CK}p ctubie ieet p0r the maxi- 


The natives give the name of source of the Rhone (locally 
Rotten or Hodden) to three warm spring.^ that rise in a 
circular stone basin near the Hotel du Giacit'r du Rh6ne ; 
but the real beginning of the river is the woll-knowu 
glacier. According to M. Gosset,^ a Swiss engineer, the 
Rhone glacier, whicli at pre.sent measures about 0 miles 
in length by abemt 3’2()0 foot in xvidtli, is proved to have 
retreated 30*28 feet l.>etween 1856 and 1881 atid sunk 
iipward.s of 300 feet, lii geological time the Rhone glacier 
tilled the whole valley t») a depth of 4800 feet and 
spread out over the Su i.ss plain now partly (Occupied by 
the I.akc of Geneva. Gbstructed by tlie Jura, it divided 
into two branches, (me of whicJi fnund its way (as the 
river tioes .still) by the “ eclnse ” between the Jura and 
the western Alps to depo.sit its erratic bhx'ks on the 
heights in tlie neighbournood of Lyoii.s, while the other 
branch, bending northward, widened out so as to di.stribute 
its bunlen at Freiburg, Hern, Soleure, and even A.arburg.^ 

In the first 30 miles from the foot of the glacier (57.51 
feet) to Brieg (2*211 feel) tlie stream lias a fall of 1 in 
46; in the next 70 mi]e.s to Villeneu\e it de.scc.nd.s at the 
rate of I in 378.^ Jt pa.sses bet ween the I>eiii(..se and the 
Fennine Alp.s, receiving the tribute of 260 glacier.?, of xvliich 
the Alctsch is one of tin* mo.st im}>ortant. At Martigny, 
wliero it is join(‘d by tlui 1 France (a glncier-fed stream 
imanorable for the terrible ijiundatiou of 1818 caused by 
the sudden bursting of the ice ban'ier by wliich its waters 
had been dammed back), the Rhone tuni.s sudtlonly north- 
west, and below the defile of St Maurice (.about 50 miles 
from it.s sour(!e) it enters tlie wide alluvial plain formerly 
occupied by thii soutli eastern arm of the Lake of Gknev.v 
(y.c.), which ha.s now retreated about 12 uiile.s north ward. 
The linqdd character of the Rlioue water as it issues from 
the south-w(!stern end of tliis great settling vat has become 
a conimouj Jac*.e of geographical illustration, and equally 
well-known is the contrast atforded at the confluence 
about a mile below Geneva lietAveon the current of the 
main river and that of its turbulent allbient the Arve, 
which ha.s found no nrsting [»la<‘o in it.s 2000 feet descent 
by a course of 60 luihis from the > alley of (Miuinouni and 
the glacier.s of Mont Tflauc. It is the Arve that is 
mainly re.spoii.sible for the dangerous inundation.? of the 
Rhone valley fartlier down ; avIuIc its volume In .sometimes 
not more than 1235 per second,’* at other time.? it pours into 
the Rhone (whose maximnru at this i)oiijt i.s 2000 cubic 
feet) no le.ss than 24,700 cubic feet, sometimes causing the 
river to flow backwards towards the I wake of Geneva.^ To 
obviate the evil.s of their irregularity it has been proposed 
to divert tlie lower eoui-se of the. Arve into the Lake of 
Geneva. The annual maximum of tlie RJione at Geneva, 
according to ol>.serva lions between 1806 and 1880, c>ccur.s 
on the 7th of August. {8incc 1862 there ha.? been an 
increa.se of high hovels owing to tlie dyking of the river 
and the ilestruetiou of fore.st.s (.sec Plantamour, Obs. 
liiiiniruetriques,” in Mhn, de fa dr (Jtnrcc, 1880). 

The defile or “ecliise. ’’ by which the Rhone passes 
betw^een Grand Credo, the teruunal bastion of the J ura, 
and Mont Vouaebc, one of tlie yVlps of Savoy, is com- 
manded by one of the great frontier fortre.s.sc.s of Franco, 

^ A sketch of M. (lo.ssct’s remurkabUj luboiiw is tjLven in tho Alpim 
Journal, 1878-80. 

* See Falsaii and Clnuitie, Monojraphicy^okgifiii^ an<rain4i glaci&rM 
el du terrain erraUque th: la partie inoyenne du Imtssih du Rhdne, 
1880, See also the map illustrating Auguste JaccariVs paper in BuU, 
de la Boc, Vumloise, Feb. 1885. 

* A large-scale profile of the upper Rhone acconq>ftuies Gcrla<‘h*s 
paper '‘Die PeniiiniRcheii Aljicn** in AWtu de la Boc, Jleh,, 1860. 

* Profesflors Paul Chaix and Piantamout, on one occasion in March, 
found the volume of the Arve ae low a« 812 cubic foot per socoiul, and 
that of the Rhone 1612. « 

9 See the aunual ObaerwUioM hydromitriques suishm tur U basiin 
du lUifiiM Uaued by ^ Buma travaux public*. 
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Port de Pfecluse. About 5i miles farther down occurs the 
famous Perte du Kh6ne, a partially subterranean passage, 
now considerably modified by blasting. 

Tho rocks forming; tlic funnel come so close at one place that 
there is only a distance of aljout two feet from bank to luink, and a 
man of inodemt** lieiglit could stiind with one foot on tho French 
side and the other on the Savoy siilo and see betw’ccn tho beautiful 
river trembling as it were witli rage and hastening to csca ])0 from 
the defile through whicli it is doomed to piiss. A little way farther 
down the riv<*r luis hollowed out a passage about 110 feet wide, W'liieh 
retains this widthfjra ilepth of from llO to 35 feet, when it con- 
tracts considerably. At this deptli a stratum of harder rock has 
resisted the actif n of the walcr, which, liowever, has scoope<l out 
beneath it almot^t as muck as above it. Along ea» h .side of tho 
ravine the hanler roi*k projects fur eiglit or ten feet like a cornice. 
At first tho water is siM*n through the openiug down tlie. middle ; 
but farther on gr^’-at masses of rock from tho walls of tho r.avine 
have fallen down, and, resting on the double cornice, conceal the 
river for n distauco of some dO j)aces.'’^ 

During the siirnnter floods the \vatc3r filled the ravine 
far alwve the level of the fallen blocks, and the Perte 
dll lihbnc was no longer visible.^ The rocks through 
which the “ perte ’’ is cut belong to the I'rgoniau siil>- 
division of the C Vetaceons system, --the stratum which Las 
been hollowed out being described as caicain‘ gris. Just 
below the ravine the Jihone is joined by the VaLserine, 
whi?h a little al>ove llellegiirdc pusses through a perte ” 
of a similar cliuructcr. Since 1871 tho motive power of 
tlie main river has been utilized for the industries of Belle- 
garde ; a* largo tunnel t20 feet high and more than half a 
kilometre long brings the water from the soutli side of tho 
perte to turbine wheels plii(;e«i in the bed of tho Valserinc, 
and wire ropes transmit the power to the Bellegardo 
workshops on the plateau 400 feet above.-* Below [k^lle- 
garde the river is defected southwards by the western 
chain of the Jura. It receives from the left the lTs.sos, 
tho V'iar (which di-ains the lake t)f Annecy), and the 
emissary of the Lake of Bourget, the largest of the purely 
French lakes, and then at the junction of the Cuiers (from 
the Grande Chartreuse) it turns north-west round the 
southern end of the Jura. The Ain (118 miles long), 
which joins it from the right, is navigable in the direction 
of the current, and in its ut)per -waters has a f)erte ” of 
some interest. Farther dowui the main river meanders 
for a* time with shifting channels in a bed about two 
miles broad, but it gathers into a single stream before 
its junction with tho »Sa6nc. This important confluent 
(the ancient Arar, wdiieh according to Ciesar flow\s 
‘‘ incredjbiU lenitato ’') has its source at Viomenil iii the 
Vosge.s 1300 feet above the sea, and has been joined by 
the Doubs, W'hicli, rising in tho district between the Jura 
and tho Vosges, is famous for the beauty of its Uj)per 
gorges and f<.*r the -waterfall (70 feet) known as the Saut 
du Doubs.-* Southwards from l^yons, where it is 530 feet 
above the sea, the iiiiited river continues to be still tho 

arrowy llhone”; in tho G1 miles from the Saone 
mouth, to the Iscre it falls 180 feet, in tho 18 from the 
to the Dromo 56 feet, in the 38 from tho Drome to 
tho Ardeche 164, and in the 34 from the Ardl*che to the 
Durance 88i. Those affluents, all except tho last from 
the Savoy and Maritime Alps, arc in general of little 
importance, but at times become formidable torrents. 
Tho same is true of the much shorter streams which bring 
down the waters from tho eastern slo])es of the Cevennes. 
During tho inundation of the 10th September 1857, w^hich 
has been frequently exceeded, the three streams the Doux, 

* Saiissure, (1780-1796), li. 90 

* See the elaborate pnp<;rs, with inaiM and soctions, by Renovier in 
Mhn, de la Soc. HelviUfpte^ 1856 (** Geol. Rnr la Perte du Xibdne 
et sea enviroita”), in JiM, de la Soc, O^logi^^ 1874-5, 8d sen 

;-.-vol. iiL 

* See lieebie, Jtfouvw Qeogr, (Tnie., “ XA France,", p. 216. '' 

^ See ^^Jha Saui da m Ttntr du Afon^ 1680. 


the £rieuz, and the Ardtehe poured into the Bhohe 
49,000 cubic feet per second. At Fourques d^Ariea, 25 
miles from the sea, the river begins to form its delta, 
breaking up into two main branches, the Grand Rhflno 
passing from Arles south-east towarcls the Gulf of Fos, 
and the Petit Rhone south-west towards the Little Cain- 
argiie. With all its rapidity of current and mass of w'aters 
it is not able to keei> a clear passage to the sea through 
its own alluvium, which, according to M. Keclus’s estimate, 
has since the Gallo-Roman period added from 75 to 100 
square miles to the area of its delta. 

Fn)iii Uk* time tliat Alariiis caused his soldiei-fl to cxcavatu tho 
Fos.S 40 Muriau.'u which have loft the name of Fos to tho bay already 
moiitlnnod tho endeavour to tiiaiiitaiii a iiavi^ablo clianucl inland 
from tlic .sea has perph^xed successivo generations. A^auban 
liiniself declared “ Lea l•^nbouchure.^ tin KhAnc sout ineon igibles. ” 
Thii method of contracting and embanking a }>riiicipal channel 
right out to .sea failed, eitlitu* because tho einhaiikiueuts were 
not carried (jiit far enough, or more probably because tho tides 
of tho MeditoiTanean are not sufficiently strong to aid in removing 
the alluviiini. A »;inal constructed in 180*2-1.832 from Arles 
to Mouc (on tho east side of the (iiilf of Fo.s) ]»rovcd too shallow 
for the new steam trallie. At length in 1863 a .scheme bnuight 
forward by Tlippolytc IVut in 1816 was rnloptcd for the making 
of a eana'l, 11,480 feet long, 210 feet wide and 19^ feet deep 
lit low tiile, from Tom* 8t Louis on the left hank of the Orajid 
lihonc to the Anse de Repos in the Gulf of Fos. The canal was 
completed in 1871, and the ipiays of the port of St fiOiiis hy tlie 
close of 1878, at a eo.st of 26,000,000 fnincs. Hostile critic .s niniu- 
tain that it will bo yiossiblc to kiicp this chaniiel open at the 
.seaw.'ird end only by coiitiriual and costly dredging, but hitherto 
their fears seem (*xagge. rated. The new |>ort ha.s been very Hucee.s.s. 
fill, 1261 vcK.sels (313,745 tons) entering in 1581 and 2317 ve.s.sel.s 
(148,757 tons) in 1882. The regulation of tho river itself is still 
a i»roblt?m. The rnpi«lity of the current from Lyons downward.s, 
the extrciucly shifting character of the channel, and tho varia- 
tion.s that t.ako jdace in the volume of water are tins gi'cat ol>staclc.s 
to be overcomes. Two mouths of the year arc lost f<»r riavig.ation 
Ihrongh floods or lack of watisr or fog.s or ico. At present (188,5) 
a scheme combining the two systems of regularization ami camdiz.l- 
tion is being carried out for the purpose of securing evcjywliere 
at low water a depth of 6 feet 3 inehc.s. 

Ill the beginning of the pre.scnt century even passenger boats 
used to be hauled up the river hy towing rope.s, and when steam 
was introduced it was found that tin? vc.sscls liad to he specially 
constructed to make head ngajiist the current. Tlie laying of a 
contiuiKiiiH chain all the way from Lyons to Arles is inqiracti cable 
through the shifting character of the l»cd ; hut several methods 
liavc b:?cn adopted to overcomo tho difficulties of the ascent. Thus 
some boats advance by means of long jointetl lev(!r.s wdiich catch 
into the ground. Or a steel wire cable with one of it.s eiid.s fixed at 
a given s]»ot is umvoniid as a .steam tug de.sc.endH tho stream and 
then the tug with its convoy of boats makes its way u]) again by 
.simply winding in. Or two tug.s are eivqdoyed, Uu? first going in 
advance of tho other so far that tho cable Avhieh it pays out takes 
a sufficient hold of the bottom to enable the BGcotid to haul by it. 
Or, lastly, T)upuy de Lome’s system is adojdcd, by which the 
boat gi’ips the river bottom by means of two coiitiimous chains 
jK-rpctually sunk in front and emerging behind. The SaOjie is 
much more ca.sily dealt with than the IthoDe. It is navi^ble as • 
far up as Vort-.snr-8n6ne, and a system oi movable dams aim sluieos 
Ikw Iwcn csbiblished to secure a depth of 6 to 7 feet at low- water. 

Tlio basin of the llhone coinmimicatea -with the Loire by the 
Canal du Centre (joining-tho 8a6no ot Chalons), with the fleino by the 
Burgundy Canal {joining the Saone at St Jean de Losne), with the 
Khinc by a c anal (1783-1834) which msses from the Saone at Saint 
Syinphoricn to the Doubs, and finally ends at StraHliiirg, and with 
the Meuse and the Belgian Bystem by a canal (Canal de FEst) 
oonstineted Binco 1875 from the SaAno to the Moselle. 

See ItotKsel, Kr>|/. pUt» et napiffation ejtecufife sur ttne partis dn lUidne reputes 
mnt-narigable^ 17Sd, and irorkt on tlio liver by IHpxiolyte Peut (184G), Surell 
(1B47), l>r»jAi-c1inB (1B€6), Adrian German (1872). and He la Rochiate. Alan 
I^entherJi*, Les nfte* fttortet du Golfe de Lyon^ JS7/j, and a paper In Hte. dtf$ I}mx 
A/oWrjs, 1880; Uler/.y, TorrtMi%yftw.rc9^ «/ canatijsde la France, 1878. ^H. A. W.) 

RHONE, a deijartment of south-eastern France, deriv- 
ing its name from tho great river on which Lyons, its chief 
town, is situated, wasfornuMl in 1793 from the eastern, por- 
tion of the dqiartraent Rh^ne-et-Loire, comprising p^xta of 
Lyonnais and Boaujolais. It ij bounded on thef 
Sa6no-et-I<oire, on the E. by 4^ 
and W. Loire, and liea betwebii;^ 

.laL:and^ 4* 15' and ,4^-■.63^ 

Bho^ • each'-fbr 
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-boandAty on the east. TIlo department belongs ahnof$t 
entirely to the basin of the Rhone, to which it sends its 
waters by the Ba6ne and its tributary the Azergues, and 
by the Gior. The watershed between the Rhone and the 
Loire rises to the w'est of the dci^rtment, and from north 
to south forms four successive groups — the Reaujolais 
Mountains, the highest peak of Avhich is 3.’120 feet; the 
Tarare grou]) ; the Lyonnais Mountains (nearly 3000 feet) ; 
and Mont Pilat, the highest peak of which belongs to the 
department of Loire. The lowest point of the dcjiartmcnt, 
where it is left by the Rhone, is 460 feet above the level 
of the sea. The meteorologiral conditions vary greatly 
with the elevation and exposure. Snow sometimes lies in 
the mountains from XovtJinber to April, whilst at Lyons 
and in the valleys the mean temperature in wuntor is 36'’ 
Fahr., and in summer TO'’, the annual mean being 53". 
The average rainfall is somewhat higher than is general 
over France owing to the amount of the preeix)itation on 
the lully region. 

Of a total area of 689,515 at-ios, 2vS6,000 aro arable, 120,000 aro 
pastnro meadow land, 79,000 uiidn* vine.s, 79,000 wood, and 66,000 
niooiland. From liS7-l to 1883 the average annual liarvesta 
yielded 2.'i3,869 (juarters of wlieat, 7509 of in^.-slin, 114,468 of r\ <’, 
30.35 ol' barley, and 98,803 of oats. In 1883 tlicro were ]»Vo- 
dneed 5,390,000 bu.sbels of potatoes. 106,650 busliels of burk- 
wheat, 41,3*20 tons of beetroot, 1 2 of hcinj> j>ee<l, and 83 of lieinp. 
Rotween 1874 and 1883 tbo average annual yield of tlio vines was 
16,533,056 gallons of wino; in 1883 it was only 11,918,084. In 
1881 the livo stoc-k ininiberLMl 12,350 horses, 2000 ass«^s, 600 mules, 
9000 oxen or bulls, 6.5,000 rows, 12,500 calves, 49,000 sheep (j»ro. 
during 110 tons of wool), 16,000 pigs, 36,000 ^outs, 8000 bee- 
hives (producing 48 tons of btmey and 16 tons of wax); 78 cwts. 
of cocoons were produced in 1882, while in 1883 there were only 47 
ewts. The soil of the department is lor tlie most part ston3''aiid 
only moderately fertile. Fruit trees, siioh as peatrlnss, apricut.s, 
waliiTiU, and rhijstnuts, grow well, but the wood in general is little 
more than copse and lunsliwood. The wealth of the dejKirtment is 
niai •ly derived from its iinlustries. Its transactions with the Rank 
of Franoe at Lyons iii 1882 amounted to 4^30, 398, 960 ---a figure 
only exceeded by the dep<artinenta Seine and Nord. Tho ponula- 
tiou is prineijially engaged in the manulaclure of chemicals, 
of machiiniry, and of silk. In ISSl 324 factories, with lcS,500 
Bpiinllcs, 700 ]r>ower-looms, .and 43,000 hand-looms, were emjiloyed 
in the spinning ami weaving of silk; 58 >vorks, with .35,800 hfnk- 
ling and reeling inaeliiiies, in the t>reparation of the raw 
material ; 7 works, with 450 spindles, 230 j>ovverdomns, and 1250 
hand-looms, in the manufactuiu of mixed goods, and 800 loom.s in 
the nianufachire of l.a<rH ; 80 d3n'works employ 4000 \vorknujn. In 
1879 it was calculated that the turnover for silk article.s mnounted 
to £15,000,000 (£5,000,000 for lahour and £10,000,000 for the raw 
material). liVuNs {q,v.) i.s the centre for the silk manufacture and 
Tarare for that of muslins, volveta, nliLsli, calicoes, and prints, there 
being 26 factories, with 33,000 spirnllcs, 540 ]iower-looms, 4800 haiiip 
looms ; 2000 workmen are also cmjdoyed in tho inaiiiifa<rture of 
counterpanes. In 1882 88,115 tons of iron were proiluccd. The 
chief workshops for repairing tho locomotivesof the Paris, Lyons, and 
Moditerranoan line are in this donartment. There are also foundries 
of copper, hronr.o, and bclLmclai, a.salso gold, silver, and steel wire 
works. The manu-faciurc of gold and silver plate and jewellery has 
an annual turnover of £320,000, that of edilde pastes amounts to 
£480,000, and that of naj^er to £54,000. The manufacture of 
wall [Mipcrs is only fleooiid to that of Paris. In addition theie .arc 
15 chemica] works, 8 glass w’orks employing 1000 workmen with a 
turnover of £190,000 in 1879, 9 candlc'works (.£268,800), 12 souj» 
works (£102,200), and 700 inill.s. In 1881 there were in tlio 
department 1448 industrial establishments, employing 1558 steam 
engines^ with an aggregate horse power of 13,077. Coal and 
anthracite are found (36,169 tons in 1S821 as well as argentiferous 
lead, manganese, and copper pyrites; there .are ;ilso large .<«tone 
quarries. The cold mineral spring of Oliarbouniere, cotitairnng 
bicar bon atus, iron, and sulphur, is 19 miles west of Lyons. Tlie 
means of communication include 76 miles of iiavigablo river, 5 of 
canal (the canal of Givors), 141 miles of Govornmeiit road, 3685 
miles of other roads, and 165 miles of railway coxinccting Lyons 
with Paris, with Koanne by Tarare, with Montbrison, St ttienno, 
Kimes, Marseilles, Grenoble, Obamb^ry, Genova, Rourg, and 
IWroux/ Beatyeu with BoUeville (on the Lyons and M&con line). 
Slid with Cours (two xnanufactnring towns in the neighbour- 
of Tarare on the line from Lymia to Roniine). The popula- 
the develotiineiit of -industries hoe aoubted 
dtoim psr iiloinetre, the 


and Villefranche, 29 canton.s, and 264 coinmunns. Rhdno belongs 
to tho diooeso of Lyons, is under the jurisdictiou of tho superio)* 
! court of Lyons, and is dividt'd lictwoeii the corps d'arince of 
I Plerniiint and of Gicinddc. Tho cJiiof towns aro LY(l^’s (7.0.); 

I Tarare (13,352); Yillcnrbanc (11,176); C.-iluire-et-Cuirc (9740) 

I and Oullins <7536), suburbs of Lyons; Givors (11,470), .a stining 
town on the KUeno at the junction of the canal by wliicb coal is 
brought from St Etienne to the Rlionc, with glass works, blast 
furnaces, foundries, hri. k and tile works, and }»otteries ; Amidepius 
(7118) ; .and < *i»u!s \69i.:9). 

UHURARH. 'J liLs nanio Is api>lied both to a drug and 
to a V€jgi‘£ablL*. 

1. The drug has l»eeu used in nii \lioine from very early 
times, being dcscril'cd in tlio ('hinosc lierbal 
wliich is buliovnd to dutr; from 2700 a.c, name seems 

to be a corruption of lilivum. It' t rhtf runi 01 * Jij ii fKtrfntrtwiy a 
designation ap[»liii.l to tlie drug early jks the middle of tho 
6th century, and apparently identical with the pT/oe or pa 
of Dio&corides, de.scribed by him as a root brought from 
beyond the Tiosphorus. Rlia is said by AiiHnirinus ^Mnr- 
cellinns tu take its name from the ri\er Rha (Volga), on 
the banks of which a species of Rhi um (U. Rha 
grows. It is not, luovevcr, known wlictber ijie root of 
this S]iccics was the article used under the name f)f Rhu 
]>onticiim or Rha harharinn, or whether these names were 
ap[died to the drug brought overland fr^>m Cliina by way 
of tho ('^s[>iaTi Sea. It is, Ijowever, certain that in tho 
early part of the llth century (diineso rhub.-irb wa.s dis- 
linguiKluid as superior to tho Rha harhiinon. Jn the 
itth century rhubarb apjiisurs t‘> lui\o found its way to 
Kurope by way of the Indus and iVrsian (Julf to tho Red 
Sea and Alexandria, and wa.s therefon? de.scribed a.s “ Ii]a.st 
Indian rhul>arb. Smne also came by way' of Persia and 
the Ca.s[»ian to Syria ami Asia Minor, and n^aclicd Europe 
from the ports of .Aleppo and Smy rna, and became knowm 
as “ Turkey rhubarb. Sub.seijuently to tlie year 1653, 
when China first permitted Russia in Irjule on her fron- 
tiers, C.diinese rhubarb reached Euoq.jo chit.fly by way of 
Moscow; and in 1701 the ihul)arb trade became a mono 
poly of the Ru.ssian (lovcrnment, in cousequciua? of which 
the term “Rusvsian '' or “ crown rhubarb came to be 
a[q»Iied to it. Crga was the gnvat dci>ot for the rhubarb 
trade in 1719, but in 172i^ the depot wa.s tran.sferred to 
Kiaehta. All rhubarb brought to the depot p.as.sed through 
the hands of the (Jovernment in.spoctor, acting under ilic 
instructions of the Russian minister of war, and all jiieces 
except those of good ipiality' were rejc(‘tod. Hence JRissian 
rhubarb was invarialiiy g(*od and obtained a remarkably, 
high prit'e. Tliis severe .supiu’vi.sion naturally led, as 
soon as tho northern Chine.^^e ports w’cre thrown o]>en to 
European trade, to a new outlet being sought ; and tlie 
increased demand for the drug at these port.? re.sulted in 
les.s care being exercisi^l by tho Chinese in the collection 
and cluing of the root, .so tliat the rliul»arb of goml <pi'ibty^ 
offered at Kiaehta riii»idiy dwindled in (juaiitily', and aftei* 
1860 Ilinssian rhubarb ceased to ap|)ear in jMin>]»can 
comineree. The drug from that date became known 
as Chinese rhubarb, although the ohh?r names still con- 
tinue in domestic use in England. Owing to the <^\peii.so 
of carrying the drug across the whole luvadth of Asia and 
the difficulty of preserving it from the .'ittacks of insects, 
rhubarb -was formerly f »ne of the imvst costly of drugs. In 
1542 it W'as sold in France for ten tiine.s the price of cin- 
namon and four times that of satfron, and in an English 
price list bearing date of 1657 it is quoted at 16s. per 
opium being at that time only 6s. and scamniony l‘2s. 
per Ih. 

Rhubarb is used in medicine as a mild purgative and 
cholagogue, promoting digestion and improving the appe 
tite when given in small doses, probabiy by stimulating 
the intestinal s^retions. It has a subsequent astringent 
effect due to thV rheotannic acid it contains but this can 
V;. ■XX. — 67 . 
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be counteracted by giving it with alkaline preparation#. 
It is especially valuable in the treatment of duodenal 
catarrh or catarrh of the biliaiy ducts with jaundice ; and 
in certain .skin Jiscasi!s it has jirovcd to be a valuable 
medicine, the results obtained being probably due to the 
chrysophan coMtained in it, 

Tho source uf Gliiiiost! rhubarb eiiiiiiot be said to have 

been MS y‘d ilctiiiitcly chMietl up by actual ideutilieutLon of plants 
obscivt’d to Ihj u.-cmI lor tbt* purpose. Hheum palmatumy II. 
([JiciiKcfey Ji*. pahaatuvi Ji, colittianmity and 

I*. nh(fr/n ■ ]»avc been variously stated to be t)ie source of 

it, but tlie ioot.> productMl by these spL'cies under cultivation in 
Kiirope do not presi iii the chiiMiLlcristic iiotwoik of white veins 
exliibitcd by Uh: best s[ieeiini.*ns of llio <'liini.*se drug (sec (roebid 
and Kunze, pt. ii., ]j 1. i. jigs, tlhy -^b), 

Chr.mii>lrij.-~-'rh<i eliief clieniieal eonstitueiiU of (‘liinesc ihubarb 
Jill* clirysophan (.t’lftll iot'4)» rlieolaiiiiic. acid (C.,oH„,;()j4), cinodin 
(Oir,lIi„Og), a neutral colon rluss «2rystalline su!>slaii«.-c. having the 
t'oriiiuVa a white and a dark brown cryslallinc resin; it 

also coniains iiiucilago in tlio prop»*rtion of 11 to 17 p»‘r cr;iit., 
and ii consttlcrabln <|iiaiitity of ox.alatc <»f lime. An :tlhuniiuoi«l 
pi'inci]>le containing nitrogen and su 4 *liur is also found in tlie 
root, which, in tlie presence of water, as rei-eiillv shown by 
KublV dfcoinjioscs tin; (rlLvyst»pliMU into chTysophanic acid ainl 
glucose, and apparently cAerts a siniilai* on rln-ofannio 

ttchl, giving riseitollie fornialioJi of rJieU 7 iiic acid and 

a fermentable sugar. Klieuniic acid is a rctldish- brown powder, 
MjMiringly soluble in cold water. The albuminoid principle ia in- 
fioliihlu in vtri lilicd sjiirit of wine ; conso»|ueiitly a preparation of 
the r<'ot iijude with that ijieiistiuutu eontains the active lufiiciplcs 
of tlio drug iji the natural slate, wliilst an a<[UCO]is extract coiif.ains 
them in an ahered condition. 

iyoUut'twn and (^ounn^ro:. — lihul>arh is jaxxUicod in iho four 
iiortliern provinces of China proper (Chih li, Sh:in*.se, Sheti-se, and 
Ilo'iian), ill tlic iiorth-we.st provinces of Kan-suh formerly in*.*ludcd 
in 8heii-,sc, hut now e.vtcnding acn»ss the d<.*sert of Gobi to the. 
frontier cd' 'I'iliet, in Iho J\fongolian provimre i»f T,siiig-hai, 
rneluding i.lie .4«alt Jake Koko-uor, and the di.stnet.s of Tangiit, 
Sifun, ainl 'rurfaii, and in the nioun tains of tlie western provinces 
of Sze-ehueii. Aeeoi'tliiig lo Kielithofcii the best rhubarb is 
collected irxelusivciy from wild plants in the high mountains of 
westorn Sze-ehncii between the sources of Iho lloang-lio and the 
rivcr.s Va luiig Kcangaml JMin-ke.ang, aiul comes iiibi trade iiinler 
the naino of tSiicii-se rhuharl).- Two of the most imj»i»rtanl centvea 
of the trade are Sining-fu in the province, of Kau-suh .and Ivw.an- 
hieii in S/e. cliuen. From Sheii-se, Kiiu-suh, and Sze-chiicTi the 
rhuharlj is foi wnrded to iJank<i\\', and theueo eaiTied to Sliaiighui, 
whence it is sliip}j4;d to Kurope. Jassstu- <jii:intilios are ship|sxl 
from Tieii-tsiii, ami ocea.sionalJy the drug is e.\[>oj'te(l from Canton, 
Amoy, Fuh-cho\v, and IS'ing-po. 

Yi’iy little is known concerning the rmslo of preparing the drug 
for the. nifuket. AcCi.irf ling to Mr licll, who on a journey from St 
l*etci.sburg to IVking liad tlio opportunity of ohservingtlic pl.’int in a 
growing slate, the luot is not ronyidereJ tube maturt? until it is siA 
years old. It is then dug up, iisimllyin the autumn, and deprived 
of its cortical portion ami smaller liranehes, and the larger pieces 
.'ivo divided in h.ilf longitu*liiially ; thc.se [»ieces .are bored with 
holc.s and .strung U]» on c«jrd.s to dry, in .sumo ca.se.s being previou-sly 
suhjtHttNl to a pudiniiiriry drying on stone slaUs lieated by tire 
mulerneath. In iJhutau the root is said to be Imug up in a kind 
of drying room, in which a nuidcrate heat is rcgnlarly mainf allied. 
The elfect pniduced by the two drying proee.s.se.s i.s very different; 
when driea by ariijieial heal, the e.\Ve.rior of tlio picia*.s boconie.H 
hardened before the interior has entiredy lost its moisture, and 
conseoucntly the ]ii<?<'cs decay in flu; centre, .-iltbough the syurfaee 
may siiow no change, 'fhese two variclii-.s are technically known 
a.s kiln-drieil and sun <lrjed ; and it was on account of this 
diffenuico in quality that the Uussiau tdilcer at Kim-hta had every 
pioe»; exaiJiinbM.1 by boring a hole to it.3 centre. Thu best rhubarb 
ocoar.s in pii*ce.s of a yellowish colour cxtcjnally, more or less 
marked witli a network of whiti.sh veins, the aurfa»*e being convex 
and sniootli. Internally it prc-sonts no sigii-s of decay, but is 
compact, marbled with reildish -brown ami white, mixed sometimes 
will] iron grey. Tlie sinallcr cylindneiil dcction.s of the root wliieh 
liavo not been <livitled longitiidiiialJy arc t'.-* hnicaily known a-s 

loiimls.” and liave usnall}' a holo with a piece of string left in 
it ; the llat pieces an^ more v.aroly ]»i»‘rcM3d. Inferior qualitios ure 

^ Jou-r. Ph'L-nn. [;5J, vi. p. 65. 

* According to .Mr F. Newcoiubo, Mea. Press and CVrc., August 
2, 1882, ting Cliiueso oste.cia the 8heii-so rhubarb os the best, that 
coming from Kaiichow being the most prized of all; SzoKjhuen rhubarb 
has a rougher surface and little flavour, and brings only about half 
the price ; Cli«ng-cbi rhubarb also is greatly valued, while the Obi' 
chuang, I^i-huang| and Hlian-hnang vaHelles are considei^ worthleaa. 
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shrunken and shrivelled on the surface, and externally of a 
brownish lint, showing traces of the darker bark, aud when broken 
open are frequently detyiyed in the centre. 

Euro}}ean lihulntrb . — As early as 1608 iTo-sper Alpinus of Padua 
cultivated as tlie true ihubaib a plant whicli is now known as 
liJicum lihaponticiiitiy L., a mitive of soutluru 8ibci ia and the basin 
of tlie Volga. I'hia nUint was introduceil into England through 
Sir Matthew Lister, pliysician to Charles I., who gave seed oblaimal 
by him in It-uly to tin; hotanist Paikiiisoii. 'fho culture of this 
rhubarb for tin.? sake of tin? root Wiis commcnceil in 1777 at Panbury 
in Oxfor'lsliire, i<y an apothe(!aiy named Jlaywaixl, the [daiits 
hfing raiscil from sectl scut from liiissia in 1762, and with sucli 
suct;css that the Society of Arts awarded him a silver medal in 
1760 and a gold one in 17vt4- The cultivation subsecpicnlly ex- 
tended to Soincist.lshiij?, Yoik.shire, and Middlesex, but i.s now 
cliiclly carried on at Ijanimry. English rhuliarb root is fcol<i 
at a chca|»i r rate than iJie rhiue.se iliuharh, oml forms a coii- 
siilcrable ail hie of export U> Amerh.-a, ami is said to be used in 
l.lritiiin in the form of i»owder which is of a fiuor yellow colour 
than tliat of Oiiimsc I'hubarb. The liaiihury rhubarb appears to 
be a hybritl bctwemi Ju UhajHtnticvm. and It. nnUitIatum.y — the 
root, nc.iMi’ding to E. Colin, not [»rc*s('iiting the typical microseoiMC 
•structure of the fonmT. l.luring tin' last few- years very good 
ihubarb iia.s been grown at B.oiilniry from Ithrum offh'inale, but 
these two varieties arc not iMpial in mediciinil strength to the 
t.’liiiieso article, yielding les.s extract, — Chinese rhubarb affording, 
.Tccorditig to If. Scier, .08 })cr ciiit., Vhiglish rhubarb 21 percent., 
and H. ([[fichwir 17 ]>or emit. Jii Fraiu^c the cultivation of rhubarb 
was ctimiiienecil in the latter lialf of the last ci utury, — It. cow- 
piir/umf It. •palnuUuiiiy It. Jlhapovtirum, and /{. uudnlutu m, I.., 
being the siK‘cies giown. 'fhe cultivation lias, bowevci-, now 
nearly ceased, small r|Uantilics only being pjvpfu-efi at Avignon 
a ml a few other localit ies. 

4’he culture iff lihcitm rompndmn was bi gmi in Moravia in the 
beginning of the present leuinry by Tiikyl, an aputbm’ary in 
Ansterlitz, and until twi iity-llve or tliirty years ago l lic root was 
largely e.vported to Jyon.s and Milan, wliroe it was u.«<ed for dyeing 
silk. As a tried iciiic 5 parts arc stateil to be e<|ual Lo 4 of Chinc.''e 
rhubarb. Rliubarb root is also grown at Aiispit/. in ^loravia and 
at llmitz, IvrcTuiiit/., and Frauenkireln'ii in Ifuiq^try ; It. Emvdi is 
.said to be cultivated for the same }mn»o.se in Silesia. 

Tlic eultivalicm of Jihi'Uui pat mat in>t, var. fttntjut icum, has been 
bt;gun within the last few years in the United Slates. 

lihubarb is also ]>rejiared fur uso in medicine from wild species 
in the Himalayas and Java. 

2. Thu rhubarb used as a Augctable oousists of tlio 
leaf stalks of several hybrids between tlio species M. 
rhaponiienm.y E. undiiJaium, IL yxdmatvru. The j>otiole.s 
of H. ojjlctnafe have also been proved to be edible ; 
but that plant is groAvn more frequently on account c)f 
its ornamental foliage (see HoKTU’Pi.TLrRK, vol. xii. p. 
287). (i:. M. H.) 

.lUIYL, u watoriiig-placo of North Wales, in the county 
of Flint, is situated near the mouth of the Chvyd, 30 
miles north west of Chester and 10 north-north-west of 
llenbigh, a railway line to which here joins that fi'om 
Chester to Holyheiul. Only recently it was a small fishing 
village. Its chief advantages as a watering-place are the 
j>ure air aud extensive firm sands. Although the situatior. 
t)f the tow 11 was formerly bare and cheerless, much has been 
done to improve it. There are many baudsoiuc houses, 
and the. neighbouring country^ is interesting both from its 
scenery and from its castles and other ancient buildings. 
The town possesses a tow'n-hall, extensive winter gardens, 
racquet courts, law'n-tennis grounds, and other attractions. 
The east and west parades face the sea, and the pier, con- 
structed of iron, is 700 feet iu length. There is daily 
comniiiiiication by steamer with Liverjiool, Llandudno, 
llangor, etc. The population of the urban sanitary district 
(area 600 acres) in 1871 was 1500, and in 1881 it was 6029. 
RHYMER, ITiomas the. See Thomas of Erceldounk. 

-RHYMNEY, an urban sanitary district of Monmouth- 
shire, on the lK>rders of Olamorgaiishire, is situated in the 
valley of the Runiney river, 20 miles west of Abergavenny, 
and 22 north of Cardiff. It owes its imj^rtance to the 
neighbouring coal mines and to its itcM and 
which employ nearly the whole poputetipnr^^^ . of 

the Hhymney Iron Comj^y^ 
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rolling mills, are among the largest of the kind in Kngland. 
The town consists chiefly of plain houses inhabited by 
workpeople, the principal building l>oing the church, a j 
handsome structure in the Doric style erected in 1842. 
The population of the urban sanitary district (area 2890 
acres) in 1871 was 8138, and in 1881 it was 8GG3. 
RIAZAN. Hoe Ryazan. 

RIBAULT, or Riuaut, Jf.an (o. 1520 -iriGS), a Freucli 
navigator rendered famous by liis connexion with the 
early settlement of Florida (</.#'.), was bom at Dieppe, 
j>robably about 1520. A 2 >pointcd by Coligny to the com- 
mand of a colonizing expedition (from which the admiral 
was not deterred by tlie failure of Nicolas, Durand dc 
Yillegagrioii on a similar mission), Ribault sailed on 18th 
February 1562 with two vessels, and on 1st May landed 
at Ht John’s river, or, us he called it, Riviere do Mai. 
llaving settled his colonists at Fort Royal Harbour and 
built Fort Charles for their protection, lie returned to 
France to And the country in the throes of the civil war. 
In 1503 he uppi^ars to have boim in Englantl and to Iiavo 
issued 77 / viJioU and true diacoirrie nf Terra F fort da. In 
April 1501 Coligny was in a position to despatch aimtlier 
expedition under Laudonniere ; but meanwhile Ribault’s 
ctilony had come to an untimely end, the uiifortiinaie 
adventurers, <lestituto of supplies from liouie, having 
revolted against their governor and attempted to make 
iheir way back to Europe in a boat which wim happily 
picked up, when they were in tlie last ext rein i ties, l>y an 
i’nglisli vessi-1. In 1505 Ribault was again sent out to 
satisfy the admiral as to Lanf^omucre^s management of his 
new Lsettlenierit, f’ort Caroline, on the Riviere dc Mai. 
AVhile he was still there the Spaniards under Menendez do 
Avila, though their ciuintry was at peuce wu’tli Fraii<*e, 
attacked the Froach ships at the mouth of the river. 
Ribault set out to retaliate on the Spanish fleet, but his 
vessels were wre.cked by a storm near Cape Canaveral and 
he had to attempt to return to Fort Caroline by land. The 
fortha*! by this Lime fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who had slaughtered all the colonists excej>t a few who got 
off with two sliips under RibaulFs son. Induced to sur 
render by f.alse assurauci?s of safeguard, Ribault and his 
men were also put to ,the sword in October 1505. The 
massacre >vas avenged in kind by Dominique de Uourgues 
two years later. 

Soo Rang, La Frinu'c PruirstatUr, 5. y. ; French, J/ist. CuUcctions 
ot Lauissitnin ami Floriihi ; Parkiiiiiii, Pivneers of Fruiicc hi the 
Xew fPorld. 

KIBBON-FT*Sn P’S {TraehypteHdix)^ a family of marine 
fi.shes readily recognized by their long, compres.sed tape- 
liko body, short head, narrow mouth, and feeble denti- 
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deviates in its direction from the longitudinal axis of the 
body. 3’he pectoral fins are small, the vcutrals composed 
of several rays, or of one long ray only, Ribbon-fisheji 
pos.scss all the characteristics of fishes living at very gredt 
depths, 'riiey are extremely fragile when found floating 
on the surface or thrown ashore, and rarely in an uninjured 
condition ; the lays of their fins especially, and the mem 
brane coiinceling them, are of a very delicate and brittle 
structure. In young ril)bt>n-fishcs some of the fin-rays 
are pr(»ion ged in an extrum’dinary dogree, and sometimes 
providtMl with aj»[»ciidMgr.:; iig. 2). The largest of 



Fiti. — Young Tnic.h.;/pt<: 

ribbon fish e.s are the specit^s of KryaUrus (si.e, ( >ar-Fi.sii), 
of xvhich specimens some 20 feet long by 12 inches in 
depth of body and 2 inches in tJjiekiexss have been found. 
Like all deep sea fishes they occur in all seas. 3'lie most 
common of the British seas is the Vagmaer or Deal Fish 
(Trarht/pteru^ antiriif;) from 3 to 5 feet long, of wliich 
almost every year after the (rqiiinoctial gales s[>ecLnieiJs are 
picked up on the coasts of North Britain, of the Orkneys, 
8can<linavia, and Iceland (see also r<.nTnY<»LO<iY, vol. xii. 
pp. G84, G91). 

lllFiBONH. By this name are designated narrow webs, 
properly of .silk, not exceeding nine inches in width, useel 
primarily for funding and tying in corinexi<ni with dixjss, 
but also now' applii^<l for innuinerabh*. useful, i»niamentaJ, 
and symbolical pnrp(*ses. Along with that of tapes, 
fringes, and other smaUwares, the manufacture of ribbons 
foriiLS a special department of the textile industries. It is 
obvious that the weaving of very narnAv fabrics, piece by 
piece, on sejutrate looms would i»e a tedious and ex]>cn.sive 
process; yet f(/r ages sucli was tlie only method of making 
ribbons. The essential feature of a ribbon loom is the 
siinultaiicoiis weaving in one loom frame of two or more 
webs, going np to as many ijus forty narrow fabrics in 
modern looms. To ellect the conjoined tlirowdng of all the 
shuttle.s and the various other movements of the loom the 
automatic action of the power loom is ncces.sary ; and it i.s 
a remarkable fact that the self acting ribbon loom was 
known and extensively u.sod moie than a lentury before 
the famous invention of Cartwright. A loom in winch 
several narrow webs could be woven at t»nc time i.s men- 
tioned as having been working in Dantzic tow'ards the end 
of the ICth century. Similar looms were at work in 
Leyden in 1620, wlicre tlicir use gave rise to so much dia- 
contout and riotiiig on the part of the w'cavers that the 
states general luid to proliibit their use. -The prohibition 
was renewed at various intervals throughout the century, 
and in the same interval the use of the ribbon loom was 
inteixlicted in most of the principal industrial . centres of 
.Europe, About 1C7G, under tbe name of the Dutch loom 
or engine loom, it was brought to London ; and, although 
its introduction there caused some disturbance, it does not 
^pear to have beeu prohibited. In 1745 the celebrated 
Joan Kay ) the inventor of fly-shuttle, obtained, con* 
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Jointly with Joseph Stell, a ]>atciit for iiuproveineuts in 
the ribbon loom ; and since that period it has benefited 
by the invenimna ay)[)]ied to weaving machinery generally. 

Ribl>on weaving is Iciiown to have been cstiablUhed near St 
£tieiine (doyi. T.oiiv) ho early as the 11th eentury, and that town 
to the present day continues to be the lie.adi year tors of the 
Industry. In the liioo of t^oiiis XIV. tlic ribbon trade iboro gave 
employnicrit to about GOOO persons ; now nbont 17,000 looms are 
in ojieration in the distritd., 1500 of which are ]>o\vcr-looni3 in 
factories. Statistics co!n]»ileil in ISSl give the niinual value of 
the trade at (5:1, 100, 000 fniucs, of whicli 45,000,000 francs was the 
value of ribbons proper, the remainder being represented by searfs, 
trhninings, elastic web, cheTiille, &e, Dunng tlic Miiginrnot 
troubles, ribbon weavers from St litiennc .setUo<l at Ba-sel and 
there established an industry which now rivals that of the original 
seat of the trade. In the Basel district the h>onis uumlicr 8000 ; 
but one-half of these are power-kmiiis in fiict/uies, wliich liavc 
a inueh greater productive capacity than the ilonicstie. Ir>otiis. 
Crefeld is the centre of tbe. Oerinan ribbon industry, the manufae- 
turc of black velvet ribbon being there a specialty. In Vienna 
about 2000 lt)Oins nre employed. Next to St Ktieiino and Lhi.scl, 
Coventry Utho most iuiportaut seat of ribbon inaking, and to some 
extent tbo imlustry is al.so prosecuted at Norwich and Leii;e.ster. 
The average iiunual value of the ribbon trade of western Kiiroyn) 
and America is £10,000,000. A large proportion of tho libbona 
now made are mixed faliries of silk and cotton. 

IIIBKRA, Ju-sKPR, or, in Italian, Gidseppr (1588- 
166G), rornnionly called Lo Spaonoletto, or tlio Little 
Spaniard, a le<ading painter (d tlie Xcajjolitan or partly of 
the Spanish 8clu)ol, wa.s liorn near Valencia in Spain, at 
Xativa, now named S. Feli|»o, on 12ih January 1588. 
His parents intended hitn for a literary or Icarnccl career; 
but, having an innato tendent^y to dtisign, ho neglected the 
regular studies, and entered the school of the Sy>anish 
painter Fraacise(> IvibalLa. h'ired witli a longing to study 
art in its Italian he^xilquartcrs, ho somehow, while still 
cpiito a youth, made his way to lUuno, worked vehemently, 
and struggled with liungcr and <lestitution. Early in the 
17th eentury a cardinal noticed him in the streets of 
Home drawing from the frese(»s on a palace facade ; ho 
took up the ragged stripling and housed him in his 
mansion. Artists ]ia<i then already bestowed upon tho 
nlioii .student, \vho wa.s perpetually copying all sorts of 
objects in art and in nature, the nickname of Lo Bj>agno- 
letto. In the cardinars household Ribera was comfortable 
but dissatisMcd ; he found his studies in abeyance, and 
one da^’' ho decamped. He then betook himself to the 
famous painter AlicheJangelo da Caravaggio, the head of 
the naturalist school, called also tlie school of the I’enc- 
brosi, or shadow- j>ainters, owing to the excessive contrasts 
of light and shade whidi inarkod their style. In this 
method of art Jlibera, thongli not claiming the first place 
as initiat r, was destined to rank as hardly second to 
Caravaggio him.self. The Italian master gave every 
encouragement to the Spaniard, but not for long, as ho 
died in 1G09. Uil:*e.ra, who had in the first instance 
studied chidiy from Raphael and tho Caracci, had by 
this time ac<|uired so much mastery over the tenebroso 
style that his performamte.s \vere barely distinguishable 
from Caravaggio’s own. He now w^tnt to Rarma, and 
worked after the frescos of Correggio with great zeal and 
efficiency ; in the museum of Madrid is hia Jacol>'s Ladder, 
wliich i.s regarded as his chef d/frmrre in the Corregges<|UO 
manner. From Parma Spagnoletto returned Rome, 
where lie resumed the style of Caravaggio, which was 
doubtless more conformable to his natural bent, and shortly 
afterwards he migrated to Naples, which became his per- 
manent home. 

Ribera was as yet still poor and inconspicuous, but a 
rich picture-dealer in Naples soon discerned in him all tho 
stuff of a successful painter, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. This was the turning point in the Spaniard’s 
fortnhes. Ho painted a Martyrdom of St Bartholomo’ifj^ 
which the father-in-law exhibited from his balcony to a 


rapidly increasing and admiring crowd. The {xipular 
excitement grew to so noisy a height as to attract the 
attention of the Spanish viceroy the Count de Monterey. 
From this nobleman and from the king of Spain, Philip 
IV., commissions now flow'ecl in ujion Ribera. Various 
profe.ssional honours followed; he painted with incessant 
vigour; his house became a centre of fa.sbionable concourse; 
and ho made vast sums of money. In the streets he only 
appcQitjd in his carriage — then a sure criterion of affluence. 
After a while he found it necessary to curb liis own and 
his j^atron.s^ appetite for work, and ho limited himself to 
six houns in the day, ending towards noon. With pro- 
sperity came gi’asping and jealous selfishness. Bjiagno- 
letto, chief in a triumvirate of greed, his abettors being a 
Gn?ck painter, BelLsario Corenzio, and a Nea|)olitan, 
Giambattista Caracciolo, determined that Na[)lcs sliould 
be an artistic rnono[»oly ; by intrigue, teiTorizing, and 
personal violence on occasion they kept aloof all com- 
petitors. Annibale Caracci, the C-avalier d'Arpino, Guido, 
Domcnichino, all of them suct?cssively invited to work in 
Naples, found the place too hot to hold them. Dorneni- 
chiiio was so persecuted and victimized that his life was 
probably abridged by these truly “ tenebrous ” macliina- 
tion.s. The cabal ended at the time of Caracciolo's death 
in JG4L 

Tho close of Ribera's triumpliant career has been 
variously related. If we are to believe Domfnici, tho 
historian of Neapolitan art, he totally disappeared from 
Naples in 1018 and w as no more lu‘4:\rd of, — tins being the 
sequel of the abduction, by Don John of Austria, son of 
Philip IV., of the |)ainter’s beautiful only daughter Maria 
Rosa. Dominiei indeed will not even allow that Ribera 
was a Spaniard by birth : he alleges that the ].»aiiiter, 
though of Spanish descent, was born at Gallipoli, in the 
j)roviiice of Lecce, kingdom of Naples. But these as 
sertiona have not availed to displace the earlier and w ell- 
authenticated statement that Jlibera, a genuine Spaniard 
in the fullest sense, died peaceably and w^ealthy in Nniih'S 
in 1G5G. His own signature on his pictures is constantly 
“ Jiisepo do Ribera, Es[)anoL” IXis daughter, so far from 
being disgraced by an alxluction, married a Spanish noble- 
man who became a minister of Jhe^viccroy. 

The piclorifil style of Spagnoletto is extremely iKJWcrfu] ; or one 
might heiter th?riiic its special (junlity ms iiunirTi.soly fon-ihle, 
equally sustaining tlie test of a di.sUnit and general or of a close and 
.scrrutiiiiziiig view. In liis earlier style, founded (as we have seen) 
sometiiuos on Caravaggio and somctiines on tbe wholly diverse 
inothod of Correggio, tho study of Spanish and V'^cnctian masters 
can likcwi.se be traced. Along with his innsisive and predominat- 
ing shadows, he retained from first lo last great strength of local 
colouring. II i.s forms, though ordinary and pai*tly giosa, are cor- 
rect ; tlie impres.sion of his work.s gloomy and startling. ITc 
tlclighted in snljjects of horror : an igonixiug martyrdom — the grid- 
iron of Lawrence., the flaying knife of Bartholomew, or tho vulture of 
Prometheus— hud for him ho reiiuhsion but a grim fascination. He 
had mai^y iiriitatms, his infliienee extending from Naples to otlier 

1 >arts of Italy, aiul also to his native Spain. Salvator Rosa and 
juca Giordano were his most distinguished pupils ; also Giovanni 
Do, Enrico Fiammiugo, Michelangelo Fraoanxatii, and Aniello 
Falcone, 'who was the first considerable painter of liattlc-picces. 
Among Rilwra’s principal works should bo namoil St JanuariuH 
*Eniergingfrom the Furnace, in the cathedral of Naples; the Descent 
from the Cross, in the Neapolitan Certosa, generally re^rded as 
his masterpiece ; the Adoration of tho Shepherds (.a late work, 1650), 
now in the Louvre ; the Afartyrdoni of St Bartholomew, in the 
mnseuui of Madrid; the Pict^iu the sacristy of S. l^fartino, Naples. 
His mythologic subjects are generally uhpleaBant-r-sncb na the 
Silerius, in tho Studi G.-illery of Naples, and Venus Lamenting over 
Adoni.s, in. the Corsini Gallery of Rome. The Louvre ooutaina alto- 
gether tw'onty-fivo of bi.s paintings ; tho London National Gallery 
two — one of them, a Piet&, being an excellent though not exaotJy a 
leading specimen. He executed several flndtnale porianita ; .among 
others iiis own likeness, now in the collection at AltbnT^wers. 
also prodnesed twenty-six etchings^ ably tinted//. the 

papilB, he drew a number of WW: 

wm etched by Froncieeo 
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vogao for a long while among Spanish and Franoh })aint:era and 
students. 

Be))iUea iho work of IXomlnicl already refon'txl to (1840-46), llio Diccimario 
HUtorico of Coun Bermudez ia a principal anthorlty regarding Rlbom and his 
works. (W. M. H.) 

RIBP3S. Soo Currant and Ooosebkrry. 

JilCAIlDO, David (1772-1823), a cclcbratod political 
economist, was bom at London J9tli April 1772. lie 
was the third son of his fatlicr, a Jewisli gentleman of 
Dutch birth, whoso family, it is said, had formerly resided 
in Portugal. The elder Ricardo boro an honourabJo 
character, and was a successful in ember of the Stock 
Kxcihange. 33\e son was placed for two years at a com- 
mercial school in Holland, and at the ago of fourteen 
eutered Lis father’s office, where he showed much aptitude 
for business. About the lime when he attained bis 
majority he abandoned the llebrcw faith, and coriforiiied 
to the Anglican (‘Lurch, a change whicdi seems to have 
l>ceri connected with his marriage to Miss Wilkinson, 
which took place in 1793. in consequence of the step 
thus taken he was separated from his family and thrown 
on his own resources. His aliility and u|>riglitiicss were 
knowm, and he at once entered on such a successful career 
in the profession to which he had been brought up that at 
the ago of tw’^eiity-fivo, wo are told, he was already rich. 
He now began to occupy himself with scientific pursuits, 
and gave some attention to mathematics as wxll as to 
chemistry and mineralogy ; but, having met with Adam 
Smith’s great work in 1799 at Bath, whjther he had gone 
for his wofe’s health, he threw himself w*ith ardour into 
the study of political economy. 

His first publicjition (1809) \vas llte JJhfh Price of 
llnllvm a Proof of the .Depredation of Bank Notes, This 
tract was an expansion of a .series of articles w'hich the 
author liad contributed to the Morning Chronicle, It 
gave a fresh stimulus to the controversy, w^hich had for 
some time boon discontinued, rt^.spocting the resumption of 
cash payments. Ricardo argued that the premium on bul- 
lion and the unfavourable state of the exchanges could only 
lie explained by the depreciation of the inconvertible paper 
money then in circulation, w’liich had fallen 25 per cent, 
below the value of specie in consequence of its over-issue. 
A committco to consider the whole question, commonly 
known as the Bullion Committee, w^as nominated by tlie 
House of Commons in February 1810, Amongst the 
members were Fmncia Horner, who was appointed cliair- 
inan, Alexander Baring (afterwTirds Jjord Ashburton), 
William Iluskisson, and Henry Thornton, author of the 
well known Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper 
Credit of Great Britain (1802). The report, which was 
presented to parliament in June of the same year, was 
the joint production of Horner, Huskisson, and Thornton. 
It asserted the same views which Ricardo had put forward, 
and recommended the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act. 
Notwithstanding this, the House of Commons of the fol- 
lowing year, on the motion of Mr Vansittart (afterwards 
Lord Bexley), declared in the teeth of the facts that jiaper 
had undergone no depreciation, and negatived Horner’s 
resolutions founded on the report of the committee. 
One of the strongest opponents of Ricardo’s opinions 
was Mr Bosanquet; he published in 1811 a pamphlet 
entitled Practical Ohaervatiom on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee, and this drew forth from Ricardo an elaborate 
reply. Both this tract and its predecessor attracte<i much 
attention. They propound no now economio principles, 
but are based on the doctrines of Smith. They do not 
give such a systematic and complete view of the subject 
941 Huskiason's well-known tract {The Question respecting 
ihe of the Currenicy SUUed and Examined, 

are reason^ an<^ as to their main 
It ha% maintained 
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that there were features of the case which Hicarflo did 
not sufiicicntly take into account, cj;f)ccially the demfind 
for Inilliuii created by the necessity of meeting tlie foreign 
payments of Bngland, which, in consequont^e of the Con- 
tinental system, could not be (>therwisc dischaigod. 

Ill ISLl he made the acquaintance of James Mill, 
whose introduc-tio'a to him art)so out of the publication of 
Mill’s tract enl itlod Commerce Defended, The convcTsation 
of Ricardos now fiiond scorns to have largely inlluencod 
his views ; Benthaui indoe*! declared him to be Mill’s intel- 
lectual child ; but, wliilst Mill doubtless largely afibeted bis 
}>olitical ideas, he was, on lii-s side, under obligations to 
Ricardo in tins purely ocoiioniio lield ; Mill said in 1823 that 
ho him.self and J. it. NLt.'uUodi were Ricardo’s disciples, 
and, he added, his only genuine ones. 

Tn 1815, when the Corn l/iws wa re uiiilor discussion, 
ho published his Essay on the /njftrenre of ft Lme Price oj 
Corn on the J^rojits of Stoep, This was din eted against a 
recent tract by Malthus entitled Grounds <f an Oiyinion 
on the Policy of Restraining the Free Importation o/' Foreign 
Corn, The reasonings of the esstiy art* base<l on the 
theory of rent whieh has often been called by the name of 
Ricardo ; but tlie author distinctly states that it was not 
due td him. “In all that 1 have said eojicerning tho 
origin and progress of rent 1 have briefly reptjated, and 
endeavoured to elucidate, the prineijiles wdiich Malthus 
has so ably laid down on the same subject in his Inquiry 
into the Nature and Progress of Rent, ” VVt,* now know 
that the theory had been fully stated, bc*h>re the time of 
Malthus, by Anderson; it is in any case clear that it was 
no discovery of Hicai'do. Eve.n the conception of the soils 
of a country as comi)arable to a series of machines of 
difleront original powers, though capable of improvement 
l>y the application of capital, is ijuoted from Malthus. 
Ricardo states in this essay a set of itropositions, most of 
thorn deductions from the theory of rent, which are in 
substance tho same as those 'afterwards embodied in the 
Principles, and regarded as characicristic of liis system, 
such as that increase of w age.s does not raise prices ; that 
profits can be raised only by a fall in wages and diminislu^d 
only by a rise in wages; and that profits, in the whole 
t>rogress of society, arc determined Ity the. cost of the pro- 
duction of the food which is raised at the gn^atest expense. 
It does not ap[>ear that, excepting the theory of foreign 
trade, anything of the nature of fundamental doctrine, as 
distinct from the special subject. s of banking and taxation, 
is laid down in the Pnndples which doe.s not already 
appear in this tract. We find in it, too, tho same exclu- 
sive regard to tho interest of the ca[>italist class, and the 
same identification of their intere.st wfith that of the 
w'holo nation, w'hich are generally charactorisuc of his 
writings. “Rent,” ho says, “is in all cases a portion of 
tho profits previously obtained on the land,” a proposition 
by which, for the .sake, it is to be feart;d, of creating a 
political prejudice, he obscures his own doctrine that true 
rent can never be a part of profit ; and he alleges what 
is in a scdbo true, but has a ino.st invidious eiTecl,- -that 
“the interest of the landh^rd is always opposed to the 
interest of every other cla.ss in tho community,” though 
the existence of a distinct landlord class is by no means a 
nece-ssity, and the owner of rent, which somebody must 
owm, could not, even by entirely rernittuig it^ alter the 
price of food, or increase tho profits of the capitalist, 
except by presenting him with a gift to which he has no 
economic claim. At the close of the tract he endeavours 
to show in opposition to Malthus that the danger of 
deiiendenco on foreign supply for a large part of our food, 
and the losses on invested capital which would result from 
a legislative change, could not be so serious os to counter- 
baiance ihe advantagos arising from a free importatioQr 
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Both parts of this proposition arc probably true ; but he 
does not establish the first in a very satisfactory manner. 

In the Projyoxals for ati Economical and Secure Cnrrevyry 
(1816) ho first (iisju>ses of tho chimera of a currency 
without a specilic standard, and pronounces in favour of a 
single metal, witli a preference for silver, as tlic standard. 
He tlieri puts forward a scheme which had been alread}' 
brieily indicated in the appendix to tho 4th edition (1811) 
of his }1i(jh En 'c of Bullion. This was tliat the bank 
should bo obliged to deliver on demand, not coin, but 
iim^oined bullion or gold standard bars, in exchange for 
its notes, whenever tho notes presented together for 
payment reached a moderate fixc*d amount. Tho con- 
sequence would be that, all the smaller payments being 
made in the cheap medium, i>apcr, the country would 
enjoy tho profit derivable from the metallic currency used 
as a capital ; the wear of the coinage, too, would be pre- 
vented, and a saving thus effected. Hy this method tho 
public would secure itself against any variations in tho 
value of the currency beyond those to wliich the standard 
itself is necessarily subject ; and, at the same time, the 
(rirculation would be carried on in tho least expensive way. 
Thus, w'hilst the use of the precious metals as the medium 
of exchange was, in the earlier stages of social life, one of 
tho most important steps towards the improvement of 
comnierco and the advancornimt of civilization, it is pro- 
posed to us, and on grounds which it is diffumlt to gain- 
s,iy, to banLsh them once more from sucli employment in 
almost all tho internal transactions of a country. A 
kindred revolution, tending to tho further elimination of 
metallic money, J(5Vons has s}»oken of as “a return to 
barter’’; but that expression is misleading, for in the 
inoderti sy.sbmi of settlement by writing off liabilities 
against each either a metallic standard is always supposed, 
and lies at the basis of every transaction, whereas in the 
primitive, method of dealing commodities were directly 
compared, llicardo’s plan was in oiicratioii for some 
lime, but was then given up on the. ground, urged by the 
bank, of the frequent forgery of one jioiind notes, and tho 
consequent necessity of re]>lacing them with coin — a very 
insufficient reason, as experience demon.stratos, though 
a good argument in favour of such an improved raanu- 
facture of notes as w^oiild effectually defeat fraudulent imi- 
tation. In a later tract ( Plan for a, N^ational Bank) Ricardo 
j>ro[»oses that ono jiound notes should bo confined to the 
country districts, 'rhe general ]dan has been objected to 
on tho ground that it would not provide for a sufficient 
metallic reserve to meet sudden emergeneies arising from 
the necessity of foreign [layments. 

Ricardo’s chief work, Principlefi of PoliticCtfl. Economy 
and Taxation^ rqipeared in 1817. A full account of the 
geliera] theory exjioun/hul in this treatise has l>oon given 
under Political KcoNoTstv ; a very brief statement must 
hero suffice. The fundamental doctrine is that, on tho 
hypothesis of irw. competition, exchange value jS deter- 
mined hy the labour expended in ])roclnction, — a projiosd- 
tion not new, nor, except with considerable limitation and 
«‘xplanation, true, and of little practical use, as amount 
cif labour ” is a vague o.xpression, and the thing intended 
is inca[iablc of exact estimation. Ricardo’s theory of dis- 
tribution has been briefly enunciated as follows: — “(f) 
the demand for food determines the margin of cultivation ; 
(2) this margin determines rent ; (3) the amount necessary 
to maintain the laboun'.r determines xvages ; (4) the dif- 
ference between tlic amount produced by a given quantity 
of labour at the margin and the xvages of that labour 
determines profit.” These theorems are too absolutely 
stated, and require much mod5fi«3ation to adapt them 
to real life. His theory of foreign trade has l^h em- 
bodi^ in the two propositions— “ (1) intematicmal valuea 


are not determined in the same way as domestic values ; 
(2) tho medium of exchange is distributed so as to bring 
trade to the condition it would be in if it were conducted 
by barter. ” llis views on currency and banking will be 
gathered from the jiresent article. 

A considerable portion of the work is devoted to a 
study of taxation, which reiiuires to be considered as a 
])art of the distribution. A tax is not always 

paid by those on xvliom it is imposed ; it is therefore 
necessary to determine tho ultimate, as distinguished 
from the immediate, incidence of every form of taxation. 
Smith had already dealt witli this question ; Ricardo 
develops and criticizes his results. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are deduced from the theory of rent and 
from the assumptions of a uniform rate of ]>rofit8 and of a 
rate of wages coincident with the necessary .siiUsistenco of 
tho labourer. They are in the main as follows a tax on 
raw produce falls on the consumer, but will also diminish 
profits ; a tax on rents on tho landlord ; taxes on houses 
w’ill be divided betw’een the occupier and the ground land- 
lord ; taxes on profits will be paid by tho consumer, and 
taxes on wages by the capitalist. These [iropositions of 
course participate in the infirmity of the premises from 
w^hich they are deduced, or must at least be taken with 
limitations corresponding to those to w'hich the premises 
are subject. Ricardo adopts and even extols as a “ golden 
maxim ** the shallow dictum of Say, that “ the very best 
of all plans of finance is to spend little, and the best of all 
taxes is that wliich is of least amount.” 

In 1819 Ricardo, having retired from business and 
become a landed proprietor, entered parliament as member 
for Portarlington. lie was at first diffident and embarrassed 
in speaking, but gradually overcame these difficulties, and 
was heard with much attention and deference, especially 
when he addressed the house on economic questions. He 
probably contributed in a considerable degree to bringing 
about the change of opinion on tho question of free trade 
which ultimately led to the legislation of Sir Robert Peel 
on that subject. 

In 1820 he contributed to tho supplement of the Ency' 
iylopfrdia Britannka (6th ed.) an Essay on the Funding 
System. In tliis, besides giving an historical account 
(founded on Dr Robert Hamilton’s valuable w’ork On the 
Eaivmal Deht^ 1813, 3d ed., 1818) of the several succes- 
sivo forms of the sinking fund, ho urges that nations 
should defray their expenses, w-hethcr ordinary or extra- 
ordinaiy, at tho time when they are incurred, instead of 
providing for them by loans ; and, not believing that the 
system of a sinking fund would ever be consistently and 
|)erscveringly carried out, he maintains that the national^ 
debt shoultl bo paid off by a tax .o??. property — an operation* 
wliich ho thought might be completed in tw’o or threo 
years during peace. Thus, by a single effort w’o might, 
ho says, get rid of those great sources of demoralization, 
the customs and the excise, and our commerce would be 
freed from “ all tho vexatious delays and interruptions 
w^hich our present artificial system imposes upon it.” 

In 1822 he published a tract On Protection to Agricul- 
ture^ which is an able application to controversy of the 
general principles laid dowm in his systematic work. Its 
arguments and conclusions are therefore subject to the 
same limitations which those fundamental principles re- 
quire. He does not advocate an absolutely free importa- 
tion of com, but proposes, in consideration of the special 
burdens on agriculture, to im{K>se on the foreign commodity 
a duty equivalent to the exclusive taxes imposi^ on home 
growers, as well as to allow a drawback on exportation 
equal to the duty. The only point of mufcix interest in 
the tracti apart from the question ofV^roti^ 
asseHion of the doctrine that 
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beneficial to a country — a view curiously opposed to that 
held by Child and others In the 17th century, “Profits 
and interest,” ho says, “cannot bo too liigh. Nothing 
contributes so much to the prosi)crity and happiness of a 
country as high profits.” It seems to follow that, the pro- 
ductiveiioss of labour being given, wagiis cannot bo too low, 
which can only Ikj true on the supposition, ^ tacitly assumes I 
by Hica7*do in many places, that wages coincide with the 
cost of the labou^e^^s maintenance. The proposition, too, 
appears to lead to economic pcssirnisni, for, according to 
'i^is own doctrines, tlie rate of profits must inevitably decline 
ifi^tlio course of the history of any society. 

Ids PUm for the pstfiblishnirnt of a Xation-fil Bitn1i\ 
publii^tcd iiosthunioiLsly in I Sil l , ho proposes that the 
issue o{\t:ho paper currency sliould be taken out of the 
hands ofvhe Ikink of England, and vcvStetl in commissionc^rs 
appointed by the (government, but not removable except 
on an address from one or both Houses of IVirliament. 
These f\inctionaj‘ies shouhl iu no case lend money to the 
ministers of the crown, wlio, when tliey wanted it, should 
raise it b 3 ^ taxation or have recourse to iho general inarket. 
The comriilssioners would act as banker.s to all the public 
dcpaTtrnciits, but would bo precluded from fulfilling the 
.same office for an\’ corj)oration or individual whatever. 
Their groat bu.sines.s would be to regulate the i.'^siic of 
paper b^" the juice f»f bullion, .so as to keep the vfiluo of 
the former Cijual to that i.\£ llui coins it would reprc.sent. 
ddio. tract describes iji detail the measures to be adopted 
for the introductioTi ami working of the new sj'steni. A 
certain stt:|» towards rordizing the oV»joct.s of thi.s scheme, 
thougli on diirerent lines from Uicardo’.s, was taken in Sir 
liobert l^eel’s Act of Iv^ t 1, by whii^h the discount business 
of the bank was .se[)ara,ted from the issue dejnirtmcnt. 

. Iiicvirdo diet! on the lllh Sojitember 1823, at hi.s scat 
((latcomb Park) in Glouecstersliirc. Ho w’a.s only fifty' 
one years of ago, and thtre had been nothing in hi.^ 
general health to give rise to a[»preliension ; the cause of 
death was a cerebral atrectioii resulting from dLsease of 
the ea]'. He was much regretted, as ho had been highly 
ostcemed, both in juiblic and private life. I Us character i.s 
represented in ve.iy favourable colours hy tho.se who knew 
him best. He is ile.se ribed as modest, candid, and ever 
open to convict ion, ~a.s a flee t ion at o iii liis famih', stea^ly 
in his fi’iendsbip.s, and generous and kind in hi.s wider per- 
sonal relations. .lames Mill, wdio was intimately acquainted 
with him, say.s (in a letter to Napier of November 1818) 
that he knew' not a beitt^r man, and on the occasion of his 
death published a higlil^’ eulogistic notice of him in the 
Mornimj Chronicle, A lectureship on political econoiiy, 

^ to exi.st for t^n ye.ar.s, was founded in commemoration of 
him, M‘C^illoch being cho.scu to fill it. 

In forming ugcmMal jiulgincnt roKpcctiiig Ric^-irdo, wo must havo 
in view not .so njvu ii the minor writings, to which this article has 
been ingrc.at part <]e. voted, a.s the Pniidplr^i, in wliieh his cconomie 
8Vflt4Mn is e.\])ounde<l as a wliolo. P»y a study of this w'ork we are 
Iccl^ to the Oi>nclii.sioii that ho was an economist only, not at all a 
social philnsojdicr in the whli r srn.so, like Adam Smith or .lolin 
Mill, ifo hu 1 1 great afijtenos.s, Init little breadth. For aiy large j 
treatment of nioril and politiord (picstion.s lie srnmis to liavc V)cen ' 
alike by nature and preparation unfitted ; and there is no evidence 
of his having had any but the most ordinary anil narrow views of 
the great social lu-obleme. His whole conception of human sm’ioty 
is material and inecbanieal, the selfish principle being regarded, 
after the manner of the ncnthamiti^s, a.s onmijH>tent, not merely in 
practical economy, but, as appears from his speech on the ballot 
and his tract on reform, in tno whole extent of tlic social field. 
Rosoher calls him “ein tiefor Mcnachenkcnncr it w ould be dhll- 

cult to characterize him more illaptl 3 ^ The same writer remarks 
• on his “ capitalistic ” tone, which, ne says, becomes “ maramonistic *' 

The same assumption had been previotuay made by the Physio- 
Tn^ says, “15n tout da travi^ U doR orrivetr etil 
atHys ie solaire de VouTticir ae borne i ce qul esfe n&eeasaire pour 
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in some of his followers ; but the latter spirit is alrvudy iVdt as ihe 
|v*rvading atinusphero of Rirardo’s works. Ho sliovvs in> tiuoo of 
that hearty sympathy with the working classes wliieh Vneak.s out in 
several passages of the fTmlf/i of Xfitions ; wo ought, [)ia lia]>.s, with 
Hohl, tv» regtinl it as ;i iiiorit in Hioanlo that he ih«.*s iH»t cover with 
lino phrases his ilelivieiu v in warmth of a<wial 5a>ntiment. 'riioidea 
of the aotivc eapitaliNt ha; iiig any duties towards his tunployes never 
seems to oeeur to him ; tin- laboiiier is, in f;u*t, im rely itti iiKstru- 
mejit in the li.ifnis ol the c:i pilalisl, a priwu it> Iho garno ht‘ jdays. 
Ills priiifi[i.‘jl woi’K is the ultimale e\ pi’essiim of wlint Comte calks 
“ 1 igliohle iiiela[»li ysiipie i|ii i p! f'tu<lier l«-s h»is gthKh'alo.s do 
I ordro materiel on 1 i.(.i|aiil. dotJ-ut .'i nt ]■••. ’’ Against sueli a piclnrr- 
of iiidiisf I j.'il lift? ns .-i jrier<‘ s.»rd:il stinggh- of eonllij-ting 
oontemjioriiry .Sf*ei is the nei-es-s.-ny, Ihnugh fonni<lablo, pro- 
test ; .and I lie hsnleis of ih i‘. inow nieMl Imvi? eagerly ,seizi.sl hi.s one- 
si. led doclriiic.s .nn.l iiPcd lliem for their own ends. 

He lirst; introd’na d into e. ('i]uiiii( .s on a sc.ahj tlio method of 

dcdilotion fiom tr jo'ion asi-Tini|iti.-.tis. The eoiK liisi(>ns so arrived 
at have often been licated .is if they were dir. ei ly fippluahle to resil 
file, atid iiidi?od to t.ho ei'onoriiie. plj.'iionn iia f.i nil tiim s .-ind plaoo.s. 
but ^ iho truth of Ivii'iiial.) s tln.*<>i‘i‘m.s is ni.\v by Iris w.'irmest 
admirers admitted to he hy]M.dln lienl ..»nly, and the v ar-- stated a.s 
applying, at most, l.> the e.xisiing highly-d.-veh.ped eoiwlition of 
KarojM‘an, andespoeially of English, < (unnn n-o. Ikigeli. t , hf .wr ver. 
s(‘tjms right in heb’eving that Kieai\lo Kims.df had no < r'le-eiiuisucss 
of tho limitations to which his tloetrities are subject. tV* this as il 
mji\’, wc now seo that tho only l-asisbii which I hes'Mlni. h ines eould 
be. allowed to .stand as a ]icnn;iiient part of efiitminie seiein.e is that. 
<:»n whicji they aro pkacc<l by Ku.seher, namely, as a frt.-ige in the 
prep.'4.r.afoij' work of tin* ecotiomisl, who, beginning with such 
.abstractions, .afterwards (urns from tln.Tn, nnt''in i.*r:ietiee ineielv, 
hut ill the comphded theory, to real life and men as they actually' 
are or have been. Rut it ni.ay uell he dmihtcd whetlnr it is not 
l)»;Hcr to dise.ard tlieni alt ogetlier, ami hegin, ns we I'lnl, with an 
hi.storical method, which, il may be adde<.l, will of necessity Icatl to 
tlio introduction of th(>se nnu-.a! and .soci.-il coiisider.at ions which 
Would olherwisi; be almost cert.-nnly overlooked. 

The (tritieisms bi ulii«di Kicnrdo’.s general eerim.imic sr-beiuc is 
open do not hold with respect to bi.s treatment of tlie sii})jcc1s of cur- 
rency and banking. These, form ]»reei.sely that br.-nn-b of economics 
into which moral ideas '3.>*'yond llie pl.aiu juv.scriplion.s of honosly) 
cun scarcely* he said to cuter, and w here. Ilie ojarvatioiiof purely tner- 
cantilo prineiples is nu>.st immediate an-.! iiu’iu ialde. 'fht y wore, 
hc5ii<lea, the. flepailmwits of Ihcstinly to whieh Uieavd‘»'s early train- 
ing and ]>ract.ieal habits bal liim to give spi eial atteiitifui ; and they 
have a lasting value iiide]>eudc.iit <»f his systcunatic eonstv\K lh»n. 

Klenn1o*M etnledeil uoiLm were jaiblt hni, vvifli .\iiotieo ef lil.s iife .ni«l wailinj:iai, 
l^y .r. U. M*(-ijllur}i in lS4fJ. Kreni-li ti-.iiiv'-lfitioii of the PrincipUshy Cot’HtuiK-in. 
with lions by S.iy, appeared in IslS; ttu? whulo li jinsliifed V>y CennriiTiclo 

and r.*nt»‘yinii<l, f(»rm vut. xui.(ls-i7)of ihe i j/es t*vinci} am' r.ctui intii^tei, 
AThen* they are arroinpanieii hy ihc notes of b.-iy, Malllaisi, Si.inuiiidi, .fcc. 

I In.* /•i'oi.'i/i/Vm was rli *ti '• iifitui ab/eil " in m reuniy, f-ays Ib»Neher anotiu r 

vershin by N'on .‘^ehnihl bail pivx iously aiipt^.'iretl), \ty l■M\v;^rl| iSauinsturk in hJs 
JJ’irid iiicat\lo’x fh'HWbji-M f it' drr and dt-r ItfMt.Hft'uuij ui'rvsrtit 

uud whioli Itoschcr liirJily eoMni»oin!ji, not only for the ex«*rlli*nee 

of tl:f> remleilup, but fortJie value of the evfitaiia'ion.s amt rVltti whu-li nu: 
ndde-t. (.1. K. I.) 

J.vMivHi, (^>t-.NT ( -1 I ), a (*‘*ltdirf\tod 
Italian inallionmtii ian, was liorn at Vniiicu, May' 8, H57(», 
and died at Truvisn, Ajui! l.*i, IVn l. Ho .'-tmlicd at Ihu 
university' of railua, wlioro be gr.ulu.ated in ItiOtJ. Ilioeati 
wa.s deeply jtrad in history, belle.s lettres, arehiteetiire, and 
poetry - in fact, was a highly' eultisaled man ; Iti.s bivfuirite 
2 »ursuits, however, were .seiontifie, and his authority on 
all questions of practical .science was referretl to by' tlie 
senate of Venice. Tie corresponded with many' of tlie 
European savant.s of his day', and contributed largely to 
the Acffj Eriulitornm of Leip.sic. He wa.s ofiered the pre- 
sidency of the academy of science of St Petersburg ; but 
this high distinction lie. declined, jueferring the leisure 
and independence of life in Italy. Ku cati’s name is best 
known and will be preserved by matlminaticiMns in con- 
nexion with his celebrated problem called IHccati's equa- 
tion, publislied in the Acid ErmliUmnn.y September 1724. 
x\ very valuable ivn<l complete account of this equation and 
its various tran.sformatit>ns 1ms been recently given \»y Mr 
J. W. L. Gloisher, F.K.S., in the Transd<rtiom of the Royal 
Society (1881, pp. 759- -829). 

Aft^ir Riccali’ft doath his works were collected by hi.4 sous ami 
publtf)lLe.d in four volumc-s. Hks sous, Vincenzo (1707-1775) and 
Giordano (17011-1790), inhoritoil bU talents. The former wa.s 
professor of maihomatios at Bologna, and published, among other 
worka, a large treatiiM) on the oalculua. Gioniano was <l!8tingui8bed 
both as a matheinatidah and an architect. 
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RICCI, Mattko (1552->IC10), is eminent as practically 
the founder of (liristjan misisions in modern China. 

He was born tif a nc^ble family at Macerata in the 
March of Ancona on 7th October 1552, two months 
V'ofore Francris Xavier, burning with the desire to carry 
his message into China, died at its gates. After some 
education at a Jesuit college in his native town, Ricci, at 
the age of .sixteen, was sent by his father to study law at 
Rome. Jhit the youth had already contemplated entering 
the Jesuit Coin puny, and this purpose lie accomplished 
alH'Hit 1571, without informing his father, of whose 
opposition lie Mas aware, until the step liad been taken. 
The fallier instantly started for Rome, but w’as stopped 
by illness, and abandoned opposition. 

In 1577 Ricci and several other Italian students of 
noble birth offere<l themselves for the East Tndian mis- 
sions ; and Ricci, without visiting his family to lake leave, 
proceeded to Rortiigal. Mis comrades wx‘re Rudolfo 
\c(piaviva, Nicolas Bpinola, Francesco Pasio, and Michele 
Ruggieri, all afterw-ards, like Ricci liimself, famous in the 
Jesuit annals. They arrived at Goa in September 1578. 
After four years spent in India, Ricci wa.s summoned to 
the task of opening China to evangelization. 

Scveral attempts hail been made by Xavier, and since 
his death, to introduce the church into China, — as by 
Melchior Nunes of the Jesuit society operating from 
Saiichian' in 1555; by (Jaspar da Cruz, a Dominican, in 
that or the following year ; by the Augustinians under 
Martin flerrada, 1575 ; and in 1579 by the Franciscans 
led by Pedro d’Alfaro ; but all these attempts proved 
abortive. In 1571 a bou.se of the Jesuits had been set 
up at Macao (where the Portuguese were established in 
1557), but their attention was then occupied with Japan, 
and it was not till the arrival at Macao of Alessandro 
Valignani on a visitation in 1582 that work in China was 
really taken xi\k h'or this object he had obtained the 
services first of M. Riiggieri and then of Ricci. After 
various disappointments they found access to Chau-king- 
fu on the Si-Kiang or West River of Canton, wdiere the 
viceroy of the two provinces of Kwang tung and Kwang^si 
then Lad Ids residence, and by favour of this por.sonage 
they were enabled to establish themselve.s, and there spent 
several years. Their proceedings were very cautious and 
tentative ; they excited the curiosity and interest of even 
tho more intelligent Cliinese by thoir clocks, their globes 
and maps, their books of European engravings, and by 
Ricci’s knowledge of mathematics, including di.alling and 
the like, and the t>r<^jection of maps. They conciliated 
.some influential friends, and their reputation spread pretty 
widely in C^liina. This was facilitated by tho Chinese 
sy.stem of transfer of puVJic oflicers from one province of 
tho empire to another, and in the later movements of the 
'missionaries they freijuently met with one and another of 
tlieir old acquaintances in olTiiie, wdio were more or less 
Avell disposed. Eventually troubles arose at Chau^king 
which compelled them to seek a new locality ; and in 
1589, with tho viceroy^s sanction, they migrated to Chang- 
chau in the northern part of Kwang-tung, not far from 
tho w'ell known Meiliug Pa.ss. 

During his sbiy here Ricci was convinced that a mistake 
had been made in adopting a dress resembling that of the 
bonzes, thus identifying tlie missionaries with a class who 
were the olijects either of superstition or of contempt. 
With tho sanction of the visitor it was ordered that in 
future tho missionaries should adopt tho costumes of 
Chinese literates. And, in fact, they before long adopted 
Chinese manners altogether. 

^ The inland (properly Bhiing-chuan) on -which the Portugaese bad a 
temporary nettloment before they got Macao, and on wbinh F. Xavier 
dieil. 


Chang-chau, as a station, did not prove a happy selec- 
tion, but it was not till 1595 that an opportunity occurred 
of travelling northw'ard. We cannot follow Ricci^a move- 
ments in detail, or the vicissitudes of favour and trouble 
which attended his plans. Tlie latter were, on the whole, 
never very grave. For some time his residence was at 
Nan chang-fu, tho capibil of Kiang-si ; but in 1598 ho was 
enabled to proceed under favourable conditions to Nan- 
king, and thence, for tho lirst time, to Peking, which had 
all along been the goal of hi.s missionary ambition. But 
eircuiii .stances w'ere not then propitious, and the party had 
to return to Nanking. The fame of the pre.sents which 
they carried Ijacl, however, reached the court, and the 
Jesuits were summoned north again, and on the 24th 
January 1601 they entered the cajiital. Wanlieh, the 
emperor of the Ming dynasty, in those days lived in seclu- 
sion, and saw no one but liis women and the eunuclis. 
But the missionaries were summoned to the palace ; their 
prc.sents were immi?nsely admired ; and the ciiq)eror bad 
the curiosity to send for j>orlraits of the fathers them- 
selves. 

They obtained a settlement, with an allow'ance for sub- 
sistence, in Peking, and from this time to the end of his 
life Ricci's estimation -among the Chinese w^as constantly 
increasing, os w as at the same time the amount of liis labours. 
Visitors, who w^ere never turned aw'ay, thronged the mission 
residence incessantly ; inipiiries coming to him from all 
parts of the empire, from strangers as well as acquaint- 
ances, respecting the doctrines wJiieh he taught, or tho 
numerous Chinese publications which lie i.ssucd, had to be 
answered. This in itself w^as a great burden, ns Chinese 
composition, if wTong impressions are to be avoided, 
demands extreme care and accuracy. As head of the 
mission, which now bail lour stations in China, lie also 
devoted much time to answ'cring the letters of tho priests 
under him, a matter on which he spared no pains or detail. 
The now converts had to be attended to — ahvays welcomed, 
and never hustleil away. Besides these came the composi- 
tion of his Chinese books, tho teaching of his people, and 
the maiiitenanco of the record of the mission liLstory which 
had been enjoined ujiou him by the general of the order, 
and which lie kept up to the most recent dates. Thus bis 
labours w'ere wearing and inre.ssarit. In May 1610 he 
broke dowm, and after an illness of eight days died on 
the nth of that month, aged fifty-eight. His coadjutor 
Pantoja applied to the emperor for a burying-place outside 
the city. This, after due consideration by the boards 
concerned, w'^as granted, with the most honourable ofticial 
testimonies to the reputation and eharacteB of Ricci ; and 
a large building in tho vicinity of the city w'as at the , 
same time bestowxd ujwn the mission for their residence. 

Kicci's character, his acquircinents, and the use ho made oi 
them w'PTO certainly worthy of all honour. We do not know' 
whnt smount of succcas in c.onversion had rewarded his labours 
during his life, but some ominent and creditable converla there 
were, and his work was tho foundation of tho considerable spread 
w'hich the Roman Catholic Church has since aitaitted iu China. 
When the niissionarica of other Koiiiaii Catholic orders made their 
w’ay into China, some twenty years after tho death of Ricci, they 
found great fault with the manner in wliich certain Chinese 
practices bad lioen dealt with by the Jesuits, a matter in which 
Kicci’s action and policy had given the tone to the mission in 
China, — though in fact that tone w'as rather inherent iu tho Jesuit 
system than the outcome of individual ehoi’acter, for coutroversies 
of an exactly parallol nature arose tw o generations later iu southern 
India, heiw*eon the Jesuits and Capuchins, regarding w'bftt were 
called Malabar rites.’’ The controversy thus kindled in China 
burned for considerably more than a century with greet flercemess,* 
and we can here, in connexion with the career of Ricci, .hut 
indicate its existence. The chief points of controversy were H) 
the lawfulness and expediency of coHnin terms employ^ by th 

^ The list of the hteraturs of this cpntroveiw;:6h<n^e^ 
oolnmns iuM, CordlePs exceUeat 
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Jeauits in naming Goti Almighty, such aa Tien, “Hoavcii,” ami 
Sfuing-ii^ “Suprvmo Ruler” or Eniiieror,** iustaad of 7 ’ac/«.- 67///, 
“Lord of Hoavou,** and iii particular the erection of iiiscj-ihi-d 
tablets in the churches, on whi<jli these terms were made nao of;’^ 
(2) in respect to the ceremonial olferings made in honour- of 
Confucius, and of personal ancesb)rs, wliich Ricci had reeognizod 
as merely “civil*' observances; (3) the erocliou of tablets in 
honour of aiiocstoi-s in private houses ; and (4), more generally, 
sanction and favour acrcordcd to amdent (^lunese’* sacred books 
and philosophitral doctriTHo, as not really trespassing on Ohristian 
faith. 

Probably no Euro[K;an lumio of pa.st ccutiirics is so well known 
in China as that of Li ma-tcii^ the form in which the name of 
our inissiojiary {Ri-cci Mat-tco) was adapted to ('luiicso usage, and 
by which he appears in Chinese records. *■* The works whicli ho 
composed in Chinese are iiiinierous ; a list of them (apparently 
by no moans comi)lote, however) will ho Ibiiml in Kirohor's (Ithm 
Jlhistratit^ and also in Abel UemusaL’s NoKvcnnx MChzuijes 
AsUtliqucis (ii. pp. 213-215). They are said to display an aptitude 
for clothing ideas in a Chiiie.so dress very rare and remarkable in 
a foreigner. One of the first which attracted attejition and re- 
putation among Chinese readers was a Ti'catiso upon Friendsliip, in 
th«i.form of a dialogue coulaining short and pithy paragraphs ; this 
is stated in the Dc Exitcditionr. to have, heen auggtfstcd during 
Ricci’s stay ut Naii-cliaiig by a conversation willi the prince of 
Kien-ngriii, wdio asked qiie.stions n-gardiiig the laws of friendship 
ill tile West. 

In the early part of his residence at Peking, when enjoying con- 
stant intercourse with scholars of high position, Ricci brought out 
the T*i4*ti-chu shih'if or “ Veritable doctrine of the Lord of Heaven,” 
\fliicli deals with the divine character and attributes uniler eight 
heads. ^‘This work,*^ saj's Mr A. Wylie, “contains some acute 


On© of the ablest w’lio took their part was t.’hu-hang, a pii«;st of 
Haug-i‘hau, who had ahanJoiied ihc literary sfatus for the Bud- 
dhist cloister. Ho w'rotc three articles against the d<»etriiic. of the. 
missionaries. I'hc.sc were brought to Ricci’s notice in an osteiisildo 
tone of fundour liy Yu clmn-ln;, a high mandarin at the cjipital. 
Thi.s letter, with liicci'.s reply, the tliree Ihnhlhist dt cljiimiiions, 
and Ricci's tronfutation, wtriv jiiiblishcd in a collcclcil foiin by the 
( ' liris t i n n Sen - K wa i rg- Jv ‘c. 

Another w<ek of j;ic(i’.s which attracted attention wu-s the 
JJsi-Ix'no or “ .Vit of .MeiiKoy ii.s ti-sed in the West/* l?ic«*i 
w.'is liim.scif a gre.it c\p<?rt in nicitutrlft UvhtiU'fi^ and fudonished 
tlie tMiincse by liis pi rl'orinances iu thi.s lino. He alyo wrote or 
editrsl Various Cliincse w«*iks i>ii gengr.'iph y, the celestial .and 
P-rrestrial .spin-res. geomcti'v, ami aril hiuel i--.'^ And the detailed 
history of the mission wa.s drawn oiiL by liir.i, wliich after his 
death was brought honni T»y I*. Nicolas 'frigaiilt, and ]uiblislKal at 
Augsburg, and in a coinpb tt- bain at Lyons a yi-ar later under the 
name Jh: Rjimtiilinnc ^ -h rislixt mt nincl ab Sue. i/e.vi/, 

Kx I*. Mat. Rii-ei ejusdeiii Stieii.-ialis (Aminhuftt ri in wliich Tri- 
ganlt himself added a large ainuunl of iiiicrcsting mat 1 cr respecting 
China ami the Chinese. 

Among the seiontilic works <jf Jiis time whit li Rii ei took with 
him into China, thcio was a tine set of m:)]»s, which at lirst 
cieatetl great inti n^sl, Init di.sgust afterwai-ds when the t.'liiiieso 
came to perct-ivo the iiisignilicant jdai c a.ssigiu d therein to the 
“Midillo Kingdom,” thrust, ns it st i imyi, into .a i-orm.r. instead of 
btfing .set in the centre of the world like the gem in a ring. Riced, 
seeing their dis-satisfaidioii, nut about constructing a map of the 
hemi.spticro on a great .st ale, so adjusted that (diina, w'ith its 
subject slides, filled the central arc.'i, and, without ib-viating from 
truth of projection, o<’cu]dc«l a large s]>aeo in ]iroportitm to tho 
other kingdom.s gathered round if. All flic names were then 


reasoning in support of the pr<Ji»ositiona laid (low'ii, hut the doctrine 
of faith in (.^Iirist is very sligldly toueheil upon. The teachings of 
rUiddhisni are vigorously attacked, whilst the author tries to «ira\v 
a parallel between i liri.sti.'uiity and tho teachings of the Chinese 
literati.” 

In IGOl Ricci comideteil tho Rr?L-shih~wn, j/#:;?, a soricH of short 
articles of moral hearing, but exhibiting little of the e.sseutial 
doctrines of Cliristiauity. Chl-jen shih pir.n is another of his pro- 
ductions, completed in lt»08, and consisting of a record of ten con- 
vegsMtioms held with Chinese of high position. The subjects are : — 
(1) Vi-urs past no longer ours ; (2) Man a sojourner on earth ; (3) 
Advantage of frequent contemplation of eternity; (4) Vnqiara- 
tiori fur judgment by such contemplation ; (5) The good man not 
de-^irous of talking ; (0) Al».stincuco, and its distinction from the 
prohibition to take life ; (7) Self exatninat ion and s(df-repro<if 
inconsistent with inaction; (S) Future reward and puui.shinont ; 
(9) Prying into futurity hastens ealaniity ; (10) Wealth with 
covctousne.ss more wretched than pover^' witli contentment. To 
this work is ajqauulcd a translation of eight Fmropoan hymns, 
with <ducidation.s, wTitten in 1009. 

Some of the cbaracteri.stics briefly indicateil here m.ay’ have 
BUggested, though probably tljey are far from ju.sti lying, the 
bitterness of attacks nuulo uj>()n Kicci'.s theology, long after ho hml 
been in his grave, by some of tlio opjx>iieiils of the Jesuits in the 
controversies to which w’c have referred. An example of these is 
found in the w'ork e-alled Aucalutfis sLcr de HeUqiun- dans ta 

Chitm, Paris, 1733 35, tho author of wdiich (Ahhi* Villers) ,s|)eak3 
of the T'Un-chii shih'i in this fashion — “The Jesuit was akso .so ill 
versed in tho particulars of llie faith that, ns tho lioly hisliop of 
^uou, Monsgr. Maigrot, says of him, ono need merely rea<l his 
book oil the truo religion to convince oneself that he had never 
imhihccl the first clonient-s of theology”. . . . The wntcr goes 
on to say other things ovou much more hitUu*. 

Ricci’s pointed atfatrks on Buddhism, and the. wide eirculaliun 
of his booKS, callfsl forth the oi»po.sitiou of Lhc Buddliist clergy. 

^ Coiiiparo Browning, Thi ftiioi fmd Ih*’^ Ristk, x.. Tin*. lVq»e, 
1589^1603. 

* The name comes forwai-d i>i*ominently in the month of the emi>eror 
Kaiig-lii, in a dialogue which took place hetAVoen liLiu and Muusgr. 
Maigrot, the leader of the anti -Jesuit inovement (meutioned hi 
Browning^a lines referroil to above), at tho summer resuleiic-e in Tar- 
tary, August 1706, — a dialogue which tho Josuifjj Imvo re}K>rtcd 
W’ith not ft little malice : — 

** Smperor^ ‘Tell me why do the ]>coplo call mo Vansui (10,000 years).* 
The Mott Jteoerimd U.O., M^rot), * To express tholr desire for yonr Majesty's 
long Uto/ ' Gciod. You see, then, Chinese words are not always to he 

taken literally. Wo pay cult to Coafudua and to the dead to express our respect 
far thorn. Ifow la that tnophalatent with your religion ? When did It begin to 
be to ? Is U since Ly-Mattheu's time ? Bast thou over read Ly-Mattheu ?' Tho 
Afoft Reoerendt tnvnlng to P. Pai'enln, widmra. ** Who's hel '* and learning 
that it was P. Mattoo lUccl, , , , answered the emperor: H have not read 
that book.' Stnp, ‘Ly-Mattheu and hit fellows came hither some two contuBcs 
ago ; and before their time China never heard anything of tho Incarnation, any- 
thing of who had not bedomo Inoaitgite in this part of the world. 

tfoen, il iiWM hi^xil to oull Ood 3^ befora Ly-ltattbeii'a time, shoald it 
. IM ^ ApeslW^ a 

-V JmMiip!i^^ « ^ Aik I'Meteuiblfo;'. 
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cutcrctl in Chim.se calligraphy. This iiiaji obtained imnuui-^e 
favour, and wa.s immcdintcly cugravcil at tlic, o.\piMis(! of the viceroy, 
ami widely circulated. 

In Ihe accompanying cut wc have eiulcavourcvl to realize this 
JesnHical map, as we. fear it lnu^5L be <:alK«.l. 'riie, projection wc 

bavo iKlopted is 

a [Hirspeclivo of 7'' . * / ^ J 

the hemisphere, 
as viewed from 

a p«)int at the 'N. 

distance of on© 

iliaiHi-tor IVoiii i -JV 

the surface, and r h y w * “'s k jt a \ / \ 

situated on the '-j r- V' \ 

production of ^ ‘ .--'■''A \ 

the radiu.s which \ \ 

the iiitonsei’- ^ I | \ 

tion of 115* F.. ? W io// 

loiiR. (Om-ii- V\l 0 ^ I J> / 

N. lat. Som,.- // 

thing i*rctty \ -'X 

ii.«r tills iin,.st 

leave been Li- ^ ^ 

jiia-t(?u*s jirqjec- 
tion. With :i 

vertex much more di.staiit the desired ellVct would be impaired, and 
with on© nearer neither of the would be .^ecii, tlio 

exaggeration of Ohiii.a would have bi c n too gn>.‘ S lor a professed 
ri*prc.scntatiou *;f tho hemisplicrc. ^ 

Tlio chief facts of Hj'ccI’h career :irc ilnrivcil fn»jn 'I t iijiiiilt ; sosne conicMipoi ary 
works on Ihc Hies confroversy have nlsu hecii coiimiIkmJ ; In tlic iit>tlre of ICk-el's 
i irnicse writinjis vuliiuhle lu.-itter Im.s been ilerivetl from on f.itora- 

tnrxi by .Mr A. WylieA «a liulefiit i^ub;© scholar, uiul pci'liaps our only eonicni- 
poraiy who cun .siK-sk of these from Hciutil cxaniinatlon. 'J’lu.' ]>roji’« Mon of the 
(*plicre by the pi-t.-seiir. M-ritcr iipjji;aved Iti the (uom- ilefunci) (!<Oi/r>/j>/iicai 
Mui/asinr for July 1B7-I. A iiiiiiil»er of lllcel's letter.^ nn; t-xt.-int in tin* pi.'s.v.sMon 
of tlio famliy, niul access lo them amw ufforthMl to Giuacj»i*e l-J' ruMna, ;uiiht»r of 
tho -worK called t.a C’Atrai, cfntf.uterat>t nelUt kuu iffortu, ,tc., Florence, 1S43, by 
the .Mnrchcao Aiiilco Ricci of jMacciiila, livln*r at Boloric fM-t: aoI. I. p. 1J1? s^.). 
La Farina’s quotations contain noMiln^t of interett. TJioic is a luuiou.s Chinese 
ncf?ount of Jllcci published by Br IheJt.schiicldor in Mic t'hina Itevant^ Iv. 
3y| tif, (H. Y.) 

RICCIAUELLr, Daxielk (1509-1.5G6), Italian artist, 
generally called, from tho place of his birth,. Daxikee: da 






^ 111 tho nataloguo af tho London MisKion Library, Shanghai, 1857, 
we find the following entries : — “ 197. Chi'ho yAan ptn, Elementa of 
.(Jeoinotry (MS.). Thi.s i« the firet six books of Euclid, truuslated 
by Matthew Klcci and his disciple Scn-Kwaiig-K’e,- 1007.” “198. 

Tung-tven stum-ehih. Guide to Arithmetic, 9 vols. incomplete ; this 
treatise was drawn up by Kicci, with the aid of his disciple Le-Che- 
tsaou, and published in 1613.” **199. shik pieft'* (see 

a1>ove)t — 

^ Sluuighid and London, 1 867* 

' XJC -.68 . ■ 
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Voltkrua, was born in loOD, ami studied painting under 
Razzi and l^cruzzi. The young artist, settling in Rome, 
strove most unwcariedly to attain eminence in bis profes- 
sion. No e (forts were spared on his pictures. He pro- 
ceeded with a careful slowness, attempting to reach his 
ideal by a clo:>e imitation of Michelangelo, It is even said 
that he sometimcrf in a dilhciilty had recourse to the more 
direct aid of that great master’s own hand. The result of 
this earnesi labour was that Ricciarclli obtained abiind 
jint enconrageim nt. His constant friend, Michelangelo, 
recommended luni on all possible occasions. He had the 
honour to beautify with works of art a cliapcl in the 
church of the Trinita, to x>aiiit in the Farnesc ralace, to 
execute certain decorat, hms in the Palazzo de’ Med h i at 
Xavona, and to l»egin the stucco work and the x>h*iiircs in 
the Hall of the Kings. Nor was he loss highly patronized 
when, towards the close of his life, he turned his atten- 
tion to statuary. His last work was a bronze ]u»rse 
intended for an eijuestrian statue of Henry If. of France. 
Ho died in loGti. * Tlio priMcix)al extant works of llic- 
ciarclli are at Rome. These are a )St John tho ]>ai>tist 
in tlic j)icturo gallery of the Capit(^l, a Saviour In.aring 
the (?ross in tho Palazzt> Uospigliosi, and a Ooscent from 
tho Cross, his niastorx>iece, in tlie clinrcli of Trinitii do 
Monti. Tlioro is also an Elijah at Vol terra. 

HKJOOIIOXI, .Maoaaim (1711-1792), whose maiden 
name was Marie Jeanne Laboras do Meziiacs, and who 
married and was deserted by an actor and author of little 
merit, was born at l*aris in 1711. She herself was an 
actress, but did not succeed on tho stage. She tlicn t<iok 
to novel Avviting and deserves a considerable place in tho 
history (*f the sent i mental no\el. Her first work was the 
remarkable. //7s/o?V‘e flu f Vr.w/ (iThS). This 

was followtxl }.> 3 ’ MlUtdy Fanvy Ftd/rr (both of 

them, as indeed are almost all her books, in IcitcT form), 
F/'nesitnc (sometimes thought lier mastorx)iecc), three 
series of Lttirrs in the nanio.s of Ad('lnid<*. de Dammmtin 
(often quoted as Mttdftme de S^turerre)^ Ethabdh Sophie de 
Vallirre^ i\fiford. Hi errttj an<l others. These books were 
much admired, but brought their author little mone\\ 
She obtained, lioAvever, a small [tciLsion from the crown, Imt 
tho Revolution deprived her of it, and sho died in 1792 in 
great iTidigem;i\ Rcside.s tho works named she translated 
FieMing’s Atm Hay and tried a contimiation (but not the 
conclusion .sometimes erroueou.sly a.seribod to lier) of 
Marivaux’s unfinished 

All ^liiihiiiitt Jill’s work is very rh?vpr, ami there is real 

T»athos in it. Hill it is nriKing (ho inofit rminent oxainplos of the 
sriisihilit y iiovrl, of wliirli nf> oxanq'lfs hnt Storm.* 's lia% o kept 
thoir plaoo in Knj'Iaml, ;uid that not in virtue of their .sensibility. 
A still msin- ]»ar;illi-l may he fouml in tho work of Mackenzie. 
Mftfiarno Ilicoohoni i.s an t-spocial olfr-mkr in tho iiso of inccrh.'irncal 
aids to iinj>vt ssivi UfS-s — itali«’..% dasln s, rows of points, and the. like. 
The ]»rim;i|*:d cm! it ion of ln;r oornplete works is that of Paris, 
1818 . The rhiof mj\ t'ls appear in a volume of (i.arnier’a iJibHo- 
ihbqU'C Aviusirnt^, l*aris, 

RICE. Accnnling to Roxburgh the cultivated rice 
with all its tiuhhtous varieties hits originated from a wild 
plant called in India NcAvaree or Nivara {OryrM saliva). 
It is said to groAv on tho borders of lakes in tho Circars 
and elsewhere in India, and is also native in tropical 
Au.stralia. Tho rice jdant is an annual gra.ss Avith long 
linear glabrou.s leaves, each j.>rovided with a long sharply- 
pointed ligulo. Tho sjiikelets are l>ornc on a comi>ound 
or branched sx>ike, erect at first but afterwards bent down- 
wards. Each s[»ikelot; contains a solitary flower with two 
tmter small glumes and tw'o inner, larger and folded 
lengthwise, the outer one of tho Iavo rather larger and 
sometimes provided with an awn. Within these are six 
stamens, a hairy ovjary surmounted by two feathery s^les 
which ripens into the fruit (grain), and which ia invested 


by tho hu.sk forme<l by tho persistent glumes. The culti- 
vated varieties are extremely numerous, some kinds being 
adajitcd for marshy land, others for growth on the hillsides. 
The cultivators iiiako tw^o princq>al divisions according as 
the sorts nrc early or late. Other subdivision.s depend 
upon the lialut of the jJant, the jiresence or absence of au 
awn, il'.e ctiUmr of the grain, and other particulars. Rico 
lias been eultiA^ated from time iinmeinorial in tropical 
countries. Acconling to Stanislas .Inlieii a ceremonial 
ordinance w*as est.ablished in China by the emxieror Chin- 
nung 2H()0 years n.i;., in accordanee with Avhicli tlie 
enqieror sows the rice himself AA'hilc the .seeds of four 
iJluT kinds may bo sovm by the prinees of bi.s family. 
Tlii.s fact, joined to other consirierations, induced Alx)]ionse 
lie (..\andolle to consider rice as a native of China. Tl was 


very early ciilii- 
vated in India, in 
somcxjartsijf \vhich 
country, as in tro- 
j)ical Australia, it 
is, as wo have .seen, 
indigenous. It is 
not mentioned iii 
the Rible, but its 
culture is alluded 
to in the Talmud. 
There is no evi- 
dence of the exist- 
ence of rice in 
Egyi>tian remain.s, 
nor is there any 
trace of it as a 
native plant among 
the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, or ancient 
Persians. There is 
proof of its culture 
in the Euphrates 
valley and in 
Syria four Im n d red 
years before Christ. 
CraAvfurd on x>hi- 
lological g?-ounds 
considens that rice 
Av,as introduced 
into Persia from 



southern India. 


Ricf? saliva). 


The Arabs carried (cjiiijur'fn; a. iionrdcd \.»utf!y ; 

tho plant into c. ..f i. (-nwageo^. 

Strain under the name ‘'aruz,’* the arros of the Spanish,* 
tho Hzo of the Italian, whence our word rice. Rice 
was first cultivated in Italy near I'lsa in 1468. It was 
not introduced into Carolina until 1700, and then, as it 
is said, hy accident, although at one time tho soutliern 
United States furnished a largo prox>ortion of tho rice 
introduced into commerce. Rice, says Crawfurd, sports 
into far more varieties than any of the corns familiar 
to Eurojieans, for some varieties grow in the water and 
some on dry land ; some come to maturity in three 
Inonths, while others take four and six months to do 
so. The Hindus, however, are not content with such 
broail distinctions as might be derived from lhe.se obvious 
sources, but have names for varieties the dislinctiona 
between which arc unapxjreciable by Eurox>eaus ; besides 
terms for this corn founded on variety, on season, and 
on mode of culture, tho grain itself bears one name in 
the straw, another when threshed, one name in the husk 
and another when freed from it, and a fifth when cooked. 
A similar abundance of terms b found in to df 

the Malay land Philippine Islends.. 
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clatures neem to iK)int to a great antiquity in the culture 
of this cereal. 

Rice coTistitutos one of the most iinnortnnt articles of food in 
all tropical and suhlropical eoiintrics, and is one of tlie most prtdilic 
of all crops. The lire yields best on low lands subject 1o occasional 
innndatiotis, aiid thus cnriebed by alluvial deposits. An almmlant 
rainfall during the growin;^ season is also a oesideratiini. Rice is 
sown broadcast, and in soinu districts is transpbmted after a fort- 
night or three weeks. Xo special roUUioii is followed ; iiidcod the 
8 )il best suited h>r rieo is ill folapted for any other crop. In some 
cases little manure is employed, but in others abundance of manure 
is used. No special tillaf^n is required, but weeding and irrigation 
are requisite. Rice in thebu.sk i.s known as “paddy.” On cut- 
ting atrross a grain of rice and t‘.\aTiiiiiing it under the microscope, 
first the flattened and dried cells ofllio Inisk .'U’osceii, and then one 
or two l.iyers of cells elongated in a ilircetion ]iaialh;l to the buigtli 
of tlie .seed, whieli contain the gluten or nitrogenous matter. 
Within these, and forming hy far the largc^st part of the seed, 
are largo ]>olygfHial ci-lls filled with very numerous and very 
minute angular st-nreh grains, lliee i.s not so valuable a.s a food 
as some other cereals, inasmuch as the proportion of Tntr«>genons 
matter (gluten) is les.s. I’ayeii gives OTily 7 per rent, of gluten 
in rieo us compared with 2*2 per (rent, in the finest wheat, 14 in 
oats, and 1*2 in inabo. Tlie. ixTemitago of ]»ota.sh in the ash is 
IIS IS to 23 in wheat.. The fatty matter is al.so le.ss in proportion 
than in other ecrcrals. Ri(7e, tiierefore, i.s chiefly a farinaceous 
food, and leqnire.s to be combined with fatty and nitrogenous sub* 
staric(?.s, .such a.s milk or meat gravy, to satisfy the requirements of 
the system. 

The imports of ri^o into the United Kingdom range from 
7 , 00(),000 ewt. 1o 8 , 000,000 cwt. annually, having an estimated 
vahio of iVom 000, 000 to i‘3,.^»00,000. Nearly Ibe whole of tbi.s 
conies from Mriti.sh nurmah and Hengal. A large iiroportion of 
the rieo luonght to iMiropo is used for starch-making, and some is 
taken by di.'^t iller.s of aleonol. is .also the source of a drinking 

spirit in India, and the mitionnl beverage of Japan—.sakc* — is x>rc 
pared (mtirely from iliir bTim uted grain. 

lirOK PAl'l^K. 'riui siib.stanoe wliich bus received Ibis 
name in Kurnpe, ihrnugh the inifttaken notion that it i.s 
r»Jaclo from rice, con.sists of the pith of a small tree A viifia 
papf/rifi^ra (!iit into tliin slices. The tree grows in the 
swampy fore.sts of Formosa and apparently nowhere el.^o, 
and large quantities of the stems are conveyed to C3iin- 
:*hew, when3 the snow-white delic^ate pith is <*arefully sliced 
by spiral cut.s into uniform shcet.s of a fine ivory- like 
texture. It i.s dy ed varion.s colour.^, and extensively used 
for the preparation of artificial flowers, while the white 
shoots arc emi>Ioy'^cd by native artists for watercolour 
lira wings. 

RICH, Claimiius Jamks ( 1787-1821), liastern traveller 
and scholar, was born near Dijon, March 28, 1787. 

While still an infant he wa.s taken to Bri.stol, where he 
spent his y'oiith. At a very early u.go he developed a 
wonderful caiiacity” for the acquisition of languages, .soon 
becoming familiar not only* with Latin and (Ireek but 
,also with Hebrew, iSyriac, Persian, Turkish, and other 
* Eastern tongues. Hi.s unusual intelligence and extraordi- 
naryr af.;quirement.s in Oriental languages protaired for liim 
in 180.3 a nomination to a writership id the Piombay 
establishment of the East India CompaTly^ In 180-t Rich 
proceeded to Constantinojde, where, and at Smyrna, he 
stayed n considerable time, perfecting him.self in the 
Turki.sh language. Proceeding to Alexandria as as.si.slant 
to the British consul-general tliere, ho devoted himself to 
Arabic and its various dialects, and made himself master 
of Eastern manners and usages. On leaving l^gypt ho 
proceeded by land to the Persian Gulf, disguised as a 
Mameluke, visiting Dama.scus, and entering the great 
mosque undetected. At Bombay, which ho reached in 
Boptember- 1807, he was the guest of Sir Jampa Mack- 
intosh, whoso eldest daughter ho married in January 
1808, proceeding soon after to Baghdad as resident. 
While gaining the respect of Turks of all classes, as 
well ^ of Europeans, he now began his investiga' 
into the geogra^y, hUtory, and of the 

midst which ho was 


placed, tlio results of which give him a higli place 
among Eastern stiident^^. He made collections of all 
i kinds, visited and examined the remains of Ikiliylon, and 
: projected a gi*ograpliieal and .stati.stical neconnt of the 
; pa.shiilic. of Ikighdiid. Tlio re.snits of his inve.stigations at 
! Jlabylon Jip|>eared fir.st in tlie \"icnna .serial the Mines tic 
I rOrvnt^ and in USl.o in Englaiiil, under tlio title N^trra 
j tiee of <i Junrm yto the Site uj Hthyteni in 7SIL Tri 1 8.‘>y 
; this was ie|mV)!ished by his widow, with Major Kenneirs 
; remarks upon it, and a second jnemoir by Ricli in reference 
I to thc.se remarks, togetIwM* with the narratixe of a journey 
j to Perse[)olis. In 1S1:J 1| llidi spent so?ne time in 
1 Europe, and on his retnrfi tfk Isn^lidad paid special atten- 
i tion to the geogr.a[»]pv of A -in Minor, and collccti-d miicli 
; inforination in Syrian and ( balihvaii conxenU eorn'cmiTig 
i the Yezzidis. He continued, loo, to collect manuscript.s of 
, all kind.s, his collections being probably the most extensive 
: and valuable. Vaoiight togeiln r ly any jTivato j m i son nj) to 
I tliat time. ITis collection of eoin.s <Jrci>k, Uartbian, 
j Sa.Hanian, and Moslem - as well as of gmns and t vi-jriavecl 
[ stones, wos much enlarged. During this pei iod ho made, a 
I .second excursion to ikilylon, and in J 820 he undertook 
1 an exteii.sivo tour to Kurdistrm — from Paghdnd north to 
j Snliinahia, eastwjird to Simian then we.st to Nineveh, and 
I th(3nce. down the 'I'igri.s to Paghd/id. 'Dio nanvitive of this 
j journey, which for tln^ tir-t tijvie furnished acciinite. knoxv- 
• Jedgii (from .scientific ohs('rvation) regarding the topogr;i]>by 
j and geography of the legion traversed, wns |*nblTshed by 
! lii.s widow in I8,*>fi. It nboiinds witli infoiinal ion on the 
! country and the people, tlieir history and traditions, the 
I ruins <and inscriptions met with, characterized by the pro- 
i fnndity and thorou^'hrio.ss of the real .scholar and trained 
observer. He visited many of the ancient Christian 
cliurches in Clialda^a, adding largely to his .stock of manu- 
►seripts, including ancient Syrian and (.'hnldieati versions 
of the Scriptures. In 1821 Rich went to Ka.sora, whence 
lie made an excur.sion to Shiraz, visiting tln^ ruins of Per- 
sopolis and the other rcmaiirs of antieprity in the neighbour- 
liood. An account of these excursions is given in the po.st- 
humon.s pn}»iication referred to, which also contains many 
notc.s on Rich’s collections and minor i‘.\cnr.sions as well as 
a brief tneinoir. At Shiraz he w’as struck down by cholera 
on October 5, 1821. Hi.s early death was a vast lo.s.s to 
j Oriental investigation. The ^xo^k lie did aircomplLsli w;ia 
j of great ^a.lne f(»r l*'astcrn arclneology and lii.'^tory. 

RIOHARD T. (1157-1100), king of England, called 
even before his death “ fhe laon” or “ C«cnr de Lion,” ivas 
the third .sou of Henry IJ. .and Eleanor of .Aipiitainr*. He 
was born, proliably at Oxford, on .September 8, 1 157. 
AVlicn little more than eleven years old he was inve.stcd 
with the duchy of Aquitaine, and imbibed in southern 
Franco the spirit of the adventurer and the troubadour 
which characterized him through life. In 3173 he joined 
the league again.st Henry II., but when the rebellion 
j Avas suppressed in 1171 he w\a.s pardoned by his fatlicr. 
Shortly afterwards ho w’a.s afllauccd to Alice, the daughter 
of Loui.s YII. The death of Iii.s brother Henry in 1181 
made Richard heir to the throne. Froui this time he was 
the centre of the di.sturhanccs which troul*led the last five 
years of Henry II. \s reign. The pretext fc>r his quarrel 
with Ills father was the rofii.sal of the latter to allow the 
barons to do fenlty to Richard as heir, and IJenry’s wish to 
transfer Acpiitaine to hi.s younger .son John. War was 
for some time averted by the preparations for the third 
crusade, and Bichard liimself took the cross (1187), 
Next year, bo'we.ver, a quarrel between Richard and his 
neigliliiur the count of Toulouse led' to the final breacln 
I'hilip, king of France, took advantage of this quarrel to 
invade Berri, whence he wtw driven out again by Richard, 
who so fw was acting in concert with his father A truce 
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was made between the two kings, and Philip used the 
opportunity to separate Henry from his son. In November 
1188 Richard did homage to Philip for his French pro- 
vinces, and the latter demanded that Henry should 
acknowledge him as Iieir. Henry liCvsitatod, and Richard 
openly joined I'hilip. In the spring of 1189 the allies 
overran JMairie and Touraine, and forced Henry, in a 
meeting at Colombierea, to submit to their demands. 
Two days later Henry died at (yhinon (July 6, 1189), and 
Richard became king of England. 

Richard's r.^igu falls into two ecpial divisions — the one 
comprising his <iriisado and captivity, the other his wars 
against Philip in Franco. On his father’s death he was 
at once acknowledged as duke of Normandy and count of 
Anjou. On September 3, 1 189, he was crowned with great 
pomp at \Ve.st minster. This is the first English corona- 
tion of which we have a full account, and the formalities 
then adopted have been followed with little alteration 
ever since. Richard at once sot to work to collect funds 
for the crusade. He sold ecclesiastical and temporal 
offices, released the king of Scotland from the \'assalago to 
which Henry 11. had subjected him ; and, having by these 
means and by taxation collecbid a large sum of money, he 
crossed to Calais on December 111. Soon afterwards he 
met Philip at St llemy and made a treaty with him for a 
joint crusade. On June 27, 1 1 90, the two armies assembled 
at Vczelai, Avhcn(Mi they marched together as far as Lyons. 
There I'liilip took the route to Genoa, while Richard went 
by Marseilles. Visiting Naples on the w'ay, he landed at 
Messina on September 23, where he found the French 
army and his own fleet awaiting him. The two kings 
remained in Sicily during the winter. William II., king 
of Sicily, husband of Richard’s sister Joanna, had died 
.shortly before, and Tancred, nephew of William, had seized 
the throne. During the negotiations for the recovery of 
Joanna and her dowry, disturbances broke out which 
ended in Richard’s fonring his way into Messina at the 
head of liis army. His real enemy was, however, not 
Tancred, but I*hili[). ’fhe natural jealousy of the two 
kings grew into mutual hatred during their stay in Sicily, 
and 1’ancTed informed Richard of French intrigues. In 
March 1191 Richard made a treaty with Tancred, and 
recognized him as king of Sicily. At the same time ho 
repudiate<l Alice, Philip’s sister, and betrothed himself to 
Rercngaria of Navarre. Philip was the first to leave 
Sicily. He arrived at Acre early in April. On April 10 
Richard set sail, and a month later reached CyiR'us» where 
lie married Berongaria (May 12). He then proceeded to 
conquer Cyprus, took Isaac Coinnenus and his daughter 
prisoners, and set out again for the Holy Land, reaching 
Acre on Juno 8. Guy of Lusignan, who claimed the 
throne of Jerusalem, had besieged that fortress since 1189, 
but the Christian army was itself hemmed in by the forces 
of Saladin. Richard’s arrival encoumged the besieger.s, 
and on July 11 Aero surrendered. The two kings now 
settled the dispute between Guy of Imsignan and Conrail 
of Montferrat about the throne of Jerusalem and on 
August* 3 Philip left the Holy Land. >Saladin having 
failed to fulfil the terms on which Acre had surrendered, 
Richard ordered the inossacre in cold blcK>d of some three 
thousand Mohammtxlan prisoners. Soon afterwards he 
set out for Jaffa, and on the way thitlior won the battle 
of Arsuf. Having rebuilt Jaffa, he started for Jerusalem. 
About Christmas 1191 he arrived at Beit nffba, within sight 
of the Holy City, but, owing to the reluctance or desertion 
of his French allies, he found it im^ioHsible to besiege it, 
and therefore withdrew to the coast. In April 1192, at 
the instance of his followers, he recognized Conrad as king 
of Jerusalem, indeniiiifying Gay with the crown of 
Cyprus. The murder of Conrad immediately afterwards 
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was laid, probably without sufficient ground, to the charge 
of Richard, who conferred the vacant throne on Henry, 
count of Chnmjiagne. Bad news from England now 
made him anxious to go homo, but he resolved on one 
more attempt to save Jerusalem. He set out 911 June 4, 
arrived again within sight of the city, and again retired 
without venturing to attack. Jaffa, which had been 
taken by Saladin, was retaken on August 1. This was 
Ilicliard’H last exploit in the F.ast. On September 1 lie 
made a three years’ truce with Saladin, on tlic basis of the 
statiiis q^uo ; and on October 9 be sailed for homo, leaving 
behind him a name long remembered by the Saracens, 
but, beyond the ca[)ture of Acre, Laving accomplished 
none of the objects with which lie sot out. 

Fearing to go through France, Richard sailed up the 
Adriatic, and made his way on foot, as a pilgrim and 
almost alone, to Erdburg near Vienna. Hero he was dis- 
coviircd (l^ecember 21, 1192) by Leopold, duke of Austria, 
of whom, while at Ascalon, ho had made a bitter enemy. 
After being confined for some time at Diirrcnstein on the 
Danube, he was surrendered in ^March 1193 to the 
emperor Henry VI., who imprisoned him first at Trifels 
and afterwards at Worms. 1 ^egend was already rife about 
him, but tho story of his discovery by Blondel only dates 
from the following century, and is of French origin. In 
order to liberate himself, Richard rosignc?d his crown to 
Henry VI. as overlord of Christendom, promised to pay a 
yearly tribute, and received back the crown fis a vassal of 
the emperor. At Easter a diet was lield at 8pii*es, at 
which Richard was charged with various misdoings, — the 
recognition of Tancred, the conquest of Cyjirus, the 
murder of Conrad, even with the betrayal of the Holy 
Land to Saladin. He defended liimself ehxiueutly, and 
the charges were dropped. Shortly afterwards a treaty 
was made at Worms (July 29) for Richard’s release on 
payment of a ransom of 150,000 marks, with other condi- 
tions. Great efforts wxro made in England to collect the 
money, two-thirds of which was paid over to Henry, 
hostages being given for tho rest. I’hilip and John w'ere 
able, however, by offers of money and other means, to 
induce the emperor to detain Richard till the following 
spring. At length he was liberated. ()ii March 13, 
1194, he set foot again in England. Ho found his 
dominions in great confusion owing to the intrigues of 
Philip and John. Ho rapidly made himself master of the 
castles which held out for John, and on April 17, 1194, he 
was crowned a second time. He then collected more 
money from the impoverished country for the rest of his 
ransom and for an expedition to France, and on May 12 
left England again never to return. Philip retired before 
him j John submitted and was jmrdonecL For the 
remaining live years of his reign Richard kept up an 
intermittetit stmgglo with Philip, a struggle marked by no 
great battles, and interrupted only by fruitless negotiations 
and truces which were never kept. Neither party was 
strong enough to inflict a severe blow upon the other. In 
the autumn of 1198 the war went decidedly against Philiji, 
but in January 1199 a peace for five years was made, 
each side retaining what it held. Shortly afterwards 
Richard, while besieging the castle of Chaluz near Limoges, 
which was held against him by one of his vassals, was 
wounded by an arrow. He died on April 6, 1199, and 
was buried at Fontevraud. His brother John succeeded 
him. 

In ][>erson Richard was tall, muscxilar, ruddy, with light 
brown hair. He was lavish, generous, and fearless; a 
skilful commander, but incapable of extenmye combinar 
tiems or far-reaching plans ; more religious t)^an his father 
or brothen^ but equally vicio^ ; a hosbahd ahd a 
son, with mueb of the feroeiiy ^at eha^teirhied his f 
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in tact, a typical repre»cntativo of the faults os well as the | 
virtues of the chivalry of his day. His reign was sig- , 
nallzed by no great legal or administrative reform, and 
Hngland owes him nothing but barren fame. 

Chirf IloVttden, Chrouim; Raljdi il« Diceto, 

lymiginr.^ /lifitoria-rum ; Oorvaso of OanU’iIiury, Cfiranic<i, &c. ; 
Chronicles and Afe.morials of the Rritpi of iLhhard T, ; OcHld Rcjjis 
Jlcnrici IT.f &c. (oscribed to ISoiUMlict of Pctfiborougli) ; ftll the 
above have been edited, with most v:iliial>lo ]ivefaiu\M, by Dr Stubbs 
for the Rolls Series ; also William of Newlmrgh, Ifisturia Jlcrinn 
ATtglimruw; edited for tlic Engl. Hist. Soiioty by H. C. Dainib 
ton, and for tbo Uoll.s Series by R. Howlelt; Richard of Devizes, 
Chronicony 5cc. , oditcil for ibe Engl. lUst. So»de!.yby J. Stevenson ; 
Pauli, (rcschit'hle run lihujland^ vol. iii. ; Stubbs, Early PliTid.ntjfmels ; 
Lingard, Jlislory of Knylaod^ vol. ii. (G. W. P. ) 

UlCHAUI) IL (11366-1400), king of Kngland, the 
only son of Edward the Dlack Prince and Joau of Kent, 
was born at llordcaux, A[>ril J 3, 136(3. Ife succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his grandfather Kilwanl III., on 
June 21, 1377. He was crowned on July 16. During the 
first eleven years of liis reign, Richard was in a position of 
tutelage. His uncles, John of Claunt, duke of i.»ancastor, 
and Thomas, duke of Gloucester, were the most influential 
persons in the kingdom. Tlui evils naturally inherent in 
a minority were intonsifiod by war abroarl, religious and 
social troubles at home, the existence of a turbulent 
nobility, and the intrigues ami rivalries which broke u[» 
the royal house. Under the incapable rule of liancaster, 
the .southern coast.s were ravaged by Fremdi fleets, the 
northern frontier was harried by the Sc-ots. and the taxes 
collectial for natk)nal purposes were ^^aste^l or embczzleil. 
The wbiikness and unpopularity of the (jovernment pro- 
duced a ferment among the lower cla.sscs, which, aggravated 
b\^ the heavy taxation of 1370 and 1380, culminated in 
the Peasants* Revolt of June 1381. This revolt gave 
Rjehard, then a lad of fifteen, his first opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself. On Juno 14 he met the rebels at 
Mile ICnd, and, by j^romising the Jibolition of villcnage, 
induced the Essex contingent to return homo. Next day 
ho met the Kentisli men at Smithfield. In the parley 
which followed, their leader, Wat Tyler, was killed. The 
mob were about to avenge his death when the young king, 
riding forward alone, calmed their irritation and induced 
them to follow him to T.slington. Here a body of troops 
came to the king’s aid, but Richard prevented a conflict, 
and persuaded the rioters to disper.se. Ilia pre.scnce of 
mind, extraordinary in one so young, not only saved his 
own life but averted a general disaster. In January 1382 
he married Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the emperor 
Charles IV. Meanwhile the influence exerted by John of 
Gaunt was becoming more and more irksome to him, 
^Charges of conspiracy brought against his uncle in 1384, 
though denied by Lancaster, so worked upon Richard that 
ho attempted to seize him, but a reconciliation was soon 
afterwards efTected. In 1385 the king led an expedition 
to Scotland. His refusal to allow the army to penetrate 
beyond Edinburgh is said to have caused another quarrel 
with tho duke of Lancaster. The elforts made by Richard 
to form a party of personal adherents, in opposition to his 
uncles, are to bo soon in the elevation of Do Verc to the 
man^uisate of Dublin and of Do la Pole, the chancellor, to 
the earldom of SulFolk. • After John of Gaunt’s departure 
to Portugal (July 1386) the quarrel between the king’s 
party and tho opposition headed by Gloucester came to a 
head. Gloucester, supported by a strong majority in 
parliament^ demanded the dismissal of the chancellor and 
the treasurer, to which Richard was obliged reluctantly to 
consent. The blow was followed up by the appointment 
of a committee of government which, like the baronial 
c^huuHtee of 1268, practically superBoded the monarchy. 

: imu[m(mteiy set ato plans 

> 1387 he 


came to London in order to overthrow the ooinmittee, l)ut 
was anticipated by Gloucester, who, with ihiiiry of Derby 
and three other.*^, “appealed,** or impeached the kiqg’:. 
chief adherenis of high treason. The party in |k»vvcv 
always fouml it easy t»> manipulate the elections, anil the 
parliament which met in February 1388 was alU.‘gcther on 
the side of the “appellants.” The leaders of tho king’s 
party were execiite<l, banislujd, or imjn-isoned, iiiul Glou- 
cester won a complete triumph. He failed, however, tt» 
establish liis power on a firm basis, and in May 138t) 
Richard threw otT tlie yoke. On tho gremnd tliat he was 
now of full age, he siuklouly inbumed his t?ouneil that he 
intended to rule alone. Gloucester madti no rivsislanoe ; 
the nation acquiesced; and Uiohartl was at last really king. 

Richard did not for s(uue time ahiise his pow«^r. The 
“appellants” were not. punished, and e^en remained 
members of the council. William oL Wykeham, however, 
became chancellor, and it was Hp))ai*enlly by liis advice 
and that of John of Gaunt, who returned tt> Ihigland in 
1389, that Rieliard regulated liis (‘ondnet. For eight 
years he ruled constitutionally^ 3’he couiitiy was at 
peace at liome and abroad. In June 139 4 the queen 
died, in October of the same y’car Ricliard Avent to 
freland'nnd received tho submissftin of .some of the cliicfs. 
He remained in Ireland till ^lay 1395, Next year lie 
concluded a twenty-five y^ears’ truce with France, and 
engaged to marry' Isabella, the French king’s daugliter. 
In Septemlier 1396 he Avent to (‘alais ami returned witli 
hi.s bride, a child of eiglit years old. ’llil.s alliance seems 
to have encouraged Richanl to cariT out a. stroke of ^lolicy 
AA'liich he had probably long contenq dated. In July’ 1397 
he suddenly seized tlie “ai>pcllaiits,” Warwick, .'\rundel, 
and Gloucester. The parliament, wliich met in Sejiteiiiber, 
repealed the act.s of 138(3, and declariHl the “ a[q»el!ants ” 
guilty of liigli treason. Arundel Avas cxi‘cuted, Warwick 
im[)risoned Gloucester died, probaldy V>y'^ violence, in 
prison. Next y'car the parliament conferred on Richard 
tonnage and poundage for life, and dtdegated their authority 
to a committoe of eighteen, practically cho.seii by^ the king, 
thus making him an aVisolute monarch. A treasonable 
conversation betAveen Hcrefojil ami Norfolk, reported by 
tho former, gave a pretext for the banislinient of both. 
Ill February 1399 John of Gaunt died, and Richard 
seized tho Lanco.stor estates, thu.s rodneiug Hereford 
to desperation. The latter at l>egafi to prcj^arc to 

recover Jii.s inlieritanco, and Richard, a|*pari*ntlv ignor- 
ant of the danger, went over to Ireland (.May- 29), thus 
leaving the kingdom o]>en to his rival Heruy landed in 
Yorksfiire early in July, and rapidly' collected an over- 
powering force. Ricliard returned to find Heury in 
possession of pOAver and himself deserted l»y the nation. 
He surrendered to Henry at Flint (August 19) and was 
conveyed to London. On September 29 he executed a 
deed by which he resigned the crown. Next day the deed 
was read in parliament. Formal sentence of de]»osition 
■was pronounced, and Henry claimed and ^ecei^ed tho 
crown. A month afterwards the late king Avas st.-tjtonce4 
to perpetual iinprisomnent, and was removed to Pontefract. 
Tho conspiracy against Hcmy IV., whicli A\as di.sc6vercd 
in January 1400, sealed Richard’s fate. Tho manner of 
hia death is unknown, but tlierc can be little doubt that 
lie died by' violence. Ife is said to have .been buried at 
Langley, February 14, 1400. 

.In person Richard Avas slight, fair-haired, beardless, with 
rounded face and elegant but rather feminine features. His 
charatler, a strange mixture of strength, and weakness, 
courage and irresolution, indolence and energy, remiiins an 
enigma to the historian. He protected Wickliffe, encouraged 
Chaucer, and made a serious attempt to establish an abso- 
lute monarchy* His reign, whether we regard it from 
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the religious, the political, or the social point of view, i« 
one of very great importance, and its liistory has as yet 
heoii by no means fully elucidated. 

Chif'f A at horUirs. K ilia'll l)c Evnitilnis Aurjluv, otl. Twysden 

iu tlic rVc'iiiii Sf^iptoifs, Ki52 ; Walsinghain, IJi'itoi'ia Ai&yliceniaf 
i*tl. (Rolls vSfiirs) ; Adam dc* Ijsk, Chroukout ed. ThruupsoTi, 

187C> ; C/rroairon AntjUnc-, l»y ‘i Tnonk of St Alhuus, cd. Thompson 
(Rolls Sinv^s); Hi Aon a 1'itiC A JUifniliiritrdi //., l»y ii monk of 
Rvf<liatM, od. Iliaiiif*, 1729; ttronin/af tJ>: la fraison, ct mort dc 
JiirJutrt k>'. , cd. AVilliams (Kiigl. Hist. Socioty) ; Ilistoirc da 

Uni *r A ufjldi rrc lii‘'ftard^ od. AWljb, in Arvhmol. /jVi 7., vol. xx. ; 
Pi’idssai t, ChronicJt\s ; Stiil/hs, (ionstifutUnail liistoryy vol. ii. ; 
Pauli, Gt'sAtichte von JintfJandy vol. iv. . {ii. W. P.) 

UJCHAIU) hi, (1452 hi 85), king of Kngiand, third 
son of lUclianl, duke of and Cicely Nevil, wa.s born 

at Fotheringay on OctolxT 2, 1152. Having been sent 
out of Kngiand for safety on the death of his father in 
14 GO, he was recalled next year by his brother PM ward 
IV., who created him duke of (jllouecater and appointed 
him loi'd high admiral. He 'remained faithful to bis 
l>rother during the latter’s reign, sharing in his flight in 
1 170, and aiding him on his roturn in the vu;tories of 
Barnet and 'rewkesbury. In 1471 he married Anno, 
daughter of the earl of Warwick and widow of iTince 
FMward. In 1482 he led an army into Scotland to aid 
the duke of Albany against James II L, occupied IMin 
burgh and c;ij>tured ThTwick. On the death of IMward 
IV. (AjJiil 2, 1 18*1) Iviehard at once m-ido himself master 
of the sitnalioii by .seizing Prince JMward, his nephew. 
Having assumed the title of ITotector, he rapidly deve- 
loped his plans for .securing the crown. Under the pre- 
text of a pJot against hi.s life, lie seized and r)eheaded 
llastijigs, Clrey, and others (June 15), forced the queen 
mother to give up her yourig.T son Uichard, and, on June 
25, 1485, assumed the crown. The children of IMward 
IV, were set {uside on the plea that their father was 
ilUigitirmite. On July G Richard was crowned king. 
Shortly afterwards it was publicly reported that the sons 
of Edward IV. were dead ; their actual fate is to the 
l»rc.sent day unknown. In October 1483 the rebellion of 
the duko of Piuckingham was put down ; the duke liim.self 
was executed on November 2. j^arliament which met 
in January 1484 ackiiowlodgiid Uichard a.s king, in return 
for which he assented to an Act alxflishiiig benevolences. 
His only legitimate son, I’M ward, died on Apiril 9, 1484, 
and in March 1485 the b(»y was followed by his mother. 
5b strengthen his po.sitiou Uichard had made treaties with 
Scotland and Urittany (14«8l), and he now proposed to 
marry his niece Elizabeth. ITom this course, however, 
he was di.ssuuded. His .short reign was mainly occupied 
in pnqmring to resist the invasion of Henry of Uichnumd. 
Unable to prevent Henry’.s landing (Augu-st 7, 1485), 
Uichiml met his rival in battle at Uoaworth (August 22), 
and at the same moment lost his crown ami his life. 

Tradition is divided a.s to Uichard ’s personal appear- 
ance, and the stoiy of his deformity is po.ssibly derived 
from Lancastrian malignity and from a mLs understanding 
of his nickname Crouch back. His courage, energy, and 
ability would liave mad(j a greiit and honoured name had 
not those qualitie.s been matched by extreme ferocity and 
un.scrupulousness, and perverted to an evil use by the tur- 
bulence of the time and hia own nearness to the throne. 

Chi*/ A athio'ifo'ft. — Fabyai), Connn'daiicv vf lliMoHi-Sy ml. Klli.s, 
1811 ; JfiAi>ri(t Cmahuidcnsia, M. Fell, Qiuiique Scrij*tnroH, 1.687 ; 
K(».ss, J/fAoria Rnjuhi Aaf/lin: ; JUisUni Lcliiirs^ eit. tJairdiier, 1875 ; 

and. Pitj.t(:.r.s H I nstrativc of th^- reigns of Richard 7/7. and 
Heanj VJT., Oairtlner (Rolls Stales) ; Sir T. More, lIUt<rries of 
JCdioard H. aii«l llich rrd HI,. 1550; 11. Walpole, Jdstorie fJoidis 
on lUcIuird /If.. 176iS ; <kn.iri|jior, Life mid Jicig^i of Richard IIL^ 
1878. ‘ (G. W. V.) 

UICHAllI), carl of Cornwall and king of the Homana 
(1209 ”1272), second son of John, king of England, and 
Isabella, was born at Winchester, January 5, 1209. In 


1225 ho undertook the government of Gascony. In 1240 
he went on a crusade, returning in 1241, after concluding a 
treaty with the sultan of Egypt. In 1242 ho accompanied 
his brother on his unsuccessful expedition to Poitou. 
In 1244 and 1246 we find him heading the parliamentary 
opposition against Henry HI., and a few years afterw'ards he 
bcfricuded Simon de Alontfort against his accusers. When 
Henry went to France in 1255, Richard, together with the 
queen, acted jus regent. He had already (1252) declined 
the pope’s offer of the kingdom of Sicily, but in January 
1 257 he was elected emperor by a majority of the elector.s, 
and soon afterwards was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In 1259 he returned to England and sworo to observe 
the Provisions of Oxford. Next year he acted as peace 
maker between Henry and the barons, and, after spend- 
ing another year in Germany, ho returned to England in 
1265. It was largely owing to his mediation that the 
two parties submitted to llie arbitration of Louis IX., but 
on the renewal of the civil war he took his brother’s side. 
Taken prisoner at the battle of JjCwcs, lie was kept in 
(jonfinement by L)c Montfort for a yt?ar, but released after 
the battle of Evesham. One of his last known acts waj? 
Ills mediation between the earl of (.Jloucester and tlie 
king. In 1269 he went to Germany again for a short 
time, and returned to England to die at Kirkluun in 1272. 
He? w^as thrice married — (1) to Isabella, sister of the carl 
of Pembroke; (2) to ftancia, daughter of llayiiioiid, count 
of Provence ; (3) to Beatrice of IMlkeristein. 

For anthoritins, .soe iiiidvr llHnry 111. (G. W. F. ) 

RICHARD, duke of Normandy. Sec Noumandv, vol. 
xvii. j). 541 ,sq. 

UICHARD OF Bury. See Auncsekvyle, Rioiiaiid. 

RICHARD OF CiRENCKSTKR (1335-1401), hi.storical 
writer, was a member of the Benedictine abbey at Wo.st- 
minstcr, and his name (“ Circestro ”) fir.st appears on 
the chamberlain’s list of the monks of that foundation 
drawn up in the year 1355. In the year 1391 he obtained 
a licence from the abbot to go to Rome, hi.s design being 
to visit limlna Apostijlormu^ and in this licence the abbot 
gives his testimony to Richard’s perfect and sincere ob- 
8()rvan(!e of religion for upwards of thirty years. Iii 1400 
Richard was in the infirmary of tlie abbey, w'here Ids 
death took place in the following year. Ilis only known 
extant work is Specufuai J/Utorialc de CcslU Return 
Autffuvy .^7-1060, 'Flic manuscript of this is in the 
university library at Cain bridge, and has been edited for 
the Master of the Rolls by Professor John M B. Mayor 
(2 voJs., 1863-1869). It is in four books, and at the con- 
clusion of the fourth book Richard expresses his intention 
of continuing his narrative from the accession of William^ 
1., and incorporating a sketch of the Conqueror’s career' 
from his birth. This design ho does not, however, appear 
to have carried into effect. The value of the Speculum os 
a contribution to our historical knowledge is but slight, 
for it is mainly a compilation from Rodger Wendover, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, William of Malmesbury, Florence, 
Asser, Henry of Huntingdon, and other writers ; while 
even in transcribing these the compiler is guilty of great 
carelessness. He gives, however, numerous charters relat- 
ing to Westminster Abbey, and als<^) a very complete 
account of the saints whoso tomlis were in the abbey 
church, and especially of Edward the Confessor, with 
whose reign the fourtli book is entirely occupied. The 
work was, notwithstanding, largely used by historians and 
antiquaries, until, with the rise of a more critical spirit, 
its value became more accurately estimated. Brides the 
Speculum Richard also wrote, according to the statement 
of William Woodford in his Answer ^ Wickliffe (Brown, 
Fasciculus Rerum expetendotruviy IQS), a i^; 

Officiis ; and there was formerly in li^rarjr 
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at Potorborough aaotlier tractate from his pen, entitled 
Snper Synibolum. Of neither of these works, however, 
does any known copy now exist. 

Of the ^pcouhnn the main value may be said to bo of a 
negative character, in tliat it aflfuj'ds the most conclusive 
proof of the spuriousnoss of another work attributed to 
Kichard and hmg accepted by the learned world as liis. 
This was tlie De tSUu Britamtu^^^ an elaborate forgery 
relating to the antiquities of .Uoman Britain which first 
appeared at Copenhagen in the year 1757. It was printed 
along witli tlic works of (Hildas and N'ennius, under the 
etlitorship of Charles Julius Bertram, professor of Knglish 
in the academy of Copenhagen in the mid<lle of the last 
century, witli the following S£»eelal title : — Iliehardi 
(.VM'iiiensis monuctlii Wostmonasteriensis <le situ Britannia? 
libri duo. E (^odici ^bS. descripsit, Notisipie et Indice 
adoriuivit (Quoins Bertram.” 

Tins fiirgi-ry was a«:c«?ptA'<l as g<Miuinc by a woll known antiquary 
of tin; last •'till t.iiry, Dr AVilliani Stukoley, ami iiiulor tho saiicrtiou 
of his authority oontinuod for along tiino to in.* ifgardt-ul in the 
sanu*. light by iiiiuit'ruii.s stdiolars and .'inthiuarias. Aninij*^ thoir 
imiuhor Oihhou, John Wliitakcr, Itii-liard Dongli, and 

JjUigiinl. On tho ullno- Imnd, critics of a later ilaic, such us 
J. J. Coiiybcarc, Drducst, Hainc, ami 'Woodward, IVoni tiiin? 

(o linui gavo c..\.prcssiuii, on various grounds, to a cvuitrary (;on 
elusion. All dtmlit on the .suhji^ct may, liowcver, be htdd (o have 
bcijii clf' c-tnally .set at rest by th«.; ma.stcily and exhaustive cxposiinj 
of tlie wliolc fraud drawn up by Jh’oh-.ssor ^Ijq'or in t)io ]»refaco to 
the edition a1u)\'o rch rnMl to of the ^/n-ruhnn.. He has thcio not 
tinly deinon.strah.sl, fi\)m the external and intiM'nal evitlence alike, 
iin) sp«iriousne.ss of the whole treatis**, but in a collation (extemliiig 
to nearly a hundred ]»agiis)of numerous passage.s witli »*.oiTesjK)nding 
jelssage.s in classical im dia val authoril ie.s, lias also tiaei'd out the 
variou.s sources from wlienee liertram ih rived the terminology ami 
the facts which he repiyulms.-d in the Ih* SHu, **To .«ay nothing,” 
says Ib'ofessor .M.avor, “ of af>li<[uajies whose- canons of criticism are 

lav iliat lliey cite a supposed moiiU of 1100 A.f». as authority for 
events of 1000 H.r., we lind a forger alike coiitonipLiMe as p<;iiniaii, 
r. atiiiist, histori.iii, geogr:q*Ker, erili<*, inq>osing upon ineinlHrsof 
lh»i lb»>al a!\«l Antitinarian Soeiilies, ami of the two aneimit 
uiijveJsiti<?s, of tin? youthful So<?iety 1>. U. K., on the \vriter.s of 

Hermaijy and Denmark, of Kngland, and of JSeothuid, the last 

hrihed hy Llie invention of Vespasiana. ” (J. li. M.) 

UlCHAlM) OK St Vktur (<»//. <\ 1173), a Scot by biilh, 
was subju’ior uf his convent in 1151) and prior in 11G-, 
and was a frieml of St Deniard, to whom some of his 
books are diMlicated. The? tendency cd' his mysticism has 
been clianictcrized in vol. xvii. p. 132. Of liis works, 
which embrace exegesis, moral »and dogmatici subjects, and 
mystical cohtem[)]ati<.)n, the iirst edition appeared at Paris 
ill 1528, the be.st at Houen in 1G50. 

lUCHAllDSON, Sin John (1787 1805), naturalist, 
was born at Dunifries on November 5, 1787, and ditd 
near Crasmere on .June 5, 18G5. He became a. surgeon in 
tlie navy in 1807, and is known by his share in the arctic 
!jx|dorations of I’urry and Franklin, 18l9*-22 and 1825--2G 
(sec PoiiAR Bki.tons, vol. xix. p. 310), and in the Franklin 
search expedition of 1848 -10 (//;., p. 321), but especially by 
his Fauna Borcall-Amerirana (1820-37, 4 vols, Ito). 
Ifo also wi’ote Arctic Smrrhhix/ F.rpcdltio/i (18.51), and 
other works on the zoology of the Arctic regions. lie AViis 
knighted in 1846. 

IIICHAIIDSON, Samurt. (1G89-17G1), as the inventor 
or the accidental discoverer of a new literary form, the 
modern novel of domestic life and manners, is entitled to a 
more prominent place in history than liis powers, whether 
of thought or style, would justify. Ue stumbled on novel 
writing by accident and late in life. The son of a IJerby- 
shiro joiner (born in 1689), he had been apprenticed at tho 
age of seventeen to a London printer (Wilde of Stationers' 
Hall), hod spent some years as a press reader or proof 
corrector — not a bad position for acquiring some know- 
led^ of literature — ^h^ married his master's daughter, 
and extenrive businei^ trying his band 
eomjpQsition as tiad 


dedications to the books that he printed. When he wa.s 
near the age t»f fifty some l»ookseller friends of his, struck 
perhaps by the evccllcrice of his letters, had .sugge.stod to 
I him tliut ho slionbi compose fi “ familiar letter writm- — 

1 “a little volume of lettei'is in coiniuon style, on such suT>- 
1 jects as might l>o of use to those country readers who were • 
j unable to indite for tliemsL*I\es. ” Bichardsoii iinpioved 
I upoji the sugge..sti*^in. As it happened, ho had had a 
j singular expiaiimcc in the way of writing letters for 
! oiliors. IVlien he was a boy of tliijteen iJiree young 
women who coubl not write bad enqdoyed him to coiuluet 
their c<»i*respi*ndeiier with their sweetheai t.s, wliii-Ji he ilid, 
he tells ns, mueh tf> tl»e satisfiietion of his < uipioyers and 
without betraying their eonfiiienee. It oeeurred to liiiii, 

I turning over the |>roj<.et of the book.-.a*lleis in Ids mind, 
and reverting to this early experiern.i', that l)e might tell 
a .story in a .series of li tters whieh would serve equally 
w*ell as models for letter-writ ing and at tlie si^nie time 
cultivate llie prjiici[des of virtue ami n ligion in the minds - 
of tlie 3 'outh of lH>tli sexes. Accordingly, the puldicatiou 
Iwdng for countiy readers, lie elio.se a count rv girl, l^iuurla, 
in the service of a young squire Air B. ( EieJding after- 
wards ex[>anded the initial to “Booby"), and juade lier 
relate In letters to her friends her i!X[»erienees from day to 
day and week to w'i?ek in very Hying eireum.stanee.s. 
Fritauls write to advise l\imeJa in her dillicuJlii’s, and .so 
the story is earried on with circninstantial miiiulenu.ss, 
j F.amola d(?seribing wilb the niost careful elaboration every 
j particular of wliat hrqqans to Ijcu*, and .adding her ow'u 
I veHexions, siirmi.:>es, and a[»}>eals for at)p»‘obatit>n and 
! counsel. 'I'he natural etFect of this JiieThod is that, if we 
j have any .sympathy with the JnToino, wo ged intensely 
i interested in her |»i?r]>le\ities, the very fulm.s.s of the 
; dcl.'iils and the elo.se truth to nature with W'hich the 
noveli.st follow.s iwery turn in the giil’.s thoughts com- 
pelling us to refill on. This etfect was fully realized in 
days when the voluminous morali/.iug was more in har- 
mony with the gimeral taste tliaii it is now, and the kind 
of thing was new and fresh. T'he snecess of J\iiih(a wii.s 
iiniiiediaie and widesi»rcai.l, nml extended at once far 
beyond tlie circle of country eou.sins for wJioni it was 
de.signed. It is said tliat ladies at llanelagh (hardens 
i were to be seendiolding up one to amJln.r tln ij* copies of 
- raj/ictif to .dice.v that they laid in their i»o.ssessictn the most 
• popular l‘oOiv of llni day. TJjo indu.'^trioii.s aiitiqiinry ha.s 
i east doubt; upon this anecdote, pointing out that Hanelagh 
I (iarden.s were not open to the puldic till eighteen months 
after Faimln liad begun to run tlirough many editions. 
Vauxhall, however, was open if |{:inf!agh was not, and 
the incident may liave been observed there.. At any rate 
the fact expressed by the anecdote is true l■^ough, that 
the novel was at once and universally pL)i»ular. 
the first of one long line of novels, w'as ]»ubli.died in 
November 1710. In .laniiaiy* 1741 the follow ing a{.*peai ed 

in the (acntlcman.'n Ma\far.hic \ “ Sever.jl eueoiryums on a 

serie.s of Familinr Lxtftra, t>ul)lished but hist mouth, 
entitled nr I’^irfHc Rt tntrdtxf^ came too late for 

this magazine, and w'e l»elieve there will I*** little occasion 
for inserting them in our next, bciausc a sectaid itdilion 
will then come out to supply the demands of the country, 
it being judged in town as great a .sign i.>f w'ant of curiosity 
not to liave read Bamcla as not to have .seen the Frtrtwh 
and Italian Dancers.” Thi.s te..stiniony h hardly less 
quaint and signiheant than the accredited anecdote. 

It was thus that this iadustriou.s prosperous printer, a 
stout, rosy, vain, precise little man, carrying hiniBelf wth 
sensitive dignity, not at all the kind of man that might 
have been ex|>ccted to be a fashionable novelist, stumbled 
in the natural course of his business u{K>n a new species 
of compObitiou for which ho had an unsuspcc'ted genius. 
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The fame of Pamela inacle him a great personal favourite^ 
especially with womou, of whose hearts and fancies ho had 
shown a knowltsclgo so intimate. Several ladies of quality 
made a pet of him, deluged him with questions and con- 
fidences, and urged him to write more. Under this flatter- 
ing encouragement, the sedate author, still keeping his 
head and following his own plans amidst a multitude of 
counsellors, produced Clanssa Ifarlowe (1749), a model of 
every virtue in liigher life, and ASir Charles (trandison 
(175;!), his ideal of a perfect gentleman. Clarissa is 
universally acknowledged to be his masterpiece. An anec- 
dote \vas given by Afaeaulay which shows how entrancing 
the story may bcicoine to readers once fairly cauglit by the 
current of it. He took the whole eight volumes with him, 
wdien he was in India, to a hill station during the hot sea- 
son, and one day lent the, first volume to the governc»r^s 
wife. She read it and lent it to tlie governor’s secretary, 
and w’ent to Macaulay for the second. Thus all the eight 
volumes x>assed froni hand to liand, and for a week or 
more the wliolc station wmb in a ferment over the fortunes 
of Clarissa, the readers anxiously waiting their turn for 
the successive volumes. Richardson is long-winded anti 
prolix to a degree ; but that, in spite of all his faults, he 
had tlio art of iiiteresting his own generation was abun- 
dantly proved, and ap]iarerjtly his greatest novel is still' 
capable in favourable circumstances of exerting its spell. 

Ilichan Ison has l«nig ivci:*ivo<l the lionour of being rcganlcHl ns tlic ; 
founder, of tlirf Engli.Hh novel, but of late it lins been customary to 
p> a littl<! farth(?r bark and trace the bcgieiiings of the novel in the 
2 »apersof Addison and Steolts in th(‘ and the t^ptHator. The 

novel, it is saitl, Wivs developed, not eroatod, by Uichardson. Now 
this is hardly fair to tins ingcniou.s printer, if it is iiuiant to deny 
liirn any of tliO credit generally given to originators of new forms 
in literature. It i.s true that the nc»vel w'as developed and not 
created, but it is not more true of Richardson’s novel than of any 
other new species of <'oni posit ion, such as Marlowe's traged}^ or 
Scott’s romaiitie. tale, or llyron’s personal epif!. All alike are not 
created but «levelopod in this seii.se that they have strongly marked 
aninitie.s with kinds of writing iiiiinedialtdy anterior to them. 
Thu-s in the liovel of manners there are tAvo (*le.monts there Lh 
dcacriptiou of onlinary chai.acter, and there is plot-intere.st, i.r., 
there is a story. l?oth of these elennutts ara found in the genera- 
tion bt?forc Kiehardson. Ihit not in combination. It was lie tliat 
cynnbinod them in bis novel of inanners, ainl therefore he is entitled 
to tlni praise of being the fatlier «)f a nenv species of co7npo.sition. 
There is abuiidrimHi of desc.ription of manners in the SpcctMor and 
there arc many <]elicato .stiidic.s of eliaractcr. A nd the g(‘Tjeral render 
in the days of ‘Jiiceii Anne and of ( tcorge I. had abundance of stories 
to chooso from— laics of scandal, of crime, of liigh-flown romance, 
lint it had not occurred to anybody before Richardson to make a 
heroine out of such a (‘hara<!ter as Jcuiiiy 8iinj»<^r, or a liero out of 
her baronet Sir Anthony Ix»vc, or a story out of incitlcnts within 
tlie ]nobabnities of ordinary life. The epistolary form in Avhich liis 
stones w'f Tt; cast, and wliich reiiiaina as a mfunorial of their first 
suggestion, was nh:mdone<l by Ridiardsoii’s lirst great follower ami 
sitirist, Vie ding ; but it was Richardson that led the way into 
the mrw field of literature. Ho ]ivo<l long enough to seo many 
imitators. ^Vith^ll twelve. yeaiN of tho puhlication of Pamela, the 
Monthly Jlevu'io began to complain of the labour of reading the 
multitudo of novels subiuittcd to its judgment, and the maslcr- 
icccs of Fielding, Smollett, and Sterue were produced l>c*.foro his 
oath in 1761. His (:(UTes[»ondentie was published in six volimicH 
in 1801. (W. M.) 

RICIlKUrEir, Aumand in; Rlkssts, Cardinal de 
<>42), the greatest French statesman of the 17th 
century. As the chief event.s of his life have been 
recorded in connexion with the sketch of , liis political 
career in the article Fran(;e (vol. ix. pp. 567-570), it only 
remains briefly to mention Jiere some matters of second- 
ary importance. In the early days of his courtiei-ship 
w'htm lie retired for a time, to Avignon Richelieu WTote 
tw’<;> religious works whitdi attained to considerable popu- 
larity — PrincipfAux points de la foy deffendus contre Vescrit 
adverse au roy par les fjuatre punistres de CharenUm 
(1617), and La PiHhode. la pins f acid e H assurce de convertir 
ceux gui 9 ont separes de (Paris, 1651). After he 

became master of France, IiIh desire for distinction as a 


man of letters and especially as a dramatic author led 
him to resort to various devices that were as undignified 
and ludicrous as they were high-handed and arbitrary. 
In the life of Corneille it has already been told how ho 
employed “ five poets ’* to wash his dirty linen (os 
Voltaire described the similar service ho rendered to 
Frederick the Great), and how he attempted to revenge 
lum.sclf on Corneille, the greatest of the five, by causing 
the French Academy to pass a liostile verdict on tlio Cid, 
J^ven this high treason against art may perhaps be for- 
given in consideration of the practical services the cardinal 
rendered to the cause of literature. Les ThuilerieSy La 
Gj'ande Pastorahy Miramey and the otlier plays, over whoso 
fate he trembled as over the result of au embassy or a 
campaign, have long been forgotten ; but a ijermanent 
interest attaches to lii.s Mimioires and correspondence 
(though owing to his way of wwking with substitutes and 
as.sistants it has been a diflicult task to settle how much 
of wliat passes under his name is authentic) : — Mhnoire 
d^Annand elu Plessis de Michelieu^ eveque de Lucon ecrit 
d^ sa mainy Vannee 1607 on 1610^ alors qu'U meditait de 
parailre d la co?/.r, edited by Armand Ba.schet, 1880 ; 
L'llistoire de la Mh'v et du PilSy (/.^»., of Mary de' Me<liei 
and .Louis XIII.), Amsterdam, 1730, extending from 
1610 to 1624, frequently attributed to Mozeray ; Memoires 
from 1624-1638, published in Petitot's collection (Paris, 
1823); Jounutl de M. le Cardined de JHchelieUy 1630— 
1631 (Amsterdam, 1664, 2 vols.); Testament ^^alifiqve du 
Cardinal de Richelieu 1764); Les lettresy insti'^ic* 

tiom diplomafiqv^Sy et jHipiers d'Hat du Cardinal de 
Richelixuy collected and edited byM. Avenel, and forming 
five volumes of the Collection de doewnenfs Inidits mr 
ridstoire de France (Paris, 1853-56). 

th<? ohhir works of Aubery (1660) atnl Lcclcini (1694) see 
A. Jay, Hist, dn minisUrc dc Hichdicu., 1815 ; Capcliguc^, llichdien, 
Mazarliu la Fronde, he,, 1844; Call let, Caflndni.strnUon eit France 
sons Itichrliru, I860; Martitieau, Le Cardinal dt'. Richelieu, 1866; 
Topiij, Louis XIII, ct Riehd.ieity 1877 ; Saiute-Reauve, Causcrics 
da liiudiy vol. viL. 

RICHELIEU, Louis Franc^xus Armand du Plessis, 
Duo DK, marshal of France and grand-nephew of 
Cardinal Richelieu, was born in I’aris, 13t.h March 1696, 
and died in the same city 8th August 1788. Besides 
his reputation as the most scandalous Lovelace of a 
scandalous ago, he attaintxl, in spite of a deplorably defec- 
tive education, distinction as a diplomatist and ge.neral. 
As ambassador to Vienna (1725-1729) he settled in 
1727 the prcliminarie.9 of peace; in 1745 he helped to 
gain the victory of Fontenoy ; three years afterwards he 
made a brilliant defence of Genoa; in 1756 ho expelled 
the English from Minorca by the capture of the San 
Felipe fortress ; and in 1757-1758 he closed his militar]^ 
career by those pillaging campaigns in Hanover w'hich pro- 
cured him the sobriquet of Petit Ph^e de la Maraude, In 
his early days he weis thrice imprisoned in the Bastille, — 
in 1711 at the instance of his stepfather, in 1716 in 
consequence of a duel, and in 1719 for his share in 
Alberoni's conspiracy against the Regent. He was thrice 
married : first, against his will, at the age of fourteen to 
Mademoiselle de Noailles ; secondly, in 1734, by the in- 
trigues (according to the witty Frenchman's o'vvn account) 

I of Voltariro, to Mademoiselle de Guise ; and thirdly, when 
he was oighty-four years old, to an Irish lady. Marshal 
Richelieu's Memoires published by Soulavie in nine 
volumes (1790) are partially spurious. 

RICHELIEU, Armand Emmanuel du Plessis, Due 
DE (born 25th September 1766, died 17th May 1822), 
grandson of the marahal, is remembered mainly as the 
enlightened and heroic governor of Odessa (1808-1813) 
who guided the city through the terrible years of the. 
plague, and as the minister bf fbrrigu affairs 
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XVIIL to whom it foil io sign tho treaty of 1815. A | 
pension of 50,000 francs, voted to him by the two 
chambers, he bestowed on the public charities of Bor- 
deaux. 

RICIIERUS, a chronicler of the 10th century, sou of 
Rodulf, a trusty councillor and captain of Louis JV., 
studied at Rheiins under (Herbert, afterwards I^opc 
Silvester IL Ilia intimacy with this famous man gave 
liini many opportunities of knowing the history of his 
time, and when Oerbert became archbishop of Uheims ho 
charged Ilichcrus with the task of writing a history of the 
Gauls. This hLstory in four books begins with Gharles 
the Fat and Eudes, and goes down to the year 99.o. From 
969 onwards Richerus had no earlier history before him, 
anfi his work is the chief source for the period when the 
Capets .superseded thii CarlovingiriMs. It was first edited 
in T'ert/As Monumenta (ttnnanin^ vol. iii., and there have 
.'<11 ice been several se}»arate editions. 

KICHMONI), a town of Surrey, i.s situated on the south 
bank of the Thames, here rrossisl by a stone bridge of live 
arches, 8i miles west of Hyde I'ark CXinier by road, and 
from the Waterloo station of the Soutli- Western Rail 
way. The town, anciently called ainl afteruard.s 

Srfiene and until the name was in 1500 changeil 

to Richmond by command of lioriry VI L, grew up round 
llio royal manor lionse, which became a frequent residence 
of diflerent sovereigns, but of which nothing more than 
a gateway now remains. Edward L received the Scotch 
com riii.s.si oners at liLs manor of Shccii in 1500. The 
|»alace was rebuilt by Edward IIL, wdio died there in 1377. 

It was frequently i‘esided in by Richard II., and here his 
wife Anno of Bohemia died, upon which lie cursed tlie 
place and “ criused it to be tlirown down and defaced.” 
By Henry V. it was, however, rebuilt, an<l a great tourna- 
meht was hedd at it in 1492 by Henry Vlt., who after its 
de.struction by fire in 1499 restored it and named it Rich- 
mond. Henry VIII. gave it to Wol.sey to reside in, after 
the latter pre.sented him with the ne-w j>alace of Hampton 
Court. «Fame.s I. .settled it on his .son Henry, prince of 
Wales, wdio rtJ.stored and embellished it at great exjiense. 
Charles 1. added to it the new deer park generally known 
as Richmond l*ark, 2253 acres in extent, which is sur- 
rounded by a W'all 1 I miles in length. After the execu- 
tion of the king, the parliament pre.scnted the ])nrk to the 
citizens of London, who again pro.sented it to Charles IT. 
at the Restoration. Though partly di.sinantled, the palace 
was the residence of the quceii dowager till 1665, and 1)3^ 
James II. it w^as used as a nur.scry for the 3'oung prince; 
but, gradually falling into decay, it was, about 1720, 
parcelled into tenements. In the old deer park extemling 
northwards from the site of the palace tow^ards Kew* an 
observatory was erected in 1769, occupying the site of a 
Carthusian convent founded by Henry V., and a dwelling 
house in wrhich Swdft for some lime resided. To the 
south-east of the towm, at the entrance to Richmond l^irk, 
is Richmond Hill, from wdiich i.s the famou.s view of the 
Tliames with the surrounding country to the w'est. The 
White Lodge in Richmond Park in usually the residence 
of some luember of the royal family. The town itself i.s 
without special interest, and consists chiefly of one long 
and irregular street running north and south. The churcli 
of St Mary Magdalen is of considerable antiquity, but has 
been almost entirely rebuilt ; it contains a largo number 
of monuments to celebrated iKirsons. The theatre, first 
established in 1719, was during his later years leased b^' 
Edmund Kean. The town h^ a WTesloyan theological 
eoUege founded in 1 834-, a free public library, and public 
baths« Th^^ urban i^Uitary district (area 

ISIQ i6i^) is 18^1 «nd in 1881 it wae 
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RICHMOND, a borough in the North Hiding of 
Yorkshire, is finely situated on the *Swale, at the tenuinuH 
of the Richmond branch of the North- Kasteni Railwa3% 14 
miles north-west of York and 15 south- w’est of Darlington. 
Ihe interest of the town centres in the castle, said to iiave 
Iieen fouinled by Alan Rufus, son of Hoel, count of 
Bretagiif, who is also .said to have rebuilt the town on his 
obtaining the estate.s of the Saxon Earl Edwin, embracing 
two hiuidred manors of Ricliinoml and extending over 
nearly a third of the Nortli Ritling. When Ibniry VIL 
came to the throne those possessions reverted to llio crowm, 
ITeiir}’ V 1 II. gave it to his son Henry a daughter of »Sir 
.lohn Blount, and ( luirles II. bestowed the title of duke of 
Richmond on his .son the duolit:.-;.s I*ori.sfiionth. The 
castle is .situated on a perpemlicular rock ri.sing about 100 
feet- aV>ove the Swule, and from its groit .strength w’as con- 
sidered ixi.acccs.si 1 Av.. ( Irigi n;i 1 ly it covered an area of 5 aerca, 
but the ofd\" portions of it now reinaiiiing are the Nonnan 
kee[>, witli j»irinacled tower and walls 100 feet higlv by 11 
f(H*l tliiek, and .suiiu', otlif'r sm.iller towers. A portion of 
it is now occupied by the N\>rth York Rifles militia. The 
old church of St .Mary, chielU' in the Gotliic style, tliough 
with .some traces of Norman, has been restored under the 
directit>b of Sir Gilbert Scott. For the free, grammar 
school founded b^' Elizabeth a Gothic building was erected 
in 18.50, in memory of the Rev. James Tate, a former 
master. Tlie tower of the l'5anciscan abbe^’^ founded in 
1258 still remains. The chief modern buildings are tho 
tow 11-hall, the masonic hall, and the workmen's hall. The 
princip*al trade is in agricultnrul produce, but there are a 
p.iper mill and an iron and bra.ss foiindr}’. The lowm 
received its lirst charter from Elizabeth. Under tho 
Municipil C\)r[)orations Act it is governed by a maj^or, 
four aldermen, and twelve councillor.s. Up to 1885, wlien 
it ceased to be .separatel}' repre.sented, Riclimond wa.s a 
parliamentary borough, returning two members till 1868, 
and one after that date. l‘he |»opulation of the munici[>al 
borough (area 2520 aorc.s) in 1871 was 4443, and in 1881 
it was 4502. 

HIGH MON 1), a cit\’ of the United Stale.s, the county 
seat of Wayne county, Indiana, is .situated in a fine 
agricultural region on tlie ea.st bnimh of the White 
Water River (a sub tril>utar3* <.>f the. Oliio), 68 miles cast 
of liiilianapolis. It i.s an im[n>rtant railway juiictirm, lias 
a cit3" park 135 acre.s in extent, iiiannfm tures inacliiiiery, 
agricultural implements, and contiiins a public library 
(15,000 volumes), a museum, two theatres, and two edu- 
cational institutions (K.'irDiam College, 18.39) belonging to 
the 8001613" of Friends, wdiich is strongly" represented in 
the cit3". The po[>ulation was 9445 in 1870, and 12,712 
in 1880. The city oblaincil its charter in 1845. 

RICHMOND, a city of the United the capital 

of Virgini»i, i.s situutetl in Henrico county, on the north 
side of tlie James River, at the point where the lower falls 
(100 feet in C milc.s) nwrk the limit of the tide ascending 
from Cliosai>oake Bay. On tlie other .side of tho river, 
and in the county of ChcstcrJleld, but connected with 
Richmond bridges, i.s Mani he.ster. By rail the city is 
116 miles south-south west of Washington. At mean 
high tides vessels drawing 11 feet of water can come up 
to Rocket bs, as the low'or district i.s called. The town 
proper occupies a group of hills — Gamble's Hill, Sliockoe 
Hill, Church Hill, ttc.-— and looks down over the river, 
from which it is scjiarated by a .strip of flat ground. 
Main Htrcet is a ty|>ical street after the old Southern style, 
tho largo portion burned in 1 865 having been rebuilt in 
keeping wdth tho remnant that escaped. By far the most 
conspicuous edifleo in * the city is the Capitol, on the 
summit of Shoekoe HilU designed hj Thomas Jefferson, 
after the Haisoti Carrie of NlmM. wnoath the dome of 
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tlie central hall stands Houdon’s marble lifo-sise statue of 
Washington in the uniform of a pre-Revolutionary Ameri- 
can general, and in the esplanade near the west gates of 
Capitol Square is Crawford’s famous bronze equestrian 
statue of tile same hero (185S), surrounded by bronze 
figures of l\Urick Jleitry, Tlioinas Jeifei-son, John Marshall, 
(Jeorge Mason, Tlioinas Nelson, anvl Andrew Lewis. 
North of the Cajiitol .stands F<.)ley’.s bronze statue of 
General ‘‘Stonewall ’' Jackson, the gift of English ad- 
mirers of that great Confederate leader. A governor's 
house, a Stite ])eTntei]tiary, a custom-house and post 
oirice, a city hall and alm.shouse, and two market-housos 
are among the principal public buildings. Libliy prison, 
in M'hich thousands of lY^deral prisoners were coalino<l 
during the C^ivil War, was originally a disused tobacco 
factory, and is now scarcely distinguishable from the 
other dilapidated brick warehouse.^ in its vicinity. »St 
John’s Episcopal church on C'liurch Hill was, in ITTo, the 
mcetiug-phice of the Virginia convention to which Patrick 
Henry addrossoil lus famous “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” and in 178S of anotln'T convention biinimoned 
to discuss the rati heat ion of tlie Federal Constitution. 
Monumental Church (Episcoi)ril) commemorates the disas- 
trous burning in 1811 of the theatre which then occupied 
the site. 'l1io 8late Library, tlio Virginia Historical 
Society, Sonthorii Historical Society, Richmond College, 
and the M(‘(iical College (1838) are i restitutions of note. 
Holy wood Cemetery, occupying a district of great natural 
beauty to the wc.st of the city, contains the graves of 
thousands of Confederate .soklier.s and the moiiuriumts of 
President Monroe and General J. E. Ik Stuart, and the 
Confederate soldiers’ monument. Previous to the Civil 
War llichmond was the commercial capital of the South 
and a great entre[)dt for the produce of the Southern 
States, Cuba, Soutli America, an<l Great J^ritain. Its 
clipper .ships made fast voyages to the J’acific for tea, silk, 
and other Eastern waives. Its auction sales (monthly or 
even fortnightly) <lrow buyers from every j>art of the 
Union, even from the northern cities which now supply it 
■with the very commodities they then visited it to pur- 
chase. When the war w^as over Richmond ivas without 
shi[3S, inorchant.s, or capital. 3'he tea trade liad gone to 
London, the South American to New York and iloston, 
In recent 3 "ears, Iiowcvct, a ninv period of commercial pro- 
sperity a]>pear.sto liave set in, and, while several of theohl 
source.s of wealth have disappeiirol, the city still remains 
the natural centre of some of the jjrinci[>al trjides of the 
South. Refore the war more tobacco was sold in Rich- 
mond than perliaps in any city of the Union (tifty-six 
luanufactiirers were numbered in I8o7), and thi.s still 
remains an important .stajJe. The flour trade is also of 
great extent, ’riiere are a large number of iron works, 
including those of the Tredegar ( Vnupany ; and granite 
quarries are worked in the vicinity of the city. In 
1857 the real estate of Richmond was as.se.ssed at 
$18,259,816, and the personal properly at §10,287,278. 
By 1885 the corresponding figures were $34,502,903 and 
$15,000,000. The city is the owner of both ga.s and 
w'ater works. The population, which was only 5737 
in tlie beginning of the century, has increased as 
follows >-9785 iu 1810; 12,067 in 1820; 16,060 in 
1830; 20,153 in 1840; 27,570 in 1850; 37,910 iu 
18G0; 51,038 in 1870; 63,600 in 1880 (27,832 wlourod). 

The fir.st si^ttleineiit on part of the site of Richmond is said to 
dato from JGOD ; and Fort Charles was ereetotl as h defence against 
the lndia4i.s in IG 1 4 - 41). Rut the real origin of the to>vi], which was 
in corpora te<l in 1745, was Rynl's warehouse, erectetl by Colonel 
■William Ryrd in the close of the 17th century. It wus adul a awli 
village when ia i77ii it wna made the capital of the 8tal» of. 
Virfl^ia. From May ISei till Ajjwil 1865, when it waa ocenpied 
by tlw Federal army, KIchmoud was the seat of governtt^t oi tbe 


CkJnfederate SUtae. On the capture of Peterebitfs by <re?l^ 
Grant the Confctlerate leaders thought it im}>osalble to hoM gie city, 
in spite of the strength of its fortifications ; and Ewell, TOo com- 
maiKlctl the roar-guard of the retreating army, fiiet the mroat tobacco 
fiiotorio.s uiid flour-Tnill.s and the arsenal on fire ; the conHagra- 
lioii l.asictl till the evening of the following day. In September 
1S70 part of the city was laid under w^ator hy the floods of the 
.Tntnes liver. 

RICHMOND, Lkgii (1772- 1827), writer of tracts, was 
born 29Mi January 1772 at Liverpool, where his father 
was a pliyfiician. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated R.A. in 1704 and M.A. 
in 1797. In 1798 he was appointed to the joint curacies 
of Rradiiig and Yaverland in the Isle of Wight. Through 
the perusal of Wilberforce’a PrartioU lY’w an evangeli- 
cal Idas was given to liis mind, wliich led him to devote 
hirn.^iolf with great earnestness to the reclamation of 
the masses. Ho UK>k a prominent intert)«5t in the 
Ri itish and Foreign Rible Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, .and various other institutions of a similar . 
kind. In 1805 ho bec-ame chaplain to the Lock Hospi- 
tal, l.r>iidon, and in tho same year was presented to 
the rectory of Turvi^y, Redfordsbire, where lie remained 
till his death, 8th May 1827. He was also appointed 
chaplain to the duke of Kent. The best known t>f the 
traebs of l-iegh RichnmmJ is the /^cn I)au(jJUr7’y of 
which .ns many as four millions in nineteen languages 
were circulated before 1849. A collected edition of his 
tracts AVH.S first i>ublLshed in LSI 4 under tho title of 
Aimah of the Paor, He was also the author of Do7ne»lic 
Portraiture^ and Jilenunt'a of hts Three ChMdrcHy and ho 
edited a scries of the Fathers of the. EugUsh Church. 

See Memoirs hy Griinshawc, 1828 ; Lifehy Ikdcll, 1829. 

RICHTER, Ernst FRjKouu'H Eduard (1808-1879), 
ivritcr on musical theory and composition, w^as born at 
Grosschihiau in Saxony, on October 24, 1808. He fir.st 
studied music at Zittau, and afterwards at Leipsic, wliere 
he attained so high a reputation that in 1843 he waa 
apipointed professor of harmony and counterpoint at tho 
conservatorium of music, then newly fotlnded by Men- 
dcls-sohn. On the ileath of Hauptmann, January 3, 
1868, he was elected cantor of the Thoinasschulo, ■which 
olHce he retained until Ids death, April 9, 1879. He is 
best known by three theoreti<!al ■works - Lehrhuch der 
JI a r Humify Lehre, vom Confra^ninciy and LeJu'e von der 
Fuge — originally written for tho use of Jiis pupils at tho 
Conservatorium, but now everywhere accc])ted as valuable 
text-books, and well knowm to English students through 
the excellent translation by Mr Franklin Taylor. 

RICHTER, JojiANN Raui. Frikdjuoh (1763-1825), 
usually called Jban Paul, tho greatest German humorist, 
was born at Wunsiedel, in Ikivaria, on the 21st March 1763. 
Ills father was a schoolmaster And organist at Wunaiedel, 
but in 1765 he became a pastor at Joditz, and in 1776 at 
Scliwar/.enbacdi, where he died in 3779. Having attend^ 
the gymnasium at Hof for two yt^ars, Richter went in 
1780 to the university of Leipsic. His original intention 
was to enter his father’s profession, but theology did not 
interest him, and he soon devoted liinjisclf wholly to the 
.study of literature. Unable to maintain hiuiself at 
Leipsic, he secretly left it in 1784 and lived with his 
mother at Hof. From 1787 to 1789 he served as a tutor 
at Topen, a village near Hof ; and afterwards he taught 
the children of several families at Sch warzeubaeh. During 
all these years he liad to struggle with extreme poverty^ 
but he never lost the buoyancy of his nor did m 

doubt for a moment that his genius would in the eud he 
generally recognized. His hajddii^» tira^ ^ 

bitterness on bis frank 4^. 

Richter began his caFser os a feian by 

the GriMdnduuM 
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Papitrmi the former of which was iftsued ^ 1783^64, the 
latter in 1789. These worka were not received with much 
favour, in later life Richter himself bad little syrnijathy 
with their satirical tope. His next book, Die UnMMare 
Lof/e^ a romance, published in 1793, liad all the qualities 
which wore soon tt) make him famous, and its power was 
immediately recognized by some of the best critics of the 
day. iSoon after the appearance of this ljot)k he abandoned 
his work at i^chwarzenbach, and lived again with his 
mother at Ffof, occasionally paying long visits to a friend 
at Baireutli. Encouraged l>y tlic reco[jtion of Die (Jnaie/U- 
bare I^or/e, he sent fi)rth in j-apid succession Jlesf terns 
(1794), Jiio^jrap/rUche J»ilusii*jun(jc)i unter der (Uhirnsehale 
eiiier Riesin (1796), Lehen des Quintus Fijclein (1796), 
Blumrtt-y Frueht-^ mid DixmensiUrke^ oder JC/iestandy Tody 
urui Jlochzeit des Annenadroraten iiiehenkds (1796- 97), 
Der JiilteUt nior (1797), and Da:^ Kampaner Thai (179^5). 
This eerics of writings .secured for llichler a great place in 
German literature, and during the rest of liis life every 
work he produced Wiw welcomed by a wide cin*le of 
admirers. 

After his mother’s dealli lie went in 1797 to Leipsic, 
ami in the following yeur to Weimar, where he had mucli 
pleasant intercourse with Herder, by wlioni he was warmly 
apjirockiled. He did not become intimate with (hjA-tlie 
and Schiller, to both of whom Jiis literary methods were 
repugnant; but in Weimar as elsewhere his remarkable 
conversiitional powers and his genial manners made him a 
favourite in gimoral society. He was especially liked by 
women, and Erau von Kalb, wdio has also a place in tlio 
biography of Schiller, even olTored to obtain a divorce in 
order to marry liim. in 1801, however, lie inairiod 
(^andine Mayer, a bright, accomplislied, and amiable lady 
whom he met in ilerlin in 1800. They lived lirst at 
M«t)iiigen, then at (kdjurg ; and finally, in 1801, they 
settled at llaireutli. Here Kiclit<?.r spent a quiet, simple, 
and liap[jy life, constantly occupied with his work as a 
writer. In 1808 lie was fortunaUdy delivered from 
anxiety as to outward iicce.ssitie.s by the kindnes.s of the 
prince primate, who gave him a t>eusion of a lliousaiul 
florins. Before settlingaL Ikiireutli, Hichter had pub|i.shed 
Das keindieke Kla</lied dvr Jet z iff eu AJtinnei* (1801), and 
Titan (1800 *3) ; an<l tlie.so were followed by Fieytljahrc 
(1804-5). Titan and FlefHjahrc he regarded as his 
masterpieces, and tliis judgment has }.>con confirmed by 
posterity. His later imaginative works were Dr Kaizen- 
berffer's Jiadereise (1809), Des Fcldpi^ediiers Sr/tnie/ze 
Reise Hack Fiaiz (1809), Lehen Fibeh (1812), and Der 
Komefy oder Kikola us M a nji fra f Ql^20 -22), In Vursclude 
der Aesihetik (1801) ho expounded his ulea.s on art; lie 
discussed the principles of education in Levanay oder 
KrdeJumgslekre (1807); and the opinions suggested by 
current events ho set forth in Fried enspredigi (1808), 
Ddvfiniertingen f iir Deutschland (1809), Mars titul Photnis 
Tkronwechsel im J. 1814 (1814), and i\tlitiscke Fasten- 
prediglen (1817). In hi.s last years ho began WaMudt 
avs Jean Raid's Ltbmy tx> which additions from Ins papers 
and other (sources w'ere made after his deoih by C. Otto 
and E. Forster. 1821 Kichter lost his only son, a 
youth of the highest promise ; and he never quite recovercMl 
from this shock. He died of dropsy ou the 14tli 
November 1825. 

Schiller iiaid of Richter that ho would luivc been worthy of 
luluiiration “if ho had made as gooti use of hta richcH as other men 
meuia of their poverty.’^ And u is true that in the form of his 
wxitiiigii be did ihU jiistieo tiO bis |p*csl: powers. In working 
e^^ hi^jf^oi^ptjQtpebe jt wi^tble ip the 
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reader, aiid forgot nothing that had ever tonchod his fancy or 
uwzikened his sympatlnos. Henco every one of Viia worko b 
irregular in .stnnituru, and in Homo of them it is luird to detert tlio 
governing idea hy vvjiieh llio relation of tlie purtH to the wliolo 
IS supposAul to he eoiitrolled. His style, too, laeloi directness, 
proeirdoii, end gr.n.c. Wiih the main i«jea of a .senpUico hti i»in)Oat 
iiivaririld V assoeia'o s a ei-owd of .siihoidiiialc ideas ; and they are 
often ‘^rouniul in an onh-r so <:ipriei(iiis and ht» fantastic that Iho 
meaning ran h> made. f)ut ojdy hy the. closefst .sludy. 'J'lio 
splendour of lU-diiei's ^eniuji, luavi ver, mak»:‘s it easy for the class 
of iv.ulers to wlmm he a])p< ;ils lu f<.>i^'ive even tliesc ^ravc defects- 
M is iiiiaginat itoi was um: 'if « \t laordinaiy fertility, and he had a 
surprisin;^ power of onat tJioiiehts liy Jiieaiis of ths 

sijiiplest ineiifriitN iiinl it l ui'ius. No (h i niau ]iioso writer has 
jo'cseiifod uiore f:is« hjui Lux ]>ii tnri.s of eliiidhood and youlli, of 
friendship ainl lov<' ; noi* has any one. sinovn more Jijj(dy how 
sordid tdrciiinslJinei.-s m iv evi/ke the nuhlest <|ualities <»f Joyal and 
geiie.nnis mi in Is. 'I'lie love of nat.iiie was one of Uidi lei’s ileepest 
ple:isnn;s. aiul he cointmiideates his <i\vu delij^ht in its heauty by 
many a. ile.M-ript ion ^lowin^ with all tin.* eidovir an«l the radiaiieo 
of the ri?al world. Jlis c.\ prtrs.sioiis of leligimi.s le^linys are also 
marked hy a truly jioetic spirit, for to liii hur \i.>ihle iliings wero 
hut the- syinhols ol’ the in\ isiMe, and in tlie unseen ii^.dilies ahnio 
he found elements which seeine<i to Itim to ^dve si;pdli>. anee luul 
ili^rnitv to human life. His Ismnonr, the most disiinerive of his 
qnaliiies, cainjot he dissociated fVoin llic oilier eliar.n'leri.st ies <if 
liis \vritiii*^.s. Jt mingled willi ail his thou.xhf s, aiid fo sojne e xtent 
detcrininetl tlit* form in wliii h ho enihtidieil e\en hi.s most serious 
reflections- That it is sometimes <^\tiavagant and {.uotes«|no 
cannot tli.spnted. hut it is never haish nor vul.xar, and fieneraily 
it sj»nng.s naturally fioni the peici ption oi the incongruity helwerii 
onlinai v fai ls and i'le.il laws. 'I hero a/e works of iriiajxinative 
genius whi'di we may read and cnji'V wil’nout nei-aissarfly tfdnking 
of the author. The writer may n ihs't natuio willi .so much fiilelity 
that lit lirsl sixht no ejemeiit may seem to he iii)p<i)fcd into his 
laiiieept ions from hi.s pi ivon.il peeulianti«^t.. luit we njipear nhvayjJ 
to s<*c hichicr’s fare and to liear hi.s vruce I'chind the printed 
page; ainl hi •* cjvat Ions are- line, anil su_c;-e.'ir!Vii only in so fur fts 
they are ma niro.sfatjons of liis own inwaid lii’o. 'i nis means?, of 
conV.se, that Ids ceiiins was not in any impoi taut .-nuis/i diainafit;, 
and that lie was inm }i moic closely akin tn the ronianf.ie. than to 
the oUissie hehool ; hut. it. does not imply f hat, his wnrkd piorhue a 
monotonou.s impre.ssi\>n. lliehter’.s jn i,.,i.)nalily was so tloep and 
imiiiy sided that in i*\'ery new Ixiok Jm* h;ul .soim; .secret to 

discfosCi. -\l»d the more he is known lliiouxh hi.s um.ocM'ion.s .self- 
rcvelation the imua* he i.s loved and honouied; for we .soon learn 
that with ail Ids wilfulness and i eccntricil y he was a man of a iiura 
ami .sensitive sjiirit. with a pii.ssioijale scorn for pietenco and an 
ardent enthusiasm for truth and iroodm.^^s. 

Ill e«>niiilrn* edition of IMvlifi.r's v-ork’i van piibti.Oieii iii 8Uly-flve 

volu;»ie.’», Idl'UuI n>^ .'•evnul j» .''tlumiiuis %viitk'4. ‘J’lie .'•i.;(OTid ftiifioii (1810 -12) 
w 11:1 In lhirl>-ihi<-a vjrlmurH, the ll,iril (isc.fi iwi) in tliiMy ionr. 'J'lirie mih ntsO 
H A^eiid iriiiiiy viiluni's i-l l.ldiiei’s ein 1 ^.•'^J^»ll‘n.'nl.•o. .Sic i/{irii!^, /.tht-u urul 
C/iurffA t^'n<tU’ ni* lift r.^ (IS-Ji;); Kiin/.. ./> i/ri /C/f./ rnt ’irirh /;ii7/n.'/* (ISvJ'.i) ; and 
Ki-irlleh. Jrart /*ivl urtd (lh7»il. 'I'lu-ro nrf i\v,> adnihitblf^ 

nriieli-Hou UielUiT li) lyli- i* Mitml.unof. 

HICIMKH, LTuUed “c(iinc.s” of the empire under 
Valcutiviian JIl., Wfui the son of a chief of the Suevi, who 
had married a daughter of Waliia king uf the Viisigoths. 
IIo wn.s brought uj^ at VhiJimtiidtUi’.s euurt, and served 
with distinction under Act in.s. In 456 a de.oi.sive naval 
victory over the \ andal.-s otf C.’orsicti, followed .soon after- 
wards by the defeat of their Land forccrf near Agrigcntuui, 
oarned for luiu the title of ‘‘Deliverer of Italy and 
brought liiin within sight of the goal of his ambition. 
Having vanquished and ileposed the cmjieror Avitus in 
October of that year, he for some lime cxercLscd every 
function of sovereignty over Italy under tlic title of 
“patrician/’ which he received from Leo ijj February 457. 
Precluded by his barbarian origin from as])iring to tlie 
imperial title, he consented to tlic elevation of Mnjorian 
in April 457, but, encouraged by the misfortunes of that 
brav© but simple-minded soldier, he w’as equally ready to 
force his deptwition four years afterwards (August 461). 
The puppet on wdioni the imperial dignity was now 
bestowed was Libius Severus, but Ricimer continued to 
command armies, negotiate alliances, and wield an inde- 
pendent anil de8{H[)tic authority over the Italian peninsula, 
although his power throughout the rest of the Western 
eiu|4re practically neutralised by the influence of 
ip and ^gidius in Qau}. When 
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Borne in 4G7, Ilitiimer was politic enough to acquiesce 
with a goofl grace, and was rewarded by being made the 
soH'indaw of the new emperor ; but subse(|uont1y a 
quarrel with his father-in-law occasioned liis withdrawal 
to Milan, whence he marched at the head of an army 
upon Home, wliich he besieged and sacked, Anthemius 
being among the slain (July 11, 472). Olybrius was 
next made emperor at the instance of the Homan 
“ kingm iker,” who dit?d of a malignant fever on August 
IH, 172. 

HICKETS, a disease of childhood characterized chietly 
by a softened condition of the bones and by other evidences 
of perverted nutrition. As regards its nature and causa- 
tion rickets has been so fully considered under HA'rMOUx;v 
that all that appears now necessary Ls to give a few <lelails 
OR to its chief manifestations, and to refer briefly to some 
points in relation to its ])reventiun and treatment. 

Although, as already indicated, rickets may liavc its 
origin (at least in soino instances) during intra uterine 
life, it ia vseldom that it can be recognized until several 
months after birth, and it most commonly attracts atten- 
tion at about the end of tlic tirst year. The syinj)toniS 
which precede the outward manifestation of the discjiscare 
marked disord (US of the digestive and alimentary functions. 
The child’s appetite i.s dimiiiisljed, and there is frequent 
vomiting together with diarrlnea or irregularity of tfic 
bowels, the evacuations being clay-coloiired and unhealthy. 
Along w*ith this there i.s a falling away in flesh. Imjmrt 
ance is to be altachetl, as pointed out by Sir William 
Jenner, to certain other symptom.s present in the early 
Btage.s, namely, profuse sweating of the head and upper 
parts of the body, particularly during sleep, wdth at the 
flame time dry heat of the low'cr [larts and a tcnd<uicy in 
the child to kick oil all coverings and ex])Oso the limbs. 
At the same time there is great tenderness of the bones, 
as shown by the pain produced on moving or handling the 
child. The urine contains a large, amount of calcareous 
salts. Gradually the cliange.s in the shape of the lK>ne.«i 
become visible, at lirst chiefly noticed at the ends of the 
long bones, a.s in those of the arm, causing enlargement.^ 
at the wTi-sts, or in the ribs, prodiuriiig a knobbed appear- 
ance at the junction of thefr ends wdth the costal carti- 
lages. The bones also from their softened condition tend 
to become distorted and misshapen, both by the action of 
the musclc.s and by the supou-incumbent weight of the body. 
Those of the limKs are bemt outw'ard.s and forwards, and 
the child becomes “ bovr-Jegged ” or “ iii-knced often to an 
extreme degree. The trunk of the body Ukewi.se shows 
various alterations and deformities owing to curvatures of 
the spi.’/j, the flattening of the lateral curves of the ribs, 
and the projection forwards of the storiiurii. The cavity 
of the chest may thus be contracted and the development 
of the thoracic organs interfered with as well as their func- 
tions more or les.s embarrassed. The pelvi.s undergoes dis- 
tortion, which may reduce its capacity to a degree that in 
the female may afterwards lead to serious difliculties in 
parturition. The head of the rickety child is large-looking 
in it.s upper part, the individual bones of the cranium 
soinotirnefl remaining long ununited, wdiilo the face is small 
and ill-developed, and the teeth appear late and fall out or 
decay early. The constitutional conditioii.s of ill-health 
continue, and the nutrition and development of the child 
BXG greatly retarded. 

The disease may terminate in recovery, with more or less 
of deformity and dw'arfing, the bones although altered in 
shape becoming firmly o.ssified, and this ia the common 
result in the majority of instances. On the other hand, 
during the progress of the disease, various intercurrent 
ailments are apt to arise which may cause deathi Biicb as 
tiie infectious fevers, bronchitis and other pidmoniuy affee- 
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tions, chronic hydrocephalus, convulsions, laryngismus stri- 
dulus, <kc. 

An acute form of rickets of rare occurrence has been 
described by writers on diseases of children, in which ail 
the .symptoms arc of more rapid development and progress, 
the result in many instances being fatal. 

'Pho Irt-attncnt of rickets is nccessunly more hygiouic than nimii- 
cinal, ami ii)olu4)c.s such jircvciUive measures as may be exercised 
by sliict attention to personal beullli an«l nutrition on the |iart ot 
muthois. esjKJcially wficre tliere aju)oais to bo any tendency to a 
rickety dovclopinent in any members of tlie family- Very important 
nlso i.s the avoidance of too prolonged nursing, wfiicb not only tends 
directly to rav4»ur tlio development of rick4its in the infant nursed, 
but by its \veak4Mniig elfects upon the niotlutr’s liealth is calculated 
to cngcn4lcr the di.soaso in any .suc.ccctling cbildron. At the same 
time it must be adniittcAl that, when the mother is healthy, her 
milk abumliiiit, an<l nursing discontintied hcfiue the lapse of the 
tirst year, there Is iki bettor iiieaiiH of pveveuLing the occurrence of 
riekots thriu this im-thoil of fcerliiig an infant, the di.s4*asc, as is well 
known, being far more frcipiently mot witK in children brought tip 
Iw hand Tin* inaiiageinent of the child exhibiting any tendency 
U» riekots is of great iiupurtanoc, hut can only l>o allu4h*<l to in 
general tenns. The iligo.stivc disorders characteristic of the, S4)tting 
in of tlio disease reinler n4'cessjiry the greatest care ami watch- 
fulness as to tlie.t. Any one system of feeding the infant may 
at times be found to 4lisagree, and may rcMpiire to ho changed or 
iii<Hiifi4d in Komo particulars. Tims, if the child he not nursiMl 
hut fc<l ai'iilii:ial]y, milk, cither fresh or coiuien.sed, should be 
altiirist the only article of diet for at h*ast the lirst year, and tlio 
chief 4*]i*mcijt for the next. Wlic:*n not digested well, :i.s may at 
timc.s hu shown by its ap]ieararicc at> a eurd in the evacuations, 
it may h(f diluted with water or lime water, or else discontinued 
lor a .sh4'>rt time. carefiilJ^- mnde grnci or barley wat4*r luniig .sub- 
Htitut4^d. Many of the so-c.alh:<l “infant’s foisls “ whuh are iiow 
so extensively irsetl appc.ar to be well adapt*:sl for their piirpo.so, 
hut when employed t4jo abundantly and to the exclusi4>n of the 
line amount of 'milk are often productive of 4ligcsiivo and in- 
testinal dis4>rdors, probably fiom tlicir containing a givater amount 
of starchy matter than <'aii he utili/ed. From tlie end of tlio first 
year light animal soups may oci;asioiially bo given with atlvantage. 
The medicinal lemciiies most to lie relied on are thosi:i wlacdi 
improve the digestive functions and minister to nutrition, ami 
iiieiudc such agents ns the prcjiaratioiis of iron, cpiinino, and 
especially cod -liver oil. 'I'lic lulmiiiistratioii of lime salts in largo 
4|uantity has been jirtqioacd by some physicians under the idea that 
in this way the thdicient earthy matter might be Rvq^plietl to the 
bones. M. Pioriy rceom mend oil for tliis purpose jKjwdcrcil fresh 
hones which eon tain a largt) amount of phosphate of Time. No great 
snct ess can ho claimed for this plan, and it is generally recognized 
tliat tho most useful nuiliod of treat iiieiit is that which is din^eted 
to the fetdiio assimilative powers, ami seeks to supply food of a kind 
wliicli will lie at once readily digested and iiulritious. Of no less 
imjK>rtiince, however, ar4j ahuiidaiicc of fresh air, cleanliness, warm 
clothing, and attention to the general hygiene of the cliild and 
to regularity in all its funetioiiH. 

When the tliscase is sliowing ovidcinre of atlvnncing, it is desir- 
abhi to restrain the eliild from walking, n.s far as possible. Hut this 
]irccaution may l)o to some extent rtuidereil unneees.sary b^' tlio use 
of .vplints and other a)>pamti]$ supports for the limbs and hotly, 
enabling the child to move about without the ri.sk of bending and 
deformity of the bones which otherwise would prol^ably ho tliw 
result. (J. O. A.) 

IITCKMAN', Thomas (1776-1841), architect and writer 
on tlie styles of the Middle Ages, was born in 1776 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, where his father practised as 
a surgeon, and was brought uj> a.s a member of the Society 
of Friends. In 1797 hu was ap^irenticed to a .London 
druggist as a step towards entering his father's profession, 
but finding the work distasteful lie gave it up, and for 
several years tried one employment after another with 
little success, lie married early, and lost his wife, who 
w'as his cousin, in 1808. At that time he was a partner 
in a corn-factor's business in Ix>udou, but lie afterwards 
went to live in Liverpool as assistant to an insurance 
broker, and w^as soon led to take a very keen interest in 
the study of ancient buildings, especially churches. All 
his spare time was spent in sketching and tniUcing c^ful 
measured drawings till he gained a knovf|bd]^ which 
very remarkable at a time when hut 
the ' beautiss of the Cl^hiu^.'i^yl^^ 
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waA led to make denigns of hiA own, founded upon his ' 
study of old examples ; and, when a large grant of money 
was made by the Government to build new churches, he 
sent in a design of his own which was successful in an 
open competition; thus ho was fairly launched upon the 
profession of an architect, for which his natural gifts 
strongly fitted him. Rickman then moved to Birmingham, 
and at first worked at his now profession with Mr 11. 
Hutchinson as managing clerk ; and when he died in liS30 
Rickman ente,rod into partnership with Mr Hiissey, having 
become one of the most successful architects of his time, 
lie built an immense number of churches, chapels, and 
ot]»er buildings, among which some of the chief are 
churches at Hampton liUcy, Ombcr.sh‘y, and Strcttomoii- 
Diinsniore, St George’s at Binninghain, St Philip’s and St 
Matthew’s both in Bristol, two in CarUslo, St Peter’s and 
St Paul's at Preston, St David’s in Glasgow, Grey Friars 
at Coventry, and many others. lie also tie-signed the new 
court of St John’s College, Cambridge, a palace for the 
bishop of Carlisle, and several large ctuintry houses, i'hesc 
are all in the Gothic style, but, thougli snjierior perhaps to 
the buildings of Ills predecessors, they show more know- 
ledge of the outwanl form of the niedijcval style tlinn 
any real acquaintance with its .S[)int, aiul are little better 
than dull copies of old work, disfigured by iniicii poverty 
of detail. Rickmaun nevertliciess was un important stage 
in the revival of taste for medi;evalisi\i, perha[»s in that 
respect only .second to Pugin. His book entitled Afftht/tl 
to Ih'sr/tminafe ///c of Arrhitectuir in Emtlund is 

a W(»rk whicli deserve.s great credit for its jjainstaking 
research ; a great many edition.s of it were ]<ublished, ami 
it wa.s eventually mucli improved an<l enlarged. Rickman 
died in 1811. 

•RIDDLBS arc probably the oldest extant form of 
humour. They sj>ring from man’s earliest perception 
that there are .such things as analogies in nature. Man 
observes an oxanq»le of analogy, puts his observation-s in 
the form of a question, and there is the riddle ready inude. 
Some Boeotian hu?nori.st, for exaiiq)le, detected the ana- 
logy between the life of humanity — the child on all four.s, 
the man erect on two legs, old age with its staff — on one 
aide, and on the other the coneei>tioii of an animal with 
a varying Mumber of limits. Put this in a question, and it 
is the riddle of the Sphinx, Another instance is the qiies 
tion “ What wc caught wo tlirew away, what wc could 
not catch we ke[jl.'’ Homer is .s,aid to have died of vexation 
at not being able to discover the an.swor to thi.s riddle, 
still current on the coast of Brittany, in (.fe.rmauy, and 
in Gascony. After inventing the riddle, men began to use 
•;t in a kind of game ; bets were staked on the answer, 
and si<lc.s wore made, each .side backing its champion. 
’I’liese sport.s in Marriner’s time were coinniou in Tonga ; 
they are no le.ss popular among the African Wololls. IJie 
example of Samson’.s riddle .set to the Philistines is an 
instance of the sport in a Semitic country, in mahrehen 
and ballads, the hero’s chance of winning his beloved, or 
of escaping threatened punishment, is often made to turn 
on bis power of answering riddles. It follows from the 
artless and primitive character of the riddle tliat regular 
popular riddles {DevinrEes) are Mudely distributed, like 
popular tales, popular songs, and popular customs. Tlic 
Woloffd ask, What flies for ever and rests neverT’ Answer, 
The Wind* The Basutos put this riddle — “ What is wing- 
less and legless, yet flics- fast and c^innot bo imprisoned 
Answer, The Voice. The German riddle runs — “ What 
can go in face of the son yet leave no shadow]” Answer, 
Wind* In riddles may perhaps be noticed the ani- 
ibiatic dr pei^nalising tendenoy of early ; ^ thought, 

cpnsc^^ of itseli pe^ who 
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vtA a per.«ion, yet probably, unlike the Bushmen, he would 
never expect to see the pei’sonal wind. He knew the 
distinction between the persunal and impersonal well 
enough to bo .sure that Ins enigma would pre^senl some 
dillicnlty. J'hc ritldle, to be brief, is an interrogatory 
form of the fable, and like tho fable originates among 
rude people, and is jierpetnatod in tho folklore of 
peasant r v. 

Prol»al>ly the best. lio«‘k on the riddle (a subject loss 
frequently .studied than the miihrchen or thp myth) is 
Eugene Rolland, Diriutitps f,it K/n)/?/iPA rttpiilaires^ w'ith a 
pretaee by M. (Jfjslvvn JViris. 'The pv'»\vei* of answering 
riddles among tlie pi.'ople w1m» invented the legend of 
Solomon and the. queen <»f Shelva seems to linve been 
regarded as a proof t..f great sagacity. The riddle proper 
is all but extinct outside folklore, and savage life, and 
has boon replaced by the craiundruni, whioii i.s a pun in 
the interrogative form. 

RIDING. SSee IIonsKMAN.siiir, vul. xii. p. ]0r>. 

R1J.)J.<EY, NicuonAS (c. 1500 -1555), bishop of London, 
and a martyr to tho Reformatio)!, wa.s descended from a 
family long .seated in Nortliumberland. The .second .sou of 
Nicholas Ridley of Unthank near Willimote.sw ick iit that 
county, he Avas born in the beginning of tlic Idrli cen- 
tury. From the grammar sclio<»l of NewTasllo-upoii-Tyne 
lie w\as .sent to T*enibrok»?, Uollege, C’ambridge, al»out 151$, 
l)eing suj>])orted there by his uncle, I)r Robert R iilley, follow 
of Qiieen'.s Golloge. At the iiniver.sity he specially distin- 
guished him.solf in Greek. He proceeded B.A. 1522-23, 
l>eeaine a fellow of Ins college, and, having taken orders, 
was sent about 1527 at lJu» e\j)ensc of hi.s undo to 
.study on the ( Vuitinent, first at the Sorbonuc, Pari.s, and 
afterward.s at Louvain. On his return to Carnljridge ho 
wa.s in 1530 cho.seii ntider treasurer of the university; and 
ill 1534 he w’as senior proctor, w’hen along wdlh the 
vice chancellor and the other proctor Richard AVilkes ho 
signed tho decree of the university agaiu.«^t tho jurisdiction 
of the ])opo in Englatid. About thi.s time he began todla- 
tiuguLsli hini.self as an orotiw and di.sputant, and was 
cho.scn chaplain of the university, and ^‘Magister Glo- 
merhe,” — an olliec in which nio.st |>j*obably (for it.s 
duties have V)ceri much dis[m(ed) he had to instruct tlio 
university entrants in Latin. Cranmer, archbi-shoj) of 
Canterbury, after Ridley had ])roceedi:d B.D. in 1537, 
appointed him one of his cha[»lain.s, and in April 1538 
coilate<l liini to the vicarage of Herne, Kent, where ho 
began to pn^ach tlie doctrines of the Information. In 
1540, having commenced doctor of divinity, he w’a.s made 
king’.s chaj)lain ; and in tho same year ho was (elected 
master of his college in (’ambridge. Soon after he w'aa 
apiwiiiited a canon of ('ante^bu^y^ At the in.stigalion of 
Bishop Gardiner he was accu.sed in the bi.shop’.s court 
of preacliing against the doctrine of the Six Articles, 
but after the matter had been referred to com- 
mi.ssioners s|>ecially a[»pointed by the king he was 
acquitted. In 1545 he renounced the doctrino of tran- 
substantiation, and was made a canon of Westminster. In 
1547 ho was pre.sented by the fellows of Pcinbrokc Hall to 
the living of Sohani, Cainbridge.shire, and the same year 
was con.secrated bishop of Roclmster. In 1550 he w’a.s one 
of tho commi.s.sioners for examining Bi.shops Gardiner and 
Bonner. He coiicurreil in their deprivation, and succeeded 
the latter in the see of Loudon. In 1552, returning from 
Cambridge, ho paid a visit to the princ.e.s8, afterwards 
Queen Alary, at Huusdon, riertford.shire. On account of 
her unqualified condemnation of the Ileformcd doctrines, he 
from this time concurred in the proposals to exclude her 
from the throne, and he signed the will of Edward VL 
settling the crown on Lady •Tane Grev. On the death 
of fhe kin^ he, it| a ai^ Bt Paulas Crosa^ 16th July 
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1553, affirmed that Mary was illegitimate, and predicted 
that Ker accession would b(3 disastrous to the religious 
interests of England. A fter the proclamation of Mary he set 
oat for Frandingliam to confess Lis offences against her, but 
was met with a warrant for his arresl anti was committed 
to the Tower. In March 1551 he was sent down, along 
with C^ranriier and l..atiiiier, to Oxford to bo tried before a 
committee of convoiMition. Ho was convicted t^f heresy, 
and after refusing to recant was sentenced to death. The 
trial having been declared irregular, ho was, in Sei>tenilK‘r 
1555, along \?v ith Cranmer and Latimer, tried by special com* 
missioners, and on the 16lh October he, in conipany with 
Latimer, was burnt at the stake at Oxford. 

Tilts ciillfctcil edition of llio Avork.s c*f Kiilley, published in 1841 
with a l)iogra|)hit*al uotico by Itov. Henry Clnistnias, iiifliuJes A 
Trmtisn concern intj Jnnigrs in Chitrcht-s ; A brief JJcclarnfion of the 
/jord'ft Supper ; Certain gotUp and mnifortable f^oiifemuu 8 beftrern 
liLshop ItltUeg tniti Afr JInph Latimer during their imprismunrnl ; 
A Oomparisnn befme.eu the conifortahh JJovJritiC qf the Oospel and the 
Treulitionii of the PopiAi Iu'.ligion\ and a variety <d' oilier v»ui)iphl«*ts. 
His life by bis relative Dr (lloiicosler Ki^lley appeared in 
See also Voxe’s Arts and J/ovumentf * : Strypo’s Oranvirr ; l>urrii5t’K 
History of the Itefornuition \ \Vo<i<1’.h Athrufr- O.ron.i (.'ooper's 

Athrnm Cantab. ; ainl Fronde's History (f Kugiand. 

RIEMANN, Ofoko Vmr.rMucii RKUNHAnn 
1866), matlieriiatician, was born on the 17th 8optcinl>er 
1826, at Rrcselenz, near llannenberg in llanover. Mis 
father Friedrich Bornhanl ilieniann came from MeckUm* 
burg, had served in tlie war of freedom, and had finally 
settled as pastor in Qnickboni. Her»^ */ith liLs five brothers 
and sisters BiemaTin spent his boyhoo<l and received, chii^fly 
from his father, the elements of his education. lie 
showed at an early ago well-marked mathematical powers, 
and hivH pirogress was so lapld in arithmetic and geometry 
that he was soon beyond tlie guirlanoo not only of his 
father but of schoolmaster Schulz, who assisted in the 
matliernatical department of liis training. 

In 1810 lie went to live with his grandmother at 
Hanover, where he attendod the lyceum. After her death, 
two years later, he entered the Johannouiii at Liineburg, 
where bo finished in four yeans more his gymnasia! educa- 
tion. X^ot withstanding some ilisad vantages due to defects 
in his earlier training, and more particularly to sliync-ss 
arising from hi.s rustic upbringing, ho speedily distinguished 
himself in all the branches of the gy/nnasial course, and 
was already known by the school authorities as a raathe- 
rnatician of great jironiisc. The director, Schmalfuss, 
encouraged him in Jiis mathematical studies by lending 
him books (among them Euler's works and Legendre's 
Theory of Numbers)^ and readily undensiood that lie had 
no ordini;.:y schoolboy to deal with wlicii he foimd that 
works of such jirofoundity were read, mastered, and 
returned within a few days. In 1846, in liis twentieth 
year, Riemann entered himself as a student of philology 
and theology^ in the university of Ciittingen. Thi.s choice 
of a university career Avas dii^tatcd more by the natural 
desire of his father to see liis son enter his own j>rofcssioii, 
and by the poverty of his family, whicli rendered the 
speedy earning of his living a matter of importance, than 
by liis own preference. lie sacrificed so far to the bent 
of his genius as to attend lectures on the numerical 
Hohilioii of equations and on definite integrals by Stern, 
on tc.rre.strial magnetism by Ooldsclimidt, and on the 
method of least squares by Causs. It soon became 
evident that his mathematical studies, undertaken at first 
probably ns a relaxation, were destined to be the chief 
business of his life ; and he obtained his father's perniin- 
sion to devote himself entirely to a scientific career. By 
this time he had exhausted the reaourcea of U5ttingeh in 
the aha^>e of mathematical lectures; and he proceeded in 
the begTnmng of 1;847 to Berlin, attracted thitW % Sbipit 
briiUaut oohet^llation of matbotQaticai gemue 


cii>al stars were Difichlei, Jacobi, Steiner, and Eisenetein. 
He appears to havC attended Hirichlot^s lectures on thi^ry 
of numbers, theory of definite integrals, and partial dif- 
ferential equations, and Jacobi's ori analytical mechanics 
and higher algebra. It was during this period that he 
first formed those ideas on the theory of functions of a 
complex variable which led to most of his great discoveries. 
One stirring social incident at Iea.st marked this part of 
liis life, for, during the revolutionary insurrection in 
March 1848, the young iiialhematician, as a ineinber of a 
<i(>mpaiiy of student volunteers, keqit guard in the royal 
palace from 9 o'clock on the nioniing of tlie 24th March 
till 1 o'clock on the afternoon of tlie following day. 

In 1850 he returned to (lottingen and began to i>repare 
his doctor's dissertation, busying himself meanwhile with 

Naturphilosophie " and experimental physic.s. In pur- 
suit of the latter he entered the mathematical and }ihysical 
seminary, then newdy started by Weber, Ulrich, Stern, 
ami Listing. This double cultivation of his scientific 
powers, doubtle..s8 duo more to the influence of Obtlingen 
as represented by Gauss than to Berlin, Jmd the ha]>picst 
effect on his subse<iucnt work ; for the greatest achieve- 
ments of Jiiemann were effected by the jq»plication in pure 
inuthcmati^*'^ generally of a method (theory of potent ini) 
which had up t(/ this time been used solely in the solution 
of certain problems that arise in mathematical physics. 

In November 1851 ho obtained his doctorate, the 
thesis being “ Grundlagcn fiir cine allgemcine Theorie dor 
Funciionen einer veranderliehen complexen Grbsse.” This 
memoir excited the admiration of Gauss, and at once 
marked its author's rank as a mathematician, 'rhe fuiida- 
niontal inetliod of research which Riemann employed lias 
just been alluded to; the. results will be best indicated in 
liis own words : — 

“The motliods in use hilhrvto for treating fnnellous of a complex 
v.'uiable nlwuy.s started from an expression for the fuhetion as iti? 
tbdiiiiiioii, 'wlicrohy its valne wafi given lor ev(*iy v/tliie of Hit? 
argument ; hy our invcstigatinii it has been sliowii that, ill 
eoiKsequcMct? tbo geuoral eliaraeter of a function ni' a conijilex 
variable, in ;i dermiticni of tins sort one part of the dvbTinining 
conditions is a t^onscqueiico <»f the rest, and Uit? extent of the deter- 
mining conditions hns berm reduee<l to Avbnt ;is nc'*es.snry to elfoct 
tho determination. Tliis essentially siTnplibe.s the treatment of 
stich fuiietioii.s. Milbcito, in order to prove tbe equality of two 
expressions for the .same funetiou, it wa.s necessary to transfoiin 
tbo one into tlie other, i.e., to show that both expreswioiiB agreed 
fur every value of the vaiialilo ; now it is suflicient to prove tboir 
agreenieut to a far less e.xteiit” [merely in certain critical points 
and lit certain boundaries]. 

The time between his promotion to the doctorate and 
his habilitation as pri vat-docent was occupied by re- 
searches undertaken for his Habilitationsschrift, by^ 
“ NaUirphilosojihie,*' and by experimental work partly as 
Weber's a.s.sistant in tho mathifcmatical physical seminary, 
and partly as col labora tear with Weber and Kuhlraust^h in 
special researches on electricity. In connexion with tho 
results of Kohlraiiscii regarding tlie residual discharge of 
condeii. 5 ers, Riemann worked out a theory of this pheno- 
menon Avhieh he intended to have published in Hoyyen- 
iiorjTs Aimaien, For some reason not fully ex^^lained it 
wa.s not published at all during liis lifetime, and its place 
in the Annalen was taken by au elegant little paper on 
Nobili's rings. 

The subject he had chosen for his Habilitation each rift was 
the Representation of a Function by tneana of a Trigono- 
metrical Series,” a subject which Dirichlet made lua 
own by a now well-known series of research^ Tt wf^ 
fortunate no doubt for Riemann that he bad the kind 
advice and encouragement of Pirichtet 
then on a visit at Ooitin^n ; liuring 
esMKty i but the 

RiyteiiC 
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fiUggc^tdd for his trial lecture, that “ Oq the Hypo- 
thcBes which form the Foundation of (Geometry ” was 
chosen at the instance of Gauss, who was cnrioiis to licar 
what so young a man had to say on this difficult subject, 
on which he himself had in privattj speculate*! so pro- 
foundly (see pAftALLELf^, vol. xvtii. ]). ‘J51:). IHdokind 
tolls us that Kiomann's lecture, which surpassed his 
utmost expectation, filled liini with the greatest aatonisli- 
inent, and that on tho way back from the facility meeting 
lie spoke to Wilhelm Weber with the biglu^st ajiprccia- 
tion, and with an excitement rare w'itli him, regarding 
the depth of the thoughts to which Jliemann had given 
utterance. 

Ill 18r>5 Gauss tiled and was .succeeded by Dirichlct, 
who along wdth others made an effort to obtain Riemaiiu’s 
nomination a.s extraordinary professor. In this they wxre 
not snceessful ; but a Governioent stipendluiii of L*O0 
thalers was given him, and even this niisorablc pittance 
was of great importance, so straitened wi-re bis circum- 
stances. Hut thi.s small beginning of good fortune was 
onibittered by the deaths of his father and his cldrst 
sister, and by the breaking u|» of the homo at Quickborn, 
where ho h-ad so often found .solace when ill and dej('ct(‘d. 
Meantime he was lecturing and writing the great moiiKur 
(/jorr/ifinlt's /ottrnd/y vol. liv., It>rj7) in which he applied 
tho theory «. t?velo[>(v| in hi.s doctor*.s dissertation to the 
Abelian function.s. It is amusing to find him speaking 
jubilantly of the unexpceU^dly large audience of cright 
w^bieh assembled to hear his fir.st lecture (in 1851) on 
partial differential equations and their application to 
physical problems. The rustic shyness which had troubled 
his schoolboyhood seems still to have liauntcd him ; for ho 
says, speaking of these le<*tures, “ '^J^ho i)orvou.sno.sH which I 
had at fifvst has ]>retty w'elJ .subsided, and T accustom my- 
self to think more of rny hearers than of myself, and to 
read in their fae<\s whether I may go on, or wdiether tho 
matter rccpiiros further explanation,'' 

Kieinann's health had never been strong. Even in his 
boyhood ho bad showm symptoms of consumption, tlui ] 
disease that was working such havoc in his family ; and = 
now under tho strain of work he l>vokc dow'u altogether, i 
and had to retire to the Karz with hi.s friends Hitter ! 
and Dcdekind, wliere he gave himself up to excursions ! 
and ‘‘ Natnrphilo.sophie.” After his return to Gottingen | 
(November 18»^7) he wa.s made, extraordinary j>rofe.ssor, and I 
his salary raised to three hundred thalers. As usual with j 
him, misfortune followed clo.se behind ; for he lost in quick 
«ucce.ssioii his brother Wilhelm and another sister. In 
1859 ho lost bis friend Dirichlct; but his reputation W'us 
'now so w^cll e.stablished that he was at once ajqiointed to 
succeed him. It now seemed for a little os if the world 
was to go smoothly with him. Woll-ineritcd honours 
began to roardi him ; and in 1860 ho visited Pari.s, and 
met with a warm reception there, ITe married, and 
married happily, Friiiilein Klise Koch in June 1862, but 
tho following month he had an attack of ]»leurisy which 
proved the beginning of a long illness that emlcd only with 
his death. His physician recommended a sojourn in Italy, 
for the benefit of his health, and Weber and Sartorius von 
Waltorshausen obtained from tho Government leave of 
absence and means to defray the cost of the journey. At 
first it seemed that ho would recover; but on his return 
* in June 1863 he caught cold on the Spliigeii Pass, and in 
August o£ tlie same year had to go back to Italy. In 
November 1866 he returned again to Gottingen, but, 
alihough he able to live through the winter, and even 

it bc^me dear to his 
qi to ha was dying. 
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eagerly asked his doctors to tell him how long he might 
reasonably expect to live, so that he might take up what 
he ha<l most chance of finishing. In order to husband his 
few remaining days he rcsolveil in June 18G0 to return 
once more to Italy. 'Hi It her lie joLirneycd through tho 
t^mfusion of the lir.^t days (»f the Austro- 1 Vu.s.siau war, and 
settled ill a villji at Selasea nerir Jntra on f.iigo Maggiore. 
Here his strength ra]>i(]ly ebbt^d away, but hi.s mental 
faculiitis rcinaiiietl brilliant to the la.'^l. On the IDth of 
July lS6(b altendi.'d by liis wife. In? lay uiidei* a fig-tree 
greatly enjoying tlie. lu aut Ifni lnnd.>rai»(' anrl working at his 
last unfinished investigation i»n the. ineelianism of flie ear. 
The day f<»lli)\viiig In', di. d. 

There are. few more ]*allH;1ie .slorii.\s than the life of 
lliemann, few liner instimees o\' victory gai»u“tl by inborn 
genius over a host ofavhersi: ••iieumsi -inot s. V’f'w as were 
the yi.'ars nf work allotted b) liini, and few’ as are the 
tjrintcd pages covered by the record of his resea telies, his 
name is, and will remain, a household word among mathe 
inatieians. Mo.st of his menunrs are masterpieees fiill of 
origin.al inotliods, [profound ifleas, and far j-eacliing imagina- 
tion. Few sources, we imagine, have been fuller i>f in.spira' 
lion for the youngm* matJieinnticians of our day than the 
octavo volume of five liundred ]«agr.s t>r that rsmtains his 
works ; .md many nn advance in mathe.matieal .sejcnce 
wall yet be made, with im ren.se of reputation to the maker, 
by c.irrying out. his suggrjstion.s. 

Tlu? (.'oll'.N’It'd works of IJiiMiiann v\»‘ro pubiished by Jl. AVt^ber 
assisted by lb 1 ><Ld('kiTid (!^vo, L'. ijjsii’, isr'i). At Ibe i'ikI of tins 
vohnm* tficTv is ;i tourliing .'ii <*«>nTit of bis bb- l>y tin*- l.itirr, from 
wliicb tlio alu>vi* skftidi is almost ohli-ody lakoi. ((1. CIJ.) 

RIENZI, O )r.A Dt (1313 -1 3:>d ). See R.ov! k. 

RIESENEH, Jka.v Wv.sni (1725 1800), the celcbrat<jd 
cabi net-maker of Louis XVI., was born at Gbidbeek near 
Cologne in 1725. He was employed ]ty Je.in Kran<;oi8 
Oebnn in the arsenal, and in 1709 married Geben'.s widow, 
by whom he had one son. \ number of line cxniiqfies 
of l\iosener’.s cabinets arc de.serilK‘d in tho ealaloguo of 
furiuture in the South Kensington Musouin. He employed 
tulip, rosc\voo«l, Itolly, majde, laburnum, and purple wood 
in their coristmctioiu Wrealli.s and ViUrKhes (»f tiowtrs 
ft>nn the centres of his panels : on I he. sides are diaper 
pattern.s in quiet colours. Tlio names of Hie.sem.r i» 
stamped sonietirnos on the panel it.sedf, .sume.time.s on the 
oak lining of the furnituro made by him. The best pieces 
at tho Soiilli Ken.singlori Museum are from the eollectiou 
of JSir Richard \VaIlace ; perliaps the nu>t remarkable is 
the bureau made for Stanislaus, king of l\»land, w'Licli 
is signed by the maker, a.s is also a similar [deco in the 
Louvre Avhich is ftc*.oiiq>aniixl by gilt bronze candle 
branches by Couth iere. This last work, which bcar.s the 
date 17()9, it is believed that Riesener onl}' finished ; and 
indeed lowartls the close of liis life, after Ids second 
iiiarnagc (1782) to Mario A. G. (Irezel (from wliom he 
W'as di\orced), ho ceased to ]>roduce anything, and became 
a ouUcctor, Vmying up his own works. He died January 
6, 1806. Ills son, IlKNiir Fi:ani;oj;s .1767-1828), was 
t>no of the most noted portrait-painters of tlie first empire, 
Tho poi*trait of M. Ravrio, a worker in bronze (Louvre), 
is a good examjfic of liis talent. 

ItlESKNGEIUrjJE (Rohemian or Giant 

Mountains, a lofty and rugged grou[» on the common 
boundary of Silesia and Rohenua, between tlio upper 
courses of the Elbe and the Oder. They form tho highest 
]>ortion of tho Sudctic system, which BCimrates south-east 
Prussia from the Austrian empire, and finds its natural 
continuation towards the north-woat in the Erzgebirge, the 
Tbaringiati Forest, and Uxe Harz Mountains, Adjoining 
the IsCrgeWge and the lAusitzergebirge on tho Avest, and 
the on the east apd 
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south-east, the Riesongobirge proper run south-east and 
north-west between the sources of tlie Zacken and the 
Bober, for distance of 23 miles, with a breadth of 14 
miles. They cover an area of about 425 square miles, three- 
fourths of wdiich is in Austrian and the remainder in 
Prussian territory. The boundary line follows the crest 
of the principal chain or ridge (llieseiikumm), with the 
highest summits, which stretches along the northern 
side of the group, with an average hciglit of ov(?r 4000 
feet. Its principal peak.s arc the Rciftriigor (4430 feet), 
the llolie Ihul (*1968 feet), tlie Great Stiirmhaubc (4862 
feet), the Little Sturmliaube (46 IG feet), and, near the east 
extremity, tln'. Schnecko[)pc or ltie.scnlvop])e (5266 feet), 
the lf)ftie.st mountain in northern or central Germany. 
Roughly parallel to this northern ridge, and separated 
from it by a long narrow valley known as tlie Sieben- 
griinde, there extends on the south a second and lower 
chain, of \>road rnas.sive saddles,” with conij»aratively 
few peaks. The chief heights here are the Kcsselkop]>e 
(4708 feet), the Krkonose (1849 feet), the Ziegcnriicken, 
and the Brunnciibcrg (5072 feet). From both ridges 
spura of greater or less length are sent off at various 
angles, — those from tlu3 Hohemiaii ridge lifting longer, 
broader, and less abru]>t than those from the lliescnkamm. 
On its northern side this mountain group rise.s ruggedly 
and precipitously from the Ilirscliberg valley ; but on its 
soutJiern side its slo|>e towards lloheinia is very much 
more gradual. The scenery is in general bold and wild, — 
the pnjjecting crags and deej) rocky gorges and precipices 
often presenting striking, .sometimes cvem .sublime, hind- 
scapes. 'riie Bohemian ridge is cleft about the middle 
by a dec[) gorge through whi(!h pour the headwaters of 
the river Ell)C, which finds its source in the Sichengriinde. 
Tlie Iser, Bober, An pa, Zack(?n, Queiss, and a great number 
of smaller streams also rise among the.se mountains or on 
their skirts ; and small lakes and tarns are not unfrequent 
in the valleys. The Great and Little 8clinccgriibcn,— two 
deep rocky gorge like valleys in which snow remains all the 
year round — lie to the north of the Hohc Had. Nearly the. 
whole of the Jiic.seiikamiu and the western ]iortion of the 
southetn chain are granite ; the ea.s tern extremity of the 
main ridge an«l s(3veral mountains to the south-east are 
formed of a species of gneiss ; and the grcatiir part of the 
Bohemian chain, csjiecially its summits, con.sists of 
mica-slate. Blocks of the.se minei'als lie scattered on the 
sides and ridges of the mountain.s and in the bed.s of the 
streams ; and exten.sive turf moors occupy many of the 
mountain slopes and vallcy.s. The lower parts of the 
Riesengebirge are clad \s ith forest.s of oak, beech, j>iiie, and 
fir; above 1600 feet only the last two kinds of trees arc 
found, and beyond about 39.50 feet only the dwarf pine 
{Pinus Pumilio). V^arious alpine plants arc found on the 
Riesengebirge,- --some having been artificially introduced 
on the Schneekoppe. Wheat is grown at an elevation of 
1800 feet above the sea level, and oats as high 700 
feet. The inhabitants of tlii.s mountain region, who 
are tolerably numerous, cspei'ially on the Bohemian side, 
live for the most part, not in villages, l)ut in scattered 
huts called “Bauden.” They support themselves by the 
roaring of cattle, tillage, glass-making, and linen- weaving. 
Mining is carried on only to a small extent for arsenii*, 
although there are traces of former inoi'c extonsivo workings 
for other metals. Several spots in the Riesengebirge are a 
good deal frcipiented as summer resorts ; and tlie Schnee- 
koppe and other summits are annually visited by a con- 
siderable number of travellera, who find shelter in the 
Baudem The llicsengelnrge is the legendary home of 
Number NTip (Riibczald), a half-mischievous half-friendly 
goblin of Oerman folklore; and various localities in the 
group are more Of directly associated with his namot 
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RIETf, a city of Italy, in the province of Perugia, 18J 
miles south-east of Terni, which is 69 miles by rail from 
Rome. It occupies a fine position 1 396 feet above the sea 
on the right bank of the Vclino (a torrent sub-tributary to 
the Tiber), which at this jvoint issues from the limestone 
plateau ; the old town occupies the declivity and the new 
town spreads out on the level. While with its quaint red- 
roofeil houses, its old town walls (restored about 1250), its 
castle, its cathedral (13th and 15th centuries), its episcopal 
palace (1283, Andrea Pisano), and its various churches and 
convents Rieti has no small amount of mediaeval pictur- 
esqueness, it al.so displays a good deal of modern activity 
in wine growing, cattle-breeding, and sugar -boiling. The 
fi-rtility of the neighbourhood is celebrated both by Virgil 
and by Cicero. A lloinan bridge over the VeJino, 
Thorwaltlsen’s monument to Isabella Alfani, and a statue 
of St Barbara by Berdini, both in the cathedral, and the 
Palazzo ^"ineentilli by Vignola deserve to be mentioned. 
The jKqmlation was 7875 in 1871, and 9618 (with siilmrl>s, 
13,679 ; in the coinmnne, 16,822) in 1881. 

A<r^onling fo 'rorciitius Varro (hinisclf ]»crhaptt of Reatiiii* 
))irtli) iiinl oflua's who liavo folhnvrtl him, the pettple who foiindcd 
Onn*s, .mtl uf ferwarils setth.^f on the ralaline :it Romo, were nalive*^ 
of the Keatinr tcnitoiy ; hut Ihis is of soiuewhat the same 
qnestionahlo ch.'iiiO’tt r n.s the other story the companion of 

Hoiviilcswho was hiiricil at this point near the ViaSalaria. Ahoul 
the Via Salaria itself, there is no donht it l*'il from tiie sea to 
Keafe .^nd onwanis towanls Aiirotm, and was fruin a very early dale 
the great route for the e«>nveyauee of salt to the Sahiiie froiinfry. 
Wilde hardly mentioned in connexion with the rniiie or Civil 
Wai's, Reate is di^scrribotl by Strabo as exliausted by those long 
contests. Its inlmbitants n‘eeived the Roman fraiudii.se nt the 
.same time with tlie rest of the Sabines (‘290 but it appears 

as a pnefeelura and not as a mnnieipiiim down to the begin iiing 
of the empire. It was never made a colon ia, tliougli vetiTan.s of 
the Pr.vtoriari wnd of tho legions Oertava and I>ei;ima Augiisla 
were settled there by Vespasian, who belonged to a Reatine fnmify 
and was born in the m-ighbonrliood. Kt>r tlie contests of tlie 
Koalines with the people of Interanma ace Term. About tlie 
iiiiddU* of the l‘21h eentury tho. town was besieged .and raptured b^' 
Roger 1. of Sii*ily. In the struggle between ehuieli and einjdrc it 
alw.'iys held with" the former; and it ilefied tlie forces of Kroderiek 
li. ainl Otho IV. l*o|»o Niidiolaa IV. h)ng re.sided at Reati, and 
it was there he crowned Cliarle.s II, of Anjou king of the Two 
Sieilies. In the 14lh I'entury Robert, ainl afterwnnls Joanna, 
of Na]>les managed to keep ]K).s.se.ssioii of Reati for many years, 
but it returned to the States of tho Chureli nmler (Iregory JX. 
About the year 1,500 the libertie.^J of the town, long defended 
against tho eneroaelinieiit.s of tlic ]>opcs, were entirely abolished. 
/Li eaithquake in 178,5 was in 1799 followed hy tin* mneh nioro 
<li.s.Msl rous ju’Ihige of Reati by the ]>a[ial troops for a space of 
fourteen ilay.s. 

.S«T Aldus Mniiiitlufi, *' Dh.seil. opintollcn dc Rontl/' in AVr. Thfst. Antiq. Rom., 
I.; Dr*crizio7ie^ Ida.'i; Scheiiurdi, AntUhe Inpidi^ IS'iO; und Mlrhfudl. 

\ote per la Horia di Jlirtiy IsOS, 1S70. 

KlETSCllKL, Ern.st FRiimRirn AirmTST (1804-1861). ^ 
one of the mo.st distinguished of modern German sculp- 
tors. Born at Pulsnitz in Saxc^ay in 1804, at an early ago 
he became an art student at Dresden, and subsequently 
a pupil of Uauch in Berlin. He there gained an art 
studentship, and studied in Rome in 1827-28. After 
returning to 8axony he soon brought himself into notice 
by a colossal statue of Frederick Augustus, king of 
Saxony, was elected a member of the academy of Dres- 
den, and thenceforth became one of the chief sculptors of 
hi.s country. In 1832 he was elected to the Dresden 
professorship of sculpture, and had many foreign orders 
of merit conferred on him by the Governments of 
different countrie.s. His death occurred at Dresden in 
1861. 

JUetAchers style was very varied ; he produced works imlmed 
with much religious feeUug, end to some extent occupied the same 
place tis a sculptor that Overbeek did in painting. Other import* 
ant works by Rictsohel urere purely cliiMioEd in a^le.' He was 
R];^ittlly fam^ for bis portrait figures of eminent nten, tteateki 
with much idealism and dramatie vigour; am<mg. 
his chief works were <R)1 o«A 1 amities m aiaa ^^ 

town of 
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wick. He alsa ilesi^iicd tlie m«morial status (»f Luther fur Woruis, 
hut died hefore he could carry it out. Tlic ]»rineip.il auif>u;Lr 
KiefaolieFa lelij^ious picci«a of scnlpturo arc llu! well-known (.’hiisl- 
Aiigel, ami a life-sized Picti’i, exeeuteil for the kiii^ of Prussia. 
He also W'orked u threat deal iu rilievo, ami protlueeil imiuy 
ful pieces, especially a lino scries of bas-reliefs represeutiiig Ni^hl 
and Morniup, Nooii aud Twili.i^ht, desi^^iied with luueh poetical 
feeling aud iinaginatiun. 

For a fcooit l>iounu»l)y tif Kietscliel aiul uevouut of liis wovkfl sec Anpoviimim. 
liiefUi'hi'U (.1. 11. M.) 

lirPLll Sou (UvN. making;, vul. \i. j». 2S1 

If 1 FLK.MAN-IU K I ), or 1 Jifi.k-JUi:o, names given l.»y 
tln3 English in Aiislralia to a very beautiful inhaliitant of 
that country,^ probably because in coloiatioii it resembled 
the well-known iinifonii of tlio rille-rigimcnts of the llritish 
arniy, while in its hmg and projecting li^jKKdiondriac 
plumes and short tail a further likeness might be traced 
to the lianging pelisse ami the, j:i.ckel formerly worn by 
the nnimbers of those corps. J5e. that as it may, the cock 
bird is clothed in velvety black generally glo.s.sed with 
rich purple, but having each feather of the abdomen 
broadly tip]>ed with a choMOii of gretm bronze, while the 
crown of the lioad is covered with scale like featliers of 
glittering given, and on the throat gleams a triangular 
patch of V>ri]liant bluish emerald, a colour that reappears 
on the whole upper surface of llio mi»i<lle j»air of lail-«piills. 
dlio hen is greyish brown above, llie crown striated with 
flull w’liito; tile cliin, throat, and a streak behind the eye are 
pale oehreous, and the, hnver i>ai ls deep buff, i ludi feather 
lioaringa black chevron. According to dames AViLson (///. 

ph xi.), sj>ecinicns of both sexes were obtained 
by Sir d. Jlrisbane at J'ort .Mampinrie, whence, in August 
they were sent to Hie Julinburgh Museum, wlicre 
they arrived the i\»llowing year; but the spt'cies w'as first 
described by Swainsoii in January IS-J.'Ti Jotn'nafy i. 

{w ISl) as the type of a new genus /V/Ajr/.s, more pro- 
perly written /V//o/v7c/.s*/- and it is generally known in orni 
tliology as 1\ pmyft/m'fi. Jt inhabits the northern part of 
XewSoutli AVAiles and soulhern part of Queensland as far as 
Wide Viay, bey<nid wdiich its place is taken by a kindred 
species, the /\ virtin'i:*: of (lould, which w’as found by John 
Maegillivray on the shores and islets of Kockingham T»ay. 
Purthci* to the north, in A’ork Peninsula, occurs what is 
cainsidered a third species, V, (t/h* rh\ very closely allied to 
ami hy some authorities thought to be identical with the 
P. inaiftiijirn (Vieillot) of New (biinea the “ Promcrops 
of many writers. Prom that eountry a fifth species, 
P. ivUaoni^ has also been de.scribed by Mr Ogden 
Acffd. PJuladvlphhty 1875, p. 151, yd. 25). J attic is 
known of the habits of any of tliem, but tlic Pifleman bird 
yu’Oper is said to get its food by thrusting its somewhat 
long bill under the loose bark on tlie boles or bouglis (»f 
trees, along the latter of w'hich if runs swiftly, or by^ .seareh- 
ing for it on the ground beneath. During the jiairing- 
season the males mount to the higher branches and lh(‘re 
display and trim their brilliant plumage in the moruiiig 
sun, or fiy from tree to tree littering a notii which is 
syllabled greatly prolonged, but at the same time 

making, apparently with tlioir wings, an extraordinary 
noise like that caused by the shaking of a piece «>f stiff 
silk stuff. Verreaux informed .Mr Elliot that he believed 
they breed in the holes of trees and lay wdiite eggs; but on 
that score nothing is really known, d'he genus Pidnrrhii^, 
thought by Qould to be allied to CUnuu'teris, lias been 
generally placed near Epimachus^ which is now" considered, 

^ Curiously cnougli its iCn^lisli name fieeuis to Ije first ineiitioneil in 
ornithological literaturo hy Frenrhmeu — and Gamut — in 1828, 
who say ( Toy. “ CoqttitUt'* p. 609) that it >vus a}>xdied “pour 
rappelor quo cg fut uu soidat da la gamisou [of New H«)uth WaleHj qui 
le,tua le xirwnier,”— which ecema to ho an liiaufBcicnt roasoii, though 
.t^ statement a* to the bird’s first murderer may 1>6 true. 

S ** 90me wiftos h^ve amende . 6 wai»n>nV. fuulvy napie in the form 
-.tliat it andatako.:;' , 
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with Drepano7'tw and SehitHd<'$, to belong to tlie J^ara- 
diseid^Vj or lUrds -of -Paradise, and in his Monofjntph of 
that Family all the species then known arc beautifully 
figured by Mr Elliot. (a. n.) 

^ KKIA Put' id a)^ a seaport of }lus.sia, iu 50"’ 57' 

X. hit. and 21' 0' h'. long., 575 miles sonth^w'est of 
Petersburg, is in [lopuJation the tiftli cit\' of the ein[ure, 
while, in foreign ti-ade it rank.s next to Nt Petersburg and 
Odessa. It is Hie seal <if tlie go\ ernor general of the 
llllssian Paltie proviin'es, aiid also the ca[iital of the 
[U’ovince of Pi\i)nia. 'I'lnr (Inlf of Kiga, 115 miles long 
and loo miles in width, with .’■Jiullow wjiU.'rs of inconsider- 
able salinity (greatest ilcptli 27 falhonis), frecze.s U) some 
extent every yc.ai*. 5'1 il* town is .silnalt^d at the .soullieiii 
extremity of the gulf, S milc-abovr the month of the Ditna 
(Dwina), which brings lliga into water comiminication witli 
an extensive region, as al.so with the basins of the l)uie[UM- 
and Volga. Hclow the ti'wn the Diina, fn.m .5S0 to 2500 
yardrt in bj-eadth, divides iiiti* several braiiche.s, among 
islands ami .sand baid^.s, receiving before it enters the sea 
the llolderaa rivr r, and expanding towanls the east into 
w'ider hieiistriiie basins. At its sea entrance the. water 



juiiiide, conneeteil b\' rail with Higa, while another line 
on tlie right bank C(.»iinects the eity with the Miihlgiaben 
village opposite. As the Diina freezes at Kiga for an 
a\eragoof 127 days annmdly, the. ]>ort remains closed for 
navigation from l>ecenil>cr t«> .March, ’rin* roadstead at 
the mouth of the river, lluaigli now protected by a mole, 
is still too much expensed, so that only such vessels as 
cannot pass tlie bar remain tliere. the others ilischurging 
part of their cargo at llolderaa or Muhlgral»en and then 
entering the Diina, which also they leave <»nly j»arfially 
laden. Imju’ovcments designed to obviate these incon- 
veiiieiice.s are now going on both at the outer harbour aiul 
at the now" one, the “ Zollhafen.'’ 

Higa consists rif four [>arls“-- the old town and the St 
Petersburg and the Moscow' siibiirh.s standing on the right 
bank of the Diina, and the Alitati suburb on the left bank, 
coiinectetl by a floating bridge which is removed in w'inter, 
and by a viaduct, 820 foet long, resting on light piers of 
»olid .stone, and leaving a passage for ships. 1''he old tow ii 
still jireserves its Hanseatic features —high storeliouaes, 
with spacious gmnaries and cellars, lining the narrow, 
winding, and busy streets. The only o|)en spaces are the. 
znarket-place and tw'o (»ther squares, one of which, facing 
the citadel, is ornamented by a granite column erected in 
commemoration of the defeat of Napoleon I. Tlie old 

XX. — 70 
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vAiy is flo tJint its j>opulatioii increaat’s very slowly, 

I’ho soMiullod sul.nirl>M cm the other hand^ vvith their bro^ 
and quiet boulevards on ilie site of the former fortifications, 
are steadily throwing and undergoijig new improvements. 
The St Petersburg suburb, conneeted with the city by an 
avenue of tnv's, is tlie s«:'at of the weiilthy (jennan 
aristoeraey and merchant roniiniinity. 'riu? ricli “ poly- 
teclinicum ' and the new theatre are sit na led there. 

Few aati^uilies of the inediieval town .still remain. 
Idle uldc.st cJiun h, the I ><uukirche/' foumh d in llH>-t, 
Was buriieil in lodT, and the present l»uilding dates from 
the .second half of the lOth eentury. lls organ, witli a 
giis engine of 1 lioise |•o^vor, aJid pipes dating 

from l^?Sl5--ia said to be the lurge.st in the world. St 
iVter’s church, with a beautiful tower -110 feet hight ''as 
creeled in l-JOO. ’The castle, built i]i 1 11)1 451 o by the 
master of the Kuiglits of the Sword, Walter von Pletten- 
berg- -a .sjracious building often rebuilt is now the seat 
of the governor gi.-neral ami the liu.ssian antlnu ities. The 
“ lioLiso of the Jilaek Heads (opposite the elcg:)iit new 
town-house), whicli wa.s tiie seat of a military corpora 
tion founded in ami sal)se«iuently became the meet 

iiig ]»lace of tlie wealthier youth of the [ihice, has soim* 
valuable contents. Of the Jec« iit erections, the |>o]y- 
teeiinio, tlie excliange, the mLinicipal picture gallery, the 
rnoiuimer't of Herder, who lived at Uiga towards the einl 
of the last century, the gymnasiuni.s of l.«omouossotr ami 
Alexander I., ami the large boJided warehouse are wcalhy 
of notice- d'he esplanade (where a (beek catljodral now' 
.stands), the quiet Wbhrmaim’.s Park, and the well- 
bhadoil “ Kaiserliehe’' Pari; are niueli visited, d'he environs 
of Kiga are iimhMgoing constant iinpr<)venient, and some of 
them, such as Dublnrln and tlie sea4)athing resorts of Itilder 
lingsbof and ^lajorenhof, have numerous visitm s in summer. 

In 1807 Kiga ha»l a jK<j»ulaf.ioii of 102,r»90 (city. 18,2I0»; JSt 
Petersburg subarli, *27,3 05; -Moscow suburb, 41,818; Mitau 
suburb, 15,871). Un Doccinbi^r 25, 18S1 it had UbS,7‘2S iuhahi 
tarit.^, th«j suhiirhs alono showing an iucroaae of Gl,2o3 ('ity, 
20,091; .suburb of St lVt jr4mig, 455115 ; of Moricow, 78,705; 
and of ])1itau, ‘29, .587). About oiui lialf of rlu* populatiuii is 
Gcrinai), the rcjiuiiud^u- bidug Itiissijin and f-cttisli iji inanlv cMjual 
jjrojuirtioii.s, w ith 20o0 lOsllKUtians Jind Dearly 5nOO foreigners. 

'J’lit- life <it the city has a (leniiau character lliroughout, but llic 
Ku.ssiaii.s (ni.'iriy of whom were ft iJs until ISdl ), and still more the 
Letts ami Kslhouiaiis, aJsc^ display a .steadily j>rogic.s.vivo intfllcctual 
life. Hu! li ai'o {itcking 1o counteract ilm Poriiinii iulhuMicy by 
inci*easing the imiuber of their educational inslilutions, the Lotts 
also by tlic .stage and tho press. Tlni l.irger oi'innicii-e i.s whtdly 
in Geniiaii and (to a h'.s.s extent) Knglish liamis. Owing to its 
coinnninieation by water and rail with tlie i'ore.sts of White Rus.sia 
and Volhvnia, Uiga is a great uiart for timber, w'hieli in valm* 
stands third iunong the exports, Vhix ainl linseed oceu]»y the 
first place, Uiga being the cliief Jius.^iaii j>ort for the extensive 
tla.x-prodaeiiig region of noMh-west lln.-ssia. Ow'iiig to the gneat rail- 
w'.'iy which ciossr.s tlie country from Iliga to .'Smolensk, afterwaids 
dividing into two branelics, to Oieiilniig and T.'saril.^.yn on tVic 
low’er Volga respect ivcly, Uiga is al.so tho great strirchoiiso and 
place of export for In.inp coming by rail from west central Russin, 
and for corn, lliga merelianrs »eiiding thci.r buyc?r.H as far east 
as Taniboff. Oats, in paj-ticular, :ire oxteiisivi ly cxjiorted to Kng- 
land from the central provinces. Talhwv, Ivather, tobm.o.o, rugs, 
leathers, and other minor iteiii.s add eonsiderably to the tot.d 
value of tho exfforhs. Tlie coinpef ition of the port, of Lihan (with 
exports amounting in 1SS2 to 8.1,473,590 roubles) is coiiiitcr- 
bolaneed by tho steady development of the Uua.siaii railway 
fiy.steni, tliat the exports of Rig;i, which in 1851 -1800 averaged 
17,737,000 rouble..^, and were *23,904,000 in 1S6<>, amounted in 188*2 
to 04,159,0/0 louliles or .<.‘(),415,9O0 (food .stuffs, /-T,70t),300 ; law 
Tii'oduce, X4, 090, 170, including timber, XT, ‘295, 520; and manu- 
factured w'ure.s, XT 9, -136;. Tho imports, coiiaiating chiellv of salt, 
fish, wine, aiid cotton, with inotais, machinery, coal, oils, fruits, 
tobacc<>, and other minor articles, are also rapidly iucmaaitig 
(4,870,000 roubles hi 1851 ISOO, 0,751,000 roubles in 1800, and 
34,304,100 voiiblcft in I882;. The food stalls (salt, lisli, lobuccu, 
wine, oils, 3^e.) reached .t!51 4,847 ; raw produce (chiefly cotton, 
coal, tu>d loetal), X2, 043,80-4 ; and mauufacturod wares, X87l,ld2. 
Jn 1882 the port waa visited by 2347 foreign vessels of 906,200 
tonii burden ; of these 687 (867,110 tons) wern Ironi Great Britain ; 
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101 vessels of 89,990 tons, engaged in tlio coasting trade, also 
entered the port. Riga is ill railway cuminuiiication Liliau 
( rni Mi mu;, and with St Petersburg {via Diinaburg), Warsaw^ and 
central Kiissia ; the traffic i» very active, — no less than 11,247,000 
cwt.'?. of vjirious Nvarcs Intviiig hceu brought to Uiga by rail, and 
844,000 owls, shipped ou the iJiitia. 

The inanufaet.ure.'j of the town anti nciglibourhood are yearly 
dm*ehij>ing ; Ibc chief items are wonlJen cloth, eottons, inachinerv, 
metal wares, eigiirs, I'ork.s, gla.ss, and paper. 

The t!iln(alii»ii:d institutions iinTiulc, lieshh-.s the [lol vtechiii<-, 
a Greek .seminary, four gj'innasinnis, .some, ti n ju ivale selioulft foi 
.secondary ediic.atiuJi of buy.s and girls, and a coiiipaiatively large 
nuinher of pj iin.iiy si hool.s. The municipal libniiy coiitfiiiis very 
inlcn-sling m.ili riais ndiitiug to tlio history of the Ihiltic pioviliees. 
rile book trade i.s irqiidly ext eiiiling. 

///.sho*//. - \va.< finmdod in 1158, as a .siviielioiisi' at the 

mouth of the Dnn.i, hy a few rtrenieii merchants. Its iiaine is 
siqiposiMl to be derived from Uigli-b, ini i.sland forim ily separated 
from the iiiainlaml by 11 bruiieli of tlio IHina. .Vla-nt 1190 the 
.\ugn.stiiiirm immk IVliinljiird i jeirtcd a niunasteiy theie, and in 
1I99T201 lU-sliop Albeit I. of r.ivouia obt.iined. froni liiuoreut 111. 
permi.^.sion for (huinaii men haiibs to land at the new settlement, 
ami eh'iM'. it loi* his .seat, exi reis'mg lil.s ]>oWeV over ihc neighbour- 
ing disirii't in (^omie.ximi with the. 'reiiLonic Knights. As early 
as tilt; lirsf h.il f uf the I3lh eentury tin* young city ohtaimsl the 
light id elei.'iiiig ifs own m:igi*itracy, .ami enlargi d ibe walls erectdl 
tluring Albiat. l.’s tirne. It joineil llu; 1 Ian.s( .atic League, and from 
1253 n;fii.-;etl to i t cognize, tin; riglit.s of tho Itishop and thi? knight.s. 
Larly in ihe. llth century Riga re [a* 11 is I the attack of tin; Kuion 
ruler Ijanuhina.s, and iluriiig ihe next century it, liad to contend 
with tho knights. In 14 20 it loll oiiec more imder tho lule td the 
hi.diop, who maintained Ids nuthtnily until 15bii, when ii was 
aholishtMl in eoJiscqiieiico t*f tin; ib hirniat ion. Sigihinund 11 1., king 
of Poland, iciolw hign in 1547, and in 15.58 the Uu.s.siaii » onnmuider 
Prince Herobryanyi reached tho town, huined its .*subiirbs .nnd many 
.sliipfs on the i)iiija, and lomaiuod for thii.-e days under the wall.s of 
the fort. Ill 1.551 Gotllmrd Kciilcr publicly abdic.itid lil.s ma.stt i- 
ship ed'the order of Knights cdThc Swoial, and Uiga, tv*getlier with 
southern Tdvoiii.i, became a Loli.sli ]>oss^^s.^^on 1 rilt» r unsuccess- 
ful aitempt.s to itiiilroduce Kmuaii Gat Jiolicism, Stcpboii Hatoiy 
vecognizisl tho religimis lV(.‘t:«lom of the lh‘ote5-:*aiit p(*].>ul:il ion. 
Thr«»ug!n*ut the l/tli eciitury II jga — wliieli lor neatly llnve i cnlurie.:, 
h.ad been a wcaltliy centro of the coniim rco of tlic wlioh; K'gioi;. 
and wa.s at tlii.s time* visited by from three to live, liundjed 
.ship.s annually ~ hecanm a bom* of contention between Swndeit. 
iVdiiud, uml Ivu.ssia. In 1621 Guslavus Adolphus took it from 
I\ihiu<l, and held it against the Ptih'sand the Uns.sians wlio be.'jicged 
it ill 1656. Ihn iiig the; Norllier 11 War it wa.s com agi.snjsly didVndcd, 
but .'liter the battle of Poltava it .sneemnbed, and wa.s taken in duly 
I /TO by Sheremel yelV. In 17S1 it was msnle l»y Mussia ilic c.nj»ital 
of the Uiga viceroyalty, but fdteen y<^ur.s JatiT, lln* viccroyalty having 
hern .alMili.shed, it was in.adcaml siill reiuain.s the capital (d' I-ivoni.i. 
Ill 1812, ihe approach of the. Fn-ucli heing apprehended, the suh- 
urhs wero burnt. Uiga .still maintaiii.s many of its old municipal 
in.stitulioim. The ‘TuagistiaU: ” of Uiga ext-rcisos patiimoiiiHl 
rights over a district conijU’ising several cominiiuos arouml the 
city. (p. A. K.) 

IvlUAUU, Hyagintiik (1059 -1743), French painter, 
born at Perpignan 20tli July 1G59, was the ilescendant of a 
line of pHintcr.8. llaviug early lost hia father, he was sent 
by his mother to Montpellier, where ho studied under Pezet ' 
and was helped by Kane, thcMi to I-yous, and in 1681 
to Paris. There, whilst following tho regular eonrso of 
academical in.striictiou, Kigaud jinxlnced a great number of 
portraits so good that Lebrun advi.sed him to give up going 
to Komc and to devote himself ^Yholly to this class of 
work. Kigaud, although he had obtaineii tho Groat Prize,' 
followed tl)is advice, and for sLxty’-two years painted at the 
rate of thirty to forty portraits a year, all carried through' 
with lutinite care by his own Iiand. He had a magnificent 
enq.diatic manner appropriate to tho rendering of the 
pompous types of the age, but, although some of his most 
famous works belong to the class of official portraiture, Mm 
talent showed to even greater advantage in the painting/of^ 
subjects whose life and position admitted of less fortuKal 
treatment. His portraits of himself, of the scalj^tor 
jardina (Louvre), of IMignard, and of IjobriiU(L(niyre)1m^ 
bo cited as tiiumphs of a still inore attiraetLve^ if lil^^ 
ing, character than that dispt^ed 
seutatiopB of Bossiiet <Lou^) 
while Ms beautiful portrMte 
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^Louvre), must for ever remain amongst the masterpieces 
of French art. lligaud, although the great successes to 
which he owed his fame were won without exception in 
portrait painting, persisted in i^ressing the Academy to 
admit him as an liistorical painter. This delayed Iiis 
reception, and it was iiot until January 2, 1700, that he 
succeeded in obtaining his desire. He presented as his 
diploma works a St .\ndiew (Louvre) and the ]*ortrait of 
Desjardins already nnuitioned, cxhil»ite.<l at the salon of 
1704, and filled in turn ali tlio various posts of aeiuJeinical 
distinction. Having attaijied a professional position of 
iinsiirpiissetl eminence, Jfigaiid died at the age of eiglity- 
foiir on t^Tth I.>eceinl)er 174*^, liaving iK^vcr recovered frojn 
the sliock of losing Iiis wife in the M*ai* previo\is. He harl 
many [aipils, an«l his niuiierous works had the gi*o<] fortune 
to be re[>roJu(M'sl by the greab'st of Lrench engravtMv: 

ICd( linck, l>revet., Wille, Audran, and i;»th‘‘rs. 

li I ( ’ ( • 1 X G . S(.M* S t; a mans i m i ». 

IvKHI/r, Pktition <ii-\ See Pki itiox, vol. xviii. ]>. 70o. 

IMGHTS, Hill ok. On the loth February 10S*S .sp 
tlie Deiilaration of llight was deliveie*! by the Isolds and 
< .’nininons to tlie ])rinre arni princess of Orange. In 
October H)80 the rights elaimed b}^ the ilc'claration naae 
(iUiii.’ted \\ ith some alteratimis by the Hill of Kiglits, I Will, 
and M., sess. *2, c. 2, next to Magna ( Jiarta tlie greatest 
landmark in the <’tinstiliilioiial history of J^higland and the 
ncarosL apprna<*li t(» the wrilttai constitutions of other 
cuuntries. Tin? .\ct (the full mime c>f which is ‘‘An Act 
»h.-chii‘rng the I lights and Liberties of the Suljoct, and 
r.eUling tlic Suctv.ssion of tlie ( 'rown ’ ), after retritiiig the 
unconstitutional j.aoc.eedings of .Tanu'sll., the abdication 
of that king, the coiiscsjuent vaearu'y of the c)*o\vn, ami 
the summons of tin', convention parliament, declared, on 
tlxo [»art of the Lords and (■onnuons, ^G'or (lie vindicating 
ami asserting their ancient rights and Jibej ties - 

“ 1. TJi.'tt. tlir. .susju'inliug (if laws cr the c^x'i cu- 

t iotiof Uwshy regal iuithurity without vonf>oiit <»f jiarliamoiit is illegal. 
‘J. 'Fliat. the pivtOFuh^l powov of ilis|K nsiijg xsith laws or t)ic execu 
l.ioTi of laws hy ifgal authority, a.s it halli ln*<ui assumcsl anil rxer- 
I isod of lati?, is illtgnl. That the cdiiiinission l»»r erecting the 
Jale (‘oiirt of conimissLoncis for (Ma.lcsia.stical causes, and all other 
com TVii.s.si oils and courts of lihtr nature, arc illegal and p(*rTiioious. 
4. That levying nioiicy for or to tluj of’ tlie ciyavh, hy prefemvo 
of prerogative, without grant of parliamcuf, for longer time or in 
other manner ihau the same is or shall In? granlt'd, is illegal. 5. 
That It is th<? right of the .subjects to petition tin* king, ami all 
eoininitmeiitM and prosecutions lor such ]ietitioiiing are illegal. <L 
'Pliat the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unle.ss it bo with consent of parliament, i.s against 
law. 7. 'riiat tin? subjcjcts whieli are ProteslanU may liave arms 
for thedr dofenee suitahlc to tlieir condition.s, aJuC a.s allowed by huv. 
8. That elections of niember.4 of parliament ought to be free. IL 
Tliat the fivedoni of sj>cecli, and deb.*tte.s or piweedings in parlia- 
ment, ought not to bo impeaelusl or <jU(\stioiicd in any court or 
l>laco out of parliament. 10. That excessive bail ought not to be 
required, nor o.xeessive lines imposod, nor criud and iinnsual punish- 
monts inflieted. 11. That jurors ought to he <lnly iinjiancned and 
returned, and jurors which pas.s upon iiu-ii in trials for high treason 
ought to be frcclu)Uloi*8. 1*2. That all giants and ]>voinisos of fiiie.s 
and forfeituves of particular per.soJi.s hfd'oru oonviclioii ure illegal 
iiiul void. 13. vVnd that foi* rcdre.ss of all grievances, and for the 
liinending, strengthening, and pre.serving of the laws, piirliainent 
ought to be held frequently. And they do elaiin, doinaiid, and 
insist upon all and singular the preniisres, .as their undoubted rights 
ttud liberties.'’ 

The further provigious of the Act were concerned with 
the aettlement of the crown upon the prince and pi-iuoegs 
of Orange, with the exception of § 12, which negatived tho 
right of diapenaation by non obstante to or of any statute 
or any {^rt thereof, unless a dispensation bo allowed in the 
statute Itself . or by- bill or bills to be passed during tho then 
session of parliament.' An exampte of ah; Act giving a 
dhpopsi^ -which the 
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it is to l>o noticed that the Declaration of Higiit ami the 
Bill of Bights introduced no new principle into the h]ngli.sh 
constitution. In the words of Lord Alacaulay, “tlie 
Declaration of Right, though it made nothing law which 
liiid nut heen law licfore, contained the germ of every good 
law whi(di h:is lieon pa.-^.sod duringmorc than a century and 
. 1 . hall, of i?VL‘rv ixood law \vhi<*h may liercaftcr in thecour.se 
of ages be If.'Umi lucc-.-ary to ]iroinote tlu'. public weal, and 
to ftati.dy the dciii imls of public o[iinion " (Jflstur^ of 
Ent/liHid^ vok ii. p. a'.KI). In the I'uited .State.s, tlie main 
provisions id the I'ill (d’ Rlgliis, .so f;ir .is they are a|iplicablc, 
linvc luM ii aiioptv'd l»otli in the cun.si ji.iition uf tlie l/nited 
Slates ami in rlie Stale coii.-litut ion.s. 

IILVIIXI. 'rile city cd’ Hiiiiiui is buuiuled on three 
sides by watei’. It IJu? ,\dri..ii i<'- lo tlu- uoitli, ha.s 

the tonent Api u-.i, ui>\v * ailed Au;.:i, uu tlie east, and 
has tlui ri\i.’!* -Marciidna, the Ariniiieui ot Uie aueionts 
and later known a.s tiie Ariniimiiii, on the wed. It st.nids 
in a fertile plain, wliicli on the sonlhcni side .-oon swells 
into plejis.'int slope.s backed by tlie jai gi d peaks of tho 
Umbrian Apennines. 'I’he foremost fool hill i.>f the lunge i> 
tlie .steep crag of .Mons 'ritanus crowned by tlie towers cd' 
San Marino. This oldest ami .smallest of rejiublies eom 
mands a ju'ospi-.ct of almo.st unrivalled beauty over lull and 
plain -to Ihiveiina on one sii.Ie, IV.saro on tJie other, the 
inovintainsof Montefeltro, Rimini a)id its ri\ er.s, and aero.ss 
tJio Adriatic to tlie Ikilmatiaii coast. 

Of the foiimlaiion of Himini notiiing eertain is kjiown. 
ft was lirst inhabited by the. l.’mbrians, then by the 
Ftrnscans for many e(?nlurie,s. In tlm Itli eentuiy n.r. it 
wa.s invadeij by tie.' Senoncs, who ad\aneed as far as 
Siiiigaglia. Hiennns estublislied himself in Rimini, aiul 
marched lhem?e upon Rome, wdihdi ho destroyed by tiro 
ill 2d,k) a.i'. .After more than a century of dominion tho 
Scnonc.s were, ex[»»:lhil by the Roman.s, wlio founded a 
military culony in Himini and made it the seal of the 
prador governing llic jirovinei' designated as Ariminiim or 
(tailia 'rogatii. Owing to its [»or-ilion, Itimini rose to 
inori*ased importance under it.< new masters. 4’he Romans 
ieoi»ened the mint formerly (‘st a l>li. ‘-lied by lire Uanks, 
v.hicli Jiad is.sued the “ ;es g;iav(\" the Injaviest Italic eoiu 
that has been pre.served. Rimini was the starting jioint 
id’ the Flarninian AV ay holding to Rome, and of tho i*hni!ian 
Way to Jh’aceMza. Lati’.r, l.’U u.c., the ropilian Way lead- 
ing as far as Venice was made. In Rr. Rimini wa.s 

withdrawn from tho proxinco of Gaul ami inehukul in 
Italy, of wdiich the. frontier was now extended from the 
Ksino to the Rnbieon, about ten iiilk s from Rimini neor 
(V.seiia. 'fhls added to tJic cityV, importance. We lind 
continual nientiou of it in the wais of Alarius and Sulla, 
and by tho latter it w^as aftervvnrds saeked. In 40 ilo. 
Julius (Aesar cro.s.sed the Rubicon wdth the IJth legion, 
entered Rimini, and harangued liis troop-s in tlie great 
.square that still Ijears his name. A pillar mark.s the 
sj)ot on w'hich, according to tradition, he deli veto'd liis 
addre.ssJ Vvonx Kiinini, after liaving asseiiddc d the tri- 
buiio.s of the [leople and .summoned the other legions, he 
went forth on tho great ex[>edition that was to lead to the 
bcittle of Rharsalia and ultimately to the foundation of the 
empire. 

Bimini was highly favoured under Augiustus. That 
emperor restored tho Flaminian Way, and the senate 
decreed the erection in his honour of the famous arch that 
is still one of tho grandest of ancient monuments. It 
seems that this arch was originally crowned by a statue 
of Augustus mounted on a triumphal car {fpiadru^a). 

^ A utone onginaUy atood there, inentioxiod by 16ih-ceutury writets 
big etoxie on which he (Ciesar) stood to make bis 

speech.’* But tbiis vi<me, vetHstaU was replaced iu 1(6$ 

by the eriaHnjj^'Coluni^^ ■ ^ 
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But in the Middle Ages this was removed and replaced 
by the turrotH which remain still. Conte in poranoously 
with the arch >vas built the beautiful bridge over the 
Marecchia, the only other ancient monument to 1)C found 
in Bimini, since of the am]>hitheatre scarcely a stone is 
left. 

During tljc Middle Ages the history of Itiniini has no 
importance. Alternately captured by l^yzantinea and 
(iotlis, it was rigorously besieged by the latter in 5;1S 
.\.n. 1’licy were, however, comjiellcd to retreat Ijefore the 
ri'inforceinems sent by Belisariiis and Narse,s ; thus the 
Byzantines, i.fter various vicissitudes, became masters of 
the town, appointed a duke as its governor, and included 
it in tlie exan^hate of Buverina. It afterwards fell into 
the ]»ower of the Loiigobards, and then of the Franks, who 
yielded it to the i)Opo, for whom it was governed by 
counts to the end of the 10th century. Soon after this 
period the imperial power became dominant in Bimini. 
Ill 1157 Frederick 1. gave it, by imj)r?rial |»atent, the 
|>rivilegc of coining money ami the right of self govern- 
ment ; and in the l*Uh century we liml Bimini an indo- 
]»endeiit commune waging war on the neighbouring cities. 
But lliroughout these tiiii(‘s tlie main feature of its history 
is its alternate snl>jection lo pope and einj>cror. And, 
weak as the .sway of either was, it was .strong enough toj^re- 
vent any genuine local prosperity. During the c*on tinned 
strug’gle between church and eni]»ire, the withdrawal 
of tile 0113 was the signal for the other to advance, and 
these speedy mutations gave the commune no chance of 
achieving independence. This state of things went on 
until the rise of the despots, wlio, for similar reasons, were 
powerless to establish themselves on a iirm and inde- 
]>eiident footing. Such indeed was the fate of nearly 
every city c»f Bomagna excelling Bologna. 

In the year I ’216 Bimini, being worsted by (Aisena, 
adopted the desi>crate j^lan of granting citizenship to two 
members of the powerful Malati^sta tribe, Giovanni and 
Malatesta, for the sake of their aid and that of their 
vas.sal.s in the deTen<?e of the state and the conduct of the 
war. This family <|uickly struck root in the town and 
gave birth to future tyrants ; for in 12H7 Giovanni was 
named ]*odesta, and this office was the first step towmds 
the sovereign power afterwards as.sumed by Jiis descendants. 
Meaiiwliile Jtimiiii was torn by the feuds of Guelf and 
(ihibelline. The latter were the dominant party in the 
days of Frederick II., although very unpopular on account 
of the grievous taxes imposed by the enijdre. Accordingly 
the majority of the urban nobles joined the Guclfs and 
were ilriven into exile. But before long, as the Swabian 
power dll lined in Italy, the Guelf i>arty was again pre- 
iloiutnant. 

Then followed a long period of confusion in w'hich, by 
means of conspiracies and crimes of every kind, the 
Afalaiesia su-x^ceded in becoming masters and tyrants 
of Bimini. And, albeit this string of events is of no 
iiistoric value, it may serve nevertheless to give an idea 
of wdiat was occurring throughout Bomagna at that time. 
Giovanni Afalatesta had died in 1217 and been succeeded 
by liis son Malatesta, born in 1212, and surnamed 
Alalatcsta da Verrucchio. This chieftain, ‘ ^vho lived to 
be a hundred years old, had ample time to mature his 
ambitious design.^, and was the real founder of his liousc. 
Seizing the first suitable moment, lie placed himself at 
the bead of the exiled Guclfs and re.stored them to 
Kimini. Then, as the empire acquired fresh strength in 
Italy, he quietly bided his time and, on the descent of the 
Angevins, again assumed the leadership of the Guelfs, who 
now had the upper hand for a long time. Being re- 
l>eatedty elected ]>odestii for lengthy terms of office, he at 
last became the virtual master of Rlmint Nor waa he 
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checked by Itoine. Tope Boniface VlII. was fully aware 
of the rights and traditional pretensions of the Holy See, 
but preferred to keep on good terms with one who had 
so largely contributed to the triumidi of the Guelfs in 
Honiogna. Accordingly he not only left Malatesta un- 
molested, but ill 1290 conferred on him fre.sh honours 
ami cstate.s, so that his j>owcr went on increasing to the 
day of his death in 11112. 

Four son.s had been born to Malaiesta — Malalestino, 

, Giovanni the Jjamo, Bsiolo the Handsome, and Fandolfo : 

! but only the oldest and youngest survived him. Giovanni 
the Lame (AV-#V/wrf//o), a man of a daring impetuosity only 
equalled by his ugliness, liad i»roved so useful a general to 
Giovanni da Folcnta of Bavenna as lo win in reward the 
hand of that jiotentatc’s beautiful daughter, known to 
history a.s Francesca da Bimini. Ihit her heart had been 
won by tlie handsome Faolo, her brother-in-law ; and the 
two lovers, being surprised by Giovanni, were murdered 
by him on the s[M>t (1285). This r]>isoJis of tlie story of 
the Malatesta has been immortalizc^d in l)aiite\s Jnftnm, 
Gievanni died in 1301. Thus in 1312 Malatestino became 
loni of Bimini, and on liis decease in 1317 bequeathed 
the power to liis brother Fandolfo. Even in liis fatlieris 
lifetime tlie new lord iifid lielped to extend the dominions 
of his house in Fesnrti, Fano, Siiiigaglia, and Fos.sombrone. 
He fjuickly perceived tliat, however willing Boniface VI II, 
might have beeji to tolerate the increa.sed power of a 
chief who, like Malatesta da Veimccliiii, liad rendeie«l 
such excellent service to the Holy 8ec, it could not be 
expected that the ]>apacy would really .sanction the <*stal) 
lishrnent of a strong and independent state in Bomagna. 
He accordingly turned to the empire, and, siding with 
Louis the Bavarian, won that monarch's favour fur him- 
self and his sons, who in 1342 were apiKiintcd imperial 
vicar.?. 

Fandolfo died in 1326, leaving two heirs, Malatesta and 
Cialcotto. The former was nicknamed Giiastafamiglia, 
because, although at first willing to let his brother share his 
power, lie rid himself by ^ iolence and treachery of otlujr 
kin.smen who clairnod their just rights to a portion of tho 
state. His intent was to become sole lord and to aggramlize 
his tiny principality. But tho reigning Innocent VI. 
des[ latched the terrilile Gardinal Albornoz to Bomagna and 
it wu.s speedily reduced by tiro and sword. In 1355 tho 
Malatesta shared the fate of the other potentates of the 
land. Nevertheless it w'as the cardinaTs policy to lot 
existing Governments stand, provided they jiromiscd to 
act in subordination to the papal sec. Thus, lie granted 
tlie Alalatesta brotluirs the investiture of Bimini, Fesaro, 
Fano, and Fossombrone, and they arranged a division of i 
tlio state. Guastafainiglia took Pesaro, which was held 
by liis descendants <lown to the brothers Carlo and Caleazzo. 
The former of these, who died in 1439, W’as father to the 
Parisina beheaded in Ferrara, whose tragic love story lias 
lieen sung by Byron. The latter won the title of 
‘‘ITnctto” (the Incapable) by the foolish sale of liis rights 
over Pesaro to the ^forza in 1447. 

Oaleotto, on the other hand, retained the lord.shiti of 
Bimini, ruling tranquilly and on good terms wdth the 
popc.s, wlio allowed him to add Cervia, Ce.sena, and 
Bertinoro to his states. Dying in 1385 at the age of 
eighty, ho left two sons --Carlo, who became lord of 
Bimini, and Fandolfo, who had Fano for Lis share. Carlo 
(1364-1429) was energetic, valiant, and a friend of the 
|>opes, who named him vicar of the church in Bomagna. He 
w'os a patron of letters and the arts, and^during his reign 
his court began to be renowned for its splendour. As he 
left no issue, his inheritance w^ added to that of his 
brother Fandolfo, and Fano was oQce . moi^ : united to 
Biminh Paxidolfo (137<)-H27V ^ 
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condottiere, taking a prominent juirt in the Lombard war.s 
following on the death of Qaleazzo Maria V’isconti, and 
ludd rule for stome time in Brescia and Bergamo. He 
left three natural sons, wlio were declared logilimato by 
Pope Martin V. The eldest, (hileotto (ldH-32), was an 
ascetic, gave little or no attention to public business, and, 
dying early, bequeathed tlie state to Jus brother Sigisinontlo 
Banrlolfo. The third son, Xovello Malatesta (1418 05), 
ruled over C5?sena. 

Sigisrnoiido (1417-08) is the juTsonage to whom Bimini 
owes its renown during the Jieimissance, of which indeed 
lie was one of the strangest ami !iu>st original reproscnla- 
tives. Me was l>orn in Brescia, and when called to the 
succession, at the age of liftecn, had already given proofs 
of valour in the field. Of a robust and handsome per.son, 
he was a daring soldier and an astute i»olitician. His 
knowledge of antiqiiit}" was so ]»jofound as to excite the 
ailiniratiim of all the learne<l men with wlioni he disijonrsed, 
even when, as in the cast', of I*ius Tl., they cliaiiced to be 
his personal enemies. A cajgaiii of renown an<l a skilful 
military engineer, lie was also a generous patron of the 
flue arts and of letters. 4'o him is due the erection of 
the cliurch of St Francis, or temple of the .Malatesta, one 
of the rarest gems of the lienai.ssance and tlni greatest of 
lliinini's treasures. Sigisinondo demoted em»niious sum.s 
(*f money and mnrh time and care to this building, giving 
il so original a slanip and one so tlioronghly ex|a*es.‘?ive 
of his own mind uikI chfiractcr that, to a great extent, it 
may l»<? ronsidered his work. But he too was a man 
tlexoid of all faith and conscience, of all respeitt human 
or divine, (ff so dissolute a life that, although marrir^d, 
he bad children by several mistresses at tlie same time, 
he gave vent to all Ids passions witli a ferocity that was 
*li*;stiai rather iliati human. And - as the crowning con- 
traditdion of his strange nature from his yiaith to the 
<lay of his (l(‘ath lie veniaincd the devoted lover of the 
woman for whose siike he became a poet, whom he finally 
made his wife, and whom he ex.allcd in every way, even 
to the point of rendering her almost ilivino honoiy-s. 
Yet this love never availed to check Ids exces.ses. The 
blood in liis veins resemVded that of the Borgia ; and 
of him, as of that iniqvdtous jacii, tradition has addcid 
much to the evil reixirded by history, and truth and false- 
hood have been .so subtl}'^ mingled that it is often <bfH- 
cult, si)metime.s inipos.siblc., to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

On assuming power in 1432 f^igiamondo was alrLa(ly 
affiaueerl to the daughter of Count (.^armagnola, but when 
that famous leader wa.s arraigned as a traitor by the 
Venetians, and ignominiou.sly put to death, he promptly 
withdrew from his engagement, under the pretext that it 
was impos.sibJe to marry the child of a criminal. In fact 
ho aimed at a higher alliance, for he csj)ou.scd (Bnevra 
d’Esto, daughter of the duke of Ferrara, and his entry into 
Jlimini with his bride in 1434 was celebrated by splendid 
festivitie.s. In 1437 a son was born to him, but died 
within the year, and in 1440 the young mother followed 
it to the grave. Every one declared tlmt slio died by 
poison administered by her husband. This, however, wa.s 
never proved. The duke of Ferrara remained his friend, 
nor is it known what motive Sigiamondo could have for 
wishing to get rid of his wife. Two years afterwards he 
married Poliasena, daughter of the famou.s condottiere 
Francesco Sforasa, who in 1443 bore him a son named 
Galeotto Boberto. But by this time he was alread.y madly 
in love with tsotta dogii Atti, and this was the passion j 
that endured to his death. The lady succeeded in gaining 
an ab^lute a^ende^ him, which increased with 

^ seVera) ctdldi^y did not 
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wa.s tlnls tlie .sum of his exce.s.se.s. He presently conceived 
a frantic pa.s.sion for a rieVman lady, the wife of a certain 
Borbona, wlm repulsed his advances. Thcrcujion lie 
[ihinned an ambuscade on the roail to .Fano in order 
to seize her by force. The lady arrived escorted by 
armed men, but Sigisinondo attacked Jier so furiously that 
she was killed in the struggle, and it is said that ho then 
wreaked liis lu^t on her corpse (IDth December 1418). 
Sucli being the nature of the man, it i.s rjf»t n.stonisIiing 
that, as liis ardour for Isolta increased, he should have 
littio .scruple iu ridding hiin.self of his second wife. f)n 
the. 1st June 1 loO Bolissena flied by strangling, and on the 
30th ot the same moiilh Isotta’s otTs])ring were K*gitinuited 
ly Nicholas Y. 

It is only just to record licit, allhougli Malatesta's 
intrigue with Istdta had long been noiorioiis to all, and he 
had never .sought to coneeal it, no one i-vcr nccuse<l her of 
either tbrect or indirect <oinj»licity in her lover’.s rriiiie.j. 
l.sotta'a lii.story, however, is a .strange one. and ofiens u]» 
many curious cjUestions. tShe was of noble l>irth anri 
seems to have attracted Sigismoudii's noliee as early as 
1138, for at the ago of twi.'nty he produced verses of 
.some merit in praise of lier charms. Slie was indeed 
wididy celebrated for her beauty and inte]h‘ct, culture, 
firmness, and jaudeiico ; ami even Pope I'ius II. proclaimetl 
her worthy to bo greatly loved. AVheri Sigisrnonclo war; 
absent she governed Bimini wisely and well, ami ]»rov'ed 
her.self a match for the statesmen with wliom she hail to 
deal. The le-iding poets fif the court dedii-ated to her 
a collection of vcrs(‘s entitled styled her (lieir 

niistrcs.s and the chosen of .\pf>llo. Artists of renown 
perpetuated lier features on euiivas, on marble, and on 
many exquisite medfils, one <jf which has a clo.sed book 
graven on the rever.se, with the inscription “ Klegiie in 
allusion to poems .'^hc was saiil to have wrillen. Never- 
lliele.s.s M. Vriarti*, in his well-known Viook on the 
Malatesta ami Bimini, asserts tliat there is documentary 
evidence to prove that Tsotta wa.s unable to sign her own 
name. He has arrived at this conclusion on the .strength 
<'f certain documents found in the f^rehives of Sit-na. 
'riicsc con.si.st m.ainly of two letters addressed to Malatesta 
in 1 15-1, whin he was encanqicJ near Siena, and both 
wTitten ami signed by the .same hand. The lir.st, .signed 
f.sotta, gives Jiini news of his children, atfeciionatcly 
riqiroachcs him with liaving betrayed her for the daughter 
of one Mes.scr Daleazzo, ami winds u}» by saying tliat she 
cannot be liai»py until he fulfils his often rentnved promi.'^e, 
to make her liis wife. The second, bearing the .same 
date, is signed with the initials of another vvoinan ; “Do 
la V. S. .serva ” (Your Highness's servant) ‘‘K. de M.” - 

probably one of the Malatesta. Tbi.s correspondent sayts 
that she had already written to him that day, by command 
of l.sotla, who had gone with her to .see M(‘sser ( iahmzzo s 
daughter, and freely vented her just indignation. Therefore 
,M. Yriarto maintains that, hatl I.-<otta been able to write 
herself, she would not have employi‘d anollicr to .speak of 
lier lovo and jealousy and of the de. lied nuiMinge. He 
feels assured that Lsotta must have been altogether 
illiterate, since even tlio signature wa.s written by another.' 
But, as tho second letter proves that lsotta went with 
her confidant to vent her rage on her rival, it is plain 
that she had no secri'ts frotn that frrend. It is also 
possible that S. dc M. (particularly if a Malatesta) had 

' Tho two letters are ilatetl res|ioctivoly 20tli ai»<l 2lHt Decetnl>er ; 
hut thU nuiHt Ikj an error, inasmuch as iho socoml begins thu.s — 
"Tu-day Madoiiua Tsotta mado me write to you.’* The year is not 
given, but it inu.Ht have been 1454, since it was then, as we shall 
presently ace, that the Hienese seizeil the papers of their general 
Malatesta, who, after betraying them, had hasUly lied from the canqs 
Thais these letters» aind otbeir Malatcstian documents, came to be pre-* 
aerveif i^^ong the archives of fHena where they are stiU to be scou.. 
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lieen charged by Sigi.snioTido to watch over Ibotta, and 
tliereforo not only acted as her amanuensis, but also wrote 
privately to explain or confirm that wliicli she had 
alreiuly written to him by Isotta’a wish. For the tyrant 
of Rimini was of a brutally jealous nature. At any rate 
the second letter solves the doubts su.ugcstcd by the first. 
Xor is it at nil surprising that Isott’i should have her 
letters written and signed by another hand, w'lieii such was 
by no means an uncommon practice among the ])iiuces 
and nobilitie.s of her day. Luerezia Jlorgia, for instanct?, 
fre<juently did the same. It i.s bcside.s simply incredible 
that a woman of the Italian Renaissance, of lsotta’.s 
birth, standing, and reputation, should luive been unable to 
write. 

Her marriage with MalatesUi did not take pkn e until 
] inO ; but of the anUut affection that laid long bound 
them together there are .stronger proofs than tlic lovea’s 
juvenile verses, or tlian even tho children Tsotta, had borne 
to him. For, more than all else, the teinpJe of .St Franeis 
Ijtis serva^d to transmit to posterity the Jii.story of their 
loves. Malatesla deeiJ.ed on building this remarkable 
church as a thank^dferijig fur hi.s safety tluring a danger 
ous campaign undertaken for hope Kugenius J A'', about 
the year 1 4 f;'». 

The first stone, wa.s lai<i iii 1110, :iiul Uie work was vui li.-doii vvitU 
.so liiueli ulacj'if y iliat mass was pel forii.oil in it hy the elose of 1450. 
.Sigisniniiilo fiitnisttMl llie . xeeiition f>f his plaii.s tu 1 .. Ti. Alhciti. 
who liiul to oiiori.se in :i shell of olassio. ni. •Inter tine a IMth-centiiry 
Franeiseaii ohiiroh. 'i'ln? oii^iiial edifioo being loft iiifuet, it was 
a «iifficult tpu.stioii how to deal witli tlie wimlowa ainl the. (hithic 
sirehea of the interior. Alherti st.lved the inohleiii wifli iiiinvel- 
1 ous .skill, hlfiidiiig the old aivlntocturo witli tho new .stylo of I ho 
nenaissanee, and giving it variety without destroying its unity of 
itVcet. 

Heing eager to adorn hi.s temj.lo with l.ho most pre«.iou.s inarhKs, 
Sigis’Uioinlo’a veneration for unti.piity ditl not ]uv.veut him fnun 
pillaging nuiny valu.ihle ehLssii al leniain.s in Kiiniiii^ llavenna, and 
even in (ireeeo. Such w'.is tlie zeal with whieli AUarti pursiUMl 
hiK task that the extmior of tluj httio Ihinini chureh is one of the 
finest ainl puivst aehievernents of the li» iiaissanee, and .*^urpa.s-^es 
in heaiity and clegane.i: idl the nst of his works. Jiut it i.s niueh 
to bo deploriMl lliat he sliouhl liavo left the uppir juirt <»f tho 
fa^-ade unfiuishe<|, AlVierti eame to Ttiniini, ina<h' hi.s ilesigu, .saw 
tho Avork begun, and then h it it to he earrie<l out hy very Kkilfu) 
arti.Hfa, on whom he iinpre.^sed the nee.s.siiy of faithfully prc.serv- 
iljg its general oharaeter .so a.s *‘not to .spoil that musie. '* 

The jiiteriinl decorations, i;.>pet‘iMll3’ the Miorinou.s t|uaiitjty of 
wall onia.Tiients, eoiisistiiig ehielly of seroHs and haH-iidiefs, were 
exeenf.eil hy diireient .si-nl]it<irs under tho personal direction of 
Alalatcsta, wlio, even when engriged in war, sent eoiitiiiual iiistrue- 
tioufi tdxnit their work. It is difluiilt to give an exact iilva of 
this extraordinary ehiij-t.h to those who have no personal afV|uaiiit- 
aneo with it. The vault was never finisliPil, and still show.** its 
rough beams and rriftcrs, Tho eight sido tdiapeks alono are. coiii- 
ydete, ainl ilieir |iointed uiehe.s spring from Henaiscanco pilasters 
planted on hkick inarhle ele]di.aiitH, the Alulnte.sta einhleins, or on 
baskets of fruit. luM >»y chiidreii. Tho siirfacc of tljo pi I.'iJiter.s is 
divided into eoinparruicnts encrusted with bns-rcliefs of various 
subjeets and styles. Every wlie.ro — on the bulu.strude.s ebi.'-iiig the 
chapehs, roll ml tho huso of the pilastei-s, along the Avails, beneath 
the cornico of lioth the e.xtcrior and the interior of tho ehurcU— there 
is one ornament that isperpetu.aily repeated, the. in ter aa^o veil initials 
of Sigisntondo and Isotta. This inorjogram is uUernatetl with 
tho portrait end arm.s of Malatesta ; and these designs are 
eiiwn.-athed h^*^ festoons linked togi.dhor by tho tyiant*s second 
emblem, the rose. Tho most siiiguliir uini charjieteristic feature 
of this tslilieti is tho almost t<»tal absf nco of every sacred emblem. 
Katlior than to St Francis and the Ood of the CJiristians it Avas 
dedicated — and that while Sigisiiiondo’s seeoinl wife still lived ■ - 
to the glorifieatioji of an unhallow’cd attoehiiioiit. Nat lire, scienee, 
and antiquity wero summoned to celebrate tlie tyrant’s love for 
Isotta. The bas-reliefs of ono of tho cha|>ela represoiifc Jupit.e.i\ 
Voims, Saturn, Mars, and Diana, together with tho signs ^ tho 
s*;o<liac. And these subjects aro derived, it ajqiears, from a poem 
in which Sigismondo liad invoked the gods and the signs of the 
todiac to soften l.sotta’a heart and win her to his arms, Tho 
ragoants of Afars and Diana seem to have Iteeii sugi^ted by tho 
Trw^fi of Petrarch. Klsewhcre we sec prophets and sibyls,, per- 
Bonifications of the theological virtuoa and of the soiottces. The 
delicate bas*reUefs of botany and tnodicioe, history and astionomy, 
haw> Wn judged by somo writers to be Grociati, on account 
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unoicut appearance of their marble, tbolr iiisoilptiona in Greek a 2 id 
Latin, ami other.** that have never been tlociphered^ But a monieut’s 
cxarniiiaiion of f hc Rcnlptures is enough to destroy this hyjtothcsis. 
IJosuh*.*?, .some of the inscriptions are wry easily read and record 
“Apollo Ariiiiiniuu.s” and “Jupiter Arimiineua. 

111 the first chapel ou the left is the family tomb of the Malatesla, 
Avith sculydurcil locords of tln^ir triuiiiplis and of their alleged 
dc.^ceiit from Scipio Africanius. Better Avorthy of notice i.s tho third 
cli.'ijMd to the. right, known hh Diat of tho Angels, on account of tlio 
angels and chihlicn cavve<l on its j>ill:irs. It Is nominally dedicated 
to the rtrclimjgel Aliehael, whgsc statue is en.shrinod in it ; hut tho 
ligiire. liius the face of Isotta, the ruling deity of tliis poitiou of tho 
ciiiirch. For here i.s the sfOendid nnd fjintaslic tomb erected to 
this lady, during her life and previou.s to tlie death of Sigi.sninntb/.s 
second wile. Xo monnment. Vie it rcinarktMl, is rai.scil over the. 
liiirial-place of (iiiievra and l\»Ii.ssena. 'The urn of l.M>tta’s .sarcu- 
]diagus i.s .sii Plan ted h\' two elepliants, ainl hears tho iuscrijuioii, 
“D. Isotta*. Avimiiieiisi B. Af. Sa'*nnn, MCCtX’L.” Tlie “I).'* 
has been generally interiireted as “iJivie” and tlie “ B. AI.” a.s 
“ BeaLje Meinoria*.” But .some, unwilling to credit such piofaiiity, 
.'dlege that the letti-is stund fui' Bi-me Memorke.” Xevertlndo.ss 
all who have sieii the church inii.st admit the iinprul.sihility of simi- 
lar sc ni pies. 

The niinierous artists ouiploycil on the interior of tlio cliureh 
were ninier tho direction of the f}rof.n-/inirstro ..Mattoo de Pasti, llie 
celebratisl me 4 hilliKt. And indeed tho pi^cnliar and fanta.stit; 
I'haiMctcr of the sculptures in this cha[)el frcipiontly rei'all.s the 
de.sjgns of his famou.^ works. .Ml 1 hi.s decoration i.s in strange, tnn- 
frast- with tho grandly ansteiv .sinijdicity of the tm;itle :ind outer 
walls <if iht? eluirch. 'fhero no miiuinent di.sturhs the harmony of 
the Uno.s. The fiiez.e beneath tlio coruiia-, reproducing t he lovcr.s’ 
initials aitil tho M.alatesti.iii ensigii.s, is in .siicti very b*w jclii f f hat 
it only i-nlcuii ( s tlii^ juMhM tion of “tlj.'if; niiisic ' pKiilin'cil by tho 
iii>ii vrdJou.s skill of i.eo Battista .Vlhd ti. Also the ciiloiir of tlie 
a soft creamy Avhite. adds to tin? general bi-anty id’ < irect. 
And evciylliing both within and without, contributes to the profane 
;iimI )»agaii character which it \\.%s Sigisniondo’.s purjM).se to impros!* 
on tin*, (.'ll ri.t-t kill cliureh. im each of its outer walls an*, seven 
arehctl rot'esscs, iiit.ende.d to emitaiu the ashes rif tiie- hrst litcrali 
and scientists of hi.s court. In the lust, to the right, is the nni of 
l)ie poet Basiuio, one of Ida pensiomus, in the second tliat of (diislii 
de" Conti, author of some rhymes on the llclht J/r/ao, Avliile tin*'' 
lldld bore the. more l.ijiious liaiiio of tlendst.Iujs Fletho. 'J'liis widl- 
knoAvn Byzantine philoso^.hcr Avns the. tlitfuser tif f^latonisni in 
Fhuence. during the time of Cosiiiio de/ Aledici, mol laid faith in 
the revival of pagaid.sin. Keturning to his own [>eople, ho had 
dicil in the Morea. Sigisinondo, having gone there in command 
of tho Veneti.aii expedition against tho Turk.s, exhumed tlic phiin- 
.soplurs bone.s as Imly n-lics, nnd brought them to |{.iiidni for 
w’orthy aepulturo in hi:; Christian paiillieon. All lids i.s solemnly 
lecortlcd lu tho iiisci iption, which is dated Tho fouitii 

sarco|*hagu.*i aavi.s thnt of Jioberro Vall.urio, the engineer, aullior of 
A: who harl horn Bigismondo's minister and had aided 

him ill the ooinstnietion t/f tho c isth* of Jiimiui. The tither urn.s on 
this .side were placed by Alolate.*#ta's succcssoih, ami tho arelies on 
the left Avail remained unlonanled. 

Sigisiiioiulo UDilerstood the scietico of fortification. Ito 
was alsf) tho first to dhjcard tho use of wooden bouih 
sliidls, and substitute others cast in bronze. As a soldier 
his numerous carnpaigus had showm him to be possessed of 
all the be.st qualities and wor.st defects of tlie free captains 
of his time. Ho began his. milihary career in 1432 in the 
Borvico of Eugenius IV,; but, when this jiope doubted hia 
good faith aiwl transferred tho command to another, he 
sided with the A^enotians against him, though at a later date 
he again served under him. On tho decease of Filippo 
Maria A’^iscontL in 1447, ho joined tho Aragonese against 
W.nico and Florence, but, presently changing his flag, 
fought valiantly against Alplionso of Aragon and forced 
•^liim to raise the siege of Pioinbiiio. In 1454 he accepted 
a command 'from the Sienese, but suddenly, after hia 
usual fashion, ho made ]»eace Avith the enemies of the 
republic, and had to save himself by flight from arrest 
for hia perfidy. It was then that the letters from Isotta 
vrero confiscated. After this he began scheming to hasten 
the coming of the Angevina, and took part in .new ani 
more hazardous campaigns against adveima^ suok As^^t^^^ 
dukp of Urbino, Sforza of Milan, 
of all, the Sienese pope^ Pim . 
mCMTtfd foe^ time 

th«i^ : enuee : Anjou . 
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was therefore driven to make hi> submission to llic pope | or Jatcr, to seize it for himself. This aroused tlio s 
blit, again rebelling, was summoned to trial in Uonio (1 J60) j wrath, and Roberto instantly i)rc*.i»ared for dGfcnt!e. Find 
before a tribunal of hostile cardinals. All the old charges ! ing an all 3 ' in the duke of Urbino, Avhose eyes were now 
against him were now revived and eflgerly conHrmo<l. He ‘opened to tbo aggressive policy of the church, he was 
was pronounced guilty of rapine, inccndiansni, incest, ! able to u^pulsc its forces. Paul If. died soon after, a ml wjis 
assassination, and heresy. The mnnlcr and \ inlation of | succccdtul by Sixtus IV. Roberta's position was now more 
Itobonas wife was brought up ; lie was ;a.ccuscd of leaving j .si-.c-ure, and in order to strengtlicn his recent alliance he 
tortured liis b>riner preceptor, in revimge for punishments i iKitrotlicd himself to the daughter of the duke of rrbiim. 
received in his 3 "^mtliy and ot having killed three wives — j ^fhe no\.t .step was to dispose of Ins rival kindred, f )n the 
although it seems that he had only two besides his ever- j Sth August 1170 Isottn's son was found murdered ui a 
beloved Jsotta, who survived him. Ilo wa.s also seserely well lielonging to the AlarehescDi family; and a blood- 
biamed for the erection of a temple wliich, as the. pope stained sword, [»lat-ed in ilielr conrlyard by Rolx'rlo, 
jii.stl 3 ' remarked, was better afln[>led for the worship of made it a]>pear as tliongli iIhjv Jiad been i;niUv i»f tlie 
|>agau demons than of tlie Christian (Jod. Nor was it crime. Towards the. end of ific same year IsoUa 
forgotten liow, when Rhis 11. had prcwlaimed a ernsadc also, apparently of a slow fever, bnl roaUv, it wn> belit^ved, 
against tlie irilidels at the assL-mblj'' at Afuntua, S^igisirioiulo j by jioison. Another of lier sons, ValenM. born in 1 tho, 
had Hecretly invited the tjrand Turk to make a iloscenl ‘ still lived, but ho was openly ]»iit to dealli by Kol.ert*' 
upon Italy. (\)nso(picMitly ho ivas seiiteii(:e(l to the tlepriva- on a trumped-up charge of treasi>n. In I 17.^ the new 
tion of his state (which was i»robal)ly the main object tyrant celebrated his nii]d.ial.s with the dTik(‘ <.!' FTbirn/s 
of the trial), and to be burnt alive as a heretic. daughter, and, being again taken into lav.n.n* by tlu* pop.*, 

I’his sentence, however, eonid not easily bo executed, valianMj' deferidi'd Jiim in Konui agMinst the attacks of 

and Sigisniomlo w'as only burnt in efllgy. Rnt tlie pO]»e the dnke of Calabria, and died there in I 18-J <*!' the 
marked the intensity of his hatred b\ causing the. dummy liftrdshi][is endure*! in the war. His widow was left 
to b.;i carveil nml dressed with sucli life-like resemblance regen't <iiuing the. ininojit^ of Jiis son I’andolfo, who was 
t hat he was alirmst able to persii;i*le. himself tliat his hated nicknamed l*aiulolfaeci*> on m-count of hi.s evil nattire, 
enemy 5Yas really eousumed in the llames. Mnlatesia 1 >irectl y he was of age, he s* i/e*! the reins of .goM'rnm.ent 
could ntlord to Jangli at this farce, hut he neverthcriess Irv killing .^ome relations who ha<l j^lutted again.st liirn, and 
prepan.**! in ]ins1*3 bn* a desjiorat** deb nee (IIOJ). Me crushed another con^^pirac^^ in the same wa\'. A daring 
knew that the bisliop \'itell(.;schi, logadlier wi( h tlic <lukc of ' soldier, ho distinguislie*! hims'df af the. battle of the 'J’aro 
I rhino and iiis own brotlier Novtilo .Mfilati:-sta, lonJ of ' again.st the Fjemii ; bait his t^ianny !na*le him haled by his 
( ^*s♦^na, \> *Te a'lvancing against him in f*u-eo ; ami, being subjects. In when ( k'.'aro J »T>rgia. fell on Romagmi; 

defe-ited b\ them at l^ian di ^^;:lrolta, In* was driven to with violence and framl, this Malalesta share*! tlic fate of 
IvfMTie in 1 lo again make, submission to tin*. ]‘ope. other peUy t\ranls ami hrn.l to fly for his lib\ Aft<T tl)rt 
time he wa.s stripped of all his ]io.ssessu>ns exi'ep'ting fall of the P.orgia In* returned, but, being bitterly dt’lestcd 
llio city of Rimini aanl a neighl'ouriiig castle, but the by hi.s people, <ie(‘i(K‘d !*> sell hi.s rights to tin. V enetians, who 
sentence of oxcomiiiuiiicatiou Avas witli*!ravvn. now iiad loiig <le.sired to possc.ss Rimini, and who gave him in 

that Ma]ittosta\s power was crushed, the o1>ji*ct of tlie wair exchange the town i»f ('it.ta<lolIa, .sonn*. ready money, and a, 
was attained. Its eontinuanco would have b**»‘n inex ])ensiou for lib*. 

pedient, and might Imvt^ too siKhleiilv r^msed the* fears of This arrangement was naturally disa}*pn)\a:d by Rome, 
the otbev potcntate.s of Romagna, wlio were all d«*siiui**l, and c.speciaUy ly Julius IL, wlio lia*l alrea*ly r*;[K’ated]y 
sooner or later, to share the sp«nu‘ fate, 'rim one*? mighty voAvcil that, nnh‘.ss Yc.riice restore*! tin? cities .she had .S'> 
t^Tant oi RimiTii foiiiul himself reduced to pemiry witli unju.stl^^ seized C’ervia, Rav enna, ami Rimini --he would 
a state chiefly' cf>in|»o.sed of a single town. 11**. ilure : turn tlie worhl Uj>.side down to regain them. Ami lie. 

fore took service with the Venetian.s, an*l in 11G1 had the kept hi.s word. For he contriv*?*! tlie hagim of Cambray 

ooramand of an cxpe*litii7iT to the iNforca. Here iii.s on purpose to min the V'enetian.s, who were crush ingly 

)novenieni.s were so hamjKrred by the int*?.jl\‘rmic<^ of tin? *lefeato<J in IbOlb 'riicreujKm tlie p«:‘po, having ;\*voni- 

coipmissione?\s of Uio republic that, with aJl hi.s valour, plished Ijis own end.s, made allinm:e with the, Venetian.^, 
he could acliieve no derisive sneecs.s. In lltiO In? wa.s Avho were now ]»n*strat** at his feet, and, with tliern, the 

able to return to Rimini, for I'iiis I [. wa.s dead, an*l the Spaniards, ami the Sw i.-s, buight against the l^'rencli at 

new pojTo, Rani II. , was le.ss lioslilc to liim. Imlocil the Ravenna in 1512, Here the From li were victor.s, but 
latter offered to give him S[)oleto and i’olign-i, taking owing to their heavy Jo.ss*?s and the death *»f their renowm^d 
Rimini in exchange ; but AIalale..st(i was so enraged Vy the leader, Ga,ston de Foix, w *U’e r*'in]>elled to retreat. Thu.s 
]>roj)o.sal that lie wamt to Rome w ith a dagger *;on(‘efiIt:d Juliu.s became master of Rimini and the otlier coveted 
on bis pierson, on purpo.se lo kill the. jiope. Jhil, being land.s. Alalatesta ina*lc more than om? atlenqd t.» win 
forewarned, Paul received him with great ceiemony, and back his city, but always in vain, for his siibje* t.s pieb in d 
Burroundod by cardinals prepareil bir defi nin' ; wlmrenpon the pa^'a! rule. He retiirneil there for the last time whil*'. 
Higismondo changed his mind, fell on hi.s knee.s and ini | Marshal Bourbon wa.s la.yiiig siegt? lo Rome ; but in J528 
plored forgivemess. His situ* had n*>\v set for ever. For Pope Clement VH. became definitive mtislt r of the tow'n. 
sheer subsistence ho had to liiro hi.s sword to the pope and Thus, after two hundred and fifty yrijs, the .sw'ay of the 
quell potty rel>ellions with a liandfnl of men. At last, liis Afalatesta came to an end, am! I'amlolfo was reduced to 
health failing, ho returned to Ida family, and died in Rimini beggary. In fact, we find liim petitioning the duke of For- 
ou the 7th Octol>cr 1468, aged fifty-one years. rara for the gift of a couple of crowns ami promising to ask 

^Ho was succeeded, according to his desire, by- Isotta for no more. He died in 153 1, IcTwing a daughter and two 
arid liis son Sallostio. But there was an illegitimate sons in great poverty. The elder, Si gi.smondo, after variou.s 
eldpr son by another mother, named Roberto Malatesta, a military adventures, died at Reggio d’Emilia in 1543 ; and 
‘Vfidiant , and uoscrupuloua soldier. Befriended by the MaUitcsta, the younger, went to fight in tlie Scotch and 
this mati imdert^k td Rimini for the Holy English wars, and was never heard of again. Sigismondo 

came own. ends instead had left male heira who made another attempt to regain 

Oetohet feigning 0! to share Rimini in 15*5j5, but Rope Paul IV. declared them deposed 

sooner in perpetuity in punishment of Pandolfaccio’s misdeeds. 
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From that time the Mala testa became citizens of 
Venice ; thoir names wrre inscribed in the Golden Book, 
and they were admitted to the grand council. With the 
<KMj,th, in 1716, of Christina Malatcsta, the wife of Niccolo 
Boidu, tlie Bimini branch of the family became extinct. 
The descendants of Giovanni, brother of Malatesta da 
Vcrrucchio, who married one of the Sogliano, were known 
as the 8oglianO’Malatesta. The ropresentativca of this 
branch settled in Kome. 

The liistory of Ivimini prat‘tirally ends with its inde- 
pendence. It fell into obscurity under the. rule of the 
popes, and wtis not again mentioned in history until, in 
I8dl and 1815, it took a prominent jmrt in the revolu- 
tionary movements against papal deapoti.sm ami in favour 
of Italian inclcpondonco. Although |{imini, like many 
other cities of Hoinagna, is now liarassod by republican and 
socialistic sect.s, it is a thriving town and en joys incimsing 
prosperity. It had in 1881 a population of 57,218 souls, 
being the centre of a di.strict containing 88,110 inlvabi- 
tants, and is part of the province of l'\u h, which, divided 
into the three districts of Ccsena, Forb, and Riniiiii, has a 
total population of 252,885 souls. Many small manufac- 
tures are carried on at Rimini, but agriculture is its 
principal re.sourco, and its prod we in corn and wine is 
c<msider:\l>Iy in exces.s <»f the local consumption. Us sea- 
}>athing establislimont attracts many visit<^a-.s during the 
sumnicr months, and (temduces to the [>rosi»erity of tlie 
town, Rimini also boasts a good public lil^rary of 28,000 
volmne.s, inclusive of 850 M88. ; and it has a record 
office containing several thousand ancient MSS. 

Authorities, — Moroni, I^hiouario <Ji erudki^nc storico-ccrlrsi- 
nstica (vn|. Ivii., s. v, “Riiuini”); (.'h. Yriarle, liimini : (Jn Con- 
dfitkee uu X y. Siedr : ytudcft sur l'.:s hdtres et h's arts <i la cour 
dcs Mnlatfsta (riiris, ISSJ); Toiiini, .SVo/vVt di Himinl (Rimini, 
J«4S-Sii). (P. V.) 

HTNDKRPEST. See ^fonuAi.v, vol. xvii. p. 59. 

KING (Gr. ?aKroXtos, Eat. annul us). ^ At an early 
perhxl, when the art of writing w^as known to but very few, 
it was commonly tl)e custom for men to wear rings on 
which some distingui.s]iing sign or badge was engraved 
{€7rL<n]fwy)j so that by using it as a seal the owner could 
give a proof of autheutioity to letter.^ or other documents. 
Thus, when some royal personage wished to delegate his 
power to one of his otiicials, it was not unusual for him 
to hand over his signet ring, by means of wliidi the full 
royal authority could l>e given to the written commamls of 
the subordinate. The (‘nlarged part of a ring on which tlie 
device is engraved is called tlio “ bezel,” the rest of it Ixung 
the ‘‘hoop.” 

IJgyvtiaii The earliest existing rings are natiiraJly tho.se hniml in 
rings. tombs of aiuuent Egyjit. The finest examples date 

from about the 18th to the 20th dynasty ; they are of pure 
gold, simple in design, very heavy and inas.sive, ami have 
usually the name and titles of the ow'iier deeply sunk in 
hieroglyphic cliaractcr.s on .an oblt)Tig gold bezel. Rings 
worn in Egyi>t by the poorer classe.s were made fd le.s.s 
costly materials, such as silver, bronze, glas.s, or pottery 
covoreti with a siliceous glaze ami coloured brilliant blue 
or green w'ith various copj>er oxides. iSoine of these had 
hieroglyphic inscription.s impre,sscd while the clay was 
moi.st. Other examples have been found iiiado of ivory, 
amber, and hard stones, such as (^rnclian. Anotlicr form 
of ring used under the later dynasties of Egypt had a 
scarab in place of tlic bezel, and mounted on a gold 
hoop which passed through the hole in the scarab and 
allowed it to revolve. 

Cylln. In ancient Babylonia and As.syna finger rings do not 
ders. appear to have been used. In those countries the signet 
took a different form, namely,' that of a cylinder cut in 

^ Coinjwire Okms, voL x. p. 136. 


crystal or other hard stone, and pciforated from end to end, 

A coni was piuiscd through it, and it w^as w'orn on the 
wrist like a bnicolet. This way of w^earing the signet is 
more than once alluded to in the Old Testament (Gen, 
xxxviii. 18, Revised Version, and Cant viii. 6). 

The Ktrn.s(?ans used very largely tlie gold swivel ring Ktniscar 
mounted with a scarab, a form of signet probably intro- ring'«. 
duced from h^gypt. Some found in Etruscan. toinUs have 
real Egyf>tian scaralw xvith legible Jiieroglyphs; others, 
probably the work of PlKonician or native engravers, have 
rude copies of hieroglyphs, eithei (juite or partially illegible. 

A third ami more numerous class of ICtruscan signet rings 
have scaral).s, cut usually in sard or carnelian, which are a 
link between tlie art of Egyi)t and that of Greece, the 
design cut on the Hat side being Hellenic in r.tyle, while the 
back is shaped like the ordinary ICgyptian rcaraljicus beetle. 

Ainorig the (creeks .signet ring.s were very largely worn, lUeek 
and were usually set with eiigrfived gems, fn Sparta a rings, 
sumptuary law was pas.sed at an early time to forbid any 
substance more valuable tlian iren to l>c usi;d for signet 
rings; but in other parts of the Hellenic world there 
api)ears to have been no restriirtion of this sort. In some 
of the numerous tomb.s of Ktriiria and Kertch (Panti- 
capieum) in tlie Cimmerian Bosphoru.s gold rings of great 
niagnillceiiee have been iliscovcrcil, apparently of the linest 
Greek workmanship. One from Ktniria, now in the 
British Museum, is formed by two minutely modelled 
lions whose l>c>(lies form tlie hoop, while their paws hold 
the bezel, a scaral) engniv ed with a lion of heraldic char- 
acter. Many (»ther examples of this design have been 
found, .some of which are among the finest existing .speci- 
mens of Hellenic or (.Jneco-Elruscan jewellery. Another 
remarkable specimen from an Ktruscan tomb is of Ktrusco- 
Latin work. The hoop of the ring is formed by two 
minute gold figures of Ifercules and dnno So.s|>ita, the stone 
being sot betAvecii their heads. Many of the Greek rings 
are of tliin rti^iousse gold, so as to make the most show for 
the least cost ; one fine exam[.de, early in date, has its hoop 
formed of two dolphins, holding a jilain wliite stone. 

The Romans appear to have imilaled the siin].»licity of R,.maii 
T^ace(.lTnionia. ‘riiroiighont the republic none but iron rings. 
ring.s were w'orii by the bulk of the citizens. Ainba.s.sadors 
were the first who wore privilegeil to wear gold rings, and 
then only while performing some public duty. Next 
senators, (huisuIs, e»piites, and all the chief officers of state 
rciceivcd the Jus anmtli aurei. One early Roman ring of 
the higliest liistorical interest still exists; it belonged to 
Cornelius Siupio Rarbatiis, consul in 298 B.a, in wliose 
s,arco[duigns, nowin the Witioau, it was found in 1780.’-’ 

It Is of plain rRdely hammered gold, and is set with an • 
intaglio (»n sard of a lignro of Victory, purely Roman in 
.style, dating before 500 n.r. In tlie Augustan age many 
valuable collections of antiiiuo rings were made, and were 
frequently offered as gifts in the tonqiles of Rome. One 
of tlie largest and most valuable of the tlarfylhAhear was 
dedicattMl in the temple of Apollo Piilatinus by Augustus's 
nephew MarcelJus, who had f(»rmed the collection (Pliny, 

//. iV,, XXX vii. 5), The temple of (Concord in the Forum 
containeil another ; among this latter collection was the 
"celebrated ring of Polycrates, king of Samos, the story of 
which is told by Herodotus (see vol. xix. p. 417); Pliny, 
however, doubts the authenticity of this relic (7/. 
xxxvii. 2). 

Different ]aw^s as to the wearing of rings existed during 
the empire: Tiberius made a large property qualification 
necc^ssary for the wearing of gold rings ; Severus conceded 
the right to all Roman soldiers ; and later still all free 
citizens possessed the anmdi attret, silver rings 

ThU rin^ sitenvanhi ioic the 
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worn by frcednicn and iron by slaves. Under Justinian | 
even these restrictions passed away. 

In the 3d and 4th centuries Roman rings were made • 
engraved with Christian syml)ols. Fig. 1 show's two silver | 
rings of the latter part of the 4tli century, 
which were found in 1881 concealed in a 
hole in the |)avemcnt of a Uonian villa at 
Fifohead Neville, l)orset, together with 
some ttoins of the same period. Rotli 
have the monogram of Christ, and one 
has a dove within an olive Avreath rudely 
cut on the silver bezel. These rings are 
of special interest, as Homan objects with 
any Christian devieo have very rar(?ly 
been found in Rritain. 

Ijiirge numbers of gold rings have been found in many • 
parts of thirope in the tombs of early Ce ltic j-fiees. Tliey are | 
usually of very [jure gold, (»ften ])enannnlar in form — witli i 
a slight break, that is, in tlic hot^p so as to f(»rni a si)ring. | 
*rhey arc often of gold ware formed into a sort of ropo, or 1 
else a .simple bar twisted in an ornamental way. Some of j 
the quite [)lain penaniiiilar rings were used in the place j 
of eoinod money. • 

Througliout the Middle Ages the signet ring was a 
tiling of groat importance in religious, legal, commercial, 
and private matters. 

Tlie cpiscoj>al ring ^ was solemnly conferred u[»on the 
newly made bisho)) togellier Aviih Ids crozier, a special 
formula for this being inserted in the J\nititical. In tlie 
time of Innocent lit. (1 11)1) this was ordered to be of 
j)ure gold mounted witli a stone that was not (.ngraved ; but 
this rule appears not to liave been strictly kept. Owdng 
to the custom burying the e[»iscopal ring in its ow'inrrVj 
ccjfiii a great many fine examples still exist. Among the 
splentlid collection of rings formed by the distingiii^^hed 
naturalist Kdnuind Waterlon, and now in the South 
Kensington Museum, is a fine gold episcojuil ring decorated 
Avith niello, and inscribed with the name of Alhslan, bishop 
of Sherborne from 8‘J 4 to 8d7 (see fig. In inanyoase.s 

an antique geiiiAvas mounted in the 
l>isliop’.s ring, and often an inscrip- 
t’ was added in the gold setting 
of the gem to give a ('liristian 
name to tlie pagan figure. The 
monks of Durham, for example, 
made an intaglio of Jupiter Serapis 
into a portrait 8t Oswahl by 
adding the legend <.!A?vt s. osavaliu. In other cases the 
engraved gem aptiears to have been merely regarded as an 
ornament Avithout meaning, as, for example, a magnitlccnt 
gold ring found in the cottiii of 
Seflfrid, bisliop of Chichester (1123 - 
1151), in which is mounted a Uno.s* 
tic intaglio. Another in the Water^ 
ton collection bears a Roman cameo 
in plasma of a female head in high 
relief ; the gold ring itself is of the 
12th century. More commonly the 
episcopal ring was set with a largo 
sapphire, ruby, or other stone cut 
m cahxJiony that is, wdthout facets, 
and very magnificent in effect (see kk;. #.- i3th-ccntuiy cpisi-o. 
fig. 3). It was worn over the bishop s Inannhip, of gnid, wt wuh 
gloves, usually on the foro-finger of ^ e” catwhon. 
the right hand ; and this accounts for the large size of tho 
hoop of these rings. In the 15th iand 16 th centuries 
biahopa often wore three or four ring^ on the right liand 

^ fiee a paper by Kdm. Watortoti, in 
; Sea NnuxO (vol. xvU. p* 494)- for/ a cat cif aa<^har ep^men of 
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in addition to a large jeAvcl wlucli was fixed to tlio back 
of each glove. 

Cramp ring.s were much worn during the Miildle Agescramp 
a.s a preservative again.st cramp. 'I’licy derived their nng«. 
virtue from being bh*sscd by the king ; a special form of 
service w:i.s used for tlu.-^, and a large nniiiber of rings were 
con.secrated at ouo time, usually when the sovereign 
ioucluid patients for the king’s evil. 

Decade rings Avere not niicommon, especially in the 15th J>cr/nl 9 
century ; these were s(» «*alle<l from their having ten riugs. 
knobs along the hoop of the ring, and wore used, after 
tlie manner of losaritis, to say nine aves and a paternoster. 

In some cases there are only nine knobs, the bezel of tho 
ring being cuiinte*! in, and taking the ['lace of the ifffwfe 
in a rosary, 'riie bezel of the>e rings is iisniilly engraved 
Avitli a sacred iiK»nogriim or word. 

(iemel or giimnel rings, from the l..atiii •// y/n/Aw.s, a twin, Oeuiel 
w'ore made Avith two lioops tilled IngiUher, and conid bo rlugs. 
worn eitla'r togetln-r or singly ; they were comnnni in tho 
10th and 17th eentiiiie.s, and were nnicli used as belrutlml 
rings. 

l‘osy rings, * .so ealhnl from the poesy ” or rhyme en- 
graven! on them, were s[»ocially connmm ifi tlie same cen- ring.-, 
turies. Tho naiuo posy ring does m»t occur carliiT than 
the I Gth century. A posy ring inscribed Avltli ‘Move mo 
and leave me U(»t ” is immtioned by Sliakespeare (JAr. o/ 

IVii., act V. sc. 1). The custom of inscribing rings with 
mottoes or words of good omen dates from a very early 
time. (Ireek and Homan rings exist with words .sin li as 
/iH'Aio, x\ii*F., KA vn, or i/uiii ( Itintliii vivitA, fn the 
Middle Agc.smaiiy rings were inscribeil with w(H’dsof cabab 
istic [>ower, .such n.s unaia or (’aspar, Melchior, and 

Jlaltliasar, the snppo.sed names of the Magi. In tho 17lh 
century tliey Avere largrly used as wi'ddiug rings, with .such 
phrases as ‘‘love and obaye," ‘‘tear (lod and love ino,” 
or “inulier viro .siibj«‘v‘ta osId.” 

In the .same century meim)rial rings with a name and MmioiiaJ 
dale (»f deatli Avere fre<]ueiitly made of vi ry elaborate m»gM. 
form, enamelled in black ami w hite ; a not unusual design 
w'as two skeleUms bent along the hoop, ami holding a 
coffin which formed tlie I'lzel. 

In the 15th and IGlh centuries signet rings engraveil 
Avilli a badge or trademark were niin h um (I by iiierchaut.s chaiit.s’ 
and otlier.s ; these wi re not only used to form seals, but 
the ring itself was often sent by a trusty biNirer as the 
proof of tlie genuineMess of a bill f>f demand.** At the same 
time private gentlemen usimI mas.«i\o rings w'holly of gold 
Avith their initials cut on tlic bezeb and a graceful knot 
of tlow'ers tw ining round the lot tens. Of this kind is 
8hake.spr^arc s ring, now in the Hritish Museum, Avhich was 
found near the cburcli of Stratford ; on it i.s cut a coni 
arranged in loops between tlie letters \V and S. Other 
tine gold rings of thi.s i»criod have coats of arms or crests 
W'ith graceful lambrequins. 

Poison rings Avitli a hollow bezel wa re n.sed in <*IassicaI pois-on 
times; as, for example, that by Avliidi Hannibal killed 
him.self, and the [loi.son ring, of Demosthenes. Pliny 
re(.*ords that, after Crassus had stolen the gold treasme 
from under the throne of ( ’iq)itoline Jupiter, the guardian 
of tho shrine, to escape torture, “ broke the gem of his ring 
in his nioutli and died immediately.”. The mediaeval 
a fief to Mia rfiortt’j supposed to be a Venetian invention, 
was actually uacxl as an easy method of murder. Among 
the elaborate ornaments of the liezel a hollow point made 
to w'ork with a spring was concealed ; it communicated 
with a receptacle for |>oi8on in a cavity behind, in sucli a 

> Sen Wat«rton, ia Arch, Jow,, xvi, p. 807. 

^ The celebrated ring given to Essex by Queen Elizabeth was meant 
to be ufted for a similar purpoee. It is set with a fine cameo por- 
trait of Mizabeth cot in ftardottyx* of Italiah workmanship. 
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"way that the munleror coultl give the fatal 8Ci'at<ih while 
shaking hands with liis enemy, lliis device was probably 
suggested by the poison fang of a snake. 

The so called papal rings, of which many exist dating 
from tlic loth to tlio 17tli centuries, appear to have 
been given by the popes to new-made cardinals. They 
are very large thumb rings, usually of gilt bronze coarsely 
worked, and .set with a foiled piece of gla.ss or crystal. 
Oii the Imk)j» is usually engraved the name and arms of 
the reigning i^ope, the iKizel being Tvithout a device. 
They arc of iittle intrinsic value, but inagniliccnt in 
appearance. 

Another v\'ry large and elal»orat(? form of ring is that 
lisfd during the Jewish marriage service. Fine cxample.s 
of the Idtli anti 1 7th ccntnrie.s exist. In the. jilace. of the 
bezel is a model, minutely worked in gold or l>asi‘ metal, 
of a building with liigh gabled roofs, and frequently 
iia>val)le weatliercocks on the apex. J’his is a conven 
tiorial rcproseritation of tlic tmnple at Jerusalem. 

Perhaps the most niagnilici'iit rings from the beauty of 
the workmanship of the )n>o[> are tlioseof which Penvenuto 
Oellini produced tlic fine.st examples, 'riicy are of gold, 
richly chased atid modelled wjtli caryatides or grotesque 
figures, and arc flecoratcd with coloured enamels in a very 
skilful and elahorate Avay. Very line jeavcls are soinetiiucs 
set in these magnificent pic(*e.s of Idtli century jewellery. 

Thumb rings were commonly worn from the 1 1th to the 
17th iTiitnry. Falstatf boasts tliut in his youth lie was 
slcnd<T enongli tc> “ f*rce[> into any alderman’s thumb 
ring” (Slv.ike^?., i/<n. / T., /V, /., act ii. sc, I). 

'rhe finest collections of rings formed in Dritain Jiave 
been those of LoinI lvondes])oi'ongh, Fdmuml Waterton 
(now in the South Kensington ..Museum), and those still in 
the [lossessioii of Mr A. W. I’ ranks and Mr Urnry 
Fortnum. 

fioikiMis. I.htcfijl lAs>ns, 1601 ; Kim;. AttJifjtic 

ftinl Hi.H’J'U lISTi; Jiilli'S, mj.'if ls7s; Ktlwiiols, Jfistunf 

o/ Ni.ov V(»rk, ; !in<l various Mrliclos by W.itcrlmi Hii«t 

«tlit»r.s in ihe Jounictl. (•!. 11. M.) 

lilNC iMM)!! M. See I’.VRAsn isM, voL xviii. p. JdO, and 

Skin Disi^asts. 

KlOBAMPiA. or RovAK.vMnA. a town in tlie South 
.American rcjuiblic of F.cuador, situated on the roiul from 
truayaquil t*' Quito in “a .sand valley or plain of the 
great central li,ighland of the Andes- -Chimborazo, (Vir- 
guairazo, Tungiiragua, fiii<l Altar all being vi.siblc from its 
plaza.” The town has oeimpied its present .site ordy since 
the close of tlie IStli e jutiiry: in 1797 the old toAvn, which 
layabout 1’2 miles to the west at Cajabamba, Ava.s com- 
pletely destroyed liy a vast land.slip (still recognizable) 
from Moutio Cie.dfa in one of the most tciTiflo convulsions 
recorded even in that region of volcanic activity. Ruins 
htill remain to sTiow that l\i«»bamba was a much larger 
and finer pluM' then tlmn at the ]>n*spul day. Though 
paid to have 10,000 inhabitant.^, and to manufacturo 
woollen gloves, sacking, and eoceilcts, tlie town i.s poorly 
built and comparatively lifeless. 

UrO DE JANEtKO (in full form S.^o Seuasti.V) jm 
Rio T)E Janriuo, and colloquially .sliortojied to lUo), the 
capital of Brazil, and one of the princii>al .seaports of 
South America, i.s situated on the we.stern side of one of 
the finest natural harbours in the wjrld in 3^)’ 54' 23' 
S. lat. and 13' 8' 34" \V. long, (the position of the 
observatory). Along with its environs ifc is .separated 
from the province of Rio dc Janeiro (whose chief town is 
Nitherohi) and constitutes an independent municipality 
(municipio neutro), with an area of about 640 square 
miles^ divided into nineteen (formerly sixteen) parishes dr 
ilfrequfimafk Most of the streets ,aro narrow and meaiir 
dookiug ; even the fashionable Kua do Quvidon whi<^ la 


lineil on both siilc.s with handsome shops, is a mere alley. 
The. Rua JMreita, or, as it is now called officially, Rua 
Primeiro de MarQO, i.s the principal business street, end is 
wiih; and pleasant. 

It runs from tlie 
gate of the royal 
palace (a building 
• )f small preten- 
sions) to the con- 
vent of Sao Bento, 
and contains the 
exchange, the ]>ost 
oilico, iind the 
custom hon.se, as 
well as the impe- 
rial chnjiel (17G1) 
and .several other 
churches. Tlie 

chiiivlies and ino- 
ria.stio bnilding.s of 
Rio de Janeiro 
number Tipwanl.s of 
fifty, mostly built 
in ' the “Je.silit” Jl.u liour of Bin do .lajif-iro. 

style, but striking fnmi Iheir size and tin?, barbaric mag- 
nificence of tlioir decorations, as well as on account of 
their well chosen .site.s. I^a (‘andenana (17l]i century) is 
<u)n.spiciu>u.s frmn the height of its towers, and [.a ( Jloria 
iTowns a be/.mtiful eminence on the bay. The monastery 
of SJo Bento is retmtiM to be the wealthiest in llio mupire, 
with largo possessions in land and mines ; ami its chapel 
is not unworthy of tliat re[.»utation. Besides the famous 




Rio fift Janeiro and its Environs, 

bo.«pital of Dorn Pedro II., better knowm as La MiaeriT- 
cordia, because built (1841) on ground belonging to tho 
fraternity of that name, there are several smaller institu- 
tions of the same class in the city ; and a large and hiihd- 
some lunatic asylum, founded in 1841 wiUi funds 
by selling titles of nobility at a fixed taiiS^occnju^^ 
position in the Botafogo subnrlx The 
.also an extensive estabUshmeblv v^mnhg 
‘^sciehtific; ihstitutiona pf;.thf 
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II, (which is well organized), national muHeum, institute 
of history, gwgraphy, and ethnology (1838), polytechnic 
institute, national educational inuseuin, polytechnic scliool, 
military, naval, and normal schoola, lyccnm of arts, musical 
conservatory, geographical society, and astronomical and 
meteorological observatory deserve special mention. Ilie, 
great national library owes its fonndation to the l)ii<ine.st of 
jo;lo VL, and dqw niimlters upwards of 120,000 volumes 
open to the ])ublie daily (see LiiiKAKiKs, vol, xiv. p. 530, 
where the lesser libraries are also mentioned). One of 
the pleasant features of tlie < ity is tlio abundant supply 
of excellent water distributed to ]\umei*ous stately fountains 
in tlie streets aiul public stjuaies. The chief aqueduct, 
begun ill the middle of tlie 17th century, starU at Tijuea, 
about 12 inile=j distant, and crosses the valley (710 feet 
wide and 00 feet dee[i) bt^lwoen Monte de Santa Theresa 
and Monte de Sunto Antonio by a bi>autiful double tier 
of arelies (erected in 1750), wliich f(*rm a striking feature 
in some of tlie finest views t>f the eity. Its entire length 
being covered in witJi stone work, flnr water is kejit remark 
ably cool. As the city has ivxtcndeil, other aqueducts of 
less architi'ctnnil pretensions have Inul to be c()ii> ti jiclcil ; 
and a good <ieal Jras been done l»y an Kngli>.h company 
in rece.nt yf^ars to providti a pro[>cr sjstcni ol scucr.s. 
The bay of Hio de .laneiro lias Ikhmi tin* subject of pot tic 
panegyric ever since it Avas discovered ; arid the traveller 
w ho comes to it after a Aoyage round the world seems as 
susceptible, to its charm as if it were his first tro[‘ical 
experience.' The actuul entrance, between Kort St Juan 
and h'ort Santa Cm/, is 1700 yaixls wide. Within there 
are lifty sipiare miles of aTichoriige, or even more for 
vesst'Is of liglit draught, the ]»ay having a width varying 
from 2 to 7 miles and .stretching inland fn»m the sea for 
Ib^miles. its coastline, ncgh:'<*ting mim»r iiidt ntalions, 
measures G(.> mile.s. Such a sheet of water wauild be 
bi-autiful anyAvht re : l»ut, when ovi all sides it is surrounded 
by IiiJIsivf the most varievl contour, the beauty i.s enhanced 
a thousandfold. Its surface is broken by a large num- 
ber of islands - from the lllia <lo (jJovernador (0 miles 
long and 2 broad ; ]»opulatioii 2500) down to the little 
cluster of the Jcruhiihibas. 

Rio is Iho sent <»r the )>rinc.ipfil arsenal in the empire, an<i most 
?>f tho Ih’iiziliun ciiii.scrs have ln*t*ii built in its »bxk>anls. Tlu; 
ro:nlsf<?ail fur vessels of W'.ar i.s brtwecu Villegagmui l.vlainl, witli 
its fort, aiul tho islaint.s ut tho u*utli-(M.st aiiglo of Iho town c!ilJ«-d 
ros.peotively ilha ilas (.V-hras (Snake Islninl) and llha dos Ratn.s 
(Rat Island), f'n tho novrh side of Him das Co bra. s is the naval 
arsenal witli Iwo lar/^^e docks. On llha das Eiichadjis (Coaling 
Island) lln.'ro i.s a tiiio eoinnieivial dock 385 feet long, nn keel 
hlock.s, 45 feet witle at the cut ranee and 23 feet deep. I»olween 
1840 and 1855 tlm average Tinmher of vo.s.sols tlnit cleared from the 
^Mjrt of Rio W'ns over tJ.SO with an average total bnvden of 221,280 
tons. In I8d7 Hill vesseds (522,107 tons) entered and ]032 
(:'il>6,663 tons) eleared ; in 1883 1218 (1,220,330 tons) entc-red and 
1037 rleansi, while, l>e.sii!es, fhi^ coasting trade was represented 
by 1414 yessol.s (45-4,730) entering. Kiiglarid has the greate.st 
hlmrc of the fortign shipping tnido, Cerinany ranking next, and 
France third. How eompleUdy (in spile of tlu? fact tluit Santus 
Hud Rio (Irande have })e.(ioine more imlependcnt) Rio «ic Janeiro 
is tho comnicreiul as av(?]1 ns the piditieal eapital of Rrazi! i.s 
f vifloiit from tho fact that the export.? from Rio are on tho average 
fully .Ofjual in value to those from the r<?st of Hnizil : for iiistaiiee, 
tho value of tlio exports from the i%*ipital in 1^5C*-00 was 
4^5,933,850 out of 4:11,820,121 from the empire, in 1879-80 
£10,5<J6,800 out of £18,928,635, and in 1881 82 £7,550,966 out of 

1 •'This bay,” saya Mr 0:dleuga, ‘‘is the very gate to a tropical 
paradise.. There U nowhere so bold a coast, aueU a jneturesque cluster 
of moiintainB, su^h a maxe of inlets and outlets* such a burst of all- 
porvadlng vegetation; The city Itself is lilco Linm or Buenos Ayres, 
a mero ehesiiHboani of shabby narrow streets. But the environs nil 
ronndf^ihaBotalbgo Bay^ the vale of lATirngenas, the height of Tejnca, 
8 m Santa Teresa, and « iuay -well cliaUeuge 

wy of loveliest h^Hi()a„of eilber .hemisphere. 

' - (at Botafpgo), but 

; a cohtlodbiM 
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£18,522,050. To this large total cotfoe Iju-s hnig eoiitrihiited 40- 50 
jK'r cent., and in 1880-81 (an exceptional vear) iho ratio ro.-^c to 80 
TH‘r cent. Tlnmgh tho collce phint waw not inticiliic.cd liU I77<h 
lira/il ifi the greatest coiree-prodiicijig ctjunlrv iri the \v«*rhl. and Jii«i 
do .laiicli'd i.s Oiniserpiinllv (hi? largest ecill‘cc-c.\]>orLing city. '11:*^ 
other c.vjMirts ofiMoniiint an? l.r.andy (in dc.irea.sirigipiaiititic.'^), sugar, 
hides, liiaiiioiiiis, faj»io« :i nnainly to France), t<.d»ae( o ami cigar.s, 
medicinal herbs, gold dust, and jararanvla, ro.scwoi»d, and ighcr 
tindicr.s. I'Im? impiu t.s c«iinpii-;c l uUou gianls, mai hiiiei v, ]iilch 
pine, and j>ct itilcuni. Aitnmg iIm- i <.nip:iiativi.’l v Jew lueal indn.slrir.'' 
arc the weavirjg lif eohinnd bin k.skins (hy ;i (Ji rmau llrm) and 
other woi.dliui and Indl wiudlrii sLiilVs, the i-xtrn^ivo iManiifactiiic 
of aitiiicial niiiii-r.d uMtvrs und liipn.rs, bi eA\iiig, can iagcd>nilding. 
ami li.at-niaUing. b'io d*- .l.iijeiio i.s the t»iiiiii:ns of the Pv/tii INdro 
1 1. Ttailway, a.M'1 lliut^of ne.Lily il,r Avlie’e ]:nl\\;iy .'-ysti-m i.J tlie 
coiiiitrv; and it <<nnmi;]ii<Mri-.s iy !.y .-itf :mi»r w il h Nitl'.eridii 

on tin* lilhcr .••idc ol the. b;iy. wliieli l.-v tin- ti iiiiinii.s nt anotln t line, 
d’he ]K»puhificn ol tlic niiiiii' i; alLiy of lii • ib- J;utei,.i was in 1 S.^.n 
.slati-d at. 2CiO, ira'i, <>1 wUirli weii- in tie* pri>pi i ; but 

this, like liio.d. i>f the « n’lii-r hgnr*?.. .ij'i'i aTs le In- :ni « xaLger.i! imij 
;4.s the eoiisns in g.i' e «aily gj J,'.*', g, i.ii wlin li .'I’m.nl <mi0 

\Aeie in the (own and .siibiiib-, lb* i.n in ■■.cri?'g 1 arnl 

(lie fi*n-igiu-j-;s iiiainly l.b-i iii.in.* . Fieii, b. ami lUiliip; . 'I 

Italian cb-inent h:i:N been liipidly iii- ca ing. 'Ike bulk ef ll,,' 
pi*pulatioii is I'm nignr:.i* wiili .» mixtuM i*i bb i>il. I be 

nafivo Indian lin e-.s .ij-.r .S‘.af«ely ri j»i i si-n i l■\l. 

'J‘h'? niinnal lainfall ;it 15. i i!c .hirn iri* is al-mtl tlO ineh* s, th*. 
greatest preeipijatinn I. iking ]*la- e in Febniaiy .;1-J iii. l;i and 
tiii* I^a.'^t■iu August, (iiinici I ine|;>. 'flic Tiionlhly uuiis s (.1 b in- 
peritme f(U’ 1K>*2 were lai.iiaiy 97 ' tkS' , Feb» uai . b,’* ; Ma.|e!; 

1*5 09 ; April I'.I : May M iiu’: dum >2-.'«9'; .Inly 8.5 
59 ': August 98 --rj-H; jseplcin l er 80 50' ; Metober 1*2 '-59 ; No- 
\ ember 9b' 59 ■ : I )e . cnlier ‘u; 6i’ . 

'fhe hay of h'iu iK .bne. ito, ibe Nilln-mbi lu *' Middi u \Vat»-r ” 
of the natives, was lii..« id»ser\id on J -i. .lanuai v ilu ui e tin.* name) 
hy Aiphimso d«.‘ SHn/;(, who supposed, . 1 -; llie. J{io imlie.'jt e.s, ih.’ii, be 
lead disi oA erc'd the mouth of a large rivtr. How \ i’lcgagnon in 
J.55S took po.s.N«-.s‘-ion of the i.--l.'»ud \Ahielj i(i*w beans his n.-iinc but 
was then eallcd after bis pal.ron t’oli/iiy. and how bis eeli.ny teas 
ilestroycAl by Ibvt IVrluguesc, Ii:<s bu n (old ill ibe arliele ]»iiA/.tb 
(vol. \y. p. *2g9). 'ri'c city of Rii> de. .l;in» iio did not In eoiiie the 
c}i|iiral of tlu‘ viei loyalty till 1763, win u rb>-e I. i b nse it in 
prcicreiiec to I'jal.ia ‘oeermse if; wa.s a Istlti ct.iiii’c for defensive 
ojieratioiiK against tbe ,S[*a:iiards. In 1711 it: b:ii.l In t-n eapi.ureil 
hy 1 )ugu.ay-Tlonin, who exaeted 70d*k*0 ei-n/.a.l is .'oi It 

beeatne th<? resiAl^.m a* of the I’ovlugin se. i‘.y»l family in : in 

the saliie y«:ir its port Was di elaied free, to biieign tr.idA-; and in 
tbi* coui.se of a .‘'liort film* it w.is m.'nlc liy Doni .b ;io VI. tbe .seat, 
of .so riiaiiv inqioi rant iiu:tiluti«ins i)ia( I’ortngal lu.-i ame ns ii( 
finding the rtl.itiian b' lAveeu niollicr i.ouiiliy ami eolouv prat t ie.illy 
ivven-cd. When Joiio \'!. retunnsl to l*oi(n;;al anti I’edio was 
t let la red einjM.ror rd' J>ra/il in ISl’ 2, b'io «h^ .bmeini ualur.illy 
rcmainetl tin- capil.-il of tin.* new .star ;. hk ■ b. i;i ■ i ii ;iily (lie ciry 
was ?it lirst (from the touinlal i'Ui c*l tin; ehuii-h cd S7n» Seb i.sf nb.i hv 
Alendo dt; Sii in 1.567) .siibjeet to ll.-e tlioeese i:f Ikiliia (.^an 
S.iIa iitlorh It was math* .t. s-ulliag.in bishtij rie of Jl.-ibi.'i by pajaal 
l.»nU of 39th July 357*) ; aii'l Avheii Ibihia was l>y tin* bull of Ttilh 
November 1 1*7*5 t-re.iti *l tljc inei rojH.»llt:in iirebbishopi iu of Ih.t/il, 
Rio flo Janeiro was (along Aviih i'crniiinbncfi ) de( lan d ;i bi.dioprie, 
the hi.shopks anlhorily extending over tbe province of Ilspirifo 
Santo uorihwanis and soii)li\\ar-!s to the b*io ik* bi Plata (Rio da 
Praia). The first bishop * climiuisbcil hi.s dignity without taking 
po-ssessioii ; ami ih«’ sc**i.nd ditl m>t reaih his ilioecs-e till 10.^*.:, 
when ho made the cliureh of St SiV>asti:m on the fastle Hiil 
hi.s oathedral. Thi.^ distimtiiot wa.s in 3 73 4 liaiisi'eried In the 
Chnrcli <it' Hie Cross and in 1738 to that of tin Ib’.'-aiy. A new 
« athcAlrul was begun in 1749 by 1). Frci Antoni'* th* 1 tester ro, but 
the. works were discontinm <1 on Ids death, and in 1810 the mab.iials 
.sci vctl for the iiiiJitary acailiiny. 

See .Miillet dc .*^a1rt'Att*‘}pht*, fticrtomtrio . . . . do hup. do liroiH. i’siils, If't.'i; 
<f. Oanltner, T< nvfl» in t fit* I nt t rior of Is.lC ; J .i; meiMer, lit fur narh 

Ji-axilirtt^ tUirlin, lK5.*j ; IIf.‘!’l*ei I II. .SmlMi, ISSc; !■’, van OeUleii l.nenie, 

Jinuit it wl Jar Of ls85. (II. .-V. W.) 

lilO (.1 IIANJ.>K (that i.s, “ Great Hiver ’’ in both »Sparusli 
and Portuguese), a descriptive ejutliet which in a vast 
number of cases has become a proper name. (1) 
Grande (or llio Bravo) del Norte, whicli rises in the 
Kocky Mountains bet\ve(*n the f^a Plata and San Juan 
ranges in tho south-w^est of Colorado, has a total course of 
atont 1800 niiJcs, and forms for 1100 miles the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico, but owdng to 
the shallowness of its ordiifhry current is navigable for 
steamers only to Kfr^buiry 'a Rapids, 450 miles from the 
sea. i (2) Rto or Pbtengi. or Potihigij 
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which gives its Portugiie^je name to a northern province of 
Brazil, rises in the Seira <l«>s Cairiris-Novos, passes Natal, 
the capital of the x>rovini.'e, and falls into the sea to the 
south of Sao IlcMpie. (3) ilio (Irandk do Sun, the out- 
let of the Lagoa dos Patos, wrongly supposed by the 
early ex]>loier.s to be the nioiith of a great river, gives its 
name to a city and province of Brazil (see below). (4) 
Bio (fiiANOK. a river of Western Africa, enters the sea 
opposite Ihc Bissagos Archii>elago (see Sknk+j am wia). 

lifO (^HANl)K DO SUL, or in full Sao Prdko do Bio 
( jrKAM>E i»o Sun, a city of lhazil, in the [)rovince of the 
same name, near the moutli of the estuai-y of Bio f Jrande. 
Inclnding the suburbs it is a place of from 30,000 to 
3o,000 inhabitants (lt:f80), with a conaidei*able trade and 
various manufactures. The bar at the mouth of the 

Rio ” does not admit vessels of full 10-feet draught; 
but dredging operations undertaken hy tlie ( ioverninent in 
1882 are eonsideral+ly increasing the <h^ptli. In 1881 84 
a railway was constructed from Bio (b-aiidc do Sul to 
Bage, 123 miles inland. The average annual value of the 
imports in the siv otHcial years ending June 30, 1882, 
was alioiit ..£389,043, reckoning the nnJreis at 2s. In 
1881 631 vessels (1.33,779 U)ns) crossed the bar inwards, 
and .333 (133,276) outwards. Among the foreign vessels 
the British are most numerous. 'Hio imports are very 
various, to sup{)ly tlio (*olonies of (brinans, Italians, itc., 
settled throughout the province ; the ex[)oits on the other 
hand are mainly hides, skins, bones, liair, tallow, tVn. 

Ri*> (iraiiiln tlo Sul whs ii long liinr* tho rliiof* town of the 
riiiifainfv K1 Rri (which iiu-liKlcd both Iho pnrsciit province of 
IJio Gl•alnll^ do Sul and that of Santa Oatharina). It was first 
loundcd as an cncainiuncnl »)f rortngia^sc tmopsin 17t‘l7 on the south 
side of the Hio Grande, 'fho settlenicnt was removed to its present 
site hy < Ionics Freioi d'Andrade in 1745. Tho Spaniards oocujiicd 
this part of tho country from 1763 to 1776. In 1S07 the two 
di.slriet.s of Silo Pedro and .‘^aiita Gatharina were uiiil.ed and erected 
into a province, with Sao dose do Porto Alegre for its chief town ; 
and, though Kio Grande wa.s <h'elare<l a city iu 18<+0, Porto Alegre 
retaino<l its position even after the wjiaratiou into two coinarcas in 
1812. 'rhe name of the proviiue has liceu rendered familiar in 
KtirorH*. through the reiiiarkahlo sneccss whifli has attended the 
e.stabiishiiient of Gerniaii ami Italian agnenUunil coh^nies. In 
1872 there were 36,458 foreigners in the provinco to 330,564 Pmm*- 
lK»rii Brazilians and 67,701 .slaves; and hy 1882 it w.a.s cstiniat»-d 
that the tierni.iu po]iul.'ition .alone atrn)unted to 102, 0(K), while the 
Italians, who began toiimnigiate in 18/ 5, won* rapidly approaeliing 
50,000. 33 j<j first Gennaii .settlement was Miai of Sao l.re<i]Mddo on 

tlie lB‘o <lo 8ino, founded liy J>oni Pedro 1. in 1825. By 1830 the 
inhabitants nnnilMTcd 5000, and iu 18.51 the town was made a 
niunieipiiini. Others of tlie same nationality are Jsovo Mundo 
(1850), Nova Petiopoli.s (185S), Santa Maria tla Solcdade, Marato, 
Siio Bencdicto, .Sao Salvailor, .Montenegro, Feliz, Teutonia (1858h 
Kstiella (1856), Santa Cruz (1840), Mont Alverne, Germania, .Sao 
Ixirenzo (1858), Santa Glani, .Sao Silvano, Doiiiingos, Ac. The 
prineijm* Italian eolonies arc Ga.xias, Coiide d’Ku, Donii.a Isabel, and 
.Silviera MiiTtin.s, which in 1884 had vespci tivcly 13,GS0, 6J87, 0.595, 
and 6000 inhabitants. 3'ln‘ success of ihe.se eolonir.s is one of the 
most imf*v>rtaiit ehunents in the development of the Brazilian 
empire. 

See worloi by Honmyrr (Cebb-n*/., lSr.4); MiilhuU (Lomlf.n, ISTH) ; Ciintntt 
(Berlin, lfi77); H. bailee IHSI >; inebiiid l>ilth<*y (In-rlin, 18M-J); for 

the Italiun colonies, lUvlirnbarlCn i«u»«'r In ftfoOttn ; lUicl, for the Luffb’a 

doa Fiitos, Iherlriff In Urutsc/ir. i/mt/r. Wiitivr (Hn-men, IKS.j;. 

BIOM, a town of France, with 9390 inhabitants, at the 
hearl of an arrondissement in tho department of Puy-dc 
Dome, 8 miles north of Clermont-Ferrand on the inilwoLy 
to Paris, oceu[>ies an eminence on the left bank of the 
Ambcne (a Icft-hantl tributary of tho Allier) rising above 
the fertile plain of Limagne, It is surrounded wdth boule- 
vard.s and ha.s wide streets, but the houses, being built of 
black lava, have a rather sombre appearance. Some date 
from the 13th and 16th centuries, with turrets and ancient 
carved work. The church of St Aniablo goes back to the 
12th century, but has suffered by repeated restorations. 
The old ducal palace (now ocoipied by the court of appeal^ 
ike.) has a collection of portraits of Auvergne celebrities. 
A feature in the 'U>wn is the fountains, of which some iw 
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of the Renaissance period. Riom trades in tho products 
of Liniagnc — grain, wine, hemp, preserved fruits, and 
especially a conserve of apricots — and has a tobacco inanu- 
factory. 

Riom or ftiixntnnn of the Roiiiftiis) was long the rival 

of I’lermoiit. Along with Auvergne it wna seized lor the crown by 
Philip Augustus, and it was the liapital of this nn>vim!e under 
tbe <fukc.s of P.erri mid Bourbon. Iluring the religious wars it 
long held with tho League, Us courts of law, always famous, are 
associated witli tlie memoi-y of l)*Agucsscati. 

BIONKRO IN VOLTUBE, u city of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Potciiza, 4 miles from Atella, is pleasantly situated 
at the foot of Monte Volture, has the repute of being the 
best built nni.1 best kept of the towns of the Basilicata, and 
ha.s long been distingni.shed by the industrious character 
of its inhabitants (11, 383 in 1881). It does not seem to 
be older than the lirst half of the 17th century. In 1831 
it suffered severely from the earthtpuike. 

BIOT is “an unlawful assembly which has actually 
begun to execute the purpose for whi<‘]i it as.seinbled by a 
breacli of the pi^ace and to the terror of the public. A 
lawful assemldy may bLcomea riot if the j>i?r.sons assemble <1 
form and proceed to execute an unlawful [uirposts to the 
terror of the [>eople, although they laid not that purpo.se. 
when they assembled *’ (Ste|>heii, Dit/vst of the ("n'winfff 
art, 7.3). The above i.s tlie detiiiitioii of a riot at 
common Jaw in England. TJio otfcnce i.s the most grave 
kind of breuf h of tho peace known to tho Jaw, sljort i»f 
trefison. In its previous stngi?s it may be an affray, an un- 
lawful assembly, or a riot, acc(*rdiiig to circumsLinees, and 
it may, if carried far enough, become trea.sun. An affray 
is the fighting of two or more [>er.soiis in the public street. 
An unlawful a8.sembly is an assembly of three or more 
persons with intent to commit a crime by fori.‘c or carry out 
a common purpose, law ful or unlawful, iu suclt a wuy^ as to 
give reasonable ground.s for fearing a breach of tlie pca<‘c. 
A rout is an unlawful assembly which has made a iiiolion 
towards the execution of its common [lurpORe. If tlie 
unlawful as.scml)ly .should liegin to demolish a particular 
inclosure, that would be a riot ; if it sliould proceed to 
pull down all inclosures, that would be treason. It \\a.s 
considered as early as the 14th century that the common 
law gave an insufficient remedy against riot. In 1360 the 
statute of 34 Kdw. III. c. 1 gave jurisdiction to justice,s 
to re.strain, arrest, and imprison rioters. In 1.393 the 
statute of 17 Kic. IT. *c. 8 conferred similar powers on the 
sheriff and /ioante crymitfthu'*. Numerous other Acts oxteiid- 
iiig tho common law were passed, espec-ially in tho Tudor 
reigns (see Stephen, Iliidortf if the, Cmmina! Laiv^ vol. i. 
p. 202). The effect of existing legi.slati(m is to constitute 
certain .statutory offences similar to riot at common 
The earliest Act now in force *s one commonly called the 
Biot Act, I (Jeo. I. st. 2, c. 5. That Act makes it the duty 
of a justice, sheriff, mayor, or other authority, wherever 
twelve persons or more are unlawfully, riotously, and 
tumultuously assembled togetlier to the disturbance of the 
public ])eace, to resort to the place of such assembly 
and read the following proclamation Our Sovereign 
J^dy the Queen chargeth and commamlcth all |)erson« 
being assembled immediately to dispei-so themselves, and 
peaceably to depart to their habitations or to their lawful 
business, upon the pains contained in tho Act made in tho 
first year of King George for preventing tumultuous and 
riotous assemblies. God save the Queen.” It is a felony 
punishable wdth penal servitude for life to obstruct the 
reading of the proclamation or to romaiu or continue 
together unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously for one 
hour after the proclamation was made or for one hour 
after it would have been made but being bu^ 

The Act requires the justices to seue; 
persons continuing after the %>ur;:4nd^ 
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and those who act under their authority from liability for j 
injuries caused thereby. Any prosecution for an offence j 
against the Act must be corn men cod within twelve months j 
after the offence. i 

By 24 & 25 Viet. c. 97, § 11, it is a felony punishable j 
with penal servitude for life for persons riotously and | 
liiinultiiously assembled together to the disturbance of tlie i 
public peace to unlawfully and with force (Icmolish or 
begin to demolish or pull down or diistroy any' building, 
public building, inacliinciy, or mining ]>lant. By 12 it 
is a misdemeanour punishable with seven years' j>cnal ser 
vitude to injure or damage sucli building, A riotous 

assembly of three or more seamen unlawfully and with 
force preventing, liiiiflering, or obstructing the loading t»r 
\niloading or the sailing or navigation of any vessel, or 
unlawfully' and with force boarding any- vessel with intent 
to do so, constitutes a misdemeanour punishaVde with 
twelve months' hard labour, .‘53 fieo. fll. c. t»7. In addi- 
tion to these Aets, there are otliers ainiei.l at crimes of a 
somewhat similar nature, such as as.seml.)ly for the purpose 
of smuggling, armed in pursuit of game l>y night, 

forcible entry’ and iletainer, political inctjtings in tlie city’ of 
Westnunster, tuiniilliious petitioning, and unlawful drilling. 
Forthe.se offences .sec »Stei>hen, uf t/ie Cnttiimtf 

art. 70-82. 

It is n>«; *luty' of ji iii:igistivitc :\t tin* lime of a riut lo asscinMe 
subjocts of tljo iTalni, wIicIIht oivil or mililaiy, ft»r tlic ]iiii[k)‘'(^ nf 
ijm-ning a lioL hi tliis duty lie is jiidod by tlie l oiimioii biw, uinb r 
NV'liirJi all snltii.'fls of the roalin arc boiiml t«i assist on rir.asonablc 
wai niiig, a!jil by various t iiactiiu ills enabling (lie aiUlioritn .s to call 
Miif; tin.’ auxiliary ami reserve forces for llie supi>iTssiou of riot, ainl 
t«) dost'. |»ub!i'.’ In.iise.s where a riot is ainireheinlcd. It i.s bis duty to 
keep the po.'K-e ; if the peaee I.io broken, lioiic.sty of intention will 
not .-iMiil liim if lie has lieeii guilty of neglect of duty. The 
'inoslion is whether lie di<l all that be km?w was in bis power and 
wljieh could Ik? ex]>cctLMl from a man of ordinary prmb nee, firm- 
mss, and activity, 'riic Jaw as tlms .slated i.s galiiered from l)iO j 
opini<nis of the jmlgos on the trials of the lord m.ay'or of London 
and tin*, mayor of l5ii.st.ol on indictments for neglect of duly at the 
limo of t.li« Gordon riots of ]780a.n<! tlic Hristol riots in 1831.' In 
addition to lii.s li.-ibility to an indictment at common law, a j 
defaulting magistrate is subjttet. under the provisions of 1.3 Jlen. | 
IV. e. 7 ami *2 Hen. V. si, 1, c. 8, to a penalty of 4,*100 for every I 
tb'fiinlt, the (bdaiilt to be iiujuired <»r by eoiiimis.si 4 . 1 n ninb.:r tbo | 
great Kc.al. A matter of inttfi-e.st i.s the extent of tlie ju’otoetion 
ulforded by the A«:t to soldii.-is jo liiig umler tbo i^oniinaiids of 

tlicir ollieei-s. The solilior i.s at the saiin? iiiue a oiiizon, an*! tbo 
mere fact 4)f lii.s being a .soblier i.s nut .siiflicicnt to exonerate him 
from all responsibility. No case in which the ijue.stion Iiaa ralle<l 
for decision seem.s to have arisen. It is the opinion of lifr Jn.stioe 
Stephen th.at a soldier would be proteele<| by orders for wliicli be 
might rca.sonably lielicve bis RUjH'rior olficcr to liavc good grouiid.s 
{flistory of the Crimhuil I^rw, vol. i. 206). On the other liainl, be 
would probably not bo prote.ete'l by an onler plainly' nnne.ees.Mary, 
Mich as an order to fire into a crowd of women ami children when 
no viohuico was ohse.rvable. 

The civil remeily given to those whi)se ju'operty has suffered by 
iiot is of an exceptional character. The action i.s brought against 
the hundred in which the rhit took place. This liability of the 
hundred Isa survival of the pro-Gomiuest oblig-athm of the hundred 
and tithing to pursue and do jiistiec 011 the iliicd' ; the humlred is 
supposed to guarantee’ the orderly condimt of its inliahitant.s, and 
is liable to damages for its failure to ]ireseive order. The liability 
of the humlred in ea.se of robbery wa.s enacted as early a.M the 
Statute of Winchester, 13 Kdw. I. st. 2. That ami subsctpieiit 
A«»ts were repealed by 7 &. 8 Oo4». IV. c. 27, and their provisions 
were consolkmed and amended by 7 k 8 Geo. IV. c. 31. The Act 
gives a remedy against the Imndred in the ease of any' church, 
^apel, house, machinery, &c., being “feloniously dcmolishe«l, 
]mlied down, or destroyed, wholly or in part, by any jH‘rson.s 
riotously aiid tuinultuou.sly assembled together/' A summary 
i-emedy is given for damage not exceeding £30. The remedy is 
extended to Injury to threshing machines by 2 & 3 Will. Iv. c. 
72 . It has been held that tlamago to a house w-ill not entitle the 
tiwner to comfKSQsation from th« hundred unless the intention of 
the rioters was to totally destroy tlie house. 

The Biot Act does not extend to Ireland, But similar provisions 
are jc otttalaed in the Act of the Irisli Parliament of 27 Geoi III. c. 

: : tliess trials will be foutid in Cariiit^n and Payne’s 
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ir>, jis .amendcvl by 5 A 6 Viet. C. 28. An offence peculiar to 
Ireland aii<l ]tnui.shHble with penal servitude for life under iho 
provi.sions of the Ai.t.s ab4>ve mentioned is the sending of a notice, 
letter, or mes.Mnge exciting or tending to excite a riot. Th*r 
IVfVontioii of I 'riiiit’s A' t, 1.S.S2, enabled sumnmiy proccodijigs t<» 

Ii4* taki;!! again^i rioters. Tlie Act wa.s lem]»or:xry only', expiring 
with the 4»f Pari ia mi nt 188.5. 

In Seotk-Hiiil n riot may be eif ber rmting am! mobbing or rioting 
and bit‘;n*li <ii“ llu* |»i-a«-i‘. 'J’he Jirsl is nimdi tlio .Marne- as tlie ]iot ot 
Kngli.sli l.iw. ** Mi)l>liiiig ronsisis in tbo assembling of a nurnber 
of peopli* ami Ilu ir 4'4>inbiiiing against otihn* and ])eaee to 1 be alarm 
of the liege.s” (MacdiUi.iM, Vruni^orl fjmr^ 180). TJie second 
otfeiicc oeenr.s where l iiiirniir.'^e or ;i t omiiion pni‘|Mi.sc are wanting. 
Niiiiierous Acts a;;;iin.st rifit and milawful (amvo.ait ion were pa.s.seil 
[ b\' the Scot tisb itarbaiin iit at dilb-ieii! fiim-.s, beginning as early a.s 
I 11 . 57 . The hint A« I ■] I. ) a]>pli'S to Si'nf land. The liability' 

of llu*- i*nmity i*r buigli fi>r ilf.st rm tinu of [irii].ei 1 y by ritd is piv)* 
viiled for by llie liint Act iiml by .\i t.s id’ I’lMli.ainent of tlm 

reign of ( haiige III. 

Ill Ibc. I’liitid Siatc.s llo* kiw is based U]Kin tint of Knglaml. 

! in .some States ilicrc is a st.al.ntory pi- •t l.ini.itiun 1i»r the distu'r.Mimi 
of rioti-rs iii wnrd.M al most idmi in.d with thosi- <.f the Rritisb Riot 
A‘‘t. 'Idle city. I\)wn, or eoiinl v, nt i «>iding to lin iinislamas, is 
Ji.ibli; fur the ibifii.-ig*’ « ;in.s**d by 1 i'lti-rs. In smim,- ca.ses a n medy 
liver rtg.tinst tin- rioti'i.s i.s gLeii by hgi.slaiinn. ..I. \VK » 

BIFAIMAX LAWS. By the law' of Kngland the 
property in the luul and w.'Uer of a tidal river a.s high ns 
the tid^ el>l>.s and tlow.s at a nicdiuin .spring title i.s pre 
8unied to I>e in the crown or a grant tx* of the crown, 
generally the lord of a manor, and tin* hed and water of a 
imn tidal river arc pneunnoil tu belong l» the ])erson through 
\vln)S(». land it llow.s, (>r, if it divide two projx rtie.s, to the 
ri)>iLrian [uxiprietru-.s, llie rights of tiach extending to udd* 
.streiun {ttd nut ft mu jitinu •fpuv). In order to give 
ri]»arian rights, the river must flow in a delincil channel, 
nr at le-iist above groJind. The dirninnlimi of underground 
water collectcal by percolation docs red give a cause of 
action to the ow ner of the land iii whicli it etdiccts, llionglt 
he is entitled to have it unpolluted unless a right of jh)!- 
lulion bo gained agiinst him by pre.scripliun. As a general 
rule a rijiarinn [tropriutor, whether on a tidal ora non tidal 
river, has liiU rights of user of his jnoperly. Tlio most 
important limilalion.s of these rights will be l\aind under 
the headings Fisukriis and Navigation Laws. In both 
these ca.ses the rights of the riparian proprietor.s are subject 
to the intervening rights of other [►cr.sons. Tljc.se rights 
vary' according a.s the rivt!r i.s navigable or not, or tidal or 
j not. For instance, all the riparian pro[»rietor.s might 

! combine to divert a non navigable riv«?r, tliough one alone 
i could not do .so as again.st tlie other. s, but no combination 
I of riparian proprietors con Id defeat the right of the t»iiblie 

j to Imve a navigable river maintained undiverUd. It i.s 

proposed in this ])lace to consider .shortly the rights 

enjoyed by, and tlie limitalicuis i]7i}>o.scd upon, riparian 
prot4rieb»r.s, in addition to tho.se falling umler the head of 
fishery or navigation. In the.se matters Kngli.sli law is in 
substantial accordance with the law' of other countries, 
most of the rules being deduced from 1 Inman law. Ferhaps 
the main difference is that running water is in Roman law 
a rvs ffwiitiftnisy like the air and llie sea. In Knghind, 
owing to the greater value of river water for manufacturing 
and other purposes, it cannot be said to be c(>miiion property, 
even thougli it may be u.sed for navigation. The effect of 
thi.s difference is that cm*tain riglit.s, public in Roman jaw', 
such as mooring and unloading cargo, Lathing and towing, 
are only ac(|uirable by pre.scrij)tion or custom in Kngland. 
A hut might lawfully be built on the sliore'of a tidal river 
by Roman law ; in Kngland such a building would be a 
mere trespa.ss. 

The principal rights enjoyed by riparian owners as such 
are the right of increase of property by means of alluvion 
and the right of use of the water. 

Alluvion is the gradual aticf imperceptible iiicrcujio of land by 
deposit; a sudden and violent changing of the coturae of a streain 
bj a flood does not chaiige the property. The addition to property 
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by alluviou is ov'ciisionully of i:oii»siiU>nible impoitauvc. 

I 21 1 lie reign of Charles L the estate of Lortl Berkeley was increased 
by oOO aei'esleft dry l>y the Severn, Tl>o land was claimed for the 
crown, but jinlgun iU was gi\eii in favour of Lord Ikulceley. If au 
island ])o formevl in the strt^ani, it V)elongH to the pro|»rietor to 
whoso hind it is neareMt; if it bo exactly iu ini<l'Stn\'ini, it belongs 
to tlio rijtariaii |nojirir1ors cf^ually. The riglit of use of lh« water 
of li iiatuial stn aiii c iiniot ba better dcscrilH.d tlian in tho words 
of Ta.u*il Kiiig.->duAii : li}” lli« gt'iiiM’al Jaw a|i|tlicablc to running 

rttreanis, every riji.iriau ]*ro|>rietor has u right to what may be called 
tiiu ordinaiy use of watiT Mowing past liis laiul,- for instance, to 
t be. r«*asoiu''l*lo usi- of the water for iloniest.ie purposorj and for his 
'•aftlo, and this without rcga*d to the oMeot wliicli such use tiifi}* 
bare ill case »f a deliciciiey iiixui proprietoJS lower down the 
stieam. But, liither, lio lias a, liglit tri tlio u.mo of it for any piirjio.se, 

• n- wlsit Jiiiiy he denned the cxtraordiiiarv usi? of it, ]iri>vidotl he 
ihay- not thereby interfere with the lights (»f other projaietora, 
eithi'r a!K>ve ur below him. Siibjeet to this eonditiou, Jio may 
dam up a stream Idr ihe purposes of ii mill, divert the water hir 
llie purpose irrigMtioTi, Ihit ho has no riglit to iufereept tho 

r<*gul.ir Mow ol tlio stream, if he t]n're)»y iiiteri'eies witli tlio lawful 
use of tlic water liv otln.i* jiropriel(.»rs, and iiiMitrts upon them a 
seiisihb* iu.iurv,'” (Miner r. flilmour, I'i J/emv ’.y /Vfr,/ i ’uuturii ( 
ir»(»). The rights of riparian jirojuietors where the Mow of water 
is ai tilin'al rest on a dilfei eii t prim iple. As (lie artilif ial stream 
is made hy a ikusou for his own bniellt, any right of amithn* 
I'tTson as a ripai ian jnojirietor iloes not ari.o? at r-omiiion law*, as 
iu the iMse of a mit iiral stream, Init mu.^t be established hy gr.aiit 
or jU’eserintiofi. 'rbeiigbl.*' ot a pt r.soii ml a riparian proju i‘.*tor 
who iisis laml abutting on a river by the iicniee or grant, of tlio 
riparian pi»»pi ifim- are mit a.s full as though he \v<uu a rij^ariaii 
jiioprieitn*, for In- 1 annul be imj»osed a.s a riparian proprietor Ujuni 
liio other jnujuii'tors without their eonsiuif. Tlie etlecit of this 
ajfjiears to be iliat. bo i.s not entitled to sensibly aMi-t t tluir rightM, 
even by tin* ordinary a.s distinguishevl from the exiraordiii.ary use 
of tho wattU'. 

'I'ho limitations to whieh tlio right of tho Hj>aiiaii proj>rictor is 
.subject Jnay 1.10 divided int»> tho.so existing by eom/inm right, those 
imjK»scil for juiblic |ui)‘po.se.s, ami llio-sc (!st ablished agaiinst liim by 
crown grant or by eu.stom or pres: ri[»l ion. Umler tlm tir.st )ioa«l 
eotnes thu|»ublh: right of iiavigatieui, of unehoiage and ti.shery from 
boats (in tidal walers’gaud of taking .sheU-li;.h (,ainl probably other 
lish except royal M.sh) on tin*, sliorc of tidal water.s as far a.s any 
right of several li-shciy does not iiiti i vcue. Under the sceoud hca^l 
woiihl fill tliu right, of emimuit tlomniu by whicli tbo state t.ak(.s 
ripari.in rigdits for juiblic [iurj>Ot«c.^, coiuju nsatifig flu*, jn-opnetor, 
tho restrictions noon the. Mslieiy rights of the proprietor, a.s uy Aets 
forbidding the taking of fish in i loso time, and the rchtrietions on 
the ground of piihlie, Ijealth, as hy the Hiver.-^ roUntion Act, 187M. 
The jurisdiction of tlic slate over liver.s in Knglaiul may be exer- 
cised by •dlieers of the erown, as by eommissitmerH of sewers or 
)jy tho Board of d'rade under the Crown Lamls Act, 186i5. A bridge 
i.s erected and su]»|ioited by the r’ouuty authorities, and the. riparian 
projuietor iiiusL hear any im;onvenioiieL* resulfirig from it. Au 
•rxamjde of au ailvcr.se liglit hy crown grant isaFi UKY (z/. r. ) or 
a j»oil. 'rho croivn, inorrt»vcr, as the guardian of the realm, }i;is 
jurisdictiiiii r<r restrain the removal of the rf)re.shon*, the natural 
liarrier of tlic .sea, by it.s owner in cu.mo of appudiended danger to the 
eoa.st. The rights estuldi.shcd against, a rijiariaii jirojuietor by 
juivato persons mu.st as a rule be based on prc.se. ripti on or custom, 
only on j>rescrif»tinti where they arc in the nature of profits a 
inTf^iulni [ntiK IhiK.Si.uiri ion). Among .snch righls lire the right to 
b.athe, to biun, to dis'. barge cargo, to toiv, to dry nets, to licach 
boatii, to t ike .sand, .shimjrle, nv water, to bavt* a sea-wall main- 
tained, to i''>Iliile the \\al* r (suhjeet to the Itiveis Pollution Act). 
In some I’u-ses tlie validity of bif.il rijianan ciistum.s has boon ro- 
cognizt^d by the legislatuie. 'Phe right to enter on lamls airioining 
tidal ivator.s for the j»nrj>o.se of waleliing f*ir .'iml landing lierriiig.s, 
pilchards, .ami otht?r seadi.sh was continued to the fishermen of 
Soinei-sct, Devon, mid (.'oniwall l*y 1 Jac. T. 23. Tho digging 
Ilf sand on tho .shore of tidal w:itei-a for u.se as m.aniiro on the land 
was granted to the iiiliahlkints of Devon and Cornwall by 7 Jac. I. 
r, 18. The [mblic right of taking or killing rahhits iu the day- 
tirnja on any .soa hank or river bank in tlic county of Lincoln, wo far 
as the tide extends, or within ono furlong of .such bdiik, was ]»re- 
sevved hy 24 k Viet. c. DO, § 17. It Hlumld be noticed thnt 
riglils of the juihlie ntay be .subject to private riglils. When* the 
river is navigable, although the right of iiuvigatlon is cominun to 
the subjects of the realm, it may bo ooriiioctod With a right to 
exclusive acc<*s,s tt> l ip-uiau laud, tho invas^iou of which mny fotlu 
tho ground for legal proceedings by tho riparian proprietor (sco 
Lyon r. The Pi-sliniongors’ Company, Imiv lUin^rtit-^Apj^l Oa»eit, 
vol. i., 662). 

A £i*o«ili water lake appears to he govornoil hy the satno law as a ' 
npn-iidal river. The preponderance of authority is iu 
right of the riparian proprietors as against ^e erown. ^ ' 

Vn^aw^l and maScioiui iiijiu7 tp sea and 


paths, Hluices, lloodgiitcis milldams, &<*.., or poisoning hshis acrinui 
iiiidni* 24 k 25 Viet. c. 97. 

ScoilamL — The law of Scotland is in general accortlance with that 
of Kiiglaml. One of the principal ditfcrcncca w that in Scotland, 
if a charter state that the sc.a is the boundary of a giant, tho fore* 
shore is included in tlic gmnt, subject to tlio hurden of crown 
rights b»r public! ]uirposc.w. Persons engaged in the herring fi.shery 
. off 1 he i.oMst of Scotluml luive, by 11 Oco. III. c. 31, the right to 
use the ^;hol•e for lOO yards from high-water mark for landing 
and drying nct.s, croi-ting huts, and curing fish. Siniilor powers 
were given to those engiigcd in any white li.sh fi.sJicry by 29(.3co. 11. 
c. 23 ; but the. .scetion of the Act giving the.se powers wasr rcpealetl 
hy the Sea Fisheries Act, 1 868. 

Calb tl Sfates.' In the Unitetl State.s tho common law of Kiiglajid 
was originally adojited, the Slate .succeeding to tlie. right of the 
crown. Thi.s was im <h>nht suMicieut in tlio thirteen original 
State.s, where rivers of the hugest size do not ocemr, but xvaa not 
generally followed in later times when it had l)cconu; obvious that 
Fnglish law was iiisniVieieiit, to meet the case, of the vast rivci’n and 
lake.s of North Ainericii. “ In Petin.sylvauiii, Xorih Cnioliiin, 8ontli 
(.'aroliu.i, Iowa, Al ississipj»i, nml Alahamn, it lia.s hecu dete.imineil 
that the comiiioii law does not pr(*v;iil, and that tho owiiei.shiji of 
tho luslorsoil of all rivers iiavigahhi for any useful j»urj>ose of trade 
or agriculture, wliether tiMal or fresh watir, is in the Stntt*” 
(Bouvier, Lmr D/VV., s.v. ‘Miivcr’■^. The sujnviiic court of the 
United States in I8ri7 <h-clared constitutional an Act of (. Vui gross ot 
1845, extending tlio admiralty jurisdici ion of tho United Statics tn 
all jniblic navigablo rivers and laki^s where ouiiiineree is carviixl on 
between diMciont States or with foreign naliiiiis (Tho ihoiieller 
( ieiie.sce t.'liief r. Fitzhngh, 1*2 J/otnrnfs /•/.>*, t l.'J ;. Tlie light 
of eminent domain ha.s l>t:t n exerciscl to a much greater extent (iuiii 
in Knglarid in the actjiii.silion of sites for mill.s umler the jioweis of 
Stiito legi.slatiou in cUi'ourageJmmt ol‘ trade. Such a couise h.as 
never been ncces.sai y in Knglaud (s»*o Aiigcll, Lan:t./ }Vnt, r,u}uvH*:s^ 

§ 178). The law as to subtcrruiufan wab*r Koems to be still 
unsettled. Some State decisions have rccogui/.cvl a public riglit to 
moor ve>:8els ami place cargo on the. .•^hoie. (3. W*h,i 

RI]*1I or ?.C., IxAlUBCNU Vl.sITAK Jt. VA^AKOft 

Hakkohkx^ Ah-rHASt or AtcKK/i, after tlie death of his 
teachers the greattvst rabbi of Africa, ami .snbsetjuently of 
the Peninsula, in the J 1 th and 12th centuries, wa.s born 
in 1013 at Kal*at-lbn-Haminad near Fez, and died 
Liiccna in 1103. I! is tcnchor.s were tho groat rabbins 
Rabheini Nissim and Rablunm Fianaiieol, both of Kairawaii 
10.35). WJiat IIasui (y.c.) wn.s to the Ashkenazic. 
Riph wus for tlie Sephanulic Jews,- not only a teacher of 
tho deepest learning, but also one who made new paths 
altogether for the. students of tiu* Talmud. Other wd.se 
those two great men differed widely from one another iu 
their activity, Raslii left the Babylonian Talmud, c*orrer- 
tions of the text (excepted (which he, however, conlined to 
his own commentary, and by which liia own disciples ami 
publishers corrected the Talrmui text), iu its old state. 
Al-phasi, howover,iiist separated from it the Agadah, wdiicU 
he cast aside alino.st entirely, and then he sifted tlio H'ala- 
khah^ thoroughly, retaining only the practical part of it. 
Thus cither title his book has received is correct, tho JAUlt , 
Tnimud fjv the Dermoji^of Mab Al-phez. Late in tho 12tli 
century and iu the 13th a hosti of rabbins respectively 
attacked and defended Al-phasi (see Rarad ITl., and 
Ramra.n), whilst others commented on him (sec below). 
One of the coiiimentarios accompanying tbo Riph is by 
Rashi. This commentary, however, which is now an 
integral part of the book, was not written for it by llashi 
himself, who could scarcely have known of RiplPs exist- 
ence, and much less of his work. The fact is tho enter- 
prising publisher of tho second edition (Venice, 1521-22, 
fol.), the famous Daniel Bombergi, liad one of tho three 
recensions which Kashi had made on tho Talmud excerpted 
and applied to corresponding parts of the Bipk which has 
the very wording of the Talmud, or something near it. 
Where no Kashi was to be found in the pass ages of thO : 

^ That Riph was a Kolr«n/ or Aan)mte, whl Orem:; the : 
i*pinU>h giveu in Hadgahoth in the 0Qlie<^(ei 

Yetthai^m (Vonice, ■ 1622, 

*-.Oa these namea see Ma^or-, t«^.‘ 
thw twffis 
■603i .. . 
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Talmud (see Ea«wi) Hashuam ( 7 .^.) waa utilized. Ripli 
was not only a groat Talmudist, but also a nmn of the 
greatest maguauiinity ond highest morality, as may bo 
seen from the following two facta. When il. Yishalc n>ii 
Albalitt, who had l»een his bitterest enemy, lay at the 
point of doatli, he recommended his son to lli]>h, who 
received Ijim with the greatest kindness, and at once 
adopted him as son.^ Again, when Hipli himself was at 
the point of death he ivcornmended to the congregation 
ol liiicena for saecessor, not his own learned and virtuous 
soil Va'akob, but live yet more learned, though not more 
virtuous, 1?. Voseph I bn Migash, - who beeaiue the teai her 
of the teachers of Malmonioks ( 7 ./'.). 

Altliou^U L‘i]»irs wurka whitdi arc known :ire only two, tin* 
nlitioiiy of oii^ of UietH! and lln.^ • oinmt ut.n ivM aiu \ lo y 

ijunnjrous ; we can only inriiiiinj a i\ \v of them. 

I. Ilihl:htdh Unh At (1) With the NorrHiy. ol Kahhrtiii 

Ni.isiin b, Ih-nhen, thi; /’i>' s’ of K. Aloulckliai 1». Iliihd (.soi* Ud.sm), 
the NuvAliC- of one of |;lic disciples uf Ihibbenii Vniiah, ihi* coni* 
jiieiitnrieH rd ^^•!lOn:ullan Uakkuheii of Lum l and U. ^‘4^.^c|lh 
Ilabiho (Constantinople, InO'.l, foh). (’i) ddni s*<-t)nd edition we 
havo ahv/nly ineiit iontMl. (3'j With tin; by Ji. /er.il»\ah 

Uallevi (author «if the Mifor) and Naelnnanid' -rs defenc e t ailed 
Jliihitnioth AtlntuU ^see. Jv..\ .M M \ N ), *^i*. Vi iiii-i, looli, fuh ;. K:n li 
Mii»;-ict.til(:ia edifion ftnit-iins additional inaltei-. 

II. /e’.v/^c/i.NO, tiriL'.iiwdly sonn', if imL all of tln'in, written in 
-Artihio iLoghoin, ITSl, and lejniiit, Vienna 1701, hntli in Ito;, 

l’«ir iijovi! 1 llijih ■»’ Ijt'im 

R J lTihA', a well built inaikid town of I lerbysliire, situ- 
ated near the river Derwent and tlie (/roniferd (.Vmal, and 
on a braneli lino of the Alidland liailway 10 iriile.s norlJi 
of Derby and 10 south of (Tioslerlield. The principal 
|iiiblie building is the market hall tavided in 1«S80. In 
the neigh boni h(X>d there are extensive tollierios, and coke 
is largely manufactured. Jiesidtts the large concern of lln‘ 
ih’iterley iron (.■ompany, which include.s foundries, blast 
funiaces, and boiler works, the town possesses silk and 
(•(dton mills, 'rim cdiarter fur the market was granted 
ly Henry III. Tlie [)Opulaiion of the urban sanitary 
ilistriid (ai(?a 1211 acres) in 1871 was and in 1881 

it \v!is (5087. 

ItIPliKY, (IKOlKdhj (1802-1880), critic arid man of 
lelteis, was born at (^rcentield, in w'estern Massaehusctt.s, 
on (.>ctobcr 2 , 1802. lie was educated at local sehot.ds and 
at lliirvanl C.kdlege, wdicre he took liis degree in 182.*5, 
ranking lirst in his class, and tlien studying theolog)' wa.s 
in 182G ordained jiastor of a Unitariafj churcli in Roston. 
Hero Iris success as a thoughtful preaclier was marked ; 
but in 1840 he resigned his charge, and he subse<]uently 
retired from the active ministry altogether. 

It was during those years that there grew up in New 
iiugland that form of tliought or philosophy known as 
Transceiidcntalism a name, as Kniersou said, “given no- 
body knows by whom, or wlien it was a[>plieil.” Its 
growth was part of what Dr Holmes lias termed the “in- 
tellectual or, if Ave may call it so, spiritual revival Avliich 
during the period from 1820 to 1810 was so strongly 
marked in the N^^w England “ churches, in politic.s, in 
philanthropy, in literature.'' Ripley was prominent, if 
jiot the leader, in all ]»raciical manifestatious of the 
movement ; and it was by his eari)estnes.s and. practical 
energy that certain of its more tangible results Avere 
dix*ected. The first meeting of the 'rran.sceudental (fiiib 
was held at his house in 8 eptcnd)er 1836. He wa.s 
a founder and a chief supporter of the famous magazine 
which was the organ oi the school from 1840 
to’ 1844. Most important of all, however, ho was tlie 
orij^nator and conductor of an experiment w hich was the 
moak mtoresti^^ practical result of the thought and tern 
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<lencie.s of the time, — the foundation of “'Hic Rrook Farm 
As.sociation for Education and Agriculture.” 'Hus project, 
in the word.s of its originator, was intondeil “to in.sure a 
more nuturul union between intellectual and manual labour 
than now evists; to combine llie thinker and tlie worker, 
iis far as j)Os;,ible, in the .same individual ; to guarantee 
the liiglicst menial \>y pruvnling all with labtuir 

adapli-d to tin ir iM-iis and lelcids, a.n<l .securing b* tJjem 
the Iruits of iliLir iiidu.-tiy; t<i do iiwny wit h tbe no<!essity 
of mctnal sfia ices by o[.*enii!g tbe bctietltsof cdncafioii and 
the protit.s <.>l labour 1 o all ; and thus to prepare a society of 
liberal, intclligiriil , and ••nltivatil pii.'»iis u h<».sc j'clations 
with cjcli K filer woulrl penn't a morn .simple and ubuhrSuDie 
litc llniii can l.-c led anii'lst tlic pres, nic of oiir conipctitive 
institutions. ' In short, its aim was t:» bring a!>i.>ut tlnj 
lu'.'^t coin.ljlions l 4 .i* :m < i\ ili/'.ai V' *n, indm lng U» :i 

niinirnum tlie labour imccssary bn’ « \i.-lcncc, and by 

this and i>y the simplicity «)1 its .sc.i/ia) m.a<;hin«..‘rv saving 
the inaximuni of tiling for iiicntal and . jMritual ctlncation 
and ilcvcliipmcnt. At. -a tiinc >vjnui l\nn.*rsoii could write 
t*> ( arlyle, ‘‘ \\ c rU c all a. little Avihl 1 ; . r *. w iiii injinln i lc."- 
]•r^»jcets of st>ci;!l reform ; not a reading man but has a 
draft of a new cinnmunity in his waistcoat pock« t,” tlm- 
I hook Far 111 projcjt certainly did not appetir as iiiipossil.»lc 
a .schenm as many others that weie in tlm .air. At all 
(‘Vciit.s it enlisted the i:o-t.»[>ejvition of nu n who.'se snbsc 
ipicnt cai'eer.s sliow thcni to lia\ u b«'cn sunictJung im.»re than 
vi.sion.'irioti. 'Hjc association bouglit a tiaei of land in 
\V\*st lloxbiiry, some ten inih's from l5ost'>n, and with aU>ut 
tAveiity members actually began il.s cnterpiisi.* in the 
.summer of is 1 1 . 

For three yi.-:us the nnderlaidng went on tjiiletly and 
.simply, subject !•> b.wv outward troubl'-.s other than tinancial 
diliicultic.s, the number of associates incrca.sing to seventy 
or eighty. I^ictiires of the life they led Ijase been i»re.served 
]»y iiiaiiy liaiuls. It was during tliis period that Ibivv- 
thoriui had Iris short experien.^ e of Ikook Farm, of which 
so many .sfjgge.^tions ai»[M‘ar iit tluj /UifhrA.t/t finttotnrr, 
though liis preface^ to later nlitir)im elfectually di.-}>o.s<ai of 
the idea whieli gave him gn at ]»ain that he liad either 
drawn hi.s eliariictcr.s fn»m i»ersons th(a;e, or had meant 
to give any actual (le.scri|»tion of tin* etdony. Emerson, 
tlioiigli ho n:fased in a kind and cljaracteristic Ictlir to 
join in the undcrlakiiig, and tiumgli he aftcrward.s wrote, 
of Ihook I' arm with not unediaritabh; humour as “a jm.*!*- 
pctual picnic, a iMcnch JN volntion in .small, an age of 
reason in a [)atty pan,” yet .spoke of the design as “noble 
and gencrou.s,” and among its founders were many of hia 
near friends. 

In 1844 the gnnviiig need of a moie scientific organi/.a- 
tiori, and the inlliienco which Fourier's doctrines had 
gained in the minds of Kiplcy and many of liis associates, 
combined to change the wlude ]»lan id* tbe I’onuminit^. 
It was tran.sfoniied, witli tlu^ strong approval tif all its chi» f 
members and the consent of the vext, into a Fouriel•i^t 
**pliala!i\” in 184r>. There was an acc 4 *.s.sion of new 
members, a tnomentary incrc.;i.se of t»ro.sperit y, a brilliant 
new undertaking in the publicatiun i*f a journal. The liar- 
h\n(frr^ in wliich IFndey, (.'harlcs A Dana, Franci.s (!. 
Shaw-, and .lohn Dwight were the chief writcr.s, and to 
wdiich Lowell, WJiittier, (I'eorgo ^VilliaIn (kirlis, Parke 
( rodAvdn, Story, C^Iianriing, lligginson, llorac.e Dreeley, and 
many more now and then contributed. But the individu- 
ality of the old Brook Farm was gone, 'rhe afisociation 
W'as not rescued oven from financial troubles by the 
change. With increasing ditficiilty it kept on tiil tlio 
spring of 1846, when a fire whirli destroyed its building 
or phalanstery '' brought losses which caused, or certainly 

S ve the final ostenaible reason for, its dieaolatiou. It^ 
lare left Bipley poor feeing keenly the defeat pf 
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his project ; but the event forced him at last to devote ! 
himself to that career of literary labour in 'v^'hich the real j 
success of lus life was achieved. He wrote for Th^ 7/ar- 
binf/er during the year of its continuance, but in 1849 ho 
joined the stair of T/tf^ Tribune^ founded eight years before 
by Horace fbecley in New York, and in a short time 
became its literary editor. This position, which, through 
liis steadines.s, scholarly conservatism, and freedom from 
caprice as a critic;, soon became one of great iuilucncc, lie 
held until his deatli on July 4, 1880. 

J>unii>( the goMtta* part of the time of his connexion with The 
Tnbktue^ liiplrv was abo the ailviscrof a Icailing ])ultlishing liouac, 
an occasional •. onti Ihutor to th«^ magazines, a ml n « o-opera1or in 
si.veral literary Timlcrlakin.^^s. The chief of these, and the most 
lasting work that lavn-s his name, was tht?; ./nor/V ra Ctfclopsriltft. 
Iteguu nndcr the cditoisUip of Pipley and Charles. \. Ihtiia in 18r»7, 
tlie lirst edition was iinished in l.Sd‘2, under the lillc of tha JVeie 
.\t/u-rkan - «listiiigiiisliiiig it IV<im its only import- 

ant American prcdectrssoi in tin* licM, the small Em'tufopiyffitr 
^Imcricana of many years before, which Ih- Francis bicber bad 
edited, and wbich had been largely an adaptat.iun of UrO(‘kliaiis’s 
i-onrersatityiis-Lc.riAw}. 'the m \v undertaking was uj»on a innch 
larger scale, ami enli.^tcil a great imiiib.*.r <»r well known contribii- 
lors. It ]H‘Oved extsicdingly ^mpuhir ; and its commercial sin‘(;iiss 
led the publi.sbcrs to umleriakc a coiii|*lcte revision of it ten years 
later — still nmlcr the sanin editors the result of wliieli, with the 
•iroppijig of the word “ m w ” from the title, was the Amcricua 
Cpdopiidia now 'nefoiv the jtublic. 

lUploy’ii Hb', MTitten by tlie ni?v. O. U. Fruthln^liuiii, forma one of tfu* voliniies 
of the §t.rleM Amf:rii'an Aten of Ltltt-rA. (1%. 1.. 11.) 

Kli’OX, a catJictlraJ city and bf»roiigh in the West 
iliding of Yorkshire, is situated at iho confiiiericc of the 
I ’re with the Laver and tlie Skell, and on the Great 
Northern Railway, 22 miles riortli west of York and 11 
north of Harrogate. Tlie Urc is crossed by a fine bridge 
of 9 arches. The .streets are for the most [lart narrow and 
irregular, and, although most of lln; houses are coinpara 
lively modern, some of them still retain the picturesque 
gables churactt'ristic of earlier times. In the spacious 
market-place there is a iiiodorn cross, ere<.*ted in 1 781. The 
cathedral, although not ranking among tho.se of the first 
clas.s, is celebrated for its fine pr(>p(.>rtions, and is of great 
interest from the various styles nf arcliitecture which it 
ineliules. Its entire length from east tt> west is 2GG feet, 
the length of the transepts 130 feet, and the width of the 
nave and aisles 87 feet Ptesidis a large scpiare central 
tower, there are two western towers. The catliedral was 
founded on the ruins of St NVi.drid'.s abbey about G80 a,i>. 
in the reign of.Kgfiid, but of thi.s Saxon building nothing 
now remains except the crypt, calliul St Wilfrid's Needle, 
The present building was begun by Arclibishop Ri>ger 
(1154 -81), anti to this Transition period belong tJie Iran- 
stipts and portions of the choir. The xvestern front ami 
Uiwer.s, fine sperimcn.s of Karly English, were |irobaldy the 
work of Ar(di bishop Gray (1215-55), and about the close 
of the century the eastern iiortion of tlie choir was rebuilt 
in the Decorated style, 'flic nave and portions of the 
central tower xvere rebuilt towards the close of the i5th 
century in the Perpendicular style. I'ho whole building 
undcTW'cnt renovation under the directitni of Sir G. G. 
»Scott from 1862 to 1876 at a cost of ,1:10,000. There 
are a number of monuments of historical and antiquarian 
inU?re.st. The bishop's palace, a modern Iniilding in the 
Tudtir style, is situated in extensive grounds about a mile 
from the toxvn. The principal secular buildings are the 
toNvn hall, the tuiblie rooms, and the mechanics' institiituin. 
There are several old charities, including the hospital of St 
John the Baptist founded by the archbishop of York in 
1 109, the hospital of St Mary Magdalene for women founded 
by the archbishop of York in 1341, and the haspitol of 
St Anne founded about the time of Edward IV. by an 
unknown benefactor. Erom ap early period till the 16th 
century RiiK>n was celebrated for its manufactures of 
woollen cloth. After this industry decline the town 


became so well known for its spurs that as true steel as 
Kipon rowels'' became a current phrase j and both lien 
Jonson and Davenant refer to Kipon spurs in their versos. 
This inanufacturo, with those of buttons and various kinds 
of hardware, continued to j>rospiT till the beginning of the 
[ircsent century, when the rise of the mechanical industrio-s 
in the largo town.s caused it to dei'lino. The population 
of the borough (area 1580 acres) in 1871 was 6800, and 
in 1881 it was 7390. 

The city is first iiic*iitioni*(l uinlor the ii.amc of /)fh rvpit.n in f wii- 
iii*\ion with tin.* e.stul)lishnicnt of .*1 moimstory in 6(i0 hv Ai ■ . t Fut.a 
ot'Melroso. A fi*vv years after it was l»estowo<l on St 'Wilt'riJ, wliu 
was (fltjv:ite-<l to tin* sot*, of Northiimbi ia. After the division of the 
l»i.sho]iric in a sec was orortetl at Kij'on. The city siilh-rcel 

sewivly in connexion with the iij(;nr.sioii.s <if tho Daiivs nnd tin: 
invasion of William tim Conijueror, and was burnt by Robert Bruce 
in 1310 and 1323. During the C'ivil Win if. was for a time t*ecn- 
|iitid by the rarliannuitary Voices, but it: was n takeii by tin; lloyali.sts 
in 16i3. It. was first vepresfuled in iiariiaiiieiit in tim rcigu of 
Edward I. It lost one. of its tw'c» mcnibeis in 1868, and ooased to 
Is* 8e|iaratelv renrescnted in Ihs,"}. .Snrnmnding the* town i.s atj 
extensive district calleil tin? liberty of l{i|H.n. over wbich tbo arcli 
liishop of Vork. at one linn* exerchsed s|ie«‘ial jurisdiclion, not ycT 
altogether annulled. 'I'he jncseiiL bishopne dates from 1836. 

KIPPER DA, JoTix William, Baron (1680-1737), a 
[)oIitical adventurer, wa.s born of noble parents iu tin* 
province of Grnningcii in the Netherlands, in 1680, and 
was educated in the college of tiie Jesuits at ('ologne. 
Shortly after leaving the college; lie married a I'rotcstaut, 
and a.'^sumed the IVotesUint creed. In 1715 he was scni 
by tho states on an embassy to Siiain. Having gaiiietl 
the favour of l*hilip V., lie resigned the ofiico of Dutch 
ambassador, became a penitent convert to the (.'’atholic 
faith, ami took up his permanent residence in Madrid. 
He made use of every intlucnce to advance hiniself to 
the first position at court, and if jiossible to sujjplanl 
Alberoni, wdio, provoked by his intrigues, de[>rived liiii^of 
his pension and estate. After the fall of Alberoni ho suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself with tlie cpieen, .hUizabeth of 
Parma. Ketnrning from an embassy to Vienna iu 1725, 
he protended to the ijucen tliat he. had elfecled lior 
favourite scheme of betrothing her son Don Carlos to the 
eldest archduchcs.s. His immediate elevation to a diike- 
thun and to the olHce of prime minister compelled him to 
persist in this inqiosture. JJe was backed up by lie ; 
the nation was impoverished to furnish him with hush- 
money ; and he con tinned to try every bungling shift until, 
in May 1726, lie was deprived of his ofllcos, and sent a 
prisoner to Segovia. Making his escape after two years' 
imprisonment, he went to ICngland. His ho|)es of in- 
rtiicnce there having been overthrown by the treaty of 
Seville in 1729, lie finally collected his property and set 
sail for Holland, arriving at Tho Hagqein November 1731.* 
Thence be sailed to Morocco, wh^ro he was welcomed Viy 
the emperor Muley AlKlallah, and, becoming a Mohain- 
medati, was placed at the head of the adiniiiLst ration of 
the country. But his royal patron was soon driven from 
tho throne, and ho himself was glad to escape with his head 
to Tcluan, where he could find no better employment for 
his restless spirit than that of asserting hiniself to be the 
last and greatest of the prophets. He died at Tetuan 
towards the cn<l of 1737. 

See MaFier, JJistoria lUI Jhequede Jtij}erdd (2d ed., Madrid, 1796) ; 
Memoirs of tJu Ditke de Ripperda (2d cd., London, 1740) ; Moore, 
hives of (Jardhial jilheronh Duhe of Ripperda, and Marquis (f 
J'ottibal (2d cd., London, 1814), 

RIPUARIAN LAW. See Salic J.aw, 

HIST, Johann (1607-1667), German hymn-writer, was 
born at Ottensen in Holstein on March 8, 1607^ and edu- 
cated at Hamburg, Bremen, Leyden, Utrecht, and I^eipsicu 
In 1635 he became a preacher at Wedel on Ae amd. 
there he died on Slat Augoet 1667 
PP.-686-7). ■ 
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KITSdaL, Friedrich Wilhelm (1806-1876), an 
eminent Gorman scholar, was born in 1806 in Tliuringin. 
His family, in which cultiire and poverty were hcreditarv, 
were Protestants who had immigrated several generations 
earlier from Bohemia. Ritsnhl was fortunate in his school 
training, at a time wlien the great reform in the higher 
schools of Prussia had not yet been thoroughly carried 
out. His chief teacher, Spitzner, a pui>il of (lott fried 
Hermann, divined the boy’s genius and allowed it free 
growth, applying only so much either of stimulus or of 
restraint as was absolutely needful. After a wasted year 
at tho university of Leipsie, where Hermann stood at the. 
zenith of his fame, Uitschl passed in 18l26 to Halle. Here 
ho came under tho ])owerful inlhiencc of Keisig, a young 
“ITermanniaiicr with exceptional talent, a fascinating 
personality, and a rare gift for instilling into liis pupils 
his own ardour for cla.ssical study. The great controversy 
between the “Realists” and tlio “Verbalists” was then 
at its height, and llitscbl naturally sided with Ilennann 
against Roeckh. Tho early death of Ucisig in 18l^8 did 
not sever Ritsehl from Halle, where ho brilliantly attained 
the doctorate, and in 1829 became pri vat- docent, in 18:>2 
an extraordinary professor. Ho began his professorial 
career with a great reputation and brilliant success, but 
soon hearers fell away, and the {>in<*h of poverty compelled 
his removal to Bre.slau, where lie readied the rank of 
“ordinary ” jirofeSoOr in 1831, and held otluT oflices. The 
great event of Ritschrs life was a sojourn of nearly a year 
in Italy ( 1 836 37), spent in libraries and niu-seuins, and 
more particularly in the laborious exainination of the 
Ambrosian palimpsest of Plautus at Milan. From this 
journey Kitschr» whole tciii]>erament and intellect received 
a new and richer colouring, and the remainder of liis life 
waf^ largely occupied in working out the material then 
gathcTcd and the ideas then conceived. Bonn, whither he 
removed on his marriage in 1839, and wdicre he remained 
for twenty-six years, was the great scene of his activity 
both as scholar and as teacher. The philological seminary 
which ho controlled, although nominally only joint director 
with Wdeker, became a veritable oJUrinti iiiteranui}^ a 
kind of Isocratean school of (das-sical study ; in it were 
trained many of the foremost .s(*holar.s of the hist forty 
years. The names of Oeorg Curtins, I hue, Schleicher, 
Bernays, Ribbeck, Loren/., Valilen, hlubncr, Biicheler, T [el- 
big, Benndorf, Rie.se, Windiseli, Bniginanu, who were his 
pupils either at Ikinu or at I..ei[)sic, attest his fame and 
power as a teacher. In 1854 Otto Jahn took the place 
of the venerable Wcicker at Bonn, and after a time suc- 
ceeded in dividing with RItschl the empire over the pliilo- 
!ogical school there. The two had been friends, but after 
gradual estrangement a violent dispute arose between 
thorn in 1865, which for many months divided into two 
hostile forces the universities and the press of Germany. 
Both sido.8 were steeped in fault, but Ritsidd undoubtedly 
received harsh treatment from the Prussian (Jovernment, 
and pressed his resignation. He renounced not only 
Bonn but Prussia, though strongly attached to his 
country, w^hich he had often refused to leave when plit'd 
with advantagoou-s offers. He accepted a call to Leipsie, 
where ho died in harness in 1876. 

Ritschl’s character was stmngly marked. The spirited element 
in him was powerful, and to some at tinii'S he speniod ovorbearhig, 
but his natiiFO was noble at tho com ; and, though intolerant of 
inoHlcioncy. and stupidity, he never assorted his personal olnims in 
any moan or |KJtty way. ' He was warmly attacbod to family and 
friends, andyeurnod continually after sympathy, yot ho ostabiislicd 
real intimacy with only a few. Hoth nt Breslau ami at Bonn ho 
. Cotiiplained of isolation, which (thongh he was himself uncouscdmia 
• natural fruit of liia own superiority. 

^ were at all times dear, perhaps even too 

dreinUy scholar-; hia 
|dih^:.«ndReh0'iii 
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almost any walk of life, and ho was credited with diplomatic 
finesse. TliJit Rit.schl had a grwit faculty for orgiini/atiou is shown 
hy his adiniiiistnition of the university library at Bonn, and by the 
eight yc.ars of liibuiir v\hi<'Ii (."irried to micccss a work of inliiiite 
eoiii[*Icxity. the hnnoiis Prism' I^ittinitntis Monumrnto. Ep-iijraphica 
(Bonn, JSh‘2;. This \ (iluiue ]ircstiits in .admirable facsimile, with 
pref.itoiy notieos and irulexes, the Latin ius<*rij)linns from the 
earliest limes to the end of the repnl)lic. It fornis an intro- 
duet'ny voliiiiK* the Ihriin (^ar^nis /)t'icri}ffwnvvi Latinarum^ 
the exeellenec of wldeh is largely due io the precept .and example 
of liitsehl, though he h;id no liaml in the later volnmcs. 

Ill all that he vlid llitsehl e\})iiiit(sl mn* genius oombinetl with 
a precision nnsurpassed. I'nit l<i bring I'nt to the full bis groat 
yMiwers the zest of disei.vtny was indispeiisal>h*. Wlien lie was on 
tlie track of .a new idea, he w<Tked with a lieiy energy which 
triunipho<l over Ids aliuiist lifr-loiig jdi vsie.al weakness, and left him 
no pence till ev(My i.lillienlly v as t leared a^^ay. lh.it the foil «>f 
r.arrving his di.senverics t#) llndr e(.>nse4|iieiiees l:e was only too .aj>t 
to h ave t(» feeblej’ h.'iiid.s than liis own. lie was fertile in great 
proji.srls, and si ruck out. the. ni.ain idea.s which .should gnnle them, 

I but one only diii he pursue to .ahstdul* eoiupletion, the /Vf.sr,r. 

I J^f((i)i)/>'fis Mntinnu nfir, — prcei.'Jely hi'canse. fi'oni the nature of this 
I work, ho w.-is Inm -tl ^ from lirsl to la>t \>\ tlie oeeunvnec or !l»o 
erpettalion of noveUy. 'J’he lesnlt-s < d‘ Uifsi iil .s lih^ are mainly 
gathere<! up in a long .series of nnniogniph.s, for the most part 
of tlie highest HnisJi, and rich in idea.s wliiirh have leavi-iied the. 
scholarship of tlie time. 

As .a scholar, Ititsehl wa.s of the lin<‘age of IVntley, to whom he 
I hulked a.p, like Hermann, with f rvent admiration. His best cllorts 
I were H[»ent in .studying the languages ami liteialures of Grei-ee and 
I Hi>me. rallifT than the life >f the (Ireeks an<l Koinans. He was 
I sometimes, but nio.'^l nnjus iv, ehnrged with taking a narrow view 
i of “ IMiilologie.” 'fhal ^ e keenly sipjneei.ated the iinnortanee of 
I .am lent in.stit iit ions and am ient art both Ins ]»uV.ilislied jiapt'rs 
I and the records ol hi.s leclnres ainjily testify. He had in reality 
• no fuejinliee again.'?t any (lepiriim nt of h.arning. Ho wa.s ever 
I an.xious to di.sreni '>reeisely tlie wi rk Jor whieh f*a«'h )nipil wa.s 

! fitted, ami lie tle.s|»at<’he<l many into fiehls where he 

j Could not labour himself. Kilsehl for the most part devoted 
i him.sclf to the .setidy of .amient I'oelry, and in ]*{irtii uhir of the 

: early f/itin dnim.'i. 'I’ln's foimcd the eentre from whieh lii.*) 

I inve.-,tig.ath»ns r.adi.ited. Starting from this he ranged over the 
! whole remail. .s of pre-(.’ieeronian Latin, and not only aii.'ilysed but 
1 augmented the soureos from whieh our knowledge fif it niiiHt 
1 ; come. Before h’iisehl the acf|Uairjlanee of .sehol.ar.s with e.arlv Latin 
j was so dim and restricted tluit it would jKr}i;»]iH he hardly an 
cxaggeraliou to call him it.s real discoverer. 

1 To the world in general Kilsehl was best known as a student of 
Plautus. Wben be. l.u*g’'u Ids studies, the text id* that author was 
like sfim* ancient picture, defaceil alike by time .ami by much 
n*pjdnting. He el«*ared away Iht*. aeerelions of .ages, and by clforls 
of that real geidns whi' h goe.s band in liaml with labour, brought 
to light many of tlie tine features of tlie oiigiiial. Jt is inlinitely 
to Vie regretted lliat Kitschl’s ivsulr.s were nevi*r combined to foim 
that immunieiilal edition of l*l.iutus tif which he drearnrsl in his 
e.'irlier life. For one such ii.ataei' from tlie uiM.ster hnihlei'.s harnl 
wi' oiiitld well Jui\'e .s.ierilieed some of the .ahundant mate i la] which 
he left for jiiinier areliitfcts to liaritlle. Itif.'Jidir.s* examination of 
flio rj.autine MSS. was botli laboriou.s and brilliant, and greatly 
exteiidtnl the knowledge of PJ.'mtns and of tin anr-i- nt L;itin drama. 
Of tlds twx» .striking e.x.amples m.av be cited. By the aid of tlie 
Ainbrosiim palinipse.st he ns-overed tlie name T. Slacejns Phautus, 
for the vulgate M, Aeeius, anil jiroved it corn et by strong I'xtrarieous 
.arguments. On the nmrgiii of the P.al.atine MSS. the marks C and 
l.)V continually recur, ami liad bciui varitmsiy explaiiUMl. Ritschl 
provcil that llioy nieaiiL “Canticuin” ami ” Hivcrbiiiin,” aud lienee 
showi <l that in thi> Koninii eoiiiedy only the lainversations in iambic 
seiiarii were not iuteiuled for the singing voiv’c. Thus was brouglit 
into strimg relief a faeV without whieh there can be no true ajijire- 
eiii{it»n of Plautus, vi/.., that his plays were i’ondi- opera.s rather 
than coinie lirainas. 

In cvinjectural rritieism Pitselil wa.s inferior not only to bis great 
jiredeecssors but to some, of his oonlemporarie.s. ills einendatiout 
do not often ]>rOHent th.at perfect wedding of .art and fortune whieh 
we me ill the l>e.st work of Madvig or Cohet. Hi.s iTnaginalion was 
ill this ficfld (but in this Held onlj') hampered hy erudition, and his 
judgment wa.s uncoii.seiQn.sly warped by the desire to find in liis 
text ilIiistraf.ion.s of Ids diseovories. His remedies w’ere often need- 
les.sly violent. But still a fair x>*‘oportioii <if his textual labours 
lias stood the test of time, nii<l Im forged the wcajicns winch are 
destined to corKiner for us llm true text of Plautus, so far as an 
envious fate fiermits. Ritschl remb red imnionse service by his 
study of Plautine metres, a field in which little a<lvaiK*6 bad" been 
made since the time of Bentlefy. In this matter Ritschl was 
aided hy an accoTiudishmeht rare (iis be HimseU lamented) In 
Germany— the art of writing IMa veree. 

In »mU of ^eoiii|u^ne|u^ numy sides, of his work. 
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must be aseignetl a in the history of iaarniisw among 
a very aeloct few- lliH studies are presented principally in bis 
Otmacuia collected [lartly before and bis death. The 

Trinumynw (twice edited) >y*\a tbo only apeeiincn of his coniem* 
plated ixlitlon of Pliiutus which lie completed. Tho edition has 
been contiinicd by some of his piixiils- Goetz, 1/oewe, and others — 
and is still (18Sr»)in x»rogrca-i. 


'file fHc!« of hlitM'hrs lifr may bo best lenmofl from tbc elaborate btof^iapliy by 
Otto Rlbbrrk (l.rJpsle, i87U). An liiUn'estiiiK «i»tl •Usoriinlnathig; cHriiiiate of 
Hlttclirn work la iliut by t.iuian .Mn<*llcr (liciJln, 1877;. (.j. s. JC) 

JilTSON, J osKPH (17 52^ 1 803), was the most militant anti 
ilJ-tonixierod, and at tho aivme time one of the most Iwirned 
and accurate, of the antiquaries of the 18th century. Horn 
at Stock ton-oii-Tee.s, of a Westmoreland yeoman family, 
in 17*')2, ho was bred to the law, and settled in London 
as a conveyancer at tho ago of tw^enty-two. Already he 
had shown eccentricity of temijer, liad become a fierce 
apostle of vegetarianism, and a zealous student of anti- 
quities. His first notable x^'^blication was in 1782, an attack 
on Warton’s IJiaiory of Kyujliah Potiry. 3'hc llerce and 
insulting tone of his Obnervationa^ in which Warton was 
treated os a showy jiretender, and charged with cheating 
and lying to cover his ignonmee, injuie a grcsat sensfition 
in literary circles. Jn nearly all tho small xioints w'ith 
which he dealt llitson was in the right, and his correetiona 
have since been ado))tC(l, but the unjustly bitter language 
of his criticisms roused great anger at the time, much, it 
would apjiear, to Ritson'a deliglit. In the follmving year 
Johnsori and Stoevens w-oro assailed in the same uucero- 
TOonioua fashiem for their text of iShakcsxicaro. Bishop 
Percy was next subjected to a furious onslaught in the 
preface to a collection of An*:ient Sonya (printed 1787, 
dated 1790, published 1792). The only thing that can 
be said in extenuation of Hitson’s uninatcliable acrimony 
is that he spared no x>ain» himself to ensure accuracy in 
the texts of old songs, ballads, and inetri<jal romances that 
he edited, ills collectloi! of the Kobin Hood ballads is 
perhaps his greatest single achievement. Scott, wdio 
admired his iiidustry and accuracy in sx>ito of his terajicr, 
was almost the only man who could get on with him. On 
one occuaion, when he called in Scott’s absence, he spoke 
BO rudely to Alns Scott that I.ieydcn, wdio wiis x^^esent, 
threatened to “ thraw* hi.s neck *’ and throw him out of tho 
window. Sxielling w'as one of hi.s eccentricities, his own 
name being an cxamxilo : lUtson is short x)ronunciation 
for Kichardson. He died in 1803. 

RITTENHOU8E, Da^vid (1732-^1796), astronomeF, 
was born at Germantown, Pennsylvania, on Axiril 8, 1732, 
First a watchmaker, he afterwards became treasurer of 
Pennsylvania and (from 1792) master of the United States 
mint : ho vvaa largely occux)ied in settling the boundaries 
of several of the States. As an astronomer, Ilittenhou.se\s 
principal merit is that he introduced the uso of spider lines 
in the foi;us of a transit instrument. His iu*iority with 
regard to this useful invention was acknowledged by 
Troughton, who brought sxader lines into universal use in 
astronomical instruments (see Von Zacli’s AJonntliche Cor- 
reapoynlenzy vol. li. x>- 215), ])Ut Felice Fontana (1730— 
1805) liati already anticix»ated the invention, though no 
doubt this fact was link no wm to Ilittenliouse. He died cm 
26th Juno 1796. 

RITTEH, Carjj (1779-1850), the greatest geograxihfer 
of modem time.s, was bom at Qiiedlinburg on August 7th, 
1779, and died in Berlin, September 29th, 1859. His 
father, a x*hysician of Boone local eminence, having died, 
leaving his family in somewhat straitened circunistanccsi 
Carl, along wuth an elder brother and a youiig man, 
Johann Gutsmutlis, who had been his private tutor, was re- 
ceived into the 8chnex>fentbal institution then just founded 
by SalamaiiD for tho purpKxie of put^iig his educoiibi^ 
theories to the test of experience; Gtitsxnnths, whd 
coutinti^ IliB 


their fatheFs death, fehiaihed their sj^ial guoidifm and 
instructor at Bchiiepfonthal, and in his letters to their 
mother every little detail of their mental development is 
affectionately recorded. Tho Salzmann system was practi- 
cally that of Rousseau : conformity to natural law and en- 
lightenment Avero its w^atch words; great attention was given 
to x»ractical life ; and the modem languages were carefully 
taught to the coinxilete exclusion of Latin and Greek. In 
1787 Outsinuths rcqiorts about Carl that, “ while not much 
of a hand at making money [trading with counters for coin 
was a regular branch of the Schnexdentbal education], he 
draws better niux^s than the biggest boys, and is making 
great strides tow'ards becoming a jirofessor of geograxdiy.” 
When his school days were drawing to a close his future 
course was^doterminod in a curioii.s way l>y an introduction 
to Bethmann Ilollweg, a banker in Frankfort. It was 
arranged that liitter should become tutor to Hollweg’s 
children, but that in tho meantiinc ho should attend the 
university at his iiatron's expense. In October 179G he 
accordingly bade adieu to SchiK*x>fcnthiil, and his next two 
winters wercj sx>ent at Halle, w'hcre he resided in the house 
of Professor Nietnaycr, then at the height of his fume, and 
attended the le<'tures of Rudiger on statistics and seience, 
Sprengel on Eurox)ean liistory, Meinert on sinentific agri- 
culture, <tc. His duties as tutor in the Holhveg family 
liegan at Frankfort in 1798 and continued for the next 
fifteen years. Tn one mutter he wont directly counter to 
the Salzmann theory ; lie gave a large i:ilace to the study of 
the ancient classics, of which he had grown ^passionately 
fond. The years 1814 1819, whi<L he sx>cnt at Gi’ittingen 
in order still to watch over the welf.ure of his |>uxnls, were 
those in which ho began to devote himself exclusively to 
geographical inquiries. In accordance with a j^romisc 
exacted by Pestalozzi (with whom he had become acqiiaiuied 
at Yvcrduii on one of his many tutorial tours) he had several 
years previously drawn uxj a manual of physical ge(»graxjhy 
in w'hich many features of his later w'ork are to be traced, 
but tho book W’^as not |)ubJished. He now brought out hia 
first miister [Piece, Din Krdhmule hn Vcrhdliniaa zvr N<rtur 
und zur G Hscliickte d/s 3 /enar/ic 9 i (Berlin, 2 vol.s., 181 7 -181 8). 
In 1820 ho w'as called to be [professor extraordinarius of 
liistory at Berlin, where shortly afterw'ards he began also to 


lecture on statistics at the military college. He remained 
in this position till his death. 

Tbc service rendered to gcograx»bv by KiLler W'ns mainly three- 
fubi. Hia influence, due largely to the moral chariicter 

of the mun and juirtly to tbo skill of tbe teacher, was unusually 
X»olcnt on tlioso who enm« within it-s range during ilie long years 
that lie aeted as a x^rofnasor. Had bo dune nulbing more than use 
this itjfluciiec in disseminating the geograx>hical ideas of his time 
lie w^ould liave stood high with hia own gencratioTi, But, se<iondly, 
his investigations and tenrhing Were informed by a fvesb coij(*e|>- 
tion of his .subject which iin]mrtK£ life to wlmt hail Vh^oji its dry 
bonea and dust. Gcogi-axphy was, to use his own oxx>rc.ssion, n kind 
of x))i 3 ^siology and coinxiarative anatomy of the eai th : rivci-s, moun- 
tains, glaeier.s, ^^c., were so many distinct kinds of organs, each with 
its own ax'Xiroxiriate functions ; ami, as his }di 3 ’sieal frame is the 
basis of the niAii, detertni native to a largo extent of his life, so the 
.structure of eacli country is a lending element in tlie liistorie. pro- 
gress of the nation. ThLs naturally led liiin to attach great inixiort- 
anee to tho vertical a.s distinguished from the horizontal develop- 
ment of the eartlfs surfeuio, and nlso to give xierhap.s (juito as much 
attention to tlm liistory of civilization and of the individual 
animals and [dauts by which eivili/ation has been affected as to 
questions of xulrely jdiysical gcograxihy. And, tliirdly, ho was a 
sdeutifie compiler uf tho Jirst rank. Such [lortions of lus univer^ 
geography as ho wmqdeteil remain each the standard thesaurus for 
its tenitory. This is esjiecially the case witji the sections 4evote<l 
to Palestlno anil to Ctujtral Asia. Among BitteFs minor 
may be mentioned VorJui^te curopdiacker 
Berodpt (Berlih, 1820) ; Bit StnptiB. , , • 

JlOinigaatrassp U. d, Kolpsae “ ' . 
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tioiis from liis lectures under the titles CfeiichichH. der JBrdJcun(U 
(1851), All^imMne EMkilwU (1863), rtiid Enropa (186ft). Several f»f 
his works (e.//., the '‘Palatine*’ volumes of liis Erdkun^e) liave Iwoii 
translated into Knglisli. 

Sen Kinmor, Carl hittri\ Hn Lrben^bUd (ISflt and IftTO, M ed. IH/B); Oa^tc, 
The Life of Carl (Kdinimrgh, 1867); Oiiyot, Carl Hitter ^ an oddres* to the, 

American Geo^r. and Htat, Hoc. (IMliuifton, 1860}; F. Mni'thc, “Wmh bcdout^.*t 
Carl Kittor fUr diu OtMJgrnpb lr/‘ in Xrifsrh. der tris. /. hlrdk., UtM lim lS7d. 

RIVAllOL, Antoixis dk (1753-1801), w.is horn at 
Kagnols in Languedoc on tho 2Gtli Juno 1753, and dicil 
at Berlin on the 13tli April 1801. It seems to bo 
undisputed that his futlier was an innkeeper, lait no 
researches have thrown any certain light on the question 
of his origin ; later he assumed the title of Comte dc 
Rivarol, and attrilmted himself to a noble family of Italian 
origin, llis enemies declared that tlie family name was 
really Rivorofc, and tliat, whether rtalian or not, it had 
nothing whatever to do with cumnt.ship. It is certain that 


{)hraae, however, can escape no one. Rurko was hyperboli- 
cal, and not altogether happily hyperbolical, in calling him 
the Tacitus of the Revolution, be<*.ause the description sug- 
gests a power of historical portrait painting which Rivarol 
diil not ]> 08 seHs. Ihit the expression no doubt really re- 
ferred to the detaclicd phrases which are so striking in 
Tacitus, and which Rivarol did in truth sometimes equal. 

Tlic works of Ri\[inil were in fivt* voIiitncH by his friend 

Cliviicdolli; (who lias n;]»oi ti‘il Hint li coiivorsutioii of hi? 

ill his l.'ist d:iys} Mini I* .lyolh? ( I'jiHp, ISOf)); hut tlicir peniKnl ns a 
■whole cun only ho riM-oniiinndcd to liic stinlcnt of litcniture. 
Scletrrion.s aiv n by Dc la Hays (Puns, J858), 

with intnulucloi y miilti r by Saintc-lVuvi.! and olbcrs, and tltat 
edited ill by J\I. ilt li.'va riii', may b..; .‘.ptfirn d. Tlic ]a.st- 

tiunicd ttditor ]mlilisb(Hl, in a stmly "ii Hiatrol ct in 

Ertturaifte^ wliicli is Mic fnllo'it. livalmcnt of1.be siibjot-t. 


^ lUVK DE CilKlI, a town of IVuiue, in the de]>artment 

he bore several names, and that when he w'as among the j situatt‘d Id nidcs to the east north-east of 8t 

foremost dcfender.s of aristocracy his claim to share in it j Lyons llailway at th«i head of the canal 


w'aa by no means allowerl by his associates. Ho wa.s well 
educated, and is said to have been admitted by tho bis]] op 
of U/A*s to a thcol(‘gical seminary, tlieii to have hchl a 
tutorship at Lyons iindiir the name of Longcliarii]»s, then 
to have appeared in Paris under the further trav(‘sty of 


of (livors on the (tier. Tlie (own, which is constantly 
enveloped in a dense clouil of smoke, and presrnts a dirty 
and unattmetive ai>]>earancc, is principally dcjicndiMit on the 
coni industry, there l;>eing fifty pit.s in the basin of the (lior, 
with an annual ouf[>ut of over 10,000,0(10 hushcLs. 'J’hero 


Chevalier de Parcieux with no better reason than that his ' twenty-two coke and lamp black furnaces, and live glass 
mother was related to a man of science of that name. All i works, the i)n>(Iaets *)f which- coloured ylass and so called 
this, however, is of very little conscsinence; it is sufli.-icnt i mirrors- arc (relel-ratcd, on account of the 


that lie appeared in Paris in 1780 (just wlnm the operation 
of liberal ideas wjis thi uwing society most fj tady oiien to 
men of letters), \vitli youth, good address, fair knowledge, 
and a very unusual sto(;k of wit and literary ability. After 
c<»mpetiiig for and sometimes \vinning several of tlie aca- 
demic prizes then in greatest vogue, Itivarol distingui.shed 
liimscif in the year 1784 by a treatise iSitr rnnirersttiiiti dt*. 
lit Tanifm Franraise (which shows, if not much learning, the 
utmost critical acumen and a very happy faculty of cx]»re.s- 
sion), and by a translation of the Tn/rrnOf very free but of 
no small merit. The year l>efore tlie Revolution broke out 
lie, with .some assist4iuce from a man of similar but lesser 
talent, Charapeenetz, conquled a lampoon entitled JWit 
Almr/ndv/i df nox f/runds Ilommcx jiour 17SS, in which some 
writers of actual or future talent and a great many nobodies 
were ridiculed in the most pitiless manner. It made )iim 
many enemies, but .scarcely more than his apeeclj«.vs in 
society had made. When the Revolution developed tlie 
importance of the press, Rivarol at once took up arms on 
tho royalist side. The Journal Politique of Sabatier do 
Castres and the Actex des Apotres of Peltier were the chief 
papers in which he WTote. But he emigrated early in 
ijunc 1792, and established himself at Brussels, whence ho 
removed successively to liondon, Hamburg, and Berlin. ■ 
For ten years lie occupied himself not too strenuously with i 
political pamphlets and literary projects, receiving pensions | 
for his services to tlic royalist cause. He had married an i 
Englishwoman, but had quarrelled with her, and during | 
his later years had for his companion a pretty but totally ! 
uneducated girl named Manctte, to whom he luldrcsscd i 
certain often -quoted verses which are nearly jjoetry. | 
RivaroPB genius, however, was essentially a genius of prose, j 
tliough not a prosaic genius. No single work of his of ! 
any length lias very groat merit, and he is accordingly only 
known to posterity by volumes of ‘‘beauties** anil selec- 
tions, composed of epigrammatic remarks, short pas.sages of 
criticism^ and the like. Rivarol could not tell an anecdote 
vith ouite the )x>int of his contemporary and rival Cham- 
fprt; out he has had na rival In Franco except Piron, and 
; itt Eftglfmd wppt ^yd^ey gimith, id sharp isolateti 
^ and 

‘ a more 



fineness and purity of tlic sanrl found (»n the banks of the 
I Rhone and the Suone. Alining macliincry, railway plant, 
j and co.ar.se iroiimongery are also juanufaclured, and there 
are iron and steel works: A large number of persons are 
also cmjiloycd in winding and .‘^funning silk and in tape- 
>vc*avirig. 'Fho jiopulation in 1881 was 15,700. 

Hivt> lie (Her is a place of sonic nntinMity, as apja ars from remains 
of H, alio- Roman Imildin/'s. ami iim.saics ami c om.s Ibuinl .at various 
liiiies. Ill the. I Ith century tin' c.anouM of l.yons wi u; its sijpcriors. 

At a later ])eriod tliu t'.ovn wus surroumloil hy n ami protected 
by a fnrtrcs.s, uf whii h, howaivcr, but few traces arc vi^ihhi. In the 
tliiie of HcTiry IV. tho worlnng of the mines ha<l already given to 
the locality a nica-stiro of iniportiiiicc which hus steadily incrca.Mrd. 

At one. time it w.as feared l.lmt the I'oal basin, wbieh was eonsitlcred 
distinct from that of .St Etienne, woiil-l .soon ho cxhan.stcd, but 
it him now been jirovcd tliat the two aie in reality one, and tliat 
they have .a h>ng future heffuc them. 

RfVKIL Sec (ilicoLooY, vol. .V. }). 273 278. 

RIVER ENdlNKERLVCJ. Thci improvcfncnt of rivers Plate \ 
may be considered under two aspO( t.s, for river.s form the 
natural channels for coiivcying the surplu.s rainfall from tho 
di.stricts through wliirli tlicy pass to tho sea, and they can 
also he utilized for the pur[) 0 .ses of inland navigjilion. If 
a river, owing to tlio .‘<tnail sei tion of its channel, or the 
slight inclination of its ImhI, is iiiea[>ablo of di.scharging the 
whole volume of water wdiicli drains into it in rainy season. s, 
the lands along its lianks become flooded, frequently to the 
great duiriment of the crojM, and sometirm^s wdth di.sastrons 
re.sults to life and ]>roperty. If, on the other hand, a river 
i.s in)[>oded by rafiids, by .shoals, or by a bar at its mouth, 
it is prevented from serving as a natural higbway for llio 
traffic <if tho district through wliicli it flows. Accordingly 
tho mitigation of flootls and the reguk tion of rivi?rs ard 
the problems wliich have to be gnippJed with in the 
engineering of rivers. Tho first uini.s at remedying ail 
cxi.sting evil, and the .second deals with the development 
of tho resourco.s and trade tif a countiy by the improve- 
ment of its water communications. 

F/ooefs.- -Flooils are of two kinds, according to tlic naturift Two 
of tho country traversed by the rivers producing them. Tor- ol 
rential rivers, flowing over impermeable strata and having 
a rapid fall, rise rapidly after a heavy rainfall, and produce 
a high flo^ which qilickjy ^bsidea. Gently flowing 
rivers on the contrary ri^ slwiy. and do not attain th^ 
same 
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on the land than torrential floods. The valleys, moreover, 
of torrential rivers arc steeper and less fertile than the 
alluvial plains of gently flowing rivers ; and, consequently, 
the high short floods of the former arc los.s injurious than 
the long continuing lower ilo(Kls of the latter. The long 
duration of a flood is also the more prejudicial, a.s .some- 
times aflciod remains long enough on the land for a .second 
flood to come down before the first has subsided, thereby 
producing an increased rise. 

Floods are generally largest in the winter niontlis, for, 
owing to the al:)sencc of evaporation, a niiirh larger pro- 
j>ortion of rainfall finds its way into the rivers at that 
period; and the greatest floo<l.s occur when rain falls on 
melting snow. High floods, liowover, sometimes occur in 
the fiiimnier after an exceptionally heavy rainfall ; and 
they are necessarily far more injurious at that time of the 
year, devastating the crops on the land which they 
inundate. 

Floocls are due t(^ the infide,(|nacy of the river channel 
to carry olV tlio water [»oured into it within a given j^eriod. 
The bed of a river, being formed and maintained b}’' its 
stream, is merely- ade(jnate to carry the ordinary dis 
charge. Large floods oeemr at too distant intervals to 
.scour a .siiflicient cliannel for their pa.ssage, and conse- 
quently they overflow the banks and inundate the adjacent 
districts. Other cfuises, moreover, tend to aggravate this 
evil. 

A river carries <lown a largo amount of solid matter 
which has been ciither ground from the mountain rocks by 
glaciers, washed from the land by tlie inflowing stream.s, 
or thrown into it as refu.se from towns and inannfactories. 
This material tends to settle in the cliannel wherever the 
current is checked, ami con.sequently raises its l»cd and 
impodes tlie flow t)f the stream. ^loreover, a river flow- 
ing through a ]>lain gradually increases its .serpentine 
course, tliereby diminishing its fall and reducing its velo- 
city. Accordingly the tendency of rivers i.s to deteriorate 
when left to themselves ; and tlio di.scharging capacity of 
their channeds becomc.s less, whilst the e.xten.sion of .suksoil 
drainage cansc.s the rain to flow more ra])idly and coim 
pletely into the river upon who.se basin it falls. 

The available fall of tlic river is frequently dimini.shed 
by the erection of fixed weirs acro.ss the channel, at various 
place.s, for the purj)o.se of forming a head of water for mills, 
or of providing .still water navigation. The.se weirs are 
generally constructed with high .sills, and of inadequate 
width ; and where flood oj^enings closed by draw doors 
are adopted tlie doors are frequently not fully raised till 
a flood has actually arrived. The.se weirs consequently 
not merely reduce, the discliarging cai>acity of the channel 
by diminishing tlie available fall of the water surface, but 
also actually restrict the section of the channel. The 
result is that fltK^<is occur more frecjiiently, rise higher, 
and remain on the laml for a longer j)eriofl. 

Prevention of Floods,— entire prevention of floods 
would entail a larger expeiniitiirc than tlie result.s would 
justify. In most ca.sc.s, the prevention of sninmer flood.s 
and the mitigation of wintf^r flo<xls would sunice: for, 
whilst .siiinmer flooil.s are alway.s very injurious, winter 
floods prove sometimes beneficial in depositing the mud 
which tliey bring down, provided they do not remain very 
long upon the lan<l. Occu.sionally, iiowCA'er, where large 
tracts of low-lying country are exposed to inundation, and 
especially where ]>ortions of town.s aro below the flood 
level, it is nece.s.sary to extend the protection so as to 
ensure entire immunity from floods. 

, There are three methods by which floods may be pre- 
vented or mitigated, namely, — \'l) improvement of channel ; 
(3) embankm0nt of channel; (3) pumping* 

^1) l77iprQ¥mmt4 of — The discWjgtng capacity 


of a river may be increased by enlarging the section of iti 
channel ; by the formation of straight cuts, which reduce 
its length, and consequently increase its fall ; by dredging 
awa}^ shoals, and thus rendering the fall of its bed more 
uniform ; and by removing obstacles to its flow at weirs. 

11ic channels of the ICnglish Fen river.s have been enlarged 
aiul straightened, and adrJitional straight drains have been 
excavated for the more effectual drainage of the low-lying 
Fen country, t^atchw.ater drains have al.so been formed 
to collect the rainfall of the Jiigher lands and convey it 
into the river lower down, thus gaining a better fall than 
could be obtained if the upland waters were allowed to 
flow down to the low lands, besides relieving the low 
lands of this additional discharge. 

Straight cuts are very useful when the fall is slight and 
the velocity of flow is consequently small ; but they are not 
BO suitable for more rapid stream.s, and, beside.s modifying 
the flow, find thus tending to produce .shoals below, their 
straight course is liabhj to be altered by the irregularities 
of the current, especially if joining a sharp bend above. 
The banks in such ca.scs need protection against erosion, 
which adds considerably to the cost of the ivork.s. 'J'he 
improvement of the upper M i.sHiKsi[>pi by cut-offs has not 
proved satisfactory ; and it has been foiiiid preferable to 
train the river by bru.shwood mattre.sses find dykes. 

Solid weir.s acro.s.s a river form .st^rioiis im[>ediinents to 
its flow ; and draw-door or movable -W'eirs should be pro 
vidod with ade(|iuite waterway.s, and sills level Avith the bed 
of the river. Old bridges, also, with wide piers and 
narrow arches retard the discharge of a river, and their 
rebuilding with wide openings wouhl afford considerable 
relief. All obstacles in the river bed, sueli as weed.s, 
fallen trees, and refuse, should be periodieally removed; 
and fish-trai)s at weirs should be dis(;arded, as they collect 
floating leaves and rubbish in their rneslu'S and tlius senm 
become entirely blocked up. 

(2) Fmhixnkment of Clumnd. -AVhen it is essential that 
the. land.s bordering a river should be absolutely protected 
from inundation, the enlargement of a river bod to an 
a<le(piate extent for di.scliarging the greatest flood.s woriltl 
be. too costly, especially when the fall i.s snjall ; and it 
becomes necessary to re.sort to tlie expedient of increasing 
the channel, above the .surface of the ground, by forming 
embankment.s along each side. liy making tlie bank.s with 
material excavated from the channel, the earthwork .serves 
the double purpose of enlarging the river bed and forming 
a bank. A flood channel of considerable dimensions can 
be readily obtained by placing the embankments some 
<list.ance back from the margin of the river, thus greatly 
enlarging the section when tho winters rise above the level 
of tlie land, w^hil.st leaving the natural river bed unaltered 
for the ordinary flow. In some cases merely low embank- 
ments are con,structed, wliicb retain small flood.s but are 
sulimerged w'hcn large floods come dowm. Kmbankments, 
however, formed to secure tho surrounding country from 
inundation must bo high enough to exceed the highest 
flood level of the river, strong enougli to resist the pres- 
sure of the water at that level, and perfectly watertight. 
If water can [wroolate through the bank, a breacli is 
readily formed ; and if a high lank i.s overtopped by tho 
river, tho riisL of the stream over it soon dest.ro 3 r 8 a portion 
of the embankment and produces a di.sa.strous inundation 
from the large volume of water suddenly liberated. The 
Fens of Lincolnshire, a largo portion of Holland, the valley 
of the Po, and large tract.s of low-lying land bordering the 
Mississippi are protected by embankments* 

Tlie defects in the systom of embanking rivers are-^that 
weak points in the banks are liable to 
the banlui are liable to bo ^ 

floods ; the 
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deposit their sediment in the bed of the river^ instead of 
spreading it over the adjacent land, and thus gradually 
raise the river bed and consequently the height of the 
floods. The remedies for these defects are strong high 
banks made of the best materials, and a periodical cleans- 
ing of the river Ixid. Neglect of these precautions has 
led to serious disasters. Large tracts in the Fens have 
been occasionally flooded by the bursting ov overtopping 
of badly constructed banks. Numerous brcaclies have 
occurred in the embankments of the Po, resulting in the 
devastation of its valley; and the Hood level of the Po 
has been so much rai.sed that it has been decided not to 
heighten the embankments for fear of occasioning still 
greater disasters. The gradual silting up of the river 
Theiss, near Szegediii, j)roduced a rise in its tkK>d level 
which led to the ovcrt()p[iing of the prote(H.ing embank- 
ment in 1879, and the formatitm of a breach; and the 
water thus .set free destroyed a portion of Szegedin, and 
inundated a tract of 200 sipiarc miles. The rise of the 
1 ) 0(1 of some rivers in .]ai)an, from the de[)Osit of silt, has 
bcL'ii followed up by the gradual rai.sing of the embank' 
raents ; and this .system has betm carried out to such a 
degree, and the accumulated deposit i.s so great, that some 
of th(*.so o.ml»anked rivers have their beds a.s much a.s forty 
feet above the le\ cl of the plains over which tliey How. 
The.se high embankmcjnts necessarily re(|iiire constant 
attention ; and any failure is attended with serious in- 
undations. 'riiey serve us a warning against the extensive 
raising of embankments to coimteracrt the silting up of 
a river. 

( 3 ) Pumpith/. -When land.s are very Hat and low, lying 
sometiim^s actually billow the general drainage level of the 
dislri(d and the ’vvatcrlovel of the streams, it is inip(.>sS.sible 
for^ rivers to perform their ordinary function of draining 
the land by gravitation. It is necetssary in such cases to 
create an artiiicial fall by pumping the drainage waters up 
so as to be discharged into the. adjacent streams. This 
method ha.s the advantage of ensuring the effectual drain- 
age of the lands, provided adc(]uate i)umping power is 
supplied; but it forms an additional tax on the land, as 
steam has to be ai)[)lied to do w’hat is under ordinary (.*011- 
dition.s effected by nature, and the land has also to be 
siUTOunded by banks. 

Tlii.s system has been adopted for the drainage of the 
Haarlem Meer reclamation, and also for the lands re- 
claimed from Lake Y in the construction of the Amsier 
dam 8hi[) canal. The drainage of the Fens is, in seveml 
instances, supplemented by ]ninipmg; and a portion of 
the Witliam basin lias liecn s(?cnred against floods by this 
•means. 

Flood The formation of large reservoirs in river vallo 3 ^s has 

fltorage proposed for storing the suri)liis whalers till a Hood 

has subsided, A re.sei-voir has indeed been formed, by 
constructing a high masonry dam across a narrow gorge 
of the. Purons valley, which both siqiplies the town of >St 
Etienne with water and preserves it from inundation. It 
is also proposed to prevent the floods of the river Chagres 
from interfering with the l^anama Canal, by im[>oundirjg 
its flood waters in au extim.sive reservoir to be formed by 
building a high dam across a suitable point of its valley. 
In these cases, lio\vever> the deep valleys with their 
narrow gorges are peculiarly w'ell adapted for the forma- 
tion of reservoirs having a considerable capacity, whereas 
most river valleys are unsuitable for reservoirs, and the 
construction of the long lengths of ttio banks tliat would 
be required would entail a very largo expenditure, so that 
thw system could only have a very iwjtricte^^ 

of Mims, — Most 
in their 
at 


a considerable distance from their mouths, as the fall of 
their bed imT(?aso.s towards their soiiice, and they gene- 
rally present irregularitie.s in depth and flow', with occa- 
sional sharp bends. Kvvn where the depth is adequate, an 
irregular or ra[»id flow" off(M\s a great obstacle to up-.stream 
tnirtic. Moreover, the fall of the waterl(!vel in^dry swison-s 
would ofkn iiKike a river too shallow for navigation. 
Accordingly, wliilst improving the worst bends and remov 
ing .shoals, it is friMpiently nece.s.sary to retjiin the water, 
when the? flow is .-mall, so a.s to maintain ii sullicit?iit depth. 

Tlii.s i.s aecoMiplirthed by dividing the river into a scries of 
sections or reaches, and iiouiuling up the water at the end 
of each reach by mt*aii.s ol a dam or weir. 

Formerly riwr.s used to be penned iti by a series of Slaiudiex. 
stanches near shoal places, which held u]) the watei*, and, 
when several boats w'cre collected in the ]»ool above a 
.stanch, it w’as .Muldenly opeMod, ami the sudden ru.sh of 
whaler fl(^atod the boats over tin? siiallows l)elow. This 
primitive method of navigation, termed fla.diing, was 
formerly [(nu-tiserl on the Thames and the Severn, and 
alvSO on .some of the rapidly flowing rivers in France, such 
as the Vonne. 1'hc stanche.s on the Severn were removed 
in 1812; but a few" .‘^till exi.st acro.ss the Thanie.s above 
Oxford, wln.M'e llie bargt? navigation follows a laternl canal. 

'rhc.se stariehc.s, consisting of beams .swung across the river 
and sup[)orting a scries of sf)rtrs and paddles, were easily 
removed in flood time or for the pns.sage of floats. The 
stanches t)ii the \'onne, whieli were more recently erected, 
were of a more elaboi*ale description, known a.s needle 
w'cir.s, and an? still retained as weirs for holding uj) the 
water, though the process of Hashing has been discon- 
tinued. 

As th(i demands of navigation increased, these primitive Fntroiiuc- 
methods [)roved ijiade<iuato, and, moreover, they w'ere 
quite unsuitoil for upstream traflic. Accordingly 
were sub.sii luted for .stam'lms, to hold u]) the water in 
each reach ; and locks wi?re constructed, in suitable side 
channels, for enabling vessels tf) be pas.sed from one reach 
to the next with little loss of w’atoir, and with CMpial facility 
either up or down. Rivers havi be(;n thu.s converted into 
still-water navigation.^, with level reaches forming a s(fries 
of steps, having a fall at each lock, in place of the natural 
iticlirmtioii of the river l»cd ; .so that the up river tndlic is 
in a great mea.surc relieved from the serious hindrance of 
an opposing current. In onhir that the water held back 
by the weir may be relained within the channel, it is 
necessary to rai.se the hanks on each side for .some distance 
above the weir ; and, as the gradual rise in the river bod 
towards the upper end of the rcacli rcvlucc.s tlie depth, it 
is necessary to deepen the river along the? up])er j)ortion of 
the reach to secure a uniform draught of water. A river 
is thus p>ractically converted into a canal, with this sole 
difference that, it has still to disehargt? the drainage waters 
of its basin. Thi.s primary objei?t of rivers, to which 
indeed they owe tlieir existenco, was in many in.stancea 
ftomew hat overlooked when rivers w(‘re utilized for naviga- 
tion ; and weirs appear to have been often regarded merely 
as dams fur retaining the water, rathe* than a.s regulatoi-s 
of its How. 

frrirs . — Ijocks have hucii ahoady v«‘U.sidried i); the article on 
Canals (9.V.); sq that it will .suflicL* Im-iv fo tlc.si7ril)c briefly the 
different iurm.s of weirs which are e.shtiitially river works. 

WciiH have been dividr’d into three cla.ssosj nuincly, overfall 
weirs, draw-door Weil's, and inovalile weirs. ^ 

Ovcifail FtVir.t.—- All overfall weir is a solid l>arrii*r placed across Overfall 
a stream for the purpose of iwising llio waterlcvel(I'lato V. fig, 1'), weirs, 
and only affords uii outlet for the discharge of the river when tho 
wratcr rises above its crest. The waterlevor of the river is thus per- 
niaiioiitly raised, not merely iu dry seasoiw, but also in flood time, 

^ L. F, Vemoii/*H«rQOUit^ Mimri and Ca«t4x/s, p. 112. 

’ The tig. in the article all iudicata Plate V. 
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and its fall is correspoiKlin^ly rcilucod. Atcowlipglyj the dis- 
charging capacity of a river is materially diniiiiishcd by tljo erection 
of overfali weii-s ; aikI tliis is only jiartially romediod by the 
dectJttuing of the cbaiinol for navigation, especially os dcjiosit more 
ro.<uily acciiinulatca in the lower part of a reach, owing to tho 
reduction in velocity of tho current by tbo convei'fiioii of the river 
iijt^> level rt aclies. Mnd(rivt>ur3 liave lu cii inado to alleviato ibis 
detect by placing the weir in a wide place on the livor, and at uii 
angle to the cro.ss siM tion of the eliaiinel, tliercby increasing tho 
length of ils sill, and conscvjuenily tho discharge over it for any 
dcliuite In-ight of tho river {(ig. 2). The gain in length of an 
oblique weir is soiiicwhat neutral i /cl by the weir not Isdng at 
right anghs to the tlireetioii of tlic current ; and, oven if tho cross 
wtetion of the cliannrl above tlie sill of tho weir is as large as the 
average section of the river IhmI, the eliaiigo in Kliape^and the small 
hydraulic radius of the section over the weir, clieek the discharge 
of the stream. 

Draw- JJraw-door Weim. \\i order to afTonl a freer nowthuji is at tain- 
door able with the best-designed overfall weir, draw <lour weirs are 

weirs. soinetimes adoi»U;d, which serve equally \Yell to reUiji the wuter 

above during liiy weatljcr, and provide a large <qj(‘ning for the 
discharge of the stream in lloovls. Ihaw-door weirs consist of a row 
of doors, or sluice gates, sliding vertically iu groovers formcii at the 
sides of frames, pib^s, or ])icr.s, which are shut down when the How 
is small, but ui e raised to admit the passage of Hood watcis. These 
weirs generally serve to siipjdemcnt an ordinary overfall w'cir ; ami, 
whilst the overfall weir regulates tin! How in dry wcath<?r, the 
draw-door woir provides f«ir its more mpid disi barge iji i1o<mI time. 
The relief, however, atforded hy draw-door wedm (lc|icnds entirely 
on the o|>e«iiig thi.*y furnish j they aro rarely, if ever, made iMjual 
tn section to tho river clianiicl, and their mils aro usually raised 
some feet iihovc tho hod of tho river; but, nevertheless, they arc 
iniU'h superior to overfall weirs in respect of tlrainage, especially 
when the river has a lunall fall and low banks. 

Tedding- A largo oldique overfall and draw-door weir has been creettd 
ton weir, across tho Thames, by Mr Lcac.h, at the limit of its thlal flow at 
Teihlington, having a total length of 48n feet. This weir is 
divided into four hays, the two .side bays lieing overfalls, whilst 
tlio two ccTitral bays, 1724 feet and H9J feet \vi(h< re.sp(a*tivelv, nro 
closed hy large iron draw-doors .sliding iu grooves at tho eidea 
of Ktr<)iig iron 1‘raine^ supporting a foot bridge from whicli the door.s 
nro ritisL‘/i. The frames n'st upon piles, ami on tho top of a rubble 
mound raised about a foot above low-thle level ^ 

Free The friction of large clraw-doors against, tho grooves, in being 

toIUts lifted, i-s eou-sidiuable when there is .a bead of water on one side ; 

to draw- l»ut tliia baa been much reduced by Mr K. Stoucy, in a large weir 
door3. in llnizil, by making the d<i4irs, 20 feet in w idth, bear un eacli side 
again.st a row of free rollers suspeiide«l in lie* grooves.'*^ 

Movable MovaUfi ITeirn.- -Altliough draw-dooi' weirs alfovtl a much freer 
weini. disidiarge for u river than overfall weirs, the vcrihoil framc.s or 
piers in which the doors .slide oHcr more or l('s.s inq)o<buu*iit to tho 
flow, 'i'lds defect is avoided by mov'ublc weirs, wJii(;li, wliilfct 
equally oHicient in retaining tho water when raised, can be cntirelvr 
lowered or removed so as to leave the cb.miicl rjuite open in Hoo<f- 
time. 

TJjcrc art? three types of movahlc w’drs which have been regularly 
adopted abroad, whil.st oljicr forms liuye been oeca.sjonally tried. 
The two types most extiuisivtdy used are the frame or needle weir 
and the shutter weir, whciwLs the <lrum weir has hceii only crei^ted 
on the Marne. 

Frame The frautc weir coij.si.'its of a. scries i»f movable iron frames, placed 
weir. at intervals acro.s3 tho channel of a river end on to tho current, 
carrying a h 't bridge at the top, atnl supi»ortiug a wooden 'water- 
tight barrier whi«h forms tho acfu.il weir. Till recently tho 
barrier way always composed of a ficrics of long .square wooden 
spars, or needles, jiliccd close together and nearly vertical, njsting 
flgain.st a sill at the bottom iiiul ngrtin.st a hovi/.ontaj bar con- 
necting the frames nc.ar ihe loji (tig, Tliis t)q«; of weir has, 
accordingly, been very counnoidy cjdlid a noodle. 'Wtdr {han'agr, h 
aiijniUrs ) ; but this term Avould not now includo every form of tin; 
frame weir. Tho tirst needle Aveir was crect.(!d acro-ys tlie Youiiic in 
1834 ; and till 1881 all the Avcirs .ou the Seine bcdinv IVris wero of 
this form. The needle w'oir i.s opened by lifting each needlo 
8ucc(?.s.sively from the foot bridge ; one of the iuni fniiucs i.s then 
dist'mnujcted from the re.st hy unfafiUmiQg end witlidrawing the 
connecting bai’s, tlio trorrcspojidiijg |a>rtion of the fo<jt bridge is 
taken up, and the frame, which is hingr^l at the bottom, ia lowered 
by chaitiH on to tho apron of the weir, oiul tlm w'holo of the frames 
are Bimilarly lowered in aueceasion, leavbtg the quite 

lilear. The woir is closed again by a proeisoly reverse of 

Ofierutions. 

As the weight of the needle, which fdjouhi be rtfadiiv lifted by 
fine man, iiujwaeaa limit to the height of the weir, Um Utfge fraiius 
vair ioeceutly erected at Fort- Villoz near Veraoj!];, ,kA7iJBig ♦ 

i Ij. P. yVnoa-fifaTcomi, <m, its/f., plate iv. Uga. 9 a<Jid 10. 

f Ff0^€^i Imp, voL ^ p. |8. 


of 18 feet, has been clo^d by a sort of woojden hingied 
which spans the interval of 3J feet between each fratne, and ean be 
rolled up from the bottom atnl removed when the weir is to be 
opened. 

A senes of similar lunged shutters are designcil to close double 
iiilti vsl.y betwet?n the frames, aliout 7 feet wide, of the frame weir itt 
•regress at I'oscs, the next weir above Marlot weir which is at the 
•oundary of tho tidal Seine above Kouen. Poses Avcir has a form 
j quite distinct from all frame weiis hitherto oonBtructijd, for its 
I vjji'tical frames are suspended from an overhead ginlci*, and rest 
! agidiist a sill at the botioiu 'when iloAvn, hut can be raised entirely 
I out of water into a horizontal position when the w'cir is open. Tho 
I girdc.r.s carry a fot>t luiilg*?, from whic.li the franu's and hinged 
i shutters are rai.scd and lowered, ami rest on masonry piers dividing 
; Die j‘iver into .seven bays, the two navigable passes being lOGJ fcM’t 
j and the live slialloAVcr passes 99 feet wide. 'Phe girdcis spanning 
I the two iiavugable pas.sc.s leave a cltvir he-idway of 17J feet above 
I the navigable high water, whilst the rest of the girders are merely 
I iilaced aiiovc Hood level The fall at the weir i.s 13 foot. The 
i syst^uu is costly, witji its girders ami piers, but it secures all tho 
! movable p:irU of the weir from injury iu Hood, and enables the 
; \vc/ir to be worked with perfect ca.sc and safety, 
i Sliding panels have, been avloptcil fur closing tho frame weir 
! iic.i*i.<s ibe Rlione at Mulath're, near Lyon.s, erected in 1882; and a 
; eunqiarisou is being made of the relative liurability of .sliding 
ijaiJcls ami Inngcd shutters by placing the Lw'o systems side by side 
at SuresiK‘3 weir Just Vk Iow iViris. 

The eurlicyt form of skulk r ?/r?> consisted of a gale, or shutlor,. Shutter 
turning on a horizontal axis at tlic bottom, su])p«»rted by a prop weir, 
when raised against tln^ stream, and failing Hat on the apron of the 
i weir whon thw prop was witiidrawu. As considerable, lurco uuuLd 
i be required to raise .sncli a .shutter against .a strong stream, a 
j second up-slream gate is usually proviiled, whiidi, ii.siiig with 
! the stream and being letaim-d by chains, relieves the yucssurc. on 
j the down-stream gate, ami enables it to l)c ivudily raiKi*d and 
I projqAinl up. live waterlevid is ilun equulizisl on lanh sides of 
tbc nyiper gate, wliiidi i.3 then lowered; .iml the loAVtr gate j’onna 
the actual weir, which can be opened by merely rtden.siiig the ]»)*op. 

In India, where this form of shutter weir has been mloptcd uii a 
large scale, the strain on the retaining (‘.hains was .so great, aaIicd 
tlie upper shutter was raised in a .strong current to shut oil’ the 
river froin tiio. irrigation canals, that hydraulic bnib.s li.-ive bccii 
snbstitutc'd, by Mr Fouracrcs, fm* lontrolling tho motien of lh« 
up-.stream shutteis. A clo.sed cylimlcr full of water is fixed on tho 
apron of the weir above the uyipt?r shutter, in \vhit;h a piston, 
filtachcd h.) the upjH'r side of lJ\c slnutcr, is htled. Directly tjio 
cm rent tends to lift the shutter, the piston is dmwn ajjainst the 
I cuKhion of Av.atcT in tin.? cylinder, wliicli ( ontruls iLs motion. Tho 
I pimsnre of the ynstou flirce.s tho water gradiiiilly out of .some .small 
4>rin.ces along tho side of iho cylinder, so that tho ]>iston is cn.abled 
to travel H]>/wdy along fjic cyUmlcr. In iU progre.ss, however, it 
j»asse.s by some of fjjc «n'iHce.s, wlierchy tho rute of oHlux of the 
remaining water i.s n/duced, and a greater je'.i.stanco offered to tho 
motion of the pislim. Whilst then-fore the .shutter in rising 
jireseiits A greater surface to the .stream, and coiiscquenily exorts a 
greab/r null upon iho pivSton, tlie retarding foi-ce ia similarly 
incrt?a»e.d, ami the shutter is ihu.s grudnally raised without any jar* 

At ikult'c Island weir, on tlm Yonne, the np-strenm sbutLer 
ha.s been disyicnscii Avith; and the shutter forming tho weir is 
r.ii.scd against tlto stream by a piston working in a hydraulic nrosB 
(Hg. 4}, the w^atcr prcBSui'o being supplied from an accumulator 
Avliich is charged by unjaii.s of a turliino A\orktnl by tlie full of* 
water at the weir. The 'weir is clo.sod by .seven shutters, 114 feet 
long and 0 feet high, which can be raifti^d in live minutes ; and the 
jiowcr for damming up the stream is actually obtained from the 
stream itnelf. 

Tl>u form of shutter w’oir most commonly adopted in Franco ie 
shoAvij in fig. fi, representing a section of tho lar^c.st ,and most 
recent weir of this typo, orecteil at Fort-h-l’Aiiglais weir on the 
Seine, tw'o or three miles above Paris ; and weirs on tho same 
system Imvo l»eeu erect isl across tlm Great Knnawha river in the 
United ^^taUs. Tho aliuttor revolves upon a horj/4>iital idoced 
just above the centre of preswuro ow tho dcwn-stit^um aide .of the 
^shutter. Tho axis is fustctied on an iron tressel hinged b> tho 
* apron of tho weir; and tlio shutter and tres.scl are supjiortcd in 
position by n w 2 x>ught-iron prop resting against a cast-iron shoe 
iixcd on tJio W)u>ii tho woir is closed, the shutter bnlta 

against ^ sill at the bptJtoin, as is .^huwu on fig. fi. Tho w^eir ,ba 
more or less owned, from the foot brid^, by mc^ns of cJbiUA.s 
fiisteiied to the top and bottom of tho gutter ; wd It cait : 
completely lowered in Hood time by the priq^ licem Ita 

•hoe, when the prop, treeeal, and ahat|;iw fall upw 
their fa}I l^ing^uUt(^ by^ki Qt Jjl^a 

iowerod af ih the old^ua^^^ram^a^^^!6. V. 
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Mbutter of the navigable pass at rort-k-VAnglais ia 31 feet wide, 
and rjHes ISj- feet above the sill of the weir. Smaller shutter 
weirs, of a aimilar form, are placed on the toj) of overfalls to 
regulate tlie discharge, being so adjusted that tlio Hhutters dip 
wlieii the water attains a certain height above tliom. Sometimes 
the regulation of tho flow is efTected throiigh the large shutters by 
moans of small abutters fixed in tlioir uj»pei' panels, railed butterfly 
valves, \vbie,h open siMUitaneously \vlu;ii tiic water lisoH above the 
retpii red height. The smaller shutters on the ov(M*fall 9 are entirely j 
lowered in flood-time, like the large shnttius, but, being un- 
provided with a foot-bridge, they tire laisotl l»y aid of boats on the 
approach of tin; dry season. The enrlier.sliuit.eis erected acros.s the 
navigable passes were similarly raised ; but, though a foot bridge 
adds eon.sideraldy to the cost of a shutter weir, it greatly fucilitatcs 
its working. 

The navigable passes in French rivers, which art? always closed i 
either by frame or shutter weirs, serve for tho passage of ves.scls I 
dining liooilswiieu the locks are .suhmergo<l. | 

Willi tile exeepLioii of the t»limitiv^^ movablo stanehes, there is j 
only one examjilo of a movuhle weir in Kughjiid. 'J’his self-acting j 
sbutter weir has been ercctcil across the Irwell at Thostleiiest near ‘ 
Manchester; and a .section of it is givi.-n in Im. 0. The weir 1 
consists of a series of .shnttei-s turning on a central horizontal axis, j 
’When the weir is ch>sed, each shutter is in<*liruM.| at an angle of j 
35' to tho vertical, as shown in lig. 0, and revolves to a liorizontal > 
position f(»r ojicniiig the weir. It rosemhlcs in fact the Freiieli 
shnitcr weirs, e.xcept that the .shutters and their .surmort.M are m»t 
removed fn>m the e.bannel, so that the waterway ul Thoatleiiest is 
not so unimpeded as in the FroncU system. The shuttera are .so 
auljusted that they <>]k;u win u the river ri.ses feet alwvc its ordi- 
nary level ; but, lo.st the l usli of water, wliieh would result from 
their sud..h.|i opening, .should injure the river bed, an arrungement 
has heen in.ade for o|a-ning any of the shutters by imjans of a set of 
chaiu.s worked hy crabs from each bank, so a.'« to release the pent np j 
water.s niojo gradually.^ Thi.s w<‘ir, designed by Mr Wiswall, ; 
consists of fourteen sbutters, each 10 feet wide almvc llic axis and 
9 feet below, and )2 feet long. Tlio adu.il lieight of the weir 
aliove the floor is ordy 10 feet, owing to the inclination of tin* 
sluiUeJ*s, .s<) that it presents a surfm*e of 1400 H«piarc feet to the 
stream when dosed, wliidi is r^vbiced to 203 feet when Ofien. 

Drum 'ilm drum UYir, >vhioU has hccii iulopte<l in several instuncos on 
weir. the river Manm, con.sisis of an upper and an under iron paddle 
capaUo of making a tpiarter of a revolution round a hor!zont.al 
central axis. The upper paddle forma tho weir, and the under one 
revolves in a dosed recess, shaped like the ipjndrant of a cylinder, 
laid below tho sill of tlic woir, from wludi the term drnoi is 
derived (lig. 7). Tho under paddle and the dm in are so formed 
that a sjKico i.s left betweem the up]K.‘r face of the ])addlo and the top 
of the dram when tho {laddlos are, liorizontal ; and a similar space 
exists lM*twe.<*n tlio (.low n -stream face of the paildle and the vertical 
w%'ill of tho ilrum when tlie paddles are vertical, as reprasenled in 
lig. 7. These .spaces servo as sluiceways by which water can bo 
admitted into the scries of drums on tho upper or under side of the 
UTidtT pfiddle.s. Tho w’cir i.s closed by placing the tippor sluiccwav 
in coinmuiiieation vvith llio upper pool, when tin* pressure of water 
on the up[>er fai:cs of the under paddles ovcr<x>incs the pressure of 
tho stream upon the upi^T ]>aad]<s, iMusing them to rise, and 
closing the weir against tho stnram. The weir is readily o|M'iicd 
by sliutting ofV communication between the upper pmd and tlie 
upper sluicew'ay, and oj>ening comrmiuietttion with the Joww pool ; 
thft stream thou doprc.sses tho iip[K>r paddles, or the action can be 
rjtiickeaed hy o[»ciiiiig communication between the npjier poo! and 
lower sluh.'eway. Tlie pressure on either si<le of the under paddles 
(•.an Iw easily adjusted witli the utmost preci.sion, enabling the 
paddlc.s ti> bo placed at auy angle, so that the moat ab.s(duto 
control is obtained over the discharge at the weir, 'fhe largest 
example of this ty|K.* (.■f weir i.s at Joiuvillc, on the Marne, only a few 
. miles above ran.s. 'JTie weir i.s formed by forty-two pa<ldle.s, 3.j| 
feet liigb and 4J foot wide, which me W'ork(Ml with great c.asc by 
iiM^aTia of aluicti gates on the left bank, being oficncd or clo.sed in 
thi«e or four luiiiutoa by one man. This typo of weir has the | 
doPoct of not being suited for navigable juishch, owing to tlio depth 
of the foundations for the drum below the floor of the weir Laving 
to exceed the. height of the actual woir. 

Warn- Movable weins posot^ss the great merit over other foi-uis of w’eira 
ings of of olferiog little or no impodiinoui to tho {lassage of floods ; and this 
floods, adyaotaiw i» still farther enhaticiol by tho system of warnings, I 
organizea for tho Seine, the Loire, and otli<?r French rivers, whereby 
timely information of tho appnoach of a flood is tc legwphed to the 
ranoos weir keeTssTS, so that tli^ uaa^ fnllv open the weiw before 
its arriysl, ia»d Iws ajd in its descent. By itelegrapbic 

iutiwalW of iUi the ,npj»ex tobntsrioi, and of the rsinfidl 

in the bosit]^ it is possible to predict with reninykablo accnracy tho 
tliw of the ttvor irt 

■ iMi pnapti«tov. 


Tidal and Tidelm Rivers, 

liivcrs may bo broadly divided into two classes in 
re.spect of the lower portion of their courwse, for the tide is 
projuigatod up some rivers lo a considerable distance from 
their mouth, commingling with the fresh water and pro- 
ducing an ebb and flow far into tho interior ; whil.st rivers 
flowing into tiilcless .seas do.scond witli an nnimpodod 
current to their outlot. Tidal and lidclo.ss rivers, j>os.se.s.s- 
ing very distinct idiy.sical chaiaotori.stic.-, iiecfs.snrily jire- 
sent ditferent feutuies and rcunire diflVrciit methods of 
inijirovoment, and will bo thereiorc .•separately con.sidered. 

Tidal rivi*rs are the more iiunieruii.s, owing to tlie greater 
extent (»f tidal seas. The. great difli:ronce.s talso in tbc 
tidal ri.se inInMim'C numerous vuriati(*M.s in the tidal iiillu- 
euec on rivers, and llie rise of the ri\er bed dotermine.s 
the distanco to wiiieh tho tidal flow extend..^ Accord- 
ingly, tidal rivers exhibit a greater diver.-aty in their 
natural condition tlian tkleless rivers, which are only 
alfectcd by the volume of tlieir fresh water di.<charge, the 
amount of sediment carried in sirspension, and the inclina- 
tion of their bed. These latter eoiulitioi\.s afl'ect also the 
state of tidal rivers, but their infliioiiee is greatly inoililied 
by the ybb and flow of a large volume of tidal watej’s. 

The efToet of tho tidal ebb and flow is most readily per- 
ceived in contrasting the inouth.s of tidal and lideje.s$ 
rivers. The months of the Mississipja, the Nile, the 
Jlanube, and tho Klione present very marked diflcrenc^ 
to the outlets of the St liuwrence, the Seine, the Thames, 
and the Severn. Tideless rivers divide into a mimber of 
mouths, whereas tidal rivers are conlined to a single out- 
let: and the effect of tidal influence on iliis diflerence is 
still fiirtlier contirmed by the instance of the Maas, wliich, 
with a very sliglit tidal range, exhibits a tendency Id 
deteriorate into the dispctrsiou of inoulhs of a tidele^sa 
river The value of tidal flow in nmintaining a river is 
fully manifested by compnring tlie navigable condition of 
tho Thames or of the muddy Humber with the delta of 
the Nile or the Rhone, though the latter rivers possr^ss a 
much larger fresh-water diseliarge. Tlie tidal rise abvo 
freipieritly allows of the access of ve.ssels to a river whose 
entrance i.s barred at low water. 

The general im|)rovemenls of the ujiper portions of Regula- 
both tidal and tidclcs.s rivers may l>e carried out on *1^” 
siaiilur princij)Ie.s, though on approacliing their mouths 
they need a totally dilTereut tieatrnent. To give a iiver a 
uniform depth, its cJiannel and il(»w rmuire regulation. 

Hard shouts may be permnnenliy removed by dre4iging: but 
silty shoals, even wlien dredged away, will re-form unlcs.s 
the channel is contracted, Formerly rivt r.s wcjre regulated 
by building out jetties at inlervab at right angles to the 
banks, especially in vvide .slioal iihices, in order to contract 
the channel and concentrate the stream, so as to scour 
a de©[x*r central channel. These cross jetties, however, 
whilst effecting a deei>ening in front of their extremities, 
cau.*!ierl irregularities in the flow' of the cuiTcut in the 
mtjervals Ujtween them, thus producing diflcrences in . 
depth. Continuous longitudinal jefl ties, or training banks, 
though more costly, are much more ctlicicnl in regulating 
a river, and ore now generally ndojitcd for procuring a 
uniform width, and, consequently, a regular depth. Where 
tlm fall alters, a eotTesiK>nding variation must be made in 
tlieacetion of the channel ; and, in the cose’of tidal rivers, 
the aectioii should gradually iucrease as it approaches the 
sea, BO as to admit the incj'eaaiug volume of sea water 
which enters but does oU paas far up the esvtuary whose 
upper portion lias been filled by the earlier flow. 

Most rivers^ whether tidal or MAm, are more or less iiaaies of 
im^ed for navigaliQn by a bar M their mofltb. A bar ^ 
is flTidge.or.aboaloj^t^ navigable chanueli 
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over which there m a Jess depth than cither above or below 
it. The lowering of such a bar forms one of the main 
objects of river improvement, as upon the depth that can 
be obtained over the Iriir depend the class of vessels that 
can enter the river, and, in tidal rivers, the period of time 
during whuli the entrance can be navigated. A bar may 
result from the action of the sea, whicli tends to form a 
continuous beach across any inlet, and would obliterate 
the mouths of rivers if the channels w(‘ro not inaiuLaiiud 
by the ebb ai\d flow of the tide and the fresh- water dis- 
charge ; or it may be formed by the conflict of the sea 
and river water, which checks the current at tlie mouth 
and causes the river to deposit the sediimuit which it lield 
in suspension. 'I’lic bars at the mouths of the Mersey, the 
Liffcy, and the Adour are dues to the first caij.se; whilst the 
bars at the inoutlis of tidcless rivers, such as the Missis- 
sippi, the Danube, and the Rhont!, arc mainly due to the 
second. 

Iniproremtnf of Tidal Jiiver.<. 

Tidal rivers differ greatly in tlioir natural character 
istics, owdng to the variety in the diflerent couditioiis 
w'hicli affect them. TJms tlio Mersey, with an extrc»ue 
tidal rise, of 30 foet at its mouth, is only tidal for IG 
miles, whilst the Seine, with a rise of '22 feet, i.s tidal for 
01 jnile.s, and tlie Sehrldt, wu’tli a rise of only 13 J feet, is 
tidal up to (rhent, a distance of 105 niih?s. These difler- 
cnees are mainly due to the diflerent falls of tlie river- 
beds, but tliey are also afleeted liy the fa<-ility of entry 
afforded to the tloo»l tide, and the form of tin; channel up 
wdiioh it flows. The tidal capa<Mty of a river depends on 
the rise of the tide and the configuration of the banks. 
Th(3 tidal flow into the Mersey amounts to 710,000,000 ; 
cubic yards at a high spring tide, whilst the flow into tlie j 
Scheldt at I'’ lushing, with less than half the tidal rise, • 
reachcH 475,000,000 cubic yards, 'riie tidal capacity of 
the Seine, togctlier w’ith its estuary, formerly exceeded 
that of the Mersey, but it has been greatly nMluced by the ; 
training works which have been carried out on it since ' 
1848. 

Influence The tidal ebb and flow pa.ssing ami rivturning through ■ 
oftidee. entrance channels (d a river twice a day exercise a ; 
very important influence on its moiiitenance. 'riie effect j 
of tidal scour i.s manifestiid in tlie hi.story of the harbours j 
of Calais anti Ostend,' wliicli in old times [M).sse.s.scd deep ’ 
outlet channels, but were injured l»y reclamation, and in 
the deterioration of the outfalls of the Fen river.s as soon 
as the tidal flow w'as curtailed by (lie erection of sluices. 
The powTT of the tidal scour necessarily varies with the 
volume of water producing it, and therefore one of the 
first |>riiuiplos of tidal river improvement is that the tide 
should be admitted as far up a river as possible, and all 
obstructions to its flow' renujved. If, however, the main- 
tenance of an estuary depended solely upon the tidal ebb 
and flow', the estuary would gradually silt up, for the 
flood tide brings in matter in .siispcn.sion wdiich it washes 
from the adjacent shores and sandbanks, especially during 


water dis(;harge, which, being penned up during the flood 
tide, reinforces the ebb and preserves an equilibrium. 

The fresh water discharge of a river, depending upon Value of 
; the area of the basin and the available rainfall, naturally 
I varies greatly in different rivers — being, for instance, greater 
I in the Tyne and the Clyde than in the Mersey, though 
i tlicse rivers have little more than one-thirteenth of the 
! tidal capacity of the Mersey. TIio Seine, with a drainage 
area of 30,500 square inih's, nearly six times the size of 
! ilie Thames basin, has a discharge of 28,000,000 cubic 
; yards, on tlie average, each tide (about twenty-eight times 
I that of the Mersey), though this volume sinks into iiissigni- 
• licance when compared w'ith the flow' of the Danube with 
; a basin of ten times the size, or still more of the Mis.sis- 
i sippi W'ith a basin forty times as largo. A large fresh- 
: water discharge is of great value to tlie maintenance of an 
j estuary, especially wJien, as in the ca.se of the Seine, it 
: carries little silt in suspensitm; whilst a small discharge in 
I proportion to the size of an estuary, of which the Mersey 
; is a notable instance, renders the state of the estuary very 
i delicate, and necessitates great vigilance in maintaining its 
f tidal ca|>acity, to which its existence is almost wholly due. 

The silt brought dowm by tidal rivers, instead of being 
carried to tJieir mouths and tliere depo.sited, is met by the 
: incoming tide at points varying daily w'ith tlic .states of 
I the tides ; and, moreover, except during slack tide, it is 
maiutained in constant motion up and down the estuary, 
till at length it gets to tlie .sea. Accordingly, though the 
sediment of tidal rivers is more or loss deposited w'herever 
the velocity of the current is checked, it d(>es not tend to 
accumulate in one particular part, as in the case of tideless 
rivers, and therefore the formation of a bar at the mouth 
is mainly due to the drift by waves along the beach. A 
flood also, thougli more largely charged with silt, by giving 
additional powder to the ebb, scours the channel and Jow'ers 
the bar. The Humber, whose waters are densely burdened 
w'itli mud w'liich is readily deposited in still water, is 
nevertheless free from a bar. 

The best form of estuary for a tidal river is when it Forms of 
enlarges gradually as it approaches the soa, thus affording 
ail increa.siiig capacity for the admission of tlie tide, and 
promoting a regular flow'. 31ie estuaries approximating to 

such a form are generally free fioni bars as, for instance, 

tho Hiame.s, the Severn, and the Scheldt. When, how'- 
ever, a river expand.s abruptly into a wide estuary on a 
sandy coast, it w iiids through the enlarged estuary in an 
unstable shallow channel, ow'ing to the reduced velocity of 
the ebb in expanding out, and the checking of tho flood 
tide on reaching the head of the wide estuary. Thus the 
Seine, w'ith a deep slahlo channel from Rouen to I#u 
Mailleraye, had formerly a sliallow shifting dangerous 
channel from tlnuice to the sea ; the Kibble, with a good 
deptli at Preston, ha.'^ a shoal irregular channel tow'ards 
its mouth ; and the Dec, with a luoilerate channel at 
Chester, is almost barred to vessels, except at Jiigli tide, 
below Oonnah's Quay. These estuaries do not iiossess a 


rough weather, wlicr, the waves stir up th^ sand 'and siJt: i their long shallow winding channels 

I......-*..,. ..V .... offer a still 


Tlie impetu.*; of the tide running up the rising bed of an 
estuary is grailually checked, till at last slack w'atcr 
occurs, and the silt begins to deposit, which the ebb tide, 
enfeebled by . the friction of the tidal water in its passage 
up and down the estuary, would of itself be unable com- 
pletely to reuiove. The erection of any obstructions to 


more serious impediment to navigation. The 
worst form is a very irregular estuary with abrupt expon- 
j sions and contractions, of w'hich the Mersey is a pro- 
' niincnt example, for, in spite of ihs large rise of tide, it 
pos.sesses a shallow, irregular, and shifting channel above 
: Liverpool, and is encumbered by a wide bar below. 

There are three obstructions to which tidal rivers are liethcKls 


the tidal flow, such as sluices and weirs, increases the I are .nree oos.rucuons lo wmen uom nvers 

period of rfack tide, and consequently not only reduces the i "f f I ^ 

volume of ebb and flow but also prmotes the deposit of ! there are three general metho^ whi«* may 


promotes the deposit 
silt, to the further detriment of the estuary. The main- 
teoance of estoariee is secured by the aid of their fr^- 

* L, f. Ye|iMU.nsieoi»t. ttaulmn and Dotktt pfi. 140 «ad 105. 


be resorted to for their improvemwV nq|hefy,:^tti^ ' 

I training walls, and dredging, in ad(Utipn 
] of their upper portion by Inngitudhi^ J^H^ .. 

[ p^vtottafy tnmtinn(a4 •- ; 
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Jeitiei . — A bar being caused by the littoral drift, and . Tees are in reality breakwaters,' though they servo the 
by the impotence of the eximnded current to scour the ' same [mrposo of protecting the entrance channels from 
channel over it to the same depth as elsewhere, it is neccs ; the littoral drift, and promoting scour over the bar, as tlie 
Rary either to arrest the drift or to concentrate the current . less solid structures at Dublin and Charleston. The 
across the bar. The drift, which conies from the direction ' Ices breakwaters are random mounds of .slag; the Aber- 
of the prevalent winds, tnight be tein[»onirily arrested by deen breakwaters at tlie mouth of the Dee arc upriglit 
• projecting a groyne, or jetty, frtim tlie shore on the wind- . walls of concrete ; and tlie Tynemouth piers are masonry 
ward side of the outlet. Tlie material, liowever, carried ; and cmicrote-block walls uj»oii a rubble foundation. The 
along the coast would accumulate against the jetty, and ^ breakwaters alfonl a much better shelter for vessels and 
eventually form a bar beyond, or, .sweeping round the. end | for dredging operations, but the lower faseiiuv work jetties 
of the jetty, deposit iu the channel under its shelter. ; at the mouth of tlie Maas are ctpially etrectivc in directing 
Accordingly a second jetty is added, on the oppo.site side j the current. 

of the outlet, to direct and concentrate tlie current over i Trmmtvj IIWAv. The wandering shallow clianncl of a Object of 
the bar, arid thus increase the dcmlh of tlie channel, and | river througli a wide .sandy ('stiiary may be improved by training; 
also to drive into deep water any material that may be | training the channel, in a suitable direction, by means of 
carried round the windward jetty, nr convey it within the , longitudinal mounds of rubble stone, commonly tennod 
influence of any littoral current farther out. The jetties ! training walls. These walls 1i\ the channel and prevent 
are cither niade pai-allel, or .sligliily diverging, so as to : the current eroding the .sandbanks and thus changing it.s 
form a sort of continual ion of the banks of the river ; course. Moreover, by guiding tlie channel int o a mure 
hci-oSkS the beach, or they are commenced far apart and ! direct line, making the ebb and How follow the same 
made to converge towards their extremities, .so as to admit j course, and concentrating tlie current, the scouring capa- 
a larger volume of tidal water and concentrate the Ilow’ ; city of the stream is iniTe.ase(l and the channel is deepened, 
into a narrow channel over tlie bar. The parallel jetty ! The flofnl tide ascends the trained cliannel move readily, 
system has been adopted for the now out let of the Maas . and therefore is able to extend its inliucnce farther up; 

(Hg. Id), the mouth of the Adour near Hayonno (fig. IG), • whilst the ebbtide llows out of the improved and doe]»rned 
and the numtlvs oi the ^Voa^ at iSunderlaiid, the Yare at j channel earlier, and thus lowers the low water line and 
Yarmouth, and the Ouse at Xewhaven ; whilst the con- ; incrcase-.s the tidal capacity in the channel. 

verging jetty Hystem lias been carried out at Oiiarle.ston | The trained (dianncl must bo gradually widened out and Form of 
(lig.s. 17 and 18) and Aberdeen, and at tlic mouths of the ! carried into deep water, otherwise the "abrupt exi»ansioii ^*****'“‘i5 
Litfby, the Tyne (tig. 8), and the Tees. • which occurs beyond the ends of the training walls would 

Foraso." Tlie ordinary form of jetty i.s a timber i»ier resting Upon • so enfeeble the ebbing current that a .sliallow shifting 
ft of i-iibble stone, like the jettie.s of the North Sea channel would l>e formed only a short di-stance below, 
jetty harbours of C/alais, Dunkirk, and Ostond, .so that the | IVaining walls which stop in tiic middle of a wide sandy 
solid lp\Yer|>ortion may concentrate the ebb, whilst the open • e.stuary, like tlie walls curried out on the Seine (lig. 10) 

Upper portion pennit.s the. pas.sag(j of the littoral currents ; and the Hibble, cun be only rcgaidod as incomplete 
ill order that a rapid advance of the foreshore may be ]U’e- j works, which .sooner or later will have to l>c extended if 
vented. Such .structures, however, simply delay, ami do ! the full benefit of a trainoil cliannel is to l«e realized, 
not stop, the advance of the foreshore, as manifested at AVhen the channel is to ftdlow' tdose along one shore of tlie 
Newhavon and Dunkirk, wdiere the accumuhitioii of shingle ' estuary, a .single training wall on the outer .side is sutli- 
in the one case and of sand in the other brought low- ; cient ; and a .single w'ull is sometimes adctjuale for main 
w'liter mark out to the cxlreniitie.s of their western jetties. • taining a channel in the middle of an c.stiiary, wlicn 
The solid northern jetties of the Wear and the Yare Iiaxe | placed along the concave side of a bend, 
naturally produced a similar advance of their northern : The proper widtli between the training walls tlcpcml.s 
l)eache.s, both being c.xposed to a north ea.slerly drift. j upon the fall, the tidal range, and the fre.sh-water di.s- 
A s[»ocial form of jetty has been constructed at the i charge, and slioiild gradually increase down .stream so as 
moutli of the Adour to combine tlio advantages of open ; to admit as much tidal water n.s j)o.s.sihla with a steady 
and closed jetties. These jetties consist of a row' of i How. A.s the .scour of the fresh water discharge is greater 
cylindrical columns placed at intervals and carrying iron | with a contracted channel, the tendency is to place the 
girders on the toji. (Jrooves are formed at the .sides of ; training walls too cJo.se together, wliicli, lliough iiin»roving 
the column.^, dowui which panels can be low'ercd from the ! the de|»th in the chanm l between the walls, roduci‘s the 
roadw'ay above to confino the ksuiiig current, wliilst when J volume of tidal water that can get u[> the cliannel and 
the panels are open ilm spaces betw-cen the columns j thus comproniisc.s the maintenance of the outlet beyond the 
admit the flood tide and the pa.ssage of the. currents. | walk The training walls on the Seine and on the Hibbh', 
Nevertheless there arc imlication.s of an advance of the ! whil.st improving the trained ehunnels, liavc been ]»reju- 
foreshore; the sand [massing through the simces iu the | dicial to the channels beyond; and an extension of tho 
northern jetty lias encroached U[>on the channel, and tho j works has been authorized on tlio Ribble. The w idih.s also 
depths are reduced beyond tho end of the jetties (tig. IG). j adopted between the.se w^alls are not compatible vvitli an 
The most important examples of training jetties, includ- ; adequate widening out towards their outlet for the free 
ing converging jetties, have been made solid, .though } admission of tlie flood tide, so that these estuaries will 
sometimes they have not been raised to high-water level j eventually be delicient in tidal capacity. 

at their outer ends, in order tb provide for the freer admi.S' 1 The training of a wandering channel is always beneficial KlTcctfi dC 
fiiou of the flood* tide. The converging jetties, or walls, j to the maintenance and depth of the channel. The 

wanderings, liowever, of the channel, which arc 
arrested, though very prejudicial to navigation, are advan- 
tageous ill preventing the silting up of an estuary by the 
Moa^ 15) are formed of foseiue mattresses; constant erosion and stirring up of the sandbanks which 

03^ the Qh^l^ton jetties^^ in they effect in shifting their position, and which they 

^ y carry by gradual stages throughout the whole of the 

y ■ " leVet ■■■ ■ "liie.: converging — — 

'tite i: ' 841. ■ 


at the moutli of tho Liffoy consist of mounds of rubble 
atone,, aod^ the outer portion of tlie northern jetty is only 
raised to halMido level. The jetties at the mouth of the 
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eatuary. The scouring current [uedominates at one time 
in one port and at anotlier time elsewhere, so that slack 
water is never permanent in any part of the estuary, and 
accretion cannot jirogrcss for a long [loriod without dis- 
turbance. When, however, a (ihannel is perinaneully fixed 
by training walls, the condition of the estuary U coni' 
pleloly transfonned. The flood tide, indeed, conics in with 
its burden of silt as before, rising sooner up the iniprovetl 
channel, and therefore dispersing with a somewhat gentler 
flow over the rest of the estuary. The ebb tide, however, 
is mainly concentrated along the trained channel, especi- 
ally when it attains its maximum scouring elfieiency 
towards low' water. Accordingly, whilst the flow in tlio 
trained channel is increased, stagnation occurs more or 
less over the rest of the estuary, and silting- up inevitably 
occurs, resulting eventually in a large rcfluctioii of tidal 
ca[»acity. The accretion, moreover, is nut confined to the 
portion of the estuary behind the training walls, but 
gradually creeps down, on each side of the e.stuary, for a 
considerable distance beyoml tlic ends of tlie walls. Low 
training walls hardly rising above the adjacent sandbanks 
have been tried with the object of preventing thi.s accre- 
tion, but the improved flow in tlie trained chanmd and 
the roducetl velocity elscwln'.rc still i»roniote accretion 
behind the low walls, and the deposit, rising first along^ 
tbc shores of the estuary, gradually attains high-water 
level over a great portion of the area at the back of the 
training walls, and from thence slopes down to the top of 
the walls on e,acli side of the channel. Though the pro- 
cess of accretion Is less raind w ith low tmining walls, the 
ultimate result is only delayiid and not prevented, as 
clearly manifested by o)>ser vat ions on the »Seine and other 
rivers, so that the vicNv formerly entertained by some 
engineers, that if training walls were kept down to the 
level of the existing sandbanks no accretion would take 
place, has been proved to bo erroneous ])y the results of 
cxperieucc j and it may bo accepted as a general law that 
training walls, whether high or low-, inevitably lead to 
accretion if the flood tide is charged wdth silt. 

The most careful consideration should be given to all 
the cuuditioiis of an estuary before training works are 
commenced, for when once begun they must be eventually 
carried out to deep water; ami, if i^orts exist along the 
shores of the estuary, they are liable to be injured by the 
accretion resulting from the ivorks unle.s.s the traiued 
channel can be le-d close along tliuin. The training w'orks 
of the »Seine estuary, tliougli very advantageous to the 
inland port of Houeii, are ctiinpromising the approach 
channels to lioiilleur and Havre, and have silted up the 
[Kirt of Hurrtcur, so that tlio extension of the training 
w'alls k) Ilonlleur has been urged in the interests of that 
port, whilst large works have been executed to pve.serve 
its entrance, and a new direct channel into the sea is being 
proposed for Havre. Though the training works on the 
JDee have not been carried out hitherto in a judicious 
direction, having been formed mainly with a view to land 
reclamation, it w'ould be advantageous for the ports of 
Chester and Connah*a Quay to exUmd these works towards 
the sea, as there are no ports below the present limits of 
the training wails to bo injured by the eirects of their pro- 
longation, and the navigable channel would be much 
improved, provided the works were carried out to dce[) 
water. The training vvalls in the iJibble estuary must 
eventually bo extended, even beyond the limits at present 
authorizc<), if a good navigable channel is to be secured to 
Preston, but these works will i^roduce an entire trans- 
formation in the estuary, of which largo portions have 
beep already reclaimed as a eonso^|uence of the workS; 
already: accomplished. The Mersey estuary would need a 
V(^"comprehepsiiw.;^^ for Us improvement, owing to 


the very defective natural condition of the estuary, and 
the situation of the ports along its Imnks. The mere 
training of tlio channel in the upper estuary, for the bene- 
fit of the up-river ports, would result in the reclamation 
of the wide estuary between lluncorn and laverpool, and 
thus deprive the channels between Liverpool and the sea 
of their natural scouring reservoir of tidal whaler ; wliilst 
tho training of a channol below Liverpool out to the bar 
would necessitato very extensive works in deep w'ater ami 
in an exposed situation. 

DreiJtjlng , — The improvcmeiits cllcctcd within recent 
years in tlio ordinary dredging machinery, and the intro 
diiction of the sand pump dredger, have facilitated and 
cheapened dredging operations to such an extent that 
.some of tlic most roiiiarkable river iiuprovements have 
been oflbeted by dredging. The groat increase in depth 
I realized on the 'lyno and the (Myde has been eflected by 
I means of steam bucket-dredgers aided by hopper barges, 
j whilst the maintenunee of the eiitiance channel to St 
I Xazaire on the Jjoire, and the deepening of the ap[uoaclies 
I to Dunkirk and C’alai.s, ImiiJ been accomplished by sand 
pumps, which have tho advantage of being able to work 
wlion ex[)osLHl to moderate waves. Dredging merely coii- 
sist.s ill removing material from the river bod anti thus 
enlarging and deepening it ; and the extent to wdiich this 
method of imi»n)vcment may bo carried .sim[»]y dc[KMnls 
upon tho economical consideration as to Jiow far the 
iiiiprovemcnl of the traflic on llie river by an increase of 
depth will affortl an adequate return fur llic outlay. 
Dredging, however, furnishes a cheap method of excava* 
tion owing to the small cost of carriage by water. Drcdg 
ing, being a purely artificial means of imi>rov(:nient, 
generally necessitates regular inainteiiancc ; wdicroas the 
improvement from scour eflected by jetties and training 
wails is permanent, being realized by natural iiKaiir. 
Freciuently, however, training walls and jetties are supple- 
mented by dredging, for tho wiills and jetties render the 
deepening by dredging easier and more permanent ; whilst, 
on the other hand, dredging eimble.5| a greater depth to 
be attained, and even maintained, than eould have been 
etfected by scour alone. 

'rhe improvenient.s on the Tyne and on the Clyde have 
mainly resulted from very extensive dredging operations, 
but they liave been aided by training walls on the Clyde, 
and by the Tynemouth piers on the which protect 

the entrance channel from drift and the dredgers from 
waves, and concentrate the scour over the bar. The three 
methods of iinprovemont described above have been rc 
sorted to on the Tees : for training walls have L»oeii formed 
through the wide estuary below’ Middlesborough for fixing 
the cluinnel ; converging jetties are being constructed for 
sheltering tlie channel from wave-borne sand, and f(»r 
directing the scour over the bar ; and dredging is being 
employed for deepening the trained and sheltered channel.' 

On the Maas also, and at Charleston, dredging is being 
used for attaining a depth for navigation w^hich the jetties 
nlono were unable to produce. 

lliver Ttfiie impruvement IVvrks, 

The Tyiio h»i8 a drainage area of 1053 sfjuaro miles; its tidal Plate V. 
flow extends IS miles from its mouth, and the range of spring figs. 8, a. 
tides at its outlet is HJ b et. Being by nature a small winding 
irregular river, with little tidal ciiiMicity and ua^stuary, its depth 
was STimll and variable, and a bar existed at its mouth, which o}>cns 
directly on to the sea-coast. The firrt iinjffovenicut works, coin- 
mencod in 1843, consisted in training the river by cross jetties, 
snhwqnently connected by low training walls, so as to t^gulato the: 
width alnl cunset^uenily depth of tho river. how^iver, the 
volume of water ni the river was small, the scour was notrwdequate 
to effect a groat improvement in tlm depth f tho bed of the |iye.r 
between Newcastle and the eej^ Ih ww itt. to 
low-water level ; liud the depth on the^W d 

feet- (fig: ■- »•). The' piars.-a* 
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for th« irttriK)8o of facilitating tlie removal of tlie bar and for 
shejtering veasn'ls entering the river, and were originally designed 
to tf'ruiinato in a depth of iJi feet nt low water ; out oventually a 
larger Bi’hcme waa adopted for forming a refuge hai boiir in eoin 
biuatiuii with the improvoment of the river, aiid the piers, whurli 
are still in progn,‘ss, arc to extend into a depth of tiu feet. Jn 
1861 extenai\ c dredging operations were cannnoneed ftir improving 
the depth of the river, and a inaxinmm of ;l,r)]r»,000 cubic yards 
wa.s removed in 1866 ; tlio woik has been regularly' eoiitinuc'l, and 
tlio tofcjil amount dredged aineo the eommeniTinciit, in 18r>8, l eaclied 

40.608.000 cubic yavihsin 1881, being an average of nearly i,000,000 
cubic yards uimuully since 1 SCI , when systematic dredging ojierations 
were begun. The improvement in ilispth tliat was etfccted between 
J860 and 18S4 is shown on the hingitudinal aeetiou of the rivm 
(lig. 9); and the deepening of the liver between NcwcaslIo ami 
I led win Streams, a distance of miles, is in progress, being carried 
on by six dredgers. The river 1ms also been regulated hy making 
a straight cut across Lemingtou I'oiiit, and widening the elianiiel 
from ISO feet to 400 feet oimodte l’iay<lon ; the obstructioa olfcivil 
to the Tyne by tlio old Scwcastlo Ilridge, lias bteii renjwved by 
rebiiililing the bridge with larger openings; and a sharp bi ml in 
the river has l)4‘cn eased hy removing the liigh projecting rock 
ai Hill IViiil (lig. 8}. The tidal fipacity of the river has boon in- 
cieased by 14,0u0,00o cubic, yards; the l»ar has been lowered 11 
feet f<i«iee 16C0; and the Ica.st dc|itli at low wat<;r up to Newca.^llc 
is 20 feet, and 13 h.'et for 6 miles above. The dei pcning of the 
ehaiimd lia.s prodm-ed a v* ry benelicial lowering (»f tlie lloofl line in 
the river, thereby pr» . serving the adjacent lands from iniimlalion, ‘ 
The improvcinent of the river has led to a great iii( rease in the 
tonnage of the vessels frcipicniing it, and a large development of 
its trade. Tlie avTiago tonnage of the ve.s.Si Is, which >s a.s IGd tons 
in ISUd, had risen to 306 tons in 1.883 ; and tlie total tonnngc of 
the ve.ssels entering and ch'iiring the. 'fync ports rof-c from 
1,,')82,000 toms in 1363 to 13,04;), OOo tons in 1883, 

liiiyr Ch)>f.c. Itupruri'nind U’tiH's. 

The Clyde is a small river, with a drainage, area of only Oir» 
wf|uare miles, and a tidal l!«»w of about *dOniiIo.s ; itojien.*^, ln>\vcver, 
ini'.) a deep welb.^lioltcrcd estuary, ormniot tin? sea, calJcd tl'C Firth 
of Clyde, and is free from a bar. The rise of .spring tides at it.s 
iij'jutli is about ]i> feet. 'I'Ijc Clyde was hy nature an in.^agnilieant 
stream, wdth numerous hard gravel shoals, and a ford 12 miles 
])eb:nr Glasgow whieh coubl bo (aa).s.scd oil foot. The regulation of 
the river hy cros.s jetties, and tho removal of hai\l .'^lioals, wa.s 
L.)min« j)eed in 1773. Early in tho preM.nt century the jetties were 
mad'? mor'j unifunii, others were added, .and their ends were 
cvciituaily conucete<.l I'y low training walls which were gradually 
raised as d' posit.s foi inod behind. The liver had to be subse«]ucntly 
widened to a*rcnjnm(n.lato the increasing trade, and u larger size of 
vcs.«d!j. As scour aloiKj could only produce a very in'.)dcr:it« deptli, 
systenutiv; dredging ojH'ratious were, commenced in 1811, and 
reached a total of 28,618,000 cul»ic yards l»y tlic niMdlc of JS84, 
tlie maximum accomplished in a single year (1878-79) rca* hiug 

1.502.000 cubic yard.s. llrciging Is still being coutinued with six 
dredgers in orde.r to maintain as well as deciJim the river ; for the 
ciiannel up to GIa.sgow Inns been deepened so far b(*vond its natural 
limit that any iinilter in suspension wJiich onkr.s the river is 
readily d'^positeil. Of tho 1 ,04 1 ,000 cubic yards d ivdged in 1 SS3 84, 
as much as 703,000 cubic yanls consisted of deposit, or more tlwui 
two-thirds of tlic whole Riiautity removtMl. I’lic liver has a vleptli 
of 24 fiict at high water from Gla-sgow' to Tort Glasgow^ and from 13 
to 16 feet nt low water, 'riio tide falls 8 feet lower at (.Jhi.sgow 
than it did before any work.s were begun, which ii')t merely adds 
to the tidal capacity "of the river, but iilso prevents the frcsli-w alev 
floods which formerly inundated the low lying portions of Gla.sgow'. 
Tho improved depth has caused tlie average tonnage of the ves.sel.s 
/renneuting tho port of Glasgow to ri.se from 191) t^jus in 1863 to 
315 tons in 1883 ; whilst tho total tonnage entered and eleaivd li;w 
increased from 1,757,000 tons in 1863 to 5,544,060 tons iu 1883. 

liiver Teea Improvement tVorka, 

Tlio Tees was formerly a very irn*.gular wimling river between 
Stockton and Middleslmrongh, ami after pa&sing that town it o]Min.s 
out into a wide sandy cstuarv about 6 tulles long and 3 miles a(‘ros.s 
at its widest part. It is tidal for about 17 miles, and the rise of 
spring tides at its mouth is 15 feet. Tlic improvement of tlio river 
bctw'een Stooktou and the estuary was commenced in 1810 by 
making a straight cut near Stockton ; another cut was maile iu 
1830, and the river was also regulat^ by cross jottics. Tlicso 
works provided a more direct channel, and .increased tho depth by 
abdut from 2 to 5 ft«t " Tho chanueh however, between the jetties 
was irregular in de{>th ; iiud tho navigable ciiaoncl through the 
estuary was shallow and rariahls, with u rocky shoal across it, and 
.u ^at the mouth of the riverv . Accordingly, in 1858 iiainiiig 
r cc^loencech hoAi for hdnne^ii^ the mnls of the cross 


jetlicN, ifiul also fur guiding the ch.aiincl llirough the estufiry. 

Dmlging was commenced in 1854 for removing shoals ami 'U*e|Kr.- 
ing lliu cliannel ; am.! the ridge of nx-k acro.ss tho cstuavv cbunml 
lia.s bci'U rciiiovif^l hy I'l.i.sliiig. 'I’ho total aiiiount dredgcil up t" 

Oei. 31, .1881, n-arliiNl 13, 145.000 cubic yanls, and a ina.vimnju of 

1,220,000 'riibii' yards wits drclgcd in 1 88.3- 84. Ve.s.scl.s of 30(K) I'.m.s, 
ihawing Ul. ha-t of water, ran leave M kldlesburough fully hub n ; 
the avcr.igo tunnage of vessels In (|uentiiig the Tees has li.seii 
liom 16.9 tons in 1873 (o 363 lon.s in 1883; and llic tub'll ton- 
nage ent4rivil ami cl-.aivd has iin ieastd fnnn 1,212,000 tons in 187-3 
tu 2, .52.^,000 Ion.? in 1.V83. It is pri)['osi d .<1 present to dcopen the 
chuiiiKd by 'ljed;;ing, s.i as to obtain .a drpth.at low water of 12 
lect up to .Mitblieslnin.iiigli, ;intl 10 feel from thence up to Slocdv- 
ton , ami it is Jn.ped tbat i viutnally 2 IVet a'lditioiial depth 
may be utt.-nned l.-y the sanie nn aris. Two l'r'--ak\valei> liave )a:en 
ilesigncd, starling IVoivi opposiu s of ili.r e.stuaiy nnd eoii- 
vcrgiiig over the bar, in oid'-r !«i j.iroteet the. »-ni r.-inet-, to fa«'ilitale 
divtlging, au'l to l e‘ p out dniling s.-jud. Tin soulliejn i.icik- 
waler has b's-n eoinpleted, and tiio mn ihein bre.ik w au.r i.-i in (uo- 
gresa. Tiic iueakwal'-is and tin* training w.ill, au; "'n.s| i m t< '.1 of 
.sl'g obtained Irec td'cbargi' fio'n tin- m. iejiliouring ii' H w«<rl<.s. 

TiUiii'inij U'iillf! 0,1 tie: Told >y int.. 

'1‘lic i>cine bas a very winding o ur.-i. bet v\e< n I’ou' n .iiid tin- . ca, Plate V. 
as widl as in its upper |»oi lioij, Imt it poh.-t ?ses ;i goiul lUitural fi^H. 10, 
depth hetwceii Konei) and La Maiderayt!, a di.-,f;Mn.«- of about 37 IJ, 12. 
miles, lii.low this point, ln.)\vi-\ei-, rln- mitniiil comlilif)ii of the 
river was very iin.sa.lisfa<;lory, for the i banm l thiough the estuary 
wa.s ccXistantly sliifiing, .iinl high .ilioal.s c.\istcJ at Ai/.iir ami 
Vilieipiier with a depili ovi-r them of only 10 (Vet at .spring tides, 

•so that \ e.s.sels of from JOt) to 200 tons found tlie ]l:^'J.^ag^.; <lili;ciilL 
and even dang'^oiis al linie.s. Training walls, foiined of int nnd.s 
of elialk ol'taiiied from tin:* neighbouring ( Jills, wen; c'o]nmi.*n«:od 
in 1.818, and were gr.nlually (..\»eride‘l along bolh side.s of the 
(hanmd, ,'is .shown iji Jig. 10, ami wa jc terminated at. H iville 
ill 1.S69, a further e.-'it' ij.sioii of tin* ni.>rthcni wall for .1 m.ilcv: 
liuving lx«‘n refwse'l in l.'^7U for fear of endangt i ing Havre, rin’se 
Woilvs Jiave clieetcl a reUiai kahle inoi'.'i.o; in dipih in tin- i-haiim.-l 
bet we', n the wall-, as shown by a t-onijmii.son of the huigl* 
tu-liiia! seetioij.s of tin- liver in ls2l and J875 (lig. ll.i; )bi; 
ilrclging has (.tijly been used for ib’'-)>eniiig the woist slnal.s. 

'rin.* iiiiproveincnt, howev(.rr, cerna-.s iK-yoinl the terminal ion of tl'C 
work.s: and tin* ehainiel bt'lwi.sn iR-ivillc and tin; sea is still 
eli.'ing«.*iib!(j ainl .slialbrw. High walls wa-ic for tin* most part 
adopie'l down to Tanraivi!!o on tin; right bank and to l/\ Rotpie. 
on the left bank. Tiie.stj walls, howeva r, pro'.lue'-d .Mieh ia]iid 
.•Kvrclion b'-'hind llnMii tliat. b.>\v w.'dls, raised only from 3 to .5 feet 
above* low water of spring ti'lc.s, were adoptcl below these |K)iiil.s. 

This preeautioii, however, l;is jmt ajrested llie aeeietioii in lln-. 

'•stiuwy, w hich Is .still proceeding, I bough .si .Klein years lave ckipsid 
sinec the work.s ware .stoppcl d’he aaietinn I'.-.'.nliing from tie 
training works laid Jt-duee'l iho lidal (•apa(;-ily of the. estnarv by 
274,0UO,O(»0 cubic yards in 1815; iiinl a .survey in 1880 sliowed 
that fi still Inrtln-r lo.ss of over -16,000,t.'66 i-ui ie \ard.s had 0( cuned 
between 1.875 and 168(1 3Ioiv rhiUi 28,0i.»0 aei'.s c.'f land .have 
hecn reclaimed in the upper part of the e. tn.’irv, ii.s .‘-hown l-y 
e?v».s.s lines on the })lan ; wliilst hug'.* tra'i'is |j.-ive br-i-n rai.scd to 
high-water level, ms indicated l>v d((lle«l lilic.s, ext'-mling a.s much 
us 8.1 miles bcIow' the ends (.)f the training walls, 'the wails wcic 
originally nicndy lubhle cljalk mounds ; but the !»ohj and the 
cuiTeiit..s injured the mound.?, so Giat the w'alls arc being .streiigih- 
eiied by pitching or oom'i'ete. on th's river .•-lopi.*, wiili an at)ron 
of eonerctc, ami piling at tlio toe (lig. 12k The regulation of ihu 
river, by bringing (Ic'j) water about 25 mihs nearer tin*, sea, 
cn.abie.s vessels of about 2000 ton.?, and drawing alcnil 20 feet, to 
pai>s the .sliallow* ealnary between tlm sea and ll» rvillc at Idgh tide 
and tliiH mveh U'lucn. " The prolongation of the ti. 'lining walls Icis 
luMjii fn.M|ucnMy urged; but tbc fear of injuring Havre, ariil ihe 
dillleiilty of devising a suitable cbannel wlni-h wnild elft-vtlually 
servo both Hoiiflcur and Havre on vipp'jsite .‘^ide.? of ibe '‘.stinu v, 
bavo liiihcrto preventod the continuali'jii « !' the werk. The 
Tancarville Canal is in progress for eoune<*ting Havre with tin* 

Seine ut Tan(;arvilln (fig, 10), so a.s to enal)le river craft I'l .avoi«l 
the dangera of the lower e.stuary ; .(ud the laiial is being made 
f*o as to bo capable of being readily euiivertcl into -a .sbip-canal 
if the growing accretions slioiild impede, aece^s ln't\vccM llcrvillo 
and tho sea. 

iror/ca fit the Mouth fj" the Maaa, 

The Sclieur branch of the ^^ails, whioli forms the mo.st direct Plate V, 
channel to Kotlcrdam, gradually silUd up at its oiitleL so that tigs. 13, 
vcs.sels Iiad to .•'‘cck more soutlioni and drcuitoiis, channclH. Tho 14, 16., 
length of the dcej»eMt channel was sliorteiieil in 1829 by tbo 
construction of tho Vooruo Canal, bpt even this course bi;c.amo 
inadequate for the iiicreasiag dinught of ycsitiels. Accordingly, in 
1862 works were coni moncoa for providing a new direct outlet for 
tho Scheur Inauch of the rivjar by a straight cut acroiis the Hook of 
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the cliamicl aero.ss the siin<.ly hcAeU into deep water (li^. 13). Thtj 
iMit, tiiree iiiilen long, was only }»?irtially exeavatevl, ita com]>ltitioii 
being cfiected hy daiiiiiiing up the old channel and directing 
the I’resh-water discliarge and tidal riirrent through the new cut. 
Tho .scour soon dcoiM-md the narrow cut. ; bvit some of the .sand 
waslnsl from tlio cut settled in the wider channel formed by the 
jetties. The i iit also, being scoure<l deeper than the adjacent channel 
above and below, wa.s not ade(|uately widened, and eonsL*t|Ueiilly 
iiiijHMles llic entry of the tlood tide up the river (figs. 13 and 
14}. The dcsiieti doj>th of 2i feet at higli water uot Jiaviiig 
been attained a.r anticipate I from the works, dredging lias been 
rc.sorted to for dctjxming t.lie outlet ; and tho widening out of the 
cut to the proper full width would improve the tidal influx. -The 
jetties con.sist <»f fa.scine mattresses .secure.d hy piles and stakes and 
wciglitod with st-oiio ( lig. lo) ; and tlioir outer portions have been 
kejit down to h:df-tido level to promote the freer ndmissioii of the 
IUumI tide, whilst serving cijiially to coiicoiitrafc the latter part of 
tlio ebb. 

C/fr/ rMun Jdtirs. 

The largest jetty works in the worM for Joweiing a bar in front 
• »f a tidal estuarvure being eonstrui:led at the entrance to C’harles- 
Ion harbour (fig. 17). Tin; jetties are being formed after the 
tyjie of tlu! Alaa.s jetties, with log and fascine mattre.sse.s weighted 
with rubble stone (Jig. 18). They start fmm the .sliore about 
2i miles ai»art and c.oiivejg*! to a widtli of about 2000 feet over 
the bar, wliicli strclehos a<‘n».s.s llie ••)itran;‘e to tbe liarbour at IJ 
miles from the sljon*. Tlie object of the works i.s to com entrato the 
tidal ami fresli-water cunent, from the land-locked estnarv, Jiaving 
an nre.i of 15 .s*|uare mili-.s, into which the Ashley and Cooper 
livers flow, and w ho.se moutli forms the entrance t<» ( lunlo.stnu 
liarlioiir. Tlie northern jelly, which was commenced in 1878, 
attained the ]iiosent length of 1 l,Sti0 feet in 18.81 ; and the 
southern jetty Jiad l>eeu carried out 1 l.l.jO feet to\V}iid.s the end of 
188 {. 'J'he outer portions, lying in the direction of tlie flood cui' 
rent, arc to U; imImmI ; but the iiimrr jmrtions are to lx* kept low, in 
order to interfere as little n.s po.ssihlo with tlic littoral drift and 
thus avoid un advauci' of the fi*r«:.shure, and also in order to admit 
freely tlu* fhx>d tide. 'J'hoiigli scour has already comimmeed, it will 
he n''C".s.s.ary to aid it hy dredging in ordiT to attain a depth of 21 
feet in place of the former dejdli of H A feet. 

Impmfu’tntmf of 'fldtltss 

THdulosH rivor.s or entering tln^ Jsoa have thoir velocity 
chocked, tiini consequently deposit tlie silt which they 
[nevion.sly (-amod in suspension. In process of time this 
aeeuiiialatod deiiosil forms a trar.t of low-lying land 
prolrudiiig into the sea, llirough which the river flows in 
several shallow channels to the .sea owing to the iinpedi^ 
menls olfered to its (low l«y tlie sediment wliieh it dei*o.sits. 
The fuini whicli these diverging clmnuels a.ssuine has led 
to the tei ni delta being ajjjdied to the mouth.s of tidelcs.s 
rivers and the tract of land which they create (figs. 19 
and 22). 'Tliese delta.s are alway.s advancing, and con 
se(|Uently reducing the very fiinall fall of the channels 
through them by prolonging their c. mr.se. Tlui rate of 
advance varies with the amount of .scuJjruout brought, down, 
the de[>tU of tlie sea in fn)iit, and the extent to which the 
delta .s[)r ‘ad.s out. The JJhone delta has at [►rc.seiit a 
yearly average jirogressioii of 110 feet; the Kilia iiiouths 
of the lJatmi>c dtdia have been estimated to advance 200 
feet annually ; whilst the Mississijipi delta, extending 220 
miles into the Oulf of Mexico, i.s aiij»po.sed to Jiave tuken 
four thousand four hundred years in forming, which W'onid 
be equivalent to an average annual advance of 204 feet, 
the present advance being about 207 feet in a year. 

The only method of improving the outlet of a tideless 
river is to eoncentrato the (Mirront flowing thi*ough one of 
the channels, and to prolong tho banks of ,tlie regulated 
channel into deep water by moans td’ parallel jettic.s. 

The only other w^ay of remedying the imped inienU to 
navigation at the inouth.s of tidole.ss rivers ia by avoiding 
the delta channels altogether, and constructing a canal 
connecting the deep river alx>ve the delta wdth the sea at 
some suitable place beyond the influence of the river 
alluvium. This ex|>edierit has been resorted to for the 
trade of the Khooo ; for, though the discharge of tho river 
was concentrated into a single outlet by forming 
nmuts on each side, betwxen 1852 and 1857, wUeh ijJiut 


off the other three outlets and extended into the sea at 
its mouth, the increased di.scharge brought down the whole 
sediment of tho river, and a bar formed again farther out. 
Accordingly the St Louis Canal was formed, between 1863 
and 1873, going from the head of the delta into the Bay 
of Foy. beyond the limits of the delta. A similar plan was 
}>roj.iosed for the Mississippi, but wa.s abandoned in favour 
of the jetty system. Tlie canal constructed by the emperor 
Claudius for connecting the Tiber with the harbour of 
Ostia proved a failure, as its outlet at Ostia was not 
.suflicicntly removed from the delta, so that it gradually 
.silted up and is now 2 miles from the coast. 

The success of tlie jetty system depend.s Ujion the exist- Heqtiire 
eiicc of a littoral current tof^any aw^ay the .sediment in the nienti oi 
.stream conveyed by aid of the jetties into deepwater, orJ^^. 
upon llic gradual prolongation of the jetties to keep 
w'ith the [irogression of the delta. The outlets of the 
Danube and tlie Misslssip[»i have both been improved liy 
training one of their minor delta channels into deep water ; 
and hitherto tlie depth over the bars has beim maintained. 

Fn the ea.se of tlie Danube, the .soutlierly curreiit sweeping 
across the outlet carries away a i)(.>rtion of tbe Issuing 
sediment. The Mississippi jeltie.s direct the di.scliarge into 
such deep water, aiid with so much velocity, that it may 
be prematino to decide to what extent the maintenance (d 
the depth may be due to a westerly i;urrent in the gulf ; 
but hitherto from one- cause or the oilier, or probaldy from 
both combined, the l)ar has not foiined again in front of 
tho jetlieis. 

Piers of’ the IhtuuU' JJrHa, 

'J'hc ih'lta of lh« Daimlx; i;()iiniuaii.‘t.-.s about lo miles from the Plate V. 
black Sea, ainl Iim-S an area of 1000 .sqijaj’o miles. The river lUviiles tigs. 19, 
into three main braiii-hcs; (he northern or Kilia bnim li c<»nv«;ys more 20, 21. 
than thrce tiftljs vjJ' (bo tlisebarge, but it furm.s an inde)»eiKlL’nl delta 
near Us outlet and is con.secinoiitly unsuitable for improvement, (tig. 

19) 'Ibe soutbern or St George braneb Is the next l»irge.*-t, and 
]xw. 5 .se.s tbe best ebannel, but it divid(;s near its outlet into two 
ehaniiels, wliieli are both bain<l The central or Snlina Invoieb, 

Ihongh narrower and b^ss good Umn the St George. Lraneli, amt 
conveying Jess than one-thirteentli of total di.'^ehargi;, p(.>s.ses.sed 
the tiidy navignbli* outlet in 18oM, and was thereJoic seleeied for 
the provisional improvement works begun in that year. 'Hic works 
«l»;.<4igin*d b}' Sir Cliarb .s 1 lari li*y consist of ]*ierK, starling on eaeh 
side of the Biilina outlet, whieli converge till the wi»Uh hrtween 
them is 000 and are tlien eavrieil parallel ni*ros.s tho bar 
(tig. 20). Tlic ]»icra were at first coii.striietcd of rubble nnjiinds 
with j>ilcs carrying ii]datform strengthened at intervals by timber 
erilis ; but .subsequently they were consolidated with i:on< ret<i 
blocks (fig. 21). These piers .serve to eoneentrato the disehurge. 
aero.‘«.s tho bar, and increased tho least dcqdli at the outlet from 9 
feet in JS57 t«> 20 feet in 1872, a ye.n- ufior the final completion 
of the works ; and this depth has boon since maintained. The 
sediment ‘iK'aring current, inoivovL'r, i.s carried within the influence 
of the ftoutlmni littoral eunvnt, which, verting n portion of tlie 
tleposil, has redue»;d the rate of advance of the Snliiia delta froiii 
94 feet to '14 feet iu a year. I'kis progresslou, however, will event- 
ually necessitate the extension of tlfee piers. 

The. Missmipiyi Jetties, 

Though the Gulf of Mexico i.s iu communicution w ith the Plate V. 
Atlantic Ocean, it is almost tideles.s, for the average rise of tide in figs. 22, 
front of the MiHsissif)pi delta is only 14 inclics, and there is only 23. 
one title in a day. The Mississippi, accordingly, is & tidelcss river, 
and forms a delta wliieh has an area of 12,300 .square in (1(39, and 
]m.s three main clianncls, or passes, leading the discliargo of the 
river into th« gulf (fig. 22). Tho general featiuvs of tho d(3lta 
have been alrcaily described, and the variou.s schemes for improving 
the outlet refermd to (sec Miksimsipm). Iu flood time tho river 
brings down in Huspeiision 2800 cubic feet of solid matter per 
second ; and lu'forc tbe jettic.s were commenced tho annual advance 
of the Ixiva at the. mouths of the {uisses was 300 feet at th(3 Soiiih- 
West Pass, 200 feet at PasH a rOutie, and 110 feet at the Souljh 
Pass. 

In 1S74 Mr Eads offered to make and luaintaih a channeled feat 
deep across the bar of the South-W^ Pa^ which only 13 
of water over it. The South Pash is uorirow^r, hayiRff width of 
from 000 to 800 feet ; it couyeya only about a tOAtih pf the dhi- ... 
chatigo of the river ; it waa imiHijleu W a tho of ^ • r 

paae with a .depth of oidy 10 feet btetJt' » :ai44 
■at its .mouth,- where . It eai^ded.^ ^ wld.w»:v:Wiwoi4jf :#^ 
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feet. TLe i5outh Pass, however, was sclecfcil l»y Congress for 
improvement, partly on account of the einaller cost of the works 
ret^uired, and partly because it was th© pass which liad been pre- 
ferred by a previous eompiission. The depth of the South rass 
through the deltaj n distance of al>out 13 .miles, was 30 feet; so that 
the obstructions to bo roiriovcd wj*ro restricted to tlie head and 
moulh of the pass, Dnulffing had hceu tried for deepening th« 
outlet of the South-West Pass, ainl had Ufcessanly failed in pro- 
ducing any pennanent improveiuent, for sediment swm filled xip 
again tin? portioTi of the ehannel whitrh liad bctMi (udarged heyt>inl 
its ut'.tural limits of nKiinteiiance. The object aiimul at in the 
South Pii^a was to eonti ict the width of the eluinriel at the head 
and outlet, so that the current might I»e forced to r<‘gain its 
required section of ohamie! hy se<iuving out in depth what it lost 
in width. At the mouth of the South I’ass this result could he 
eirected hy concentivitiug the (unviit over the bar with t»Aiallcl 
jetties, thus prolonging ilie hanks of the pass aitifjeially into deep 
water, ami camtiacting the eniTOJjt sulliciciitly ti» ensure the 
riMpiisilo de]ith. At the hcail, Imwevei-, of l!ie South Pass, tho 
conditions wauc more coniplicatisl ; for, as socm as the entrance 
chnnmd tliero was contracted, a portion of the di->(.hurge tended to 
desert the iinpeded pass hu* tho oilier more op< ri passes, and tlio 
head works hy themselves rvonhl tlu.MvIbn? have ilcpriv^cd tho Soutli 
Pass of a portion «»f its natural How, which would have necessarily 
led to a lediicliou <»f tho channel below the head. Aecmdiiigly the 
entrances to the other passes ha«l to be e.irrcspondiiigly ivduc« tl, 
80 ns not to absorb imue than their foniier j>ri*|)orr.it>n of the ilis- 
chargij and lima leave the discharge thrcuigli the fctoufli Pass un- 
dim in ishod. 

Tim works consist mainly of willow matdfsscs, which me 
spci'ially suitable where osiers are abundaut, and where si ttlcim iit 
on the soft alluvial bottom is inevitable. 'J’lic funiicl slia].cd 
entram*!! at tin; liead of the Soutli I’assu.is coiitractcil ai*ross the 
slioal inlt> a uniform channel. 800 feci; wide, by meaiis of mattress 
<lykcs ; and luiittrcss sills, 30 to iO feet wide, GO to 70 fi.d h»»»g, 
ami 2 h'ct l}ii< k, were laid right across tlic entraiici s to the <»ther 
two passes I o restrict the volume of their ilis«:h:irgc* lu its muiiiial 
amounr. 

Tho piralb l jetties <iii eaeli si<h» of tho month uf the South Pass 
consist of tiers of willow' mat l,rc.s.S‘.’.s, lOQ feet long, from LU to .‘>0 
feet wide, and alxmt 2 feet thick, (ousoliduied with ruldde stone, 
am^ capped at tim outer ends with eoiicretc blocks to securo them 
ag...iist waves (tig. *23), 'i’hey have been raised to flood-tide level 
to wiihin 1000 ieet of tlndr extremities. The <•.•181 jetty is ‘2f 
miles long, and tlm west jetty mih s ; they terminate at the 
.saiiK! distaiu!© out, in a depth of thirlv fei-t, d'hevaiv jdaced abmit 
1000 fiiet apart, and artj (Mirvcd slightly towards their e.\f remit ics, 
80 as to bring the channel at right angles to the w.'stcriy litl«»ral 
cniTOUt ill the gulf. Tln^jetty channel has hocu contimMed. to a 
width of 700 feet hy mattn'ss s|i»ijrs, in order to pixmiute I lie .sciuir 
ill the central channel, whicli was lessened at first by haitagc 
through the matlresst?s owing to their want of eemscH d:i!i'>n from 
diflicultie.s in the. Kii[>ply <»f stone. 

Tho works were commenced in ISTo, and CMunpleled in 1875). 
The eliannel was to bo m/ide, acc*ording to llie terms of the con- 
tract, 28 feet deep and 200 fci’t wide, with a tenlral depth of oO 
feet. According to a survi y made in May hSbf, the Jivist central 
depth through the jetty clmiimd is 33 b et, and tho width of the 
26-foot ehanmd is *200 feet ; and beyond the jetties the least fciitral 
depth is 31*8 feet, and the least wi<lth of the 3U-foot clwiiricl Is 
70 feet. At the head of the South Pass tJicrc now c.xists ;i siraiglit 
channel with a minimum (rentral depth of 3.5 feet ; and the 30- 
foot channel has a niiuimuni widfli of 275 feet. Tliere is now a 
dentb of 30 feet right through the South Pass. 

i^ie latest surveys imlieate only a slight slioaling beyond the 
outlet, showing that hitherto tho nceeleralcMl eurn.nl, being j»ro- 
tru< led into deep water and ai led by Mio Ulbual current, has not 
created a fresh liar by the deposit of ^‘fs sediment. As the littoral 
current cannot l>o ex{»ecte<l to eoiiv«!y away nioni tlian a ]»oition 
of the sodiincnt hronglit clown, the material nin.st be accniiiiilating 
beyond iho outlet, and after liaving filled up the deep places in 
fi*ont, will gmdually rise beyond the ends of the jetties, where the 
dispersed river current will bo unable 1.o oarry it away. This 
shoaling, however, may be delayed for a considerable time by the 
distance to which the velocity of the trained current carri **3 the 
sediment, and the depth in which the sediment i.s deposited ; and 
when it liecomoa prejudicial to navigation, it can be readily removed 
by an extension of the jetties. 

The method of lowering a bar at the months of rivers 
by moans of jetties has b^n applied, as indicated above, 
to both tidal and tideless rivers ; but the systems employed 
for e^h type pi river are based on diff^^ principles | 
m A tideless river 

the^Ibre the 
the^- depth- 


attained. Aft, however, a tidal river depends largely for 
its inaiutenancc on its tidal flow, a contraction at its month 
cheeks ibo entrance of the flood tide and reiliiees the tidal 
flow. The contracted width between the Adorn* jetties 
(lig, iO) Ims reduced the tidal rise at I'ayonne in spite 
of the openings formed in them for the admission of the 
tide ; nnrl llie narrow width of tlie cut at the Maas 
outlet (iigs. l.i and 1 I), wlulNt affording an improved 
depth in tlic cut, is prejudicial to llie depth elsewliere. A 
parallel dinnnel with high jetties is suitable, fur tideless 
river iiiontlis ; but a sliglitly diverging cbannel, with the 
outer ends of the jetties: lielow liigli- water level, is expe- 
dient for tidal rivers. Converging jetties, like those of 
Dublin and Charleston (Hg. 17), wotdd be perfectly use- 
les.s at tideless outlets; but the.so jellies, by not being 
unduly contracted at tlu-ir extremities, and by being k(^pt 
low towards tlieir ends, freely admit the tidal flow, whil.st 
the increased oa.i>acily ol Gained by tlieir enlarged form 
inercase.s the tidal se.oiu* at the ontlet. 'I'he e<unparativfdy 
small inijirovenieiit in deptli over Charleston bar, as com’ 
pared with tlic magnitude of tlie works, may be due to 
the want of concentration of tidal scour, owing to the 
.small elevation of the inner [lortioiis of the jeltic.s, which 
allows of the fJi.sp(‘rsion of part of the ebb. 

Tlie greate.st dillii'idly in training tidal rivers is so to 
adjust tlic wii^lth of cliamiel that tlio free adiriis.sion of the 
flood thie may be secured wliilst utfording a<.lequate 
seonring ]iowcr for tlie current. If the influx of the tide 
i.s clu cked by a snflicient rialiictioii of widtli to cu.surcr 
improvement in depth by scour, tho cap'aeity of tlu; 
estuary is eventually n-diiced, and a [airtion of tJie .scfuiving 
power is Jo.-^t, as in the ease of the Seine. IL is better, 
therofore, to regulate the width ro as lo ensure a freo 
admissiem of the tide, and to provivlo for any detieiency 
in scour and diqdh by dredging. Deepening by dredging 
can be easily and ei-onomically ellecti'd to any desired 
extent, as sliown by the 4'yrie and Clyde improvements ; 
wlierc'is tidal ca]iaeity in an estuary, when once lost, cai\ 
never be regained. 

l*(»r lartluT iiifonnat *‘»n about the wurks (lcs< ribi'il, n iVoaice m.iv 
be nuub^ to lliif/s ttih! i’lr/toh', by L. F. Wv aou- J I n conri: ; /o/vr 
7’//yor /w/.’nn-rnn‘,tts\ by V, .1. Abssiml ; ‘*Tlie iHvn rlydc/' hy 
Jaiiirs I Vis, AW. 7/0^ A'., vol. w.wi. ; "'Tho I)t:Ila of the 

I.laiiubf’, by .'^ir e lull lir.s llaiilfy, /‘r<n:. /nS’^. f*. A*., voN. xxi. ami. 
x'xwi.; liinforifof f/ie Jt.ff u:^ ut (he Mokitft of tliL' .Mis^issipid 
by K. b- fort lull. ‘ (n. p. V.-IF. ) 

HlVJKIiA oi* (fjiNDA. See Ii ai.v, voJ. xiii. p. 137. 
It i.8 custmnary to .speak of the Eastern and Western 
Iliviera (lliviera di Levante and Ifiviera di ronente), which 
meet at (lenoa. 

filXDOJlE, a large village to tlie .soiitli-east of Jlcrlin, 
aiul practically an outlying suburb of that city, with which 
it i.s connected by tramway, is chiefly interesting as a 
foundation of Moravian Brethren from Bohemia, who 
settled here in 1737, under the prtdeclion of King Frederick 
William L Cermaii llixdorf, which is now united with 
Hoheinian Bixdorf, was a iiiucli more ancient place, and 
a[q>earft as Bichardsdorf in 1630 and as Iliegeii.storp in 
1435. The inhabitants of the united eoinmunity (who 
numbered 18,729 in 18S0, though only 3121 in 1852) are 
engaged chiefly in weaving, in the mamifacturo of india- 
rubber goods, and in the various iiidustric.s of the neigh- 
bouring capital. 

KIZZIO, D.win, a servant of Mary, queen of Scots, 
was, accordiug to Buchanan, a native of Turin, and came 
to ScotJniid in 1561 in the train of the Piedmontese 
ambassador. He entered the queen’s service os a musician 
in 1564, and was also employed by her as private foreign 
secretary. He was murderefi in 1566, as has been related 
in the article Maby (vol p. 596). 

HJEV. BzHJfiFY. 
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ROACH {LainJtrns ruiilii^\ a fish of the family of Carps' 
(Cj/prinvlF) ami of tlici genus Leucisciis^ whicli comprises 
also the Rmhl, Ohnl), ami Dace. Tt is one of the ino3t = 
common freshwater lishes <.>f Kuropc north of the A1])S, ' 
and extends nortli wards as far as Lapland. Its pharyiigoal 
are in a single series, five or six on each side. The 
V.Huiy is generally rather deep, its greatest d‘^pth being 
aboul; one third of the total length, the caudal fin not 
incimied. The scales are larg(», from forty -two to forty- 
four along tlio lateral line*, scv(*n or eight serie^s being 
al.H>ve it, and three between tlic lateral line ami ventral tin. 
The first dorsal rays are inserted vertically alnu’o, but not 
in advance of the root of the ventral fm. M'he anal fin 
is sujiported by from twelve to fairtecn rays. The 
general colour is silvery, in adult fishes with a red tinge 
about tho lv>wer tins. Roach .spawn from April to May, 
and fre<jueutly pvo<luce hylirids with other allied lishes, 
Bucli a.s the riidd and the lin.ani. They never attain to a 
largo size, a roach of J i lb being con.sidcn'd an nuiisnally 
large fish. As a food-fish this species is not held iii o.steem ; 
but by the p'lonsure it alfords a large class of liumble 
anglers it rivals any of tlic fn*.'-hwal«T fislu^.s which give 
more pretentions sjMjrt, and lias jn-oja rly been made the 
subjc(‘t of a sjiccial work, 77/^ o/ tln‘ R^xit^h^ by 

Orcviile renncli (t^omlnii, jtSTO). 

RO.VDjS .and S'flfKhyrS. ^jhe earliest roads about 
wliicli anything definite is known are those of ancient 
UriTsjin Rome, one of the olde.st of anIiIcIi and the most oelebralc<l 
rojiils. {qj. gcmidour of its Avorks the Appian AVay Avas com- 
mencod in 31- n.o. Roman romis are remarkable b»r ]>ro- 
aerving a straight course from ]K)int to |>oiiit rcganlli'.^s of 
obstacles which might liavc bet ri easily avtiided. 1'hey 
a))pc.ar Uihave l>oen (^fti u laid out iu a line with some pro- 
Uiinont lamlniark, and tlieir general straightriess is perhaps 
duo to convenienco in sotting them out. Tii solidity (»f 
Construction they liavc never been e\oelle<l, and many of 
them still remain, often forming the foundation of a more 
modern road, and in some iusiauces constituting the roatl 
aurfacc now used. It is conset|uently iiossible, Avith tlie 
help of allusions of iiuoient Avriters, to follow the inotlc of 
construction. Two parallel trenches Avere fir.sl cut to mark 
the hreadtli of the roa<lj luo.so earth was removed until a 
solid foundation \vu.s rcachcil ; ami it was replaced by 
profKjf material consolidated by rainining, or other luean.s 
wore taken to form a solid foundation for the botly of tlie 
road. Tliis ajipears as a rule to have been cr>inpo.scd of four 
layers, generally of kn-al iiuiterial.s, though smnetiim s they 
w^evo brought from consideral)!*: distances, 1'ho lowest 
laye r consisted of two or three courses of flat stones, or, 
W'hcn those were not obtaimible, of other stones, generally 
laid in mortar ; the second laAcr wo.s com posed of rubble 
inasoiiiy of smaller .stones, or a coarse concroto ; tlio third 
of a finer concrete, on winch was laid a pavement of poly- 
gonal blocks of hard stone jointtal AAith the greatest nicety. 
The four layers arc bmiul to be often 3 feet or more in 
thickness, })iit tlie two lowest Avere dispcnseil Avith on rock. 
The paved part of a great nwid ai>[»cvirs to have been about 
16 foot wide, and on either side, aud separated from it by 
raised stone eauscAsays, were iinpaved sido-Avays, eacli of 
half the Avidth of tlie paverl road. ‘Where, as on many 
roails, the surface Avas not j>aved, it was made of liard 
concrete, or pebbles or flints set in im»rtar. »Sometimes 
clay and marl w'ero used instead of inoitar* and it would 
Bconi that where inferior materials were used the road 
made higher above the ground and rounder in cross section. 
Streets were paved with large jiolygonal blocks laid as 
^ above doserll>ed and footways with rcclungular slabs. 
Specimens are still to Ihj seen iu Kpnio and rompeii. 
There are no traces of Ibunan influence in the kter roads 
V ia England, but in France the Roman method appears to 


have been followed to some extent when new roads were 
constructed about the beginning of the 18th oentnry.- A 
foundation of stones on the flat was laid, and over that 
two layers of considerable thickness, of larger and smaller 
stonc.s, bordered by largo stones on edge, which appeared 
on the .surface of the road. In 1761 Tresaguet set the 
foundation-stones on edge and reduced the thickness of 
the nj)]>er layers, and his method Avas generally followed 
until the inllucuco of Mucadain began to be felt. A French 
chaussee with accotcnient.s still retains sonje resemblance 
to the old Roman roads. 

The aln\ost incredibly bad state of the roads in England English 
toAvjirds the latter ]»art of the 17th century appears from 
the accounts citeil l)y Macaulay (//Iv/., c. iii.). It was due 
chiefly to the state of the law, which compL*lk»<l cac‘h parish 
to in.airitain its oavu roads by statute labour, but the estab- 
lishment of luniplke tnusts luid the maintenance of roads 
by tolls do not a}»pear to have tlTcctcd any great improve- 
ment. At the time of Arthur Young’s six niouths* b»ur 
in 1770 the math Avould seem to have been almost as l)ad 
as ever, and it is doubtful if there was much improvement 
up to the beginning t»f the present century. Tlio turnpike 
roads were. goiUTally inanagt'd by ignorant and incompetent 
men until Telford and Macadam l>ronglit scientific prin- 
ciplo.s and regular sy.‘i>tem to tlicir construction and repair. 

Tlui name of Telford h associated Avitli a pitched foiuhlatiuu, 

Avliich lie did not always u.so, but Avliich closely resembled 
that which had been long in use in France, and the name 
of Macadam often oliaractcrizcs road.s on wliicIi all lii.s 
j»rccept;i are disregarded, Ikilli iiisisti'd on tliorougli 
drainage and on the use of eari'fiilly prepared materials, 
and adopted a uniform cross .section of moderate ciuwatur (3 
in.stead of tho exaggerated roundnoss given befm'c ; but, 

Avhilo Telford paid ]»articnlar attention to a fomidation for 
the broken .stone, Macadam disregarded it, contending iliat 
the sul.>soil, however bad, Avoultl carry any a\ eight if made 
dry by drainage and kej>t dry by an impfuvious covering. 
Macadam was engaged more Avitli the repair of old road.s 
than with the coirstruction of muv ones, and, though it i.s 
not possible to agre.o with all his doctrini‘s, lh<‘, improve- 
inmit Avhich he clfrtctod in road management and main- 
tonauito Avus great and la.sting. 


Cuiish'udloii of Iloiuh, — A road should be as shoit as ]»ossildo Con 
bidwtjru two j>oints to be coiniecLwl, but straightness must ofteu STin e- 
be sni'rificcd to avoid ditlicullics and i;xiiense and to si?«*are good Tiox or 
gniilif.id.s. IMk* lattirr Khould be ns easy as |iiiiclifabk’, bavinc re- Bo.vr^ 
gaid to till* country to bo Iravorsod, ami it Is desirable that there QnuHHnr. 
.should bo a ruling gnnlimt thtm which none should be steefHir. 

On a level macadaniized road in ordinary rcpaii* t))o force which 
th(? horso hns to ])Ut bu th to draw a lorul may be taken as oiic- 
thirtif'tli of the load. But in going uphill the horse Inns also to 
lift the loacl, and tlio additional lorco, to bo put forth on this 
account is very nearly eipial to the loai(l dr.iAvti divided by Uie rate 
of gradient. Tims on a gradient of T in 80 the force spent in 
lifting is onn-tliii-tielh of the load, and in ascending a hi)r.s<i lias to 
exert tAvicc tho force rupiired to draw tho loud on a level In do* 
scending, on tlie other h.aml, on such a gradient, the vehicle, when 
once slartod, would just move of iUelf Avithout pressing on tho 
lioi-se. A lioi'se cun without dittioulty exert twice his usual forco 
for a time, and can therefore ascend gradients of 1 iu 30 ou a mac* 
fidamized surfaco Avithont sensible diminution of siH^ecl, and can trot 
freely cIomui them. These consideruliona have leu to 1 in 30 being 
generally cou.sideriud as tho rilling gradient to be aimed at on hrnt- 
clasa roails, though 1 in 40 lilis been iidvocatixL Telford' ailopteil 
1 in 30 as tho ruling gmditiiit on the llolylifiad roairthrdughT^rth 
Wales, and tlierc arc only two grndienU steijper, iu nluccs where 
they wore unavnidahle. All nnnccofisary rises ami falis should ba 
avoided, but a dead level is unfavourable for drainage, and on this 
account I iu 100 to 1 in TfiO is the flattest fi^falient that Is deafrable. . 

Such xlight rises utid falls are pobably rather favotnible than othi^r- 
wise to oaso of draught by horses. / ^ ■ ' „ > ' y • . 

In tran.sverso acetion, romis In the UniJLeil Klogdion* 
cofnpriso the carriage-Avay, a wb «ld& to 

** then tbO'fe!h(^ 
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for roads of importance near towns. The sW« spaces may ho from 

4 or 6 to 8 or 10 fco't wide ; wi<l« sidt's giro the sun and air access 

to the ifjad, and tend to keep it dryj and also afford si»acc for the 
deposit of road materials and scrapiiip. In cuttings or on ein- 
bankincnts the transverse section has of course to be modified. The 
road surface should hare just enough convexity to throw the wet 
off freely, uiid a very moderate amount is sufficient wlien a good 
Burfa<;e is maintained. Ou a too convex road the trailic keeps to 
the middle, and wears ruts which retain the water, so that the 
surface is imt w dry ns with a flatter section which allows the 
traffic to distribute itself over the whole width. Telford used a 
cross sC(.:tioii difreriug slightly from nii arc of a circle in being iimro 
convex in the rnid^Uo tlian at the sides. Walker recommended 
two straiglit linos joined in the middle, of the road by a curve, 
and inclined nboiit 1 in 24 towards the sides, the objection to which 
is that the ilat sides arc liable to wear liollow. An arc of a circle 
is often nsed, and is a good form, but on the whole a curve mure 
convex at the centre tlian towards the sMes is the best. The rise 
in the. curve fniin the sides to the centre need not exceed one- 
fortieth of the whltli, and oiic-sixtietli is gcn^•rally enough on 
well-kept roads, and if seveii-ciglillis of' the total rise are given at 
one-fourth the flisbinco from the cnilre to the sides and five-eighths 
at half that disfanee a curve of suitable form will be obtained. It 
is generally best to obtain the roijuisiuj coin'cxily b}^ rounding 
the formation surfat’o or scat of the. road and giving a uniform 
thickmuss to (he coating orKloiie. When there Is not a kerb tln re 
should be a “shouldering” of sods and earth on each .side to kcj'p 
the road niatcnals in j*lace, and to form witli the finislied surface 
the water tables or side channels in wliich the snrfaee drainage i.s 
ccdlected, to be coiivevctl )iy outlels at frcipieiit intervul.s to the 
.side ditehc.s. The outlets are o])en cuts tliroiigh the .sides or drains 
beneath the Aiotpath.s. The side ditelies should be deep enougli to 
bhoroughly drain tlie foundation of the road, ami cross or mitre 
drains under llie load coiiiiiiunieatiug w ith the side ditches may 
be rctjuired in wet .soil. A thoiougli drainage, of the .siib.soil is of 
tin? greab-sl iniportajc'e, and it is eeonomieal in tin; end t«> go to j 
coiisidenlde expense to se.i ure it. Jn a ( lif ting, or where th^-re ai-r i 
no .'<ido ditches, tins .surface water may be taken oil' by gratings and j 
under drains bcnealh tbo side channels. j 

'I’he thickiie.s.s to be given to a made all og(*ther of broken | 

no;;-. stone will d^praid on the traflic it is intended for. On a good well- 
drained soil a thickness of f5 iriclie.s will make an excellent road lor 
or^^n.ary tralfle, and Maeadatn'.s ojdnion that 10 inches of welbeori' 
lioIMate.d material was .Mullicaeiit to carry the heavie.st tralUe on any 
substratum if proiierly drained has proved to bo generally eonvet. 
In a now road tho loss of lliieki)e;^.s during consolidation mn.'<t be. 
allowed for, and the materiils .should be laid about oue-lialf lhiek»a’ 
than the coating is intended to bo. When tlic materials are not 
tidied, a thickness of 3 to 0 inclic.s should lie laid lir.sl, and win n 
that has j^.ai lly consolidated umb-r the traflic other coals may ho 
add**d to make up the full thii.’kness. There i.s groat wear and waste 
of tlic materials in i.'onsolidating if they arc laid loo thiekly at om-e. 
Inferior material is sometimes useil in the lower ]»arl of the road ! 
coating, especially when the surface is to he. of granite or other liard | 
expensive stone. Thu-j flints or gravel muy be. u.sed for llic lower j 

5 or 0 inches of a road to be coaled with A or I iiiidws of gr.inil**. ■ 

Finding, Telford eovernl the broken st<«m! of new rri.ad.s with imdics of j 

gravel to ii<a, as a binding material. Abicadain absolutely inbuv ; 
dictiM.1 the use. of tiny binding niat(‘rial, leaving the broken stone i 
to work in ami unite, bv its own angles under the trallie. Aii un- 
sound road triay Is* made by the improper use of a j»inding material, 
imt there is uo itoubt llial. liroken stone consolidates more, miickly, 
and without losing its angulur form, when binding is inodcraloiy 
used. About one half the volume of brokim stono is void st»acc, 
and, as the results of exumiuaiion.s into the conij'osilitm of Hit? coat- 
ings of roads when thoroughly consolidat d j)rovc that a vfry large 
proportion must necessarily Im? small .stones and detritn.s, it is 
taucli better to give .soiuft portion of this at lirst. rather than to 
obtain it by the. cruslritig and grinding of tho materials by the 
tratfle. The binding nmterial — hue gravel, sand, or r<sad .scra]»iugH - 
should bo .spread over the surface after the broken stone i.s lubl and 
not be mixed with it. Uniform consolidation is much aided by 
raking. 

Jiclling. Whenever it is possible a now road should be fim.shed witli a 
roller. The materials aro consolidated with less waste, niul wear 
and tear of vehicles and liorees is saved. IToi-sc rollcrs, if heavy 
enough to be eflicient, require a numbi?r of liorsc-s to draw thorn ami 
are. cumbcj-some to use. A ton or a ton and a half weight per foot 
of whlth is doHirablo, and to obtain it a roller 4 feet wide must be 
Ipadtal to 5 or 8 tons, uud will require as many horses to draw it. 
In Oreat Fiitttin horHe-rpllers Imve to a ginjat extent been .super- 
' fteded- by atoani in conaequomaj of the suptiority and 

A ;J5-toii roller, 7 foot wide, giviiig 
lipwaitiift of. 2v tons w«i|?ht pr foot .can thoroughly consolidate 

Tho 

to. th« prppr iipctio^y and not more 
' i j If « greg^ thickneos is required 


it is better to roll lwf» coats sepralidy. After several pissage.s of 
till: roller any hollows must bn fllled up with small materials, and 
the. rolling must be eontinnrd until it raiiHe,s no motion among the 
.stones. When this rcsiult lias heeii attained tlic binding material 
may be added. It .slioubl s])read dry tmd uniformly in moderato 
quant ivii-s and should be ndlcd into tlio interfjticeH with the aid of 
watering and swi-cping. Trovided tli.at all the interstices in the 
upper str.atmn of .sfom-s rue lil lei I after the. stones are tJioioughly 
i:i>i»'iolid;ited, the l(.-s binding Ih.at i.•^ used the belb r. liy using 
binding in larger i[Ujin1jiy, .md before tin- .stone is thmonglily con- 
solidated, the amount o.‘ rolling lenuircd is lessened, but at tho 
expeii.se of durability in the road*. Watering is iic.cessarv I'lom 
the coiimieiieeiinait of I in* ndling uiih-.s.s the weather i.s Met, but 
excessive wab-riiig, e.s[‘0. i.illy in the earlier stagers, tends to soften 
the foundation. 

A pitched fouii-lat ion like th.it used l)y Tcllord i.s .alw.iys ileftir- Fouli 'a. 
able for a load ih.it is suhjc*cL lo heavy traflic. It eoii.'^isfs of tiat tion. 
stones cari ftilly set on edg«? in eoii!;-c.s ;n in-ss tlic ri>:id i\itli tlio 
broadest i.'dgefi do\^ll^v aid.-;, 'the edyr;.; .-hould not exceed 4 

incbe.s in breadth, to liold the broken faone well. AH iueqnalities 
must be k.'joeki-d oil', and small .--toiscs .'iiid chips mu.st be firmly 
pinned inio tin* interstii.-cs with a liaiimi<‘j\ .*■(» as to form a regular 
eoiivox .surface, with every .stone firmly fixi d in plu-c. The thick- 
m%s of the. pitching isgcijei ally 0 or 7 im h.s; ii idiould not. he le.s.s 
th;in 4, and it m.av gemaally he thieker without any reiisiblc 
ineicase of coi^t. At Ic.a.st -1 iiiclies of ]»rok( ii stone are if .piircd 
tho jiitclicd foundation, and, wlieii con. sol Mated, 6 .are always siilli- 
eieiit. A foinidalifUi of cfmciit com reto 0 inclies thick was used 
by Sir J. Maciicill oii the llighgate Aicliway (lamdun; road on a 
had clay bottom, and common lime co/icrete was siib.se. jiu.-ntly n.^ed 
el.-icwhere. A bed of lias lime concrete 12 irn lic.s tliick w.as laid as 
a foundation in Soutiiwaik Street and on tlio Tli.init's Kinhankmi'iit, 
but it i.s loo e\']K‘nsiv»? for a macadamised road under ordinary dr- 
eiimstaiicc.s. Ihirm d clay, giavel. or even s/iii.l may bo nscfully 
employed as :i foundation on a clay bvitoui, to cut olf the road 
mat«'riril from the clay. 

The •jualities reipiired in a good road stone are hardness, tough- ^batanalir 
iiess, and ability' to resist tlie .aetion of tho w oat her, and these aro 
not alw.'iys found together in the same stomc Lime.'^tonc.s j'o.ssesa 
anotluT (piality, that of furnisliiiig a mortar-like delritiLs which 
I'inds tin; .‘‘I'mc. togetlji r, and en.'ihb's it to wi.-ar lietti.-r than a 
harder m.atcrial that d«.»cs not bind. For hi;avy traflic the best 
inaterial.-i are trap.s, basalts, grec*n.stones, and syenite ; (juartzoso 
grits ami clieity sanil.stoiies arc. also ( xeellent mateii-iis. Foi* 
moderate traflic the. harder rnnestone.s are sulliciently durable and 
make- tin* .smotdln.st and. jiie.isanti st inad'-. ( 'oefli* ,_>!* ipiality 

for various road materials bavc- bem obtniiied by the ( iiginecrs of 
the Fiem h “ Ailminisiralion .K-.s Fonl.-jet » 'ban.^sees.” The quality 
vvas .assumed to h*; in invi-r.se proi'fUti.in to the qu.inlil v tonsumed 
on a leiigtli of road will) tiie sajrn.* tr.allic. and m-.-asuremi nts of 
traflic and wear wa re sy.slemal jeally n)ade to ai rive at eorrt'cl results. 

These inoces.’ic.s requiring gient i .'D'e an.l ton.sMemhle time, direct 
expcrinn nls on icsist.sineo to crushing ami to ruldiing and eollisioii 
have also }.n-eii imidoon O/fl samjih'S of r-.iad mutevial.s of uil kinds, 

Tlie coe'llicients oldained l>y these i ju i inn nis. whicli wen* fi.mud 
lo agree f.iiily well willi those aiaivcd at l*v a> U;al wi iir in lln roads, 
are summarizi'd in lltc f(»lli)w ing table. 1 he <.■oetljei,>^l^ oq , quiva- 
lent lo “excelh nt,” 10 lo “ sulii< iently good,” and 5 to “l.iad." 
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Stone for a new ro:nl .should he evenly broken to a si/e that will 
pas.s every way through a ring 2,^ inche.s in diameter. For ixqviirii, 
especially when the rnaterial is tough, a gang** of 2J or 2 indies 
may be used with advantage, as the si one coi er.s a largi.w surnice, 
consoJidate.s sooner, and imiktcs a smoother Hurfaco. Stone i.s best 
broken by hand, but stone-breaking machines )n|ve been iutroduecd 
which .suporsede liand-bivakiiig to some extent, especially whero 
largo quantities of hard stone, are to Ik* broken. There is always a 
eertaiii amount of erusliing in breaking bv a machine, fi*om wbieh 
sol*t4?r stones .sufTer more, and iiuichiiic-bniteu stone is never nearly 
so cubical, uniform in size, or dumble as stone well broken by 
Jiaiid. Broken road material contains about 55 per (?ent. of solid 
storm to 45 of void spec. In a Well-consolidated road the void is 
filled up by small fragiucuta, dc^lritus^ and mud, the result of wear, 
and Bpedinena of good nMi^i surfaces weigh fixini 98 to 95 pr cent^ 
of the weight of trio solid stone of which they are made, lu th# 
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coating of a well maintained road the proportion of stones of various 
sizes varies, Imt generally from one-third to one-half is foiintl to 
consist of detritus under thi*ee-eighths of an itndi in diameter, and 
tlierc is a very eonstani pro)Njition of fi>>oiit oiie-fjfth of miul and 
duti itus innler one thirtii tli of an inch in diameter. This appeal's 
to he tlie .'Muonnt ni?eess;iry to fill the voids K^tween tlie fragiiieiit.H 
of stone when cornpaeted together. In an ill-kept road, fi*oin which 
the mud is not removed, the proportion of detritus is lutieh higher, 
and mud may constitute nearly one-half of the coating. In pro- 
portion as the detritus and mud .are ke}it down to tlie iiiinlmuia by 
constant rcTuoval from the surface, so will the road be aide to resist 
tlie .action of uet and frost and the wear of the traflic. 

The weir of n.aferials, resulting in their gnidiutl reduction to 
detritus, is iluo to the joint a< tioii of the tratlic and the weather, 
which eiiusc surface wear, wear arising from cross hroaking, .and 
from rubhing cf the stones bigethcr. When there is no movement, 
in the body of the road, and the wear is confined to tlie erusliing 
and grimling at the surface, it is the least possible ; hut, when a 
road is weak from insufficient thickness or solidity on a yiehliiig 
foundation, ben'ling and cross I re.iking of the l uuiing fake place 
under passing loads in ;uhliUou to tlie surface wear, and tlie ellW ts 
are aggravated by tlie soflening action of water finding it.s way info 
fhe road through crack.s formed in thr? surfaeo and 1)Y the (lisinte- 
gratiug motion of frost. The wear .'tiid waste are thus far larger than 
on roads of sulficient sln-ngth, properly niaintaincd. I’hc destruc- 
tive fctl’cc.t of wheels i.s greater as the ilianietiT is h.rs.s, ami to a much 
gi'eatcr degree as tlie f iiij is narrower. On hard an<l strong roads 
no greater widtli of wJum-I tli.an 4.^ inches is useful, as a wider tire 
<loe.s not bear evenly, but on yiedding roads a greater with b is of 
fionio advautagt>, tliougii it. iloiis not prevent damage from bending 
and cro.ss luiaking of tin? whole coating under excessive loads. 
A good ileal of attention has lua'ii given liy Fremdi engimau's Id 
flic measinemcut of traffic, A\car, iiud the coiisumpiion of road 
inabTials. Without a knowledge of tlic amount of tratlic accurato 
eomparisou.s of wear are iiiipo.s.sihlc, ami an account of the tratlic on 
the roads of Fninec is tak<*ii periodically in “colhir.s"or Inu’sc.s 
drawing loads, and in the weight drawn. Tratlic as iiie.asui’cd by 
weight drawn lia.s of late been observed in {nmeof the si reels of 
London and J.ivcrpool, ;iml has been reduced I'oi’ comparison to tlio 
weight pur foot, or yanl of wblth of the caniage-way. Wear may 
be measured by los.s of lbie.kn<;s.s in the coating; l*ut the loss t»f 
stone ill luoportion to detritus must also be aseertaiiicd bcibru all 
tbo ellbcts ot wear i.MU b(! dcb rniiiied. Tlic accurate measurement 
of W(‘.aras]>ractis(^d by the French engineers is a complit ated process, 
and it must .siillit.e hero to state lliat measured by thickness the 
wear U seldom found to exceed half an im h, or <m the most fre- 
t[Ue.uUjd roads of Fram*u om* inch, of coiisoliilated Kiirface jmt year, 
and that about 100 cubic, yards of good materials pep mile per year 
aro considered us the average eonsinnpliou under 100 collars of trallrc 
per day. Observations in the United Kingdom on romU well and 
systematically maintniued liave (smtirnuMl tlie.se n suhs. 

The n«*w materials may be added to the roa«l eitln r in thin coats 
ami srri.all mtclics year liy yi'ar or in a thick coat consolidated by 
rolling. '!lne first mefbo#l, by wliicli tlio wear Is rejdaced aiinnally 
and the tratlic is ilcpended (»n to wDi k the materials into the roaii, 
can bo followeil witli e.xcclh ut results, and at no great iiiconveni- 
ence to fbi! juiblii- under proper iiianagenicut wluu tlie traffic is not 
cxcttssivc. Considerable care in the use of ni;iteri:ils is required 
that none iriay be unneces.sarily applied. The aim mil employmeut 
of oiic tit'th or oiie-si.xtli llie quantity w’bicb it wouhl take to cover 
the whole sm iaee ouo stone in thick ue.ss i.s often sullicirut to replace 
wear, and it will then take five or .six years to coatevtoy part of the 
road if it is' lovered regularly. It is then-fore iiiq'ortant to ajiply 
the new materials only where they aro needed, and not to use llicm 
where the ro id i.s already siilliciently thick. The irregujarity of 
wear and of thi'.kncss enables a good roHdnian to judge where iicw' 
materials mu.st l.»o applied, and be will apply them in small quanti- 
ties wherever weak nhu c.s appear, 'to facilitate this tin; runterials 
.should be idaccd in lica]»s by the ro-aiLid*; in the sunimur, and they 
should be curofully sj»rciid iu the autumn and atlcmlud to after- 
wards to ensure eonsoliilation without waste. iJy good manage- 
ment a large quantity of materials maybe. iuc<aporatod in a road 
hefore the middle of the winter without harassiug the f rathe, and 
the strength may not only ho inainluincil but imrreasod. On a 
hard strong n.»:id consolidation may be aided by loosening the sur- 
face with a pick ; generally only tho margin of :i patch ueial be 
picked uj). Ibit if tbo road is .soft or weak is hotter not to disturb 
the surface ut all Rinding may eomotimos ho used to aitl coii- 
solidatiou, but it is seldom ucc.i^ssary if the materiala are projKjrly 
laid and altcmlod t.o, as the coating alrtiady contaiii.s detritus enough. 
In tho second method a coating of materials is laid on at once 
snfficiciit to endure the wear of several years with such alight 
repairs as may be mu’essary to keep a good surface, and, when the 
wear has gone as far as it can be .safely allowed to go, the process is 
^poated. Unless tho wear is very aousiderable there is no economy 
in this method, though the oonveuionce to the public, es^MKiiiUy in 
towns^ is undeniable. Consolidation by rolliijg (after the xnannor. 
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already dcscnlxjd) is essential, and it is generally desimble to loosen 
the old surface to ensure the iiicorj>ornnon of the new coating with 
it. .Scra]»ing and attention arc romiired between one coating and 
aiiotlier and also slight rcnairs to the surface, as, how'evor well tho 
materials may Iw laid and rolled, the wear of the onliiiary traffic 
will Koareli out ]daces winch have escaped tlie full pressure of tho 
roller and prtMlucc inwpialitics. 

Beside.-* a regular ap[»lication of lUMV materials to replace wear, 
there must Is? in roatl maintc.naiioe on propi-r principles a systmintio 
removal of tho detritus liy .scniping or sweeping, which must bo 
regardc<l ;i.s keeping t in* w hole coating in j>ro|MM' condition, and not 
as mere surface eJeansing. wear .sbould al.-rO be rc«luced as fur 

as ]ios.‘:ib!u by [»ro\'iiling sufficient lhicknc.s.s to cany the traffic, by 
keeping .in even surface on wbieb waiter can never stand and soak, 
ami by good ilrainage botli of sinface and .subsoil An adequMto 
amount of skillt-d inanual labour i.s necessary for economy of main- 
tenance, and this and tlie constant attention wlii( h is required to 
keep a road in good order are best .secured by putting a man in 
permanent eliarge. of a deruieil bmgth. In the autumn and winter, 
wbeii more labour is wantcil, extra men .sliould work under tho 
direel ions of the ]>i‘nn.'n)ent roml la]>oiirer, wdio.'^e l^owlcdge of Jiis 
length of road will enable liim to c-mjiloy tlnm to Ibo hest advantage. 

tVmcrete m:te:idam, fornu d by grouting with lime or eeim-nt Conen t 
mortar a coat of luoken .sUme. lai<l over a bed of stone previously aiifl t.ir 
w’cll rolled, lias been tried as .an im]>rovcmeiit on an onlinary mne- 
in.acadainizeil .surface, but m>t hilliirto w'ilb much success. 'Wlien atlani. 
clean]iije.ss is of importance, and great duralnliiy is not required, tar 
macadam or bituminous concrete maj’ be uta-fnlly employed. It 
i.s .soiiictiiniis nuiile by first sprtjading a coating of broken stone ami 
eoiisolidating it by a roller, and then |Mniring over it a mixture of 
eoaltar, pitch, and cr(‘;i.sott* oil, upon wliicdj a Ia\cr of smaller 
stone Is spread and ndled in, and the surlaee linisiie.d with .^tono 
chippings rolled in. More usually the broken stone and bituniiuons 
mixture are well im*oiqit>r.'itf:d together before t.liey are s|nva«l, the 
.stone sometiincH ]>eing ])re\iously he.ited. Tho lower layer, about 
4 iiiche.s ibick, may be «>f stone broken to *2.\ imdie.s gauge, ami Ibo 
next layer, alxmt 2 inelif\s tbiek, may l>o of smalb r stone. Eacli 
layer must In; well ndled, and wlicn ^M*rfeetly solnl a Ibin coating 
of line stone or granite ebipplngs i.s s]tread over tbo .surface and 
rolled in. Hard limestono i.s fouiul to be more .suitable than sili- 
eiiuis or igneous rocks for tliis material A road surface well nia«Ie 
in this iiuiancr will last .several years under light tratlio without 
any repair.s, atnl it can ca.sily be j»atrlied when neec.s.s{iry. «. 

*S7/»Me y*o7V'>/n:i<Av. Farly pitciied nvidwuys (lonsistu! of lobbies Stom: 
or rounded Iniulders, bedded in the natural Mirface or in .sand or j av;.- 
griivel The next stiqi in advaneo W'a.s to employ roiigbly-squan'd .mijMS. 
blocks; but tho wide ami irregular joints admitted the water to 
the subsoil, and the mud worked up and tbo stones sank irregu- 
larly nmler the tralfie. Telfonl, who was eiilled upon to re]iorl on 
ihc street juivetncnts of the parish of Hanover Sipiiire in 1S24, saw 
the iicce.ssity of eutting off all eoniie.xion betw’eeii the sub.soil and 
the paving stone.s. He lecorumcnihMl a V»od of about inebes of Foiinda 
clean river ball.ist, rendered compact by being travelled noon for tioii. 
some time before the paving wa.s laid, but he subsequently con- 
.sitlered that nothing snort of 12 inelies of broken stone, put on 
in layers i inche.s thick ami (*onipIeteJy rou.sulidMtefI hy earriages 
]»;4.ssing over them, wouhl answer tlio puipose. He rceominenaed 
paving stones of considerable depth and of from 4^ to 6 or 7i 
niclies ill breadth for tlie greatest thorouglifaies, and he i>ointe<l 
out the iinportanuit of working the stones Hat on the face and square 
on all sides, so m.s to joint eloso and pri‘fei.*rvc tho bed or base na 
nearly as jHissihk* of the same size as the face, and of carefully ^ 
}daciiig togHMi(?r in the same eoui-so stone.4 of Kiiiia! breadth. Many 
pavements thu.s laid with stones of consideramo breadth still n;- 
main, but experience proved that it wfis a mistake to suppose that 
broad stones having a larger base would «up|H>rt better tho w’oiglit 
ami shocks of heavy tralfie ; on the contrary, a wide stone has a 
teiidemy to rock on its hed, and also to wear round on the top and 
become, .slipjiery. To obtain uu cvener surfaeo and a lietter fi'ot- 
hold for the horses the stones were reduced iu width, and in 1840 
a <:^raiiite pavement was laid by Walker on Blackfriars Brieve, 
w’liieh may bo considered the fn-st of modern set paveinenU. Tlio 
stones were a inches broad and 9 deep ; they were lahl on a bed 
of concroto 1 foot thick and wore jointed with mortar. Tbo re<luc- 
tion of breadth to al)OUt 8 iiu hca was generally follow'ed, but it U 
only of late years that a coue.riitc foundation has been employed to 
any great extent, tho frequent breaking up to which atinets aro 
subject having prevented it In I.,ondon a foundation of broken 
stone has been continued in the chief thorough fares, the sets bein^ 
evenly bedded in gravel upon it and ranimcd with a heavy wooden 
rammer. Hnnl coiy— a mixture of broken stone, clinker, brick 
inibhUh, and old building materials— -has also been largely to 
form a foundation. In the northern towns of E&elahd cindpra 
have been employed, and whore the tralfio is 
a pitched foundation of stones oh edge 
seta wore paved upon an old maxmdsmhsed 
Crete for a foohdation to a paved ahdh^ 
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best Portliiiid cement, tlioroughly mixed in proper proportions 
with the sand and gravel or other materials used, water toeing 
jwltled as .s^wiringly as |»ossihlo. A thickness of (> in(:lit\s of wt-U- 
mailc eoiuent cojnrrcte is mitlieh lit for the hoa\’i«?st tralKc, and it 
can Ijc cut out in slaJis for pipo-l.iying or repairs and c^u he rclaid 
and cemented in its place. To obtain the best result a new 
foundation .slioiild not bo paved upon for a week. A foundation 
of bituminous concit'to is stmietinifs used whei*? only a thin Ixal 
can be laid, in coiiseq ucnee of there being an old foundation which' 
it is undesinible to disturb. It is made liy ])ouring a eompositiou 
of coal tar, pitch, ami measote oil while liot <A'er broken stone 
levelle<l and rolled to the i>rojMjr form, and ibeii .spreading a tiiin 
layer of smaller broken stone over the, surface ami rolling it in. 
It has the advantage that it eaii be p;n(sl h]k»ii a few hour.s after 
it ha.s been laid. • 

The iM^st materials f(»i* pavement sets are the hard igneous and 
laeiainorphic roitks, tlmngh millstone grit and other hard .snli- 
inentury rocks of tlie same naluiv are Mse»l when the trallie is eom- 
parativeiy light. Excessively hard stone wliich wears .smooth .and 
slippery is olijeetionable in spLt<- of its ilurability. lViima<*n-.M:iwr 
stone, which is much used in many of the largt* LamM-shire towns, 
is of ihifi character, and its u.se was di.seonliiiued in Lomlon in 
eolJs<v|ueU(:e of its sli]n»ci iiiess ami noise, (hiei ii.sey granite (syeuitej 
aii\l .\bnjiit .Sorrel giMnile (svenite) have the same mature in a less 
ih'grce, ami in London Aberdeen blue graiiiti; is pndei red. as, though 
it wears fastei', it keeps a lougli surface. Walkcr'.s cibservatiMiis 
on the wear of tram stom's slioweil that Aberdeen granite wore, 
tliree ami a ipiarter times as fa" t as (iuenisey granite, and in Ibe 
.si*t p,iveinent of I Uaek friars Ihnlge it' was fouinl that after thiiiecii 
ami a half yeais’ wear the Ahei tlecn stmic liad worn 1 .j, im lies, while 
tilt; fluernsey granite had mily worn one-fourth of an inch (etimd 
to 11 and ’bll* imii pr?r year re.speclivclv •, or that the ftuama* liatl 
worn six limes as fi.st as rlie iiilter. Ohservalions imnle hy Mr 
ILtywoid .‘diowt.d tin; gemaal rat*; of wear of Aberdeen granilc. 
under Inavy fniMie in the Cily of Jjomloii pavemenU to have hecii 
from ‘11 to "id ineh p4‘r year. Tin* ralt* of wear of reumain- 
Maw r and C-'ai iiavvon.^hire .'jcts in Liverpool under the greatest 
tratlie is staled to he seldom more than ‘Oi inch per y«ar. A 
<i'rUiii proportion hctweeii the dejiih ami tlie length and hremlth 
of .set.s i.s retpiin*<l for srability. A shallow .stone i.s im»re easily 
lilted up hv a heavy weight. ciUning on one edge, and a nar- 
row^.sfonc has u temleiicv to turn ovr'.r sideway.*^. The length, 
im .mured acro.ss the .slre« t, iimst be sulli<-ieiit to break joint jiro- 
p' l'ly, a.s two i»r more Joint.s nerj’ly in a line lead to the formation 
of groove.s. For llio softer stones a breadth of I or 5 hiebes may 
be adt)pt.ed, but for sets of granite or oilier hard material, witli 
which the joints must be depended ou for foothold, tlio breadth 
should not much e\-ccc<l :] inche.s. The depth should not be les.s 
than twice, the breadlb, ami, as deiquu* .sets weigh more ami eo?>t. 
inoro than sballower ones and the los.s by W'(?ar is but slight, then’ 
i.s .some ifason for not e\(*eeding the miiiimuiii <lepth. Wliere, 
however, the speedy relaying «)f a street pavement is «if more im- 
jKU'tauce than a .s.iving in iir.st cost, deeper sel.s are u.sed, ami when 
tliey have hei’ome .so worn .a.s to he uneven the- stivet is relaid with 
new' sets and the old ones are removed to be rtslrcssed for u.sc in 
<»ther streets, the sets being usorl again and again in le.ss iinport;int 
streets as their depth is ivd need. In London sets U inelies whle, 
10 to ir» long, ami nrigiiially 9 deep are .s«j ([.‘^cd. In Liverpool 
sets of a width to nvauge with the joints, 1 in 11 im he.s, ,‘i to 7 
inches long, and tj to 7J de»;j) aeeoriling to llie trallie are u:-:<'d. 
In iMiiiiidioster the sets arc 3 to 3J imdios wide, 5 to 7 long, and 
5 to tJ <leep, or 7 in eAcoptional situations. 8ef,s .should be w'cll 
squared and not taper from the, face downwiird.s ; both joints and 
face should be free from irregular ju'ojoetion.s. Oii a isuiercte 
foundation S(?ts are generally beildcd on a thin layer of .sand or fine 
gravel ; sometimes they are laid in a hed of lino cement ismerete, 
enough of which is spre.ad over the concrete foundation to be covt?rcd 
w hile fresh by tho .sot.‘», w hich are }Mit in ])lace and smartly tapped, 
and the joints arc grontiul at once with cement grout. To allow' 
the rciucnt to luxoiue thoroughly set it is desiralile that trallie 
over the pavemenl should not be allowed for a furtuigbl, if that 
can be arraiigetl. The coin‘s<*.s of seU arc l;iid srinuro across the 
stixiet, no advantage arising from .a .slanting dircetion, which makes 
the wear inore irregular. At junctions of stiTsiis the courses are 
laid ineuting at an angle ut the centre line, of the nairow’cr Ktreet. 
ao that the cour.sii.s may not run in the dircnticui of the tr.alRe. On 
stoop iiieliucs the sets are soTuotiines slightly tilted on their IhoIr, 
foriniiig a serratwl suH'auo to give foothold, and .slate has been in- 
aerttnl in the joints for the aaino jmrpoae. The water eUaniicls arc 
iuntuMl by tw'o or three eoursea of sets laid ^Kirallol to the kerb. 

JoitiU simply fi]lti«l in with gi'HVol are of course iwnrious to wMter, 
And A grout of Ittno or cement (hies not make a uennanently water- 
tight joint, OA it beconicB dittiiitogratod nuder tne vibmtiou of the 
tpk^c.^ ^ jointii, howeVori ihiike a good iHtvement when 

thoi^ iosft foondaboh of concrete or broken, stoue or hard coiv, 
reguW in tlm 

In towiui 


the joints have for many years past been made by fii^t filling 
them witli dean gravel, well shaKCii in hy ramming, and tlsrii 
pouring in a t.M>mpo.sit ion of coal-tar, pitdi, and crra.‘?oi»* tui. *1 he 
Maiidic.stcr ]»;iveMient.s are grnxl cxample.s of this system of tiu.sting 
to iiiiiiei vious jointing to prevent umsjual sett lenient, '1 lie founda- 
tion, win re iIm t.* is not already an old road surface, i.s a l»ed of 
cimb-is Mbont; 1 RmU. ihiek, over wliieli are laid 3 iiieln‘s of gravel, 
wln'i-Ii arc tlmrfiii.dilv cciii.'^olidali.d l.iy allowing the trallie, to ]M.vs 
ovi;r lln iM. 'J l.c cvt'iily bedded and well rammed after ili« 

joints have been liliid willi dean gravid, nniiiiiing and gravel- 
ling being repcateil till the jiMnt.-) ap- full of <Uiiv<*l. Idie inixturn 
of eo.al-t;ir, pit' ll, and ere:o:«>l'- oil, wdl ixiilcil, i.s tlicii jmured over 
the. suiiacc and allowed to pep olate ami till i:]f all ililelstices ill 
the joint.s, aii'l tlie paveinciit is fini.died by covering it with .siutill 
gl.avel. .Joints .so lurined an* inqiervioiis to wet and havr* u eertain 
amount ol ela.stit ity ; the loumh.ilioii is loqit (by ; and tin* pavement 
keeps its form well for many years, 'f he ohjeetioii is m.iile that in 
liot weather the composition j iin.s from Ihc- joini.s and make.s the 
.stret'ts ui}ph*a.sant for fiM»t-pa.s.s«ngeis. This soil of jointing is usc<l 
in Liverp<n>l ami some olh* r large tmvns, win p- the s\ t.sare laid on 
a coiicp*te foundation. The cla.sticity tlimini- lies \ibraiion ami 
lioi.se, and [».ivcnu:n Is .so jointed are .sail 1 lowi ar biMter tluin otheis. 

A curve like that l.»rli>ri'. dest i ilad, ll.ittciiing gi.'uliiully towards Cross 
the side.s, ami h.ning a risi* equal to one sixtieth of the width of st^clicii, 
the earriage - w ay, i.s a eoiniiitui cion.s M-cliou foi a paved street, 
Soinclinie.s the ri.st* is even ]es.s. 


A piiveliiciit consist ing ol broad, .simailh, wa 11 - j<iinti‘d blocks of (hanite 
granite for tho wheel trades, ami jiilehing betWM-n for the Ijoihc truinwny. 
tr.iek, ’wu." laid hy Walker in I'oinmcpial Koad (l.omlon) for tho 
he,avy trallie to the W'est India Jiofk.sin LV'J.'i, ami .simil.ar paveim nt.s 
have, laren siiecossful ly u.M-d elsewh»*ie, ])i im ij>filly for hi'avy trallie, 
in .street.s oniy wiilc i-nongh for one vchieje. In Milan, 'J’liriii. ami 
oilier towns of iioillieiii Italy IramwiiNs of tin* .saim* .sort arc e\- 
ti’iisivelv used for 1.h<* ordinary .street trallie. The traclive force 
required is small, while tlie foothold on tlie hoi.se tiack is gfxid ; 
hut tlie 1 rain-.stujje.s aic .slipp'-ry for lioiv-«'.s to pa.'-s ovi.t. TIic rigid- 
ity of the rojidway rei di rs it iijoit* .suit.iMe lor slow heavy tiailic 
hail for light quiek hirhs, imd the improvement in olher 
ment.s ha.s limiliMi the apj>lieat ion of t.liis one in (udiuarv stivt:i.s. 

jro{)d Wood pavi iiieiiLs weP* intiodm cd in Eitglaml in WOOD 

LS3‘,i. llcx.igoiial blocks of lir, »5 to 8 im he.s acio.ss and 4 to (J TAViNa 
\h‘ep. were bcihled in gravel laid on a foundation previou.sly levelled 
ami hi'.^teii. 'riic Vtloeks were either bevidleil td)’ at the edges or 
grooveil aejo.s.s the face to allbrd i'oidlndd Other wood pave- 
lue.nts were, trh'd ill Lomlon about tin; same time, but they soon 
got out of order from unequal settlement, of the Idock.^, ami im^sl 
of llieiu last»’d but a few years, dhe Im*."! of them wa.s t’urey'.s, 
whiidi con.sisted ol block.s (i.^ 10 TJl iii4 lies wide. 13 to 15 long, aud 
8 or 9 ileep, llu* sides ami em.ls having projteling and iv entering 
angle.s locking the blocks tog. ther witli the view of jJivieiiting 
unequal .set! Icineut. J\'iViiiicjj(.s oii tliis .\vs|em were laid in Minc- 
ing J.ane in 1.^41 anti in Ciacccliiii'di Street in L**!^. In tho 
latter street tlie block.s appear to have hecn plaid every three or 
four years and to haw been e ntirely re inovi'l about every oJeveu- 
years, until tlie pavement wa.s renmvnl in ls7], to be hiiperseded 
by as]dialt. Kx|s'rieme le<l to a reduetioii in the widtli of tho 
block.s to 4 indies iiml in tlie dejith to ,5 or li, ami the salient 
;iml rr-enteriiig angles tli.siippi-apd from (h** .sidis. With the.se 
modilieation.s Carey’s p.ivement remaimd in u.su fitim 1841 until 
after the introduction of more modem systems in recent years. 

The “iiii]»roved wood j»avemeiit ” wa.'' used in l.ondoii ill 1871. 

After the foumUitioii wa.-: forinetl to tin- jiiopm noss section a bed 
of .sand 4 i in lies deep was laid, upon wliii h came two layers of inch 
de.al boards saturated witli boiling tur, one layer .across the other. 

The Wooden blocks wen 3 indies wide, 5 ilcep, and 9 long; tln-y 
Were dipped in tar. ami laid <m the IhaipIs with tin- ends dose 
together, but transverselv tbe eoiivses were sjtacid by tilht.s of 
wood three -fourths of uii inch wide nailed to the lloor ami to flie 
bloi'k.s. Tlie joints were filled up with i Ji-.-iii pebbles rammed in 
arid were run witli a composition of pit« h and tar, tlie Miihu u being 
<lrcs.se.d with boiling tar .ami .strewisl w iih .sii all .di.irp gravd and 
.sand. Id tins ]»av(;im'iit a somewhat da^ti-' foiiiHlalion was pro- 
vided in the Niard.s, which weie al.so intemhcl to prevent unequal 
sdtleiueiit of th«* hloek.s; hut the .sf>Ii<!ily of the pavement depended 
Ufioii its water-tightness, for, wlieii the .suHliee water readied the 
.siiml, as it did stmiier or later, sel.tlenient and disloeiition of the 
blocks under tlie tralKe arose, rnvcmouls on this' system were hiid 
Indween 1872 and 1S7G, and were kept iu rqwiir and rdaid from 
time to time, but afxmt 1877 the jdank foundation was ulKindoiicd 
for a foundation of cement. eonciTte. 

A concrete foundation for a wood pavemont appeara to have been Fonnda- 
firat employed iu a }iavoinent laid in 1872 in Qracei hurch Strwt by lion, 
the Ligiuj-Miimral Coiiifiaiiy. The coiicreto wa» of blue lias lime 4 
mclies thick fomcxl to the curye»of the road. Tlie block** were of 


beech, minamlvtod by a spoeial prooess, ^ inches wide, 4i deep, 
and 7 1 long, with tlie ehde cut to an angio of 60^ so that each block 
might denye support from the next on©. They wore laid, with the 
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LMida inclimnijf in onpositc dircctiona in altoniatc courses. The 
U|*ji(»r of the uloeks wtne clianifcrL'd, and there was a ohnnir 

ferud groove near ilie botlom. In a few yeuw tliis form of block 
was ubaiidoiicd h»r ivctaogulfu* Mo. lv>«, and iniiunalized iir was sul)- 
blituted for bciM h. The blocks wm; bedtlt-d in rortlaiid iciucut 
iiul laid willi joints oiic~fuurlh of ini iiicli wide, najllv filled with 
,Vl>halt and tiien grmitetl witli mortar- The adoption of a bed 
Ilf cvncre.te as the weight dioarin;^" fouiKlatioii of the road marks a 
li -w dcpaituiv, and in all the more reeent systems of wood ]»jive- 
m».*nt a sid^siauliiil foundulion of concrete- is an csseiiUal feature. 
Jii Norwi-di, Ijowcva-r, a large (|iiaiitity i.'f wood javeinent has hecn 
laid on the old sireet foundation, ih(‘ liloeks being bedded in gravid 
and .‘Hind and rammed, and tho joints grouted with lime and .sand, 
'fhe cxjairieuce of from four to seven yi'ars has proviid tho pavenienis 
Lo be siietc.ssful, but the foundation is exceptionally dry and hard 
and the tmlhc not vejy heavy. AVitli a eoiicreto tbiuidatioii there 
is no reason for i.'ojnplie.ited .shapes and contrivuiice.s for locking 
the blocks together ; and wood })avtijucnts in tbeir modern form 
^'onsibt of rectangular bloeks (obtained by cutting olf the end of a 
deal plank), bcddisl on tlio com reto with llwi lihivs of tho wood 
Nautical, thu.s constituting a slightly cla-lic Nvearing sinTacc on a 
rigid foundation, by which the weight of the t?a(!ic is homo. There 
-is, liowcver, consi»lerahle. variation in tho metliod of Ijcdding and 
. jointing the blocks. Tlie. As]*h:ilti--. Wood I’avcnc nt Company laid 
IcilC an inch of a.s|ih:ilt iij»on the conente, and formed tJie lower 
part of the jiuiil of as])lialt, and the iipjKT jiarl of;: grout; id* Tort- 
hind e^Jueut ami gi.ivel, the juhaiilagc <lai;m‘d being a sliglilly 
. (d istic. bed for I he hloi ks ond water-tight joints. The l.doeks have 

bc\n laid in unset ccim nt over the < onorcte and rainmed lo an even 
Mirfaie ; hut the i;imnung is li.ahle to split tlu? Idocks, and the 
indi-ntalion.s foinicil in tin* cement .'^urlaee of the foundntion luive 
lo he removed when tliv: lime counts for renewing llie blocks. It 
is now more usual lo hid Iho bloeks diroi tly on the concrete, a 
wnootli suifaco being funneil cither with ihe conen to itself or by 
a iloaiing of ccmeril, and lo fill ibc joints with a grout of cement 
and gravel. A cement joint iulbejes lo the lilock.s, resists wet, 
and doe.s iLol wear ilowii too hhk Ii below the surfueo of ibe wood, 
lleiisou and so form a rcecjitaele for mud. In Hensons .sy.stem, which 

jXivj- Las hccii largidy used, the blocks are l»edde(l and joinleil with 

tuenfc. ordinary rooliiig felt, a strip of which, cut to a width cipial to the 

depth of the hloi ks, is placed between rvciy two coarse.s. Tlie joint 
is made as close a-s possiloe by diuiiig up the blocks a;; every eight 
or ten courses arelaiil with heavy mallets, — a plank bcinglaid along 
llio face of Lie; work. A )M.;rfecily rlos** and slightly elaslic joint is 
Urns formed. A coni inuons layer of i\ lt is likewise laid over the 
c.om rcte foundation to give a slightly elastic bed to llic blocks. A 
V-.sli;ij)f?.d gioove along the cciilre of every fourth block was at 
lir.st t?onsi<icred )jr-< ess.n*y for lordhold, but its u.sc has been dis- 
oiitiniied except on grailh iits sleeper than 1 in tiO. The .surface, 
of tlio pavcijuwjt is dr i.'d over willi a hot bituminous cornponnd, 
and eovau'cd with tin..i clean grit. 'J hia method of laying u wood 
lavement, although .som nmro c.\[»i'iisivn, i.s jiroliably Ihc 

that has liitherlo been ileviscd for sin athness and durability. 
Tho block.s are laid in courses across the .streets, any eliange in 
thedireclion of . tin; laUi-r hoiiig aci-oiunioda(«'»l by sh<»rtcr courses 
f jnling with W' dgi* slmpcd blocks. At .street jiinetioiis tlie cour.se» 
aro laid diagonally, or meeting at light anghs. Two or three 
c.»iiis(:.s are. laid ]>arallel w ith the kcr!) to form a water channel, 
'J’lio bloeks may be laid closo tiid lo end mrio.ss the .stri*et if .some 
.‘illowaiice be made for I'xpan.sion by wet, without whii.di the kerb- 
nlonc.s uiul footways will }»c <lif.idae«-d, or tlio courses will be bent 
in reversed -urves. To allbrd re!i< f liio joint.s of tlic <-our.-ies p.irallcl 
to the* kerb may be left open, or tlio conrso next the kerb may be 
left out until expansion lias cca.scd, the spa<‘c being tcmporaiily 
tilled in W’ilh .“and. Jn Ibc direction of tho triHic. joints more or 
less wide arc generally tliought. neci-.xsary for. foothold. A wido 
joint nllow.s Ibc librcs tif flic wooil lo spread and give wav at tho 
up[>t.r ooriier of tho blocks for waul of l iteral snjiport, ani it also 
form.s a receptacle for mud and wi t. K\'|M'iioiici; has shown ih.at 
the .s)>a('e of tliree- fourths of an inch or one i:ii:h, once thouglit 
iieec.ssar)^ for foothold, may .‘>arcly he i educed to one- fourth or 
t !nre-eiglifh.s of an inch. Ti-r spieing tho cour.scs to form tho 
joint-s st.riji.s of wood of the jnopta* Ihiekiic.ss may l)e l.ud in and 
r nnoved In fore the. joints are iillcd, or they luny bo nailed to tbc 
lower part of the b]ock.s. Two fdlets have been imried on, or three 
ixist iron .Luds li.xed in the sides of each Ibck Ui keep them .steady 
iu ]daee nniil iho joint.s are filled ami thoroughly set. Tho latter 
method >;'‘ciuvs more uniformity iu the width of the joints. 
Jilfiterials. . There is some ditfen‘:nre (»F opinion an to the best material for a 
wood pavement. I’iteli pine and tho harder rcd.antl yellow deals 
aro the nu>st. durable, but they are lft.s.s ehistio than the softer woods, 
and arc apt to wear slijiperv. Soft white wotnls have hocu recorii* 
mended lor tho sake of « more ehnslic .surface ,* hut on the wjiolcf 
either Momelor Swedish yellow deinl ij? genenilly considercil tho best 
inateml. Wliatcvcr wood is msoil, it sliuuld be soond, close-gmiued, 
even in quality; free from knofci and s;iji, and from the blue 
whicli id a of iucipiont decay. Auer the blocks are cttt» Si 


those that arc unsound, . knottr, or badly shanod should b« 
fully rojeetetl, an defective bhicks sorm oouse holes in the aonfiMO 
and naust bo replaced, or the adjoining blocks will suffer undue 
wear ami the surface, ht^oniv irregular. Tho breadth of the blocks 
never now exceeds 4 inches, and it Ls generally il, the length being 
detcniiiiied by the bread tli of tho deal or batten from which they 
arc cui. Tho de}dh is usually 5 or 0 inches ; 6 inches are con- 
sidered by many to be enough to give sufhcieiit depth for as long 
!is the pavciiieat Nvill rel.-iin n Huiliciently good surface without 
renewing the wood, and blocks of that dcjdh have been laid in 
many London streets. It is douldful if any adviintago is deriired 
from creasotiiigor IVom dijiping tho blocks iu crca.sotc oil or coal 
tar. Ihpping uffoida a covnr for the use of defective or inferior 
wood, and Ihoioiigh creiisoting, though it preserves the wood from 
ilcitay, li;i.s little or no iiifluenee on tho wear, which in almost all 
casc.s determines tho life of llie Mock.s. 

AViili a curved cross section liko that nlre;uly de.scribcd a rise Cross 
from the iiicaii level of the channels to the crown of the road equal I'cctivu 
to one-sixtieth or one-.scveiitietb of tho width of tho carriage-w-ay 
is enough. Tho necessary ]notilc must be aeeunitcly given to tho 
eoucivlo foundation when wet. Wooden moulds orVmplatcb are 
fixed aeross the street 10 or 12 feet apart, over which u slraighi 
baticn ii worked to give the coni-rLle (lie m|uired form and a 
smoidh surlaec*. Thu moulds arc removed wlu'ii the concrete is 
lartially .set and the sjKiccs arc made good with cement mortar, 
n a level street provi.sion .should bo ina<le in tho foundation for a J’ouuda- 
f.xll in ilie side channels towards tho gullies of not Jess Ilian 1 in tiou, 
lot), and the ncccs.sary nioditication.s of cross .section ut the iiitcr- 
.sectioii of streets must also he jirovidcil for. Kvery care should be 
taken to ensure a good bomogeiicous concrole for the. foumlatioii, 

;is u]ion that tin? strength of the road dej'ends. With a well- made 
JWtland cement concrete a thic.knc.s,s of G iacho.s is sufUciejit. It 
should ho .allowed to set thoroughly before the block.s are laid, 
and traflic should not l»e allowed to pn.ss over it for a week. 'Die 
finished |Mivoiin;nt .should he covered with a tliiii layer of sharp 
grit, wliicli is forced into tlio wood by tlie Lniflic ;iiid iornns a bard 
face. Several applicaiion.s of grit are de.sirnble at liist, and from 
lime to time aftorwards, both as a protection lo the nvikhI and to 
prevent slipperiness. Systeinafit*. cleansing is required to j»rovent 
slippeiines.sand foul smells, and lo preserve tho jiavement, f'lean.s- 
iiig maybe aided l.>y w;ishiii^, and when it Is tlioroughly carrieii 
out hut little Nvatering is required to keep down tho dust. A w^uxl 
pavement Is the qiiiolest for the rchidcnl», jileasant to travel over, 
and favourable to tho wear of vehi ‘le.s. Traction on it Is easy and 
foothold good, so that it may bo laid on gradients as steep as 1 in 20. 

Tho wear of wood pavements in 1/oudon is stated by Mr Staytou 
to be from 'UG.^ ineli per year in l81oaiic Street, with a traffii; of 279 
tons |>or yanl of Nvidtli jier day, to ’45(5 imdi pe.r year in Fleet Street, 
with a traflic of IdGO toms jxir yard of width j»cr day. Kednced to 
a alaiidiird of traflic of 750 ton.s per yard l>er day, the conquirativc 
annual wear becomes T75 in the fonner uml *251 in the latter street. 

In rarlianieiit Street, We.slmin.sti?r, blocks removed after four year.^ 
in pliu e.H where patcliing was required hud lost IJ to l.J indicfl in 
tliickncss, equal to one- third of an inch per year under traflic slated 
to be 310G lon.4 |>f:r yard of width pe.r day. From infonnaliou 
afforded by Mr Haywood it Ap{H‘.'ir.s tlnit in the City of London 
under l:*;illic of from 300 to 600 vehicles ]K‘r yard of width I'cr 
(lay of 12 hnui*s the w ear is from *2 to *3 iucli per yc.'ir, and tliat in 
King Williain Street, Lmidon Dridge, under u trallic of about 3200 
Ychiides jM-r yard of wiiUh in 32 hours tlm wear was found to bo 
2J inches in years in tho middle of tho road, or *81 inch jieryear. ^ 

3'liis Is the Ih'avicst trallic to which wood pavement ha.s been sub- ‘ 
ji'ctcvl. 1’lie NV«;ar is generally considinetl to bo us miicb due to tliu 
Iioi-.scs’ feet us to the wheels, and tho action of the former is more 
dc.'^tructivo on stwji gradients. owards tiio end of tho life* of the 
blocks the wear is more rapid than at lir.st. Few Nvood piivomcnts 
retain a snf!lc4i:ntly goo<l surfheo after about si-x years' wear without 
cxtnnsivo repaiivs, and it is probably not advantageous to lay blocks 
of a greater depth than w ill jiroviilu for a duration of seven years ; 
r> inches arc almost always HuOiciimt for tliis. 

AVood pavemeuts of plain block.s on a cement concrete bed arc Co.-it. 
now' (1885) laid at from lOs, 6d. to 32s. Gd. per square yard, a con* 

.sidonible rcduetinn on the piices paid fur ]iatonted systems a few 
years ago. Of the above prices 2.S, 3d. to 3s. l*d. is the cost of the 
foundation, wliich dotis not rcouiro renewal like the blocks. As- 
.smiling the average life of the latter to bo seven years, Mr Stay ton 
c;.vtiinate.s the annual cost of wood paving in Chelsc'a with a truGTic 
of 500 to 750 tons T>er yard of width per day to be Is. 9d. jifir sejuara 
yanl, which inchnfes the cost of ori^na] const ruction, re])airs and 
renewal.*!, and interest, spniad over fifteen years. Cleansing and 
isandiug arc estimated to c ost 5<L per square yard iu addition. 

AiqmixU Pai'inf ]!, — Asphalt was ftiwt used for street paving in 
Paris in 3854. It was introdneod m London in lSg9^ w^heu llirSad* 
nectUe Street was mvod by the Val de Tiuvera Coinpany, ' 

and since then it has been ektcnsively used ibt p^;ntig both mreet* 
and footways. . The nsterial: ii j| / 
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Todk^ and from 10 to 12 iu that from Val dc Tmvcre. Aaplialts oon- 
tainiiig less tliun the fovmor projKtrtioii have uot suDicient oolicr- 
oiice hir utreet uud those oout;uiiiiig more thun the 

latter |»ropui*tioii sot’ieu from heat in tlie sumhier. Asphalt is 
employed either as a m;istic or coin pri*ss(*d. The mastic is ]»ri*‘ 
viously prcpiircd in cakoa and is meiloJ for use in caldrons with a 
small (piautity of bitiinum, .ami for astivct pavement is thoroughly 
mixed with sand or grit. It is spread in one thickness on a concrete 
fomidatioii, covered with suind, and bcat(‘n to an even surface. This 
material has md j»roved so suiressful for street surlaces as com- 
pressed a.sphalt. To produce this the roek asphalt, previously 
mluced to a tine ])o\vder by moeliaiiic »l meuii.s, is heated in revolv- 
ing ovens to from 220’ to 250’, spread wldle still hot, and compves.sed 
into a .solid mass hy hot disk-aliajicd rammers, and afterwanls 
aujoothcd with iroiw heated to a dull redncs.s. 'fhe onginal rock i.s 
thus as it were rcv*oriHtra<d.o<l by taking advantage of the power of 
coliereiiee of the mole.euh!.s mnlijr ]>iessure when hot. In lo-atiiig 
the powder the. moisture eoinhinod in the liiiu^stoDe must he driven | 
olf without reducing the proporlinii of the hitumeii more than is 
unavoidable, 'riio [lowdor eools very shovly nud luav be etoiveyed 
long distances from the. ovens ; it may even be kept till tbe m xt 
day belore When kid it should still retain a tempenituie of 

from lot)’ to 200’. It is .spread evenly with a rake by skillcil 
workm.'U for the whole whUh of the street to a thickness about 
twodifths greater than the. finished e(»ating is intended to lie. 
Ramming i.s •■ommeiieod with liglit Idows to ensure enuality of 
co:iit»n.?-!sion throughout and is t.ontinued with increa.sed fore.c until 
Ihn wholo i.s solidilied. The raiiuniug follows uj> the .sprciading, 
.so that a joint; k rciiuiied only when tlui work i'l internuded at 
the end td' a day, or IVom .soiiu*. oilier <;au.se. In a few hoiu'a after it 
h.i.s he«oi laid an ariplialt pavement may Ik* iise.d for traflic'. AVhen 
tinished, it.s thicknes-s may he from lA to ‘ij inches, a< eoiditig to 
the train c ; a greater ilihkiu-.ss tlian the latter eaiiiiot bec\eidy 
eompii'.Msod witli cerlsiiuty. ^J’hc asplialt loses lliii knes.s l.»y com- 
pression under the t rallicfor a Jong time and to the extent, it i.s 
.said, of one tilth or onc-fonrth, but the wear aj)pear.s to In* verv sm.'dl. 

A jMVenemt in 1‘iiris wliich iia«l lo.st more tlian onc-foiirtli of its 
tUickiu.ss was found to liave lo.st; only 5 per eeiit, of its wi?ight 
after .■Nixte.cn years' wear. 'I’lie pavement iu Che.apsidc, alter tbur- 
teen vr'ars under exiM.-ptionally heavy trallic, ha.s In eii reduced, where 
not repaired, from its original thickimss of *2i lo about li! im*he.s. 
The .ivear-resisting power of tbe a.spbalt i.s duo to its ela.stieitv : 
tracks are m.ido by I be wln-eJs at lir.st , but when thorouglily 
conijnessed hv the Iriillic the .sui-face retains little or no triua? of 
tho heaviest lojvk. Kep liis arc ciusily and ipiickly made liy cut- 
ting out dofciitive pl.a<*es and ramming iu fre-sli heated powder, 
which can he done in the early morning without .stopping the 
train. *. An unyielding fouudaiioii is iiidispen-saldo ; it should be 
of the best I’Oiiland isniient concrete, 0 inche.s in lliickness, wbicb 
iua.st be Well set and perre< lly dry tlirullgbout before the a.spIciU 
is laid, or Llie .steam generati^tl on the a]fplicalion of the liot [h>w Jer 
will prevent coherence and leail lo crack.s and hole.s in the {isjihalt, 
which ipiicklv enlarge umlcr (he tralfic. F»ir the same reason the 
asphalt should kj laid in <lry wruithcr. The com iete. fuiindation 
must ho (iirofully formed to the jnopor prolile, with an imdinatioii 
toward.s the sides of not iimro tlian 1 in 60, which is .suthririit 
with so smooth a .surface. About 1 in 50 is Ibc stccpc.st gradient 
at wliieh an a.sphalt jHivenielit cun be .safely kid. vVlien either 
dry or wet it atfoids good foothold for hoise.s, l*ut when beginning 
to get Wift, or drying, it i.s often c.xtreinely slippery. Tliis ia said 
to be due to dirt on the surface, and uot to the nature of the 
ruatorkl. Saud is rtroved over the surface to remedy the sli}»- 
poriiicss ; it tends, however, to wear out the asphalt, and gn-at 
cleanline.ss i.s thu best prevontivo. An asphalt jiavemenl can be 
kept ckaiicr than any other, is iinixiTioua to moisture, and dries 
<|Uickly. It U uoiselc.ss, except fitnii the chitlor of horses’ feet on 
it; it is tlie pleasantest pavement to travel ujvm, hut it lias the 
drawback of imperfect fmithold and »lipjH'rine.s.s at times. The 
cost of a compressod asphalt pavement 2 to 2.J inches thick on a 
Portland cement coucrote foundation d iindies thick is from 33s. 
to Ids. a square yanl, and the maintenanco Is usually undertaken 
for a period of soventoeii y<*urs by the company laying the pave- 
ment, tlifi lirst two years IVoe and at 3d. to l.s. (id. {kt wjuare yanl, 
uccordiug to the tniilie, in succeeding years. 

(Joviparisun Sf.rcd Unr/tms. — I’lie ei'inparntive co.st of \'ini«ms 
street surfaces in Liver})ool, including intcreat on li^^teosl, .sinking 
fund, maiulenama!, and seavimging, when reduced to a uniform 
standard trathc of 100,000 tons per annum for cacli yard in width 
of the taniago-way, is given by Mr Deacon as follows 


Set pavement of hanl granites 

„ i, softer grauftes 

Bltmiilnoiifi oonqr^te . 

; Wood pavoiaent , . 

MadsiUa, oo hiu4*pHolied lbuaidatl<>a . , . 


Per sduare yard per year. 

11 *L 

..la. 2d. 

W d. 

...... 2 4 . 

? • ; »>•»•* llj d, 


; Taking ^ stfjaada^ each 


Per iMpiarfi yard vor year, 

Riiaiitinoua concrete Is. ipl, 

W'mkI luvcuieiit k. .vpl. 

Maeatlain Il3<l. 

Asphalt i»aviijg may l>c pkved between wood and bituminous eon* 

Crete ill llie ;ilu)\e Older. Tliesi; roiiipnjison.s sliow tlie high cOist 
of a iha« adainized .surfai’e in a street ulicro the ti'allic i.s great. 

However Well ii may be inaiiiUined, a nuioadaruked .street must 
be diiiicr and duhii«r than any ]»avemeiit, though, it is HUjKU'ior 
io them all ia .•^;ifi.iy aiul to srt pavemeiii.s ill tlie m.itter of noise. 
Ilitumiiioii.s einu ii ie or a.sphall macadam is cheaper, uleaiicr, and 
miietor than ordinary inai adaiii an-i i.s snllidently tiuraJde when 
the trallic is not heavy. l‘\»i' Ij. avy Lrafhe' no )*aveiiicijt is so ciallio- 
iiiical jis granite .Kei.s ; but for lliesako (»f quiet and eJe;inlines.s a 
wooil or aspliiill pavement is ofti ii jU( tV*rable. Asphalt can bo 
kept cleaner than any otlicr pavement and ia the ])lea.saiiU‘st to 
travel over; \\o'»d, on tlie (.uher h.iiid, is quiet«-r for the residents, 
le.ss slipjKTV, and eau be laid on steeper gradients. 

'fhe compaialive ease of d’augbl on vavion.s .Kurfaeea i.s largely Draught, 
I iiilluc.ii: tl by llie amount i.if foolludil alfoided, ami it. may bo 
I lioubied il ilYnamniiu ler e.xpeiimeni s, however lare.luUy made, aru 
’ alttigelher eojieiu.sivc. The liaelive force is iunm-nee.d by tbo 
I gradient, the diameter of the wheels. Die friction of the wheel axbrs, 
and the .speed, ils well tv's by tho rc.sLsUiiiee. of tho road surface, ujid 
thc.so must he all taken into aecount to oblaiit aci-.uratc. results. 

Some recent expi rimciiU m.'ide, under the du'citioii of »Sir J. W. 
Ikiialgettc, with Ka.stun and Anderson's horse dynamomctci on 
London .sireet .surface.s gave tlic following mean ro.suUs : - 

Tnartive force on tlie tevcL 

Mac.'Klanii.t:;l Hurruee -JO'7 lo 4 lb jK-r ton. 

A.niili.ilt ;.V.C0 „ Uicyo 

W'oimI y.i'<iu ,, ,, 

0‘raiiite .sel.s ‘Jfcj ,, 17 0 ,, 

Tin* gross load wa.s i Ions, drawn at ;i speed of from 2 to d mile.s 
an hour. It i.s remarkable. I bat the tiaidive foicu on .asphalt i.s .*:»> 
high ; but The other rc.-oilts arc con.'-i^tciit with funner exjuTimciits 
by Morin, Maem ill and otbers. 

'flu: mm para live safety of granite, wood, ami a.spbalt j>aveinent.s fiJafety, 
iu the City of London was tbe .sul.vjeet of i.areful ob.sL'i’vations, which 
Wire fully reported on by Mr AV. Haywood iu li>73. Tho pavemcnl.s 
stdceti'd were granit<.? set;s 3 indies wide, ligno-miiieial j»avemeiit i>f 
hceeh bloeks 3.^ indies wide, improved wood Jiaveinenl of fir Vdoi ks 
3 imdies wide, Junl N'al de Traver.s eompve.ssed asph.alt pavement. 
i>n known lengths of these the tralTic, the accidents to horsc.s, llie 
wcailnT, and other ( iivuin.stam.cs were ob-served for fifty day.s, and 
wlien the Ulstain'e traversed was taken into account it was fouinl 
that as a mean result a horse might bccxpeclc'd to tiavd 132 miles 
on granite wiilmut faiUng, 101 on ii.^phalt, and 4 JO on the ini* 
proved wood ]*avemont. 'riie condition of the weather Imtl consider- 
able dfcct : on the granite wh.-n dry a horse might 1 .»l' expected to 
travel 78 mil' s williout filling, wlie.n damp D.'8, .and wlioii wet 
.637 ; on ivoo'l \shcn daui]> li»3 mih..^;, when wet J32, and when dry 
043; oil asph;ilt wlicu damji 125 miles when wet 3P2, and when 
dry 223. It thus at»j)c.ired (hat wood pavement was lcs.s .slijijH'iy 
lli.iii either gr.initc or asphalt iu a luaiked degree, it being only 
more slil‘p«My lli.au granite wlien both pavements wi re wi t. About 
.’^5 per cent, of ilic falls on the wood pavement were fall.s on tho 
kiiecs, which are less likely lo iiijnn’ i Jic Imrscs and an' Ivs.s im on- 
venient lo the trallic tlian other falls. <.>n tlje granite the fuJk were 
tails on the knees or comjilete falls in aliout cqii.il pioportion.s, with 
about 7 per cent, of falls on the. hauuelic.s. (2n the asphaU 43 per 
cent, weic eomj'lcte falls and 24 p';r cent, falls on tlie haunches. 

JFcffcrimf, — Oil iii.ieadaini/ed roads in (.beat Dritain watering is Water- 
only good for tin* loavl il.self when the mnliuials aic of a very sili^ ing. 
cions iKiInre and in dry weather. With other nialcriak the cIl’ecL 
is to soften tlie road and iiKrea.se wear. In and near tow ms w ater- 
ing i.s required for tho comfort of tlio inhabitants, but it slmuld 
imt be more than enough lo lay the dust without softening the 
road, and tho amount re<juired for this may be greatly redm cil by 
kcM piiig tho. .surfi'cc free from mud, and by .sweeping olf tlie dust 
xvlieu .sljglitly wetted, ravemonts are watcivii to cleamso tliein as 
well as to lay tlio dust, but it mmst be remcml»ered that both 
wood and asjdialt are more .slipjierv wlien wet, and that thereforo 
watering .should be obviated as far an ]u)ssible bv* lliorough cleaiiH* 
ijig. liydrostatic vans, by inipioveiueiits in tho lUstrihutiug pi|K}s 
and regulating valves, water a wide track uniformly with iiu amount 
of wuler wliich can bo regulateil at pleasure. Whofe hydrants exist 
in connexion with a water supply at high pressm-v, atreet watering 
can bo effoeted by a movable liose and jet, a method much mow 
effective in clean.sing the .surfuee, but iwing a much larger quantity 
of water. Another method wliich lias \mu. tried, but not mucli 
used, is lo lay ticrforatcd |>i^ at the back of tlie kerb on each 
(iide of tho road, from whien jets are thrown ujioii the eurfaee. 

The Urst coat k considerable^ aq4 the ojienings for tho jets arc 
liable to choke and get out of order. DeUquesceiit salts have been ‘0 
used for street watering, by wliich the aarl&ce is kept moist, but at 
the expense of the moUture in the air. Sea water has tbe aauie . 
effect iii a loss degree, . 
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Cleans- Clearufiitg. streets of a town are generally eleansctl 

iug. <laily, either hy hand-sweeping and harid-»f!rRping or Ijy maeliiocs. 

Wli i t worth Vjnachine consists of a series of revolving brooms on 
an endless eliaiii, wlicrcby tlie inml or dust is 8w«'i»t up an incline 
into the rart. A less costly aiul cuiiibcrsoiiie iiiacliiiie oonsists of 
a revolving hnish moinitcd obliipicly, wliiiih sweeps a track 0 feet 
wide and leaves the dost or mud f»ii one side to bo gathered up hy 
Land. A horso scraping -iiiaehinc which delivers the mini at the 
aide is also usc*l, llu; blades of tin? scrapers being mouiitofl obliijnely 
and oovoring a width of 0 feet. For general use, nii>ro cspoeiully 
in the country, si-raping nuudiiiMvs worktwl hy a man from side to 
side of the road, and st-iapiiig a width of about 4 feet, arc more 

lonvi'iiieiit. 

All street s irfac(‘s snlfor frotn the constant l)ieaking up and dis- 
turbance to which they arc subjected for the pur[M>so of laying and 
repairing gas ami water pipes. Snbw’ays, eitlmr under the, iiiiddh^ 
of the road or near the kerbs, in wliich tlie pi|)i.s may he laid ami 
be always accessible, have often been advocated, ami in a few 
instances have been constructed; but Oicy have not hitherto fuimd 
general favour. 

Foot- FofUftjiiffft . — (jravel is the most suitable nialcrial for country or 

ways. .suburban footw’ays ; it sboiild be bottomed with a coar-scr material, 
well drairntd, and sbuuld be laid witb a roller. An inclination 
towards the kerb of about half an iiieli in a fool may be given, or 
the surface may bo rounded, to throw otf the wet. AVheiv greater 
. cleanliness is tlesirable and the trudic is not too grtmt a coal-tar 
concrete similar lo that already descriWI, but of smaller juaterial.s, 
makes a good and econonii.-al footway. The coaling sliouM be 2^ 
or 3 im lit's thick, eoi]i|M>si‘d of two or Ibree l.ayers ea»di well rollc»l, 
the lower layer of lu. it d ials of about 1 j imiln a gauge, and the upper 
of a lialf or a .jiiarter of an im-h g.iiige, w itli Ih-rbysbire spar, or lino 
granite (diijipings (n er all. (’om-rcto footways re. piire to be cure- 
fullv ni'i le and luii.st bo allowed to .s«*t thoroughly before they ur- 
used. Com*rer«!! lias a teiideiu'V to crack from contraction, c.spccially 
when iji a thin layer, itml it is better to lay a footway in sections, 
with joiiiLs at intervals of about 2 yards. C'uiicretc slabs, cspee.i.illy 
w'hcli .silieatCMl and constituting artificial stone, make an excellent 
footway. The material is comjiosed of crushed granite, gravel, «ir 
other suitable imitenal, mixed with l*ortlaml cement and east in 
moulds, and when set saturated with silieato of soda. This paving 
lias proved more duraldo than York stone Hugging, but it is more 
slippery, especially wlien made witb granite. York stone makes a 
good and pleasant foot ]>avenicnt, but is soimnvbat expensive eon- 
sidering its diirabilily ; it is apt to wear unevenly and to scale olf 
when tne stone is imt of the h(‘.st rpiality. It should not he hiid 
of a less Ihickncs-s than 2 inches; 2^ or 3 iuclies .arc more usual. 
The Hags should be SJinurt* joiiitiMl, not mider-eut at the edges, and 
should lu5 w'cdl hc<ldcil and jointed with mortar, (\aithnc.ss fhag is 
much more durahlc than York si one and wears more evenly ; it is 
irapervioiw to wet and dries c[ui<kly hy evaporation. The edgc's 
fire sawn, an*l the )iardm.'s.s of the stone renders it ilitlicnlt to cut 
it to irn^gular sha]>rs or to fit openings. »StalVordshire bluo bricks 
and brick.s inadc of scoria fr<mi iron furnaces are. both very durable, 
ihough somewhat brittle. Asphalt either laid ns ni.istic or coiii- 
prc.ssed is exteiLsively used for footways ; tho former is eonsidereil 
inferior in dnivibilitv to York stone and the latter .superior to it. 
Asphalt sbouM not be laid Ic-s.s Ilian thrcofourtlis of an imdi Ihicdi 
on 4 inches of ccnicnt concrete, and 1 inch of asphalt i.s desirable 
where there i.s great trafliir. 

Kjrbing. Footways in a street must be letaim^d by a kerbing of granite, 
York stone, rurheek, or other stone sullicicntly strong to stand the 
blows fixu.f whcr-ls to which it is subjected. It .should be at least 
4 Inches wide and i) deej> iiiid in huigth.s of jiot les.s than 3 feet. 
A granite kerb i.s U'cially about 12 by ti inelics, eitlicr jihued on 
edge or hud <iii I he Hal . When set on edge a kerb js generally 
bcddc<l on gravel with a mall; when hud on the Hat a concrete betl 
is de.siral)]e. 

Ic In a m.acadaniizcd street pitched or ]>:ivcd water ehaiiuels aic 

channel . requiri'd, to prevent the wa.sh of the surfacf; water from ui]<h*r- 
mining tlm kerb. The lutchiiig consists of ciibiiral blocks of har«l 
stone about 4 iiiche.s deep, bedded on sand or mortar, or preferably 
on a bed of fonerete. A pavtsl eluiTiucI con.si.sts of Hat .stono.s about 
I foot wide inclining slightly towards the koib. Moulded bricks^ 
ami artificial stone arc also irsed both for side chan noil ing and for 
kerbing. Such an inclination must be given to tin: eliainnd as will 
bring th^ surface water to gullies placed at pi*oper intervals, and 
the level of tin: kerldug and cousc<jUeiitly of the footway will 
de(»ciid to some extent on tlio surfaeo drainage as w'cll as on 
the levels of ailjaecnt liou-scs. To lay ont a street satisfactorily 
the loiigilmlinal . and transverse .sections must Iw considered in 
relation to these mattei-s as well us to the levels of intersecting 
streets. 

For fuller fnri>nnatioii on the KMljjeet Sir Henry PlartK'H, A TreaUtK oa 
BooiUi Tlioinas Codtini/tuii, The Sfoiritetumc^ e/ Macadaniixeti IU>ud»\ Itebauve, 
Ac riiUifnLcur dec J^hU ti Chauet^e; Annals dee Ponte M Ckaneeitc; 
Mihvtet of Pfoo, IneL Civ. gng., ‘•H1r»?et l*av<'in«ntii,** rol. Ivilk p. I, and 
“Wood Pllv«ncnf4^’* vol. Ixxvili. p. 240; fteiwU by W. Qaywo^, engfiieer to 
the eonuoissioaers uf seweri of the City of Loudon. (i, C.) 
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llOANNE, n town of France, at tlic Load of an orron- 
ilissenicnt in the departineiit of the Loire, lies on tlio left 
bank of the Loire in 46“ 2' 26" N. lat. at a height of 
912 feet above the sea. It is now the j>oint of junction 
for the mil way from }*aris (262 miles north-north -wc.st) to 
fjvoiis (50 miles south-eiust), i^a Tarnre, witli the line from 
Pari.s to 8t Ktiennc (50 milc.s south -south-ea.st), and a 
branch connecting Koanno willi Pamy le Moiiial ; and as 
the terminus of tJie Ivoaniie-Digoin Canal (1832-38) the 
town i.s tlic real starting-jHiint of the Loire navigation. 
Pesidcs the modern town-house (1868 73), it i.s enough to 
mention the ruins of a castle witli a tower dating from 
the llth century, and a line bridge of seven arches con- 
necting Ki^anne with tlie industrial .suburb of J^c Ootcaii 
on the right bank t»f tlie river. Cotton is the .staple 
manufacliirc, employing 1200 liands. llo.siery, liats. 
woollen yarn, wea\ ing loom.s, chemicals, and pa[)cr ai\- 
also produced ; ami, tns the town stands in the <‘entre of 
the Loire and llbone coal-field (output 4221 tons in 1884) 
and in tlie neighboiirliood nf the St Ktienue coid held, it 
Jja.s a coiisiilerablo trade in coal and coke. In 1881 
Hoanne had a pojuilation of 24,01)2. 

Koanm: ( , l‘ti>leiiiy ; lloidomua^ Tab. I\ iit. ) w.xs an 
aiieieiit city of tlic Segusiani and a stHtioii oii the great Kmiiaii 
road from Ijyous tv> the ocean. 3'he iibseneo t»f coins later ihaii 
the time of Con.stHiuliu.s II. among the iiiiim*rous loi-al relic.s ol 
the Ibmiau period seems to .show' lliat the town wa.s .Sinked by Ibe 
burbarian.s in tbo 4th century. In 1T17 the lonlsliiji of Rimiiiie 
became the property of the celebrateil biink«T .ljn.»pie.s Coiir. A 
favourite scheme of his w/is to m;ike the town a gre'ut industrial 
centre hy regulating the course of tho Keuaisun, an ailhn'iit from 
tho Monts do la Madeleine which joins the river a little higher up : 
his death preveul<*d i:.s execution, but tho .subject has ei nee been 
Imptentlv re vi veil. 

llOP.Ph:UV. SccThkkt. 

KOlUUA, Dklla, the name of a family of great ilis- 
tinction in tho annals of FTonjiitinti art. It.s jiicnif)crs 
arc ciiumcratial in chronological order licdow.^ 

I. J-ucA ivKi.bA Rohiua (1390 or 140()--1482) wa.s the 
son of a Florentine namcrl Simone di Marco della Koblda. 
According to Vasiiri, who.so txceount of Luca’s early life is 
little to be trusted, he was ai)|>ri‘nti(*ed to the silversmith 
Leonardo di Ser Ciovanni, who frotii 135.5 to 1371 was 
xvorking on the grand .silver altar frontal for the catliedml 
at Pi.sivuA (y.c.) ; this, liowcver, npfiears doubtful from tlie 
great age which it would give to Loommlo, and it is more 
pri»bablo that Luca was a jaipil of (ihibcrti. During the 
early part of his life lAica executed many important and 
exceedingly beautiful i»ieces of .scnli»ture in marble and 
bronze. In technical skill he was quite the equal of 
(iliiberli, and, while ]>osses.siug all Donatello’s vigour, 
dramatic power, ami originality, ho very frequently ex-^ 
celled him in gra<ro of attitude and soft heauty of expres- 
.sion. No sculptured wwk of the great 15th century eve r 
.suqiasseti the singing gallery which Luca made for the 
cathedral at Florence between 1431 and 1410, with its ton 
magnificent panels of singing angels and dancing Ixiy.s, 
far exceeding in beauty those wdiich Donatello iu 1433 
sculptured for tho oj>ix>,sito gallery in tho same choir, TliLs 
magnificent work now lies scattere<l in variou.s parts of the 

^ Ueaculogft'iil tree of Delhi Rubbia s<’ulptors ; — 

Siiiiiinu ili Morcii. 
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Hurco. Luva 
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<»irrj]atno Luca Pai>1o 0i<.iViiMil MRirc<y 

04.sd-15««), (1 475-1. -S&o?), <HT0- J), % 

worked uicMitly worked la Dorolniean worln^liiudidy : . J/Pkihileati 
III l•'rance. Horvuce monk. In FlocnW!®-- . toonk- 

/ - '.andRonu:. 

® Not 1888, 08 Vosurl wvys. See n 

li^dUoi i ' p|v.lS2'l86'': - / ’■ 
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Bargello, The gcncml effect of the whole can hcst be seen 
at the South Kensington Mnsomii, where a cc>in]>lete cast 
is fixed to the wall. The same museum possesses a study 
in gesRo duro for one of the panels, which appe.ars to be 
the original sketch by Tineas own harnl. 

In May 11H7 Luca received a ctvnniiission from the 
signoria of Florence to execute live reliefs for the north 
side of the canipanilo, to coin])letc the scries begun by 
Oiotto and An<ln»a Pisano. These panels arc so much in 
the earlier style of (liotto that we must conclude that he 
had left drawings from which J^uca worked. They have 
reprcs<.ntativo tigurcs chosen to typify gramiiiar, logic, 
philoso|>]iy, music, and geometry, tlie hist represented 
by Kuclid and I'tolcinyd In 1 IdS jjica recoivc<l an oivlcr 
for two inaildc altars for chapels in the cathedral, a Ihinl 
V)oing ordered from Donatello. Tlie reliefs from one of 
Jiiica’s St J'l'ter's Dclivcrani*c from lYison ami his LViici- 
hxion are mnv in the llargello. It is probaljlc that these 
altars AVerc ncv* r liiiishe<l. A tabemacio for the host, 
made by T.uca in 14 PJ, is uoav at Peretola in the church 
of S. Maria. A document in the arcliives of S. !Maria 
Niiova at Flonmcc shows that he received for this 700 
florins 1 lira Ki soldi (about £1100 of modern money). 
In 1137 l.)onat(;ilo receive<l a commission t(» cast a bronze 
door for one of the sacrist i(‘s of the cathedral ; but, as 
ho dolaycd to c.ve<.-nto this ord^r, the work was Inamled 
over to Luca on l?sth February* 1440, Avilli jNI iclu lozzo and 
Maso di llartolomeo as Ins assistants. Part of this wonder- 
ful <U>or was cast in 1 14^^, ami the last twe) panels wire 
finished Ity^ Luca in I 1 07, with bronze w'hi<‘li was supplied 
to him by V'errocchio.- The* door is divided into ten 
i;i|uave panels, w ith small heads in the style of (Ihibcrti 
]iroje<!ting from the framing. The two lop subjects arc 
lliy Marlon na find Cliild and the llaptist, next come tlic 
four Fvaugelists, ami below' are the four Latin Doctors, 



Fw. 1. — Bronze relief of one of the T^tin DoctorH, from tlie samstj' 
door in the cathednil of Florence, by Luen. 


each subject wdth atti^rvdaDt angel.s. The wdiole is modelled 
with the most perfect grace and dignified simplicity ; the 
heads throughout are full of life, and the treatment of the 
drai>cry in broad simple folds is worthy of a Groolc sculptor 
■ of th e best period of Hel lenic art, . Those exq uisite reliefs 

right in hia actiomnl tjf th^ rtUofs i he speaks 

/ and 

.‘.it 
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arc perfect models of jdastic art, and are rjuitc free from the 
over-elaboration ami too pictorial style of (Jhibcrli. Fig. 

1 shows one of the iiaiuds. A terra-cotta relief at Thuliii 
and another in the South Kensington Museum are probably 
original studies by Ijica for two of the panels of the doctors. 

The most im]tortant existing work in marble by Luca 
(executed in l4o7-r)8)^^ is the tt)?n}) of llenozzo Fcderiglii, 
bishop of Ficsolc, originally* placed in the ehnrch of 8. 
Pan era/, io at I’lorcmc, but now in S. Franccscodi Paola on 
the Hello Sgiiardo road outside the city\ A very' beautiful 
ethgy of the. bislK»p in a restful ])ose lies on a sarcophagus 
scruj|»tured with graceful reliefs of angels holding a wreath, 
which contains the inscription. Above are tliree quarter- 
length ligures of (’hrist between St Jolin and tlie Virgin, 
delieati ly carvctl in low relief, Tlie avIkiIc is surrounded 
by a rectangular frame formed of ]>Jiiiiterl maj«4i<‘a tiles of 
the most excpii.site beauty*, far snuMssing any nther exist- 
ing w*ork of the .same sort. On c-a« h tile, is painte<l, with 
enamel pigments, a bunch f>f flowers ami fruit in brilliant 
realistic colours, tin' l«>veliness of whieli is very liard to 
describe 'riie ]HTfcct mean between ti ulh to laiture and 
<lccM>rative treatment has never lieen more thoroughly 
obtained than in tliese, wonderful tile j»ii-1nres, tai’li of 
which is worthy' of the most careful study ; ami tlicy* are 
also of special interest as being among the earliest ex- 
ainjOi s of Italian majolica. I'liongh the biincli of flowi rs 
on each is paintnl on (iiie slab, the ground f»f eat li lilo 
is formed <»f separalo pieces, fitted together like a kind 
of mo.siaic, prol.ably because the ]»igmetit of the gnnnid 
rerpiired a «litTereTit ilegrec f>f lieat in tiring from lliat 
in'cnled for iho enamel j>aiiiting of the cmitn*. d‘he few 
other Avorks of this class whieh exist do not approach I ho 
beauty* of this early osay in majolica painting, on which 
Luca evidently ]»Tit forth hivs ntino^L skill and patience.. 

in the latter part of his life Luca was mainly* occnpieil 
Avith the I rcul action of terra cotta n liefs covered witli 
enamel,-- a process Avhich he im]U'oved np< n, but did not 
invent, as Vasari as.scrts. Tlie si (’ret of this pvo(‘e.<.s Ava.s 
to cover the clav relief with an Liiamel formed f)f the ordi- 
nary* ingrctlieiits <d gla.-s (niar.amtfu) mailo an opiaipie 
white by oxide of tin, a metluHl inactised with great 
success in the lotli eentnrv in 1‘ersia ‘ (seii Poitkkv, vol. 
xix. pp. G20, (*)2S). 4'hfMigh Lm a was not tlic inv( ntor 
i i the fuoccss, vet his genius .-(> improviil and extended 
its application tJiat it is m t iimiaturully known nrov as 
Di-lla Hobbia Avarc ; it must, IioAvewr, be rciucinbered that 
by far the majority of tin .se reliefs Avliieli in Italy and elsc- 
Avlurc are aseril»cd to l.iu’a are really the Avmk of some of 
the y’oungi r members of the family. ( 'oini-uratively few 
exist Avhicli ran Avith ei rtaint y* bo a.'^cribed to Luea him.self. 
Among tlie earliest of tliese arc iinHlallions of the four 
Kvaiigelists in the vanlt of Hrunelli*sclii\s Pazzi chapel in 
S. Croce. These Gne reliefs are coloured Avitli varion.s 
metallic oxides in (lireivni slunh .s of blue, gri t n, purple, 
yellow*, and black. Jt has often been asserted that tlie 
very polychromatic reliefs behiiig to Andrea lu* his sons, 
and that Luca’s Avero all in puro Avhit(.’ ; this, hoAvcver, 
i.s not the case : roll airs Avore used more fi eely by Luca 
than by lu.s successors. A relief in the 8otith Kensington 
Museum furnishes a striking example and is of es])ccial 
value from its great .size, and also because il.H date is 
knoAvn. Tins is au enormfuis nieilalliou containing the 
arms of He no of Anjou and other heraldic devices; it is 

® Guye, Carte(fi/io hieditOy i. p. 183. 

* It is desrriUrd by THrertiarum Artivm Schcdula (11th 

c<.ntiiry), und by Pktro fUd Bono in lii» Margarita (1330). 

An examx>lG otirlier than any of Luca’s exists at Florence over the door 
of S, I^idio (in 8, Maria Nuova). It Is a relief of the (.'oroimtion of the 
Virgin executed by IjOronzo c1e’*Bicei in 1424 ; see Milnnesi, ArchMo 
Storico lialiant*^ 1860, pp. 182-183. Contemporary writers coU thla 
eiu^elled clay /'terra iavetriato.^' 
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finrroundcil by a ftplondidl^' inodelleil wrcatli of fruit and 
flowers, especially apples, lemons, oranges, and fir conea, 
all of which arc brilliantly eoU>iired. This medallion was 
set up on the fa<^^a<le of the Tazzi Palace to oonnneniorato 
Hetie’a visit to Florence in 1 1 1 2. Another early relief by 
Luca, also highly polychroinatic, is that of the Ascension in 
the tympanmn t*f one of the sacristy decors in the cathedral, 
executed Intwcen I MG and 1 loO, as is recordi*! in a 
doenment pviblislnd by liuuiohr Fijrsrh,^ ii. pp. 

•*J(>4-oGo). Otln r existing works of Luca in Floretico are 
the tympanum reliefs t>f the ^[adonna between twoAugel.s 
in the Via <leir Agnc»lo, auork of exquisite beauty, aii«l 
another over the «loor of »S. Picrino del Men^ito Vccoliio. 
The only existing statues by Taiea are two lovely enamcdlcd 
figures of Ivnceiing Angels lioKling candlesti* ks, now in 
the canons* sfunistyd A very line work by Lm a, ctxocuted 
between 1449 ami 1452, is tlio tympanum relief of the 
Madonna ami four ^Fonastie Saints over the do<»r of S. 
Domenico at Urbino.- lan a also imule the four coloured 
mcdallifins of tlic Virtues set i.i the \ault o\er the tomb 
of the young cfirdinal prime of lV>r(ug;d in a side chap 1 
of S. Miniato in Florence Posskmuno). p.y Luca 
also arc reliefs of ilie ^fadonna ami \aiioiis me<lallioiis 
outside Or S.in Afichelo. One of his cliief <lccorative 
works uhi< li ji ) longer (;\i^ts was a small li)»rary or study | 
for I’iero de’ ^ledici, wholly lined with [tainted majoliea 
pJa'pies and reliefs.'* 'I’he South Iveiisiiigtou Museum [»os-. 
Kcsses twelve cijcnlar pljn|iie.s <»f inajolica ware [tainted 
in blue ami white with the Occupations of the Motiths ; 
these have been attributed to Taioa, but have no rose in- 
blance to any known work.s of Jiis. Their ]>ruvenffnre is 
unknown. 

In 1171 Luca was elected ]► resident of the Florentine 
artists' guild, but lie. refused lliis great honour on account 
■of his ago and intirinity. It sliows, however, the very high 
estimation in wlihvh ho was held by his contemporaries. 
He ilied on 20ili Felnnary 1 1.S2, leaving his [iroperty to 
Ills iie[>he\vs Andrea and Siimnie.* His chief piqul was 
liis nephew Amlrea, and |irubal>Iy also Agostino di Duccio, 
.who exticuted many [Me(rs of sculpture at IMiuirii, and the 
gniceful but manneretl iimrble reliefs of ang«ds on tlic 
fayado of S. IJemardino at IVnigia.^ Vasari calls this 
Agostino Luca’s brother, l>ut ho ^Y^ls not related to him 
at all. 

II. ANiUiFiA DKi.r.A HotUUA (1 125-1525), the ne[»liew 
and pu[>il of Lm-a, citMie<l on the [»nKluctiori of the 
enamelled reliefs un a mucli larger scale than Jiis uncle 
had ever dniie ; lie also extended its npplioat ioii to various 
architectural uses, sucli as friezes and to tlic making of 
lavabos (lavatories), fountains, and large retaldes. The 
-result of dii.s was that, tliougli tJie finest reliefs from the 
work.shop t>f .\ndrea were but little if at all inferior to 
those from the liaml uf Luca, yet some of them, turned 
out by pu[)ils and assistants, ivaclicil only a lower stand- 
ard of merit. Only one work in marble l»y Andrea is 
known, namely, an altar in *S. Maria dcllo Ornzie near 
Arezzo, mentioned by Vasari (ed, Milanesi, ii. p. 179), and 
still well preserve<l. 

One variety of method was introduced by Andrea in 
his enamelled work ; sornotiiues he omitted the euamek 


* lln; fSonth Kensinjiton Mtiscuiu posst;fyies what seem to he fine 
replicasi lhes« statues. 

'rhc» Goemueut in the oilier for this and the price paid for 

It are rceonletl ispnVilisiioil by Yriarle, Oaz, d. Jicau:c Arfs^ xxiv. p. 14il. 

* It. is fully (le.sr.nWd by Filurete in his TniNuio delV A fcJdtextuvfx, 
written in 14(54, and iln-i\lorc wn.s fini.shed before that date ; see id-so 
Voaari, ed. Miluu^f(i, Klomio(\ 1880, ii. p, 174. 

. His will, dated 19th Felu uary 1471, w fnihlished by <3aye, iUirU 

Jnfid.fi.'p* 1 ^. 4 

* In the work» of Perkini^ and others on Ttaliaiv scnilpturo these 
Fothgiikiir reliefs afo 'ivrongly stated tu be of enamelled clay. 


on the face, and hands (nude [larts) of his figuroo; eapedf* 
ally ill those cases where he had treated the lieads in a 
realistic manner ; as, for example, in the noble tympaijum 
relief of the meeting of St Domenic and St Francis in the 
loggia of the Florentine hos[>ital of S. Paolo, — a design 
suggested by a fresco of l"ra Angelico’s in the cloister 
of St Afark’s. One of the most remarkable works by 
Andrea is the series of medallions with reliefs of Infants 
in wliito on a blue ground set on the front of the found- 
ling ho.spital at Florence. Tliesc li>vcly cliild-llgures are 
modelled willi wonderful skill and variety, no two being 
alike. Andrea produced, for guilds ami private person.^, a 
largo number of reliefs of tlie Mailonna and Child varied 
with iruicli invention, and all of extremo beauty of pose 
and sweetnc:i.s (d exprossimi. These are frequently framed 
with re.ali.stie ami yet very decorative garlands of fruit and 
flowers, all [►ainted with <?nainel colonr.s, while the main 
relief is left white. Fig. 2 sliows a good example of these 



Fia. 2. — Kuaiuulhul clay roUct' of Virgiu aiul Child, by Andrea. 


smaller vvorlcs. The hospital of S. Paolo, near S. Maria 
Novella, has also a number of fine medallions with reliefs 
of saints, two of Christ Healing the >Sick, and two fine 
portrait's under which are white plaques inscribed — *^dall’ 
aho 1451 all’ ano 1495”; the first of these dates is the 
year when the hospital was rebuilt owing to a pajjal brief 
sent to the archbishop of Florence. Arezzo i>ossessea a 
number of fine enamelled works by Andrea and his sons 
— a retablo in the cathedral with God liolding the Crucified 
Christ, surrounded by angels, and below, kneeling figures 
of S. Donato and S. Bernardino ; al^i iu the cathedml is 
a fine relief uf the Madonna and -Child with four saints at 
the sides. In 8. Maria in Grado is a very noble petaWo 
with angels holding a crown over a standing figure of tKe 
Madonna ; a number of sinaU of 

refiige in Aho folds of the Virgin’s 
mdtive for sculpture dedkaliQdLby^ 
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""NddieB, Perhapn the finest collection of works of this class 
.iis at La \^erna, nbt far from Arezzo (sco Vasari, ed. 
'Milanesi, ii. x>. 170), The best of these, three largo 
mtablcB with representations of the Annunciation, the 
Crucifixion, and the Madonna giving her (lirdle to St 
Thomas, arc probably the work of Andrea liirnsolf, the 
others being by his sons. In 1 iJ^'O Andrea made a beauti- 
ful relief of the Virgin and two Angels, now over the 
archive room door in the Florentino Opera del Dnoino ; 
for this ho was paid twenty gold fieri ns (see Ca\alluc<*i, 
S. Maria dtl Fiore), In the same year he modelled the 
‘fine tynipan uni relief over a door of Prato catliedral, witli 
a half-length figure of the. Madonna between St Stephen 
and St Lawrence, surrounded by a frame nf angels' heads. 

fn 1191 Ainlrea was si ill working at IVato, wJiere many 
of his best reliefs still c.sist. One of his finest works is a 
largo retablo at Voltt-na in the chunh of S. Oirolanio, 
dated loOl ; it represents the l/i>t ludgmeiit, ami is re 
markable for the fine modelling of tlie figures, cspocially 
that of the archangel Michael, and a nude kiieeliug figure. 
i>f a youth wlm Jias just risen friau lii.s tomb. Other late*, 
works of known dale nr»'. a Hcsurrection of (’lirist, made 
in 1501 for S. Frediano at Klorcnco (the lower half of tliis 
only exists, in the court of the C\asa Mozxi), and a medal- 
lion of the Virgin in (dory, snrrotmdcd by ang<ls, made 
in 1.505 for I'istoia cathedral.^ Andn a's last known relief 
is a Nativity, ina.de in 1515 ffir S. Maria in I'ian di 
Mugnoiie at Fiona ice. - 

[IL, 1\^. Five of Andrea’s seven sons worketl witli tln-ir 
father, and after Ins doyitli enrrieil on the IJobbla fabj-hpie ; 
(he dates of their birth are shown in the tal h^ on p. 5SS 
kbove. Kfirly in life two of them came under the influ- 
ence of Savonarola, and took monastio orders at liis Domi- 
nican convent ; the.se vvere Manco, wlio adopt evl the name 
o7 Fra Luca, ami I’aot.o, called Fra Ambrogio. One relief 
by the latter, a Xativify with four life-siztid fignro.s of 
ratlier [loor work, is in the (.^'nppella degli Spngnuoli in 
the kSIeneso convent of 8. Spirito ; a MS. in the convent 
archives records that it was made iu 1501. 

V. I’lie chief existing work known to be V>y the second 
son Luca is the very rich an<l beautiful tile pavement in 
the uppermost sbu'y of llapliacl’s loggie at the Vati«*an, 
finely designed and painted in harmonious tnajohea colours. 
This was ina<]e by Luca at Jluphaers re<piest and under his 
supervision in 151M.-^ It is still in very fine preservation. 

VL fhuv'ANNi DKT.r.A KoBui.v ( I 1 fi9 1 529 '1) <luriug a 
great p«art of his life worked as assistant to Ids father, 
Andrea, and in many cases the enamelled sculpture of the 
two cannot bo distinguished. Some of Criovanni's imlcpend- 
ent work.s aro of gi’Cat merit, ospeciuJJy the earlier ones; 
during the latter part of his life liis reliefs dcieriorutcfl in 
style, owing mainly to the universal d<x*adence of the time. 
A very largo nuinbor of pus*i»s of Roblu’a ware which are 
attributed to Andrea, ami even to the elder Luca, were 
really by the hand of Giovanni. One of his fiiujst works, 
quite equal in l>oauty to anything of his father's, from whom 
the design of the figures was prolial dj' taken, is the washing' 
fountain in the sacristy t)f 8. Afaria Novella at Florence, 
made in 1497.* It is a large arched recess with a view 
of the seashore, not very decorative iu style, paintetl on 
majolica tiles at the back. There are also two vt-ry beauti- 
ful painted majolica panels of fruit-trees let into the lower 
part. In the tyhipanuiu of the arch is a very lovely white 

^ MenuiT.U^riigiiatdanii Ic Jkile ArU^ Bolnpno, 1845, 

'vl. pp. 33-85, where original (iocamenta are printed recouling the 
dated and pricos paid for these and other wbrka of Auclrea, 

V • See a doottmetit pHnted by &filauesi Inhia Viwarl, II. p. ISO. 

V : * It Is illfisteated by Gruner, J^eo Dteoraiuma <{f London, 

tv. ; m ITte, &c., .Parii, 1S81, p. 




relief of the Afadonna between two Adoring Angels (rfto fig. 
II). Long coloured garlamls of fruit aiul fiowers at\‘. held 



Fii;. or innl in lljo f yiiipriiniui of Ito 

la\:ibo (S. Abiria NoatII.-i, rt.-n.-iicc), by (jriovuii/H. 


by mule luiy.s reclining on the (op of flic arch. All thi .4 
part is of luiamcJhjd trliiy, but the basin of (he lountain 
<‘f wliitfj marbl(‘. Neither Luca nor Andna was in the 
habit of .signing his work, bid Giovanni oficn did s(», 
n.sually luMing tlie <hite, probably bccoinNC other potters 
hatl begun (<> imitate the J'olihia warf‘.^ 

Giovanni l‘U‘kcd the original taU nt of Ian a ami Andren, 
ami .so ho not only copieil tlicir work but ov( a reproduce<l 
in clay the marble scnli>turo of i'ollainolo. Da Sellignano, 
Verrocchio, aiul others. A nrlii-f by liim, evifleiitly taken 
from Alino da Fie.'tdc, exists in llio J5ila7.zo Castracano 
Stuccoli. Aimmg the very miinerous other works of Gio- 
vaimi aro the large retablo in the CVi.stellani chapel of S. 
( Voiag a relit, f in the wall i>f a convent iu the Via \azion.\le. 
at Florence, and two n lief.s iu the IVirgclIo dated 1521 
and 1522. The latter i.s a many -coloured relief of (lie 
Nativity, and was taken from tlie church of S. (iirolamo 
in Florence ; it is a lou ])ictoriai work, m.irred l>v the iiso 
of many dificreiit jdaiies. its predeila lias a .'^nndl relief 
of the Adoration <•! the Afagi, and is insrribi d “Hoc opus 
fecit Jocines Andrev! do Ib/bia, ac jiosnit hoc. in tempore 
die nlfinia Julii ano. Dni. .Moxxii. ' .At I'i.sa in the church 
of 8. Silvestro is a relief in Giovanni’s laUr ami pOf»r» r 
jnaiiner dated 1520; it is a AIa<h»nu.i surrounded l*y 
angels, with .saiut.s below- tJie. whole overcrowded W’itli 
figures and ornaments. Giovanni’s largi^st ami perhaps 
finest w’ork is the polyehromalic frieze on the out.sidc t*f 
the l)ci Geppo Hospital at J'istfua, b»r wliieli he receive*! 
various sums of money betw'eeii 1525 and 1529, as is 
recordetl in docimients which still oxi.st ain<*ng the archives 
the hospital/* 'Iho subjec ts of this frieze are the Sevi-ri 
Works of Alorey, forming a contiunous baml cd .sculpture 
ill high relief, well modelled and desigmsl in a very broad 
sculjitiires<|iio way, but a little injured perhaps by tho 
crmleiicss of some of its colouring. 8ix of these reliefs 
aro by Giovanni, riaindy, Clothing the* Nako<l, Wo-shing 
tho Feet of Tilgrims, Visiting the 8u‘k, Visiting Prisoners, 
Burying the Dead, and Feeding the Hungry, I'hc seventh, 

® Kxample.s «>f tliosc iiijitations are a rietable in S, Lu< oln!8e nf'.nr 
Poggiboiwl ilated 1 51.4, avioibet of Ike Ma*l(vntm and Bnints at Monto 
S^n Savino of 1525, and a thinl in the Capm hin cbuish of Arcevia 
noai Siuig(i(;lla ; they are alt iiffcrior to the best works of the Eobbla 
falmfly. . -M 

* The hospital itself was begnu In 1514. ' * 
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Giving Drink to the Tliirnty, was made by Filippo Pala- 
dini of Pistoia in 1585; this lost is of terra-cotta, not 
enamelled, but simply painted with oil colours. Giovanni 
also executed the medal lions in the spandrels of the arches 
under this frieze, with reliefs of the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, and the Coronation of the Virgin. 

A large octngoual font of enamelled clay, with pilasters 
at the angles and panels between them with scenes from 
the life of the Baptist, in the church of »S. liConardo at 
Cerreto /liiuli, is a work of the schwd of Giovanni ; tlie 
reliefs are ])ictorial in style and coarse in execution. Gio- 
vanni’s chioi pui>il was a man named Santi, who was at 
first ap[>renticed to Buglioni,^ and wlicn the lattiir died in 
1521 he went into Giovanni’s bottega. His work is very 
inferior to that of his master. 

VI r. Girolamo dklla Horria (1488-1 500), another of 
Andrea’s sons, was an architect and a sculptor in marble 
and bronze as well as in enamelled clay. ! hiring the fiivt 
part of his life he, like liis brothers, worked with his father, 
Imt in 1528 he went to France ami spent nearly forty 
years in the service of the Frcncli royal famil}’. Francis 
I. cni]jloyed him to biiihl a palace in the Bois de. Boulogne 
called the (.Chateau de Madrid. This was a large well- 
designed buililing, four storii's high, tw'o of them having 
open loggie in the Ttalian fashion. (lirolaino decorated it 
richly with terra cotta medallions, friezes, and iithcr archi- 
tectural featnres.2 For this ]nirpose lie set up kilns at 
■Riiresnca. Though the palace itself has been destwyed, 
dmwiiigs of it exist.'' 

Tho ]K^st collections of Robloii arc in the Florc-nfinc Bargollo 
anil Accjuhnnia, tho South Kensington Mus«uin (fho lincst out of 
Italy), the bouvre, the ('liniy, ninl tho Uorliii Musi'Uina. Many 
fine fipocimeiis exist in Paris iii* the private <!ulh.‘Ctious of M. Alphonse 
tic Rotlifichihl, M. llavcl, and M. Droyt'us. Tho greater part of 
the Robbia work still remains in the ebnrclios and other buildings 
•of Italy, rspoeially in Floiviiee, Ficsole, Aixizzo, Ta Verna, Vollerra, 
Barga, Montcpnlriano, T 4 neea, Pistoia, Prato, and Siena. The best 
accounts of the Della Rol»}>iii family are those given hy De ,lony, 
Dethi Itohhiftf Paris, ; Jlotle, J>ic K H v tn i! ic th'.lla 

JUibbiftf Lcipsie, 1H7S; and ('avalhn-ei mnl Moliiiier, Ae.'i Jhdht 
liobhifif Pan.s, ISSt, an ably- writ ten and well -illustrated work. 
Sec also Vasiiri, ed. Mihint'.si, Florence, 1880, ii. p. 107 sq,^ and 
various work.s on Italian sonipinre. (J. If. M.) 

ROBKUT 1., king of Franco, son and successor of Hugli 
Capet, was bin-n at Orlcan.s in 1)71 and <liod at Mcliiii in 
1031. Si’O Franck, vtd. ix. p. 530. He is sometimes 
cited as Kobort IT., llobert f. lioing t]ie!i taken to mean 
Kobert, ilukc of France OJj, *3-3), the second sim of Robert 

the Strong” (oh. 86G) ; comp. France, voI. ix. p, 535. 
ROBKirr, called The Bruce ^ (1274-1329), king of 
Scotland, Ava.s the son i»f the Hcvculh Rol^ert de Bruci?, 
lord <»f Annaiulale in his own right and carl of (^arrick in 
right of l»is wife Marjory, daughter of Ncil, second earl, 
and thus was (»f mingled Norman'" and (kdtic blood. His 

' Beiiefletto (11131-1521) apficnrs to have produced ena- 

melled W ire itulependeiiUy of the Robbia family. In li8i he uiade 
a relief of the Harrowing of Hell for the Servito nurnks at Florence; 
Bco Baldinnrri, Xidizifi Jc* J^ro/rstiori del Miinn, 3 811,vup. 18, 

* The SL-vrea Miisemn possesses some fraginenis of these deroralions. 

* Sou I/ibonle, ChAtcau de Mndrifl^ Paris, and fjmnptes dex 

Bdtimm/s du /fof, Paris, 1877-80, in which a full account i.s j^ivcii of 
Girolamo’s work iu connexion with this i>aluoe. 

* For Hobeiit ir. (1316-1390) and RoUKRT HI. (d. 1406) of 
Bcothiud, see ScfiTLAND. 

* The first UoWrt de Bnico, (i follower of William the Conqueror, 
was nivv-Tided by tho gift of many manors^ chiefly iii'Yorksliirc, of 
which Skelton was the x>rinci|.)Al. His son, the second Roisfrt, received 
from Daviil T., his comrade at the court of Henry I., a grant of the 
lordshi|^ of Annaiidule, ami his grandson, the thinl Robert, siding 
with David ngainst Stejdien at the battle of tho Standard, became a 
Scottish insteail of an Knglish baron. Tlic fourth Robert married 
Taobel, natural dn^ightcr of William the Lion, and their aon, the fifth 
Robert, married I so Mia, .second daughter of David, earl of Hmittng- 
don, tiieco of the same 8c?oUUh king,, l^ns royal kin made natural 
the ambition to gain a crown, — nn object not beyond the ambition: of 
a. powerful noble in feudal timfly. 


grandfather, tho sixth Rol>ert de Bruco, claimed the crown 
of Scotland as son of Isabella, second daughter of David, 
earl of Huntingdon ; but Baliol, grandson of Margaret^ the 
eldest daughter, was preferred by the commissioners of 
hklward f. The birthplace of the Bruce — perhaps Turn- 
berry, liis mother’s castle, on the coast of Ayr -is not cer- 
tainly known. His youth is said by an Knglish chronicle 
to have been passed at the court of Edward 1. At an 
age when the mind is cpiick to receive the impressions 
which give tlio bent to life he must have watched the pro- 
grcrss tif the great suit for the crown of Scotland. Its 
issue in favour of Baliol led to the resignation of Annan- 
dale by Bruce tho competitor to liis son, the Bruce’s father, 
who, either then or after the death of the aged competitor 
in 1295, assumerl the title of* lord of Annandalc. Two 
yours Indore he had resigned, on the <lejith of his Avifo, the 
otirldom of Garriek to llolHu t the Bruce, Avho i>ro.sented 
the deed of resignation to Baliol at Stirling on 3d August 
1 293, and oflercil the homage winch liis father, like his 
grandfjiiher, was unwilling lo render. Feudal law required 
that tlie king shoubl take sasine of the earldom before 
rogranting it and receiving the homage, and lh(5 sheriff of 
Ayr was directed to take it on Baliol’s behalf, A.s the 
disputes l>et ween Eilward and Baliol, which ended in Balif»l 
lo.sing the kingdom, commenced in this year it is doubtful 
wliethcr Bruce ever rendered homage; but he is henceforth 
know'll as earl of Oarrit'k, thougli in a few' instances thi.s 
title is still given to his father. Both father and sou sided 
with Edward again.st Ikiliol. Towards the end of 1292 
the eMer Robert Juul a safe-conduct from J'khvard to visit 
Norway w'ith a daugliter, Isal>ella, who married Erik, king 
of Norw'ay, the widower of Margaret of Scotland, —a fact 
marking the high standing of the family of Bruce. On 
20tli April 1294 tho ^-oiiuger Robert, earl of Carric'k, had 
a similar safe-comlmrt or permission to visit Trejand fill 
^fichaclina.s and a year follow ing, and a further’ mark of 
Edward’s favour by a nispite for the same period of all 
delUs due by liim to the exche<juer. His father, having 
done homage to Edward, was entrustc<i in Getober 1 295 
witli the custody of tho castle of Carlisle by a j)atcnt in 
which he is styled lord of Annandalc; and Baliol retaliated 
by seizing Annandalc, w hich he conferred on John (.’ornyn, 
earl of Buclian. .On 28tli August 129G Robert de, Bmoo 
“ le vicil ’’ and Robert do Bruce “ le joiinc,’’ earl of (^arrick^ 
sw'ore f(‘Hlty to Edwanl at J>er\vick ; but (according to 
Hemingford), in broa^li of this oath, renew'ed at Carlisle 
on the Gospels and the sword of Thomas a Bcckct, the 
young earl joine<l Wallace, who hat I raisrti tho standard 
ot Scottish independence in tbe nanio of Ikiliol after that 
w'cak king Ijad himself siUTcnderoil his kingdom to 
Edw’anl. Urgent letUa'S w'ere sent ordering Bruce to sup- 
port Warenne, Edward’s gener^^l, lu the summer of 1297; 
Imt, instetKl of complying, he, along with tlie bishop of 
Glasgow ami the steward o{ Scotland, laid w^astc the lands 
of those Avho adhered to Edward. On 7th July Percy 
ft>rced Bruce and his friends to make terin.n by the treaty 
<ralled the Capitulation of Irvine. Tho Scottish lords were 
not to serve l)eyond the sea against their will and were 
X>ardoned for their recent violence, w'hile in return they 
ow no<l allegiaueo to Rlw’ard. The bishop of Glasgow, tho 
sUnvard, and Sir Alexander Lindesay became sureties for 
Bruce until he delivered his daughter Marjory as a hostage. 
Wallace almost alone maintain^ the struggle for freedom 
Avhich tho nobles as well as Baliol liad given up, and Bruce 
had no part in the honour of Stirling Bridge or the reverse 
of Falkirk, where, in the following year Edward in mrsm 
recovered what hLs generals had lost and . drove 
into exile. Shortly afterwards Bnice 
have sided with his countrymen | Annaii^e ^ 
and .I^'faxnabeh taken by . 
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to Hemingford), when he heard of the king’s coming, 
fled from his face and burnt the castle of Ayr which he 
held.” Yet, when Edward was forced by home affairs to 
quit Scotland, Annaudale anrl certain earldoms, including 
Oarrick, were cxc(q>ted from the districts he assigned to 
his followers, — Bruce and the other earls being treated as 
waverrrs wliose allegiance might still bo rctninetl. In 
1299 a regency was appointed in Scotland in name of 
Biiliol, and a letter of llaliol mentions Ihjbcrt Bruce, lord 
of Carrick, as regent, ahing with William of T^inl»crton, 
bishop of 8 t Andrews, and John C\iinyii the younger, — 
a strange combination, Lamberton the friend of Wallace, 
Ooniyn the enemy of Bruce, and Bruce a reg<‘nt in name 
of Baliol. Coinyn in his own interest as Bnliors lieir was 
the a(ttive regtmt ; the insertion of the name of Itruce was 
an attempt to .se<*urc. his co-o]>eration. For the next four 
j'^ears ho kept studiously in the background w’aiting liis 
time. A statement of Ijangtoft that he was at the parlia- 
ment of Lincoln in IIIOI, when the English V>arons ri‘pudi- 
ated the claim of tlie ]Hipe to the suzerainty Scotland, 
is not to be creditt;d, though liis father may Iiavo been 
there. In the campaign of I.’IOI, when Edward ri?rn'wed 
his attempt on Scotland and reduced Stirling, Bruce sup- 
ported tile English kiii.g, who in (uio <>f liis letters to him 
says, “If you complete that which 3 'on hav<; begun we 
shall hohl the war emlod by your tleed and all the land <if 
Scotland gained.’* But, while a[i[)arently aiding Edward, 
Briuc had takmi a step which boiinil him to the patriotic 
cause. On lltli June, a month before the fall of Stirling, 
lie met Fjambeilou at Cambuskenneth and cnterc<l into a 
secret bond by which they were to siqiport e«a<*h rMlier 
against all adver.saries and uiidertako nothing without 
ctmsuUing together. The death of his father in this 3 car 
inay liave ih^terinined his course aiul led him to prefer the 
chance the Scottish crown to his English estates ami 
the friemUhij) of E<lward. 

This determination closes the first cliapU r of his life; 
the second, from 1301 to 1314, is occupied by his contest 
for tlie kingdom, which was reall}^ won at BaniuH^kbiirn, 
though disjiuted till the treaty' of N(»rthami»ton in 1328 ; 
the last, from 1314 to liis death in 1329, was Ihe porio<l of 
the c^stablishnient of his government and dynasty ly an 
mbninistration as skilful as his gencralsliip. It is to the 
second of these that historians, attracted ly its brilliamy 
even amongst the many romances of liistory and its 
importance to iScottisli liistoiy, have dire<-ted most of their 
attention, ami it is during it lliat his personal chamclcr, 
tried ly a^Ivcrsitj' iiml jirospcrity, gradually' unf<J<ls itself. 
But all three periods ivijnire to bo kept in view to form a 
jiLst estimate of Bruce. That wliich terminated in 1304 , 
tlwugh unfortunately few characteristics, personal or indi- 
vidual, have been jireserved, shows him by liis conduct to 
have been the normal Scottish noble of the time. A con- 
flict of interest and of bias led to contradictory action, 
and this conflict was increased in his case ly Ids fathers 
residence in England, his owm upbringing at the Englisli 
court, his family feud with Baliol ami the Comjms, and 
the jealousy common to his class of Wallace, tJio mere 
knight, who had rallied the commons against the invader 
and tauglit tho nobles what was required in a leader of 
the people. Tho merit of Bruce is that he did not despise 
tho lesson. Promptctl alike ly patriotism and ambition, 
at tho primo of manhood ho chose the cause of national 
indepondence with all its perils, and stoi>d by it with a 
constancy which never. wavered until he secured its triumph. 

‘ Though it is crowded with incidents, the main facts in tho 
centr^ decade of Bruce> life be rapidly told. Tho 
followed by tlie capture and execution 
1305. Edward 
by a 
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policy of ch inoncy to all who di<l not dIsi>nto liis authority. 
A iwirlifuiient in London (Iflth September), \n which 
Scottish rei>i*cscntativos Avoro summoned, agreed to an 
ordinance for the government of Scotlaml, wliich, thongli 
on the imwlil of those for Wales ami Ireland, treating 
Scotland as a third subject province under an Englisli 
lieutenant, John de Bretagne, was in othiT res]u>t*ts not 
.severe. Bnico is iLqintc<l to liave been one 01 the atlviscrs 
w1k» assistc<l in framing it ; but a provision that liis caslJo 
of Kiltb'tiinmy was t'> be placed in charge of a ptTson for 
wlioni he sliouh! aiiswr r .shows that bklward not without 
reason suspecteil liis fidi'lily, ('hallcnged by tlie king 
with tlie bond I>etweeii him and r.amberloii (ac<rording to 
one account discovi-rcil ly the troachoiy of .lolin C'ouivii, 
with whom a similar cngagcincnt had btan made f)r 
attempted), Ih’iice .se<Tetly <piittc<l London, and on 1 Oth 
February 1300 met ly .a)»[K*intmont, in the chnn 4 i of the. 
Friars Minor at Dmnfrios, Coiiiyn, Avhom In* slew at thu 
higli altar for refusing in join in his ]Jans. So mucli is 
certain, though the javcise incidtm!> of tlif inlorview were 
variou.sl^' told. It was not their first cncoimtcr, for a letter 
of 1299 to Kdwanl from Scotl.-ind •Joscribis ('omyn as 
Jiaviiig .seizL*<l Bruce, ly the throat at a inoeling at J Vebh-s, 
wh?n tiny Avero with diflu'iilly iccom*ile<l ly the joint 
regency. 

The bond with Tiambertoii was riowseale«l ly blood ami 
the conforlorates no time, in putting it into (?xecnliori. 
Within little, more than siv \ve«.ks Brma*, ccdleeting his 
adherents in the south-west, passed from Lochmaben to 
(>la.sgow and thence to Scone, where he Avas cro\vne<l by 
the bi.sliop of St Andrews rm 2’>th Marcli, tlie bishop.s 
of ( ila.sgow ami Moray, witli the earls i »f Lennox, A thole, 
and hh'rol, being prostmt. Two days later Isabella, couiitcs.s 
of Bmtlian, claimed the right (»f lier family th(» Macduffs, 
earls of Fife, to pla«;*o the Scottisli king on his llirone, ami 
the ceremon}” Avas repeated with an addition tlattering to 
the ( k ltic, r;u*e. *riiougli a king, Brm-e liml not yet a kiiig- 
dt»m, ami liis efTnrts to oldain it ueni till the death of 
Edward 1. di.srtstrou.s failures. In June he \\as defeated 
at Mclhvcn by Pembroke, and cm I Itli August In; wa.s .sur- 
prised ia Slrathfillan, Avliere ho had taken refuge, by Lord 
jA»rn. 43ie holies of his family were .sent to Kildrummy 
iu Jaiiuaiy, and Bruce, almost witliont a follower, fled to 
Ualhliii, an i.slaml off .Antrim (Irelamn. IMwaid, though 
siifl’cring from his la.-^^t il]nc.'^.s, eaino to llie north in tho 
following .spring". On his way lie gr.mted the Scottish 
es 1 at<.‘s of Pnnee and his adliercuts to his own fojlowi r.s, 
Annandalo falling to the e.irl <»f Ifcreford. At ( *arIis|o 
thfu’u Ava.s pnblisliod a btill excommnnical ing Bruce, along 
with anotlicr aV'sohing Ijlwanl from the oath ho liad 
taken to observe .M.igna Charta nml tho other eharter.s on 
AA’liich the. Englisli constitutinii rests. Elizabeth tho wife, 
Marjory the daughter, ( ‘hristin.i tho sister Bruce, were 
captnrt‘d iu a .sanctuary at 4'aiTi and .sent prisoiicr.s to 
England. 1’hc CMuntess of Buchan Avas ermfim <I in a cago 
at Berwick ami another of Bnu o'.s .sisters, Maiy, in a t*ago 
at Boxburgh. Tho bishops of St Andrews ami (flasgow 
and tho abbot of Scone AVero .sus[iended from their bene- 
ficas and .sent as prisoners to the south of England. Nigel 
Bruco, his younge.st brother, was l>elieaded at Berwick, 
Chri.sto]»her Seton, lii.s brotlicr-in laxv, at l)umfric..s. Tho 
carl of Alhole .Aa.s .sent to Tjtmdon ami hanged onagallow'S 
30 feet higher than the pole on Avhich the head of Wallaco 
8 till .stood. Two other brothcjs of Bruco, Thomas and 
Alexander (dean of (IhiagoAv), met the same fate at Carlisle, 
There Avere many minor victims, but . tho chronicler of 
J.#auercost notes that tho number of those who wdshod 
Brace to l>o confirmed ip the kingdom increased daily* 
While thus wreaking his vengeance Edward himself was 
summoned by death at Burgh^-the-Saiids, on the Solway^. 

■ . XX, — . 7s 
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on 7th June 1307* By liis dying wish the inscription 
“ Edwardus Primus, Scotoniiu Malleus, Pac tum Serva ” 
was put on his tomb. Jn a moment all Avas changed* 
Instead of being c)j)i>os(‘d to the greatest, Bruce now had as 
his antagorust the feeblest of the Plantagenets. Quitting 
Ilatldin (after a short stay in Arran), I'ruco had before 
EdArar<rs death attenijited to take Turnberry and Ayr, 
but had failed, tliougli ho defeated Pembroke at Loudoun 
Hill, No sooner Avas his father dea<l than Edward If. 
recalled his l>anislicd favourite Gaveston. After Avastmg 
tlie critical moment of the Avar in the diversions of a 
yoiitliful court, the new king made an inglf)rions inarch 
to Cumnock and back Avithout striking a blow, arul tlien 
ivtiiwicd south to celebrate his marriage Avith Tsabella of 
Prance, leaving tlie Avar to a succession of geiiuraJs. f’riico, 
Avith the insight of military genius, seized liis op[>ortuiiity. 
I^ieaving KdAvar^l, now his only brother in blood and 
almost his ecpial in arms, in Calloway, ho suddenly trans- 
ferred his own operations to AberdiH-'n shire, lu the end 
of 1307 and again in Afay 1308 ho overran Buchan, 
Adhere at inverury on 22(1 May lie dclVatiui its carl, one 
of his chief Scottish o[‘pon(*nts. Then crossing to Argyll 
he surprised L()rd Lorn in the Pass of Braudei* and took 
Dunstatfnage. tii 1300 a truce, scarcely kept, aa^s eilected 
by the pope and J"liili[) of Fiance, and in 1310, in a general 
council at Dinulee, tJie clergy of Scotland — all the bishops 
being present recognized llrace as king. The supt)ort 
given him by tlie national church in sj»itc of his excom- 
munication must have been of great im[K)rtaucc in that 
age, and avus probably due lo tlic exuiii])le of Lambcrton. 
The next three yciirs Avero signalized l»y the reduction one 
by one of the strong places tlie ’J*]ngli.sh .still lield,— -Lin- 
lithgow in the end of 1310, Dumbarton in Octobi.r 1311, 
Perth by Bruce himself in January 1312. En(;ourage<l 
by these successes, he made a raid into the north of Kiigland, 
aud oil Ills return reduced Biitel (in (calloway), Duuifrics, 
and Dalswinton, and threatened BerA\ ick. In March 1313 
Sir James Douglas .surprised Boxburgh, and Bandolph 
surprised Kdinbiirgh. In May Bruce was again in Ihiglaiid, 
aurl, though ho failed lo take Carlisle, he subdued the Isle 
of Man. EdAA\ard Bruce about the .same time took lUilher- 
’ glen and laid siege to Stirling, avIioso govci nor, .MoAvbray, 
agreed to capitulate if not relic. veil before 21tli June 1311. 
Bruce’s rapidity of movement was one cause of his success. 
His sieges, the most dillicult part tJ metiiteval AA'arfare, 
though Avon sometimes by stratagenn, j)rove that he and 
liis folloAVifrs Iiad l.^encfited from their early training in the 
Avars of Edward L AVe know tliat he had been specially 
employed by that king to pn'.parc tlie siege-train lor his 
attack on Stirling. By the cliAse of 1313 BerAvick and 
Stirling alone remained l*lnglish. EdAA’urd IT. felt that if 
Scotland Avas not to be lo.st a great effort niiLst be made. 
With the Avhole aA’ailablo feudal loA'y of England, a com 
tingent from Irelaml, and recruits even out of jails— for 
murderers were pardoned on condition of joining tlie army 
— he advanced from Berwick to Falkirk, winch he rwiched 
on 22d Juno. After a preliminary skirmish on Sunday'' 
the 23d, in which Bruce distinguished himself by a per- 
sonal combat Avitli Henry de Bohiin, whom he felled by 
a single blow of his axe, the battle of Bannockburn Avas' 
fought on Monday the 2Ith ; and the comjdete rout of 
the Engli.sli determined the independence of Scotland and 
confirmed the title of Bruce. Tlie details of the day, 
memorable in the history of Avar as av'oU an of Scotland, 
have been singularly well preserved, and redound to the 
credit of Bruce, Avho had .studied in the school of Wallace 
aa well as in tlmt of Edward L Ho had chosen and 
knew hia ground, — the Xcav Park between St Niniaii^ 
and the Bannock, a petty burn, yet sufficient to produce 
. marshes dangerous to heavily-armed horsemeni Avhile from 
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the rising ground on his right the enemy^s advance was 
seen. His troops were in four divisions; his brother com- 
man(lc<l the right, Kandolph tlio centre, Douglas the left. 
Bruce with the reserve planted his standard at the Bore 
Stone, Avhence there is the best view' of the field. His 
camp-followers on the Gillies’ Hill appeared over its crest 
at the crith al moment Avhich comes in all battles. iTho 
plain on the right of the marshes aa'OS prepared Avith pits 
and spiko.s. But Avhat more than any other point of 
wtratogy made the fight famous Avas that the Scots fought 
on foot in Kxttalions Avith their spears outwards, in a' cir- 
cular formation serving the saiuo pur])Ose us the modern 
sipiarc. A momentary success of the English archers 
was quickly rovi-rsed by a flank movement of Sir Bol>ert 
Keith. 'Phe ^Sco^tish boAvmen followed up his adA'untage, 
and the fight bi?canio general ; the English horse, crow'ded 
into loo narrow a spuc.'o, Avtu'e met by the steady resist- 
ance of the Scottish pikemen, Avho kncAv Bruce told them 
truly that they fought for their country, their wia'cs, their 
children, and all that freemen liold dear. The English 
rear Avas unable to como u]) in tlie narrow s]>aco or gqt 
entangled in the biokeii ranks of the Aan. The first re- 
pulse soon passed into a rout, ami from a rout into a 
liejxdlong flight, in wliieh Edw-anl liimself barely escaped. 
Like Court rai and Morgarteii, Banmx.-kbnrn marked tho 
momeiitoiiH change from media* val to modern warfare. 
The armed knights gave place to tho conuiion soldiers 
Icil by skilful generals as the arbiters of tho destiny c»f 
nations. In the career of Bruee it was tlie tin rdng i>oiut. 
The enthusiasm of the imtiv>u ho )nid saA’^ed forgot his 
late adhesion lo the popular cause, and at the parliament 
of Ayr on 25111 April 1315 the succession was settler! by 
a unanimous vomo on him, and, failing males of his body, 
on his brother Edward and his licirs male, failing Avhom 
on Jiis diiughtor Marjory and her heirs, if she inarjiied with 
Ills consent. Soon after she married Walter the StcAvard. 

The last part of Bruce’s life, from 1315 to 1329, began 
Avith an attempt A\hich Avas the most striking testimony 
that could have been given lo the effect of Biiiiinockburn, 
and AA’hicl), liad it succeeded, might liavo altered the futuro 
of tho British Isles. This avus no less tliau the rising of 
the Avliolc Celtic race, avUo had felt the galling yoke of 
Edward T. and envied tlie freedom the Scots had Avon. 
Ill 1315 Edward Brnce crossed to Ireland on tho invita- 
liou of the natives, and in the folloAving year the AVclsh 
becmnc Ids allies. In autuinn Bobert came Ij) his brotlier, 
and they together tiaA’erscd Ireland to Liinerick. Dublin 
Ava.s savcil }>y its inhabitants committing it to tho llaincs, 
and, tliongli nineteen victories Avere Avon, of wldcli that 
at Slaao in I^outli by Bobert Avas counted tho chief, tho 
succcHs Avas rapid lo l>e iierinanent. Tho brothers 
retreated to Ulster, aud, BoWtit having left Ireland lo 
protect Ids OAvn borders, EdAA’ard w^as defeated and killed 
at Dundalk in OctoWr 1318. On Ids return Bruce ad- 
dressed liim.sclf to the siege of Berwiijk, a standing nieriaco 
to Scotland. While preparing fur it tAvo cardinals arrived 
in England Avith a mission from Pope John XXII. to cfTect 
a truce, or, failing that, to renew tho excommunication of 
Brnco. The cardinals did not trust themaelvea across 
the border ; their luessengers, however, were courteously 
received by Bruce, but with a firm refusal to admit tho 
bulls into Ids kingdom liecause not addressed to liim as 
king. Another attempt by Newton, guardian of the Friars 
Minor at Ik^rvvick, had a more ignpminious result. Bruce 
admitted Newton to his proseiice at Aldcaihus, where bo 
might see the works for the siege going on by night and 
day, aud Avas informed that Bruce would ^not 
bulls until hia title AVf^ iu^knpAvledged 
BcMTAvick. On his return jKoAR^teni/^^ 
i^piiirs..80h^dt; iu)t with<Mitv.^ 8 :^i^ 
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In March 1318 fir^t thq town and then the castle of 
Berwick capitulated, and Bruce wasted the English border 
a» far as Uijion. In Deceinlxir Jio held a parliament at 
Scoho, where he displayed the same wisdom as a legislator 
which he had shown as a general. The death of his 
brother and his daughter rendered a resettlement of the 
crown atlvisablo, which was nuidc in tlie samo order as 
before, with a provision as to the regency in ease c f a 
iTiiiior heir in favour of Bandolph, and failing him Douglas. 
The defence of the country was next cared for b}- regula- 
tions for the arming of tJie whole iiaiion, doAvn to every 
one who owuied the value a etov, — a rncasuro far iii ad- 
vance of the old feudal le\y. Ex[*ort.s during war and of 
arms at any tiiuo wore ]»rnlnl'ited. Internal justice was 
rogulatoil, and it was doclared that it was to be dime to 
poor and rich alike. Leasing making a Scott i?^Ii icrin for 
seditious language — was to be .sternly punished, 'riie nobles 
were cxliortcd not to o[»]»rcss the coniinon.s, llefonnswdc 
also made in the U»liou.s technicalities of the feiulid law. 
In 1319 an attempt to lecover licrwiik was repellcil by 
Walter the Stew\ird, and Brtice took <iccasion of a visit to 
coini>linient his sou-in law- and rai.'^e the walls 10 feet. 

His position was no w^ so strong that foreign states In-gan 
to testify their re>‘)icct. Bruges and Vpns ivjLctod a 
rcMjucst of Kdwaril to cut of! tlio Scottish trade. w-itJi 
I'laudcrs, The po|>e, who had cxioininunicakil Bruce, 
was addressed ]>y the parliament of .\rbrt)atl) in 1320 in 
a letter which com[>areil lirnce to a Joslina or Judas 
Maccabieiis, who Jia<l wrought the Siilvatiou cd* Ids peojile, 
and declared they fonglit “not for gli>ry, Irutlj, or lumonr, 
but for that lifurty which no virtiams man will survive." 
Movc‘d by this laijguago and eon>e*ious the weakness 
of Ivhvanl, the pn[»o exhorted him t ) nnike peace witli 
J^otland, and three years later BaMdol[ih at lu.st procai\rd 
the ret^iijr.itioji of Bruce as king from the ]»apal see by 
[Tomising aid in a crusade. In 1320 the Ereiich king 
made a similar ackiiowJe<lgnunit by the treaty of (.‘orbeil. 
Aleaiitime hostilities more or les.^ constant continued with 
England, but, though in 1322 Edward made an incur.-ion 
as far as Edinburgh, tlie fatal internal w'eakne.s.s of liis 
government prevented Jiis gaiidngany real smM oss. Some 
of hi.s cliief nobles- -Laueastcr in 1321 and »Sir Andrew' 
llartcla in 1322 — entered into correspondeiu'c witli the 
Scots, and, thougli Ilaitc!a'.s trea.sou was detixtcd an<l 
punished by hi.s death, l!Alw'ard was forceil to make a 
troixty for a long truce of thirteen years at Ncwca.stlo on 
30th May, which Bruce ratiliod at Berwick. The iutrigm? 
of the queen with linger ^Mortimer Ie<l to the eiul of the 
ignominious reign l.>y Edwards deposition and murder in 
1327 ; and one of the first acts of the new reign, after a 
narrow escape of the young king from capture by Baiidolph, 
xvas the treaty of York, ratified at Northampton in April 
1328, by which it was agreed that “Sc'otland, according 
to its ancient l>ounds in the days of Alexander II J should 
remain to Rol>ert, king of Scots, and his heirs free and 
dividetl from England, without any subjection, servitude, 

. claim or demand whats<.)ever.'^ Johanna, Edwaj'd’s sister, 
was to bo given in marriage to David, the infant sf)u of 
Bruce, and the ceremony xvas celebmted at Berwick on 
12th July. 

The chief author of Scottish indei.»cnden <!0 barely survived 
his work. His last years had been spent chiefly ut the castle 
of Cardross on the Clyde, wdiich he acquired in 1326, and 
the conduct of war, as avcU as the negotiatioiia for peace, 
had been left to the young leaders Randolph and Doughw, 
yiiose troinitig was one of Bruce’s services to his country. 
Eyet activ^ ho employed himself in tlio narrow^er sphere 
' owtiq wd iiapyoviug^ and 

m in the exercise 

h<^tality ABxere^ 
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gious folding, which luul n<»t li^jcn absent even during tl:*- 
struggles of manliood, deepenod in old age, arul took tin* 
form ihe piety of the times pre.sciibud, lie made careful 
pruvi.viou for his fiincralj his tomb, ami niassc.s for his soul, 
lie ]»ioruivd from the jiopo a bull authorizing his coiifes.s* r 
to absiJve him even at the moment of th atli. Ho. dictl 
Iroiii h [‘roj-y, C(»ntrii‘-tcd in tin? hardslii^is of earlier life, on 
7tli June 1323, and was buried at Diiufcrmliim )H?.si<le his 
seooml \\iie, Kii/.:ibeili ilo Burgh, whom he had muiritd 
al>i->ut I3»0I, and who bore him late liis only son, l)avid, 
who suet‘e,.(li.,l liiin. of twi> sin viviiig daugliters, xMalilda 
married 1 hoiiia-.-: V.a.ik:, a simple (‘squirt*, and .Slargarcfc 
bt.cumc the wile ot illiam, earl of Sullicrlaml. Maijory, 
an f.nly chiitl by lii- f.r.-t: wife, l..ab< I'a. «.f .Mar, ]iad pre- 
ueei-ased him. N-\eial ehihlreu not l*o] n iii weilh^ k luivo 
been traced in the I'ei'ord.^, but none of them beeamo in 
any way famous. 

Ill lullilnii'iit »>1 a vu\v to \ i.-it tljo Holy ji'.ili In**, wliii h Im 
i-ouM m.t, ;i. .•iijiq-’bli in pni.-.- i* '|U r?!iil J icu-l is t»»rjin v 

his In-arl tlieiv, bet bi.s f.iillibil fnllnwi r nn ilu.-. figlit- 

iiiiC iu Spaiji lljc ^[ 001 *'^, .'Oid ll(«* l-.-.irt .if rnMH-.*, Kvoviod 

by Sir V»'ilh,nii Kril h. ibii ad i(s r-'-si im;- =• ;it Mrhe.-s.*. Wluii 
Iii.s ..•<a‘[».se w SIS disia' in ISlii llit* bo. I kui'.- wm*^ IbiHi.! .-i;v«‘ 0 -d 
to iidiiiit «»/ t III* 0-‘Mii*\ :n i»l’ tl'e In :ii t, t has >.«»Mfiriinj:g tlie >-1 ^. t v |iiv., 
ill 1 he V'-r.N* of IViibiMir. lai 1 i-'ii.d j»"i I ia 

till! Si otti^li poeiij, wiilt.-Ti in i ln* ri*i;.a of I>i U'-e’s ;,;vnn'l.si>a, 

ill** (’*»[. i.*us tividil i.iMs wliii h i.Iiona. d oiuad his an.-uiory. It. is t 
! i*. ; bat. bi-iiw y leis lud r. fused i.» ai i r|'t it us a 
r. jii .M.*:*;.!! i.*:i '.f tin.*. . b:ir:i. tiT.-f lli.* king, in if not in 

< vi-ry •b'lail. Its doauTi.iut imi..* is fu. d<.m ll:e liberty of tlio 
luiiiua fi'.iai l’iu-i*ign boiid:i;;i*, na.l uf ihc* in.livi'liinl from o|»jin‘ssio3i. 
It is the, sann.' lod..* wliiih Tiuitu.i rtiil*o'lii'il in iho sjutoi’Ii of 
(ial.cacus ut the duw a. of SrOTtisli hi.'>b»ry. Ofli'ii as it Jui.s hoi'U 
ho.ird Ik. f. Hi? an* 1 slaci.* i?i thi.' i.'iui.'-c i.f lii.-o*iy, stl-baa has it lia>| 
a lii’Tlr ilhisl ri.jus I liaaqiioii tliaa Ib.‘l.H:i t IJiu-e, ;.?•*. Ab) 

ROBI'JIT, the name of two dukes of Nortnamly. Sc -«5 
Xomr\M)V, vol. xvii. p. 312 for Koukim' J. (.1. 10.'>3) and 
p. 511 f(‘r loUiKU’L' 11. (d. 1131) ; see also Kstii.AM', vol. 
viii. p. 301. 

BOBMllT, HraKKT (1733-lSOS), born at Baris Iti 1753, 
deserves to 1 k‘ remembered not s.) nnnii for his skill as i\ 
painter a.> fm* the liveliness and with which In? treated 

llie subjects he painted, Idle cimtra..st bed ween the ruins 
uf ancient IJonio and the life of Ids lime exeited Ids keenest 
interest ; .aiid, although he had started for Italy on his owii 
responsil>ility. tiie credit lie there acquired ju'ocurcd him 
the ju'oteeliou of tb.e minister JMarigny ami an ollhial 
allowance. His iiiee-sant activity as an ai tist, his danhjg 
character, liis many ad\eiituiu s, fiitraeted general syin]iat]iy 
and a«iiniralion. |u the fourth eant‘> of Jus L" Immjuudrotx 
Delillc celebraterl Bobort’s miraoilous escajie when lost iu 
the catacombs ; later in life, w’lie.n imprisoiu'd dining the 
Terror and rnarke*! for the gull loti ne, by a fatal ai'cldcnt 
another died in his plaeo and Bobert Jived. The quantity 
of Jiis w ork is immense ; the Jjouvro alone contMins nine 
l>aintings by liis Iniiul and specimens are 1‘requonlly to bo 
met with iu provincial imi.seum.s ami juivate collections. 
Ill spile of a certain naturalne.ss in details which was 
wanting to his predecessor I’anini, all liobei t\s work has 
mote or less of that sceiiie character which justified the 
taste of Voltaire when he selei.ted him to j>aint the decora- 
tions of hi.s theatre ut rerue}-. Robert fell, struck by 
ajxiploxy, ou 15tli April 1808. liis l»ru.sli was iu his hand; 
he had painted till tlie last iiionieiii. He was much en- 
graved l>y the abbe Le Non, witJi wheun he had visited 
Najdcs in the company of Fragonard during liis early days ; 
in Italy his xvork has also been frequently reproduced by 
Chatciain, IJenard, Lc Veau, and others. 

Sec C. bliuic, IfiM, tics Pclnlrcji ; Villot, Xotece Tafdcaux ’dtiu 

a ; Julius Meyvr, (xcsrk, mod, fr, Malercu 

ROBERT, Louis LieoippLD (1704-1835), French painter, 
was horn at Cbaux de Fouds (Neufcliutel) in Switzorlaiid 
oh I3tli May 1704, but left hia native place wuth the«ou- 
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graver OiranUt at tlic n;;o of sixteen for Par is. ITo was 
on the eve of obtaining the grwit prizo for engraving when 
the events of iSlo blasletl his hopes, for NeufeliAtel was 
restored to l^rnssia and J'obert was stniek off the list of 
rom]»etitor;s ns a foreignor. ] laving fortunately whilst 
eontinuing his studies under fiiranlot never ewisod ti» 
freipierit tlie studio of David, he now' det(M'inine<l to be- 
troiiie a painter, and <nily returned to Ids native country 
vhen 111.; master himself was exiled. At Neufehatel he 
hail tin? goo<l fortune to attract the notice of Honllet do 
Mezerao, who enableil him by a timely loan to proceed to 
Home. At Kome llobert soon struck the vein of subject 
ilestinod to reniler his talent celebrated. In dei»i<*ting the 
customs and life of the pcojile, of southern Italy cs|iccially, 
ho showed jieculiar feeling for the historical ehanieterlsties 
i)f their race. All his work of this class was disllngiiished 
by an individual style: the actors bore themselves with an 
iiir of di.stinetion anti something «»f gravity which Avitnesseil 
tr> tlieir ancient lineage, and the rhy<lirni«;al play of line 
which characterized all tin so coni]»osirions had a j»o<-nliar 
affinity to the nature t>f the types w'hi(;h figured in them. 
The charm of choice in these types, the beauty of this play 
of line, and the plast ic restraint and measure winch also 
marked Kobert's treatment of liis favourite .sulijects wa re 
the ymints to wliich lie owed Iho wide recognition of his 
talent, for liis command of Ids own powers was anything 
blit really and his ditTii'iilty in In inging out what he desired 
to produce .shackled him, and e.s]>ecially so because yiaint- 
ing reipdres a sure and ready harnl if its means are to be 
used with brilliant elfect. After executing many iletached 
studie.s of Italian life liobert conceived tlio idea of iiainl- 
ing four grew^t works wliieh shouhl represent at one and 
tht same time the four seasons in Italy and the four lead- 
ing races of its ]>eo])lc. in the Ivcturii from the Ketc of 
the Madonna delT Ar<o (Louvre) he ilcpicted the Neayiol- 
itans and the sjiring. This yueture, exhibited at the Salon 
of 1827, achieve <l uiulouliteil suece.s.s and was bought for 
the JiUxemboTirg by Charles X. ; but the work which ayv 
p(?arcd in IS.'ll -- tlie Summer liciiyiors arriving in the 
routine Mai*.she.s (Louvre), wliieh became the pro[»erty of 
Isolds Philippi; estnblisheil the artist's rey>utation, and 
Kobert found himself with all his hoyics of lioiiour fulfille<l 
and reckoned as one <’f tho leading masters of his day. 
Florence and her antninn viiievtanls should now have 
furnished Jdui with Ids third subject. He altemy)to<l to 
begin it, but, unable to coiupier Ids unhappy j»assion for 
Princess (MiarlotP; Napoleon (then mourning the violent 
death c.f liur husband, llobert’s devoteil friend), lie threw 
up Ids work and went to Venice, where lie began and 
carried ihrough the fourth of the series, the Ki.^liers of 
tho Adriatic, 'fids w'v>rk w'as not oiyual to the Heapers. 
Worn by tlie vicissitudes c»f yiainrul feeling aiul bitterly 
discouraged, iiobert emnmitte*! sideiile Ixrforo his easel, 
20th March 18:15, on the tenth anniversary of tin; melan- 
choly suicide of a l>rother to wIkuu he liad been much 
attached. 

Sec. A’illot, .Ve//Vr TtM-ffif.r dn f.ouvn’. ; C. IUmiic, Hist. dcA 
Printrt’.s : Fonilh-t «le roin'.ho.s, f*ori'L.s/Kmi.lahr*r dr L. X. llohc.ri ; 
Juliu.s \Icyt*r, Ocsch. wnW. ,/>. Mah tri. 

HOIH^HT OF (1boi;ck.stkr, an Englislr antiquary and 
historical writer, who lived in the second half of the }3tli 
century, was a monk of the abl>ey at (Iloucc.ster, and i.s 
siiyiposerl by Ilearnc, tho editor of his Chronu'Ie^ to have 
liceii sent to yireside oAcr the foundation at Oxford (after- 
wards Worcester C Vdlege), w'hero tho younger members of 
the abbey w'cto yiartly educated. This, however, is mere 
conjecture. Tho evidence wdiich c.stablishe.s his claim to 
be the author of the ChnmiHe (by w'hich he is l)est known) 
is also extremely slight. In flio Harlcian MS. 201 (from 
which Hearne yirinted his edition) tbero occurs (fol. 15db 
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to 100) an account of the battle of Evesham. Tho narra* 
tion imyilies that the w riter was living at that time (12G5), 
for he describes the dark and di.smal w'eather that pre 
vailed on the day of tlie battle, adding, “This isci Roberd, 
That ver.st l]ii.s boc iniule,”- --a yiassage, however, which 
may y»ossibly have reference not to the versifier but to tho 
original enmyiiler of the Chronirlv.^ The ymriiKl at which 
the was composed w'u.s evhlently late in tho 

or early in the 1 4th century, as it c^mtain.s a reference to 
the <*anonization of Ht Louis, king of France, which took 
yiliu-c on 1 Ith August 1207. From an historical yioint of 
view, however, tlie Chrunitlc is of but little value. The 
inWriial ovideiwe .sIiow'm it to have been a translation from 
the Freric*h and the original iu turn to have been a mcro 
enmpiljilion. The narnitivo commences with a doscriyition 
of IhiUiin, taken from Henry of Huntingdon; tho material 
is next dcriv(rd mainly from (icoflVey of Monmouth, and 
tlnui, again, from William of Malme.sbury, specrial infonnu- 
tiou being supplieil, here and there, from Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, Ailred of Uiovaulx, and the Annals of Winche.stor. 

On tlni other Iniiicl, the viihu; of the Chrmnlrtr ns an illn-strallon 
of tho versifii ation siinl hinginigc of the yiiuiml is coiisidcM'jihk*. As 
a wriliM* of English V'>rs<i Uolx-rt cumosj first in i>nlei\ hr*ing piior 
to hoth Itohert of P»iinniC mnl I -.'inriiue Minot, ainl he has siCMOil- 
inglj'' styh-tl the Ennius of English literfituro. His iliclion, 
again, nffonU many int(*r€?sl ing j»oint.s of mniparison with that 
kiKovn as Ohl English on I In? one hand ami the l.ingnagc of 
(’haaeor ami William Tyndale un the other. In his verses we. fust 
liiul tln^ term “ Sa vons *’ n.se«l in opposition to Normans (Hearing 
]i. although “English” is tlm term by whirh, throughout 

the Chrmurh\ the original p(»pulation ia more, gem rally desigiiateil. 

Of the English tongue itself, however, In; says {ih.y ]i. 1*25) that 
“ l>e Saxonos sjiceho it was, ami ponv hem ycomc yt y.s.” Many 
of tlie most noteworthy iKaailiarities of his ilietion will be found 
p<»inle»l out in Mr. Kiiigdoii Cfiiph.nit'.s Old and Middle Eiajlish, 
pp. 4;m-4;Uh 

< UluT eompositioTis nltrihuted to Robert of Gloucester are - a 
A/A- of St Alhan in verse (MS. Ashmolc, 43), a Life of St.ratrl-ek, 
also in verso (MS. Tanner, 17), a JAfe of St Ihidget (WS. 

CainK, 1 15), and a L\fr. of St Alphege (MS. Cott. Julius, lb ix.). 

'Dm * mi»U‘t(5 etlit.iuu of Un? t'hnniirlr. is tliat etlite'l by 'I’lioiuas Hear. 
(Oxiv»r<l, 172-1), 2 v«)ls. Svi*, partly from tlu! ITrtrb*i«n .VI8. 201, iin*l pnuly fr 
liar Cot t.mian M.S, Calivr. A. .'ci., nml rei^'innsi at Lotwton in 1K|o, 2 vnis. 8vo. 
This, liowover, is c*xlroxm>ly ilvbrctivo, ^♦-ann•^s ei>lluti*>ii of l.la? iixxp'S'tpnt 
MS. in llic library of tiio ol’Anii.s lK‘ini< very Fi»r rnrtlier 

fnrormatiou soo Haniy’s lh\'irrijtitre I'atulutjuc uf jiys.S., iii. 181 i. 2“*, 08, 

*'‘*k6hFHT GtMSCAHD (c. 1015-1085), duke of Apulia 
and Calabria, sixth of the tw’clve .sou8 of 'rancred tlo 
llautoville, was ]»orii at Hautevillo near Coutanccs iu 
Normandy about the year 1015. At au early age ho 
followed into A[>ulia his llirco ehler broth er.s William Pras- 
de-fer, Drogo, and Humphrey, wdio had established a foot- 
ing there as military adveiiturer.s ; avitl iu 1053 ho took a 
pRUiiineul part in the battle of (.^'ivilella, which resulted in 
the tlefoat and crqttivity of Pope liCo IX. On the death ^ 
of Hunqihrey in 1057 Robert, who already had earned 
tho sobriquet of “Gui.seard” (“iSagaeious” or “Cunning”), 
succecMled to the rhi(;f command of the Norman troops, 
and, already de.signate<l by them duke of Aiuilia and 
(’aJabria, was ooutirmed in that title in 1050 by Popo 
Nicholas II., who at the same time named him gonfalonier 
of the chnrch. For the next one- and -twenty years he 
w'as continually engaged, along with his young<^st brother 
Roger, in warlike operations against the Greeks and 
Saracens in tho sonth of tho Italian peninsula and in 
Sicil 3 % tlie principal events Ixiing tho cajituro of Bari in 
1070, that of Palermo in tho following year, and that of 
Salerno in 1077. In 1081 ho felt himself strong enough 
to carry his arms abroad against Alexius Comnentis, 
o-itensibly on behalf of the deposed emperor Michael 
Ducas, tho father-in-law of his daughter. The defeat of 
Alexius under the walls of Durozzo in October 1081 was, 
followed by tho capture of that place in February 1082, 

— , — y . . . ' . 

^ Tlrarewttre others knowa tho lamo iiaino ; 
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and by a victorious inarch towards Constantinojjlc. But 
before llobcrt had reached the capital he was suimhoned 
back by (Jregory VIL, hia suzerain, to rescue him from 
the ein]>eror Henry IV,, by whom lie was being besieged 
in After capturing and sacking the city in May 

1084 and conducting Gregory to a place of safety in 
Salerno, Guiscurd resiiuied his operations agjiinst Alexius, 
defeating the united Greek and X'enetiaii fleets, and raising 
the siege of Corfu in Novembor 10*S1. While still engaged 
in active warfare he died of pestilence at (Xj»haIoiiia on 
17th July 1085. He wiis succeeded in the dukedom by 
his younger son Itoger Ibirsa, whose son William die<l 
without issue in 11-7. Guiscurd's eldest mui was Maiv 
Bohemond (7.C.). 

KOBKllTS, David (I700-18G4), lands^-ape painter, was 
born at Stock bridge, Kdinburgh, on tilth October 171)G. 
At an early age ho manifested ii great love for art ; but 
his father, a shoemaker, wished him to follow the same 
trade. He was, however, apiaviiliced for seven years t ) 
a painter and honse-decorator ; and during this time lie 
employed his evenings iji the cainest study of arf. l-\ir 
tlio next few years liis time was divided between work 
as a house -painter and as a scene -iiaintta*, and even 
apjji»ared occasionally on tJio boanls as an actor in ]tanto- 
miines. In 18'20 he formed tln^ acqiiaintiiMce of GJarksoii 
iStaidicld, then painting at the I'antlieon, Ddinbnrgli, by 
whostj advice, and example he greatly prolited and at whrv'-e 
suggestion he iK-gau luscan er as .an exhibitor, seiuling tlin c 
pictures in 1822 to the “Kxliildtiou of Works by laving 
AWists,” lield in ]^<linbiirgh. In the same year he removed 
to JjOiulon, where ho worked for the CV>burg Tlieatn^ atal 
was afterwanls employe<l, alojig with 8taniield, at Dniry 
Lane. lu 182-1 he exhibited at llie llritisU institution a 
\ jew of Dryburgh Abbiw, and sent two works tv» the lirsl 
e\Iril>iul V] of the Soiuety Britisli Artists, which ho had 
joined, and of which he was ehictc<i president in 18:U. 
In tlie siiine ant nnni he visited Normandy, and the works 
which w'ere the results of this exeiirsioii began to lay the 
foundation of tlie .artist’s reputation,-- one of them, a view 
of Koueu (Vithe.dral, beiiig sohl for eighty gtiineas. Ily 
Jiis Sf'.eiies for an o]u:ra entitled Tk*' Nciffg/m, execnleil 
two yciirs later, he wv>n inueli conleniian-ury praise, and 
these, along svitJi the scenery for a pantomime th aling witli 
the naval victory of Navarino, iiinl two [»anoramas exeeutoil 
jointly by him ami Stanfield, were among Jiis Ja>t work for 
the theatres. In 1829 he exhilutcd his imposing subject 
the Departure of the Israelites fnnn JigyiiL, a commission 
from l^ord North wick, in which the stylo of the painter 
lirst becomes clearly a[n»aront ; and three years afterwards 
he travelled in Spain, .and passed over to Tangiers, return- 
ing in the end of 1853 wuth a ftup[>ly of etJcetive sketches, 
which W'ere speedily elaborated into attractive and popular 
paintings. His Interior of Seville (.^atheJral was ex]iibit«^»l 
in the British Institution in 1S34, and sold t\u'X300; and 
he executed a tine series of SpaJiish illustrations for the 
Lemdsmpti Annual of 183G, a publicati<»n lo whieli he con- 
tributed for four years; w'liile in ltS37 a. selection of his 
Pijclureaqiie Sketclun in S/^rhi w'as rej>ro«luced by litho- 
graphy, many of the subjects being carefully retouched 
on the stone by the artist's own haml. 

In 1838 Huberts made a long tour in the East, sailing 
up the Nile, visiting Luxor and Karnak, ami afterwards 
making his way to the Holy L»uid. He ihius accumulated 
a vast collection of sketclies of a class of scenery wliicli 
bad hitherto been hai*dly louchcil by British artists, and 
which appealed to the with all tlio charm of novelty. 

The next teti years of his life were mainly s^^eut in elalwrab 
:in^ these matoi^ia^ Maaiy. wrere ]>ainted, 

. 4 ^^^ j^ri^ drawlnj^ was Uthogtajihed by 
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Land and St/rtn^ 1842- 49, In 185], and ag-aiu in 1853, 
Ib»berts visited Italy, painting the Ducal J*ala(ai, Venice, 
bonghl by Lonl j.ondcsborougb, the interior of the Ikusi- 
Hca of .St iVti i* s, liomc., Christmas Day, 1853, and Rome 
Iroiu the C.’orivcnt of St Onofrio, prcscntcil to the Royal 
Scottish Ac ademy. His last volume of illu.stra<;i<ais, I(ah/, 
Clnayha/, HiMnrh'ttl ^ (unl was published in 

18.>9. He u1m» exci uted, by command of the <jncen, a 
[•icturo c>f the opening of the Gr**al Kxhibitiou of 1851, 
a lalK.rious and rather uncongenial task. In 1839 lie W’as 
elected an UHsoeiatc, and in 18 11 a full im‘inl>cr of thu 
Royal Academy ; and in 1858 Im was presented with the 
ireedom ol the city of ivlinbujgli. 4'lie last years of ]»i:j 
life were. occnpie»l witli a ^erifs i»f view.s of liOmlon from 
the 'rhaim.s. lie had extcnlcd .'^i\ ot* these ami w’j\8 at 
work upon a pir-turc of St i'anl s ( 'atliedra!, when on 25th 
Noveinlur ISijt ho was s« i/-cd with an attack i>f a[»oplexy 
and expired the same evening. 

4 lie 4|n;tlitv <•!’ Kol.i i ts’s woik i^. i-M reiUngly ' iptiil iiinl uniforni 
dining his whoh- o.’ir*‘i.*r. Tip* ' I nre, v.'hirh is sn prinniuent 

.'I I’eatun* in )iis jtaiiUings, is int r<><h(rcil with gn:it pi< inre.snu.nicss 
;in*l :ii) e.isv tinnni:mil of its sjilifiil ]»<ii)Us, hut with liltli; rare lor 
tin* nilnnti:i‘ of ilutuil. llis art was coiiventiniial, »■ -,s. nl ially sia niir 
ami .sf>.*et:n iilar in rh irart.T, sliuvviiig idloi tic* < uM)|i..sit mu and .n.ii 
um-iriijg iiistirn t fur hr.iinl grurr.il olfcct, iuit drsiilutr of that close 
adhermre to nature, that ilrl ii ;n y and truth t'f loui* ami colour, 
wliirli are In coming in«-n'a;singly ( har.'K tri i.^lic of Pm productions 
of the I’.ngiish s« }n>«d. Soiorf liing of the .sc»*n(‘-i»:iintrr aj>]»cars in 
all llis works, ami Ids ri rfainty ami spctrd ol' cxc. iition wm* uii- 
doubtediy foiimi.'d upon his early j'On tici; for tin? st ugc. 

A l.ijr nf KoIm.i'Is, 1 IV 'SI Ins i< nn tih ! s .•iini iillifr .s**!ii*i;rs l.y .laiiir-S 

Uall.iYit iiK*, with *'lr]ii)igs .iii'l .-Ki'lrlit.s l»y tin* ill :ip[>rait;a iu 

Kiiiiihiirt'h in ISOC. 

ROBl'dlTSf )X, h'lrKDKiiii K Wii.i.tam (I SlG-l .’^53), one 
of the most brilliant and inibietilial preachers id' incKlcni 
times, was born in l.ondon, «»u 3il Febniaiy I 8 l<k The 
lirst live years of hi.s life were passed at ladlli l\>rt, wlien^ 
llis father, .a captain in the. Iloyal Artillery, was llien resi- 
dmit. 'rile impressions made ujx.m the ehihl iu those early 
Vi'ars w'er»3 never cll‘ai‘cd ; the military spirit i-nterod into 
his blood, and throngliout life lie. was ciiaracterized by tho 
qualitic.s of the ideal snldier, courage, self-des ol ion, sense 
of duty, liRtred of cruelty aiul meanness, chiva]ri>Ms defence 
of the Weak. In l.'^2l (’a[»(aiji Kobcrtsoii 1 - tired to 
Beverley, where the. boy was eilneuteil iirst at. Intine, then 
at the grammar schiK.d. At the ago of fourteen he sjmnt 
a year at Tour.s, from wdiii-h hen'tnrm‘d to .Sc«»t land and 
continued his edmallon at the LdiiilMirgh Aca.<lemy and 
university. His fatlier, wlio had remarked and fosti.'reil 
hi.s singular nobility of elmraeti r, hi.s passion for ]»urity 
and truthfulness, and his dei.-]>ening religious feeling, now 
proposed that he should clioo.se the ehun li as lii.s ^irofes- 
sioii, blit n*ccivcd the decisive an.swer, “Anything but 
tliat ; I am not lit lor it. ’ At the .age of eighteen he W'.i.s 
accordingly artuled to a solicitor in Bury St Edmunds, 
but the uncongenial and sedentary employment broke down 
his health in a year's time. It wa.s then iv.solved to 3 'ield 
to llis ileep rooted eraving for a military caret r : Jiis name 
was placed U[»ou the list of the 3d Dragoons then .serving 
in Imlia, and for two years lie devoted liiinself witli ardour 
to the work t>f i»rcparing for the arm; . But, by’ a singtdar 
conjuncture of circumstances and at ihc sacrilice of hi.s own 
natural l>ont to his father’s wisli, Jio matriculatecl at Braze- 
Tio.se Collegt*. Oxford, just twci weeks licfore lii.s cominis- 
fiioii wa.s put into liis hands. Oxford he did not lind 
wholly congenial to his intensely earnest sjiirit, but lio 
read Jiard, and, a.s he afterwards saiil, “ Plato, Aristoilo, 
Butler, Thucydides, Sterne, .lonatban Edwarvls, passed liko 
the iron atoms of tho blornl into my tnental cou-stiiution.** 
At. the siiiuo time he made a careful wtudy of tho Bible^ 
committing t<.> memory tl^ entire New Testament Imth in 
Englbh uml in Greek. The Tractarian movement hod 
no attraction for him^ although he admired some of ita 
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l« 3 ader 8 . He was at this time a mtulerale C^alvinist in doc- 
trine and enthu.^iaisticalJy evangalioal. Ordained in July 
1840 by the l*i.sho]) of Wiiu*hc.ster, he at oneo entered on 
iiiinisterial noik in tliat city, aii<l during his iniiustiy 
tliere and under tlie iriiliunu'e of Martyn and BraiiierJ, 
whose lives be atreerioNatel 3 ' Btudiod, he carried tlevotional 
asceticisiu ti> an injurious length, rising carl^', refraining 
from meat, subduing his nature b>* self-imposed austerities, 
and binding liiinself to a y^'sleru of prayer. Tn less than 
a year he wa.-, cojiipelled to seek relaxation; and going 
to Switzerland he there mot and married llelen, third 
daughter of Sir (li?orge William Dent's, Ikvrt. Kvirly in 
1842, after a few months' rest, he aecejjled a ciirae}" in 
(Cheltenham, which lie retaijiod for upwards of four \*e;irs. 
““It was Jii ring this period that the basis of }jis theological 
science was entirely chaiiged ; Ids principles of thought 
attained, but not as yet systematized ; his system of inter- 
preting the liible reduced to order ; his whole view' of the 
relation of Ood to man and iiiaii to (Jod built up into a 
now temple on the ruins of the old.” The questioning 
s;»irit was first aroused in him b}’ the disappi»inting fruit 
t>f evangelical doctrine which lie found in Cheltenham, as 
well as by intimacy witli men of varied roatling. Hut, if 
w'e are to judge from Ids own statemmit, the (loubts wdiicli 
umv acti\ely assailed him had long been latent in liis 
mind : ‘‘a man who li.id read theological and philosophical 
controversy long lu forc with |»fiinrul intcrcst--a luau 
who at tiiHVacnt limes had lived in the atmosphere t>f 
thought in wldcli Jonathan JCd wants, Plato, I iiicretius, 
Thomas l»r<.>wn, Carlyle, hhuerson, and Ficlite livc*d who 
hfis steeped Ids soul and memory' in H>toivs stronge.st feel- 
ings — who has walked willi Nowiiuin A'ears ago to the 
brink of an awful j)reci|uce, and chosen rather to look 
n]»oti it calmly, and know* the worst of the secrets of tlie 
darkness, than recoil with Newman, in fear aiul tender- 
ness, back tt) the infalliliility of Ilomauism - such a man 
is not likely to h ive V»een iutimmeed by a few casual state- 
ments of dif1icu!ti( s which lie had read of a thousand 
liinoH before.” This was Avritten from lleidell»crg in 
ISlfi. The crisis of liis Jiieutal conflict had just been 
passed in Tyrol, ami lie Avas now' beginning to let Id.s 
c reed groAv again from the one fixed ]»oint Avhicli nothing 
had availed to shift: the one great certainty to which, 
ill tlui midst of tlie <larkest dou1»t, 1 nevi-r ceased to ding 

the entire sN iurnctry and lovclinc.ss and the uneipiallcd 

nobleness of the hninau.ity'of the Sou of Man.” After this 
mental revolution lie felt uiuiblo to return to Cheltcmham, 
but after d*>ing duty for two imuiths at St Ebbe's, Oxford, 
he entered in August LSI? ou Ids famous ministiy at 
Tiinity 0^'a]»' 1, I'righton, Hero he stepped at once into 
the foremo.st rank as a ]»rcachcr. Ills church Avas thremged 
with thoughtful nu n <*f all classes in society and of all 
shades of religious Infiicf, with those also Avlio relished 
brilliant and sometimes impassietned omtoiy, and Avith 
those who f(jlt their need of sympathetic and helpful teach- 
ing. Hut hi.s closing years Avere full of sadiic.ss. His sensi- 
tive uaturo was subjected to extreme life ring, ]>artly from 
the miscoustrucjtiou and hatred of tlio society iti which he 
lived* partly from Ids inability to accomplish the heavy 
work of Ids ])usition. He Avas crippled by iiicijiient disease 
of the brain, wldcli at first iiiHicted unconquerable lassitude 
and depresr>ion, and latterly* agoidzing pain. On the ^')th 
June 18r>J ho pivachcd for the last iiuio; and on the Ifith 
August of the same year, at the ago of thirty-seven, he 
found relief in death. 

The uaust>8 of his sui:cr.s.s as a preacher arc obvious, Ilis fine aj)- 
]>earance, his ficxihle ami voice, his iiianlfost ftinccrltv, 

til© perfect lucidity and artistic Hyinmetry of hie arldret^ Rud tn© 
’ Itrillianc© with which he iruistruteil hW]^>oiDt8 would haveattrAeUki 
hcaroni even had ho had little to sry. But ho had much to say. 
Xo ai nnnns were CA'cr move coin])j|ct. They were the uttemnee of a 


full, vivid, and penetrating iithid. ■ He was noty indeed, a scientifie 
tlieologjaii ; but his insight into the principles of the spiritual Ilf© 
is uiiri vailed ; and feu* men approaching the truth from t|ie same 
side as hiiiiself he is au invaluable giiiuo. llu own lonely and iii- 
depeiidi'iit struggle had taught him Avhere foothold was secure, and 
had vim I lied him to thi\>\v light on many a forgotten shqipiiig-stontf 
of truth. As his biogiupher says, thoiusands have found in his 
seriiioii.s “a living soiirfs* of iiiijiul.so, a practical direction of thought, 
a kiy tvi many of the problems of theolog}’, and above all u jmth to 
spiritual freedom.'' In 1 1 is haud.s spiritual facts assume au aspect 
of reasoimblciK-.ss which is irrc.sistibJ<j. Religion is felt to be no 
longer a iiivsterv for the exenise of profe.'^.sioiiul niiiid.s, nor an 
extra vagaijce .siiihible for enthusiastic leiiqieiaiueiilH, but an essen- 
tial of life fur all, and in line with the order of things in whicli wo 
now lUJi- For Lis .sennons obtained their large, eireiilatioii j»ai tl3* 
h.‘<-.'iiise they wtTc now in kind. They niarked the ti’Mirsition from 
the period in w’hkh religion was treated as a series of propositions 
to that in which it. is presen Ual a.s an e.s.senee peiietinting the wholo 
<*f huniaii life. The accusations of heretical and tlangia'ous toachiiig 
which Wi re )>*'Vsislcntly biouglit agaiiist him, though jK>ssibly not 
HO inaligiiAiii as he hinjself sU|ijH»sed, Avere certainly more mU- 
chievoiis tha\i the Iciiehing aguiiist which they were Icvellcil. Fcav 
men have ever more perlectH’ luider.stoo'l the spirit of Christ, and 
few have so fully iinule tliat sjiirit Uudr ow n. 

Robertson’s literary leinains iindude live volumes of sennons, 
two voluinc.s of expository leetiiros, on (haic.-is ami on tlie Kpi.sth-S 
to the Curintljians, a volume of mi-sceilamsuis adilre.ases, and a 
AV?/ fo */m. J/fji/tonum.' Robertson’s Z/jc has heeii wiitten by 
Stopford A. Ihookc. (M. O. ) 

KOBl!:ilT>SON, Thoata.s William (IS21MS71), English 
dnim.atLsi, Avass born on Dtb Jariuaiy 1829. A.sa dramatist 
he had a Tudef but Aeiy biilliaiit earccr. It is not too 
imirh to say that he avus the most sitci’essful and clistiu- 
giiished Avriter of jdays in liis gC‘iu?rution. The son of a 
provincial actor and manager, chief of a “circuit” that 
ratiged from Bristol to (Vim)irldgo, Hobertson W'lis familiar 
with the .stage from his cliildhood ; Imt it was not till the 
Lust seven years of his life that he made liis mark. He 
Avas never, as 1)0 admitted himself, very successral^as 
actor, }.le tried liis hand also at writing jdaywy and a 
farcical comedy b\'^liim, A Nhfhfs Ativnitmr^ was produced 
at the Olympic under Farren’s iiuinagement as early a.s 
1851. But this did not make gi»od Ids fooling, and he 
remuined for somo y ears longer in the provinces, varying 
hi.s Avork as an actor Avith inLscellane«:»ti.s rontributioiLS to 
ueAv.s]»apers. iti 1860 lie Avent to London with tlie inten- 
tion, it is siiid, of making his living ]»y joiirnali.siii and 
light literatu]-e. lie edited a nuidng journal and con- 
tributed to it a noA'cl afterAvards dramatized with the title 
Hhiihnt) Tree Slmfi, He Avroto a farce entitled A C^tntnhy 
wliicJi Avas played at tlie Strand in 18GI. Then, in 1864, 
eajno Ids first marked success, David Gar r irk ^ p»rodiiced 
at tljc Haymarket with Sotbeni in the principal chaructor. 
Tt Avas not, lioAA'cver, till the production of SonMy at the 
1 Vi nee of Wales Theatre in 1865, under the management 
t.f M iss Marie ^VilUni, afterwards^ Mrs Bancroft, that the 
tniginality and cloveriie.ss of the dmmatist were fully 
recognized. Play-writer and company were exactly suited 
one to another ; the play.s and the acting together -the 
•small size of the j)hiyhouse being ako in their favour — were 
at once rerx>giiized as a now thing, and, while some critics 
sneered at the ciqi-and-saucer comedy,” voted it absurdly 
realistic, saitl there w^aa nothing in it but cr>inmouplaoe 
life represented xvithout a trace of Sheridanian wit and 
ftliarkle, all Ltmdon flocked to the little house in Totten- 
ham Street, and the stage was at once inundated with iini- 
tations of the new style of acting and the now^ kind of play. 

Kobertson, althougli his health w'aa already undermine^ 
followed up Society in quick succession with the series of 
characteristic plays w^bich made the reputation of himself , 
the company, and the theatre. Ours was produced in 
1866, Cajrtr in 1867,. /Vay in 1868, Sc^ot iu IS®^ 
in 1870. For twenty years there probably 
a week^ hardly a night, in which sdine one ^ ^ 
plays has not4>een produced 
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and atiU they show no sign of abating popularity. The 
masteriy stage-craft is undoubtedly one of the elements in 
this remarkable conquest of tlie pUiy going public ; the 
purity and generous inuraJit}'^ of the plays another ; the 
dialogue — which is always bright and clever, without any 
straining after or indeed much attaining to wit — a third ; 
the humour, distinctness, and ty[»i(‘ul representativeness 
of the characters a fourth. That there is moi'e art and 
individuality iu the plays than critics at first were willing 
to avlmit ia clear from the fact that notio of Robertson’s 
nutnerouH imitators have succeeiled in catching his ha[>[»y 
knack. Another proof of something like genius — dramatic 
genius if not Utevary genius is the skill with whi(*h he 
repeats the »s;iine idea with such Yariations that each time 
it is as fresh as if it were iu:av. Again and again his 
situations owe their ])oint to the contrast V»etweeu generous 
kiiidneivs of heart and sordid worldliness, or between the 
ardent trustful affections of y<*utl? and llie cynicism of 
disenchanted luhhllo age. rieasant sunny l»righti)e.s.s and 
ingenuity within a nurrow- range constitute Robertsou.s 
distinction rather than breadth or fertility or striking l>rf!- 
Jiaucy of wit. lie kn«;AV his powers and workcil steadily 
within them, not striving to go boyojul. With the excep- 
tion of Dactd f/arnc/c and written for tJie 1 lay- 

market, and IhxinHH fur the (huety, all his well-known 
plays wore written for the Prince of Wales Tliealre, with 
w'hich his distinclive style of comedy is ulentified. Vn- 
]iai»pily he did not live long to enjoy his success, but died 
in London in February f. 

UOBFRTSON, WiLiJvM (1721-1703), an eminent 
Scottish historian, born at Rortliwick, Midlolliian, on tlio 
10th Seplembirr 1721, was the eldest sou of tlio Rev. 
William Rob., rtson and of Kleanor Pitcairn. He re(!eived 
hi;^e/u-]y education at the school of Dalkeith, — at that 
tiino oifofjf the best in Scotland; but at tlic age of twelve 
he wa.s removed to the university c»f Edinburgh, where lie 
soon manife.stcd that sustained ardour in the jmrsiiit of 
kiujsvUalge which ho preserved tlivoughont lii.s long lib'. 
C)ji liis conunoniilace books, written when lie \va.s a mere 
youth, he always inscrilied the motto : srnt^ Hi* ri.i 

morat'j^L lltJ wa.s from the first intended for the ministry; 
W’lien twenty-two years old lie W'a.s presented to the living 
of Gladsmuir in Jva.st Lothian, and almost ini mediately' 
afterwards he lost both his fatlier and his mother, wlio 
died within a few lumrs of each other. The support and 
education i>f a y^ounger brother and six sisters tln'n de- 
volved ut>oii him, and, though hi.s incoiue w>i.s only .£100 
a year, he sheltered them all in his liovrsc and “continued 
to cdxieate his sisters under his own roof till they were 
settled respectably in the world” (Stewart). Robertson’s 
inclination for study was never allowed to interfero witli 
bis dutic.s as a parish minister, whicli lie rather increased 
than diininLslied : “it W’as his custom during the summer 
months to convene on Sunday morning the youth of the 
pari-ili of Glailsinuir half au hour Ixiforo the commence- 
meat of the regular service of tlie church, and to cinpluy 
that time in explaining to them tlic doctrines of tlie 
Catochiam.” His attention to his pastoml duties and his 
pow'er and distinctioji as a jjreachcr had made him a hx'al 
celebrity Wr'hile still a young man. 

Hia energy and decision of character w’cre brought 
out \dvidly by the rebellion of 1745. When Edinburgh 
Aoomod in danger of falling into the hands of the rebels 
he laid aside the pacific habits of his profession and 
joined the volunteers iu the capital. When the city w-as 
surrendered he wa,s one of the small band who re|)aired 
to Haddington and offered their services to the com- 
roy^ forc^. duch ar inan could not remain 
igi not thirty 


ill llio business of the General Assoinbly. On the first 
occasion when he spoke (in seconding a motion by Jolm 
Home for tlic sus]>en.sion of certain presbydt-rs wlio had 
refused to take part in an unjiopnlar settlement) lie was 
Ustenetl to witli groat attention, but his w'ords had mo 
little iinmedialo cflcct (ui the a.ssombW that on a division 
ho was 1'. ft ill a minority of eleven against two hundred. 
.V young man might well liave been <lciuntod by 9U<*h a 
defeat, but liis energy and .self reliance n'fn.sed to yield. 
His great oratorieal powt'r, at om-o lucid, cogent, and per- 
suasive, laid made an impn-^sion on men’s mind.s, and 
within j'O short a p* iji»d a.s <»Me vrsir, when he again 
Jidvt>catetl his principles in ct.imexion with what is knoAvn 
a.s the liiverkeJtliing ea.^e, ho earrietl the house com]#leteIy 
with him, and with tlio dei.oshion of 'I’h.nnas Gillespie 
j secured a triumph for tlic )»olicy ho ha<l adopted. From 
j tliat iimment liis iniluenee in tlie conncil.s tim Scottish 
I (.'hiireli as loathn* of t he “ in<.»th-nite ]^arty was for many 
j years nearly' siijuvnie (cinnpa re IbtKsUYTK.Ki ams.m, vol. xix. 
j 2>. 085). The production of Hi.»me’.s Iragt'dy of Doa^fhta 
on the Edinburgh stag**. ( I 757) atVoided Robertson another 
<x-casion for displaying tliat uni<»n of courage and caution 
whicli formed a marked feature of hi.s diaracter. A! 
thotigli the iniluenee of inoderatisin Avas now visibly in 
the a.scciidant, tliere was still enough of the older spirit of 
Scottish Ihiritanism left t(» take alarm and rai.sc an outcry 
against a stage play written b\' a mini.ster and witnessed 
by many' clergymen Avho were tlui author's friends. One 
of these, tlie famon.s Dr Alexander Carly le, wa.i prosecuted 
Ix'fure the synioil for having gone to llie theatre, and he 
tells na ill hi.s A v.tublo(jr*t}J{y tliat he purposely emitriveil to 
exidude l\obertsv*n from thi> p\»t of moderator beeause. 
“liis speaking would be of more consequence if not in the. 

I chair.” ’J’lus t*.?stimony is llu^ more noloworthy trs (..Virlylo 
shows tlironglueit iiis tnemolr.s a gnulglng ami unfriendly' 
tone when .speaking t.)f llol.»e rtson. 'riie latter, indeed, wa.s 
j able, to render his incriminate'd eolleague great service 
this occasion, not only' b\' his talent as a .-peaker, but by 
i*ea.son of the delachoil and iina^.'^ailable position whicli hi.'i 
cu>lom.iiy jii’udem o had le<l him to lalvc ii[>. He never 
went to the }»lay’ liimself, lie said, but that was not be»*an.<c. 
he thougdit it wrong but because he lanl given a solemn 
|>romiso to his fatlu'r never to de> lie* c«'uhl not there 

bu*ojoin iu censuring otljer (‘lergymen who were lield by- 
no sucli VOW' a.s lie Jiad marh; : “ it wa.s ."ti'-rod to him, but 
not obh\g;iforv on them.” (Viilyle wa.s i;cquitte«i and 
Robertson had the credit — w hicli lie ]>erlj.ip.s .somewhat t<K> 
eonslantly aimed at and generally seeureii of standing well 
with all partie.s, of advocating the claim.s of culture and 
liberal sentiment witlumt giving ground t(.> their «.)[»poiients 
I fiyi* attin king hi.s per.sonal conduct ami character. 

Rut during all thi.-^ period of ]»romim;nt activity in the 
]>ublic life of Ediuliurgh Robertson was bu.sy' with those 
hi.storieal labmirs which have given him a permanent j«]ace 
j iu Rrithh literature. Mo had conceived the plan of hi.s 
Uiat^ry (if S^Xitlaud as early as the y'ear 1753; iu July 
1 757 ho had pnxK'cded as far as the Gowrie e(»ns[>iracy, and 
iu Xoveiuber of the following year David Hume, then 
residing iu JiOudon, wavs receiving the ]MOol’-.sheots from 
vStvahan au«l making friendly l*ut searching criticisnw on 
the work in letters to the autlior. Till he had finished 
his book Robcrt.son liad never left his native country ; but 
the publication of lii.s lii.story' necessitate*! a journey to 
London, and he pa.ssed the early months of the year 1758 
[ partly in the ca|utal and partly iu leisurely rambles in the 
j counties of England. He returned on horseback in comi^my 
with Alexander Carlyle and other Scotsmen, riding all the 
w'ay from London to Edinburgh in about eighteen days. 

The fiucceas of the ATMfo/y o/ Scotfand yrns immediate 
and spleudldi aud 'within a itionth a second edition waa 
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called for« Before the end of the author’s life the hook 
had reached its ff)nrteenth edition ; and in the opinion 
of sonic it remains holKjrt.son’s greatest work. It soon 
brought him other rewards than litemry fame. In 17/30 
he was aj»pointe<l eJiupIoin of Stirling (^astle, in 1761 one 
of His Majesty's elmpluins in ordinuiy, and in 1762 he 
was chosen |>rineipal of the university of Edinburgh. Two 
years later the oftiee of king’s historiograplier wa^ revived 
ill his favtim* willi a salary' of i>200 a year. His iiieoine 
greatly surpassed the revenue of any Presbyterian minister 
before him and at kwist equalled that of some of the bisIio}»s 
when E]>iscopacy was established in Scotland. It is tlie 
more surprising therefore that this inonient of exccptioiuil 
jirosperity' shoidd have been clM^sen by some of his most 
valued friemls to aiivisc him to forsake the S<*ottis}j for the 
English (’hnreh and try for preferment south of the Tweed ; 
and the surprise beconu'S woiuler when we learn that those 
friends were Sir Hilbert Elliot and Davhl Hume. The 
iinpriiden<*e, to say nothing of the i]uesti<nmble morality, 
of such a step would si.'em to<» glaring to allow of its 
recomiiiendation by any liononrable well-wishers. PerluqKs 
no man was more lit tod than Kobertsoii to measure and 
reject such injmlicinns mlvice, and ho ]»rol>ably never gave 
the matter a second llioiight. lie remained at home 
among his tiwii 

The rest of liobi-rtsoirs life was uneventful to a degree 
even snipassing the |»ro\erl»ial iineventfulness of the lives 
of scholars. lie was casting alK»iit f<n* another historie.al 
sn l)ji'<‘t in the very year in which his first W(»rk ai)]>eared, 
ami he was wont to i-onsidt his friend.s on the choice of a 
periul with a naivete whith shows how little the arduous- 
ncss of hi.storiial r<!seajch was then umlerstood. Hume 
advised him to write a Idslory <»f Hrcece or else lives in 
the manner <.»f Plutar(-]n Hr John lUair urged him ft> 
write a complete history of England, whihi Ilorace Wal- 
pole Sfigge.sttul a histoi y of learning. It must be reeordetl 
to Holicrt.sojrs credit that lie showe<l a ]irefercnce from 
the fust for the subject which lie ultimately selected, 77/r 
J/lsti»rf/ i}f lu iipt, i*f f/o.’ fJntju rur C/io rlffn the Fifth, 
Jfe took uncomimm ]»ains with the work and devoted to 
it ten coiire nti\e yenr.^ of lalxair. Jt apj>earcd in three 
volumes qnait.) in I 76:). (n 1777 lie juiblisheil his //i.<t.orf/ 
of Amerira and in J7iU hi.s ronreniithf the 

Knowhthje irhirh the Aiieii nis hod it/ India ^ which concluded 
his historical labours and a])j>cared only two years before 
his deatli, whirh occurred near l^dinbnrgh on the llth 
June 179/1. His fame had long been Enr<»pean, and he 
left no rival in the lield of liistorical compoisition save 
Hibliou alone. 

For an adeonate aj>preciation of Pobertson s position in 
British literalurt'., and more especially of Ids mnk as an 
historian, we have to consider the country' and the ago in 
which he was born ami his own personal qualities and 
limits. 

Considering the small ftize and poverty <»f the country, 
Scotland had made a more Ihfin cre<litable figure in litera- 
ture in the great iige of the lvefc»rination and the Itcnuis' 
sauce. Its scliolars, civilians, and profi^ssors of logic and 
philosojdiy w'ere Avelcomed wherever learning fltmrislied, 
except, perhaps, in England. All Europe could not show 
a more brilliant writer and publicist than liuchanan, and 
“the best romance that ever was w’ritten” (the w'ords arc 
Cow|.K;r’s) was iirodueod })y a iScottish contem[>orary of 
8hakesj»eare, viz., the once famous Arijenwi.d John Barclay. 
But the early triunqihs of Scfittisli genius W'ere all w’^on in 
a foreign if familiar idiom, the common language of the 
learned ; and W'licn Latin retreated before the growing 
importance of modern tongues ^he »Scots had no literaiy 
^vernactilar on which to fail l>ack. . For a century and a 
half (1600*1750) a Scottish M’ritcr to be read was forced to 


use a foreign language,-- I^tin, English, and even occasion- 
ally French. As Burton ^ has w’cll remarked, this alone 
was suHicient to account in a large measure for the literary 
barrenness of tJic country. There was un(|ucstionab]y 
another cause at w'ork, - the fervent religious ziicA with 
which the principles of the Kcforuiatioii had been em- 
braced ; neither science, literature, nor art could obtain 
much attention from men who regarded them all as ‘‘de- 
ceilful vanities,’^ lemling the mind aw'ay from tlie one thing 
needful. In a small and sparsely jieoplcd country, wdlli- 
oiit wealth, commerce, or even politics in the Larger sense, 
tlicology liecame a too aV»sorbing and unique imaital stimu- 
lus. This was, w'e may say, proved by' the fact that as 
sf>on as the uiiinu with England oj)ened a w'idcr scojie for 
S<a»tti.sh energy and entui priso the tlicologieal tempemture 
immediately fell,- a change witnessed with natural alarm 
by the more zeuhuis clergy. The rise of onr too great 
fondness for trade, writes the Hc-v. llobcrl Wodrow in 
1709, “’to the neglect o\' our more valuable interests, 1 
humbly think, will be written on onr judgment” (Bnckh\ 
vol. ii. p. 301). The growth of wealth stimiilatiril the 
growth of the other great factor of civilization, that of 
knowledge, auil by the iniddic of the ISth century, just 
at the time when Bobertijon was ])lnnning Ids //istorj/ of 
Seotland, a wide sjiirit of inquiry W'as abn^a<l, Scottish 
intellect liad risen from the tomb in which it had lain 
entranced for more than a linndred years. Thtj Nenttish 
crintribiition to British literature in the last lialf of the 
century is distinctly superior to that }>roiluc(»l in ihi^ 
soutluirn ]»ortion of the island. In pldlosojdiy' aiul political 
and economic scirmce the balance Ls immensely in favour 
of Scotland. Boberbson was therefore no inex|>licable 
pixxligy — an “obscure Scotch parson” writiiig “like a 
nduLstei* of state,” as it ideasctl Walpole ami the l.opdyn 
fo[)s to regard liini. He lived in a society' far >!^oi e pro- 
pitious to high literary' work than could be found in Laidon 
or the Englisli universities. 

The connexion between pliilusophy and history is closer 
than appears at iirst sight. The study of man ami his 
facultii^s, even ontological siieculalions as to the nature 
and origin of the iiidverse, lead by a logical sequence to a 
consideration of liunian evolution in time, that is, to 
liistoi'y'. The l oincidence of phi lose »pldcal s|)ecuhition 
with historical aclucvement so rc]>eatcdly manifested can- 
not be accidental. The topic cannot be developed here ; 
but from the days of tlie Attic historians, who lived in 
an atnuKS|>here electric wdth speculati^ui, to the Hegelian 
Idstorical school of Herinany, the higher ]«janes of history 
are found in near proximity to loftier peaks of philosophy. 
Hume, w'oiiderful in all things, was i>erhai»s most wonder- 
ful in this, that in him the Iw’o chameters id the philo- 
sopher and the historian w'ere completely united. He did 
not only, like Kant and Hegel, speculate about history ; 
he wrote it. Again, w'e initst admire the peculiar fortune 
of llobertson ; he lived during many years in close contact 
and intimacy with the greatest i»hilosopluc genius of his 
age, perhaps of inoflerii times. 

Of tlie three great British historians of tlio 18tli century 
two were Scotsmen. The exact place of llobertson w'ith 
regard to his two friemls Hume and Gibbon, and to such 
hi.storiaii» as the rest of Eurojm had to offer, presents a 
qut^stion of some nicety, because it is complicated by 
extraneous coiisideratiouM, so to H£>eak, w'hich should not 
weigh in an abstnu^t estimate, V»ut cannot be excluded ii> 
a concrete and practical one. If w'o regard only liobert- 
son’s potential historic [low'er, the question is not so inucb 
whether he w'a.s equal to eitl^er of his two friends as 
wheilicr he was not superior to both. . 
w rote the re view of Ae state , of 
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Jligiory 0 / Charles FI, or even the first book of the History 
of Scotland^ showed that he hail a wider and more synthetic 
conception of history than eitlier the author of the Dcdine 
and Fall or the author of the History of ICnylamL Tliese 
two ]>ortions of Robertson’s work, with sll their short- 
coniings in the C'.ye of modern criticism, have a distinctive 
value which time cannot take fie A\as one of tlie 

first to see tlie importance of yenrral ideas in history, lie 
saw that tlie immediate narrative t>f events with which 
ho was occupieil needed a background of broad and <‘<m’ 
nected generalizations, referring to the so<-ial state of wiiLcli 
the detailed history fornic'd a jiait. But he di<l more 
than this. In the api^endix to the view of Kurope called 

Proofs and lllustnilions ” he enters into tlio ditliciilt and 
obsenro cjiiestion of land timiire in Frankish times, and 
of tlie origin of the feudal system, with a sagacity and 
knowledge which distinctly mlvaiiced the conij>rehensioij 
of this jM.-rif»d l»ey<«rid the point at which it liad l»cen left 
by Du Bos, Montestpiien, and viably. He? was fully 
ac(jiiainted with the original docinneiits, - many <>f them, 
we may conjecture, not easy to )»rocnru in Siutland, It 
must have been a genuine a]>titudo for historical resr,avcli 
of a scientific kiml which led Robertson to undertake the 
labour of these austere ijistjuisitions of wlncli there were 
nt)t many in his day who saw the imjK>rtjtnce. (liblwm, 
so sm»erior to him for wide reading and scholarship, has 
pointedly avoidetl them. It need hardly bo .said that 
many, perhaps the majority, of Robertson’s views on this 
thorny tt>pic arc out of date now. But he deserves the 
honour of a piomsM* in one of the most obseurc if als»> 
important lines of impiiry conneete<l with Ennipenn 
hist<iry. On the. other hand, it must be admit b'd that 
he showed himself only too tame a follower of Voltaire 
in his general appreciation of the Middle Agc.s, whicli 
lie with the mingled ignorance and prejndite 

common in the lJ:>th <*entury. In this particular he was 
not at all in a<lvauce of his age. 

The neglect and gr^l4lu}^l oblivion which arc n<»w over- 
taking the gri?at<?i: part <.>f Rolairtson’s historical W(»rk arc 
owing to no fault of iiis. He had not ami could nut have 
the rc<]ui.sito materials: they were not publi.shcsl or aeces.s- 
ibio. Justice icvpiires that we sln»uld ostimato his per- 
formance in view of the means at his comniaml, ami few 
critics would hesitate to subscribe to tlic? verf.licl of Buckle, 
‘MJiat what he etlected with his materials was wonderful.”' 
His st 3 de, whether i>f narrative or <lis«piisilion, is singnlarh" 
clear, harmonious, and persuasive. The most serious re- 
jiroaeh made again.st it us that it is correct to a fault and 
lacks idioiiuitie. vigour, and the charge is not without 
foundation. But there can bo no doubt tliat, if Robertson's 
writings are less read than they formerly were, the fact is 
to be attributeii to no defects of sD'io but to the growth of 
knowledge and to the immense extension lustorical 
research wdiicli has ineviUibly superseded bis initiatory 
and meritorious laI:K>urs. (j. c. mo.) 

ROBERVAL, Gilbes Person ne de ( 1 G 02 1075), French 
mathematician, was born at the village of Roberval iiiiar 
Beauvais in 1602. Ills name was originally Gilles Per- 
Honno, that of Roberval, by wliich lie is known, being 
taken from the place of his birth. Like Descartes, lie was 
present at the siege of La Rochelle in 1627. In the same 
year he went to Pans, where he was appointed to the chair 
of philosophy in the Gervais College in 1631, and after- 
wards to the chair of matheniaties in the Royal College of 
France. A condition of tenure attached to this cliair was 
that the holder should proi^se ina^eniatieal questions for 
solution, and should resign in favour of any person who 
sotyei^ jt^ih better ih(Ui himself ; but, notwith^l^^^^^l? 

; Roberval till his death, 
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ThiJiCi val wjis oiic of those rnntheinaliciatjH wlio. jiisl U/furo th«> 
invoution of the calcalu-s, oct-upU**! their attoiitiou with piohh*n»rt. 
whi'.-li aro only w>lnhlH, or can he most easily \*y soiuf 

luethoil iuv/i]vin<^ limits or uidiulcsimals, uml in thv? solution of 
whit’ll aceonliiijL'iv the calculus is alway’s now cinployctl. 'I'hns lio 
tlcvtUctl st»nii! aitciitioii to the tpiailrature of ciirvos aiul tho (!uhn- 
turc oF surFat-fs, wliirh he accoiiinlislioil, in some oF the siinph r 
cases, hy a lui tlioij «>f his own, called l>y hiiiiselF the Method of 
1 luIivi.Mildt s ” ; l.uit In- lost iiiucli oF tin? credit of the di.s« t*vtMy' as 
he Ins lui tliiid For his own use, \sliilc CavaJicn pnhlislu^l a 

.siiniiar tiiclltod of his own. Amtllu r «iF UnlK’rval'.s discovciic-s vv.-u* 
a very gi ucral inclho*! tli aw iaiiLjeiits, hy ctiusidcriug a curve 
as desi-rilictl hy a imuiuL? point. whor-;tr motion is the resultant oF 
s«.vcial simpler moii<»us. Jlis own dcscripLioii o1 his nicllmd may 
he traii.sl.itcd as follows : “ < IhucimI rule. |>y imans <d' tlie syM’citio 

properties oF the curve, whn h will l*e ‘ii\en, examiiu; tlic dilFciefit 
motions oF the tracing |M.»ini at the place whei-e v‘»u wish to draw 
the luiij^cnl ; the direciioti oF the. tane^ ut is that oF the resultant 
of files** niotioii.s. ’ lie nlso di-covei-e*l ;i mi llm-i of deriving Olio 
curve another, hy iiieaiis *»l wliieh hint • .iifus l iii hi* nhtailn’d 

etpial to the nri*as helweeti certain « nivis aiul iln ir asyinptot<*s. 
'fo these, emves, which were als*»ap}’Ued f<»efVi i l some ipiaihalures,. 
Toriii (*lli gavi? the name of lIolM-rvalliaii lines. Ih twci n Koheival 
.’tnd Desi’arti s Iheic* existed a feeling of ill will, owing to tin* 
jealousy aioiiseil in tho ruiml of tho foiiner l>y the i liiieisin w liit li 
I)cse:irt» s olleii ii to soiiu’ of tho tiielhods eni]*h>y**!l hy him riml hy 
Fermat; and this h:*l him to erit ieiw. ami oppose the new geom»jt i v 
w hifli Descartes intro'liieed ahont this time. A.s results of Rohcrvals 
l.ihoniis cutsiile the ^h j*:iitiiienl of pure matheniaties may he unted 
a work on tho system of the iiiiiver.se, in which he .supj<orts tho 
<’oiu*nnean system oml atlrihutes a. mulnal attr.u tion to all p:ii - 
tides of matter; ami also tlic invention of a .-ipeiial kiml of hfilamc" 
whi’ h goi*s lor his iianjc (sec 15 ai.a nok, voh iii. p. liOtJ). 

R.OPd:SlTFRRF., MAxiMir.tt.N Marik Isiihiue (175S 
17114), tho most fiiuatical aiul movst Fauiou.s tho ropul> 
licaii leaders of the I'reiudi Revolution, was horn at AiTa.’+ 
on 6th May Ills Family was of Irish (h^seent, luiving 

emigrated From Ireland at tlie liin(‘ of tlio Reformation on 
account of religion, and his direct tinet-stors in tlie inalo 
lino hail been notaries at tin? little village i.d’ (.’arvin neav 
Arras from the l»f ginning of the ITtli eentnry. His grand- 
father, being more Jinildtious, established himself at Arras 
as an avoeat; and liis father followi’d the ,sanu*, profession, 
marrying .Mademoiselle Josephine ( Virranl, <Iangliter of a 
l»rev'er in the sume city, in 1757. UF this marri,ige four 
children wen' liorn, two sons an<l two dungliter'i, of whom 
.Maxiniilien was tho eldisl ; but in 1767 Madame JVrobc.s 
pierro, as the naim?. vas then spelt, tliid, and the <li.seon 
solatc? widt>\ver at onee left Arras and wandered abmit 
Fnropi^ until Jiis de.'ith at Mnnieh in 176*.!. Tin? children 
were taken charge of b\- their maternal gnunlfather and 
annt.s, and Maximilicn was se nt to tho college of Arras^ 
whein-e he. was in*minate<l in 1770 by the bi.shop of Iti.s 
natiMi town ti> a bnivarship at tlie ( Vdlege Louis Je-G rand 
at Paris. Here In? had for fellow pnjiil.s (’ainille Des- 
moulins and Stanislas Froron. (Vmrpleting his law studies 
witli di.stinetion, uinl having beeai admitted an avoeat in 
17S1, Robcsfiierro relunied to hi.s native city' to .s<*ek tV.r 
praetico, ainl to strng-glo against ]Ki\erty. His n-juilii- 
tion had alroadv preoeiled him, and tlie bisliop of Arms, 
M. do ( Vmziih appointed liim criminal judgi? in tiio di»M*eso 
«»f Arni.s in March ]7^^2. Tills aj»|n»iiitiin’nt, wliich he 
.soon resigned, to avoid pronouncing a seiiti neo of de'uth, 
did not provent Ills practising at the bar, and ho speedily 
became known as a careful and jiain-stakiiig advocate. 
His argument in tho. question of the legality of juiraton- 
nerres or light ning-condm^tors, \vhi<‘h was wiilcly' roportoil 
and traii.slatt?<l into both English .and Goi’inan, raised liis 
fame as an adNwato to its height, and with this success 
bis strugghs agJiinst ]»«.)verty were over. Ho now* tumid 
to the |.)lcasures of literature and society and came to bo 
esteemed as one of the best writers and iiKist jiopular 
dandies of Arms. In December 1783 ho was electeil a 
member of the at?adcniy of Arms, whose meetings ho 
attended regialarly ; and, Hke all other young Frenchmen 
with literary proclivitie»i he began to comi>ete foe tho 

■ . XX.. 76 ^ 
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prizes offered by various provincial academies. In 17Si 
he obtained a medal from the academy of Aletz for his 
essay on tlie (piestion whellier the relatives of a condemned 
criminal slioiihl nbo bo ]>unished; but the prize was 
awarded to l/im tello aiue, au avocat and journalist at 
Paris, wlio triuinidH'd a;L^aiii over liis provinoial antagonist 
in the Pnri.-sieu ]»ress, and who iu after days when llobos- 
j iom? was :ill piuvri-ful w'as surprised that ]u* was not 
sent to the guill<>tiiio. An ddogo on (Iresset, tlio aiitJi«>r 
of Veri-Vt-vi Lt Mvi'hant^ written for tlie aeadeniy of 
Amiens iu J785, was not jn<»ro sucoe.s.sfui; but Kobespierre 
was coni pensa tod for those failures by Ids groat popularity 
in the .society of the iJosati at Arras,- a little society whose 
luctnbcrs pride<l theTn.se]\ es on being men <jf fashion and wit, 
and spent one evening a we,ok in conviviality and iu read- 
ing prxuns, epigrams, and vers <lc s<x*iet6. TJiere the .syin]»a- 
thetie i|uality of Jb>bes]>iene\s voi(X', whicli afterwanls did 
him sueli gfxxl service in the .laco)>in Club, always cause<l 
Ills iiiditrerent vei*ses to be loudly' api»laudc(l by Ids friends. 

Sucli had been tlie life of the future lepiiblican leader 
up to 1788, when lie took part in tlie discussion as to the 
way in which the slates general slujidd lui elected, show ing 
clearly’- and forcibly' in Jiis J^/y7.>v*c d A< Nufhni /•/r.s/Vv///c 
that, if the former imxhi of c‘loetii)!i liy tlie incnibers of 
tlio ]»rovineiaI estates was again adopted, tlie new .states- 
gcncral wouhl not represent tlie poo[ile of Pranco. Necker 
also perceived this, and therefore deterniiniNl to make the 
old royal luiilliages and sene eh aussees the units of election. 
Under this [ilan the city c»f Arras was to return Iweiity- 
fonr meiubcTs to tho assembly of the b'ailliago of Art<»is, 
which was to elect tlio deimties. 'rho corj>oralic»n claimed 
the right to a preponderating iniluencc in tlieso city cleo- 
tioiis, ami Robospiorre li(^a«h'd tho O[»])o.sition, making Idin- 
fioli’ very eovisjdoimus and tlrawing np the eahier or table 
of eoiiijilaints and grlcNances, for tho guild of tho cobblers, 
Altlioiigii the loading members of the ror}H>ratiou were 
elected, ihoir eldef f»pponent succeeded iu getting clecte<l 
with them. In tlu‘. assenddy^ of the bailliagc rivalry luu 
atill higher, but lb)besj>iene hail alnady- made his mark 
in politics ; by tho A c/.v Ktt.r JluhitantH (.Uirnf.nnjH*! (Arras, 
1789), wliicli is almost eert.iinly' Viy liini, Im secured the 
Jiup^iort (d‘ tin; ecmntiy ehetors, and, though but Ihirtv 
years of age., pf»or, and witlioiit inllueiiee, lie was eleeteil 
iifiJi dejMity of the tiers e*tat of Artois to the slates-geueral. 

WJieri tho states-general met at Versailles oji f)th .May' 
1789, tlio y'oung deputy of Artois already jiosses-se-d the 
one faculty wliieli was to lead liim tt) siijireniMey : ho was 
Ji fanatic. As Mirabeau said, ‘‘That young man beliovca 
what he says; Jio will y;o far.” AVitljout tho courage 
Jiinl wide loleianco whieli make a .•datesman, without tlie 
greatest f|ualities of an orator, without the belief iiiliimself 
■which marks a great man, nervous, timid, and .suspicious, 
J\ohes[»ieiTe yet Ijelioved in the doi.'trines of Rousseau with 
all his heart, and wtnilfl Imvo gone to deatli for tlieru ; 
and in the belief that they' w<nild eventually succeed anti 
regeucrato pjance ami mankind ho was rwidy to work 
witli unwearied |»atienee. While the constituent asseuibly- 
oecupitid itself in drawing nj» an umvorkablo constitu- 
tion as the gram! ]»iiiiacea, llobespierre turned from flu; 
assenddy’ of ]iroviricial avottats and w’calthy bourg(joi.i to 
the people of Pm is. lIowevtT, ho s[>oke frequcjit.ly iu the 
constituent assembly', ami often with .,;^eat sm-ees-s and 
wa.s eventually recognized as second only’’ to I'etion dc 
Villeneuve it si com! to him -- ns a leader of tho Himdl UKly' 
of the extreme left,- - the tliirty voices, as Mirabeaii con- 
temptuously called tlu'in. It Ls liardly uoct\ssary to exa- 
muie minutely Kol>o..«‘pierre’s sjaHJchas and liehaviour Iwfore 
1791, when tho deiith i.if Miraheavi loft the w’ay clear for 
the influence of hia jKirty ; l>Ut wliat is noteworthy, as 
proving the religious east of his miAdaud his belief in tho 
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necessity of a religion, is that he 8i>dk® several times in 
favour of tho low'er clergy and laboured to get their pensions 
increased. When he instinctively felt that his doctrines 
would liavo no success in the a.ssembly^he turned to the 
Jaccihin C’lul), which li.ad consisted originally of the Breton 
depiitie.s only, but W'hiedi, after the assembly moved to 
.ruris, began to admit among its iueuiber.s various leaders 
of the rari.sian bourgeoisie. As time w'ent on, many of the 
more iiitelligeut artisan.s and [>etits oommer^auts became 
meijibors of the club, and among sucli men Eobespierre 
fouml the hearers he sought. They did more than listen 
to Idm : they idolized liim ; the fanatical leader ha<l found 
fanatie.H to follow him, and tlicir ultimate suyireraacy bo- 
<‘amo merely' a ijuestion of time. As tho wealthier bour- 
geois of Taris and deputies of a more moderate type seceded 
to till* club of ’89 the intluenre of the old leaders of tho 
Jacobins (Ikirnavo, Diiport, CTiarle.sde Lameth) diminished; 
I aiiil, Avheii they thein.selves, alarmed at tlio progre.ss of 
" tiic Eevolutiou, founded the club of the PeuiJlants in 
1791, tho followers rif Jlobespierre dominated the Jacobin 
(dub. ddic death of Mirabeau strouglhenod Robespierre’s 
influence iu tho assembly; but iu -May 1791 lie proved 
Ills Jack of stat(‘suiaiilike insight and Ids jeaU>tis suspicion 
of Ills colleagues )>y j>ro[»osiiig ami earrying the luotimi 
tliat no dejmties who .sat iu the roiistitiient could sit in 
the .succeeding a.ssemb]y. The flight of the king on 21.st 
Juno and his arrest at Vareniies excited EoVicspierre’s 
.suspi»dou.s, and made him dc;ehiro Idmsclf at the Jacobin 
(Jlub to be ‘mu nionarehisto ni republieaiu.” But tJio 
vigtirous conduct of Lafayette ami the National (bmrd on 
the (.diaini> de Mais on 17th July' 1791 terrified him, for 
he believed that ho was a predestined victim, until he 
was sneeoiircd by' I>uplay, a calduetmaker in the Eue >St 
Jbiuore, and an ardent ailmirer of his, iu wliose liouse lie 
lived (with but tw'o short intervals) till liis dj;;^?^* h’;*'' At 
last came hi.s day' of triiimjdi, w hen ou 30th Sejitember, 
on tlH3 dissolution of tlie constituent assembly, the )>cople 
of Rari.s crow ned rctiou and himself as the tw'o iiicorrupt- 
ibh; ]»at riots, 

(Jn the di.s.solution of the a.ssembly' ho returned for a 
.short vi.sit to Arras, where lie met w ith a triiiiii}»h;:int rO' 
co[»lion. In November he returned to TariH, and on 18th 
Iicecmber m:i<le a speeeli wliioh marks a new ej>och in hLs 
life. Brlssot, the thnt: jutHtiqun of the (Jirondiii l>arty 
which had been furnied iu the legi.slative assenddy, urged 
Yeheiueutly' that war should be declared against Austria, 
and file ijuceri was etiually urgent in tho lioj>e that a vic- 
ti u-ioiw army' miglife restore the old absoluti.sm of the Bour- 
bons. T’wo men opposed the projects; of the queen and 
the Oiromlins, Marat and Eolx^spierro ; Murat opposed 
them ff»r statrsinanlikc reasons (.see Mar.\t), and Robes- 
pierre on humanitary' grounds ani*l because as a foJlow'or 
of Rousseau he disliked w'ar. Thia ojiposition from those 
whom tliev had exj>ectcd to aid them irritated tlie Oiron- 
diiis greatly', and from tliat moment began ■ the struggle 
which cutletl in the coiijm d'etat of 31st May and 2d June 
1793. (Tuadet accused llobespien*e of' superstition in be- 
lieving in a ]>rovidencc, and declared that, as the people’s 
idol, he ought to ostracize himself for tho good of his 
country'. Eolxvspierre persisted in Ids opposition to the 
war, find the Uixondins, e.spcHrially Bri.s.sot, attacked him 
so violently that iu April 1792 he resigned the post of 
pnl’ilic prosecutor at tho tribunal of Baris,- W'hich he had 
luihl since February, and started a journal, Le Dtfemeur 
dff fa Cmstihiiton^ ia Jus own defence. It is notewwthy 
that xiuring the summer months of 1792, in which thb 
fate of the Bonrhon dymisty was being sealed, .neither tlie 
(Tirondins in the le^lative asseinbly nor] 
took any active |>art in overthi^wiag iL/ 
with practical instincts of statesmanshipi^Jli^ 
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BiHatul-Varcnne, who wore not ftfraid of hlcHxl, and >^llO 
dared to look facts in the face and take tlio rcaf>onRibiIity 
of doing while others were talkiitg, were tlie men who 
mode the 10th of August and took tlic Tuileries. The 
Girondins,* liow^ever, were quite ready to hike advantage of 
the accoin[»Iishe<l fact ; and IJolxjspierre, likewise, though 
shocked at the shedding of blood, was willing to tuke his 
seat on the commune of Paris, wliich liad overthrown 
Ijonis XVL, and might cheek the ( JirojidiiKs. The strong 
men of the commune were glad to Jiave llobcs[»ieiTe\s 
assistanc.e, not because tliey <!nred for him or l>elicvcd in 
him, but because of tlie help got fr«?iu his jiopularity, his 
reputation for virtue, and his indiionce over the Jacobin 
Club and its branches, winch spread all ovi i* France, lie 
it was who presented tJjo ]>ctitit»ri of the coinnuino of 
Paris on IGth August to tin*, lt‘gislative assemhi}’, tlcinand- 
ing the esta))lishinent of a rcvolatioiKiry tribunal and the 
miinmons of a (yniventiori. The massacres of Sepieinber 
in the prisons, which l*<.*l)os]jic.n’c iti ^aiu attcmjUed to 
stop, showed that the commune had more <‘onli<lence in 
Billatid than in him. Vet, as a pmof of Ins ]i<‘rsonal 
pc)pularity, he Wiis a few days later elected llrst deputy 
for Paris to the nati«)nMl convontion. 

On the meeting of the convention the Ginmdins im- 
mediately atlackc« I Iiobe.s[i 2 en'o ; tliey M ere jealous of his 
popularity and know that his sijigle licarted fanatieisin 
would never forgive their iiitrigue,s with the king at the 
cad of July, ajui would aUvays be opposed to their plans 
for raising the duke of Orleans to the throue. As eai J 3 ' 
as iiruli Se.pteml»cr the (Jirtimlin T^iisonrco accused him of 
aiming at Uni <lictatorsliip ; aftcvwanls ho. was informed 
that Marat, Datitou, and lainsclf were plotting to become, 
triumvirs ; and evc.ntuall^' on 2!)th October Lonvot altae.kcd 
him in a .stinliod and declamatory harafiguc, abounding in 
ridn/ujv.s^ falsehootls and obviou.sl}' ccmeo'.lcd in Madame 
lioland's boudoir. But .Pobespierre lenl no diJlicnlty in 
rebutting this attack (otli Novenil>er). All personal di.s- 
jmtes, liowever, gave way b,y the month of Ihicimiber 
1702 before llie great <]Uestion of the kiug^s trial, and 
here Bobe.spicrro took up a position which is at lea.si 
easily undvirstood. d'heso arc. his wor<ls spoken on od 
December: “This is no trial ; Bonis is not u prisoner at 
the Ixir ' yf)u arc. not judges; you arc you cannot but 
be »tate.smeii, and the re|>n?.scnUitivi*s of the nation. You 
have not to pass sentence for or again.st a .single man, Vmt 
you have to hike a resttiution on a question of the public 
safety, and to decide a question of national foresight. It 
is with regret that I pronounce the fatal truth ; Loui.s 
ought to pcri.sli rather than a hiindivil tlmu.sand virtuous 
' citizens ; Louis must die, that the ciiuntry may live.” 
This great question settled h^' the king’s execution, tlic 
strugglo l>etweea liohaspierrc ainl the Cfiroiulin.s cuU'rcd 
uixin aunore acute stage, and the u'ant of statoSmansliip 
among the latter threw upon the side of the fanatical 
Robespierre Danton and all tJjoso strong practical men 
who cared little f«»r jicrsoiial questions, and who.se. only 
do.sire was the victory of Franco in licr great struggle 
with Kuropc. it iKJcn at all |)ossible to swt with that 

group of men of genius whom history calls the (Tirondins, 
Danton, Carnot, B.ol>ert 1 Judet, even Billauil-Varenne 
would have sooner throwui in their lot wdth them than with 
Robespierre, whom they thoroughly tinderstoo<i ; but the 
Qirondms, spurred on by Madame Roland, rcfu.se<l to 
^ve anything to do with Danton. Government became 
impossible; the federalist idea; which would have broken 
France to pieces iu the very face of the enemy, grew and 
iiottrlshed, and t^o men o had to take a decided 

; lav tlM mpilth bf 179& DesmouKns, 
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Tsnnrd dwlarcd that Paris miisl be diistroyed ; Robospicrro. 
preached insurrection at the Jacobin C-hib ; and on 3 1st 
May and 2d June the commune of l^aris destroyt^d the 
Girondin part 3 \ For a inomcmt it sccMiied a.s if Frame 
wonM avenge tln-m ; but pat riot i.'^Tii was .stronger than 
federalism. The ^lefi ucc of T.^on.s only cxa.spc'rated tiio 
meti who were working for France, ami the armies vvlio 
were lighting for her, and oji 27th JuU' 171>.‘l, Avhen the 
.struggle was practically dcchlcd, the convention elected 
Hobe.spierre to the i!oinmiltee uf public .S}.ifet 3 \ 

This election marks an inq»ortant c]»och, not only in the 
life of RobiN-].ii‘rrc, but in the liistury iif tlie llovoJution. 
Danton and the men of action hail throughrmt tlio last 
two j'cars of (lu; crisis, as Mirabeaii liad in the first two 
vears, seen tli.it the one great nc* »l <if I’rancc, if .she wa.s 
to .see the end of Ikt troubles vitliinit tlie interference of 
foreign armies, wa.s tin* <xisti'nee (»f a strong cvecutivo 
goverument. '^I'ho ineaiis iVn- i .^tablishing tin*, much iiecde<l 
strong e.vocutivi? Mere, found in the committee of ]niV)lic 
safety. I’he .sTii't’ess of this conunillee in suj>pres.sing 
the. Xorinan in.snrrc<-t.ion harl conlirnuil the inajorily <.f 
tlie cemvention in flic expediency' t»f strenglheiiing its 
powers, and the (rominittee of general Security wliicJi sat 
Ite.^-kliO it Ma.s also strengf Inned aial given the entire 
management of the internal police of tlie comitiy. ^Vlien 
Danton, wlio liml l)een a member of the Ci»mmittee fnmi 
Ainil to loth .Inly 1703, left it, IbdM.'spii rre wa.s elected; 
and it. was not until then tliat he became one of the. actual 
rulers of I'raiicc. Indeerl the eommiltcc was not liiially 
constituted i.nlil the ]‘>th (.>f Septi‘nd>er, when, the Ift.st 
two of tlio ‘‘great.’’ twidve who lield o(li«‘e until July 1794 
Mva'e clc(4cd. Of these twelve at least .seven, (.’anK»t, 

I lillaud-V' iren no, (.’ollot d'llerbois, Fricnr (of the jAfarnc), 
I'lienr (of tlie (Vote d'Oi*), Jean Ron Saint -And rt^., and 
Robert. Linde I, -wtre ially men of actiem, all of wliom 

de.‘<]>i.scd rallier than b ared Robe.spieire owing to hi.s sup- 
posed timiditv, and were entirely free from liis influence. 
Of the other four llcraiilt de Scehellos w.'is a ]n*ofo.ssed 
adherent of Danton ; I’arerti xva.s an eloquent Provom^al, 
who wa.s ready to be tlaii .spokesman to the- ii>nveiition of 
any view whieh the majority of the ctnnniitlec might 
adopt ; and only Contliou and Saint Just shared TJobes- 
fherre's political c-nt!insia>ni for the j\yeneiation of Franco 
ly tlie go.s[iol i.»f Rous.scioi. It is ncee.ssaiy to dwell tqjon 
the fact thc.t ]'obes]Jeire w.i.s alw.iv.s in a inimaily in the 
great committee in order to absolve liiin from tlie bhiiim 
of being tlie invemtor of tlie enormities (J* tin: Terror, ir.s 
well as to deprix ij him of tlm gl(»ry of the gallant .stand 
mailc against Kuro]»c in arms. 

After thi.s exam i nation of RolK’spieiTe’.s 
iu»t ncctvssary to invest igale closidy every act of the great 
committee during tlie year xvliicli xvas prc-cniineiilly the 
year of the Terror; the biographer i.s rather called ujwui 
to exaniiiK^ liis fuMsonal positum witli regard to tlie estali- 
lishment of the 3 'error ami the fall of the llchK’rtists ami 
DantofjistsS, ami tlicii to dwell upon tlio last three iimiitlia 
in whieh Im stfXMl nhno.st alone tiyiug to work ii]> an 
ctrcctivo countcvbal.nu'e to tlie tM>\ver the majority of 
the great committee. The Terror was the emlMKliment of 
the idea of Danton, that it was necessary to have report 
to extreme ino-ixsure.s to keep Fra.n<‘e united and strong at 
liome in onler to meet .succc.ssfnlly her ongmies upon the 
frontier. This idea \va.s systcmati; 2 cd by tlie committee of 
fmblic. safety, or rather by two members of it acting for 
the majority, Billaiul Yaronno and Collot d^Herbois, with- 
out inucli consideration as to who were to bo the victims. 
With the a*dual organization of the Terror Rolxiapiorro had 
little or nothing to do ; iU two great engines, the revolu- 
tionary trilmnal and the alwolute power in the provincus of 
the repn^entatWes bn mbston, wore in existence before ha- 
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joined the eonunittec of safety, and tlio laws of th« 

Jiniximuin and of tlie snsjxM'ls were by no moans of his 
rreation. Tlio reason vvliy lie is aliii*>st viruvtM*sally refrarded 
as its iToalor an<l tiu: doniinant sj»irit in the eoniuiitteo of 
pnblie safety is not bard to disrrjvcT. like Caniot 

and liilliiud- V.'ireimti wtrre not conspiruotis .s[H;akcrs in the 
eotivontioii, nor were tJny the. idols of any soetion of the 
popnlaeo; hut l\olM.sj»ierre hinl afanatieal followin'^ among 
the Jacobins iind was mlmittedly the most poimlar orator 
in lini e(».ivention. }lis paiu*gyric.s on tlio system of 
rcN o!nti<»nai y goveriuneiit an<l his praise of virtue led his 
hearers to V^ebeve that the system of the 'reiTor, instead 
of being mon.'>lroii.s, was absolutely laudable ; his pure life 
and adifiittt‘<l ineorrnpliliility threw a lustre on the com- 
mittee of which ho was a member ; an<l liis colleagues 
oifered no o])|M>sition to liis ]M:>sing as their rtjpresentative 
and refliM-tiiig .xnne of his ]»< rsorial p<»[»nlaiity upon tlit-ni 
so long as he did not interfere with their work. AIoreo\er, 
he alone nevi‘>r left l\\ris, whilst all Iho otlicrs, except 
Ikirero, wom’G (’onstantly engaged on fnissions to the iirinics, 
the navy, and the )»rovinces. It has lH‘en asserted that 
Kobespierre, (''outhon, aial Saint Ju>it took upon them- 
selves the diri'ction of “Ja haute polif iipa?,” while the 
otlicr members acted only in snlHirdinato ca]»acilies; un- 
doubtedly it woiilvl Jiave suit d Ivobespierre to have Jjad 
this l>(‘lit!V(Nl, but as a mailer of fact he was in lio way 
especially I rusted in matters of sn|u»‘nie importance. 

After tliis cxpliinafiou it may l)e said at once tliat 
Kobespierro was n(»t the autlior of the overthrow of the 
Danttnvists and the Hel>evtists, though he thoroughly 
agreerl with tJio majority and Jja<l no desire to save them, 
the ]>rineipU‘S of lx>th parties Uung obnoxious to him. 
The Tfel »eitists Were c«.>niiminists in the true meaning of 
the word, 'I ht*y held th;\t each c<»nimune slnuild be self- 
governing, a!nl, while adtnilling the riglit of a centml 
anth<»rity to levy iue!\ au<l imuiey IV r the purposcfs of the 
state, they belieAcd that in purely internal matters, as w’ell 
r.s ill delm'inining the iiuxlo in which men and money 
were lo be raised, the local govertnnent ought to be 
su|freme. This ]iosition of the Jlebertist.s was of course 
olaioxious to tliti great coniniittee, who lielieved that siic- 
ce.ss couI*i only bo won by their retention of absolute 
po>v('r ; and in tlio winttir of ITHI-Doit bei'amo obvious 
that the ! febertist party imist perisJi, or its opposition to 
tile cominittec wuTiId grow too forniidable owing to its 
IKirauioiint influence in the cnmiunne of Paris. llobcs- 
pim*re shared liis colleagnes’ fear of the llidjcrtist opinions, 
and he ha<l a personal reason for disliking that j>arty of 
atheists ami sansculottes, .sim e he believed in tlie necessity 
of religious faith, and wa.s too ]iiuch of a gentleinan not 
to detest tie ir imitation of the grossnoss that Isdongs to 
tlie lowest class of tlio populace, fn 1792 lie had indig- 
nantly thrown from him the cap of liberty whiidi an ardent 
admirer hud ]>lacerl upon his hea<l ; he had never pandered 
to the dcpntvod tastes ui the moh i»y using their language; 
and to tlie last day of his life lie wore k nee-brefahes and 
silk stockings and wore his hair powdered. Mis position 
towimis the Dantonist juixty was of a different clmructcr. 
After having seen ostabJisbed the strong executive he bad 
laboured for, and having moved the rosolntions w’hich 
finally consolidated the |>ow’er of tlie committee of public 
siifety in September 179.% Danton ret ired to hi.s country 
liousc to enjoy the jJeasnres of domestic life. But to his 
retreat came the news of the means the committee used to 
maintain their supremacy, Danton was not a man who 
scrupled to sheet blcKxl when necessary, but lie did not see 
that this continuous series of sacrifices on the guillotine 
w*as necessary ; lienee lie inspired Camille Desmoulins to 
protest against the Terror in the Coi'dMier^ the 

noblest expression of revolutionary thought. Where is 


this system of terror to end % w hat is the good of a tyranny 
comparable only to that of the Homan emperors as 
described by 'rucitusi Such were the questions which 
Camille Desmoulins asked under Danton’s inspiration. 
This rnoderanti.sni,” as. it was called, w'as as objectionable 
to thf^ nu'inbcrs of the grciit committee as the doctrines of 
the. MelKMti.sts. fioth parties must be crushed. Before 
tlie blows at tlie leaders of those two [larties were struck, 
Hobesj»ierre retired for a month (from 1 3th February to 
13th March 1794) from active business in the. convention 
;iii<l tlie conimilteo, apparently to consider his position ; 
but he ciinio lo the conclusion that the ci^ssation of tho 
itcigii (»f 'rtn ror would inejin the loss of that supremacy 
hy wliich he ho]»e<l to eslablish the ideal of lious.soaii, for 
Danton, he knew, w as essentially a practical statesman aiul 
laughc(i at his ideas. Me must have considered Uki that 
the result of his siding with Danton w’onid probably have 
been fatal to hlinself. The result of liis <lcIil>eration8 was 
that he abaiuloned Danton and co operated in the attacks 
of iho commit te‘0 on tlie twd parties. On the loth of 
Afarcli he reap]x*ared in tlie cronvention ; on the 1 9th Mcliert 
and his friemls were aiTeste<l ; and on tho 24tli they w’ere 
giiilhitined. On tlie 30tli of March Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, and their friends were arrested, and on tlie 
hlli of April they too were guillotined. 

It was not until after ihe execution of Danton that 
Hobespiern* bt'gau to tievelop a ]»oIicy tlistinct from lliat 
<»f lii.s c;<>lh'ngiurs in tho great committei*, an o|>[»osition 
whii h ended in his downfall. Me began by using his infill- 
eneo over tho Jacobin Club to dominate the commune of 
Paris tlirongh his devoted adherents, two of w hom, FJeiiriot- 
Lescoland rnyan, w-ere elected rtispeetively mayor and pro- 
cureur of tin', fommuno. Me also attemi>te<l to ii.snrj) the 
intlneiico of the other memhers of the great e*>unnittee over 
the armies by getting his young adherent, Saiiil^..;.r;‘Tsent 
on a njis.si(>ii to tiio frontier. In Paris Hobe^.»ierre ihi- 
terniineil to increase the pressure of tho Terror : no ono 
should accuse him t>f rncxlerantism ; through the ineroased 
etlieiency of the revolutionary tribunal Paris sliould tremhlo 
before him as the chief member of tlie great committee ; 
and the convention sbould pass wlmtever measures he might 
dictate. To secure his aims, Coutlion, his other ally in the 
eoininittee, pro}M>sod and carried on the 10th of June tho 
outrageous law of 22il Prairial, liy wliicli even the ajqiear- 
ance of justice was taken from the tribunal, which, as no 
witnesses w ere allow'cd, beiamca siiiqde court of condemna- 
tion. The result of this law was tliat liotwecn the 12th 
of June and tho 28th of July, the day of HobespieiTe’s 
death, no less than 1285 vietiiiis peri.shed on the guillotine 
at Paris. But before this there had takrm place in BoImjh-* 
pieiTo s life an episcxle of siqjreme im|iortance as illustrat- 
ing Ids character and his |>oliticaI rdnia : on the 7t]i of May 
he secured a decree from the convention recognizing the 
existence of the Supreme Being, In His honour a gieat 
fete was held on the 8th of June; Kobespiorre, as presi- 
dent of the convention, walked first and delivered his 
harangue, and os he looked around him he may w^ell liavo 
believed tliat Ids position was secured and that he was at 
last within reach of a .supreme power which should enable 
Jrim to inqaise Ids IxiJief on all France, and so ensure its 
happiness. I’hc majority of the great cornndttee found 
his ]x>pularity — or mtfier his a.scendency, for as tliat in- 
creased his personal jiopiilarity diminished — useful to 
them, since by increasing the stringency of the Torrpr ho 
strengthened the position of the committee, whilst attnict* 
ing to himself, as occiqiying the most prominent position 
in it, any latent feeling of dissatisfaction at such stringency. 
Of the issue of a struggle between themselves and 
pierre they had little fear: they contrblkd 
of general security ibh>ngh tl^, olEu^^ 
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Amar and Yadier ; they were certain of obUiJning a 
majority in the convention, for they knew that the chief 
deputies on the left or the Mountain were Daiitonisls, who 
burned to avenge ])anton’s death ; while they felt sure also 
that the mass of the deputies of the centre or the Marsh 
could be hounded on against llobesjuerre if they were to 
accuse liim of aiming at the dictatorship and pour on him 
the obhxpiy of having increased the Terror : and they 
knew filially that his actual adherents, though devoted to 
liim, Were few in number. The devotion of tliese admirers 
liad been further excited by the news that a half-witted 
girl, named C^cile Renault, had been found wandering 
near his liousi?, with a knife in her po.s.st\s.sion, intending 
to play the part of Charlotte Coivlay. SJie was executed 
on tlie 17th of June, on llie very day tliat Yadier raised 
a laugh at Robosjiierre^s expense injlie eonvenlion by his 
report on the eonspiraiw of ( Vritherine 'Jlieot, a mad woman, 
who had asserted tliil Ihibespierre was a divinity. 

For a stalesm.in to be laughed at in Francf.' is fatal to 
his power, and Jb'bospierrc himself felt tliat lie inust strikt?. 
his blow now or never. Yet he was not suflieiently 
audacious to strike at once, as Tayaii and (‘oflinhal, the 
ablest of his adherents, would have had him do, but re- 
tired from the convention for stune weeks, as In; laid <loiie 
before the ovcrtlirow of tlie 1 feberti.sts ainl tin; I >antoiiists, 
to prepare liis plan of action. 1'his iclireincnt seemed 
ominous to the majority of the great committee, and they 
too [in‘pared for the. snuggle by eommunicatiiig with the 
deputies of the Aloiiiitain, who were either friends of 
l>aiitou or men of jiroved ein rgy like lianas, Freron, aud 
Tallien. These weeks, the last of his life, R<ib(\s|ii(‘vre 
f)asse(l very peacefully, aeeordiug to his wont all through 
the Hevolution. He continued to live with the ])uplays, 
with wliose daugliti r iHeonorc ho liad fallen in love, and 
risear^T^^vandor with her and his fa^-ourite dog, a great 
Danish hound, named Ihnant, in the (lianips Klys»jes 
during tlie long .suMiiuer evenings. At last, on t!ie 2Gth of 
July, Robespierre a p[)eareil for the first time for move than 
four w'oeks in the convention and delivered a <'arefully 
stuelicd haraugiie, which lasted ft»r more than four Inairs, 
ill whieli lie declared that the Terror ought t<) be cjnled, 
that eertaiu dt^puties who had acted unjustly and exceeded 
their j)owers ought to be punis]n*d, and that the comrnittoes 
of puldic safety and general security ought to l.»c renewed, 
(beat was the. excile.immt in tlie convention : all woiiden d 
wdio were the de])iitios destined to l>o punished; all were 
surprised tliat the Terror should lie iiiijuited as a fault to 
the very coinrnitteo of which RoU^spiene luid i>ccu u 
meiiibor. The majority of tlie great committee determined 
' to act prom])tly. The convention, moved liy Robespierre ^s 
eloquence, at first passcil his motions ; but he was repliei.l 
to by (/amlxm the financier, Rillaud-Varetine, Amar, and 
A^adier, and the convention rescinded their decrees and 
referred Robesjiierre’s <pie»stiou to their committees. On 
tlio following day, the 27th of July, or in the revolution- 
ary calendar the Dtli ridKirinidor, Saint-Just commenced 
to speak on belialf of the motion.^ of Robes] lierre, when ! 
violent intorrujitions showed the temper of tlie conven- 
tion. Tallien, liillaud-A'arcime, and Vawlier again attacked 
Robespierre; cries of ‘‘Down with the tyrant!’* were 
raised ; and, when Robespierre hesitated in his S]x»cch in 
answer to those attacks, the words “C’est Ic soiig do J)au- 
tou qui t’^touffe ** showed what was upi:)ermost in the 
minds of the Mountain. The excitement increased, and 
at five in the afternoon Bobospierre, Couthon, and Saint- 
Just, with two youn^ deputies/ Augustin Rob^pierre and 
men iri all the eonvehtioxx who supported 
Uieli|^were ordered to bq ontistcNi . Yet edl hope for Robes- 
not :^ne f reSkpued from his 
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inline and brouglit to tlie Hfitel de Villc. There he was 
surrounded by Ids faithful adherents, led by l^aytin ami 
Collinhal, but the day was j»ast when the couimuue could 
overawe tlie convention; for now the men of action were 
}u).stile to the commune, and its chief was not a master of 
coitpfi d'Hut, On the news of the ndoase of Jb)be>j>ierre, 
the eon vent ion liad agfun met, and declared the ineinbcr.s 
of tlie c-oinnniiie and the released deputies hors de ht foi, 
1'hc national giianls nnih>r the i-ommand of Rarras hail 
little ditUciilty in making their way to the Hotel do ATlle ; 
Hobe.s[)ierre was .sliot in tlie hover jaw b}^ a young gen- 
darine named .Meda wldlo sigiiing an a]qK*al to one of tlie 
sections of .l‘aris to take up arms fur him, though the 
wound was alterwanls I'elieveil to liave been inilicted by 
hiinseii ; and .ill the released <lepuiiL.s were, again arrested. 
.After a night of aguiiy ]bibe;s[»iciie the next tlay 

taken before; the tribunal, wln re his identity a.s an outlaw 
was proved, and withoiiT lurther trial he mos executed 
with ( Vmtlion and Saint Ju.^t ami nineteen (‘theis of his 
mllierents on the IMace de la Jvevokition on the lf)th Ther- 
midor (2Sth July) 17kl. 

The cluir.-ieter of Kobespit'iTc wljcn look* d ii|ina simply in iliy 
light of liis yoiion.s ainl his .'nirlienlh:ari‘il ^jtOLelios, .luil iqiart from 
tlio inanm<*rahh‘ Kgnnl.s have* groun up ahont it, is ii«»l a 

diilifiiR nm; to mnirrstainl. A an. I a<.*foniplislio(l 

young lawwr, In* iniglit havr acfjiiiic'il a good j^roviucial pnartiee 
and lived a ha]»[*y jure iin'i.’il life. Ij.ul it not lu;eii tor the llevolutioii. 
ldk«* ilioiisamls nf otlu i' wuiug Fivin.lnm ii. In- liad read tin? works 
of Rousseuii and l.aktm 1 lu'm as gospel, .lu.st at the v<-iy time in 
lift* \vl:eii Ihi.s illusion liad m'l hi-eii destroyed liy the lealitit^s of 
life, and without tloi e .\ p« ri* nei* whieh luight have t.iught tlie 
futility of idl*“ dieam.s and theories, he was i leeted to tlie state.s- 
g«*ner:il. At: Pari.s he was not iiiiiler.'-tood till he nnd with hi^ 
audieijee of tel }ou' dis<*i pies oi' Kou.s.seau at the ..)a<'ol.»in (.’liih. Iliii 
fanutieisin won him suppoiti rs; hl.s singularly sweet ami synijai- 
t In-Tie voii'f' gainiMl him hearers ; and his upright life nttr.aeled the 
adjiiiration td’ all. As matti rs np}»roa(.hed nearer and nearer tu 
llie ferrihle erisi.s, In* failed, t xi-ept iu tlie two iiistanees of the 
nue.stioii of w ar ami of tin* king’s trial, to show himself .i stat«-.s- 
maii, for lie Iiail not tln^ lilieral view.s and praetii.al imst im-t.s whieh 
ni;nle Mifubemi and Ranton gre.it im*n. His admission to tli** 
great eommil.tee gave him ]>owfr, whh-li hi* Imped to use for the 
estahlishinerit of his favourih* theoiies, rind for the siime purposi*. 
lie iiequieseetl in ami even heigliltmeit the lioirors of t.lie lieigii of 
Tenor. It is here that the fatal mistake of alhiwing a theorist ti> 
have power app«*ared : T.Jillaud- N’areiine systeni.at i/i.-jt the 'I’error 
tieean^e he lulii ved it m-eessary for tlie .srifety td the eouiitry ; 
Hoiiesiiiern*. iuten.sijied it in outer to earry out his own ideas ami 
theoriiis. Kol.i...*^piene\', jirivate life wais .always lespei t.ihJi.* : In' 
was always emph.it ieally a genih man and man ofeultine, and eviai 
;i little hit (»f u •hmdv, senijmlonsl v tionesl, truthfuk .and eJiari- 
tahle. Ill Ins Intiits ami iiunim-r of life ho wa.s simple ami lahoii 
oils; he was not :i man gifted with tla.slies tifgt'iiiu.s, hut om* who 
hail to think nnieh hefoiv he eoald eoine to ;i devi.sion, nml he 
worki-d }il! his life. 

'Hie jrreat ;iat)>i.viiy fur life ij« Ernest Ifniiiers (•laburair, Eif? tU 

#v. a I’aris, Isi'vi i;,’, iii whieh fjo-t revjiriliii*' lisin is v.nn?- 

fnlly KitU*(l ; 11. is an Mni|iKilille<l tlrfeins*. lint, 

wiiiiont liis luiriienlar views. fliiiiicrH is tin' only one of 

any value. (,'<*ii -in!l also for his early life M, l*.’iri.s’9 ! •> jrioioiXf »/i; l:t:ihrsyivri'*\ 
Tlie Afri/toirVf tit‘ iitihrspirrrv ainl the M^’nivirrs tie L'hurluUc lt>‘l>*»ph'rre are 
belli wint.lilfs.'i forgeries, (II, M. 8.) 

ROBIN 1I()<.)J). Tlio tddc.st mention of Robin idooti 
at prc.scnt known oei'.urs in the second edilitm -wliat i.s 
called the H t^‘xt — of Piers the P/fHvmuti^ tlie date of which 
is aliout 1377. In pas.su.s v. of thiit poem the iigure of 
I'^loth is re[)reseMtc«l as saying : 

I can noii3ti! perlitly' my ]Miter-iiost» -r, .a.s lh<* pr.*st it sytigeth ; 

Rut I eaii ryincs of Robyn Hood and Randolf ICrln of C best ere r.'* 
He is next mentioned by ^Yyntowll in hi.s 6\’oftis/i Chron'- 
ide^ xvritten about 1120: 

** J..iyt«d Jhon and Kobyiic Iliuln 
AVaytlimcji W’an?. commeinljal glide ; 

In Vngilwodo and Hariiysdalu 
Tlnii oysyd all thi.i time [c. 1283] tharo trawalc ; 
next by Rower in hid additions to Forduu’s Scotidircnicon 
about 1450: 

“ Hoc in t<?mpore [1266] do |ixlicredati!i et baunitia surrexit ct 
CoiMit erexii ilia faniodiHsimuo idcanua Robertas Hode et Ltttiil 
'Joluuine oucu eorum cofiipUcibiu, qtubus stoUdum vulgas hiantor 
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ill conKbtiiiff «»t pi nrit»iit«M’ fr.-?tiim fiiff^iuxkt H siijicr cotc>i*as 

romanciaSy mimo.s, ct lianlauus ciuititaio tl^^loctuntui*. “ 

Of. hi» popularity in tlie lalln* lialf of tlio I5l}i and in 
ilio ICtli contiirio-s tla ro are many signs. Just on4> pa.-3s- 
age nuist ho <|uotod as of special imnorhuK'.o Wonuse 
t'losely follosvtMl by (.irafton, Stow, and (laniclcn. Jt is 
{rom Mail's //isfnna Britannlui: Uim dxay/Ae *iu*xin 

^SVvV/.r, wliioh aj speared in 15*2I. 

“c’iiva lii'o IfjjqKira [Itiijinli I’riiui], ut .‘inguror, l\oJ»orttis 
lliulus Aii/lu.s ct l*arvus JoL»iiin:s lalmiics faMuilissiini in nonioj ilms 
latucninl:, .st>lnin opuliriitonini \jrunnii bmin rtcripnniU-s. Nullnni 
nisi cr>.s iuvadrntOin vrl rfsispaitoiii jno sviunnn itnnn tiiitioin* 
o<*in<lirrunt. C' ntum tarim :nl pu^iuon a])tissiino:j Robert ii.*i 

IsUroijiniis ;vlnil, «pios 100 vi’.i IVMti.-'sinii viiviub ri^ m>n 
Jy'tn(?i liohertl fjf'fitit foftf firiUiUititi in. C'tnflhns u/ifnr. 

Fn'iniiumi iiull.'un oppiimi [n-rniisiL n4*o ]*anptM*mn Uma 
veruiii «*(>.s lix l.K>rii< siiblalis npi 11 : 111 * pdvii, N’iii r.i[iinaiii 

miprolto, s« <l hiti'oinun ontniuni liiiijianissiinijs ot princi-ps irat. " 

Ill the Eli/al»otl\au ora and aftor\vai<ls im*iittons abouml ; 
8 OG the works of Shake.sp«‘are, lion .hmsoo, Drayton, 
Warner, ]Srun<lay, C^aiuden, Stow, rnMilliwaite, Fuller, Ae. 

Of the V»allavls theuiselve.s, Roh 'ui Jlcnnl und the Monk is 
possibly as old as the reign of Fdward .11. ; Rohhi Mood 
find the Rutter and Roto/n oml <j!\tn<lelyn are eertainly not 
later than tlie lotli ci iitMiy. importaiit of all is 

Lyirfi 6VsYf of Jhthyn Uod'\^ wlii< Ji [Ki]iaj>s was llr.st printed 
about llhO, although the earliest extant etnnpkto copy 
belongs to about loLit). 'I'his is evidently founded on 
older ballads; wo road in The Sf^onde Fi/tie^ 11. 170 and 
177 : 

“ lie w'riite hy*n IVmIIh- full JOfiy '‘"Vagyngf, 

As lurii luiM* lull I ill tall*/’ 

.In fact it does for tlio fh‘»bin Hood eyclo wliat a few year.s 
before Sir Thomas ^lahuy liad dune for the Arthurian 
voinaneo.s, what in tlic (>th eenlury n.e. rLsislrutius is said 
to liuvo done for the .Ibjuieric poems. 

These arc Iho facts about him and Ids balladry. Of 
eonjoetnros there is no end. lb* has been re[»re.seuted us 
the last of tlio Saxons, • jus a Saxon holding out agaiiic^t 
the Xonnan oompierors so late as Ijie end of the l-th 
century (see Thieny \s yoo'nmn (/e/o/v/< >'/, and emuparo 
ftanhoc). (.)lliers inaintaiu that lie. was a folhiwer of 
Simon vie Montfort, A third theory ius.ivuiates liiin with 
the carl of Lanesmter of f^dwarvl I I.'s time : lluntvT believed 
that ho could identif^'^ him witli a cerhiin iJobiii HvhxI 
niontionod in the Kxelieipicr accounts of tliis loign. 

Eor our [lart, wc are. i.iot disinclined to iHdiove that the 
llobin ILotxl story has some historical ba.sis, however hnu i- 
fnl and romantic the superstructure. AVe parallel it with 
the Ai'tburiaa story, and holvl that, just as there was 
probulJy a iml -Vi thm-, Jioivever ditterent from the hero 
of the trouveres, so tln re was a real Hood, however iioiv 
GnlurgiHl aiivl disgni.sevi by the accretions of legend. That 
Charlemagne ami Jiichard I. of bhiglrmd becJimc the sub- 
jects of rouiunecs <lo».s not prevent onr believing in their 
existence ; nor need Hviovl s mythical life deprive him of 
his natural one. Sloth in Lunglaml’s ]n=H*m couples him, 
as we haie seen, with Handle, t:;ivl of C/lu^ster; and no 
one donblB this nobJcinaids existence because lie hud 

rymes made about him, W’v; believe him to have lK.xjn 
the third JiandJo (see llishop IVn y "s Fv«Ho AIS., e<b Hales 
and Fnrnivnll, i. !?()(»). And possibly enough Hood was 
coiitomporary with tliat carl, who ‘Mlouri.she'd ** in the 
relgus uf Rieh:ir«l I., John, and Heuify HL Wyntown 
and Major, a.s wo liave seen, assign him to that period. 
It is impi>ssiblo to believe with .Hunter that ho lived so 
late as JCvlward ll/s reign. This would leave no time for 
the growth of his myth ; and his mylji was, as is evident 
from what wc liavo already .said and quoted, full grown 
in tfje first half of the Idth century.. 

llut^ yylietber ho livwl or nof, and whenever he Jived, it. 
its eertaiu thjat luaiiy mythical eleiucnta are contained w 
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his story. Both }i is name and his exploits remind ns of 
tlie w'oodland spirit llobin Goodfellow and his • merry 
pranks. He is fond of disguising himself, and devoted to 
fun and practical jokes. Amt tlie connexion of the May 
games with him i>oints to a fusion w ith some older memory, 

- witli some sun-god. In fact, the outlaAV would acorn to 
have become a centre around which gathered and settled 
older tradition.^ of men and of spirits and of god.s. Folk- 
lore tliat \va.s nii>idly perishing thn.s gave itself a new con- 
si.sit'ncy and life. The name llobin (a French fonn from 
Hob, w hich is of course a .short form for Robert) would 
serve both for “tlie shrewd and knavish sprite — the 
tierrnan Knecht Ruprecht (see Giimm’s 7V/^/. JAy//?., p. 
hO I, trams. Stanyl>rii.ss) and for the bandit (see “Rf.J.»erdo8 
Knaue-s” in tlie rroJogno of Inters the Rlouonmiy b 41 and 
the note in WartoiTs Jlitit. o f Eny. Poet., ii. On, ed. 1840). 
The name Hood is still a common enough sunianie, of 
which the. earlier shajte is Odo (see “Iloudurt,^* <i:c., in 
Liirc3u‘y's Did. df.< 'Xojuy) ; notice too the name liudsiui. 
Rut it also reiJiimls one of the (b-.vmau familiar spirit 
Hudekin, or ]>ossibly of tlio (lermaii Witikiud (.see WrighFs 
Rssof/s on the J/iddte ii. LH)7). How tautain it is 

that the Robin IIcmmI .stf>ry attracted to it and ap['LOpriated 
other elements is iJtu.strated l‘y its .sub.stujiient lii.sLoiy,--- 
its history after the 14th cmlury. Thus Juti*r on we find 
it connected with the Morris dance ; Ivut tlie Mm ris dance 
was not kmovii in England before ihb IGth century, *.»r 
late in the lAtlu And tlie form of tlie stc-rv wa.s greatly 
motlifieil in tlie beginning of the 17th century to suit tho 
ideas of the nge. It was tlicii that a poir was importial 
into it, and the yoouian of the older A'ersioii was meta- 
morphosed into tho earl of Huntingdon, fur wlioni in tho 
feJlowing century Stukeley disco verod a satisfactory pedi- 
gree ! At last, with the cliango of times, the myth ceased 
growing. It.s rise and dcvolojunent aijd deca^iicslirvo a 
more th<»rongh study than they laivo yet received. 

What peri)a[»s is its greatest interest os we first see it 
is its expression of the popular mind about the elo.se of 
the Middle Ages. Robin Hood is at that time the pooplo^s 
ideal as Arthur is tliat of tho upper classes. He is tho 
ide.al yeoman as Arthur i.s the ideal knight. Ho readjusts 
tlic di.stribiition of property: lie robs the rich and endows 
the poor. He is an earnest ww.shippcr (d* the Virgin, but 
a bold and vigorous hater of monks and alibots. He is 
the great sjiort.snian, tho iiieoin parable archer, the lover 
of the greenwood and of a free life, Irrave, udveuturous, 
jocular, oi»cn-hamled, a protector of women. Observe his 
instructions to Little John : — 

“ Loko ye tlo no hoiiHbonde Inirmo 

That tylleih witli his plough, ' 

No more yo thall no gooil y email 
That wiilketli by wodc shawe, 

No no knyglit ue no squyer 
That wokle be a guoil fehuve. 

Tlw.t'C by3Hho\»pes and tbvsc ttre.licbysaliojtpe.s 
Yii shall them beie and bymlc j 
TIic hyc sheryfij of Notynghanio 
Jlym holdc ill your uiyndo." 

And w e are told 

“ Rob'iu lovcil our dere lady 
For donto of dedely syniie ; 

** AVolde lie iievor do company haruio 

That ouy woman wna y line. ’* 

8eo alao Drayton’s RolyolUony Song xxvi. The story i» 
localized in Baniwhile and Shorwo^, 1 . 6 ., between Don- 
castor and Nottingham. 

The licst eollectionsof t hcKobni Rood poems are those of Uitson 
(j3vo, 1795) and Ou tell (^li cd., 18*17), and of rTOfessor Child in ihjU^Ctli 
volume of his mvulmiblo Enalish and Scotch JiaHUtifi/* ,Tlie vmibns 
iu the Percy Folio MS. are iinhuppily tnutilated; bitt tlisy should he 
consulted, for they are all more or unique, and that on ^ Bobiw^ 
HfiOilo his .death is oCeiDgolttf intii&itiat* . TKo andt airtiatie. 

v«daa of the Robin. Rood .hallada WHKit 
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; their value ig great, but it is in other Th<*n‘ ifi, 

however, i*eal vigour nnd foreo in tlii« fragment on the lu-ro's 
death. The eailicnt “ Garland ’* was priiitod in 1670. ' J. W. 11. ) 

ROBIN REDBKKAST. See TIedbrka.st. 

ROBINS, Benjamin (1707-17 5 1 ), rui KngliMi naUirol 
philo.sophur, was born ut Bath in J707. His [>ariint.s wero 
Quakers in poor ciivimistanees, and gave him very little 
education. Ah led solely by Jiis owii talent for exaet 
science, ho inmlo considerable progress, and attracted so 
much notice that ho was introdueod to IVndx-rlon, wlio 
befriended and e!ieourage4l him. F<»r a time ho maintained 
himself by leaching mathematics, but .soon devoted him- 
self to more congenial work. In particular ho carricil out 
an oxtciisivo serio.s of experimciits in gunnery, the results 
of which were afterwards enilwlied in hi.s famous treatise 
on hi ftnihurp (8vt», London, 174-). In 

this treatlso i.s do.seribod the ballistic penduluin, an instru- 
jueiit W'liich has become c lassical in the liisbuy of dynami^’.s, 
and whii-h be.ars the name of its invonbjr. Ib.ibins also 
made a iiuml)er of very important experiments on tin.* 
resistance of the air to the motion of ]»rojectih.‘s, and on 
the force of guij|v>\vder, witli eoni|iutatL«»n of the velocities 
tiicreby communicated to milibuy pn>jeclile.s. He c«»m- 
l)ared the results of his theory witli expernuejit.il thter- 
miiiatioii.s of the ranges of mortars and caniicat, and give 
practical maxims for the niaungement of artillery. He 
also made observalhnis on the flight of roekel.s ami wrote 
on the fnlvautages of riile<l barrtds. So great was liis fame 
us a seieiitific artillerist that Kuler tiaii.slated liis work mi 
gunnery into German and adde*i to it a eritical conliuent- 
ary of hi.s own. Of lc>s interest nowa<lays are K<.>l)ins's 
more purely iiiatheiiKitLcal writings, siufli as Jiis .Disf ourac 
conct’raimj the Sat arc an*l Certainty nj Sir /saftr 

of Flnnous arnl of Vrinu* and Cltiniaii: Htii'am 
(Svd, Liuidon, 17do), “ A Demon.slrathm of the hlle vent h 
IVopositiou of 8ir Isaac Newton’s Treatise of Q.uatlrutures 
yPliil. 1727), and .siinilar works. Jicsidi^s his scien- 

tili(^ labours Robins look an active part in polities. He 
wrote panipJdets in .support of the op[)Ositinn to sir Robert 
\Val[>ole, and was secretary of a committee appointed by 
the llouso of Commons to impiire into the eonduet uf that: 
minister. He also w rote a ])rcface to the Ii'*port on ikt 
Proceedintjs uf the Board of Ocncrttl Ojncrrs on th*ir Exa- 
mination into the Conduct of Licutcnant-(/*ou ra/- John 
Cope^ in which ho ga> e an ai>ology for the atlair at IVestou- 
pans. In 1750 he w*a.s a]»i>ointod engineer-general to the 
East India Company, and went out to superinteud tlio iv 
const riicticm of their fort.s. The climate, however, <Iis 
agreed with him, and ho died on 2ytli July 1751. Ills 
wwks were published in tw^o volumes 8vo iu 1701. 

ROBINSON, Edward (17111 180 ii), author of the 
HibHcal Rcaeitrckcs^ a son of the Rev. Wiiliam Robin.-on, 
of Puritan anccvstry, xvas bom at Southington, Connectieiit, 
United State.s, on lOtli April 17V) I. He was educate*! at 
Hamilton College, New York, where he graduatCil in 1810. 
He served as a tutor at the college <iuriiig 181 7^1 8, ami 
then engaged in private .study of the Greek classics niitil 
1821, wbeu he went to An*iover, Massachasetts, in onicr 
to publish an edition of the Iliad, There ho became a 


’ .suits. In 1850 he was again called to Andover as pro- 
fessor extniordiriary of Biblical literature, and eiilered 
with enl liUMci.-iin upon the work of instruction and the 
publicatitm of srlmlarly works upon the Bib!<:\ In 1851 
lu* loiinded the liiUiral Erpoaittaf/^ a thc*>Iogieal review 
whi«.*h iiitroduced u ni \v era in theological periodicals in 
America, .and wliirh sub. eiiuunlly pa.>.-^e*l over into the 
IhUmfhi ro Sarni, In ilie same year ho roeei\ed the 
degree «tl 1 ). | ). h*om J \irtiiioulli (\>llt*ge. In 1852 Jio 
publi.shed a re\ is«.d edition (.»f Ta v loi ’s t laTislal iou of 
Ualiiiet .s l>r'({tniar}/ itj the ami in the en.^uing year 

a popular Iht h'Oittrp of tho lUhlr and a translation of 
Hutlmaiin s />*■/, • tiv>uiHiior (od e«l., 1851). Siufli .M-vere 

literary work depilNCMl him of his liealth ami he was 
com)»olled to resign iii.s pi ]iip. Me nov, (|e\,>ii;d 
hiinsell entiiily to liteiary piir.-.nits b.r some Veai^s. 
In 1 8.t I lie published a r* vist/d <.illtioii of .Ni-wcorne's 
C/w/i* Iforinotif/ fif iht' In he a 

t raiisliit i‘.)n *.>1 t nuis s II’ln'civ si'd m the sanie 

year a flnuh and Enylixh Inxii'^ni of Ilf/ A rr" 'l"is(o 
'rhesc le.\i*:ons li.ne been the ccuii jtanion.s of Pabbeal 
stmleut-^ until the jaesent li.-iving pnssid thiougli 

a St l ies of re\ isions. The II* f>r< iv fn.on tm it-ju'Jietl a lil lli 
c‘iljtu>n in 1S.*1, iht; limJc Inxirint a see<>nd (.-dilion in 
1817, They are btUh now ( 1885) ]>as.sing tlirmigli another 
j revision by his jmpUs. In 18.57 Robinson wa.s calletl to 
, the jirofessor.ship t*f IhMieal Jiteratm*- in the I'nitai I'h*-*)- 
I logital Seminary, New Vi.uk, in wliieli jmsition In* le- 
j mainetl until his eleath, gi\ing it the r.- put at ion t»f his 
1 scholarship an*l the bemtils *>f Jtl.i gnat exp'eriencii in 
; Biblical slmly ami [•raeta.al >kiil in iust met io)>. In his 
; 1*. tier •.'! .'lec'pt.inco ho gaV'.: ;.:i oiilliiie t.a ih*.': lii 1*1 of 
• l>il»lit‘al .study wlii* !i sliowed ]iis mastery **f the Mibjcel 
i Kiiil his forecast of it.s futun* in America. He iicc*.-pted 
I Ihi.i position witli the umlerstamli ug that he .sluMihl 
; ve*.‘»:lve i<*ave \»l ab.^euce U»r stoavr years in *.>ider t*) i Xph.ae 
) the lands ol the Ribl*'. He r,pi. i)L a consi<loiable porti(.»i! 

! *d th»i year 1 8:hS in tlie.se e\pl‘ »ialions and bec.ame tlie 
pionoer an«l father <.»f modern lhbli*’;d geography. He 
^ published Jiis lldilical /o.v* * //.•//*>• in 18 11 in tim e > tdiirue-. 
j .simult.incou'^ly in Birlin and Bo>nm. Ili< .-a-rvicos vven* 

I rc*c**giuzvil l>y a gold medal fr*au the Royal Geographical 
! iSociety ot London in 18 12, the degi'4.‘e ‘»f I.>.Ih iix'in llie 
I universil y <»t Mali*; in 18 12, iiial the d*_'gre*.‘ id* l.I...lb from 
5 ale t2ol}cgc. in l^I L in l8.~*2 lie made a .‘‘ceoml vi.sit to 
Palestine ami [>ub!i.duNl its results in the ;^upph;‘nii.'jital 
volume to tlii: scciuid ei.liti'*n o| his Bdftionl Ih s* arcfo .'i in 
I87>ru d'lie rhij-.l e«liliou of tlin whole W‘t»ik a|>p<Mrcd in 


l8tJ7 in tliroe \ olutnes. Robin.-.i 


;.Caj ded liii se reseai'idji i 


studies in Uio theological seminary, and was made in- 
structor of Hebrew there in 1823. In 182G he resigned 
his |>osltion at Andover and went to Europe, where he 
studied Hebrew under Gesenius at Halle, and also history 
at Berlin under Neander, remaining in Europe until 1830. 
In 1823 he married Therese Albertine Luise von Jakob, 
daughter of an elnitient professor of philosophy at Hallo. 
Th^. highly cultured lady wasi alreac^ well kno^^m as an 
under the^p^ She became 

^ her vhusboii]^ puir<^: 


a.s pndiuunarv to a .systeiiiulic wink on llic geography of 
the Bibh.? ; but lio was .>par«:rd only to c*»m]»k*to a lucre 
fragment, which was published i»o.stliuuioiisly under the 
title of I^h^sit'iil O coifvajtli.p of the Holy htxnd iu 18G»5. 
In 1815 IvobiuriOfi also issued a ^Irreh Jlarmony of the 
(lospt:l;< and iu 1«8.1G au Enyltith ILx rmony^ both of wliich 
ha\c pa.xscd tJuougli many islition.s nud ha\e rcinaiiictl 
tlie standanl to\l-bo(jk.s iu Amc*ri*'a until tlie [ircsciit day. 
The Crtxh. Harmony lias renew ctl it.' life in a jvvised 
edition by Profc.s.sor l\i*l<lle in 1885. Bt sides these more 
important w«>rks he publlslicd from time to tiimi a va^t 
niunber of arrieh s in periodicals, aiul iu 185‘J a Jfrnioir 
of the lier. Wdli^rni his iVithcr. Robiu.sOil was 

an or<lnined mini.sttfr of tiio .Presbyteriau Church, but liis 
voice was .sehhun lioar*! in tlie |»ulpit or in eccle.siastical 
bodies. Ill his diu-Iining years he waa aiflictifd with an 
incurable di.scase of the eyes and other maladies, lie tiled 
in New York City on 27th January 18G3, 

liobiugo 2 i*.s work iu grogruphy wu-s Viuth ruuiiaiiiciiUd 

and monniiYental. I>eai) BtanVey oii(*>e Bai'd, ** Or Kobiusoii was tluj 
llrst iuoiii who mi w Pslvgttao wrlh Uia. ey^g 0£>oa to w bat ho ought 
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to ; aii«l Rittc?r roro"nizL-s the ’* union of th«> aentest ob-sciTa- 
tioii of toi)ogrA|ihicAl uiid local coinlitioDs Hith iniich i)it‘|)aiutory 
Rtudy.*’ Jlo wa.'i giRed witli ^reat j»nictit;Hl sense ami nuusuai 
accuracy of ohservation ; hut lie was c.xLreuic in liis critiLUstn of 
thy local Icgomls of the Holy Latnl, and not .suUichoitly skilled in 
historic orilicisni* Altlioii'^h iiiof'rcsa has been luudo in 

HiVdical ^cci;^ra]thy in t he last (jiiartor of tiiis ecu f ury, yet the work 
of Itobiusi»u is still classical. 

Sc(* /7 m; i.iff, (ut'i nufrr of KIv'nrd l>y I.Jcury n. 

Stilitli aii'l Itiiswi'll I>. II ifctici'Cli; (New Ymk, JSti:t), aiul .Vetierj? \i% Adnm 
t }nH>el itt thr. li, Jii'itfinn *>/ the AerM’ IluHtUnfj^ vf Unit/n ThKoio^jlcul Sf:miiturif 
<N’i-w Yiirk, IS'*.*). 

ItOinXSON, John (ir»7 5-1025), one of tlio fomidoraof 
linlepciidciicy iu Kngland (st'e vol. xii. p. 725), was V>orn 
most probably Jioiir 8cn.»oby iu NottiiigUamshire iu 1575. 
Ho was t*utor«jd of ( \^rpiis Cdiristi Collcgo, (.'aiubridgc, in 
15D2, aiul graduated iu ordinary course, })econuMg a fclh»w 
iu 1591). i laving taktui orders ho (dliciated for some lime 
in the neigh l)ourhoud of Norwich, hut liis ruritau leanings 
sor»u caused his suspension by the bishop. After having 
ininistered for some time t«> a congregation of sympalhizers 
in Norwitdi he resigned hi.s follow.shi[» in 1001, ainl, pro- 
ceeding to Hainshorongh in Liiicolnsliire, he there joined 
a company who liad bound themselves hy eo\enant befi>re 
(lod “to walk in all His ways made, kiunvn or to I>c made 
knowix unto tliem, according to their best endeavKiurs, 
wliatevcr it slionld cost Iheiii.” In IGOd he beeaine 
minister at Scrooby, lait t!io ijiereasing hostility of the 
iiutliorities towards noiiconformity sooti forced liiiii and his 
people to think of lliglit, and, not witlioiit <littioulty, they 
succeeded in making their escape in deta(dmnnts to Hol- 
land. IJobinson settled in Anisl<‘i*dam in IGO?^, but in the 
folhnving year removed to Leyden, mid ministered there to 
ineiuhers of his former congregation. In Hi20 a cmiskler- 
ahle minority of these sailed for England in the “Speed- 
well,” and ultimately crossed tins Atlantic in the “May- 
flower it was Kohinson’s iiiLeiition to follow .as soon as 
pnicticablo along witli the rest of his fioek, btit he. died 
before the plan eouhl he carried out, 1st March H>25. 

IVc-sidcs i*vciichiiig In his ooii”icg}Ltiou, aijil, during his l:»tcr y»*:irs, 
4’iu n'spouding with iliusc of his p»*<»plc wliu }i;id settled in Xcw 
Kiiglariil, llobiiisfjn ch- voted hiiiiself to theological study, and he- 
einiif rt im inbcr (d’ the indversily nf L»;yd<‘ii. Aiuougst his otln'r 
pllhli<‘at ions may hn inciitioncd Jtrsllfirjdiotl ttf St'ftarnttoii fr**ni fhr. 
Church {KilO;, .1 fnjh)[fui Jj)\ririLishinini (ldl9), vi Jh/rnce of thr. 
Jhh'triiic pn^pov ndtti /n/ the i<ijnod of I fori (ld*Jl), and a vtduirn* of 
J!iVsro//.v, or ulhscrrift inits Iflrlm: and A/omf piintcd hi IHiiS. Ilis 
ICor/rs, witli a memoir by ll. Aslitou, x\cie i' .'piintOil in y vols. 
in l-Sal. 

ItOllINisOX, -J ohn Thomas Romaky ( I 792-1 882), the 
inventor of tbe enp-anernometer, was born in Dublin on 
2M April 1792, He .studied at Trinity ( College and ob- 
tained a fellowshij) in 1811 ; for some ye.ar.s he was deputy 
professor of natural [diilo.sv»phy, until he velincpiLshed hi.s 
fellowship in 1821 on obtaining the college living of 
Kuniskillen. In 182.1 he Av.as appointed a.slroiioiner of 
the Armagh ol>scrvatory (.see OiWKitVATORy), with which 
he (from 1821) combinccl the living of ( Air rick inacross, 
l)Ut Ijo always resided at the oUservatory, engagx'd in re- 
searches connected with astronomy and pliysic.s, until Ids 
death on 28th February 1882. 

Kobinsoii wrote a iiuiubor of papius iu .sciciitirii: Jonnials and 
transactiouH, ami*' the Armagh caialoguo of slans of 63 /fS 

Stifru ohaervetl/rom JSrfS to ltS64 tfui A nnafjh Ohsermiorp^ ji>ubliu, 
ISfiOj, bnt he is best kaowu as the inventor of the i up-;niemomctcr 
for rcgisUTiiig the velocity of the. wind. This iii.strnment (whicli 
lie erected at the Armagh olwrvatory in 1816 uml which has .since 
coiiio into general use) con.sisLs of four liglit arms foriuing a hori- 
y.oiiial OIOSS, carryiiig four hcinispherioal cups and turning fntdy 
About a ^crticol axis. By an eiidlc.sb screw attached to tho axis a 
system of w herd work is .sot going, and the velocity of tho wiml is 
indicated by one or more dials, or it iii-ay bo rogistowd coutiimously 
by o |>cni*il‘ drawn by clockwork along a dial or drum turned by 
the kncmometeis or (as in the inodification now gonerally used) by 
a metallic scvo\t of only one tlnead, winch leaves a tratdug on a slieet 
of metallic jNiiper folded rouud a drum revolving by clockwork. It 
Las btHin found by elaborate experhliefita hy Di^wldiisoii ( 7Via7w, 
Jt, Jriiik xxiL ;. iVdI. Ttdm,, 187li aad 18^0} ixad 


others that the ccJitre of each cup moves with a velocity, very nearly 
equal to oiie-tliird of that of the wiud. 

lion HOY (c. 1C60-1734), the popular designation of a 
famous Tligliland outlaw’ whose prowes.s is the theme of one 
of Sir Walter Scolt^s novels, was by descent a Maegregor, 
being tin; younger son of Donald Maegregor of Glengyle, 
who had attained the rank of lieutenant- colonel in the 
army of James ! 1., by his wife, a daughter of William 
Camplxoll of (Jlenfallocli. He received the name Hoy from 
the red hair which (dnstered iu thick, curls over his brow, 
and latterly adopted Campbell as his .surname on account 
of the Acts jn*oscribing the name of liis clan. Tliough 
in sUiiure not nmcli above tbe middle height, he was so 
muscular and tliickly set that few were his equals in feats " 
of strength, while the unusual length of hi.s arms gave 
him an extraordinary fulvantage iu the u.so of the sword. 
His eyes were rcmarkahly keen and ]>iercing, and hi.s 
whole cxpre.s.sion iiidicalml a mental prowc.ss forming an 
appropriate c(;m|ilement to Ins powerful jdiysical frame. 
Ho inlierited a small property on tlie Jlmes of J >a I epi bidder, 
and at flr.st devoted himself Ho the rearing of cattle. Hav- 
ing foriiu'd a band of .armed clansmen, he obtained, after 
tlie accession of WilliLun 11 L, a coininis.sioi* from James 
11. to levy war on all who refused to acknowledge liim 
as king, and in the autumn of 1G91 made, a descent on 
Stirlirigsliire to carry off llie cattle of Lord Livingstone, 
when, being opposed hy tho vilhiger.s of Kippcui, he al.so 
.seized the cattle from till the byres of tho village.. Shortly 
afterwards he married Mary, daughter of Maegregor of 
Comar. On the death of Gregor Maegregor, the chief i>f 
the clan, in 1(193 hij managed, though n«»t the nearest heir, 
to get himself aoknowleriged chief, obtaining cont rt)! of the 
lands .stretching from the r>rae.s of Ralqnhidder to the 
.shores of Loch Lomond, and situated between the )josses- 
sions of Argyll and tliosc of .Montro.so. To assist i^o,j^vy- 
ing on hi.s trade as cattle-dealer lie borrowed nrtnicy from 
the xlukc of Montrose, and, being on account of loss(is un- 
able to rep.ay it, lie was in 1712 evicted from his proj»eriy 
and tlcclarod an outlaw. Taking refuge in the Jiiore in- 
accessiVxle Higliland.s, llol) Roy from this time forward sup- 
ported himself cbietly by xlepredations committed in the 
most xlaring manucr mi tlie duke and hi.s tenunta, all 
atteinpU to caj>turo him being unsui cessfiil. During the 
rel>ollion of 1715, though nominally siding with the JVe- 
tendci', lie did not take an active [>art in the battle t)f 
Sheritfmuir except in plundering the dead on both sides. 
He Mas included in the Act of Attainder; but, having for 
some time enjoyed the friendship of the dxiko of Arygll, 
he obtained, on making his .suhiiiission at Inveraray, a 
proini.se of ]jrotcction. He now e,stahli.slicd his residence i 
at Craigroyston near Loch Lomond, whence for some time 
lie levied black mail as formerly uj***)!! Montrose, escaping 
by his wonderful address and activity evei*y efibrt of the 
English garrison stationed at Inversnaid to bring him to 
justice. Jii his later years ho was, through tJxe mediation 
of Argyll, reconciled to Montrose, According to a notieu 
in tho Caltdonian. Mftreury he died at Bahjuhidder on 
28tli December 1734. Ho was buried ia Bulquliiddet 
cliurchyurd. 

K. Mucleay, KistoHml Mcmoirn of Rob Roy (1818 ; newod 1881); 

551 r AV alter Scott, Uiykiaiid Clans ; A. H. Miller, Story of Hob Hoy 
( 1883 ). 

R013TJSTI, J.icopo (1518-1591), commonly called In 
Tintobkxto or Ttntokkt, on© of the greatest painters of 
the Venetian or of any school, w-as bom in Venice in 
1518, though most accounts say in 1512, His father, 
Battista Itobusti, was a dyer, or iintore ; hence the . 
son got the nickminio of ‘‘ Tintorettes'*^ little dyerv or A 
dyer’s boy. In childhood Jacopo, a hplrn painter^ j, 

daitbing oir the dyer’s walhr| 

- hith.FOdnd; -iii: 
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to Bee how far he could be trained os an artist. We may 
suppose this to have been towards 1533, when Titian was 
already fifty-six years of age. Ridolfi is our authority for 
saying that Tintorct had only been ten days in the studio 
when Titian sent him home once and for all. The reason, 
according to the same writer, is that the great master ob- 
served some very s^jirited drawings, wliich he learned to 
be the pnxhiction of 'Pintoret ; and it is inferred that ho 
became at once j(\alous of so promising a scholar. This, 
however, is mere conjecture ; and perhaps it may bo fairer 
to suppose that the drawings exhibited so much independ- 
ence of manner that Titian judged that young Kobuati, 
although ho might become a painter, w’ould never bo pro- 
perly a pupil. Vrom this time forw’ard the two alw^ays 
remained upon distant terms,- — Ilobusti being indeed a pro- 
fessed and ardent admirer of Titian, but lusver a friend, 
and Titian and his adherents turning the cold slioiilder to 
Robusti. Active disparagement also was not wanting, but 
it passed disdainfully unnoticed by Tintorct. The latter 
sought for no further teaching, but studied on his own 
account with laborious zeal ; he lived poorly, collecting 
casts, bas-rclicfs, and practising by their aid. His 

noble conception of art and his high personal ambition 
were cvideiu'.ed in the inscription which he placed over his 
studio, — “II disegno di Michelangelo cd il colorito di 
Tiziano ” (Michelangelo's design and Titian’s colour). 
He studied iiK»re especially from models of Ruonarroti’s 
Dawn, Noon, Twilight, and Night, and became expert in 
modelling in wax and clay, —a method (i»ra(‘tiscd likewise 
by Titian) wln'cli afterw^arda stood him in good stead in 
w'orking out tljc arrangement of his pictures. The mod<d3 
w'cre sometimes taken from dead siibjccts dissected or 
studied in anatomy schools; some wore draped, others 
ninle, and Robusti was wont to suspend ilicm in a wooden 
or cardboard box, with an aperture for a candle. Now 
and afterwards ho very frequently workc<i by night as well 
os by day. The young painter Schiavone, four years 
Robust i’s junior, >vas much in his company. 'rintorct 
helped Schiavone gratis in w’al I- pain tings ; and in many 
subsequent instances he w^orked also for nothing, ami thus 
succeede<i in obtaining commissions. The two earliest 
mural paintings of Robusti- -done, like others, for next to no 
l>ay — are said to have been Belshazzar's east and a Cavalry 
Fight., both long since perished. Such, indeed, may l)o 
said to have been the fate of all hi.s fre.scos, early or later. 
The first W'ork of his wliich attracted some considerable 
notice was a portrait group of himself and liis brother — the 
latter playing a guitar — with a nocturnal effect ; this also 
is lost. It was followed by some historical subject, which 
Titian was candid enough to jiraise. One of Tintoret’s 
early pictures still extant is in the church of the Carmine 
in Venice, the Presentation of Jesus in the Temple; also 
in S. Benedetto are the Annunciation and Christ with the 
Woman of Samaria. For the Souola della Trinitii (the 
Bcuole or schools of Venice were more in the nature of 
hospitals or charitable foundations than of educational in- 
stitutions) ho painted four subjects from Cenesis. Tw'o of 
these, now in the Venetian Academy, are Adam and Eve 
and the Death of Abel, both noble works of high masU'Ty, 
which leave us in no doubt that Robusti was by this time 
a consummate painter, — one of the few who have attained 
to the highest eminence by dire study of their own, un- 
seconded by any training from some senior proficient. 

Towards 1546 Robusti painted for the church of S. 
Maria delF Orto three of his leading works — the Worship 
of the Qolden Calf, the Presentation of the Virgin in the 
^emplt^ and the Last Jadgmrat—now shamefully re- 
he settled: dovm jn a house hard by the 

over the. )ag^ of 


still standing, but let out clicap to artisans. Tu 1548 ho 
was commissioned for four pictures in tlie Scm)la di S. 
Marco — the Finding of the Body of 8t Mark in Alexandria 
(now in th(5 chnrcli of tlio Arigeli, Miirano), tlio Saint’s 
Body brought to Venice, a Votary of the Saint delivered 
by invoking liliii from ini Unclean Spirit {these two are in 
the library of the royal ]«alace, Venice), and the highly 
and justly celebrated Miracle of the Slave, This last, 
wliich forms at £»re.sent one of the chief glories of the 
Venetian Academy, rcinesents the l('gen<l of a Cliri.stian 
slave or captive who was to be tortni’ed as a puiiLslunent for 
some acts of devotion to tlie e\an,geli.st, Imt was saved by 
the iniraculous intervention of the killer, who shattered tho 
bone-brenking and blinding irnplenients which were about 
to be applied. Tlicse four works wurc gi t-oied with signal 
and general ap)>lause, im'lmling that of 'rilkin's intimate, 
the too potent Pietro An tino, witli whom Tintoivt, one of 
the few men who scorned to curry favour witli him, waa 
mostly in disrepute. It is stiid, liowcver, lliat Tin Ion t at 
one tiino painted a ceiling in rietro's liouse; at another 
time, being invited to <lo liLs portrait, ho attemlod, and at 
once proceeded to take his .sitter's measure, Avith a j>istol 
(or eise a stih.tto), .as a .significant liint that he was not 
exactly the man to be trifled witli. 'J'he painter having 
now' executed tho four wmk.s in tho Seuola di S. Marco, 
his .straits and uKscuro endurances were over. lie in.arricd 
Faustina de' Vcscovi, daughter of a Veiu‘tiau nol Juman, 
She appears to have been a careful hou.sewifi^, .ind one who 
both w'ould and could have her Avay w ith In r not too tiuct- 
ablc husband. Fan.stinjlf bore him several chililreu, prob- 
ably two sons and five daughters. 

Tim next con.st)icuou.s event in the professional life of 
Tintoret i.s his enormous labour ami profuse si'lf develop- 
ment on the walls and cialings of the Seuola di S. Ilocco, 
a buihling which may now alnn)st be rcgaided as a slirine 
reared by Hobu.^ti to bis owu genius. The building had 
been begun in 15:15 by tin* Lc»nd)ardi, and was very defi- 
cient in Hgbt, .so a.s to Ije |)articularly ill suited for any 
great scheme of pictorial adornment. The jiainting of Its 
interior was commenced in 1500. Iii that year live prin- 
cipal painters, including Tintorct and Paul Veronese, Avero 
invited to send in trial-designs for the centre-] >iece in tho 
smaller hall, named Sala delT Albergo, the .subjiu t being 
S, Roceo received into Heaven. Tinton^t j: nod need not a 
sketch but a picture, ami got it inserted into its oval. 
The competitors remonstrated, not unnaturally ; but the 
artist, who kncAV 1u»av to play hi.s own game, made a free 
gift of the jiicturo to the saint, and, as a bye law i»f tho 
foundation prohil>ite<l the rejection of any gift, it Avas re- 
biined in s’ifti, TinUa’et furnishing gratis the otlicr decora- 
tions of the Siime ceiling, in 15()5 he resumed work at 
the scuoki, painting the magnificent (’nu'ifixiou, for Avhich 
a sum of 250 ducats Avas paid. In 157G la’s ]>resentcd 
gratis another centre- pie-ce, — that for the ceiling of the 
great liall, re[>resenting the Plague of SoriKait.s; and in tho 
following year he completed this coiling Avith juctures of 
the Paschal Feast and Moses striking the Rock, - accepting 
wliatever pittance the confraternity c1k>sc to [lay. Robusti 
next launched out into tlie painting of the <'ntire seuola 
and of the adjacent church of 8. Roeco. He offered in 
November 1577 to execute the w-ork.s at tjio rate of 100 
ducats per annum, three pictures being due iii each year. 
This proposal was accetded and Avas punctually fulfilled, 
the painter's death alone preventing the execution of some 
of the ceiling- subjects. Tho whole sum pakl for the seuola 
throughout avos 2447 ducats. Disreganling some rninor 
performances, tho seuola and church contain fifty-tw'o 
memorable paintings, which be described as vast sug- 
g^tive sketches, with the inOstery, Imt not the delibereto 
precieioiii of finiisdiCKl picture^ and adapted for being 
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forked at in a dusky Adam and Eve, the 

Visitation, the Adoration of the Magi, the Massacre of 
the Innocents, tlic Agony in the (lairden, C^hrist liefore 
T*ikatc, Christ carrying His Ooss, and (this aloim having 
been marred by restoralion) the Assumption of tlie Virgin 
arc leading exaTri|jh .s in tin*, sciiola ; in the church, Christ 
curing the Paralytic. 

It was probably in IbbO, tlie same year Avlien he began 
working in the Scuoladi S. Kocco, that Tintoret commenced 
also his numerous piiiutiiigs in the ducal palace ; he tlien 
executed tlicre a ])orirait of tlie iloge, Cirohuiio Priuli. 
Otluu* works which were de.slri>}e«l in the great tire of 
1577 sucreede«1, the Kxconimunicatiori of Fro<lerick Ikir 
harossa by Poj»e Alexaiuh*r Til. and the Victory of 
Ijopanto. After the tire Tintoret started afresh, Paul 
Veronese being his colleague ; llieir works have for the 
most part been disaslrmisly and disgracefully retouched 
of late years, ainl svuno of the finest monuments of pic- 
torial power c*ver pr«nTuced are thus d(igraded to com- 
parative imiini»ortancM?. In the Sala dello 8crutinio 
Kobusti painted the ( Viptnroof Zara from the Hungarians 
in 13H5 amid a hurricane of missiles; in the hall of the 
senate, Venice, Queen of tlje Sea ; in the Jiall of tJie college, 
tlie KsiMiusal of St (^itlicrine to Ji-sus ; in the Sala dclT 

Anticollegio, ft)nr extraordinary masterjueces jki<*chus, 

W'itli Ariadne crowned l»y Venus, the Three tiraces and 
Me?-ci7ry, Minerva discfir<li?ig Mars, fuul the Korge of 
Vulcan — which were paintetl for fifty ducats each, besides 
materials, towards 1578 ; iu the Antichiesc^tta, St Ceorge 
and St Nicholas, with St Maigaret (the female figure is 
sometimes termed tlio princess wlunu St (Tcorgo rescuevi 
from the dragon), and St Jerome and St Andrew ; in the 
hall of the great covincil, nine large compositions, chiefly 
battl<*-])ieces. AVe here roach the crowning productimi of 
RobiistPs life, the last picture of any considerable jni]>ort- 
aiice \sdiich lie executed, the A'ast Paradise, in size 71 feet 
by 30, re]»u1e(l to be the largest ]>:\iuliiig ever done upon 
canvas. It is n work so stu))('ndous in scale, so colossal 
in tlie sweep <d‘ its power, so ris kless of ordinary staxidanls 
of cone(jj»tion or inetli<»d, so juire an in.s]>iration of a soul 
burning with p<issionate visual imagining, and a hand 
magical to work in shape and colmir, that it has defied 
the connoissi'urship of three centuries, and lias generally 
(though not with its first Venctihn contemporaries) passed 
for an eccentric failure ; while to a fe*w eyes (including 
those of the pre.seut writer) it seems t<> be so transcendent 
a monument ‘)f human faculty apj)lie<l to the art pictorial 
as not to be vimved without awe nor tliought of witliout 
ainiizemoiit. AVhilo the i-oinmissioii for this hugo work 
•was yet pending and iinassigned Ixobusti was wont to tell 
the senators that ho ha<l prayed to (lod that he iniglit be 
commissioned for it, so that jiaradlse itself might jitrchaiice 
bo his reemiipcnse after <lcath. Upon eventually receiving 
the commission in 1588 lie set u]> his canvas in tlio Scuola 
della Misericordia anrl worked iudefatigably ut the task, 
making many altenitions and doing varioirs heads and 
costumes direct from nature. AVhen the picture had been 
brought well forward lie took it to its proper ])laco and 
there finished it, assisted by his sou Domenieo for detail 
of tlrajiery, <S;c, All Venice applauded the superb achieve- 
ment, which lias in more recent times suffered from 
neglect, but fortunately hardly oX all from restoration. 
Robust i was askixl to name his own price, but this ho left 
to the author! tie.s. They tendered a handsoino amount; 
Robusli is said to have abated souietbing from it, vdiich 
13 evoJi a more curious instance of ungreediness for pelf 
than oarlier cases which w’c have cited where he worked 
for nothing at all. ^ 

After the completion of the Paradise Robusti rested 
for a while, and he never undertook any other work of 


ixiiportance, though tliorc is no re€kM>n to suppose that hia 
energies were exhausted, had his days been a little pro- 
longed. fie was seized with an attack in the stoiuachi; 
coinpHcaled w'ith fever, wdiioli pi*evented him from sleeping 
and almost from eating for a fortnight, and on 31st May 
1594 he died. A con tenipomry record states his ago to 
have been seventy-five years and fifteen days. If this is 
accurate, Ifilh May 1519 must have been tho day of his 
birlh ; but wo prefer tho authority of the register of deaths 
iu S. Mareiliano, which states that Tintoret died of fever, 
aged s€‘veuiy-live years, eight months, and fifteen days, - - 
tiius hringiug us to IGtli Seiitember 1518 as the true date 
of his birth. He was burieil iu the chun li of S. Maria 
«leir Orto by tbe side of his favourite daughter Marietta, 
who had died iu 1590, aged thirty ; there is a well-known 
triulition that as slu! lay dead tho heart -stricken father 
jjiiiuted her portrait. Afaiietta ha<l herself been a j>or- 
trait-palntcr of e.oiKsideralile .skill, i\s well as a musician, 
vocal and instrumental ; but few of her works are now 
traceable. It is said tiiat u]> t/.> tlio age of fifteen she 
u.scd to aia*oini>any and assist her father at his work, 
dressed as a boy ; eventually she married a jeweller, Mario 
Augusta. Tn 18GG the grave of the Vescovi and Ilobusti 
w'as opened, and the renuiins of nine members oi the joint 
familie.s w'ore found in it ; a different locality, the chapel 
on the right of the choir, w'us then as.signed to the grave. 
Tintoret [»aiiited his own portrait at least twice, <>no of 
the heads being in tho Uftizi Gallery of Florence ami the 
other, tlono when his age was advanced, in the Louvre. 

It is a very serious fa.i^e, somewhat blunt and rugged, but 
yet refined without tho varnish of elegance — concentrated 
uiul resolute, its native ardours of frankness and energy 
welded down into lifelong laboriousnoss, w ith a pent look 
as c.>f smouldering fire. The eyes arc large, dark, and 
round; tho grizzletl hair close and compact. TTTo‘ "face 
lias been lield to bi‘ar some* resemblance to that of Mieheb 
ungeio, l)Ut this does not go very far. Robusti appears 
also as one of tho figures iu tho two vast pictures by I‘aul 
Veronese, the Marriage in Cana and the Feast in the 
House of Levi. 

Aiulariuus junl iiitnrpid, though not coustiiiilly convet, as* a 
flraiightsiiiiin, giuat as a colourist, priHligioiis as aa 

executant, Tintoret was as aV>soluto a typo of tho born naintiT iia 
the. liihtoiy of art rrgistiirs or eiiablos us to eoiiecive. whatever 
ho dill Ava.s iinagi native: — sonictiinos heautiful and suave (and ho 
was fiiiiiuntly capable of painting a lovely female eountenauco or 
an heioii: mail), often imposing and roiuaiitie, fully as often tur- 
bulent and re«-kless, Mouietiincs trivial, never iintKiinler-liko or 
prosaic, AVheii ho choso — which wa.s not always — Im pnintod hia 
ontii’ij porsomiges eliaraeteristically ; hut, liko tho other Idghost 
iiiasters of Venice, ho ooneoded and attended little to the expression ^ 
of liis faces as cvLiieing incidental eiiiotioii. In sevijral of his works * 

as especial ly tho great Cnieitixion ill 8. Koeeo - there is powrorful 
central thought, us well os inveut' ”o detail ; but liis inia^nation 
is always etmereie ; it is essentially that of a painter to whom tho 
uuraiKs of art tho form, colour, ehinroseuro, nianijmlation, scale, 
di.stnbutiou— are tho typical and necessitated i-ealithsH. 'What lio 
imagines is alway.s a visual iuteger, a picture — never a treatis<% 
liowovev thongjhli’ully planned or ingeniously iletailod. Something 
that ono ooiihl son- - that is his ideal, not something that oun 
could narrate, still less that ono could deduee and demoustrato. 
In his treatment of action or gesture the most constant iMKMiliarity 
is the sway and sw'crve of his figures ; they bend liko saplings or 
i-ock like foro.st- boughs in a gulo ; stilfncss or immobility was 
entirely foreign to his stylo, which has thoreforo littlo of tho monu- 
nieiilal or severe character. Perliaps ho felt that there was no 
other way for coinbiniiij^ *'tho colour of Titian wdtU tho design of 
Miidiolangolo.’* The kmttod .strength and the transcendent fervour 
<if energy of the supreme Florentine might to some extent bo 
cuiiilatcvl ; but, if they were to be united with the glowing fusion 
of hue of tho supremo Vouetiun, this could only be attained by a 
process of relaxing tho oxcossivo tension and modifying muBculaF 
into clastit) force. In this respect he was a decided umovator ; 
hut ho had many imitators, --Krdinparativoly feeldei. if we. .<ixcept 
Paul A^eronese. 

'riotoret scarcely ever trsvelted out of Ifo loVed 

arts, play'ed in youth the lute 
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them of Ilia own invention, and designed theatrical costumes and 
properties, was versed in mechanics and mechanical devices, and 
was a very agreeable compauiun. For the sake of his work ho lived 
in a most retired fashion, and oven when not painting was wont to 
remain in his working room surrounded by casta, flcro he hardly 
admitted an}', oven intimate friends, and he kept his modes of work 
secret, save as regards his assistant^i. He ubonndc<l in pleasant 
witty sayings whether to great personages or to others, bnt no .smile 
hovered on liis Out t)f dt»ors bis wife made bini wear the robe 

of a Venetian citizen ; if it rained she tried to indue him with an 
outer garment, but ibis lie resisted. She would also when ho Ird't 
the Jioiiso -wrap up money for him in a handkerchief, and on his 
return ex])eerted an ac<*ouiit of it; Tiiilorct’s aceustoinod reply rvns 
that he had spent it in alms to the poor or to prisoners. In 1574 
he obtained the reversion oJ‘ tlie first vacant broker's patent in a 
fondaeo, w'itli pow’er to l«ctjuf:it]i it, -an advantage granltsl from 
time to time to pro eminent, ji.diitcrs. For his pln nomenal energy 
in paintiii;^ ho was termed “11 Fnrio.so,” An agreement is extant 
showing that he undertook to finish in two inoiillis two historical 
pU‘ture.s each eontaining twenty Jigiire.s, .sevini being portraits. The 
number of liis |n)rtraits is enormous ; their merit is unetpial, but 
tlio really fine ones eanuot be surjiassed. Sebastian del Pioinbo 
remarked that llobnsti coiiltl paint in two days as iiiueh as liiinself 
in two years ; Aiiniliale Caracoi that Tin toret was in many pictures 
etpial to Titian, in others inferior to ^J’in toret. This was the 
general opinion of tho Venetians, win) said tliai ho had three 
pencils- -ono of gold, the second of silver, and tho of iron. 

Tho only picture.s (if wo except Jiis own |K>rtrait) on wliieli he in- 
scribed his name aro the Miracle of Cana in tho cluin li of the 
Salute (painted originally for the biolherhootl of llie Crocifei i), the 
Miracle of the Slave, ami the Crucilixion in the S< nola di S. IW-co ; 
the last w;us engraved in 1.580 hy Agostino Caracci. fhuieially ho 
painted at oneo on to the taiiivas without any prolimin.ary. Some 
of his dicta on art liavi* been recorded as follows by Itiilolfi : — “the 
art of painting remains increasingly dillieult” ; “ painl('r.s in 3011th 
should adli*:re to tlie b st miist»‘r.s, tJie.se being Miclielang<ilo and 
Titian, and shoid<l be ^tri«*t in representing tho ii.atural Ibnaa"; 
“the first: ghinee at a pifdnre is tho crucial one”; “black and 
white, a.s thneloping form, are tho best of colonr.s” ; “drawing is 
tho foumlatioii of a paiiiLer’a work, bnt drawung from life in the 
undo slumhl 011I3' bo e.ssa3'cd by woll-practisod men, as tho real is 
often wanting in beaut}’. “ 

Of p-pils Kobnsti li;ul very few’ ; Ids two ami M.artin do 

Vos of AntWi -p wcM c among thorn. Domoidi'o Uobn.sli ( 1 552-1087 \ 
wliom wo have already had occasion t<» mention, freoueiiUy assisted 
his fatln r in tho groundwork of great pictures. Ho Idni.sclf painteil 
a inullitudo- of works, many of them on a very large komIc ; tiny 
would at best bo medioere, and, coming from tho sou of Tintoref, 
are exasperating ; still, he must be regarded a.s a considerable sort 
of pictorial practitii>iier in bi.s way. 

Wo coneludo by miming a few of the more striking of Tintond’.s 
very iiumcrou.s w’orks not alread}’ speiufioil in the course of tho 
article. lu Venice. — (S. (iiorgio Maggiorc), a series of his later 
works, tho Oathering of tho Manna, I.»ast Suj)per, De.seent from 
tho (h’os.s, Resurrection, Mart3Tdoiii of »St Ste]»hon, t’oronation of 
the Virgin, Mart3Uvlom of St. Damian; (S. Fiuncosco della Vigna) 
the Kutouihmont ; (the Frari) the Mnss:u:rc of the Innocents ; (S. 
Gassiano) .a Crueifixion, the ligure.s setui from Ix^hind along the 
hill slope; (St Mark’s) a mosaic of tho ilapthsiu of Christ, — the 
oil-p-aiiitiiig of this com position is in Verona. In Milan (tlie. 
Hrera), St llide.na and other siiiuta. In FloreiicG (Pitti GalU iy), 
V emis, V ule.au, and Cupid. In Cologno ( W ullratr-Kicharts Museum\ 
Ovid and Corinna. In Augsburg (the towndiall), some historical 
pictures, w'hieh biographers and tourists alike have unatteountald}’ 
neglected, — one of uio siege of a fortitiod town is aatoiiishingl}’ tine. 
In Krigland — (Hampton Court), Ksther ami Aluisiunis, anti the 
Nino Muses ; (the liational Caller}’) Christ washing Peter's Feet, a 
grand piece of colour ami execution, not greatly interesting in other 
respects, also a spirited smallish work, St George and the Dragon. 

The writer who han done hy far the iiio.st t'» cfiUihlish the faiiie <if Tlnioret at 
the hefv^ht which It to tic.cupy is I'nihisHtir Uuskin in his .sfonrx nf l^^euice 

and other l>ook(« ; tho ilcptJi tinii Hr.ope of tho nia.sti'r’H power limi never l.iefttro 
been ail(»|nately broutjht out, althoni^ii his extraoniinarily and stnnewhnt 
arbitrarily use4 executive ^Ift was acknowledi^tvl. Ukiolfl Of>'nivi(tlie ddl'Artr) 
elves interesting personal deluiU : Ovo artieh* by l>r Janitschek in A'nn.d vnd 
Kun*tler (I87d) Is a ludid. account. For uii Knelish reader the »n<»st handy 
narrative U that of Mr W. R, Osier rn»i£oiyWo, ISTtOt ni U»o series entitled “llie 
Qraat Artists." Hera tho biographical facts arc clearly presented ; the lesthetic 
criticism i.s eiithusUstic but not |)ovspiciu>ns. (W. M. K.) 

ROO, or more correctly Rukh, a fabuloua bird of 
eaoniious size which carries off elephants to feed its young. 
Tlie legend of the roc, familiar to every one from tho 
Arabian was widely spread in tho Kast ; and in 

later times the home of the monster was sought in the 
direction of Madagascar, whence gigantic fronds of the 

appear to. have 
tmder the lu^e of roc’s feathers (see Ynie’s 
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Marco Polo^ bk. iii. ch. 33, and Aciidemy^ 1881, 'So, 620). 
•Siicli a feather \vti.s brought to tho Great Klian, aud we 
reatl also of a gigantic; stump of a roc*s quill Ixuiig brought 
to Spain by a mcMcliUTit from tho China seas (Abu KAniiil 
of Spain, in Damfrf, s,v.), Tho roc is hardly clinertiit from 
the Arabian already mentioned under PncKNix ; 

it 13 also idenliiied witli tho Persian aUuvryh^ tho bird 
whieli tigures in Firdaiisi’.s epic as tho foster-father of the 
hero Zal, fatlier of Hu.stani. "When wo go fartlier back 
into Persian antiquity we iind nn immortal bird, amniy or 
(in the Minoi-khirndh) .^inamra^ wliieh shakes tho ripe fruit 
from the mythical lrc;o that bears ilia .see«l of all useful 
iLing.s. Sinanini and siniurgli .secni to be the saino 
AVon.i. in [ndian li'geiid the? ijaviuhi on wliii'li Vi.slmu 
rides is tlie king of birds (Hetifey, l^anfi^rhitUtnir'i^ li. 98). 
In tlic l\\lilavi tran.slalion of the Tndiari .story a.s repro- 
seiitcd by the. Syrian Kalilmj and Damnag (t*d. liiekell, 
187G), the siiiinrgh take.s tin; plaeo of the gurnda, while 
Ibri al-MoValTa‘ {Calila ft Dinnia^ ed. Sae}', p. 126) 
.speak.s instead of the *anl%;a. The later Syrian, euriomsly 
cnougl), has bekmoth^ ai>]>arently the behemoth of J(.)b 
tran.sforim cl into a bird. 

For a vollci i-ion of ligi.'inls about tho roc, s» i* b:uic's Arabian 
oliJip. .\x. noto.s22, 62, ami Vnlo, nt supra. Also si i; P>ocliai‘t, 
JJit-roz.f bk. vi. vli. xiv. ; IhiiinVi', i. 41 t, ii. 1/T ay. ; Kazwi'nf, i. 
419 Iba Ikitula, iv. liO.'i * 7 .; Sjuogcl, Eran. ,lUirthunisk\, 

ii. IIS. 

ROCir, Sr (Lat. 12 or h us \ Ilal. Rarro \ Span. Roque \ 
Fr. Rarh or Raque), aoeording ti> tho Ronani Rrrri<try^ 
wa.3 a native of Montpellier, I’rancv. 'The name' of hj.s 
father wa.s John and Unit of Ins mother Franea or Libera. 
Ho was born with tlio mark of a rrxl cross ujion his pt'rson, 
and llii.s was at onc'*? inter}>reled as signifying his future 
eminence'. In his twelfth yc'ar he began to manifeust slrmt 
ascetici.sm and gre at dt'.vnutnes.s, arnl c.»u tliu death of his 
parents in Iiis twentieth year lu; gave all his siib.stancci to 
the i>oor and joined the Franciscan Tertiaries. ( Vuning to 
Italy during an ejiidemic of pdague, he wa i very diligent 
in tending tlu; sick in the [lublic. liospitalsat Aquape.nde.nto, 
Cosena, and lloine, and effected many minicnlons cure.s by 
pray’cr and .sim[)le contact. After similar ministries at 
Piacenza he himsedf fell ill, and would have pen.dic;d as lie 
p>asscd through tin? forest had not tho dog of a c'ertaiii 
nobleman daily supjilied liim with bread. On hi.s return 
to Montpellier ho was arre.-itCMl as a .si»y and tlirown into 
pri.son, where lie died, liaving j>re\ionsly o]>tained from 
(fod this favour, that all plague .stricken pc r.soiiH invoking 
liim .should bo healed. The date of his de ath was 16t)j 
August 1327, in tim Lbirty-second year of lii.s age. Ibiring 
tho sitting.s of tlio council of Constance in 1111, when th't 
city was vi.sited with the jilogue, tho elliimcy of St llocdj's 
intercession wa.s “most manifestly” exiniiioiiced. His 
remains were removed in 1385 to Venice, where they now 
lie. Ho is commemorated, chieily' in Italy and France, a.s 
the patron of the sick, and especially of the plague stric:ken. 

ROCHDALE, a municipal and pjarliamentary borough 
of south-east Lancrashire, i.s situated on tlie river Hocli 
ami on tho Lancashire and A'orkshiro railway', 11 miles 
nurth-iiorth-eost of Manchc?.stcr and 1 2 ca.st of Dolton. By 
means of tho Rochdale Canal, extending from the duke of 
Bridgewater's canal, Manchester, to the Caldcr and Ilcbblo 
navigation at Sowerby Bridge, it lias water communication 
with the mo.st important town.s in the north of England. 
Witliin recent years tho town has largely increased. 
Though inhabited cliietly by the working classes, tho 
streets gcnemlly are spacious and regular. Tho sanitary 
arrangements are very satisfactory, the main drainage 
having l>oen oxocutod on a very large scale. Tho gas- 
works and waterworks arc in tho hands of the corporation, 
which also erected public baths in 1868. lliere is a public 
cemetery belonging to the corporation, and also a publio 
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park 12 acres in extent. The parisli church of fit Chad, 
occupying the high grounds overlooking the town, is built 
on the site of u cliurcli which was erected ia the 12tli 
century. The town-Jiall is a very extensive and elaborate 
structure in the Decoratel Gothic style, and had originally 
a tower sunnoMutod by a gilded spire 140 feet in height, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1883. The building, com- 
j)ieted in 1871 at a cost of *£150,000, includes a large 
hall fur public meetings and various iiiiinicapal rooms. 
For the tree public libnny, with about 40,000 volumes, a 
new building was <.ipciicfl in 1884. 0£ the educational 

charities the prineijial are the Archbishop I\irker free 
grain rnar-scliool, founded in 1505, and the free English 
school. Among the other public institutions are the infir- 
mary (lately much enlarged), the literary and *s<-ientific 
society, and the art society. The stai)l(5 manufactures 
are those of woollens and cottons. There arc, besides, 
foundries, iron works, and machine-factories. Coal and 
stone are obtained extensively in tho neighbourhood of the 
town, llochdale w’as tlio birthplace of tho co-oj’cmtivo 
movement. The town >vas first inoorj»orated in 1850 and 
divided into three wards, but w Jiea the area of tlie muni- 
cipal borough Wiis extended and made eoextensivo with 
tho parliamentary borough it was divided irit<j ten wards, 
governod by a mayor, ten ahlermcn, and thirty couiicilmeii. 
Rochdale lias returned one member to the House of Com- 
mons since tlie Reform Act of 1832. The population of 
the borough (area, 4172 acres) in 1871 was G3,185, and 
in 1881 it was G8,8G0. 

In early times Rocluhile was situated entirely in the townsliip of 
CasLleltni, where at one time stood the castle whi(?h gave its n*'ime 
U> the township. Kear the U)wn are the remains of a Koman road 
leading over tho lihiekstoiie K<lgo Hills, which separato ljan<*ashiro 
and Yurkshin*. Tlie name IWhdalo appeals in T)oiiiesday Rook as 
Jilecedtt fjit and it wns sul)sc({uent to tlie Nonnan Comiiicst that tho 
t«)wn began to Kpn;ad into tho valley of tho Koch. From the time 
<jf William tho (Vjmpieror tlie manor ami esbito were held by tho 
Do Laej's, but after some eL*nliiriea they became merged iu tho 
crown, liy Klizaboth they w(?ro bestowed on Sir John Hyrori, *aml 
ill 18-3 they Wf ro sold hy Lonl Ryron the {loet to James De^irdeii, 
in whosii fiimiiy they now remain. Tho town obtained a charter 
for a market in tho reign of Richard 1. ; this cliarter Wius c<m- 
ih'ined by Henry III,, who added tho privilege of holding an 
annual fair. 

KOCIIEFORT, a town of Framio, the chef-lieu of an 
arrondissement of tho department of Clin rente Infericure 
and of the fourth maritime prefecture, lies on the right 
bank of tho Charon to, 9 miles from tlio Atlantic, and is 
built partly on the side of a rocky hill and partly on old 
marshlaml, 'which rcmlers the position unhealthy. Tho 
town is laid out with great regularity iu chess-board 
fashion. The fortifications arc sufficient merely to prevent 
it being taken by surprise. By rail it is connected with 
J>a Itochelle (18 miles north -north-west), Niort, and 
Saintos. There are lioth a naval and a commercial harbour. 
Tho former has tlie advantjige of deep anchorage well pro- 
tected by batteries at the mouth of the river, and the 
roadstead is perfectly safe. The windings of the channel, 
Iiowever, between Kochefort and the sea, and the bar at 
the entrance render navigation danger<>u.s. This harbour 
and arsenal, 'which are separated from the town by a lino 
of fortifications with three gates, contain large covered 
building yards (where eighteen vessels of the first class 
may be upon tlio stocks at once), eleven slips, three repair- 
ing docks, and on the right bank of the Charento in the 
Gardette meadows a largo timber basin capable of floating 
l,7GG,000 cubic feet of timber. Besides the various estab- 
lishments implied in tho name, tho arsenal is tJie seat of a 
ropewalk dating from 1666, a school of navigation and 
]>ilotago, a signol-towcr 98 feet high (once attached to a 
church), the offices of the inaritimo prefecture, tho navy 
commiasariafc, a t)ark of artillbry, and variooB boards of 
direction connected with the navy. About 6000 or 6000 


men are usually employc<l ia the arsenal. Other Govern- 
ment establishments at llochcfort are barracks for infantry, 
artillery, and marines, a provision factory, and the naval 
hospital (800 beds) and school of medicine. In tho 
grounds of this last institution is an artesian well, sunk 
in I8G2-6G to a depth of 2800 feet and yielding w'atcr at 
a temi»erature (;f 107“ Fahr. The commercial harbour, 
higher up the rivirr than the naval harbour, has two 
basins with an aggregate area of 5 acres and 3400 feet of 
(jiiays, and a third basin is being constructed (1885) 25 
a<*rcs in extent with 3800 feet of quays, c^ipablu of admit- 
ting large vessels on every day of the year. The town 
has good public and botanic gardens, and the Tlacc Col- 
bert contains an allegorical group representing tho ocean 
and the OLarente mingling their waters. Besitles .ship- 
building, which forms tho staple industry of Rochefort, 
.sailcloth and furniture arc tho local manufactures, and 
hemp for cordage is grow'ii in the vicinity. Along with 
3 oniiay-Charento, 4 miles higher up, llochefort has a trade 
in brandies, .salt, grain, flour, cattle, liorses, fish, colonial 
ware.s, timber, and coal. There is regular steamboat <*om- 
munication with the United Kingdom. In 1882 285 
vessels (128,570 tons) entered and 270 (123,501) cleared. 
The population of the town was 26,022 in 1881 (27,854 
in the commune). 

The loidship of Kooliefoit, heltl by powerful nobh*s as early 
.'IS the II th century, was united to tlie FrernJi crown by Fldlij* the 
F.'iir in 1.303 ; but it was albTiiiitoly seized in tho i-ourso of the 
Ifuinlreil Years’ War by the English and the French, and in the wars 
of religion by tho Catholics au<l FrotestaiiiH. Colb<M*t having in 
1665 chosen Rochefort as tho seat of a repairing ]»c>rt between Rrest 
and the Oiroinlo, tlio town rapidly increased in iniporlanee : by 
1674 it had 20,000 iahabiiajits ; and, when tho Dutch adiiiind 
Tronip appeared at the mouth of the river with .wventy two vessels 
for tlie purpose of destroying the new arsenal, lie found Hie np- 
ju'oaclies so well defended that lie gave up his enterprise. It was 
at Koehefort tliat the naval sidiool now transferred to Krest was 
originally found od. The towui continued to ih*urish"’iii tho later 
part of the 17th century. In 1690 and iu 1703 it escaped from 
the attempts made by the English to destroy it. Its lle»d under 
the conimand of JjH (talliHSonnii^re, a native of tho place, defeated 
Aihiiiral Ryng in 1755, and did good service in tlio wars of tho 
republh’. But tho destruction of the Freiiirli neul by the English 
in 1809 in the roadstead of lie d’Aix, tho preforoiico accorded to 
Hie liarhuiirs of Brest and Toulon, iiiul tho unliealthincss of its 
cliinato have soriou.sly int<*rfcrc<l with the pros]M*rity of tho place. 
'J3ie convict cstablisliment founded at Itociiefort in 1777 W'HS siq)* 
jiresscil in 185*2. 

IIOCIIKFOUCAUIA). See La Roohefoucaulo. 

ROCHELLE, La, a towm and seaport of France, the chef- 
lieu of the department of Charente-Inf^rieiire, is situated 
on the Atlantic coast in 46“ 9' N. lat., 296 miles by rail 
south-xvest of Paris. Its fortifications, which w'ero cou- 
.structed by Vauban, have a circuit of 3 J miles with seven 
gates. In population (20,028 in 1881 ; 22,464 in tho 
commune) it ranks after Rocholort. Tho harbour, one of 
the .safest and most ocecBsible on the coast, comprises an 
outer harbour, a tidal basin, a wet dock, and a graving 
dock. The outer harbour is still protected by the dry 
stone mole, about a mile long, constructed by Richelieu. 
Tho wet dock (7 acres) is capable of receiving ships of 
1000 tons. Behind these is the Maubec basin, tho water 
of which along 'with that of the Niort .Canal helps to scour 
the port and navigable channel. On the fortifications 
towards tho sea are three towers, of which the oldest (1384) 
is that of St Nicholas. The apartment in tho first story 
was formerly used os a chapel. Tho chain tower (1476) 
was at one time connected with that of St Nicholas by a 
great iiointed arch. The lantern tower (1475-76), seven 
stories high, affords a fine view of the town, the roa^tead* 
and the surrounding islands, and at present is used 
military prison. Of the ancient gateways only one has 
been preserved in its entirety, that of the ^* gro[^ hpr* 
loge,” a huge square tower of the 14ih or I6th eeitt^^ 
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the corner turrets of which have been surmounted with 
trophies since 1746 . llic cathedral of La Mochelle (ftt 
Louis or St Bartholomew) is a heavy Grecian building 
( 1742 - 1862 ) with a dome above the tmnsept, erected on 
the site of the old church of 8t Bartholomew, destroyed 
in the 16th ccnturj’ and now repn^sentcd by a solitary 
tOAver dating from the 14th ct*ntury. Externally the 
town-house (1 486-1607) has the appearance of a fortress 
in the Gothic stylo ami internally tliat of a IlenaLssance 
palace. The l^elfries are beautifully decorated with carved 
work, and the coiincil-chainber, wlicre the mayor Guitem 
presided during the siege, is now adorned by his statue. 
In tile old c[>iscopal jialat^e (winch was in turn the resid- 
ence of Sully, the prince of C.Vmde, Louis XllF., and Anne 
of Austria, and the scene of the marriage of Alplioiiso VT. 
of Portugal Avith a princess of Savoy) aecoinmodation has 
been provided for a library of 20,00*0 volumes, a collection 
of reconls going bac^k to the I3tli century, and a museum 
founded in 1842 l»y the society of the Friends of the Arts. 
Other builtlings of note are an arsenal, an artillery museum, 
a large hosjutal, a special Protestant ho.s])ital, a military 
hos]»il{il, and a lunatic awSylum for the dc]>artinent. In 
the public gardens there is a muscMim of natural history. 
MedijoA'al and llenaissance houses still give a peculiar 
<'liaracter to certain districts of the town : several have 
French, Latin, or Greek inscriptions of a moral or religious 
turn and in general of Protestant origin. Of these old 
houses tho most interesting is tliat of ITcnry If. or Diana 
of l*oi tiers. The ])arade-groinKl, which forms the principal 
public s(juare, occupies the site of the cast h*. deiiioHsho<l in 
lODO. Some of tlie streets have sidoarcailes ; tho j»ublic 
wells are fed from a large reservi>ir in the (^hainp do Mars ; 
ami auKHig the promenades are tho (?ours des Dames with 
the statue of Admiral Duiierre (ISOD), and, outside, the 
trec-plantoi* ramparts and the Mail, a beautiful piece of 
greensward. In this direction arc tho sea-bathing ostab- 
lishment'^. Jai IbK’helle, licsides a colelirated manufactory 
of barrels, contains saw-mills, co]»per and iron foumlries, 
and factories for patent fuel made out of coal ilross. In 
1882 465 vessels (225,449 tons) entered and 131 (215,820) 
cleared. Coals from England and iron-ore from Spain are 
among tho staple imports. In tho neighlx)urhood tlie 
principal industries are getting salt from the marshes and 
rearing oysters and mussels, 

Di lioi'hullt! existed at tlic dost? of tlie 10th i*outury under the 
iiaino of Kupdlii. In 1199 it m-cived n conniiuiial rhartcr from 
Eloaiior, dii«*.hiiss of (luiiMinc, ami it was in its harbour that John 
Ijaeklaiid disembarked when he came to try to recover the domains 
seized by Philip Augustus. Captured by Louis VIII. in 1221, it 
was restored to the Knglisli in UIGO hy the treaty of Bretigny, but 
it shook olf tho yoke of tho foreigner wlu-n Bugucseliu roeovere<l 
SaintOQge. During the 14th, 15tli, and ICth centuries Ln Rochelle, 
then an almost iiideneiident coinmuiie, was one of the great iimi itiine 
cities of Franco, From its harlwur in 1402 Jean do Bethencourt 
set out for tho coinpiost of the Canaries, and its seamen were the 
lirst to tarn to acc^ouut tho discovery of the New World, The salt- 
tax provoked a rol>enion at Rochelle which Fratie.is I. had to come 
to repress in person ; in 1568 the town secured exemption by tin? 
naymcnt of a largo sum. At tho Reformation La Rochelle early 
Iwcame one of the chief centres of Calvinism, and during the reli- 
gious w'ars it armed privateers which preyed on Catholic vossels in 
the Channel and the Jiigh .seas. In 1571 a synod of the Protestant 
churches of France was held within its walls under the presidency 
of Beza for tho purpose of di*awing up a confession of faith. After 
tho massacTO of St Burtholoiuew', t^a Rooliello held out for six 
and a half months against tho Catholic army, which was idliniatcly 
obligBil to raiso ilio siego after losing nioi-e than 20,000 men. Tbo 
peace of 24th Jiuie 15/3, signeil by the jieoplo of La Rochello in 
the naiuo of all the Protestant i>arty, granted tbo Calvinists full 
liberty of W’orsbip in several places of safety. Under Henry IV. 
the town remained quiet, but under Louis Jflll. it put itself again 
at head of the Huguenot party. Its vessels blockaded the 
montb of the Gironde and atoppra the commerce of Bordeaux, and 
41ao aeixed. the islatuds of B4 and O14rou and seveml vessels of Uio 
fi^al It was th^ that Richelieu resolved to subdue the town 

mm aih In spite of the assistance rendered by the RngUsh 
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troops under Buckingham and in .spite of the fierce. ctKugy of their 
mayor Guitou, the pooplo of La Rochelle were oVdiged to capitulate 
after eight iiiontlw siege (October 1628). During this iiivcslincul 
Kichelicii rai.spd tlje eelebratod molo W'hiidi cut i>tr liu^ town from 
the opt-ii sea. l.a Roi^hcllii then Itccuiiie the piincipal for the 
trinle between the mothcr-coiinlry of France ami the colony of 
Canadri. But the revocation of tho Rlict of Nnntcs deprived it of 
.3000 of its must iiidu.striou.H iiihabiLaiits, and the lo.ss of Canada by 
Franeii completetl tho ruin ofit.s coiiiiiierec. iLs privatcer-s however, 
still maintained ii vigorous .strugglo with the English during the 
republic ami the empire. 

Among the men of lunrh honi at TiJi Ho( hello may lie inontionc*! 
Joan Giiiton, Tallcinant do Keanx, Reaiininr the pliysiei.st, Admiral 
Duperre, Bonphiml the l>ot;inist, and the painters Froinentin and 
Bouguorcau. 

nOCHKLI.E SALT. Sec Tmitmiw Ann. 

ESTEIf, an e|»i.seo[»al city and niiinicipal and 
parliaiiieritnry lx>r<nigh of MiM-Kent, i.s situated on the 
.Medway, on the Medway Ganal, and on the London, (,d)at' 
ham, and Dover and the Soutli-Eastern rnilway line.s, 33 
miles t^ast of London, contiguou.s to (liatliimi and Strood. 
Here tlie river is crossed by a railway bridg<; Mini l>y an iron 
.swing bridge for carriage trallie, erected to lake the place, 
of a stone bridge fle.st royed in 1856, d'lie prixcnl bridge 
occujues the site of tliat wliicli spanned the Medway before 
the Goiupiest. On the eniinenee ovcrliH^king the right bank 
of the river and cominanding a wide view of tho .surround- 
ing country are the extensive remains of the Norman castle 
Avhich is genenvlly supposed to have been built by Gnn- 
dulpli, bi.shop of liochester, towards the clo.se of the 1 Itli 
century, and whitrh was besieged l>y King John, by Simon 
de iMontfort in the reign of Henry ML, and in the reign of 
liieliard 11. by a party of rebels during the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler. It was repjiircd by Edwartl [V'., l>ut soon 
afterwards fell into decay, although tho uia.^.sivc keep is 
still in good |>reservation. The cathedral was originally 
foundeil by Augustine in G04, Init was ]>artially destroyed 
by the I.)anes, and was rebuilt by ni.slK»p Gundnli>h in the 
beginning of the 12lh century, 'riiough a comparatively 
small building, being c»nly 310 feet in length and G8 in 
breadth at tho nave, it is of consitlerablo architoetural 
interest, the most remarkable feature. l>eing the Norman 
west front with a richly sculptiiretl door. There is a large 
number of inonumciil.s of groat antiquity. In the gardtm 
of the deanery there are portion.s of the wall of St Andrew s 
priory, founded about tho same time as tlie cathedral. 
Among the i)rinei])al public buildings of a secular character 
are tho town-hall (1687), the ei>ru exchange (1871), the 
county court ofKcc's (1SG2), tlie working men’s institute 
(1880), and the llichard Watts’s ahnslumses, in the Tudor 
.stylo. Besidc.s these alm.shou.se.s there are a nuiiiber of 
other cluirities. The prinei[>al schools are the cathedral 
grammar-school, founded in tlie reign of Henry VIII., and 
the WiUiamsoii mathematical .seliool, formerly for tho son.s 
of freemen, but now open to all. The oyster fishing is 
of some importance, and there is a considerable .shipping 
trade, a cpiay and landing |)lace having been erected by 
the eor|>oratioji at great expen.se. In 1883 the number 
of vessels that entered the port was 59G9 of 855,019 tons 
burden, and the number that cleared 54 9G of 709,040 tons. 
There is a large steam-engine manufactory. Rochester 
returned two ineinliers to parliament down to 1885, when 
it "wa-s deprived of one. Tho pn]>ulatiou of the borough 
(area,^ 2909 acre.s) in 1871 was 18, 352,. and in 1881 it 
was 21,307; this includes 5395 persons in the town of 
Strood, situated on the o]q»osito side of the Medway. 

Rochester was the Duroh ivw of the RoiiianH, and wu.s intersected 
by the Roman AVatling Street from Cantirrhiiiy'. It Avas formerly 
surrounded with walls, of which there arc still a fcAV remains. ^ It 
wan the foundation of the cathedral by Ethelbcrt that first raised 
it to importance. By tho Saxons it was named 
which was gradu ally c orrupted tnto the pre^nt name. 

* The parUamentaty borougiralso iuchides 'll,70S acres of tidal 
water and fomhore olong the river Medway, 
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was plundered hy Ethtdrtid, king of ^Itioia, and subsequently it 
buffered bcvorcly from ibo ravages of the Danes. Al)OUt 930, when 
throe mints were rslahlishrd there by Athclstan, it ha<l grown 
to be one of the prinrijml ports of the kingdom. William the Con- 
queror granted the ti>\vii to his li.-ilf-hi oilier 0<io, bisliop of Bayeux, 
who, on account of his eonnexion in the eonsjiiracy in favour of 
llobeil, duko of Noi mainly, was be.sieged in the castle and d<*prived 
of his po'^si ssitiMs. In lElO and again in 1137 the city was nearly 
destroyed by tire. A /(niinl tournament was held at the ca«tle by 
Jlcnry III. in liJnl. 'fhe city wa.s vUited in 1522 by Heiiiy VIII. 
neconipanicd by the emperor C’harles V., and in i573 Elizabeth 
remained there five <lays. t’harles II. x»ass(‘d through it on his 
way to Londou at the Restoration, and at the Kevointion Janios If. 
eml larked at ilio port on his way to Fraiire. 'fhe bishop's sec was 
founded in 600, and the city received its finst ebarter of incorpora- 
tion from Henry 11. in 1165. It luui ii* turned moinbors to parlia- 
ment siii(;o the 23d of Edward 1. 

IlOCHESTEU, a city of the United States, cajiital of 
Monroe county, New York, lies 220 inib-s to the west of 
Albany (13“ 0' 22^'-44 N. lut. and 77" 30' r>0"*97 W. long.), 
in a rich agricultural region, upon a plateau ou both banks 
of the Genesee river, 7 mihis from its mouth at Lake 
Ontario and 2G3 feet above the Jake level. There are 
three fulls in the river of 90, 20, and 83 feet res])cctively 
within the city limits, the banks below the iirst fall vary- 
ing ill height from 100 to 210 feet. To this abundant 
water-piowcr of the (hmcscc', supploinerited by the trans- 
portation facilities atfordird by the i‘jie Uanal and the 
various railway oonnexion.s, llochester mainly owes its 
})rogre?ia and iiros]icrity. 'i'hc streets of the city arc gen- 
erally wide, nnd well paved and lighted (partly by elec- 
tricity), and trees and flowering jdaiits are abundant. 
Rochester is an iinjiortant railway centre. The New York 
Central Railroad, with elevated tracks through the city, 
has two lines east to Syracuse, two west to liutTalo an<l 
Niagara Falls respectividy, and one north to Charlotte, 
where connexion is ma<lo with the Romo, Watertown, ami 
Ogdensburg line; a branch of the New’ York, Lake Kric, 
and Western ilailway <roniieots with the main line at 
Corning and with tlie. Rnifalo branch at Avon; the Roch- 
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ester and Pittsburgh Ilailway runs south to Salamanca, 
and the Genesee Valley Railway to Clean, crossing the 
West Shore Railway a short distance south of the city 
line; and there arc also railway lines to Irondequoit Bay 
and Windsor beach, and about 30 miles of street railway, 
radiating from the centre in all directions. The manu- 
factures of Rochcbter are nuincrous and varied. Though 
► no longer at the Jiead of the Hour industry, it still possesses 
twenty mills, capable of producing 2900 barrels daily. 
The principal manufacture is tliat of ready-made clothing, 
the sales reaching $9,000,000 annually. In ita boot and 


shoe trade the city ranks fourth in the country (5000 
hands ; annual sales, $6,500,000). There are also sixteen 
breweries and ten malt-houses ; somo eighty or ninety 
cigar-makers and tobacconists have a total output of 
about 2,000,000 Ib of tobacco, 18,000,000 cigars, and 
110,000,000 cigarettes; wdiilo furniture- making employs 
1000 hands. The lumber business is extensive; and of 
laic years the city has been cue of the principal centres 
ft>r tlie distribution of the anthracite and bituminous coal 
of Pennsylvania. Its numerous nur.s(Ties are a iieculiar 
feature of the place ; and there is a great variety of other 
indii.s tries. The main supply of water is ]»ronght in iron 
conduits (147 iiiiles of pipe) from Hemlock Tjike, 29 miles 
to the south ; an additional suiqdy for subsidiary purposes 
is drawn from the Gonesee river (1 1 J miles of pii»e). The 
total cost of the works has been $3,744,749. The princi- 
pal ccmietcry. Mount Hope, ’v\ ith an area of 200 acres, is 
exceedingly jncturcscjuo and well caved for. Rochester 
hiLs two ►Slate institutions, the Western House of Refuge 
and ilie Western New York Institution for Deaf Mutes. 
The former, o[»cned in 1849, is a substantial structure of 
brick, with accominodatioii for 000 inmates, Imilt at a 
cost of $373,000; it receives juvenile delinquents com- 
mitted by magistrates ; they are instructed in trades and 
labour upon tlie farm belonging to the refnge. The insti- 
tution for deaf mules (1875) instructs about 100 pupils 
annually. Among the eleemosynary institutions of the 
city are the Rochester city hosjntal, ►St Clary’s hospital, 
the Rochester, St Patriek’s, St Mary’s, St Joseph’s, and 
the Jewish orphan asylums, the home for tlie friendless, 
the industrial school, the church home, the home of in- 
tlustry, and the home for truant cliildrcn. There arc 
75 churolios, irududing the Roman Catholic cathedral, 6 
Baptist, 10 Methodist Iqiiscopal, 10 IViteslant Episcopal, 
11 Presbyterian, 5 Lutheran, and 11 Ronyin Catholic 
churches, and 5 Jewish Hynagogues. The pulJic school 
system of Rodiester includes a free academy (cost $1 25,000) 
and thirty grammar-schools (with classes in the orphan 
asylums), in which 200 teachers are engaged ami 10,000 
pupils taught. There are also thirty juivato institutions, 
academies, seuninaries, and parochial sclmols. The univer- 
sity of Rochester wa,s established in 1850, under Raiitist 
auspices ; its faculty consists of a president and ten pro- 
fessors, and the annual attendanco of students is about 100. 
It has two buildings, — Anderson Hall and Sible Hall. 
The Rochester theological seminary (Baptist), founded in 
1850 and liouscd in two commodious buihlings— Trevor 
and Rockefeller Halls— has eiglit professors and about 
seventy students, bcsidcvS a German department. Other 
j)ublic libraries in addition to those of tlie university and 
the theological seminary are the cetitral and Reynolds. 
Tliere are four English and two German daily newspapers, 
and twelve weekly and nine monthly publications. Among 
edifices not already mentioned arc the city-hall, the United 
States Government building, the court-house, the Warner 
astronomical observatory, the Rochester and 15ast Side 
savings Imnks, the Powders buildings, with their famous 
art gallery, and the Warner and Kimball factories. The 
population (89,306 in 1880) was estimated at 115,000 in 
1885; the area of the city, which is divided into sixteen 
wards, is 4 square miles. The assessed valuation of real 
and |)ersonal property in 1885 was $40,952,070, and tlio 
debt was $5,249,000. 

. Rochester dciives its name fbom Katbanicl Rochester, who pro- 
jected aRottlcment here in 1810 ; the first house was built in 2812; 
and the incorporation of tlie ci^ dates from 1884. 

ROCHESTER, John Wilhot, Easl of (16474680); 
bom in Oxfordshire in 1647, was one of tho unworihu» 6f 
. the Foign of tiie “meny iWHiarch, scaAdatous and pOOTj’* 

" Who never said 4 foolish thing 

■■ Ifcnrevoir ; ;4' 
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Rochcfttor is the author of Inith tliese iiaperishable desci ip 
tiona of Charles IT., and by them and his poem “ tlpon 
Nothing,” and his death -bed conversation with Bishop 
Burnet ho is now cliiefly known. His poetry has hardly 
had a fair chance against that of his contemporaries, for 
owing to Ilia scandalous character, which was probably 
worse than the time only in respect of his ostentations 
dotiaiicc of proprieties, all kinds of indecemnes were 
fathered upon him and inserted in unauthorized editions 
of his works. This has ensured his exclusion from decent 
libraries, an edition issued in 1001 by friends c*arcful of 
his memory having been i>iishe(l out of sight by iliesc 
more piquant publications. His letters to liis wife and 
his son show that the real man was much bettor than the 
public estimate of liini, wliieh lie invited by his occasional 
daring breaches of dccornm and morality. Some of his 
lyrics are very })rel.ty, full of ingenious fancy and musical 
rhythm, but wit and intellect are more marked in his 
writing than the free How of lyrical sentiment. Vor wit, 
versatility, and intense vitality of intellect this strangely 
wast(*d life stoo<l high above the level of its age. In his 
youth Itochester distinguishe<l himself in the hnteli wars 
by acts of signal personal bravery ; his alleged enwardice 
afterwanhs in street brawls and [lorsonal quarrels looks 
rather like ilaringly contcmjituons cynicism. Rochester 
}iad a taste for the humours of low life, and is .^aid to 
have haunted the low quarters of the town in various 
disguises, cm tme occasion personating a mountebank on 
Tower Hill. He died on iifith July Id^O, at the early 
age of thirty-three, and the common aceomit is that his 
constitution was undenninod and exhausted l>y protligate 

flXCCSSCS. 

llOCUK-S( = rv YON, 1.A, a town of Franco, the chief 
town of the ileparlment of La Vimdeo, lies i?78 miles sontli- 
west of J^vris by the railway to SaVilcs (rOlonnc, i»n an 
eminence 1(54 feet above the sea on tlie right bank of the. 
Yon, a little tributary cd’ the I..ay, itself an afllueut of tlm 
Pertuis Breton. In 1881 the po[tulatiou of ilui town was 
9965, of the commune 10,(>J4. The. enstle cJ La Roche 
Kur-Yon, which probaVdy existed before the time of the 
crusades, and which was frequently attacketl or taken in 
the Ilundred Years’ War and in the wars of religion, was 
finally dismantled under Louis XilL ; and when Nat>oIcmi 
in 1805 mailo tliis place the chief town of a <leparlment 
the stone.s from its i*uins were enij)lo 3 "ed in the creetion <»f 
the administrative buildings, which, being all imuluced at 
once after a re.gular plan, have a monotonous elfect. 'Fhc 
cupiestrian stiitue of Napoleon I. in an immenso square over- 
looking the rest of the town ; the statue of Ooneral Travot, 
who waa engaged in the “ pacification ” of I>a Vendee ; the 
museum, with several paintings by P. ikxudry, a living 
native artist of note, are the only ol»jects of interest, 'fho 
dog fjwrs of Ilocho-sur- You are important. Napolcoii- 
Vendee and Bourljon- Vendee, the names borne by the town 
according to the dominance of either dynasty, gave jdacc to 
the original unpolitical name after the revolution of 1870. 

ROCKET, See Ammunition and Pykotkohny; for 
the use of rockets to r<'.s<*ne the shipwrecked sec T^ifkboat, 
vol. xiv. p. 572, 

ROCKFORD, a city of the United States, the county 
seat of Winnebago county, illinois, on Inith banks of the 
Rock river, which, rising in Wisconsin, falls into the Mis- 
sissippi after a course of 350 miles. By rail it lies 92 
miles north-west of Chicago and is a junction of the 
Chicago and North-Western, the Cliicago, Milwaukee, and 
St Faul» and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
roads* Abundant water-power was secured by a dam 800 
fiM long constracted across the river in 1844. The chief 
.lebjeots of indusi^ of Rockford, one of the ^ to 

^ in the Hissi^ippi vajlej^ are agricultural 
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implements, furniture, watches, silver-v>laU‘d ware, cutK-ry, 
tacks and nails, bolts, wire-cloth, netting, woollen and rollon 
goods, pa]»cr, flour, oatnuial, glucose. Waterw(>ik.s on the 
Holly system (1874) aro eaprablc of pumping 5,500,000 
gallons through the mains in tweiity-four hours, ’riio city 
stands iii a line agri<‘ultnral di.strict, is haudsuinely built 
aiwl ^^ell .‘.haded, and has a ])ublic libmr 3 '^, a puldic high 
school, and ten other ]»ublic school building-s, a seuiinary 
for girls (1819), live banks, and twcuty-oni^ churches. The 
population wa.s 6076 in I860, 11,049 in 1870, aiul 13,129 
in 1880 (tov\nslii}», 1 L.5:ir»). Rockfoid wns settled about 
1836 ; in 1852 it receiv(:d ineor]K>ration as a city. 

ROCMv HA^l l^'rON, a town of (Queensland, is situated 
some 40 miles up the Fit/rt>y river, nearly mi ihe Trojuo of 
( ’aj»rieorn. Tlie .streets a.ro wi 11 fornn'd and kept, ]»f»rdcred 
by trees, with ever lh»uing water ilnvvn tin* eliamiels. Em- 
bosomed in hills, it lia.s a eliniate, in .-.pite. of heat, of 
singular .salubrity, the death rate bting ‘>n!y about ludf 
that of ljt>ndon. 41ie pvjpulalion in 1 8S | \Nas about 
1 1,000. Ro(‘k]iampt(»n is llie gateway to a fme pastond 
interior and is a pf>rt of e>:port for weo). 'Fhe hills in 
its neighbourhood are rich in nn'taliic wialth ; and Mount 
Morgan, 30 miles from Roi‘kliampto]i, seems likely to 
e<*lip.sc the proilm tiori of Vii l.e»iia and New South Wales. 
If anything be ncciled to complete the pro.speclive im- 
portance of Rockliamj»tt)n, it is llie growing devehqunciit. 
of sugar plantations at no great distance from thq town. 

1U3CK INC! TAM, ( 'ii \ j; i.v:s Wa r.vjN Wi n twortii, 
SKCONO MAKQiTr.s OK (17.30-1782), twice priim; minister of 
England, was the only .son of ’riioma.s Watson Wentworth, 
whose father had inherited the great AV'i ntw nth estates in 
Yorkshire on tJie dea.th of AVillicon Went^vorth, fourth earl 
<»f »Straflbr<l, an<l who ha<l himself .su«*eeeded his second 
cousin as .sixth Lv>r<l Rockingham in 17 4(5 and been credited 
marqui.s of ReM^kingbarn in tlio same 3 «:ai*, Chal ks Watson 
Wentworth was V>oni in 1730 on tlie 19lh of .March (An>e- 
marlc), or the I.'ltli of May (Collins), and was cdu<‘.atod at 
Eton, lie showed his spirit, as a boy by riding across 
from Wentworth to Carli.de in J7 15 with I ait one servant, 
to join thtMinkeof (Jumberland in hi.s imr.-nit <»f the ^'oung 
Pretender. He A\as cri.rafed earl of Malton in the |)eerago 
of Ireland on 4tli September 17.50, an<l sneceeded hi.s 
father a.s second marqui.s of Rockingham on 1 Ith December 
in the same year. In 1751 lie ]»ee:ime lord lieutenant of 
the North and We.st Riiling.s of V»»rk;diire and a lord of 
the bcilchambor, iind in 1760 wa.s nunle a knight of the 
(barter. Afttr Ceorge HI. liad iHguu Ins policy of divid- 
ing the great \VIiig families, llio. e AVhig nobkinen and 
gentlemen wlio did not choose to join tlie .se< tioiis lieadcd 
by the (Ivcnvilles, tlm duke of Bedford, or any other great 
nobleman, selected a.s their chief the young marquis of 
l|i>ckingham. In May 1762 the king's favourite, llio carl 
of Ihite, bocanio first lord of the treasury, and the in-arquis 
of Rockingham Ava.s amongst those wlio in (lie following 
year Averc dismissed from their lord lien tenuiiv ie.s. The 
op]H)sition now grew so .strong that Lonl Bnto resigned 
in April 1763 and the king, true to hi.s policy, aptioiutcil 
Ueorge ( Iren vi lie to be hi.s succe.-.'Or. J5nl (Jrenvilhr.s 
.section of the Whig party Avas not strong enough to main- 
tain him in power long, and on 1 2th July 1765 Lord 
Rockingham formed Jiis first administration with General 
Conway an<l the duke of (Jrafton as Ki'cretarics of .state.. 
The cabinet seemed stronger than it really Avas, for it was 
divided by intestine quarrel.s, and the earl of Chatliani 
refused to have anything to do with it. Nevertheles.s 
Rockingham recovered his lord -lieutenancies and won 
roputatioii as a gootl administrator. In May 1766 tho 
duke of Grafton, a far ald^r man than Rockingham, though 
neither so conciliatory in hia manners nor so generally 
popular, seceded froitt the Government, and in August 
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1766 ho succoo(le<l liis former chief as first lord of the 
treasury arul prime minister. Then followed many years 
of fruitless opposition to the king’s personal authority as 
exhihited through his ministers, hut at last, on 27th March 
1782, Lord I’ockingliain iigaiii became prime minister 
with Fox and Shelbunie as secretaries of state. This 
time ho eiijoyc<l otHoo for l>nt a few weeks, for he died 
on 1st July 1782. A few wonls from his epitaph by 
Burke di'sorve quotation as giving the reason of the pre- 
ffoTiiinaiu e (»r sueli an ordinary man as Lord Rockingham 
aver a party al:>oiiuding in men of great abilities : “ A man 
worthy to hi held in esteem, because he did not live for 
himself. . . . lie far exceeded all other statesmen in the 
art of drawing together, without the seduction of self- 
interest, the concuvrenco and cooperation of various dis- 
positions and abilities of men, whom he assimilated to his 
chanK.'tcr and associated in his labours.” 

Si:c Mnnoirs of Uu’ Marquis of RoMaijham and Iris Co a temporaries 
hy Ctoorgi? 'J'lioinns, Kfirl of 2 vnlsi. , iS.OiJ, and siioh liio- 

graphit:al works as Mack II iglit'.s Life of Jiurkr^ lionl K. Fitzniaurioc*s 
of Lord Shrtttnno\ 

ROCK ISLAND, a city of the United States, the 
capital of .Ko(rk Island <‘ouuty, Illinois, is situated opposite 
Davenport oti tlie left bank of tlie Mississipjii, about 3 
miles at>ove the mouth of the Itock river and at the foot 
of tlie Upper Jia])i»ls, which extend for about 16 miles. 
Distant hy rail I8l miles west of Chicago and 247 iiiile.s 
north of »St Uniis, IJock fslantl is one of the great centres 
of railroad and river Irallic, ^Vith Davenjiort (in Iowa) 
it is connected li}' a two- story road and railway bridge 
constructed by the (Joveriiment in 1870. Among the 
[mblic buildings arc a large puldic library and St Augutr- 
taiia Colh^ge, founded by the Swedish Lutherans. Class- 
works, a ])longh factoiy, a distillery, flour-mills, and a 
stove factory uro tlie principal industrial establislinicnts. 
The city, howt'vcr, is best known from the great national 
arsfuial situated on the island from wliich it derives its 
name. This island is a ridge of limestone r(K;k about 3 
miles' long and with an area of OGO atTes. As the site of 
Fort Armstrong it liceamc known in the Black Haw'k 
War; the prison was used for the detention (»f Confederate 
prisom rs during the Civil War; and since that date tlie 
Coveriiment has constructed the jircseiit extoiisivo works, 
intoiulod to be the (’tmtial United States armoury. There 
arc toil vast stone wurksliofi.s, (j;t(!h with a stone liouse in 
iJiQ roar, as well as oHicers’ quarters, oflices, itc. Tlie 
population of Rock Island city was 5130 in 1800, 7890 
in 1870, and 11,659 in 1880. Its charter dates from 1849. 

ROCKLAND, a city and seaport of the United States, 
county town of Knox comity, Maine, is situated 60 miles 
by rail ea:-*;-north-east of Porllarul on Owl’s He^id Bay, an 
inlet of lV»noV)s<M)t Bay, It was im*or]>orated in 1854, has 
an area of 7000 a<;ies and a sea frontage of about 4 miles, 
and numbered 7599 inhabitants iu 1880 (in 1870 7074), 
Lime-buriiiiig is the sla]>le trade (1,000,000 barrels per 
annum). The adjacent islands — J)ix Island, Hurricane 

Island, Arc. -are known liy their granite quarries. Water 

for the city is obtained from Lake Chickawaukie. 

ROOKY MOUNTAINS. See llNiTim Statks. 

ROCROT, a town of France, the chef-lieu of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Ardeniie.s, lies 1 5 miles in 
a straight line north-north- west of Mt^zieres and within 2 
miles of the Belgian frontier, at a Imight of 1083 feet 
above the stja. As a fortified place it commands the 
Ardennes \>lateau Tietween the valley of the Meuse and 
tlie hea^lwatcrs of the Oise. The present fortifications 
were constructed by Vaul>au. In 1881 the population 
was 1649 (commune 2977). 

This ojiginally iviUod Croix -de-Rau or Ran Croix, waa 
fctttifiod in the 16th century ami besieged by the iiu[>cn8]ista in 
1555. Invested l>y the Spaniards iu 1043, it was roliovod by tho 
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young duke of Kngliiou (afterwards tho Great Condo) after a brilliant 
victory. Captured in 1668 by the same duke, thou in the S^niali 
Horvicc, it was not voBtorod to Franco till tho treaty of tho Pyreneei^ 
in 1659. In 1815 Rocroi was besieged for a month by tho allies. 

RODRERTUS, Karl Jouann (1805-1875), by some 
considered to bo the founder of scientific Bocialism, was 
born at Creif.swald on 12th August 1805, his father being 
a professor at tho university there. Ho studied law at 
Cdttingen and Berlin, thereafter engaging in various legal 
cMicupations ; and, after travelling for seme time, lie bought 
tlie estate of Jagetzow in I’omerania, wlicnce his name of 
Rodbertus-J«agetzow. In 1836 he settled on this estate, 
and henceforward devoted his life eliitifiy to economic and 
other le^irned studies, taking also some interest in local 
and ]»rovincial affairs. After the revolution of March 1848 
Rodbertus was elected member of the rriis.sian national 
asseinhly, in which ho<iy he lielongcd to tho left centre ; 
and fur fourteen days he filled the post of minister of 
public Avorship and e<lucation. Ho sat for Berlin in the 
second cliamber of 1849, and moved the adoption of the 
Frankfort imperial constitution, Avbich was carried. When 
the system of dividing the Prussian electorate into three 
classes was ado]:>ted, Rodbertus recommendeil abstention 
from voting. His only subsequent appearance iu public 
life Avas his candidature for the first Nortii ( Jevinan diet, 
in which ho was defeated. His (rorrespoinlence with 
J^assalle was an interesting foiiture of liis life. At one 
time Rodbertus liatl some intention of forming a “.social 
party ” with the help of the conservative socialist Rinlolf 
Meyer and of Hascnclever, a prominent follower of Las.sallc ; 
but no progreSvS was made in this. Rodbertus was neither 
disx»o*sed nor qualified to l>e an agitator, being a man of a 
quiet and critical tenq>orainent, who believed that society 
could not be improved by violent changes, but by a long 
and gratlual course of devolopincnt. He warno<l the work- 
ing men of (Germany against connecting tliemsclves with 
any political party, enjoining them to bo a “social party” 
pure and simple. He died on 8th I)cceml>er 1875. 

The general jiosiiion of Rodbin’tns was “social, monaivhioni, aiitl 
natlorml." With his entire soul he lieUl the purely eeonoiuic imrt 
of the creed of the German social -ileniocni tic party, hut ho did not 
agree with their iiietlnMls, nrid had no liking for the ]irodnetivo 
iiHHiH'iatioiis with state lielp of Lassalle. He regal tied a soeialistie 
rc]>ublie as a possible tiling, hut he conlially acceptctl the inonarchic 
iiistiiutioii ill Ids own country and hoped that a Oerinun einporor 
might iindcrlake the r61e of a sorlal einjieror. Ifc was also a true 
patriot ami i\as proinl and hopeful of the career that lay before the 
regenerated empire of Oenuany, The basis of the ceonuinit! teaeh- 
ing of Rodbertus is the princijile laid down by Adam Smith and 
Hieai'do and insisteil on by all the later socialists, that labour is the 
source and niensure of value. In coniiexiuu with this lie developed 
the po.sitioii that rout, profit, .and wages are all parts of a national 
income ]uo<luced by the iiintcd organic lal»our of tho workem of tho 
eoinniunity. Coiiseipieiitly thtMe can be no talk of tho wage.s of 
labour being paid out of capital ; wages is only that part of tho 
national income which is received by the workmen, of a national 
income which they have theiuselves entirely pixiduced. The 
wages fund tbcory is thus summarily disposed of. But the most 
iiij|>ortaiit result of the theory is his position that the fioss6.ssion 
of land and capital enablers tho landholders ami capitalists to compel 
the ivorkmcn to divide the i>roiluct of tlicir labour with those non^ 
working clas.sea, and in such a pmportion that the workei’S only 
obtain as much as can supimrt them in life. Tlius the iron law of 
wages is established. Hence also Roilbcrtus deduces his theory of 
«•ommercial frrhM‘s and of pauperism, and in the following wa 3 ^^ In 
spito of tho increasing prodindivity of lalxmr, the workers obtain in 
general only suificient to support their cl;i8.s, and therefore a smaller 
relative share of the mitioiial income. But tho proilucers form also 
the largo mass of consumers, and, witli the declino of their 
share in the national Income, must declino the relative purchasing 
jjower of this large class of the |inopIe. The growing productioh 
IS not met by a coiTespondingly growing consumption ; expansion 
is succeeded hy contraction of production, by a scarcity of em^oy- 
luont, and a further decline in purcbasinfjj power on the port or tfie 
workers. Thus w'e hare a commercial crisis bringing with it patt* 
[>ensm as a nocossary result. In the meantime we purchasing 
power of the nou-producing capitalists and laudhold^ts 
I'olatively to increase ; but, as they have;atieady had 
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all the comforts of Jife, they spoiul tho more in the purchase of 
luxuries, the production of which increases. 

A fundaincutal part of tho teaching of Ro<l1)ortU8 is liis theory 
of social development. He iwogriizcd three stages in^ the economic 
j»rogress of uiaukind : ( 1 ) the ancient lieatlnni i»eriorl in whicli 
property in hniuait beings was the rule ; (* 2 ) tlie period of private 
property in laud ami capila] ; (3) the ptniod, slill remote, of pro- 
perty as doimudent on service or des 4 ‘rt. Tlic goal of the hiunaii 
race* is to be one society organized on a mmiimiiistic brisis ; tnily 
ill that way can the principle that ^•vcl■y man he rowfirded accord- 
ing to Ins work be i-cali/tMl. Ju this einninuiiistii; or socialistic 
stato of the rutiiie laml and capital will he iiaJiimnl piopjTty, ami 
tho entire national prmliicfion will he iimh*r national control; and 
means will be taken so to estimate the, Jahour of each citi/eii that 
he shall be rewarded afvonling to its ]n‘ecise amonul. An iniim iisc 
stair of state ollicials will he l eipiired for this fuiictimi. As w'e hav«; 
alrexidy said, Ro<ll>erLus heiievt'd that this stngi* ot sia ial develop- 
ment is 3 ’et far rlist aril ; he tlionglit tliat li\e n'litiirics will need 
to pa.ss aw'ay before tlie elhical foici' <»r tlie pi-ojde can 1 m‘ equal to it. 

r'rom temperament, ciiltiiiv, ami social position Kotlhcitu.s was 
av*n*se l<i .agitation as a nicaiis of hastening tlio new era ; and, in 
the* inea.siiivs which he r<‘coiiniiends for making the. traiiNilioii 
Inwards it. In* showo<l a .srinj»nl»ius regard for tJic evistiiig inirTcsts 
of the capitalists ainl laiidholdcr.s. lie pmposcd that lliosir two 
classes should he left in full posws.sion of I heir present sliare of the 
national imajnie, hnt that the workers should ri^aji the h<*nelit i>f 
the incnaising pi‘odnction. To secure them I his incrcinent of pro- 
duction he projiosed that the state .shoiiM fix a *‘ nnniial working 
day " for the various tmdi's, a iioniial day's w ork, 4*iml a legal wage, 
tho amount, of w'hi<-h sljuuhl 1 m« rcvi.sed pciiotlieally, and raised 
a»*.cording to the iin rcase of prndm. tiiHi, the hotter workman na eiv- 
iiig a better w igc. Dy inensnres kiicIi as thi sc I'arried <uit by tlie 
state ill order to i-orrcct tlie evils <if l onipetition would Jioilberliis 
sock to make the traii.sitioii into tho .so« iaii.siu; era. 

Till! oconoiiii*;. woik of Kodh.ulus is then-fore an atleiniit made 
in a teiii]K!ixi(i* and scicntilic sjiirit to olu<*idate the evil tendencies 
inherent in tlm (•oinjictiiive system, e.sjits ially as e.xemjiliiied in tho 
operation of the iron Ixiw of wage.s. The ii.'incdv he ju'opo-se.s i.s 
a .state management of production and distribution, which shall 
extend niorc and nioro, till wo arrive at a coiu[iletc ami universal 
social i.sm, — a.ml all ]>ascd on tho principle tliat a.s labour is tho 
source of value so to the labounu* suoiild all wealth belong. It is 
thoroforo an attmiipt to pl;u’o sooialisin on a scientitio basis ; and 
he ia ocrtaie\v entitled to bo reganlctl a.s oiic. uf tlie founders of 
“scierilific socialism *’ (see Socialism). 

The folliiwin^ are the most. iTiiiM.a'tarit woi‘k.s of llodhcvUis Zor hlrLt nntuht 
uufuu'tv sfiuitAirirthsrhit/tlU'hf.n Znutandt' (ISAU); Sociaii: lUiiCe.tm i:oii 
(I860): Cirtiituoth 'I*"* (/rtt lulltc.'tifztta {'2i\ lS7<'i); ** I>cr Norrnftl- ArtM'itstaK,” 

in Tiih. y.ci(.<chvi/t \ /.fftern l«i WaKiiiT, Are., 'I'lih, X/ /C<<*-6/w7ir (Isr.S-Tl*) ; 

in RiiUulf Mc.vor (lss‘2). Within rc<M-iit years It(MliMTtu.s Ikik r<Ma-iv<-<l 
great uHenllon in (Jonnuny, r.sjW'tMally from Wii>,':ii» v (7'«6. ZritA^hriJt, 

JHT8); sue also Ko/mU's wi-rk «.<n Jtodbfrtu.s(I’^t>-.>. and an exci-llcn!. iii>in<>*^niph 
I'y fh Adler (l.i'iiisie, 18.s4). 

RODEHIOK. Sec Spain. 

RODE/, a town of Eraiice, rlu-fdieu of tlio (lo|»i'irlinent 
of Aveyroii and the .see of a hishop, dJ2 inile.'i south of 
Paris by the I'ailway Avliieli continues to Rezier.s, is built 
at a height of 2077 feet oil a promontory surrounded by 
tlic Aveyron, a sub-tributary of tho CJaroiino hy the larn. 
liijiopulation - - 11,125 iuhal)itants( 15,333 in thecoinniiine) 
ill 188L -it ranks next to tho industrial town of Millau. 
Tho cathedral was built betw'cen 1277 and 1535. A great 
flamboyant rose window and a gallery in tJie .saino .stylo 
ai‘e the chief features of the principal fai;ado, ICach tran- 
sept has a fine (Jothic diKu-way. At the north side of the 
building ri.sc.s a tower (erected in the beginning of tho 
16th century) “which rank.s by its height as one of the 
wonders of the south of France, and bears aloft a colossal 
statue of the Virgin surrovunled by the four evangelists. 
The interior has a fine n^od loft and several interesting 
tombs. Tho episcopal palace wdtli its collection of sculp- 
tured stones; the church of 8t A mans, in tho Romanesque 
stylei but entirely restored externally in the 18tli century ; 
and several curious old houses of the 13th, ir>th, and 16th 
centuries, such as tho Hotel d^\nnagnac, on the site of 
tho old palace of the oount43, Aso de.serve to be mentioncil. 
The ruins of a Roman ampliitheatre still exist, and the 
town is supplied with water by the old Roman aqueduct 
reeently restorod* 
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first bislioj;», was elected in 401. During tho Middle Agns ron- 
tests were rife between tho bishops in tho ‘'city” uml tho i-oiints 
ill tlio “boiirg.” The Albigensos were dufented uj*ar Rode/, in 
1210- Thf. rouutship of Rodoz depended in Biir^'t!ssii>n on tin? 
I'ount of 'rouhiiiso, oil th«^ king of France, ainl from the elo.st* of ihe 
centuiy on llie loiint of Arinngnac. From Dh>o lo 1868 thr 
Knglish lichl tin* town. After the 4-oiiliscatioii of the e.^tate-s of tin* 
Ariiiiigmir.s in 1478 it. passe d to the dukes of Alcm;on and thou to 
IIm? D’Alho't.'^. Henry IV. finally .'iniicxod it l«» the crown o! 
Fr.'ine«-. Neithi r tlie l'n*tcst;tiirs nor tin? Leaguers any more tlmii 
in r ilay.-i tlie Alhini-ii'^r.s woii- able to make themselves masters 

of Rodez. 

ROONI'A’, (dl'.ollcK l>KVI»:K>i ]b>l»NKV, l.iAUON (1718- 
17^2), Kiiglish adininil, .second son of Henry Rodney of 
Walton on-'riniinc.s, was born tlicn^on lOth February 1718. 
iiis father Inul .-erved in Spain under the earl of Peter- 
borough, and on tpiilting the army oldaiinal ciunniand of 
the king'-s yacht. Heojgr was st nt to Harrow wlieii qnjt** 
young, and on having enti re^l tin* navy. By warraiiL 
tinted 2 1st June 1732 he was :tpp(«inted a.s volunteer on 
bonril the “ Siiinlerland,” :i fourtli-rate. While s«u viiig on 
the Meiliterriinean station under Admiral Haildoek he was 
made litMitenant in the ‘‘ Dolphin,” his lu-onndion dating 
15th February 173!). In 1712 lie attaineil the rank 4>f 
jio.st-eaptain, jia\ing been a[»pointed to the. “ Plymouth,'' 
9th November. Afttu* minor services of an active charai- 
ter in home wateis, he obtained command of the ‘"hluglo,” 
sixty gun.s, and in this .^hip took part in Hawkers \ictorv 
oil* rsimnt, I 4th Oiuober 17 17, over the Freneh Heel uiidt i* 
L’Et and Here. On that day IbHlnev gained hi:> first laurels 
for gallaulry, under a chief to whom he was in a measure 
iiitlcldcd for subsequent .success. On 0th May 1740 he 
was appointed governor and eommander-in-chief of New 
foiuidlanil, A\itli the tank of commodore, it being u.sual at 
that time lo a}q»oint a. naval edheer, ehiefiy on account of 
the fishery interests. Returning liome, lie wa.s eleeled M.P. 
for Saltasli in May 1751, and married his first wafe, Jane 
C-oinptou, .sister to the earl of Northampton, dil FeViriiary 
1753, During the. Seven Years* War Rovliiey rendered 
iiiqioiTant servh e. In 1757 he had a share in the expedi- 
tion again.st Roclnd'ort, eommaiuling the “‘Dublin,” seventy- 
four. Next year, in the. same shi|», he .served under 
Ailmiral B<».seawen at the taking of Louisburg (Cape 
l>ret«>n). < )ii 10th ^lay 1750 Rodney became a rear- 
admiral and Avas .shortly ‘after given command of a .small 
.sqiiailron intended to destroy a large number of flat- 
bottomed boats ami .stf>re.s which Avert* being collected at 
Havre for an iiuasion of the hjigli.sli coasts. Ho bom 
Viardcd tlie town for tAvo da^s and niglits without cea.^ing, 
and inflicted great lo.ss of Avar- material on llie enemy. In 
July 17G0, Avitli another small .sipiadriai, he .succeeded in 
taking many iiioro of the tmemy'.s Mat lx»ttome<l boats and 
ill bliK'kat ling thciixiast as far as l)iepi>o. Kleeteil M.l^ 
for Peiiryii in 1761, he avus in OetoVicr of that year 
appointed commander- in -I'hief of the Leewartl l.slands 
station, and within the fiivt three month.s t»f 1762 had 
reduced tlie iuqiortaut island of Martinique, while both 
St I.ucia and (Irenaila had surrendered to his .s^piailroii. 
During the .siege of Fort Royal hi.s seamen and rnarine.s 
renderetl splendid service on shore. ..\t tho peace of 1763 
Admiral Rodney returned home, liaving been during his 
aVxscnee made vice-twlniiral of the Rlue and voted the 
thanks of both IIou.se.s of Parliament. 

In 1764 Rodney wa.s created a baronet .by patent of 21st 
January, and the same year he married Henrietta, daughter 
of John Clie.s of Lisbon. From 1765 to 1770 he was 
governor of Greenwich Hospital, and on the dissolution 
of parliament in 1768 ho succe.ssfully contested Northamp- 
ton at a miijuus cost. When appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Jamaica station in 1771 he lost hia Greenwich post, 
but a fcAy mouths later received the office of rear-admiral 
of Great Britain. Till 1774 he held the Jamaica com- 
■/ XX. - /S 
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and during a jHiriod of quiet wuh active in irnprt>v- 
ing the naval yards «»u his station. Sir George striu'k liis 
flag a feeling of di.'^uppoiutment at not obtaining the 
governorsliip of Jamaica, and was shortly after forced to 
settle in Parirt. Election expense's anil losses at play in 
fashionable circles hs<l shattered his butinie and now 
broke up his family till the eve of war with Franco. In 
February 1^78, having ju.'.t been jtrcmioted admiral of tlie 
White, ho used every possible exertion to obtain a com- 
mand fi .'la the Admiralty, to free liiinself from his nioncy 
ditflculties. IJy May ho ha«i, through tin* spleiidid gem r 
osity of hi' l*iuislan friend MarechaJ lVip»n, cllVctcd the 
latter task, aiul accordingly he returned to London with 
his children. Sir Georg«‘ was enuMetl to remit at orure to 
his benefactor tlie full loan, and it. is worthy of record that 
tlic Engllsli < jlovernimmt in later years awardei I [>ension.> 
to the inareclial’s daughters in recogiiitiMii of tlicir fathers 
chivalrous actJ That an attempt was made by tln^ French 
ministry daring the war cri.sis to setluce llodney into 
accepting high rank in tJie Frcndi navy i.s uiulciiial»le 
from the fividcnco we possess, but the details of the com- 
mon version must Ijc acci pted with reserve, e\ce|>iiiig the 
undoubted instant rejf ction of the oiler. 1'o the J^nglish 
cabinet the hi»noiu* ^»f Ijoth Ilodrit.y and Lliroii remained 
untarnished, if we may judge of tlie former by his letters, 
public and priwite, ami of the latter by the pension 
a^varded to his relatives/- 

»Sir Georgo was appointed once more ooinmander-in cdiicf 
of the I/ieward Islands, 1st October 1779, but did not sail 
till 29lli UcM’i'mbor. lie cajitured a Spanish (.‘onvoy bound 
to (]!adiison 8tJi January 1780, and eight days Jatijr ilefeatcd 
tho Sjianish admiral Don Juan do l^angara olV (’ape St 
Vincent, taking or destroying seven shi[M^. On 1 7th April 
an action, whieli, owing to tho carelessness some of 
U<Hluoy s captains, was indecisive, was fought tiff .Mm tiniquo 
with the Frencli admiral ( Juichciu llodniiy, acting under 
orders, captured the valuable entrepfjt of St Eustatiiis, 
and by his .stn»ng incasuies for stopping illegal ami contra- 
band trade evoked an atteinj^t at (;en.suro tui tho part of 
his jioliticai Oi>[)<im nts. After a few monllis in England, 
recruiting his health and defending liimself in parJiaincnt, 
Sir (.reorge returned to liis (.‘ommand in February 1782, 
aiul a rnnuing engagement with the French fleet on 9tli 
April led up to his crowning victory (jfl’ Dominica, w’hen 
on 12th April witli tJiirty-live sail of the line ho defeated 
Conito de Grasse, wlio ha«l thirty-three sail. The French 
inferiority in numbers was more than couiiterl)alanced by 
the greater size ami suj)erior .sliding quaJilies of their shi})s, 
yet live wore taken and one sunk, after eleven lioiirs' fight- 
ing. This inqiortant battle ^^ved Jamaica and ruined 
French naval tuvstige, while it euablexl Ivodney to write — 
“Within two little years I. liavo taken two Spanish, one 
French, and one I)nteh admirals.^' A long and wearisome 
controversy exists as tc> the originator of tlie uianteuvro of 
“breaking the line'’ in this battle, but the iiierifs of the 
victory have never seriously been aflectc<l by any differ- 
ence of opiTiioii on the question. A shift of wind broke 
the French line of battle, and advantage was taken of 
this by tho English ships iu two places. 

K^xlney arrived, home in August to rcceh'c unbounded 
honour from his country. He liatl already been created 
IJaroii JElodney of llodiiey Stoke, Hoinereet, by f^atcut of 
19tli Juno 1782, and the House of Commons had voted 
him a pension of j£2()00 a year. From this time ho led a 

* Ser K’lrrow'rt JJ/c of Aiisnn^ pp- '828-32J>. 

.^ S^^Vaw^ Chrouicief 171*0, i. 369-370, Mundy, Life of Itcdnc^, 
i.. 153 ; United Sri'vicK JournaL, 1830, pt. ii. 37-38, for divmv 
about French offer of service. See alao Acadeni^^y 
4th Outober 1884, for tho identlBcfClkm of a latter which porhapo 

bow upon ffir (t. Hodn.cy's prospetots in 1773. 
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quiet country life till his death, which occurred on 24tlv 
iSlay 1792, iu Loiidon, while on a visit to his sou. Next 
to Nelson we may fairly pla(‘.e Rodney, not only because 
of his well-merited successe.s, but for masttudy decision and 
conthlent boldness iu grappling with fleets of the throa 
chief maritime states of Europe while in the plenitude of 
their jK)wcv. He fought his equals iu naval science, but 
conqiu red by superior practical skill. 

Si'O rieiuTiil Mundy, Life aiul Correspond*: me if AUmiral Lord 
Lodiifi/t 'Z vols. , 1S30 ; Kodnoy letUrs in 9th Report of Hist. MSS. 
t’oni., pt. iii. ; “Mi*in<»irs” in S<(Vat Ckronidc i. S53-393 ; and 
(.’hnnioik, liioijraphio Xu rot is v. *204-^*28, T^ord'Hudiicy published 
ill his lilVdiiue (juobiibi y 1789) Litters to His Mojestfs Miniiil€^rs,dpi‘.^ 
rrtatirc to St Rir lntinSy tlr., of widt h tlii.iv is a fupy in the Hiitisli 
Miiseiini. Most of tlu-se letters ai’e printed in jMiindy’s Lifr^ voj. 
li.. Ihougli with in;niy vniiant reiidinii^.s. "(G. P. If.) 

HO DOS'D ), a town of .European Tiu key, iji the sundjak 
id* Tekfur Daghi or Ibulosto in the vila^-ct of Adrianopie 
(Edirne), is .situatcil on the coast ot the Sea of Marmora 
about midway l)etwecn Gallipoli and ( V»nstantino[)lc. Jts 
picturesque bay is enclosed by tlie great juouioiitory of 
Combos, a spur about 2000 feet in height from tlic hilly 
jdatcau to tho north, and ronml about the town arc stately 
I'ypress groves. The clinndi of Fiiiiagia llliev luatocratissa 
eontaius the graves, with long Latin inscriptiems, of the 
Hungarian exiles of 1090. Uodosto luxs long been a great 
<Kpot for the [n-oducc t)f tho Adrianojdo ilislrict, but it.s 
trade has .sullered i'onsiderably since De«leagat<di becaum 
the terminus of tJie railway uj> tlie Maritza. In 1880 tlie 
value of ex]>ort.s and inqiorts was i^230,82 I, The tM.>[n.ila- 
ti(»n, formerly abiMit .30,000, was in 18 10 about 10,000, and 
at ]>resent (188.3) may be e.stiniate<.l at 17,000, about half 
Turks, a quarter Arineniaus, and the remainder (Occks, 
Jew.s, and Latins. 

Uodosto is tin* iiin ii.'iit Rhadcstus or Disiinthc, said to have lx>t‘n 
fountk'd liy Sniniaiis. In .Xrnophtni’.s it is im utioiiud as 

in the kin^dfoii of tin* Thracian princo Seulhos. Jts lustomtioji 
hy .histiidiin is chroiiicltHl by rroi*o]>ias. Tn 813 ir.id again in 
1200 it wa.s destroyed by tho Ibilgarians, but it continiu;f!i to appear 
as a place of considerable note in lati*r Myzautinc history, being 
captured and recaptured in siin i^ssivo. wariH. 

KOl^lllGl; EZ, an island in tho Indinn Ocean iu lO"* 
•tF S. iat. and O.'F 2.T 1C. long., wliieh, after the Seychelles, 
forms since 1811 the im>st iniportant de|>cndency of thu 
Hritisli colony of Mauritius, from which it is distant 344 
nautical miles. It is the easternmost of all tlie islaiid-s con- 
sidered as belonging to Afi ica. Witli a Icngtli of 1.3 injlea 
c.cist and west and a Ijreadth of 3 to f> north and south it has 
ail area estimated at I2\ srpiare miles. On all sides it U 
surroiimhjd by a coral reef, wliich t)n the. north and south 
forms a large flat area partly dry at low water. Tlio island 
proper was long believed to con.sist of granite overlaid 
wuth iimestonc and other modern formations, ami thus it- 
was regarded as a striking exception to the rule tliat all 
mid-ocean i.slands are of volcanic origin, and served in tlio 
liands of Peschel and others as a prc»of of tlio former exist- 
ence in the Indian Ocean of the hyjjothetical continent of 
Lernuria. Tho investigations of tho Transit of Venus Ex- 
^ledition have shown that it is built uj) of “ doleritic lavaSr 
wliich have been poured out at a considerable number of 
orifices,” now difiicult to identify, at successive periods of 
uncertain date. Tlie lavas are rich iu olivine. In some 
places, as in the Cascade Valley, the disintegration, of tbo; 
rocks has produced beds of earthy clays varying in colour 
from a dull brick red to a liver brown, and forming a 
prominent feature iu the landscape. A central ridge of, 
con.sidorabIe elevation (Grande Montague, 1140 feet) runs 
through the i.sland from ejirSt to west, sending off a variety 
of .spurs (Le Pitou, 1160 feet). Decj)-cut river yal^ys, 
often interrupted by cascades, run down in all <Us»Qi^nH 
to the sea. , Oa the soii,th^w^t. tkere is a laxge |^ 
coralline Uinestone, o^o^kible the of i3ii .*ie«i 
(soipe beaatifuUpr stalactitui) with it is 
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Al<»ng tho north and wust coa.'st there are ou the reef a 
number of Lslantl.s of volcanic origin ; those on tlie soiUh 
east arc all of coral lino limestone or sand, 'riioreare only 
two pavssages through the reef available for large vessels, 
— these leading respective!}' to Port Matlmriji and to f*ort 
South -Hast. Hodrignez is comparatively ariil; and the 
striinnis are as short-lived for the most part as they are 
beautiful. The climate is like that of .Mauritius, but 
more aulyee.t to hurrieitucs during the north wi*si monsoon 
(Novonber to April). 

About 18 j o the jKipulation of Itodrigue/ Avas alumt 250 
persons. The original nuclens consisted of slaves frotn 
Mauritius, and recruits urn\cd from Madagascar and the 
Afri<‘aii erintinent. liy 1 -^7 J they liad increased to 1108 
and by 1*S81 1150. 'I'ho island is gov<‘rned by a ci\il 

eorfimissiinier, Avliu is also a |^(lli« << magistrate, ( ^ipitalists 
from Mauritius are beginning to ])ay attcjition to the 
natural advantages of the island. A carriage roa'l ha^; 
been construe.ted from ^ruthuriii to < Jabri».*I, the o»ily other 
village, Avherc tlio Koiuau Catholie pjiests have tlieir 
• •Impel and residence. 

Wlii-n ni igin.i 1 1 S' ;iinl ilowii inlo tln‘ I7tli (***ntury' 

liodrigiif;/ w.'i.s • lut.luil with liin.t tiniluT Inros ; imt 
anU hnsti liivs liav«! foiutiiiicil tu dr'-lroy tlHsgiiat hulk of t Ju^ uM 
Vi^getali^.iii, aiul the- uidigt iiMiis' j'lants Ijavt? iii iii.iny cast's 
tKlstt'd Viv iiitrusivt' fiuv'igin rs. W'licn IIm- i.sjaiiil was in Er»ai*'li 
[»*»sscsL-;ion uruiy si;ltli‘rs t-iillivatod largf fstatfs, tuxl lV»rtuiit s wri'i^ 
i'c:ili/.(?d ; luiL wiili the iih<'rati<ui tif tlio slaves tlic artsiotfultiva- 
tiijii th!i.ivas. .1, and it is nuw f>r v< ry liuatc«l cxleid. Tim sla{t!f 
*ao|.» is |1 m 5 swel l, puf.-iit) ; and in.uiioe, mai/i*. jidllid, imd rice gn»\V 
\voIl, hut an* imt una-li i-ultiv .ik.-d. \Vln^a(. is seMnui seen, tiiaiuly 
be(‘auso ».»!' ih*.' parak'S'l s aiul tin- Java sjiarrows. Pcaus {rfntwtflus 
gi'.'Uii P-Vct/*'// .'^.‘0/0//#/), {f .'ujn i mi iK'tis\ and 
grouiid-uuLs arc all ;gi>wii tu a certain i.xh ut in si»iti.' of tlie ravages 
of I lie rats ' llah’umy Maii.^M's, liaiiaua.s, gnnvas, |iiue*a]^|iles, custurd- 
apjilcs. and e.s[)*.'(:ial]y ntaiigi.-s, ( iii'uns, and linic.s. are llie fruits that 
ilouiisli iM-.st. Of Ih*^ 1 iinhiT trees the iimst eoummu arcr yi/a<«A a.- 
♦»/•/ nhiU'y niucli us.mI ill earpeiitry and fur piiojues. aiul f.xtftnin 
sr/iJt/yr/Jl iEvgnat'.s [»lanlaiie>. At least I wu of .siiew- 

{ Pa mi.aint.'i iirff-rt^t'it r^nfs^ Pialf. fd. and /’. t*m> ifof i its) oeeur 
fre»;lv liirougliuut lln.* island. 'Ida- tuial ninnhi r «.>r known spei-ies, 
according ti» Proh-ssor f. Ik Ikiifonr. i.'. 170, belonging to faiuilies 
and ‘.iOd gi-iJiT.'i ; and of tli. si* *207 are [»hanerogainons and l7-» 
cryj»t<»gauni»is, 'I’lie families o presenti.-d hy the gveati'st iiunilM-r of 
s|>(!cieH are f J ra ni.i.n/:ic indigt'iioJis, ij iutK^lncisl). /.ftjtimitinsiC i\ I 

ind., Inintr.'s t‘Vi//nj/r//7f('Cira! ( 1 1 ind., t intr. }, .I/o/tvnr;#? (I* imk , 
IlHbia-iT:v.P^ ind.), Cttpcrai'ru', iml. i, Jutp/nfrliiam*’ (H ind.\ Liiiao:*' 
(ti iml, \ 1 'iini/xtsihr. {C* iinl., Oiuti. ). Math uri na. uH jttira {Ta r- 

ncrarav) is intei-nstiiig, as its ncaiest congiMn*r is in rriitral Ainerii a, 
ami Ihe family lias not. liithorto hfeii I’ouiiil in tin? .Mascanaies. Of 
s[H'rie.s of un^sses 17 »iri» m'enli.ir. Variability of sj^evies an*! 
hctcrophylly arc characl.cibtic c»f the flora to r|iiite an iiinisiial 
ilcgrcc. To the natiirali-st ftodrigue/. is as in t ere..-, ting as it i.s to 
the botauisL. At jnese.nt the. only indigenous mammal is a species 
of .riiit-oatiiig bat ( Pft rnpiu^ rodcria nais), and the inlrodm eil spei it-s 
are such familiar creatures as flic pig, rabbit,, rat, mouse*, kc. ; but 
down to a rc?cc.iit period tin; island was the Imiin; <if a very large; 
Jand-tortoiso (T^’sfu'io lafs/no.rn or nniirirrft.nii^t and its limestone 
eaves have yieMed a large tiiimbor of skidetmis of tlu? dcjdo like 
solitaire {Ptixopkaps soiittirius)^ wliieh still built its mound-like nest 
in the island in the dose of the? 17th century, but is now ejctinct 
(aoo vol. iii. j). 732). Of indigenous birds 13 species have b»'‘eii 
registered. The guiiioa-fowl (introducocl) has htcorne ext^cedingly 
abundant, partly owing to a ju-oteetivo gamo-Iaw ; and a li-ancoliii i 
{F. pontit'y.ratitiiM), popularly a “ partriilge, * is also common. The I 
marine fish-faumi does not dillor from tliat of Mauritius, and the | 
freshwater .sjiccics, witli the cxce^ition of Mugil rthit rlcGnsis and j 
Mijjtiis cnir,utictiSy are eoniniou to all the Ma.sertrcTic\s. I'hirly-fivo 
BiJecics of oriLStacoaiis ar<; known. The insects (prt»bably very im- 
perfectly registered) comprise 60 species of Cole4>pl4:r(t^ 15 Hgmviw- 
^ jjhprat 2l ^ T/€ 2 n(loptcray 1 5 Orthopf^j'a, and 20 ifemiptt’ra. Forty- 
aiue spe(;ie.s of ooral fiavo l>ecn collected, showing a dose aflinity to 
those of Manritius, Madagascar, and the Seychelles. 

Kodriguoa or Diego iluy’s Island waa discovei-ed by tho Portu- 
guese iti 1645. In 1600 Diiquesne prevailed on the Dutdi Govern- 
ment to a body of French refugees to the Idaiid of Bourbon, 
at that time,, ho beUoy^, abandon^ by the French autlioritieg. 
Aa th^ Mfug^s, howe^^^ the Fteiich in iioasrasion they pro- 


witlmut misadveuture, but, insreadof waiting fVu tlu* .u n\ai ef Liu ii 
irieiid.s, till* si vdi ci;»li)Tii.‘^ts (fur one had m»aii\vhii»’. died) laslily 
left the island <iii Stli May 10113 ujid made thdr way to MauritiuM, 
wheru they were t real.ed with great cruelty by tho govcnior. Tho 
acrouiit <jf ilii- I'uirrpi i.<i* left u;:i by Fraiici.s beguat — Puyages t.6 
.! vmiiarr^ vI.<}udoM, ITUs^^ or, :i.s it is callcil in the Englisli tniuS' 
kilioii, ./ Af /'J I fwy I'/'W,-/ ^/o: A'»f *•/ /j/t/o.-f ( l.omlou, 1703) is a nmst 
garnilous and ;iiuu.sijig unraliv, ami wii.s fbr a long time almost' 
the only soiii' i id iuKn mat ion .ilioul Kodrigm /. H i.s description 
ol the so!it;iii«-. i of coiusn uui'jnc. 

St'O Ch.irl.-;; r,xun\, Hl,!. S» i-ihinnii n-j J 80 I ; 

• • II! -htur. f mi lor;, I M'.f ; i},.- };, /..i/ ; : i •]' i im i» .^ulf s tie? 'J'rausit 

i.rAt'inis is.i-;;,, gucli-dii .1 ;.s.iii i-.Mia v-.liiriKi.f J'/ufuA^phuai 

>, I,-. J. JJ. lJulfiitii ; by X. 

MrisJ.i lyti.*, .Vi-.i: iji /•.-.V:, V; • -. v Of/ic^ 

I '--'- ' •* 

IK ) \*'j. Sco I > i:ki{, \ o I . \ i i , |» 21. 

KOI'j <.»f l{o\A, Sijt Thoma.s ( 1 rui.s b 1 () I I ), un eminent 
poiiti<‘al .agent of the reigns <rf .laiin ; 1. and < ’li.ii hj.s f., 
was born in |7>G8(;) at l.ow l.eyton near Wan U'ml in 
Kssc-v (being a grandson of Sir d’hoinas Ko..*, a wdl known 
hud rnav(»r of hondon). Ho uas entered as a eonunoner 
at Magilalen (.'olloge, < )\foid, in ir>p;», l»nt. siimtly after 
wards he l»‘ft tlin iiiiivi rsil\' aiid, having re:iil for tin; bar. 
becamo e.sipiire of tin; body to Queen l^lizalielli. From 
James -I . he ree«*ived the hotiour of k nigh tin »oi.l in 1004, 
ami in lGOli he Avas sent by Friiice Ib iiry on a mission lu 
' the West Indies, diiritig wliieli he visited ffuiana and the 
river .Aiua/.ons. As menili. r of pai iiaiiu.-nt in I (j 1 I lie 
sup[»orted the princi^dcs of S.oulys and Wddtelocke. His 
[K i*niam‘nt ie[>utalion was maiidy se(aired by 4J>e sureess 
whieli allemled his t*iubas.*'\' in Ibid l?S to the «:*onrt at 
Agra of the tdreat Mogul ( Jaliaugii*, soil of .M^l.ar), whosii 
imp<»rtanee had bei.ui nuide know n by >Slr Jvihn 1 law kins, 

tlie pt incipal object of thv; nM.'..'ion being lo obtain the 
pniteclion of an KnglisJi facb.iry at Surat. Sir Tlnunas 
Ixoe's Jtiffiua/, re[U'inted in a more eu* less complete s]m[»e 
ill the c.olleciinus of Fiirchas, Finkerton, am! Kerr, forms 
one of the hading autlioril ie-s bu- the; reign of .lahangir. 
i -\ppointe<l aniliassailor to the Forte in HiiM. he tilled this 
j dithcult position uiulei* (Ismaii, .M u.-tuplm, and .Vnirirat ; 

^ and aflia- lii.s return from the l*(ast. lie* i;.onlimn*«l to be r*m- 
: ployed on various political missions to Foland, l>enmark, 

: and ofhi*r hjinipean courts, till in HHl he Asas .sent by 
( 'haries 1. to the diet of Falisbc.*n. Uoe died in IG I I. 

Tin, ' 'i-ly fur t li * K ’ C I'J . ‘d t‘ ^ b- 

; lish a wlmli* s« lii-v; nf Rm ’s (iji[M r.v;, !)iir uuirig to lack of fiiuils only 
out*of tlie tive voiuuiei, edited by Sam ml RiilciiiUou. ivi*i‘saw tin*, 
ligbl Th*' •'•jut iftt yf ' Si t' Ptn: itl hl< Pt/lt/nsvy f(t iitt' 

ffftohiaa pity/r, JH.i I I*'> *S (l.ombiu, 1710.', la regard to his miiior 
■ juibli'-aiiiuis ami iii:iiiUscri]it remains see W'oods .Vhvi.ir 0.>'fau>Hst.s ; 

1 Alliboiie's l)i’'t.io,ia yy nf Pritisfi . • , ^4 nfht.irfi \ ami yntraorai Qtu’rn'f^^ 

\ vii., viii., ix., and .\i. (‘Jd si r,). 

fK.)FJ»LlN(.b Joii.N Ai.n;r, STL'S ( I SOG 1 SiP)), eivil rn- 
gineer, was born at Miildhausen, Frus.sia, Gth June I80G. 
Soon after his gradnatioii fj-om tlie polyieelmie school at 
Berlin he removcvl to the I'nited Suites, and in 1831 
entered on the [iraetieo of hi.s profession iii western Penn- 
.sylvania-. He ostablislud at Fittsbnrgh a manti factory of 
wire ro|ie, and in May 1815 eouipdetcd his lirst important 
structure, the .sus[»endod aipiednet of the JVnn.s^dvania 
Canal across tho Monmigahela river. This Avas followed 
by the Monongahela sii.sjienskm brid.ge at Fittsburgh and 
several suspended ar[ueduet.s on the Delaware and Hudsoa 
Canal, llemoving his wire manufactory to Trenton, New 
Jersey, he began, in 185], the erection at Niagara Falls of 
I a long span wire suspension briilge with double roadway, 
for railway and curriago use (see Bktlace, vol. iv, pp. 
338-3;55>), AAdiich was completed in 1855. Owing to tho 
novelty of its design, tho most eminent engineers, including 
iSteveuson, regarded this bridge as foredoomed to failure; 
but, with iti# complete success, demonstrated t by long use, 
the number of suspension bridges rapidly multiplied, the 
use of Avire-roties instead of chain<^bles becoming all but 
universal The complHion, in 1867, of still more 
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roniarkahle suspon«ion l>ri^.lgo ov<‘r tlio Ohio river at 
(Cincinnati, with h dear span of 1057 feet (see (CiNcrNNATi, 
voK V. p. 7S2), ad<led to Jioebling's reputation, and his de- 
sign f<ir tlic givat bridge spanning the li^ast Rivi;r between 
New Yerk and Brooklyn was aecuptedj While personally 
engaged in laying out tlie towers for the bridge, Uoebling 
received an ac<‘idental injury, which resulted in his death, 
at Brooklyn, from tetanus, 2 lVI July 186‘J. j 

At ihf tiiiio of Ids tlr.'ith PtK-hling’s work on Lomj a^ul S-torl i 
lirhlyrH (New Vork, 1869) whs in tlm press. Jt is devoted to | 
Hii e.)t}K)sitioii of Ids belief that ** tln> principle (»f suspension will of 
necessity ]>er<iine the niMiii featiin^ in onr future long spHii railway ’ 
bridges,” and was intended as the iidtial v«)lnnn^ of a si-ries relating ■ 
to his general theory of bridge eonstruetion, with detailed plans 
and df ScriptioMS of tlie larger works ereete<l by him. I 

KOKM HK, Or.K ( LatiniyAai Ob Airs) ( I (>4 t-1 710), Dani.^h ! 
astronomer, was lan-n at Aarlnins in Jutland, 25tli Septem- 
ber 1G4 4. lie stndierl mathematics at the nni\i‘rsity of 
( V)peiihageu until 1G71, when he assisted Bieard in dt^- ' 
termining tbe geographical ja»sitioii of Tyelio Brahe's ■ 
oV>servatory ( Branionbnrg rni the i.dan’d of linen). In 
1G72 he accoinjfanied Bieard to Baris, wln-rt? he remained ; 
nine years, occupied with observations at the new royal , 
observatory and hyiiranlie Morks at N'ersailles find Alarly. 

In 1075 ho read a ]iap(‘r before the Academy on tlie suc- 
cessive pro]>agation of light as revealed by' a certain in- 
eipiality in tins motion of the first of Jn]>iters sfiteUite.s 
(see BAfiAbbA.v, vol. xviii. p. 251). In lOiSl he retnrne<l i 
to Copenhagen, where lie spent the remainder of his days 
as professor of aslruiiomy, but his great ability and prac- 
tical talents were made use of in several other ]mblic ' 
employments, ilo died on 2Jil SepU*mV»er 1710. ! 

Itoc'incr's iianm is now Ijest known by Ids diseovery of the finite 
vehxdly of light, ^lost of his eontenijHUa) it?s donhled the reality ; 
of lids diseoveiy, <l}ielly beeansc? the e«*lipses of tlie three outer 1 
Miii-Jlites of Jupiter diil not show .similar irregiilai ifies to those i 
exhibited by the first, satellite. Tins is imt surjaisiug, as the ^ 
mutual attraetioii of the .s;d.elliLes makes their motions f.ir more i 
I :oin plicated than astronomers iimigined before the. development of ; 
the tlicory of gravitation, and it slioiild perhajis he ehielly a.seribed . 
to ehaiuai that. Uoeiner brought forward his the-ory, which Bradley’s . 
iliaooverv of the aberration of light about fifty years later proved to ; 
bi-. a true one. Koemer’.s ingenuity has, however, apja-ared viny pro- ; 
irdmoillv in the iinporbtnl iinprovenients wldcli lie carried out in 
the con.sti-uetion of astronomii al instruments. The large armil- • 
lary siihere.s, '* first constrneted by the asl mnoiiiers of Alexandria ’ 
and also u.sed by Tycho Bralie, liail been .supTseded by the meridian j 
or mural niiadranl for measuring mernlian xeiiith distanees, and by j 
tlie .scxb'iiii for niiMsuring distanci^s betw'eeii stars iij order to find j 
their ditferema' of right aseension liy solving tlie s]>heriial triangle | 
between the pde and tlie tw'o slar.s. Both these instruniciits were ? 
iutrf«lnced by Tycho Brahe. b’ociner, Innvever, saw that Tycho’s ; 
idea of making the rotating earth itself an a.stroiiomiea] instrument 
by observing the tran.sics of stars across the meruliau eoiild be 
carried out i»etter by lixing a telescope at right angles to a hori- 
zontal axis placed exactly oast and west, .so that; the telescopi could ' 
only move lu tho meridian. The first ti:in.sit instninieiit wivs run- | 
structed in 1689 ami eivcted in Kofoiier’.s liouso in 1690. Jii tin* 
same year he erected in the university <i}isi*rvatoiy an instrument 
with altitude and n/imiith circlrs (fiir obsej ving equal altitude.^ on 
boUi si*les of the inonrlian) ami an e»|natorial instrument. In 1704 
he eonstructed a private olwervatoiy at Vridliismiiagle, u fe>v miles 
west of Copenliagcn, and mounted a meridian circle (the transit 
instrument and vertical cin le romhim'd) and a transit imstrument 
nmving in the firiine vertical. Roeincr may thus hr considered the j 
inventor of nearly all our iiiiMjerri iiistninieiits of pn*cision, and it 
i.s miieh m ho rogrotted that his ideas wore hot adopted liy astro- 
nomers until a]>oiit a century Later. All the results of his observa- 
tions were dcsli-oycil iu a gnat conflagration in 1728, ex(fept three 
ilays’ work, whu;h has la'cn diHi’Usscd hiy dalle {O, liwinn'i ti'idnum 
cbsenktlioiinm a.'ttrfjtiortniintrtun er, I7f)€ inutilutnruw^ lk?rlin, 1845). 
Ills tlisi-iplc Horrebow has left us a very detailed description of 
KcJemf?r\H instrunierits and ideas in his Opt'ra vtathf^turiUio-physica 
(3 vols., Copenhagen, 1740-41). Grant’s IfiHtoi'y of Physical Astro* 
(Loinion, 3 852;^ gives a very coneet account of Koeraor and 
Jiis iu volitions. About his life ma also an iirtiele by Pliilipseii in 
A^Of'disk Unirersitets Tidsfikr{t\\o\, v., 1860. 

• For description of this the largeRt win* suspeinsfou bridge ill the 

worldi Bee Kev Vo«k Citt, toK xvil. p. 465. 1 
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BOIOBMOND or Rokrmonrk (i.c„ R<.H?r Mouth ”), ft 
town of tlio Notlicrlauds in tlio province of Limburg 
(formerly Oiiclderkiid), on the right bank of tlie Maaa 
(Meuse) at the mouth of the Boer, wliich 8e]>aratcs it from 
the snliurb of St Jacob. Jt i.s 2i)J miles from Maest.richt 
by the railway to Vcnio (openetf 1865), The old forti- 
fications were dismantled in 1819 and liave been ]»artly 
turned into lunmenaxlcs. At this j>oint the Maas i.s crossed 
l»y a bridge erected in 1860-07, aial the lloer by one dating 
from 1771 and replacing the older stmeture destroyed in 
1701. 1'lie finest building in the town is tlie Tb)manesi]ne 
minster clinrcli, begun in 1218, and dedicated l\v Arch- 
bislmp Kngelbert of (.'ologne. In the middle of the nave 
is the tomb of fount (lerliard 111. of (bielderland and hi.s 
wife Margaret. The calliodrnl of St f lirisbqilu r is also 
of note; on the to].» of the to>ver (2lG feet) is a copper 
statue i.»f the saint and the interior is adorned with paint- 
ings by llnVam.s, .Jacob de Wit, Ac. The Befornied chureli 
was once the chupcJ of the monastery of tlie Minoriti*.--!. 
I’lie oltl bi.sliop’s |ialace is now ilie ci>iirt.-]ion.se, and the 
old Je.stiit.s' inona.stery willi its tine gaidens is now o<rcin 
pied as a higher Inirgher .school. Woollen, cotton, silk, 
and mixed stuffs, ])aper, llonr, and beiu* are maniifaetured 
at Boennond. Tlie popnlntion rtf the town was 5712 in 
1840 and 8797 in 1870 ; and tliat of the coniniune lias 
increa.setl from 0005 in 18 40 to 10,470 in 1879. 

'J’ill the Bilh cciiturv ReTimiml was only a village, wilh a hunt- 
ing hulge known as PoL ’fhe erection ttf I he inonastic cliunrli in 
3 218 was folh)w<Ml by the laiililing of town walls in 12 ‘JI by Count 
i>tho II. In 1543 Koi-nnoml was occupii.Ml by the troops t»f Ch.irli-.s 
A’., ami in th<‘ c«fur.sj.' of tlie Eighty Veai'.s’ Wai* few pLn'c.s more 
frequently i hangeil hamls. 'I'he p*acc of Miin.sler ( 16 l.s i left it in 
the Spani.sh Nctherlamls ; V»nt Ijctween 17 n 2 nml 1716 it w.'islieUl 
by the. forces of the Bniletl Provim t s. 

JKXIATION J )A VS, the Monday, Tuesday, and W’ednc.s- 
<lav before A.scen.sion jiay. Tho wet?k in whitrh they occur 
i.s .smiietinu's called Bogation Wi‘ck. See .Litana', voI. 
xiv. ]>]>. 095-090. 

.KOlfKK L, ‘‘grand count of Sicily, the twelfth and 
3 n-)ungest .son of ’J’an<‘re<l de IJauteville in Nen inandy, was 
born about 1051 . lie joined hi.s brother Boiikut ( Juisoaro 
( y.c.) iu Italy in 1058, and after taking j»art Avith him in 
hi.s eonq nests on the mainland jiassed over to Si<*ily in 1001. 
'J’here snc'li .snc<*css attended his arms that in 1071 he truik 
the title of count ; in 1089 he Imeame ‘‘grand count” and 
ill 1098 received from the ]iope for himself and Ids sn<-* 
ces.sor.s the title of ‘‘ legate apo.stolieal in Sieil}'. He died 
in 1101. See. Sh ila'. 

BOtiEB 11., count of Sicily, .son of the jireceding, was 
born about 1093 and <lied in 1154, Re obtained frOiU 
the aiitipopo Anaclctus JE. the title of king of Sicily in 
1 1 30, and was crow ned it4 the aaine j-ear* llio title wm 
afterw'ard.s confirmed in 1 1 39 b}*^ InncKrent II. See Srcir.Y. 

BCKIKH or Hoa-edon. Sec Rovedon, vol. xii. p. 319. 

IIOR EB or Wkxooa er, avIio Ava.s a monk in the abbey 
of St Alban.s, and who died jirior of P»elvoir iu 1237, wan 
long regarded as the sole author of a Latin chronicle 
entitled Flores JlisforvrrvWy being a history of tho worhl 
from the crwttion dowm to tlie year 1235, llecent investi- 
gation, how'ever, ha.s iliscloaed that only the portion from 
1 189 onwards is from his pen, and that the remainder must 
be attributed to John de Celia, a^Iio was abbot of St Albans 
from 1195 to 1214. Sec vol. xv. p, 634. 

liOGEBS, John (c, 1500-1555), editor of the English 
Bible known os MattheAv’s. See vol. viii, p. 386. 

ROGERS, Samuel (1763-1855), the melodious 
Rogers” of Byron, the “memory Rogers^' of the general 
reader, ha.s a unique reputation amonir English men of 
letterft. Not only was he a poet Of si^cieiit inark to W; 
hailed by B|yron~with; 

, 'as; ono. <rf . the ^ few ; 
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scribbl<.Ts, but lie was also for fifty years tlie most cele- 
brated entertainer of celebrities in London. From 1803, 
^vllell ho removed from liis chainliera in the Temple, till j 
the last year of his long life, his house, 22 8t James's | 
Place, was tins common meeting-ground of men of distinc- 
tion in every walk of life. Mcncc, though his poems arc 
no longer read except by the stinlent, Iiis name is kept 
alive in the. letters and diaries of associates whose works 
are more permanent than his own, — ki‘|>t alive, tOi>, not 
merely as that of a cultured Ani[>liitryoii but as tliat of a 
conversational wit whose tart sayings are worthy of record. 

lie was born at Newington (Ireeii (Lond<m) on 30th 
July 1703, the son of a wealtliy Loudon banker, and re- 
lated on the nothers side to the ceki>rated Noncon- 
formist divines Piiilip and Matthew H<Miry. I>r IVice, 
the Unitarian, l»iirke\s antagonist, was tlie lainily pastor 
and a fieqiient vi.sit()r at his father's liouso. The infln- 
eiice *»f this writer’s philosophy <‘aii be. traced in l{ogi*rs‘s 
poems. Hogers was educated at the famons Nonconformist 
ai*aileiiiy at Newington (Jret'fi, where Defoe laid been a 
jnipil a hundred years before. Attention to J'lnglish studies 
had been a tlislinct object in this scliool from its fonnda. 
tion, and Hogers, his youthful ambition awakened, rushed 
into print as an <'ssayist in the fit's ut 

the age of eighteen. Mis main d(‘sire then was to be a 
preinin'r like Dr IViee ; but lui yiehlod his falln vr’s 
advice and eiitereil tin? [laternal l*aiik. Liit he was far 
from abandoning his love for literature. lie read < Ira y 
and (;Jold.*>mith on his way to the l»ank, and in 17.Si> 
proved his adiniridion fVn- these exemj'lars in a \t»lume 
c<)ntaiMing some pretty iniilations of (loldsmith and a 
wildly apostro[»hu' Ode to Sif/iti'stition after the manner 
of Clray. This volume contains one of the few* juissages 
of his that are <.»ften quoted 

'rinMi! 's Midi a chann in im tiin lioly, 

1 would not, if I i oid<b he gay.'* 

Following Dray’s exam|de, the yonthfnl poet took great 
pains with lii.s v«‘rsi:s, and, after nine years’ maturing, 
publislied in 1702 a more elaborate and more successful 
bid for |>ootic laurels, 77u‘ Ideas)* res of This 

poem may be regarded as the last blaze of the jioetic 
ilictitui of the 1 8th century before its final extiiietion. 
We .sec Imre carried to the extromest t)iteh the tlieory <»f 
elevating and iviiiiing familiar themes liy abstract treat- 
ment and nolde iiiiag<*ry. So simjdc an act as that of 
trying t.i> remember a half-forgotten fa<?t or fancy is eIal>o- 
rately and beautifully com}»ared to the search of an im- 
l»atieut mother for a chihl lost in a forest, 'riie common 
organ-grinder becomes “tlie blithe son of Savoy,'’ mid as 
such is presenteil in a most romantic situation as an 
object for refined syin[>athy. The good familiar creature 
memory itself is transfigured into a gracious personifica- 
tion of most benignant ami widi -rwn*hing pinver. In this 
art of “raising a subject,'' us the 1 8th century phrase 
was, the lde(t^ttres of Memory is mm.'b more perfect than 
Oampbeirs Measures of Ifnpe, published a few years later 
in imitation. Byron’s critici.sm is com[»lele, “there is 
not a vulgar lino in the poem.” This is tho acme of 
positive praise for tlie fashionable serious poetry of the 
18t.h century: when this can be said of a poet, ho has 
reached tho perfection of iLs ideal of poetic diction. In 
this t»ocm the chanicters of the school can be analysed in 
cold blood, for there is not much excitement in laboured 
reflexions on the pleasures of memory. Human interest 
is at a minimum in such frigid exercises ; it is almost 
entirely an affair of diction. The chief feeling excited is 
ai^^mishment at the pains taken by the poet to provide 
thjiplc and showy wrappages for such starveling little 
bhii^U of thought. . 

■ yoolft. ;be^^ ;;iE^era Aw irdl^y irilh. another' 
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of his elaiiorat*’ poems, — J/i Epistle to a ( 1 798), 

This has at least tho advantage of some ])ersoiial interest. 
It dcseribes the [uiet's idc^al of a conifortalile life, and 
may bt? put side by side with Pom fret’s (Choice f<ir literary 
comparison, and with the poet’s own life for fifty years 
afterwards. Although for conventional ]»oetic reasons 
Jlogers establi'>lies his ideal house in the country instead 
i»f in St -1 ainess IMaee, still the priiH'iples of living arc the 
same wliieli atterwarils regulated his ri:jil life and were 
carrieil out with easy sU ady perseverauce. "‘It is tho 
design o! this |\pi.>tli‘. to illustrate tlie. virtue of True ’I'aste ; 
and t<» show how little sin? re«juiris t«» secure not only the 
comforts Imt even tlie elegan<*ies of life. True Taste is 
an exeelleiit l'.eonoiMi.-4. ’ Ititgi-rs illustrate<l this maxim 
in ]»roceoding to snrn*nnd lilmsclf witli rare and beautiful 
wf»rks of art and l«.’ltv.‘rs, and to make lii.'^ lionsi? tlie cenlre. 
fnr all that was m«»st disiinguislied and agreeable in 
Lornhai society. .Many ]»er.^ons in liis liiu«‘. spent, ten 
tinie.s a.s nmch in the pnr.snit v»f a .similar oEjrct:. williout 
oiie-tcnth of the siicci^s.s. I beJic\ i\ .N|i,s Norton wrote, 
“no man ever was so mneli attended to ami tliouglit of 
wln> had so .slender a bu tiine and such calm abilities. His 
Doll was IJannoiiy ; and oNcr liis life Harmony presiiU'il 
.sitting on a lukewarm cloud. ’’ M hcii hi* moved to St 
James’s Place in 1803 he withdrew' from rn/five com’ern 
ill the bank, contenting In’m.self with a moderate income 
as a .sleejiing [laiiiier ; and .so earcfnl a. immagi r was he 
of this income tliat lie was able, not only t<> entertain and 
to buy choice things his collection, which .seems to liave 
contaiiieil luinlly a pnrtielc of rubbish, fetching .lin0,000 
when .sold after his ileath l>nt al.M> to oxteml geiierou.s 
lielp to 8l niggling men of letters. It was Pogers wdio 
came to Sheridan's relief in his last <lays when he was 
deserted by his titleil friemls ; Moore and ( 'ampbell received 
help in neeil from liim, as muuilieent a.s it wa.s delicately 
otfc reil ; and he was always remly to befriend iiinch Ic.ss 
di.sliiiguished merit in distres.s. It was perhaiis charaeter 
istic of a man so caatii)us, e«piable, and disjia-ssiouate that 
hi.s wit had a depreciutiug turn ami was often exercised 
w'ith calm insolence at tho evt'en.se. of fn.'.sy j>retenec. 
Pait that tin' man was on tho wliole of a kindly ami luvalih; 
iiaiuro was shown by an incident late in lii.s life. His 
popularity was put to tho ti.‘st of misfortune by the robbery 
of liis bank. Aloi't of tlie inoin'y was n'covered, but upon 
tlie news of tlie misforlnne .several men <*f weallli amJ title 
canit? foiwvard with large otFers of assistance. 

Altliougli the latireate.-liip was [ue.s.^i d upon Pogers l)y 
the prince consort (»n Wonlsw^orlh .s death in I SoO, he ha<l 
not been a prolific ]K)et thiring his hmg life of cultured 
leisure and social enjoyment. He contiiiuci] his ]»nKtice 
of writing little and writing .slowly. Fourteen years in- 
tervened between tho Kpi.<tle anil the. ]>ublicaiion of the 
Vtajaye of Cithimhus in 1812. In nn lliod this jjoom wa.s 
a coinproiniso between the. old scliobl of refiectivo poetry 
and the new' school of narrative. 'I’lie .story of (A»lumbu.s 
w'tus the, theme, but the story was not told : it was only 
indicated in a aerie.s of reflexions on its most striking 
moments. ’Phe experiment helped forward the literary 
movement ; the new’ .school through Byron took the hint, 
and The. Oiaouf\ though interfumetrated with a more 
vigorous life, wa,s avowedly wTillcn on the model of 
ColumbuJty and dedicated to Rogers. In, lii.s next poem, 
JacquMne^ which w'a.s publislied in tho same volume wdth 
Byron’s Lara in 1811, much to the benefit of tho wits of 
the time, Bogers may be said to have gone over to the 
new school, adopting their four-accent measure and show- 
ing his skill, which was considerable, in pure narrative. 
His reflective poem on Unman Life^ though published in 
1819, can hardly lie described os a reversion, for he had 
been engaged it off ^nd for twelve years. It is 
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mucli tho best of ]\U ineditative jioeiiis, as elcgaut and 
finished in diction as the Jifeitiory^ and much more incisive 
in tliought and touching in .sentiment. His last, longest^ 
and most interesting ]niV)1i.s})CMl \vni k was the first 

inRlalment of wliieh was jmhlislied in 1S21 and the last 
in 1831. It is sai<l that, wlieai the jni]>iisli(?r craiiplained 
that the jmMie wraiM not buy l\oger.s attirniecl iliat 

ho “wnul*! inake them buy it’’ ; aiul, calling in tlic aid of 
Turner and Stotlianl, ho ]u-odueed the snnmtuous illus- 
tratcfl edition at a eost of £ir>,()00. A[iart from tlu?se 
adventitious cluirms Itah/ ha.s niucli greater general interest 
than any other <»l’ Itogeis’s poonis, and is likely to Txi re.-nl 
f(»r long, if only as a f ravoller's rompanion. The siyli* is 
studiously simple : the l»!ank v» rso has ipilte an l'3i/.a- 
hetlian flavour, ;im<! abminds in ha])]»y lines ; the nlloxions 
have .a keen ]i<'int ; ami the ineideulnl .stories are told willi 
julniirahie brevity aiul ttVori. Passages of pn»s(? are inter- 
sper.sed, wp)u*rht with I he same earn as tJie ver.'^es, amt 
the notes are models »»f interesting ih taii (‘.oucisely put. 

Tor the last iive years of his life Jlog<'rs, wlto had been 
extremely aetive till his eighty eighth year, was eonlitied to 
Ills eluiir ill <-ousi‘(pienee of a fall in the sheet. He die«i 
in l 4 (mdon on iStli |)eeeinber J8ri."\ in his iiiuety thinl 
year. f)nlv very fragmentary ve.c<‘nls are ]avserved of the 
brilliant: g.atherings at bre.ikf.ast ami dinner in his Iionse. 
Fragml^nfs .arc to l»o gleamsi in the diaries of Ilyron, Moore, 
Sydney Smith, ami i.)lliers, of his table-talk 

waTO published in ISod, and a volume of liis Iiirollcrfiona 
of celebrities in A complete. Life is umh'rstood 

(1885) to V»e in juejia ration, willi Mr V, W. ( 'layden a.s 
editor. Mr Hayward's cssu} is the most coiiiplele aeeouut 
of Tlogers hitherto [niblishe<l. (w. M.) 

IIOHAX, Hknke i»k ( ir)71bin38), a g< noral and writer 
of eminence and omi of the and best representatives 
of the imiepemlent French m^blesse, was lK*rn at the 
ohillciin (d Jlleins in ihittany on 35th August 1571). llis 
father was Itene II., comit of Ibdian, and head of a family 
which l)ad hardly a su]MM ior iii France for anti<piity atid 
distinction, and which was connected with mo.st of tin*, 
reigning houses of Fnro|>e. Itohan anus by birth the! 
sec(»nd sou, but liis elder l>rother Ib ne dying young he 
became the. heir of the name. He ap]»eared at court and in 
the army at tlie age of .sixteen, and was a spe<‘ial favourite? 
with Horny 1V\, after whom, failing the lionse of (.’oiide, 
he jniglit bo said fo be (lie natural chief of the Fremli 
Protestants. Having serNoii till the iioace of Vervins, lie 
trav(*.lkd f<vr a cowsidtsublo time over Knrope, including 
Fngland and Scotland, in tho first of whicli i?ountrics he re- 
ceived the m)t uiii*]ue honour of being <*jilled by Hlizabotli 
her knight, wldle \n the sec(»nd he Avas godfather at (liarlos 
l.’s christeuiiig. f)ii his return to France he Avas made 
«lnke ami peer at tho ago of twenty- four and maiTie<l 
Margueiito do Picthune, SullyV daughter, receiving lucra- 
tive apjxiintinerits. Aftt r the as.sassiuat ion of Henry tV., 
w'hich was a great V>low to him, Kohan fought witli smreess 
at the siege of Jlirieh. But from this time onwHrd.s he 
was for the greater part of many years eatlier in active 
warfare against tJie (JoA'erniiiuMt of his country, or in active 
though poaceablo opjmsition to it. For a time, hoAvcver, 
ho abstained from actual in.snrreetion, and. he emleavourlM 
to kee[) on terms Avith Mario do’ Medici ; he cvim, despite 
hi.s dislike of Do Jjuyne.s, the favourite of I.auis XIJl., ro- 
ap|>earcd in the army and fought in Lorraine and Piedmont. 
It was not till the decree for the restitution of cJiurch 
projjerty in the soutli threw the Bcarnese and Gascons 
into open revolt that Bohan appeared a« a rebel. His 
authority and military skill W'cre very formidable to the 
royalists, forc.ed them among other cheeks to raii^ the 
siege of Montauban, and brought about the treaty of 
Montpellier (1623). But Rohan did not escape the ro? 
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.suits of the incurable factiousness wdiich showed itself 
more .strongly i>erhaps among the French Huguenots than 
among any other of tlie nun)erous armed opiiositions of 
the 17th century. He was accused of InkeAvaminess and 
treiichery, though lie did not hesitate to renew' the w^rr 
wlien the comjmct of Montpellier was broken. Again a 
lioilow' peace A,vas patched up, but it lasted hardly any 
time, ami Rohan undertook a tliinl war, tlie first the events 
of which are recounted in liis (rclelirated Jfunoirs. This 
last war (famous for the siege of La Roclielle, in wliich, 
however, Pohan’s brother Soubise, not Rohan himself, \va.s 
prim-ipally conccrneil) Avas om^ f»f con.sirleiable danger for 
Uohan : he W'as c<nulemmvd to death, ami a groat rcAA'ard 
was i>lf‘ervMl for him de.ul or alivi?. Nov at the close, fvf the. 
Avar di«l lie. think it best to remain in France, bnt made 
his Avay to Venice. Hi-re he lived ipiietly for sonui time 
and is said to Jiavc rec(?iv(‘d fnun tin? Porb^ tl)C otter of 
the sovenugnty <»f ( \[U’ns. If i.s more certain that his 
liosts of Venice Avi.slicd to miike him tlieir general in-cliief, 
a <li-..sign not eycciited owing to tlie i>e;iee of ( !hcra.sco 
(ir>31). Soon afferward.s Ibdiau was again called to sevAe 
his l.iAvfiil .sovereign. Richelieu liad had expe rience, tluuigli 
not fricmlly exjjcrience, ol‘ Ids abilities, and when Fiance 
bega.n om-e more to take a a igotvais p;M t in the Thirty Years’ 
War liolnui Avas ap[>oiiited t‘» fin* fa.^k ol oecU[»> ing the. 
Valtclline, oml fhu.s cutting off flic ec-nmiuhicati»»n between 
Gennany and Paly. Hu was mtlrdy sucn ssful ami r»-- 
peatedly be.'it b<»th tlie iiiifuTiali^ts and the Sp.aniards. 
But, despite this s(‘rviee, Rohan was still tlnaight dangerous 
to the ])eace of France oAving to his intbie.nce. with tin? 
Huguenots, ami ul»jection was even made to his nsideme 
in GencA'a. He therefore joined Berrdi.u d of SaxeWeima.r, 
ami AA'as sevA’ing in his .-irniy when he met Avith tlie woiiml 
which caused Ids ditath at RheinfcMeii vai l‘’th April 
H>3S. His liody was l)uri<.d at G(‘n<\.a and Ids arms 
solemnly l»e<jueatlied to ami aoceplc‘d by 1 ho*Vcm*t iaii re- 
public. Hohan’s wife Avas a AVv>maii of talent nml energy, 
f hough she did not escape scandal. His younger laoiher 
Benjamin, generally knoAvu as Soubise., A\as. liki* him, a 
famous Hngneiiot leadi'i*. His daughter and mdy re- 
ci>grii/.fd surviving child, named Margiierile, carrieil the 
honours of Rohan into the (’’liabot family. 

W'hrtt has ulii( l!y .served Roliroi'.s lufinei v is n«>i liis iiiilitary 
iirhievrni< nts, thoiigli llioy Av«'te rcinarkalilr, nor Ids pcditical posi- 
tion, tliongli it m:»s liigh, hut liis .'niunivil^lc JA: ;//<>/>.<?. 'J'lu'se cov4‘r 
the civil wars in lhi»*e hooks, wldlcj .a toiirth <‘ontaius the luiinitivc 
iiftlic Viiltflliiii! ejtnipaigtis ; jirid tlicy rank tinning tho twjsl products 
iif’the singnlar talent for ineinoir-AViitiTig which tlio I’remdi aristo- 
4*r:icy of the H»tli and 17lli e<?ntiiiics pOKMcsst'd. Alike in style, in 
idearness of ni.attor, and in sin ewdness of thought they tle,s(;iA'e. A-^ery 
high jiraise. The iir.st threi^ books appe.ared in 16-14, that on th(j« 
V'altellimi War not till J758. Some .suspicions were thrown <»ii the 
geiiiiinciif!ss of this latter, hut it would seem groundlessly. Kohau 
also Avj'ote ParfoU Cajy'UAUnep^w adapUitioii of the niilit.ary [ne- 
eepts and examples of ('a‘sar to modern WArfare ; an nccount of hia 
travels ; .a politieid tract, L'lvtt'rH iir.’i Lltnts d t^f^s Printm dr. la. 
fVirHienltj \e. The Mt.inoir,s^ Avhich alone lni\ e (lontimn-ij it) ho 
rej)ririted, may he coin’eiiieiitly found, in the collection of Mitdiaud 
iiiifl Poujoiilat, vol. xix. 

ROHAN, Louia Bene tRouARD, (^ahdtkvl i>k (1734- 
1803), prince de Bohan '•Gueinfmee, arclihi.shop of 8tras- 
burg, llie hero of the scandal of the diamond iKicklacti, 
and a cadet <>f the great family of Bohan (which traced 
its origin to tho kings of Brittany, and w'as granted the 
procedence and rank of a foreign princely family by 
Louis XIV.), Avas born at Paris on 25lh September 1734. 
Mcmlx^r.s of tJie Rohan family had fillod tlie office of arch- 
bishop of Strasburg from 1704,— on office Avhich made 
them princes of the empire and the compeera rather of 
tho Gennan prince-bishops than of the French 
For this high office Louis de Bohan waa d^l^ed 
his birth, and soon after taldOng oide^ 
nominated coiuy^utor to. hie 
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KociWfort, w1h> then Jiehl the nrehbishopric*, &n<I ho 
alfto consecrated bishoj) of (^anoyma. But he preferred the 
elegant life and the gaiety of Paris to his clerical duties, 
and had »\lso an ambition to make a figure in politics, 
fie joined the yinrty o[)j>osiMl to th»^ Austrian alliance, 
which had been cemented by the marriage of the ar< h- 
diiclmss ^^arie Antoiiietto to the <hitiphin. 'riiis |»arty 
was hea<led b^^ the due d'Aignillon, who in 1771 sent 
Prince Louis on it. special «‘mbass 3 - t<» Vicuina to find out 
what was being doncs there with reg;ird to the [)arlil ion of 
Poland, llohan arrived at Vienna in January I77i\ ami 
inode a great noise with his lavisli fetes. Put the tanpress 
Maria Theresa was uiiplarably lioslile to him; not <*nly 
did he atteinj^t to thwiu't her polic^^ l»ut lie spri‘ad 
seamlals aboiit her daughter Marie Antf)inette, laughed 
at lu*rself, and sl)o<*ke<l lier ideas of ])ropriet v by his <lis- 
si|>ation and luxury. On the death of l^ouis W., in 1771, 
Rohan was recallcti fr<»in Vienna, and I’ohlly received at 
Paris ; but tlie iulhience. of his himily was toil great for 
him to lie neglected, and in 1777 lie uas made, grand 
almoner, and in 1778 abbot. f>f St Vansl. In 1778 lui 
was made a cardinal ow tlie nomination of Stanislaus 
towski, king of ]*oland, and in the following \a‘ar sncccede<l 
his uiich' as archbishop of Straslnirg and l>c<;am(! abbot of 
Noinuoutiers and (.’liaise f )iisi. Ills various prid'eruicnts 
brought him in an iiicoiiie n\‘ two and a lialf millions <»f 
livres ; yi‘t the cardinal was rc.'^tless ajid unhappy until he. 
should be rcinst.itcd in favour at court and had a[>peascd 
the aninc'sity wJiich Maiie AntoimMe felt against liini. 
Tluuigh a man of some al'ilily, In^ breame iidatuatcd with 
the notorious diarlatau (.'agliostro in 1780, and l<.>dgcd 
him in his pahna*, and in 17>^- he made the ac«|naint- 
aiice <^f Madame de l.aniotte- Valois, a <les(tt.-ndant of an 
iliegitimate. luanch of the Vahas, but a poor advimturcs.s, 
and uiarru d t.o an iulventurev. 'Uieso ya’ 0 |.)k% ha.ving a in- 
quired great iidluenc<x over Rohan, <leti*rmined to turn his 
excc.ssiva*. (h^sire to iK'conie reconcile<l to tlm q«ieen to their 
own rnlvantage. J'hev pe.rsua»lcd him that Mario Antoi- 
nette wishf‘fl him well, and contrived an interview between 
him ami a girl named ( div a, who gn atly n nendiled the. 
queen, in the gardens of Versailles in August 1784, so 
skilfully liiat lie. believed ho Jiml seen tin? queen herself 
ami that .sln> had given him a, rose. Tlie inlvenl mess tln-n 
I>crsuadcd him that tlie (|ueeii would bo umch gratitici] by 
the pre.sent of an extreim ly valuable, diamond necklace 
which sJio hml refii.sed in 1778 and 1781, and on 2(ith 
.Taniiary 1785 the. cardinal finrchased it for 1,000,001) 
francs, to lie [laid in three instalments, and hamled it over 
to a yiretemled valet of th^^ <iiieen on receipt of a forged 
letter of thanks signed “.Marie AnU)inette. of France.’' IJic 
conito do Lamotte V'ahiis at once started f(»r London, 
and, after breaking up the ne<‘klace, began to sell the 
diamonds separately. The plot soon caiiu' to light, and 
tho king sent the cardinal to the. Bastille, d’his arrest t»f 
a gixvat nobleman and an archbish<»p excited the wrath 
of both tho nctbility and the bi.slio]>.s, and the large party 
oyqiosed to the Au.striati alliance rogardcsl him a.s a martyr. 
Tn this feeling the ohl courtiers and the. judges of the 
parlement of Paris participated, for they bated tJie queen 
for her abolition of strict etiquette and for her extrava- 
gance and frivolity. The ])eoplo, who had also been 
taught by pamphleteers to hato her and to regard her as 
tho cause of all their ills, shartvd the fe4?ling of their 
8Uperioi*s in education ; and, when the parlement of Paris 
solemnly aKsoIved the cardinal of all blame on 3l8t May 
1786, his acquittal was received with universal enthusiasm, 
and regarded as a victory over the court and the queen. 
^Xl^h^h i^iiitted by the parletheM Paris, the . cardinal 

exiled to 

>'.He to return 
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ut Strasburg, and his popularity wu.' shown hy hi.s election 
in 1789 U) tho .states- general by tho clergy of the Vvaiili.vgt*s 
t»f Hagneuau and \V( is.se n burg. He at fir.st declined to 
.sit, but tho states goijoral, when it became tlic muional 
a.s.<cinbly, insisted mi validating his election. But as a 
]»rincf* of tho c hnreh in Jannnjy 17!>1 he refu.sed to tako 
the. o.ath to the constitnlion, and went to Ettenheiin, in 
the (Jeriiinn part of his dioce>:e. In c.xih? hi.s character 
iin]»r«ivcd, and lie s]H nt what wealth remained to him in 
y>r(ividing for tlie [hum- riergy nf Jiis dince.se wlio had 
been ol)liged to leave Frame.: rmd in 1801 resigned 
his nominal rank aielybisln^p td* SU'aw.linrg. Oil i7tli 
February I80.‘l he dii'd at J'hlenln ini. 

For flu? alfiirof ilu' «liiOM«nnl nci .■md the lih* of 1 |io iMniiti.'il 

see l-he .l/i ol li i.s ■'ii elary, tie* Alihi* I 1. til'tli*.' Inroiie.ss 

(rOlM.M'k ivell, fti I , ;iiul of M:!t|:inu- (..'inipitii ; lie. 

in*:ihfs ihi t/fnnf*: Lnnutfii. rd. iu 

wliieli Holiaii is alilv d( fV‘iidi*<l and M :« i i** .\ n iio n* t i ** .-tiLOnati/a'd ; 
A/if/'i*' yl niff/: ft. Ir /'v’lW.v //// ('nllt>'r, hv Kmih* t 'a ni [lardoii, 

1 saa ; ;oid t ■nrlyle’s “ 'J'le- I >i.iiin nid e. k Ia'*« , " in 
(l^.i7), repiihlislied in Ids //v. 

KOHILKJIANI) or Rojiii.ciJN I), a divi.'sifm or eoinmis- 
siouership in the \<>rth-\\"r*.*<teni Provinees <d' India, lying 
between Jo' uiid .‘5(^ ' 1' N. Jat. and Viet ween 78" 1' 
ami" 80’ 28' Is. long. !t comjnises tlie six distrii'ts of 
Bijnaur Ohjiior), MiirAdal>;'ul, Budann, Bareli (Bareilly), 
Shahjaliaiipur, and PililJiit, together containing an area (»f 
10,885 .stpiare inile.s, with a pi>jnil-itif>n (1881 ) of 7), 122,557 
(males 2,728,701. females 2,5l.» J,7*.)0 ). By r» liginn, Hindus 
numbered 3,1)21,98!), Mohammedans 1,192,203, and (Jliri.st- 
ian.s 0301. In the same year lliere were I 1,«327 tovvT).s 
and villages iu the div i.siun ami ()39,t>() I (n'cupi«'il lumses. 
Ot the total area 0 I lO square mile.s were n tiirm-il a.s culti- 
vated and 2510 as cultivable.. In 1883 8 1 Rohilkhand 
divisi<m liad 2.M32 mile.s of road and 103 miles of railway ; 
iu tho sauio yee.r its gross reveinm aniouiiti.‘<l to .£1)80,082, 
of whi<?Ii tho land-tax conLribnti(l .£0Vk\lSl. 

HOHTAK, a Ihiii.sli district of India, in the. llissar 
divi.‘<ion, nmh.u* the lienteiiaiit-gov ernoivliip id’ the Ihnijab, 
lying between 28’ l!)' ami 2!)' 17' N. hit. oml l.atweeu 
7t»’ 17' ami 77’ i>0' l*k hmg. It contains an aiea of 181 I 
square tniles, and is ]>oumled on tlie A', by Karnal, oii 
the F. by ITelhi, on tlm S. by (Jiirgaon, and on the W, by 
nis.s.ar and ilje native stale id' Jhiml. Ibditak di.strict i.s 
situated in the iniilst ( f lln? levi 1 taldeland separating tho 
Jumna and the Sutlej valleys; it i.s one unbroken jdain, 
consisting of a lianl clay copioiir^ly inter.sjar.sed with light 
yelh>w saml, ami covered in it.s wiUl stat«‘ by a jungle of 
.scrubby lini.shvvoofl. It ])Ossc.v>es no grand seeiiery, but 
on the whide the features of tlie di.sli ict are niort' diversi- 
fied tlian many of tin? plain districts cd’ the Punjab. Tho 
only natural rescrvi»ir fi>r its drainage is thi* \ajafgarh 
JhiJ, a mar.shy lake lying williin tinv boundaries of l)t-Ihi. 
The*. Sail ibi, a small stream from t he Ajmcre hills, traver.s‘'s 
a ee»nier i>f the ilistrict, uiul the n»)rllieru portions arri 
watered by the Holuak and I'utana l.e uiches cd’ the. 
\Ve.->leru Jumna (nnal, but the gnater ]>orticn. of llm 
central [dain, ciuuprising about Iwo-tliirtls of the ilistrict 
area, i.s entirely deptiulcnt iqxm the uncertain raiiifalh 
I’ho climate, though .severe in jMiint of heat, is geuerally 
healthy ; the average rainfall is about 19A inches, llohlak 
has no railway j it i.s, however, well prt.»viilod with roads}, 
wliicli cix»s.s it in evoiy direction, and* tulcgrai»hic com- 
munication is now under construction. 

III ISSl the poimhition of HoTitak district mnnbered 5rj3,00{> 

P290,224 ifialcs and :.'r»7,38ri fcinalos'. By religion Biiuius nmnV crod 
468,90,'5, or tioarly 8r» |mm* cent, of the total population, and MoViani- 
tnedans 79,510. Thcro are only two towns in the district with 
iuhabitantfl exceeding 10,000, namely, Routak. (see below) and 
Jhajjar with 11,650. Rohtalc. is a purely agricultural district, but 
its prcKiiico hardly more than offices mr its home consumption.. 
Of the total area of 1811 square miles, 1416 were in 1883-84 ro* 
turned as and 269 as cultivable. The chief prodoeta 
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aro food graiuh, jmiscs, rollon, and «ngar-eatie. There aro no 
mauufnetiivea of more than loeal ijniK»rlauec excepting ornamental 
turtmiia at Rohtak and snddirrv at Kalanar. Pretty pottery ia made 
at Jhajjar, and cotton cloth for home ufse is woven in largo qiiaiu 
titles. The gross revenue of the. district iu 1883*84 was ii78,346, 
of which £iiPt 140 was ilei-ived from the hind-tax. 

Rohtak was fonnnly inrliiiled within the region known as 
Hariana, whirli in 1718 was granted by tlie emperor Parokslier to 
his minister Rnkban -iid- Panla, who in his turn inatle over the 
greater part of it to a Ilnlurh noble, Faujdar Khan, af'terwanls 
iTcatcd nawab nf Fanikhnagar. 'Hie district, together “with the 
nther possessions of Srindia west of the .Inmna, |;»assod to tln^ Kiist 
India Company in 1S03. Pntil 1832 Uoht.ik was under the ad- 
luini.stration of a ^sdiliral agent, resident at Delhi, hut in that year 
if. was hroiigiit uniler the general regulations and annexed to the 
North- Western Provinres, The outhrerik of the inutiny in 1857 led 
to the n>KiniIonnni*ut, for a time, of the distriet by the Pritish, 
when the Tiuitineers attacked arid jdnniliired the. civil station of 
Rohtak, destroying every reexird ot administi-atiou. It wa.s not 
until after the full of l)elhi that the authority of the Uritish 
tJoveniment was permancntlv resUned. The constitution of the 
present di.strict was then taken in liand, and Rohtak was trans- 
fcrroil to the Punjab < Jovernnieut. 

ROHTAK, ninnici]»al town and head<iuarU‘rs of the 
above district, lying in 28'’ N. Jut and 76" 38' 1*1 long., 
with a iropulation in 1881 of 10,699 (males 8ir»;>, feniak\s 
7r»44). It is sitnat od 44 miles to the north-west of Delhi 
on the roiKl to flissar, anil, viewed from the sandhills to 
the south, forms with its white mosrjne in the centre and 
the fort standing out boldly to the cast a striking ami 
]ticj;iiresqne object. Rolitak i.s a town of great antiquity, 
but beyond the fact that it became the hcadi|imrters of a 
British <listri(’t in 1824 it is of no considerable inqiortance. 

ROJA8-ZORI f-LA, P'iia.ncisco ok, Spanish <lra!ruitist, 
a contemporary of Lo}»e dc A"ega and (.-aldei'on, was born 
about the lieginningof the 17th century. Of his personal 
Instory hardly anytldng has lu-eii recorded, but wt5 know 
that he lived at Madrid, and about the year 1641 he .seems 
to have become a knight of Santiago. Of his <lramatic 
r’ompositions some tliirty still survive, which can bo read 
in the 54th volume of the Bihllatera tU Anfor*^i^ Esparfoies 
(1861); the best by general consent is held to he that 
entitled Del Rett nhajn Xiwjuno, othervviso known by the 
name of its hero as Rttrria di* (^aKianar, Of the others, 
iipart from their intrinsic, merit, a double literary in- 
ter€?st attaches to the Xo hrn/ Padre a^tendo Re//, which was 
borrowed by Rotrou for his lV//fvsArx, t»> tlie T^ottd<' hat/ 
Agramif!^ no hay ZeUts and the Ano) rriaf/,o^ wJdch were 
imitated by 'Si'arron in his ,/ad^/ct Sou/dfte and Matire 
Valet, and to the Knlre Jiattos antia <7 Jnef/o, to which 
Thomas (\»rneillc lias aekiH>wl(‘dged his obligations for 
hi.s Jiertraytd dr (/lyarral. The (larria. de Cas(atiat\ 
Itotuh'. hay Ay rar'tnA^ and Kntre linhnji anthi rl Jvtyo are 
given by Ochoa in his Tetioro drl Teatro EspafioL 

ROKtTx\NSKV, 0.\RL von Rokitansky, Frkjhkrr 
VON (1804-1878), the founder of the Vienna school of 
]iathologieal anatomy, Avas lx»rn in 1804 at Koniggnitx in 
Bohemia. He got his seh«»oling in Ids native town as Avell 
as at tlie gyninasiuiu of Leitine.rit/., after Avhich he ]>ccame 
a .student of medicine nt IVague. He liuished his me^lical 
studies at Vienna, grailuating there in 1828. Soon after 
he became assistant to Wagner, the profe.ssv»r of putlio- 
logioal anatomy, and siiceecd<-‘d him in 1834 as prosector, 
being at the same time nimle extraordinary' j>rofessor. It 
w'as not until ten ycar.s later (1844) that he readied the 
rank of full profes.sor. To liis dutie.4 as a teacher he added 
in 1847 the onerous office of medico-legal anatomist to the 
futy, and in 1863 an influential office in the ministry of 
education and puildie worship, wherein lie had to advise on 
all routine matters of medical teaching, including |mtfou- 
age. A seat in the up])er house of the reichsrath rew'arded 
his public labours in 1867, and on his retirement from all 
his offices in 1874 he was mVde a commander of the 
Order of Leopold. He joined the Imj>crial Acadwiy of 
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Sciences as a inemlau* in 1 848, and became its jiresident 
in 1869. He was president also of the medical society of 
the Austrian capital and gn honorary membtrr of many 
foreign societies. On his retirement at the ago of seventy 
his colleagues celebrated the occasion by a function in the 
aula of the university, Avhere Jiis bust was unveiled. In 
Ids leave taking speech he said that work lia<l always been 
a pleasure to him and plt.:asure.s mostly a toil, Hi.s deatli 
iu 1878 elicited many genuine expressions of affection and 
of esteem for hi.s upright character. Two of his son.s V»c- 
came prof(\ssors at Vienna., one of astronomy and another 
of medicine, while a tliird gained di.stiiiction on the lyric 
stage. 

Witli Rokiliitisky’s nuiuo is assot infftl tlie second gri'ai period of 
tlie nii'dical school of ViiMina, its first .suci css having been identified 
with the lil»eral patronage of it liy Mariii 4’hercsa and witli the 
fame <if Van Swieli-n, whom the ^•nlpli‘^s lia<l altraoted thither from 
Dydeii. 'Idle- Rusis of ils siM-orid ri*pnfation was morbid anatoniy, 
together with the ]>reei.Mioii of clinical iliagnosis dependent tljem)n. 
and assoeiatisl Avith the lidunirs of Kokitiinsky’.s lifelong friend 
Skod.'i. The aiiattoniral vogue h.id begun under 'Wagner while 
Rokitansky was still a student ; hut. it reached its highest point 
while tin; latter was assistant in the dt ad-house and aftovA\ ard-s 
{irosector and t»rofrssor. 'I'hi) eiitlin.siasiii for (he ]»ost-inoi'teTn study 
of disease brought inio vi'.ry serious eonseipienee at tlie outset, in the 
enormou-s iiierease of tin? death ra(«^ fTimi t>uerpei:il fever in the lyhig- 
in wjinls of the general liost>ital. A eonqiarison hetAveeii the. slight 
mortality in the wards that were .'ifti'i w anis rcser\ ed for the, trnin- 
iiig of rnidwives and the excessive" mortality in those set .'ipart for 
the training of stndmiis ],iroA’^ed that the eaiisi? was the eonveyanee 
of i-adaveric [loison from the dead-house by the hamls of t be latter, 
ddo* precautions introdin-ed after .succeeded in nifiioving that 

grave reproach from the .study of morbid anat(o:iy. i\ nuther an<l 
more lasting eonsef|iicnee of the assiduous };tjr.sni1 of post-mortem 
study, eounterlialaiieiiig sonicwliat the auAaiitage ofn more precise 
and localized diagnosis, AA^as the loss of' faith iu the power of rlriigs 
to remedy tho tc.xtural diaiiges- -the, so-called “nihilism” of the 
Vienna .school. The imincdiato ofliconie of Rokitansky’s close 
ttpplieation to tho Avork of the deafMionse was h\vk lltniahach der 
jmJhviotjhchai AiatUnnic 46'), in 3 vols., of Avhich tlie, fiixt 

was iniblished last. 4’he value of the Avork lies in tin*, .second and 
lliirii A'olniiut.s, <‘on1aiinng sueciurA descriptions of tho visible 
elijingos and tibnorinalitic.s in the Several organs and parts of the 
body. Whenever Rokitiin.sky tonc'^ACfl the vital [iroliletris of general 
piitUology, as he tlid in the ]»oKtpi6ned first volume, he revealrtl a 
iiictaphA'sieal bent, Avhiclr was siVong in him behind nil his un- 
doubtoit powers of outward obscrviitiou ami accurate de.scrijUion. 
lleiiig a fi-AV years too so«>ii t<i profit In* the inif roscopio iiiuvcincnt 
Avhii h led to the (tell ul.nr ]*aihoi«>gy, be cndcavuur(‘d to reconcile 
the old ljiiiiior.il doctrine witli li|s analoniical obsin vatiuns, and to 
ivad a new’ meaning into the d'ictiiiie <.l' the van'ou.s dyscnisia.s. 
The third and la.st edition of his Jlandhach was jiuliiisbod from 
l.‘^5r> to J861. In ]St>2 he entered into posse.ssioii of ii new patho- 
logical institute, in Avliii-li he foiiml means, for the rir.st tiino, to dis- 
jilav Ills extensive eidleetion of .spceimeii.s in a inuseum. Although 
he liad no dinn t share in tho newer developments of patliologv’, he 
Avas far from indirtcreiit or nvictiomiry towards them ; indeed the 
l.'iborat.ories and eliair.s for mieroseoi»ie and e\)»eriinontal ]»atliology 
and for pathological eheniisiry wen^ Avarnily (uicournged iim.1 aided 
by him. 

'Next to his JltuHlhvf hj «'f wiiicli tlie Hyd. Soc. piihllKh*!<I .nn Kiigltsli truMH 
lation in 4 |S.iv).,V2, liis iiifiMt iiiUMirt.Hiit writhiKs were four ineiiioirH in the 

DenVsi^hrifte.ti »i|' the Vienna Aea4h*iiiy of SrieneeK (on the Anatomy of Ooifro, 
Cysts, ntsoasex of Arteries, nrid TJ»*fects in tli« Wei*fa the Heart), tho last as 
late ns 1K75. Olher papevH of leHH lin]»or1anrio brought up the loUil of his 
writingK to Uiirty-eight, iiifUiuiing three aihlrenap-a of a jdiiloKophicAl turn, on 
•* Vrendom of riupilry '• Inflcfienrlput Value of Knowledge” (Hi67), 

and “Tlie Holiilarlty of AiiiiiiHl l.lfe” (ISiip). 

ROLAND. Jkan Marik llobANn j>k la Rlatrikki: 
(1734-1793), who, along witli hi.s Avjfc, Manon Jkaxnk 
P iiLiPON (1754-1793), jilayed a prominent [lart in the 
histciry of the French Revolution, in connexion chiefly 
with tlie jK>licy and fortunes of tho Hirondists, was liorn 
near Villefranche in 1734. He received a good eduea* 
tit»n, and early formed the studious liabits which remained 
with liim througli life. Proposhig to seek bis foi^une 
abroad, he went on foot to Nantes, but was there ^*roa- 
trated by au illness «o severe that all thoughts of omigta- 
tion were perforce abandoned. For some year* h© was 
emjiloyed as a clerk; thereafter he joihod a relative w 
was inspector of manufactm*!^. ai ^ 

a|)c^ly;row -to 
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rmploymeutr* nuiy l»e ascTilxiil tlmse qualities of assiduity 
and a^x’urac}’, and tliat fatniiiarity with tha coiiimerco 
of the country, which distinguished his public o^irccr. 
In 1781 he marriod Maiioii Jeanne PhlLpon, who was 
his junior by twenty years. She was tlio daughter of 
Uratien Phlipf>u, a Paris engriiver, wJio was ambitious, 
speculative, ami nearly alwa^'s poftr. From her early years 
she show'cd great aptitude for study, an ardent and enthu- 
siastic spirit, and iinquestional»le talent. She was to a 
consideralJe extent self-taught; and lier love c»f reading 
made her acrpiaiuted first with Plutarch a ]iassiou for 
wliieli author she continued to eherisli throughout her life 
-thereafter with Hossiiet, Miissillon, and authors of a 
like stamp, ami finally with Montestpiicu, Voltaire, and 
liousseau. Tliese studies inarke^l stages of her develop- 
iiumt ; ami as her mind matured she abamloned tlic idea 
t'f a <*onveut which for a year or two she had entertained, 
and added to the enthusiasm for a rtqniblic \vliich she had 
imbibed from her earlier studies not a little of the cynicism 
ami the daring which the later authors ins[)ired. .She 
almost equalled her husband in knowledge and intinitiJy 
excelled him in talent and in tact, 'riirongh and with 
him she exercised a singularly j»owerful inllueuce over the 
destinies of France from the uiithreak of the llevolulioii 
till her tleath. 

For four years after their marriage llolaiul Iive<l at 
Amiens, lu'. being still an inspector c»f manufactures : but 
his knowledge of comim*rciai affairs enabled him to con- 
tribute arlicies to the Etvyi'tnihdiit XaiKuth^ iu which, as 
in all his literary work, he was assisted hy his wife. On 
their removal to Lyons the inlliienee of lK*tli became wader 
ami more powerful. Their fervent political aspirations 
could not be concealed, ami from tlie beginning of the 
Ihjvolutiou they threw in tlu-ir lot wath the ]>arty of 
advance. «The Cmtrrli^r de <H)ntaim:d articles the 

success of which reH<*lie<l even to tho capital ami attrac-ted 
the attention of the I*arisiaii press. Tluy were from the 
]>en of Madame Iloland and were signed by her hii.sban<l. 
A corres]H*mdence sprang up w ith Brissot and other friemls 
of the Ilevolutiou at ht?afh.juarters. Jii Lyons their views 
W’crc ])!il)licly known : Poland was elected a memlicr of 
the municipality, a.nd when the depressioii of trade in the 
south demanded rej»reseijtatioii in l^aris lui was ilejmte<l 
by the ctuincil of Lyons to <lefeml the interests of the 
city before tho constituent as.sembly. Accompanied by 
his wife, lie appearctl in the capital in February 170J. 

They lia<l made many and influential friends in ad>ance, 
and Madame KolamPs salon soon beeaine the n*ndezvous 
of Brissot, Petioii, Ilobestaerre, and other lejulers of the 
popular nioveincrit. In person Madame Rolaml was attract- 
ive though not beautiful ; her idcRs w ere clear and far- 
reaching, her manner calm, and her powder of observation 
extremely acute. Tt w'as almo.st inevitable that she should 
find herself in the centre of ])olitical asjurations ami pre- 
siding over a comi)any of the most tahaited men of pro 
gresa. Her resolve w’as fixed, and gradually she impresscyl 
it upon all : the Franco of I7ifl was a France of trari.si> 
tion ; a rejmblic alone w'as its destiny, was the ideal of 
philosophy, the expression of liberty, the goal of liistory. 
This was the constant aim of her inHueuce and her speech ; 
it was accompauied wdtli a petty animosity, almost hatred, 
towards the king and queen ; but it found a ready echo 
in the minds of those leaders w^ho willingly admired her 
iiftlm and learned reasoning. The royal flight in June 
and tho ignominious return lent im{>etus to these ideas ; 
yi journal entitled 7^he RepuUi(um H.^^^ in Paris, but 
Jts se^iid numW vnA su^ipressed. In its organization 
^ada^e Rpland hi^ 

1701 ^ BoU being executed^ 
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t»f inauufacture.s had been abolifdie<l : lu? wa.s thus free ; 
and they trf»uld no longer remain abscfit from tlui centn*. 
of affairs. Ifi I )ccember they again reached Baris. Bolaiul 
became a memlnT of the Jacobin (.'lub. The rnjitiire had 
not yet been made evident between the (Girondist party 
and that section still moro extreme, that of tlie .Mountain. 
For a time the wdiole loft united in fonang the resig 
iialioii (»f tlnj uiiiii.^ii is. \Vlien the crisis came the (liron- 
dists were reaily, ami in MjiriJi 1 7*J- Holand found him 
. self oppointi il minister of the int<nior. As a minister of 
the emwn Bolaml exhibittMl :i remarkable combi nafioii r>f 
])oliti(‘al pnjmlice willi admiiiisliatiN e aliilit y. While his 
wife's inllmmcc conl<i not increase the latter it was .smM!ess- 
fully exerted t<> foim nt and embitter the foriiier. He was 
c.i- tijjicit* excluded frniii the legislative as.'<enibi\, atid his 
declarati<»ns nt pulu'y wire, thus in writing, that is, in 
the forju in which she <Mnkl mr)st rea'lil^y exert her pow'er. 
A great oiM-asion was invented, 'riui de<-rees against the. 
(‘migra.nts and the non jiiri ng clergy still rianained lunler 
till?, veto <»f the king. A letter penned by Ma<lanic 

Boland ami addres.seil by her husband to Jjonis. It 
remained nnaiiswi rcil. I'hcrenpMn, in full <*<aincil and iu 
(hii^ kiiig's j»resene(‘, Boland read his letter al')ud. It cmi 
taiiied many ami terrible truths as li» the ruyal refusal to 
.sanction the ilecrces and as to the kiiigys pexsition in the 
state ; but it uas incoiisistiud w ith a iniui.ster’s ])osition, 
(li.s?*es|)ectfiil if m»t insolent in tone, disinyal in .s]>irit, and 
gr(».ssly distignreil by r(;pt‘ated thn^ats of ^•!oIenc^,•, on the 
part <»f the i)eople. It was meatit, and it was used, simply 
as a lecture to the king’s face and as an a<cii.siition be hi ml 
his back. Bolaml's i.lismL.sal followed. Then he com 
})lcte<l the plan : he ren<l the letter to tlie assembly ; it 
W’as onlered to be j)rinted, be<’anie the manifesto of dis- 
affection, and was cir<adaii*d everywhere. In the demand 
for the reinstatement of the dismisse<l ministers xverc 
JouihI the means of humiliation, ami the prebuie to the 
dethronement, of the king. 

Alter ilie abolition of nyally on the lOth of August, 
flolaml was rei’alled to power, <.»ne id! his colleagues being 
Dantoii. 'I’o his dismay he- found that tlie j»assions which 
he had lent his aid in twoking he was powerless to allay, 
and that the [>arty of the Mountain was, on the cf>ntrory, 
utilizing these passions fiu' purposes of incredible exce.s.'s. 
From tins moment, though t-oo late, the conduct of Boland, 
Ills wife, and tin? whole (iirondo bi*<*anie heroic. They 
fearlessly thmouiiced the ina^saeres of Si jit.end>er, Jtohind 
writing lM>ldIy tt) the assembly on the subject. Both 
husband ami wife became the butt of lalumny ami tlie 
object of increiising dislike on the }»art of the ultra- re- 
volutionists, liobespierre .shnmiing them, Danton de- 
nouncing them, ami Marat in his journal heaping uj-on 
them the foulest falseluKMis. Still the (Girondists, from 
Vergiiiaucl downward.s, banded tliemsches bravely on their 
side • but oil 22d January 1703 Boland sent in his resignn 
tion. It was the day after the execution of the king. 

Still they remained in Baris, untiinchingly, but with ever 
les.s and less success, attempling to regulate and elevate 
the Bevolution. Calumny continued. Once Madame 
Koliiiicl appeared jjersonally in the assembly to nqiel the 
falseliooils of .an ac< user, and her ease and dignity evoked 
cntliiLsiasm and conijutlh^l acquittal. But violence sue 
ceeded violence, and early on the inorbing of the 1st of 
June she was arrestetl ami thrown into the iirisoii of tlie 
Abbayc. Holand himself e.sca]»e.d seru'etly to shelWr in 
Rouen, Released for an hour from the AbViaye, she was 
again arrested and thrown among the horrors of Sainte 
Kdagie. Finally she was transferred to the Conciergerie, 
In prison she won the affections of the guards, and w^os 
allowed the privilege writing materials and the occa- 
sional visits of devoted friends. She there wrote her 

XX. — 79 ■ 
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AppHu/ to an Tm partial PoatrrUt/^ tho^e monioirci which 
diftplay a stran^4e alternation t»etween self-landation and 
patriotism, between the trivial and the Bubliino. On 8 th 
November 1703 she was conveyed to tlie guillotine. Before 
yielding her head to the bkw'k, she bowed before the olay 
statue of Liberty lU’eeted in the Llace do la Ilcvolntion, 
littering her famous apostrojdie - “ O Liberty! what eriines 
are (•ommilted in thy name!” One week later Holaud, 
having heard of his wife's doath, waiideTcd .soino mih;s 
from bis refngc in lloiien ; maddeiK;<l by de.s|>a.ir and grief, 
he wrote a few words ex]>ressive of his hori'or at thosi* 
rnHS-SHercs uliich could only be in.s[»ired by tlie ( neinios of 
hVariiH*, jirotosting that ‘‘from tlie moment wJi(*n I leanie<l 
that tliey hatl imirdered my wife I would no longer remain 
in a worhi stained with enemies.” Ho alllxed the paper 
to his breast, and unsheathing a sword stick foil upon 
the weapon, wliich piereed his heart, on loth Novemlior 
1793 . (T. s. ) 

ROLAND, ov. 'The main incident of this 

legend is foumle<l upon an uiulonbtod historical event, 
-the. Spanish e\p(‘<lilion f*f ( Miarieinagno ( 77 H). The 
h'rsinkish king, having ei-os^ed the l\r* nees and ea|)tnvet 
Pain[i 1 ona, was beaten back fr«>m lhe^^‘allsof Saragossa.' 
On his v(‘tnrn the “rias<‘oiis ** (I 5 as<pie.s) surpri,s<»d his rear 
guard, and, aceiu-ding b) the lesiinH)hy of Kgiidiard, cut 
it ofl' to a man ( Vit, f 'or., <\ i.), - “ In which battle wi‘re 
.slain I^ggihanl, ]»rov<ist of the royrd table . . . jmd Hriiod 
landn.s, jjroh.ct of the Ihiiannie march.” This aecouut is 
su[»p(»rt.ed by other e\i<liMu*e more or less coidcmporary, 
as, for exaiij[»Ie, the T/A/. /I/tfi/otrIri/- hVoin this work mc 
gather that at the. tifne of its <‘om]>osition (r, 810 ) the 
Kon(!(\svalh:S disa.vtej* u.is already the snl>Ject of pf»pular 
tradition ; for its author, speaking of the l-Vanki.sli chiefs 
slain in this Imttle, suys, ‘•<|m.>nini, ipjia vulgata sunt, 
nomina di< ere supersi.sli,” \rt in its ea.rlic'^t extant form 
the legend has already wtu’ke<l in tlivi names and traditions 
of a latt'v age, c.g., tlie traitor ( Jamdon, who probably, as 
f/^nbnitz has suggested, re]»re.senU Wenclon, archbi.slmp of 
Sens, a<ruse(l of tn*a.soii towards Oliarlo.s tlie Laid in Hoi).** 
It is intere.'.l ing t<.» note that during the last l\ \v >ear.s 
Diimmler ii. l lO-lbs) lias diseovered wliat 

appears to be the epitjiph of the al»ove im.iitiuned Kggihaixl. 
This, as ({. Paris remarks, reinlers il highly probable that 
the similar cligiae ver.se.s ^pioted in the tain -Turpin 
(t'i\ 24 , 25 ), wldeh make Itolanrl thirty eight years old at 
the. time of his dmth, arc also genuine survivals from the 
Carolingian era. Acconling to Diimmler’s discovery, the 
battle of Houcesvalies was fought on loth August. 

Partivsf hl.vtant I'ntotts. d’Jn*. legend of Uoland makes its 
first appe arance in {a) the so i ailed J/if;(orj/ nf A rrhhi.nhnp 
Tvrpin ami {h) the Chan.'^^ni Ar Roland. The former, 
acconling to I'aris, may be divided int.o two ])art.s ; of these 
the first (c<-. 1 - 5 ), uritti n al'ont 1050 , derds with (.^larlc- 
inagne’.s compuNst of Spain, Imt contains no allusion to 
Roland. The latter sectitm, written by a monk of Yienne. 
between 1109 and 1119 , gives the maiir outlines of tlie 
familiar legend : Marsilius and lialigaiit a]>pear (c. 21 ); 
Roland fights xvith tlie giant I'Vrracute, Ariosto’s Ferraii 
{Ort. Far., e. 1 ); then follow' the narrative of ( Janeloif.s 
treachery (c. 21 ) and punish incut (c. 26 ), the cpisoilo of 
Roland’s horn, Tbdand's address tv his sword (c. 22 ), his 
last prayer, his death (c. 23 ), and fv]iarics’.s vengeance on 
the Saracens (c. 2 ( 1 ).^ The C/fannoft de .Roland^ in its 
extant verHion probably composed in Knghuid between 
1066 and 1095 , looks like the exjmnBion of an earlier 
poem written towafds tiie beginning of the same century. 

^ AnnaluB Kginhardis 778, with which comp. Dozy, Jiist, des 
d'Espfugne, i. 37C-360. A\t. I*crtz, ii, 608. 

■ Ann, Imperii, od! Pe^tz, t. 77 . 

♦ ITwiy. ttist.f od. Castots, 1880 * 
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It gives the legend in much the sanvo form as the /Vwrfo- 
Turpin, but with far more detail and poetic fire. There 
are, however, a few striking differences between the two 
accounts. Such deal with the cau.ses and method c»f 
(xanelon's treachery, the peixsonality of Baldwin, and the 
fate of Archbishop Turpin. Above, all, the Latin prose- 
writer has no secoml hero in flliver and knows nothing of 
Rolamrs love for Aude. 

AthUHotn* fit iht:. Ktirly Lrtjiynd. Tl\t> iisinic of Roland was soon 
hausiiluiin-tl from its nalivo soil in the geda of Kotif.csvallcH into 
ahiui.st t)io whdh^ ryflf of later ChurloniagiH* roiTianco ; and by 
weaving of him tog/. ( lo r wo may construct tin; 

l< gnuhiry .stniy of Jii.s lito. Thus tJu* JCit/nnvr.-i Jlninntl {r, 120t>) 
n-Ils of hi-s p.irtfid-s* disgr.u o and his iidUnl. valour ; in tlio f */ta7i.sim 
(l.ito 12M» rciiliU’v) wi*. n-:id how ho yiossc.sscfl of 

his famous sword DurcTnlal ; iiirftrs tic yintm {e, ivcomds 

his groat: light witli Olivt'r and his love lor t.hut hern’s sister Aude. 
Hol.'ilul ]«la\s scari'i* li*ss |iroi)jIu<’fit a p:irt in Ift iifiud d*' M>yntfi.}thtii 
foniiny ) and ligiir*'s in Fo'ntbras (lliih r«-ntnry}, Of./ntd 
llioO), .and the Fot/figt; r) J/ rasnlt'.iii \r. 11 fit)). Nicholas ot Padua'.'j 
Fttfrii t:n Ks/ttOfna U. 1320) makes Roland i|Uanvl with l3iarlcs and 
fly to Persia, whiMU'c he only rt luins to aid in the siege of Pam- 
plona and to perish at Roiu t'Nvalh s. 

ffilftision. of ihr Jbi/fitid. l.c’}* ful in- 7>/7' The immeiis»-‘ 
popularity of flio ('Itrnisitjt dc Jlolmul nml tin* l^sitido-Tori/in may 
In* m«‘a:3iir<’d hy tln^ inIfuenoH <Iii*y h.'ivc t^rxcTciscal on the litcratmo 
of nearly every eouniiy of Ave-stern lCnrojM\ 'To tin* (nigimil 
f 'hmison tie tlohmd a ptwO, of ]n i-Iiat*s the reign <jf Pliilip Aiigiislus 
addis] a new ending of .some 2000 line.s. f'roiu t hi.s full veisi<in 
.are tieseemled the Jlfnia tt it' torofti or Jlftfin'Vfttt.r, of wlii' h so many 
Krcnch .MvSS. remain. During the. 12th century a Swaldaii priest, 
f’onrad, I ijiiislati-d the (.'Inf/tsott- into rhymed (hnnian vers«». Thi^ 
litdft iidsi if'tl. forms the basis of the Sirieker’.s fvorl «’<■. 1230'i, in its 
turn tho foundation for the Ronee.sv a lies s<ation of the so <‘:illed 
Ktf.rl Mrlnrt (early l Ji.ii eintnry). In Kngla nd 'railU-fers singing 
of ft “cantih na iloll.jndi” pief;n:<‘d the iir.si Xorman < )jargc at 
llasling.H Imi, eurioii.sly enough, the. Knglish Jojlood jvf l.ht* 1-llh 
I ontury in some })Iaei s .^ecMns to look hack hu its original to the. 
Psettdit- Tnrpin rather than to llio Chonsfut tfr Jtoland, which 
rceeivcal its linal sliape. in Kngland.^' It w.as prohahly from that 
eoniitry that the Roland h'g» iid passed to S« amlinavia ml Teelaml. 
'riieie the. battle, of Roneesvalh s forms the eighth siadion of tlie 
great J\a i'ht.nunjiVf i ditgn i DUh lanitiiry’?, whi< h is of eritiejd impor;* 
anee, as it pre.servi s some* details not lo he found in the (lltn 
dc /•’e/(/./o/ as wo now hav**- it. 'rramdated into Danish, this woi k 
took the form of the Ki'jser Karl M(itj}tttH (loth eeiittiry}, lo this 
day u pojuilar ho<ik in D(.*ijma]‘k. Tlio h-gfiul ]ii‘net rated (Eastward 
into IhmgHryand Roheniia; while in the A\e.st Roland appear.s in 
the \Vi*Uh Mtfhi litujtoit .and lh»^ tah‘S of Ireland. M. I'ornian.s Jni.s 
juildished KlemUli fragment.s of the, R.i,ine('svalh*a stoi y ; ami thi.*s(\ 
wliieh belong to the D*,th and the 1 It.li eentui v, are ha-sed on tin- 
(flianfujii. Tu the null eentnrv tin- same legend eiri nlated througli- 
out tlie. faiw Coimtrie.s in one oi‘ I h^^ mo.st popular books of I he day. 
fii the 13th etMituiy the Spani.sli “filaihe histrioiiuni/' of wliieh 
lh>derie of Toledo .speaks (d. 121/ and which may, on one hypo- 
thesi.s, have been tlift souree.s wheneo the rseudo-Tnrtiin drew his 
materials^ gave way to a new ami more.* patriotii; legeml, in wJiiih 
llernard liel Carnio takes tlm leading idin-e ; but Il)ree. eentnries 
later (1528) Ni^’olas di Piamcintc revived the. purer l-'iauki.sb tradi- 
tion in tho still poiiular Karlo Mafjno, , 

It i.s, however, i>ii the. literature o^* Italy that the, Roland h;gcml 
lias exe.rei.scd it.s widest influeiice. Here, the soiig.s, cbaiited by I bn 
t-arly Freucli jongleurs, towards the eml of the 12i;h century made 


: loou-j nil w nreji me noiia rmi\out:t.ytyrft*: in n.s iumi i.s louiui 

Somewhat; Jater than tlio verso Spagmi came, the Spnpto. in prose ; 
and the extraordinary jiopuhirity of the legend in its new guise 
niaili! the naim s of Cbarlernagne’s paladins familiar dow'H to the 
age of the Konaissaiice. have now reached the era of the great 

Italian poets Vnlci for Maygiore., 1481), Boiardo {Orlando 
Itmartatrato, 1486), Ario.sto {Orlando Fnrioso, 1516), and Borni 
(15.11), who.se pociii.s, however, with tho exception of rulci'fl,-ara 
indebted to Ibo.HO of their preih?ce.ssora for uttlc moi*© thaii tho 
n?mie.s of tlieir chief eharacters and their general phut. 

Kohnul in Mettiicval Art. — The earliest nunaining statue of 

^ Will, of Malmes., Otst, Rtg, Angl., ill. 242 ; AVoce, wL AndtoMtif 
ii. U. 8036-40, : v 

^ Still more applicable is this renuurk 
1380), and the death of Roland iu' Caxtou’s . 

three wortrs have been editcui for 
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Tiolaihl soems to bo the l‘2t.b -coiituiy in th« v»f San i 

/eno at The whole histovy of Ronoeav«lln» is blazonoil 

ill the l.*ltli-i*eiitury window in (diartros cathedral." A similar 
wiinhnv exisUnl formerly in the abbey ohurch of 8t Denis. M. 
Vt'tault {Hist, dr C'A., |>. 406) has also I'li^ured a (.'arolingiaji cuin 
which boars the names of l>otli Roland arnl (^harle.s. ’JTic .so-callrd 
Roland st.atncH of (lennany arc most- jnobably syniboliral f>f the 
.imlicial and other rights onco po.s.s(‘sscd by the proide of tJio.se 
towns whore they are to he found. In .sonni eases at least the 
name s«*eiiis t<» have hei:ii transferred to what Were originally meant 
to he repri'sentat ion.s of the tirst OUtos (lOtli eeiitnryb The earliest 
known allusion lo a “ statua Holandi ” iiinb r this name <»eeurs in 
a jtHvihrgiinn grante<l V>y Henry V, lo tin' te»\vn ol‘ liieinen (1111). 
’rin* woi'l ‘‘ Rola^ld^..s;^tlIc ” is a luere of l».»Ilv - eiy mob>gy 

for ail earlier “ IbU bluud-siinle ‘ ' oi- vi;d-laiMl'|iill:ir, oe., ihi' hebae- 
meiitioiied ligiire or [lillar, whb h .sigiiitieil tliat tin* state in wliieh 
it stood had tin power of life and d«'atli, -in other w<ud.s, was a 
I’diitgeriehtstiilli* Ui iiiiTn .siispeels m eonin'X ion )j< t \vt‘t n the Kolainl 
slatiii’.s and llmse old Teiitoni*’ pillars of \vlii‘'li th-' Jrminsiil rh* 
sfroNsd by ( 'liai leinagiie is the brst known example. •’ 'idiose Roluiid 
.statin s an* sjun' iinies in tin*. 0[n*u air, as al Uii-rnen and Magdeburg ; 
or agaiu^:! tie* lo\vn-lion"<e. as at I lalberstadt : or in the ebiin h. 
as bnnierly at tiottingen. Sonietimis tiny ride <m borseb:uk, as 
at llajdensleben near Magileburg ; l)Ut intne generally tiny are to 
be feaiud sianding npiiglii. 'rin-v always bear a swonl in tln-ir 
right band and very freipiently a shield in tbrir b ft. Tliey are 
usually :iniioure<l. as at .Magdi-biug, but are 0 (‘eii->ion.i!l y <ln s.sial in 
MKU'e ^M aeefjll VoIk^s, as .it Ilalla loli theSaalel, or luitb eloaked MIM.I 
arnionre;l, as at A\'cd«.‘l in Htil.-.j.ein and at Dreiiirii. Soinei iuii-s tiny 
are erow ju-il, as at Wedi l and Xordlian.sfu. Tin* Inenls <»f t Im .slalnes 
dilft.r exf ieiin ly, -being long-br.anb d at Ihlnrt, .short- beanletl at 
Wmle), and .ibsoluti !v siiioolli faced at Rpuneii. At Rra nd<*nburg 
the Jb'buel was ornann nted with .silver aii'l p» rbap.s with gold, 
'rin* stalin'^ are ofti-u of eulossal beigbt. that of ];clgi.iii Mer.seiuirg i 
be.ing over b ells high, e\elusive of it.s pedestal. Perba]>s the 
most faiaons Roland piil.ir still rein.ainiug is Ibai of Ih'omen. 

K'T t'lii Il'iT iatOi tiril ion en tins snlijcci sim* l.ciluiU/, .1 r /♦n.V.s' i. ITS. 
A’c. ; tile I ri'jit isi'S of ( ti y))lii:niiie)' (eil. hWiii) |'’.;.'”elin>;ius (iVfHJ). Ik I Nil p/ov 
HV-lV). < 1 . II. I Imi I lii.'iiov iuci Nivlvolus M<*yer, /*• ir/c/u/Wis ( ITa^U *, :ni*l 

M'pll s c\»);oi-,l i vi! .'ii'iMiiiiil ill vol. ill. Ilf Ills AU>n ih ii tih t (i( ^ iit:iffs>:hrr> lirichs. 
^’l•r inil.iiiU j,a'iici‘nny lainsplt I.cjiii (f.-nilin’s 

ni., .'iml * 7eo' ' •.** •Ii> /.'/j'loe/, ciM. INTO sjid I^SI. l3<*.siUe.s tbe.ne, si-e tin* Vfinans 
roTiirnu'es of the < ‘liarleiiiai.'iif eyele edileil fur tlie scra s of vSueji-ns l'u.1#*sUe 
I''raii(’e, Itie v.srit.Mi-i volunifs of I'nmanin, ;u\t\ llic laO* (.■•litiimH «»t t le* s* vrr.al 
pi'ciii.s in ill the fon v'oin^ arti«‘lt>. t'or tie* lelntivaiship i*f tbe lletninl 

ie^cinl to tiie Hiili-in piuU.s s*‘e the works of T. Ra.iim. (T. A. A.) 

HOTiLKI?, a very boatitiful liini .so caUetl from its way 
of ooeasioiially rolling or turning (nor in its HigliU* .soino* 
wlmt after the fashion of a Tinulili:;r-I*igion. It i.s the 
</orfrri,tM ^/tfn n/fts of ornithology, and is wltb. ly though not 
very numerously sj»rea<I ovi-r luiropt! and Wv steni Asia in 
snuinior, Itf'icding so far to the northward as tlio iniddh* 
of Swodmi, Injt retiring to winter in Africa. It oifur.'^ 
aliiio.st every year in some juirt or other of the. Dritisli 
Islands, from (Va’invall to the Sliotlonds, while it has 
visited Irtvlaiid .several times, and i.s even lewrded from St. 
Kilda. Ihit it is only a-s a wanderer that it comes Iiitln'i*. 
since there is no evidence of its liaving ever <attem|»1ed to 
breed in (jreat Britain ; and indeed its eon.spicnon.s appear- 
ance -for it is nearly us big as a Daw and very brightly 
coloured - -wiudd forbid its Vieing ever allowajd to e.seape 
the gun of the always rea.cly murderers of stray l»irds. 
Except tlio back, .scajnilar.s, nud tertials, wliicli are briglit 
roddish-brown, the plumage of lad It .sexaxs i.s almost imtirely 
blue — of various .shade.s, from pale tuojuoi.^c to dark ultra- 
marine -■ tinted in ]*arts wdtb green. The bird seems to b«* 
purely insectivorous. The genus ('ornritts^ fi.a* a long while 
placed by systematists among the Crows, has really no 
aftituty' whatever to them, ami is tiow ju-operly considered to 
belong to tlio heterogeneous group of Birds in lln.s waak 
called Hirarin: (OuNmiOboov, vol. xviii. ji. 41), in which 

^ Fitfured in Oiiutier's CMnm/t, ed. 1S81, p. 38. 

* Fjgim^d iu Veiimlt's I/ist. (U ChaHemagm, pp. 74, 545. 

* Poetii Baxo, ap. JaflTe, 64-68 ; see Orhmii'.s T*iiU, Myth., i^StalJy- 

hra^i.^), i. 119. . ‘ 

4 ill 1665 said that the bird waft thus called, and for this 

reason, near Strasbtirg, but tb« nuftia »aema not to be generally useil 
In X^rmauy, where the blrd ia cotnmot^ly called TilaAv, apparently from 
.Ito harah note. The have .kepi the iMina li w a 

the X£olW/ Ajot>dth!^^ fta .oiK*iirrence in thp 

by Ariatotle. 
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it forms the tyjio of the Kamily Conn: inf:* \ nnd its alliance, 
to the Bee-catiTs, Myntpidiv^ and Kixo-Kisnras (vol, xiv. p. 
?<1), Alcednikhr^ i.s very (evident. Some ciglit otlnr species 
of the genn.s have been nM'ogni/ed, om* of which, <\ hon**- 
rrfdnthts ov i \ i.s said tolnis e ociuirred in .Scotland. 

India ha.s two .species, (\ iiotirif.s and C, of wlii< h 

tlu'Usands uyu)n llnuisands tiro anrmally ilc.stroyed to snjiply 
I tilt- dr-mand for gaudy feathers to l.u'.di/cn laditrs' ilrc.-^.^t's. 
One .'^[u-cies, C. It in iul io L 't ^ sei-iii.s tv.i be peenliar to ( \?lelK.'.s 
and tbe m iglibi Hiring- i.-^boids, but otberwist' the. rest are 
\ native.s of tin* Kl]Mn|ii:ni oi- Indian Ibgions. .Mlied to « 
: i-; tip- gvUUs H n rfinti ,;n its willl sOUlf lialf do/A'U 

. sperii's, of similai tli.-’t I iiiiit ion. but one of iht tn, E. p.tritltoi.s, 

; has a wider range, bu* it inh.abits Australia and rcachi's 
1 TaMuania. Madaga ^'-ar lia- four or tive, \ i ry l emarkable. 

lorm.s W'hleli ha\e oJteil Ih om etiU'pb ii'I to ia loilg to tin* 

. l-'ainily f'o/-'/'-/ ; um 1, at eot.iing to I’jofes.scu- A. Milne 
. I-Alwards, nodiiubt -Ivnnbl on that point. Vv-l. if anv 

may bir entertained it i.s in n gaul to ou.' liiein, Ltpi » 

.stiniVu di.sfsjtn', vvlin-h on .n-etiunt o| if -. /vgo<l:i« f vb>ns I'-t t 
; soiite autlna it ie.s place among ihr* wbib- otle.is 

■ have (‘onsidt-fi-d it tlu' type of a 'li>fint t l'ainil\ 

Tin? genera lirarlujjtirrnrittx^ aniJ dbA/e/o.vpre 
I sent fewer .struetuud ilitferem*i‘.s from ibe Rollers, and 
i [lerhaps in.-iy be rightly plaee»l v. iiJi tin lu ; but the .vpe< ie.s 
v>f the latter bas(' long* t:ir:i, and are belii-wd (o be of 
terrestrial bablt, whit li 1‘oiler.s gi in-rally eerlaitily are not. 
The.sc \crvi-miou-v aini in som«: re.-| '‘-ei.-; \ery intere.sfing 
j forni'., which are. pei.iiliai* to .^Iad.•^g■as^•ar, an? JidniiraI>I\’ 

♦ le.seribed and illn.'trated by a si‘ri»-s twenty plates in 
llie groat w*uk •>f MM. (Jrandidiv'r mid A. .M ilne- l-M ward.*. 

I on that i.sland pj». -ib’i- J.bO ), wliilir (In; whole 

Kaniily Ctirtiriid.i' is the suljjet-t of a njonogniidi by Mr 
Dre.sscr, as a companion volnnu to Ids nnuiograpb on tho 
I ( \ . N.) 

i BOlddai Mibb. Sei Floi IU Noi. lx, pp. ;u.\ :virn 

•' HObblX, Cii.M.u.Ks ( KItil 1711 ), was born at IViris on 

' MOrh January Hblb lie was the on of .i trade-man, but. 
i distinguisbed liim.-^elf at seliool, and at llie a^a- of twenty 
\ lw(» w’as in.'ule ii jiia.-^ter in the ( 'olleg** du Ple-.sis. lie 
! wa.s sneces.sivi ly ]nom(Ued !»> \arimis othv r |>ost.s of the 
! .same kind. In 1 tib I In* w.is reetcip of the unixer.sjty of 
; Paris. He field th.it; ]wvt f«»r twi> years in.-^.litad c'f one. 
i anil was thv-u aj»[KMnted [uineipal vU’ the ( 'olli-go de Beau 
• vai.s. He was of .fan-enist prim ipli-.<, .and in t|j(* later 
! year.s of Ids life was for thi.s lau.'^e depiivid of hi.s appoint 
; inent.s and di.sipialitii-d b-r t he, iee.torN!i ip, to w idt h in 171b 
e had lu'eti re i-ieeted. It is .siiid that Hu* same reason 
•revi'uti.'d his election to tin.* Kri-m h Aeadi.iiiy, thougli he 
was a memlu-r of llie At ailemv of I n.-v:riptiv^ns. He was 
concerned in the atfair of the dem'on iNiri.s, and shortly 
before Ids dt.ath (lllh Tlecembi-r I 7 1 1 ) [note.'- ted publicly 
against the acceptance of tlai bull I 'idgenitn.^. 
j Rollin’^ lili i-.-iry Wtuk ibiivs rhirlly fi->ni tin- lab r years ta' Ins 
1 life, Avheii he liiul ln-cn furliiilili'ii tit t<-;it-li. His (Hire fanmn.s 
v/m-. />,•/./ //I'.v/e/// (IVii)s, ] r.‘ai-:is '■ .nel till* I' .'S ii'-.'-tllv I'tMil ilintuht 
I Jlhtiirg vvhirh folieweil it wv rv* avowed i.i uipil.itioii.^-, iuj<l rnmpiki- 
! tioiis vvhieh well- nut ojilv f;u- Jiinji erilii .! i>iil . vi ii Nninevvhat in 
I Meriii-atc. But they h rive luul llir Mieiil unl iiin-ely of iusl ruetiiig 
j hut (if intcvesiiug geniUMli'.in ,i!b-r geiieeit ifm ahiiesl to tho pre- 
; .M’lil vhiy. A move original auil leallv impoit uo vviuk.ghough less 
1 genei ally known out of Pi.-iiK-e, w*:i^ his '/’e.r/b- f/».y (ruiis;, 

] 1726 - 31 ). It contains a .suimnary of wbal. was even then a roformed 
; ainl innovating .s 3 \Mtem of edin ,-ition, ini^liidinga more fr(‘<jueiit niul 
! extensive use of the vulgar tongue and disi-ar-.iing the nnslie val 
j tiaditions th.-it liad lingered in France. It bad very considorablo 
I influence, liullin's style is good ami lii.s personal eharaelcr was 
iiTcproaelmhlc. 

HOI JJNG MILL. See Iron, vol. xiii. ]>. 31*8 ,*?(/. 
TiOLLO, Bolf, or IXou, Strandinavian rover, born c, 
860 , died 932 . Ho uiade himself indoi>endent of Harold 
of Norway, visited Scotfand, England, and Flanders in 
pimting expwiHions, and about 912 established himself 
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Oil the Seine aii<l laid the foundation of the duchy of 
Normandy (sec vol. xvii. p. 

llOLLOCK, Kohkkt (1;)o 5 1599), tlie first principal of 
the university of Kdinhnrgli, was the son of David Rollock 
of Powis near and was lx>rii in 1555. lie received 

his early edneation at the school of Stirling fi*oin Thomas 
nucluiiian, a nephew of (leorgo Ihichanan, and after 
gnuluating at St Andrews became regent of philo«o|>hy 
there in 1580. In 15S;5 he was appointed b}^ the Edin- 
burgh tt)wii (•onneii sole “ ri‘gent " of the town’s college’* 
(“Academia Jacobi Sexli and three years later he 
received from the saiiui source the title of “ }>rincipal or 
first ninster, ’ and also, with consent of the. presbytery, 
professor (.»f theology. I^'roni 1587 he also preached 
regularly to large am lienees every Sunday morning at 7 
A.M., and ultimately, yielding to urgent enlreaties, ho 
accepted “the full burden of mie of the eight ministers of 
the city.’* He t<x>k a prominent. ]iart in the. somewhat 
troubled church ]»olitics of the day, and distinguished 
himself among Ids compeers by gentleness ami tact, as 
well as ability. In 1595 lie was a])pointcfl, along with 
.some others, by [>arliamerit to troiifer with the impish Iord.s, 
and in 1597 it was tlirongh In's metliation with the king 
that the ministers of Kdinburgh, baidshed in conse^jiicnce 
of a “tumult’* in Deecinber 159f>, were |»e.rmitted to 
return. For his eminent .services he. was cho.sen moderator 
of the (hmeral Assembly liehl at Dnnde.* in May 1597. 
His fleath took jilace at E<linburgh on 8th February 1599. 

Rolluck piiblisli«Ml ill Latin ti. coiuiiii'iiLu y On th*' Kiristlc to llni 
Hphr.sianfi (layO), a similar wcik On iknikl (layi), a f.o\tkal 
Anahjstfioj tJtfi KpisUt' to tlu» Itomans (I59ti, QtU'ai ions and Ansns’rs 
utt thr. Coi'diant of Ood { iriOO), a troatiso On Kjkdiud Calling 
and oominciitarica <m ( 1598), tiibH*ii sclactad l\saliiis 

(1599), and tho tlospH of St John (1599). Seoii after hi.s death 
eleven Sr.rmons were published fioin notes taken by liis students, 
and his Select iror/.'s\>y the Wodrow Soeiely in 1819. 

HOL1..S, Mastku ok ‘rHK, is the. third member of the 
Supreme ( *ourt of Judicature in Kngland, the lord chancel • 
lor, president of the Chancery Division, being the first and 
the lord chief justice, prcsulcnt of the Queen's Bencli 
Division, being tlie second. At first he wa.s the principal 
clerk of tlie (.'hancery and as smJi liad charge (»f the* 
records of the court, especially of the register of original 
writs* and of all patmits and grants under the gn?at seal. 
Ibitil the end of the 15th century he was called either 
the clerk or the keejica* of the rolls, and he is still formally 
designateil as the master or kei‘pcr of tlie rolls. The 
earliest mention of Idm as master of the, rolls is in 1 I Hen. 
Vtl. c. 18 ; and in I J Men. Vll. c. 21 he is again described 
as clerk of the rolls, showing that his official designation 
still reincined unsettled. Alxnit the s«'ime period, Iniwever, 
the chief clerks of the Chancery came, to be called, masters 
in <.5nvucery and the clerk, muster, keeper of the rolls 
was always the. fir.>t among them whicliever name they 
bore. In couise of time, from causes which arc not very 
easy to trace, his original functions as keeper of the records 
pas-Hcd Hway from him and lie gradually assumed ajuri.s- 
diclion ill the (’'ourt of (.’hancery second only to that of 
the lord ehaneellor himself. In the beginning he only 
heard causes in conjunction with llie other masters in 
(Mianoery ami hi.s dcxrreos were invalid until they haA 
been a]>p roved and signed by tho lord chancellor. But 
later on lie lieard causes without assistance and his deerce.s 
held goml until they wau*e reversed on petition either t<i 
tho lord chancellor or afterwards to tho lords justices of 
appeal (15 and 10 Viet. c. 83). Before any judge wdth 
the! formal title of vice-chancellor was appointed the master 
of tho rolls was often spoken of na vice-chancellor. By 1 
.and 2 Viet, c. 94 the eiistixly of tho records was restored 
to him, and he is chairtmm of tho State Pajiers ai^ 
Historical Manuscripta (!k>mmissions. Under 38 and 39 


V'ict. c. 77 and 39 and 40 Viet. c. 59 he now always sits 
with the lords justices in tho Court of Appeal, whose 
decisions can be questioned only in the House of Lords. 
Tho master of the rolls 'was formerly eligible to a seat in 

the ITou.se of Coinnions,- a privilege enjoyed by no other 

member of the judicial bencli ; but ho was deprived of it 
by the Siqjreine Court of Judicature Act <)f 1873 (3G and 
37 Viet. c. Gfi), which provirles tliat all judges of the High 
( Viurt t)f Justice and tlu^ Court of Appeal shall be inca]>- 
able of being elected to or sitting in tho Housf- of C\un- 
mons. The master of tlie roll.s is always sw^orn of the j>rivy 
council. 

liO.MAN CATH(^L1(^ CIU'BCII, the name generally 
given to tliat very imnn*ron.s body of Christians who ac- 
kmuvUxlgo the pope, or l.fishop of Rome, as head of tlieir 
<*hure]i. This name also signifies that the Roman (^ilholie 
Chiirch is “ ]\onian in its centre and ciilholie in ilscir< uin- 
fereiice.’’ The nnmbi r of Catholic.s throngliout tho world 
is variously estimated, some statisticians ]ilacing it as low 
as 152,000,000, others at 213,518,000, and others at 
218,000,000. The antlior of the KuthrJisrfit r Missions 
Ailtts (Rev. O. Werner, S.J.), largtrly furnished with IVo- 
paganda returns, distributes them as follows : — in Ennqu*, 
1.50,(581,050 ; in Asia, 8,311,800; in Africa, 2, (5 50, 205 ; 
in both Americas, 51,422,500; in Australia and adjacent 
inlands, 443,442; total, 213,518,003. But he considers 
that thi.s ealeulatiun gives less than the whole number of 
(Mtholics tlirouglnmt the world, and adtis nearly a million 
more, making tlie total 214,370,000. Dr lingo Fran/. 
Brachelli, suiarior of the Austrian Statistical Department, 
in Din Sfatt/tn Etrrojhis for ISSJ, gives the number of 
Catholics in Euro|>e as 155.900,000, distributed mainly 
as follows ; - 


Austria-Hungary . . 20, 229, S2.'> 

t’nivssia ami fh'.rinaii Slates .. .10, 229,19a 

< treat Britain ami ln*laml . ... 0.000,000 

Kramrc . . . 38 7 , 7 OM 

Italy ...20,(i;)«,(579 

Hii.skia 8,600,000 

Scamliuavia : Swc»h u (^1S70\ Norway (1876), 

Denmark 0880) , 4,07.^ 

XcUitfrliimlH 1, 139, 137 

Luxeinhiiix 207,782 

Belgium ( |>o|). 6 1 9, 844 ) 6?60 1,811 

Liechtenstein, Monaco, ic. , almost eniirely. 

Spain iimj J*ortugal (|)<>[>. 21,104,380: 21,148,880 

(irecct* ami Moutcui.gio, over 124,000 

Turkey - 218,2.54 

Bosnia ami He] /.ego\ imi 209,391 


The .supreme iKUititl’, who tiiures his succession from St 
Peter (.see Bopkdom), is regarded by (.’at holies os “vicar 
of Christ, liead of tlio bishoii.s, and .supreme governor of 
the whole C^atholic Church, of whom the whole w’orld is 
tho territory or ditKese.** He is also patriarcli of the*. 
Wc.st, bisho[) of Ibjuie aurl its district, and temporal prince 
o>er the state-s of the church known as the Pontifical 
State.s though the exercise of tho last prerogative has 
been in abeyance since the events of 18.59 and 1870. 
The jxqic has a primacy or sujinnnaey, not only of honour 
but of power, authority, and immediate jurisdiction, over 
tlie univcrstil church. When he is canonically elected, 
and ha.s given his consent to the election, he pos.seH.ses, 
without any other cionfirmation, authority over the wdiole 
church, even tlumgh at his election he may not have been 
either bishop, priest, deacon, or subdeacon, but a simple 
layman. In the early ages of the church subdeacons were 
occasionally elected, deacons more frequently, and bishops 
rarely. In the 11th century Gregory VII., previously 
known as the ileacon Hildebraml, was ordain^ priest after 
his election and consecrated bishop later, llie first p6i*e 
invested with Hie e^uscop^ dignity prior to hiB: ekot^ 
to the pontifical was 
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S91. From tlio end of llie 13t]i contiiry it was the ordi- 
nary custom to choose the jiope from the bishops; and 
from 1592 to 1775 only three were electetl who had not 
been bishops previously. ('lement \1V., l*ius V., and 
(Gregory XVJ. were sinijile priests when elected to the 
jitipacy. The cardinals, to wlioui the election of the j 10111117 
is reserveil, genenilly select one of llieir own body for this 
imjiorUint iiosiluni. 'Flie privilege of <*onsecrnting the 
j>ope is reserved to the cardinal Idshop of Ostia. From 
the moment of elect iun the ]M»pe may perfnrm all acts 
appertaining to his jTirisdi<*tinn, sucli as granting imlnl 
gences, issuing censures, giving distieiisalions, canonizing 
saints, instituting liishojis, creating cardinals, and suchlike. 
The powers inherent in the priesthood and episcojiate, 
such as the remission of sins, the a<lniiiiist ration of the 
sa*a’aments of conlirmation, holy orders, iV:o., In; cannot 
exercise unless he he ordaiiicil and consecrated. lienee 
tlie olhee of sovereign pontiif is a dignity not of order but 
of jurisilict ion. Mis |>ronounremciits arc regarded as in- 
fallible when he ilclines a doctrine regarding faith and 
morals to be held l>y the wliole <‘liurc‘h. 

'Fhe otlice of pope is ch'ctive (see ( 'oxcf.A vk), ainl lasts 
during the life of the ociMijiaiit, altliougli lie nmy n nonnee 
his dignity. When the eh;ctiori lias taken ]»hice the fact 
is made known l>y the cardinal dean. .Many ceremonit's 
follow, sin*h as coronation an<l taking jiosscssion of tin; 
cathedral church of itonie, St John Lat(‘ran. This latter 
ceremony i.s not stri<‘tly necessary, ft»r after hi.s coronation 
the [lope enjoys the pafial jjowor in all its jjeuitmie ; but 
its object is his enthronizatioii as bishop the city ainl 
diocese of Home and patriarch of the We.st. Tlie cardinals 
are the princes and senators of the church, counsellors of 
the co o|>orators with him, and vicars in the func.. 

lions of tin* pontlticate (see ( ?aki>in.\l). To l*o]>e Evari>‘- 
tns, lift;^ siicei'ssor of St Peter, is attribnt<*d the creation 
of the //V/c.n- or parishes of Home, the occupants of 

which were fifter wards known as cardinals. At the hcgiii- 
ning of the Jd oeiitury twenty-five of these titles existcil. 
In the course of time they were increased to fifty and after- 
wards to .seventy. In the (nerarchUt C<it1ofim the titles are 
thus divided : suburban sees (cardinal bishops), G ; titular 
elnirches (c^irdinal priests), 52 ; and diaconates (c^ardinal 
<leacons), 16; making a total of 7-1. The cardinalate, in 
the sense at present attncherl to it, is different from wliat 
it was in earJim’ ages, being now the highest dignity after 
the papae 3 \ The greater part of tlio a<iuiinistratiou of the 
church -the chief subject of this article— is directed by 
the cardinals who are inemher.s of congregations, which 
corresj^oml, in a certain iiu;asnre, to tlie political ministries 
in modern states. These congregations are established in 
Homo hy the sovereign pontiff, and their oV>jects are to 
iiuiuiro into, <lis(!uss, and decide the important affairs of 
the whole church and of the teTni»oral dominions of the 
holy see. The cardinals are assisted hy consultors or 
prelates, by distinguisluMl ecclesiastics secular and regular, 
and by otlier oflieials appointed by the jiope. 

The head of every congregation is a cardinal prefect, 
though some congregations have the jioi )0 as prefect, c.//., 
the holy «)ftice, the apostolic visit, and the consistory. 
The secretary is ordinarily a prelate ; in the holy office 
ho is a cardinal. The acts, decrees, rescripts, and Iettei*s 
issued in the name of a congregation are subscrilied gener- 
ally by the })rofect, and always by the secretary. These 
two officials chiefly regulate the aflairs of the congregation 
and submit to the pope, at ))eriodical audiences, the matters 
which require liis approval. The following are the more 
imp^r^t congregations inquisition, consistorial, apo- 
visits hii^ops and regulars, council, residence of 

isimunitie^ pro|>a- 

^ cominission 
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for correctinn of books of tlio Oriental (.’hurcl), index. 
sacre<l rites, ceremonial, regular disciplim.*, indiilgcnoc.s and 
relics, examination of bishop.'^, /h/^/>rtra of St Peters, extra 
ordinary ec<*lesiastieal affairs and studies. The congrega- 
tion of the RotutfH I rtffuiaidftn or (see In 

<gUsrnoN) occupies the. first jdnec. in regard to the quality 
of the inalters of whicJi it treats, as well as from it.s an- 
liquify. Its object is the extirpatiem of heresies. Jt W’a.s 
fornmlly establisluMl ]»> lnr,oc*ont IN. (1198-I21G), on the 
suggestion of St Noinjnii*. I'hc following <*lass of cases 
tails M iihin its jndgnu nl : < rinn s of heresy mnl lieretical < 

blas]»heiiiy, simiiliam.'nnM polygamy, inbhcry i>f the .sacreil 
particles accompanied by insult (.ffered ia tlie same, .soli- 
cifiitioiis a*l fjfrpift with aim'll* (d sanann ntal confession, 
affected .sanctity, contempt t»f .sadcjl images, divination 
and sorcery, nttention ami leading of In ?vli« al l.iooks, iVc. 

^1 his congregation als»> proceeds against any one who. 
liaving been baptized, r« tiLrns to pagaiiiMii ; against an\ 
om* wlh» celeb^at^.^s mass or hears confe^satns, not being a 
priest : against false witne.^se.s who (Itqmst* in can.st^s of 
faith, A’c. Its autliority evtcinls in njatl» rs of faith, ovci* 
every ju r.son rd* wliatsoi.-ver grade, condition, nr dignity, 
Avliether bislnqrs, i n agist rat e.s, «ir conimnnities, aiul no local 
or ]>crsonal ]»rivilege 4*xempts rrc>in its jurisdiction. 
Bisbop.s, according to the council cd’ Trent, being .stibject 
to the )>ope only, tin* I mpii.sition may insiitultj impiirie.s, 
blit may’ not pronounce .sentence, this lieing reserved to 
the jxmtiff. ( instituted l>y Sixtus 1587, 
considers and judges on matters .a]»pertaining to the ereo 
tion of new metnijaditan <»r cathedral ehurcljcs, or their 
limits ; in.stances of bishops x\ho desire to resign their 
churches; matters relating to chapters and the coidiriim- 
tion or exclusion of siibjt^cts ehs.lrd hy them to metro 
politan, e|»iscopii], or monastic dignities; the exaininatioii 
of eoadjntt>rs ; presenlations or nominations id' l.»isln»ps 
made by sovereign yirinces and ri public.s ; coneessi«>n uf 
rights to the paHium ; retention <d‘ dignities and major 
bcnefiee.s incompalilde with e])is(M)p;il rights, and suchlike. 
The Aposfufir Viftif insists <’.n the observam-e of that decree 
of the council cd' "JVeiit whicli enjoins, as a duty, that 
evt*iy Id.'-hop shall visit in pe rson or hy means cd* a dele- 
gate the churclies, jdous inslitution.s, Ac., in his dioia^se. 
/>ls7/o/>.vr /kryittitrii \ ill i.s ccmgiegat itui has to do cdiiefly 

with the govcrniin nt (»f monasU l ies and v\ itli complaints 
from the inmates of these; again.st l»ish<»ps. Jt e.xamines 
new institutmns autl tlnir <‘onstitntie»M ; the founding of 
new monasteries fe>r botli .sexi;s, jiml the rcnie>val of snb 
je.;ct.s from one monasterv to anedht*r ; <picsti«»ns i-egareliiig 
the alienation eif the ecch\si:i.st ie*al ]»]-o]*erty' of regulars ; 
diflereiua.s between ordinaries, parish ]»ne.*^t.s, and n'gular.s : 
and a variety’ of fjuestions of a similar nature. Tin; 
Cottroy/ : the fathiTs of the council of Trent, anticipating 
that <loubt.s might arise, concerning the interpretation of 
the iloctrines and deerea s jail dished tlna ein, l iesonght 
Piu.s IV. to jirovidc in the mo.st fitting manner for .siudi 
coiitingeneies. This the jiontiff diel in ap|»roving and 
solemnly conflrming the eoum i) in tlie bull 
DeuH (15G.'J), interdicting, under severe jienallies, any 
person whatsoever, .secular or eccle.siastie, from publishing 
comment arios, gloss(*s, Ac., or any interjiretation -whatso- 
ever, upon the decrees of the council of Trent, it being 
enai’ted that all (‘ontroversies, cj nest ions, and doiil>ts' 
should ])c submitted to the congregation of tin; council. 
The olijeet of this congregation, therefore, is the intcrjiret 
ation of these doetriiies and decrees. The congregation 
of Benidence of BLdiopH may be considertHl as auxiliary to 
that of the council. It treats of the questions which con- 
cern the bishops’ obligation to reside in their own dioceses, 

— a most im{)brtant matter treated of in the council of 
Treut^ Even in 1352 Inuoceht VI. ordered, under paiu 
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of excommunication, that Inshops aiul other beiieficiuries 
having caro of ctouls should reside iti their respective 
dioceses- Iiuioceiit X. forlmdo cardinals to depart from 
itome or its dislrict — thut is, a radius of 40 miles --with- 
out licence from the poj»e. The of Rt^tfufaya was 

instituted for enlorciug on n?Iigiou.s orders and congrega- 
tions the ohservance <.*f their special rules and constilu- 
tions. fmnntnifie^ treats of controversies 

conceniin;; tlic liberty and independence of ccch^siasticul 
jnrisdictioii and its violations, and [»reseriV»es that the im- 
mnnities due to chnrclies he resptMAed. This congrega- 
ti:jn receives a[>peals of causes which in the first instance 
w(;re hrouglit l»eforc the episcc.»[Kil c(*urts. 'rhe various 
concordats entcre<l into Viotweoti < iovernTnents and the, 
lii>ly see. have diminished the iium)>.‘r of eatiscs wliieh 
4’omo under the jmigment of this congregation. For Pn*- 
ftiff/idhlii Piifty see l'i:t)i*AerANi» \- Pro^xtyf^anlfi FhU for 
Oriwinl /l//h7/’.s*, whieh [irovitles for tlie nfiairs iif the, 
lOastcrn (’hnrch, was eivated ity Fins IX, in a brief date*! 
f>th January ft dc[)eiuls upon the cardinal prefect 

of FropMgamla, but has its own sens-tarv, eoiisuUors, and 
otUcials. 'The C*o}inn»!<<to}i for (hf-. iforrr*‘(oi)i o f Honha oj 
ikr Orif^^nfat Cftitrrh took its origin from a re[»f)rt made by 
Pliilip IV’^- of Spain to l"rl>aM \ Ml. iti IfiJl, to the ctTect 
that the TbjiU <l (Irceks inliabitiiig tljc S|,>anisli ilorninioiis, 
e.specially Si(aJy, complained that schismatics had printdtl 
an hhirhofyflniii^ or littirgy of the mass, fillcil witii em>r.s, 
and he l*egged the [•ontitl* to prove ie a lemisly f<»r the 
evil arid il.s conse^-pleuc^^s. Tlie eorrc<*tit^n of the fjttrholn- 
Ifhun was decreed, and a s|)ociuI i.M:>ngregation now calletl 

co)nnii.ssioii <'oniposed of five cardinals, assi.sted by bishops 

and occhvsiastics of the Oriental Oliurcli, was a[»pointed to 
correct tlie Ijooks of the Oriental (’hureh, and to ])nblish 
a c<UTcct. pHrkdftHjiuiti, The otli<re of the. coiigregation of 
the fmf'.*' is to examine [iiinted l»ooks ami w'orks contrary 
to faith or jnorals, and to conqule an index or list, whieli 
is published at intervals, <if tlie works the reading of wirH‘]» 
proliibited. Tlie imdhml now followed in tlic examina- 
tion and con4liniinati<ui cJ books, especially by (.'utholic 
nntbor.s, was fixed by Ikineditd. \ IV. A consuUor (examines 
the sUKS|«ected \v(»rk, and reptu’ts at a meeting of the cou- 
gregatit>n what it contains contrary to faith, good morals, 
tH!cle.siastical jfiri.s<iiction, iVc. An examination of tlie.se 
passiiges is made, ami it is (h lermimsl by vote the car- 
dinals having tlie deci.-.i\e vf»t(‘ whither the l»4><»k .shall 
be prolnbitid or <!orrc<*ted. I'ln? congregation of S</*'rt'd 
RUfts w^•lS institute<l by Sixtus V, in loST, in oifler that 
in all the churches of Uoiue mn! tlie world, and in the 
pontifical chapel, in masses, divine, i»flices, and everything 
else regardi g divine worshii*, tlie ancient ccrcmmues may 
be rigorously bdlowed ; that if any primitive rite have 
fallen into «lisnseit Juay be rest<.in‘d to its ancient .splendour 
or reforim;<l ; tluit tlie pontificals, rituals, ceremonials, and 
all books f»f sacred riles may be, einondod and renewed; 
and that the divine ofH« es of the saints may be examined. 
Particular attention is likewise given by this congregation 
U» all things (Mmccrning tlie canonization of saints, the 
celebration of their feasts, so that all may b<» done in an 
orderly manner, correctly, and acirording to the traditions 
of the fathers. Hence thi.s congregation decides contro- 
versies on all thesis and on cognate luatters. Its most 
serious wm k consists in ]wocesses for the beatification and 
canonization of the servants of (Jod, the honours ptaid to 
.saints, and the re<M3gnition of martyrdoms .sufiered for the 
Catholic faith, It.s first caH.se in this line wa.s that of tho 
twenty- three minor observants martyrcil iu Japan in tho 
pontificate of Crbau VIH. One of tho nilos established 
by tins pope for the recognition of sainta enjoins that, ex- 
cept by lichee of the congregation,^ no one can prooeeid to 
any act of cononiadWon, b^tifl<?atioi>, or decUretion of 
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martyrdom until fifty years after the deatli of the subject 
The congregation of Cerernonial investigiitcs and watches 
over the exact fullilmont of tho sacred iiturgj% and regu- 
lates and decides questions and doubts regarding for- 
malities, ]*re-emineucv^ ainong.st c^irdinals, prelates, and 
others, a.s well a.s certain sacred ceremoi\ie.s in pontifical 
functions. 

The work of the church in the world is ilirccted im- 
mediately by the bishop.s, xvlio receive their jurisdiction 
from tho pope. The power inlierent in the episcopal 
chanicter ami order is n*ceived from (bul diiectly and 
immediately. Wlieri e.stiiblishcd in a vlioceso by tho pope, 
tlie bishop, iu virlne oi bi.s title, ivtaives the [X)Wer of 
governing Jind of taking cognimnee of ail .spiritual eau.s(*s 
w'hicli reganl his fhj.k, W'he.ther layineu or c<*c-le.siastics, 
with tlie exception of what is specially reserved to the 
heml of the church, ami he jK>s.se.ss(*s and exercises tlu'.se 
prenigativos under the juris<liction of and in de[»endcjii;e 
on the pope. The bi.sho]>s iu the ( ‘atlM»li(; ( ’linrt-li at lln^ 
present time arc ((rmirrhln CattoHro^ ^^a^cll ISS.o) llin.s 
tli\ ided: (/^) patriarehal sees, of the Tjatiu rite, 7 ; of the 
Oriental jilt*, o ; (//) ar<.*liii;j»isco[)al .sees, of the 1/1 tin lit-e, 
immediately .'Ubj4*ct to the holy see, 14; with ecclcsia.stical 
]n*«:>vince.s, 1.47 ; Oriental rile, with ecclcsia.stical pno ince.s, 
4; .subject !*> |>ati‘iarcliate.s, 21; ('*) ej>i.-<*opal sec'.s, Latin 
rite, immediately .siihject t4> tlie holy .se*', SO ; snflVagans 
in ecclesiastical provinces, 071.1 ; Oriental rite, immediately 
subject to the holy see, 2 ; siiflVagans in ecch:siu.stical ]>ro- 
vinces, 8; .'■ubjecl to patriarf laitcs, 41; (t!) sce.s nuUiv^ 
dift-rrscoa, 17. Tlio lilies de]>endtmt o7i tJic sacred <.v.>iiore- 
g.‘iliou<.»f Proj^aganda arc a[»o.stolic. delegation.s, 7 ; vi* ari' 
atc.s ai^oslolic, 124; j)r4 fectnros apostolic, 4.o. The total 
(*f these Inerarchical title.s amounts to KkSo, and, including 
the 74 cardinal ilia I lilies, to lloO. The vacant tith‘.s of 
all kinds amount to l<i7, ami thus tho w'liolo hicr.Mvhy of 
the <2ath4>lic l.’hnrch in March 1S85 llie t4>tal of 

120fi. Priests, pjju'ccl in the .second degive of the ei'clesi- 
astical hit raicliy, w ho tire gt neraJly divided into parish 
[tricst.s anil curates or assistants, are immeiliately under the 
direction of the bishops and administer tlircctly to the 
people. Their primary office is the oficriiigof the .sa<.‘i*ific(i 
of tlie mass. They als<7 [>reach, bless, and administer ba[»- 
ti.sin, penance, communion, and extreme unction. Tln^ir 
fuii<4ion.s are nnmerons and important, and they ( onstitiito 
the working force of the clnnch in it.s diicct roJation.s with 
its members thronghout the world. I'riests of rcligioii.s 
order.sexerci.se like function.s, .save tlmse [»roperly parocliial. 

'J’he OrienUd churclie.s iu eommunion witli the holy .see, 
holding the same Ixdi .'f anil tlm same principle of iiuthority 
a.s tho Latin Church, have llieir owm special rites, discipline, 
and liturgic<al language. The.S‘> are cliictiy tho Greek, 
Melchite, Jiulgarian, Kutheiiiaii, Maronitc, Syro-Chaldaic, 
Coptic, Armenian, and liouJiranian rites. The (Jreek Ori- 
ental rite is admitted by the pure (creeks, tJie ►Slav.s (in 
the Slav language), the Melehitcs of Syria (in Arabic), 
the H<>umauiun.s ^in the Iloumauiaii tongue), and tho 
Georgian.^ (in their own language). Tho Georgian Greek 
rite hu.s no hierarchy, and many Geoigian.s iu Russia have 
piusscd to the T.4atin or Armeniau rite.s. The Greek and 
Slav languages are approved by the church as ritual Ian- 
giuigcs ; Arabic i.s only tolerated. 

OrecJcH in Ot>mmunion. — These are found at present in Constanti- 
iioplo, in the niissiun of Malptra in Thrace, and consist of al>oat 
sixty fainilk-s, having one biSliop and about ten priests. Ip thia 
rite marriage is permitted to clerics previous to the reception of 
sacred ordei’s ; but there is a tendency to abolish the practice. In 
Greece nearly 30,000 Greeks have followed tho Latin rite, and these 
have seven bisJiojxs on<l about a hundred ptii^sts. 'Hie ma^ 
liaHU is celobratfwl by tho Greeks ten timm a yeari— -on, tflio throe 
vigils of Christmaa, the Eplphanjr, Holy Jlliiuiriidw 

of fiiuiil, end the erst jve Ihindiya 
St Clityacatom abbiiv^ted 4^ ;|lpiyo li 
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fomi wlnrh has oxlstoil down to iVil’ jii-ostoii tunc awioiif^t all llu' 
Orientals >vlio follow iho Orock rite. 

Ues.^-'V\w Melchites itks) luivo tlic Greek rito 

ill the Arab langnaf;e. They arc fiHiinl scat.t«*,ro<l throughout Syria, 
Pnlestino, aiul Kgypt, and have one pati iar«di and ten hishojts 
ruling ov<-r from 76,0i>0 to 80,000 souls, 'riieir eh'rgy are, for tho 
most IJart, regular, following Llie rule of St Ihihil, ami .*»ro. <nviiled 
into three coiigreg itioiis, that of San Salvatore lUiar Sjiida (Sidon) 
in Lebainm, with aboiii, ?h)0 persons who nmstly have the rare of 
.souls ; the sei'oMil, of St .John the llaplisi, ir, at Sc i^-ur in Leba-iion, 
with thirty nnonbers ; and the third is 1 he. i.ongrcgat ion of Alejijns 
at St (leoige ill Lebanon, with forty tn<*iriboi.s iMiivveeii priests ami 
hrotlicr.s. A small gnuiit of seenlar ehagy is .attai'hed to th'.* piitii- 
arehate. Itesiilr-.s tlu.vse there .ue about forty seeiilar married priests 
thioiigboiit til'/ di«.n-e‘^e<. 'I'lje p;i! ri.irehal lesi'h nee is l>am:iNenM, 
whit^h has two liisli' -ps - viea rs, — in Ittmaseu:;, Vln^ other in 
I'^ypt. 'Idle tell dioee.ses are I'vn*, llauraii. Saida or Shhm, 
l*tohMnais, Rf^yrout, Hii.ilbe<', Kim-ssa, Alepp's ami 'fripoli. 

ddnis tljere arc* twelw i>ishops in all. 

Jluhft! riit n^. - - \!\u' Liiited Ihilgarian.s have tin* same Greek rir**, 
with the mass in the Slav languii'fe. d'ln ir origin tlates li<im 
IMfJO, wh**ii many ^uelates and people passi^d over tti tin* Caiholie 
('hur<*h. At present ( I s.^n) their inimbers are soniewh it dimijjisln*il, 
.amoiinling to .about h0')0 souls. I'hiry have oia* ari*hbidn»p, who 
resides in Gonst.antinuple, :i vi'’:ir ajiostolie for 'riir.iee, \vln.» resides 
in Adriaimiile, and another viear* apostolie for Maee«loin:i, v\hi> 
resides in Salouieii. dMie Turkish (lovej-u im tit odioiMlly re«;ogiii/.i ; 
them as ( ‘at holies, 'fhey are, sprr-ad .'nuoiiy-l lie* villages in 'fiirk'-v 
and esptM daily in M.-ieeiltuda. liesiih’S these there are in the dioees.* 
of Idliiippopidis ttbi^Jit ir>,0dO llulgarian < dit lioHes w ho haviii iu- 
liriued the I i.atiu i ile. d'heso are ailmiiiistered by i \ iear-apostolie 
of the order of Gapm hiiis. 

intst. - 'I 'lie hit I Inuiia ns a I ( ribute their eonvinsjon t*> Chris- 
tianity to St .Mi.l ho'lins :.SdO'i ainl his broiln r St Cyril. 7'ln/ 
Kuiln-id.in rite is Gretk in the vii inity of Gieeev^ and l.atin in the 
eouiiLiies orwe.stern Iv.iro[M\ 'I'll.' Slav is the language iisi*d in holli 
riti.'s. 'The Rulheiiiau.s are numerous iu e.asleni and we.stei n 
(Jalieia, in l*ol:in*l, and in llimgarv. In Uus-da they havi/ two 
dio'’eses, J.n <l:tli<'ia they numbe'r about *J,fh*0,o()0 witli 'Jooj) 
priests; in Huiigiry the two dioeeses of JCperies and Munkaes 
eoniit h;,df a million of (‘.'at holies. In Galieia iln.-v hav«-.*, one iiietro- 
pohtaii (fa-mberg) and two lu’sUops, in Hungary two ]usbo[»s, and 
in Grisit» om/, with about :2u() [u jests in these three, dioee.’se.w. Tliey 
li.'iva*. .1 Greek Rutlnuiiaii I’olloge at Home- and .aiiotln r in Vienna. 

1‘hc greater luitnbe.r of the M viioNirKs //.r.) are in 
fiCbanori, where tin* p.itiiarch resides ; others are in Syria, in Kgypt, 
ami in (.‘^ prus. Tho patriarehal title is .Vntioeh ; the aivhbishop.s 
■.ire tliosi? of iUeppo, Andii.s, Hi.-iilo, i )ama.-.i('U.s, rvre ami Siilon, and 
Tripoli ; tin.'; hi.slmp.s of Cyprus, Uelio|Hdip., and Gibail and lk>ii). 
Tho MMroiilte.s of Alexandria are adminisli-red l»y a pioeiirator of 
The piitriai'i’h. fhe popul.atii>n of tlicse dioeese.s is m arly 100,0u(). 
'I’he iiumbei id' regular priests is ;il)ont 1:^00, of .seenlar priest.s about 
tlOO, III Mount Lebatioii tliei^/ are se.veuly- live eonveiit.s of m»*ii ami 
women. I'd'vc eolleges or serniimrits di*pend nj)»m the patrian U and 
four others on tlie an'hbishoji.s. fu the.'.e si'initiai ies tin* elerie.s 
learn Aralue, Syriae, jy.-irin, Kremh, and Itaii.au. The I.*iiigu;ige 
used ill the ina-s.s ami in the olfha .s of tlie ehiire]i i.s Syri.ae. tfi it 
spoken by the people is Arabic. 

rv’C/uiiUctni s. — 'riu.'! Oriental Syriaii.s arc ealleil, c<‘elcsia,slieally, 
Chaldefiiis, 'riiis nitinc eoinpii.se.s, not only the inhabitants of 
Clnildea, but akso tlniso of As.syria, Me.sopotamia, .and a part of 
' Persia. To ilkstiiiguisli tlieiij fioni thow/ liaving other rites ei|ualJy 
Svniiii, they wuie exelusivcly termed Chaldean.s by Pope ICiigeiiius 
iV. (I-1;U-1447). rrcvimiH to the conm-il of Plorenee (U:kS) tliey 
W'cre called Orientals or Syro- Orientals. Thu 1,'atholie. Chaldeans 
Inivo a palriareh who for a long pei*iod has Imd his re-'^idenee at 
Mo.sul (Mosupotamia), and has tlio title of patrlareli of Rabylonia 
with urehioiuscopal jniisdietion over the eity of Maghdad. There 
aru tlvo iiiclidiocescs ' Amida, or Diarla.klr iu Mi^sopotainia, Sent 
in Assyria, Saimaa ami Adorbigana in l*cr.sia, Keiknk (Carelia) in 
Partliie. Assyria, and Amadia in Kunli.stan. The dioeeses are 
Marilin and Gezira in Mc-sopotaiuia, Zaku in As.syria-MtMliii, Sena 
in -Pemia, Habsomh ou the Persian Gulf, and Aevi ami Zebari in 
tile mouiitain.H of Kurdistan, 'fho nuinber of Me nhir .clergy in the 
jKitruii*chiite, urt/hilioeescs, iind dioeeses ajiproxi mates !200. Then* 
14 a congregation of Antonian monks, liaving the title of S. Itor- 
misdas, who Imvo an aliliot-geueral, tivo lioiises or eouveuts, forty 
priests, anil a hundred monks. 'I'lio otlici* religious houses bear 
tho names of Atother.of God, StOoorge, St Ahi*ahain, iiiul St dames. 
Tho largest iiumlxu* of OatholK^ 14 in tlic dioce.se of Mosul with 
Baghdad, 25,000. In all thorn are over 90,000 Catholies. The 
language of tho masa and church oOleo is Syro-Chaldaio. 

. — ^^rhd Coptic rito prevails throughout all Egypt. At one 

tittle tli>9ro WBW a Utur^ of Lower a:ud aiiotlier of UppoV Egypt. * I u 
the jfermer the Momimitic dialoct wito in use and tho Theban dialect 
ill tho ktter. »i ihn ]pitrian»fia i>f Alinuthdria irero Groalu the\% 
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Gri'ek langmigc ; nnd after the sclnsin in the i>t!i edit uiy Hie liturgy 
W.»*iunc Coj»tie, as the j»:itriarehs were Copts, 'flieie are threo 
liturgies iu ns<* ;it jiresent tliat of St Hasil, that of St Gregory 
\:i/!im/i;u. ami iliat of St Mark, re.-ir ranged by St Cyril ef Alex* 
j audri:!, 'riif. Theban di.ileet is no longer used ; l.mt the .Mi'inplnth: 

1 Mill prev.tiC, .lud in it ilif nllices of the ebnieh aie rt-riled. The. 
j Cathoii.-. populaii'in is only about 0000, with tweiily-two priest.s, 

one blsh«»p, aint a viear-aposTnlie, whose. rr-.sjMeuee is at ('airo. 

-/eeoj.’/fof.v. - file .\ riuriiians (sf.* Aumk.m.v.v (.’nrtu ii) regard 
StGregoiy thi- lllumiu.itor as tle ir .■ipo.slh*. Ti'pe liemiliet XIV, 
iu>tiiu(e i the [lai 1 iiirelei;.- -.f Cili. i-i in 17l-\:ind Tins VilJ. in 
l^eO iii>:iiiui(al iln; AriiK i.i au Caiholii* primaey iu Consliiiiliiiople. 
In l,si;7 pin> IN. uuileO Gili.-ia uith i h«^ piinen y e>r t 'on.’-t.nitinople, 
so that the p.itri.ir- li i.ow bi .ns tie.- htie of Cilieia .lud h.is hia 
I resiilriie.Mii Ci'n.-tan! isatpb'. Tin ’s! \ Kuv ia, A -^i.i .M imu-, A rujciiia 
j < Ire.at* ! .net I.*-;'- ei , M 1 i-^pni aini.i, S\ i ia, .• ml ky\p: li.i ve A niieiiian 
j (.‘atiiolie.-, wim alne.u t ill r iiumber 10'».o0o.ji lln- pre-i Ml time ‘1885 .. 

; 'I liei'i^ ;ire ten ai'i iibi.'slu/ps an. I bi.-=!iop>. ami over '.^no priests. 'J'hey 
I also posse.-Js reliLTm^ im.I.is. tie- Mi 1 hitai ir-.ls of and «if 

: Vienna, and huM an .Xiim iil.'ui loOi-geai l.'ium* :iml an Aruniiiau 
■ <i-minavy at Pi/ommai ju .Mouur L» baiuui, fbe lit mgieal language? 

I iMliteraiy Arnieniin. ami the^ -^p. iial iili‘.i:id lilurgv. 'file 

t pei.»pl4i .sp.-ak ^ iilgai' Arnn iii.in ami fuiki.'.lt. fhen- is aii institute 
1 of ArnmiJ in n si-Nt ers ol the 1 m imn-u i.i t e ( '( 11:1 i-])! i< ui .il. ( • > 11 ^ a n t iuople 
ill ath-iid 111 tim idiiealiun of >oimg girl.s, i sp--iiall\ !\ei-.- in-wly 
i 4*011 Veiled. 

i -.A s »*arly as 1 ljt* 'ae.; m i! of 1' li ua m •- 1 in* Isnuuiauiaii 

I ill* I ro] Mill tan 4 »f Abddivi.a sub-seiibed I In- lii 1 le'* of uninu : but the 
' liiu**Jia*] not viO i-oim* for 111 actual union \\i»h Ibuii.* In 1/00, 
nmhV rli*^ met roj'oliliin 'fhi ojihilus and lii-i •.ni-r* s.-^or A ih.-iuasiu'* I , 
the great national *-viiO'l of Al’o;i .inlia \ l*'4 »ga ra .s ) w is h. ld, in whii li 
the. bi.-.ln.ip, the anlipri* - jN, .'mil all th** clergy oj th** iLonmaniaii 
! (.’linreli of Tra ns\ 1 va H ia “tr- elv au*l sponl.am.a.uislv l>\ the iuipnl.se 
j of toi l” l•on(•l^d^ d a nidon \^ illl tin* Ib.'oan Cal liuli'* ( hiin h. Thi.s 
I «!ef-l. nation was sigm*.il by th*; metropolitan. b\* tiliydour :n’i hpric.Nl 
j a lid by l.*>0 1 piitsf.-:. fli.vtoiians --ay th.it 1 J(M>,(KI 0 

j fjimilii's wi’ii* iiint' d to Ki>*m* on that tlay. Sonur ;ifte: wauls ag.ain 
j fell .^way, hilt th'Ui; is .it pi* ;-, iil a gie-il ii:*»( i-m* n t pr« Naiiiiig 
{ amon.fst. thi'S*' (owarils uni«>n. flm Cnitid Ciilholi-*s .iv -.;hi* tly i>i 
! 'f r.'in.yvh ania ami Hungary and nnmb* r about a millieinand .a half, 

‘ with fitim I.MtO le* lOOi) prie.'-ts. In 1 S."> I I’in.s l\. Lic- ti-d into an 
e* *l*sia.-t ieal pio\ini4' (.!.■• I'nih*! Ki.uiminian < liui'h w it h .•m aicli- 
bishfipri*.*. Alba .1 ulia ' Ki>gaia s\ and threi* ln> hopi ii s. I'*) t In* *lioee.s*‘ 
of t ‘•ros.suai'h iu in Vhm .rary w.is a*ldi d tbat of l.ng -s in the Ranat. 
an l that of At meiiopoli^ .'Sauios-l'jvai wldcli i v*ii‘-;t it lU** .l rii'Uihdi' 
iiig <*4.*.'lesi.i'!l ical province. Tor tin* e<hit*aii«'n **1 tin* 4*leigy four 
' pl.ici'.s for .slmleiits war*! given l;y Tius IX. in tin* (Irt*‘k «*>liigi/ at 
IJoiiie, and they li.'ivu sivteen jilai'i's in tln^ ci utral s«*miiriiy of 
t ihnlapist. 'fiiey bavu two sehnn,iri*s, om in tin* merio]*oiitan 
• *li*H*.si? *.vitb l’d’t\ aii'l amille-i* at A 1 !m iiopolis with .'-ixly stmlents. 
i In the tlioi’cs** of Ai'meuopolis ih'.* number of s* mis is with 

! isd parishes ami .1 moiiast. r\ . In tin* ai elnlioci-se of Alba .1 cilia 
I tb*> iiniiiber is .‘iiR.oOn, with 7‘i'.> paii.-hes an. I 7*H> piie.*;Ts. At 
I « iio.*,sw;u*lein :iml 1/U.'.u>s tin* nmnl*er of i at iio!i* s is h .-^s. 'fhe rite 
} ill use i;^ tin.' ibeidv, bur tlie l.inguage is the Koiim.iiii.in. This is 
i til** only lit.*? wliieli **mploys iho vulgar tongu**. 1\ L. C. ’ 

I.fun nhthujf fo Vfttlinl {rs. 

dlie. iiistory of tlio oI*! penal laws against. Itoinan 
! ( 'at.ho]i( s in tite l.Miileil K inef«loni lias ]>*a n sketchcil in the 
i artiele.s atnl Iki::.ani».' I'ln* prineijial Kngli.sli 

j Aet.s il i reeled UiMin. SI “pf.>[»lsli recusants ’ will bo fotunl 
in the list given in the Acts repealing tlieni (7 ami .S Vit/i. 
e. lOiJ; t) and 10 \'irt. c. nil). 'file prineipal Scottisli 
Act was 1700, e. l\ ; the principal Iri.sh Act, il Anne e. 3. 
Niinieron.s decisiDii.'s ilhi.strating tlie ['raolical operation of 
the (dd law In Irehind are <:*olJef*led in ] I* /w ard's (■tjfr.'i om 
f/n 1777». The Uoiniiu ( 'at Indie h'nianei[ia- 

tinn Act, IS’iVl (10 (rf'M. IV. c. 7), alilnnigli it gave .Homan 
(lalliolici citizens in the main coinpleie civil and religiou.s 
liV>crty, ut tin; same time left tlnnu ntnUr certain di.sabilitie.s, 
trilling in tunuparisoii witli those under Avliich tltey laboured 
before l*'8*j!b Xm* diil ihe Act allect in ayiy way tho long 
tjerie.s of ohl statutes directed against tho a.'=^sumption ol* 
authority by the Uoniaii .see iu Kuglaiid. 'fho earliest of 
the.s(i wdnch i.s still hiw' is the Statute of Ihovi.srir.s of 1351 
(25 Kdw. IIL .st. -1). Mo.st. of wluit has been ulreudy atatcil 

^ See nl.so *Stoph*tin’4 UisUtrit 0 / the Vrimintti /kr/c, vol. ii. p. 483 ;. 

Austcy, Tha taw afftxtUg Ilo/uccn Catholics, 1842. 

/I A recmsoiit slgiUfufit a irbQ to 
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under Nonooxfobmitv {q,v.) as to the legal position of 
nonconformity may l>o applied to the Roman Catholic 
faith, nie effect of 2 and .'J Will. IV. c. 1 15 is to place 
Roman Catliolu: scJiools, j)laceft of worship and education, 
and ch irities, ami the pi-t»perty held therewith, under tlie 
laAvs a[>plyiiig to l*rotestant noncoiiformists. The Tolera- 
tion Act du<.s not api»]y to Itoinan (^atholics, Imt legisla- 
tion of a similar kind, especially the Helief Act of 17*.)1 
(31 (! CO. III. c. 52), exempts tlie priest from |>aro<diial 
olKccs, sncli as those (*f <‘hnrchwarderi and (constable, ainl 
fr(>m serving in the militia or on a Jury, and enables all 
Konuin (/atfiolics s(‘nipling the oaths of idliee to exerciMi 
the office of churchwarden a.ml some other ollices by de- 
puty. The i>riest is, unlike tlie nonconformist minister, 
regarded a.s being in holy ijnlers. He. cannot, therefore, 
.sit ill the House of (\>nimous, but there i.s nothing to pre- 
vent a peer who is a priest from sitting and voting in the 
House of Lords. If a jiriest be<oine.s a eoiiveii to llie 
iinirch of England he need mil be iv -ordained. The 
reniaining law affecting Homan (‘alholics may be classed 
under the following five Inmds. 

(1) Ojllcp. There are cel l aiii olfice.s still cldseil to Rniii.aii Cal holies. 
Ily the Act of Settirnieiit a 1‘apisl or the hiishainl <»r wife of :i 
Raiast cannot l»o king or <jnceii. 'J’ho A»’t of IS'20 |irovi<lo.s tliat 
jiolhiiig ilicrein eoutaiiieil is to eiiahle a Kouiaii (‘atholic to liohl 
llir otHcc of ginnliaii iiinl justice of lln^ Uiiite»] Kingdom, or of 
regent of the Ibiited Kingdom ; of lord ch.iin'cllor, hud keeper, 
or lord commissioner of the great seal of (Ireat HrUain or Ireland 
or 1 Old lieutenant of Ireland ; of high comniissioiKM' to the (ieiieral 
Asscmhly of the (.'Inirc'h of Si orhind, or of any olliee in the ( ‘hnndi 
of Kngland or Scotland, the ccelcsiasTical courts^ catiiedral fouiuht’ 
tioiis, aiul (ertiiin colleges. The disalulily in the case of the lord 
<:hanc«dlor of Ireland was rcMimv^ed hy statiih* in 1S67, with neces- 
sary limitations as to ocde.si.i.stical jialroriage, and tlie oHii.-e has 
been liehl twice since that, date by tlie late. Lord <)' I lagan. The 
Act of ]iivscrvcd tbe liability of Homan <!iil holies to lako cer- 
lain oaths of olliee, but these. ha\e, been mollified by later legisla- 
tion (see ‘29 and :l() Viet. «•, 19 ; .*»0 and 31 A’ict. c. 75 ; 3l am) 32 
Viet. 0 . 72). Jjegislation lias been in the dins tion of omitting 
w<>rd.s wliieli might be supp(»se*l to give <*neiie(‘ to Roman f.-atliolic.s. 
(2) Tific. 'riic Act of ]Si>9 f.iibid.s the assumption by any jicrson. 
other tlian tlm ]»cr.son autliori/c<l l»y haw, of tlic name, stvl«‘, or title 
of an arebbisbop, bishop, or dean of the. (diurcli of Kiigbuid. Tbe 
Kcclcsiastical 'ritle.s Act, l.Snl, went fiirtlier and forbade tbi‘ as- 
.Mumption by an unantborizeil ^ku-soii of a title from any plaet? in 
the United Kingdom, whether oi m.>t such jilace we.re the seat of 
ail iircbbisboprii*, bisliopric, or deiineiy. 'I’liis .Ai^t w.a.s, Injwever, 
rcjx*alfc<l in 1807, but tbe jirovisions of the Act <if 1S29 are. still in 
force. (3) lirh'i/iotis Ortli i's. It was miacted by tin? Act (»f 18‘29 that 
“every Jt'Siiit ami every nienibcT iif any otlicr religious order, ci)in- 
iminity, or .society of the (.'Jiuich of Koine bound by nmna.'itic or 
religious v<jw.s " wa.s, within .six months after the c.oininenccment 
of the Act, to deliver to the clerk of tlie in-ace of the cimnty in 
which be slionld rt'side a iiolii.c or statement iii the foian given 
to the Kcliedule to the Act, and that every Jc.suit or member 
of such religivuis onler coining into tbe realm after the comuierice- 
meiit of tbe Art sbouhl be guilty of a mi.sdenieanonr and Hbould be 
banished from the Ibiilrd Kingdom for life (with an execjitioii in 


j favour of namral-lxirn subjeeU duly I'cgiatered), A socretar}' of 
sUte, lioiiig a l^rotostant, was ein]>o\v6i'ed to {prant liconc^ to 
.lesuits, &<•,, to come into the United Kingdom and remain there, 
for a [Rwind not ox.ctMjding .six months. An account of these 
l!e.f?nees w';i.s lo l>o laid annually before parliament. The adinisaiou 
of any person as a regular eeclesiaslic^ by au}' euch .Trsuit, &'e.., \va.s 
nia<le a ini.sdemraiionr, and the person so ndmitteil w;vft lo be ban- 
isbetl fm life. Nothing iu the Act wa.s to exteml to religious m tb‘rs 
of females. These provisioiiM exist in possfi only, and have, it is 
b<‘lieved, never lanm ]ait iuUj force. (4) Superstitious Uses. (Hits to 
.superstitious uses arc void both :it common law and by .statute, it 
is not e.isy to <leteiniine what gifts are to be ri'gardcd a.s gifts to 
.snpeisf itioiis uses. Like eontract.i contiarv to ))nblie policy, tliey 

dt^]»end lo a great extent for their illegality upon tho fliseivtioii of 
tlie court in the particular ease. The Act of 23 lieu. VIII. c. Ui 
makes void any assiiruiiee of hinds to the. ustr (to have obits ])cr- 
j ]»ctiial) or the continiifil service, of a priest for ever or for threescore or 
fourscore 3’cars. The Act of 1 Edw. VI. c. li (specially directed to 
I the siippn^ssioii of ebaiitries) vests in the crown all money paid by 
eorporation.s and all lands ajiiiointcd to tlie tinding or inuintenam e 
of any nrie.st or any aiiniveisary or obit or other like thing, or i»f 
any liglii or lamj> in ;iny ehnreh or eliapel nuiiiitained within tivi; 
years before 1547. 'I'lie Act may still be of value in tlie construe 
tiiin of old grants, and in allbrding examjdes of what tin- legislature 
regarded .*is suiMU'stitiou.s uses. (Jills which tbe courts have behl 
void on tbe aiMlogy of tlio.se mentioned in the Acts of Henry W II. 
aijil Edwartl I'l. are a devi.se for the good trf tbe. soul of tbe te.stator, 
a bequest to ei‘rtain Homan U.atbolic priests tliat Hie testator may 
liavo tbe beindit of their pmyeis and mas.Mes, a heipiest in trust to 
ajvpiv a fund to cinailate a book (eaebing tin' su]»rcmaiy of the 
j»o]ie ill matters of faitli. a bequest to maintain a la|M‘r rorevernime 
bfibre the image ofiJnr La<ly. The court may 4 (nnpd iUscovery of 
a seend trn.st for supcistiih)iis uses. Since *2 aiitl 3 Will. IV. c. 

1 l.^i gifts for the pro])agatioii of the Honjaii (^iihcilie failli are not 
voijI as lUiiilc to .siiperstitburs ust‘H, It should l»e nolii'ed that tin. 
iliM-triue of .suj.M*r.stitiuu.s u,st‘s is not eoiiliiXMl to tlio Homan (..^illmlic 
nrligion, though (he questitin lias generally arisen in tlie ease of 
gifts maile by ]iersoiis of that religion. The Homan (’.athidie 
Cliaritii'S Ael, 1.860, enables the ♦•oiirt to se}»aratc a lawful ibarit- 
able tru.st from any part of tbe I'stale sulijisd. t«> any tni.st 4»r 
provision dei-nieil to be superstitious. It also i»iovide.s tlial iu llie 
ab-i'iice of any w ritti^ti iloeiimeiit the u.snge of twenty years is to be 
conclusive evideueo of the application of ebaritable trusts. (J*) 
I'nlronuife.. A Homan (.’atliolic l aimot jaeseiit to beiielice, ]ire« 
bi-iid, or other ei'clesin. sti cal living, or radiate or iioinimife to any five 
S4 Insd, bo.spital, or donativi» (3 jae. 1. e. 5). Such patnuiuge. is by 
the Aet\4\s|4*d ill tlie univiMsitles, Oxfbrtl taking tln.^ city of Lnuloii 
ami twenty-tiv4! I'ouiities iu KnglHud and Wales, mostly south of 
the Trent, Cainbrhige tho reiuuiniug 1 wiuitv scvi-u. The jiriiieijile 
is adiriiied in siibseqinmt Ac ts (1 Will, and Mary* .sess. 1, c. *26 ; 12 
Alim?, st. 2, e. 14 ; 11 (Jeo. II. c. 17). If the. right of ju'OseiitHtiou 
til an e4?clesia.stieal iM nefieo )>eloiig8 lo any oOicc under the crown, 
and that fiHic'fc is Indd l>y a Homan (.’atholic, the. arelibishop of 
('anterhnry exereise.s the right for the tinn? heing (10 Ueo. IV. e. 

1 7, s. 17). No Koiimn (^laLlndie may advi.se the cu'owu as to the 
I exercise of its ee-cIewiasLieal patronage (//>., s. 18). A Roman CathoHc, 
if a memWr of .a lay coiqM nation, cannot vote in any cocIe.shtsiical 
appoiiitmont .s. 1.5). CJrants ami devi.se» of advowsons, &,c., by 
Koiiiau Catholics arc* void, unless for v.*iluuble eomsideratioii to a 
I’rotestant j>ur4dia.sor (1 1 ( Jeo. 1 L «*. 1 7, .s. f*). When? u quare irnpedit 
is pending before any c*oiirt, the court may com|)el Lbe iiatron tc» 
take an oath that there is no secret trust for the lienctit oi aRomniU 
Cutliolie. .*^c-e yi'AUK TMXKDrr. (J. Wt.‘; 
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R OMANCE' ill its widest ^sen.sci inidnde.s the entire 
literature of ri(?tion, a.s well a.s the early ]iaiTation.s 
in which fact and legend were Idencled in liistorieal form, 
Injfore tlie simple minds of the peo]de liad accpiireil a clear 
eonce[»tion of their di.stinetneiNS. There are, liowever, 
certain ilLdofined liuiitatioiis in the analy.si.s of lictioil 
which enable u.s to as.sigii distinct ]>laoe.s to the legend, 
ih(i ballad, the epic, the fable, the tale, the romance, and 
the novel. As usual in all attempts at j»recise classificra- 
tioii, we find that the lines of demarcation crannot l)e 

^ In the J)ih century the Ronmna or Romance language made its 
llnit appearance in writing. For many centuries, however, it wufi 
only need to embody the tale* and balhida of each country in which 
one or otliot forin of the. speech won vernacular, ho that the wore.! 

romance" became ilnally appro]K‘lated to the compositioue which 
were the staple literature of the Lingua limnama or Koma^ire, 


drawn with rigid exactness, and that many works may be 
referred to more than one division. But tbe general con- 
ception of romance is the one which wdlJ here be followed, 
and which roughly divides the subject into (i.) Hmnancrs 
fjf Chimlry — chiefly their i)ro.se forms — and (ii.) tho 
liomatu'es of Lovt and A dventure^ wdiich follow them. 

Romance, ns a distinct branch of the literature of fleiion, 
belongs essentially to the Middle Ag( 5 S and to Europe. 

The romance of chivalry, as it is called, prevailed during Bomance 
the four contimc^s of knighthood, and there can be little of, 
doubt that the institutions of chivalry were cpuBiderably ohivaJr)*. 
influenced by the works of tho early romancers. The 
establishment of the orders of St John and the Temple 
was basofl u])ou an exalted conception of 4uty jahd deyo- 
tioa, which the hard test of ^perience^:i^ 
and which would have 
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t>odlment of its ideal in the Round Table romances. The 
characters of (raload and the original Perceval represent 
types of unattainable perfection, and were therefore inodul.s 
which, although oonmianding reverence, failed to excite as 
deep an interest as did the sC(M>nd Perceval, Sir Lancelot, 
Sir Tristan, and Sir (Jawain. In these the noblest qualities 
were blemished by human frailties, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the knights iniscarriod a little below the 
summit of perfect achievement. Walter Map cannot be 
Hiifticiently oulogi/ed b.)r the tact and skill with which he 
drew the two first-named i)ersonagcs. Galaad is brought 
upon the stage for but a vea-y short time, and is then di.s- 
missed in a blaze of saintly glory, while I’crceval, although 
adapted from the Prencli writer’s purer knight of that 
name, is allowed a much larger .s|>ace upon the canva.s, at 
the cost of a few minor sins wliicli snflico to ensure liis 
failure and to prove liim a man. The other kniglits are 
brave, generous, self-sacrificing, and devout, but the iiidis 
pensable v irtue of cliastity is absent from their lives, ami 
they are foredoomed to misfortune. Tlio perfect hh'ul, 
however, underlies the description of all their acts and 
motives, and the reader or hearer was jicvcu* allowed to 
forget it amid the more powerful attractions of the story. 

The real }>rotolyi)C of the cliivalric roniaiuu^ was the 
ancient oi)ic : tlie Greek and Latin ]>oeins uj)On the win- 
ning of the Golden Fleotio, the siege of Troy, the wander- 
ings of Ulysses and of ylhieas, furnish the truest parallel 
Classical to the media* val romances of knightliood. The tales 
romances. I ich firc! u.sually dignified with the name of “classical 
romances have really no claim to that rank ; they were 
prodiice<l in the age. of decadence and corresjiond much 
more closely to the mediaeval faUviu an<l the 17th-century 
novel tlian to tin? romanc(j proi)er. As a matter of course 
every nation hail its legends and po[)ul}ir tales, co-i^xist- 
ent with literary works of greater iuij)ortance ; but the 
Greek.s at lettsi, and the Ivomans following their e.vample, 
never condescended during their ages of intellectual vigour 
to put suiih figments iido wuitteii form, so that even the 
famous Milesian tales are now quite lost. It was not 
until the Greeks l>eoamo a widely dispersed, a subject and 
deterioratoil race, and not till the strength and manhood 
of Rome were ].)uried in the slough of imperial corruption, 
that sophists and rhetoricians bcgjin to construct tho.se 
artificial tales which w^e cull Greek and liatiii romances. 
Tliey form, however, an epoch, as the earliest ju'osc works 
of imagination in a Knro[)ean language, and cjinnot there- 
fore remain unnoticed here. They were succeeded in time 
by Christian narratives, msually 'wov(*u into the lives of 
saints or used ns illustrations in the sermons of great 
'preachers; these latter formed a transition to the semi- 
religious story of the Grail, a ))Owl or goblet confounded 
with the chalice used at the Last Supper, with the cup 
used to collect the precious blood of our Lord, ami sym- 
bolically wdth the Holy Sepulchre itself. The achievers of 
the Qraibqiiest, or kings of the Grail, were typified in the 
** Knights Temx)lars and the Knights of St John ; thus the 
true school of romance arose in intimate connexion with 
the cliangCB in European life and manners wdiich were 
brought about by the crusades. 

VkUUiuc. TJie chamons de f/este, w'hich constituted a poetical intro- 
duction to the romances of chivalry in France, were fol- 
lowed by the/c//>/iVff4r, metrical novelettas which furnished 
material to the Italian writers of prose tales in the Htli 
and 16tli centuries, — a form of composition which was not 
• acclimatized elsewhere than in Italy till the 16th century, 

and which then became the remote prototy]>o of the modern 
novel. The older and nobler knighthoc^ blossomed in 
France for the last time in Bayard, in England in Sir 
, but the genuine literature of chivalric 

wid to Save come to an end with the 
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1 5th century. The knightly romances produced in the 
16th century were belated and artificial examples of their 
class ; and, although the cfTecta of the compic.st of Granada 
and the discovery of America did not wholly put an end 
to the lingering romantic si)irit in Spain, it hardly sur- 
vived them for half a century. Hence the inferior cliar- 
acter of most of the f ihmn dfunhidlenaa^ w'hich chiefly date 
from tlic IGtli century. Out of them grew the fictions 
known as Ifith and 1 7th century roiiiaiicti in Spain, Fmnce, 
ami Kngland, monstrous and uninviting examples of per- 
verted ingenuity, utterly dissojiant from the literature of 
pure romance as we conceive it in the chivalrous fiction.s * 
of the l‘2th, Lull, and 1 Itli ecnturie.s. A more practical 
and utilitarian s[)irit .set in with the latter half of the 
17th century, in whicli readers found themselves out of 
s 5 anpatliy witJi the imaginative and mysterious almosphoro 
of romance. Accordingly tlie modern novel aro.se, a form 
of eoin}>o.siiion in wliieh the manners and customs of 
everyday life were more or less faithfully <lepieted, and 
which ha.s reniaine<l in iiiniimini.shed pojmlarily t«) the 
jut'.sont time. 

The .subject will be di‘alt witli in the following order : - 
I. (freek anti JiMtin romamre, iim;h‘r the .suhdivi.sions (a) 
classi<’?^il and post classioal ]u*ose fietitms and (/>) psciido- 
elassical works. II. Medi;eval romance., embracing (a) 
the Arthurian cycle, {h) tlio (.fliarlcmngne cycle, (r) the 
Spani.sh cycle, {d) Teutonic aiul Anglo-hhanish, and (e) 
iinafli Hated. III. Modem romance to the 17th cefitury. 

T. — Grkkk and Latin Romanc e. 

(f/) Cfcmiml and Proar Firfion^t, 

Although the distance in manner is immense, between IVow. 
the .I'is.s- of Lucian and the Amadt^i de Gaida, and again 
between tlui latter and Ivnnhoe or Fwjhiie (traudety tlicro 
are few' varieties of modcTu fu*linn wliicli are not faintly 
vs]ia<low'ed fortli in the literatures of Groei^i ami Rome 
(including in this donomiiuition the post-oliissi(^al periods 
of Italy and Ryzautium) ; fables ami tales, historical, 
])hik)So])hieal, atid niligiou.s iu)vel.s, love-st(»ries and narm- 
tives of adventure, marvt lions voyages, (*ol lections of fic- 
titious letter.s all fonn.s are represented. As even tho 
Andaman Islamler and the Rusliman have, tlieir stories, it 
i.s reasonable to siqqHKse that the (Jreek, who attaiiuxl a 
high .state of eiviliziition at an extremely remote period, 
had long been familiar witli this metluxl of intellectual 
gratUiejitioii. Artistic form was fii-st given to the higher 
class of such narrations by tlio lonian-s of the Asiatic 
colonies, when they Siing the ilccds of gods and lieroes in 
c|»ic [)oetry and put together the story of 1Voy now' ciUTent 
under the name of Jlomer. From the Attic Greeks belong- 
ing to the same stock came the drama in its highest dc- 
veiopment,-- a fresh .step in thci re[»resentation of events 
in oral shape. Greek romaneo is a double misnomer. 

First, the W'ord “romance” is wnongly ap[*liod to the tiles 
w'e shall shortly discu.ss ; and secondly, we have no right 
to call anything in art or literature Greek unlos.s it was 
produced before the time of Alexander the Great, either 
in Hellas or Ionia or Siiuly, or, .say, betw^een 800 and 300 
li.c. After the defeat of tlm (Reeks at Clue.ronea, Mace- 
donia became the ruling centre, ami the free imlitieal life 
of the Greek citie.s i)assed away. The eomiuostvs of Alex- 
ander, a Grax’O'Albanian monarch, spread Greek civiliza- 
tion throughout the knoAvn world, but cnislied Greece 
proper out of existence. This civilization (see Greece, 
vol. xi. II. 136 w/.), influencing peoples foreign to the 
Greek race, is designatetl Hellenistic a.s opposed to the 
Hellenic, and the chief note of Hellenistic literature is 
that of imitation. The original springs of Hellenic poetry 
were dried up, and from the 3d century b.c, the newly 
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affiliated peoples, whose centre was Alexandria, exprcfescd 
their fancies in novels ratlior than in epics, 

'Wlicn, about the 1st century of the Christian era, verse 
gave place in general favour to rhetorical prose the 
greater ease of tlie style lent itself to more detailed nar- 
ratives than the eclogue and love-poeni ; and the sophist 
who might formerly have devoted his attcnti')ii to poetry 
became in the decadence of Greek literature a writer of 
novels. Troni this period to the 10th century wore pub- 
lished the works it is now ])roposed to analyse. The 
^ Greek novel being a late, and it must bo confessed an 
inferior, kind of prose, it would be well if one could tra(‘c 
its rise, progre ss, and dev(‘Iopment. This is, liowcvcr, im- 
possible heri! ; it is sutUcient to refer in |)assing to the 
Tables of primitive invention, the tales inserted iiy histo- 
rians, the AftmifiR of Plato, the C ^rtqmdia of Xenophon, 
the forged histories of Alexander, the fictitious lives of 
eminent men, the fabulous voyages/ and the apocryphal 
sacred books of C^hristians and Jews, as siipplyi^ig in turn 
material for building up the higlily artificial novel which 
we find first represented ))y fanihlicthns. One element 
may, however, be spoken of specially, although it is rather 
a forerminer of the tale as distinct from the nynuL or 
Mnosiau r<wy?f/«rc. The hun’e (» reeks, living under an Asiatic sky' 
and corrupted by' Oriental luxury', M’crc the first to culti- 
vate to any extent that kind of literatnro wJiich, without 
demanding any intelh-ctual labour, tickles the fancy by^ 
voluptuous j)icturos told in a brief and witty manner. 
Miletus was (-specially famous for such tales ; hence they 
were iisnallv known as Milesian (M(A^;<rtaK<i). M^hat was 
tlieir exact shape it is diflicult to say, as they Iiave entirely 
perished, leaving only the n^putatiem of the universal 
favour they enjoyed. Perhaps tin? story of the li![ilie.siau 
matron told by Pelronius in Iho Sathw^ and (though less 
likely) that of (hi|»id and T*sv<‘hc in the A.^ukh of Apuleius, 
are luoro closely allied to them than anything w'o now 
pos.ses.s. They must bo cc»nsidered as a natural growth of 
the imagination, although some may have been contributed 
by Orientals or Egyptians ; and, while forming a )>ortiou 
of the materials upon which the later Tlellonistic novel 
wras (ronstructod, they ditrered widely from it iu form and 
matter. 0\id cannot be consiiha'ed as a person easily 
sho(;ked, yet in two pas.s;iges of the Tristia lie says 

*' .luDxit AihtiiUs MiU'.sia criiuina seeiim ii. 413}. 

“ Vortit AvistiOoii Siscniia, ncc, olifuit illi 
llistorije tulips inseruisso jocos ’ (/A, 4l3-444\ 

Plutarch 32) refers to the fact of a copy of 

this very translation by L. (.\>rnclius Sisenna (a conteiu- 
poi-ary of Sulla) havijig hocii found in the baggage of a 
llomnn nfTicer, whicli gave occasion for Surenns to anim- 
advert upon the Pomans carrying with them infamous 
iKMiks during war time. This testimony gives sufficient 
indication of the nature of the Milesian tales. They 
must have been short and witty anecdotes, turning chiefly 
upon the subject love in its grosser form, and may he 
regarded as the jirototypes of the Italian norelte and the 
Provencal and FreiuJi fahlimir. All that remains to ns 
consists of the names of a few writtirs and some imita- 
tions and translations. The l>cst- known wTiter whose 
fame has reached us is Aristides of Miletiw, , though we are 
ignorant of his life and even of the ago in wJiich he lived. 
A more recent author of the same class was Clodhw 
Albinus, the rival of Stjptimius Severus, We also hear of 
Ephesian, Cyprian, an<l Sybaritic lal(‘.s, the la^st almost as 

* Strabo con-sidortMl till those wlio bad v/iittoij about ludiu ilowii to 
his time a* mere iictiojusin, niul at their brad he placed Daiiuaclnis 
and Megoatbonca. From the anulyaia fnrniHbed by Diodorus Sicnlns 
(ii 65-60) of the ForfnnaU Inland of Jambulus we are led to believe 
that the writer, who lived before tfi© Ut century, intended the work 
as a kind of sooial utopia shuilnr to the AUafUl»,^M\l of maia'els and 
aarprises like all the other imaginary voyages. 
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famous as those of Miletus. Aristophanes (as well as Ovid) 
specially refers to them. Yat after all they exercised but 
little influence upon the Hellenistic novel beyond perhaps 
furni.sliing the more indecent incidents. Tlie lost ’Epwre/cd 
of dearchus of Soli, a juipil of Aristotle, may have been 
more cdoscly connected wdth lliat branch of our subject. 

The love stories (ITc/u e/xuTtswv TraOijfidruiv) of Pavthenius 
of Nicaa arc al.so different. They con.sist of thirty-six 
brief tales ending in an unfortunate manner, and w'ere 
ilcdicatial to Cornelius Gallus as forming subjects for poet- 
ical tn-atiiient. The author carefully indicates the sources 
wlnmcc ho took them, thus giving a special value to his 
collection. He informs us that some w'crc derived from 
‘‘the. Milesian adventures” of Hegesippus, and also men- 
tions Naxiau, Pallc.nian, Lydian, Trojan, and Ihthynian 
taU\s. Like Parthonins, Conoii was of the Augustan age, 
and corrijujcd a cnllectiou of fifty narratives (Atryyijfms) of 
heroic times, relating cliiofly to the foundation of colonics. 

They are analysed l)y I 'hot ins. C’ervantes lia.s used one 
of them in Don Quiroft^. 

The first W'O hear of the ( Jreek or Mellcnistic novel i.s in Creek 
the time of Trajan (c. 110), when Tainblichus, a Syrian 
descent and a freeman, born and educated at lkl)ylon, 
wTote in Greek his Dahtifonira, w'hicdi is known from Suidjis, 
Photins, and a scholium discovered hy Henry Eslienuc on 
an ancient M8. of the latter writer. A cornploto codtjx 
existed in 1071 ; and a considerable fragment has been 
reprinted by Mai (jYova Coll, l<rri/d. Vet., ii. .310, Ac.). 
Suida.s .state‘s that the Baht/hmica consisted of thirty nine 
books, but Photins, wdio gives a full abstmet 
cod. OJ), only mentions seventeen. The story is that of 
Sinonis and IMiodanes, married lovers, persecuted by 
Gi>nnu.s, king (»f Ikb^don, avIio i.s fascinated by Sinoni.s. 

They fly, and are ])in’sued by tlic royal eunuchs, who give 
them no peace through many adventurous sec-nes. A 
remarkable resemblance between the fugitives and another 
couple, Euphrates and Mesopotamia, is the chief subject of 
the. [dot. AVc now meet, incorporated iu the works of 
writers whose dignity might be sU[)[K).sed above the .sns- 
j>ic.ion of story-telling, short tales of a dida(;tic nature, such 
ns those given by I'hitarch under the title “ On the Virtues 
of AVomen.” Dion Chrysostom, the most eminent of tho 
rhetoricians ,aiid so[)hi.sts, has also left among his orations 
a short novel called The Jlvnier, The narrator i.s supposed 
to liave been wrecked on the shfjres of Eiilxea and meets 
a hunter wdio tells him his history. Two married cou[)les 
(the hunter and his wife being one) W'cre living in friendly 
:^oIilnd(>, when one day a stranger came, and asking for 
money received all tlie rechwes w'ere able to give in tho, 
shape of two deerskins. Tho hunter goes to the city with 
the traveller, and his first im[»ression3 are happily told. 

He is frightened by the ]:>u.stle and exeitemeut, and debates 
with an idler upon the coinparati\e advantages of town 
and country life. The return home is very delicately 
drawn. Tjucian of Samosata, one of the eluef essay-w ritoni 
of tho post-Chri.stian age, has left two romances, Lucius or 
Ihe and the True History^ both of which have been 
briefly analysed in the article Luoi.vn (vol. xv. p. 43). 

The former w'as considered by Photins (cckI. 129) to bavo 
Iwen taken from a fable by Lucius of Patras and to have 
thus bad a common origin with the Asinvs of Apuleiua; 
othcr.s consider Lucian himself to have been the original 
inventor of the story, llio True History has been drawn 
on by Rabelais, Cyrano de Bergerac, Sw'ift, and tho author 
of Baron Mnncfmmm, Like the productions of moro 
modern satirises, it loses much of its [xiint and meaning 
when the allusions upon which the chief interest is ba^ 
can no longer l>e understood. Rather of the nature of ; 

fictitious voyage was Wcfdtrs beymd Tkuk^^o^^^ J 

Diogenes, only knowin froitt the by Jbewus 
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(cod. 166), who \\\\A of opinion that he belonged to a Aristidns of Miletus. This is the weakest of t]jr. t lass \vc 
remote age, shortly after Alexander, and that he served as have under review ; its only merit lies in a siinplf’! and 
model to all subsequent writers of romance, including natural style. Ky far Iho bust of the romances is th(* 
bucius. A preliminary letter to a friend, Fanstinus, indi- J^lthvypim of IIeliodorus of Kmesa (y.r.). From its 
<Uites by tlie Latin name a much later origin. The heroes first apjicai-ancc and tlirougliout the whole liyzantiiu; 
visit the Celts and the Aquitanians, lK»tli unknf>\vn to the period this work enjoyed a reputation which it lins not 
(rreeks at an early ])eriod. (Jertain paragraphs of tlie life j entirely lost. Within recent times three Frenclmien r*f 
of Pythagoras by lainbli elms arc nearly i<lentical with j>ass- | mark have praised it, Ainyot, who translated it; Pacino, 
ages in Diogenes, wlio in liis tui ii lias similar corresponil- with wlir)in it was a favourite ; and fk)ile.in, who compared 
ence with parts of Nicomachus Cerasenus, who lived under it with the Trinmvfur (d Feiielon. It inllncnced consider- 
Tiberius. The natural inference is that all tliree writers ably tlie I''n nch roininice- writers of the 17th century, 
copied from the same source. Modern authorities ]dace D’l-rfe, Conibcrville, and M.ulenKuselle dc, Scudery. The 
Diogenes at the heginiiing of the 3d century. Tlie recitals denoilment is iinilated in tlie Pttafor Fitlo of (Juarini ; 
of their travels given by the Arcadian Dinias, the Pine- Tasso drew from it the <;;irly life of Cloririda in ijrrv- 
iiieiau Dereyllis, and her brother ^fantinias aiv, such as fylhinti^ ; and LVqJiicl painUd scenes from it, 

would be imagined by persons who had nevtn* left their It wa.s first brought to light in jiiodi^rn times in a MS. 
native lianilet. Tlie itiruTary of the routes followed by from the lib?*ary of Matthias ( 'orviutis, found at the sack 
the diirerent personages is extroincly confused. P»y Thule of Ihida (Ofen) iu 1326, and jninfed at Pasc! in l.^>34. 
the writer probably understood Iceland or Norway, deriv- Ollier cfHliees have since l>een di>co\erc<l. The title i.s 
ing his iiiforniation from Pytheas. taken from the fact that the action of Hie l»eginniiig and 

Erotic The I^atin Apnfhnyina of Ti/re is undoubtedly derived end of the sU>ry takes [»lace in /Ethiopia. The daughter 
roniancfts.|‘,,j^,j.j a Io.st Greek original, and tlierefore claims a place of Persini*, wife of llyilaspe.s, king of /Ethio])ifi, was lioni 
here, a-s representing one of the earliest lovc-storie.s we ^Giite throiigli the ellect of tlie sight of a marble statue 
can assign to that literature, ft may date from the 3d or upon lIiLMjueeu during pregnancy. Fearing an n<x'Msatioii 
fth century, and was perhaps translated into Latin verso of arlultery, the mollier gives tJie bahe fo tin? care of Sisi- 
in the bill century. What we now po.ssess (beyond the niithras, a gyiimosopliist, who carries her to I'^gyfit and 
Anglo Sa.von version mentioned below) is a second lAtin )>Iaces her in charge of Oliarich's, a I’ylliian ])riest. Tlie 
prose translation made iu the 12th or 13th century. 'Flie child is taken to Delphi, and made a priestess of Apollo 
first mention of tlie work is in a list of books belonging under tlui name of Gliariolea. Tbeageiies, a noble 3’lies 
to Wando, abl.^ot of Foiitancllo (742), in the diocese of j salian, comes to Delphi and the two fall in 1 with 
Rouen. Tlie story runs that Antiochus, king of Syria, each other. He carries off the prieste.-s tlie help <)f 
ent>ertaining an undue atfection for hi.s daugliter Tarsia, C^dasiris, an JCgyptian, employed l>y Persine to seek for 
keeps off suitors b}- an iin.^olvable rid<lle. Rut Apollonius, her rlaughter. Tlien follow many ]»crils from sea-rovers 
king of <bscovers the answer, is obliged b) fly, and nml others, but llic cliief [lersouages ultimately meet at 

(as well ns^r?irsia) undergoes man^' trials from pirates and Meroe at the vor^’ monient wlien (Miarich.a is about to bo 
other persecuttirs. An abridgment is includexl in the sacrificed to the gods by her own fatlu r. Her liirth is 

Romanoriuii, An ancient Anglo-Saxon translation was ma<lc known, and the lovers arc hap[>ily married. Tim 
printed b)^ Thorpe in 1834. (h)wcr derived liis adaptn- rapid sncccssion of events, tlie variety <»f the characters, 
lion in the Confossio Amnnth (bk. viii.) from the rhymed the graphic (Icscriyd ions of mamiers ami of naturil scenery, 
redaction of Godfrey of Viterlxi (1 183). This formed tlie tlie .sim[dicity and elegance cjf the style, give the /Effmfpira 
foundation of SIlake.spea^c^s Pericles (]G09), The earliest great charm. It.s cliasle tone comj>an\s favourablv with 
English version (1310) is made from the FrencJi Appolft/n, many of the otlicr wmrks of tlie same class, 
y^o// de Thire, Perluqis the most widely known is the dcliglitful pastoral 

The author of the C yrupxdia ha.s already been alluded of F^tp/iids nnd Chffte (or AoTfhnKtl\ gi ncrally attributed 
to. iSuidas mentions other writers of lictions of tlie name to Longn.s, a Greek sojihLst, who is supposed to have lived 
of Xenophon, -a native of Antioch, who wrote E<(0t//(nnnf in the 4th or tlie early t>art of the 3lh cnitnrv. ]A>ngiis 
like lamblicluis ; a native of (^^ priis, who eomposed a sliows traces of an imit.irion of the -AV///f 7 //VvM)f Ifeliodorus, 
aimilar book under the title of Cypruwa ; and Xeno[>hon with wliom lie may be placed in tin*, fii-st rank of sucli 
of Ephesus, of whom alone we possess an^Thing. This writers. His w'ork formed the modi I of llu^ Sirave of 
last is the author of the romance Ephedaat, or the Liters Honore dTIrfc^ the Diana of lyfontema^or, the Aiuintn of 
uf Anlhia and Ahrof^omas^ of which the Monte (\‘issi no MS. Ta.sso, and the (Dndc Shepherd of Allan Ramsav, and ha.s 
(first published in 1726) is the one extant. Jlis age be<iii translated into every European language. The trans- 
is unknow'ii : b}' Jwocella, one of liis editors, he i.s place<l latioii of Ainyot, afterwards revised V>y P. L. Ck)iiricr, haa 
in the time of the Antouincs ; reerlkam}», another editor, made it extremely popular in France, wherii the subject lian 
eonai<lors him to be the oldest of tlio roinanccrs writing in frequently been made use of by (Jerard and other ]iainter8. 
Greek, and that siiuilar writers imitate him closely. Some The celebrated Paul et Virffhne is an echo of the same 
go so far as to regard him os an imitator of Acliilles Tatiua story. Daplinis and Chloe, tw^o chihlnm found by shep- 
and of Heliodorus, and bring him down to the 3th or 6tli herds, grow up together, nourishing a mutual love w^hich 
centuiy. The story runs that Anthia and Abrocoma.s are neither smspects. The develojunont of this simple. ])assion 
married, and, 1>eing forbidden by an oracle to travel, of fonns the chief interest, ami then* are few incidenlA. 
course do so, and are captured by pirates, who take them Chloe is carried otFly the inevitable pirate, and ultimately 
to Tyro, where Manto, daughter of the chief, falls in love regains her family. A few rivals alarm -the peace of mind 
with Abrocomas. llopelled by him, she marries Moerls and of Daphni.s; but the two lovers are recognized by their 
accuses Abrocomas of an attempt to violate her. Moeris parents, and return to a married and happy life in tho 
in bis turn pays improper attentions to Anthia. The great country. The picture of rural felicity and the innocent 
beauty of the hero and heroine causes them many trials at affection of the cliildren make the charm of a book which 
the b^ds of pirates, bri^nds, and other stock ornaments comes nearer perhaps in spirit to the modern novel tlian 
of " the Greek hovel The local names of the talcs of any other of its class. Unfortunately there are details here 
ahd Xencyphon w^e pix>ha^ by the and there which shock xnbdern ideas of decent propriety. 

and Achilles Tatius or Statius^ an Alexandrian rhetorician of 
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tho latter half of tlic 5th or beginning of the 6th century, 
wrote The Adventures of Leueippe and Cleitopkon^ upon 
the model of Ileliodoius ] tliough an ingenious story, it 
does not reach the stiindaixi of the work it imitates. Like 
his prodeoessor, Ai-hilles uses the marvellous with discre- 
tion, but the accumulation of difticulties is very tedious. 
Leueippe and (leitophon fall in love and fly to escape 
parental anger. They sufl'er shipwreck, are seized by 
brigands, and separate<l. Cleitophon lirst believes that 
Leueippe is dead, then liiuls her, to lose her once more, 
and again to meet lier, a slave, at the very time he is 
going to marry her inistn\ss, Melitta, a rich Kpliesian 
widow. Tt so hapi»ens that tho husband of the latter 
is not dead but returns to persecute with his love and 
jealousy both Leueippe ami Cleitophon. The descriptions' 
are the best ])art, the inciiUmts being either tiresome or 
repulsive and the character of the hero pitiable. Most of 
the book is written w'ith taste and judgment, but the 
digressions arc too frequent. 

Achilles Talius is the last of these authors who can be 
said to have the slightest merit. Of the roujances which 
followed his one of the least bad is pcvlitajis C/i^ereas and 
Callirrhoe^ by one wlio called himself (fliariton of Aphro- 
diflias, j)lacod by various aiUhoritit's l»elwcen tlio r)th and 
the 0th century." Hero tho two lovm-s are already married, 
and as usual are of superhuman beauty. Tin fortunately 
Cha?reas possesses a somewliat irritable temper, and ou a 
jealous suspicion gives Ids lovely wife .a terrible kick in 
the stomacli. She is considered dead and is carried to 
her grave. Hut during the night brigands carry her away 
to Ionia, where her purchaser, Dionysius, falls in love with 
her. Tlie wife remains faithful to her husbaiul, but, as 
she is enninte^ consents to marry Dionysius in order that 
her child may have a father. iMeanwliilo CJnereas, having 
learned the ravishment of the su])posed corpse, starts in 
pursuit of his wife. He also is (captured by pirates and 
taken U) (^^ria. The two finally (?ome together, when 
Callirrlioe forsakes Dioiiysitis and her son and returns to 
Sicily with her first husband. 

E(jua]ly frigid was The Loves of If ysmine and llysminias 
by Eustathius or KumaUiius, probably a Jlyzantine, who 
is placcil by Wolf as late as tlie 12lli century, but who 
may have lived .six liuudred years earlier. Only a few 
more remain to be mentioned. Philiji of Anijdiijiolis wTOto 
^VohiaKii (specially referred to by Snidas for its obscenity), 
OaoriuKa^ and other work.s, all lost, »Severus of Alexandria, 
a man of fortune w'itli a large library, living in tlie latter 
part of the 5th century, has left a few .short stories after 
the style of Purthenius. Photiu.s (cod. 130) also preserves 
the titles of some works by a certain Daniascius, such as 
Jneredilfe Fir/ Ions, Tales of Demms, Marvelhms StoHes of 
Appearaivres from the. J)ejuL <tc. The same authority tells 
us (cod. 188) of a writer of the name of Alexander who 
coin]»ilcd a bes^k of marvels. Tho credit of having written 
the woi^st of the (.3 reck romance.^ may be claimed either by 
Theodorus Prodromu.s, a monk of the early part of tho 12th 
century, for his metrical history, in nino Inxiks, of Ehod~ 
anthe and Dosides, or by Nicetas Eugenianus, wdio lived 
somewhat later, for his iambic poem Ilutory of the Lives 
of Di'usilln find Charide.s^ imitated from the former w'ork, 
Oonstanlinus Manasses (also 12th century) composed a 
poetical romance on tho loves of Aristanderand CaUisthia, 
fragments of which were first printed by Villoison {Anerdota 
Gneeay 1781). 

Under Haklaam and Josaphat (vol. iii, p. 375) will be 
found the origin and development of the story by St John 
of Damascus, wliich belongs rather to religious apologues 
than to romances. Its origin is entirely Eastern, from 
India. The early Christians eagerly seized upon fiction 
as affording them a veliielc for spreading their views. 


Tlieir contributions to our subject have a strong family 
likeness, and usually either close with a martyrdom or are 
written in praise of a monastic life. To the former class 
l>elong the Clementine Ihcognitiom (2d century), Paul aiul 
Thekla (3d century), and Cyprian and Jmtina, w’^hich con- 
tains the germs of the cjjisode of Faust and Gretcheii. The 
ascetic novels include Xenophon and his Fons, Euphrosyney 
Eosimns and Mary^ Thnisy etc. Christian imaginary travels 
are represented by the Voyage of Maearim to Paradise. 
and comic tale.s by Agapey Jreney and Chionfa. 

Resides tlic forged letters attributed to men of mark, Pictitiorii 
we have from the Greek sophists collections of fictitious 
lctt(‘.rs serving the same purpose as tho (qiistolary novels 
of Ronsscaii and Richardson. The best known of tlio.so 
WTiters were Alciphron, Aristicnctus, and Theopliylai?tus 
Siniocatta. Alciphron, the ino.st eminent, of whom we 
posse-ss 116 Letters in three books, lived in the 3d or 4th 
century. Many of the letters are written by courtezans 
and supply curious information on contemporary life and 
manners. The fifty Erotk Epistles of Aristaiiietu.s form 
a much less entertaining series than those of Alci]ihron. 
Theophylactiis Simocatta, an Egyptian by birth, died at 
(.Constantinople al)out the year 640. Ho wrote eighty-five 
fjettersy divided into moral, rustic, and amatory, 1'hey 
are little else than brief moral treatises mingled with 
stories. 

The review’ of the (adgines of tho Greek novel .^bow.s that Review 
it arose with the decay of old Greek literature and carried 
on a feeble existence dow-n to the 12tli century. 
facts make themselves apparent. First, the romance (or 
novel) proper came late into the field, where it rcmaino<l 
in a secomlary place ; and secondly, it invariably turned 
upon a hackneyed circle of incidents and never attained 
anything of the highly artistic development reaclusd by 
modern exnm[)Ies. The sameness ol>servabIe in Greek 
romance arises from tho fac^t that it was the prodiu't of 
literary decrepitude and impotenco. Tho writers were in- 
capalde of rivalling the glories of the old Hellenic lik-ra- 
ture, and they endeavoured to sin)})ly originality with 
reminiscences more or less di.sguised. The literary and 
social suiTOurulings in which these authors pa-ssed their 
live.s gave tliem few’’ fresh .subjects for investigation, and 
the charactei’s tliey desc^ribe are mere names. Human 
nature and the human heart have little moaning for them ; 
but, as witli the Wc.stern writers of fiction who closely follow 
them in point of date, incident is crow'ded upon incident 
to the verge of satiety, in order that the attention of the 
reader may never flag. 

Tho (iontrilmtions of Roman literature are limited toRpman 
f>rodiictions by two writers, Petronius and Apuleius and*^**“®®^ 
one story b}' Martianu.s CapeJla, of wore recent date and 
less ty[U(?al nature. Jn the coinic romance of Pictronius 
AunrrKK (y.n), the tale of tho matron of Ephesus first 
appears among Western popular fictions. This w^as un- 
doijbtedly one of the Ephesian tales already referral to. 

We find it reproduced in the Seven Wise MasterSy in the 
French and in Brant6me. It is also to be found 
in the Chinese. The opening W’orda of the Golden Ass 
of Ajmleius indicate that his romance and the Ass ot 
Lucian w’cre botli ins[)ired from tho .same source, per- 
haps through the medium of Lucius of I'atne mentioned 
by Photius. Lucian seems to have n^produced the story 
in a condensed form ; tho Latin writer paraphrased and 
embellished it with other tales, among which the best 
knowm is tlxat of Cupid and Psycho, — ^an antique gem in 
an unworthy setting. The hero, punished for his curiosily 
by being turned into an ass, passes through adventures 
similar in kind to those depicted in the Giteok roman 
The story ends with a fine desoriptiou of ^ m 
ot Isis, into which the hm k 
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which he becomes purified. The first two books of the 
cyclopaedia of the 6th century, the Saty^ica of Martianus 
Capella, known as De Nuptiin Philologix et MtrcuHi^ form 
a kind of philosoplllcc^aIlegorical romance in prose mingled 
with verse. Mercury, wishing to marry, goes, accompanied 
by Virtue, to Apollo on Parnassus and finds him ocicupied 
in taking from four urns the elements of all tilings. 
Ai>olIo ])roiK)ses that Mercury should marry I'hilology, 
but the consent of Jupiter must be asked. Jove hesitates 
and assembles a council of the gods to decide the ques- 
tion. The reipiest is granted and Pliiloso[)hy transcribes 
a decree permitting morkils of superior merit to be ad- 
niitteil among the gods. The second book is devoted to 
the marriage. At first Philology has fears as to its ad- 
visability, and the Muse.s form a eliorus by whom she is 
adinojiished. Slie is visited by Prudence, Justice, Tem- 
perance, and the three Graces. At last the bride goes to 
Mercury’s house and all sot out for the palace of Jupiter, 
who receives theJii surrounded by the gods and many 
deified mortals. 

Of these three works the last docs not comply with 
all our (*ouditio!is, and of the first two Apuleius is after 
all merely a translator. The Salira: of Petronius is thus 
the sole genuine rejncsiiiitativc of Latin prose romance. 
When coin]>ared with tin? Greek compositions it will bti 
found to olfor a remarkable variation. In the Saline we 
at once come in contact with contemporary st‘encry and 
habits; the (rluiractcrs have well-marked individuality; 
and the book is full of life. It must not, however, be 
<x»nsidered merely as a novel; its chief object was to 
satirize the manners of the time, ’riie same tendency to 1 
draw a strongly marked picture of the vices and follies of 
the hour apjauirs also in the A^sinii,s\ In the qualitiCvS of 
vigour, interest, and originality of form an<l substance 
Apnleius and Petronius are far beyond their (ircck rivals. 

The toxLs f.D’ the Scn'plo/'M ErvUci Oran.i liuvc Ix'im by 0. 

\V. MitsdiciUoli j^Zwfihrucken, 1792 91, 3 vols. in Ibiii- parts); by 
F. I ’assow (Lcipsic, 1S24-33, 2 v<ibs. Svo) ; in DiJot's collect ion, the 
most c.ornjdeto (Farw, la. Svo) ; ami by U. Ilcrcbor (T-rt'ipsic, 

IS.'iS-fiO, 2 vols. 12inp). Tlio ti xls o!‘ many of the tictitioiia historiuiiK 
and biugrapluiis arc given in Fnufm-eiUa Ili^sloricnrum Ornconnn 
(Paris, 1841-51, 4 Vul.s. hi. Svo), and Ecripiorcs de ^Ifrxand. 

M. (<7;., 1846, Svo). IMiotius {Jiihliotkem, llerlin, 1824, 2 vols. 4 to) 
b.is min lysed :i great many writings now lost. Early biognqjbical 
information (not always tmstworthy) is supplied by Sui«las, and 
latterly a]i<l more perfectly by Fabricius {BiblioOi, Oneea), Tran.s- 
lations into French arc eontained in BiblivlMqw des row<t f frees, 
tr. en. frat^ois (Paris, 1797, 12 vols. 18mo) ; Colleclion de rohutns 
tjrersy t.r. o/iw: deji note^ par Courier^ Larchcr, <tr., priraUe. (Cun cssai 
snr les romans ffro’s par M. Villcmnia (Paris, 1822, t2 vols. 18mo, 
unfinished) ; Rovvtns greeSf Ir, mf ran, par Ch, Zf m)rt, precedes d- miG 
TiUroduction sur Ic roman cticz Ics grers (Paris, 1856, 2 vols. sm. Svo). 
In Italian we have Erotici yreci (Florence, 1814-17, 6 v'ols. Svo), 
and in English, Greek iionmno^s, by C. Smith (1855, sm. 8vo). 
'flio general autln)ritica are ivfernHl to under (JKKKf-’E (vol. xi. p. 
147). 'I'ho following arc Hj>ecial treatises on the subject : — J. C. K. 
Manso, ‘*Uob<irden grioch. Roiuaii,*’ in his Verm. AVtr(/7c7i(Tj<dpsic, 
1801); F. Jacobs, “Conjccturjc de locis nonnullis Achillis Tatii," 
in Wolfs Lilt, ytnadeden (Hcrlin, 1820); Wiedemann, “Der 
gr. Roman,” in Arb. dor kurldnd. frfx, 1848, lift. 3; R Heixdier, 
“Zur Liu. d. gr. Krotiker,” in Jahrb,/. class, Phil., 1858, vol. Ixxvii. ; 
0. Jahn, “ Eino antiko Dorfgeschiehte,” in Aus d. Alterthuin.'nc. ; H. 
Peter, ” Der Roman bci Jen Gricchou,” in Ncaes Schweiz, 1866 ; A. 
Kicolai, Uefter Eutstehung u. IVcsen d. gr. Homans (Berlin, 1867, 
8vo) ; B. Erdniannsdortfer, ‘‘Das Zei taller der Novelle in Hellas,” 
in Preits, Jedhtb,, vol. xxv. ; 0. Hartung, “Die hyzantinische 
Novello,” in Archin f, d. Stud, d. n, Spr., 1872 ; H. Usener, ”Z«r 
Gesch. dc8 gr. Romans,” in lihein, Afus., 1873, vol. xxviii. (N. F.); 
E. ^hde, ‘‘ Ueber ct. Novelleudichtung,” in Vcrsamml, dcAit^icher 
Philologcn, lS7b ; Id., Ecr gr. Homan u. seine Vbrlaufer (Lcipsic, 
1876, 8vo); J, Wimmer, “I)er gr. Roman,” inHldtter f. d. baper, 
Oymn., 1877) ; “Greek Romances,” in Ear, Quar. Rev., Wov. 1829 ; 
“Early Greek Romancen,” in BlachwoocCs Afag., A xily 1843; S. 
Baring Gould, “Early Christian Greek Romances,” iii Omtie-mp. 
JRev.,X}cU 1877 ; Chai^on de la Rochette, “Notice sur les romans 
in Mila/nge» 1812, vol ii.) ; Struve, “Romans et 

)DdiiveUe8 les grec%” iu Imirmi de PTneCr. PuM., 13th 
ITth Septp ;1835 ; V* Chauvhi» let et iatina 


(1864, sm. Svo) ; A. Chassong, I/isL du ronnan dans VanUq. grcc, 
cl lat. (1862, Hin. 8vo) ; 1*. 1). Hiiet, Jle orig. fab. rom. (Hague, 

1682); V. Paciaiuli, JJa lAbris Eroticis A7ifiquorum (Ijclimc, 1803, 

Svo); II. Pahlamus, A’a><U* (Grcifswald, 1833, 8vo). 

(h) Pseudo'Classiral JVo/A's. 

Tlie literature of the ^liddlo Age.s recognized three 
great epic cyclii.s, distinctly defined ty Jean Bodel (13th 
century) in his Chfutson drs Eaimes (i.e., Saxons) : 

“ N«i soul «pn; troi m.dcrcs, a iiul liomiiic ciitcndaut — 

Ihj Pnim r, tb* Brctaigui*, ct tie Rome la tJrant ; 

Et de iM's tnd iiiatcrt > ii’i a iiiib* .semblaiit.” 

TTiidcr “llonie la Grant ’’were coinprehen<b‘<l the stories * 
of Troy and the Tr<»jjins, /I'hieus, Alexander tlie Great, 

Julius Ca\s}ir, Judas Alaccabauis, J:c., from Latin sources, 

- that is to .say, tin*, whole ajicient world seen through the 
language of lloinc. 

The romances derived fn.mi aiiliiputy may bo anaiigcd 
in three clas.se.s (1) those which wore believed to l)c 
direct reproductions, such as Eiwis^ Thhis^ Cisar, and tlie 
litj/iuui de TroiCy whose autliors Mcknowledged indebtcd« 
ne.ss, after their fashion, to Virgil, Statius, Dari's Phrygius, 

Dietys Cretensis, etc. ; (2) those leased u[>()n ancient 
histories not j>revionsly vensified, — for example, llu5 legend 
of Alexander from Quintus Curtius ajid the Pseudo -Cal' 
listhencs ; (3) those which merely reproduce the names of 
antiquity and nothing else, such as Ai/tis H ProjUias, 
Yjmmcdon, and Protesilaus. 

1. The chief of the first class was tlie Roniftn de Troif, Legriud 
which exercise<l greater iiillucncc in its day and for cen- 
turics aifter its a[q)earance than any oilier work of the 
same ord(u*. Just as tlie vhutsotis dr gcslr of the lOth 
century wore tlie direct ancestors of tln^ prosit romancers 
which afterwards .spread thn)Ughout Fhirope, .so, even 
before the novels of Heliodonis arul Acliilles Tatins, there 
were quasi-historics which re[>ro<lii(‘ed in prose, with more 
or less exactness, the nar)atives of epic jioetry. Among 
these nothing has ever ecpialled in vitality the tale of the 
two siege.s and capture of Troy, and the suVise(pient 
destinies of the Trojan and Greek heroes. “It would 

require a large volume,” says Grote (f fish. try of (/recce, i. 
p. 380), “ to convey any tolerable idea of the vast extent 
and expansion of this ii»tere.sting fable, first handle<l by so 
many ])oets, epic, lyric, and tragic, witli thtur endless addi- 
tions, Iransformation.s, and <a>ntradictions, then purged and 
reca.st by Iii.storical inquin r.s, whi», under colour of .sotting 
aside the exaggeration of tlie poets, introducexl a new vein 
of pro.saic invention.” l^^mg previous to the 'Hpox/edv of 
Pliilostratns (2d century) the Trojan War liad been the 
subject of many a |)ro.se fiction dignified with the title of 
Iii.story ; but to remodel the whole .story almost in Iho 
sliape of annals, and to give a minute personal de.scription 
of the persons and characters of the principal actors, were 
ideas wliich belonged to an artificial stage of literature. 

This task wa.s commenced by Philostratus ( 7.C.), whose 
HI/huikos Ix'ars ample traces of having been compiled from 
a number of current figments. Philostratn.s, liowever, 
only pictures several characters and a few i.solated scenes. 

His method was subsequently followed in a more complete 
fashion by two anonymous writers, wlio cither l)orrowed 
from him or from a more ancient s<»ur<'e trommou to all 
three. A spurious history, professing to give the chief 
incidents of the siege, and said to have been written by 
Dietys of Crete, a follower of Idomeneus, wan known as 
early a.s the time of A^3ian, and ha.s been largely qu(>te<l 
by the Byzantine chnmiclers. This was translated into 
Latin i>roso at an cjirly period under the title of Dictyoa 
(Jretemia de Bello Tregano liJbri VI. With Dietys is always 
associated Dares, a p.seudo-historian of more recent date. 

Old Greek writers mention^ an account of the de.struction 
of the city earlier than the Homeric poems, and also in 
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tbo time of -/Elian tliia Iliad of Dares, priest of Hephasstus 
at Troy, was believed to exist. Nothing has since been 
heanl of it ; but an unknown Latin writer living between 
400 and 600 took advantage of the tradition to coiujulo 
wliat he styled DarvtU J^hn/t/ii de Kxcidm l^rojte ]iisU>ri*i. 

It is in ])roi>e, and professes to be translated from an old 
Greek uianuserij»t. Of the two works that of Dares is 
the later, and is inferior to Dictys. 'Die inatler^of-fact 
form of narration recalls the poem of Quintus SinyriKous. 
Doth couipilations lack literary merit ; the gods and every- 
thing supernatural are suppressed ; even the heroes are 
degraded. llie long success, however, of the two works 
distinguishes them above all apocryphal writings, and they 
occupy an important position in literary history on account 
of the impetus they gave to the diftusion of the Troy 
legend tiiroughout Avesterii Europe, 'rhe Byzantine writers 
from the 7th to the 1 2th century exalted Dictys as a first- 
class authority, with whom Homer was only to be con- 
trasted as an inventor of fables. Western ])cople i)ref erred 
Dares, because his history was shorter, and because, favour- 
ing the Trojans, lie flattered the vanity oi those w’ho be- 
lieved that peopl(5 to have been their ancestors. Many 
MSS. of both writers w-eru contained in old libraries ; and 
they were translated into nearly every language and turned 
into verse. In 1272 a monk of Covlue translated “sans 
rime L' hJstin re dr. Troirus tt dc Troie [do Dares] du Latin 
eii Hounians mot b. mot ** because the Homan da Troie (to 
bo mentioned lower dowii) was too long. Geoffrey of 
Waterford put Dares info French prose, and the British 
Mu.scum possesses tln\;o Welsh ^NfS. translations of the 
same author, works indeed of a much later period. 

Wo know tbat the taste for Greek letters was never 
entirely Inst in western Europe. Kginliard tells how 
Cliarlemugne uijilersluod Greek and liow he encouraged 
the study. Alenin slates, with pardonable pride, that the 
library at York contained “Gnecia vel (piidquid tran.s 
misit elara fiatinis,’^ which may, however, .simply refer to 
l..atin translation.^. Eiuler any circumstance.s, however, 
this knowledge must have been confined to a few\ It 
was through Latin that the Middle Ages knew tlic ancient 
w'orld, and in tliat language road the Pseiulo-Dcre.s and 
Dicty.s, the Fafdas of yMsop, and tlie Iliad of Horner.^ 
Througli thc.-.e translations came many of the trace.s of Greek 
literature w hich occur in the fabliaux and roinanccs. How 
numevon.s the.se traces were in tins Arthurian cycle will be 
pointed out. The tale of the Dog of Montargis, familiar 
to readers of Mdlrs H Amt/s (Carolingiaii cycle), is derived 
from Plutarcli. (\*rboru.s may be found in the? Ckamon 
d\Antio(he \ tlie story of Tanpiin in the cfiamion de t/ritle 
Monutfje (suiUnume the judguiciit of Paris in Foulketf de 
Cltndie ; ami Cu}>iil and IVyclie in the romance of Farten- 
oprx o/ Jiluis. 

For a thousand 3 X'ars the myth of descent from the di.s- 
persed heroes of tlie conquered Trojan race wa.s a sacred 
litemry tradition throughout western Europe, of wliicli a 
possible survival still remains in the popular pJira.se which 
speaks of a generou.s and courageous fellow as a Trojan. 
Tho elas.sicnl traditions of cxten.sive colonization .suViserpicnt 
to tlie Trojan War were adoj>ted by Western nations at a 
very early date. 'I'lio first Franco-La tin chroniclers con- j 
sidered it a patriotic duty to trace tlicir hi.stoiy to the 
same origin a.s that of Borne, as told by tho Latin poets of 
the Augastaii era; and in the middle of the 7th century 
Fredegarius Scholasticus {/ier. OalL Script^ ii. 461) relates 
how one party of the Trojans .settled b etwee n th e Rhine , 

^ The uanie of Houicr never ceaKvd to l>e held iu honour; but he is 
iovariably pl.iceJ in coni puny with tho Latin poets. Few of those 
who praiseil him had read him except in the Latin redaction in 1100 
verses which passed under the name of Pindar. It supplied the chief 
iuoldenU of the Iliad with tolerabft exactness and was taught in 
schools. 
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tho Danube, and tho «Ga. In a charter of Dagobert occurs 
tho statement, “ex nobllissimo ct antique Trojanorum 
reliipiiarum sanguine iiati." Tho fact is repeated by 
chroniclers and panegyrical writers, who also considered 
the Jfidory of Troy by Dares to be the first of national 
book.s. Sncceoding kings imitated their predecessors iu 
giving ofileial sanction to their legendary origin : Charles 
the jjald, in a charter, use.s almo.st tho .same words as 
Dagobert -“ex praiclaro et antique Trojanorum sanguine 
nati.*’ In England a similar tradition had been early 
forniiilatcd, a.s appears from the I’scudo- Nennius (put 
together between the 7th and 9th centuries) and Geoffrey 
of Monmonth. Otto Frisingensis (1 2th century) and other 
German chroniclers repeat tho myth, and tlie apociyphal 
hypothesis is echoed in Scandinavian sagas. 

In tlio lltJi century tho tale of Troy became the Ihemo 
of Neo-Latin verso. About 1050 a monk named Bernanl 
wrote De Excidio Trojx^ and in the ini<ldlc of tho 12111 
century Simon Chovre d’Or followed with another poem 
on the fall of the city and the adventures of JEhchhj blend- 
ing the Homeric and VirgiJiau records. We now come to 
a work on tho same subject in a modern language, which 
in its own day and for cenlmdcs aftcrwaid.s exercised an 
extraordinary indiieiice throughout Europe. Benoit dc BeuoU'a 
Sainto-Morc, the Anglo-Norman trouviire who wrote in 
verso Chronvjues des Dues de Iforynandie^ composed in 
England, under tho e^'cs of Henry II., about tlio year 1 LSI 
a poem in 30,000 lines entitled Homan de Troie, It forin.s 
a true Trojan cycle and embraces the entire heroic history 
of ITcIlai^. The introduction relates the .story of the Argo 
nauts, and tho last 2G80 verses are devoted to the. retiini 
of tho (ireek chiefs and tho wanderings of I^lyi^,ses. Willi 
no fear of chronologicjil discrepancy ludore his eye.s, Benoit 
reprodnce.s the inarincr.s of his ow n times, and builds up a 
conipUdo museum of the 12th century, — its arts, co.st nines, 
mauufucture.s, architecture, arms, and even religions tonii.s. 

Women are rcpeatetlly introduced in iinwarraiited situa- 
tions; tliey are spectators of all coml>ats. The idea of 
personal beauty is different from that of the old Greeks ; 
l>y Benoit good-luiini>ur, as well a.s health and .strength, 
i.s held to bo one of its cJiief cliaracteristics. Tlio love- 
pictnre.s are another fuldilion of the modern WTiter. Wo 
iiiul traces of th(3 Odrjt^snj of Homer and the trilogy of 
J^Lschydii.s- a.s well as of Ovid and Virgil. The author 
.sjicaks entliiisiasti<‘ally of Homer, but Ins chief source of 
inforniation wti.H tho pseudo-annals of Dictys and J')ares, 
more especially tho latter, augmented by lii.s own imagina- 
tion and the spirit of the age. It is to Benoit alone that 
the honour of poetic invention is due, and in spite of its ^ 
obligation fur u groundwork to Dictys and Dares wo may 
ju-stly consider the Homan de Tvme as an original work. 
lYom this .si>urco subsequent writers drew their notions of 
Tro 3 % mostly without naming their authority and generally 
without even knowing his name. This is the chef dauvre 
of tho pseudo- classical cycle of romances: it shows the 
mo.st lofty conception, and in it poetical imagination has 
tlie freest and mo.st lively play. Tlie Homan de Troie was 
extremely popular. When Benoit, by reason of his lengthb 
nc.H.s, failed to please, tho Latin vei-siou of Guido revived 
' general iiitenist. The story jHisscd through every country 
of Europe, first in verse and then as a prose fiction, and 
portions of it furnished matter for the genius of Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare. 

The first work inspired by the success of the iZoman de Imita- 
Troie was the De hello Trojano of Joseph of fUeter, 
books, a genuine poem of no little merit, written soon after ^ 
Benoit's work or about the years 1187-88. It directly 

^ Tho Middle Ages bad their liotln Oresteft, SH . 

<xwfnen mciUo post CfariHvm nedum 

Fre^oe, lSt7t V/; 
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drawn from the pBciido-annalists, but the influence of 
Benoit was considerable. Another was the Troilm of 
Albert of Stado (1219), a versiou of Dares, in verse, 
brought back to all its severity and aftbctcd realisn). But 
these I^tin w'orks can only be associated indini<jtly with 
Benoit, who had closer iinitators in (jeriiiany at an early 
period. Herburt von Fritsliir reproduced the Krciu’li text 
in his Lied von Tr(»t/e (early l.‘Uh century), as did also 
Konrad von WurUbnrg (d. 1287) in hLs von Troye 

of 40,000 verses. 'I'o the like source may be trac'etl a 
poem of 30,000 verses on tlie same subject by Wolfram 
YOU Kschenbach, still unpul >lislied. The Low Countries 
were not behiml (. leiniany. A il<>zen rfiitusom de f/vate wt;r(.‘ 
translated into Flemish towards tlie. midille of the 13th 
century ; and Ja<‘ol> von Maerlaiit, an illnstiions poet, re- 
pr(Mhiced Jlenolt, and di<l not tniiil to acknowledge the 
authorship. The fame of the romance travelled to the 
JKufh, and in vari<nis forms the Norse or Icelandic 7*ro~ 
Jiunttnna aeijiiirod a di.stirn-tly local coloui*. 

In Italy (luido dolle Colonne, a Sicilian, commenctsl in 
12 1 0 and finished in 1287 a prose. /Ifstort.fi 'Lruj*nm. 
Although (Juido knew some Creek, he did not translate 
Dietys and Dares, as some MSS. allinn, but reproduced 
the Jloman dv 'rrok of Ikmoit, and so closi ly as to cojiy 
the errors of tlie latter and to give llui name of Poleii.s 
to IVlias, Jason’s uncle. As tlie ilcbt Avas entirely nn 
acknowle<lgc(l, Benoit at last came to be considereil the 
imitator of ( riiido. The original is generally abridged, and 
the vivacity and j»oetry of the Anglo-Norman irouvere 
disa|)])ear in a dry version. The immense [>o]iuIarity 
of (biido’s work is shoAvn by the large niiml)er of exist- 
ing MSS. Tlie h’reiich Bil)lk)tlu.s]ne Nationale posstvsses 
eighteen codices of Cnido to thirteim of Ikmoit, while at 
the Ih’itish Aluseum thc^ ]»roporlion i.s ten to two. (juido’s 
llkhn'if was translattal into Ceruiaii al>oiit 1302 by Hans 
Afairof Ndntlnigen. Two Italian translati<ms, by Antonio 
(kissi (1321) and by Bolhdnioni (1333), are .still pntserved 
in MS. ut Florence. The book passed the seas, and in the 
1 Ith and the coiiimeiu ement of the ITith cmitury four ver- 
sions uppearcil in England and Seotlaml. The lu st known 
is the Ti'oij Jiooh of Lydgate, who lia<l bolli Frencli and 
Latin texts before liim. An earlier and anonymous render- 
ing exists at Oxford. TJiorc is tlio Cent I/isforidie of the 
Destruction of 'Trot/ (Early Eng. Ti;xt 8oc., 18G0), also an 
earlier Scottish version by Barbour. The invention 
printing gave fresh impetus to the spread of (luiilo’s w ork. 
The first book printed in English was a liiinslation by 
Oaxtoii from the French of Baoul Lefevre, issueil by the 
foreign pres.s of ( Aixton about 1474, Lefevro’.s own version 
appeared from the same press about the same time and 
was the first l>ook printtMl in the French language. There 
W'cre also translations into Italian, Spanish, lligh German, 
Low Saxon, Dutcli, and Danish ; Guido had even a Flemi.sh 
and a Bohemian <lre.ss. But not one of these translators 
even Huspeeted that the writer Avas only a fooblo repre- 
sentative of an old trouvere. 

Thus far avo have only considered Avorks more or less 
closely imitated from the original. Boccaccio, passing by 
the earlier tales, took one original iiiciilent from Benoit, 
the love of Troilas and the treachery of Briscida, and com- 
posed FilostratOy a toucliing story. This Avas borrowed by 
Chaucer about 1360 for his Jhke of TroUus and Cressi.de, 
and also by Shakespeare for his TvorUus and Cressidfi 
(1609). One reason why the Round Table stories of the 
i2th and 13th centuries had a never-ceasing charm for 
readers of the two follovdng centuries wras that they were 
constantly being re-edited to suit the changing taste. The 
Troie experience the aame fatew By the 13th 
it wiu worked up in 
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tfylres, <fec., in which the Middle Ages stiwlicd antiquity, 
ft reappeared In the religious dramas called Mysteries. 
JaiNjues Millet, Avho produced La Destrwilttn de Troie la 
tirande between 1 402 and ] 454, inorely addcii vulgar real- 
ism to tin? original. Writers of cliap-lxuiks borrowed the 
.stoiv, which is ngaiii foiiinl on the stage in Antoine do 
Mnnt(*hr<-st ion s trngcilv <»! ( 1 00.3) a last echo of 

the intlucMict; <if Jk'invit. 

Althongli tln‘ Troir lli<* gn*ato.st power i»r iuiugiimtiuii, Atiapia- 

niM.l was tlio most inihu nlial iimi iuiporl.iiit, of thesu mlajitations lions of 
oi anrifMit classiral storic.s. it: was m^t tin? t*aiH«‘st of tlioiii. It other 
WHS pivciuh-Ml liy a Jimtuin ti Kuni.\ written, liko \he. Jioman dc Troic^ Roinaii 
by :in Anglu Nuriiuii at the - oiirt nf Unirv 11., a ronU‘iin>orury epics.' 
oj tdl'alilus Cainhrj'Hsis aiiil .loliii i.f rinTt* is, 

l•ymy ivason to lalh-vt* that, tin- antlior was PrmMl «].* S.uiiti:-Moro 
liiiihsclt. The w<nk is a tolrrahly rlosc rrj»roilui:tion of tin: ^Kucid, 

.soioo mssagr.s lii-ing failhl'ully traiislaUsI ami utli.-is elaboraUal. 
lint tfu; ivligitMis (]jai:u t. I- ol \ ii-il’s wmk is wanting, as well as 
t be .spirit (»1 jvoman gn.al in .‘ss slnnlowi il lorlli in ihf aiii‘i»*nl cpii*. 

Ijong extracts from tin' ha- Vx-i n pnlilislnd by M. iVy 

; P.ari.s, l.S.'at), bnt it has in»t t. h< :n piinli tl in lull. Soon after 
its appoamnoo* it was translatial with gii-at fnlrlity into t'.i-iTmjiii by 
llt-inii<.‘h Von \ 4*hh ki*. 3Jio lUtinnii ifr. 'J'lit fus is an. imitation of 
the Tto'hitift Stalins, with the. f-.-inu* gcm r-al ch; -ilii s as llnj 

AV/ms. In rai li I'avi* tlio Irmivnic. found a I.alin inodi-l n which 
to snpiM'irnposi? an elabuiati? stiiK-t urn of his revn. n canli case 
also tjic originnl is .ahritlgcd, while? all ]iolis]i is cdln cd, uinl Iho 
pagan inarveds ivjilaccd by (»tln r.s mom famiii.ar to ?.■ nl-ejinporary 
maihu.s, 'rim e ljangn is s|h< ially vi.sililc in matle rs of mligion. 

T.ydgain ta ansl.it •irl tjnj Th'ht\\\ and r'lnuicr'i- iisf!| tin* I'omannn in 
bis (.'o;n^.;7o//*y Tnlrs. It Av.as i.'oiniKi.sod aflnr tho Trou by another 
pen than that of Ik noil. I.uc.in’s /'/nns>f/{if was flm last of tljo 
groat Roman oj>ii s to bo a[ipropri:it'*d. Li iUnnanz de Julius Crmr 
by .l;m*|nrs do Fumy., of whi* h only mm .MS. oxist.s, datoil PJ80, is 
Irom tliu sonroo. It .'nihiros to Lno.in’s loxt with more fidelity 
than tin* other ad.'i]>tations ; hut tho gtumial inli iiliuii i.s ch.angon. 

While tho idassi*: ]>oi*m mds in tlm middle oT tlic luth book, Jacque.H 
do Fom/. trunduct.s Ciusai* ba« k to Ronn*. 'J’hoso runiain?fs— AW’^w, 

Thrhrsy jiin! J. Ccstfr aro nmre translalions, :iiid aic, indood, our 
first ronderiugs of Virgil, Statius, and bucau in modern dinlod-s. 

Hut the trouveres rearrang<*d ainl transformed timir origiimlji. 

Fairies, magic, ami om liantor.s, the nove l i-u.dlion of women, tho 
soiitiinciits of (. hristiaidly, and tlm spirit of chivalry are strangely 
at varianc-t; witli llie .Morics familinr to ns in llio language of im^ 
porial Rome, 'flic iniJuciKe of in \v idt?as derivcil from the rrusadesi 
and the. Fast is ]>lain!y visible. Some of the marvels are fonud in 
William of Mabuesliiiry, which indicates tlmt they were of popular 
accoplation. 

It is a rvuiiarkahle fact that, Avlule the orojiucs of the psmulo- Seeoud^ 
clas.sical roniant?e.s :iro earlier than any of tin? cdln rs, the pro.so ro- ary ro- 
coni]H)sition.s arc of later iton.stnii tion tlian almost all those wo an* produc- 
about to con.sidi’r. 'fin* liernril. des J/isfi)irts de Tr*uffSy ftcrculc, 

J(t,,oii^ OCtlijmSj jyuidrCf I'injilius^ Ac., l.»eh>ng (o the .second 
half of the l.’iUi century. Tliey haw? little inicrest and intiin.sio 
merit, but ilieir immediate originals cxciviseil an cxtrrioidiniiry in- 
fluence on tin* literatnro of tlie. Middle Ages, an intlnenee wliieli 
appear.s even in the luinances of other cycles and in those coinpo.sod 
in prose at an ciirlier date than tho.se we are now ili.scu.s.'^ing. 

Jlrrncil drs ]ti,sh)ircs de Troiffs wa.s ‘‘conqiose par vonerablo 
hotiimc K.'unil le Feure prestn; t ha))]icllain de inon ties redoubto 
.s< igiicur moiiseigiieiir le due Pheli]q>e <le I'onrgoingim on Fan do 
grace 1464,*^ but probably printed in 1474 by Caxton or Cokird 
Mansion at Bruges. It is in tlin-e books, of wliieh the first deala 
Avith iho story of Jupiter and Saturn, tho origin of the Trojans, 
the fe.afs of Perseus, ami tho first ae.liicveiuenis fif llenailes; tho 
second book is Avholly taken np with the “proui\sses dn fort 
Herculfiz''; tho third, “ traietant dc la generallc destruction do 
'froyes qiii viut a I'ocasiou dii rduisKcment de. dame Helaiuc,’* i.s 
little clso than a translation of that portion of tJuido dclle Colouuo 
Avhie.h relate.s to Priam ami his sons. Two M.SS. of the Jierucil in 
the. Hibliothcqiie NationalM wrongly attribute the work (o (hiillaiium 
Fillastre, a voluniinoii.i author, ami jiredi^cessor of Lofevro as sccro- 
tary to the duke. Another coihx in the .same library, Ilisloir^ 
amienne dc Thitm ct dc Trot/es, in partly taken from Oro.shi8. 

Tho Bibliothiiqiie Nationale po.sse.sses an unnuhli.sheJ Jlisloire dcs 
Troycfts rl des Thchnius jusqiLi la wart de 7\trmcs, d'ftpris Orosc, 

Omdc rt Ilnoul Lrfrhrc (early 1 6th century), and tho British Museum 
a Ijatin history of Troy dated 1403. 

ffercutrs, — ^I'ho oml of the tii-st and the whole of tho second 
book of tho llccmil are reproduceil in Les pnntcsscs et millances dn 
ftremr Hcrcvlc (F*aris, IflOO), with the addition of a pruloguo and 
the genealogy of tho champion. Tlie character and advontums of 
Uerculos were of a nature to attract the fancy of a romancist. His 
laboum aro represented as liav&g been permrmod in honour of a 
Boootiati priucoBs ; Pluto i$ a king dwelling hi a dismal castle ; tha 
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Kates are duennas watching IVoscrpino ; the entrance Pinto’s 
castle ia watched l>y the giant Cerbcnis. Herculos oonqueitt 
and takes Morida from Ooiyon. Tlic book is translateil into 
English as 2Icrcah':i of (hrcce (n.d. ). The marquis do Villcna took 
from the saine source his j>rose f.ibro de Jos I'raJmjos dt. Hercules 
(Eaniora, 1408), and Femamh'Z do Heredia wrote 7'raltrtjos dts 
ihrv.uUH (1682), also in piw. Le Falirhc d*Ercolc (1475) is a 
romance in }K)i*iic prose by I’ictvo Rassi, and. the I)odnci Tramgii 
di Ercole. (1514), a poem by J. J’cnllo.s. 

foin ct pro Of’. ^ses die noble rt. valllant eh^.valU‘r Jason 
was (.’onijKjstMl iit the middle of the 15tli <*entiiry by Jjtsfevre on 
the basis of Benoit, ainl prcHcnted to IMiilip of lUirgnndy, founder 
of the order of ilie Toison d’Or. Jason is slntwn as a foremost figure 
ill tounianierds, overthrowing all eoinia*titora at one held by the 
king of Ito oi.ia to celebrate the knigntiTig of his son Hercules. 
The two liecoiiic staunch friends and attend the iiianiage cf‘remoiiy 
of llippodiiniin. Ce.ntaiira interru]d and are exttaininatcd by Jiusoil 
He [Mjrforms other knightly exploits, ami on his return is nialici- 
ously sent by his uncle Peleus (IVlias) on the Argoiiautm expedition. 
The imiTativtt of the journey to Ixjmnos and Colchoa, the love of 
Medea, and the episode of the Golden Fleece follows the classical 
trailitions. When Jason rotiirns to the country of the Myriiiidons, 
Medea by endian tniciit. restores the old king to youth and brings 
about the death of Peleus. For this hist gocsl de,cd Meilea is 
banished, with Jason’s <Mjuscnt, and is carried oil* by four dragons. 
She fuMirs long over Crce.ce before she is able to liml her lover ; at 
length she diseoverslhat he is going to wed the princess of C«»riiith. 
She descends amid tluimler nml liglitning, kills the two children 
she bore to Jason, and allows her attendant ilragoiis to destroy 
with fire (Vuinth and all its iiiliahitants. She tlieii inveigles tho 
old Egcus, king of Atlnms, into iiiarriago, hut is bniiished upon 
.suspicion of attempting to iioison her new son -'ll! -law 'I'lieseus. 
Meeting with JaMui, who hmi escainsl tho burning of Corinth, she 
Imcnmcs reconciled to him, and, abjuring magic, on tho death of 
Kson becnmcH a g<jod wife, and oueeii. 'I'hc niaiinci*s and senti- 
ments of the 15lh century arc made to hariuoiiix<? with the classical 
legends after tlie fashion of the Italian ])rc- Kapliaelit.c painters, 
who cquipiicd Jewish warriors with knightly lance and armour. 
Tho story i.s well tohl ; the digressions arc few ; and there arc 
many touebea of domestic life and natural sympathy. The fii-st 
edition is believe<l to have been printed at ilrugcs in 1474 ; the 
type is the Hame as that usotl in tlio first edition of the Jirrur.il. 
Caxtoii translated tlie liook at the (aunmarnl of the diichcs.<i of 
Burgundy. A lliitcli translation appeared at Haarlem in 1495. 
M. Paulin I'aris dtuihts w hether the ixmiancc was witteii by Isjfevvc, 
whose authorship is distinctly asserted by Oaxton. JMontfaucon 
rof(!r.s to a MS. by Gui«lo dcdhi Colon iie, Historia MaUm cl Jason is 
(inipublishcd). There is a Histoirr. dc lu Tlunson d*Or (151 G) by 
Guiilaniiio Fillastre, written about 1440-50. 

(Edipns. — A kind of introduction to llio Jlrcmil is Le Eimum 
(rCEdipifs, Fils dr- Layus (u.d. ), written in the 15th century by .an 
unknown jien. The. story follows the fable tohl l>y (he Greek 
poets, adapted, of course, to the ta.sto ainl habits of later times. 
TJic sphinx is <lraw ri a giant of great siiljtlety ami ferocity. 

2. The woniJcTH revealed tliroiigli the A.siatic expedition 
of Alexander gave ri.se to a remarkable development of 
tlie inarvellou.s in historical <!<)inposition. The histories of 
One.sicritn.s, Aristobiilus, and Clitarelius, themselves mem- 
bers of the expedition, were so full of unheard-of things 
that tliey sram fell into disrepute, Calli.sthenes, anotli(?r 
oOmpianioTi of Alexander, also wrote an account, which is 
lost, l)iit hi.s name remains connected with a spurious work 
ia which wTi e cry.stallized all the falnilons tale.s of the con- 
tpieror. The life of Alexander liad every ijualitj' to afipeal 
to the imagination. His marvellous career, his genius as 
a soldier and ruler, tjie beauty of bis jierson, lii.s early 
death, were subjects for legend almo.st in his own day; 
and a cloud of mythical story soon floated round his 
memory. Qiiintu.s Curtins, wdio drew from some of these 
.su8pi(!ious sources, is a more (rritical aijthority, thougli he 
allowed rhetorical fancy to embellish his nai-ration. It 
is a grciat fall from tho TjUtin historian to tho Pseudo- 
C^allisthene.s. The work w'o |K>88es3 under the latU'.r title 
represents the second stage of the Alexander myth. Soino 
of the MSS. attribute it to Aristotle, Ptolemy, and .A?]sop, 
05 well as to Callisthencs, — all with equal verisimilitude. 
To reconstruct the true from tho spurious work is an im- 
possible task after the increased vogue given to the latter 
by the re-opening of the East do Europe by the Banians, 
v^hen all the traditions tieoame remould^ in the form they 


now possess. Among the histories separate from Pseudo- 
Callistbenes and subsequent to Quintus Curtins is an 
JHn^'ran.um Alexandria in Latin, but of Greek origin, 
which is little else than an amplification of ♦he apocryphal 
letter of Alexander to Aristotle. It is dedicated to Con- 
Stans, son of the emperor Constantine. Similarities be- 
tween the Itimrarinm and the .Latin version of Pseudo- 
Callisthenes prove that the stories w'ere current in tho 4th 
century, and may have emanated from the same source ; 
but, while the liimrarimn is inferior in authority to 
Quintus Ciirtiu.s, it is Jes.s a collctitioii of mere fables than 
is (^allisthenes. The Greek text of the latter is supposed 
to have been written in Alexandria at the commencement 
of the third century, and to have been translated into 
Latin by Julius Valerius before ;H0. The translation 
was abridged in Latin some time before the 9th (jentiiry. 
Mucli of tlie work is a running travesty of the true history 
of the conqueror. The first book deals witli his birth and 
early exploits. ’Phe trace of Alexandrian influence is to 
bo fonncl in tho j)relence that lii.s actual father Avas Nec- 
tanebus, a fugitive king of l^gypt. Tlie latter w.us a great 
in.agiinan, able, by operating upon waxen figures of the 
armies and .ships of his eiieTnie.s, to obtain complete powder 
over their reiil actions. He w^as obliged, however, to fly to 
I’ella, where lie established himself a.s a doctor and was 
visited l>y Queen Olympias to get advice upon her con- 
tinued sterility. lie promised tliat Jupiter Ammon should 
perform tho cure in the shape of a dnigon. To make 
quite sure Nectanolms himself took the place of the animal, 
and nine mouths afterwards Philip ))ecame the father of 
the future Alexauder. At first tlnu'e was some uiijdcasant- 
ncss, but a reappitaranoe (.)f the voagon convinced ever}-- 
bcwly that the infant really was the son of a god, so that 
the putative fatlier could no longer object. Alt'xaiider 
w’as small an<l somtnvbat deformed, but of great (lourage 
and iritelligenee. Me w’as educated under the suix.Tvi.sion 
of Nectanebus, 'who at last died through a fall into a pit, 
into which he had been playfully pushed by his royal 
j>npil. The .second book continues the various c«>ij(|uests, 
and the third contains the victory over Porus, the relations 
with the Hrahmans, tho letter to Aristotle on the wonders 
India, the histories of Candaces and tho Amazons, the 
letter to Olympias on tho marvels t)f Purther Asia, and 
lastly the account of Alexander’s death in Ikibylon. 

Callisthones w'as translated into Syriac and Armenian 
in the nth century. A scc(>nd Latin abnMgrnent is known 
as Jlisioria de FraJiis. The letter from Alexander to 
Aristotle on the marvel.s of India, the coirespuiidenco 
between tho king and tho wise Brahman Dindimus, and 
De Cmtihus ImUsp, asmvibed to Palladiu.s, are ditlerent parts 
of the same logeiifl. Tho myth had a wider circulation 
than any of the others we have yet dealt with, and the 
Ikist contriluited its share as well a.s the We.st. Persians 
and Arabs told the deeds of Iskander; and Firdousi made 
use of the story in tho Shah^A^ntnnh. Anotlier early 
Ikirsian ]>oet, Nizami, made the story specially his own. 
The crusaders brought back fre.sh developments ; Gog and 
^fagog (iMirtly Arab and ijartly (.Trcek) and some Jewish 
storie.s w^cro then added. In tho 11th century Simeon 
*Seth, protovestiarius at the Byzantine court, translated tho 
fabulou.s history from the I’ersian back into Greek. In 
the following century was built up tho Oeste d^ Alexandra 
by tho successive lalx)ur8 of Laml)evt lo Cort, Alexandre 
Bcrnai, Jehan le Nevelais, Gautier de Oauibrai, Pierre de 
Saint- Cfloud, Briseborro, Alexander becomes then a 
knightly king, surrounded by his twelve paladins. Bernal 
says that tho foundation 'was Latin (7 Valerius or some 
other Latin version of Fseudo;«CaUi«ithene$) : 

'' Ua clerc (lo Gaateldnn, Lambsrt U 

. Qui del Latin l6 
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The same origin is to be sought for the Alexander myths ' 
found in Henart It Iftstournc and the Speculum HietoHale : 
of Vineontiiis Bellovaceiisis. Quintus Curtins was largely 
used for the Alexa?idrei.s (c. 1176-1202) of Gaultier de 
ChAtiJlon,^ It was the theme of poetry in all European 
languages : six or seven Gorman poets dealt with the 
subject, and it may be read in fuiglish, Spanish, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Eleinisli, arul Ijoheinian. 

Towards the close of the ir)th century an anonyinons 
writer worketl np the subject into a jirose romance, L'/tls- 
toire (hi noble et vtiiUnnt rnij Aliftindre le (Irani (ir)06), in 
wliich the J/isforia tie Pra^/iis is followed “w ith tolerable 
exactness. After an account of the ancient history of 
Macedonia and of the intrigue of >i’ectanelais we are told 
how Philip dies, and how Alexander subdues Uoiue and re- 
ceives tribute from all Kurupean nations. Jlo tlieri makes 
his IT-rsian ox])editioii ; the Indian campaign gives occasiem 
to dcscri])lions of all kinds v)f wonders. The compieror 
visits a cannibal kingdom ami finds many mai vcds in the 
jialace Porus, among them a vilIe^^itll golden branches, 
emerald leaves, and frnit of other i)recious stones. In one 
country he meets with women, who, afte,r burial in the 
winter, become alive again in the spring full youth and 
beauty. Having rcaclie<l the ends of the earth and cou- 
quorcfl all nations, he aspires to ilie dominion of the air. 
Ho obtains a magic glass cage, yoked witli ciglit grifli ns, 
Hies tlu'ongh the clouds, and, thanks to enchanters knowing 
tint language of hinls, gets inbirnialion as to their manners 
ami customs, and ultimately receives tlndr submission, 
'rhe excessive heat of the upper regions coin[»els him to 
descend, and 1)0 ne.xt visits the bottom of the sea in a kiml 
of diving bell. The fish crowd rouml him and pay hom 
age. Alexander returns to Babylon, is crowned witli much 
]>oiiip, and mass is (!clol>ratcd. He di(?s by poison .soon 
afterwards. 

'flu? y<vit.v ihi I\(on and listtn' du Paon arc rAaw.wm.v dr ifrafc 
attacbeil to tlj« Alrvainlor ryric. to which also hcloiigs Florintnnt. 

II poem by Ainu* dc* Varcnins, sairl to have Ihhmj written in I1H8. 
riorinunit was a son of the dnkc of Albania iin<l iatin'r of RbiHp 
of Maccd'.m l»y the heiress <if the latter eouiilry. 'this (loeiu guvr 
rise to two prose roinaiiecs - /.n rtnLqurjdr dr ttrer.c/airlf’ par i^hilljq^r 
de. Madirn^ by Peninet da I'in, iilst jiriuted in 1527, and Jlialoitr 
da roi Fl'fi'itntind 

3. We now come to the third onler of romames in 
eluded in the cy^cle of “ Ko'iio la (draiit,'' i#i those whirli 
merely reproduetj the names of antiijuiiv. 'Plui enchanter 
Virgil is the most famous of those who liavt? given rise to 
]>roso works, and what pas.ses under liis name is less a 
roniauctt than a collection of popular tales, maiiy’^ of Eastern 
derivation. Among romances in ver.se we have Erarlea. 
Ansej/s de (hirlhatfe, (Jlromadci*., Alkix et Prorflian^ Pndc- 
fdlans, and Y/>omhf.on . The tirst j»avt of Afina et Proj(tia.% 
by Alexandre tie Ih rnai (latter |»art of 12th century), is 
adapted from the tale of the two merchants in the Disci- 
plina Cleriealis of Pedro Alfou.so, and i.s the source of 
Boccaccio^s **TiLo e Gisipjm” (/Mr/wi., x. 8). In )/x/wc- 
don^ written by Hue of llotelande abo\it 1185, most of 
the characters are named from the Th4rhais. As early a.s 
the year 1210 we find a rhymtMl translation of Ovhl’.s 
Metamorphoses in German by Albrecht von Halbcr.stadt. 
From Ovid is taken the story of Pyramus and Tbishe in 
Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women y which is the subject of 
a pix)se work in Italian, Piramo e Tishc (Milan, a.a.). The 
episode of Orpheus and Eurydice furnislied the plot of 
the poetical Histoire dlOrpkee of Guillaume de Machault 
(d. 1370) and the English Sir Orpkes, The tale of Theseus 
handled by Boccaccio and supplied the title and names 
to the prose romance Histoire du chevalier Theseus de 

aviihor of the raucU-quotefl lh>e, **liicidls in ScilUm ctipiens 
The ivelve-«o^Uftbic vene known as alexandrine 
: {• to have takitt it* aMe ftom beiii|t Ihit uM ha ike French 


Coi(l(ff/nt (lb34), nie Bible a.s well ns the classic.s was 
laid uiKlcr contribution. Gaultier de Bcllepercho wrote a 
metrical Homan de Judas^ Machalae about the year 1240, 
of which a prose re})roduotion i.s J^es ekronirpics du prince 
Judas Marhabeus^ Pun des nev/s j}reu.e, H aimi dc ses 
ipiatres fee res ( Par is, 1 o 1 4 ). 

Thr Ifa'harU r VirqU . — After liiriuiig tlir hfroos of antiquity Tho eu- 
iiHo i-naiit. it was a siinph* t^isk to t raiij'foi iii aiii ifwit jkx-Is ‘ hautor 

iind philoxiplii r-, into ur4-roiii:Mii.rr.s ; aiol Virgil ami Aristotle be* Virgil. 
<-:ni!e ]M>pularly iViiuous, not lor poi liy ami m iem i*, but for their 
supi'OsiMl knoA Ii'iltfi- Ilf tin* i'lm k art. I >iu‘ of 1 he is'i/ lie.st icrcivncca 
to tin.' magio.il skill ,,f Virgil" cHcurs in a li jtor of the rluiiicellor * 
<.'*»iir.'i<l flll’l), i« p! mlina-il liy Arm4‘l «»f l.ulari k in the continna- 
ot tile ('hnaii'Oii Shaunnn of .bijin of Salishniv 

albnlorf to iho biv./.i-n lly lal-i i' ateil by Virgil ; 1 1 (. liiia mi (d. 122?) 
speaks ot .similar marvels in a win k ticiji \sliieli V inei.-ntius Bello* 
vaeensLs lias boirowinl ; ami Ci.vvase of 'filbiiry, in Ins (Hia Ini' 
t.eriaha (1212'!, and Ah-xamh r .X«m kliain {d 1217), in /v An/i/rtf 
P'rani, ha\ e ie]>io«lm ' d 1 liese tradit ions, \\ il li nlilii ions, r.erni.an 
and I' reneh pot.fs did .•■ot ovr rbu'.ik ibi,-; a' ii.s.*<»rv to llnir reper- 
toire. 'file Ptanaii dr t 'lunniide:'' of .Xilem / (l2lh t onluiv' ainl tho 
du Mvitde,, an em yi lopa dir poem f«f flantliii-r d^* Mi-!/. ^ litth 
‘•enlnry\ I'ontaiii ninmnius iel‘eieiii.i-s to ih- •jirodigii s of Vl.e eu- 
elianlei*. Keynanl the Kov inrojins King l.ion that he liad from 
the wi.se Virgil a quantity of vainable leeeijifs. He also plays a 
eonsideralde part in the pojinl.'ir folk tale 77/e Peecn Jl'ise MasfrrSt 
ami apjiear.s in tin* (le.s/tc Potnujitmi ur ami tbat curioii.s guide- 
book for pilgrims, the MirahiUa, JiomH’. He i.s to be found in 
Mower's Cn/nessln AtnaafiS atnl in I.ydg.iti ’s lUv'hn.s. A 8p.aiiish 
loiiKiuee, P'f r>fi/ J(/s\ is inehided by Tv de (.t< lu)a in hi.s Tc.soro (Pari.H, 
ami .hian Ruiz, aivhpiiest «d' Jlita (d. Idol}, ba.s also written 
a poem on the siibjeet. Many of the tales of magie throughout 
Knrope were referriMl to V'i>gil, amt gratlually ilcvelup* d into a 
eompletedy m*w life, straiigily di lie lent from that of tin? real hero. 

'riiey were ef>lh*eted in Pn iieh umh'r flu* title id' Jas F<iUz J//rr- 
dc linjifft: le, 1 jpy;, a qnarlo elia[»booli often jiages, wljieh 
e‘.\lr« imdy popular, and was prinlid, with mon: or less 
.•nlditioii.'il maltir, in .all langn.igcs. We are told hovr Virgil be- 
guiled the devil at a very early age, in the Mime fasliioii as tho 
tisheriiiaii usfd the jinn in the ,<1 A {t/h/s wln u In? got him 

to re-enter Solomon s ea.sk et. Another ivproilnet ion of a widely 
.spn-ml tale w.an that of the l.ady \>ho kept Virgil Mispendrd in *a 
liaskcd. To revi'iig/? the allroul the magii ian extinguished rill the 
fires in tlie city, and no one eotild lekimlle (liem without bubjeet- 
ing tlie lady to nu ordeal Iiigbly oil'ensive to lier mode.'sty. Virgil 
made for Ihe emperor a easlle in uhirb Ijeeonld s/re and hear e very- 
thing done or .Miid in Rome, an evei -blooming on hard, statues 
presi‘rv(f tin? sabrty of the eity, and a lamp to supply light to it. 
lie. abdueiird the S'd'iaii'.s daiighler, ami built for In r llie / ity *if 
Naples upon a seeui e fonmla1io)j of eggs. A t. last, having perfoniied 
luanr e.vrraoniinarv things, In? knew that bis time was eome. In 
»>rd/*r to esea}>e the etnuiiioM Jot he jdaeid all liis I iea.*>nre.s in a 
e.istlo ilefeiided l*y images uneeasingly wieliling iron flails, ami 
ilirreted Ids eonfnb iifial .ser^ .■•.nl lo liew him in pien .s, wldeh ht? 
w:i.s to .s;ilt and pl.itv in a b;mel in tlie I’rll.-ir, under wliieli a 
lamp wa.s to fie ko[it biii jiing, 'I'he .•*ir\nnl was asMin-d that after 
keven days hi" master would revive a young man. The direeiiona 
Were iMiried out; but tin? empnoi, missing Ids medieine - man, 
fi>reed the .s/rvaut to ilivulge th • .sieiet ami to /piiel tlie wliiiTing 
flails. The, etnpeior ami bis irtinne entered the iii.stle and at last 
found. tin; mangled corpse. In his wiiith he slew the .servant, 
^^hereupon a little m«ke/i eliihl r:in thriee lonml the liarrel, laying, 
“(’iir.s/*d be the hour that ye c?ver eaiin* In ve,” and vani.slud. 

l.itfmtiitf.. (}u llsi' .siUiirei M‘e A. Cluissan}^, Histnire ifu I'nvinn 

f/dfi.i I’antijiuiti-, 1^. Paris, /./.< MS>'. /• i.-f dr lo /{ Jg. du Av..-, puria, 

I8a.'» -JS, 7 vets. ; H. L. J). W;iid, t\it, t,j liomu iirrji tn thr t'c/». of Hritipti 

IS.s;{ ; K. Du .Mini, Pn-fnee le Florr *f IUoiicJir/l<o\ JS.^ii ; K;.'/» r, HtJU'n- 
ismrru f it', I V, isU’.e The Troy iKcleall with in Oji> oUitievnTi' \vi»ik of A. 

.Toly, /.Vtmii dr .S«i/ n/e- A/er« rt le Ihomin rfr 'I'mir, IS'JO Tl, ;; \els. ; Korting, 

Jtrr o/f/mnx. Itointm tlr 1 18S,‘i; F. fietoi't ih- Sti Morr, Ureslaii, 

ls7n; FiiMiinniun, Iff.rhort r. Frifshiv u, Jitiioii dr .si^'-A/o/r, ISi nltgart, 18">7 ; K. 

.liiekel, Dnn’s i'hniahia u. linirtil de Str-Mruf, Iii-es]!iii, lS7/>; F. Juste, Sur 
l't.'rujinr.^dr^ /tf.ti'mrn ottrih. a Uomfrr. rJ .«er riic/rA de I’oiilitf. rt du 

MoyrU'Afir, 11 ili 1R41I ; J. A. Fiielifi, Ik corirfnte. Juhiilovuiti TroUarutu 
qu/r.alovf.'f, Cologne, 1 K:i 0; H. DmigiT, /.*/•■ Swje i’e»i in\}un. AVoy/i’, J^olpslc, 

1M>0: <1*. Koiniiig, rdrtus f. Dnrts. Ilnjle. IKVT; H. Pungr-r, Idvtjei .SV^efimiva, 
liresctiui, 1S7S ; I). M-avet. “ 8ur 1 a «!ate du T^ictys dc' Sepliiiiiij.s " {Her. dt PhUnl,^ 

ISTS); P. “Zur K|>heni. belli Troinni von VicXy 6 " (Phi loJoqu a, 1879); 

T. Momnisen, “ Zn Dicty.s" (///•)'»)//•.<, 1S70); K. Rotnle, “ Zu Diefys CretonAia” 
{Philiiloiiun, 187H): R. Riirth, Cuhlo dr Cnlvmua, Ijc^ipnic, 1877; A. Mussftfla, 

••Snlle veraione lUliAiu? dctla fttoriA Troiana” (Sit::, d. Akad. iritfn, 1871, 
vol. Ixvik), aiul Uelx?r d. Span. Verrtioni n *’ (/b., 1S71. vol. Ixix.); IVy, t'aaai 
aur li rojim/w d’Pvena, I’he Alexander legend la treated by .T. Zacber, 

p9nido (:nUii!iihenf.s, HAlle, 1887 ; J. Berger dc Xivivy, “Sur PAeudivCallisthenea** 

(KotWa et Krtrurta, x»i., 1R.S8) ; A. tVeHlennanri, De (iilfitthitie, 1888-42, 4 paile ; 

K. Tidlxit, Sur /a Uffende d’A'emndre dt^ns lee rtmane /ranv*i*t ISltO; ¥lori«fi 

* The Irish Apostle to Carinthia, St Virgiliiia, biehop of Salxburg 
(d. 784), who held ongiaal vlows <ni the sultjcct of aotiporlea, may 
have bc4?n the real epofiyi^t of Uie legend. Kaplee was a ceatre for 
paeado-Vtrgilian atori^ 

■■' ■■XX. . . 
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Frocheur, " JIiHloii-c roina\»«.'sqiu* iUg Sc. Ghejit, 

IMl)', H. MirljiMKnt, lntr»Ml»u'tion ti.» /.i HaMnm JiAifXnmitrt IStiitt^urts 1S46; 
J. Mat^iiy, “Zur AlfXumlHrKajrft “ (/. /. titvliyM Ptiihl., iii., ltS7l); Itoiiihfid, 
I)U Alcxantlcr^iyt', 1S73 ; W. W’arkt'riiajipl, “ 55ur Alf.xaiulc;r«age'’ (^. 

/ lieutjfchu PltiL, I.. Drm. I', de (J«dv.U;las, HiM. W Alexandre suimnt Ics 

urirnfutu, Warsaw, IS'JJ ; !•’. Sjiiogel, /)ir .Al*>.jund*'rH>f{fg hel tUn OricHtnU^n, 
F.pilisir, iS'il ; L. Utmal h. /><r Alrj indu'sK.aii- hn Talinyid n. ^lidra.sh, V\\\da, iSTi. 
Ki>r thi: iiiytlj M'<* I>. roini nn lf i, I iri/i/io ntl Medio A’iv», L«vhor»l, 187a, 

2 voIh, ; W. J. JfiiMin, Pan'ij iCiaj. 7 '/•<».. r Vit /zH' yi'rs, 18/ifl, .*1 vi»Ia. ; (1. L>i‘uiii'(, 
t*itt taii^ iiu',rr> ilh. ufd,' I’ir-jilr, (ifin'vu, l.S<*i ; JJ. “ Vir^il« <MM?haii!i iir ” 

{Sltkiiujrs Arrlk., Is.jOi; OorvfiszM.f 'J illzur.v, OUa ed. rdnliTCcbt., lii.'iiJ; I’. 

Hc.l)wuld>r-, i'irtjiliii -. ftr iiii'ijinin ndtitf.m, l’ad«‘i Izoru, I8a2 ; Kiolieidjaiier, Itcftihvlin 

q\ur. vicdin a talc dt^ rh jifi.u rlrry Berlin, 18S7 ; J. (.1. T. Grtti!Sr«ti!, Jit itrifijf 
sur L'H. u. Sa\ie '/"s ls;.0 ; Barl.s<'l», “ 0«?»Uolit uuf d. Zaub. Virgil ” 

(rfrijF'-r's tirru^ania, iv., ls.‘i'.»); F. LitdzrcHjt, l)i>r ZatdMTcr Vii-gUlus” (t/i., x., 
ISdi*); K. X‘. *' lNd»i!r d, Zanli. Virgil i ll^^ (i^., iv., 1859); W. Vitdor, “ l>*‘r 

r L’rsitrung «m*v Viri:^l^<a|^'f? " {/.cif. f. vviin. J‘h i , IS77). Fur Ovid «<.*e K. BftH.szdi, 

Albrecht r. llaWn'stadt a. urU im Mittclaltrry C^vn-diinViurg, ISdl. 

]I. ^Tkdi.eval I'omanoe. 

(a) Arthurian C^r/r, 

engines. The oldcj^t and certainly tlie ino.st important of the 
cycles of meduvval rmn.ineo is that Avhicli ]>a.sso.s under 
the imiue of King Arthur, or of the lltMiml Table. Tlio 
uanios, characters, and artion.sof its heroes liavc pcrim^atcd 
modern literature throughout Knro])c ; yet so little tlo we 
know concerning tlio oritiinrs and tlie lirst antluns of the 
tales wiiich form the ]>(>dy of Arthnriau rr.manee that 
there are few .subjects in literary liistjry luon* olhsinirc nnd 
undefined. It can only lie said with assurance that from 
about the year i 1 oO si.wcral poems ^ were ixunposed by 
minstrels (a class id’ nmn rooruited from all ranks of 
society) upon incidents and personages familiar to readers 
of what is calk'd the Morte Arthur, a compilation of the 
second half of the 1 3th century. The ylr^Z/Mr was 

not originally so called, and it \^as net a direct compilation 
from the ballad-s of the l‘Jth century, but .seems rather to 
have been a mere unskilful reduction into a single corpua 
of some five or six })rose romainujs whieli laid already 
grown out of the poems, and caeli of Avhich [irofessed to 
relate the adventures of mvnrly the same set of lieroe.s. 
Tlie first appearance of these stories in prose com pt»sit ions 
is liere our cliief concern ; and it is, unfortunately, likewise 
our chief ditlknilty. The sources of infojination upon the 
subject are defective and vitiated to a .singnlar dogr«‘e; 
and the light thrown l)y the investigation.s of recent 
writers is frccpicntly of the nature of cross- liglits. 'riie 
following attenii»t at constructing a brief literary liLstory 
of the Artlmriiin romances is n<»t oll'ered a.s a complete 
analysis of the Avork Avliieh lias been done, but a.s a .suui- 
mary of facts and [jrol>aV»ilitie.s, 

The Jloman con<juests in Spain, (hull, and r»rilain im- 
po.sed upon a largo portion of the comjiuued peoples the 
neces.sity of usir.g the Latin language, Avhich thereby be- 
came, and for centuries remained, the nnslium of educated 
intercourse and the language of the to\vn,s and the centres 
of government in tlu^se countries. In common speech, 
naturally, it became depraved in course of time, and the 
pure lin</ua Latina of the Jiigh officials and the clergy 
existed .side by .sidi*, Avith the corrupt Hntjua Romana of 
the Komanized people. Tln^ latter Avas, liow'ever, ignored 
by polite literature, aiid probably never appeared in a 
written form till it was used for political [uirposes on the 
occasion of the celebrated partition of Qjarleiuagne*s em])iro 
among his grandsons, Wc may say that the literature 
of romance begins iwpiiiar iioetry of the lOfh or 
llth century; but, a$ its subject-matter was derived to 
some extent from the more respectable lingua Latina., we 
must go back a few centuries earlier to find the origin^n. 
When the jjeoplo of Rome became acquainted with the 
civilization and litci-ature of Greece they framed a fabu- 
lous history to connect themselves with the superior race, 

1 ChanBom d€ or Ballnds of knightly adventnre, produced by 
wnnderi^ inin8tTel9 called in northern France and England irqu/tdrest 
in aCnthem FrauCn, Spain, and northern Italy irdbouiorB (troul>adoar«k 
in Cirmany minnastlngnTf and intended for recitation with more or lets 
mniloaracoompaiilmeiit. 


and the xfJncid exhibits that pseudo-tradition in its most 
pcnnanciit and powerful eiiil^liment. A similar desire 
alfectcd the ilomanized Britons, and wo may confidently 
assume that before the end of the 3d century a poetical 
form had been given to the story of the Trojan Brutus 
Avlio kmuded tlie kingdom of Britain, blended with some- 
thing of the real tradiLion.s of the Celtic race. No such 
form survives at present, but we may di. scorn its traces and 
results in Nennius (see. viii.-x.), (Jeotfrey of Monmouth 
(d. 1154), and in all the siib.sequent clin)niole.s. 

In tlie 1 1 th century the Anglo lSaxons of England had Ethno- 
Ibeir old Germanic stories of HeoAvnif, Sigfrid, and the 
Nilu4ungcn; the Mritons of the AV(‘st enjoyed their Lhdtic 
and llritanno-Ccltic myths ; the Saxonized Hritons of Wilt- nth 
shire ami elsewhere combined the legends of both the century, 
others; and the bc.st educated men amongst the clergy 
had an acquaintance with Virgil, (.)\id, and Statius. Hero 
wiis a rich material for the imagination, ami the iriva.sion of 
the Nuriiian.s br^iught a fructifying cU'iniint. In France, 
rioroan, Franco-German, Celto-llretou, and Scandinavian 
traditions were alrca«ly intermingled; .and tlie rcintrodiic- 
tion into Saxemized England, from tin; south, of Celtic 
myths nearly identical with those which the Anglo Normans 
found in Wales before the end of the 1.1th century gave 
to the latter a fresh life and a distinct |»nalomi nance over 
all the other traditiori.s of the comj.»osite ]M'njj]e. Hence 
arose the British cycle of roinaiurc, acctiitcd partly a.a 
, history, })artly a.s fiction by tlie ni w pi'Ople of Norman 
• England. Bretons, Hritons, Normans and French, tlio 
Saxonized Britons, the Franco -(.iullicized Scandinavian.s, 
and the J>ano Siixons ail found a common basis of amalgfir 
luation, and it is no mere metaphor to say that the jmhli- 
(ration of (ieolFrcy of Monmoutll.s fabulous I'hronicle formed 
a moiiientons era in the history of England. 

Wlicii the zSaxons entered Britain in the fith century 
they found in the middle and the south a Boinanized 
I kingdom ruled by a monarch Avith a Briti.sh or C-yiniic 
I name. .The vernacular tongue of Britain was then and 
I for conlu)‘ie.s afterwards mncli nearer in form to the Gaelic 
of In.'laiid and of western and mirtlicrn Scotland, the Pictisli 
of Scotland, and tile Gaulish of France than the (’yinric 
of Wales is now or was liion. It was a long time before 
tlie Saxon coiu{ucsts extended so far as to lcav(> the ('-ymry 
or Welsh the s(»le distinct people of tlie original inhabitanta 
of the country. In the meantime tliere had been con- 
llicts Avitli tJie rictisli kings of tlie north, tlu^ Gaelic or 
Cambro-Chielic king.s of Strathclyde, und tlii^ princes of 
North and South Wale.s. Amongst tluur iqiposers the 
most succc.ssful and tlie most nuunoi-ablc was a prince or 
chief of Stmtliclyde, Avho is called by Nennius “Arthur 
dux bclloruni,'* by the Englinli “.King Arthur,” by the 
Welsh “the Emperor Arthur,” After the departure of 
the Iloinan.s there were several indej>cndeiit monarchies or 
priiu:ipalitie.s in the island — tliat of the Boinanized Britons 
occujiyiiig the centre, south, and south-east of the country; * 
tAvo Gymric principalities in Wales (North and South) ; 
the Cambro- Gaelic kingdom of Strathclyde, extending 
from the Clyde to Chester ; the un mixed Gaels in the 
north-west of Scotland ; the Pictish kingdom in the north- 
cast; and a Scandinavian population betAveen the Fii*th 
of Forth and Norwich. It is now settled by scholars . 
that the I'ictish speech was a dialect, like Gallic, Gaelic, 
and Cymric, of the common Celtic language; and in the 
early centuries of the Cliristian era the radical unity of 
all these tongues had not yet been effaced by the action 
of local varieties of pronunciation and arbitrary rules of . 
(>rthography ; consequently there was no such sentiihent of 
natioi^ or raeial distinction between the ditiaieiis of 
Celtic race as is nowsda]^ produced by poUti^ frontier s ^ 
!]^ real Arthur^ whoever he hei 
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WeUh M their own man, a champkm of the beaten Celi.s 
retiring westward to the mountain-fastnesses before tJie 
victoriotis Saxons, They have lost siglit of the fact that 
there w'ere always Cyniry in Wales, who must Jjavo re- 
garded their brothers in J.nL*gria (England) much in tlio 
saine way as they did tliose lif Strathclyde, naiuely, as 
kinsmen and allies souietiines, as fair game for attack and 
plunder more frequently. The struggle between the CVdric 
and Ocrnianie race was a long one, and it can only liavc 
been after the power of the lloinanized Ihitoiis of Loegria 
and of the men of Strathclyde was broken, in tlie battles 
to w'liich we may altacli the naiiie of Artlinr, that the ti<lc 
of war reached Wales along itii tlje llritish fugitives who 
crowded tluther and to Brittany; hence tlm appearam‘o 
of Ibnnan names among tlie Brifisli warriors. It may be 
surmised that Arthur is not a name but a title given to a 
Strathclyrle warrior, oorres[)<'ndiiig to the 

The traces of Boinan oo.ciijmtion and of KoJiian culture 
Avere not Avholly effaced for many centuries in the we.' t of 
Elnglarid, and, besirles the Latin quasi historical writings 
attributed to (lilda-s and iSiimnins, there must haAo been 
something like a British Livy and a British V'irgil in 
existence between tlio time of Constantine and that of tlie 
pseudo classical coin}K>.silion.s of ( JeortVey of Monniontli and 
Joseph of I*]xeter. It is ((nitti certain tliat the work A\e 
call by the name of Nennius did not furnish all the snb- 
jeebmatter of CeolYrey's lliaturiii, and the mysteritnis ohl 
volume wlii( li his friend William of W^illingfonl brought 
to him from Brittany about 1130 must have contained 
poetic legends as well as prose, pseudo- history. Another 
mysterious volume is the “Latin book ’’ in tlie rnojias- 
tery at Salisbury, to which the romancists of li GO- 1220 
]>rofi^ssed t<.) liavt^ resorted for their narratives. In Ceof- 
freys JJlMarut^ conqu'led, as J)o says, from William <*f 
Wailingha-d's book, we tind three elements l>lcii<led — (1) 
tlie e|>ie oi Jhulus (which must have been written in 
Britain before 300) ; (2) a recoiNl of British kings doAvn 
to the Sii.xou invasion ()»r(»hably a corrupt version of the 
aaine real history that a|ipears distorted and truncated in 
Nemiius) ; (3) llie lives of Arthur, Cuenhumara, and Merlin 
(old Britisli popular legends, wrought into union with a 
later C.^yrnric tradition in which the Piritisli or (htdt'lic 
Arth-vaur, Art-vor, or Ard-tur liad been convert c*d into a 
Welsh king Arthur). 

'Dm Bound Table romances had their st ailing-point in 
Origin of GeotlVey’s Ilintoria^ first piiblishcil in ] 138-39, revised and 
republished in it.s present form iu 11 I?.'-* Yet there is no 
ment ion in (JtMvIlrcy of liaiicelot and Tristan, Iwti hcroCvS 
of much greater importance in the romances than Arthur 
lumsolf. It does not seem to Ikia o been ob.serve<l iK.fore 
that tiiero is a curious .set of resemblances belAvt'cn the 
personages of the romances and those of the llomerie 
siege of Troy. 'J’he names of Arthur and Utcr suggest 
Atrides (Menelaua and Agnineinnon rolled into one); 
Mark, again, U Meuelans; Guenliuinara and Yseult avo 

* The naino Arthur is found for the fir-st lime iu Nenuina (where 
the hero is said not to Ijo a king hut only dux bf'Uorum). lie exi>laina 
it as meaning either the “dreailful bear” or the ‘Mrou haimiifr.” 
Now, althongli the former may refer equally well to Cyinrir- and 
to (aaclic, i.e.f arlh-mvr or art-vorf the aItt?nialivo st?nso is better 
nought in Gaelic, ord^ a hamiuer, l»ei«g n known wi>n.l in that language, 
while there is no trace of it in Cymric. The second syllable of orU- 
dwr in common to both languages, eiiuivalent to the Latin daruSy and 
haa aasumetl iu WeUU the moaqing of ** atoel.*' It pnibably also meant 
•Mron.” Thia.ohaervation showa that Nennius did not know whether 
the name was a Quelle or a Cymric one, and the mere nncerliiinty is 
ta itself an argument that Arthur was distinctly not Canibrian. If it 
were permiaaiUe to soak a ptnrely Gaelic etymology for Arthur we 
should Bud it iu dasp, high chief or geaeraliasimo. In 

tjhe twp. early authorities Gildas and Beda the British chaiapiou of the 
: (ij^‘;a«i](toTy is nam^ AmbHisius Auridius^ a inan of Roinan family. 

h Hid poem the separate 
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like H«dcn, Gucnhuniara also resembling Chryscis and 
Briseis ; Lfincclot ami Tri.stan aro like Aoliillcs and I'aris. 
Jjinctlot becomes for a time tlie enemy of hla kirsg 
(Arthur -- At i'i<h's) and stands aloof from him; In*, is nn- 
snccessful in Ids ipicst of tlie Grail, a.s Achilles dic.s In Ibro 
Troy is lakuii ; his son IhiluiKl, like tho Achillcitl Neo- 
ptolcnius, achii vrs the. father’s untini.slnd task. Ijancclot 
{Jttm'-elnc •. liild of tlie hike) is brought up in (*onccal- 
meut by the Lndy of ilie Lake., just as 'nieths (iJio goddc.s.s 
of the .sea) brings up her son Achilles, disguised as a girl^ 
ill ob.srurity. < 'Idron, to whose r*are the young Achilles 
i.s at first entrnsied by 'i‘lu*tis, reseinldt’S Merlin, the friend 
or loA'cr of tin? Lady of tho i-nke, in hi.s half diiiiie, half 
human natni «\ * Agaiji, tu»t only iloe.s Galaad by Ins inline 
remind u.s of the. Imo of tlie Arhillriitus (it- must haS^e 
been as usual fri give tin.s gel!iti^■a name. U> the ptiein of 
Statius .as that of Ku^ytht.'i to \ irgil’s), Init there, aie, <.d,]icr 
curious similitucles. T'he viMme of King Pirles (U* Belles, 
l»y Avho.so daiiglih r Lancelot becomes Iholatlu r of (lalaad, 
is .suggestive of, m* may iui\e. been .suggested l>y, the 
( ih:vct)-Latiii aj»[Mdlation of Achilles, I'clides .son of I'* lens. 
One of the. mfaning.s that Inns been sngg^■.'^ted for llm 
naqK*. of liimcelot is — the, seining man, iu refer- 

ence. to one. of the iiii.'idents of Ills .stoiy. Although a dif- 
fere'ut o^'igin is hinted at iibovi.*, it would not be inappro- 
priate to designate Achilles in Id.s female disguise at Uclos 
rmo’iHit ( ^ llie male damst.l, in aMcnehirjce cm I>(;idamia). 
Ah in the. old Greek poems we have AliLIes and Belidos 
contc.stiiig for Ih'i.-eis, and the minor Alrides, Mciielan.s, 
similarly contending with Baris tlie ren isher <d Helen, .so 
in tho I'oinances wo fiml (lUenhnm.ara the olject of mutual 
.strife between In r lover Laneeloland her liusfiand Arthur, 
.sou of I’lcr Bmidragon, nn»l Ysinilt the cause of Avar 
betwiam King ^lark and d'l i.^tan. Again, Ji rt'.scm bianco 
is to be found in the iiieiilenl.s of fal.'idons liirtli betAvceii 
Arthur and ilercuh s, Arthur .and Alexander the Great. 

'.rheso o])K*i'v.a lions are not intended to contradict tho 
claims of the Gymrie peojde to have furni.slied the nananecs 
with much of their material ; fur it w«>nhl bo ilitheult to 
resist the evidenee. of such names as Tri.siun and T senlh 
wliich indicate .sudiclcnily their British or Breton cu-igin, 
and even Laneelot might liavo been, n.s fir.st .sugge.sted 
above, a Welsh or British translaticm of an c pithet whicJi 
Avutild apply to Acliilles in connexion with the followim? 
word.s from »St.atin.s.-< Tlnti.s say.s (as tJie Lady of tho 
Lake might have .said of liaiicelot) • 

** .'^,c|u* (ncfjis ! ) sut* ;iiron':i iiatiiiii 
T.irtara <:t i>d iti-iinu ff»o inrrgeri' haitcs ; 

Avhile her .son'.s guardian, Chiron, i.s lunned in the sarno 
place “ (.’arpalliius \Jites,'’ wliicliat- once vemimls n.s of the 
Vdcdoniu.s vates (Merlin) of ( ieoDrey of Mi.'innonth. At 
tlio same time, the name i‘f (hienhumara (( biinevere) makes 
one think of The.ti.s, tho Avhite- f<K)led lady of the i?ea. 
Ah the uanie Om’nhnmara. certainly preeoded in date all 
iho Anglo-French romance.sand in undoubtedly an ohi cjiie, 
Ave may hh Avell say at once that the intent iun is liere to 
snggivst an liyjiotlic.sis that Britain ]>.'odnci'd Latin poets 
during the time of tho Roman occupation, Avho Avroto Avorks 
not only on the fable of a British desirent from the Trojans 
through Brutus, a fabled kinsman of yEneas, but also on 
the various subjects of clas.sic. mythology, the stories of 
I'hebos, Troy, the Golden Fleece, and Alexander.*^ Thw 

•* Tlio imrucs of si»v<*r;xl Wiiigy of Hits mixed nature In the early 
romtnicos l.igiu with the same word, riier, mcrhl, or niel, as Merlin, 
Moluhiiie, Melior, .Molioii. 

< Ilujzh of Kntlaiid’s iKMfin of Tjxnnrdon (written in 1185) evinret 
by the nainea of its per«ona^e» sncli nti acquaintance with the Thehais 
of Statius M the maker of the Lancelot seems to have had with the 
AchVlaie of the name poet. He uanally calls his King Arthur Atrous, 

* Ygueme, the name of Arthnfa mother, was perliaps okm iu its 
originai sense (although in Cymric it means ** the true ** or ** the 
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hypothesis, whicli requires to oe associated with the corol- 
lary that British translations or adaptations were formed 
when the Roman influence began to wane, would account 
for the curious ciromnstance that some of the Greek and 
Oriental Actions are found in Anglo-Saxon versions of 
much greater antiquity than any that have survived in 
the other vernaculars of Europe. Direct transferenco of 
such works from classi(;al codices can hardly be. prc.snnied 
to have been the cu-stoin of a rougli and ftcnii-lmrbarous 
nation of Teutonic invaders ; the medium must have )>cen 
the existence of Brito-l^itin ami British poetns among the 
conquered people. 

The success of (fCoiFrey of Monmouth\s llinioria and of 
his Merlin bronglit indignant common t from .some of tlie 
Anglo-Norman hi.storians, but it inllam(''l the minds of 
other writers already e.xcited by the extraordiriary ovent.s 
of the j>oriod. The result was the gerie.sis of modern 
fiction. AYithin a few years after Ccoirrey s pul)li<‘ation 
the Norman Wace translated the lliafuna BriUmnm into 
French verse (1155), making some additions; and in his 
work entitled Roman de Brut \vc find the words 
“ King Erliir mnde the Koiind lahJe 
Of winch liretoiH hdl innny a fahle ’* — 
from which we may infer that tho Round Talde stories, 
which led to the construction of the French romances, 
wore <lerive<l directly from Brittany, just as (ieolFrey do- i 
dares Jiis Ilktoria to liavo been. Wacc, as a Jersey man, 
could have made no confusion between tho Walcis of 
Cambria and the Brelun of Armorica. 

Recapitulating wdiat has bc.en already said, wo may 
chronologically tabulate the first elements of Arthurian 
story thu.s- - I. Arthur^ (jtiinevere, Merlin (in (lOofVrey), 
1136-49 ; IL the Round '/aide (as show’u by Waco), before 
1155; III. Lancelot \ IV. the (/rail \ and V. 'rriatan. 

Gast't The original Tristan was earlier than the Lancelot^ avid 

Tristan wa.s presiituubly a Frericli j)oem (or prose work 1), W'rittcn 
. about 1160 by Jaic de (hist, a trouvero of English birth 
who lived near Salisbury, and is .said to have luul access 
to the book of stories referred Vo in a previous paragrapli. 
The poem (?) ami the liook have |>crishod, ami the Tristan 
story was written under the name of f.e Brd ( — tlie Breton), 
to distinguisli it from Le Brut ( - the Briton) of Wace, at 
a lator dale, with so much additional Jiiatter that it must 
be placed after tlu‘ /.ain't lot. Waller M ii* (y.c.) of Here- 
ford, who died areixlcacon of (Jxford in tlie year 1210, was | 
a man of Welsh origin or kindred. 1 1 tS5 Hue le Rote- | 
landc of Credonhill rn^ar Hereford wrote a From li roniantic 
poem, in which the names of the charactm-.s are all derived 
from the T/ifhais of Stntiu.s, but tho ii]f idefil.s arc Avholly 
imaginative or derived from oilier sonrees. In it lie .speaks, 
in depr .cation of any blame for his falsification of tlio 
truth of hi.^tory, of Walter .M;q> a.s being cpiite as great a 
romancer as himself. I.n connexion with .statements fre 
quently repi.-atcd iti the early M8S. of the romances, this 
remark sutllees to prove that before 1 185 Walter Map bad 
already published hi.s Lancelot. We may fairly put the 
date before 1175, say about 1170; and it would be [irob- 
ably correct U) as.sume lliat the /..nncelot was a French 
poevn (or prose work ?) coiiiiKised while tho author was still 
young (1165-70). It has perished, like faic dc Gast^i 
Tristtuiy and we can only conjecture that it hail some 
similar connexion witli tlie AchilUi of Statius to that of 
Hue do RotelandeVs poem wuth the T/ichaU. It was, how- 
ever, reduced to or rewritten in pro.se and amplified before 
1200 ill the form in wdiich we now' And it in several old 
MSS. (none earlier than the 13th century). It is certain 
that Rusti ghello or Busticien of Pisa was employed about 

faithfhl”) to Akmeiift,’* ainl may have meant '‘manly/* “robust.'* 
Arthur proves his fitnesa for kingship by the performance of wonder* 
fttl feats like the labours of Hercules. 


1270-75 to unify or harmonize in a single compilation the 
scattered Arthurian romances, and it is considered probable 
that the nisult w'os the French prose original of tlie exist- 
ing Morte Artfmr. But it is also certain that there exist 
pro.Me Arthurian roinanco.s in MS8. at least as old as 1270, 
and that tiicy W'cre copies of yet older ones, Rusticien’s 
work must have been simj.Jy one of compression and com- 
bination. We know from the MSS. of two dilFerent prose 
translations of a totally ditferent romantic chronicle (the 
l*seudo-Tur]>iii*.s C/mmich of C/iarUmmjne/)^ w’nttcn in and 
jihont 1200, that metrical narrative was losing credit and 
that French prose composition had already .set in. This 
stalcment, w'lvich refers to the French kingdom, is likely 
to be yv>t more ai)plicable to England, where metrical sue 
cess would naturally lie ipore diflicult to acliieve than in 
the true home of French .speech. As prose wn.s current in 
France before 1 200, it is not ra.sh to assume that it liad 
an earlier and less limited currency in England. Reckon- 
ing thus Ave may assume that tlie Lanedot and the Tnatan 
w'erc written in prose before 1190. 

The Round Table and the Grail are so ciriscly connected Early 
that it is dillicnlt to regard them a.s having had each a 
sejiarate origin. The inontioii of the former by t^ce 
provi'.s the. existence of .storie.s of a Round 'IVible rniTent 
before 1155. The Round Table as it .'qipears in the cnrreid stories. 
l<‘X.t f the romances is .simply an important portion of 
the furniture of the narrative.s ; it does not represent a 
eycle of iin'idcnts or even a number of special e|.>i.sodes. 

One miglit suppose from the form of Waco’s ]»hrase that 
the word \va.s Avith liim, a.s it i.s no>v, a general epithet to 
designate Arthurian storie.s, rather than imuely the iianio 
of a material object, as it is in the romanco.s. But avo 
cannot assume the fact for lack of .specific infonriatioii. 

’i’he first and also the c.hief instance, which avc have of tho 
appearance »)f the Round Table (beyond Wuco’.s allusion) 
is in the existing /Ainedot, wdiich we may refer to about 
1190. In the ejiilogiio of the Tristan^ llelie do Borron 
speaks of Luc de GcO-st’s original Avork on that hero a-s tho 
first of “les grans livres de la tauble roonde.^’ There is 
no reason to imagine that this phrase Ava.s Avritten after 
the year 1200; and it indicates sufKciently that several 
books Avere collectively styled “ Romanco.s fA the Round 
Table ’ between 1 1 55 and the end of the century, (jne of 
these books wa.s Josefdi of A rinud/iea, or the l/istort/ of the. 

Hob/ (/raalj written about 1170-SO by Robert de Borron 
or RolKirt of Bourem, a trouvcic born near Meaux. 'rhis 
narrative seein.s to have taken at least two form.s before it 
Ava.s inci»r])ovaiod in the prose Lancelot, and the alterations 
were so numerou.s and important tliat some writers con- 
sider the (/rand f/raed to have been a rcAvriting efFected 
in collalioration l>y Walter Afap and Robert de Borron. 

The earlier poi tiou of the Hi^tfn\i/ of t/te. Graal was but 
lightly trtiated on its incorporation in tlie Laneeloty ami the 
form in which we have it in tho separate romance of the 
(/ntal is of more modern compilation. The later portion 
of the Grail story — n/imely, the Qimte du G?'aal, which was 
utilized by .Map (or his recompile!*) in the “ differs 

from that of the French Avriter in making Gaload the 
achiever, while l^erceval was the hero of the quest in Robert 
do Borron’s Avork and its recompilations, as well as in the 
separate prose romance of Perceval and the separate Histoire 
du Graal. We may conclude that the older works (the 
original Jja.ncelot^ Merlin^ and Tristan) had nothing of the 
Grail in them, and that the publication in French of the 
Tristan by Luc de Qast and the Lancelot by Walter Map 
(produced in this .succession between 1160 and 1180 ) 
were accidentally contemporaneous witih Robert de Borron's 
poem (or prose work) on the grail (t^chsdi^i^) or cup of 
Christ’s passion and the table of tbe.I^ Supper, based 
Upon an old legend (coiineqted ip wa^ >rith 
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ancient popular Gfjftpfl of Xi'orlrm ux), according U) wbn-h 
Joseph of Ariinathoa brought Christianity to liritnin in the* 
time of Vespasian. Then Robert do Borron continued his 
story in anotlier work which repre.s<iuted the quest or re- 
discovery of the Grail in Avalon, Brittany, or Britain, by 
Perceval, the grarid-nepliow’ of Joseph of Arimathea ; and 
Walter Map appro]>riated so much of Do Borron's IHstoirr 
and Queste as suited liim, working it up in a continuation 
of bis story on Arthur, Guinevere, and Lancelot, whilst 
adding to and altering the incidents of the narrative very 
considerably. Finally, llelie de. Borron fabout J 190) re- 
wrote the Trixtan in sonicthiug like its cxislt nt furin, 
weaving it by enlargenient into connexion with tin? other 
talcs, and probably soon after llJOO united for tlio first 
time in one enormous and unharinonized corpus the full 
set of Arthurian stories. ( )ne reason why we eanuot assign 
this first combination to a later <h\tc (as those do nho 
hold the work of Rnslurien of Fisa to luive been something 
more than a mere compression) is tliat the. written 

by Ilclie do Borron (probably soon after 1200), is not in- 
corporated in the .\ftirin Arthur^ wliicli it would assuredly 
have been if Rn.stieicn (aljont 1270-75) had l>c(‘ii employed 
to unite a number of deta<!hed sRn-ies rather than to re-edit 
an already existing compilation. Of llelie de Borron we 
only know tliat he was a relative of Robert ; tliat he w'as 
tho virtual aullior of the UrH or Trl,<f<fn^ in wliich he. 
incorponited the sulistanco of tales wrillen by Lnc de (J.ist 
and Caa.sse li Blont ; tliat he also wrote Palinm thx in two 
parts {^Meliddifx and (•uiron le Cmirtoix) : and that liis 
work was done at the iXMjnest of a king of Kngland, 
alleged to liave been Henry II. or Henry 111. Of the 
other early writers of Arthurian stories the chief W'ere the 
troiivcre C'hre.slien dc Troyes (al)Oiit 1180-90), w ho coin 
posed a ])oeni upon an episode t>f Maj)’s L.'incel<»t story, 
and amithir uptm tlm JVrcerdl (in wliich lie may have 
combined Koliert de Borron ami Map), and Guyot de 
Provins (about 1 190-95), who wn*ote a romance of Pt nu cai^ 
now lost, and only known through lJie(b‘rmau translation 
of Wolfram von Ivscheubaeli (about 1205), As for the 
Welsh storie.s in tlie Afdlyinofjion and the Welsh Svht 
there is really no evidence to show tlieir anteriority 
to the Ihiglish Mortr Arthur, except the fact that two of 
the tales {(J^rdiut and the f^ady of thr Foyniiahi) are id 
siniili^r substance to the poems of Chrestieu de '^IVoves, 


j liave given it. Here it ma}" be observed that the terminal 
I ?//•, whatever may liave been it.«i true sense, is remarkable 
I for ii.s frequent use in tho namos of Pictish princes. As 
j for PerccMil, wherever Robert do Borron got tho name 
I (seo below), Walter Map, in adopting it for the hero of 
I tho story that belong.s to J\-.r<;dur, made tho two names 
thence.forwanl idc n i ie.n I. 

A firtlysi.s if fhr ^irthurian Jlomftncex. 

I. A rflnir nad th*' Itfund TnlJr li-nd no scp.-irato rOmanc<*, 
or elrA> it li:i ]M'nsl^.J. It. rxist.^i now suK'st.;iiitinl]y ns T>iirt of 

LancflutaWf. 

1. J/rr/t/i. —Most of jiis stoiy aein ais in rM fitTi’fV of Monmouth Merlin, 
and in frojii wlioin it \^■;ls y workn.l nji into a Kiencli 

potMn jin)st‘ worK : ]>y K'*ln‘ri Jr. Ifoi'rini alioiit lT6<*-70. Tho 
livin h }»ros«* (‘onipositinn. t-nihrariiig hi*. Hie aiiil, nn ajt|>cnJix, 

Ills propln i h s (l..Uin I'y * i. v i, w ;is app.'* iviil ly w iitt'ni uboUt 
liion fby Ili'lio Jo iW.irriiii in tin* t<»iin in \vlii«‘li ir »"\isis in oi.'ilaiii 
MSS., a II J nearly a.s it in jii’int'.«l bonks. Ab ilin, tlio son 

of an iin-nliu.s, rosoind at Iii.s birtli liy MnhU-n baptism from the 
iiialignant Jostiny for wbirli bis Ji.il.oli. :J ii/irctit hml b<*g()tti*n 
him, is always Jr-s/ iilu-J as amai^ician. JTi* is.-alh.J liy tin* Welsh 
Mynliliii, a torm wlin li betrays the j»nst»‘j ioi it v of tin*, i-.sisting 
Cambrian le^^en.ls not only to’ tin* date of t leo'llVev but ulr.o to 
the ivni-h uiinaiiues ; in tim* of tlie earliest iiiehlents ol bis j-tory, 
however, be liimself jrive.s liis naine as Ainbrosiii.^. * He is ropre- 
senreJ ns living appaianitJy at tin* tinie of tin* Saxon iiiva.sioii of 
KiiglaiiJ, He was not a IrienJ ol N onigevn ; tJiis kin;;, whom we 
know Irnm Kngli.sb .soiirees to li.ive ln-eii attaeln j rnoro to the 
•Saxons than to hi.s eoiinf rvnn*ii, was la present eJ in tin? olil Merlin 
story as a n:>iirper reigning in an int<'r\ al bi twe« n Moims, sun of 
f\>n.st:ins, .anJ the two brotln rs t»l Aloint .*-:, I ter anJ iVinlragou. 

.Altt-r tin* su«'‘'essive Je ith.s of ^^)l tige^n ainl iVinh.agon (on whase 
tall Utcr {nils his bjotln i’.s n.nno to his o\wi i Merlin eontiiiiies 
to Ik*, the frieinl anJ <'oniiseljor of King I’ter rrnJi.’igon. In that 
eapaeity ho hel]»s the king to assttnn* the sliaj-w’ of t lorlai.*!. Juke of 
Tiiifagel, anJ fliereby to beget Arlliiii’ upon the Huebesa Vguorue* 

(The. name IVnJragon .anJ the aeiiou reminJ ns of the f.ibnlous 
birth of Alexiinler tin* (Jr-at ; the name rif-r, in e(*nn(*xion with 
the g<»-lH*tvveen Merlin, anJ the. jtiobabh* (.‘eltie nn aning <»r Y;;iie.rn<|i 
p*niinJ ii.s of .In pi ter, Mereury, aiiJ Aleiinna. ) Tho result is tho 
liirth of a hero who res<n»bles l*Mth Hercules anJ AlexauJ(?r. Ho 
grows \ip :niJ is liel.l to be merely the hon of (loilais, in spito 
of tin? tinJ that In* nrj.s iMn n alter Ygnerne pilrcady a widow) Mini 
inarriej rt«T lVndr.»|;*.m ; but b *. y)Hues IJb rij;ht to ro\al plaoo 
iJti*r tin* king's death by nei tbjining some exlraordiiuirv feats. In 
tin VO In* has .Mei hn’; aid, wi ll as in tint eontlnet of his suh- 
lUfiit wars with thetlanls and ilie Saxons. Aleilin has a lover 
mi.strt‘ss in \ iviane, the f.nilv of the l.ake, to wlioin in an tin- 
1 itn moment as Sainsmi to l>elilah*he betrays a teitain spell, 

' •'•'I* .ses it to try her power, nitliont b.i\ iiig Ji anieJ tint ronver.so 
ediarin, aiiJ ]*o«»r Mfiliii vanishes into the iiiiJsl of a thornbush, 
wbence Ills voiee ean be lieard ; Vnit be is seen no moiv. Heru llio 


Errr et JCuidr and Ac C/oraU r au Lyon, iiarrative.s (>f j 
Artliurian pcrsonagc.s but not emboilicd in the J*5ci)cli 
pro.^o romaucefl. Fven the AVclsb chroniclo.s which are 
snppioscd to have furnished the original text of Geoffrey 
of .Mon moil til’s Hixtoria Ii.ive been aseert£iin<*d to bo merely 
translations from tlie Latin version. It is a .safe con- 
clusion to say that anything in Welsh literature corre- 
spoiidiug with portions or incide.nt.s of the French romances i 
was simply a translation made in the? 13lh or 1-tth century * 
from a French original. This refers, of course, to wliat i.s 
now extant, for there can be little question that Breton and 
Cymric legend furnislied the earlier romancists with name.s 
and legends in plenty, Kcturuiiig to tin? consideration of 
names, it is obvious that when Lawnselot dy Lak appears 
in W olah' it is simply a corruption of the Fninccv-luigliah 
Lancelot, and that the Cymric writer Jiad no iilea of its 
al)Ove-suggested origin in a British lnnr~ednr. (a conjectnie 
which is fortified by the pleonasm of dudak: or dddak) or 
in a French CawiUtU Consequently the original I-anceh J 
story has left no trace in purely Welsh literature. With 
Perceval we may think differently ; tho AV elsh name Perc- 
dur, under whioh he is known, is a sufficient warrant for 


jfimaiKK* rnds, --om* of ibi* most intoj(’f':ting, ns 'well a.s one of tho 
lK*st-roiis;tructvJ imj jm»st Minply t«»]d of tin- .Art hnii.iu serh-a. 

Tlio imiiK* and ih.‘< d>; nf the <'indKiMi<*r bavo fonml their way into 
most niodcrii liti*nit urea. Oin* «>f Merliir.s orlimi.s was to institute 
a ronn*! tabli? at Cardin J, ut whit b room wa.s mado for King Arlhnr 
fifty of lii.s in»b]i'.«i, wit I* a vikmiU jd:ii.t* for tin* Holy Cniih 
'Dii.s was .'i <'i*romony t .j be porfornuil om.-*‘ vvt-vy yoj??', aiij it was 
on tho first, of t)n*.sn oeoa.sion.s tlmt (.iorlais brriuglit h.i-s wih? Ygiiinn® 
with liiiu to court, anJ thut Ivirig Ai tbiir bdl in love with h< v (as 
HaviJ with IkilhslnJia). This oircnmKtmrc, .although of later date 
than tlio original Merlin, harls u.s to the next roiuanfo in the oyido. 

IV. 1. 77m! Ihihj Grad. — TIio Crail roimiiice began with Porron's Holy 
poem (or prose narrative) on .To.sejih of Arimathc.a. An olJ tradi- Cniil 
lion iiiiinUiLiieJ tliat Josi.pli of Arinirithea (t ^ivifoiimhil in smno 
n'S|K?ets will] the eeiiturion at tho eniciti.xion .auJ uiih .losephu.s 
the historian) broiiglit tho gospel to BriLaiii or to tiaul in the lirst 
eeutury of our era. 'I’lie Freneh romam e on this .snl»ji‘ct, whiehevi-r 
of its existe.iit early firms in veiNe ami ]iioso wa.s the earlier, relates 
tho story thus : — Pilate allowed Jos( [»li to take down the body of 
t.dirist from the cro.s.s, and gave. Him also sun vaissml^ by wliich 
\va.s evidently meruit the eb.ilice of Hi.s pa.ssipn, or the cup used 
at tho T.a.st Supper. Of all tho mnneious interprelaliojis tiUj’cested 
for tlio word “grail” or “grruil*' tho only tennblo ono ia that of 
“(•up,*' which plainly refers to tlio words “son vaiascuL’* In 
that ciipJoscph collected tlio preeions blood of his Savioui;. Ho 
loses it Avhoij put in pris^ by the Jews, b ut it is restored to him in 

‘ When we remember thot the Anribrosius Anrclins of Gildos wa» 


sapposiug thAt portions of the Welsh tale are at least as 
ADCitiht as Walter Map. The very foriai Pered-ur, like that 
d|: '4rth.'tir» is a^haie, and with the latter, it requires a 
lro (9 ^hioh^ scholars 


probably the Arthur of Nennius and the romances, and that Merlin 
was called Ambrosins Merlinus, we are drawn to believe in the Roniano- 
Briton origin of the stories, and to conclude that ** Arthur **. and ” Mer- 
lin ” are two explicative or dlatinguishing epithets attached to the 
older uames. 
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hia cell bv Christ Himself. Vespasian, son of the emperor Titus, 
foils ill, llcars of Christ, fifths Joseph from his j)iiscm, becomes a 
Christian, ami reduces the Jews to slavery. Joseph hikes leave 
of Vespasian, ^ocs I'ortli with tliose wlio had joined him and his 
brotherdndaw Itron. After n while the lullierents auH'er j>rivatioii 
for havij);» .sinned .secretly, a»id Jo.seph i.s directed h}*- the voice 
of Je.HUs s|>*<akiii^' hojii tlm vuussru/, igraal) to estahlisli a test of 
righteousness and .sIti by means of fin* holy Idood, calling to re- 
menii>rance l U.s own words about J vuUis, lliat “ he wlio sliall betray 
Me is eating arul drinking with Me.” The place of the rejected 
Jndns yljouid be lilled, imt »t fH table of llie La.st Supper, but at 
anotiior iablo which Joseph shouhl make in token of it, - a .sjpinro 
» one, and not until Uriui’s grandson (the third man of Jo.seph's 
lineage) shouhl be fit to take it. 'flie talde was eou.slrae.ted, a 
repast preuii'ed, oue place left empty, and the Oraal put upon the 
l»oaitl, witli some lisli which ha<l liceii caught i>y liron f(»r tiic occa- 
sion. Tho^c wlio could (ind a piece at the boaril felt a sense of 
satisfaction and were knowii to lie righteous; those who could find 
no place were lecoguized as the sinners who.se .secret liciuitionsncss 
limi (’amsed the di.strcs.s among Ihcni. Tlum the uatne of yntu! 
wa.s given to the bemuse of its grichui.s and delightlnl^ 

influence. A hyp()« rite named Moyse wlio attempts to sit at the 
table without avowing Ids siirs is Hwall()\rt‘d up in tlm earth. 
.Alnn, the son of Ibon, grows up to l)c henti of the line, ajid is en- 
trusted with the kiiiiwledge of all lldngs that Jo.scph could tc:n h 
ami a sight of tlm Grail. He Jc.kIh liis kinsmen to tlic far AVest, to 
the Vale of Avaron or Av.ilon, whither flje di.scinle JVfrnsor Perron 
precedes them willi a letter given him by Joseidi, atVer he lias .seen 
the latter transfer to llron tlie. custody of tlic miss^ td. The .son of 
Alan i.s in due time to grow to manliood, to rend Peter's letter, end 
again to .see the Grail - a l)oon which is as it were to renew the 
covenant of tlm Saviour with tlje family and followers of Josejdi of 
Arhn.ithoa— to <‘Xpose and expel the false, and to bring ccle-stial 
happine.ss upon all the true. The race is now .settled in Brit.ain, 
and Perceval, tin* son of Alan, is tbc third man who is to see the 
Grail, after having jkissim] tbrougli a ja-rilous <iucst.. Vp to lids 
point the mystic and pions nmiancc. of t be Grail was ilcidved by 
Robert <le Itorron fr<nn .sources other iliau those which furnished 
the Arthurian stc»ri('s ; hut tbe ii(*\v realm of Hetion was open (it 
wa.s about 1100-70', and tlu; Franco- Priti.sh tah‘s coudng to his 
knowledge must have .supplied him witli the incidents of Id.s 
tldrd maii'.s guest and even tbo v<*ry name of Perceval. Jt is dilfi- 
cult to assign tlio exact proportion of give and take among the 
early romance.*; ; but at tins point there us a new (brparture in which 
several writers took varioii.^ parts. 

Perceval. IV, 2. /‘nycvfjf . — The original story of the knight Perceval, 
before bo takes up the gue.st, i.s .simply that of an inexperienced 
youth who knows nothing of arms and <diivalry, but wlio.se ru.stic 
rotireiiient with bis mollier leas not dctcriomtcd the iuFtinrts of Id.s 
iioldc birtli. A per .some amu.sing incidents, in which his youthful 

1 Tliia Mimpiv iivlij-ulrH a knowh-ilKe of l•tylIl(>l^Ky in t)ie lf*lh 

cMitiir>. Robi it lb; ItriiTci) .supi'O-st-fi tlii< won! c.onc from pratvs or tujvirr^ 
not knowing tlmt it wa.s a Cialllcimjon of the low Latin cruUUa- a. cup. 


awkvirardnetis is idayfiilly depleted, he exhibits so mikeh oodnge 
ami skill a.s to iHicomc a doughty chamnion, the vanquisher of 
bullies and the protector of ladies ; and, wlicii ho reachc*s the eonrt 
of King Arthur, kniglithood is otfered him. ChTe.««tieti de Troyes 
related the tale in vei-»e (before 1191), but lie prolwibly bad it from 
the (pra.s(; or poetic) narrative woven (about 1170-75) by Walter 
Map into his work whi<‘h we call Lancvlul. Tlie ngrcGiiieut, so 
far, j)f tliosc writers and the text of tlie Wnbinogi of Pc red iir on' the 
.s.ame .subjetd Icad.s to a snpnosition that tlie hatter rcj»re.scnls a 
Gariilirian .stjuy older than Walter Map ; but the introdiielion of 
the Clip and the latico into it invalidates the theory that iU existent 
Welsh form is the original. Robert do Borron continued his Oraal^ 
by relating tlie quest of the holy vessel - -still in the hands of 
Bron, Ic Uoi Pe<*ln*tmr, hut hidden from all save the predestined per- 
fect k night pursue; I by (Iron's gmndson Poweval, the only man 
who, by Ids origin, had a right to search for ami find it so hk to fill 
the vacant place, at the table. Rolicrt de Piorron must have written 
hi.s .story more tJiaii oner, and the result wa.s tliat he al.MO introduced 
Ids hero 1o Arlhur'.s i-ourf, where. Merlin had founded a round 
tabic. This roiiiul fable, probalily an indepiTidcnt fdetnent in the 
Breton legends, inu.*;t luive. caught Robert de Borron’s faucy as 
lendiuga furtlier symbol of trinity (biing the tliinl tablo) to his 
ONvn conccpliuJi of the third descendant, of Joseph of Arimathea. 
In lii.s relation of tlio quc^t Perceval (wliom he in no way idoiitifies 
Avitb the rustic Perceval or IVrcdiir mentiormd above) starts from 
Artliiir's court, and after vnriou.s ad ven tun s .secs hi.s giaudfather, 
the Grail, the l.'ince, and the luokeii .sword without knowing witli 
whom In* is or making imjidry. In a .second nttcuipl he is more 
.successful. Hron revcal.s himself, cxplaiinsaJl the signs (the lance 
is that which jderced the .Saviour's side), aud comniuuicate.s the 
precious truths which .losoph of Arini.Ttbea h;id ordcreil to be told 
only to the tldrd of bis Jin4'agt*. Then the fi.sbcr-king dies ; all 
I the cnebantmeuts of Ihitaiu ]ta.ss away (we presume the reign of 
j i*lo3atry i.s meant ) ; and iVuvcval is left as llie custodian fd’ the 
Grail. This verson of tlic /Vm'ivif and tin* ])tTceding Sninf Crual, 
both by Robert <lc Borron, have only lH‘en piintc<l of late ytiars 
(the former as a supplement to tin* hitler) fiom rare nnd little known 
MS.S., and diifer enormously from the old printeii Grailinni I'rrcvml^ 
and most of ibe MSS. w'ld<’b contain tliem. Tlie introduction, 
howTver sliglilly, of Arthur. Merlin, and Gawain into Ilobert de 
Borron’s l*ircrml .sin)]»ly .‘^liows that he ]>ntl made acquaintance 
w ith Waller Maj»'s Lamrlot, ; yet the large nso made by Map of the 
Frcnchman’.s Grinl and lU^nTT^il implies that they wrote contem- 
poraneously, but that De Borron’s s(*cojrd part pi^.^(’;*ded Man'.s 
.sei'ond part. In the latter the young rustic is represented as tlie 
Youngest son of King Pellinore, brought by an elder brother out of 
his retirement and pie.sented for nn inferior cla.ss of knighthood at 
Ai-tliur’s <ronrt. Me then meef.s all the other companions of the 
Mound Table, to wbcuti, as well a.s to Arthur and Guinevere, he 
ijiakf!s himself very dear. Mo becomes one of the knights w'ho 
undertake the quest of the Grail, a task wdiieh is juoposed for 
aocornpli.shinniit by him who is the host knight in the world. 
According to thu Laucolot fiction he fails because of having sliglilly 
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infrin^ a votr, ami the labour ia achieved by one even purer than 
himaclf among the Round Table horoi's, namely, Galaad, the sou of 
liaiicelot. All this is of Map's own invention, and much of it »«ust 
have been ]M)sterior to ChresHoii*# poem, in wlueh (although bastMl 
partly on Map and partly on Robert do Borron) Perceval ivinuinod 
the achiever of the quosi.' The BoTrone.Mr|nc view of Rercevail as 
ono fif a line of succ<‘ssive (irail-custoilians or Oraibkiiigs impresHed 
the. imagin.'itioji of (Jiiyot do I’rovins, and Jed him to r«‘gard with 
’.onteju]>t the pleasant episodrs of IViif-eval’s youth as told by 
Cliivstjen, Til WolfniTM von Kscheiihacir.s poem tliero is a li>iJg 
8uc;res.si(m of Grail -kings, beginning with Tit nrol, and ending witlj 
Part^^ifal (rerceval)- ; llic scene of their rule is sliifted to Anjou 
and S])!iin ; tin* story is said to draw its origin froni a book foinnl 
at Tofodo ; s(*veral Sloorish and Catalfin names arc found in it ; 
and finally the (irail-kiiigs and llieir peojde are eonfonmb d with 
tlm Touiplais, struggling against the. beatbens. The vonianee ot 
/V/ecivi/ /c sneli as ^^e have, it sineo its first iippearanee 

in print in l;*30, is a prose conifiil ition derived from ihe poem 
begun by direst icn de 'IVoyes alioiit I ISO and fuiislio<I by Maiie-ssier 
about 1‘2.'>0. 

tancelot HI. htnrrht. -T|d.j lik(; IVif.'eval, bas furni.shed an addi- 

tion to JOurope.in nomenehihire. lu tin's roiuMn< e, whieh tlieiv is 
so miu'h fVideni e. for aseriiiing to t.hr eelebraUd Walter Map (sve 
iibovc), the subslnnee of GrollVry's Anhur, ({uinever«\ and ^I••rl7u 
was used as the. iiil.rodueliou to a powtoTnl fnrlion in wliieh a now 
hero, J/ine(dot of llic. li.ike, e irries on an adulterous amour with 
t^iioen (iuinc.vere, while at iln; same time he. reveres .and loves 
King Aithui" and j»eifoi iii.s deeds of heroie daring iimler iln* iiillu- 
eiiee of the )uost generous feeling.s. The talc, alt hough lengthy 
uml ovoiladtui with a i rowd <if .'idveiiiures \v]ii4-U have no bearing 
on tin* direet devi.*li»pinonl of the* jilot, .and not wil leslandiiig the 
unpleasant nature of the ehief .siibj*ef., f.s tme of e.vtr.»Oi'd inary 
interest, d’ho eliaraei.er of f.anc.rlol remains unaltered throughout 
tlifi eour.se of the story, and drawn with a ina.steily haml. 
Although his lova* is eriminal, ami he freipiently <h>i s pioms jumarna? 
for his .sin.s, yet. Iii.s utter seir-saerifK ing <b*v<.»tiofi to the ijinm 
\v(?akens hy its i^vipiisite fidelity the reader’s sense, of hi.s treaeiirry 
towui'tls the king, whom lie never eeasrs to regard with ;i feeling 
of the deejio.st alfeetioii and reviTeiiee. 11 is fiiiilLs are. sueh that 
lie 7veognii:e.s hi*? own ineompi'tenee to b-eennie tin? a* liiever of tlic 
(piesl ; huL he begets, upon Klaiiie, tlic* daiigliter of King INdh-s, a 
son Cialaad, to wboui llie glory of winning tlie Grail and redi'eming 
his father’s sins is rescrviMl. Even Jitu-e the ron7aneer tjikes <‘an: 
to show thill he was in>t. uiitrue to t'luinevere, hi.s senses having 
been deceived by a spell (us*m1 by Elaine's inuid to gratify her 
ini.stres.s’.s longing), which nifikcs itim iniagino float his bedfellow 
is the (pnsm. Nemesis begin.s to work wlmn, UTsm a sciNjiid usi* 
ol tlie spell, Guinevere, after having wailed for ijini in vain, finds 
him in the amis of King r<*lles's «iaughtcr. She I’eproaehes him 
bitli'rly and drive.s him fioiii Ijer [irescfiee. witli .«ai( h uaiel wordn 
th.at he hi.M'omes insane ainl wainlors about tlu? ^^^>ods and lielvjs 
like Nebucbadmv.ziir. .Some yt*ars ehiji.se before he i.s vccc'gnizcd 
by Elaine, when chance tMk<‘s- liim to tlie <M.sth; of Gorbin, in 
which King Pellc.s has custody of the (Jrjiil. Sho cuics him hy 
means of the sacred vessel ; liut it is not huig before he ijuitri her 
again and flmhs hi.s way to Camclot, Artiiur and the (|i.ieeii and 
hi.s fcllow-knighl.s Jire njoieid to .see tlni lost Lancelot again, 
and the usual round of toiirnamciit.s begins, ^^'c now come tii the 
episode of Galaad. On the evo of Pentecost an old man dro.s.scd 
in white biings a youth to .Arthur’s court. When all tin' kniglit.M 
are a-ssomhlfsl at the oasning b.-iiniuct overy .seat is filled .save that 
which was always left v.acant. for tin*. Holy Grail, ho that there, is no 
phiee, for young Galaad. Certain wondrous sign.s are [»ointcd out 
ty the old man wdiich indicate th.at the “seat perilous” Is meant 
t<) he tilled hy the young hero, who at once accomplishes anolher 
test which ha.s foiled Gawain and Perc.eval. The Grail appears, and 
light and perfunio fill tlm hall ; it p.i.s.se.s away again, and the next 
day fho knight.s depart upon the qne.'^t of the holy ves.se.1. Arthur 
giving way to a pathetic regret that hi.s merry company of Kuund 
Table champions is to be broken up for ever. Galaml, the jmre j 
knight, is the only one wlio succeeds, and Imtoiiics king of tin? 
Holy City ; then Ji*Mt;ph of Arimathea ajmears, ami Galaad dies, 
Ins task accoinjdi.ihod. Gawnin and Hors fail ; Tiam-olot.and IVrceval 
nearly succeed, but ar« foiled. Born brings back an .'iccount of 
r»jrcovar.s death, and I^anctdot returns to court, a uiofidy man ; luj 
and Guinevere fall back into tlm old sin. 'rim queen is aecuseil <if 
having ])oisom;d a knight, and is exposed to the usual orih‘al. 
Lancelot saves lior by couqucriiig her aecu.scr, but rcceive.s w'ound.s 
which break open at the next secret meeting botwocu them. Si-amkil 

1 As <:iu-»st:ien miver ftiiiflkcd Iuh poein,"«mf as h7riud"tw^.(»r t.hrt^ 
ators before 1344, he may not he rewponsiblQ for tb« Dfwniiiesuue cnrllng ; but it 
la to be remarkea that Robert de Borron and Cljreatiea were fwth from Cham- 
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bo the mwinlnir of the Welsh name Poredur, that of Perceval 
laainif . to be also British aod. to mean '* poiueitaor of tbo Grail." It luav not 
luive b«eh ona idati’s anpcTlatioa Imt a title ap|ylleable to Bron, Alan, or tlie last 
BrUblaA w<^rda of which it aaeffM oomfKithided hn perdun, a 
lidtft wUeh hai]4lea nnHfaTJir ihllecied vail\ 

olMrftQe^ to i|bat 


has been busy ; spies aro ou the watch ; and, although, when the 
lovers are Rururi-si-d, he <*srafirH by dint of hard fighting, the hiaiiw 
<d blood found in the qiiceir.’H bed sre .sullieient to c.-oiidcinn tbem. 

She i.s douriuiil to rhe stake, but at tlio moment of excculicm 
Lain clot appear. s and rc.sv'Uc.** lier. They lly together to bis castlo 
of ..lcjycu.sc^ G/inlc, in which be i.s soon iie.^iegecl by King .Artlnir, 
ilie king's Tiephew i^awain, and llic other faithful knight.s. He 
«»fh.i ^ to gi\e up the* cjiiirii if in'i harm .shall Im d^mcj her ; Ai'tliur 
ri-jci t*» tlie otter; iiinl, ,dU'r long tigliting, m-ws come.-:? of a jeipnl 
iutiuclicl proimilg.itcd against ihc kingdom set ]<mg as King Arthur 
lofu.scs to t.'ikc h.i.'k Ills uit'.*. ( iniiii \ iTc? is then ivc 7 .*ivcd by her 

hiishand, hill Arthur is advised hy liaw.-nn to rf>ntiiiuo tin* Avar 
against l.an' ».‘lol, whom he loDmvs to lii.s c asile of G.iiincis in Fr.'inc.e, 

Ihiring ihc- iuege Arthur livings ofrin inMirrc-tion in Britain : 
his nc.jiliirw Mordii'cl h; ^i-i.'ed t tliicjiie, ami tlic (jUceii has 
fortified hcrsell in ljc.>n'lon :c_'aiiist. the u.surpcr. ll <5 I'cturn.s, and 
alter .a Hciif.s ijt ilcsjici .iii’ li.-iitle.-. Miuc1r»s.l is kilh*d ami Arthur 
woniidird to cl«-;iiii. 1‘iiug; !g hi.; jswnrd away, the; king clisajij.icai'H 
from morul \ it-w ancl i-; Ik m.- ]^y t-iiric s to .N valon. l.ancclcd al.so 
rclurn.s to Liigland, hum' its the king’.s il-s.ith, pav.s a Diournlul 
visit to the cpi.-cii, new in a niiijm.iy, ivtiivs himself tea ineuastc ry, 

.‘iml dic's scioiJ .if tc*i w.ircls iic .sdhow .and ii jn ntMiic The original 
^\us the? l.nu; Arthur Peuml Tahv/ ro 
lltlim lie 111 
V laics and cpisi. 

:ind the above, analy.si.s rc[iriscnrs proljnl'ly its lii 
flic yiMi* pjnO Wleii ;il. a lalcr jtcii.Kl, in llic I 
w.a.s uhndgcMl, ancl the /jcG (Tiist.ui} al.se, .iml f.oj) 
g:iiii.ai:cd in the general Arthiiii.in work mew cvlunt in muMv MSS. 

*‘l the* ITfh uml J ;.itfi I’cnl nrics, lire coinpihil icjii i .iim.* into exi.slc'iit’a 
whic h was traiishiti-d into English liy Sir 'riiema.s M;ihu*y nmlcr the 
filh* J/f//*/c .// M//C. T!i«* ol iginai camipicdc Lnno^'Jvt may he ccintiih-ifd 
as .1 oorperatc work inc lnding Ihc live; branches w I, n h lunl piwi- 
! ou.sly l)ct n M'jcnniti*. naim ly, ( I, Merlin ; ‘j; Arthui ami line Konnd 
lal-dce; (It’i Arthur, (Inimveac', ;<ncl Lancelot.; : 1) .losrph of Arliua* 
l-Ina and the firai.1 : tlic Gm.ist eJ the Grail .'ind I’crca vul niodith.'d 
into :r0 fho ni*w (,>ucsl. eif tlic tdail nml G.il:iad. A .sixth clement 
was added in ll.*c Eicm h crunjulatien, wl.iic.h fcnincd the original 
<d the? Mortv Arthm' of Sir 'riiemas .M.alory, namely, ((ij the story 

(»f 'ru.-;fnii aiic] ^^v u]t. 

V. 7’r/'^/‘r77. -’fliis hcaulifiil Bn-ton or fauni.sh ronmnro w'as TriHtan. 
originally a work !»ataily indcpc*mlc nt of the Arihurian, Rc>und ■ 

Iribh*. .'iml Grail lieli»nrs; iind, if it i.s .s.iid hy lleiic. dt* liornm tej 
have Icecn left incomple te hy first aulh<u’, the Anglo-Nornum 
knight Luo or l,nc.c*.s, of theeaslb; <4 Ga.st, Gab, or Gan, near Sfili.s- 
biuy, ami by (cas.so li Blent (Enstac'c Blunt ?, who i.s spoken of a.s 
onf ill mater, wo tiny jnesume that, his statetmiit was liascd 
upon m> deli, ion y in tlu' f^rigimd navi.itiv but. simj.lv on tUo 
absemre of all allmuon to tlm Hoiiml I’aijlc, He thi ivfoi c* S7*t to 
work to pmdm.T w lntl he c:illed He* //rcL or the eompicre Tristan^ 
l»v ccjiisti ueling a iiumiIkt of cpi jode.s which c xhiliii 'rristan an one 
<»f tin.* Hound ’falilo knights, as also having c.ngagrd in tfm cpicHt, 
tiinl iiA liaving been with hi'^ lady-low i'iili?i tiiiiic*.! for .some linn? at 
Lancelot’s c.•il;s^.lc. of Joyense Gardp. Tlitj Saracaui knigiit ibilanicdcM, 
who lakes an iniportunl; place in the c om])lrte TriaUtii^ .and who 
is not one i.f the least inicnvsting c harac ters, seems Icj li.cve bi?«‘U 
one of ihe adciitioMs. Whether tlm tir.si antlior was really a knight 
or not, ami wiicthc-r he vviote in jioeti y or j'losc*, it may he ro ho 
said onci' for all that tlic rarlicsr cx.iferie n fc.u'i.rm c*. to tln^ authors 
of tho Konn'l Tnlih' rom.incc.s is fh.it c»f Ibdinancl, who, writing 
close to the date of Walt'jr clc.jih (c. 1210', incntfoneil them 

as “({uosd.'un proceres,” a jihrasc wliiirh conM only be? used as imU- 
c.iting {n'i’.sou.sgcs ranking at least as higli u.s kni.L?]jt.s. Tn.stan (in 
tin; old Knglisli fonii, I'll.stram) of I.yom^ssc* is llic ncpbc‘\vc..f King 
Mark v>f (.\u nwall.^ AN’oriied by a dwarf tliat his iicj>ii(?w'.s exi.sUuico 
will ho pcTnic ioiis to him, tin.*, king resolves tci i cjiiipass his eleath. 

Hi.s aLl4*n)pl is finstraled : Ihc child is caiTicd to the court of the 
Frank king Fnrainond, ami there grows iiji towards man's 
He wins the love* of Farnmond’s daughter, cm the discovery of 
whicdi lie is I'ornpellcd to lly to hi.s tuiclo at Tintagcd, with wiiom 

lecfijiciliaiion is elfivtod. A jiiince t iilcd Mmlioiill or the 
Morhoull^of Ireland lands in Cornwall to claim trihuto of King 
Mark. Tristan ehallongos him to single c-omhnt. Wounds him 
mortally', and compels him to reimhark in. a dying condition, but 
i.s hiin.sclf wonmlc.il by the poisoncti I'tm.c* c)f hi.s jnivcrsixry. Seek- 
ing afterwards a iiealer for Ids woumls, lu? i.s bo] ne by the wind to 
Ireland, and well received hy the king of Ireland and his daughter 
A’seiilt, who restore him to hcvilth. It is, how'eve.r, oliserved that 
he is wearing the sword of Morhoiilt, and he is obliged to take a 
hasty departure. On his return to Cornwall the incidents of the 
eomfdpte TrisUin begin to connect him with Arthur and the Round 
Table, but his victory over a kuight, there saici to have accused tho 

9 liift fattier Melia^Iun and mother Isaliel. an well as the prect'dfti^r i;c.'nera- 
tlons of anotMutora, were protwbly Invented by Il^lie dc. Ikuixm, as well as tho 
acemunt of bis pranmtare birth in the open country. 

4 la this a corruption ot M[uir<7lieii|ftAreli or Murhartaroh, an<b If so, was It 
stisseated by a reofdlectUin of tho visit of Dlanuutd MaoMuirchcArtarch to 

Bhgumd to eteiio help firoia thb ]Mon»aiu in 1168? 
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Iriih king of treason before King Arthur, is probably part of the 
original tale. Ho goes with tlio absoh'cd monarch to Irolami at 
bia request, and is prayed to nocoiiipany Yseiilt to Cornwall, 
whither hor father sojids lier as King Mark’s bride. Ysenlt’s mother 
delivers a philtre or love -potion to Hruugian (or liroiiwcn), her 
daughter’s nurse, which the Jatter is cojiiiiiissioned to give YHcuIt 
to di-ink on the wcilding'day, in ojdcr iliat she may conceive a true 
wifely allbction for her stranger husband, iirungiaii, however, 
gives it to 'IVistaii and Vseiilt, who drink, inu onscious of the spell 
that is ahoiit to inUinnRC their Uvea. They love eaeh other at 
once and for ever. During the voyage tliey lainl on an island, 
where Tristan, by overcotiiiiig au emdiaiitnieut, prove.s that lie and 
his comjifinioii are the, best knight and fairest lady in all the world. 
They reach Cornwall at last, and think with dread on the approadi 
of the fatal night which is to separate tliem and to make King 
Mark .aware of liis bride’.s fault. A device, which apneared to tin* 
old roninneers one of easy pi-rfonnance, is suggested by Branginn, 
who, to save her inistrc.ss'.s honour, takes her pl-nsr on tlie mniTUige 
niglit, trusting that King Mark’s carousals and the darkin^ss will 
cover the. frainl. The scbenie i.s can UMl out satisfaetoiily ; but the 
fair Vseiilt liires two mnian.s to slay Hrangian, lest the fact slnuild 
ever come to light. The intending murderers, liowever, are 
smitten with pity, ami simply leave their vietim bound to a 
tree, from wbien position she is soon afterwards n\scucd. As her 
re.scuer was l*abiniedos, the Saracen knight, who must he looked 
upon as one of the iijveiition.s of Ilelie tie liorron, wo may venture 
to hope that YseuU’s unwomanly tnnelty fonuntl no part of the 
original stmy. ralamedes is a magnanimous and interesting tdiar- ■ 
act^*r, w'ho loves Y.seiilt with a ]iiir«'r love than Tristan, and who { 
upends his life in a generous antagonism to his rival. 'I’he man ' 
who invented ralamedes and Cniron must liavt? Ih'CII liiin.self a 
knight of the noblest ty]»o. d’ho intrigue of the two lovers is 
carried on for some time, till Mark’s snspicion.s are aroused and 
Tristan leav(\s Onnwall. Ag.-iiii he receives hy treachery a poisoned 
W'ound ; but, a.slie cannot roUini to Mark’.s eoin t to obtain beading 
at the b.imls of the fair Y.s' iilt, ho decides upon going to Brittnuy, 
to seek !i renu'dy there from her cousin, the white-lianded Ysenlt, 
who i.s mpially expert in treating wounds. She cures liiin and fnll.s 
ill love with him ; he marries lier from gratitude. The de.serip- 
tion of tlie wedding night proves that he .still loves the otlier 
Ysenlt, for he remains faithful to her in the most material point, 
the white-handed lady heing so inno<*ent that she is unaware of 
the slight cn.st upon her eharm.s. He makes Ills wife’s hrother 
PtM’ednr or Plieromir his <*onti<la]it, and the two quit Brittany to 
gether and n aeh Cornw.al!. A fresh .source of misery ojieiis for him 
now, as l'here«lnr falls in ]t»v(i with fair V.seult, Trisbsn hccomea 
insane and wamlcrs aw’ay ; but after .some time he is luonght b.u k 
to the court, wdiere. Ys('ult restores him to reason, at the cost, Imw- 
ever, of reawakening the jeiibuis w rath »>f King Mai*k, who (impels 
him to (juit Cornwall, making him .sucar never to return. Ib'lie’s 
Tristan now joins the Koiind Tal)l«? company at King Arthur’s coiui, 
and King Mark, still nn.satisiied, goe.s lliitljcr also with the purp(».sc 
of bringing about bis nephew’s (le.'itb. 'I’lie unravoiiiiiblc view of 
Mark'.s ebaraeter i.s Inuc hciglitened by making him .siuvik .ind act 
in the most ridicnlous inaiiner. Arthur recoueiles the um ie and 
tho nephew ; 'J’ristan goes ba, k wiili Mark, iind frees Cornwall fnmi 
an invasion by tlie Sa.von.s ; Imt he fails to win fav<iur from the 
king, who ]nits him in a dungeon. He is released by an itLSiirrec- 
tion and King M.'irk bim.seirisimprisnic d ; 'riisian llie.s with Ysenlt 
and is received in Joveiisc Carde by Liueelut, until King Artlinr 
brings about a iVesh recoJieiliation, and Ysi-ult i.s restored to Mark 
along with his kingdom. TriJit.in now returns to his negleelod wife, 
but liiids that a revolt has fortunately sa\ed him from the necessity 
of repaying her devotion w ith caivs.ses. He goes forth to fight, ami 
subdues the rebel count, btit. is .sor«*ly wnumled again. Tlie wliit<- 
haiidc.il holy tends him, cun s him, ami becomes his wife in de«-d 
as well ns in name. He quits her oiiec more, and renews liis secret 
intercourse with fair Yscult in Cornwall, until discovery comjHd.s 
him to return to Brittany. In giving his ai<l to the unsuccessful 
prosecution of an amour hy hi.s brother-in-law he is once more 
poisonously wounded. Ho comes to such a d.-nigerous pass that at 
la.st ho sends a setrret mosseugcr to fair YseuJt, to bring her ha<‘k 
with him if possible. ShoiiM she he able and willing to come 
tho ship is to oe rigged with white sails ; with hla< k, mi the con- 
trary, if the mission is iniHUc«*essful- TrisLan’s anxiety como.s to" 
the knowledge of white-handed Yscult, who, seized with .sudden 
jealousy, when tho white -sailed vessel eosrms g«'rily dancing over the 
waves, g(»(.*s to her .sick hu.sl>aml and ielks Jviia that the sails are 
bhu'k. He hid.s her at oneo farewell and dies of a broken heart. Fair 
Ysenlt, on reaching land, hears of lii.s death, niakes her way to the 
chamber where his corpse is lying, and dies upon her dead hero’s 
brnast. Their bodies are conveyed to Cornwall, along witli Tristan’s 
sword, formerly Morhoiilt's, and Mark learns the story of the love- 
potion. Seized with pity, he has tho two lovers buried not far from 
each other, and a wondrous tree extends its branches to overshadow 
tliflir two graves. ' 

Palanudes : MfUadm and Quiton. — This, the last romance 


written by any of the original writera of the Round Table stories, Meliadus 
w'lis coiiiposod by Helie do Borron about 1220 at the desire ofnnd 
Henry III. of England (who paid him noble guerdon for his labour). Guiron. 
He had already made Palamedes (the Saracen knight finally baptized 
and adopted to the Bound Table) so prominent and so noble a char- 
acter in his firct, or roniniice of Tristan, that the king wished for 
another book on the subject. Since the story wa.s to be one of 
knightly coiirtc^jV, its name .slioiild he Palainedes. As that hero 
t.akf.s Hilly .a iidiior part in the traiKsactiuiis of the story it is diffi- 
cult to believe that lie meant the iiariie as other than a metaphor. 

The hook i.'< divided into two distinct tales, — one relating the adven- 
turer of Meliadus, W'lio In^gat ’Fristaii upon tlie adiiltoron.s queen of 
Seiitland, and the other those of a knigiit whoso name a]) pears here 
for the first time, — Guiron le Court oi.s.^ Meliadus is a dull and 
eluinsy ciwnpo.sition, cliiefiy remarkable for tho circumstance that it 
ailiidcM to the Charleinagne romancc.s, and include.s among its per- 
soiiagc.s Aryhoan of .Saxony, ancestor of Ogyers le Danoia (Ogie.r 
the. I)anc). Even the a.comit whieli it gives of Tri.stan*s birth i.s 
wlicdly at variance with that which the writer had already t^iveii 
(or aerepted) in tlie romance of Tristan and Vseuli. As for Guiron, 
the beauty of his charaeter redeems the todiousness of tlie narrative. 

From the point of view of human noble iniridednes.s it is the host of 
all the Artnuiian tabs, Guiron btiug equally free from the criminal- 
sensuality of Lancelot and Tristan on the one hand, and di.staiit 
from the snperangelical i>urity of Galaad and I'erceval on the other. 

Under tlie most trying circumstaners he keeps liiui.self chastely 
ahH)f from sin, althougli love is mutual hetwee n himself and his 
friend’s wife ; and, when <»n one oe.cnsion he reflects how near he 
has l>L*en to the verge of criminality, he strikc.s Ids own sword into 
his breast as a ]»unisliim*nt. It is ii(‘edless to say that he doc.s not 
die but lives to see. that same friejid, Deiiain le Uoii.x, ran y ofl* a 
maiden on wdnon he (Guiron) ha.s bi stowed a more jiistifiaVde aflec- 
tion. When, after a year's v,ain scareb, be meets his false friend 
and bis ravi.slied biily-love together, he fights and conqUcr.s Dcnain 
but spare.s his life, and goes away with the Indy, .still in love with 
her. Dcnain exhibits bi.s friendship and gi*.atitinle ctfoctually aftcr- 
^ wards, but the story is left unfinished, Guiron and lUoyc having 
been entiap|M*<l by ireaeluTy and lying still witbin the walls of a 
j dungeon. ’I'bo author refers to his Mrhudus for an nrcount <if their 
lilieration ; but this .simply shows tliat he intended to rewrite 
.yfrliinlas. Fifty or si.xty years later Rusli<*ien of Fi.sa aluidged the 
Palawcdrs, and in.sorted the iiU‘idi*nt.s of tlie two in liis compila- 
tion of Arlhin ian romanees, now lo.st as a w hole, nlHioiigli ii.snally 
eorifournh'd with the Marte Arfintr. From his compilation the 
printed Meliadus and (luinut were further abriilged and finally 
priiitcil .so in .st parate form. 

ysaie Ic Trisfe, Arlhts de. Brclaigne^ ami Perceforest are three Ysaie, 
romances w'hich Innl also coiusitlcrable vogue, but, altliongli they Artlms 
bidoii" to tin: Artbiiriaii <*yclc, tliey have no real ( (uinexion bcyoiul de Bret- 
tln? use of nrifi.sli names iiiid the supposed kin.ship of the heroes aigue, 
with tho.se of the old stories. Almost a.s nuicli might be alleged and 
against the Mrliaduit and the iJniran, but tliey were at Ie.i.st written Perce- 
by one of the fir.st niilliors of the genuine works, and ho had i)rc- forest, 
•snmahly some acquaintance with the Ihiti.sh folk -legends. The fact 
that Riistieieii of Pi.sa about abridged and compiled in a 

single- great book tlio scattered and disoonlant stories of tnc earlier 

i M-riod, at tho rcqiie.st of Friiico EdAvard (afterwards Edward I.) of 
!’.ngland, i.s nnivei-sally eonccMlcd. That (‘ompilatioii has ncA'cr been 
printed ; it is even uncertain whether any MS. in existence repre- 
sent.s it, for, althougli the Engli.sh Mortc ?tr is n.sually Kiipposod 
to have been com])endioii.slY tran.slatiMl from it, avc may infer with 
greater probnliility that Sir Tliomas Malory used nn earlier eompila- 
tioii, perhaps the work of Holie <le J^orron. One reason to justify 
.sut'Ii a con jfcturo may be found in the ab.sem*e of Otiiron anU 
Mdiadns from tho English book, w/iich W'oiild hardly be the case 
if the former notion were correct, since avo kiioAv that Rii.-thrien 
published an abridged text of tliose two AAorks. Riisticicn’a 
coniyiilation could in fact only l>e nuaivereil approximately by re- 
iiiiitiiig the texts of the A'arious Arthurian romancc.s as printed tu 
French in the loth ami ICth centuries, — the.st? abridged and inferior 
texts liaving apjmreiitly been derived or rewritten from his book, 
not from MSS, of the separate, old romances. 'J’he Morte Arthur 
was printed by Caxton from Sir Thomas Malory’s MS. translation 
or adaptation made in England not many years lojfore the printer’s 
establishment at Westminster. As an early Eiiglisli text and ns 
the only existing homogeneous endiodimeiit of the ancient Fraiico- 
British romances, it is of the highest interest, while at tho sanio 
time it breatlies the earnest and simple feeding which animatcH 
the originals,— ditfeving thus toto ctelo from the colder, more arti- 
ficial, and less interesting narratives which were invented in tho 
15th century, and of which the Ysaic^ Arthun de Brelatyne^ and 
Perce/orest are examples. All throe may bo referred to the fir^thalf 
of that century, although it has Wn alleged that tho second was 
written in the 14th. Ysaie forestalls to some extent the type of 
the 16th and 17th century French romanoea. It is an ^rly instance 

1 Qiiiron he the Bteton at ci>*mrre word W^ii^ rneana ^lOysL* 

or and te a nttiifti title m the ^ 
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of tho use of a fttvourito device in later fiction « l»y wliidi fniiies 
are iutroduced who Ixjstow spinal giftij at the birth of a hero ; and 
amongst ita chief iH'rsorjagcs is the luisshajMui dwarf Trone, after- 
wards named Aubron that is, Oberon — 5iij»l made beautiful. lit? 

■was adopted from tJie old Freiioh story of Huon dc Jlunleanx, just 
as the Oberon of the latter had his origin in the Elberieli of the 
JIddenhvdi. The original eomposition of Perctfortsl has boon 
assigncil without reason to the 13lli renlury, ami it Is nossilile that 
some insigiiiiieaut portion of tlie roiiian< i' may liuve oerii writfeii 
in the 1 Ith ; but tbe probability is that David Aul'ert was tin* real 
author of tlie extant work, and tliat In* wrote it at tho eourt of 
Jlurgumly about 14r»0. It would b** ililluiilt to imagine a work 
more absurd, heterogeneous, and wearying in its immensity tliaii 
this. The very “vnrieiy" fur which T)inilop juaises it merely 
indicates the mass of muitilHrious and ijn ongnioiis incMeiits, un- 
connected and uniiiterestifig, of whi« h it is full. Antiipiaries, ln>\v- 
ever, Hud it useful for tin? hisloix of those knightly spirts calh-d 
tournaments, imnji*nso uiimbei-s of whieli are «les'‘rib*sl in miuiite 
detail. Arthur uf Lit Or, }h' it nui must liave Ium-u «;nusidereil a very 
interesting romance when Dord l»erneis translated it Into Knglish, 
but We cannot discover its alt raetivviiess. It is a dull iiiarlistie 
cornpu.sitioii, wilb scan ely any <]isliin livencss in ibe drawing of 
its tiersonages. 

A gi-eat iininlier of (H>etie and juose compositions, beginning 
with chansons and faldiaux in the Jiilh and loth eeiiluihs, form 
a large portion of tin? literature of Arthurian romaiRo ; hut in most 
instiiiiees they deal only with episo<ies, ami are. better d**seribrd in 
the artielen lelating to the literature to whii h they belong Ih in lln-y : 
could be, or oiigbt to l.«e, In n*. Stum* <if them may, however, be | 
mentioned brictly in idiionohigit al snecessioii. 1 /i the liUli « eiiturv * 
— that is, lu'tween 1170 ;uid 1*200 -,\niauil |)ai»it*I the tnmliadour j 
wrote a ])or*ni, now iiuit4.* h»st, 'Ui liaiiceho. ami (biinevere ; Chrestien j 
di* Troye.s the troiivere wjtde one entitled the. ('harrAit\ i.r.y in ii*r-r^ ! 
oin.-e to Lancelot's uriknightl}'^ nnnh* up(ni one o<< asion of hurrying | 
to the reseue of (luineven? in a eai't for want «>f a horse ; this story \ 
was continued by ( lodidVoi de. lieigni. (’hie>lien wr<»to another 
iKiein on (l*ere<lur) lYrryniL wUi<di was contiimed liy thri?e other 

h. unls, in wliich. lVrl•e^ al ivrnain.s tin; ai hie\ er of the (bail <pn >1. J 
lie aLo wrote /Crrr rt ICtihlr, a poem wl)i<*h eontains the, same j 
subslanee as the Welsh sfory <*f (Jeraint in tin? Mabinotjion^ ami i 
which never aj»peared in any of the Arthurian rotnatiees; uml the I 

i. 'krvuller au Ltfun, wliiddi is similarly idctttical with the Lady of | 

tho Fountain iti iXu' t>wa*n or Yw'ain, tin; <.dn?valii!r ! 

uu Lyon, is a promimuit [found 'Pable knight in the romames, 1 
but his story is not incorporated in Iheni. Hartmann von dcr 
Aiu; translafetl Chivstieii’s poem into tfermau verse before 1 20(.» ; 
ill Kng]i.s)i it appeared a.s Yu'ain aiul lintVitin in the Lith century ; 
another English poem, Sir ihunn'nc and thr Grrni A'nhfhf^ was 
written about LltlO, as wa'll as a S<'olti.sh (/olftyrus <md f/u trains y 
ill tin? 14 til ceiitury. A [Mit'rn, dat.c<l 1212, containing Lc Uutnati 
de Josrph d' A riinoOney hci;n published hy Fran. isijue Miehel, 

and is .sup[)osed by many to he If<d)ert de I’orrniP.H original work. 
Its substance is the same as rhe lirst part of tin* ]iroso /V///. 

which Kucher has published as Horioii's real original. Abmit (In* 
same time, or a few years earlier, Ulrich von /.■it/ikln>ven 1 r.an -luted 
Avnaml Daiiiel's IrnirAuf into (ferman verse ; tie? lost l\m ral in 
verse of (luyot <le IVovius and Wolfr.iiii voii ICsclieiibaeli's nit'Mical 
(fcrmari version of it (in which he miscalls ihe trouveiv “ Ki(»t <!cr 
Vrovenzal ”) have already been menlioned. There is an early 
Cerman [mhuu called jyitjalois, composed by Wirut of (frafenberg 
(t.e., Dili, son of Urawain), evidently flrrived soon after 1*200 from 
a French original, f/ni. Ga/cis or (titjhuy whi»:li is lost. On (la wain 
biinself t.Iiere arc two French poems by Kaonl and Renanlt or 
Itaoul do Ikaujeu, of the L*JMi century ; ami one of Chivstien de 
Troyes’s cliansons (before 1200} eelebjate.s (71ige.s, a nephew of 
Dawaiu. A Fi'cm.di poem <m Merlin d.ites from about 1300, 
There is a VrMt I'ristan or Unrn r/e hi Mimtnfjaey w ritten in v«.*rse 
in the 11th century. 'I'ho Freiieh jioeiiis of Marie de France, ! 
written in Knglnul early in the 13th century, contain lays of 
Laniial and of Ch-em-fetriOe (on Tristan), w'liicli are professedly 
Arthurian subjects. (3f the English Avork.s on the Hound Tabic 
roinancos the chief are the ini?lrical /fiatorji of' the fJraif, trans- 
lated early in the Ifdh (•^•nt.iiry by Konry Lonelich, ahd published 
from a ^iS. by the Roxburghe (^lub, and Sir Tboma.s Malory's 
Movie Arthur. An Knglish prose roniaiK’e of Merlin was written 
about 1150, and a mctvi<?:il Arthour and Merlin is iii-obably fifty 
or sixty yiws older. A further Life of Arthur in English verse 
is 8Upp{>se4 to have been potojmwwI about 1428. Thoro i.s a metri- 
cal version of Renault de Beaujeii’s OighiUy prol>ably of the latter 
part of tlie 14th eontury. Tw'o pomns both ent ithni Murfe Arthur 
exists one written aliout 131(0, wdiich esfieoially treats of King 
Arthur, and another belonging to the middle of the 15th century, 
of which tho story of Lancelot is the subject-matter ; and there 
hi t'Bcibttiah Lanmot of the Zaih in verset^ which was composed* 
ih*t ceutnry» A in verse, 

imtten abont 1350, ws^pebba^yLfi of BobeH de Rown’s 

hbd 1640^^ -1^ Charlotte 


(iiiest prinlird and tianslated the Mahinogion (Children’s Sbuies} 
froin the Welsh MS. known as the Lliifr CitrJi o Jlr.rgr.dy Iran- 
.scribed late in tho 14th century, and now prescrvo<l at (Ixt’onl, in 
the library uf .lesus College. At first it wa.s be]ievr?d that these 
stories, -sfi far as (hey agrecil with the iiarrativiis of the printed 
Frendi ruiiiam'cs, were eopi<'.s of the original Jegemls used by 
M alter Map and the Honons ; but there i.an lx* little doubt (hat 
»>nly (hnse portions whhh .'in? not foum! in tlie romances are of 
indepeinb iit Ctdtie or (Aiuibrian origin, whil<? (lie rr'iiiaiiider was 
\lerived from (he Fivm h stuiics or j»oems of tlie 13lli and 14th 
eenrurie.s. 

Utiu.iiM:ii.Ai'iii( AT. I.isT UK Kaio ii.sr Kiwiimn.s tjjr i iiikf Hoi.Nn Tahik 
I( 4iMANr»-.s. i'nrhijitJ itml TUntil. jii iM'itji.Hii U vtil.';. 1477. Tilts 

liimli in u 1 iMti Ity viHi Ksc’liiiilgicti, .'tlt'nit IVH.'i, of (tiiyot's lobt 

Fn-tu li liiisoti iijM.ii lioinTl iff « IH.Hfnhf ihi t.’vfyal. 

/V/<.y/*ii/, tol.. l’;ins, A I'ltally aist iiirf umk iVoiti tlw l‘'r;uu'i*-(ferriian 

I'ttriiijo! X.iiinMs imnii.N in Frciirh aiiil K.iii'listi nl’ early 

• late evisl iiM I In- .lilveiit iiiis <il rerei'vul, tmt tlieyan' not in lie ideittifjeU with 
tlie jiiS'se nuiwuM'O, 

A/ ftnir, fol , piinl. l»y Willijiiu I Is... Sii Tleinuis Malory’s 

lish ti aiislal inii of I he M*efin<l 1 ine h .tii liiii lan i - .iniiilal ion \vhii’h )«»nl 
ni.aJt* alMiut uml nniti-il 'I'r:.-.l,'iii with l.lie sn-i-alh'd !.>• .at fi>r. 

IjtnrOi>t tht hir, :t j.iirls. fo)., |{<ni. ii, I•I^.S ; iiinl I’m is, A. \ i raol, 1 tr»J. Tliis, 
tlie Inst flnuiiil I'al'le enmjiihii ion, \v;is in.aile nlirmt rjiAi. hii.| enilMiilied flin’i' 
or four lali.-.s wliieli h.ad inevioiisly liad a -•■(•aiiite eMsii iu e. .^rl Italiiia trails. 
Jatioi) app«'aied in :s vnis. .sv.». Venire, A ininslation aimeurs 

t«i he tiu* Iffminufti iii-f i.'i'inf. hd., 'I’oIimIo, I da, wlm li in.iy jifi.s-sitijy (a? 

t-he whole J.ininlnt Hot w it hslaiidni;.^ its name. A l.Mileh tt 'fiuiH ,<’•! I.nnr('hjt. 
of till* lath ei'iitiny w’u.s luiutc'd l>y .ToneUIilo»-t in J vol.s. ito, lSHi-4'.», fmiii .a 
MS. Jt may not Ik* a t r.iu-jJat n.ti of tfie >VeiM?h i .iiji.iijee. ’J he .Mail.iand f ’liili 
]>rliiri>d in Ih.'Jft a /.mnHot da in Sei.d 1 ish metre. Ii-om a M.*^. ol tie? IMli 
Cell f ary. 

i'Ayttn, fill., Hoin-ii, l4S‘.t ; and I’.aris, Veiard, alnml />,»» Tr'mUin df. 

fill., Valladolid. I'lOl, is a S]>:nnsh tiaiislal ion. 'I'he Italian I dm 
'1 L* \ <i).s. .Svo. \ i.‘ii ice, is ;* eotnpilat ion of flu- two rom.ain'es of 

Tristan and J» i.s son Vsaii’. 'J'lie fwo sfoiie.s weie nnited iil<o in itie late S|iaiiisli 
Ver.sioii.s. if Tint in f.ln* lirst (‘•litnui of l.iOl, Seoflisli iKniti on >ir Tri^tnuH 
was written hy 'iliom:i:! Uhyme r of I'.KMldonnr. iit tin centin v: pnhlishtMi 
by Sir U'.ilt-. r Seotf. VarimiK early imerns on the same ^fnhj|•^•t have isjen 
l»rinted ill Trido/t hy l*ianei.sf|ne .Sliehel, v >ls. t^iim, |M;>;’i*:r,'. A (German 
jioein of Tri.ditii and hi’j^tiii hy Ihdtfried •d' St raslmig e:ii ly iti tlie ISth 

eeiiiury, and eontiinifsi hy otliers in tin* s.ame c^•:lHl|•y, w.'is iaililished at 
le rliii in l.-Jl, 'Ho, h> liio«il.e. atid hy V'on ilii‘ fl.a^ien in 'J vol>. Svo, liiar.slau, 
ly.:,;. rtil.s juM-m atnl the Seotlisti otic Jin* snjiiMised lo Ih? derived frotn u 
l•'|•eneh 7’»r’h»a in vnse hy a liiMiM-ir* 'rtmnias, whirli is inelndetl in Mirlmrs 
I'l'i. titu. i lien? exist ;il.so an leelandie .sn.jn n/ l i>ft of (he l.*llh 

eeiil.nr}', }>uhlishcd in yiulh'i's JHh/io/.hi ,'ind ojd ]>o|inlai' ehajdiooks on 
tlie same suhji'et in (leiinan, Pahi.sJi, Ilaliaii, J(f»liemian, and nioilern (»i>!i?k. 
'Die (iermati eilition of the jiopular lri.<tronl was ]irin(<?d la 4!<i at 

Anjtshm;^ ill I l.SI. 

Attn.i di: lUrtivjafy fol, pm i>l;iee). 1493: al.so at l.jon.s in l .An Fii>{]ish 

iiaiisiation was made by Loiil ni-rm rs, Arthur ff ).yu''t I'rifU'.ynr. fid. Qnint. 
hy ){«)hert Hedhortie, ii*' «l}ife, hnl jmdiahly al-oni 

I’ii rt riofhith'^ df. Mn - hr. :» N ofv I'ol,, I'aris (e«l. Veraiil), 1 in.'i. There exist 
an Italian tr?Ait.slati(in, Uht>>iin lii Mt-rfin'r, made l*y Antonio Ti'ilesclii In 1379, 
fol., Vetiiei., i'j.sO, Jiml a Sj*iniish 1 riiiislMt.ioii, /.7 Ihrrjti ro dr{ Srhio Mrrli rt, Ui\,, 
IbirTJtl.s, 14'.*S. 'I'he / tfftl I'l'tutr/S tJAht’ Hy/th Itrni /^'•)ydlee//l.■ o/ Mr rtin, publishf-il 
l»y Wynkyii de Wonb*, 4to. l.MO. Is a pojml.ii poi-iii ; aiul tlie J.iir nf Mrrtin, 
4t«), b’lll, i.s all orij,?Inul work hy Tlmm.'is UivwoimI. 'I |i«* liarly I’.iigti'h Text 
MiM?iel.y lia.s pnhli.slied Mmitt or /hr ICiniy H i.'dr. i ;/ irj Ji ! ny .Ir/Krtt (.Svo, 
in iir«i.se, from an English .MS. of the l.'dli eentnry, whii h was made fniia 
•A Fveiieti «») ij^inal. There e.si.sf.s also an Jrthifif nmi Mniin in vir.se, wrilteii 
ahoat l aXh whieh has Ih'I'II jainted for 1 he .Aldiot.stord t'liih, 4to, 1 m;!S. tieoItVey 
of Moiiniotii li'.s original In I i/.i it yi'tiriinli; .Mirhm, in xer-e, vi.is |irint(d hy 
the Koxtniiulie (Uiih in is.>0, 4io. Hn, |in*.se iiariati\i?(pe,rtjon of lije tfish.n di 
f:rrluiLH III) l]i>\ jti’inteii in tlie Hi Ittnnni-r iifri nsyin' ih tnnn ifriijii, 40.^, Paris, 
1;»0S, uiKlaiterwurds Iw-tter in tlie lleideihi r^' .'■en’/i/. Ih rmr. H' ihtnn., tol., ]^>^7, 

tiymn If f oMf ffo/.s, fol., Pari.s, Verjxrd, no date (hIh.iui j.ouiy Two old 
llab.'Ui tniiudat ioii.s of the l ltli 1-dh tieiiliiry have been ]»rinteii from MSS. 

Ill Italy, .Svo, Veioii.'i, m:i4, .atiil hvo, Ploreiiee, ].s;’.'i. Alanianiii’.s f/ironr vl 
f'or/iM ih :i poem oti the .siihjeet of rlie ioinaitee, written ioi rjunci.s 1., -Ifo, 

P.iris, lo48. 

Hiatvire {rt Qnri^tr) tlu .S. fol., Piiris, UMd. 'I'he Sjiatdsh f.nmriiidti dft 

.S'loo/o (irUd ami Jhilotlnr ilr Mtriiu V.axe )*ic»b'ihly no coniievion with this Umk, 
but are rather to he, roi>sii|i?ii‘d as diawii from the /.finei7«.f A Preiieh 
Ihmiun da Sni nf-Urniif of tlif? hej;inniii<; of Die Mill eeiitnr.v liil.s been ^mblished 
hy Fill iiei.s«i Ilf* .Mieliel, PJmo, lioi ili'jm.v, iSll ; and a pro.se om? of ejirlier ilate. 
(perhajiH Ihe renmfe ori;iimil of the I’rem h roniane** printr-d in 1.7]h))iaK bi'eii 
publi.shed hy Miieher, iJimi, l.e !t(;tiis. Is74. The Karly F.ii^dish Te.xt Society 
lias jii'iiited (svo, 1^71). a l4tloet*ntnry pis-m, J.i.'.ep/i •./ ,l niMfif/ien, vlnivetl front 
th»» earlier Kreiieh. The Ein'li.sh Verse .Seiyaf h’riin/, by Henry l.uneiieh. pah- 
lished by Ihi* lto\bnrj.;hi? Clnb, 4to, \W:i 04, iiinst Is* consideied ;is derived from 
tin* tjuu-rlirt rather thiia lioni Da* JJi.dyin' tin S. (!i-on1. 

h Trintr, fol., Paris, [:rr2. For Italian and SiKUilsli (rans’ulions see 
Tristan, almve. 

^fl‘^^^tdas ilf I^onnoyity fob, Paris, 1.V28. Of (his there «.*xiists an I In'. • an trans- 
lation, V'grrgl Fntfi dil ijnin He MrHadnSy *J vols. ^vt*, Venice (.Mdo), ircdt-iiO. 

iVrw/orcit/, 6 voLs. fol.. Pirns, I'/JS. 

(h) Char!ema(jne and his Twelve Peers, 

The (-•yole of Franco* Teutonic or Freneh rotuauce of 
the mythical liistoiy of Charles tlur Croat form.s the 
central design is, so far as its original literary cleiiieut.s 
are concerned, more ancient than the Fraiu’o- British cycle 
of Arthur ami his knights. The reduction into prose of 
the old ehansons dc ge/^tc and of the jnuimes cycliques W'hich 
followed them was, however, of much later date than the 
similar conversions of Bound Table poems; and tho 
contury prose romances are so mangled and altered from 
the character of the earlier htories m verse that without a 
shoit notice of the laUer it would be impossible to get a 
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true notion of the richness and copiousness of Frankly 
i^omauce. 

We know from Egiiihard that the Frankish heroic 
ballads were reduced to writing by Charlemagne's order, 
and thus the first step was taken wliich led to the creation 
of similar ballads about liimsclf and his principal warriors. 
Hia own large and catholic spirit seems to have embraced 
all the pt’><^ple within his dominions, and thus indirectly 
brought about the otHcial empl<»yinent of the French lan- 
guage in the famous compact l>etw'een his gi'andsons in 841. 
Ho was the a only twenty-eight years dead, yet his iniixiencc 
was still so mighty that even tlie Oaula and Atpiitanians 
are declared in a 9th-century chronicle have gloried in 
bearing the name of Franks. 'Phis both implies an amal- 
gamation of the two races more complete than is usually 
believed, and accounts for the creation of French os ivcU 
aa of Frankisli ballads on the life and exploits of Charle- 
magne in the second half of the 9th century. The number 
of persons who could speak only Theotisc (Teutonic lan- 
guage) and of those who could s]>eak the two languages 
was of course constantly diminishing, and the ehm^ovi de 
ffeste soon displaced the Jleldetuj^'ditdd within the limits 
of modern T'mnce. Of all the French ballads current in 
the 9th and lOth centuries some have ]»erished utterly, 
others survive only in later rcfiisions ; tlie most ancient 
now extant is the Chttnaon de J^n/ftnd, in the modified 
form which was given to it soon after 1066 by a Norman 
called Tundd. This ikhmu contains so many references to 
others on ( ■harlemagne and his dou^rfi jxmrs or 
as to make it c<?rtain iliat such a balla<l-literatiu-e existed 
in the 9th and 10th centuries. None of the existing 
ehayu^ms dr ijraie represents those older forms ; all arc rifaci- 
menti of the 12tli and 13ih centuries, aral bear evidence 
of additions, iiitcrpolati<ms, ami arbitrary changes. In 
the 13th century wc hud the older (ipi.sodical ballads re- 
arranged in the form of “ cyclic poems,” and falling into 
three gi’oups, which take each its name from the central 
perHf>nage or subject. One is the (JeMe of the king 
(Charlemagne, his father, an<l grandfather) ; the next is 
the Ocate of Provence or of Garin do Monlglano ; and the 
Diird, the most heterogeneous, is the of Boon of 

- Mayence. Kiidi of these is composed of many separate 
pfarts, but the first may be generally described OvS the entire 
mythical history of Cliarlc-s the Great, his family, and his 
faithful peers'; the second a separate and independent set 
of narratives concerning his compiost of Narbonne; the 
third a history of his wars with rebellious va.ssal.s and with 
traitors, including Gancloii, through whom the peers were 
defeated and slain at lloncesvalics. TJie number and 
names of the peers are variously given in nearly all the 
}>ooms, but Holand and Oliver are included in all the lists, 
tinited as in a proverbial English phrase. Jlolaud is the 
daring w^arrior, Oliver the wise one ; the one is tho 
Achilles, the other the Ulysses of the Carolingian epopee. 
Many of tho early chmsunir give the name of Turpin, arch- 
bishop of Eheims (an actual liistorioal contemporary of 
Cliarlemagnc), as one of the/Wr^, — warrior and priest com- 
bined ; and there is a chronicle bearing his name which 
has furnislicd the later romancers with a goodly proper-^ 
tion of their matter. This Pseiulo^Cknmicle of Tur^nn was 
written in Tiatin, by various hands and in various places 
between 1000 and 1150, being apparently eonatmeted 
from the rhirnfma for the purpose of forging history to 
suit monastic ends. It took its 6nal and existing form 
between 1160 and 1180, when edited by G6oflfoy de 
Brueil, and was for many centuries regarded as actual his- 
tory. This work %va8 not the first so-called history which 
embodied niQiiafitic fiction in th^ narrative of Charlemagne’s 
career. A monk of St Qall wrote about 890 a chronicle 
De GedU JSTaro^t based partly upon oral traditioUi 


in which certain fabulous incidents appeared for the first 
time, such as Pippin’s fight with the lion, and the conversa- 
tion about the Iron Emperor between Ottokar the Frank 
(better known as Ogier the Done) and the Lombard king 
Desideriua, on the walls of Pavia, when Charlemagne was 
advancing to l)e.siege it. Another fabulous incident of 
great moment in tho romances is Charlemagne’s sup- 
posititious journey to tlie Holy Land, which was relat^ 
for the first time by Benedict, monk of St Andr6, aliout 
968, in his Demiptio tpialittr Carolm M. Clavum et 
Corotunn Dmnirti a ComtatUinopii Atiuiagrani attvlerit, 

A great deal of historical truth underlies the absurdities 
of tho Turpin Chronirie and tho rliapsodics of tho ckansone 
dc grate, Comi>aro Kolanr, Lkhend of. In fact all tho 
older i>oetio literature of this cycle is based upon purely 
historical events and real personages ; it is only at a later 
<iate that the events are multiplied or variously misapplied, 
and that the ])ersoiiages also are arbitrarily distorted and 
augmented, accordiiig to tlie fancy and local sentiments 
of tho various writers. As for the language in which tho 
older poem.s were written, the idea that they were chiefly 
the work of troubadours in the langue d\te is now aban- 
dtiiied. Gaston Paris holds the curious theory tliat tlie 
French language {laiigue d'oil) w'as popularly current over 
the north of Italy, instancing the works of Itnsticieu of 
Pisa as an illustration, besides certain work.H in Italianized 
French Avhich belong to this class. Such a notion cannot 
Im accepted readily, as wo know that the langue tfVx- was 
the general language of Boutherii Franco, western S[>ain, 
and north-west Italy. But it is iiossible that the French 
language {Umgue d'oil) may have been used as a general 
literary vehicle for the Charlemagno cycle of poetical 
fiction, and that llusticien or Ilustighello may have com- 
piled an abridgment of the Frankish stories. 8iicli a w'ork, 
if it over existed, has perished; and it is iiuthe Italian 
language of Tuscany that we find the first prose compila- 
tion of Carolingian romance. The lieali di Prnneia 
(Princes of Franc^e), if it had been comt)h»tcd, avouKI have 
<Hicupie(l a corresponding position to the Murlr. Arthur of 
the British cycle; for, while no such popular compilation 
appears to have ever been made in France itself and in 
the French tongue (unless the late 15th century Fiera- 
bms may be considereil to take that rank), tho Peall in 
verse and in prose was current in Italy early in tlie 14th 
century. From some peculiarities in the language it is 
conjectured tliat the author, although writing in Tuscan, 
was a Venetian. In Fmnce at tho same period we find 
only tho sejiarate fictions, mostly in verse, but a few in 
prose. Tho first French prose compilation of tho w'holo 
cycle was made by David Aubert in 1468 for Philip of Bur- 
gundy ; but it w^as dead-born m i has never been printed. 
The second, in three books, was made a few years laU‘x by 
Joan Bagiiyon, for Henri Boloinicr, canon of Lausanne ; it 
was first printed in 1478, and is entitled in some editions 
La Congveste <pie. fiat Charlemagne e» Eig)ai(pie8^ and in 
others Fieml/ras ; both titles are insufiicient, having appa- 
rently been merely created to supply the lack of a general 
heading. The first section is a summary chronicle of the 
history of the Franks from Clovis to Charlemagne, the 
second an abridgment of the old {x>em of Firrahrae^ and 
the third an account of the Spanish expedition, taken from 
tho Fa€utlO’'Turpin, This work became very popular in 
and out of France, and most readers during the 16th 
and 17th centuries derived their entire knowledge of the 
Charlemagne romance from it. Although the French prose 
works of the cycle were for the most part very late in 
^their construotion, there trete thneie 
tipns or adaptations of the 3%^^ 
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considerably in the earlier chamom. The final conception ! 
appears to be that which is contained in the Fieralma ; 
but the substitution of new j>ersonagea for the old ones 
is so great that it is not possible to regard the douze 
jiHiirs as a definite set of dranuitu persmm on the stage. 
Nor indeed do any of the heroes of the printed prose 
romances belong to that society, however frequently its 
members ajjpear in their stories. Originally it would seem 
that some fortuitous coincidence between the number of 
the apostles and the number of tlie (?aj)tains wlio lieadcd 
CharlemagJic\s evangelizing expedition into Spain had been 
utilized by .some of the njonkisli ]egeiidarie..s, and thus the 
early chansons became afFected wdth a mystic rcwipcct for 
the douze pairs. But each writer allowed himself the 
liceiK^e of excluding and including any w^arrior he chosci in 
that number. Tim Pseudo/rurphi makes no referenco to 
such a society, altliough it gives the names of the more 
celebrated kniglits. The full story of lloland lias no ])rose 
romance to itself (see Kola no, Lkoknd of). The story 
of Oliver is in similar case, unless the prose romamm of 
(lalien, Oliver’s son, may belicld to embody it. Begnaiilt 
de Monlaubaii (tlm cliief of tlie four sons of Aymon), Hiioii 
of Bordeaux, Amys and Millos, Jourdain, alien, Maugis, 
Mabrian, and many other heroes of the printed romances 
are unknown to the earliest balladdiistories of ('-Ijarlomagne 
and his harons. Ogier the Dane seems to liavo grow n out 
of two historical personages, areal Otliger or (Xtokar, a 
Frankish margrave of Cliarlemagne/s time, and a real Olgar 
or liulger, a Danish or Norse warrior who plundiu’ed Aix- 
la-Chapelle .some seventy odd years after the Frankisli 
Othger had accompanied Boland into Spain. Olhgcr 
fought Avitli the Loiuhards against Charlemagne in 77H ; 
and Amys and Idillcs, in tlie battle in wliuii tlioy won 
the crown of martyrdom, are said to have fallen by his 
liaud. Benton by the emperor, ho bocamo his vassal and 
five years later commanded tlm advaiujod guard of the 
army wimsc rear-guard wm destroyed at Roneesvalles. M. 
Gaston Baris has admirably dLscu.ssed the hist(.)rieal bear- 
ings and tlm various phases of the. original clufnsous de fjesle 
in his l/istoire roHirpie de. Charlema'/ne, but has dismisscil 
with a brief referenco all Iho printed prose romauces wo 
are now about to consider. 

Th« Prali. di FrancUi nxists both in luotric^il ami in jiroso form, 
ainl it is ililllcult to dcculo w-l«icli is iho curlier; tho motricnl 
vorsioii was certainly curivnt in tin*. 13lli coiitnrv', ami ihcro sctnns 
littlo reason to *]uubt that tlie prosii stoiy was hi existence belVire 
1300. The latter w’rs first printed at Moilena in 1401. It is a 
general work on tho siilije<;t of Frank isli romantic history, and is 
dividoAl into six books, of which the subjects are as follows :—-(l) 
Clovis ami Rizier ; [‘1) Fioravaiito and Kizior ; (3) Ottaviano de 
Leone (tho emperor Octaviaii and his sons Florent and Lion) ; (1) 
Bnovo d’Autonna (Ik vis of Hampton); (b) lUiovo avenged by 
his sons (.»nido and SinilwMo and King William of Knglaiid ; 
(6) biitli of Charlemagne, death of Pippin ami liis natural sons. 
Tims wo may oonchnlo that it was, so far as printed under the 
name Rmli, \ho ill's! part of a compilation of all the. Charlemagne 
oyirlieal stories. Tho Hrst hook of tho continuation Aspmvimite^ a 
translation from tho French poem of Aspremont^ or rather a prosu* 
composition from an Italian version of that poom, exists in MS. 
Tlie Kmli di Franeia haa been drawn ution by many later writers. 

Chronicle of the Pseudo ‘Turpin. — The early part of this work 
was evidently forgwl by some monk intereateil in exalting the glory 
of St James’s .shriuo at. Padron in Galicia (Sjwnin), before it was 
transferred to Compostella, He ixjprcsijnta St James as apjH?aring 
in successive visioii-s t4> Cliarlomagiie, urging him to coucpier S|>ain, 
the laud in whioh tho aaiut’s bones aro laid and of which tin? 



which Boon of Maycnce was the head) distinguish themselves • 
iligoktid is lK;aton and killed. Charlemagne next attacks Navarro, 
wheru Ills paladins cuter into single combat w'ith the heathen giant 
Fcrruiiute, who vanquishes all but Roland, and is ovcrconm by llm 
latter by meuiis of a stratagem. Cordova is next conquered and 
taken pos-sessioii of, and Cliarlemagne retraces his bUqis, but rc* 
members that he has left two other Saracen kings unsubdued— 
Marsiliiis jind Paligaut-dn Siiiagossa. He sends Ganeloii to claim 
tribllt(^ from them ; they contrive to rouse the prcdi!.stiuetl spirit of 
traitorousiiess iu the envoy, and he letums with a false tale, whi«;h 
lead.s tho imm.irch to forget military precautions by dividing his 
army into two jKiitioiis. IK* himself with tlm advanced half passes 
the Pyrem-es in safely, but Unlaml, Oliver, and (he r«*nr-gii.ard uro ^ 
suddenly !ittncke»l in the p;i.cs v>f Komtsvalle.^. All ];w.>rish in tho 
light except Ilolaml, who, moi tully wi.nimled, dies alone in tlie wild 
Tiiountaiii gorge, alter Isaving tlnng lii>> lainous sword away, and 
blown .such a l*last upon Ids Inun that it hursts ami tlie sound 
reaches tlio ears of ( 'Iiajlemagne. 'I he eii}j)i lor returns to Koni'es- 
valhvs, sl:i>s the. ,S:iia* « ii liosf, vei t>vcrs the hudy of Poland and 
gets it (U)d»almed, and e:iu.ves Ihim loii to he lorn to j*ieees by wild 
horses. After a iiivic bis health sulleis and his iUfUn appioaclies, 

Turpin becomes aware of a miiliitmle of ih imni.s who are t)iep;iriiig 
to carry olf tho emperor’s .soul on iieeonnt of liis siiis. They are 
foilitd, however, hySt l>enis, who, in n lnrii iV.r Charh. magim’s henc- 
voleiK'c tow'ards tlm ehnreh, re.srues Ids soul.ind hears it to heaven, 

Fifrahntif. — The basis of iliis romance wa.s tin; lod poi in upm Fiern- 
tlio {imir Jklai), a Saraccri leader eomnureil by Cliarlein.ngiic jnl..r;i.s. 
Italy ; the rest of the book was jfiit togetlicr fiom Ttirjiiii ami other 
soiircas .so as !•» foiin the oiio general pro.se iMinanic of Cliarlc^ 
magne. Tlio .scene is changed from Ita\v to .Spain in the pro.se. 
roniMuce. Fier.ibia.s, the giant, is .son of I’alan, aiid, after liaving 
.s.'u-kcd Rome, is met by the Franki.sli host; Oliver (.'mount eis and 
defeats him iu .single combat ; the giant i.s converted .and baptized 
by ilm iiaim? of Fluicnt, and reerive.s li.'ilf his i'alher’s kingdom 
wlieuld.s father is «;on«pieivd and .slain. Klorijtas, si-der of Fieralnus, 
marries Uni de llourgogne, who takes the other Iniif. Tlm .Spanish 
]»ros(» llistoi'iit ihl Pinjirrodor Carlo Midjiw^ jM'inted in 1528, is a 
translation ; tlien*. i.s also a (Jerman vi'tsinii. 

Currin- dr Moidtjlao: (or ]H’ 0 ]K;rly f/arin dr MonUjhiiic '), — Tli is Garin do 
romamsi of tlm 15th century is Ija.seil mtoii the 1 dtli'ceiitury piemsMout- 
<»u Girard do Vienne and .Vimeiide Nai Ixmiie of “le. »diri'. Ik'Hrand.’’ glune. 

It i.s a stdrited a’ld euteit.iiiiing iiei ion relating lire adveutuivn of 
the four sons of flarin, <»m5 of tlm lievois of ibe elder Provevn;al 
cycle, and is misnamed, in so far iis it eontalms only tlm story of hi.s 
family, not of Idm.sidf. 'riie four .sous are sent hu tb to seek ad* 
vcnlure.s. Arnaiid, the eldest, as.serls Ids right to the dukedom of 
.A*|uit.aine against a ii.surpi*r who has .succeeded on his uncle’s 
death. He. is treacherously peismuh'il to .seek the hand of tho 
])nnet's.s Fregoiulc, tlaughter of the .Saraeiui .sult.an of LoiulKirdy. 
lli.s iraitoVou.s kin.snnin, Hernault, contrives to set Arnaud and tlm 
.sultan at enmity, and Arnaud is Hung into a ilungeon, where tho 
daughter, ready to accept. L’hri.sli.iidty for love of him, Hcerotly 
visits him. Hcniaiilt apostatues .snd goes back with a ]n uini.se of 
tlm .sultan '.s help to compicr A'pdlaiim for himself, but. lurns n.sido 
from .some tpiaJm of eoii.scicucc to confe.s.s bi.s .sin.s to a giant liermit, 
who hajipeiis to have })ecn an (d*! eomiadi! of Garin. Tims leiiniing 
the peril of Arnaud, tho giant licnnit Kilia.slni slays Hernault, anil, 

.seeking as.sist:i.iic(} tiom another ohl eonn.'nh', a eonverl»-d magician 
iiaiiicfl IVriligori, .^ialliics forth to tlie aul «»f tlie immi.soned hero. 

Til di.sguiso he obtains admittance- to the. eajdivo ami llu! pniie«'.s.s, 
biiptize.s tlm latter, kdls tin? jailer, and seml.s Anuiud forth free 
to r«com|uer Aqiiitaiim ami to bring aid, while Im and the lady 
hold tlm iluiig»s.)u- tower, which is at onco besieged V>y th«i .sultan. 

After numerous lights, iu which Pei‘<ligon'» magic is the cliief actor, 

Ribastre ami llm princcs.s get away witluna having recidvcd ludp 
from Aquitaine, and on riwicldng that land find Arnaud a prisoner 
iu tlm |M:»wer of Hernault’s unch'. Jiibastre. kills tlm latter ; Avnand 
i.s re."! ored to his diiehy and marries Frcgomle ; the sultan turn.s 
Chnsii:iu ; and all ends widl. But tlm loinam c does not ch^so here ; 
it procoods to narrate the honours wlihdi fall to tho <>thor sons, 

Milon do Pouille, Reguior de Gem -s, and Girard de Viciiiie, or de 
'ioulouse, through Hu* favour i»f Charlc.imignc, who feols liiinscU 
bound to Garin’.s family in eonseijutmco i>f tlie. obligation attachod 
to a rash game of chess I’ormorly lost l>y liini b» tliat hero. However, 
when Ariiaud’s son has grown up, an aeiddfiiital atlront juit upon 
the emprosa by him ohange.s Charlcm.'ignc’s friimdly feeling to hate. 

Ho maKcs a long war iqion Girard in Vienne, wlio ii aided by bis 
brother, and it is agreed at last to sidtle tho atlhir by a duel between 
Roland, tho emperor’s nephew, and Oliver, the son of Kngnier do 
Genoa. Tho two liad proviously l>ef.‘omo fast frieiula, and Roland 
lox'cs Aude, Oliver's sister; consoquexitly, although they light with 
great vigour and equality of strenf^, they tlirow sside their swords 
in the middle of tho combat and embrace one another as worthy 
brothers ^^-antui. A fitting comBTomifie is found between tho 
waiting i^rdes in an agreeiluint xhat they shall all unite and 
attack the SantMW cotdqtwro of 9paliu Then begiiw the famous 
•iipeditidu whieK ended At 



Galien. 
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Oalkn It Tills romance was iii-st printed in 1500. It 

18 partly of late fiomposition, altlioiigli HuHiciciitly ancient to hav* 
rondored the word “ni«.*lort‘ “ rlii‘tori/ed, or narrated in elegant 
prose) im'.oinprelieiisihle at the time of its impression. Tho word 
was sujiposod to moan “rostoied,’’ end to indicate the restoration 
of ehivjiln' by Oalicn. Tin; eliirf sabstinco of the story was the 
ancient tide of (.'harlenia;?rie's journey to the Kast and the Turpin 
Ohronicif. lluguos, eiiipei'or of Coustaiiliiiople, at i'lrst re<!civeH tho 
Frankish emperor and liis i^a-rs courteously, but is informed by a 
Hpy of (pertain vauutiu^ expressions to which, as is tho Frankish 
niaunor, they havegivi ii iiltcrance amongst themselves after supper. 
These “ga)njs,” rs t hey are called, are morely frolicsome, braggaf*oeio, 

* spoken in lightheartedness, and not inlended to convey uiiv serious 
intent it»n. The, spy and tin* (beck funperor, however, take, them 
as the throats of dang«*n»us magieim.s; the Frank,s are scizful and 
rnenae«.‘<l willi deatli if they fail t*) fulfd their Avords. Oliver is 
lirsl put to the t>'st ; his .speoeli hnd had reference, to the Greek 
prince.ss ,la<‘ 4 iiclinc, and might beil»*r liavo b» litte<l the lips of a 
rarisiau fproiiit of lo ilay than of a young pahnlin. Ue, however, 
awakens a tend«*r intere.st in tho lady's heart, and sin; indulgently 
informs her father the jn*xl morning that the knight’s boast lias 
been fiilfiUed. Ungues renuires that the. olln-rs slndl also exhildt 
their t>ower, whie.h they do to his satisfaction, partly by celestial 
.succour aud]iarliy by the use of mother-wit. lie linally tlisniisscH 
thetu with presents. After tlliver has gone, .laiMpnlinc lux-omes 
the mother of (Jalicn, who grows up in time to licar of the ex- 
pwiition to Spain ainl to arrivi' just too late for the battle, in tho 
]iass of Uonc«s\ alles. I {is dying fatlier there acknowU-dges him, 
and Galieii signalizes himself in the renewed lighting in which 
t’harleuiagin* t.ikiN reprisals for tho loss of hi.s ]iecrH and the 
trojodjery of (lanelon. After various deeds «>f A'alour iu tlie West, 
Galieii rcturn.s to tin; Fast, savcvS his mother from a shameful death, 
and msumos (he imperial crown, 

Milles at -The prose romance in its existing form was 

.\mys. written in tho loth century, and first ]U‘int(;d hy Verard about 
1503. Till' martyrdom of ilie, iw'o iVieiiils is siqiposed to Imve 
taken ]»lace in 771 in (Jharleinagnc’s war again.st tlic Lombard-s, ami 
their story w a.s popularl y eiirreut in the l‘2lh cent my. Milles w’as 
tho sou of Auccaumc, count of (..’h nnont, and Aiiii.s tliu son of the 
count’s .seneschal. Milh's's (larcnts cclebrnte his birth hy making 
a pilgi'image to Jcni.salem, Ihiiiug their advent tires and cHfitivity 
ill llte K.'i.st Millc.s i.s robheil of Ids inheritaneo at home and 
Aiuys is hrought up under a feigned name. They <vnter info the 
i'losest frieiidsliip and set out for (.'(.mstaiitiiiople, where .Milles 
discovers his captive, mother acting as nurse to tlie (Jreek piincess 
Sidoiuo, whom liy lier a.s.sjstanco In; wimIs, after having taken a 
chief part iu forcing the sultan of Acre, to raise the siege of Con- 
stantiuople. Ife lici omes miipeior of lUvantium, but after a while 
I’cturus to Franco witli .\niys, reg;iiu.s po.s.session of Ids estates, 
and mak«;s Aniys a duke. Ilcariugthal the SMra<*.eus have again 
attacked (km>tauliiiople and that Jiis (1 reck wife has |n‘ri.-.hod iu 
the Haim'.s, lie allows liimself to he seduced Ijy llctli.saiil, the 
daugiitiu’ of Charlemagne, avIio, liowcvcr, makes an hone.st man 
of him by marriagi; and beliavcs lionourably ever after. Amys alsu 
gets inaiTied- 'fheii tin*, two friemls also go on a pilgrimage, to 
» .lorimleiM, fioiu which Amvs returns .stricken Avitli u;pro.sy. lii.s 

wife refii.sc.s to receive him, hut lie is earefully tended by Milles 
iu Ids own (;astle ; and now tho mo.st striking episoih? in the story 
takes jiL’iia*,. Amys learns in a dream that he can only l>e healeil 
by bathing in the Idoml of hi.s frii-nd’s olls^iring ami tells Mille.s of 
it. Tho latter is painfully ulfectcd, but doe.s not liesitate to strike 
olfthc beads of his two cldldreii. Amy.s is cured and the devotion 
of Milles lepidd by a mir.aclc from heaven: the children’s head.s 
are replaced U|)om their .shoulders. A flerward.s Mille.s ami Amy.s 
set out on :moth* T pilgrimage to Santiago do (.’'ompo.stella. Ogior 
the Dane, tlien at war with Cliarleimigne, meets and treacherou.sly 
slay.s them on their way homeward. A coutiiiimtion follows, nar- 
rating tlie adventures of the infant children of Mille.s. 'fhe widow 
of Ainys plots for tlieir deatrm tioii, Imt lliey are zt?nlou,sly tended 
by a wise ape, ivldch slmres tlieir fortuue.s until separated from 
them by ni.alicy and misliap. Florisssel becomes a Saracen hsuler 
in Venice and Anceaume a brave w.arrior iu Ibe army of Churlc- 
iiiagiie. Tim two brotliers liavo a desperate eucounlcr in the war 
which take.s place, but. are recognized by Ihe ape (Avhieli 1ms 
already bionght about the puni.shmciit ot' tho wicked widow of 
Amys, in a Nimilar fashion to that of the cohdiratod dog of Mont- 
argis). restoration takes place : the tw o young im u aro acknow- 
ledged the <‘iui»eror’s grandsons, ami the ape dies of joy. 

Jourdain Jourdnin tU lilair.x (or tk pi'OsH romance, first 

de printed in 1520, is altered from a 15tli-century poem. It i.s allill- 
Blavos. ated to Milieu el Amy.^ the hero being the grandson of Amys. He 
undergoes the inost vaneil fortunes : ho throw's his wife with his yet 
unborn child into the seo, enclosed in a Iwx, when the vessel bear- 
ing hiinwlf and his warriors is in peril of shipwreck ; he searches 
for her some years later, and liiidj her in a refuge, to which «he 
has lied from tlie love of tho man who hshed her out of the sea, 
and who exposed Iter baby -girl at the birth ; ami next, when hiint*^ 


ing in a forest, ho finds his daughter running wild m company 
with a bitch and her young. This is a refloxion of the atory of 
Apolloniiw of Tyro, andi is rather a dull work. 

Dvtm of Mai/ciucc. — Doon or Duolln of Mayonce is the hero of a Doon of 
Hth-cciiinry ^xiem, adapted as a prose romance in the 1 5th ceii- Mayenca. 
turv, iir.st [iriiited by Verard in 1501. He is represented as defying 
ami iilmost d*:fcating his lord the emiwror, whom he treats at first 
j with di.sr**.spcct. In his earlier history he appears ns a son of Gui 
of Maycnce, wdio, a.s penance for an nnintcntioiml crime, retires to 
a lu'rinilagc. On his ilisapjararaiice his wife i.s accused of murder, 
condemned to tlealh, and her children banished. Doon meets his 
i father and n-lnniM to fight as his moth(‘r’H champion, compiers his 
enemies, and a.s.sumes his nghtful i»os.s('Ssion.s. He falls in love 
with a Saracen ]>rincc.ss and wins her by fovi-e, witli the help of 
Chaiieniagne, after the episode of his quarrel wdth the emperor. 

The lady’s lalher lias beei. aided l»y the king of IbuMunvk ; Uoon, 
after his victory, seizes the. Daiii.sh crown, which he transmits 
through his son OenliVcy to his grandson Ogier. 

Oyii'i' h> Panois.—'Vhvw. are twelve chansonit upon the story of Ogier the 
this hero, dating from tho l'2th and 13th centuries, and ba.sed Dane, 
upon still older poems now lost, 'riie Raimbrrt and 

Adeiiez le.Roi Avero among the authors. The. story was ro.c.oni})oscd 
in prose, from the })oem of the latter writer, probably in the second 
half of the 1 1th eentury. The fairies Avho preside at Ogier’s birth 
and endow him with many gifts are a latx'r luldition to the. story ; 
one of them is Morgan la Fay, King Aiilmr’s sister, who foreUdla 
that at the end of lii.s career he shall go to live vritU her in im- 
mortal yontli at Avabm. While yet a little hoy he is sent as a 
hostage to (Jharlciuagne and is hroughl up at the imperial court. 

Wlie.ii fourteen years of age he is lianishi'd to the castle of St 
Omer, Avhere he falls in love Avith the young chatilaim*, hut is 
soon ari(‘.rAvard.s ordered out of liis pii.soii to accom]wuiy CJiaiie- 
magiu* on an expedition to Italy against the invading Saranru.s. 
llerc, for the first time, he is subjected to the hatred and chat of 
3 'ouiig Chariot, the einperor’.s son ; hut on the triiunpli of llie 
Frankish arms he accompanii^s the nioiiarch in hia return to Tari.s 
and learns that his father i.s dead and that the chatelaine has borne 
him a son. He dejiarts to as,siime the crown of Denmark, Inii lay.s 
it doAvn after a fcAv year.s and retunis to Clnirlcmagne, His son 
has grown np and is one day engaged in a game of che.ss witli 
Chariot, Avho, having lost it, bccome.s iriilntcd, and kills him with 
the clie.ss-biaird (an iiieident fre(|nently met with in old fiction). 

(')gici\ in his fury for revenge, uses such language that he is eoin- 
pellcii to lly, and betakes liimself to iln; oouvL of the bombanl 
King Desidcrius, then at Avar witli the. I'lnpeior. It i.s on tliis 
occa.sioii that the famous dialogue lakes ]»la(.(? on the walls of Favia. 
ne.siilcrius or Diilier wonders, as he and Ogier look fortli together, 
at the great number of the Frankish warriors adA'ancing ovi‘r tho 
plain, and, as each siicce.ssiA'e. body of troops, over increa.sing in 
strength and grandeur, makes its appearance, lie says, ‘‘Is tin's the 
emperor r’ Ogier to eaeh ipu'stion an.sAVer.s, “Xoiy«*t," till at l.ast 
be cries, When thou slialt see the fields hvistliiig with an iron 
harA’est, and the Po ami the Ticino, swollen with sea-fiooils, iniin- 
ilating the AvalU of the (;ity Avilli iron bilKiws, then perhaps shall 
Karl be nigh at hand.” Sotm after the Iron FmiK*ror with his 
mightiest liost darkens the horizon, and Didier falls .sm it ttui with 
tciTor. The liOinbard king is beaten ; Ogier is made prisoner while 
.slet‘j)ing, and brought to the t;inj»oror. He still refuses to ho re- 
coiiciled until the. monarch yields Cliarlot to his revenge. Cliarle- 
miigrio at last gives way ; Ogier, Avlicn jirst on the point of striking 
olftlie priiien’.s liead, abstains, and foi*cgoes hi.s vengeaneu. Then, * 
i*(;tiinjiiig to his old station as one of tim cmiwror’s idiief paladins, 
h« fights an invading army and slays thoiir giant leader. He next 
save.s the king of KiiglamPs dau-^iiter Cmrico from ciijitivity, 
iiiiirrie.s her, and is rer;ogiiizod aa king of that country ; hut he 
abandoii.s for a second time the kingV dignity and wts out for 
the conquest of the Holy Land. Whilst returning to Fnince, he 
is shipwiH'crkod, comes ui>on a liiamond castle, iiivlsiblo by day, 
and fuid.s himself in Aa'rIoii in the company of Morgan U Fay. 

She put.s the ring of perpetual yoiitli on Ids finger, the crown of 
forgiHfulneas on his head, and ho livcH a life of joy for two cen- 
turies. Then the. croAii'ii is taken o0‘; he remenibei*s his old life, 
and betake.s him-self to tho now and degenerate French kingdom 
Avliicli has succeeded to the empire of Cliarleinagne. After restor- 
ing the spirit of tho older knighthood, vamiuishing the Norse 
invaders, and jm.s.sing tlirough some ciuious adventures in con- 
nexion with his ring, ho is carried away by Morgan la Fay and 
disappears for over, 

Mt'urvin. — This was a romance of lute origin, fiwt printed utMeurvln. 
Parbi in 1531. Mourvin wa.s the son of Ogier hy Morgan la If ay, 
and is a |)crsonagc of little interest, except for his connexion with 
tho romance of the Knight of tho Sivan, wlioso ancestor he is lepre*- 
sented to be through his son Oriant. 

2'ke Fote^ Stm Ayrnon; or 
Thret ilro/Aors.— This, one of tha mast-popidar 

the romances of this cycK prints ; 

and Idth eeutnriesy and in later 
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Adupterl from .1 ISth-ceiilurj’^ poem, it Laa Wii consulereAl oa tlio 
work of Huoii de VilltMieuve baaed iipuu earlier cfutnsons. Aymim 
do Dordogne, Tirotlier of lieiivits d’AigVi iiiont and of Girard do llous- 
.silloii, brings liis four sous to the court of Cbarleuiagne. Tliey 
arc knighted l>y the emperor, who inakcs a present of tlm niai v'ei- 
lous sU'imI Bayard to th« ehU'st, Ht^guault. This is tl»o elnir^er 

{ lictorially represented as bearing all tin: four cbainpions on his 
*aek at Oinre. Bortholais, t.lie nephew of Charlemagne, plays one 
day a game of ehesa witli Ihigiiaiilt, and, losing, petaihinlly strikes 
Ids adversary, wlio smites him dead witli tlie iH>;ird. All the four 
so]i8 of Aymon are eomi>elled to lly ajid war is immediately derlaiL*d 
against them as outlaws, in which llndr nnliuppy father, as the 
feudal vassal of Chaileiiwigne, is ohligetl to take an active, part. 
Numerous im-ideiits of deadly peril ami adN enture on hoth sides 
arc recorded, and Uegnauh displays so much «laring, skill, and 
magiiaiiimity as to create in the render's uiiiid a liatrcd of the 
ungenerous mouareli wlio releuLlessIy jmrsiu's the lirolliers. It. 
will }K^ reuiarke.<l how singularly the. eharael.er iif Charlemagne- lia.s 
drt.eriorat.e<l from tlic earlier tyi»e. 'I'he famous Bayard ]»lays a 
m»ta]>le part in the, stojy. On one oc.easion, hy the help of his 
e(}iisin, the. (oiehanter M.iugis (.sou of tMi.irleiiiagne’s a.s.sa.ssinated 
ein'iny Heuves), Kegnault. enplure.s tlie emperor, lioland, Ogier, 
Nainn s of Bavaria, and Tnrpui. Although they are in hi.s power, 
the chivalrous kni^dlt and his brotln.’rs meri-ly kneel to Cliarleinagne 
and beg for I HSUS* and pardon. The inonnrcb’s hatred is im[»lae- 
nV)le ; but Regnanlt nobly s(‘t.H his captives free, and the war begins 
again. UcgjianU, who is lord of Moutaiib.nn, a castle given him 
by Vvoii, sovereign of Ca.seonv, for liaving repelled a S.araeeU 
invasion, letires from tlie strife, and jii!ik«*s a ]*ilg!image. to Bales- 
tiue. (Ill his return he goes a.s asiiiijde ]iia.son to aid in the build- 
ing of (!ol(\gne, eatliedril, and i.s thei«* .slain by the tieaehery of 
his hdhiw workiueii. 

Maugis d' - The special rom.au<!<; bearing tin’s title 

d’Aiere- ((ir.st ]»rint(’d alunit I'l^O) is not the <mly eiie in whieh M.aiigis the 
moiit. em liaiilcr |il.iys a pioiiiineut part, Jle is originally derived from 
the. 13t]i*vcntnry jionri on the four soii.s of Aymon, to whom lie 
fiinii.'^ln d niatriial a.ssistain e in the struggle against (.dnirleniagnc. 
lie al.so appears as a einiuvnlc and helpi.'r of Benaiul in the CumpuM 
of Trdisfnidy and again in the roniatiee of M(d>rfan (ir»‘iO), in 
whi<‘h be is e!erl(‘d jiopc, aiid liually perishes in a cave to wliiidi 
Charlemagne sel.s lire. 'nie.sc are nil three of late origin ; and tlie 
ConqncMti' d*'. Tn'himwd.c (s.a. , about IniiOyi.s ind even v»f Freneh coin* 
[losilion, but is adapte d from tlie 11th - century Italian piicm of 
TMhhnnda, The four sous of Aymon, esjiccially Kegnault iTa.s.so’s 
hero ItinnldtO, and their kin.sman Maugisseein to have V»eeu <fsjM»ci- 
ally ih'ar to the Italian iniuginatiou. 

Gerard t/emn/ </’ AVz/iAro/r. — Tliis, printed in ITel^, and profe.ss«‘dly tran.s- 

d'Eu- latcd from a metrical Walloon viriginal, is an ahsnv<l bib; of magic, 

phrate. conUiniug nothing except names to l ouncct it witli the ancient 

poem on Girard d«' Ei-.-ilte, one of the vas.sals who warred again.st 
tho emperor. Although split into two pcr.son.iges in course cif 
time, Girard di? Kr.itte (not <rEnphrate) and (iir.ird de. Koii.s.silhin 
seem to Inivc* been oj'iginally identical. Girard wa.s one of Die 
HOMS ofDooii of Mayeiiee, and tlierefore bioMier to Aymon. Con- 
ncipieiitly this romance, may be placed in e«mnexion with ibe 
Futt.r Sioi.t of Ayoorn^ Riid also serves to link it witli <!orin dr 
Mon1yh*io\ a.s it i.s evidimt that: Giraril <le Vienne in the litter 
romance, is only another form of the. older Girard. 

Huon of Htwn. of Bonlttauj'. - ’Vhia intere.sting story was eoinpib-d in pro.se 
Bor- in .H54, from n late form of a j>oem which was eurieiit towards tin? 

dcaiiJC. ond of the 12th eentmy, and which has often hern attributed to 

the troll V ere Iluon dc Villeneuvc, but wiibont reason. Ilnon, duke 
of GuieniJP, one of the. pahulins of Charlemiigiie, is on his w^av to 
Baris to pay his respects to Ids liege lord, when he is att.ickcd l»y 
the malicious and onviou.s Chariot, whom he kills in self-defence. 
The enijieror grieves so innch for his son’s dentil that he. dooms 
the unlucky Huon to death also, notwithstanding tlie interro.s.sioii 
of all the peers and couticillors. At l;wt Ifuoii is jurdoned, Rut 
only on condition that lie, shall make a jomney to th«v Kist and 
bring back from Baghdad a part of tho Saracen amir’s Is'ard and 
four of his Wk teetli, after having slain one of tho Saracen lords 
and kifwod the amir’s dangliler before his face. Those impos.'^ihle 
tasks he is enabled to aocomplisli by tiie help of tlm pretty dwarf 
Oberou, wlio presi^uts him >vith a magical cup and horn. A loud 
blast iijwin the latter sutlices to bring Olieroii and 100,000 warriors 
to his aid. At the ino.st critical instant his magic powers fail liiui, 
simplv because he bad been guilty of deceit in limioundng hiinsclf 
as a A^ohainmcdan in order to gain entrance. The princess EsiTar- 
Tuondo has, however, fallen in lovo with him and sucirours him. 
He hi at length brought out to fight the giant Agrapard, who has 
invaded Baglidod ; he con(|U6rs him, and tries to 'persua<le the amir 
to turu Christiftn. Again when he ta in danger, OboiDu saves him ; 
attd the teeth, and beaitl are takeu from the dead Baracen. Then 
b^na a aeiies of adventures foU of peril and di^ Huon ovor- 
^ ; . ehniea ttroi^ temptaj^s praotiaed on bis dmarity and the deadly 

.V which he it pl^ tbee and treaehevous kins* 


himself hidoiv (’harlcuiagiic. Oberon alway.K makes liis appe.'imnen 
when tho nec^d.s are .soro.st, and in fart plays llio he.st j«Ai i in tlm 
narrative. This romance has no enniu’.xiojj with the actual lilslory 
i»f Chaib'iiiagne ; hut it is an attractive xvork of imagination, 

Vnhytdin. d Tlii.s well kiiowii and ehai Jiiiiig .wtoiy, fust Viileti- 

priiiU-d in 1 relates tiie of two brothel's cxpo.scd in in-1i7ician4 

lancy, one of wboni is .surkled l>y a beai-. After m.-iity adventnrc.s Orson, 
tliey leg.iiii tlieir rightful jiositimi and inch liMrii.s bi.s relationship. 

TIm; events are sujiposce'd to take. j»lat;t; in Eraiiee in the timo of 
Bippin. It is a i-oiuposil ion of i)jr J5tli eenlnry. 

Urfnrirn^ or Fftn'rof. d J.fion, i.s ;i similar .story, never ]»riiitcd in Oebivifn. 
Fniieh, allbongh written in ibai l.inguage. probably in the Ifith 
laiittirv, from an epiMxbr of tin; ihn/i di Frmh-in. ^ 

f/7/oa.'.Aoo-, or, as be. is ealbsl in Kng!i'*b, Bevis of Hampton, Bevis of 
j is the .subje*-! ot an ol'l I'reui h story wlii' li w.i.s cinlaidietl in tlie Hainjo 
I /ovf//, and Im only eitiineeied with Gli:n )v niagne; by the mention of ton. 

I King Bipi'in and tin- h.-r./s kin.-diip with tlie MUisof Aymon. A.s a 
j Freneb jii'osi- r«»in:ui.f it \v;is jninuil )iy \‘er.ir*l about 1500. It 
had heni) printed separatfly in Itali.iii at Bologna in l-t>‘0. An t^ld 
F.ngli.**li piM iii on Bi-vis was in tlie lotli (»r lidli eentiiry tunie»l 
itito a (MV-se romarn 1 ;, and was piini*-d ;iboni ].5»;n. 
j Moi'fjoHt Jr fi'antf i.s only a t laiislation of i'nb i’.s poern .)fonjn/dn 
.Uinj>tiort\ and tinnin Mrypiin is similarly iniislaleil fioin an 
Italian jirose n-coinpo.sit imi of an old It.ilian poem, laltle more, 
tli.'in tliH namos was derived from the old Gharleni.igm; rhno^nns dc 
fhsfr; and the .same, may be .s.iid of lb'- laimuis poems of Boiardw, 

Beriii, .ainl Aritisto upon lbtl:ind (Oilarnlo'. 

•]' tlf jir\f i.i hil'i/ I'ro.-r ifif hntl'.'O 7'. 

ii'iis. - h'tith lii rul., M'i-Iimi.'i, J-ilM. i /li h i rh • ',ti tr ,i ^ Til., fi.'ink- 

fort, l.VW; (f(u nriii>; ;i ]»ot (ioii of Sehaifps 1,'rrnni 0''r;i,ttii . IT. oZ/oO o/e. 

•j/'r/'kiy, i:hr< )ii'/i/r jn'f Tur/'i}!, loj., Parts, 1 iiY> (b'Miiiij.s' paif ef the. 

( /notihinrs S. (ir-xi nitic-|ieiiilfiit I’aris. l O’. <.'/'» m 

fob, IVil'is, Vr*rHi’«l, yii rith >■.(<! /.• t.'n’nf, f.i]., licMi-va. blVS- jinriloii als'i 

Ull'IiT Itu! title i>f ,!i( ;'fO/ ( In' I'l* fnl., I.vens, lIsM ; iu 

l*'ligli.‘'li, ^7.io7f> 0" O’./rC, 1 Is.S ; in tl'irt ir. ilr Mo»‘ 

f.7f.ov, fob. 1‘aris, I jI.S. l>onf:i. (/<■ M'liit nrr, fob, rjuis. Vi liiril, b’lCM. fhjivr If. 
fiannis, fi%b, l';iri.s, Vt J tt's. {^nnf.'r .f f .'i., I.yeijs, e, I J.sO; 

In Kii^rlish, 'I hr I'min Siu.tna Ilf AfinH'ii. fob, l.’axi'iii ; in ,Sji;oii>!i. Ihynoidn^ 
tfr fob, .S.'villr, |1 fr"iji .an iiii|iiinl<’i! v«T 

hioii of ttii* Qinilrf Hi; iiinl the iniitcfl); f 'i.niftn.‘.-(r t'trhisnvdn 

llte-iiault lie Montaulian). -Ho, I'.’ii is, n. ) iCO. f h i -■hiyur. ih Mitirinii, fob, 
l.'joO. 'i Au'jt't -Ifo, Pm i.s, e. l.'i’iO. Jiinn-.-i >1' Anth/.n itr rf ht ht-(iK 

fot., Pari.s, ViT.'ir'l, e. I.SK); in Kiaili*-}!, Aifr Ihriy "/ tfo, 

VV. <'-ej*ltni*l, e. U‘»' 0 >t Ar Mi ii ii'i n, jih tiOijiv Ir Paris, IWI. 

( n'r'iy tl d' Hu I'hr'dr, Paibs, (ni-nrA r. 

t f. Auiif.;, fob, Pari.s, Yn-ai'd, e. b'O.’l ; in Italian, .Vi.7i.«- ■=■ .t<.o.s. no. Venire, ■l,’'il)a; 

J.itrrdtihi dt lo!., Pari.s, 1.^C0. Ilu'.ii ilt- /.’■ /v/.o-nt/, lut., Paris, ; jo 

Fnylisti, Huo>i of hnrilf!i4\ (’oplatul, e. l.'iU), I'lifytdn rf (o.-.i ij, fc.ib, byons, 
in Knj.*b.-;!n Vnlrntiuf mid Oe.n./i, 4io. e.l. • Kiilainb r. IT.o; in Italiau, 

Mnlrttiiii'i of i>rsinu‘, .S\o, Veniei:, bS.'iV. t'lniniuiK I'f ('/- ru".!"it\ {ob, l.\a*iiK. 1 l.''0 ; 
in Sjmni.sh, f hivimh!: 1 / i hiiiimnuAn., 41o, Pnr;;os, I./.;!. |n. / ooi /i :] h'^fnruf 

H f.uon, Ito, Paris, s.a. ; in liennim, ^ urtifrm.tu..^, fol.. stia>.bnry, bsit., 

Iv (Iniid, Joj., Pari.s, l.Mlb o'orrbi .Uf '•■/'o' a, 41ij. l.i:ai; in Itali.'in, 
fhixl in') Mfschlnn, fill , Pailna, 147^ ; in iSpanlsh, (lin-r! u i M Seville, 

(f') S/nfiitfih CfJf /o : AimifltSfffhJ Pff/oiordi. 

Ariliiir luid l»(*co)iio in llriluin ind tnily n imtitmul hero Ania«li.i 
of roiimnep but. al<o a loading llgurn ahumtl wlimn might fhml. 
bo groiijieil tliP- adveiitniv.s of .subordiimto kniglils, ( ’liarlo* 
inagne tilled a .similnr |*Iaeo bn Frem’li writers, init had 
the ndvanlagT of being a nioro di.'^titiot lii;d»»riea! eharartop 
than Arllnir. In tlio ll»erian ]»eninsula, whore wo. find llto 
next groat cycle fif sfojic.s, tin* circntn.stanco.s which [•n> 
clnct'd thi3 national hero (the (.’id) were still progressive, 
and his history wa.s loo real to melt into .siudi romantic 
fiction a.s dealt in Franco and F.ngland with remote and 
shadowy paladin.s and tlie wonders of fairyland. There- 
foro, while the Cid liad an ever i)r(*.scnt reality in ballads, 
the earlio.st a])pearance of prose romance in Spain wa.s in 
an artificial imitation of tho Franco- Briti.sli eyide. As it 
was a work of great merit, it.s ticlitions hero became, a.s 
it were, the central figure in tlio stories whi(.*li followed and 
which bore to one another a strong family Iikcne.s.s, Most 
of the chief hen>e.s are illegitimate, like Amadis ; the adven- 
tures of two brothers arc told ; and tlierc i.s mncli .similarity 
of incident and eharacter. Many of the -scenes are laid in 
(Amstantim^plc. Jm*niis th (duda i-s the poetical sire of 
an extraordinary SL'ric.s of romance.^, which in tbo words 
of Orvantes’ form an iiiunierable linuje,*' and is itself 
the most interesting and remarkable of them. Althougli 
its reputation is due to tho Spanish redaction of Mont- 
alvo, there was an earlier Portuguese version by Vasco dc 
Lobeira (d. 1403), a gentleman of the court of Joao L 

' Uuiisr Amaois of Gaul (vof, t, p. 660) m.-iy seen the different 
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At the end of the ICth century a manuscript of this ver- 
sion was in the possession of the dukes of Aveiro at 
Lisbon, but since the middle of the 18th century all 
traces of it have been lost. Tlicre is, however, reason to 
believe that the earliest form of the story was in Castilian 
(c. 1200?), also entirely lost. In a moral poem, El Riniado 
de J\dfirioj writte]i about 1 400, we find Pedro Lopez de 
Ayala speaking of having wasted his youth with 

Libros do. do.^rjiii<*os v meiitiraa probadaa 

yhrtfuiis 0 LanzrtrotCf'* 

which i.s snftident to prove that Amudia existed about 
the period 1 350-GO. There is also a reference to (Jalaor, 
brother cd Amadis, in the chronioli! of Itainon Muntaucr 
(1325-28), as well ns lo Tristan, fjaiicelot, and ‘‘other 
knights of the Koinid Table.” There are several alliisiona 
in the Connimero of P.aena ( 1 1 10-50) to an aiunent version, 
one especially to its lieing “en tros lybros.^* The earliest 
form is likely to have been in verse. The author was 
well acqiiaiiil(id with IIkj Arthnnau legends, and wt3 find 
a marked imitation of Trisittn and esj)ecially Lancelot. 
Many of the names indicate a (Vltii; origin : ( faula cer- 
tainly means l^'}lles and iK>t France, as tlicy who insist 
upon a French original of the romance would lead tis to 
believe. There still remains much that is (mtirely novel. 
In the words of M. Itarot, to 'whoni tlje literary history of 
this romance owes so iniudi- - 

*‘Si, ]iar la Imditien i)riniiLivo, V .irundis (h* Oaufr de la 

fiour<T. oorimiuin' dfs roiiuiiis de la Tabb? Rondc, si rneme il a rxiste 
unv viTsioii i'oringaiso. e’e.sl ueaninoins ii rFspagne <]iie tloit de- 
nicurer I'honncnr d’liveir eree, siir iin theme aiicieii, une composi- 
tion originulo, en introduisjiiil dans nil cadio emjirunte la iinance 
paidiculido de sentiments et. Tart nouveau qiii donneiit li notre 
I’OUiftii sou importam e (;t sa vab ur spoeiales” {Dt' V Amadis^ p. 21). 

Of the primitive Amadhy probably in three books, 
which charmed the youth of Ayala notliing is known. 
The prose roiiianc.o we now p(isses.s was written about 
1465 by Garci-Ordouez do Montalvo, governor of Medina 
del Canipo, to whom wo may assign all tniccs of a spirit 
later than the first years of iho 14th century, and to whom 
the whole of the fourth book may be <lnc. 33iis book is 
more redinod and more nunantio than the others. One of 
the cliit f reasons of the jxqiidarity of this version is the 
happy jnanuer in which the improvement in manners is 
indicated. For the first lime in cliivalric romances wo 
find distinct traces of the personality of the writer. The 
tastes, feelings, and jirejudices of >Spain towards the end 
of the 15th century are well expressed, without los.s of tho 
liigh cliivalry of an earlier and siinpde lime. It was first 
printed at fSaragossa in 1508.^ Within the next fifty 
years thirteen or fourteen more editions issued from the 
press, anci Amadis became fully established as the popular 
hero of Spanish romance. AVhen the 8i)aniards first sjaw 
M exico in 1510 they were reminded c»f the enchantments 
of the story. 

Fr.an(?is I. iimil(*nc<{uaiiitiim'o with th« yfr/i^/r/wihiringhis S]>aTiisli 
captivity ami direr ted Nicolas <ln Ucilirru’, seigneur of Kssaits, 
a g*mtlcmaa of J^ioardy, to trunslatr it. The flrnt four books of 
tho original work wore first printed in Froncli in 1640. De lier- 
1>oray also trausiatod most of the (.oiitimialions down to Iho ninth 
book. TTt) died about 1652, and Boih au, Ooiiorry, .nnd others con- 
tinued tile w'ork. Kstionne ra.S(p]i<*r, in Ills ItcchcrvJu's de la Enmce 
(1611), alludes to the popularity of the French Am.(idi\ “duns 
lequel vous ]>ouvez cueillir toutes les belles fleui'S dc nostre langue 
Fninyoyse. JamniH jivro ne feut ombrass'- nveo tant de fnveur t[ue 
costuy. * De llcrberay gives as his reason for the translation, “pour 
ce qu’il cst tout certain qii'il fust preinior tni.s cn nostro laiigue 
Pjrau^oyso, cstant Amadis (laulolH ct non Espagnol. Kt qu^ainsi 
3 *en ai trouvi^ emxires mielijne reste d’uii vieil livre escrit a la 
main en langage Plcai-d.** This conl^ilion, which cannot seriously 


be held, was insisted upon hy M. do Troflsan in his abridgment of 
the Amadu de (7«i//r. (1779), wherein a French origin for the first 
three books is claimed ut>on tho authority of certain MSS. in that 
language. 3'ho eommoncement of an Italian translation of the 
Amadis romances was printed at Venice in 1.640, and tho stories 
beoaiiic (Mjually popular in that language. r»cmardo Tasso, while 
on a inissiun to Spain about ir)ri.5, read the Awadh with delight 
and afterwards >):i.sifl upon it his poem of Amadigi di FrunHa 
(1.660). He preferred \\\q Amndh to all tho French romances, not 
oven excepting Lnnedot. Living at that time, his evidence is ex- 
tremely vabianlo. He does not K(*em to have heard of Lolieira's 
version nor yet of tho French and Fojlugucse pretensions. In his 
opinion the stor}' wa.s take.n from some ancient llritlsli histoiy. 

The rornnneo was translated into Oerinan in 1569 and into Dutch 
in 1619. (Irae.s-se (2^/v.vo/*, vii. p. 80) describes a Hebrew tinnsJation 
of the first four hooks by Jacob hen Moses Algabbai, iirinted at 
Onslantinoi>le by FJiezcr ben Oersfiii Soneiiii, without date. Tho 
Ain/idis was lirst n*ad in English through a vei*sion from tiio French 
by Anthony Miinday (1592). Robert Soiitliey’s Ajtnidis of (hiul 
(liondon, is03, 4 vols. sni. fivo) is an excellent tran.sluiion, in 
which, however, there arc constant signs of eilitorial pruning, 

W. S. Ko.si^ put the romance into verse from Dc llerhcray‘s Frencli 
text (London, 1803, .sm. 8vo). De.sidcs the Amudigi of 'Fasso, 
the romance gave rise to Awadhif a drama by Gil Yicento (1521), 
tho 1‘ortiiguesc Phiutu.s, (o an opera hy Lulli, rc[»rescnted at the 
A<‘adthjHe Hoyab* do Miisiquc at Tavis (1684), to a poem by Wicland 
(1771), tho forerunner of his Obtroa, aixl to another by Cre.uzi5 do 
LessiT (1813). The traii.Mlation of De HiM-beray had nn extm- 
ordinary snrccH.s. It pcnelraleJ **veu to the convents. 7’he 11 ngne- 
iiot La None and the C.itliolie. I'ossc.viuo protested agaiii.st if in 
vain. I'he allu.sions lo the Atnadis and its continualion.s nre end- 
less ; for in«taii(;(‘, — “La gloire do Nicqiicc,” used for the brai ket 
.seat of a coach ; tlie proverbial .s.aying “eiivoyer chez Gail lot lo 
soiigciir” ; “ Dariob'tto," the. name for a confidant ; “ Urgaude la 
doscoiiiiue,’' a phrase with Scarron and l»a FonUnne ; and many 
more. Tlie romame even furnished Christian names to soino 
iiohlo families, as to the lovely Corisande, coiintess of Ouiihc. 

The fostal ]iageantries in vogue, at tlie court of Clinrlcs were 
imitated from it. A poetical title of Queen Elizabeth was “Iho 
fair Oriana.” Burton refers to the I’cadiiig of the romance in his 
Anaftmg of MelanchoJff (1021). 

The ])oriod of Los Quatro lAhros dd Cavallero A^nadis de Sketch 
(ravht i.s supposed to be earlier than that of AVtliur or of l-ho 
C3iarlenia|^ie. The hero in tlie illegitimate ehild of Perion, 
king of (.Taul, and of Klisena, princess of Brittany, and 
sol adrift at sea in a cradle. Ho is picked up by a Scotti.s}i 
knight, wlio takes liim to his own country; he calls Jiini 
the Child of the Sea and educates him at the kirig\s court. 
Having lieen kniglited, Amadis goes to tlio assistance of 
his father Perion (the relationship being then unknown), 
wdio in the ineantiino had married Ellscna, by W'hom lie 
ha<1 a law fully begotten son, Galaor. The second eliild is 
stolon by a giant. Amadis becomes revealed to lii.s piaroiits 
throngli a ring, and consoles them in their new loss. He 
ovoi-throw’s tho king of Ireland, who ha<l invailod Gaul, 
and returns to England. The adventnre.s of the tw'o 
brothers Anmdis and Galaor in England, France, Germany, 
and tlie Efist ocempy tlio remainder of tho work, wdiicli is 
full of combats between them and other knights, nmgicianiii, 
and giants. While a youth at tho Scottish court Amadis 
met C)riana, daughter of Lisuarte, king of England, who 
had been sent away from homo in consoipicnoo of political 
troubles. Tho vicissitudes of their love form a markod 
featuro of the tale. At one time tho hero, di.sguised and 
under the name of Beltenebros,^ retires to a hennitage 
ujwu receiving a cruel letter from Oriana. After defeating 
a hundred knights by whom Lisuarte had been attacked, 
and sonic further exploits, Amadis has to leave Oriana and 
tho English court owing to tlxo jealous suspicions of tlie 
king. Ho returns to rescue the princess from the Romans, 
and afterwards carries on a long war with Lisuarte, who it 
also attacked by a second enemy, Aravigo, In this per- 
plexity Lisuarte is generously assisted by who 


* Until reoently blbliographere cousidtired an edition printed st ® From the French trandaUpn *‘I#e besn * 
Salaiimnca in 1619 as tho edkio pnneeps, although Clemeiicin ahd popuhiT application of the pbiiuie to'taeititTit 
others cited one of 1610, which no one lied seen. A most interesting The episode, parodied by U derived 

diHcov^ was, however, made at Ferrara In 1872 of axi entlrelf ludiesrdy Triikttu Atniklis was also kocm 
of oditiem produced aiSarogossa by G. Coei in 1508. Bw^ And the Gi^k 
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slays Ara^o. Usuarto then consents to the marriage of 
his daugliter with Amadis on the Finn Island, whose 
wonders are brought to an end by Oriana entering a 
certain magic cliamber, — a feat only to be accomplished 
by the fairest and most faithful of women.^ 

The Armdu is one of tlie best of the romances and 
contains many i^assagos of much beauty and even tender* 
ness. The boyish attachment Ixitween the Child of the 
Sea and Oriana is well told. Tlie princess in weak and 
jealous, and not altogether a pleasing character. Amadis 
is a fine creivtion and is well distinguished from liis brother 
Galaor, Both are brave, but the elder is grave and the 
younger gay. Amadis is the type of a constant lover ; his 
brother is more changeful. A modern reader may be 
wearied by the intolerable length of the Anutdiit and by 
the continual recurrence of similar adventures all ending 
ill the samo way. But tliese repetitions seemed no fault 
to readers whose tastes were easily satislied and to whom 
sucli iictious came as an entirely new source of delight, 
('on- TUo con timia lions are iiifi'rior to tlu-ir prototyi»c and bmmio 
more full of l.■oJnnli^■ated im-idents and stnuigo adv<‘iiliiri‘.s an lliay 
tions ja-oceed. Tin? rhnrartors alter : for irjstnncc, the llr^anda of the 
of tho lii’st four books is a fairy like Morgan la Kay, but Muhseqncnlly Rh»‘ 

utory, develops into an cnchantivsa of .i more tlastejn and malignant 

Jiaturo like her rivals Zirfea and MclLu Resides liis redaction of 
the AinffAin^ Montalvo t*om|»osed aboul IbS.'Jan original work, about 
oiu'-tliird as long, giving Iho liistoiy of a son of the hero, called 
Ksplandian. In order that it might share in the pojnilarity of tho 
father’s achievements, it came forth as Qiiinto JAf^ro tVAnuuHs dc 
(raichtf o iati dfl Cacttilcro K^plaiuh’ano. 'riio curate justly 

decreed that “the merits of tlie father must not he imputed to tho 
son” when ho cast tho vohmn; on the bonfire in Don Quixote’s 
('ouityard. Although perhaps tho Ix'st of tho con tin nations, it is 
not equal to the original. We read that before manhage Oriana 
bore tt (^hild to Aimnlis, and in order to hido hiT shame tbe hoy 
is sent to a distant counliy. While (hose in charge of him are 
]»assing through a forest a Ihmoss <‘arries him otf, but a hermit 
meets and reVmkcs the niiinial, which Hubscrjueutly suckles tin; 
young Ksplfiudiam When ho gi-ows np the lioness eontiiiucs her 
euro and ncootnpanios him to th« (haso. King Tasiiurte. one tlay 
witnesses this, which is tin; cause of Oriana recognizing her son 
by certain marks on Jus body. He is brought up at the court of 
Tiisiifirtc anil rereives knighthoixl. He then la'giiis his advmitnres 
under the title of the Rlack Knight (from his armourl, and sails 
for Tnrkev, wliere most of his exploits take place. The C'hrisUaiis 
are assisted by the fiichanlross Urganda sind the iiituhds by her lival 
Melia. Amadis, (lalaor, Ksplandian, and the knights being in 
great danger of dentli, Urganda saves them by laittiug them all 
to sleep on the Firm Island until Lisuarte, son of Es]»landian, couh 
obtain possession of a cerbiin m.agic sword. The romain'O w^as first 
printed in 1510, and livo editions ajipeared before tho «*iid of the 
century. This was soon followed by other similar romances, each 
witli an illegitimate descendant of Amadis for a Juto, witJi a son 
who perforins exploits still more wonderful tliaii tlniso of his father, 
— a perpetual succession of heroes. At the end of the Ksphmdkm 
Montalvo speaks of writing auotlier book to cany on the history 
Htill further. This caused some oiio, Indieved to Kaez do Ribera, 
to bring out Kl Sf'xto Lihroy m am sc cmutan los Grotides IlcrJios 
de FloHsundo, nephew of Aniailis, taken from an Italian kourcc. 
This was translated into English and Italian, but not into PVench. 
Tlin Sciitinio Lib-rOf cn d quid sc trata r/c los (irandes Jlechos cn arvias 
de LimitrU de Greciev y l^cruyn de Gaula, deals ivith tJio life of tlie 
son of Esplandian ami Loonorina. Tho other character is PcrUui, 
son of Amadis and Oriana, and the tyjic of tho fickle lover, as 
opposed to LUuarto, who is inoro like Aniadis. Tlie book com- 
mences with the voyage of Periou from England to Ireland, but 
a lady in a boat with a cr«3W of four monkeys separates him fi-om 
his followers. Ho goes to Trebizond and fiilla in love with Oriiileria, 
danghtorof the emperor. When Lisuarte is a prismwr in charge of 
the ling of the Omnts’ Isle, Gradaflile, tlie daughter of the latter, 
oscai^ with him to Constantinople, whore after nianv combats 
he obtains the magic sword and enables Amadis ami tne knights 
to cjicape from the magic sleep in the Firm Island (see JR^ylamian 
above). lisuarto eventually marries Onolorio, sister of Griciloria. 
The work continaes Florisamf and is attributed to Feliciano do 
Silva. Ju an D iaz, the author o f M Ociavo Zibro, qtie trata dc 

I ^ Thie ldnd of inddeBt, which is frequeutly to be found in the subM- 
qutnA bo(^ aa a ielt of obaatity, is conaaeM with the kindred atoiy 
of fbt itt^ttiiig doak in the Aithnriiui legend. SpaniMr oMa it in the 
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LisuaHc dc Orccia y de la Muerte del Uey Aimtdis, prctondcil that 
his w’ork was taken from the Greek. It also is a continuation of 
Flbrimnd and was not translated. 

Wo now come to Libro Kovenoy que es la Chromca del I^nucipc y 
Cnmlkro dc la Ardicntc Kspeulay Avmdis dc (Irfcia, a continuation 
of the seventh and not of the eighth book, and more full of iiiaTvels 
tlian any of its picdccessors, Amadis of Greece, tho son of Lisu- 
.arte and Ouoloiia, is carried off by j»irates when an infant and sold 
l« a Moorish king. Ho derived his name from the figure of a flam- 
ing .sword upon liis breast. The exploits eommcnce, like those in 
the Ksjdandiin^y at the Korhiddeii Mountain, ami the family history 
concludes, as in the sauin romance, with the enchantment by Zirft?a 
of all the heroes and princesses in the Tower of the Universe in 
order to prevent their dentli at a fated moment, Feliciano do Silva • 
i.s the reputed fiulhor. Stimulated by tlie siiecesH of his two 
fiiionymous prod uci ions, the same writer continued the series with 
four more parts, oCwhieli tlie, Comcica df fas yalicntfis Cnhalleros D. 

Flort.-id dc Niqarn y ,7 Fifrrfc A niKcurtcs fmins l.lie tenth book and 
eonbiins the first two parts. ( leui alogically tlic romance isaC'Oii- 
lirmation of Lisuark nnd Amadis de flnri/i. Floriscl is the son of 
the latter |»i*rson and the ]>riTiceKs of Niquea. In these fietions a 
new character is introduciMl, Darinel, a kind of eoniic shephcnl, 
in love with the licroim* Sylvia, daught'T nt' Lisuarte and Onoloria, 
through whom Floriscl hecomes acqnainti-d witli tin; heroimi. All 
tliree go to the relief of Anastarax, wlu» iseoufiweil by ein liaiitmcnt 
in a fiery jirison. Pmt the :u;hievemeijt ol thi; exploit is rt;w;rved 
for tiui Amazon Alastraxerea, whose ndventnias oeeiipy a great 
portion of the tale, which culminates in the siege of ('ons{iinlinoplc 
by ill l the potentnti s of western EnrojK» in coiiNi ipience of I'lorisel 
having eariied off Helena. prinei;ss of .Apolloiiia. Among other 
new characters an; the. ciii’haiitrcs.s Armida and the “slroiijc” 
Alinxavtes, who marries young OiiMna, .sister of Florisel. Ihe 
amount of hlood.shed tliroiighoul tlie work is nnl}' equalled by tho 
iiumher of maniagi^s. The third part of Florisd forms the eleventh 
book of A Vlad is and is known as Chronica dr Don- I'lorisd. dc Niqucciy 
m la qual sc trnia dr J). lloycl dr Orrcvi y r.l Heyvndo Ayesilao, 

Kogel is the. son of Florisel and Helena, ami brothi-r of Agvsilao 
the Second, so called to distingui.sh hitn from Agesihio of Coleho.s. 

A feiv years lafiT Felieiaiio de Silva ]»uhlish(;d the fourth part of 
Ihyn Florisrly in two bi.K»ks, the second of whieh treats of the loves 
of Rogel of Greece .ind Archi.sidea, and of Age.silno and Diana, 
daughter of (juecn Sidonia. Tlie author in his preface implies 
tliat the work was intendovl as nu allegorical celebration of tlio 
military and dome.stie virtues of Charles Y. 

The hero of Im Dozrna hirtr qae trada dr. Ins yvandcH IlrrJws eii 
A etnas del Cav. J.hn Siltrs dr la. Srlrn^ was tho son of Amadis of 
Greece and Finistea. Dorn im a df-.sert island, Don Silvio first dw. 
tiiiguislies liinisclf at the sir ge. of (.‘onatantinople desiTihed in the 
tenth bisdv. The Gi»H‘k empresse.« and princesses having la’cii 
carried oil by enchant ni( lit. ho accompanies the knights wlio go in 
search of them. The, Indies are resem d, but during their nbscnra 
Jittve become nmlluTS, among others of Spliernmond, son of Rogel, 
and Amadis of A.stie, son of Age.silrio. l'*elii iano do. Silva somo- 
time.s pa.s.sc.s for tho author, who was really Fi.'dro d»3 T.ujaii. The 
w'ork IS in two parts, which in Freiieli make the thirteenth nncl 
fourteenth books, Lrytlrtno n rl Caballrrn dc la Crvz and .lA'a’iulro 
rl Bel arc eonsidereil to make the tliirreenth and fourteenth books. 

From a unique first edition (1.5*21) of Lrpoh'mo diseovered a few 
years sinco it appears that it ])rofe.ssci] to he a t ranslation by Alonso 
dc Rahiznr. Tlie hero was tho sou of tho empi'ror Maximilian and 
W'as carried away in infancy to the East. Antonio speaks of 
a e,ertain romance cc;n[»t)sed by a Portuguese, eiilitled Perujlmy 
tho last of the line, of the original .Amadis. It, i.s sunpiiscd to havo 
dealt with Urn la.st exploits and death of la.siiartc of Grenro, but if 
it exi.stcd at all no printed copy lia.s ever yet been seen. The 
other Spanish romances usually appended to the Amadis series are 
mentioned in the bibliograpliiciil list below\ 

In the French .series more and more lilierties arc taken wdth the Tho 
origiiia! as tho work proeoeda. As shown in the (able ladow, tho French 
numbers of tlio books do not tally. 'ITic fifteimtli, entirely due to series of 
Antuiuc Tyron, dc.sej*il>p,s tho feats of Sferainond (so called from coutina- 
a birllnnaTK representing a globe) of Greece, and Amadis d’ Astro, atious., 
Tho Bixtceiitb to the twenty-first books continue the adventures of' 
Sferainond and were translated from the Italian of Mambriiio Rosen 
by Galu'iel Cliappuya. Du]>]icftle versions from the Italian wero 
made by Nicolas de Mojitreux of tho sixteenth, by Jacques Chariot 
of the nineteenth, and by Joan Hovioii of tho twentieth books^ ' 

Tho twenty-second to tho twenty-fourth books, devoted to Ful^ran* 
Safiraman, and I Icrcules d'A.stre, continue and form a new conclusion 
of tho French Amadii, Only one edition appeared (Paris, 1615, 8 
vols. 8vo), now oxtromely rare. The naive and pure style of tho 
earliest of tlie series degenerates into an nninterestinff soccession 
of coarso and obscene incidents. Xn tho twenty-third book we are 
taken for tho first time to Amerioa. Fhrea de Grice (1552) is con* 
siderod to form the twenty-fifth boefie. Genealogically it would be 
the sixth, as the hero ia the eeeond son of Esplaxmlam In the Idth 
eenti^ tlm French AmAi$ Khnuy entendw to 80 vols. of various 
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flizoe. In the 17th n ntnry appeared a new work forming?, ha it 
were, the preliminary, Inang tnn history of the Chevalier dti SokU 
ami hia Jirofher Jivaklair^ .sons of the omporor Trobatius (Paris, 
16‘20-2f», 8 vol».)» — '*ot identical with the Spanish Feho. Udiauiade 
OHee (lt525) forma one vo!., and the Jtovuin tica Jlo-niana (l<526-29) 
— ooulaiinti^/ the end of the earenr of the Knight of the Sun, nil the 
Atiiadisos, J^ore.-^, and Mcliajiis- -forms 8 vol.s. , and finishes this long 
scries of alMmt f»o vols. Tlio I’hreaor dc ftma lt:.s Livres d'Amadh 
(1569-00, frequently repniited) ia a seleeti<»n of the speeches, letters, 
carttds, <om plaints, \-e. ; it wn,s traii.slat(Ml into Knglish a.s 77/.#; 
Tnaauni of Amadia of Fnnirt' {\\. Byniiemaii, n.d. ; ahont 1575). 

The Itcdi.'in tninshitiori, which is extremely ditlienlt to obtain 
oomplote, eoiii'orniB more elosely to the .Spanish. The Sfrratmindi 
Tomanees were first eomimsed in tlint language by Marnbiino Itoseo. 
A perfect stl of Ibe t Jenna u Aversion is also very rare. Some of 
these volumes were t ranslaL(‘d by a Protestant, who imule changes 
to suit his rtdigious views, such a.s altering “ma.s.s” to ^‘scinion.’' 

}\'.digrM of thf. Amadia ITcmrs. 
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Although the Palmerinfl havo not enjoyed the celobrity Palmcrln 
of the line of Anmdis, they were nevertheless closely allied Oliva, 
in dignity and imi)ortance, and their histories are written 
in evident iiiiitation of llieir distinguished original. At 
the head f»f this second great family of Spani.sh romances 
stands AY fibro del Camllero J^ahneidn de Oliva. From 
.some Latin ver.s(‘s at the cud it appear.s to liavo been 
Avritten by a woman, .‘iaid to have been a carpenter\s 
daiiglitcT of Jhirgo.s, or a lady of ruente del Arzobispo 
( Angus tobriga), at the beginning of the 16th century. 

(Inly (»nc copy is known of the edlfio pnnreps of Salamanca 
(lol 1). The lovc-scenes are doscrilied with more volup- 
tuou.s detail than is usually to l»o expected in a female 
author. But thi.s warmth of colouring may liave been one of 
the caase.s of the siicces.s of the romance. ^J'he.re are many 
Spanisl) uinl Portuguese editions, and it w’a.s tir.st translated 
into French }jy .lean dc V'oyer, xicointe de Paulniy, in 15)46, 
into Italian by Alatnbrino Jlo.seo in 1544, into Kngli.sh }>y 
Anthony Aliinday in and into .Flemish in 1602. 

Like mo.st of hi.s conipcer.s, l^iilmerin was not born in 
wccllock. 1 le was tin; .son of ( Jrlana, daughter of Iteymicio, 
empcrur of Ilyxantiiim, and of Florcndo.s of Macedoii. Tlio 
infant wa.s cxpo.seil on a hill covered with palm trees and 
olives (whence the uaiue) and was diseovi red by a j)eiisant, 

Avlio roared him a.s his own son. Palmerin’s earliest e.xploit 
i.s to save n travelling merchant from a lione.ss. Thegrate- 
frd traveller furnishes liini with arin.s and a horst', and 
l^ilmerin sets forth in (pn.'st of advi.'iitiiro.s, tlio lir.st of 
\v!ii(*h i.s to kill a serpent tliat guards a fountaiti Avhose 
waters are nece.ssary to Priniale«)n, king of Macaalon. lie 
tlie.n sncTonrs tho emperor of (lernuiny, with whose 
daughter, Polinarda, lie falls in love, l.iko tlie lady in 
A r(/im de llvetabnu'y she had prev ion.sly appeared to him 
in a dream. Korway, bjiglmid, and (Jroece are success- 
iAmly tho seem* of his daring. Me- de.liver.^i from the 
poAver of the Oand Turk llie princess Agriola, wlio ulti- 
mately marries Triueiis, the eompaniou of Palnievin. After 
many combats, (mcliantments, and love <»scapades, the hero 
at length mairu‘s JV>liiuirda and becomes emperor of By- 
zantinni U])on tlie dt'ath of Reymieio. 

The same fair unknown also proilueoil (Ahro Avgvndo qnr Continu- 
dc htH Ho'hos eti Amuhs de iYimuleoa // Polemfos^ both of tbcni ations. 
sons of Palincrin by (Hlfen nt motbei.s, tho lir.st by Polinuida mid 
the .socond liy tin; c|ucon of 'Diaisu.s. 'While, with lii.s niothor 
Poli-ndos one day ill treats jin old woman, who nmttors that it was 
not tliu-s that Ids father treated the hcl]>lf.ss. 'I'lii.s sets him to 
look for In.s .sire. Me mei t.s with Priinaleon ami goe.s to the court 
of D I la rd O.S (Kd wall I ) iif Kuglaml. 74ie iieaiiliful (Iriilonia, daughter 
of l)uke Mtinueiles, hears t.wo sons to Priiualeon, the second of 
whom is inadi.^ the hero of the next romanr e, or third la>ok, Jlisforia 
del CitiK Do, I hdindo {Po/eodo is the hnirtli |Mirt of Ihe It.aliati * 
.scne,.s). I'he fomth hook is Im (Aonieu del Cow ./Vr/D7', the son of 
Priinaleon ajid i Jibliinia, anil very pro^wrly coiidenined hy tho 
harber. 'Jin? fifth book eon.sisls of ISiaL ia del CavallUr Flortir^ 
which is only io be found in Italian. 

The sixth hook, I Ah ro del Car. l^ohncrin de hujlaterra^ W'a.s tlio 
most .serious rival to tho popularity of .\niadi.M. FonnorJy tlii.'i* 
work wa.s e<iusicleied to have iK^en Urst written in Portuguese and 
Av;i.s attrihiitod to Pranciseo Morans, from tho first edition then 
known III that language, printed at Kvora in 1567. The state- 
ment of Morai-.s, now proved to be true, that it wa.s translated from 
the French (1552), was looked ni)on merely n.s a literary device. 

On the discovery of tho original edition in Spanish (Toledo, 1547- 
48) it was seen that the real author was Luis Hurt '■do, a Toledo 
poet. It \vu.s translated into French V.y Jaeijncs Vincent in 1552, 
iiud into Italian by Mamhrino Kosco in 1554-55. Tho first Portu- 
giut,se version was republished at Idsbon in 1786 (8 vols. 4to) under, 
the name of Mt)riics, and from this Southey cilitcd his revision of 
Monday’s translation (London, 1807, 4 A'ols. sm. 8vo). Palmeriu 
and Florian are the twin rliildren of Florida (daughter of PalmOria 
de Oliva) and Duardos, king of F^glaiui. The mother gives birth 
to them in a forest and they are taken away by a sav^ as fbod 
for Ins two lions. Dnardos is in the power of an giant, 

Dratmusiando, and Prunaleon with a company atarta . 

from Constantinople to England iii oilier to ,|i;i ' ^ 

meantime tbe ohSldren are t^ing ti^ed by the > 

and Toared; with hc^son SclvianV FJoriin 
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Bir Pridos, son of the duke of Wales, who tMlucatcs him uml«r tlie 
namo of the Child of the Desert. ]*ah«enn, liis twin hiother, 
Tiieets with Polendos, who tak«i8 him and Selviaii to Coiistiintinoplc. 
I’almoriu’s first lov^e-aflair is with roliiianla, who a*j>uIsl‘S liis all'ee- 
tion, and ho travels to Rutland niidor the title ol the Kni^'ht of 
fortune. In ih« middle of a battle with Klorian the brotljors are 
sejiHiJited hy Klerida and tlie set ret of llieir birth di^'ll^^c^l hy 
Diiliarte, a ma^^deian. Tlu:ir snl)st<jTji;nt aflvnitures are beyoml 
eniiineration, llio.se of the IViiloiis Isle beirij^ the most in to restin*'. 
A ]mrt of the, story relates to tl»e easlle td Almoiiiol, wliore. rc.sides 
the proinl Mirimiianla, whoso |ieerles.s beauty is e.Iiamjdoijetl by 
eiiainuuroil knights. Tlu* Draiuu/iando beeointrs one of her 

admirers. lit this roinanee the marria.i^es take jihice in the middh*, 
giving ample opjiortnnity for many more eomhats, abdiictioiis, 
ravishments, mnrtlvrs, and ollu r d4'.« ds uf violemv or valour. This 
is evidently so (-loseaii imirati<»n »>f the A\liih; only .seeomt 

to it in popularity an<l iutriusio im.-rit, that, a <-Mni]»arisfin between 
the two mitunilly arises. As in its piolot.spe, there are two heroes. 
Wc have I'almeriu, the faitliful hovr, and Kloriaii, the liekle one, 
as Wtdl a.s Daliarto, the magieian, .aiul the I'eiilous Isle. The 
ehar;n.-lers are well diseriminated : ralmerin is eeiieions, Inave, and 
ehivalrous ; Kloriari, willy and (‘.oiira|Lie<ins. 'J’lie ^dant ].)ramu/.iando 
actually excites our sympatliy iiiul iiitevi.st, and the. emperor 
rrimaleiui is a line and courtly old ^yeiitleman. Much feelin^j for 
fho iM.'auties of natnr<! is sliovvn ; tlie dialci^ur. is ^oo<l. On the 
other hand, the story is not si» sim]»lo ainl natural as the original 
Amuiiti. 'I’here are too many kni^^hls and baltlos, ami the roniamre 
is distinctly inferior as :i work of art. 

The seventh hook consist. s of Tr/'ceiro. \f (>?/// cAa] P/tHc flc Pnl~ 
mHmn. fA? I nqhif.t^rra otvh' so cn>ifat)i on do iMoi Lhtitrdoft 

Si'tjuvdo .sv/A Pdho^ wliich eontinues the I’ortiupicse version of 
.Moraes, to wliich tlic tuo pajts are tin.'! third ami fourth hooks. 
It was eompo.sed hy l)io^«j Kemaiide/. <le. lashoa.. '^I'lie. ei^Jilh and 
last ho<d' of the ralmcrin .series aio the fifth and .s;ixtii jiarts of the 
s.nme vvojk, hciii;^ Chroniett do Frniw.'^o J‘riioY/tr /Jon iUnrisol d*' 
Pri'fiinha, by llalth. (Jouealvo/. Lohato, Like the }ueeedin<;;, it was 
written iu Ikirtinruese and not translated. 
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(r/) 'JVwtome, Anf/lo-DnniAh, rfv. 

Outside the four great cycles of mcdijvviil ronmiicc 
there lie soine minor cycles, os well an various isolated 
fictions, to which we must now make refcrejice. 

Tlic origin.s of the Teutonic cycle l)clojjg to epic, or Teutonic 
liallad literature, .'i.s we find them iu the WMmasaf/a^ iu 
till! A ihnlHHffvnlif'fl, and the Hcldcnhuch, As those works 
have alrc.ady luicu tn ated .sc|>aratoly or in c<jiiiiexion with 
tlie national iileralure to wliicli they belong, ive need OTil 3 r 
make Lriet allusion to tlie fact that the (Jermanic legend 
of Siegiried (Sigurd, Siogrnuiid, Sigenot) is very ancient, • 
and lliut the Nors«* nr Icolinidic sagas ctnl>o«ly its oldest 
e.visting form. I lui High (Icrnian J\’ihffv)}i/nnlifdy J/i/ffc’- 
hramUiirdy llndnhvtmly DU lrh (or //e/tffu/mr/t), 

/\trwitf RtdUcry tVc., ;irc ju’obably s|iO(Mficnlly older than the 
Norse liooks, but tliey contain the legend in a later shape, — 
the ttftw h es|ioeially deviating from the first two by 

the introduction of a number of natin's and incidents 
arbitrarily adapted from the history of the fiotlile, limn- 
bard, nurgundiun, and Hunnie \\ars during the hth and 
()f }| centuries. 'I'here are no prose romanci-.s on these themes, 
but the mythical liero 8iegfried, called Horn-Siegfried or 
Ifdrncn-Siegfried, gave, bis name to tJn^ Fremdi and Knglish 
.stories of linnt <tn<l Riitun/tifil (Ivimenhild lieing diirived 
from ( •lirimhild, tlie wife of Siegfried). Jh-fore tliese last 
came into CKisti ncii there liad arise n iu Kiiglaiid a si.d of 
legends of whieh .Vnhif Sitric.son, the I)ani.'>li king of Dublin 
(converted to ( 'liristianity D IM, deceased on a pilgrimage in 
t)Sl)^ was the liero. They were comliined in a Frencli jioein 
called Ujnt luh'^ by ( JeofiVey ( Jaimar (1‘Jlli century), tho 
name Havelok being a eorrujition of Anlaf or Olaf, and 
reapiicaring still later in tlic form of Jlamlet. Varion.s 
trouveres composed ballads of greater length on tin; same 
theme, with many ruhlitions, and finally others appeared 
ill Ihiglisli. In all (.»f tliem we find mixed ehaneiits, inclnd- 
jng ineiilents which eomieet this 1 lano-Saxon roman<*o 
with tJap (tf Wtirv'irk and the Frem h A7/e/ Ifitra. 

The fact last u/c itiom?<l tends to jnslify the as.sumptiori Anglo, 
of an Aiigb.) i.Hiaisli cycle, wbidi may be .said to begin with Danish, 
tie poem of IU‘<anulf. Detween the mytliieal Siegfried 
ami l>en\vulf of the curly centuries and the fictitiou-s Horn 
and (biyof the I'Uli the Anglo- 1 lanisli Havelok of the 
ll?th intervened, and furnished material to tin*, trouvere.s 
who composed tlie Ja.'^t two works. In //oav; iuid Rimrn- 
htUl there is little more than tin*, names to connect the 
story witJi the old Siegfried poem, but mui-li that brings 
it into eonlaet with Anlaf and Dani.sh or Xtu’se liistory. 

It.s ivai»pearanec in jirose as Rtotfitn ri Sidnme belongs to 
the sccojid half of tlie loth century. (iUt/ of Woru'icky 
from whatever actual personage its hero may have Ivcen 
derivial, is a purely Knglish story of the l.’Uh century, 
<*oniieeted w ith /lovdok liy its evi<lent rehituui to legends 
of Danish wars in hhigland, and with Kimj J/om by its 
einbodiment of tlie most striking incidents of that story,-- 
namt ly. the return of (fuy as a tli.sguiseil ]>aliner to hi.s 
own castle, and the use of a ring by which ho di.sclo.scs 
hiiii.self to his wife. 

Havelok the Ihrnc aj^ix^arcaV first in a Kr«‘iii'h porni by <h'olfroy Havelok 
Oaimar (12t.h cnutury), ;iinl was iii.-jcrtoil l»y him hetweCTi hi.*i the Dane, 

or translation of Gooirny of Aloniiiouth (now lost) and his Estorie 
dcs Engles, The story runs tliut Adrlbiiet, a Dam?, is king of* 

Norfolk, while Kdelsi is king in Lindsoy. The former marries a 
sister of tlie latter, and both tlie ; a girl, Argontilhr, I'einaius, who is 
given by^ her uncle, out of spite, in marriage to a scullion -jongleur, 

(!?uheraii. Bho dreains that lier new liusbaiid is of snjifjrior origin ; 
lie confe.s.si?s that he comes from Grimsby. They lK>th start for this 
plttcii and dlsrover that Cuheran’s putative father, Grim, is dead. It 
tunis out that Cuheran is the son of Gunter, an exiled Icing of 
Denmark, and that his real name is Havelok. He and Argcntille 
set out for Denmark, where E<lulf, the brother of the usurper, haa 
become king. Blgar, formetlv seueochal to Gnnter, is lord of the 
tbwn where Harelok lai^ii and aseicts him when ArgentUle is 
atf^icked by fliiscreanta. Havelok ia mode known by hia power to 
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Aound Gimtet’s hoin aiul is saluted ns kin/^. He returns to Kiiclaiul, 
fights with Kdchi, and gains the day through Argentine’s device 
of sotting np the dead warriors on staiccs. \Vnen ICuolsi dies Have* 
lok and Argwntille reign in Lindsey as well as in Norfolk. The 
tale may have hltcrcMi through Welsh channels, as it seems to have 

f athered Ihitish elements before it was taken up by the Anglo* 
lanes, Argentille (or ArgniiLcl) api»oara to bo formed from a Welsh 
name, whi(h tln^ t-arly English writers ronvortod to Hold borough. 
The French rhumon belongs to the early part of the 12th century. 
It has no direct prose repro.seutati\o. Gainiar’s text wa.s first 
edited by Madden (Hoxbiirgbe ClnVj, 1828), in the Movurnenfa 
JTist. rrit. (184S), and bv T. Wright (Caxton Soc., 18r»0). A 
French Ini on the sanw? s\iV»jc( t is iinduded in the lloxbtirglui and 
in tho Caxton volumes ; it. \vas issued scmrately by Francistpie 
Michel in 1838. An English poem is atao to be found in tlic 
Koxbnrgho volume, «and was likewise tMliied by W. \Y. Skeat 
(Early Kng. Text Soc. 1868). 

Oinj of iVarwirk is dealt with in vol. xi. p. 311. Be.sidcs the 
many editions of the prose romance, ihen^ is an unpublished Heraud 
(I* Ard 4 .n 1 nr. 8 f sometimes kuow'u umler the name, of its other hero 
Rcmbnin, the sou of Guy of Warwick, who in found in English 
metrical version.^. 

Kitifj Iloni. --T)io primitive. English form of the poem is lost, but 
is represtmted in the existing rlauson dr rfesfj! (Jfofm rt JiimrnMhff 
12th ceiitui^O- An early version supjilicd .some of the incldeuts 
for Kicliai’d of Ely’s (frsta Jicirwnrdi Saximi^ (tirst lialf of 12th 
century), which claims to be pnrtly dcrivetl from an old book 
writton by Lcofri<r, Hi‘r<wvard’s cliuplaiii at Houriic. English MSS. 
(in verst\) ai*c preserved at the Hrilish Museum, Oxford, and Cam* 
hridge. Allof, king of Sudenne, is killed by Saracen (Danish) 
pirates, who also drive aAvay lii-s wife Godylt and turn their son 
Horn adrift at sea, with Athulf, Fykeiiild, and Icm other children. 
They land at Wextiiess (OornwHll) and the children are reared by 
King Aylmer. Horn is banished f«»r a love pa.ssago with the kitig*s 
daughter, Ryinenild, and sails hjr IrcLind und«*r the name of Ood* 
mo«i. He rctuiajs witli Irish warriors and by himself jojn.s a feast 
held to eelebrale the (*.spous.al.s of Kyincnild with a King Mody. 
Horn, disguised as a pilgrim> drops a ring into Rynienihrs cun with 
tho w’ords “Drink to Horn of born.” He defeats Mody and rein- 
atnbia his mother in Sudenne. Uymenild is carried off by Fykenild, 
yrho is ultimately killetl by the hero, by whom tho lady is rest'ucd. 
The only copy known of tho knightly romance td Jluni Vhilde and 
Maiden llbntUld is tho Auohinlc('k MS. 'fhe .story wa.s very 
popular in Scotlanrl. Horn nn»l Horn Childr have both been printed 
ny RitAOU (Ancient Mdr. Jlom,, 1802, ii., iii,). Francia(p]e 

Michel 1ms edited Jloni cl Jluiwnhildf indmling the Engli.sh and 
Scottish jKHuns (Uannatvno Club, |S45). I'lu^ Cambridge MS. was 
rdited by J. R. liUiuby ftu* tbo Early Eng. Text »So<'. (1806) and Viv 
E, Miitznpr in AUrwiI ischr. Sprnrhprohm (1867), and Iho Oxford 
text by G. Horstmann in Ilcrrig’.s JeJuv (1872). 

PoidJiV'S et la helh tyidoine, — In this piwo romance the soldaii of 
Babylon Hcnda his three son.s to .seek tlicir fortune at .sesi. Ono of 
them, Hroadjus, wciinioH Galicia ami kills King Thibor, whoso 

S son Pontns with the other children is .sent otf in a boat to 
?. They are W're4*kc<l olf the coast of Brittany, and the story 
pro(*eeds very much a.s in tlie poem of Horn, Nearly all the narnr's 
arc changed, however, and there are ndilitional knightly cpisodes. 
The romance was iii*st jjrinled at Lyons about H80. A (h'nnan 
translation appearc<l at Augsburg in 1483, auil an English version 
W’as printed by Wynkyn dc W(»rde in 1511. 


The Anglo-Patiisli cycle of roiiiaruic, by rwison of it« 
origin avxl type of adveutures, may be fitly supplemented 
by tho «torie,H, eminently Knglish in character, although 
furnished with nn Anglo-Nonnau Betting, wlricli have been 
called “ outlaw romances.” 

Tales of outlaws form a considerable portion of luigli.sli 
fiction, and, os elsewhere, the same incidents occur over and 
over again, being ahvays attributed to tho favourite hero 
of tlie day. The oldest was that of Heroward the Saxon, 
whose exploits against William Avere renoAvned in prose 
and verse soon after Ids OAvn time. Most of the outlaw 
Htories remain in ballad form; a prose example is the 
French Ftdk Fitnoarin (about 1320), descriptive of outlaw 
life in tho Welsh marches and other parts of England, 
Bpain, Ac., — an embellished record of actual events from 
1201 to 1203, We learn that Payn Peverel, having over- 
(Comd a devil that tenanted the body of a Cornish riant> 
Qeoxnagog, who haunts a ruined British village in Shrop* 
ddre^ builds a eastle near the place with tbe assistance of 
bis Unsfolk. A certain Meletto Peverel tnanries Warin de 
Ueex. •04 t]i^ am Folk Sltciwia i» Mmadf 


of five sons, who go through scenes many of which are 
obviously suggested by the Charlemagne chaimm^ such 
as tho fatal chess-board quarrel, the taunting of Ogier by 
Roland, Ac. The five brothers are outlawed and seek 
adventures. One of their folloAvers, John do Rampayne, 
resembles Friar Tuck in his skill in playing, singing, and 
the use of the quarterstaff, Hie story ends with the sub- 
mission and pardon of Fulk, the eldest of the brothers, 
tho death of hi.s wrife Maliaiul, his marriage with Clarice 
de Auhcrville, and his subsequent blindness, — all real his- 
torical events. It Avas the first Avife of Fulk who became 
n persomige as Maid Marian in the Robin Hood stories 
and in the plays of Munday and Chettle. The romance 
Avas first published by Francisque Michel in 1840, by T. 

Wright in KSo.O (Warton Chib), and at the end of Enljfi 
iU GfnjgenhaJt (Rolls Series, 1875). 

The exploits of the earlier ontlaAvs, Hereward and Fulk Robm 
FitzAvarin, reappear under the name of Hohin Hood (</.r.). 

The extensive ballad literature relating to tlie last and 
his companions Maid Marian, Friar Tmrk, Little John, Ac., 

Tioed.H only a pas.sing reference, ^fhe Life of Jiohin Jfoody 
a prose rmulering of the (leHe of liohyn Jlode (Wynkyn 
de Worde, /•, 1495), is reproducetl by W. J. Thoms in hm 
Early Eng, Pnm Romanres^ J 858. 

Ono of tho most i) 02 >nlar stoiios connccrtod with tin? Robin Hood 
cj*clc is Gaondyn {c, 1310), (unnotiinos inticrttid among Qiani or’s 
Oanterbury Talcs. Jloro throe sons aro loft oi|iial sViares in thoir 
father’s property, — (ianiolyn, the youngest, being umier the charge 
of tbo eldest, John, who neglects him. At the ago ot .sixteen lie 
gains a mm at a Avrostling irmtcli and invites the spoctatons home. 

After the guo.sts retire John and Ganielyn quarrol. The bitter is 
ifiipri.soiKMl, but rcleasoil by Adam tlie Sjicnccr, an »)ld servant, and 
the two escape togotboxr. Ganielyn is made king of tbo outlaw.s ami 
Jolin Isx'omea sboritT. Ganielyn is captured, but is bailed o\il by bis 
other brollior, Ote. Finn II v, John is hanged by Oamelyu. Tho 
tale ivas used by T, Lodge i^or Hosalyadr, (1590) and dramatized by 
ShakosjHrare in As Vou Like It (ed, W, AV. Skeat, 1884). 

t 

(e) Una filiated Romances. 

The A^^orks of tluB class aro of less imjiorlance than those PnaflilH 
Avhich belong to the great cycles ; for, indeed, there arc feAv«t^4 ro- 
AA’hich have not been cIiuavu sonieboAv into one or other of 
these last. Amongst the most striking avo have Pierre, de 
Pi'ooenre et la Jhdle Afagudonne, a .story of love, adventure, 
and magic, AA'^hich existed in Provcii(;al vcr.se at the end of 
tho 12th century, but Avas first compiled in French prose 
in 1457 (the text being printed at Lyons about 1478). 

It AAUS very popular in Spain, and a »Spani.sh translation 
appeared as a quarto volume at Toledo in 1 526.- -A similar 
romance is Pariit et Vienne^ belonging apf»arcntly to tho 
first half of the Ifith century ; the first edition w'as printed • 
at AntAv^erp, by Gerard LeeuAv, in 1 487, five years after tho 
appearance of an Italian translation (Treviso, 1482), and 
tAvo years after Caxton had Issued an .Englisli version 
(Westminster, 1485). — Another French ronumce (better 
corresponding to tho modtirn use of the word) is Jean de 
l*aris (Pari.s, c. 1535), written by Kerre do la 8ipj>ado 
(1490-1500). It is a pleasant fiction, full of disguises and 
surprises like the works of G. P. R. James, and may be 
comi)ared Avith Le jyetii Jehan de Sainlre (Paris, 1517), 

Avritten by Antoine de la »Sale al)Out 1470, m which we 
find a true picture of the manners of tho French court 
in tlie firet half of the 15th century. — ^The TroU Filz de 
Roys is a heavy and dull romance written in Flanders lato 
in the 15th century. — A work of far superior order is - 
Tirawt lo Blanch^ written in the Volencian language in ^ , 

the 15th century by Joannot MartorolL This wo/i printed^ 
with the fourth l^k added after the author’s death, at 
Valencia in 1490, and has the hon<mr of being' ^ 
romance which came frpm ihelhw^ 
piofeBses to derive hie ^ 

he be - - - 



ot his situations and tho names of the English localities 
in which hia scenes are laid. Three other Spanish i*ch 
niances may bo mentioned here. Though the earliest 
printed edition of Oliveros y Artm is in Frencli, tho work 
(print-cd in Sj)anish at Burgos in 1199) is undoubtedly of 
Spanish origin. It has been popular in all languages. An 
Englisli version came from the press of Wyiikyn de Wordc 
in 1518. Felix Marte de Uyreania (Valladolid, 1556), by 
MeJehor Ortega, is chiefly remarkable as having been read 
by Dr Samuel -Johnson, who is likely to have been the only 
person since tlie 16th century <‘a|)ableof such a feat. Tho 
Gifxxras de (TvanatUi (1595-1619) of Perez de flita con- 
tains some of tht5 finest ballads in tlie language, and is an 
interesting and well-written fiction. The first (and best) 
part deals with the reign of the last Aft^orisli king of 
(Inuiada, and the second |»art relates the final ruin of the 
Moors in Philip IH.’s reign. — Aiiotlier favourite fiction in 
many lands is that in which a chaste wife is wrongfully 
accused of infidelity and punished. Tho (character even 
ajipears among the earliest bal]a<ls of the Cliarlemagiie 
cycle {^La reine SiheUe ) ; but here we have to mention 
tliree distinct narratives winch have attracted gtmerations 
of readers, and which are wi<lely known from their adop- 
tion by many writers. These are Fatient Grhel (OrMdis), 
Gmeeieve of Jhal>rmt^ and La belle. /Jelene. The story in 
each is similar, and the ])lot or some of the incidents may 
be traced in the Liji thl Frei^ne of Marie de France (r. 
1220), in tho Latin legendary history of St (Genevieve 
(written al>nut 1272), in several old monkish lives of St 
llcicna c>f Ck>nstantinople, in the late rcnruincc's of Valeftlinc 
and Ormn^ Florent et LyoUf and otlier stories, — the heroine 
btiing variously described as the (fluiste Empress, tho Cha.stc 
Queen, or the Chaste Duchess. The most celebrated of 
these stories is that of Criscldis. Slie is said to have been 
the wife of Walter, manpiis of Saluccs or Salu/.zo, in tho 
11th ccJitiiry, and licr misfortunes were considered to 
belong to fictual history wlicn they wore handled by Boc- 
caccio and Fetrandi, although tho probability is tlmt Boc- 
caccio borrow(?d Ins narrative from a rroveni;al fahliau. 
He included it in the recitations of the tentli day {Dera^ 
meirmt), and must have written it alxuit 1550. Petrarch 
Latinized it In 1573, and his translation formed the basis 
of much of tho later literature. These works, however, 
really belong to a difrerent class from that treated here, 
ajid may be n*-ferrcd to poi»uIar tales, b’ko tim narratives 
wdiich have been repeated in many forms and in many 
lands from the time of Bidpai do^\^l wards. Tho 
French romance, La Fatience de Griseltdis (Br6han-I.iOudeac, 
1484), was derived from Petrarch, as also Ohaucer’.s nar- 
rative in tho Canterbury Tales^ and the Elizabethan drama 
in which Dokker was a collaboratcur. — Tho De Duobm 
Amantibm (or Eurialus and Lucretia) of ^]ncas Sylvius 
is usually included amongst romances, but it i.s rather an 
historical novel l)ascd upon tho imperial court gossip of 
hi.s own day. -Tho Spanish C air el d^ Ainm^ composed 
about 1480-90 by Diego do Sau Pedro, is also a novel; 
the famous or infamous Celestina is a drama of suqiassing 
vigour and interest ; and tho pastoral romances of .Diana, 
Fagfor Fido, and Armdia lx>long to a dilTorcnt class from 
that of mediaeval romance. — As much may bo said of the 
English romances produced in tho I6th and tho earlier 
part of the 1 7th century, which are chiefly w^oak noveli-stic 
iniitationa of the later adjuncts to Amadis and PeUmerin,— 
The Sevm Champions of Christendom is a popular tale. — 
ThQ Romanes ^ the Fox {Reynard the Fox) and tho Roman 
de Us Ross likewise l^ldng to totally distinct orders of 
tilen^tod^ the fcsriD^ to tJiat and 
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III. Modern Romanuk to the 17th Century. 

The iuspinition of meditcval romanro i.s gone ; but it is 
necessary V.)riefly to trace its final reflexions to the close 
of the 17tli century, when prose fiction began to assume 
nn»re definitely tlic character of tlie nnxlern novel. 

We have scim how large a place in the history of France. 
romancc.s is occupied by I’ranco down to the end of the 
16th century. \Vc first njcet witli the so called “j>a.stoi*al 
romance” in French in L'Anfrce (1612) of llonore d’Urf6, 
ail enormous wc^rk inspired by ^lonleinayor, whic^h, how- • 
ever, La Hocliefoucanld finmd inlerosli)ig, Jt fre- 
quently rcprinte<l and had many contimiations and Jmita- 
tion.s. (,5iinuH dc Pontcarre wrot(‘. in opposition religious 
j>a.sioral.s such as Ffdombr. To the. same class belong 
I FlfyrU el Clhmthe (1 61 3) by M«*)ilinet du Parc, Uevijeries 
de yeR}}er (161tS) by ( L (.V).ste, Chry-druvntv di (laide (1620) 
by Do Sonan, Le Court itnin tSohtaire ( l(i22) by J. Lourdelot, 

Le Melanie (1624) by L. VidiJ, 1/ End'nu 'oni (1624) by -L 
Ogier do Ooinbauld, Cliioncdva et t'<ofjHaiishe (l()27)l>y Do 
(ler/an, Le Fert/er Extra va</ani (1627) by Ch. Sorei, Anax- 
andre et OraJe (1629) by lk)isi(d)ert, Ariane (1632) and 
Raxane (1639) by d. Des Marcts. .Le Boy du C lOmlKirville 
led tlie way to the jujw school of J'kenc.li romance in 
l^olexandre (1632-39) and .La. Cyiherte (1640-42), which 
were tho nioduLs for the still more ponderous prcxbictions 
of La (.V\lprcnedu and ])(», Scmlery. La jeime Alcidiant 
(1651), an unfinished conlimuition of Folexaiuire, wii.s com- 
pleted by Maclernoisellu M. A. Gomez. TJiese form a link 
between the gennino romance of chivalry and the .so-callcd 
heroic style. We still meet with giants and extravagant 
exploit.s. Tho adventures with pilules and the .sea scenes 
show the influence of translation.s of Greek novels. Made- 
leine de »Sonckh-y prexluced her r<:*man(‘C.s under tln> name 
<4* her eccentric brother Georges, but the autlior.sliip was 
well known. The first toa}ipear wa.s Ibrahim, ou Plllufitrs 
(1641); then the work for which .she is best known, 
Artamaie, ou le Grand Cyrua (10 vols., 1649-5.3); Clelie, 
hiytoirr romaine (10 vols., 11)50-5.3), c()ntnin.s the famous 
‘‘carte du ]>ay.s de Tundre'^: tluri came Almahide, mi 
V Ketrlave. Reyne. (1660), Les Fern men IKustres (1665), and 
La Fromenade de Versailles (1669). One. of tho can.ses 
of lier great popularity was licr rirju'e.sontation of living 
clinractcrs under flimsy di.sguistj, Kc'ys to Le G rand Cyrus 
have been published. Gautliier do Cosb'.s, chevalier do 
la Calprcnede, wrote Cassandm (1642-50); CleapOtre (12 
vols., 1647-58), tlio l>est of lii.s works, wliicli contains tho 
character of Juba siitirized by Ikuleau ; Faramond (12 
vols., 1661-70), continued by I’iorro Dortigne de Vau- 
inori(:rc; and Les Novvelles (1661). In spite of their 
appalling length ami their tedious conversations and de- 
scriptions, La Calt>rcnede\s romance.s arc not without merit. 

Tho autlior has imagination, and hi.s heroes liave a share 
of the noble seiitimeut.s of their }u*edeoc.ssors. Jiermicc 
(1648) by J. R. de 8egrais, La Frceieusc (1656-58) by 
Mich, de Pure, IfUtoire du Temps (1654) and Marairiss 
(1664), both by Hwiclin, and the mystical romance>i of tho 
•lesuit Ceriziers, belong to tho same sch(K)l. Mearly all 
the familiar machinery of tho old rouiancos is now absent : 
we no longer meet with dragons, necromancers, giants, and 
enchanted castles. Formerly love w%as secondary to heroic 
achievement; now it l>ccomc» tho riding jiassion, and ' 
knightly deeds are performed only to excite the applaud- 
ing smile of a mistress and not for the sake of military 
glory. Tho jargon of gallantry used in these fictions 
exercised an evil influence upon contemporary literaturei 
until it was laughed out of existence by the PrBaeuses 
Ridicules of Moli^ire <^d the diatome ox Boilean on IfSs 
ffjSros de Roamn* Such Ttorka as Marie Stuart (1675) by 
F. JfofsvdUs d^Misab^ 
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and Fr^rUric ih Sidle (IGSO) are a connecting link l>e- 
tweeu the romance of De Hcudery and the iiioderi\ his- 
torical novel. 

England. After the invention of printing England produced 
few original contributions to the literature of chivalric 
romance. 1'liere was a large number of translations of 
the old French works, anil, in addition to tliese, a rich 
store of romantic ballads, which formed the ciistoinaiy 
Jitc?ratrtre of the peojdc. The yooman and the outlaw 
had succeeded the steel-clad knight in public favour. 

' Robin HmkI and his merry men appealed to a wider 
range of syinpathius than did Arthur and his companions, 
and sucli tales as the Ej'ploits trf Hohin Hood^ Tom a 
fjhu'ohi^ (teorfff' a Urteu Finder of Wahfefd, and 
Thomaji of Readin/f retained tlieir vogue in abbrevialisi 
sha])C as chajjbooks down to the end of the 18th century. 
The stage monoj>olized the eliief forces of imaginative 
narration during tlie KlizalHithaii and Jacobean period.s, 
and the next spe<nineu (»f a native romance is to be found 
ill the KnphneA (1579-80) of John Lyly, who <lrew largely 
from Spanish sources. Ei4>huisin gave rise to the Fldhy- 
tivim (158J) of Rrian Melbanrk, to Lodge's Rosah/nde 
(1590), to (Treene’s Dorntifus und Fonmia (1588), Avhich 
was the foundation of Sliakes[>eare's Wintt'VH Tale^ and to 
VhilomeUt (1592) by the sjime writer. »Sir Philip Sidney's 
The Couniess if Feniijroh's Arrudiit^ which ap]>eare<l in 
1590, after the author's death, is the most brilliant prose 
fiction in English of the century, and a genuine pastoral 
and heroic romance. We should not f<.»rget Faniimnny 
Prince, of Bohemia (1598), based upon ralmeriu de Oliva, 
and Omatun and Arieda (1007), both by ICuianuel Ford ; 
Pheander, a Maiden Kniijht (1595), hy Henry Roberts; 
and The Miseries of Mairilha (1000), by Rreton. Such 
compilations as Painter’s Palare. of Pleasure (1500), Whet- 
stone’s Heptamerou (1582), W^estaxird for Smrlfs 
and GoularPs Admirahle JUstmies (1007) arc composed 
of translations or imitations of Italian and hrcnch tales. 
Iboccacdo, Olraldi (Jnthio, Apnleins, Ileliodorus, and 
Montemayor appeared in English in the latter half of the 
16th century, anJ to the laborious ^Tunday we owe ver- 
fuons of AniadiH (1592) and Palmertn of Erajland (1002) 
through the FnMicli. In the 17tli century I^a Cal[»reiiedc, 
8oudm*y, Gombauld, and other romancists were translated, 
and Mrs. Behn, liCe, I^ord Orrery, Settle, Ranks, and 
Dryden ailai)ted their w'orks for the stage. Rarclay’s 
Arptnis^ a politico-heroic romance, witli cliaracters repre- 
sentative of real and historical pc^rsonages, first came out 
in I,atin in 1022; Rishoj) Hall’s Mundu^ alter et idem 
(1607) is an imitation of Rabelais. Eliana (1001) is a 
caricature of all the absurdities of the contemporary French 
school. The last <»f the Englisli romances is the Parthenissa 
(1665) of Roger Royle, carl of Orrery, which, although 
prolix and incongruous, lias literary merit and a certain 
narrative interest. 

Other Tlie last of the J^>tinish roTnaiiros is Pnlicism de Boreiii {^C)0"2) 
Etiro- by Juan Silva. Tluy received tlirir douth-blow in Spain at tlio 
pean hkinls of Don Quixote: in 1605, .umI even th<jRe of the grc:at«:j,st merit 
conn- ami |>opularity almost entirely cmgo*! to he lepriiitod after that 

trios. «late. Although the pastoral romance of tHaiw (1560) by Monte- 

mayor (Iocs not rt^ally IwOong to the present subject, it .should be 
mentioned aa forming a distinct school of fiction witli a family of 
sut:c«8sora acarcoly less numerous tliaii- the lineage of Ainadis. It 
was continued by Cil Polo, ami in it, as in the Ged^ca (1584) of 
Cervantes, figure real persons and incidents. The earliest re- 
presentative of the. picaresque tale is to bo found in Laxarilto dc 
Tonnes 

. The heroic n>mance ueviT iM^camo thoroughly naturalizwl in 
Portugal, and the narrative class chiefly found its way through 
Spain. The romancists Kodnguez I.*obo, Eloi de Sa Sotomayor, 
and Pirea de Kcbello may be mentioned. The Mmina e Mo^ (1654) 
of Bemardim Ribeiro ia the earlinat fpccimen of the pastoral stylo in 
the Portuguese language. 

Atthoo^ the iWoroIift of Lougua Is to be considered as the 
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remote prototype of the ino<lcrn works, Arcadia (1502), the Italian 
poem ot Saiinjizaro, undoubtedly influencoii tlie Diatm of Monte- 
mayor, and through it inspired the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney. 

A tew triiiislatiuiis and w'eak imitations of foreign romances were 
priiilod ill Italy in the 16th ami 17th centuries, but nuveltc or 
short tales formed the staple of the nationid prose fiction during 
that period. 

French romance — translations of A mod is in tlio Ifitli and tlio 
writings of .MademoiselW do Sciidery and her compeers in the I7th 
century — exercised a .supreme iutlucnce in Germany, where tlio 
pastoral romance wa.s rcjirc.se.ntcd by innumerable “ Sehiifereien.’* 
I/erk'nl.es und I’nlisra (1650) of A. 11. Pucholz is a si»rcin)cn of th« 
voluiuiiiuiis ami tiresome heroic roiiiance of the period. SivipUcis- 
sitnuji (1669) by Ibins Jakob von OriTuniel.shausen, in which the 
hero tni verses the .scenes of the 1'hirty Yeai-s’ War, i.s 1 i‘sh a romance 
than the first national novel. C. W. llagdorn s Acipton^ oder der 
ifrosse .yofful (1670) is ;m adaptation of La Calpreiiedo’s Cossandret 
and E. W. lla])|>ers Der insiilanisr/ic Mundorell (1682) is a kind of 
foiesha<lowing <.if Jinhinsun Crusue. Two of tlie most admired tie- 
lioii.s of the time w»*re the Asialisehe Jlftnise (16ho) of H. Anselm 
voTi Ziegler und Kliiiphauseu and tin* Amu'mits und Thnsnclda 
(1689) of 1). K. von ijoheiisteiii. Historical tales and love stories 
Were tlie cliit f favourites at the end of the 17lh and ‘*Kobin- 
.sonaden ” or imitations of Defoe in tln^ .second (piarter of ihc. IStli 
eentury. 

In Ifollaud the French heroic school was mirrored in the works 
of Joliau van Jleeiiiskerk, IFeiidrik Zocteboom, ami Lambertus iios, 
imblished in tlie middle of the 17th century. 

(JCNKnAL LlTKIlATiriii: riK MeOIyEVAI. HOM XNCE. MihIoITI Critical CfliliOllK of 
tljo r/uiHMi/i* ainl roinaiurc.H invariably cuntaiii literary intiiMliictimiN. 
ot tli«-se havi; Iwen alr»-itfly leferre'l t<». For tlie ^renerttl liiMfovy of the snUjrct, 
KIMS inp. Fi. Ilnril] LirtUi'ts on i'hh'alrfj niid liom.it mr, ITi*:-!; t'lara iiii'Vi-, 77i«r 
rroijrrss of 17«S.\ li vnls.; .1. Muore, Vii-w of Hu* i.'otiiiMcun>> 

meiit and J’ro;ire.ss • (f Ihimaii'M*’ (prcfaci? tn IfVi/’A-.iof T. .Siiiollcl.t, 17^7, S voIk.); 

.J. Ritson, “ liisN. on RoMiatiiM>.<i hikI MiiislnsUy ■ (vol. i. td Jiirirot Ma>-. 

ISO’J, .M vols.); W. .7. Thoiiss, ('»»//. o f Ha riii f.iitflinh }’/•<*«• lioviifiu rn, Li*nil<*ii, 1S2S, 
a vols., new e4. IKr.S; T, Warfms, “Orijriii nf Rtaiiaiitie l-^ielion in I-InrnjM!" 

of Krtif. I'uftrtf, l>iruh»ii, ISIO. i' Vula.) ; (i. Kllis, Siin'iiiu vn o/ h'lfilii Eng. 
MrU\ liiottancrs^ new oil. 7»y Halliwel). Jiy/lS, svo ; ,1. iMiniop, History nj hlr.tion^ 
iSli>, :i voIh., anil. LiMnlon* lSl,^, roy. Svo, Ktill the K-st vreiii ral Instory of the 
snhj<M‘t, and not very niueh ini prayed in the (lertntiii tnin.slnlion hy F. bii'hrecht, 
nerliu, 1S.M, roy. JSv’O ; .1. Nignmi, dr. In.tiom: /dih. Kvmlorv rH I.oiivaiii, 
1624 ; Laiii'lois (Fanean), Ir finnhr.an ties roanoi.i, 1026 ; P. I). Flin t., Hr. fitrigtnn 
dcs roiiu\n.% 1711 ; HinUdrr. lilih'tiirt dr la Emnre, 17:i.‘MSiSl, ‘JS vols. 4fo; (N. 
Lenj^lHl. hnfre.snoyh i)e L'ti.vujr drs arce ion hihl. drs rtninmn, Anistor- 

lam, 1734, *i voIh, ISnio, and IJhistoii’e jvstijlee eoutic Iks rowna.i, Amsterdam, 
IT.Si'i ; IJaceiiiin}, Entrrtic\ • list iwautf, 17 , ;nimehi;r do In IticJiardiTif), 

S^lh'r. sur Irs roDiam, 1702; Dmmu ne de Hie Palaye, '* Mviu. coureruniit 1ft Irctiire 
df;.s anciens romans” (y/iK^ rt Afrm, drCAiAul. drs Iviu-r.^ vol. xvii.); .1. rhapelain. 
Dr la leeture den vintr. romous, ed. Feillel, 1S70; lUhlmthhiirc inrirrrsrHr dm 
rt)W.inSt ITT-ViSti, 112 vola. 12mf>, containing atmlyHes of jno.st of thn romances, 
over 40 vols. Uniig tslited by Dc Paiilniy, lUc rtfinaindcr by Lie (Ijftiid dAnssy, 
Tres.san, tVc.,- the new edition by Rastidc (Poiis, 17.^2, 4to) Ktopi*o«.l in the 
middle of the third voluino ; Noueellr JSiUinthkiniv^ ]7f»8- ISO;**. .'iO vols. 12ni() ; 
l)e. i*aulirjy and I'ontjint il'Or\ill»!, Mrhtuym tlivs d'vur. gnindr blhlwthOpie^ 
1779-86, 09 vols. .Svo, — Lo rjraiid d’AnsNy helped in thiH worh, which ooiitninH 
inuiiy tiDftly>M‘S und a hihlioj^niphy ; TreKsiin, ('ners ir*jtrtfitg dr rninong dr. 
cherairrie, 1782, 4 vols. 12mo; I', dc rayliis, “Hnr I'onijjine dc Vaneieitnc 
chevalerie ol drs ancii’iiH roman.s ” {Ilia, rt Mfvi. de I'Arnd. drs /user., vol. xxiii.) ; 

Fi. Diiteus, Tables genrnlognph's hrros dr loinnav, 1796, 4io; ,1. Michelet, 
"Siir le.s oiM>i)P<*s dll iMi»yen A^;c ” (in iirr. dm Jt. 71/., July JKSl) ; A. P. F’ftriu, 
/.V-ponur fV M, Mirhrh t, J.S':i ; .7. J. AiiU)/^iv, HhtAdrrlilt^rnhedr hi I'roiice, 1839-40, 

3 vols. ; A. Ch. Oidel, fitadr sur hi Htti rolurr. grrcyxir modrrnr. et m>i rtniiang 
de che^rnh rle, 1846; A. P. F’aris, “ Romaiia” (T-ftcroix, Jj: Mayen. Age rt hi lir- 
naisnaiiri', vi>l. II., 1819); K. du Mthil, Dwgirif luthirs finth'ii nrrH au 

Mile tiiidr, 1S43 ; L. (Jftntier, llisf. drs proses jvstfu'd la fin dv XHe siMr, ISfiS ; 
A. Maury, t'rownrmet h^gendrs dr ronthjxiite^ 1863 ; 1.. Molniid, f.Mginm lifterairra 
de la Fmnre, 1863 : A. Del van. Coll, de ronuing de chrvalerie, 1860, 4 vols. (abridg* 
mentfe) ; F'’i’. II, von ilcr Ilagisti, JlrldenbHdrr aits d. Fugeukreisrn , Brchliiu, 1823, 

3 vola, ; J. <1. T. C iraesae, Ifir. grosiini Fatjr./ikreise drs M Utehilters, Drcarleii, 1842, 
bihliographicftl ami litcrnry, but Hhowing eximonlinary InduKtry and i^rasp of 
the niateiialH ; !•'. Diez, .Altromanisi^he Hjtrarhdenkwalrr, Ronii, 1846; 0. F.. B. 
Woltf, Jlig. (Jem hichte de-t Jhiiinas^ Jci- A, 187*0 ; F. W, Val. Schmidt, Les romans 
cn ywixsc drs ryclm do la Table Ibmde. tt de Charh'tnagvr^ irans. by F. ilc Roisiii, 
St Oinc.r, I84ft ; K. Gocdi-ke, J.fentsche Dh'.htvmj ivi MittrloUrr, FUewlcn, 1871 ; 
F. Denrion, Istoria de‘ lhanunzi di Cavallrria.^ Florciici*, 1794 ; D. I'Vrnirio, 
,S7i>rio. r.d Annfisi drtjli Aniirhi Jtowar.ai d'ltnlln, Milan, 182S-'J1*, 4 vols. 8vo; 
A. de Ou1iernftti.s, SU^ria della J.Kiteratvni (ix.-x., Roinanz^O, 2 ^ols. sin. 8vo, 
1883 ; sec also numerous articdcH in Jahrhiivher fiir rotrtanisi hr it. cngl. JAtteiXilur, 
/twf/bV/., llevue .Homnuta^ Iteirue drs langvea rranaves, &c.. 

Autiiurtan Cyiu-e.- l 4 idy Ch. tlucMt, The Mahinvgion, 18;l8-ft0, 8 vols. ; T)i. 
linrHAit do la Vinnmari|n6, Contes wp. de. la Jtn.tagnr (1846, 2 voIh.), Jxa Bardea 
7hr/i*#fa (ISOO), Txs Rtmans de la Tablr Jionde (IWlX and Myrtihiniif oie TA'n- 
chantrur Mf.rlin, (18C2); San Mart* (A. Si^hulz], Die Bagen wn A/er?ln (Halle, 
1853), and Parce.wl^Stvdlen. (ncrliti, 1861-62, 3 pts.); (F. Zanibrinl|, Dell 11- 
lustre. llUtorla di Landllotto del latfi't Bokwia, 1862; “ Iji Tavola Kitond^ o 
rilUtoria dl TrlatAiio'* (Acad. Bologna, K. Com., 1863); E. F. l^ith. The 
f^.grnd a/ Tristan^ 1868 ; A. P. Paris, rnntana rte la Table Rondr, 1868-77, 6 
VoIh. ; Skene, Four Aue. Boohi of Wales^ IJMWi, 2 voU. ; J. S. Btnart Olennic, 
Arth.vrmn J/sriliiUia^ 1869 ; F. G. Uorgmann, The San fVrcal, 1870 ; Q. E. B., 
7 */mj Story of Aferlin and Vivien^ I1871>J ; E. F. F. Hncher, Sur Im tej>riatntati<m8 
dr. Trisbin et d'Ysenlt dam lex ‘tnonumciUs, 1871, and Le .Saint Gnil^ La Ifaua, 
1874-77, .3 vola.; W. B. Olgera, King Arthur and the Arthurian Momanaest (1872]; 
A. Birch-HIrschfeld, IHe Sage turn f7raalf tripsin, 1877 ; 0. Donianig, Turdval* 
Studietif 1878; L. Kraussold, Die Sage iwm Ileit Gral, 1878 ;.E. Martin, 2%r 
iSralsagc, 1880. 

CuARhRMaGKie CvcLx.->J‘. 0. V. Ai^Hn. jSiaM iZlwr .. 

Karla tL Or., Munich, 1803 ; L. UhUncl, *' iJeher diUi ut(hin^»tacta« XMi 
Fonqu^'a Himn, 1812, pt. 8); F, W. Val. Schmfdt, dt# m&iUtHm 

Jfeldengcdlehte aus d. SeufenJirCit KwAm Berlla, 18 ^d E. Jhv 

manoM ftrk$ dM mnoUnnte hiat, tUt JM JPttdfi (vftt/Ul at.fiibUdlki^ MtangSit, 
Parte, 1888); Jtemafur dett dowre wdr* da Faitei 1888^ 8. vote* i -A^ .. 

Parted ** Stir l«« roman* de« diotne ^ 0^. U^ ’ 
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♦ml '‘Sxamen du syBtcrno de M. Fauriel" (j>retlxeil to JUman de Uurin le 
Lolurain, Jb^iirt, 1833, 2 voK 12nio) ; Faurici>^* D« Vorigine de I’enoj^ cli^val. 
du moyou fige*’ {Rtv. des Detix AfondAt, 1832, vols. vU. and vlll.); r. wolf, Uftic.r 
d. aHfrntiz. lietdengniicJUf, VliMiiin, 1833 ; Boclir, (tfurh. d. riim. Lit. im karolivtj. 
Zuitulter, Karlanilic, IS'lO ; W. "Wat U'lilvicli, Ihrr Momh von Sitnrt ttalltm i/hcr 
du 'I'hfiUn Kartii dvA (rVmsoi, Bo.rlit), ISJiO; Mrrwlurf, KaroUlfuit, OldoiilmrK, 
law, 8vo ; 0. d'HO'icHult, .S«r I'oriyiue de l epfu^rn /riin\xtis*>, I860 ; F. llin'SHanl, 
Imi i.im:unn piutea de hi Feanee, isr.O ; L’liJii li'HiaKHo (|»r«sn and 

verat-), pub. by Ewly Kiit;. Text Soc., pis. i-io, IHVU-M; K. lliirtsr.b, Vdirr 
Krai .\feinet, NuriMubiM’j', 1801 ; G. Paris, Ik psemio-Titijiino, Paris, ISiii't, uihI 
Jfhtolre jtn^thjue ih i'hitrkhuvjiu, Piu'is, ISO.t ; b. GiUiticr, Lf.-i ejeiiikit 
•Jd wl., 1878 A'</., 4 voIh. 

Sh.\mshCv«m.k. For lh»' lit<?rary liistnry, sfi.* K. Hand, Ik r A uutdiii de iInvJi- 
ft lie su/i. iii/t/ence, 2d I'll. 1873* Ij. UrauniVls, Jirit. r^e.^wh id»>e den tiumon. 
Amndui I’cni (tu/ticiif 1S76 ; A. Pa^rs, /,« luhliutki'iiiie de Itoji Quiehatte: A. de 
(iaule, IKOiS ; 1*. dc Gayan;;os, l.ihms dr rokiJh i ina \ Atni(ili.i y iMihrndinrt], ntn 
iiH diA^nmo imlliniiuir y vn ixiMhujo rastinudo, Madritl, 1807, an able and useful 
Hork ; K. A. do Vurnhajjen, Da LUtri'ntn ni dn.-i l.iero:! de i'aralJarioe^ Vienna, 
lH72 ; Sir W. Hcotl, “ Annul is of (innX" (hlinb. lire., (K*l»dKr lS0;'r) ; iiiv.faees 
t(j .Soiir.hey's trails. <>f Antndi* u/ijimi, isO.'l, I vols., and ^d‘ l'••lln*rUl Fnyhiiul, 
IS07, I vols. FurUif l•i^li«•^o■aplJy, sci- Harbosa .M.-ioliado, liddiothefn l.udtniut, 
bisbon, ITll-fip, 4 vols. roli<i; N\ AnttUiio, JidiHntheni Jiripntin, Ma«lrid, I7.s:i-K8, 
4 vols. folio; itrli<*l»? by Salva in tlio IkiHftorio Ameiiruhn, ls“J7. yfu 

2'.»-3U ; artieles in the U ieuer JnJirhin Ju r, xwi., xxi.v., xxvili., lix. ; G. 

llninid, “ RInde siii* bvs romans do i.du-val« rit^ osp:t«iiiols " (Hull, dn liddioiihilr, 
Apiil, May, .lime, ISiil); P. S;ilv/i y Malli-n, dr In li'dd intmi dr Snirn, 

Valenei.'L, 1802, 2 vols.; H, ,1. (iallardt^ Kmoiifo de iiun Hihliotem.. E^iftinola, 
Madrid, lX(52-ij<’i, 2 vols, ; I), Hiilal;^i», hi< rioofu io lleurml, Madriil, l.Mi2-7P, 6 
vols. ill the lirsl. volunio of A. J. inillleld's trans. of Dmi Quii^itr, issl, niay 
1 h* seen a Imi^ list, of the Spanish ronianirivs. See .also J. ( Jruisby, “The Spani.di 
Komanees of ridvalry " (Iran.s. of It ni ijin.mtr, 1S8.'>, vol. iv.). 

Tkitos'H’, l)JkNO riMii.isii, i’l!. - -See I*. J. Mom-, sao/iM/'.ye 'ur trut.^hen 
IhtdpnAUh:, Qiusllinbiir;', 1 .S:j*5, 8v<* ; K. 11. von ihr Ila^,'e.n, d/Zwarv/i.y. /-, Leipsi.r, 
1S3.S, 4 v<»ls. 4to, aiul ih'Anui tnhdtrnU urr, Sln{l;^:iil, ISfiO, 3 vo]s. : JI. A. Keller, 
Mnwart, Munnliciiu, lS-1 4 ; G. G. Gervinns, fJrnrh. thrdrutAhru JUrhfuihj, be.ii»sio, 
18’tl-74, ;■) vols. ; K. Goedeko, Dcidnik^ Dichluiut ha M iltrhilftr, Ib'esdeii, 1871, 
8vo ; A. Hia.s.sei't, In lilt, alh huindc an Moiini Ji'je cl Int oriyitn'.'i de f rpopee ger- 


U()MAX(;K LAN(;ILV0K8 is the iianuj guiierally : 
for tlip inodeni langiuigps <les(0!ulp<l from the ohl 
lloiibin er Latin tongue, acted njioii hy inner dctjuy or , 
^'rowtli, by dialectic vnricty, and )>y outward influence, 
more* or l(*s.s marked, of all the foreign nations witli wliieh • 
it came into contact. During the Middle. Agir.s the old , 
Homan omjiire or the Latin-speaking world was called | 
Hoinaniii, its iidiahitants Homani (adj. Ji'nWfniicKs), and it.s • 
speecli Homancium, N'nigar Jtomaneio, Italian liomau/A), ' 
from iioiiut dire inqui ^ to speak llouiauce. ; in Old French j 
nominative roman:^ ohjeetivc rom.hn{f)y Modern French j 
rhHKuiy “a novel,” originally a composition in the vulgar | 
tongue. In Fnglish .some moderns use Homan ic (like <.»er- ' 
manic, Teutonic) instesid of Homance ; some say Neo-Latin, ; 
which is fiCMpicntly used l»y Koinauce-spcakiug soliolars. j 
Hy succes.sive changes Latin, a .synthetical language, rich j 
in inflexion.s, wiLs transformed into .scvfu'ai cognat(; analy- 
tical tongues of few intlexion.s, nio.st of the (ild foriibs Inu'iig 
rei»laccd liy separate form-words. A.s the literary language 
of the ancient Jlomau civili/^ition ilied out, .seemingly ex- 
tiiigiiislied l»y tlie harbarism of the Middle Age.s, all tin:) j 
form.s of tlie old elassical language being confounded in | 
tlie most ]iopele.ss cliao-s, suddenly new, vigorous, and j 
beautiful tongues .sprang fortli, ruled by the most regular j 
laws, related to, yet different from, .Latin. How was thi.s i 
wonderful change brought al)out '/ How (’an chaos produce 
regularit}"? The explanation of this mystery lias been 
given liy Diez, the great founder of Romance ]>hilology. j 
The Romance languages did not spring from libnary clas.s- 
ical Latin, but from popular Lfdin, which, like every living 
speech, had its own laws, not subject to the ehanging 
literary fashion-s, but only to the slow' j)ro(-e.s.s of phonetic 
change and dialectic variety. It is wonderful how like 
the very oldest archaic Latin is to the younge.st, Afodern ; 
Romance. A great number of old sounds, forms, and 
expressions, wdiicli w'ero discarded or disn.sed by classical 
Latin, reappear in late vulgar Latin, and live on in the 
modern languages. Here especially the words of Horace 
coino true : 

Malta ronascentuT, qiiae jam cecidcro, cadfutcpic 
Quao nunc siint in honore yocabida, m To1<^t usus, 

. Quem peaes arbltrium c»t et jus et norma loquetali. ” 

: wticl^ eialw®»ng Rom»tice lAngiia^s, 

, chiefly M cohiiiBOti ongin) «nd formation, 

'’'their 


; raaniqiir, Parif*, 1871 \ A. Nuscb, Zur Verf/le-ichung dr.i Nihelungmlinlcs mit det 
; llias, Spiivs. 1863 ; Der HiMungen- N6t venjlichm mit der liUiSj Ulvt.bi>rjif, 

! 18«»I» ; M. Tiirk, Zin' Vergltiehung^ Jk*:., Oronstaclt, 187.3; G. .SchaiU*, “ H'.miht 
i n. li. Nibrluii^iMi ” (U’i^srnA'hiifd. .Motuitithf., lii., 187.'»); A. G. Michrv, " Tliv 
] Ibiiiu'rii* tjiicsLiiui (iml tbi* IVnkniiC Kpics" (Ilt^rnudhenn, 1876); J. '/njiil/ji, 

: Zur l.th rnt.uriic'.rhirhtf. dfii (iui/ V, lEtieivieh, Vicuna, |K73 : A. Taiiiirr, Ide. Smir 
■ mn (. Hi/ nya irarir.'r/. 1877 ; T. W'jssmuuii. “KiuK linni ’’ (/.fr/wA- u. Si-htrera 
i QtiiHea, Su. h‘., I.s7(.); li. llit'ili', “ Ui?Iht iliu Uaiul.svlirilU'U il(;r Cliuii.snu ilt> 

J lliirii“(K. M. Slcii;.f»‘rs Ai'sijiihrity 1.S.S3, pU JI) ; K. Liulurfl', I'ciirr die S/mu he 
j dejf llui'rhilr !e jHnu.ir., l.ST-l. '^Vii. 

i .Miuu hs Romany I-;. -\'or work-^. s.<*c Die s»'parnb* nrtii'b a i.n tho 

; j.'riNil. Kui..im :iii bli raturos. Tin* (blliuviii;; air .sihiili .s).rn’iil Mrati.sr.fi Itihfhi- 
j Ihrl: dvr Hnin.iur, Kiua, 1782, 21 vols. ; J. •Si'.ImmIyII, (Jrnrhiehte der Hnmnutik. 

I.ripsir, IMS. 1 Vw!s. ; .1. V. Ku lu iiib»rll, l*rr ihuferhe. Jh'uiun th.i XTIJIlrn 
j Jfdnh., I.ripKiY*, l-S.'il ; I ’liolrvius, I I 'r In ilnitnnl.^leii drufm-hra Itniiai nr dee Xl't Ken 
I thdirh., I.npsi'', Isoil; I*, li. .Im'iI <lri,. I.n hte .Its in Druts^-hhjtulf 

! lii'i’.sb'iii, l.s.'i.-i ; M. Ivi.rl iii;:, /i( . m/( (Y A fi' tira fruu. tKisrhru Hurnnmt hn XV*I Iteih 
• .fnhrh., Is.'-;., |i|. 1 ; 1 1 . Jh ifish Xoi'rl i.d.'i Hud their N'b/b'jf, 

j (':niibrnl;;i-, IS.V.I; R. ’rM. Krriium, llht,,r-i nj /'.'i, <//(■;./( h'ihi.,ii, Sew York, 

j ISS:’. 

! nn:i-I«Mil'Al ll V. ■ It bnsbi rii iliili.i.s.uVilf ti> rb) itii.j-i' iliail iuilirati* till* (lub^H 
j iiinl plaiuM i.f till. }ir..il piiiiti Yl • ilitiiii.m.i’ iiio iviui-iiii*, Miuv full iutbiiiiatiou 
! is to b»‘ sMU^'ht b.r in .1. G. IIiMUi-t. Mi'nuil. dn flhmiir, ISOu-iVS. i\ Vwls., Sn/i^ifg. 
j inent })>• P. Itf'Hflianip.s and ti. IJniiu i. im7.s xo, i \ ; J. O. T. <ii:ir.ss«‘, 'I're.'tnr 

I lie lii'itu nirm rt prrt iiiir, Dn-iilrii, 1.8.V,*-rr.i, 7 Vols. lt<i ; G. liimi' l, hi Fraiier. 
j Jittrrii; re !■ ii .VIV Pari-;, l-So.*! ; A. ririilMi- 1 >iili >1 , /■■■■•■•.>/ dr rhi.-<.s',fiti\tij<i\ drSi 

I mmnn.s dr fln-r<drri‘\ l.'-70, n!i adiMiv.'Vbtr .lud t-an fnl wi.rk ; J. Auirs :iii>l W. 

I lirrbrrt, Tn/i. vlrfo/Y/lf/f ■. Lnii.idii, -‘I Vi>l -. 4t«>; W. I'. I.•l\vlull‘>l, 

! Iiihli'»irn/ihir}‘ Mil II uid, oi\. 11. G. R.iliii. I-ymuIuii, is.'iT-i'-l. •! mis.; W. RKiiUrH, 
j Life of ll'. (’ojfou, l.oijilou, ls»‘.l t:;l, J vi*ls, 41o ; R. itrli. I nlii'iitute of 

j Jhttiio neen of hhieidry, IbSj ; G. Mi l/i. HihUinjr'i fiii. .h-i r'.'itiiii ri r /mrni! nie. iloli. 

I f*\b*m!r/l by I‘. A. To.si, iSf#.*'., llJiuo, lir.st ]»iil)lis|u-.l :i;i siifipb'iMrlit in 

J Fmario, .s'/y;/ ni : P. I’an.s, /./.< M-'<S. Jninraii dr In luld. du It'd, 7 V'-l.s., 

I with many r\f.rariH ainl .'ifas.iunls of roiuaiirrs ; M. T.. !►. Witol, I'litiihunie of 
! Koiniiiui.'* in. the Ijr/iti rt inrut oj .U.s'.s', ill tliM HrHisfi Mm^niin, Vol. i., i,o}iibi||, 

[ l.S.S:i, a iiutsl vuluublr ainl scholarly f.ssay, aiul tin- inivst. iiupditant. \v«'ik yi-t 
I piilfli.sln.sl on ri»niani.'r. (LI. H. T. M. K.) 

Latin* ; oidy .some [loints, esjiccially phonetic, which need 
a fuller di.scussit.m, arc taken up again here. 

M’c will iiGW briefly review the fait? of popular Latin 
through its .sneeossive stfiges, showing everywhere the 
earlie.sl appeaianei) of tlitj germ.s of .Modern Honiiincc. 

J. First. (P/ c (//(.(ssirift) Prrtiul : fur. 80 R.c. {Cirrvo), 

T.atiii, like all <ither liteuiry languages, began as a living i^atin 
jie.pnlar speeeb. I'liere W71S during this iirst periotl ]>raeti- ilialects, 
eaJly little (lilleronce betw’eeu llie vulgar and the litttrary 
language. In the olde.^t historical time Latin was spoken 
only in the small territory called Latinm. The greater 
part of Italy [iroper was oeeiipied by the- l-mbroOsean 
triVie.s, w'bo.so languagt s w ere Italie, related to Latin, yet so 
different as to be unintelligible to tlie Hf>mans. The two 
most distinct types were Lmbrian in the. north and (Jsonii 
in the. south. 'I’lie chief <lirtVrene<5 between tliem is that 
Fmbrian was in a mneli mon* advanced state of phonetic 
d('cay, and was in many reN]»eets a pn'cnr.sor of Italian and 
Itomancig wliile Dsean w’as still more antiijim than liatin. 

AVhcii thb territories where the.NC dialects were s[»oken 
beeann*. snbje.et t<i the Ibimans, about tlie beginning of tlie 
'Id century ii.g., tlie language of tlie eomjiierors Avas iutro- 
flucod, but of conrso modified by the siieech of tlie con- 
quered. Thus two groiifis of provineial dialects^ were 
formed. (1) 'I’lie .N’<u th or Fnibriau and Sabelliau Latin, 
w’ith which Etruscan Latin was elo.sely conneeled, w^as 
peculiarly important, siiu'c it .S[iread .s«»uthward.s and ex- 
tended to the nciglibourhood of Homo ; thus Falerii, 
Pneneste, ami Ihiseulnm spoke it. l.aler it .sjiread t(» 
N(»rthern Italy, P>(?ing really a fuller development of tlie 
tendencies of the old pojmlar Latin .ami easier to }>ro- 
nounco than literary Latin, at last from the siirroumling 
]»easantry it reaelieil the peoide of Home and became the 
source of the iiiodern tongues. (2) The iSouth or O.scan 
[jatiu w‘a.s Latin with some sliglit ])]ionetic modifications, 

‘ The Lntiu Uinlcfits have Iweii investigated by K. Sittl, lokaUn 
\W.rmhk(tetihi Ueri tUr lotcinischen S/irurhej Krluiigen, 1882. Ou l^tiu 
.somuls geuendly see Seelinann, Jjla , I HA-.-c/ov/f 7*#; des Heilbroiiu, 

1885. Botl) tlic.sc books, liowever, ani.st l>e uswl with caution. Sittl 
has the merit of Itaving traeoil the rctation.s of North Latin, hut has 
many nush aHSertions ; .sen Zeititnhr. f. rom. Phil.^ vi, 008 sq. Seel- 
niann ia sujicrior to Oorssen as ft phonetician, hut is often obscure ami 
given to elaborating .strange theories. Thus he arrives at the nhsiml 
conclusion that the differences of i^uantity did not exist in tho class- 
ical age, but that the poets jud^ of quantity by Dm close or open 
sound of the vowel 
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which, in Modem South Italian, have lived through the 
levelling influence of the north dialect. Between the 
Umbrians and the Oscans lay the Sal)olliane, occupying 
linguistically as geographically a middle position, yet 
somewhat nearer to the north dialect than to the south. 
To the west of ITinhria lay the mysterious Etruria, whose 
language, prest^rvcd in numerous inscriptions, has long 
been an unsol \'ed riddle and is still a matter of disputo, 
some considering it as utterly uno.onnected with Italic or 
even Aryan, some, as Deecke and Soplius Buggo, thinking 
’ it Aryan, intermediate between Creek and Italic, but jxirtly 
decayed. In the last re.s[)ect it lias much in common with 
Umbrian, but its tendency to a rapid and slovenly utter- 
ance is still more distinctly traceable tlian in Umbrian. 

Of the other languages spoken in old lUdy, such as 
Mesaapian, Celtic, Venetian, and Ligurian, too little is 
known to enable us to form an cstiinato of their j>honetic 
character ; but in general we see tlio ]ieculijiritiea of North 
Latin ixmetrating more or less evtMywhenj, in the nortli of 
Italy and in S[)ain (subjected at the end of the 3d century 
B.O.), os well as in (laid, of wliicli the southern part, Pro- 
vincia (later IVovonce), was subjected first, and tlie rest, 
by (^aisar, in tlie 1st ceutniy n.o. All these countries 
were rapidly Latinizod ; but the provincial dialects did not 
always follow the phonetic d(‘Vclo[)mcnt of the mother 
speech, just as American docs not always follow the 
changes of English. 

Old Popular Lalhi. 

Conso* j 4. Phonetics. 1. Final cunsonriiits, O8po<?ially partly 

nanlA. ^eio fftebly pronouncod and oftun dn^ppotl in writing : s in nomina- 
tives, us Cornrlio (T. iSrii). Ennius wrotn rniissirua* 
QiioUiu' mortis ; gen. ae-diun Sera pi (in a law) : aeo. rird nostros 
(Plant.), la verso was not oontjud in th«? iiK.'trtt till 11j»? manliood 
of Ciooro, who, tleoigh Ik; had, him.vdf follo’A'od tlm rarlii r use in 
his youth, rails it “ .subru.sticum," vhi'.li shows that it continued 
in the country. This agiees with TTnibriaii, where .v wa.M often 
dropp<Hl, as Ikuvinu** Tguvini (nom. pirn*.), a<jrc ngri (gen.), kc. ; 
with North Latin, aa tuatrona Pisaarese (nom. pliir. ; at Pisaunim); 
mitii’omo maximu.s, zrnatno (gen. at FahTii) = 01d Lat. .seiialiio.s ; 
r?u7/7<m’ (nom. ; .at 'ruseulnni) hx)ks <piite Italian. jV w.a.s often 
dropped, a.s in the well-known hone oino dnonoro optamo fuisr riro 
(T, c^eip.). It w.as, by the expres-s .statement of C,|uin1iliaii, obscurely 
protiouncetl (."Hoc J.ATish .and must h-avo been very loosely articu- 
lated, the lips jirobably only appio.M< }iirig, nnt closing, iiiacli like 
Polish Dahroirs/ri (Dombrowski), whiidi gives a sound bclwecn .a 
feeble VI and a nasal vowel. In Pinbiian this di' 0 ]»pnig of the vi 
i« freipient, a.s pnpfo for poptiliiin, and in Faliscan saen'f dniu. 7’, 
on the contmry, was generally ivtaincd if» Old Latin, hul frequently 
dro|i|»ed in Puihrian, as «lc(le dedit, hafu: habet, habia liabrat ; 
likewise in Nort h Litin, as dak «!edit, dalro ami dn/ruf forde^leniiit 
(T. Pis.); dak (Tibnr) ; cn/Kt njul cnjif./i for ciibat (Fal.). Sonio- 
tiriies d w:i.s usimI, ns /rcid (Pn\'ncste\ in Osc. jefaeid^ ikdaL In 
the ])erfecta, liowever, d is perljiips the older .sound. D i.s the 
final consonant that \va.s first drojijied, us in in nltod marid {Co\. 
llostr.), a (JmiiiKKl Init also loiojd vita (T. S< ip)., later fre- 

quently. rak(r)^ s(jrn[r), culo(r), (»( < iir in IMautu.s with r drop]>f;d 
or .slightly ]wonoiinced (md. counted in tho metro): in jmt.e{r) 
veuit (Tenmce ; seo I.atin); in Fal. /ocm, rnttiH ; in aEquiau uxo; 
and in Ital. frak, .siiora, infHflie, N wiva droppe d in tamr^ii) sus- 
picor(Ter.) ; Xrmh. nouic. and numcni, pointing perhaps to a weak 
iia.sal vowel ; Ital. nonii'. 

2. «after viiwads soinelimes biMiame r, a.s ar ad, ariYirsnvi 
adversuni, arfuise^ arycr agger, — ni.stio ar mo adv^mias (l*Iaut., 
T'nic.t ii. 2) ; it wa.s relaimul in classical Ijilin in arhUn\ anrsso, 
mcridies. In Obi P mbrian d i-onstantly changes to a peculiar sound, 
here tran.s<.Tibcd d, in Ijaler bmbri.an spelt /■-?, as ad, ora ad, pelnv 
jnirfnis (juadrujicdibus, dupnrsna biiH'dihus. Tliia Janiiid np|)eni’S 
to Ijo only a les.s trille<l vai'iety of the Koninii soiind. In some 
few instanoc.s tliis old r rt‘apjK‘ar» later, us in Mcilia'val I-At, 
scirim (Lex Salica), in Kuum. annrsarlH, IIhI. dn/hte^ Vtm. drzare. 
Span, drera — ]jot. argor (agger). In Minlera South Italian r for d 
is quite common, os N«7a]). ruraie^ Sicil. — Ital. dWici, Lai. 

duodccim. 

1 There is nothin;: Ut prove that thl.<t s was vojeeil, like Eng. z ; probably It 
was VQhieless aiul wr.'viUy articulated, inuch the .same as la Andaiiuian vdh) 
fodre, forBmn. lospatlrrji, “the parents. ’* 

a Abbreviat4ous--7'. .Serp., Titnli (Elo^U) Ridptooum; Cal. Bostr., Colutona 
ItoBtrata ; E|>isio1a Oonsoluin de Bserhaxmllbiis ; 7*. PhL, TituU Piaaur- 

enses ; X. XU., Low or I Ate Latin ; * before a won] means hyiM>th*eticaL 

a Spaced letter* idgnlfjr the iuBealpnohs in the tuitlDnal olianoter, gemnidly 
fltipiioiied to be older ; Itallca mean tlio Inscription! in Bonian letteri^ suppoi^ 
to lie younger. 


8. Z for ,9 ia found in some unin telllgihlo fhtgmeuto of the CamtiM 
ScUiaref mentioned by Varro (X.X., vii. 26), but in the text li6 
aays that the anciente need for r. Ooz{ano\ but also Cosano, ia 
found on two old coins from C!osa, though here a may be due to 
Oseaii influence. On the other hand, iW^r, qitir^ir, were found 
ill the iincient augural books, jierhaixs Etruscan Latin(?). But tho 
ordinary form of Old Ijatin was rf, as in aaa^ hoiioaiSf flosem, 

Lasas, Fits ms, Pajnaius, Valmita, Not r, but s or ss was u.sed to 
render Greek StitfwtUvm, cumissor, rmrsaa; in this last word 
(Kr. masse) the present pronuiuualiun still testifies to tho old 
voh!elo.s.s .sound. Thu.s the wlioln theory of the ancient liStin z 
lHH*oinc.s houMiwhttt doubtful ; yet it ia |»robable that it existed in 
tho oldest preliiatorie I^tin, ami that fonns like *eaifuvi n^suvx 
were prorioimced with z, like tho Osc. eizazmic egvuiznm (same 
meaning). Later on s (c) passed into r, following in this the Urnh. 
iirnasiaru, pracataruv:^ ka. In ino.st word.s Ijatiii now got r, even 
in some where Umbrian it>taiued s; comp. Txit. ara with Urnh. 
nsa, Lat jdenarius, ardinann.s with Uinb. plcjiasicr, uniasior. 

In Lat. nasKS — narcs tlio relation mii.st bo somewhat like that in 
A.S. cedsan, cal.s - citron, tfcc.orcn (choose, clio.se, rho.S(.*n), probaldy 
owing to an origin.al dill'civncc of accent. Tu many c.aHo.s whero 
Latin vetaineci s it was originally double, as in cavssa, casitvs ( rr cad- 
tns), thus spelt by Cb ero and Virgil (Ciiiint., i. 7, 20) ; forinonsus 
and /orifumns i this i.s tho reason why Italian has always 5 hard 
(voiceless) in cosa (Yen. cossa\ dolorosa, Ac., as Ascoli has .show'n. 

Thus, ov«;ry or vt)ice<l s liaving pa.«.sed into r, tho wmnd c must 
have disiippciarctl from tlie language, and it was only mudi later 
that it Ava.s reintroduced. The .sonml of ; .semiis to be cs|Kcially 
at homo on Celtic, ground ; the voiccle.ss sound .st ill exists in llns 
south of Italy (Kome, Naplc.s, Sicily) and of Spain, 'flie English 
pronunciation of Litin words like morose, jocose, ami of Giick 
words like dosis, ct'isis, is pnibably duo to ancient tradition. 

4. aV w'as often ilropiKul before .v, as cosol cons<d, eesor censor, Nasals. 
coscntioiU t^T. Scip.), •nio(n.)strarc, Mostellttrio (Plant.); oven yii- 

trani tov fcncstrani (J'ciCstram *, Enniu.s) ; Alliesis dies dicebstur 
(Fe.il.); viescs (In.scr. Neap.), Ac. ; nearly alway.s J’orviossirs, for^ 
mdttns ibr /ormonsus (see. 3), Tliis agrees with Vinb. Fikrasr<;c. 
and N. Lat. Pisaitresc, Pomp. (Yudresis, juesa, and reapjn‘ar,s in 
Ital. Milunrsc, (rcnoausc, uiesc, pcsarc, Fr, mois, pescr. In Litin n. 
generally did not quib* dis!i]>pefir, l.uit was feebly pronounced, very 
like French n in peasrr, <u* probably st ill more like the I'oli.sh nasal 
vowel in mieso, “flesh,” “goose,” lialf vowel, lialf consonant.. 

By this }>arhal absorption of >t the preceding vowel was lengthened, 
co**sol. Cicero e.xprf;.s.sly mentions Insonvs, Gelliil's phisito, the 
grammarians mans, mens, pens. 'JTie aiime was the tra.se, before /, 
a.s itifclijc mentioned by CietTO ; ?/. .sometimes droppetl l>efoie t, 
covtntionid (Bacch., 18 / n.c.) ; comn. Urnh. kuveitn convehito, 
kuvtjrtu convertito, Fr. convent, Eng. coreni, covenant. aV is 
lurely droiqx'd lie fore t ond d except in N. Lit. dedro{t) (T. Pis.) ; 
but this does not count, a.s the I was muto. Cicero te.stirit'.s to 
hHloctus, wliioh prove.s tlui full .sound of n. The spellings fonifae, 
scnfcmfiimt, darndn, luemdran, Ac., of the Lex Julia (45 n.(\) are 
probably only a7)alogieal from ciimdem, caindim, ki\, pronouneerl n. 

Jf disappears in Poponi, Sep/tmi, hut perli.'ip.s only apiMiientL', as 
Priscian ttdks u.s tlmt medial vi, a.s in urnhra, b;ul a miildling force, 
not tlie ob.scure sound of final m. In most oM spelling.s, as in 
tho Scandinavian Kiines, vrv frequently find na.saks dropped before 
eorri*.s]»onding “mutes” or .stops, where then* i.s no sus]Ucion of 
an obscured .sound, e.r/., in Kuii. LAT for land tJic iiasal in simply 
nnder.stood. Likew'i.s/A in Umbrian the older ustotn is shown by 
tlie Latin sjadling to mean ostcmlu, Ac, In Modern Romanco only 
Celtic di.stncts liavo ]U‘oiluced na.sal vow^ols. 

5. 7/ is sometimes drrqiped from the 2d century u.c. dowmwards — 

“ Pareis.sime ea [// littera] vrUiiv^ usi ctiam in vocalibus, rimiiii 

(read rtCf/iw] ■iVco.srjrMtf dicebant” (Quint., i. 6, 20); “in Latio 
ruj'O edtat, in urho uedua** (Varro), for /m «///,«/ —Goth. pait% “goat”; 
likewise okra, aMa (Varro) ; in M.irsian Lat. Irtiiis foi* Hirtim^ 
Ostiliva] comp. Umb. eretU5~7nT/iw “vdit.” // must have had 
a rather feeblo .sound, s<)met)ii!ig liko French Ji <jtspir6e. 

6. lls i.s found assimilated in riissum {r&snvi), sttasurti {ahsum), 

Ac., in MSS. of Plautus and Cato, and in some inscriptions, always 
ill prosa (but prorsus) and cena, Umb. i^orsnatnr “conati,” dos^ 
suarkis (Varro) ; “sic et dossum per duo .9 . . . quldam ut lovitw 
ciunjtiiivernnt” (Vtd. Long.). Comp. Umb, Turscc, Tuscom “Tua- 
cum”; Ligurian Lat. susn (bronze tablet near Genoa, 117 b.o.). 

But this assimilation was never carried out consi.steiitly ; wt have 
L. I^at. .•iusirm ct jvsum (sursum et deoisuin), Ital. su c giik, older 
Aiwo t ginso ; dosso, but eorm, verso, orso (umua), Fr. otirs^ Span, o«o* 

7. I wns doubled between vowels, as in “antiqui maiius,** wluch 
Priscian distinctly explains to have been pronounced with the sound 
of i coijsonaiit (Eng. y in you), and ^^Pompeiii nt si dicaa Pom* 
pelli." Cicero spelt aiio, ifaiiam\ •*qnod si est^ otiam jungetu^if 
[i] ut cousonans ^ (Quint., L 4^ II). Comp, alpo 

Out of the older and popular ttaL : 

whereas ckssMIaiiii had . 

.see 23 below, p. '664«, : \ ^ 

8. V occurs in OM Ipsi 
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to^fhvmt (comp. Jhvi<m ; JlwoiduBt LucretiuB), iom^ mvo, nuo, 
ingemivae, el&mcas. Comp. VmK tovor and tusr, tui; Oac. 

&c. It reapiieara in Pelr<JuiuK, urcaatim pkrvebat, and in 
Ital. pidvere, roi^bia, vidom, Mdnlova, chidvioa, Span. 

llov^r, Fr. plcuvoir, 

9. In (pi the u after q woa only a lip glide, delinwl by tho 
graininariana as ‘^neiUier vowel nor consonant,” as it did not 
count in tho metro. Tt was thoreforo ufif.ily (irop[)oil altogetlior, 
aa in (yinti for Quineti in au old inscription. 'I'hls was especially 
^(tuliar to Etrusc^in Latin, os in tho very old Acedwi Aequitiac, 
Tarcna^ Ktnis. Tarx^icuit Tarcpiinius. Instances occur later ovory- 
wdiCH!, as cocoa for coquus^ cuttidU (IjOX Julia), ; li. Lat, ciaqoe^ 
ciiLqimtjiiifa (Kdic.t. Diucl., 301); Ital. c/it <iui, cA/. (|uid, cudtr.tr 
cofiuen?, cnci/ia= vulg. Lat (rwinin.a (^culina), cinque^ But 
giuiemlly Italian retains y/t with tlio ohl souinl, qointo^ qiiantv^ 
Span", but 7 //^, quinfo ( - A*), Fr. 

Greek ]0. Tho Old KomaiiM, liaving ijo aspiratos iti their own speech, 
aspirates, could not pionouiico Iho (Ireek 9 , Xi but generally turned tlioiii 
into p, c, if as IHlipjma <Ff\nr 7 ros, Pnim ‘l'piVi 7 , colopm^ Unanutl, 
In some uor»ls the old ][M)pii]ar pi’oimnciatioii continued later, as 
clas.s. ampiiUa^ purpura ; Silver Ago, pftrolopuhunl (F*etron.) ; 
Mediaivul, colopus, co/pu% Ital, colj.n\ Fr. cvup \ s^tucra^ Old Ital. 
spe.m (DantcO, Karly Kiig. sperc ((diaiicer), vulg. Kng. .spntt\ 
“splierc"; Josepua^ ital. frw.arppc\ Stvpanna^ EsUhan, i^ViHW 

Efrjmu. 

11. Greek initial ir w'.as often rendered h, as Jhf,rua Uiif\ddt, also 

adj.j “ aiitii|iu quod nunc (licinius rufiinr' (Fest.); hence, 

through /»</>•( /•)iue 9 , Ital. bujo, “dark”; likewise* harm ttc^us, Ita). 
busaoy bosso^ Fr. bids, “bo.v treo”; from ire^t's*, class, pqria, ]»opU’ 
lar and L. Lat. bu.{ is, luruht, Fr. IwUr., 

12. /''after vowels i.s rare in Latin, but froonoit in Uniliro-Osean, 

as Bnil). pnifc probe, (tse. amprujid. improbe, Sifd^dm Sanuiium 
(*Sabiniuui), corrcsporuliiig in cognate wonls to ficcck Rspiratits 
where, L:vtin <MinHiionly Inid A; Tint, rg/rr, ‘'sly,” orig. “vaiius”; 
comp, rubrum “ varinm ” (GIosm. Isiil.', limb, viifru. Tint iv> 
lation Indwccn TiJit. rufus, ITmb. rofu and Lat. ruher is very like 
that between tuisuN aixl vntrs, or that between nho aiul liuqo, 
lUjurio lis representing Or. x* Wo may suppose lluit/L the older 
and stronger coiimion Ibnn, sometimes rcluincd in old popular 

Latin sjweeh, partly by pnivim iiil iiilbn.'uee. We find sibture foe 
sihi/ftre im!niioMe<i as archaic )»y Nonius, a.s vulgar in the appendix: 
to Frobiis, iLiil. zu/idurc, Fr, sijjlrr, F is preserved in many l>ro. 
vine.ial luimev, as (IV iron. ) and Tijh'umn, Itai. Tifrnut. 

Wc find this /again in the Italian Infduo talnnus, hii/hfo bunalus, 
Fiiig. buifalo. The Neapolitan aUruf(\ ” October,” ha.s a very Oseaii 


ap[»earainai. 

Vowels. 13. Old Latin often ])refei‘s short e, esiH*eially original and nn- 
acccMited, to I, .as in drddy fud ('P. Sidp.), cepd, ref*rA (Col. Ro.str. ), 
vclct (Baceh.), (byndAijs (inscr. ), u\r.fitr>i' raqdurc (Fest. h (fubcutts 
dominus (Fest.), cojupn.ufu iCatob [ft?i\drh\ hinrJo, cuhruir (inscr. \ 
/tf//n://Vf, 7nm//’.y^T ((,}uint. ). It.stainls for r:idi»'al 7 , mostly «*rig c, 
as in CH, cudo -dw fV, anmd (Fla\it. j comp. Ital. insieim?, Fr. en- 
semble; Mcnrrm (insiT., and inent ionr-d by Quint ilian). Sonieliuies it 
stands even for origin.'tl /, as tnnpcafatchits, aiidks (T. Sei]>. ), navebos, 
'n/t.v<tJrd, but marld Kostr,), sri queSj si qnis (IUk.vIi.). Thi.s 
i.s quite Umbrian; comp, kanctu c'.'inito, urfotam orlntam, 
fra treks “ fra t liens, ” Aqv/c/r-r L. Lit. fadhilis, Old Fr. fraddr 
fe,asilde, famediaa fannliinj Znom, iilur.), kvestretio tjuaestura, 
formed like Lnt, segnif.us. in North Latin wi; fimi Etrus. Lat. 
AccHiai Aequitiae ; Umb. Tiiit. Puhlccr, miinestcrinm, (’I. IM.s.) 
Apoleneif detk, NamdUti ) ; Mai's, d^idd, vimto ; and rustn^ ** rastici 
etiani nunc qiioqno viam vcham apptdlant ” ( Varro). E, being more 
subject bj Im?. ob.scurcd tliau 1 , is not inifnvjnently' dropped, a.s in 
cantc for *canrk\ elas.s. cmilU (Oarni. Sali.), A'uinioriai (in.ser. r, 
290 it.i\), oinmrsd (Bmich.), unvcrstim (Lueretius), caUlus (Cato). 

% nrdua, frigdariu (Liiciliu.s) ; always M, fi'dr^ipipere, l*o]»ul:ir 

Tiatiii fiero approached the North dialect, where such syncopes 
were constant : comp. Trinb. luminc nomine, trrmnu tcrinino, postro 
]po.Htero ; they were still moro violent in Etruscan, n.s Elxstndre 
Aloxandcr, SdUmwil Septimiena nata, Tai'xt^aa Tarqninins ; Pis. 
Tjak drdro{C) dodenint, lAiro Lilie.rum ; Unib. lAt. cedre cedcre, &c. 
South Latin, on tho contrary, favoured i (sec below). 

11 . Of Jong i Lucilius distinguishes two kinds -close [i tenur), as 
ill piUit ** mortar,” and open (i pinguo), ap]»ro.icliing to r, written ei, 
as inpctlmu, **simr,** vieMr, “ thomsanus ” ; he might have, added 
feilius^ “son,” comp, fdme, BiXi/j, There was an original diph- 
thong d, AS in (teiare, <) 8 c. deieum, Gr. BtiKP^^pai, which w’as c^rly 
contracted into ibis middle sound, exactly like Eng. ey in money 
from Old Fr. m/yneic. This too is quito Umbrian, spelt H and ee, 
tf, iM ohetn inlto, Arch. Lit. enoito, foHuf iUios, serdhtor, arrehf^) 
Bcripti, pr^vs privus, loveine^ fjavme^ Iguvhu; comp, the dative.^ 


Jqim jkUr^ mefuty tqfs (tibi), Otc. JHw^h ptdent i also Umb. Lat. 

wd Ha fybm In North I<Atm datlvoa in « aro goner- 
cooitanl Pis.^ nnoontmotedh «a dknqn4 wksftv, /oim, 

- JiaHs^ estt^dihg iK>m«iitneA oyea. aonth i and 

, do 0!ii,U;i . I4vy need ^ aud 


quaae (originally .si). This exactly agreoa with tho rustic pro* 
uuuciation vella, speca recorded by Varro, lelcr by Festua — **ab 
antiquis ot ameci et a’tnecae per e littcram elferebantur ” (.Fest.), 

And this again surprisingly agrees with the Alodcra Kmiliuii 
(Komagiiuolo) pronunciation, aa Bolognese mdja mica, dey dico, 
mdl mille, pliir. n/tVn Kal. mila, ifdu vita, mare nunilo, pr&ni 
primo. Thn.s thi.s old nustic sound seems to have extended iiuith* 
wai'ils, ])nt later to have Immui driven from iL old homo by tho 
clas.sie elost! /, which nciutiaied every whore elst‘, and ia generally 
reprcisenii'd in all the iloinanf-e langnagis. 

15. Obi Litiii ofu n prcb i.s short 0 , u.spci iaJly original and un- 
accented, to u, us in cinusnl i'!. Seij*.), tabvUi (Bacch.), pocolom 
(many old in.ser,), pnpohn/i ('fab. cpis/ohf.^cTrtaroXi^, • 

Faf.ricvb s, J/erodrs, cd/m ( Vrdc,\^ FoZeo/Hoa ijnsi r, 3d century It 
cobjit and rtdt, .ko. (I’luni. ; 0 .ilti r r continued in the c.lii,ssical ago), 
.vonZsiint, eosi nt.ir»tLl{'\\ Sl ip. '*, d* noufiuri. (i'-Au I'.Mit ); in rerinina- 
tions — Ft nos, opos, /‘oA'w#-, y/7/i/.v, ;in<l Ludom^ \e. ('!. Sei[». ); in Umb 
act*. 'iH}pto, S‘t/ro, A /Y/o; {;Vcii lor (»ng. 11 -- iracruda rrst, obMcrva* 
turn tbit ; ratli<';il - no Jbr nmltu, “ tinr," o/j.s',; G>.’anin ro, Ital, 

.Span, omb/ii, iarmo .summo Vuig. sup mo 1 , It.il. sunitnox in North 
Latin Widbihvod 1'. Ficxn.); in LmI, iniuoinft, :.nut(u.o\ and iu 
l.iguriau IjUtiii uipuino, suso j^bron/x tablet iicjir tienoa, 

117 n.c,). 0 reappears in Lite J.iilin and Italbn vndio, doire, kr.. 

Medial o is often dioppi^l before /, as in mmii pupln (I’laut. IVud. ), 
/co/t/r/iwr (inscr. \ /b.s/L.s (Fiiustnlus. 114 h.c. <, //< rc/^ (Flaut.), 
.v//o///m/er (Lner.)— comj*. Fr. stnujUtr, Ital. dnykiide rnplota 
( Liter.) ; in .some ea;s«?s, a.s pocluio, /n:nr/um, tin' contia«‘tii»n does 
not^ appear till tho empire; at rom[*eii .yuliu, \c. Aa 

Unibi i;in al way.s has rami ract ion, pihn»'lofti, iniijlmt, Tnidunir, dthi, 

I'allo, atipht, whilst G.sean distingui.‘jhe.s dimiiiul.ive forms like 
znudtjut, zit’.cid, dcuhid l‘tom such forms ;i.s .vo />/;■<//. 7<nu, pratloin, 
the sirongesL impulse must have I’ome fjom the north, although 
tin re must have been a juftly general lenib-iny to .symope every* 
wliruc. In Italian eoiifraetum is llio rule in tuqiular words, aa 
Cicrhlo f«>r rtJ'/Ha, I.ale irriti.s, tu’cA/o oe’lus, Ac. In popolo, Uicola, 
hvluf kr., aiul dimlnutivr.s like rind’/ .and [pirdoht, the original 
vowel lias remainr*rl tliroiigliout. .Sontli l.atin la\onred udrr. ladow). 

Id. The use. <»f o |ur / afit-r v is .sliown by Obi Lat, ui/iror.y'i, 
rotifrc] in vodrui.t (Flaait.. Ambiosian itallinjisrst), the original 
soiinrl (from .'.v».v) ofeurs, whicli must have been univi i'.sal in ]>opii1ar 
spe«<eli, simv it najtpeais in l.ute Latin uml all tin* Komanee lan- 
guages — Ital. riKslro, Fr. reZve, J^e. 'J’beie was a tiadition tliat Seipio 
Afrit amis lunl been tlm iii.'ii t<» spell tie su wt>ril.s witli e (Quint., 
i. 7, 25). Here timbriuu tlistinguisbetl beUveen e ami o, ;ls in iw.vtm, 
coiT.r/u, (j»ie.s.), but cvrortua (perf.) ; I^at. roraurr is perba}ts Sfsiii. 
myrir, bust//', “ tt» vomit in i/tliei words c. is nt/w iiniver.sjd. 

17. (/ Of* lined for i before labials; but the rdvl optumo has 
Sean!i;ly left any trai*e, yet Ital. has bt.'sidcs i/didmu, 

I^:it».T u was pioiiouin;ed witli the sound of w, (Ir. e, Fr. a, whieh at 
best was tujiieil in!<» /, us in tijitiuiu.a, Ital. oUiuio, But iu soiuo 
few ivords the old popular Inrm has '•urvived llal, sivj/jdti, 

Fr. iloubf<\ “ .stnbl.)le,” d l.ysu p<t rt , Ital. ariuporr. 

38. (/.stands fore — “ A/a/;oi’c.v, /V /</->■ Vi tu.si is.'dmi ; quae tameu 
a primoribns repndiata sunt, quasi lustieo more di* t.:i ” ( Bri.si*. ) — 
contrary to the geiiciul rule (see J.a). Sj>clliijg.s like mu ns, muntr/n, 
^/nnO/n abound in Late Latin, as ptndi/^.t; - alremlv in 98 A.i\), 
SfTrroM^ii'vnV' I'hit., «*. lOU) ; ■wheiu-e (lid Fr. and (jld Eng. miliU, 
“mount,” Itiil, mOnh, pO/dy, ju/iir with clo.se o. In Sicne.so wo 
liavu evi’li poij/itirr, ponto, Ital. and Floiauitiiie pngnerr, panto 
(tmimore, puucium); the coiiuc.xion, however, of w with Old Latin 
u i.s doubtful. 

19. Greek o was }uonouuecd -a, as in Itruyis Ititrrus, 

purpura, (jubrnmm, ijabniuirc, cu press as, --i\\r last four also class- 
ical ; otherwise iho ehissie.fil age adopted the (.iieck souml y, .ls in 
Cyprus. In popular Latin the old souml remained, and u was 
.soinotiiues (before r, as in /mr'i even changed into o, as iu sloruj’ 

(Ter.), avcora (Nieviu.s). In Low Latin u is frr(|uent : rnpnun, 

’* eopjicr,” for which Pliny used ; comp. Ital. 

b(lr.sa, Fr. bourse, crupfa, lUl. grolUi, fumba, Ital. ttimba, etc. 

Ill jwpubir Latin there was a general ti ndemy to eontuiet the Diph- 
old diphtliougs, iu ace.onianeo with Umlinan ami North Latin. thongs. 

20. Au in North liatin hegau very early Ut b'* f.ontraeted into 
long opmi o, as J\du (inser. Pieen., 218 ».c.). In rmbrian tliia is 
a con.stant lfi\v--o/<i ant, Ital. d, Umb. turn t.iiuos Ital. fd/tu, kc. 

Tho only form of the olde.st Koman was uu, as Taurasia, 

{r)a.ulla (T. Seip.), Cluudi ( Bacch.). ^Vhen tho Umbrian ]Mict whose 
provincial iianio was I’JortiOs rettlod in Konic iu the hitter half 
of tho 3<l century b.c. his muno was Latinized into Plautus. 
Moiiiiwhilo tho North Latino htigan to poiiotrate into Latin m tus 
rustic, vulgar, and familiar; Cato and Varro often uso it iu their 
books He Jlustmt, ua colra (Cato), cu/is, oratii (Varro) : ^'^Orata 
getms pi.scia appcIUtnr a colons ami, quod nnstici orum dicebant, 
ut auriculoH, oriculm** (Feat). But iu tb<d classical ago thero 
waa a good deal of reaction againat this vulgarism, and l^cre it a 
welL known onoedoto of Mest^ius Florus w-aniiug tho atitpwQV 
yesjpaaUn against saying ptosbra, and being next day facetiously 
greeted by the emperor aa (Suet, vesp.f 22). At Pompeii 
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copo took tho place of wupo, o{p)9ettllaU of anscuUat. It is scarcely 
possible to fix the i>recwe period at which b for au hecaoie /^eocral 
with tho upper Has.scH ; l)ut, as it was never chanj^od into ltd like 
the original opeii o, tlio general contraction of an is probably 
later than that of nc to I, which was ai-eoinj»lis}ifd about the lime 
of the iutrodiK'tioii of (Christianity, 'rhat the contracted sound is 
ojicri 0 , not may be inlcrriMl from the Italian b in oro, toro, 

cow, poiyroy in Old KhmicIi ckijsey ])bi>ri\ ns is shown by the rhymes, 
only in Mod. Fr. cAw, pbrrr. (etyiuologi<*ully }ftiiivre). Tho 

Eiig. CKUfc, mufct:, pnm'ty^ have ke|>t tl)e Ohl frenrli svmiul ; the 
Mimnish ftii ms are CfWi, e/v», pohn:. The. old tUphthongal ]>rominci.a- 
tiou of au was never ouitc lost, luit pro.sei'ved in lileraiy tradition 
nil through the .\ridttlrt Ages, as iu Italian and Spanish iittir;iry 
words like <aiusa. It even appears to have })eeii popular in .soiiu^ 
Konmii provtiu’es, judging from the Prov. piuhrr., euHsit^ in Jdod. 
Prov. cbiiw (sjujlt liy the Fre.mdi “coouso”), and the Portng. ouro^ 
cuifsa (also o/ro, coita). Even Fr. chnsr^ chou presuj)pose. eunsa^ 
cauli-a, not ro.w», rof/.v. In Italian, words like coniio, “ eablwige,” 
PaolOy “Paul,” are rare exceptions. It is to be especially noted 
tliiit mudn .seems to l>e fahse, nnia Ixiiiig the corre< t Latin form, 
which i.s coi roboratetl hy Ilal. coda witli close o. Soim^ pliilologists, 
however, think 6 is tlie old contraclion, nneoniicctecl with b. 

*21. oldest form t//, occurs very early, as in *ye.v, pvaMad 
(Col. Rostr.), and was gmcral at the time of the (Jraerhi. Tin* 
dilTerejico betw’ecii ai and ac is really very .slight, the wnirid <»f /• 
being o|»en, which is very near “raised e"(h<»lh vowels oeciir in 
Eng. pHy). Tho jironiiiieiation must Ij.ave heen e.ss<*ntially the 

eainc as in the Ose. <//, wliieh in tho Ijtitin tian.serijition of tlie 
Tub. Bautina wavers between ai and ac. The contraction of 
into i first occurs in the north, where it wa.s con.stant, for example 
Uinb. hei^stuy, prPy mesfro magi.stra, dat. ntd! arae ; North Latin — 
Fal. }n'd{uy\ Ctsdia; T. I'i.s. Ctsula; Etrus. f.at. Qnccili { CceiH 
for €(U'cilii)y Cnevia Gnaevi-a, Gnaeja, Ucc. Frnin the north it spj esid 
to Lntium, where it first occurs a.s a rnsli(r pr<itiMncivation .scolfrd 
at by Lueiliu.s, as jpioted hy V.arro: “Kustiei Pn.]»pnm Mesium, 

non Afonfiiiuiy a tjuo Lueiliu.s Jerihit CiCUiiis J*yctoy iie ru.siicu.s 

liat.** “In r4ati<» rure vdaHy in urla* (Varred. \Vc find 

for ae. (tuitc coninionly u.sed in the vulgar dialect, of the l.st century 
-at P<)uipeli (/n<7r.v, y;mv/(), htbolc, t/ih\ In K(une 

e bpearne the pnmuiK iation of the ut»pcr <d.a.sses only in the Chri.s- 
tinn ]uMiod, 3d and 4th eenturie.s, as EiriiluniOy -fdi.ie (inser. 

3d century), Grsvrr (4th century), Sorviii.s (4th century » say.s is 
proriouneed almost like that is, with the same sound, only 
nhortor (at least in theory), e«/////.s like, acynua. 

Vowels 22. lu Ohl T/.i1,in compound wonls often did not .si»ften their 
of com- radical vowel ; the pr«*[»osithm Tudug then an adverb, and each 
|>oainhi. 'wonl liaving a distim‘t stress, tin? conipouiid was separable, a.s in 
niumiiri ^nf/tj/or/Zo ^XIl. Tables) - injiei to ; <th mssacro, vos ob.se « ri), 
and nub VOS /dacOy vos .siipplieo, in arn ieiit prayers; fraust/uc dalo .. 
“et tnulito,” ill amdoTit laws. Tlii.s was imitated liy chtssie ]»oet..s 
(tmesis)- - Inquc Injnlus (Virg.). Only .soim‘ <d' these .separable com- 
pounds contiiiueil later on, such as the intensifying p*Vy in /wr 
ccastov scitm i^fv\\)y nobis ist.a sunt |M?rgrat;i jicrquc j}o'unda. {C\c.y 
Ik Or.)y pr mihi miram visum est (Cio., /A), Platoni ptr fiiit 
familuiri^ (Gellius). Instances of the uiichungeil vowel in verbs - - 
ecaniid placeaiit, me rogas 7 iniino vero herelc (Pl.aut. ), 

and c.a mihi jjcvplacct (Oi<’. ), to whiidi correspond exactly the Ohl 
Fr. pxr est bonny pir nw plaint. While the older J^\th) accentua- 
tion was dffatiniy ddnudtrnij t hese wonlsseem at. the lime, of ( Jcllius 
to have Iwien pronounced ajTatiin., adnakium. We have here a first; 
step tow’ards the modern .system of accenting the last element of 
compounds ; comp, tho modern Conuuseo aminby Koum. omd, “just 
now.” Quomodo is continued in lial. comcy but is formeil anew in 
the dialectic coniintu, embd. In Lite Lit in and Romance the old 
aystoin reappears nniiujtaired ; many of the old oontpoiind.s, having 
Iwcn lost in jiopiilar s[»e(M h, wcu’e formed anew with stress on tlm 
last clcme.Tit and unchange<l vowel ; for iusUuie.o, elas.s. dinpUcfty 
vnlg. dutphicety Ilal. dinpiacCy Sjian. desplUrry Fr. dtpfaU ; class, 
dccXdU, viilg. ac&idcty Ital. nmkk (inf. accadeve ) ; riWjo Ik-coui<*m 
I tal. riUggOy Ac. 

Accent 23. Stres.s, whicli in Old T.atin wn.s often fartlier from the end 
and than in classii'al Liiin, seem.s early to liave bieoiuc pretty strong, 
quantity, so as to induire the voice to burry over unai^cented syllables oven 
though tlicy were long by jKXsitioii (see Latin), as niatjiiftndun, 
minUUriumy aduntatCy m ‘Plautus, wliere styiit wciv pronounced as 
cpiiekly as in Eng. voluntary y iriaaisf.mtr.. Thu a'owcIs, Urn, were 
hurried over ; that /Anlstra was yironounctii as ferdstm is corro- 
borated by the Ennian fedra- fe“str£i, — <’omp. Ital. 7m'sUrro~^ 
ininTsterium. Scansions like sayMtiny simTfluyua^ sliow that double 
consonants might count .as long or short ; jiositioii was not reganied 
BO nicely as in Greek till the clas.sical age. Tho real reason may 
have been tho strt!s.s on the first syllalde. In accented syllablcH 
double consonants cannot have laien really short, cousidedng the 
full length of Italian double cou-sonanls in bcl/Oy anno, srUUa, 
Likewise final vowels of iambic w^ovtls were shortened, as novo, hobo, 
Aomo (see ToAtin). This is important, as marking 
first step towards tho Romance levelling of the old quantities* 


This tendency, too, Avas carefully restrainwl dtuing tlic classical 
age, but rcap]>ears early in the poHt-classical period. Another 
offect of tho strong popular stress is the pronunciation of i fiefore 
vowels a.s a consciiiant ; thus words like fHitin in Plautus often 
count ns two .syllabhji, (y = Eng. y). This is evidently tho 
proparaioiy .stage to the Romance Ac., with ])alatal 1, -1 and 
j having been fii.sed into one sound. This pronunciation, foo, was 
(rarcfully suppressed by the clas-sitts. 

B- locahuIayy. — W'c Mjipcutl, in cluniiological order, a brief Vocabii- 
.sclcctioii of archaic words, disu.scd, vulgar, collo(|uijiI, or used with lary. 
ii disparaging sen-sc, in the classical .age, hut rcapyicnring later as 
quite usual and dignifio<l expressions. The many niodeiai dcriva- 
tiv<*.s .slnmUl be noti<a*d. 

LIVll^'^ AniuioMci s (r. 240 ): norhis Kurrectu.a, Ital. soldo, 

.sortire, Fr. .sort ir de reau. PLAinrs (2511 84) : hiiccay “mouth” 

(fain. Cic.), buc.<*.a i)anis (Petmn.), Ilal, hdi-ca, Fr. bnuchc ; uiina- 
ciaCy “threat.s,” Ital. T:nnai’<;ia, Fr, menace; calcroluriusy “ shoo 
maker,” Ital. ealzolaio. 1 hiiiiniltivc.s- ■ r?V/////^v, rid^/usy “ wall^'t," 

Jtal. valigia (^viillitia, I)ic/,\ Fr. valise; auricuhiy Ital. orccchia, 

Fr. orcille; u/u'ndUy Fr. abeillc ; lusriniuhiy Ital. usignmMo, ro.si- 
gnublo, Fr. rossignol ; .'<ororcuhf, Ilal. simcchia, comiinmly .sorella ; 

■cUfUaSy Ital. viti^ll*), Fr. v»‘raii, Eng. veal; uyndlusy Ital. agnell/>, 

Fr. agneau ; ^'////Z/z/.v, “little boy,” Ital. piitcllo {putus fam. fin' 
jmeVy Virg.). Ailjia lives hvllun (later fam. (Me.) - the Romance 
/W/n has quite su|icr.sedetl pulclicr \ niinulu.'t, “small,’* yaquilus 
»/ca7//j^v (Petroji.)-: Fr. le nU'ait ]»eTipli' : nrnlisy originally a law 
term, llgurativi ly of a rival in love (< lass. n(;.muh<s\ fam. t.-ic.); 
yhriacii:<y “ilruiik,*' Ital. iihhri.ico ; suridun, “juicy,” “dirty,” 

Ital. sneido, .sudii'io, Span, sucio. Viabs undailayr, “walk,” “go,” 
faniiliar in all ages, hi ijce according ti> Dr. X’ilh. I'homseii the 
Komance avdarey alhry Roam, urnhldy La«lino amnur\ ImjularCy 
**v.ivvy y'dntj ulus y “carrier,” 1^. l/it. “tslm'ator,” Ilal, “sb/waii.i,” 

h'ditty “ nur.se,” Fr. bftilU'i\ “ reach,” ” gi\ e ; hntiii/acif.Sy “glutton,” 
inunducarCy “<*hc\v,'' “eat,” fnwjueni in Old T,atin -the emperor 
Augustus wrot'* lainiliarly iivinducifri diuts huoras -- Ital. mangiai 
tlue bocttoni- iu tho Vulgate hiandiu’i/t «'l hilnt, Ilal. inaiigiaiv, 

Fr. manger; aancufturcy “liKteii” H>nci; (.'ic., mihi nusvulhny Ital. 
ascoltaiv., Span, esciichar, Fr. I'eoutcr ; citnfurc, frcipient in Ohl 
.and classical Latin, the (Ujly word i)) Romance ctnurv lia.s hciii 
lost) ; udjularcy Ital. ajutare. Fr. aider [udjuntfr lust) ; > i rad {cu.i\\ 
(radian'c. Ilal. sradicare, Fr. aj'iacln-r ; imuitlix.inry Ilal. mciidi- 
cai‘e,. Fr, mcinlicr ; bufuerCy bafturrry “stiike,” Jul. bdUnr, Fr. 
hattre {hatto from buf(uo), L. l«at. btrt/ufdia.y Ilal. huKttif/ia, Fr. 
hataille; multirr^ “ tn utter ” -pa lam '////////v;. “ .speat ” ( K/inius) 

Ii. Lut. .sub.st. muttuhi nuMinn einiscris, “not a word,” Ital, motto, 

Fr. mot; saperVy “ uuderstautr’— sometimes very near to the 
modern scn.se, fiupit .sceh'sta multum (Plant. )— Itab la .scellerala sa 
inolto, millani lem sajns-~\fii]. non sal nulla Ital. wpPyCy Syian. 
sa)»cr, Fr. savoir ; aatudrrVy “cat” (Oic. fam.), evtnohn: nunios 
Fr. manger son nigent, »Span. comer; drsiKiliarr. (Cic., Ep.\ Liv, 
oni'.e), liul. S])i»gliare, Fr. •leponiller ; coiupavarcy *' to j»r«a*iiic,” 
later “to buy” (Suet.), Ital. eoinjnare. Gnuk words edaphun 
{cohtpu.};)y “ butfet,” “ })ox on the car ” (fain. (,|uiul., I’lin.), prrcolu- 
/uihant (Petron. ), L Lat, roIpaHy Ilal. coIj.u, Fr. cmip. E,\\'it:.s 
(239-1610: c/rittis\ “ city ” (reapjfc.’ir.s in i’et loniiis .and later), Ital. 
l itta, Fr. citib Eng. ity ; cumpsarc, “ ilouhJe (a cape),” a 
'StybfjLtvoVy iccog/iizejl »y Jdicz in tln^ Ilal. (.v)cn//.sv/rc, “to avoid”; 
nitidarCy Ilal. nctlare ; yWyv/., “rock,” frequent in Pliny and later 
— ill tVie Vulgate tu c.s Pdrusy el super haiie Pctravi aedilie.aho 
ectdesiam nieam - Dal. pietra, Fr. ]»iciT<*. Oa ic* (23M49): nasem 
Tiasci, Ital. niisc re, Fr. nail re; fruridnSy “ nicHoAv/’ “damaged 
(olive.s),’’ Ilal. /rdcidOy fradirioy “rotten.’* rAf'rvii’.s (219-129): 
cauHuriy ** to ]>le.ad,” not claa.sicat reappears iu the Silver Age in 
the. stMiHc of pleading as an exi'Use, still latiu' in tluit of disputing, 
diseii.ssing, Fr. ro//.v?T, “to chat, talk coiyq», La<li no (plead), 

“to speak.” LiaiT.ius (<?. 148-103): ncrcplor foi' (UcipHcry “a 
haw'k,*' frequent in Low Latin, Ital. nsttin?, Fr. autour ; quirUarCy 
“ ory ” — ut quirUarc urbanorum, sic jfMW/o?yi rusticoruin oat ( Varro ; 
film. Cic.)— Ital. gridare, Fr. ciier. Greek \\\^]\U--gtibt'rHmUy 
“rudder,” Tt.al. govei'uo ; wdudiumy “improvi.sed or unjMilished 
poem,” Ital. “skotoh”; cahaUuSy “jade," soeins first to 

occ.nrber« — optat araru cabaUus (Hor.)- later “hoifw*,” “ stet^d,” 

Jtal. eavallo. Span, eabalh), Fi'. eheval, L Lat. ccMlariun, 
“chevHlier,” “knight”; cyniay “young sprout of ojililnigo ” (later 
Plin., C'olnm.), ItaL dmny “to)».” Q. CLArnifs Qi apukiahjus 
— Oellius blames several e.xpre.s.sious of his us vulgar or rare : 
diurnarc diu vivere, comp. Ital. .soggiornare, Fr. stqourner, Eng, 

.sojourn, and a^iornare, ajourner, adjourn ; arltoretim, “grove,** 

Ital. nrhorelo, S?j»an. arholeda. Vaiiuo (J 16-28), especially in Be 
lieliiMim*. hdarc balare, Ital. Iwkre, Fr. belcr ; oZor odor, Span, 
olor; capitiumy “ Lxlice,** Ital, cajfezzaky “capo,** “pillo?v **; 
nervium=rivploPy Spun, nervio ; ritMus, “rod **^ (luier Oolwxn.,. 
Pallacl.), Fr. rouge, Span, n^io, “ fair ”; /‘ bay (liwse),’* 

a rare word, Ital. ba.jo, Fr, bai. Labbriitb (lOWa) w bU^ 
by OelliuB for using -obsolete raro/ and vulgar avoids: c 
lavanda, later ^'kimdrosa^*'^ Ital lavandti|a ; 
a 8|Aauiah wordy nays Qgtotiliah, airt 
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pwtio, stupid/' Mod. Span, ‘‘fat," -comp, pinpuis Minerva ; 
piUaemmy "patch/’ " label/’ ia= Span, pekato^ "j»iece"; 

nanuVf " dwaif/’==pavot, Ital. nano, Fr. naiu ; hotulus^ 

(also Petroii. ), dim. boUHua (Martial^ l.at«r=E " bowels," Ital. 
budello, plar. bndella, Fr. boyaux. Li ohktius (94-56) : bauhart'., 
"bark,” Ital. abbajare, Fr. aboycr, Kn;'. bay; rutism^ “red" ■ 

R rare word, rusiKi gingiva (Catull. ), ineniionod as usual bv (Udliius 
— Ital. roAsy), "red," Fr. re?t.r, rou^se, " rtd-liaircd/’ Old words 
tnonlioiiod by Ohammaiii.\Sjs : burrus (soo 11, above); iirtitus:. 
bonis instnn.tus artibus, Prf)v. arti.'iia, " traile," Fr. aHusati ; 
gluto (Fest.), ghiffo (Per.sius ami later), Ifni, ghi.dtone, Fr. gloutou 
(comp. Lat. pint ghitf Fr. ; pbinra tabula pbin.i, Fr. 

planche, Eng. plank ; sarpfre piit.ait*, “to imp," Fr. arr/v, "prun- 
ing knife." 

^Jrain- C. OmmuLnr (Plautii\f, when no author quoted).- Gender: 
mar. colhcs collum, Ohl Fr. aoKs, now cott ; tiojwis, I)e«deiJ.sioii.s : 

Ini'tr lac, Ital. latte (iVtnui. umim liutc.m bibenint) ; rusuiUt 
Umb. iwofr), Ital. v.iso ; ossitm^ Ital. osso, Fr. os; pouptir^-af-uyn 
(also Potroii, ), Ital. j)over«), Coiiij»ai‘ison : inntjift ]udci‘r~ Span. 
mas hemioso ; evcui viagis majorcs, as vulg. Ital. piik mrplk\ vulg. 
Fr, p^ns ynriflfiUi't vulg. Eng. mnre hdtrrk'r). 'I'lm ordiu.ary Hom- 
am e formal ion with only ajqu ars in the 3d period. “ Witli 

ego ipfftssunius, " my veiy sell/’ comp, ipsimns^ " Inn i self," i.e., 
the master of the house (I’etron.). Out of (cgo)7ne/-?><.siwM.v gn \v 
Ital. liwiesinw, Span, misnw, Fr. mflmc. Pronouns : <lat. fein. ilbic 
forilli, rial. f.e ; cenn« --eeco eiiiu, Ital, er.ro -pater cremn advenit — 
eho vieiie il ]i{ulre ; eeciste^ _-01d Fr. cist, eesb?, Mo<l. 

Fr. ce, cet, eetto ; ecciVe, m*z76i — 01»l Fr. eil, cele, Motl. Fr. celui, 
eelle. fn Italian the.se were replaced by eecum isium, Ital. qvei/tn, 
and eccum illuni^ Ital. f/acllo, analogous to the Plauiinc ecciun 
ipsum, (ream, eumpsey .Vc. ; 77o>/n7/J?z.«, “ which of the number"- - 
die liuc perveiiisti < Ital. lavorare a cu/f/ma, “work by 
the job. ’ inderinite wa.s .souK-times very like tlio niotlerii 

indefinite article -lluic lilia una est, “lie has ‘.a daughter," Ital. 
quest’uomo ha imn liglia. Jlie was soinetiincK used very lik»y the 
nioilern definite, article — Impmiit geiniiiorum altenim in nave pater, 
ilium reliqiiit alfcruin a[uid inatrem doini, Ital. Ia.sei6 I'dlfro colla 
nuulre a c.isa. Nob* also nafus nemo in acslibn.s, “not .a Ii\ing 
soul," "not a mother’s .son," S]»an. mulie., "nobody," likewi.se 
from 7«7,'/7 (res), Span, uada, " not hiiig/' whereas the Catalan pre- 
fers 7V.7,^ Ih'ov. rr;/, 7v, Fr. r7>77 (rein), I/oma is .sometimes like ! 
an imleliiiite. pronoun Xequior nemo, i|ui.squamst, <pieni /7<o/maut 
ainet .'iut atb!.at, Fr. nn. Verb.s : vwriri niori, Ital, morire, Fr. 
inouvir. zVotive for deponent --/;crtrr, Ital. giiM'arc, Fr. joiier, 
If.al. fahuhire^ Span, hablar, I’erfoets in si prai*- 

marsi, Ital. morsi^ ; the binuatiou in si greatly increased in Rom- 
aiiee, Iliiheve. with pii.st part, often appronebes to modern laun- 
[Kminl tenses, Re.s ouniis rrl ictus haheo, Iral. ho l.a.seiato tut to. 
Advorlis : Alioesuui iio for ali**, Pruv. alliors, Fr. aillein.s. Pr« - 
]»o.sitions: dr for genitive, dimidium d.e jiraeda mihi dare, Ital. l.i 
iiieta del bottiiio ; u// for dative, to ad patron cs.si‘ inortiiom re- 
lumtiem, Ital. dire al padre ; cum. iustnnnental, en77i. virgis easeuiu 
radere, Ital. con ; de iiistr., qiiam ilia dr meis opulrnfiis fiat pro- 
jie.n.sior, Ital. ili. Peculiar local u.ses .are in Epbesiim ire, in Kjdie.‘<o 
e.sse, ab dnmo, "from home/V.r Ayic.so, “from Fpln sus"; 06, from 
(at) one’s lioii.se, as K-sne tu ah illo militc, .servus eju.sr-.- from (;it) tlio 
soldier’s, foris concrepuit a vicino senCy iLil, dul soldalo, dal verdiia 
vicino. 

Syntax SipdJi.r. (ind Phraseology. tuu.s is erat p.itiue]i.s nieu.s ; 
and comp. Fr. lo pere est-//, Ital, il paflro lo < om>.sco. J’om^ aodem ihi 
f)hra.sQ> snnt liomiues, Ital. vi sono degli uomiui. Scio jam quid vis diccre, 
ology. I ml. so (<tti«d) che ruoi dire. A> /tme, nr facy Fr. iie fai.s pas eehi. 

yTof/w gaudeo, lota .sum uiisera, even Cic. fal.siuu est hi InUimy "it 
is all false," Itid. ^ t utto falso, son tutta eontenta, Fr. ello est toute 
ioyeusti. Multuni iniseri, even Cic. fain, multnm bonus, Ital. molto 
biiono, Span, uiuy bueno, F»ort. imiito bom. Benr morigeriis (Plant ), 
6<ui<' saepe ( Enn. ), hme mane (Cic,), Ital. ben bene, ben tosto, Fr. 
bieii boil, bientdt, bicn .souvenl. Bme rclle alirni, Ital. voler bene 
ad alcunn. Epityrum estiir insfinc bene (Plant.), showing that the. 
furUiiscmriti bien of the Prth'iruses was no novelty. Aetpio aninio 
atarey Ital. stardi buon animo ; staham tanquain morluii.s (Petroii.), 
Ital. atava come mort.o, stare in letto, star seduto, kc, Dirtum {nc) 
factum (Tor.), Ital. detto fatto, "said and done." (him {hana) 
gratia, " witli a good grace " (Ter.), Fr. dc bonne grace. Id rfySlahtit 
(decraty ut)y used ironically, (Ter,), It. qurstainam •ava aurora, Fr. 
il no inaiiquait (plus) quo cola, 

II. Second { Chtssural ) Penod : 80 B.c. to 100 (150 ) a.d. 
Second At this time wo btigiu to have an idea of what South Utiii wa.^ of 
Iienod, which the chief characteristics were — (1) its conservative eharactex't 
Bupporteil by the antique forms of the Osuain language ; (2) its pro- 
fornng i to <?, as in svnatum, ciwmerint, eintum, rim, ris, diibua 
(Lux Jul. ; Horacloa) ; nigatU, teuimna, Luermua, diccmhrts, ocilli 
(Pompeii), Neap, itnimino \ frnminta, siptim (Pute- 

oli) ; veitirmdtu (Nap.) ; later tncHndo, siptim (Borgia. 386) ; (3) 
its preforring « to 0 , as in fwrUnilla, vosUru, aliu (Pomficii). 
-Theiie forms are constant in Modem South ItaHan. Now classical 
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1*1 till was an approach to South Latin, and there aro.no a strong 
r- action against the vulgar North iMin forms. Hut evf^n a puiisl 
likt- C icero could not alwny.s nbstaiii from using colloijuial iorms, 
and he sometimes giiTs iis precious iiifonnation about lunuUar pro- 
iiuiii iaLioii.s, as cuu nobis Ibr rum nobis, showing the assimilation 
ol mn t(» nn. Hr hrsitate.n to use tlie new word medktiis, which 
later bream li the. ordinary rxprcs.sion, Ital. lueta, Span, initad, Fr. 
muitie. ('atuIhiM has inrobo'e^ “steal," Ita). involare, Fr. vobr, 

:iml hasdum, llal. buido (for ha.sio, hittjio, like coeio ca.^ru.s). Spun, 
be.-iri, Fr. baifa r, auil tiu*. familiiU- earessing isset fur ipsa, Ital. e.s.sa- 
He and llor.arr Inivi* plathi, ".^tn•et ' (for plaiea-— TrXaTcra', Ital. 
piaz/a, tr, jdaer. Vitim iu*! ba.s <K7fn/»/t/7//f, ital. ottanta, apereyre 
-"‘Mruiii .abroad/’ and the t.Jn-rk words chalnr,\ Iia). calare, zelua, 

Ital. geloso, Fr. j.'iliiux, .and srludia, "wooden chi]*/’ " s]>linteT, '* • 

llal. .se}i.*ggi;i. 1 ijj. iransiiion liom b t*» j? begins, triunipharif for drit 
(Lexdul. ). (Inidiially the po]ni)ar .speeeb iindel inincd the olu.s.sical 
c-oriwtuess of the brirf (i{.ld*-u and at ibe l>i*giiining of tho 

empire .'igiin rose t(» the .surface, 'fli,* (-nijteror Angu.slii.s wa.s fond 
of l.alking .slang ami bad giaminar, i\s,simus for aumiis, mid ho wrote 
as ho spi»ke in hi.s familiar leiters, :\llh>)Ugh h** wa.s very hard upon 
a jioor Injaius cvnsul»n >s for barl'aroiisly wHllug i.ci iii.stcad at ipsi 
(Suet., Autj.y SS ; *-4im]». ]iro.rimv.s i'.iV prupslmids''. 

At Pompeii ami Ueroul.Tm um we timl a town dialect fully de.. 

I veloprd, liiilf isoiilh Latin, halt vulgar Homan. Final eonson.ints 
I Were dropped, for in.stancc yn in the acc. puella, laicdata', i in the 
Verse ‘Sjui.sipiis ama ru/ju, periu «jui nmei (f— nescit) aniarc 
( Pomp.) ; .s rarrly, - valeas [l*oinp.\ //, the right nronuneia- 
tion of which h.id hecome a mark of education, just a.s in English 
(Kuj^ticus tit sermo, .si asjures perperam ; Nigiii. Figiilu.s', wa.s erm- 
staiitly ilroppctl, as in abtto, (Pomp. ), ed/iaf (Here.). Xn 

took the pl:i«*c of nd \ c* (IXiiup. ), later innutyni. ( Abella, 

1#0 A. i». ), 07 »- 7 } 77 /rf (I’nteoli), were generally It.ilic ; i-omp. Umb, 
pdtunt'T pi.amii {jlisfcnn itr, d.isprnndr. Plant. Osr. vpsannani 
operamlam ; now South Italian -- Ibtimui vutuno, Neap, munno, 

Sieil, ;/#747i77n -- Ital. mondo, Lat. mundiis. aS’.v w.as useu for cs {jc) 
ns in words in drks for true (Pomri. ). d* popularly l.»ecmue p, hr 
Aju'oddr, but with those who ti‘i*al to Kj»eak fine j'lst as they 
in:ule the Greek nan i —lucintus, Amarifli.'t, Da/nr, Fif>fuSy Hal. 
jisico, jinonomia , kr. R for oe .secin.s lirst t*» occur duiing the 
empire, for evunqdc, poinerit fxS pomerinm (49 a.p.), 1‘hchaa 
•. Piiiiip. h There is no ccrt.aiu evidem c of tin? sound of Gorin, b, 

I It. e.u \ we .seit that the first v^iwcl is absorhe*! hy the second, 
j According to Diez, or. bia omes elo.'-.e e, nr oj)eu r, which is true for 
I j)oi>ular words like Ital. ptna, Fr. peine, but untrue for laitinism.s 
j like Jetr, Jtib*, a>n(na, c.itiy, cojh midity , tnigedia,, h\.bo, uc in Low 
; Lat. being constantly eoufoumlcl with oe. Original or never 
; lavmine.s ic, as ae do 4 ‘s {ciclo, Jieno). 

I I'tn'tdjnlaryj, Wp remark at Pt»nqMu‘i c./ //I70V7C17 emunxit, ItaL Tocuhii- 
• di.al. smorearCy " .snufl/th».' cantll**/’; mi f<imilit/., Hal. mi somiglia, lary. 

; Fr, il me rc.'isernblc, idscwhen- only in r**ite Ijutin. pKi ruJNirs : 

1 lu.'faennm, It.'il. bi.saccia, Fr. bcsace; nemjyiKs, “unwise,’’ llal. 
sdvio, sdggio, S]*an. s;il»i*>, Fr. sage; herbrjr, Fr. brcbi.s; prduL'l>i.s, 

It.'il. pidocolii*), Fr. }>oii {payiu.s f’n.it dimimitivum panurnla, 

Ft.sf., Ital. j>anii'>c( lii.i -coni]>. I... Lat. qniucvdv m, amicuta, Ital. 
ginocchio, agocchia, Span, liinojo, agiija, Fr. geiiou, aiguille); striya, 

“witcJi, ’ Ital. strega ; futiuK, Fr. fat ; b.i.-^iavil me spi.\.siitSy lUl. 

.spesHo, “(iffi'U." Instame.s of Pttronius’s grammar arc - riyiv.^, 
raefns, oonij*. Old Fr. rins, riefs ; jaeid.riT tamjuam bovis, iLil. hove, 
hue; liop \i*tare uot.’ dovis |iole.st fOlil hul. ./ncis 7 ^/ 7 /c7' / .Jupiter), 

It.il. Gi<*\v ; iminiis e.r,v/.V77/c, neut*T, .shows the U declonsion, 

Ital. ec.erilriite ; habft ?/7u/r.-il a <1 r quoi (vivre) ; umis dr nobis — 
uuo tii m>i (.si'e al.so Lai'in). Plinv inciili*>ns sanguisuga as 
i vulgar for birudo, Ital. .sauguisiiga, Fr. sangsue ; he has gyrare 
' =Ital. girare. "turn," “ roam ahoul." Pi:K.sir.s i34-C2) has klopjyo 
tumhlas rnm].fTe hucca.s, “.a .sla]»," L. Lat. .sclopus, .silupare, Hal. 
schioppo, "gun." gt IN'TII.IANf (c. 40-118): 5«.|.aTox» quo.l nostii 
p(f<*sibiU noiiiinaiit, quae ut dura vi*icatur .sjjpell.itio, tatneii .sola 
c.st, Ital, possihile, Ac. ,Ji:vF;SAi. has biiccii yt>c7z/7/7n cxcitat, Ital. 
fuoeo, Fr. feu, and Tavitu.s spathet, Hal. s]*ada, I’r. cpt-c (sec also 
Latin;. 

IIT. Third {PostClitssiruD IWiinl: 100 (l.‘‘)0) fo 300 (3r>()). 

This pmriod is reiu-usontcil by the Intost pagan iiiscrip- Third 
tioiis, by (Hdlius, Apulcin.s An*. On the ducay of class- Period, 
ical I^atin, .ecu Latin. In pronunciation only few decided 
changes ajipoar. 

1. / is inse-rte*! lieforc s iinpurum, as keripta (Afr., 197), 
(i(nrtipeiTujr^.ispirito (Rome, 269) ; Liter this was univer»al/but in 
Italian only after eonstmantH— non iaUi (colloq. najialA), in ispirito, 
in iscriUu ; SjNiii. alway.s, os cnpiritu, esta, escribir, cscuela ; Fr. 
c.sprit, enrirtv eoole. 

2. Tt U put fur pt, as Setemh. (Helvet, 219), Setimiis (Afr., 8d 
contuiy), later frequent. This assimilation originally came hrom 
the north; comp. Etrus. Jjit. ^Stthunn* {(h=it), Ktnis. Xciutit, 
74eptttnii% StrtM Lat. SttMvuuU, Btros. iSMimnaZsihiptiinieDftntta 
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(inwr. bilingOi Setuma, SdimU Soptimiua, Umb. icrcihiort screhto, 
Ital Setlimo^ XrMuiu}^ atlu aid us, crUtivo, acritU}. 

8. Tt takes the placM of ct, ns in Jieimiitus (204), latiuca {Edict 
Diool.f 301). This too came from the north ; viloria occurs on an 
ancient mirror, probably Elrust-aii. (.’omp. Uinli. suhahtu and 
mhalor^ formally — subacti, rcr.tc, \vtu*re originally sounded, 
had income initle or nearly so, which is further proved by the. 
apollings tunhn-Mfu, amhretuy ambito, ; comp. tdhm{e\ probably 
s=:ItaL toctniri, just as Itul. r*'Uo rectus, o/Ai actus, octo, 
noUc noiilem. This change was rt^striclcd to Italy ; elsewhere ct 
bocaiiie tV, ns Fr. fait factum, I’ort. Span. Acr/m (^. ^feitjo). 

Likewijc/yf (y*) heranie in Italy .'vs in J..at. cosaim^ rm//!, elscwhvuo 

iis Span, and Port, sris, Fr. niisst\ laissr.r. 

•t. G bi'fore a .single «, i bi^comcs ]»alatal (like the old-fashioin’d 
Eiig. gyai'iicTfi^ kr.) or nearly.; (Eng. y in ymiX so that both rnc 
confounded — rnwyslfUi (inacr. bid'oie 213) ; coytftgi, c(»njiigi. The 
fiigu for J in the (lotliit; ulpluibeL, taken from I^atiii shows the 
pronnneiatkui of the 1th century. 

fK Xijn Ibr as nmyndtOy .nvy^o, belongs p(’rba])S to this 
period — connntd, is also found ■ E. It-al. aniipio, now spelt 

scijuo, with palatal /t, thynn digini.s, rryno regnum, Ac., I‘r. 
fic. ; .soiiictiiui'.s os in onuiscnrc, Fr. dunutUrc. Tlicre .‘ue 

traces of some other transitions that aj»pear to liavu been completed 
only in the next period. 

0. Vmtbulary. Arri.Kirs has & 0 fK',his, “ savoury ” (comjK in- 
sipidus), Old Fr. .Vio/c, whciii e Fr. (mabsadc) ; murslan'e 

= Ital. \ foUirnrCt lu*eallio ” (like a bf’lh.»us\ lV»rt. /dJyur, Span. 
Imlyar^ “reat," “loiiiige"; intidimri^ llal inaalicaie, Fr. niao.lier; 
Wii/Mct (iMpium )»aeiilis), ‘Mhre.aten,’' lo'iice “<liivc,’’ Ttal. menniv, 
Fr. inener ; cuinhiar. 'Iietlcr tljnn cauihirc)^ Ttal. eainbi.arc, Fr. 
change I’ ; adj. , in the (Jlh cetitiiry fluhal. r/c/c^i/m Gioin. 

plur.), Old Fr. and E. Eng. Kng. viUhtt^ spfdtetyimilogieall v 

victuals \ anciUd.f aurefia (or avdcjln^ llm exiatejjce of whn.b ha<l 
been denied by Vavro, I.<. I.at. auccllxtii^ It/r). mycllo, poet, uwfiiln, 
J'rov. funris, Old Fr. e/.sr/, Mod. Fr. nisenu. h AruKi.i a.m s 

(2d or 3d century) b;is /c.s/o, “skull,'' fie<|uciit in the 1th centurv, 
Ital. “l)c:id,’‘ Fr. fete. LAMiuiinirs (c. 2o0): papilh- 

pavilion, / oa///V:c///<.v, Ital. pidcino, Fr. ]><.Mis.sin ; pipio^ **]ugc.on’*; 
platm^ “place.” 'Ppaii ri.M first (.•hristian author; rancmor<trt\ 
“ remember, " itc/c.ruali'tf “eternal,'' rompassid^ “ eonn^>.a.ssioij,” and 
many ol.h'*r modenii.sms, siu li as )ilus miye.r - Ital. ]iiii miscro, Fr. 
plus iniscniblo. IIkk’m.tian ; fofa, parca, Ital, fata, Fr. fee. 
801.INIT.S (c. 3d century ) : rffpofriarc, “to repair (to).” Arioiis 
(<T. 8d century): eycaldun^ Ital. scaMaro, Fr. cchaudcr ; iijtatuiat 
Ital, bpalla, tipan. c.spiilda, Fr. cpaulc. 

IV. Fnnrtk Period: 300 (350) to 500 (550). 

This period fxtiMifls from tlio introrhiction of Chrislinnity 
to the Middle Ages and tlie great migrations, ( hri.stianity 
marks an iininarbmt epoch in tlio history of the .lb)manco 
langiiago.s. l^ngau litcratnre was aldiorred, and chi.s.sical 
traditions lost. Popular s[»eech got the np]H'r hand; the 
go.spel was preached to the people in the ]H:ople’8 own 
language, and the New Testament translated into vulgar 
Latin. Se.veral phonetic changes wliich formerly had been 
wavering ainl tineertaiii became rapidly fixed and decided. 
The wliolo language was revoluiioiiizcd. 

1. l*alatal g or j was dcvclo}n‘d into ffj (like, gym TTung. Magyar 

= lialatul d 4 Kiig. y) or drJi (Eng. j), sometimes dz, and w.as con- 
founded with original di- ZeraXy llicnix tCnime, 202); ZoeXtae 
(pa;(im ins(!r.), i’omp. DiaJiaU Madias (364), also Maziis-^- 

inajas, (Unnmria (503), also Zinivari, Ac. ILiliau still retains 
the .sound of in giuutfcre jungcrc, Giovc Jo vein, gintre, giaccrey 
Ac. Original dl in Jziahenim (Afr., incdinSy proiioumcd 

vmhiuH according to 8*‘rviua (4tli century) and Cinisentiua (lith 
century), Ital. ruezzoy pronounced ;/n (/-:o(hut giarnohom dianufs). 

2. Ti w:is assibilaUvl before vowels ; there are. no certain pre- 

Christian instam'c.s. In the 4tli century the Gothic laiJJjo^ 
lectio .shows that the <*h.ange, had only imgnn ; d and ti were 
wnnctimiM confounded, ;us in xd.Xrioj oalecu.s (Flut., c. 100 ; Ivl. 
Diocl., 301), tjciu (Homo, 3S0) ; wo have li for si in ardntjae. 
(early Chrisi. iriscr.). In tho bth century thrvch.angc appears as 
fully aocompli.shod ; the gr.immarian Poinpeius (probably a Muurc- 
taniaii) e\pro.s.sly teaclics the pronuuniation Tilias fitsius,tim\ 
Coiiscnliu.s (a Gaul) dia.m as cziauiy /.<?., ddam. In the 6th 
ccutiirv we have tho Gothic, k'avfsjiin., caiitioncin. It is probable 
that this cliange too originally camo fr(»in tbe north, eH|a?cially 
from Etniiia, where it was veiy old : we have Etrua. VnUia Zeitza, 
ArtiOia Arnza,Y.iv\\n, Lat. Venen^ while Umbrian 

hfW isTtkiy MartUy Ac.), Mars. Lat. MartseSy evidently tlio .source 
of the Latin Marsi. At longth this prommciatiou* reached the 
capital and becuiiie general, mostly expres.sed bye, as in scimiy ter- 
ciuSy 'tnilieiat jmticiay st atria, nadw^my Ac. Tlic pronunciation is 
coulirmed for .Spain by Isidore in the ft-h century. This sound is 


still preserved hy Italian in words like piasm, gfatitt, natltmi, 
giusHsUty likewise by Old French, as nminUy piacfy whereas in 
Spiiiiish ts has coalesv'cd into a lisped as in tjraria, naewn, trixOi 
in Fortuguo.se, Fro vein, al, ami Modern French it has been as.simi- 
lated into a liard (voice less) Sy as in pla^a, phismy placx, 

3. Vi was n.ssibilnted Ijefore vowels. In the 4tli century we liava 
the Gothic whicli shows no change. Schuchardt is probal>ly 
right in supposing that, ci wn.s JiKsihilatnl a good deal later than tiy 
-an inference from the (.■oinj>arative rarity of instances of change, 
and from the. silence of tho giamniaritin.s. From in.stamu’s like 
acia (see 2) it would ap|>ear that ci and ii ha^l the .same, sound, but 
tins cannot bavo been the ca.se, a.s lialimi still keeps up a diffiT- 
ence, iis in piaccAa I)laccat,pm^■.u. jbitoa. Yet there may have la.’cn 
a hegiiining of .a palatal atfccliou, making the two souml.s .somewhat 
liko each other. In the 6Hi centurv wc have the Gothic miljami 
'nnci.iruin) and oicKta in the Ravenna charters, hut on the other 
hand irptKciLo-- prrein for pretio, I’rhdnius (f).33, wlib h, however, 
may be a iniscorrcctioii, c being added iii.stead of substituted for t), 
Mtiurisrius on 11 Gaulish coin, froni tho s.amc period, making it 
])iob;il)hi that the as.'^ibilatioii had been aci’omplislicd. Jii the 7:h 
:iiid 8th Centuries .spcllim^s like wxia fur uncia are unite conniion, 

1. The most important cliangc of all wa.s tim victory of .stn’s.s Accent 
over quantity and tones. The popular song.s of the classical per'oTl .and 
.show a dcedded prev.ilciicc, of accent. In the .Mdilicrs’ songs fr<un quantity, 
the end of the 3d century stic.ss has quite superseded qu.intity and 
is tho ruling pnn(ri[*lo of tlio niotrc : 

“ Umis Ani;/-i iiiillc, ulillc, inillc «li c.oll.ivimus. 

Tautaiii villi nuino huh^i tim wiiigiiirilu.” 

This is just like the motro of .'arly Cliiii.ti.in hymns -‘C/hV.v irac, 
tites ilia,” and ‘‘O Kex aclernc, IhUuinc," Ac. The ohl (piantitics 
Jiad been levelled. St. Augu.stinc * 3.54-430; says that i-i hi.s lime 
oidya h w grummaiiaij.s had' k« p(. up the di.stinciion Ijol.wccn .norac 
and ruoiv, and that tlie Africans confoumh'd <>.? and ds. Sorvius 
(Ath ci'iiturv) could only find out quantity from .strc.ss in words like 
hupiusy amiru.^. t •on.seiilius says that some, c.spccially Afrirrn.s, 

.saiil pfjic?' for pijtcr and t'lriHitr for vnltor, Tlii.’! doe.s not iici c.s.sarily 
mean that all short accented \o\vels licfori- single consonants liad 
htM-ome long ; prulcibly both slmrt and long coahsced I 0 a medial 
ouaiitity, rather short than long, and tlicn* was no very marked 
tlillerem’c. of ipuantity Im Iwcch accented nnd iinaccentctl vowels. 

3’hb appears plainly from tlic nature of Rrmiance. poetry, whero 
stress ha.s only a moderate importance-- naiindy, in the most 

jirominciit p/iris of the ver.so while the cliief principle i.s tho 

number of syllables. In Italian, especially in tin* , Tuscan diiilect., 
we may bear baiuhhio W'illi sbort acecnteil the umiceenled a heing 
rather longer than the aecenred jii.st as Kng. y in pilxjy when 
emphatit!, i.s longer than i. In Spanish worci.s like /mb/e, pdadroy 
s» flora Ihc acci-ntcd vowd i.s generally as short as tin' unaccented 
or even shorter, whicli doe^ not prevent the Spaniards from eoun!’ 
ingil as tirmptis" (dua.s moras) ; the niinecented I’mal syll.iblcs 
are often rather longer, im in Eng. pdy. In Italian the*hnige.st 
.syllablcR lira tho.se roniainiiig tvvo or more consonant.s all»T the 
at'CCmted vowel, a.s It iupo, pa-Jdiza, lacra, gaffo: the « hicf dillcrence 
between fMf.n and /lUo is the length of tin* t in the foniu r. In 
Spanish and Freiicli evcii long i;.oii sun ants an*. sln»rt.eiied, as S]ian. 
hocuy ijutOy Fr, rhatfti; jrttc ami nrht^/c are equally short; \m\vel.s 
are gencrnlly short or medial, as u)u hrUc. ville. (not like wo/, a.s 
tho Fhiglish niuko it), and arc long only hy ctunpen.sation, as in 
dnfy chanf. 1 i (whero tlie nasal is ahsorhial by tbo vowel). Tbe old 
distinction of Jtono iiet:e.ssarily disappeared with tlieso, the aeut.c or 
high oven {Jlouid) and tho circumllcx or higli falling tone c 

being dependent on tho quaiititie.s. 

5. Voctthulary. — Ar.soNnTs (Burdigala, 309-392) : burracy iiug-ae, Vocabu- 
Ital. burla, “joke,” AfiN(>nn5s iAfr.,c. 330); cuquhuiy Ital. eucina, lary. 

Fr. cuisine. FlUMJOUs MATKiiNirs (c. 340 ?): cmnfdiiuSy Jtal. conto, 

Fr, compto. Fallai)II'.s (c. 3f»0) ; edtus, ‘"cat”; -Fr. ejiices, 

Ammianus MAurKUMNUS (end of 4th century): molinay It.il. 
inolino. Fr. luoulin ; impedkare cinpeeher ; jruVdri; .--expilnre, Fr. 
piller, Ital. pigliaro ; jtrobay preuve. VEOKTitys (end of 4tli cen- 
tury;: buvgtiSy castellum parviim, Ital. Iwgo, Fr. bonrg. Jkkums 
(331-420) ; ramisia (Celtic), Ital. camicia, SjMin. cainiso, Fr. chemise; 
camcarcy Ital. naricare, Span, cargar, Fr. charger; Eng.; 

Ttnicirr, “rancour.” The Vuiajate : r/ro-tisuSy Ital. grosso, Fr. pros 
(see alsK.> LaTJN). SKfiViirs (r, 390): faJeOy Ital. falcouc, Fr. faucoii. 
LAcTANTirs (d. c, 380) ; mcridiovalu, Attoustink (364-430) ; coTti- 
binare'y vanUare vaiitcr. Codex Th kudos. (488): cjraginmy Ital, 
sag«;io, Fr. essai ; parar-crednsy L. Lat. palafreduH, Ital. palafrcno, 

Fr. pilofnii ; acuculay aiguille. Cassiodorus (beginning of 6th 
centuiT) : modernuSy “inodarn.” CoDEX Jus*riNiAN, (627-665) ; 
amicjohiliSy “amiable,” 

V. Fifth Pena : 500 (550) to c. 900 (1000). 

Tins period, which extends from the migrations to tbo Filth 
first appearance of the modern Ronmnee langnaghs, is the period, 
age of Ijow or barharoim Laiin» as written 
charters gncl laws. TVhile Chrisriaihit^ luuj Vul^ 
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Latin into the foreground, barbarism quite made away 
with literary Latin. Ijatin wa^ not only dead but for- 
gotten. The old sounds and forms laid been lost, and 
the scribes, ignorant of classical gniininur, tried nevertlie- 
less to make a show of learning by putting Latin forms 
at random. This makes tlie language, look much more 
barbaroiLs than it really was. It is sometimes very hard 
to find out the living popular form under the Latin varnish, 
and harder still to find out wliat is propter to each country, 
a.s Low Latin is very mnch the same everywhere. The 
following were some of the chief pr'culiarities. 

Cliarac- 1. ulil L:itiu forms ivap] <'s|u.‘cia!ly in Italy. Final coii- 
tcristicM sonants, especially wi, ^ s\ were Jr(^pj»e«l (»r wrongly put. In Itily 
of fifth the iioni. uunns (-o.-if), llio a*c. nnntnn the tlafc. abl. anno, 

jwriod. llio aci*. |»lur. anmjs, eo.ilesc'Ml in anno ; as this was the real pro- 
iiniiciatioii, the Kcrihes i-onfniinilud tlje Latin forma. There luring 
no longer any ilillV-n*m-e lielweiM] in lot tcui and in loco, both w^ i-e 
coiifoumbMl ; even in per locus, Xr., were writlen. The pre- 

Viileiiee of the fypo anno on tlio one. liand and the ^jrowiiig iis" nf 
tJio prey^ositioii dc for tin* gruilive on the otlier made tlie genitive 
inini disa[»pear, and auni (witli whieli annis cofth'seed) was iist-d 
solely for the pluj'al, likewisti ^/iori, iwoiti. Sometimes, as in Old 
French, tin* objf'elive fo! ni anno. Old Fr. an, was iise»l as a geni- 
tive, nf wliich llCtlcl-Dim is sl.ill a remnauL In tlie same w.ay Ital. 
rosa became tile coiiinion .singular, rose the eonimon plural form. 
Out of Italy, filial being lelain.Ml. the ]>luial form was m 
rvsas, Jlorcs^ whiefi is the .Spain' di • /e.'.s' and Porttignese rtniu, aiul 
partly tin? Freneli, as rosc^, wit li ./A /o's and ans as aeeii*-.ati\ es. In 
rroven(;al and Ol'l Kierirh .s* was kept in llm noin, sing, mase,, on<, 
but in the mun. jvltir. the oldest form was /, retained in somo Old 
French monosyllalde.s— illi, dni, frei, fait from hUti, used in tho 
(iloss. of (.Visstil ; in polysyllaldes this i was lust, ami an n iiiaiiied, 
likewise.// »/* {yic-ri ; eti»n]». sapimfi, Gloss. l!ass.\ muni, 'flie v« rb.s 
canto, cjintjfs, cantat. in .Spani'-h <inly lo.st i ; in llul. enntas throiigli 
c/rntin (eaiVM-d by tlio allinily (*f ^ to i) b< cam« ranfi. In Frcm }i 
both .valid / were kepi, -diiinfc, rhanfc.s; chanfrf, later ; csl, 

r//, VLC.nf.., aJiil from tlie analogy t>f these Mod, Fr, inuir-l^il, 
rltantc-t’il. Many. old tens» .s were lo.st, a.s o )nfi{ir)ra.nK whh h e\eii 
in Latin sometimes had the s<mi.sc, of the simple past (see Ij.\ti.\\ 
only in tlio ohlijst Fr. tvrtlrcf, roga(v(‘)j-at --rogavit Ama{r)i l»e- 
eame Ital. atnai, Fr. ainiai, and was nsetl as simple past ({lerfca tum 
historiciiiii) ; the t»i’aescu.s perfectum was expressed ny ji nowtinn^e, 
as h<tht'o amafuni (of wliich early g* lans arc found), ItaL ho amoto, 
S|ian. he amado, fai aime. The old future wa.s destroyed and 
a new fnfiiro formed out a mace habro (of which i-arly traee.s ar 
fuiiml), Old llal. arucnajijio. Mod. Ital, aincro, t?p;in. auvrre, ¥r. 
jaimerai, kc. In eonsiMpieiicr* of tin; general lo.ss of body, short 
words dwimllcd down so min li that tie y bcenme unfit for use, ami 
were su])ci‘s<;th‘d by fuller wonls or reinforced l>y itoTnfMjsilion ; tlii.s 
is esyteeially tho ease in ]»rtuiouns and particlc.s. As ad became a, 
Lat. a, ah could no longer keep its ^lound, and was rephieed by 
de, likc\vi.se ins by fortia, ho. (.see Ij.\ti.n), Jlic disay»pcured and 
was replaced by^ inlr, whieli remained uiicornjxiscd in Span. r,s/r, 
and in tho otlicrs was cornpo.st'd with tccc, cecum (soo above). 
Ahantr,, Mod. Hal. a mnti, Fr, a rant, occurs in a nag.aii iirscription. 
I.at. unde l«*.eainc de unde, It,al. donde ; in Spanisli this \va.s furtlier 
conif>o.sod with ad, as adande, ami as this iu tiiiio camo to mean 
•‘where*’ a new^ dc liad to be added, - de adonde, he. 

.2. U bccamo a.ssibihite(l before single e, i. That during all tho 
preceding period.s c liad the Hound of k is jiroved by Old Jjatiii 
fipelliiigs like dekem ; by Creek transcriptions, as Kmifnav, Kaiaap ; 
hy the Gerinau reudeiing.s Kaiser (Old Kng. edarere), Keller, “cellMr,” 
Kirsch-e, “cherry,” ho., and by the nso of c for k in Old Eiiglisb, as 
in iyynne, “kin,” reunati, “ken”; by lato Hatin spellings like ques- 
gu-enlij fpiie.scenti, pache (Rome, -lOS), r/iinqxd (Caul, 676), rachis 
(Lucca, 722) — in Italian still ch=:k, ns ehi ^piis, the tpn'd ; and lastly 
dulkisma (Pisaur, 410), ojikina (Gallic vase, eml of 6tU century; 
uep Hotruinm, xiii. 485). Yet e before ft i must early have had a 
more palalal sound than before a, o, u, soiindhitig like the old- 
fashioms] English pronunciation kyard for card. lJut it >vj\s not 
until very late that the ditVerence bec'ainc so marked ns to be rx- 

I iTcsso.d by diflcroiit letters : tlio palatal sound began to be assibi- 
ated into Honiething like Italian ce, d, Eng. ch (ns in child from 
Old Eng. did), alsmt the fith centur}', although jiorhaps not 
equally early everywhere. We find Keirope and tdtaiie (Ravenna 
riiarter, ft91), and paze (inscr. about the same time). Ital. 

Eng< ch in pa^-, died (in (^Jentral Italy niostly^ pronounced sh), delo; 
Sytan. paz, dies, delo (lisping s from t?) ; Fr. del (Old Iff, Mod. s). 
Accented 8* K for accented I became frequent. As original f ami i wero no 
and im« longer dilTerent in quantity, they had to be di$tioguishe<l by quality ; 

accordingly vtnum became Ital. vinD, minus {mlnuSf open t), Ital. 
foweli* tl^O sama vbwel aa in vdna ftom tJfiw ; thus Latin I and 

. f i Uk^ wa have Mr^ aciSho^ mvp bibo, sebfini, 

- Jiiig fide^ etadib* aentfe dlotunb 


Wo find traces of this in tho Fomp. wxes, Ital. voce. In Low 
Ijitin in e. nun, ft dr s, ho., are constanl. Rut many who had a little 
nioru learning L'ct.aiiic(i the r>utln b].»>'lliiig rninus, ynoiiouiii'ing 
iu.cnjj{s), ami by tlii.s were induced to write constantly i for close 
especially accented, as liuhirc, redirf, cridcre.^ Itul, avere, YCAh-rc, 
eivderc ; vindi t r, fitilla — vcmlcie. stolla, Ital. vvnden*, .stidia, I’iedm. 
cstcilii. Old Fr. estvile, Fr. etuile. In sonn* fi.'w in.stuJiev.s this may 
rcprcsi nl a piovim ial i, as in Sn il. at'u i, or .special ea.si s liko Fr. 
tr/iir, pltiisir, nirrri. 

4. rmns'ented c iV»r 1, whi' h is frequent in Old Lit in and not 
nufrcqueiii. in tlio po.d < la.s:-ii :il age, ivt nrn.s in Low J./itin with lo- 
doubled force, 'fliii.s wo liini /'f </. //> f 104), later iHaucnccus, scplcniifS, 
dc.rt.mus, an.-ma, tfrp'K'i'-fa, cit/cfc, .soltdo'y; ill tlie Kavelina 

chartcis rrcr'iioncn't, vcihirro r,\ •>nlr.tNii r, .Vi*. ; in Fr.'inkisli charters 
den'nio, Fr. dime, UmUt 'hdis, hicrentu, enretafe, 

vrrrfat^-,/rmtoiif, phrrrf.oy', hr. his p* jic(rat»:d even into Central 
.Italy, a.s in fin; Tiis<'.'in I.aliTi of tin* .Slh <'entmy, dnl'f, plaeefnvi, 
JiOuo’nis, inviidav'lis. In Mi.l.lh: Jiuliaii in .Miufi ru It;d:.ui 

Homeuf ddio, ospidalr, an* iMiv j i uin iiils nf iln; e:ii lii-r form, ticiier- 
ally clu'^sicril i prev liln l in FIoM uliiie .jini Italian, as in. mini, 
/ciutithia, aniiiKi, ttsino, {.r-itne, spinto. In the .Simesr: tlialeet 
e has romaineil, a.s nrdi. n.d rr, rat and in North llalidu 

diet, on/ Uji ‘drn.\ fis- na; r.<.iiub, uui. n, dsea, 

iri,ho. Iu Spanish it. is not nnti‘ «p»e nicn, imm/o, iwre- 
'.(u rcflor ; coiiip. FvoV. la-ti't .iia, ttrnun r, and t.ilvl 

Fr. aiicjiic, janmninced a nine (iJjc sjx lling points to iin »»l<ler t;t.ige}. 

.5. Uiiaecenteil iiK*dial e v:is oi'len i.lrojipcil, tliougli Jess in Itali.in, 
cx<*i.*pl in |])o iRirtb, as in li. Lat. dufki>>m.ii, liuli issiina G’isaur., 
11 Oi, nn.swci ing to inoih rii Koinaj^nnolo fonn.s like '.n7/‘/.*.vc/ illn.s- 
lii.'^simo; g«‘nej:i]ly L. l at. dohinus, (//■/,•/ w»y Ital. dotimt, “lady,” 
“ woman.” In Fifnili all propa.-oxyf cim s am r>intra«*tt‘d ; fur iii- 
Kl:nn‘»\ Old Fr, (asinnin, ^as'inpi o.s/?f .in**, (anima, “aiiina; anms 
ftine, (hoiiiimni, *l)oni'ne winnoac, (fi.ajiina, *ffm’na ////’. 

t). A*‘<‘**nti *1 ** f'*i* u, not iiiifii.qncnl in ike pie/-4 ding jH*no*l, was 
constant in Low Latin. NVjiilc Lat in>.in. I)cra)/i** Ifa!. luce, Lat. 
rrui'Cffi, nfirnn [nhrnn, o}»*'ii iMs aiin; v. uorr, like voce from 

varem ; eoinp. Jn^tu-f, Ital. gin.st<.,, I<’r. jn-fe, Imt itttijitsiu,<f, Ital. 
agdsto, Fr. amit. 'fhis *Mns**d many to wiite u for close a, as oxure 
u.v**ie, fjnittnre "*'nit/>reni, ;thln>ngh tliis may paitly n-pn-.sent a 
pr«»vimial n, as in Si/il. ttmuri. In Oi‘l I'i’. \\r Jiaie hniumr, 
far, Of r, ami still anuofr, and in L. Lat. c/t/ A* - eohorldn, *c.urtn, 
Ital. e*>rtc, Fr. ecmi’, Eng. ‘ouil. 

7. V?na<'e*'n!e*l a for u as in (.d*l Latin is fri'qiu nt, as in li. Lat. 
f djfda, pfpofo, s^rofoin, rr-iafa, vulonfait', llal. tiHoiit, jibpolu, ho. ; 
ev*.*n fin* original »/, as nn/.ac.*, spirifit. 

8. I’naccenled medial t»wa;- often droppe*! Ivfove 7. in whi**h *':i.ao 
the unfamiliar gnuip t'f wa.- « hanged into ri, as in Ji. fiat, odits 
oi iilns, Jtal. (Hxhio, Span. *;/*>, Fr. veil; iv* 7//.v \ etnliis, llil. rtohio 
(Old Ital. vc’jfi>j\ Span. vi*‘jo, Fr. vieil, vicnx ; also L. l/ir. 

Span, tdblii, /**7/7 c/// =::^-S]) an. I'uOdo, In Fitoic li sym.*>jT is a law 
(at./e, pcnple, sonyfe /‘ingnlnm, i^:c. 

9. Final nna«.aa*iited vowfds in Italian on the. wlndo oIm-v tho 
general Jaw.s. lly the loss «*f the I.atin Jinal f>ii'tnt.s nJl wmiJh 
einl ill a vow«*l, eA< ej>t Km*h as per, cm, luoi, iit, an hcl ,jifo-no, l-uo/i 
f/ierno. In Scuitli Italian i, n staml for r, it. In Spanish c i.s .soiini' 
times droppe*!, as .sr,/ .sit im, ital. set**; 7»f7/< vY ]iani t*ni, Ital. part.lt*; 
fdeil, ordrn. In Foi tugni's** o is ]*roii/*iJiK.'ed a. hut often only 
whispered ; r is nearly always whi.sp<*i*.il or inntc. Iji North Italian, 
Ladino, Catalan, }ToveiJv,-al, ami Fivm li all tirial \ owels are gt-niTally 
dropped, i!XfO['t a, wliieh reinains Ln Frovencal, as purl, hut jmetci. 
/Mod. porto). In Catalan a is nm.stly pronminoed as open e ; in 
French this bcc*tmes obsc ure c, which iu moderii French Ls zuutd 
except iu su* h cases .ns fable rondr. 

10. Acceiitevl ic stainls for i/‘> for li. As e and *N 6 ami G were 
Jevt-lletl in quantity, they were, alre.nly distingui.shod in quality, 
as in Ital. bine bene, vine venae ; INntugiiesrt has gi>t no funhtT 
than this. Ihit gem riilly this was imt ‘listim t **ijough for tin* wants 
of the speakers, ami uneonscitnisly i (in whieli *i from Lit. ite was 
iwclmh’d) bi.-eame ii, and o (in wlii* li b from Lat. nu was not 
iiielinled) be**arno iio, both iliphihinjgs being g* iierally a/ *’enteil on 
the last vowol- llal. and Span, riine, Fr. victd \eiiit; Itai. bnono. 
Span, hudio ; Ital. snimo. Span, .suino igemTilly stoihlo) somis, 
different from Ital. .mL/o sunt, Sp.in. s.>n. This change must be 
very old, «.s it is fouml in m-aiiy all tho Ronjam*-.* languagi.s. In 
Spanish, ITovcncal, and Fi'< neli ub was eljang(«l into //<*, and lliie 
iu Modern Fivncli io ru, au, eontracto*! into tin; souml ot b. In 
Spaiiisli tho n.'^e of dii'hthong.s is extemied to jMfsition -tiempo, sicte 
scptcin, Ttal. .*<*'• 1 1* hierro. Ital. /cjto, cuCrjio, Ital. cor no, m verle, 
Ital. morlo. Jllark the ilispl.'i*Tmrnt of .si less in popular Latin — 
jmriclrm for pariclem, Ital. ]>aretc, Span, pared, Fr. paioi ; Jilibhts 
for fili<5lus, llal. figliiioJo, Span. bijuiUo, Fr. filkuJ. 

11. Of mediae (voil*e*l stops) f«»r tmiuis (voicelcKa stops), esi>c<dally 
between vowels, wo fiu*i some few earlier instances, as gra/isns for 
crassm, ItaL ^sso, Fr. graa. This is generally rare in Italian 
T.Atin, M gubitus, cubitus, Ital. giSmito, and w still conifwra* 
lively rare in Italian. Yet it ot\:WT9 in some of tlie moat familiAr 
words, as acus, logo, luogo^ zegaro, pagare (paiwif?, '‘to satisfy,” 
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••pay”), prcgartf hitdtllOy parentado^ contado (roinitatiis), 

9pada^ strada ; p from b becomes i\ as in rivu, riviera, poyero, savio ; 
before r- • padre^ nuidre, segreto, lehhm. This recralls similar changos 
in Umbrian, anti was porbapa originally North Italian anti from 
thenco penrtrate«l into Tiiscaiiy. In Spanish the voioetl sounds 
are the genorfd rule, as Ital. fubco, amiyo^ Util, autieo, 

amado, jhiidn, Ital. amato, linito, mWr, llal. sapcrc, Uc., yet there 
are some exceptions, such as por.o (naueum). lii Old Krench ibe 
soft sound is the constant law, but tliis mostly tli.sa|)]KMi's later, tia 
in aim^., aim6c (see Fuanck, vol, ix. n. 63*2 sq. ). A geiienil Komnnee 
case i.s placitnin, Olil Ital. piaito^ Ital. Span. Ohl Fr. 

plaid, through *plagito, *plajctu, which is singularly like the 
Umbrian J'itUj fcetii for fa^ iia. A limited case is that of such 
w^onls a.s I r. raison, Ital. rafjione from raliotirm, probably fust 
changed to ratsiom, * radsioiu*, thenco to lasionr^ whicVi sometimes 
oixuirsin liate Lat in, and often in Early Italian, Span, razon ; c‘»nip. 
Ital. cayionr occasimicm. 

12. 7 and e unaccented before vowed.s, especially post- tonic, be- 
came y, AHji/Jns (l'lautus\ oliinn pron. nljo. ./coalesced with the 
prece<ling consonant, making it palatal, a.s in Ital. Jhjlio, oglio, 
Jitjtia, inarariqlia (mirabilia), hattaglM(i\ Span, mam villas la tafia", 
¥v. Jiilr, myyvt’ilU, hahtilU {\\\ North Freiuli the palatal sound is 
replaced by i or /), &.C. iV- Ital. vigna vinca, Spagna llispaiiia, 
ingegno, caslagna, carnpagvn, hagno balnenin ; Sj)an. Espaha, cam- 
pa iUi \ Fr. idgne, champagne. In sojmc cases y was a.sMbilated, as 
Span, graiija, cMranjcro, Fr. songc, grange, etrange. 

13. Sometimes attraction takes place, i being transiiosed to tlie 

radical syllable, esj)ccially in Ficiicb, as huilc, bain, Umoin, Anioinc, 
gloire, hisfoirc. IVfore and aficr r j^ecnlinr form.s ap}M?ar - Itul. 
prhnaio{-jo)\ )nnoju morior; Ital. ro, cum Here, from prhnurio, 

probably a.ssimilaled into *prirn>'}\i.)o (Hr Tliomscri). Forms like 
piincr, snreerus are found as early as the 8th century. 

1 4. Vocabnlaru. — During this iicriod the Koinair world, after being 
con(piercd by the Germanic nations, ndoi*tc<l rnany word.s from Lbeir 
conijucror.s. 'I’lie llei iiiaii inlliience was strongest in Fruiioc ; Ijence 
we hnd Germanic oxpp s.sions for many of the most common words 
except form-wo»ils, though tlie stock of tlie language remain.s T.atiii. 
A curious instance, cbaractraislic of tlie Midillu Agc's, i.s ronOa, 
which from “roblM ry,** “juvy,” came t*) Tucaii ” pp^ju rty,” llal. 
robti (rohha), “things in general,” Span, rojui, “linen,” “.stulf,” Fr. 
rolM*, “gown.” In Ruinoiisch we, have la rauba c\ntd a nit, “the 
properly that belongs to me.” 'J'he. German h, as in hWir, old hadir 
= “liato,” is peculiar lo Fnmch, and is slill sounded in Normandy. 
Some Germanic sound.s bad to be modi tied, as ic to gv, for instance, 
gmrra from irr./*ru, “war”; guanta. Old Fr. guant, Er. from 
imiif, Dan. Vnntc ; in North Frencb ir reimaiiied, whence Kng. 
imr, kc. Among the leges barharue, tin* IjTX S.xmca is perhaps 
the most remarkalde a.s a docnimml of Low Latin. It bus senlenee.s 
and words like- - hoc sunt parir.ulas causas :-- ce sont j»ar(;illcs < bos»\s ; 
HI in doniinit'a ambnr./ia fucril occnjmtus, Jt.'il. amba.sciat.a, Fr. 
amba.ss;ide ; si quis silttuum voluorit occid^re et colpns ]waet«T 
fallicrU, Ital. sc il coIjmi falli.sc,(; ; .si ipiis alterum dc s,agillii tu.\icata 
p«»r<’utere volncrit et ]ii-aeter sclupnverlf. (see stloppns, p. 6»>5} ; i \ 
nilis caballuhi extra <*onsiliuiii doiuinisui eahallicav rit, Ital, cav.aL 
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Eng. ho.st; wssus (Cellic), ‘‘a vassal”; nnea, Ital. bea, Fr. oio 
(from fcieci) ; t)’opp}i% grex (trom Germ, thorp), llal. triippa, Fr. 
troupe, and also Ital. troppo, “Loo milib,” Fr. Imp \ forest is {irowi 
/oris), “foreign,” Ital. fore.stiere ; vua/'CfX (Germ. ), “ border,” whence 
rratrcJicnsis, Ital. marcbc.se, Fr. nianpu.s ; tornare (Greek ; al.so 
Dacian Latin •). Gkegoky ok Toms ( 6 tli tvmtury) lias pagensts, 
Ital. paeso, Fr. i)ays. Girroonv thk Giu'.ai* ha.s innr.es, “mercy ” ; 
Jlascu}, Ital, fiasco, “a flask.” Coniepu.s (Afr., c. r» 7 o) •. cara, “face ” 
(Gr. kdpa, “head”), Span, cam. Old Fr. chare, wlieucn bonne rhere, 
“good cheer” (originally the kind, ho.spitablo counrenance of the 
tnterlainer). A’K.N'AKTir.s FouTUNATr.s (c. b.S(»; : etfea, 
creina, “cream*'; viaticam, Ital. viaggio, Fr. voyage. OniKU 
soriu^F^s : euminns, “ nwid” (S]>ani 8 h liitin, 7 lh century ; probably 
Celtic), Ital. cammino, Fr. chemin ; di recta m,^}\.\i\ (Italian Irtatin, 
6 j 1 }, Ital. diiitto, Fr. droit. The late a«kimen.soui:s : cireare, 
Ital. ceri’are, Fr. cliercher. Oi.D GLu; .sF..s ( 7 th and 8 t.b centuries) : 
aciarimn, Ital.acciaio, Fr. acier ; eminus, cviusobrinns, Ital. cugiuo, 
Fr. cousin ; gamlta., Ital. gamba, Fr. jitmOo (Gloisa. Cas.s.). LsrnouF. : 
tr}tjclxt, Fr. tniite, Eng. trout ; cama, Sp-m. eaina, “be I”; ftealnm, 
“liver*’ (propfMly. 7 Vca 7 \/?VYi.'#/ 7 /i., liver of geese fe»l wuth figs), Ital. 
f^gato, Span, higuilo, Fr. foie ; arnl msij'c, con.snere, Ital. euscire, 
cuciro, Sn-in. coscr, Fr. coudre (Gloss. Isid.); sclvaticus, ItaL sel- 
vaggio, Fr. sauvage •, foi-inaticum, Ital. fonnaggio, Fr. fronmge. 


* The Greek hLiti>rieua Thcophylact fe. 600) and Theophanea relate that the 

Daefau loldiers laid In their native umgue r^pva, rbptfa, ^pdrpt, per^pya. 
This bM been colled by some the aorlleet trace of Bonnuunhuk. 


VI. Si.vth {Last) Period. 

For the sixth and last period — tliat is, for tlie history and Modern 
distinctive traits of tlie great mt)dcru lloinaiice languages 

tlie reader i.s refcrretl to the separate articles. ' u"a ^ 

]. Italian is distinguished by its hannonious form, its® 
vocalic endings, and the ricli fulness of its tones. 

2. Spanish is distinguished by its regularity, by its short, 
distinct ftound.s and its fixed loiics, and by many Arabic 
words. Certain ‘‘thick” sounds, as they (like Dutch and 
South (Jenuan c/i, though in the .south of Spain much 
weaker, ahno.^t h) and tlie lisping c, z seem to be rathcT 
inoilern developments than due to direct .Arabic influence. 

.'I. J'ortutjuise i.s, with GaUe»jo (tlio diah'ct of (lalicia), 
the xve.stcrn dialect of Spanisli, and Ims almost the same 
words, but a very ditferent ])ronuncijition ; in .sound it 
aj»]>roachc.s sonic wJiut to Fiauicli, as in the nasal vowel.s 
(wliich, however, tire, le.ss })iirely vocalic than in F*rench) 
and the voiced .sounds of s, z, and j. It has p.artly retained 
the Old Spanish form, as \\ifilhu for Span, hi jo, and partly 
it has a character of its own owing to its many obscured 
vowels and c?ontractions, as boa for dor for dolor. 

4. Provencal in iininy rosjiccts rejircsents the curliest 
form of Frciicii ; in <*thcrs it has peculiar develojuncnt.s (.see 
Pkovenval). Vafidan is the southern dialect of IVv)\em^^^al. 

5. French makt s up for the want of the full forms and 
tones of Italian by its grace and dclicaev. It has mure 
of a history than the otlier Doniaiiee langUiigc.KS, Old French 
being very diirerotil from Alodijrn. 

1). Ladino {Itnmimschf’ (.|('rni. Churivdhch, from the 
town of ( liur) or Cenfnd liomancc extends from tlu? Orisons 
to Friuli on the Adriatic. It is not uniform, being only 
an agglomeration of i^ognate dinJecls ; and it is .scarcely 
more Latin than any other riOinaiioe language. It has 
chiefly been elucidated by Asctili. 

7. Ponmnnian ha.H probably not survived, from the old 
lb *iiian colonists of Dacna, but been imported from Islria 
(which has a cognate dialect) or Xorthern Italy, ft has 
been greatly mixeil up with Slavtmic words and sounds 
(such a.s the “ mixed vowels), and has some distinctive 
marks, such as the po.st-])0.sitive article, Komnnnl - Jvonmnus 
ille ; C(»riipare the similar phenomenon in tlie Slavonic dia- 
lect of Bulgaria and in the Albanian language. 

Jdlcrfitittr. — The n^al founder of scicntifii* Konj:iiaa* pbikdogy and 
linguistics is F'.iedrich Dir-z, in his (rmimnatik d( r romaniscben 
iipraehen, 3 voLs. , Bonn, 1836-42, .and EtifmoJogisches Worterhueh 
dec roiuanUclum Sprachen, 2 vols., lHr»2. Ih' alno publi.slied AHro- 
munise.he Ejiraelidctikindlcr, ISUl ; ^uri alt roman i.'tchc (Jedichlc, 

; and .dltronuniische. (rlos.sarc; ISfi.'i. Pott contributed stu’cral 
.articles on the Low’ Latin of tlio leges hnrharne in tbc Zeitsehriften 
of ilwfor and Knliri. Other autboritirs on various hranches of the , 
subject arc - Ducangc, Glossarium vtcdiw el infma^ la.tinitatis, 7 
vols, ; Marini, Pnj/iri diplumafiei ; Miirulori, AniiqttitaU'S E(diea:\ 
.Scburdi.irdt, Ikr Foralisfnns de? ynlgUrlatcins, ;i vols., 1866-68 (a 
valu.able «a)lle<'tion of materials), also several minor works by tlio 
same author ; and Gaston Paris, ^Unde mr le HCde de V Accent Isatin 
dans la Langae Frani^aise, Paris, 1862, and La Fie de St Alexis 
(.'i ]»ocm of lull century), 1872. Tlie. priiicijial m.ngazine.s ilcvoted 
to I lie .subject arc — Jahrhneh filr rinnxtnischc und englischr Lift rutnr 
(ed. Wolti', KIhtI, and Leiubckc), later only/wr ronmvisehe Liter- 
«/? 7 r ; Archw filr das Stadium dcr neueren Sprucken (c<l. Ilerrig), 
of a more pt>[ml{ir character ; Ranumia (a <]narterly, ed. Gaston 
Parks and Paul Mey»*r, since 187*2,', contains articles of the most 
eminent Uonianists; Revue d.esJMugu^ s Romanes (^lonty>cUicr. from 
1870 oHAvanla), chiefly devoted to Ihovcnval ; Romanische Studien 
(ed. Hoelimer) ; Zeilsehrift filr rmnnnisehs PhiloJogie (ed. Grolwr, 
sineo 1877); and Rohnanische Forschungtn (ed. Volhnoller, ainco 
1884). Mussftfia has w’rittcn many articles and treatises, chiefly ia 
the Transactions of the Vienna Aciideiiiy of Sciences. Ascoli, author 
of Stadi Crifiei, has pditisl since 187.3 the Arehivio QUdfvlog^ico, 
which ha.s articles by Fleechia. The flivisla di FiMagia llanmnaxk 
3(1. Mnnzoiii, Monaei, and Stengel, 1 873) in 1878 became Giornaledi 
•'ilologm Rtnnanza (ed. Moiiaei). For the etymological diotionariaa 
of the separuto laiignageH see tlio Kpe<rial articles, (J. ST..T) 

» RamonBch Is properly tin* dialect of the upper Rhine viidleyr La®no that 
of the Eogiuliutf. Ascoil inclodeii all varlettos undet the ooauwpn Haine of 
Ladino. - 
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CHAPl’KR I.— THE HEGAL I’EJtlOD. 

Original Ctmlribulorifs to Pcuph^ Customs^ and - The union 

clnucnts of the Latin, Sal)ine, and, to a small extent, Etruscan 
that, as conquerors or i-ojuj acred, old settlers or new 
immigrants, together coTistituted tlie first elements of the 
Jtoman j)eo]>lc, did not necessarily involve conteinporaneoiis 
adoption of identical institutions or identical notions of 
law. Although they were descended frenn the same Imlo 
European stoc^k, and inherited tlie same inimitive ideas 
about religion and governmeiit, those ideas must liave 
been modified in the course of centuries of sepaiate and 
imlependent devcIopnKuit. ''J’he <'liaiacteristics of the. Latin 
race arc said to have been its sense <»f the inqjortance of 
di.scipline ami llie homage it paid to j)owcr and might : 
those of the. .Sal)ines were their religious feeling ami their 
reverence for the gods ; the characteristic of the b^riiseans 
was their suhservience to forms and ee‘remoni<*s in matters 
both divimi and liuinarji. ( Corresponding intlnenecs arc 
very manifest \n tlie growth of Koine s early public institu* 
tion.s, civil, military, and religions. It does nut seem too 
riinch to say that these same inlliiences are trac(?able also 
in the institutions of the [)rivate law. The pohia 
Avith the father’s ]>o\V(T of lib* and death over liis children ; 
the vviana and the linsl)and’s power over his wife ; the 
doctrine lliat fho.->e things eliiellv was a man entitled to 
call hi.s own wliich ho had taken by tluj strength of liis 
arm; the right whieli a creditor had of a[>preliendiug and 
imprisoning liis <bfaulting debtor and reducing liim to 
slavery,- all these .seem to point to a p<‘rsnasion that 
iniglit made right. The religious marriage cerrmony and 
the recognition of the wife as mistress of the household 
and participuiU in its sacTod oflices as ^s(•H as its domestic 
cares ; the family (‘ouneil of kinsmen, maternal as well as 
paternal, who mlvised the jioterfomi/ias' in the exercise of 
llui domestic jriri.sdictiou ; the [ira<qice of adojuion, to 
obvijite the extinction (»f a family and to prevent its de- 
ceased iueml>ers being ch’})riveil of the prayers and sacri- 
fices noce.ssarv for tin; re[)0.se of tlioir sonls, the.se seem 
to have fl«nvj*d from a diUbrent order of ideius and to bear 
evidence of Sabino de.scu nt. Etruscan inllueneo could 
make itself felt only at u later <lato; but to it may pos- 
sibly be attributed the strict ivgard that canio to be 
required to the observance of ei remonials ami \vords of 
style in the more important transactions IxUh of public 
,nnd private life. 

While it can hardly be doul)lofl that the result (‘f the 
union of Latins ami Sabines was that regulations were at 
once adopted which should apply to their public life as a 
united people, it is not only eoneeivable but ]>robable tliat 
each tribe, as regarded the [>rivate relations of its members, 
continne<l for a time to accord a preference to its own 
idcAS ami traditions of right and Iuav, and that the amal- 
gamation was a gradual process, partly silent, partly due 
to regal or poutitical intervention. 

Patri- Piitricimis^ CilcntSy and J^tthidanR.- There was ]>art of 

clans. of Kome that even in the empire was known by 

the name of Jus Quhitiumy the Law of the 8poarmen ; and 
this in tliQ regal period constitiite<l its main element. 
The Quintes were tlie members of the gentile house.s, 
organized in their curios, primarily ft)r military and 
secondarily for political purix)ses. Tliey alone of the 
rapidly increasing population settled round the urln qiunJ 
r<vta ranked as citizens, down at least to tho time of 
Servius Tullius. They atone could consult the gods 
thmu^ them^ium Of auspid^ and participate in the 
eervicee ofi^red to the tuteb^ deitiea of Eoine. From 


their nuinber the king drew' his council of elder.s, and 
they alone co\dd lake ]»art in the curiate comitia, the 
a.^.seinbly of the warriors. Tlicy alone could contract a 
lawful marriage ami make a testament ; in a word, it was 
they alone tliat were entitled directly to the beimlit of 
Kome's jKu.uliav institutions. 

The.so prt‘n»ga lives they enjoyed as members of tlm 
gentile, hous' -. I‘alri« iaii Koine wa.'' a federation i»f » 

or clan.s, tin* ilans aggregalii.m.s of families bearing a 
eommon name* ami llie.iivtieally at Itast Iraeing their 
de.sceiit Irmn a e')m]n'»n aneoslor. Whetlier or not the 
traditional acemmt ot the numerleal ]>ropnvtion of families 
to clan.s ami (jf clan.s to curies has any siilislantial liislorical 
foumlathm, ami whatever may be tlie ex)»laiiation of the 
method by' which the symmetry on wliich the old writers 
dwell with so mmdi complacency was attained, it is beyond 
doubt that the gentile organization wa.s common to the 
tw'o races at least tliat contributed mof^t largely to the 
cilizcnslii[» of Konie, and tliat it was made the basis of tlie 
new arrangements. Federation necessitated the ap[>oint- 
ment of a common chieftain and common insf ituf ions, 
religions, military, j>o]itieal, and judicial. Knl it was long 
before these di.splaced eiitindy tlic s«.paratc institutions of 
the fetlerateil I'A'ery dan iiad it.s ow ti cult, jiecnliar 

to its (»\vn membeis ; this wa.-) tlie universal bond of 
russoeiatioii in tliose early tinn.'.'^. It liad its common )»ro- 
perty and it.s common burial -plaee. It must liave had 
.some common ctiuncil or assembly, for we read not only 
of .s|»ecial gentile customs Init of gentile slatute.s ami 
deeriifs. Tnstaiiees are on reirord of wars waged by iinli- 
viiliial iptiUs; so they must hav»* had the right to require 
military .service alike fi'mii their tpntdts and i/aitilicii. 
Willows and orpliau.s of diH*eas«‘d dausnien were under the 
gnardian.shi|> of the gev/.s', or of some particular meinbor 
of it to wdioni the trust wa.s specially confided. I f a clans- 
man left no heirs, his projiorty passed to his fellow gentiles. 

Dver the ]nr)rals (if its nieinl)(‘rs the exercised .super- 
vision and di.'^cipline, intirfering to prevent prodigality 
and iinpiajvidcnce, restraining abnse.s of (lie domestic 
authority, and visiting xvith censure and j»rob.ably in grave 
i*;i.se.s with piinishmcut any Im^ach of faith or oIIht dis- 
honourable (xmdiict ; and it is ilitlieult to .snp])o.se that, 
wiiliiii it.s own limits, it was not constantly calk'd upon, 
througli the nn-dium of its chief, to act the part of |»eace- 
maker and arbite.r. Finally, its members wcie always 
entitled to rely u}K)n its a.ssistaiiec, to have maintenance 
wdien indigent, to be ransomed from captivity, lr> be upheld 
in their just dis])ut.c.s and quarrels, and to be avenged 
when killed or injured. 

The .suc(x\sses of tho burgesses in one ]H tty war after Client-i 
another dej drived many .small eornnmnities of their inde- 
pendent existence, leaving their !neniV>ers bereft alike of 
their religion, tluur territory, and their moan.s of subsist- 
ence. Tho.se liad to turn elsewliere for f»rotection, and in 
hirge uumliers they .sought it from their eonqiiiTors. To 
many others, both voluntary immigrants and refugee.s frimi 
otIuT citi(*s, the new^ .settlement proved a centre of attract* 
tion. It w'as (juitc ready to receive them, l*ut as subjects 
oidy, not as cili/.eus. Following a custom- familiar to both 
Latins and Sabines, the new-comers invoked the protection 
of the heads of ]>atrician families of repute, to whom they 
attached themsclvtvs a.s free va.s.sals. The relationship was 
known os that of patron and client. (See Patron and 
Client, vol. xviii. p. 412.) The client Y^ecamc a dependent 
member of hia patron*a clati,-‘not gentilis, however, but 
only gentilicius. His jiatron Jiad to provide liim with all 
that was necessary for his sustenance and that of hia wife 
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and cluldren ; and, ns private holdings incrcasixl in extent, 
it was not unusual for the patron or his fjm$ to give him 
during ]ilea.sure a pU)t of land to cultivate for himself. 
The patron had, moreover, to assist him in his transactions 
with third ])arties, ohtaiji redress for liirn for his injuries, 
and represent hiiTi before the, tribunals when he becanuj 
involved in litigation. The client, on the other hand, had 
to maintain his patron’s interests by every means in his 
powts r>ut the advantage must have been chiefly on 
tlie side of the dieiit, who, witliout becoming a citizen, 
obtaintxl ilirectly the protection of his patron ami his 
clan, and indirectly Hint of the state. 

The jilebeians, as distinguished from the clients, must 
be regarded as a heterogeneous mass of non-gentile freemen, 
small probably ifi numbers at first, but aiignicnting with 
ever greater rapidity, who had of choice oinpulsif 
iiuule Uoiiio their domicile, but dei.-lined to subject them- 
selves to a patron. That there was any ge neral cohesion 
amongst them before the time of Serviu.s there is not the 
slightest reason to believe. They were of diflerent mces, 
settling in Itome from diflerent motives, jiractising in many 
matters different customs. The bulk of them, however, 
wore undoubteilly J^^itins, with traditions and customs 
much the same as those of the greater number of the 
patrician Iniuses and this it was that in tiine caused the 
triumph of Latinisni and the predominance of the master- 
ful .spirit in tlie.yi/.f fjuiritiiun, Hut by the ruling iMsle, 
those traditions and customs wc.tc simply ignonsl ; till 
the time of Servius wdiat prot.o<;tioii the plebeians got was 
simply of tlie giuce of the kings, whoso policy it was to 
<?ornuHate thorn as a body that in lime might be a valuable 
auxiliary against the i»rotonsions of tln3 patricians. 

Tht; Rt'ifutatircfi ftf Pit I tHr. anil Private Onlt'V , — We look 
in vain for, and it wouhl b(*. absurd to ex]»cct, any deliiiitc 
syst^em of law in those, early times, Wliat passed for it 
was a com]K)site of ./i/s, and hnni 7norr^% w’liose several 
limits and charaotcri.stics it is extremely diflicult to define. 
This may to some extent be accounted for by the fact that 
much of w hat was originally w illiin the (lomain of Ja.'i, 
once it had (.‘ome to be enforced Viy sei ular tribunals, ami 
thus had the .sanction of Immiin authority, was no longer 
distinguishable from, while it may be that others of 
its behesU, once pontifical punishments for their contraven- 
tion had gone into desuetude, sank t»> nothing higher than 
prec^epts of tmii. mores. 

Hy /as wa.s understood the will of the gods, the law's 
given by heaven for men on earth, much of it regulative 
of ceremonial, but a by no mean.s insignificant part eni- 
bckijung rule.s of conduct. It appears to have hod a wdder 
range than,/wx. Tiiero were few- of its commands, proliibi- 
tions, or preceyits that were addressed to men as citizcirs 
of any particul.ir stale ; all mankind oaine within its scope. 
It forbade that a w'ar sliould be undertaken without tlie 
prescribed fetial ceremonial, and ivfpiired that faith should 
be kept even with an enemy wiieu a promise had been 
mode to him under sanction of an oath. It enjoined 
hospitality to foreigniirs, beeauso the stranger guest was 
presumed, equally with his eutertainer, to lie an oliject of 
solicitude to a higher power. It jmiiished murder, for it 
was the taking of a gtsl-given life ; the .sale of a wife by 
her husband, for she had become his partner in all things 
human and divine ; the lifting of a hand against a parent, 
for it w'a.s subversive of the first bond of wKioty and reli- 
gion, —the reverence due by a child Uy those to whom he 
owed his existence ; incestuous connexions, for they defded 
the altar ; the false oath and the broken vovr, for they w'ero 
an insult to the divinities invoked ; the dUplaceinent of a 
boundary or a landmark, not so much because the act was 
provocatitre of feud, as bocojise the march-stone itsejf, as 
the guarantee of peaceful neighbourhood, was under the 
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guardianship of the gods. When an oflence against any 
of these rules or prohibitions was inexpiabhs the punisli- 
inent was usually what is called sacratio capUiSy excom- 
innnication and outlawry of the offender. The homo sacf/r 
w'a,s in every .sense of the word an outcast, — one wdth 
W'hom it was pollution to a.s.sociato, who dared take no 
in any of the institution:! of the state, civil or rcli- 
giou.s, whoso life the gods w<iuld not accept as a .sacriflee, 
l»ut w horn, iiovertholcss, any one might put to death with 
imjinnity as no longer god- protected. The precepts of the 
fas therefore w’ero not mere exhortations to a blameless 
life, but olo.sely approached to law.s, whose violation w'as 
visiie<l with punishments none the le.ss effective that they 
were religious rather than civil. 

Kecent philology derives the w'ord.//^*» from the Sanscrit Jur. 
ju, to “join, bind, or unite,” fnnn which some deduce ns ils 
slgijilication that which binds,” the hond of society,” 
■■‘^**ers “that which is nigiilar, orderly, or litting.” The 
latc.st inquirer (M. Hreal) ideulilies it with jffs, jaos, or 
jatts of the Vedas, and thejV/c^ of the /end A vesta, wonls 
whoso exact meaning is eotitrovi?rtud, luit wliich lie inter- 
prets as “ the divine w'ill.” Jufmi i.s generally alloved to be 
a contraction jus hihro^ “ hold or take as jnsP If Iheal’s 
dotinition can lie adopted we obtain a veiy significant inter- 
yiretation of the words addressed by t he jiresiding magistnOe 
to the assemblerl eomitia in asking tliem wlu^.ther tlie^’ 
a.s8entcd to a law jrroposed by liiin, - - Juheatif>. 

Qiiin/rs^ Ac., “ l.s it your plca.sure, (Juirites, and do you 
hold it as the di\ ine A^ill, lliut,” an4l sti on. As legislation 
by tlie eomitia of the curies and centuries wa.s regarded u.s 
;i divine otlice, and their vote miglit be riullifleil by the 
fatliersou the groumi that there ha<l been a did'cet in the 
tufspiria, and the w ill of tlie gods eon.sequontly not clearly 
asceiUiineti, thi.s explanation of Hreal’s seem.s not w ithout 
support,-- tuc popu/i vox (Ui. if it be right, then the only 
difference between fas and jus w'a.s that tlfo w'ill of the 
gods, w’hicli liotli embodied, wa.s in the one. declared by 
inspired and in the other by merely Iminan agem'y. 

Tliis jus might be the result either of Irmlitional and 
inveterate custom {jus ninrltms ronsfituf nm) or of statute 
{tr.r)j We look in vain for any legislative enactment 
e.stablishing sndi an institution, for exainjde, a.s the jtafria 
pntvstaSy or fixing the rules of .sucee.s.sioii on death. 
Statute may have regulate<l some of their details ; ut 
they had taken shape and consistency liefore Home had its 
beginning. It can w'cll be Ijclievod, liow^ever, that iu the 
outset the cuKtoms in observance may have been far from 
uniform, that not only those of the different races but 
tlio.se also of the different gentes may at lir.st have varied, 
in .soim5 respects, but undergoing a gradual approximation, 
and in course of time consolidating into a general jus 
Qnintiiun. That the bulk of the law was cnstomaiy is 
universally admitted. Hut Pomponius speaks of certain 
laws ena4?ted by the eomitia of the curies, which he calls 
Injes rexfiat and which, he .says, were collected by one Sext, 
I’apirius in the. reign of one of tlie Tarquins, under the 
name of J us Pafarianum. The opinion of the tiest autbo- 
ritie.s i.s that it is a mistake to attribute these so-called 
“royal law’s” to that assembly. According to the testi- 
mony of the ohl wTiters it luul very little share in the work 

^ There controversy alout the etymology of the word lex. It 
wa« iu»ed by the jurists iu two distinct seuwiMi — (1) as ineaniiig a coini* 
till enactment (Crai., i. 3), and henca was occasionally called lexpMictk 
( 1 x 01 ., ii. 104, iii. 174) ; (*2) as ineaidrig an obligation, rcstrietion, con- 
dition, declaration, or wbat not, expressly incorporated iu a private 
deed {lex privata)^ ns in the ph rases lex fnanctpil, lex vonlraclvs, lex 
lesiapie/Ult Its most likely derivation is from Xiyety, “to aay” or 
“ to speak.” The Mr publtca ww alwaye put to the eomitia Ijy word 
of inoutli ; and the XIT. Tables, in declaring the btnding efllset of a 
/ar primta when grafted on a iconveyaitoe or oontraot per /uui 
libram, use in reference to it the phrase linffm 
i,y. IfmcujptUai 
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of legiftlation. Romulus jura dedit at his own liaiul, not 
jura iulit Mommsen is probably near tlie mark when he 
de^icribea the leges regiae as mostly rules of the fas which 
were of interest not merely for the [»ontilfa but for the 
public, with which it was of importance that the latter 
should ho acquainted, that they might know the risks 
they incurred from tlicir conlravriiUioii.^ It is not to be 
assumed that there was no legislation beyond this ; some 
of the. laws of which we have record were of a. different 
charat!ter. Hut on the wliule it seems V>eyond doubt that 
it was custom rather than statute that was the main factor 
of the .///.« of the regal period. 

Boni What went by the name of loni inures^ quite distinct 
uioves. from the ./z/s' viorihiis const i f nf h)h ^ also be regarded 

as oni^ of tlie rogulatives of public and j>nvato order. 
I*art of what fell within their spliero might also l>o e\- 
I're.ssly rcgulaLcd by /(r,s- ov jus ; but there was much that 
was only gradually brought within the domain of these, 
last, and even down to tin? end of tlie republic not a little 
that remained solely uinh'r tlie guanlianship of the family 
tril>nnal or the censor's vvy/ao'n ntnruin. Its fum‘tion was 
twofold : solneliJlu^s it ojieralcd in restraint of law by con- 
demning “though it conld not prevent — tlie ruthles.s and 
unnecessary exercise} of legal right, as, for example, that of 
tile heatl of a liouse over liis dcixmdanls ; and sometimes 
it o{)eratcd .su}»plementarily, by requiring observaiieti of 
duties that CouId not be enforce*! by any compulsitor of 
law. Dutiful service, vespoet, ami ol>e<llcnee. from inferiors 
to siijH.Tiors, cha.sl.ity, and lideliiy to engagements, express 
or iinjilie*! (jides), were among tliti q///c/u that were thus 
inculcate*!, and whose neglect or conlravcnlion not only 
iiffcele*! llie n‘imtatiou Imt often eiitaiU**! punishments and 
disabilities, social, political, or relignuis. It was the duly 
of tho.sci in authority to enforce their ob.sm’vaaco l»y such 

crniniadvcrsio as they thouglit jiroper, the pntvrftmiHos 

in his family, tho gem among its members, the king in 
ri’latiou to the citi/.ens gemu’ally ; and nuinv a w’rong was 
prevente*! not liy tin* fear of having to make reparation to 
the party injured l.»ut by the dread of the penalties that 
would follow e*)miu<-t unbecoming an u])vig]it citizen. 

Quiri- The Qfdntlmi luundy . — The wa^rd fumilia in Homan 
tiau .^1 more extensive and a more limited 

“““ moaning than it has in its English form.* Husband, wife, 
and eluldreii di*l not necessarily constitutB an indof>endent 
family among the Homan.s, nor weie they all ncee.ssiuily 
of the same one. Those formed a family wlio were all 
siibject to the right or [lOwer -originally manus^^ but 
latterly J?(s of the .same family head ( pater/amiHas). 
He might Jiavea wliole host de]>en<ient on him, - wife ami 
sons and daughters, and daughters -in -law, and graml- 

^ 'I’lie mo ;t ivccrit an.i rojvi])r<')u*ii.'*ive tn;;iti.sc on iljf .suhjci t of tlie 
Jloyul Laws, wliich nlso eonluins I’eferenoes to the <f;ir]Ivr lileratiiiv, is 
• th.'iti of Cehrr die Leges Regiiu^ Leipsic, .1870, ]S77 (repul»HMlji‘«l 
from tlie Tranmetions of the Saxon Aradeiny). A rolloetioii of tlinn 
fi*oiu Livy, Diimysius, Plutarcli, Servian, Macr'ibius, kc., will In- found 
in Bnuis, p. 1 sq. Of the Jns 7V(;«Via/oon refeiTfil to hy r(iin[M:>uins 
no remains are extant: Vmt Paul {Ih)/. 1. 1^, fr. 144) mentions inci- 
dentally that it was e*)mmcnted on hy one Granins Flaccns, wiio was 
of the time of Julius Caesar. 

Familifi ami “family” are nsod in thi.s .section solely to dcsi*:imt<* 
the group of persons subject t*) the same iiatrrfamUias\ Occasionally 
the word meant (1) a gens (or group of fainilira In the strieter .sense) ; 
or (2) tlio family estate proper, as in the provisions of theXlL Tablets 
al>oiit tiuo*;eseioii — (tdgnatjis jjrojcimus /umiliam. huMo *, or (.1) tlie 
family slaves collectively, as In the plirases fmniUa urfMnmy famim 
ruslieti. 

* 'rhls word manuSf though in progress of ti?no used chi**fly to 
express the power t huslMiud had over tho wife who had become a 
member of hU faiaily, was originally tho generic tenn f<»r all the 
lights exeroii^d not only over the tltin^s beiooging but also the pcrtiOtiH 
fUbject to the bead of the house; for a slave when eufiranchlsod was 
li^d to '^UMomitted/* and the samei phiese was also employed 
to oopdiUou of released fri>ni 

the althoi^b emanoiptted was the usoaI om* 
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eluldren b}'^ hi.s and jioasibly remoter de.'^ceiulanta 

relate*l Ihrongli males ; so long as they rtunained Bubjo<^t 
to him they con.stilutcil )mt on»j family, that was .s])lit np 
only (»n Ids *loiith or loss of citizenship. Hut if hi.-^ wile 
had n*d j»a>sed in ‘/nrtHKni- and that wa.s eommou eiiougli 
even *iuring the republic, ami uni\ei>al in the later eiiijiiro 
.'lie <li*l not brcoiiie a memluT of hi.s fajidly ; slie. re 
main***! u member of tlui fauiily in wl]i< h she Wiis bom, 

(»r, if its licjul \\as decease*! *)r .she li.'id been ernaaci[»ateil, 
was the sole membci* of a family of lua* own. Hoth sous 
and djuigliti rs «>u *-iiiauci{>jii ion (‘t used to be *d‘ the family • 
of the paff rhinidiyie wlm Iia<l *mmii*‘i[»ate*l tlu.un. A 
daughters eliildrc*t could mvir under any <ur*aLmstam‘*’.s 
be inciiiber.s of Lmdly «>f llu ir mat* rual graniliaihcr ; 
f*.u* chiltlri'ii borii in hiwtul inaiiiJigi: folJowc*! the family 
of tlujir falhei', while th*)se who were ilUgitiinalc r.uik' il 
trom tho luoiiieut **1 birth as jm(r*si\iii(diii.<[.\\n\ hi^tfits- 
jamditis, 

ith the early lonunii.s, a.s with the lliudu.^ and the Mnrriage, 
(drceks, marria-gt.^ was ;i religious *luty a man *iw*m1 alike ^ 
t«» hi.s anee.stors and t*) himself. Hclicving that lh** liap}»i- 
ne.s.’i ol the *lead in anollicr \\a»rl*l «h‘|)ci)*h"*l jui tlmir pr*»jicr 
lujrpil and on the ])*'ri*.»dic.ul removal l.y rludr *h..'-.eeMdaiits 
of prayers and fea.J.s and (dh ring.s for tlic jc[)o.si.> of their 
s*»nl.s, it wa.s im.umbent iipi>n him al»ivc all tilings to p*Ms 
pfrtuate hi.s ra*"e ami hi.s family cult. In taking to him- 
.'^elf a Avif“, li*‘ w'.'hs abtyiit t<) d*_taeh her from her futlicr’s 
liouso !iml makii her a ji.'irtner of hi.s family my.sterii‘.s. 

With the patrician nt least, this was to be done only willi 
divine i\pt>ioval, a.^eerti lined by tdis/n'rln. Ili.s choice was 
limitc*! (o a woman wall* w Ii*)Mi lie liad (t7r/yn///'u) 

or right of intermarriag**.. 'Lids wa.s :\ matter of .state 
arrangeimiil; ami in the H'gal pniini Homan eitizens 
could have it*»ulsido their own boiimlsoiily witli jn( !nl.Kr.s 
of .st.ate.s with whicJi llu'.y weni in alliaiKa*, and witli w’hieh 
tlii'y w'oiv. e*uiuecte*l l>y the boml of common icligiou!!; 
observances. A [lalriciau citizen, ther*d*ue, if his marriage, 
wa.*^ t*> b*3 ri.*ckimc*l lawful (Jnstai' liad to wed 

either a follow patrician *)r a waauan wlio \va.s a member of 
an allied eominmiity, 'rise ei rciiiony was a rcligi*)\is one, 

*-*mdm ted hy the high juii.'ts of tin- stat**. in }ire.s(:uce of 
ten witiie.s.scs, repn’.senta Lives pnibably of the fen eurie.s of 
tin-, bridegromii'.s lril>e, ami was known as n-itforrealin. Its 
effect was to di.''S*>i*iale tho wife euiiieiy from her fathers 
hou.se ami to maloi her a nieiubei’ of lier Inisbami s : for 
eonfarreato marriage involved what was l■alle^l in mdnuui 
cniveentio^ the passage of tlu^ wile into her iiusband's 
“lian*l”or j'ower, provi*le*i lie was himself jinterpuniUas 
if lie was not, tlum, tJiongli nomiiially in his Jiund, she was 
really sijbjcet like him to his family head. Any ]>ro]K.Tty 
.sh*- Jiad of her own- whicli was a ]io.ssible state of luatters 
only if .she lia<l been independent before marriage ]ms.sed 
to him as a matti r of course ; if she ha*l none, lier potcr- 
jfimiliits ])rovi*lcd her a dow’ry {dos\ which shared the 
.siiine fate. Whatever she ae*juiied by her industry or 
otherwise while the marriage la-sted al.^o as a matter of 
eoiirsti fell U» lier hu.sl>»a]id. In fact, so far as licr patri- 
monial interests wore eoneerned, .she wa.s in iniuii the .sumo 
position a.s her chihlrcn ; ami *>n her liu.sband’s death sUo 
had a share with them in lii.s inlieritunee as if she had 
been one of his clauglilers. In other rvs[»eot.s niaum 
conferred more limited rights than poiiiH potestas ; for 
H'unulus is said to have ordained that, if a man put away 
bis wdfo exee})t for adultery or one of two or three other 
very grave otlcuces, ho forfeited his estate half to her 
and half to Ceres, while if he sold her he w^as to be given 
over to the infernal gods. 

The a was the name given to the power Patria 

exercised by a father, or by his paterfamilias if ho was potisatM. 
hiiUBolf in potestaU^ over the issue of such jmkie mediae. 
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The Homan jurists boasted that it was a right enjoyed by 
none but Roman citizens; and it certainly was peculiar 
to them in this sense, that nowhere else, except among the 
Latin race from which they had sprung, did the paternal 
power attain such an intensity. The omnipotence of the 
pnierfamiluix and the condition f>f utter subjection to him 
of his children ?a pof.esUttf l»ocame greatly modified under 
the empire; but originally tlie cliildren, though in public 
life on an eipiality with the house father, in [udvate life, 
and so long as the putcMas lasted, were, subordinated to him 
to such ail extent as, according to the letter of the law, to 
Ik; in Ins hands little better than his slaves. They could 
liave nothing of their own : all they earned was liis ; and. 
though it was quite common when they grew up for him 
to give them p^culin^ ‘Seattle of their own/’ to manage for 
their own benefit, these were only de J'arto theirs, but r/c 
jyi'i* his. For otTenees eornmitted by tliem outside the 
family circle, for which he was not prepared to mak<; 
amends, he had to surrender thmn to the injured party, 
just like slaves or animals that had done mischief. If his 
right to them was disjuitcd In; u^cd the same action for 
its vindication that he employed bn- asserting Jiis owner- 
ship of his field or bis house : if they were stolen, he pro- 
reede<l against the thief by an ordinary action of theft; if 
for any reason lie had to transfer IIkmii to a third party, 
it was by the same form of conveyance; that he used for 
the transfer of things inanimate. Nor was this all ; for, 
according to tlie old formula ret'ited in that srirt of a<h»j>“ 
tiou known as arl rogation, he had over them the power 
of life and vk‘«rf.li, ./as ciV»fc This [lower was 

subject to certain restrictions during the infancy of ca 
child ; hut, wlnai he had grown iq>, his father, in the 
exercise of liis domestic jurisdiction, might visit hU mis- 
conduct, not only in private but in public life, with sucli 
imnishment as he thought tit, t;Vi;n banishment, slavery, 
or death. 

Adroj^a- It might happe.n that a marriage w^l^. fruitless, or that 
tion and ^ g,, f,) grave before him, and 

a option. had thus to face tlic jwospect of the 

extinction of his family and <»f his oami <lescent to the 
tomb without posterity to make liiin blessed. To obviate 
so dire a misfortune he resorted to the praclha; of adop- 
tion, s«> (‘OMiiiioii in liulia ami Gre.ece. If it was a pnipr- 
famiiois that he adopted the process was called tulroga 
tion (adroifiiiio ) ; if it was a ji/ius/iimdlfifi it was .siiiijily 
adojflio. The latter, unknowui j)robab]y in the earlier 
regal period, was a somewliat coui])Ji(‘at«"<l coiiveyanco of 
a son by his natural parent to his adopter, tlic imrpose of 
course being ex])ie.ssed ; its efifect was sinq»Iy to transfer 
the child from tlie one family to the other. But the former 
was mucii more serious, for it involved the?, extinction of 
one family Mhat anotluT might be perpetuated. It was 
thc.refore an airair of state, Tv had to Ik; ajiproved by the 
])oritiffs, w'ho probably had to satisfy themselves that there 
were brotfiers enough of the adrogatec to attend bi tlie 
interest of the ancestors w hose <;ult he was renouncing ; 
and on their favourable report it had to be sanctioned by 
a vote of the curies, as it involveil the doprivation of his 
of their possible right (»f .succession to him. The 
result was that the advogniiL^ from twang himself the head 
of a house, sank to the position of a /divsfamifia^ in the 
house of his adopting parent ; if he hatl had wife or child- 
ren subject to Jiiin, they pa.s.sed ivith him into hi.s new 
family, and so did everything that belongetl to him and 
that capalde of transmission from one person to 
another. The adojiting parent acquired polentas and power 
of life^and death over the adopteMi child exactly as if he 
were the issue of his body ; w'hile the latter enjoyed in his 

^ A pedtr/imUias who had uo piAnoii subject to him conatituted % 
** fHUiily ” in his own person. 


new family the same rights exactly that, he would have 
had if he had l>een Wn in it. 

The manus and the pihia poie«tas represent the master- Domestic 
fill a.spe.cti» of the patriciaii^s domestic oatablishmont. Its wl^itiona. 
conjugal and parental ones, however, though not so pro- 
minent in the pages of the jurists, are not to be lost sight 
of. The Itoman family in the early hivstory of the law 
was governed as much by as by It was an assooia- 
ti<ni lialloweil by religion, and lield together not by might 
merely but by conjugal affection, parental piety, and filial 
reverence.* The piir])oso of marriage was to rear sons w’ho 
might j)erj)etUcite the house and the family san'fr. In 
entering into the relationsliip the w ife renounced her rights 
and privileges as a member of her fathers house ; but it 
Wits that she might enter into a lifelong partnership w ith 
lier Imsbarid, and be associated witli him in all liis family 
intorest.s, sacred and civil. I’lic liusband was |n*iest in the 
family, but w'ife and childiLMi alike assisted in its prayers, 
and took pivrt in the .sacrifices to its lares and penates. 

A.s tlie Greek called liis wife the house-mistress, Otiriroiva^ 
so did the Roman .si»eak of his as viaierfamilias^^ the 
hoiuse-mothcr. She was treated as her hu.sbamrs equal. 

As for their childnm, the jiuteMns was so tenq»ered by the 
milnral .sense of parental duty on tJic one side and filial 
I aifeclion on the other that in daily lift; it was rarely felt 
’ as a grievance; wjule the risk of an arbitrary exrvci.se of 
the domestic jurisdiction, whether in the heat of passion 
or under the imjuilse of justilial^le resi^ntmeiit, was guarded 
again.st by the rule w'hich rctpiircd the pfiierfuwHias tt> 

(‘onsult in the first place the near kinsmen of hi.s child, 
maternal as well as patonml. Even the incajaicily of the 
subject iiKMnbers of tlie family to hold property of their 
own cannot in those times liave bran regardisl as any 
serious hardsiiip ; fr^r, though the legal title to all their 
acquisitions was in tin; lunisc fatlier, yet in truth they 
were acquired Tor and btdonged to the family as a whole, 
and ho was but a trustee to hold ami administer them for 
tin; common l>enefit. 

In Greece the p<f(rut pott'stits never readied sneli 
diincii.sious Ji.s in Rmm', and there it creased, de pirto at 
Icii-st, wlu^n ii .son had grown up- to manhood and started 
a houseliold of hi.s ow n. But iu Rome, unless the pater- 
/fnnilniit voluntarily put au end to it, it lasted as long as 
the latter lived and retained liis .status. The maniage of 
a son, unlike that of a daughter pas.sing into the hand of 
a husband, did not rclcfi.se him from it, nor did hi.s children 
become subject to him .so long as lie hiiu.sdf was in 
potf state. On llju miitrary, hi.s wife ]ias.sed on marriage 
into the jiowTr of her father-in-law, and their children • 
as they were lx>rn fell inider that of their paternal grand- 
father ; and the latter wiis entitled to exercise over his 
daughter.s-in-Iaw and gmndchiidren the .same rights he 
liad over his sons and unmarried daughters. Rut there 
was this ditTerence, that, wdjon the pateyfamilim died, his 
.^on.s and daughters who had remained in patestate and 
ills grandchildren by a pre<leceased son instantly liec^ino 
tlicir own masters {siii wlierwis grandchildren by 

a surviving son simply jiassod from the potestas of their 
gmndfather into that of their father. 

The acquisition of doine.stie independence by the death Guard- 
of the family head frequently involved the substitution of 
the guardianship of tutors (tutela) for the potestas that*^^^ 
liad come to an end. This was so invariably in the ease of 
females snijwi^y no matter what their age : they remained 
under guardianship until they had passed by marriage in 
manum ntatiii. It W'as only pupil males, however, who re- 
quired tutors, and tlicir office came to an end W'hen puberty 

^ Maierfamliaa is used in the texts in two distinot senses,--^!) m‘ 

I a wqmsn nd juris, ia, not subject to any head, (2) as a 
I wih inmanu maritL 
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waR attained. Tt is doubtful whotlHU' during tin? vogal 
period a testainontary apiK)intnieut of t utors by a Imsband 
or parent to wife or ehildron wo.s known in • 

probably nr>t. If so the otfirt? devolvfd iijKin llie (jms to 
which the deceased belonged; and it niny 
rcHsoimbly be assumed tliat il d( leg.ited the duties to one 
of its nienibcrs in particular, retaijiing in its collective 
cajiacity a rigljt of sui>ervision. 

The Quiritian f,<iw of y^o/ii Wy. --'riie distribution of 
land amongst the early Jionian.s is one of tlie ])U/,/.ling 
problems of their Jiistory. ^I'hc Servian constitution classic 
lieil Iho citizens and (lctenMinc<l their j»ri vileges, duties, 
and Imrdims according to the extent of their fretdiolds : 
and yet we know very little with cerbunty of the way in 
wliich these were acipiind.* We liave indeed a t raditbinal 
ae(‘ounl of a ivutitimi by Roinnlns of the little territory 
of liis original Sr-ttlcmcnt into three parts, not necessarily 
of cipial dimensions, one of which was iutinuled tV.r tin.' 
maintufiance of the state and its institnlions, civil and 
religious, tlm .second (fif/cr /.o/fJIrus) for the use of the 
citizens and jirolil of the state, and the third prinffps) 
for subdivision nnunig his full'iwers. Varro an<l 1‘liny 
fiirtlicr relate that to ca<-h of them lie assigned a liome- 
sb'jid {hv.f'f‘tHinn) of two jiigrrs, etpial to about an acre 
ami a <|uart<M', to be lield by him ami his heir.s {•fiine here- 
(huu rcp/tir)^- — 1‘liiiy ridding th.it to none, did the king 

give more. 'Diero can be no doubt that a portion of the 
lerritnrv, gradually augmented llirough new 4*nu((uests, was 
resLave.d as lo/r/' that is sullicieiitly attested l>y 

the eonijdaiuls made for couliiries liy the jdeheiaus of its 
inoiioiinlization l>y tlie ]»atriuans, lint it is impos>il>lo to 
admit tlie ac«airacy of ilie account of the mode in wliich 
the ■printtif.'t was ilealt with. The fact that the 

majority of the Servian loc;d tribes Ixiro the names of 
AN ell known ]tatrician leads to the conclusion that 

inany at least, of the clans held tracts of land in tln.'ir 
cor[K'Vate capacity^ and that iheir constituent families 
si'ttled alongsidif each oth<;r, each witli its own hmuesteail 
ill sepirato ami iml<|'(*iident, right. It can liardly be 
assi.miod, however, that two and a half jngers was its 
inaxiiJium. Seven jugcrs,4about I A acres, seein.s to have 
VietMi the normal extent of royal grants to }ilel>eians, and 
a jintrician's freehold i.s not likely to liavo been less ; 
proliably in the ordinaiy case it was larger, .seeing the 
ininimnin ijiialification for the third Servian clas-s wa.s ten 
j Mgers, and for the iirst twenty.'-’ To cnahio Jiim to make 
granU during idca-siirti to hi.s clicnbs lie must have held 
more than seven. Ihit ho did not necc.saarily hold all his 
lands by gnituitous as.signation either from the stale or 
from his fjfetM ; jmrehase from the f<u*iner avu-s by no means 
uiieominon ; ami it may have been on his ]mrcha.scd lands, 
outside Ills heredlvni [iroper, that hi.s clients Avere u.snally 
emidoyed. Those de]>emianis were also eiuiiloycd iu large 
numbers upon tho.so part.s of the atjer pvhUnfH AA^hich* A\"ore 
occiipicil by the jiatrioiau.s under the name of pasaessionea], 
and Avhich really Avere the source of tlieir Aveaith. Tlic.sc, 

^ SciJ Giraud, ftWhcrrlim mtr h) droit dc propi Ulc r//c.^ U'h lioinninsf 
Aix, 1838 (only first vol, published) ; Maci\ lliatuirc d*^ hi prtprii lv, 
dn domrfiw puhlu'^ H dcs hiis ti^mirea chr.z Ic.s Jifmainity I’aris, 18&1 ; 
Hildebrand, iJe antipiisshmte ayrh Jimaani diMrihuh'mns J^dc, Jeun, 
38fi2; Voij^, ** Uelwjr die bhm jutjoa Ci. iiltosteu riJia. Agrarvorfiiss- 
ling/* in Hhnn, Muh,/, r////.,vol. x.xiv, (1889), p. .^2 .sy-, the opniious 
ill wJiidi lire soiiiewli.'it modified iu his A'//. Ta/diij Leipsic, 18S3, vol. 
i. § 10*2; Karlowft, IteeM^geschkhie^ Loip.sic, ISS.*!, f’ol. i. § 15. 

® At the ftame time the writers of the empire frequently refer to 
the ewly fiereiiinm of seven jiiserR as having l)cen anqily sufficient for 
its frugal owner, conUtut to till it hitnself with the aid of liis sons. 
The case of Cindnnatu.s in the year 293 u.c. is often mentioned: 
having a freehold of just that extent, he had to aell three juger-s 
to meet engagement)* for whtcdi he believed himself iu honour respon- 
sible, inbd yet found the remaining four ample enough to nmintaiii 
hlai;with all the^d luau who bad been eouauland who be- 


lioAvcvcr, Avcrc not the j^roperty of their occupant ; it wa.s 
the lamls acijuired by a.ssignatioii or purchase that were 
alniic regarded as his t.fjure Quivitiunty Avliat lie hcM in 
independent owncrsliip to him and lii.s hcir.s according to 
the law and cu.slom of tlie yuirites. 

'riicro are .muih* avIiu maintain that in the regal }K‘riod. Pi-opziiy 
antermr t(» 1]^. ndgn of Servius 'rnllin.s, there avu.s no pi j, in m-.v- • 
vate ]»roperty in na>\ab!e.>. The [»i-opo.sition thn.s broadly 
.stait:{l is manile.stly nntimable. If no more be meant by 
it than llii:;, that movables were not then roeogni/etl as 
objects ot ijitiritc.rian right that could be vindicated as • 

siicli by a n al aigion /jrf sirmnni n/ffm, it may be a<l- 
initted tliat (low II to the tine- ot Scr\iu.s, with exception 
perhaps ol caj»lnn‘d slaves and cattle, tluiv was no jiro- 
pc]‘ty in im-vablts. liiif, if it be meant to negative the 
right ol a m.m to alienate by tradition wli.it. iie. liehl as 
hU (•wn, and to [.rotts/t himseli, or haAe protection from 
the authorilie.s, against any at temjd to deprive jiim of it 
by tlndt or violence, then the non exi.stem-e of ownersliip 
of niovabh'.s mii.st be empliaticalJv denied. 'I’lielt was 
llictt, llhiugli the. .stijleii article had ]>een ae(|uiriMl z/iily by 
natural means, by barter in the market, by the imln.-try 
of 1 he maker, or as the product of something aln. ady be 
Jon.ging to its liolder. 

The Qi/irifitni finr N.v Tim legal order of Quiri- 

snee(..s>i«»n in tlie n gal p( i;i4)d was extremciv .simj'h*. |(, t>-n»lrtw 
Avastliis: on tlie death of a p<’lrrffini/iiis hi.s patrimony 
dcjvr.lved nj»oii those (.>t liis ejiililren la poh.dith' who by 
that evi-nt beennie Jr liis wiihnv lakii.g an eijiinl 
.^hare willi tie in, and no di.^tiiiet ion Is ing made betwi’cii 
niov;ib]es and jmmo\abjes, personalty and realty ; and, 
failing widow aiel children, it went to his 'rim 

notion that Ix-twr-eu the (hi.seinidants and the znv CiOmN 
an inU'nuediato class under the nanu^ of agnates d».)es not 
.semn well foiimli.d a.s laggards tin.*, ivgal period ; tin y were, 
introdncul by the Xli. 'rabh s to meet tin* ease of tlm 

plebeian.s, Avlio, liaving uo//c/g<s, \»erc witla.ait h-gal heirs 
in default of children.’* 

Tin' l;iti-r jurists rnoic Ihan one*- n f*-r t'.) the lu-rfi i-t i inialily of 
lilt? sr\cs in the ni.iii'T of .•iircc.'-i'.ir.a in i1ji> .■oKifiit lint it 

vv.i.s nnav iioininfil tb.'ui rcnl. A iluighh r who h;i<i into l!u> 

hainl of a hu.shninl during lua- filth- r's l:l'i lim< <if •■oiir*.!' • oiild havi* 
no Nh.nrc in th“ l;iftcr's ialicrit.’tin r*, fttr sin.* li i.J rin.-vCii to hr a 
nn-inlH i- of his honily. (Mi.* \\:is ia nt his dinlh. iiinl 

thcivhy liiM-nne sni juri'i^ «iid lu'CtoiK^ lii.r In ir, nnlrs.s Im? h.id pjc- 

veiitr*! surh a o'sult by tfst.imeiil .'u \ ,iriinig<'mcii!s. lUiT cv* n then 
it \v;is in tin* h:ind.s cW' ih*- (/<’//.( in ]»f\rnl li.sk of pirindiic ro 
Tln'ni.sel ve.s : fur .she eoidd in»| iii:nr\\ .iimI .so t ;trn hi-r Ifn tiim- into 
another family, wiTlient tlnir enn.-.i iil a.s In-r giianH ins ; in-ither 
conlil .'ihe without tlieir eiuiM lit alieaafi- any of the nioie vilnalde 
itri'isof it; nor, »-\en with tln ir i <ins<‘ut, . ouh! she rn.ike :i t*‘.-tam(*nt 
»li' posing I )i it hi pra.^jM.-ei (»f dt adi. 1 h r inln-i it.niee, iliori fore, Wiis 
liersin ii.-iiim only ; in iv.Tlily il w.'i.s in llir haiidr^ of In r giiar-lif.ins. 

Of primogeiiituie m- legal jn» feia iia' of one numdM r of ihe laniily 
ovi r the tuhor.s I here is nor tlie faintest tiiiee. And yet we find 
rn-ord of hrtrdia remaining in a fainily not for gem laiifnis merely 
but lor f-entinies, -a .‘-Ifite id' nnitters tbal would b;i\e been jiii- 
p'Msil.lo li.'ul cvei'V de.nii of a J'aff rpmt iha.\' uec’e.ssai ilv ilieob ed a 
splittin.g np of the family estate. It is enm eivahle that thi-s wri.s 
.sound-iMies pr(! Veil ted hv aiTa iigi-ment iUmnigsi ihe loirs tin in.selves ; 

^ It is rpiit** true, how..-\er, that from tin*. liiNt the orih r (d' .sue- 
ocssie.ii was .'Ignat k- ; for it was those, indy of a man’s child ivu who 
were aenuie as well a«i cognate that )iad any i-I.iiiii to his iiilierilauee ; 
and the f/z/i.v was, thcoivtic iilv at lefi.st, just a h*-i*ly cd’ agnates. The 
KUpposed mentiini of agn:iti*s in u law* atirihuti d to Nnma le.sts sim- 
ply on A i!OiijVt tnre of f. (3, Ihischke’s i A iMh-rto Jitirr’trifiy Ijeip.sie, 

1828, p. o75> 'J'he. law, whieli is preserved in narrative by Sm’im, 

Jn IVr//. Kctotj.pw’. nms llin.s : “In Niimae legibns cautuiu e.st, 
ut .si ijuis iiniinideiis o.;cidis.set lioininem, pro capite oo.eisi et natU ejus 
in oaulioiio (Srvilig., eoneione) olfcrret. arielem.” Huschke'a substitu- 
tion of agnnti.'i for ct vatis is nil )»ut universally adopted ; but, even 
were it necessary, it need mean nothing niv>i*o than bU cbildreu in 
potedate or his gens. 

*• TIib Voconlan law of 585 u.O, avowedly introduo«f«l Boinctbiiig 
uew iu prohibiting a man of fortune IVom iufttltnting a woman, even his 
only daughter, as his tesUmoutary hoir ; but even it did not toneh thu 
law of intestaev. 

XX. S5 
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ftiirl the pracih^e of every now and then drafting the younger mem- 
)>er:i of 1 ‘amllies to i*(>lonic:< iliniinislicd the number of tliose who 
bad fi (•laiin to ])arti\’ipate. Jhil tlie simplest plan of avoiding the 
didu-ultv was for tin- fifitrrntunlift.s to n’guliiLf. his .suceesMioii by 
toHliiiiifMit ; and ' liltb' doubt llknt onginally eiicli a 

ijad 1 coiu-'O l<», not m» rnneU for insiituling a straiigm* 
111'*- \vln‘j» a 111.1 b.td iH) i;voii- ae.jordiug lo palriv'iau JwiUoiis his 
<lu!v was 1(1 pt r|wiu;ii(.i jiis lajiiily by adopting a sou— as for 
partii ioitioL: i)'=- .'■ii' i s. vdoii ulu ii lie !i:id more eliildrcii tlmn one. 

T\mU- Tiit'to Wi re twt) soils of ti'-slaiin.-nts in.'ido u.sc of by tin* 

iiionis. pal i;^:iuii;wii‘ tin* ngnl period, -timt iinidc in tlio ooinitia 
ol tin* ourioo (ff st. ruanfiis) and that made in tin* 

prcseiua. of a few mirirade.s on the, rvi; of baltlo {/rfif. iti 
jtn>ri.n t.' Tlui liist. at least -and tito second was 

just u siil)stilut».‘. for it on an einergein-y - w'as far from 
heiiig nti independent e.\eri*ise of tln.^ testators rohtyff'ts. 
For, though in course of time, and nnd(*r the sanction of 
t.lie Hfi Ifti jit A c.s/o <if the XH. 'raldi*s, the i-nrics 

may have become nn.n’Jy the iv( ipients (d‘ the oral <leelura- 
tion by llii* testattir of his lust will, in order that they 
might lesiil'y b.> it alter Ids «lealh, it is impossible jn>t t<* 
.see in (he enmilial le.stament wlmt must originally liave 
been a legislative act, wliercby the. testators peers, for 
ilyisou.i Avliieli tlicy and I lie presiding ]»or!t ill's tlioiiglit 
suHi<'ie!il, saui iioiicd in the ])ait ienlar ease a 4 lej>arturo 
from tile .irdinary iiiles of Micees- ion. 'J'lio ponl ills were 
there to jiroticf (he in!* I’e.-d*' of relic. iori, and (lie eiiri(‘s to 
protet.d. llio.se of ilia teiaP-i*'.^ yves ; ami it i.s hardly eon- 
ci ivable (li.-iL a le.danient coaJd. have been sanctioned by 
them whii'li .^o far .s< t at nonghi old ir.clitioe.s as t 4 » deprive 

IX nlu(f[h(}ifili<ii< <d’ iiis birtliriglit. at 1 . :i.;t in favour of a 
si ranger. 

l\niiily, /*rnj» rf//^ atnl Stirt'CAAtnn <i thtf P/r/u ituis, 

— If ]iei’(Vel idimlity^d law rpul eustom i‘aiin»>tbo assumed 
to have esisted amongst the jialrieiaiis in the earliest 
years of b’niiji.*, far less can it bo ,sni»po.V(?d to have e.sisted 
aim (1 1 t the* i<ete,roneneons population that eon.stitnted 
liu^ Ithiii. A large proporiion (d tliom, it i.s true, wen*, of 
'.Latin de-e+Mil, t<) wlioni gciitiU; institntion.s and (ho nutnitfi 
and the of the family were, nothing .strange; 

]>nl alimg. ide of ihem were, other tribes that lloTue had 
vaM(|Viislii‘d, who h.id very different 1 rmliliona, and .some 
of whom, as i.i I nought Iw om*. or t wo writers of imte, 
laid moii*. stoii.' <mi -feiii.ilo kiiisliip than on tl.»at tlirongh 
males. IVom tiio momeiit. tliat any 4 )f the former ]>eeaiiar 
part of tin* Ib.mmn /»/. ^m* everytliing like gentile organi/a 
tioii wa.s of eonrse .-np[»res.sed ; public policy eouM not .sulFer 
the cojitiiinaiiee of what might Jiave i»roved an (*.lcment 
ol danger b.) tin*, .stale. 'I'lie inevitable, conscajiumeo was 
a distnrbanee of the whole family sy.stcin. .Having no 
longer any «'lansmi ii to stand by tlimn in emergencie.s, to 
aveij.e*. llieir ■piarrels ami deatlis, and to act a.s guardians 
of tlu'ir widows and riip-liari.s, Hie ]debeian» of Latin origin 
seem to h:o c di-awn eh ism* in their ideas to their fellows 
uf Mtru-e.ui .and Ibdh'iiiv* <lcsccnt, and to have tran.^ferred 
their reg;ird.s to tlie. circle of tln.'ir relfilivL:.s by blood and 
marriage {rtufwiU vt mf/ittrs). It i.s renifirk.ablo that, iiot- 
with.standing tlie pie lani nence give’i to iignate.s by the 

X l l.l'ables in inaUers of tntory .ami sncce.>siun, the law 

reserved to the cognates^ as dislinguislied from the. agnates, 
rertain riglitsand duties tliat in j>atnciun Ibnne must have 
belonged to the e.vairn>le, tho jluty of |>rosecut 

ing the murderer (originally of avenging the death) of 
a kinsman, and tin; rigdit of «'ip[)eal against a cajiital .sen- 
teneo pronounced npou a kinsman. This can only liavc 
lieeu becaii.se in olden times, when agnation was unknown 
as distinrt from tin? it wa.s [debeian practico to entrust 
those rights ami duties to the soV>rinal circle of cognates.^ 

In the discussions on the Cunuleiaii law iu the year 309 


^ Oh this subject K;(i JOciizc, /Ms yaviUM.nrt'chi ilftr Co^iaicn ‘ttnd 
jfjimtt iUfch rtiiHt i<, v<:no'Ludi::n lU'JUea, iJciliii, 15-&, 


u.o. it suited the line of argument of patrician orators to 
decry plebeian unions as something not deserving of 
name of vvpUae^ ami to stigmatize them lus Tiiere me 

lations enter<.*d into between itien and women 
for the .‘'aike of making the latter mothers, but involving 
none of tlio.se foatiiris that cliaracteriziMl patrician mar- 
riage/- Tliat there inay liave lareii laxity Jimong.st many 
of tin* ])Icl>ejMns in their deineslio i elations.is cMremely 
l>rob;i!)lc. The ervemony of cmifarn ation was denied to 
tliem, and coeinf»tion (.'is seems likely) w;is md yet in- 
vented, ao tliat the tinly way of (Mint rac ting a marriage 
that wa.s open to tlieni Ava.s .sini[i]e interchange of cinisent, 
which w.'is not legally en-ati VC. of humufi, Whetlier it wa.s 
creative, of yah'hi pi>h’sf<is over the i.s.sue of the union may 
lie doubted. Some of the |*li.l»cians may lui\e bt'cm of 
oj»ini(»n tliat it did create it and may th- jiirfo Imve e.\- 
erei.sed the right it conferred, while other.s may have br-fn 
imlill'erent as t4» Avhfilhcr it did nr not ; but we may Ims 
V ery sure that the patricians ilenied its jHJssibilily, <)u 
the ground tliat it was a juvrogalive of Jiomfin eilizeiis, 
eammgst wliom tin; plebeian.s Imd iio liaim to rank. 

The accnnnl.s of iJie early di.sti ibuiioiu'. nf land amongst Piopiirly 
the [ilebeians an* even more nm ci tain Ihan tliu.a: we havi^ 
of its di.striliution among.-t tlie patricians. 'I’Je y had nn 
doulitcdly beciime freeholders in largf nnud/crs before, ihc 
Servian reforms. l>nt thi'Y pri)V»al>ly attaini'd that position 
only by gradual .stages. 'I'ln n*. arc indications that their 
earliest grants from the kings in llieir eharaetm’ of joyal 
clients (as (h’eeR* eall.s thenij were only during plea.sine; 
but latterly, as they incriMo-d in nmnbe.r.s and iiii[>ortanee, 
they olitaincd conee.s.sions of It^tnitu varying in e.xlmit from 
two to seven jiigfrrs. That tlm.-a* who liad tlie means ai'n 
froijneidly acijiiired land by pureliase from tin* .'state may 
bo taken for granted. ]n fact tlien*. i.s L^n<Hl reason to 
believe that by the time of Servius the. plebeians were .as 
free to liold laud in pirivatc iiro]»erly as the jiatricians, 
altbongh tiie stages by which tln.w reached eipi.dity iu 
tliis re.^peet arc uncc-rtairi and dillienit to f»/llow. As for 
movable ]»ro])t‘rty tlieir riglit.s iu it were presumably tlic 
1 .saiiio a.s tlio.sc of the jiatricuins. 

i An regards the law of succession it )nay .safely be a.s.smned Riutch- 
that liy custom at all cvenks the cliildreii <.»f a plebeian iisu- 
ally took his iestaio on liis deatli. Lnt, a.s lie wa.s not 
member < if ti f/rtts, there was no ]>rovi.don for the devoln- v,ci:elJ. 
tion of his siimxssiou on failure of children. Tlie want of 
them ho could imt su[>ply by adrogation, a.s he had for 
long no access to t]»e. n.*^seiribly of the enrii*^ ; and it i.s vitv 
doubtful if ailoption of a jiftifs/amlflftfi was known before 
the reforms of Servius Tulliu.s. The ; ame (-ause that di.s- 
ipiaJitied him fur adrogating a. jKtftrjawl/v.is dLsi|ualiticd 
him for making a te.sr.imiC'nt cowtfUs; ami even <»ije 

I hi pronurfu was impossible, sinec.^ although l^oforc the 
j time of Servius jilebcians may occasionally hav(* .servisl 
I ill the army, tlii*y w'oro not citizens, and so lia<l not the 
j riapiisite capa^*ily for making a toslamciit. Unii] thero- 
foro tlio XII. Tables introduced the sneco.s.sion of agnates a 
plebeian uiusurvived V»y children was necessarily ljeirles.s,- 
that is to say, hcirle.ss in laAV. Ihit cu.stom seems to have 
hioked w'ithoLit disfavour on the a}»]>ropriatioii of his 
lictrdhnn by an outsider ; a brotlie.r or other near kinsman 
Avoulil have tlio earliest ofiportunity, and, if he maintained 
hi.s pos.sescjion of it in the (‘liarac^ter of heir for a reason- 
able period, fixed by tlie XIL Tables at a year, the law 
dealt with him as lieir, and in course of time the pon tills 
imposed upon liim the duty of maiiitaiiiiJig tlie family 
This wa,s the origin, and a very innocent and laudable one, 

® The same iiction accounts for the gramxnuiioally lUitcmabte ex- 
plaimllon of in Liv,, x. $,’§ 10, patrem cfGrc poftsuut,”, 

patriciaiiK were father^s sons, while phOwnna, l)ef<jrp ^hey 
iMliailted to ciUzeaship and were oaly rouiwoued luoth^r’M 
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of tho usmnpio pro hfvede^ vhioh Oainti comloiy>ns m an ] 
incofiJprclHMysiLie and infiiiiions institution, and wliioJi un- 
doubtedly lost some of its raiMot d'rfrr. onco tiio riglit of 
siiceession of agnates bail l>t‘fn intti>*biootl. 

CorUrarf and its ///•»#«/*//.- -Tt) spt>ak of a Ian* of obliga- 
tions in oonnoxioii with tlio regal ju-riod, in I lie. sense in 
which tin; words were understood in tlio jnrit-pni- 

d(‘.Ti<.v, W(»u]d bu a nd.;a|»[>lieatioii of language. It would 
bn going to(» far to say, }iowe\a*r, as is soniet lines d(»nr, 
that before the time (‘f Servi-as Koine, had no law of eon 
tract ; for men must )ia\e. bungljl. and sfUd, or at lea.-t 
l»;irten!d. from earlii st tiiiv s, must have renli d lumses, I 
lah«)ur, inado In;iiis, carried g<.»ods, and I'ceii partie.s : 
to a \arie.ry of oilier tj’an.'<;«.i*lions inevitable amongst a ; 
jM.aiple iaigage<l to any c\b*nt in pasb»ral, agvicidtnral, or ■ 
tnnling |»ii?‘siiit.s. It. is ti-ue. that a iiatriclari faniily will), 
a good c.-,t‘ihlishmi.‘iit of clients aii'l slaves liad within itself 
ample macliimay for sup[)lying its ordiuur}^ wants, and 
was thus to a great extent imle|H‘U(te.nl i*!’ onbside aid. 
but there wiae not many .such families; arid llio ple}>cia.‘i 
farmers and tln^ artisa.n.-i of the gnild.-: were, in no rneh for j 
tnnate positli.m. Tin re niiisi tlicrciore have bts-p coniract.^ \ 
and a law (>f eonlra«:t ; but the- lalter was very inijuTfcn. ; 
Jn barter for al that time money was not yet in n.-:e -with i 
in.stant evehaug; and <!«. livery of one eoiuuuMlily againvt j 
another, the i i-aii.-.a<-t ion was le at oiiei.; uiilwnt the I 

creation of any obligati^ni. Jlnt in other ca.Mvi, such as j 
thos'3 allndeil to, <.me of tlie. jiarties at least must have I 
trusted to ihe good failh (»f other. Whafc wa.s Ids ! 
guava idee, and what lemeily had ho lor breaeii of engage j 

UKMlt ? I 

1 1 is reliance in llie first plai'o. wa.s on the ]>robity of tho j 
party witli wln.mi he, wa.-; ilcaling, on llm latters re\ereiici'. I 
f-.*r rides, and l-je dn ad he liad I'f tin*. di.^-apj»robal ion of I 
id.s fellow, should ho prove false, and of iho peiKiltie.>, | 
social, religions, or pcfuiniary, that ndLdifc oon.se«piently be | 
imposeil *.'n him by iiis in the casij (if a ]‘atrician, l.>y ! 
Ids gidhl in llm e.a.si3 of a (‘raft.'^maii, or liy the king in the | 
case, of any other plebeian.’ If tlio i.'uvty wim had to rely | 
on tlu! Ollier's gtHid failh was not .sfdi.sjital with hi.spronii.se | 
ami the grasp of tin.* right haiul that was its .seal,-- he ndgiit ! 
reipdre his solemn oatli (Jndn r^utdnm) ; and it cun hardly j 
Ije. iluubted that, wliatc.vi r iiuiy liavo been the ca.so at a ; 
Ijiler period, in llm time of the earlier kings he who for- I 
swore himself wa.s amenable to [‘onlilical discijiline. If , 
lie preferred ii more .‘^ub.stantial guarantee, h«e took some-- j 
thing ill pledge or pawn from the. oilier coiitraeior ; and, * 
though he had no legal title to it, and so could not n cover I 
it by jtulieial iiroceMs if ho lo.st pu,s.scssiou, yet .so long ms ! 
he rctaine.d it he liad in hi.s own hand a i/a/taYo com- 
pulsitor to performance. Upon perfonnaneo ho could be 
forced to return it ur sufFer a penalty, not by ren.soii of 
obligation resulting from a eontraet of pledge, for tlm law 
os yet recognized none, but because, in retaining it after 
thy jmrpose was .served ftu* vvideli ho had recadved it, ho 
was oomudtting ihLd't and liable to its juniishinent. Al j 
this stage Imjaeli of contract, as smdi, does not seem to 1 
have IcgitiinaU^d any action for damages or reparation 

^ Siu-h (US ck'b.nrmwit from g<MU.il»t of ;;ulM |iriviU-f'4‘-«, *‘.'u lu'^um from 
right of burial in the gentile or gnihl .scjiu'rUvo, iinva in the form of 
cattle Hinl slieep, &,n. 

^ tioiiie of llie old writcM U.ff.t Tnv., i. 21, § 4, xvii'i. 9, § t) ; Plin., 
xi. 4f» ; Serv., hi Aen., iil. (167.' say tliat the seat of l*'idoa wa.s 
in the right hand, and thal to give it {prtwiilUre dc:rtr.iOiX^ - h this tho 
origin of the word ‘‘promise”?) iu making an engagement w.a.s crnplia- 
tically n pledge of laitli, rioc a variety of texts illustr.atnig the ."iigiiili- 
eance of the pia*‘.ticfi, and U.slifying to the wganl paid to Fidca hehire j 
foreign inti nonces nod example bad begun to corrupt men's ]>robity 
EUd trust worthlneri.'*, lu LaEaulx, Vd*^rd. Kid beid, /f«wu'rw, WUrz* 
>fUrg^ 1S44* p. R f I>auz, /><T ivi rSvL Kefhfjn'fr- 

Jouii, 1857^. pp. 1*^9, 146; Periuce> />«Ai?o, vo!, if., Ifallu, 


before the civil tribunals; but it i.s not iiuproledile that, 
wiicre actual loss had been snstaim'd, iIk 3 injured pmiy 
was pcnuiUe l !•> rc.sort immcdialcly to fa-li' re<lre; s l.'y 
.sciziwi' (if ihf wrongdoer or libs good.s. Sm'h ^-elf wa.-i 
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races l!i;it. c.-n-iiluled united K.niie; a^d ib.i.i ceilainlv 
is a cof:..i,!(r.(( iofi ili.it e.aii.'ift b'.- I^p- • nt of vs w. Ibil 
the- Mime .SI «.p.- -jjco is i>b.-,ci \ ab;?; iil i!.,.- I■:.‘ t(•^y ( f tlic 
Jaw*- <u ollu.r n ili'iii.s wIid.^i. (l|•i..■il^d cli na iil.s Were imi .so 
mixed, tb,* Iriii r ‘.wstj.in giadnally g.oiiiMg g'roiiuil upon 
the (arli- r and eoul'.:ilIy os v r\N Ii.- liuing if. The r. mark • 
a'olc tiling in K-mii.' that \ aiii-..* .vlioiiid .so 

long md only have, jell it-; traci.s but iiuily eoiitinm-d to 
b(i an ai.-livv. power. It 11111.4. .still have l^/. n mi adrniiled 
rigdit (d* t!n.‘ y///.s or kiusmen ed‘ a ii nid- r-d in the 

da\s rif \uma. ; r.dii/rw ^S<; We sf}oiii,| 1,,.'; !:.:\e liad tliat 
law of lii.s providing lliat, v.ln.ie a iiomii ine wa-; dm.' to 
mi.sailvenlure, ihe i.»!ri ring to t in-m t f a n .^aa'Jd stay 
tlieir liaiid.s. To a\ engf.> the d>-ith (if a k;ii-n.a;i \\;ns 
than a. riglit : it. w.is a r*-lig;iou.> tbity. l\>! Id.s i./oikj 
had 1 i.> If. ujipea 'id ; and .so sli-ongly wa.; dii.s i.l- a viit'-r 
ta.in‘-d lliat. even long ai'ti r tin; stnle. Irel intei ii. led anti 
mado iniird-’r a mall* r of pul-be prt.'.->n-iil im, ;i kivi.uuvin 
was .SI) iniperat ively boiiiid lo s- i ir hi n'.oiiin ihal if Im 
failed ho J ml pcrmiftid Intake, a iiM !i in:r of ( he inln'ril- 
ain'c (d tho di'ee;',.seil. i'rivale \ v net a me w:is lawf'd ti o 
at tlic t/l a liusbaud. or latiier v\ iio .s-;; pr:-id Idi 

wife or daughter in an ael t.‘f miultny ; he uii.eht k .il In r 
and !u r paiMiuour on tfu' .»:p('f, tlmugh, if h-' al’ov.e-tl hi.'j 
wrath t».) ci.io], In.^ eoidd afitrwai'ds di?il witli ))• r (Uiiy 

jtidieiuUy in his tlonn-stie tribunai, Th* tidion wtv read 
of in tho .\ 11 . 'rallies i-i also I'l'did.i.l if j)n. rindirfi 
pnrata, altlKMigli prariie'-illy it lunl biti nm no im-v* than 
a compnl.n’tor lo roparanon. And ev< n tie* i:e.v:jl eredili -r's 
imprisonment of lii . t|i raii]| ing « 1 ( l)l«>r (/egVo, p. til) 1 ), wliieli 
wa.s not nboliHlicil until the. liflli centiny of the ( ity, may 
not unritllngly, in view of the cvm itiis that too oi’len 

attended il, be. said to hav c .sav om c‘d more fjf pri\;i(e venge- 
ance than citlu-r jmni-dinient or J•l■o(•ed^rc in repaniliou. 

ii'it! Mii’tid.o .'ill ‘■UL';;.'.' -t. 

the i'ods ratluT ih.-oi ;ig;iiiisl litlii ran ii.divid»i;' i ur li-.' . tiiU'. leu. 
it is ditlirult to diaw lln.-bii'-. lu-lw.iii dil’ni;! ( : i-.-i ».l' <*ll'f.i)i <. s, 

jllid ]»rr.dh-(ili; of iiljM ihat it w;i.s ;i .'-in. tit .-iiixrii. r tl; it ii h.i.s ;i 

crime, and u!‘a third tli.-.it it w.is Iml: • ivil inim; lo jiu in'li- 

viduul.'* 'I’liey r.-iii irUo imi li nlhcr in ;a vv:i.\ iii:il i.s semew ii.'it 

•* See Al'Ciije, />,• t't.'httins.iimn ttn/')- m. t nd 1\ KthiiLW' 

berg, bS2J^, ]». .'fy. ; th in, /f»/s d, r l.eip.'.ic, 

IH4 J, p. 24 .vy. ; ('..'lark, iunhj f.nw ; ticjuL /‘t rird^ l .eu.deti, 

1672, p. til Xft. 

* Voiut {Xir. TaAdify vol. i. j). -ISl) olHervcis ihfU. th.* Ir.oked 

upon every otlViici! ns at onco av'niu.st geds .nid hjcu. Mini 

held Hinfc the punishment .should be one Ihiit satiMtied bmli ; in nci' lli'* 
dn idt'o iUffidi^, iiud conaecrallo (/ouftn.vt. 'I'he jd. I I'isns 

regarded it.stwM moments as itepniuhlp, ami (na ai»p-e;ir ; from l)!.,* ..spirit 
of the Xtb Tables' left it to the pontiHs lo ]uei« vf; tic’ pattm-f it 
on tho atate to prfjleet it-sc'lf by yt'dinary death puni.*-bMs;iii. Mdilietlou 
into slavery, deeiarutwu of improOitirs or inu-diibilliy, t.dion, ami 
peumuary penalties. , 
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pcrplcxiii". Apjiamitly the inajority of tliose speeially inPiitionrd 
lij the Bo-oalleil legcn rrgioc and otluT roi'onls of tl)c regal p<*rioil 
were regarded as violationa <jf iHviiio law, and the minishinentti 
anpropriato to tlioni doterniinrd upoTi tlial footing. Yet in many 
of them the piosariition wa.s left to tlie state or to private indi- 
viduals. It is not rloar, indeed, that tlievo was any niaehinery for 
puldic pro.secut ion in iieason and niunU*r,--d]ie former he- 

enn.se ir u is e-ssenlially a state olllnn i’, the l.'itter h»*iviu.si.! it was 
roTnnaiutivrIy early <]eenied exjM'tlh'iit to lejne.ss the hhjod-femi, 
wljiili was apt to lead to ilephn'ahh* le.suU.s whcfii rrlend.s and 
neiglil»ours ii[»|»; :in'd to deh-nd the alleged assas.sin.^ 

'lake stvnie .d’tljose otli nees wlnj.so sanetioii was stu'.rnt.h crtinth. 
Rnrfteh of duty resulting litmi tlie tldueiarv relation hetweeii patron 
ami elient, inaltie:itin* nt of a })tirent l.'V his child, exposure or kill- 
ing of :i elnlil liy its father <-ontrary to thu Rnnniliau niles, the 
ploughing n]> or removal of a howndary stone, tlie slaughter of a 
ploilgli-ox, - .'ill these were eapital ollenees ; the olleiider, hy the 
formiil.i snrrr was devoted to the infernal gods. Festns .says 
that, althougli the rules of divine law <lid not alluw that lie .should 
be oll'ered .as a sa«Tih‘‘o to the <l«;ity lie ha«l esjieeially ollVnded (//'»• 
fiUH rsi iinvhit(in\ yet lio was .so Utterly beyoml the )»ale (tf the 
law and its proieetiini that any one might kill liiui with impnnilv. 
Hut, as the .v'ic/vt/io was vi.sindly eoupled with forfeilnre of the 
olfender’s estate or part of it lo religious us»’s, it is ]»rol)ahle that 
steps were taken to liave the outlawry or exeominiinieal ion judi- 
cially d««'I.'ued, tlioiigh whether l»y the poutilJs, the king, or tin? 
enrifs does not .ipjx.ar; such a declaration wouhl, l)esidi\s, relie^n 
the priv.ile avtuiger of tlie im i'used god of lh(< ehaneo or future 
rmestion as to w hi ther or not the eiti/^en In; Ij.ad .slain wa.s .sver/* in 
the eye of tlie law. 

Tli.'it there liinst h.ave been other wrongful a<;t.s th.at wa re regarded 
in early Rome ;im ihvserving of jmiiishment or ]M n iI[y of sonio sr»if, 
be.side.s those visili'd wilh death, s.M'ialioii, or forfeiture ofest.ite, 
total or jiarti.il, e iMiiot lu doiihted ; no eoninninity has ever been 
MO happy as to know nothing of tlnfts, i«ddM:tics, and nssaull.s. 
Tlie XI r, d’ahle.s eontaim-d numerous )U‘ovi.si<»ns in refei'eiiee to 
them ; hut it is evtroniely prolwiMe that, down at least to the lime 
of Serviu.s 'rulJius, the manner of <lialing with them re.sted on 
ousloni, and wms in the main seif redress, lesIniliKMl by the inter- 
vention of the. king wlieii it apivated to him that, the injund party 
wus going iMjyoiid the hoiimlsot fair reprisal, and fr‘M|neiitly bought 
oir witb a eonipo. ilioii. When the ofl'enee was .sirieily williin the 
family, the and perhaps the guiUl. it was for those who 

cxcrei.sed jnri.silieiion over tho.-H* eoi poratioirs to jmlge of the wrong 
and preserilii! find eiihuv the jien.ilty. 

Effect of the Serrlitn lufnrms o/t the Priro/r Tlie. 

aim of the ron.slitntion.'^il, luililjiry, anil linnneial reforms 
of Scrviti.s 'rullin.s wa.-? to promote an ailvtirn’o towanl.s 
cfpiulity between patrieifin.s ninl jilebeians. M’hile it may 
be an open i'[neslLoii wliellior the institution of tlieeoinilia 
of the centnrie.s mms of hi.s doing, <»r only a re.srilt of bis 
nrrangenients in after }ears, it seein.s idear that he Itud 
it in view to adniit tlin plebeian.s to Mane jit le.ist of the 
priviloge.s of eilizen.shii), inipo.sing on them at the sfiiue 
time a proporlioiiLite slmn! of it.s <lnlie:s ami its burdens. 
JViviJeges, duties, and burdens were alike lo be mea.siired 
by the eiti/en’.s jiositiori a.s a freelmldrr ; the amount of 
real estate with its a|)[mrtenaiKe.s liidd liy him on quiri- 
lariaii •itle was to determino the vmlnre of the military 
service lie wa.s to render, the extent lo which ho Avas to 
bo liable for tribute, and, ns.suining Serviu.s lo have con* 
templaled the cn;;ilir)n of a new a.s.semhly, the influence 
he was to cxerci.se in it. 

To facilitate the exoculion of }ii.s scliemo it Avas neces- 
Bary to e.stahli.sh a rcgi.ster of the citizen.s {{xmvfi\ which 
sliouhl contain, in addition to a recortl of the strength of 
their families, a slatement of the value of lludr lantls and 
ap[)urtenanrc.s, and which sJioidd lie revised jieriodically. 
In order to cn.suro as fur as ]M).s.sible ccrtahity of title, and 
relievo the otlleials of Ironble.soino inve.st.igations into the 
genuinenc.sa of every alleged change of OAvnership Ih^'wccu 
two valuations, it wa.s further deciurc(l--presumai»ly by 
Serviiw — that no allegivl transfer Avouhl be recognized 
which liad not been effected ])ublicly, Avith oUservance of 
certain proscribed .solemn ith\s, or else by surrender ia 

' 0» iTnirdi»r [pfir-ricidLum) in r(?.gal Rnmc, 8e« OiK^nbriiggei), Dets 
aUroniinefu Paricidium^ Kiel, 1841, and rcvi«w by Dolliiianu In 
Richter’s KriL JakrhwK vol. xi. fl842), p. 144 sg. ; Clark, op, cit,f 
p. 41 


court Injforo the supreme magistrate. The form of con- 
veyance thus intr(>dn(!ed got the name of mmnynum^ and 
at a later period mmnjyatiOf Avhile the lands and other 
tliiiig.s that Avere to jiass by it came to be knoAA’ri — Avhether 
fri»ni the first or not i.s of little moment — as m wand pi, 
lliuiee uro.se in the law of ]»ro|)orty a di.stinction of great 
iiii])ortanre., only aholi.slied by .Uistinian more than a 
ihou.sand year.s later, bi^twecn rea vuuidjf Avhicli Avero 
tran.sfcialilo in quiritarinn right only by inancipation or 
.'■.nrrender in court, and rea nec mandpi^ Avhich A\'ere tran.s- 
ferable liy .simple delivery. 

Marif'ipation is <lo^.miki!tl by Caiu.s, but. with ]».'irtiful.ir rofuronur* Manripa 
lo fluf ^•llnv^^armp of moviibb*. iuk mtfiici/t}, as :i juvtumb.Ml siilo in tiim. 
pn-.sriH M of livo ciii/.nis ;i.s witin.*s.sfs ;im) ;i lihnyr/rt bobling ii ]>Mir 
oft tippor .sedvs. 'riio traiisfirrfr, with oiio. linmi on llic lliiiig biiiig 
transfi 110(1, and ii.siiig rcit.iin words of MtyU*, docl.in'd it lii.s liy 
pnirhas'^ wilb an tts (wbicli lu‘ Indd in his otber band) and tin*. 
srab'-s ar.r ni'tiniun'' tihru) ; and .‘^iiniilbiiicousl v lie si nick tbo 
.si'.tIcs witb tbo //V, which lie Ibi ii luindcd (o lie* tr'iii.slVircr ns 
llgnralivc of tlio price, ]*!iiicij»;d variation when it wa.s aii 

imniovabb* that wa.s bi’ing tran.srencd was tliat the mancipation 
did not rnpiire lo In* on the .spot ; tlie k'lnd wa- simply di^.'^ciibcd 
l»y its kn.iwn name in tlKM'aliiation loll. Alt lioiigli in llic tinii? 
of (laiiis only a. lief il ions .sab^ in fa( t lln? foriii.a! (oiiv i'yaiic.* njion 
a lelalive eontracl yet it w.as not iihvay.x .so. it/. liistMiy is very 
simple. The use oj* the seab!.s fixes its introdiiclioii lo a linn* 
wlnui coined money was not yet, eiirienl. but raw cfipjier iievert belt .s.s 
liad lM‘eome a .st.andaid of value and in a manin'r a medium ofr.x- 
( liaiig»i. Thai, liowiwei-. w a.s not in the lirsl d.iys of Rome. 'I'lien, 
and for a long lime, Aailm*:? ue:(.‘ c.slinialcd in cal.tle or sbec-ji, lines 
w- n* im]MMe,(l in them, and the depo^it.s ;n tin* / (/.-'.v orf.-o .sv/c/o- 
inr.'do (hi/rff, ]L f).Sl j tocik Ibe .'^.aine forni. 'Ibe iisi of cupper a . a 
.snlisllluti* for them in j>ri\;ite traii-sa' lioiis w.as pioliably ib rivi'd 
Iroiii Rliairia. but, being only raw iiict.il or loreign < oin.s, it could 
b(^ iii.'idt‘ ;ivailal»le for loans or paynieul.s only when weighed in tho 
scales: it )>a'‘.s(?d by weight, not I>y t.ale. 'i here i.s no reason Ji.'r 
suppiediig tiiat tlie Wvigliing w'.is a solemnity, ib.il, it. had any 
.si,gnilie.in(:'0 beyond its obvious pnrfiose of cn.al>iin;; partie.s to .’ista r- 
t.iin that a vendor or boi i'ower wa.s getting the anioiiiil of c<»p[>er 
for wbieb be bad bargainiMl. 

It was lilts jn-actit-e of <rvery'l ay life in private trarsaclloris Ibat 
S' rvins a<b>p 1 i;d ns tlie basis of bis nia m i[>:itorv eon^•♦‘yanee, eri- 
grafliiig on it cue or two new lealnres intemled to give if pnbliuily 
and as it were fslaltf .sanction, and thus render it iiioio. sr.rvi»'eaMo 
in ibn transfer of irciisualde jiroperly. lii.stead of tlie p.ailif*s tlicni- 
.sirlves Using the scales, an impaiiial bnl.ance-bobh'r, ]irobably an 
oMieial, was re(|iiiivd to niideitaki^ tlie duty, and live ciii/ciis were, 
required Lo attend ns w itnes.so.s anIio weio to bi^ the. \oiicln rs lo 
llm census ollicials of tlio regularity of (be jiioiasluie. 'Ibey are 
generally suj.»poscd lo have been inteiidisl a.s rcpresentnlivos of the 
live <diisscs 111 wbieb Serviu.s bad ili.stiibuted the population, ami 
Unis virtnajly of the .statu; and the fact that, wbeii the parties 
a}»}n:M.Ie<l to tli^mi for their te.stimony, tbo}^ .were addre.s.si:d not as 
ff'sks but a.s QuiriJns lends .soivio colour to tliis A iew. Serviu.s Ls 
also credited with tho iutrodiictiou of rectangular iiiece.s of co])pe.r 
of^lillbreiit but canbully adjiistoil weights, f:tnin]»ed by Ids authority 
with vaibuis ilevices {nes sufn.atnw), which are usually .suppii.sed 
to have been inti-nded to take iho jdace of the raw' metal (r/tw nidr) • 
formerly in ii.sf?, and so facilitiito the proeess of weiglnng ; but 
tliero i.s more lea.'^on for thinking tln?y wore ea.st and .damped as 
.^t.aiid.ard.s to be put into ono f;*; ’o, wliile lliu mw iriotal whose 
Aveight Ava.s to lic ascertained W'as put into the other. 

Iii.stead, tlierefore, of being a fiefitiou.s f;ale, as CJain.s cle.senbe.s it, 
and a.s it becniim afte.r the introdin tion of coined money early in 
tho 4th e.entnry, the vmncvpinm or manei|>atioii, as regulated by 
Servius, AYUH an actual completed sale iii tho strictest .semsy of tho 
term. What W'ert* tho preci.so words of style aUdressed by the trails- 
teree to tin' transferrer, or wlmt exactly Oie form of the eeremovdal, 
we know not. Hut, as alteudoiico during all the timo that some 
Ihou.sarlds of ^Hiuuds |>erhap.s of copper Avere being AVidglied Avoubl 
liave been an intolerable burden upon tlu? five citizen.s conA'oked 
to discharge a |»ublie duty, it ihhv be surrni.sed that it < arly beeamo 
the |iracticy to have the juice weiglieil beforcliand, and then to 
reweigh, or jnetend to rcwveigli, ln'lbre the A\itnes.ses only a single 
little hit of metal \rtrv.d'imidam\ Avhich the irau.sferoe then haiuh^d 
to the tran.sfcnvr as the iirst jionml and the last.,’* and thus repre- 
sciihatiVu of the Avhole. - Wlu'itevcr may have l>een its form, Iioav- 


^ The coTijeeturo is .suggested hy the words of style in the M^ilulio 
;w'r H lihrain^ G ii., Iii, §§ 178, 174. There were sonic debts from 
which a man conld be effectiially discharged only by payment (latterly 
fictitious) by copper and m^ales la the presence, of a iktid the 

usual fire witnessefl. In the words addressed to the ci^dltor by th^ 
debtor making paymeut these . fv 
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^ ever, its elFeet was instant exoliantjo of proiHJi-ty against a 

weiglied in the seules. Tha resulting ul>ligati(iri on the vendor to 
maiiilidii the title of tJie vendee, ami the qualirK'iitioua that might 
ho su]»eriiiihiced on the eonveyaiiee hy agieemeut of ]»aith‘s— the 
so-called inniu-.i^tli. will ho consiilere.il in connexion with the 
pro visions of the Xll. T;i])h;.i on tlie snlije*.-t {iu/rirj p. 

Ke» Tlie things inelnded in the class of rr.v mtuit'ijJi wtire lands and. 

niuncipi. house, s liiihi on (jiiiritariaii title, together w itli liglits of w a and 
a'pieducl, slaves, and doniestic Leasts of draught or bunloi ioxtni, 
horses, nuih;?i, ainl donkeys) ; all otlu-rs were /c.v ncc In 

the time, of Serviu-s and dm iiig like gnr.aiei' part of the repuhlie the 
ilomaiu land {tnjrf puhiirns) in Italy, luilil il. was a])pri>jiriate<l l»y 
jki'ivati?. ownci.M, wa.s also leckoiied as /tv vcc mtindi-i ; like all 
other lliing.s of ill'? satne i.-las.s, it ]M.ss'-tl ]ty siniikle delivery, wlo'iv- 

f'ci mundpi eouM not: he I ni ii.srei revl in full owner.sliip ext e))l 
hy luaueij'ation or simender in eoiiit. .Many theories have lufii 
piopoundeil toaeeoimt for the 'list im‘l ion hcl ween these two i-la.sses 
of tilings, and to exjiliiu the. principle of sehetion tint adrnitli-d 
oxi-n and lioivHivs into the one, hut reli.’gatcil sheep aii'l swine, ships 
and vcliii les, to the, other, lint llnre is really little dillimlty. 
Umler the airaiigeinenl; of Servius what \\a.s: to determine tin; 
nature, aii'l extent of a eih/.eii's poiilii-al (pialiti'af ion.s, miiil.'iry 
duties, and linancial burdens wa.s the v.alue of his //e/-/j//////i, (and 
oilier freehohls, if he had any'i, and wliaL may ho e.illed its .appm- 
leiianee.s- the slaves that Worked for the household, the slaves ami 
beasts of draught and burden that, worked the fai in, and the s* i \ j- 
tU'les of way and wafer thit ran with the l.itfer. It m;iy be th at 
in cour.se of time slaves without exeeptiou wein di-alt wi.li a.'; /> v 
without eoiisi'leration, that i.s to say, whoilu r they w.ou 
employed •>n their owie-r’s hou.se. or fai iu or on any part of t!i * 
jtiddic lauds iu Ids o-'J iipam.'y -ami rcasonaLly, la^'-ause they w< i.? 
olleli .shil'led from tlu* '>iie to ihe otlwr. lint tlie eafth* a nein I 
d- pa.stnied o!i the public niea.].»\\s wrre no ni<»n,^ /y\v nuuv'ipi th;in | 
his sheep. To say riiat tlie. things cla.ssed as />•..• )t)<mdpi wi re 
s; !'‘,*t''d (or that 'listiuclloii by Ser\ ius bei uu.-c tlioy weie v\lr.t 
W'-re e.-s'-nl i d lo a. I'.imily eng. I'.^a'd iu agricultund pur.^uiLs wnuld 
In; lo I til slmit of the (rnih. They d tlie JUindut in t ho 
.S' 'IIS" Ilf ih'5 family ^•^tlde proju.n* ; wdiereas the, herds and Hoi ks, 
and in time eveivthiug else l.ieli.)nging to tlm pnUr/tuniruts^ ti ll 
under the d« nomination of poohuo. .S<.i the words .ire, to be umlei- 
stood ill the well 'known phraseology tjf a le.'iUimcut,/ttyn//m. 

pi'iUf.iti'hpO: 

The piildii*, sole-iiiiiity of hfdth if.xff.io tlms sa.ti<‘ti<i!io<l ns • 
ft iiioilo of tniiisf<?rriijg n (piiriinrian riglit of property, ; 
for wliieli mdtm.a was proluildy as yet the. only tcelnii< ;i.l 
(l(?srriplive, word in n.so, was not long of being adapted to j 
other tran.saelion.s in wliiidi of a dilfereiit sort wu.s 

to bo aeipiired, for exiiiiiple, eoerii[»tiori, C'mnnei}>atioii, 
adoption of a. ///i/(.</h/a.i7o0'‘, the, coni met of release 

(»! a nexal deld-or, and that worfis (v/ms.f alienation of lii.i 
estate by a plebeian wliieh in time dcvelojied into the testa- 
ment />r/' (ira rt Hhnnit, 

Mttrriugij It ha.s been already expl.'iiui'd (p. 071) that, prior to lh»> time. i»f i 

per aus et Servius, tin* lu.itriiiiuiiial iiijiou.s of the ]>k'bcian.s woiv not, in the I 

Uhraiii. estimation of the iiatrii ians at least, ;(?g;irdcd us lawful uiarriagci ! 

(ju^dac tinpt'nd')^ nltliough amoiig.st tlnunstjlve.s tliey m.ay have Iki h I 
held elfuctual and prodintive, if not of Dkimffi, at all trvmits of i 
patria putf stas. For thi.s tlicre were two rea.suiis : (1) not bring | 
citiA’iis, they did not pos.sca.s the lucliiiiiiniry ipialilieiition for ■ 
jntitifc nupliafjj miiiicly, ronubunn; and (2) not being p:itrieiaii.s, ' 
the only eeienuony of mnrri.ige known to the law was ineompetent i 
to tlii.'iu. The lir-'t obstacle wa.s rcinovi'd by their udiiiis.sioii by 
Servius to tin? ordiiiaiy rights of citi/cuship, the second liy tlie in- 
troduction of the civil ccivinoTiy of cociiiptioii. Oma* the ctlic,ai y 
of maiicipolion .as a mode of acijuinng mnnn.v ovi'i* things wa.s 
ostahlLshcd. it.s adoption by the ]»l»?1>ciaiis, now citizen.s enjoying 
coHuhitt/m, U.S a iiietinsl of acijuinng maiuis over llicir wives wn.s 
oxtreinoly iiaturaL The .si ales, the Iibrip(ns^ ami the live wil- 
tiessos were all ihiu'e ; but, us there, was no real price to be j*aid, 
tin* only cojnx-r that was neoiled was a single 'Die 

■words recited in the ceremonial, nnrortunately not preserved, were 
necessarily diifere lit from those in an ordinary mancijiat ion, and, 
according to the teslimoTiy of a coiisiderahle mmiber of ancient 
writers, and os the word co-empth itself seems to indicate (t)ioiigli 
this is disputed by mo.st unxlcrii civilians), the nomiiml purclia.so 
waa mutual ; the man acfpiired a materfamilias who wa.s to Iwar 
him children aud enable him to i>erjietuate his family, while she ac- 
quired a ffotrrf ami lias who was to maititaiii her while the inarriago 
liisted, and in ji’hose stiocmsion she was to .share when a \vi<low. 
It \va.s accompanied with other ohsorvaiiees d6scril>cd by many of 

fiOstrmamifM expendo (‘*1 weiglit out to you this the first and the 
ia^ pound ’0* The uIm is matilfesily archaic, and the words, taken 
. : quite inappropriate to the tran^tioii in the form it had 


the lay writer.*', but these wore iMat ici.’.s of usage and fa^Uii.m i-aiber 
than of law, ami it nii/d»t be, and oftmi was, ai-eumjMiii'.'d .nlau 
wiih ii.ligifins rites, which, however, wire, private, not jaibiie as in 
conf.u (•l•iction. It is nnnmoii, hut not (jiiite aceiirati', to speak of 
ciienijilion a.s a form of man iage. It w.a.s stnctly tic? ac jiii.-itinii 
of hiifitus by the himliaiivl over lii.s wife, and ]»roli.tlily in nii;>:t i ;isc,s 
eiinlcnip.-.n;nii*ous with the maiiiage ; but they were really di.stiiict, 
iIjc 1;i1.Ii i liciii'g comiui'li’d simply by jiitcrcliangcd I’onM.nt. That 
this w-is :-.o kii'i'ily at h is e\ iiicnt from tN\oilicl'<, — il) th.atj, 

.'oconlliig iiHl.'iii:.., i he cm ///^.- /.'/■(/ might follow I I’.e ni.iniage at any 
di.^ biUt e Ilf f inii; ; and ‘Jj tliar, ac -mding to the same aiitl.'orily, 
llioiigh tlie niau iage w.i.s ilis^olvi'd by dr. orce, llie, niorui.i .still 
reinaiiicil until put ;iu rml In hy rt iiiam ijialioii (on wliiih the 
dixoned wife w.a.s i-Mlitli d Id in>i: li. 

it lias ai;-«i Ill-I ll c\ pliiiiiiil that the jilcbi-ians xvere in a very MoHis 
much worse pnsii imj ibiu tin- pat rii ian.-; in icL'.iid to t In ir power of c.au.sa 
di.-po-siiig of tlicii- 1 - t ,t 1 in • l■IlL^■nlltl•llioll of licaih. Tin ir deva- coiivry- 
tioii to the ra.';k ol cii i/.i i;s linl not .i pparent ly gixe lln iii a-liuis.'-ioU arice per 
to the <-omltia of I lie i nri. s ; and, fi ; il was many yrars afU r the aes et 
a.s--a.'.*aii;<titjii «.»f S' rviii'. bt-fi'.-e ihc . omiii a (*1 the i t ii! nrii s was eon- libruiu, 
veiled, lljey hail .'.till im mean of m. iking ti st-ini' iif.-. uni. .'-s [lei hai'Si 
ill I lie Held on the eV(M»f battle. So In ie again lie; e.x pt ilienl cif 
inaneipatiDii w.is lak' ii inlx aii1.i;.:.e n!', not iiid'.-ed to make a le>ta- 
UKiil- ilislituliiig an lieli', and to laki* e!li cl tmiy nii ihedciih of 
the teslatur, the* form of the Iraii.-aeilDn, a-iaii iieU.iul .icpiisil ion 
in e.veliange f.ir n price nal oi' imliiiiial. emd'! nd li nd it.'^;i.-lf to 
I that, w ilijouL .siatiitojy in ter\ mrion ■ but toiarrx tbe tiaii.';]'' iiei'.s 
hnniiufd to :i fiimnl. tei Ijniealiy /byy.'///v' •nijil'T, mi tm.il to let 
llir.ibnoer have the u;>e of it v. Idle In? survive' 1,- atj 1 on lii.. death 
to distiibiite ai enriliiig to bis inst i in tions wh;ife\ii- the- Iran.sfeieo 
was not ;i.uili(*rized ti> ret.iin for him.u'lf. J.ik*- so many oilier.s of 
thi- I ra;i:-aetii)iis of the eaily law, it wa.s li g.dly unpKjteet'.-d so f.ir 
as Ilic‘ (iiiid parties were eom. erm-l w hom tl.e l lansli j i-er iiie nif. to 
b' lu-'ht ; they bad no .u lion ,-i.i'.iiiist the trnstei* to enliiive llie trust ; 
their .sole gi.iai;nifcc was in Ids irili giii y and Id.'. ie>pei-L for l-’ides. 

J.hony.sio.s erc'iits S. ax ins witli the .-intlmr-diip of nion* tli.in f/fty 
ciiai.tiiienl.s relative l'> contra' ts ami eiimi.s, wld' h In* .says were suii- 
inilted to and approve ) liy the a.'semldy of ihe <’Urie.s. dJiegoe.at 
lii.'ijority of !lm-.e .S') e;illed ema* tmejits waae prnbai'ly iiolliiiig morn 
th.aij foriiiiilaii/.a lions of ein-tom.irv law, lot the ii.-e of tlic piivat.o 
jud?a*.s in civil cau.'S-s whom the king is s.ael to have in.* titiit'/d. 

'riicre wasom* c.mtrael, liowi ver, imt •ri'.u.'i in ;dti r yeais iiiidi-r the Con- 

ii/itne of //c.i-ii //•*., that iii.anitcslly w.i.s inibiem ( d, eitin.r diiei'tly or tract 

iiidireelly, liy his leyi latioii. In its muin.'il e.‘ tati; it w.a.s a loan of per ac.*i 

money, or rather of tin? raw copper that as yet w. is all tlnd .st<iod ot libiain. 

for it. Whether Ixlore tlie tinit* of i k ins it was .leeoinpalii'.al by 

any fonnalitU'S b» yond tbe w.'igldng ol it in a jiair of scales (wliieii 

wa.i ivilher .substance th.iu foiin) we know not ; and what light it 

eonferied on tbe eri.'.litoi' (.*ver bis debtfr wlm taib I to repay can 

only bo matter of .sp(-oul.i.t ion. lint ilien? are imliealions tbat, in 

the i-\er(’i:>e of Ulldefnied .self-help, defaulleis were tle.ited with cm- 

.siderabb? severity, l»eiijg taken in sati.-fai tjon ami put in eliains by 

tln ir en-ditor.s ; for Sei \ iu.s i.s i< port' d to Inn c piond.-ed lo jiay 

lln-ir debts liiinself in oi'ler to obtain tln ir !• h a.se, .-iinl lo ]»its.s 

a law limiting exi-iniion by peisoii.s lending money .it inleic.st to 

I he gODiks of llieir debtors. Whelhi.r lie billilieil the liist part of 

Iji.i promise wi? are not informeil ; Imt the .*,m;iiii.1 jmh ef il w.ia 

im|»r.ii lie.ib).', .^iiii-*' ;i del'tor’s failnie to rejj.iy a lo.i.'i whs in knost 

ea.se.s altiil)Utal>le I') bi.s insol viMjey ;iml want of means witli wlii' li 

to satisfy his ei editor. So, ;ippaienlly, .Sejvins bad to be eonteiit 

with regulating and eirsurleg the jiublicity of tin? i.ontraet, and 

making a ereilitoi's right <'f .self redre.-s by apjiii-hensnm [manv.s 

////. r//o) and ei.nliiii inent of Ids ilebtuv (-oii.litional on llie obsi'i*. 

v.anee of tlie preserilicl lormalilies of the nrj'inn. 'Fbesi. \vcro the. 

weighing of the eopjier lliat was being adxaiieed iu a jiair of scab s 

belli by an olIiciaL ; the veweigliing of a .single piece in 

the presi-nee of lix e l itizeji witnesses, and its delixciy by tin* lender 

as p prosenting ibo xxliole ; and tbe siimiltam-mis rei iial of certain 

word.s of sfyle, wliieli Inul the etleel tif imposing on tilt* borroxver 

an obligntioii lo re|.Kiv the lo.iu, nsu.ally with Inti iesl, by a ' citain 

day. The eoirsequenei.* of this, tbe earlie.:l iiidepcudent eontraet 

of tliey^es- is expl.dnod in p. 

Scri’iti/i d Hd'iitl n)rnf.< oh th, {\}nrs ' of Jiistii'i'. Of the eour.se ol 
jiisln e ill tln^ regal jieiiod, wbetln r in criminal or civil iiiaUors, 


* The Jam'lU xvas the eolleetive. nriiat* for hrmiiiim and 

other lauds, xxdth their .-d.-tve.s and otln-r maiie.ipable uppurletiance-s 

.Ill aggregate t>f ns matudpi, .'ind then -fore itself capable of m.irieijiH- 

tioii. ITn* eonvev.niec xxas universal, /.f?., the items of tbe ajrgregate, 
even thougli niovable, did not reipiire to be conveyed .sepanilely or to 
Ik* handled iuiamveyir.g ; and ajqinreiitly the jteeunla xvas carried along 
with the/omilia n.s an aeci*.sKnry, til least if expressly mentioned. 

* Sir iienry Maine { Aiuieal p. 20fi) is of opinion that, as a 
inaiicipntiou could not be subject to a liiuitntioji either of condition or 
time, thera muat have been not only instout hut total divestiture of 
the trausfftrrer. Bat that thu wla not ueceooarily the result is shown 
itifr^ p. fiSl. 
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Early ihn time of Sr-rvins w<' Ts'no^r jittlo tifnt ran bo reliotl on. 

criursc Anruiuity U.-scil to .s(>cak of (Iio kin;( as boon |foiioialjy 

of jnatico, hii]»ioiiio in both, lint ran Imi only with l’l•nsulc^abJ^; 

rrsfjrv.itioji. I'or tlu- .li'lfil by ii <.*ounril isicas^Mof 
iui'iorlrmn-, wus wilinn tlir bnnilv,- -liis jun.silirtir#ti is»>ino- 

tiino.s rx'-liniin^M !:. jI o!‘ ?1j(' si .N', .'it. oilnr tiinr.s l•l•^^rlJrTin]L^ witli 
it. aii'l 10)1 to l>t si:,y»Ml ♦ i ji In an :i.-i|nit l.nl ])n)noim*‘»;.d l*y it. 
jb.! aloift! Wii'i •■•niio-i.'iii j|i {-.ny rl!;:r;.V- ayjaiii.'.l a luoiiibrj’ oj' tin- 

family for :i ' l im.* or • llio ‘hniM'.slh; orioT, avlnll.ri y 

nr niii’basliiy of wif. or •iaw^li i»’r, :;lily «.)f lii.s Kons. im'lnli- 

JVJ l.'i li.n ioiM of clijl):;-)-;) «ir < Ia ; wliilo thoro ah* in.sl.UMr.s on 
joroii! •! Iii-- i:*'* i f. r# n. .■ jiHlii-ially n Inno an ollruro .sij<-h ns inniibT | 
or 111 - !f. li iil !i I o'ii?i!i! 1 . ;! 1<\ a iMrinlu-r ol jjis family a ; 

• sfr.‘ino!M\ a/!!t !'\fn wi.i'ii hi.’; ■ I'irfu* li.'id laTii In-.asoii .'lyainst. tin* | 
.Pi'. iji, i 1i.;iji-^lnn' lit. i ';|)ul.^ioii from ibi- familv, | 
imni'i^^onm* :it, olnii;':. \\ illi< I r:i w a I of //MV/bn///, worv all at | 

liis ro;iiii!aii«l u< piini •.liini-nts ; it; may ira.lily !»• a.ssumi-‘l i 

1 lia.t in tln in Ju: lo t ih»‘ of moral j 

Mi.iti an om.si'lo tvilairiMl. 'I'ln* imiiralioiis of i riminal juii.^ilirl !.)n i 
on tlir ]urt of tlx' (/■ j/.v arr sH;.;! r ; Init its oroani/.;ii i'm w.i.s sia-li I 
lliar it IS int not to Itdiin-r that if, must ni-xa'-.inSially bavr ' 
lirrn rall. il o;i to .■ xm « i ic .su ii fuiii lioii.s. Aial it must not br lost 
of Iha.l, as mur'Icr si-i-in.s t».* Inim* b. rn tin- only rrimr in 
to v, hi.-b jiri''ah; 7(na n;.oi >va-i al»r:olnti*ly rxrhi'lv'l, tin* 

* jinliria] ollirr. of tlo- lii.-iys imist. Iiavi- b«-i ri consi^inably llLrhtrnnl, 
jmlilir ojiininD a |)lll■o^■in:]^ ami not coMilriojiin;^ Mrlf. riMlrcss .so Jon;' 
li.s it was k'-jit \x;ilniii tin* liiiiii > srt ii\ ii,>;i:.;r aii:! ( n.stom. 

Tim boumlaiy lj'‘tv\<v M aii-l riiminal jnris.i'ii'tion, if it r.x- 

^ ;:t all. Was rx i l■l■m^ ly .'• liailou y. T!i» i'i ainl roMn-ry, for 4-.v 

{ijiijilr, irrsM* may loll' 1 ii'h* fioiu iln* j»osii ion I inv InM in t !ir i.ai»r 
jnrl.sjiT lul* iii-a, WT.; j: ;.(:ir<l'‘il jiol ;is jmbli!- but as ]:ri\’;;1r wrooys ; 
iiirl yrt ula .'i a llii f w.ts raiiyhl )*i.\ his tia'lo by niijit j*;- 
mi’.:, lit In* .s;.iin, ami \\ li'*n l.il * n in thr Jtrl I y day mi;;hi br s<.d'l as 
a siavr. Ihit ii‘ injtli l a.^.s it mnv .aho b * assniin-.l th.it a ))ta.rli. «*, 
aft ■■rward.s r..r!(i.'iily s im-ti(",o'«l l.y thr Xll. T.ibh.s lliat of tin- 
1 hirf i’om|M>n ir I i :i;/ for hi.s lilh or iVrr dom- -\v' *s rarly a«lmilt' •!, .’iiid 
tho I'i.^ht of ;.f.'If-rv‘drr->.’ Iliii.s laadi* iijurli morn brin li«'i • I. 1o tin* 
jiiirly V, ron'."‘>l than wlim nothin;.' w;is alt. limd h.it V' li'yoinrr <>n 
t !n‘ wrony. !().■*•. In a vs.'i'ih imn manifost Ihrft.s, .aini other minoi 
■Nvjom.'^', .Sell. ini ‘i'*‘r-t '.voi’id in like maiim r .soon h-ad 1o tin* general 
alofition 4)f ill'* |>!.e.n.iei* of .•:.i!i jionndir.y : wiial w;is tniyinrilly o 
matter of ojn ion in lijm' ea;m* (.) hr n y-ndtal as a riylit; and wiili 
it tln n* wonhi lie o. i I ilillieiiliy in seiiliny tin* amount of the 

rfim|)osilio!i, and I'o'is,.-. |U.ai L ma e.s: ity of an ajij'i al to a third ]'ariy. 
Til** king llrro seem.s 1o he the oriyin ol tin* kiny's jmiso'ieiion in maiti r.s of 
as judgo, this .sojr. lie w is ibr n.ifiiJ.al |»':;iaon to whom to H’f« r Mudi ii 
disjnili* ; for lit' ahjiir, as .caiiui-mr mayislia.tr, luel tin* powi.r to usi: 
roen.ion to j'tevcni the |».ir(y w rmiyefl insl.^i iny on his I’iyht ol Mdf- 
l“( do'.-.s, in laee i>l‘a lender by thr \vroiiyde.;r of whal bad b.-rii d.*- 
rlaied. lo )m* .siiilieieiit 1 1 *]) i la ' imi. lliit that, r.elf r. dirss was not 
slav'il if l!n' re|);iV!itloii fo iml <lnr was vvithheM : as th*'. paV’y 
V, I'onyrd Was still rntiile.] ata mneh l.'d.ei- pi.niod towivaik his veiiye 
;'.inM.* ii[»»'ij I hr. wron;.;' doer hy aj')*! ••Iniidiny and in; jui.-ivoiiny him. 
ii rarinot iva'^oiud'ly In'. doui)lr'l lli ti. siirli al.so was the ]»raetiee of 
tin.' rey-'a! I'. iio.b 

llow Ibe kin'y< .'n’(i|i!r«sl Jiiri ■•dietion in (|;n*st.foriS of ijniritaii.an 
i'l';lit, s'.n h as diNhi.ii.s ii!»o:it jiioji.-ity or iniierilaiu r, is bv no 
mrans obijnii^,. Wilhin iln' family, of coui.sr, fiindj ipiesl ioii.s 
writ’ iin|»os.sihi<', ihonyli l»eT\v<'i'n <*]:inMMt'n they may Inivo beiTi 
.setth'd l»y ine n av oi ii- ejjirf, '1 lir words <d’ stylr insed in vhe 
saorammr.d le il a- ii*)M ' iufru, p. sii;,r^r, j j that tlo re. must luivo 
been a lime wiien tie spear v\as the arliiin*, and when tin*, roro 
leiidimy J ariii ;:, b.-i- ki.d pos-.ilily iiy tlirif elalisnu-n or frirnds. Were 
netil.il eviilihil.-inis, and xi'loIV di-eidi'd the riylit. Sueh a pro- 
rr-dlire roiild no| loiiy M|i vi\e the inslitilljon of a .sl.-ilr. In Kolllu 
thc'iv boem.s to Jeivi- be."/! x < iv e.,rly .silbstiriitril for if xvliat from 
jfs general eoiii]»Ie,xion oin- wi.mld infer w.i.s a .submis.si.in of (bo 
Hiuxstion of riyht lo the. [amtills as lie* si lories of legal lore. 

licir jn Opel' Innelioij.s, l|o\^ exa r, wa re .s.u red. »si», to briny wlu'.l 
wa.5 y fjUestioii of purely eivi] right wilbin I heir jnri.silictioii, lin y 
engrafted on it a .s;t. ral elemonl, hy reipiiring Kieb of tin* partie.s to 
iti.ike oath lo 1lj" Vfiity of his lamtention ; and tin- juiint. that in 
form tiny derided wa.s wbieb of tin? two oath.s A\ i.s faisc anil tlieie- 
fore lo be iiuidi: aloin im.nl for In snb.stamn*. howevoi, it was 
u finding on the re.'il ()m-sti<jn at i.s.sne ; and the )»;ii!y in Axbosp 
favou! it was pTonouin.ed war, free to iniike it. t*(lV't:lu.al if JK*i.v..ss*tiy 
by .self red ro.sH in the ordinary w.ay. 

yerriau Of Seiviv^s, Jtionysin.s s.ivs- using, as lit* oflrn doi-s, language 
rofonns. niore .Tikpropri'de to the ri'pnblienn tluiii to tho. iTgal period - Ibtii 
be drew a line of M-p.ir'iliou Ix'lwcen public arid private judieial 
in'oecsKcs, and tliat, v.liile lie re!;iiin‘d the foniie.r in l)is own bands, 

Jie referred the hitt* r to ]iriv;de judges, ami regnlated tlio procedure 
to be followetl in oau.sc.s brouglit bafore tlieii). Something of the 
Bort was a>>sf»liitolv iie<*».*ssnry. Jb? was ononuou.sly inereasirig the. 
nuTubor of the citizens, -lliat Is to say^ of t.bo.se w'bo W'oro to enjoy 
in I'nturo the privib^gea of ({uifitHri.Wrigbt,— and inultiplying tlifj 
loarce^ of future disputes that would have to be determiii^ by the 


tribunals. Tlu' nature of the proviiwri made by him to meet the 
new aapof t of things is much controA'ejled ; but we aie disposed to 
credit bill) alike Asith tho «st.abli.sbmeut of the colJegiRto conri: of 
the mituinviiy ami the iu.stitutioii of the single judgi? {uiivji 

The cent urn viral 4'onrt ninl centinnviial causes ofuui n.'brixd Contnm- 
to by CiecT'o, nml the range ol their jiiri.sdiclioii secnm bi Jiavp virul 
imd-nle*! evorv p«.Msii»h‘ t]Ucstion <»f nunma in the old ^-enMc of court, 
tlic word, - Midiisof imlividuaJ.s, properly and its casernrnls and 
bni'lcii.s, iiilieiitanco whi'lher testate or inte.state, ■ - in oilin wolds, 
all •pie.-iioii.s of ipiiriiarian ligiil. lly il*t* time of liaiu.s the only 
matt^'is appan?:itly that were hroii'cht I'ldoj-vf it Wcir. <pu‘'>‘tion.s of 
light lo ail inln I'itaiice l^^ (In', /#/.<< c/r.'V'’ : but (he sjM.*ar, tin? cmbh-ni 
«*I onirilarian light gemnally, wa.s still its ensign. 

'1 bat ."^eiviii.s slmuhl .‘iubsiitute t\.'r king and ponlifls a nuTJuron.s 
eiuirl of citizens, originaily, as tln i'c is rtii.soii lo .'ss.sitnn*, all jiatri- 
• iaiis. lo try •pn'.siion.s of qiiiritariaii l ight on I'einiL from liim.s' lf. 

Was ipiite in accord.ancr' with tin* preniMal spirit of Ids refoiins. li 
Ava.s not. iJi'.at? matleis of ])frsonid di^pule they liad to dccid«*, bn! 
they h:id (•> hnihl np hy 1 lieir judgim lils n Jaw Av]ii, ]i wa.s to be of 
j.u ni*r;d and pci mam'iii. Hjmlieation ; ami, as i( v, res beyond the 
power of tin* king to overlaki; the Issk, wlial c<»uhl be .i iwore a})- 
: propriatc .snl'stilutc tliaii :i i-ourt. o;’ his l•oull^;«.■lloI•s iU'ting nmier 
; pout ilica! gnida ncc ? 

I ihil then? weie many f:is'c.>- r«'qnii ing jiuneial as.si.st.uu in Avldi'li Vnns 
no ipic.stion of «iuiril.jrian rigln h.ad lo Iw dcici ininerl, but only judex, 
oin* of iH-rson.ii • i.iini - <»f alleged ijidcldedm-.-.s, AvJji l licr ari.sing 
ont iifa legal or ilji'gal ue.l, deiiieil either /n /.e/o or only :is to its 
anionnl. jM.stt- i.*, ol th.it. .sml wen*, siipjioscd to involve ii" gem'ial 
prineijde of j.iw, but lo lie ndln r mere. <Ii.sj»ntes or dillerence.s 
;iliouT. fuels, wldeh eould well Ik* ilcriiied by a j-ingh.' jmlgi-. 'I’li 
lie'l l lh* ir I'.'j.se (he vHs irtrodiiecd ; he was a]'|.i!iiited 

loi c.'ii h ca.^e as it itro.ve, and acled really a.s llie king'-v cojnniiS'.ii!iii i . 

'I'lii.s wa.s tlm l*cginning cif n system lli.'it bon,' uondrons Irnit in 
alter years, :nnJ t hat, ns will b»? slioAWi in tlje si-ijn. ), ex entually 
I ilUjiiai-ed alb'gclJier the nn.u'c impo.sing court of tin* I'enl nmv iis. 

<Mi.\rTF;rv 11 . 'rm*: .jrs ( tv ilk. 

I ( Fro'/u l/if Fi<htJ>lo<h'mvnt o f luj^nliJir inif U fin FiiJ>jin/(i- 

(ion of C^‘niral otoi Sovfhrrn Jfof//.) 

T. 1\)»:m.\tivk AcJ'Nciks ok tiik L.\w. 

77/c Li tfinioFre ./ioi^/vVs i>f ihf- ./'c/Vof/. liniif.s ;mu] T’le- 

m*(»pt? ol iliirf {.irtirb* do rioi p'‘nriit. of atiy di tuMed uccoiitit beian.s' 
<*r 11 m! <-on.s(M|m iK'os of (he clmngo from kiiiL'-.s to roiiMibs 
or of tin* tribnlnt ion.s of llio jilcbeiniis dnving; tlie iirst t^voJ^^. * ^ 
<s'iilurii‘;s of llie rciniblic. Stngo by stage tliey fought 
ami isnnpicrctl in the upbill battle for so<*ial ami jiolilical 
o.«jiiality. In 2C0 v.e. they j.fot their own sjM.'oial ]>rotecbirs 
I in tlieir trilmnes, with tlu? .-ediles a.s tlieir nssistant.s, ajul 
\ juiU’ i.}! lirrvhn-iri to act under tlieir in.'^.ljuclit.ni.s as arbitt'rs 
in di.spnU.s nmon,L':st tliein.selvo.s. In they (ddaimd 

Ntate .sanetiori for iJieir f'.onnfimn^ ,aiid rerognilion (if its 
' poiver to reg'ulalo juind}' plebeian intere.sl.s. The Air. 

’J ’aides of wore the fruit of tlieir agitation b.ira re\i..sio 4 i 

Jind written ernl'odiuK -nt of the law. It was in deference 
to their eojujdnints of iheiv jiractienl tlisframhiscTUvnt « 
throiigdi the unduly prejHiiuh'rating iniluciiee of the patri- 
eiaiis in the eonutia of the ewUuries that in oi.l5 the 
romittH of tlie tnl.*os Avas im;iiviited. Their repeabHl pro- 
te.sis against tlie iiionopolization of (he jUibJie domain laud 
by nieinber.s of flic higher cuder resulted at In.st in tJio 
definite rcefignit ion of (heir riglit to ])artieipnte in its 
m'eiipalion by one of the Jjoitiian law^s of 3H7. The Jong 
Course of cruel o[)])ressioTt of jilebcian iii.solvciits by their 
patrician oredit(»rs was ])ut an end to by the Tielilian Jaw 
of *12i^ uboli.sliing nexal contract, ami jirohibiiing the iifte 
of elmins and fet lei’s on jwvsons incarcerated for pnrdy 
c'ivil debt. J^y the ITortensian Jaw of 467 tlie rosolutioTis 
of the plebeian council {pUFlmfn) Atore declared brnding 
not only on the plebeians ihemselvea Iwit oil the wliole 
body of the citi/iens. And fioin 333, when a plelveian first 
rea»-‘.hed the magistracy thraiigh the quaistOTship, down lo 
502, when they aUaiiH>d to tlie supreHic jK)ntificate, they 
gradually vindicatiMl tlieir right as citizens to share in all 
the honours and dignities of the state. 

The legislative ytere thus three k, 
oomitia of the centurietili the ditdi the ^ 
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CoiQilU comitia of the tril>GS, The first, if not or^anizotl by | incae tlum a plihufuf and of fon’e onlv < {]|.» 

c©nturl«M 5 TuliiuH, at all events grew out of his distribution ])l«-bidjin.s I lieio selves. fJut thoro wos an cv-. jUiMn uh- 

*^’of the ]>oj»ula«'e into Masses ninl centurios acrording to Mkj hiM-auv'. of soino eonstitui i(»iia.l eliange | »*•<'] -Msei I i:s it, i)m; 
value of tlieir freeholds as appearing on the census list, seuali* had piv-vimisly sanctioned Ijie .1 lii. 

As just th«;. lavtioiinl ariTiy assenibh'il for a ])eacefn! pnri»ose I ci.s*: ol the Ttreidilian law, which paved the w.^.\ i.;r li.-i; 

driHs), it could be conveinMl and luvsided over j \ 1 1. Tables of the. (annlciaii law aiil luu i/ieg l it.- in! . :- 


orjginally f>n!y by a loagisirate possi^sshig the military 
'/.c., a con.', id ; lait, afler llie creation of t!:e 
c^'Ti.sordiip in .'111 ujkI the ])radors}iip in ;bS7, ilui holders 
of tho--c, oUid-.s weae cut tiled to (caivokc it, the former 
for ils assent to arrangi.'iiicriU for ibn {-..jisns, and ilc- 
latter for slate trials. It was the centuries that pas.^-cd 
tiu* XII. 'I'ablcs : 1 ) 0.1 for the. nio.-,t jiart their legislation 
was npi.n (past ions atieellng publh* and (smstitulional 
railu;]’ ih.ia piivale intere.^ls. 'riu> j>roecilnre in the 
centniiat'’ <-oiiiii:a was soinewieit emnbron.^. 'I’liere was 
jMililieai ioji of jiu* peopo^e-d 

a toilin.:lit belore. the day ap]M>inte.d, soinet jmes one or 
nUM'e, meet iii;'.s (■ 0/7 /o/e .v) being lu-M in LIk? interval bu* 
its eoiisiderat !oj| and <li..-icnssion. When tlie day aiiWed, 
the ware taki-n l>v the presiding magist rale, 

a.ssisUil }*y an augur; if faN’ouraide, the eitizens were 
sumnione.l anew iiy bi.'.st of trumpe!, and on lle-ir 
asseiiibiing. wliich origin. dly did under arni', pray.-j* 
and Stiei ira-e weie o:rer« d by pri-ddmit, poiitilis, aia.l 
aUgur.'. A final /va./-o> might then be, held if tjimight, 
nece'-sn.iy : and, afli.r if. was itver, on f.]n‘ orrler to ‘*j»roeei7| 
to the eoMiltla,’ lire cjtiz.-n.-i niarejit‘d (o the (aniptis 
M'O'lius tine buinal, asseiiibly Ifeing incompetiut within 
tile eily). 'I'li-.Ti.* tiii.* /■o/e/.'o was r,-a.d and, if n<.) 
from i)eav.*n :nil!i'a.i; -1 ihe dissent <»f tiie gods and warue-l 
th-' a: seaibi y t'* diyp.-rs.g was at. once, put to the vote 
).> it \o ir pl'.Msnre, t,)uiriles, to liold this as law':*'’ 'rinj 
vote wa.s la!o‘n b.y «;eni ul'ie.s, tierse. of the Icnights and the 
Ireeho!' l-'r- of fiul vahialion voli.iig lirst ; if they wi-re. 
nnaninioiis :!. went no fni’llua', for tlu.'se formed nioiv than 
a majojily of the w!:.>!e. The n solution, if 

adopti h was {injuiU. f it. ^.-,11 1 It ^ but nol yet law. It had 
.still to run tlie gauntlet of 1 he “ fathers,” - wliether the. 
senate, or cm iy its jialrician memlHTS is ilispuvcd ; it wa.s 
in tljcir ])ower to rcfu.se to anrlioiir.e. it (o/vc/o/v.s y/V//j, 
usually juiiling their di.sseuv on ilie gronnrl that. the. gods 
wilictl it not ; but if tiiev ratified it. them it beeaiiie Ji /c./’, 
ordinm jjyygetting (he n.anie of the luagi.-tiate by whom it: 
had been pj'opc.jsed. The powmr of veto, however, anus 
coasido'aoly ijiialiiirul by a I’nbliliaii law of the year (lo, 
W'hieh enaeted tliat in future (be, “fathers” .sln.udd gr.iiit 
(or refuse) their before (lie vote Avas taken. 

CoTo The points of dilfi.'rence bi;tAVeen the en.aet jnent.s of l.lm 

cilinm atnciliunn pUhi^ run! the latsu’ fomlUd trlhuht are indi<'ate(l 
and^^"* by ..Mdinmson in .a pajH'r in his (I) The 

ortjiiitia was an assembly i.>f the whole Itody (»f the. pieople, 

of the voting according to tribes in.slead of centuries; the 

tiibcii. c.aiirUiuui was an a.ssmnldy of plebeians only, also voting 
trifnjfim.. (2) The (omUi^f wn.s coiivene^l ami presided 
over by a piatrieian magistrate, not nceessarlly, bow ever, 
Avith military imperinhi^ and llieroforo very frequently by 
the ]»nutoi'; Avlieims the rnarilhnu eoiilil be convened and 
fnvsided over only liy a plebeian oHieial, cither a trilunie 
or an ajdile. (.*1) In the nwtifia the itunfiitiin liad to be 
taken before the proceoding.s comnienced ; in th'd amd! iutn 
the will of the g<)<ls waw in>t domandt^l, altlnmgh li.stened 
to if eoinnmnie^ited in a thunder-storm or the like. (4) 
Tlie resolution of t!ie mmitift required to be eontinned by 
the “fathers”; while that of the condUinn did not. (5) 
An ciwtment of the comkui was a /e.r, and bouinl the 
W’hole jMiople ; but betore the Ilortoa^ian Jaw an eiia^^t- 
ment by the conoUiuw- in the ordinary case no 
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maiTjagi. <)f put ricians and jilcljci.ans, ig’ llie Lieinian l.-.n ; 
al-'Uit tin- oecupatii'M of tin* public laiid.s, We. ; in .-'j- li. 
ca.'cs, ;;lt Unn;* Ii tlic- {ilia) \i>ii; wa'> tliat «'l !. Ill* CM//. v// ///>?, I'mj 
t*naetm«-nl wa . ,u ib,* i iii/i-ns gi :i< r.illv, ami av.'S 

.spokt'ii ol a.'- a //, ' ratlii'i' tl.*:!.! ii.iii y.-o I iu' latter 
nani'* rafni*^ pi;.''‘lica!!y !o l.avc )*• i n dioppi-d .ir.t-r ilie 
Il(»r0‘l!.>i;ui law had .-qc.dixi d i|... n) ,-o f;ir as I in ir • H’.i-l s 
wi-n; eoncrriM d. Tin gi . j: t- )’ pai‘l of th-c h i idatioji ior 
amending liie pia\ai-:' l,iw !:in*:!y fill In ih.,- . 
oAving ;.»» tar, p-.-rlMp ', to lli>- a- il\ <il js-. p!i» 

j Cod me, but also .-.ni.m < n! (o li,.* h.i i fj,,. 

i pnetor.s prefcj i-nd makn-..: lia !r au.i ji. iiin a'. s L. i.ist i\ ■■) v 
. by i.*dl<.ls (wliii'h \vci'(^ 1 1 .-\ oral -lig jtj.ii.al o! i-ri.i ;< .il -i u.i^' 
j them in Ktalntrs. ulii( li, pji.—i d iiishr di\i!..; 

: .and rcpieM-hiing the. <liune \»iii, could e.iU r: -iiv iic 
I rept alcd. 

j Tht'Xlf. \Ve Im ■> c aliemiy .^]:o\\ II tli* i iVnjt.s 

! madn jiy Serxin.' I’ulliu.s tii Ms iire tlial. llu- d^. pi-i; uiim: of 
' jnsti.*i* slfonld iicitln-i- be mgli c}r<l noi- left foo.iprl, ]|.:p- 
i hazard, one rule today ci.-d .‘uintjur In ninjoiw. W’irli ihe 
i coiisiilale and ihe di.ia*g;:id < 1 ! (hr ‘’royal I;iw.'"ui.d of 
S**r\ins’.s ia-stria't.a.ns to lie- j!,!.!;,.. ail ild.s w as rh;. ngul. 

; Tlie cr»ii;-u!s, witli tiieir hara.sdi.i’ luililary eii;j:ii;! fj)i-ii1.s, 

; could h.‘ix'* little tiiin.*. lodeXnh* to tl.eii juiiii i.il i unel ii.|;,s 
or properly lo iii.-lruet tlio,o to wlio-u liiey dab i;, it' d (Im 
! ilUty 0 } in V esl j. ;;i t j ng*; ami ;,djU.d:e,ii le,- on the ji.i li',.,; (»}' a. 

complaint ; and Tin', \a.arly i li;in;.,e of n.:i;:i>t isu s 
; it.'clf have been .a sej imis obvtaele to i:ui< oj miiy eilhii* of 
i rule ('1* practin* >0 loi-g as (lie l.-i'v la .-.lvd <111 mnliiie: but. 

; niiAvriltun eustom. Om- can we!) b, lii \< ti o, wiaii i'(c]iiig 
1 was so I'lnlnltcveil l.rUx.-in ihe oidi i.'., tlial; il was no r.aie 
■ tliing for a lou^nl to n-.e Id^. mael.-'crial puuiti\c powm ^ 
(i'oe/c<V/o> with undue scxnii v win 11 a ph beiaii \\c.' tlie 
I objwt of tlum, t»r (o tium a dical *',:j to an appeal for 
I jipsljee fiddfcssod to him fpiui such .*1 iiuarli r. 'Ibi ; i.o'e 
i ol nialter.s liad )»ecoiiie so iiip -Ii 1 1 .1.* lli.-il in i!m- \ear 
; 2112 llu* di-jn.ind ASic^ ma le* t'V ( '. Tcix ui iliiis A.i. a, ojio 
j of the tiibniies, tlaU a comiei '.sion should tie appi.inp.'d h» 

I deline in writing I he jini-diet ion (if tiir ni:j;.* ’•'I pat- a so 
I that a. cheek might be put mi ili. -ir aibi|j;irv. higii- 
; lia.ndod, nml oppies-ixe admiid.-niat ion of what llu;. waif* 
j ])le;i.sed tv) call liic law. Mis coliia?.qiv s induicd him fe.r 
I the moment not to pK.' s lii-; deman'l, wiiirli lie w:i' nr;.:;i!g 
j Avith ;i violence ol iiiAa-clivi* tlial was nubki !a lo pr* motir 
his object. I’.nt next ye;u- they madv* evimnion can o with 
him, re(|uiriiig tlial: tin* a\1;o1c law, pulilie and piivaie, 

I should be coditied, ami ils nnev riaiidy thus a-' far as 
I pvi.s.siblvi be remoxed. Att(. r a few yi.ai>' rc-i.-lanee (j,e 
I .senate, was indneed t.«.* gixe it.s asseul to n demai.d tlmt in 
! ilseli A\(i.s too reasoiia-ble to be. longer wit!;.- lood. 

I 'i’lic first jiractical stej) toxvanls it . n ali/aiion wir; llu*' 
j despatch of a. niis-iou to (Ireece and fia* i ba i k .srti lemenis 
in .southern Italy, to study tli(.ir staluli- law and collect ' 
liny inatcrinls that might Ih* v>f ser\ii*e in rucjiaring the 
juojectcd code. On the ri Mnai of lli(‘ ai!il».is.''adors in 
♦K)3 all the inagist nicies wa re sii.sjH*ndcd, and a eomniisriiou 
of ten [latrician.s {i{ir*nttdri. Innhus srrii,innVi.<) w as appointed 
with consular powders, under lh«« tnesidenry of Api>iu.s 
Claudius, for the express j)urpose of reducing the. laws to 
Avriting. Ikdoro the end of tlio ensuing y(‘.ar (3011) t.lm 
bulk of the caxlo was ready, and was at om'.e pa.s,scd into 
law' by the coiiiilia of the centuries, and engraved or per- 
haps painted on ton tables of wood, w'hich aatic exposed 
in the Nex:t year \ho decemvirote was renewed 
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with a slight ihaugo of but iinclcr the same 

|.>rc.siileiiey Jis before; and in the course of a few mouthe 
it had completed the snjjpleineiital matter, which was 
passed in due form, and difsplayed on two other tables, tliiis 
bringing the number up to twelve and givitig the code 
its oiliciul nuTiK? <»r Ae.r Xff, TtihtlarnuK 

TIr ‘10 \vi. re prov isirms in tliein tlwit were almost liteml rtmUi‘Tings 
from llie r)!' Solriu ; ami uthrrs hoiv a iv mark able CMiTi- 

to laws iti tjltsr-rvaiuro in (iixsTt*, 1ml ilu'i'f* is no authority 
for snyiii;^' lliry diiyr-ily hoirowrsl. ISy far thu ;.^rt“ator j»ro- 
portioii of tb?rij, JjowoViT, w^uo native niul original, - not that tln.y 
amomiU'vl to a giMimal formiilarixiition of tlio hiiliorto floating 
tmstouiarv law, for, notwitlistamliiig Livy’s eulogiiim of tlunn as 
till* “Ibniiiaiii of tin.* wliol**, law, both ]n‘ivato ami pnhlii*,” it so; in- 
rloar that; many Itrani’lii-s of it w(m-« ihailt with in the TahU-s only 
im*i<h*nt:il]y, or witii roffTunoo to some ])oitit. of deiail. 'rin* iiisfi- 
tutions <»F the family, the fnndamentnl rules of suceis.-ion, the 
/w)lemiiiii«‘s of sneh formal ;n;t.s as inam'ipaiioii, iir.ruvi, and lesta- 
inmits, t.lio main featur'‘s of the order of judieial inoosliiri?, and so 
forth, — of all of these a general knowledge was piesnmed, an*l the 
dceiMiivirs thought it nniieiajssary to di firio tliem. What they Iiad 
to do was to make tlie law e«jnal for all, to remove every elianw of 
urhitnu'V dealing hy distinct .speeiiieation of |ien:diies and ]»retise 
ilcelaration of the eireumstanees under wliieh rights should he. held 
to have arisen or hi'en lost, amt to make such aniiindim'uts as were. 
iic*ces.s‘iry to tu*!et the complaints of tin: pleheians and juevent 
their opprc-ssion in the name t)f justice. Niithing of the eustom-arv 
law, ihcicl'oiy, or next to nothing, nas intiodiiecd into the TaV>h?.s 
that Was alreaviy universally rceoguized, ami not complained of a.s 
either uiieiiual, indidinire, defi'ct ivi?, or oppiy.vsive. Only one or 
two of the laws a.serihed to the kings icajipcarcd in tliem, and flial. 
in nlleiiid nliiase.ology ; yet the omission of the rest did not mean 
their repeal oi* imply denial of their validity, for some of them 
were still in foree in the empire, and nve founded on hy .lustiniaii 
in Ids Difjest. X' ith -r were any (»r tin.* laws of the ii'iiuhlie anterior 
to the Tallies em ho li 'd in them, although for hmg afterwards many 
fi nmn had to f-nhmii to jnosecutiou under them and to sulfer the 
penalties they im|*(» ed. In saying, therefore., lljat for the most 
part 11)0 jnovision' d* the deemnviral code were of native origin, 
all llifit i.rt meant is that (hey wore the work of the dtsamiviis them- 
solves, operat.in,' upon the liitherto unwritten law in the dircction.s 
alrwidy indicated. 

Thc origiiial Tahlcs are .said to ha\ ii been dc.strovcd when Rome 
was sackwi and burned hy the (Janl.s. Ihit they were at once re- 
produced, ami tiMii.seripls of them must have heeii ahum.larit if, as 
Oioero says was still the ease in hi.s yoiUli, the children were rof|nircd 
to (mmmit thvuii to memory a.s an ordinary school task. 'Phis ren- 
ilcrs all the more extraordinary the fact that the remaims of them 
are .so fragmeiiturv and tlieir ger4uinciics.s in many cases so dchat able. 
They Were embodied in the Trijftirtiht of Sextus .Kliii.s Pu-lus in 
the year ; they inu.sf. have forim il the hasi.s of nil the writings 
«»n tho/</.\' dcih:. down to tlie. time of Servius Sulpieiiis Kuriis(wlu» 
first took the pr:etor\s edict.s ha a text); and lliey were the subjects 
of monographs hy a nuiiiln r of authors of distinction, amongst them 
by M. Antistiu.s ij;ibeo in tin; c.,M ly years of the empire ami liy (.hiiu.s 
]»tobahly in the reign of lladi inn. Vet a c(»n|)lc of .score or so are. 
all that can he coUceted of their provisions in what profe.ss to he. 
the v.-rh’i of the 'Inhles,- though in a form in most casc.s 

nio;*e. inodern than wli.'it wc eiiconnter in other remains of archaic 
liQtin. 'i’hcs** ai«? lanitaiiied prim ipally in tlie writings of (’ici-ro, 
the -s- .///ovo- of Aldus (Jcllills, ami the trcati.so Ik c*'rho rum 
dijnifiottlonr of In'st'i.s, the last two dc.'iling with tlimu rather as 
mattcis of aiitiipiari III curiosity than as ruh's of jHisilive law. 
Tliere are many .allnsitois to [»;irticular ]»rovi.sii7Us in the pagc.s of 
(.'icero, Yarn), r,i-llius, ami the elder Pliny, as well as in iho.-iMif 
(juiu.s, P.od, ripiaii, and oilier anb--.lnstiniaiiian jurists ; but !he^e 
lire tjot implicitly to In; relied on, .as we li.avc evidence that they 
fiwjnently represent tho (somelimc.s divergent’) glos.sc.s of the iiitcr- 
})retci*s radier Mian (he .udnal piovi.sion.'^ of the statute. Reeon- 
Ktrm;tii>n has therefoie been a work of dilliculty, and the results 
far from .sriti-sfaetorv, that of tin* latest editor, Voigt, de.[MiHing 
viM-y l•oIlside^:Lbly from the lersion.s generally ciineiit during the 
last half century.' 

' Dirkseii’s t'’>'hri\u4‘h.t drr l>iithf’rhj‘'’n Vrniwhr lur Krilik n, Jhr- 
rtrllun-if d. Frutpnriifrf I/i^ip^ie, 1824, supplies the basis 

of all the Inter wurk <tu the Tables anterior to that of Voigt.* Schovlt, 
ill his Is^tf.'s A//. Tuh rrlit/umrj Berlin, ISthi, m.nde a valuable eon- 
tnbuLion to the literature of llie MiibjHct from a jdiilological jwiiit of 
vi6W. His version lui- been nd<*pted siiLstantially by Bruns in Ids 
FifiiUnjifi'is roiHuni itidviiii, and by ^Vords^YO^th in ]\\h FrugmrnlJH mul I 
f^ped’inens of Farh/ JmHh, Oxfotil, 1874, p. 7*lu! latter, in ! 

a subsequent tvirt of his volnuie (p)>. r>02'r»a8), hits ndilod notc-s 
historioai, philological, and cxegeLioal, which constitute a valuable 
coniuietitary on the Tobies as a whqle. Votgt‘a two yolouiea, uude# 
the Utloof QaohicKU %nd ^$tm ^ CM- un4 Ctiminal*HechUs^ wi0 


111 form the laws contahicd in the Tables were of remarkable General 
brevity, tmsonesH, ami pregnancy, with something of a rhytlunical cliarac- 
cadence that niUHt have greatly facilitated their rcloutiou in the teiistics, 
iinmiiiry. Here and t}iei*e the rules they embodied were jHitcstativc ; 
but for the most jwit they' were peiemptory, runiiing on broad lines, 
surmounting instead of rcnioviiig dilliculties. Tlieir ftpplie,%tioii 
might cause lianLship in individual instam es, as when a man was 
belli to the letter of wlwit be bud dechiied in a nr,rum- or mani ijia- 
tioii, even t bough be liad done so under cnor or influenced by 
fraudulent jnisrcpri'sciitations ; tho ilccemvirs admitted no (•xcc]»- 
li»*ii.s, I'nfciriiig a hard -ami -fast ruJe to any rpialilicatioiis that 
might cau.se nm ertainty. The .systmi as a Avliole is one of y?/.v a-s 
dislinguhihed from Jus, In the royal l.iws fx'eeration (.vmvof/i 
rn//4tis\ S44r.n' w'a.s not all nm <»nimon sanction ; l>nt in llm 

Tabh-.s it oecur.s only once pine ami .simple, and that with rcfercnco 
to an oll’cmrc that could b«- rommitlcd only by a patrician, - material 
loss caused by a. patron to his client {ktlnmus, si. rUfudi jivudan. 

Ju.'.-tiL sun-r rsttf,, lii all other cases the idea that a. crime was an 
ollence against public order, for which the community w:ls entitled 
in .sclf'protc<;lion to iiillict pniiislmicnt on the crimiii:i], i.s as pro- 
minent a.s the older one th.at it was a .sin iigainsl tlic god.s, to be 
expiated by di.'dii ation of tiio sinner to tlu* divinity more c.speciiilly 
outraged liy his oireiicc. Hanging ami beheading, flogging to 
ilc.itli, burning at the .sliike, throwing fioin tlm Tarpeian rock,-- 
siieh aiv tliC .secular penalties that are met. with in lln: 'I'.'iblc.s ; but. 
often, thongli not invariably, tbe hanging and .so forth is at. the 
s.amo time declared a. lril)nte to some deity to whom the gooda of 
the criminal are foi fcilcd {/(msau'ulio /yo/unorni). 

It is not nnwortliy of iioti that. 1r.ue.s leimiined in tbe Table.'?, 
of the old ftv.slem of .scll'-hc Tho J4ut4ivs injidiu of the tliiid 
d'.able - the c.xccntion tlmic i a credii.or ag.'durt his d'-blur -wa.s 
4s:i('iilia.ily the .saine pio’cdi as under the kings, b-it with the 
addition of some reg il.nl inn.s intemh d to (uc-vimf. its .'ilui.se. Ag.aiusl. 

;i thief taken in t he act someiliing of tlie, same .s«.rt serins ustill to 
have been .sanction d ; wbile it. wa.s Mill lawful to kill him on (ho 
spot if Mie til* ft w IS luvtunnil, or even when it wa.s ( onuniiti d 
• lUiiii.g the day ii'Im ■ used arms in j’csistiiig his .'ipju'rliitisioii. Aeeoid- 
ing tot-'ici ro there was a provision in thi si* winds— “.si tcinm mnini 
fngit inagis ipiain je«'it, arictem .subirito"; this is jn.st n. le-cnact- 
mcii! in iilmsii.ilivc language, of lln* law' aMribiitcd to Niiina, Ih.it 
foi* homicide by musadventiirc — “ii lljo wc.ipou have .sj'cd Iniin tlie 
hand raiher tluni been aimed'’ - a ram w;is to be temlerfd as .'i 
pl ace olfering to the kinsmen of him wlio bad been slain. The 
original piirpo.se must have l»frn to .st.av the blood n?vciige, and it 
may evem have been so with Nnma ; but in the 7’al?les it can only 
have buMi inlemh.d to slay the piosccntion which it was inciimbciit 
ini the kimsincn of a Tnnrdcred man to instil ulc. So with t'dionic 
pi nalties: “.si mcmlu'.im nipit, iii cum eo ]».ncit, tnh’o e.Mo” .such, 
according to Meliiu.s, were the words of one of tlio law.s of tin: 'lablc.s, 

.and lliey iindoubledly fontnin a rrimini.scciu e of a time when talioii 
was recognized, “ an ey‘‘ fur an eye, a tooili fm a tooMi but in (be 
ijiontlis of the dcccnivir.s tiny wcie, noMiing more than a cluiiujy 
nmde of ••nabliiig an injun-d m.an to ON.aet tbe greatest money 
recompense be cnuld, ami to lunij it measured according to the 
])iisilioii ami fortune of the individual who b.ad done him injury. 

'J'hc struetnro of tlie [irovisions of tlio 'J'aldc.s was not .such as to Tntcr- 
I liable the plain citixcii to up|»ly them to ( om ri te casts, or kmuv pivtutiou 
how' (o cl.iiiii the I'cnctit of them in the tribunals, wii liont some of the 
.sort of profc„s.sional advice. Poinponius .stales tliat no sooner was 7'ables. 
the decciii viral legislation publislied (liaii the ncces.sit) w.'is felt for 
it.s interpretation, ami for tlie pivixiiation liy .skilled liand.s of stylc.s « 
of Hi'tioiis hy which if.s provisions might be mado efl’ectual. Both 
of tliese duties fell to llu! iioiiliffa as the only iKOSoms wlio. in the 
.state of civilization of (he jieriod W'ere well qualiticd to give the 
a.s.sistance reipnred ; and J’oiniwiiiuii add.s that tbe college annually 
appointed one of it.« members to be the adviser of private partic.s 
;;nd (d tint jUfl/ffs ill those matters. 'Hie inf.rr]rretut}o, coinmemred 
l»y the poiitifl’s and conliiiued by the jurists during the republic, 
w-iiieh, VomiKinius siiys, wa.s regarded a.s part of the j4(s cirilc, 
was not eontim’d to expluinitioii (d* the words of the .statute, but 
was in some cases their expansion, in <dlicrs their liinilation, and 
ill mai.y the deduetion of mwv doctnne.s from the ludnal jifs srrlf* 
turn, and tlieir ilevclojunciit and exjiosition. An event tliiit. did 
mneb to diininisli the influence of tlie pontiiVs in connexion Avith 
it was tbe divulgeiiieiit in tlie year 4.')0 by Cn. Flavius, secretary 
of Aj>piu.s (Maudius Miceiis, anJ i»robably at his instigation, of a 
formulary of actions and a ciilernlar of lawful and unlawful days, 
wliicli got the name of ,///-? Ftamamm. The practice adopted in 
the beginning of tbe fltli century by Tilxjrius Comneanius, tho 

-Frurrsms, der XU. Tnj'rlu^ pirhd lUren Fra^nnentmf Lcd)>sic, 1883, 
contain an exjiosition of the whole of the earlier Jvh civile, vhelhcr 
eiidKxliiMl in the 7’ahle.Hvor not. The. hlslJory of them occupies the 
flr.st hundred ptige.s or thereby (ft tho first vplunio ; his recoufctrpcUon 
of fmgmenU and allusioiia— a good deal fuller thau any MfUar (me^ 
and aupporteil by au ituikxih^ ot authoritioa^is Jh the iaini 
.yolume, -pp. 6V3-787# ■ 
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chief ifontiff, pf giyihg edvioo in law in public bad a 
bUH ; and the Jiis aomn 

• fifty yeiini la^er-r^ cbUectioii that inclmlod the Tables, the w/er* 
and the curro^ ad ions— made it aa mneh the 

heritagf) of the laity as of the pontifical college. 

Stthsefjiumt Legislation, — Of legialatiou during the fourth 
and fift£ centuries that alTected tlie private law w'o have 
but scanty record. The best-known enactments are the 
Cauuleian law of 309 repwiUng tlio decemviral prohibition 
of marriages between patricijins and ])lobeians ; the Oeini- 
ciau, Marcian, and other laws about iisiuy and the rate of 
iuterast; the Pfetilian law of 428, abolishing the nexal 
contract; the Siliaii law, i)robably not long afterwards, 
>vhich introduced a now form of process for actions of 
debt and appojirs to have given statutory sanction to the 
stipulation (in its earliest form of spojmo); and the Aquilian 
law of 167, wiiich amended the doeom viral provisions about 
•actxojis of damages for cul[»Jible injury to properly, and 
continued to regulate the law on the subject even in the 
books of Justinian. 

II. Titk Actions of the Law. 

TJie Legis Artiojus gem rail]/} - owe to Gains tho 
only connected (though, owing to the sbito of the Verona 
MS., rather fragmentary) account we possess of tho hgis 
arfirmeSy as the system of judicial procedure was called 
wliich prevailed in Pome down to the substitution of that 
ptr /fynntt I as by the .'Kbutian and Julian laws, —the first 
early in tlie sixth century of the city, and the second in 
tlio age of Augustus. Ife tells us that as genera agendi or 
generic fonris of process tlu^y wore five in number, each 
taking its name from its characteristic feature, viz., (1) 
sarrammio, (2) per Judicis poetnfat 'uminn^ (3) per cemdic- 
tioneniy (4) per wanm Injettionnii, and (5) pmr pignoris 
captonetii. The third was nuknowm iii the decemviral 
period, and was introduced by the Silian law alluded to in 
last paragraph. Tho other four w-'ero all more or less regu- 
lated by the Xn. Ta])los, but must in some form have 
been anterior to them. I t is utterly impossible, however, 
to say of any one of them at what tiiiio it w’as introduced, 
or wdiat was tho statute (lev) Ijy which it was sjuictioncd ; 
it may w'cll be that they w'cre not of statutory introductioTi 
at all, but were calhjcl legis net tones simply l)ecausc recog- 
nized and indirectly coufirnicd by the Tables. In char- 
acter and purpose they were very different. Tlie first tlirce 
wore dixvctly employed for determining a question of right 
or liability, which, if persistently disputed, inevitably re- 
sulted in a judicial impury. Tho fourth and fifth might 
‘ passibly result iu judicial intervention ; but primarily tliey 
were proceedings in execution, in wdiich the party moving 
in them worked out his own remedy. As regards their 
comparative antiquity there is much to bo said for the 
opinion of Ihering and Bekkor that manvs injecthy as essen- 
tially nothing more than regulated self-help, must have iK'eu 
tho earliest of the five, and that the legis actio sacramento 
and the jwt/iew postvlatio must have been introduced in aid 
of it, and to prevent too hasty resort to it w’hcre there was 
> room for doubt upon question either of fact or law. 

In tho three judicial legis actiones tho first step wa.4 tho injvs 
vqeaUo or procc<liiro for bringing tho ros[ioJiilf!nt into court, minutely 

: ^ The literature on tho subject is very voluminou.s, great part of it 

’ In poriodleals. Amongst the leading -works ore those of K<?]ler, J)cr 
‘ rdm, CivUprocus w. dir, Actiemen^ 1st ed. 1852, 6th ed. by Wncli, 

■ ; 1888,. 88 12-21; Bethmaun-Hollweg, Der rfim. Civilproctss 

gs$ckiM,.Jint\o^^ 8 vola., Bonn, 1864-60, the first 
^YohimO 0f to the . .^ 10 ^ ; Ihionamioi, i)eUc, 

formriOf !Pisa, 1868 ; JBokker, THe 



regulated by tho provisions of the first of tlie XII. Tables. This 
duty was not eoinmitlvd to any ofiioere of the law ; there was no 
writ of sunirabiw of any soi*t ; the piirty moving in tin? contomplated 
litigation had himself to do uimt was needed. Once before the 
magistnitc (consul or pnetor), the plajiitifi’ stated his conteution. 

If mhaittod uuqualilitUly by tho defendant, the magistrate at once 
prouoitneed his decree, leaving the pLaiiitiir to w'ork out his remedy 
as the hiw prescribed. Hut, if Mu! ea.<*e presented was met either . 
witli a deiiial or a ipialillod defeuco, luid ni>)MJurc<l to. tho mapstrata 
to be. one ]»iui»( r for trial, he remittcfd it for that ])urpoao either to 
tlie ceiitumviral irilmnal or to urn? or more privato citizens OS judgos . 
or arbiler.s. 'I'ho ai;t of nuoit was te.r*hnically UUs conteMatio or, 
imUaathi jndieiiy Uie liist so named Ixicause originally tlie jiartiefl; 
called upon these ]nv.seiit: to bo wiinrtsjju.s to the issue that was Inking 
sent for trial, d'liis was the ordinary jirartice under both the system 
<»f the Icgis adiotus luA tiiat of the J\n'intd(fc, atul prevailed UUtU y..’ 
tho time of Diurlrtifin. In tho lu;.st stage the ^uoceei lings were sakl 
to be injure^ and the duties t>l' the magistriile iu reference to thvtn, ■ 
nnuhj up h\s jnrhdl fio \ in the, .sceond they wen. said to he- tn ; . 
jifdicio, tby.se j)residiug in it being .styllal jui/kcs. All that the . 
judge or Jmlgts Jiad to (|o was to pa: s judgment (»n the quostiou 
remitted tt) them. Tliey were “ right-dei laiers " mdy, not “right- 
enforcers.*’ If their jinlgmeiit was for the )ihiint.itl, and ho failed 
to obtain an nmieahlo selilrmciit, he had himself to iimko it npe.ra- 
tivo by .suKsequeut proceedings by manns .and that under 

tho oy« <if tho magistrate, not of iht*. jiulgo. 

From an cuiinnir.atiou in Cicero of a variety of causers proper to , 
tho eoiiluniviral court tlio coi]ehi.sion seems warranted that it waa 
its-peculiar proviiico to decide questions of <piiriLary right in tho 
strictest acceptation of the word. They were all ai>parently ml 
actions -<‘laim.s f)f property in land or of servitudes 

oyer it, of right as heir umlej* a toslanumt or in oppo.sition to it, of 
right.s of tutory and .succession uh inirstato as agnate or gentile, and . 
so forth. In all these it w’as a iiiimorous court c»f Quirites, advised ‘ 
in tlm early icpubJic by a poiililf, that dotennirn d by its vote tho 
cpic.stioTi of <piiritary riglit submitted to it. Many such qucstiuua 
in course of time, ami possibly at fust of express consent nt parties, 
came to be rolciTcd to a single ju<]go ; but some, and notably claims' 
of iuheritauco under or in opposition to a testament, were still ■ 
reiiiithMl to tlio ccutmuvinil court in the classical period. 
actioiis, however, do not appear <?ver to have htlli-u within its cog- , 
ni/ance ; they w'cro usually sent to a single judge— -a priviiin citizen . ^ . 

— selected by the parties, but a))poiuted V>y tbo magistrate, aiid t<J . 
wlioin tlie. latter ad ministered lui oath of ollico. Hut, in a fow^ erases in 
wbich an action iuvolvtal not so luucli a disputed question of right 
as the exercise of skill and discretifiu in deternduitig the nature ; 
and irxtout of a right that iu the abatraet w^as not ib uied, tho remit 
was to a idurality of private judges or arbiters, usually three, ■ 

The Legis Aeiut Sacramtuior — ^Tbc cliaracteristic feature Sacra; 
of this tegis nctio, as descril»otl by Gains, was that tho parties, nttoato 
after a some what dramatic perfornianee before the consul or 
pnetor, each challenged tho other to stake a certain sura, thd 
amount of whicli was fixed l>y tho Ihldcs, and which was 
to abide tho issue of the inquiry by the court or Judge to , 
whom tho cause was eventually remit tetl. TIi in stake Gaius 
refers to iiidiffiTontly a.s siimma sarrdment^ : 

and poena uicramenti. The foi-mal (luestioii tho court had 
to detorraino w-a.s, • who.^e stake Jiad l»eon justified, wdioso v 
not {enjas samivtmtuin Just aifiy cvjns hjustnm)*^ the first 
was returned to tho Btakcr, tho second forfeited originally 
to .sacred and afterwards to public uses. But the decision' 
on this formal question necessarily involved a judgment 
on the matteir actually in disimte, and, if it W’aa for tJiei 
plaintiff, entitled him, failing an amicable arrangement, to 
take ulterior steps for making it effectual. The proceduro 
was still employed in tho time of Gains in tho few cases 

® To the literature in tho last nole may bo adtlerl Asverns, IHe legis 
actio saemmentij 1807 ; Huschko (rvv, A-sverus), m Kicli^rV 

Krit. Jahrhuchf vol. iii. (18S9), p. 66.5 so. ; ytintziug, rrrli^ttsisa 
a* Sacramento mm Ver/ahren (htrch sptmsio praejudirialisy llaidcl^^ ' 

1853 ; iHinz, Dcr ^acrale SehulZf pp. 151-221 ; Maine, Ancient jJcvTpJ. 
p. 375 sg. ; Danr, “ Die 1. a. S.*icrajn. u. d. Lex Papina,*’ in tho Jl^eUsiihTm 
/. JteidiiagesehicfUr^ vol. vi. (1867), p. S89 #//. ; Hma^hke, Die. 
d. Sacnmentuni, Lcipsic, 1874 ; Lotmar, ^ur L a, scu^ammUi in 
Munich, 1876 ; Brinz (crit. Lotjuar), “Znr Contravindication. in d. L : 

0 . sacr.,’* iu the Festgahe zu SpengrVs TUniior^itbUdumy Munich, 1877, 
pp. 95-146 ; Miinderloh, ^VUebcF Sohoiii n. Wlrldfchkalt on d. 1 a; ■ 
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that continued to be referred to the centum viral court, but 
otherwise it had been h>ng in disuse. 

OaiuH explaiuM that it was resorted to both in reiil and 
personal aotioi IS. Uiib»rtunately the MS. of liis ImtiiuU's 
is defeetivo in the passage in whu-li he dosciibod its ai»- 
plioatiofi to lie* lattur. We po.s.sess the irreater jiart of his 
account of the ardo i/i rem as employ* <1 to raise and deter- 
mine a question of ownership ; but his illustration is nf 
viiiilieation of a .shive, and not so interesi ini; or instriu.t ive 
as tJie j.»r‘»cecdin^s for vimlicatioii of land. 'I'hese, how 
ever, can be reconstructed wilh toleral«le certainly witb tlu* 
aid derived from (dieero, Vhtrro, ami (hdliuM. 

The |>.’irtirs l>ia'<»re tin* iiia;d-;l rate, ariii« <l with a 

rod IS l his spi’ar (7/ 0' ‘>r htt.'ifu)^ (hi‘ ■' \ i)ih»>h ar- 

(h'iius say^i «»f *[uirita! l.tn o’a in. i>.li i p. Th*'* {iisi, v.ot\l\\as spikr n 
by the I'aisiT of llu' aclitei, ;m<l aihlo'ssul to his: ojiiioiK'nl ; “1 s iy 
that the land iii tpu*.sli(»tj [dcsci ihiiiy if. f-iillu ivnf ly fur i*h.MU i]\* a 
tioiij i:ii niim* in quirltary /v v/: r.- y/z/z-.V//.:,;; ) ; v.duTi; 

fore I rccpiiro you tt» "o tlM.ro ami join i.ssii*' witli mo in pi:-:x ni'f 
of tho magi-strati) (</Z y?//v tnanuni l o/ov, / / zv). " 'rtiori iipnn, ui^ oid- 
ing to Hu* earlii'sL pi;u*lii'*s Ihu ma; ;isii-:itv and ilm pitrlh-s. ar< eni- 
l»anied by tlnrir fricinls .uni i>a«:kvis, ]ir<i. t>. ilrd in tfn' ;:^inn?id for 
tlie purpo.se; tin* cmirt was 1 ran.sf. rn d JVein the- hwiiui in t;!io 
land itsi>lf. As (H;-1am **s im 1 1'a'a-J, )io\\a.’Vi'r, and 1 lio cn^a'jj^ niofil.s 
of the i.:nn:^iils ninltipliid, tins hri-aim-. iiifunvi-nit nf. In.-toad nl* 
it, this L*om-.so w.is ;ntnpt*'d : t in* p.n-tio.s '.u nt Im the .spnt. williont 
the ncijL^isI.ralc, l.»ut tm his '■unmiaiid, an»l thoro joined i-sue iji the 
pr<i-S*Mn'i-: nf th* ir sf^amd.-:, \\ lio had Ik fji zoch. ii d fn aicnnipany 
fhciii, ami wlie prnhid*!v mad'* a r< purt nf tin' dm* ol;si'i\am*< •»!' 
formal i I if.i.s o»n their lelnru. Siill Jati i- tlie pr«»redui<.* 'A a.s further 
sirnpliliial hy havin*.; a Ui/f brnnydd Jnnn llie pl:ns* htfnrehaed 
proliahly a.i time .id\ am t‘*l { In-i wmi Id he in> very jjarfieuiar in- 
•piiry as to v In re if had td.Uaim.d — and <.lepnsil.ed. a fV w yartls 

from ihn ma^d'^ttato’s ( h'lii : ami, when In onh ivd tin* ]»arties 
j;j(> to ihi! groiiritl and join is.-.ue, they mriely hrn!i‘.dd. forward tins 
turf ainl si:t it hefhre, hiin, .uid prn<*< (rd»''.l I0 make tlnir Ibiinal 
vimlicalioiis uj»on it, as r*‘pr».s, i.!li the whole ];iinl in di.-f*ul<:. 

The ritual was as Ihlluws. Tin*, rai er of lhn a« ti«>n, adiliK-siin' 
his advoivivy, a;.:ain allirmed liis ow m i-.^Jiip, hut llii.s tinm wiih 
thn s),;^nilii:ant addilit^u --“As 1 hava* a-seroKl my ri^Ut hy ^^nld 
of nioulh, look you. st> <lo I now wifli my riihfo'f.a and tljere- 
with he to)i.eln «i 1 )n? Miifwith his liid, wliieh was ralh’d ruu/it(tr 
wh'sn r.mployeil for thi.s ]nirno>ie, Tho mai;ist r.ate tlieii .asked 
the otlicr pailv wlnthor In*, meant to v.uunter- vindieal*.'. If In* 
replied in the iie;^aliv»i or mad«! no rns]»ona**, theie was instant, 
dwroo {adfln'O'o) in favniir *if I In.- lii st pai t y, a ml the pi ooi edin.^s 
were at an end. If, liowover, !io eountt r- vindii aled. it*\va.-> hy 
rfipt.’iitin#;^ tho t-ailio words and re-enael.in:.^ fin? .same play as liis ad- 
vcisary : -‘‘T s.iy tint tin? hind is mino in <piirihuy ri'rht, and I. 
too Jay my 4 ji)nUrt,i njton it.” 'Pin- ve,hal .md symhoUe.al. vinili<..i- 
tion and ooiiiilor-vindiealit.ui oompleti-tl whaL was (lehiiieaJI y tli*.* 
7nn.nn.s rtiiis'f'.rf.io. ’Plie j»aiti**;i Wf-rt*. innv in this j^Msifir«n : eaeli 
had a.'isorto*! his owmashiii, an.l I). id hi^'iirativoly had moourse. to 
.arms in inaiiilmianeo of Ids lauit uil ion. Ihit l it*? matter was hi 
bo s*;ttloii indioially, so iho mayisl j;itc om e inon- intervened and 
ordorotl fiotli to witliflraw from tho J'lin.l. The iljalo^iie was tln-n 
resumed, the vindioaid liemandii;!;^ iu know' from tii.s ojijxment n[K»n 
wh.at pToienop (^nrusn) li>: fi.id timinf iT-vijnliontod. In tin; iihistia- 
tioii in Gains ho avondul the «|Ue.stioii ami pleadisl the general i.s.Kiie, 
— ‘‘ I h ve done a.s is jny right in laying my on the. lainl,” 

But then: ran he little, tlonht that in r.i.:ri..ain i inMimstam-e.s the 
counter- vindie.int wonhl dia ni it exjM’ilii nt to di.selu.se hi.s title. 
Thin was very nerf?;sary w'ln re lie altrilnit' d Ids ri/.dit to a ezni- 
voytaDou upon \\Vd.iji two years' ]M>s.Hession had not y*:t followed ; 
in .sueli a case ho had to nanio his author Juadffrc) if 

he desired to j»ni.x.r VC reeouiM- ;igaiu.-^1 the l itter «>n Iht? warr.inty 
iin])lied in tlio malieip.ition. 'J’hat p)‘.ihahly eui.-dl* d a. snspen;sii.iu 
of the proz?et*dings to allow of t):o aiitlL'.'i's eifation fo- hi-s inten?.st ; 
and on their vosinnption, if lie apj)* ;ired and riflinilted \\\n niiHorilas, 
he wa.s formally iua»lo .a party to tin: aeliun. 

The proceedings }iad now rcaehed the .saeraniental .stage proper. 
Tlio liv.st L-halienge oairie from the vindi* ant. - Sin* e v*” have, 
viudi^-ale.il nnriglil fully. I ehallengc. y^u m it h a s.seianKrnt (if hoO 
tKssr.s/' t<^ whieh the. eounter-viiidie.'inl; re.spomhuh ‘'.Xnd 1 you.** 
This was t* chriieally the Si^rnroh^ttfo provoi'ilin, ^I'lie magistr.'ite 
thereaipon remilfed the inatli r for trial to the eeutuin viial court, 
or pnssildy, in eertain c.ase.s, to a single judge, and in the pie.sunee 
of witnesses e.dhil l.»y the ])arties {Jitia ro/ify.'itnlio) declared wh.at 
exactly was tin* ijm.'sthm put in issue Avldeh tlm court or jnilge 
ivart to decide. At tin* .same time, according to (hi ins’s account of 
tho prooodnre, he required .sureties from the. parties for the evciitnal 
payment by him who was un.suceostd’nl of the sacrament be . had 
ott’ort’tl to slake, ainl which lv?c.auie a forfeit to the exchequcrr (TJm 
original practice was for the be deposited by botji parties 


j iu tho hands of the pontiffs lu'fort* they were heard hy the con- 
tinn viral t?ourt : aftor judgment th.it of the gainer was roclairned 
by him, wldle tliat of tin: loser was retained for iv.ligi«ii.s u.s<;.s.) 
d’hi* niagisirato also made arrangements for the, interifu pos.se3t;Loii 
of the hiinl by one or ottn.T of the liiig int.^, taking securit y from 
him that, if he evenlually uiism’i t‘.‘^sfiil. it shunld bo returned 
1*> h’s e])j.ioin?iif, nlung with id I Mu? fruits and profit.*; diawn in 
the infi rval. At tho trial, as both ]i:tities vviu’i? vimlieants, there 
miisl li;iv** lioen a I'ortain hnrdcn of ju mif njnui both .siilo.s. The 
V irnli* ;in1, om- ni:iy l/tdii-vo, must li/'n 0 Ihk tj jKjiiirod fo establish in 
(. 1:0 lir.-t install' e tiiat the thing In; claimed lia<l at .sonn.' time Ijot-n 
Id.-;: and tln.n, hut [uohal.dy not till then, the counloi-vindicant 
wi.ml'l lmA(‘ to ]>ri.)ve a later title in his per.son snflieient I 0 evebnlo 
that (/fills uppem lit. Til'.; jmlgmeiit, a.salre.'idy ohseiweil, neee.s.sarily 
iuv'ilve.l :i limliug on Ihe m.iin quest?. ni ; luu in fmtn it was :i de- 
cl-o.ilion as 1-' tlif .*si. r:i incur. : Mial: of ihe pai t \ who pii':\ .di.al wa.s 
di'i l;n*'d lo h.’ /pJ^t, and that of he. un.siii . l•.■s.-fu! opp^'m-ul unjust. 

l«'.*.iking ;ii llii.-i rilnal as a wlmh* tlu.; e<»uvieln*n is i? re.sisi ihlo 
lliat il eoul<i not Icive bieU So d«.;vi.si.‘d h_\- one lir.iin. It; levi'als 
and eonihiiiis tlir's* disliuel stage.s in the hisl.uy' ('f ]iro<.v-<l uiv, 
appi-.'il to nrui-s ;iiu! .srlldielji. appi-al to tin- god.s and iJie .-pliitiiul 
]n»wei*, it]»p( il to the eiv'il magistr.it!' ami his judic;i:il otliec. A.s 
(h.*llins .‘lay-s Mu* j’e.il and .s'.d.isiaiiti.il light for might, that, in olden 
day.- h.'ul hiM-ii maiiit.aiiied at. the point i.f llu? .spc.ar. h.ul given 
place i.» a civil amt fe.^t ucaii.'in cDiohat in wlii« li woj-ds wei’c the 
weapons, and wlih li wa.s to I*'.- .setthd h_\ Mu* inl'-rji.i.-ation of tlm 
pi.elor. lhi( this docs not exjd.iin the .voccuz-o ;.'<u eu \( »v Viirious 
fhc«*»ii‘.s hav(* heen pt uposed to ;jici ei «: t fi»j‘ it. Ace- a iliiig toG.iins, 
it wvis mUhing moi-o than the si.iui of liiom y staked liy c.ar. h of 
Die ]iartics, whii-h was J'orhit«-d ojigiuaily' to sicrcd and after- 
war*l.s to huhlic iisc.s hy him wlso w;i.s liii.'-Ut ces.sfiil, as .a ircn.altv 
ft»r bis ra.ddy ruiiniiig into litig.itioii ; and suhstaiitirilly the .same 
e\planatioji is givsn by Fc lus in "in* of his ilciiuii iou.s of the 
\V(*r<l. Ihll ihi-j i*; fai truui 1 i; !':it I oiy ; tor it tin* 

ahsniili t.y’’ of decl.inng that a ju nalty inq»o.-.cd hy law ci'iild be 
nnju;-t ( g‘/i/y(’'/z(/;/ ) iu any c.i.Sc, au'l the still }.:r.?,i{er ai'surdity of 
• leclaring it jtisl in the case of tlie ['arty who wa.-. in tin.: right, ami 
TUijnst in the case of him wh'» w.'i.s iu tin wrong. ’.rin ie i.s anotln-r 
dcliuilion. in Ke.uii> --“a thing i..-: s.tid to la- di. ne .vo-'/m.///-',//,/ wlo-n 
lln: siiiu'tioti of a!i oatli i s inlerposi d ” which ieuils .- upj.ioi i tt» Die 
1 Opinion th.it. there w:is a t.nm? wli.oj pailies to a q.n* t ion of right 
were, r(*ipiire<l to take an I'aMi to the \crity of ihcir rc.;pi‘ct.iv,j 
as.'crtji/iis ; l.ha.tlh<.-\ were ah*.* o (juirc'l ••(.nice iriuj fly foih posii live 
bulhicks or five shci-p, nccor-iiiig (.0 tin; nafun; or v.diic of tin? 
Diing iu «lispute, h.iahitle t In' i-ssm? (if the inqiiiiy 'd l.h.t't Mm iju.‘.sl.i(..n 
for '.leli nuinatiou wa-^ who-si.* oath was .just and wliose niijusl ; and 
that he who was found (o li ivf.* .sw (irn nnju.stly forfi it'‘il In’s erittlo 
or sheep as f*i peace olferiu.g to tin- (M.iira;.'ed deity 

while ilie otln.r pari\' leel.-.dni'.-d hi.s from tJie rejKcji ( ory in v.lii' h 
lh(‘y ha-l hiaui delained ifi Mn? in(erval.“ 

^ It wars the /,(./? , \ (j I'/i/ft Tot'ffrlo of the Aem* :jOu r.c. Miat cnin- 
I'.uilcil the live, hid lock.s ;otd fivi; sheep iido .hn() ajiil fiO th of copper 
respectively (Die., l)r /i’e^o., ii. i’o, ^ 60, where the w "rd.s nsnall y jn ilile<.l 
“de multru- .s.'icr;oneiit(i” should Vi-ail “de. mnlt;i ct sac.raiiieido ” ); Ke,*;!., 
s.v. ** I’eeulatus ' { f-Ji‘im.s, h'oiih.s, p. 2r0). Fur tin* pmmd.s’ wiaglit nf r;iv,' 
Uielal the XI I. T.'ihles sii>»sl itiitcd Mie .same inimher of z/.s’.sc.s*, chalal iiig 
that .^lOO .should he the sumriitviifi when the can.^i.* of action 

wa.s w’orMi IhOU (zv.s'»'.s oj- moje, when worth le^s (>r the fpie.stion one 
(.d Ireedf.im or Kla\ery ((hu., iv. 11). 

^ Varrn, /Je A. A., v. ISO (Itrim.;, ]i. oO-Fi, say.s that, even alW the 
sarrununti had been eonvelied into money, it was d(*positciI 
v.it ptml’iity- some bridge. In; does not saj' wliie.h, where them "was a 
.s.ieretl “pound.” (Diiiion.sly enomzh, the Irish .sjM-lliiig of “]iOiind” 
is “jxjiit iSkeat’s Khfui, liU'L, “Tound.”) A ruo.st ingenious and 
jihiu.sitde c.xj'latiation was .snggeshxl hy D.-uw. in .1867, in Die Zninchr, 
J\ ]!t’rht!iitt:srh vol. vi. p. J\ee/dling tlie taels that then- had heca 

diseoveiv.d in the Tiber Island RardUi of Jii] filer .Inrariu.s and Dius 
Fitlius, the- tv.o (leil.ie.s to wliom solemn (Xith:? were, nsually addressed, 
and that the i.sl.and w.ns sjioken of as “ inter duo.s p'.nite.s,’' because con- 
nected with both b.anks of tin? Dver by bridges bearing no particular 
naine-s, he suggested Diai the island m;iy have been tin; j.fiace 1.0 which 
di.s]iut:int..s n*.sorted to make their scu:ro-i}tiit<r^ and that tho cattle, 
■Mieep, or money were depo.sited in a pla(?e for Die purpo.se before tlio 
bridgo; w a.*'- ero.sSt-d. ..M ueh the same e*;phination was offered hy 
lfnM:hk(? two ve-iirs later in hi.s Ijrmlc Jhta aUr rnmifahv Jahr (Thv.sl.<ui, 

1 861^7 V* ajiparently Avithout Vieiiig .'uv.-ire of J>anz’s .speculation. 
Hi* adds, o>t the antleirity of the Iguvine 'I'ahles, that, while bullockH 
Wi re ollered to Jnpilm’, only sheep were oflercl to Din-s Fidins. Tho 
is!;iud, hi; think.s, inusl liavi? hocn .selected as neiitrrd gion.iKl to Avhioli 
all parties might liave .aceesM, and whieh obviate*! intrnsfiou Into the 
tcTiiplc.s of Dn? two goil.s on tlnj (Jnjfitol ami Qnirinal re.speettvely. 
And it 18 to its use as the scene of the sat'.rainental juwodaro that ha 
attributes its name of “ holy island/* rather tlian tn the fact of 
having been the seat of the temple of iKsculatiius. HtwcbVe recuifl. 
to and enforcjcA tJiiH view in \i\^ Multa dmd (1374^ js 

410, where he does refer to DensV paper*. 
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The writers wlio atlopt this view are far from buing uuanimo1I^i 
as to details. But there sooms to be cnougli to render it nioro thun 
probable that, at an intorTuediate stage l)«>tw»jeu tlio >•»*/>/ ydiiki r/v 
of aiinicnt times and tlio ris r.ivllis rf. jrshtcarUi •whicli (lellius and 
(jftius (Jojiiet, there was a |>n«',ednro by a))peaj to the gods through 
moans of oaths of vority sworn by the pai tii‘s, in l.ho maiiiuT ami 
with llio iroTisoqucijrMs i.h.it have l>een indieaUd. That in time it 
sbould have dropjM.-d out of the liliial is <juile in tlu- order of lliini's. 
Its ternleucy was to boeome a mere forjii, iuipudiig no n-ai restraiiil 
on reekltss litigation, d'ho restraint, was rather in vim. dread «d‘ 
ftn'feitiire of the sariaTn**nlfil tvtttle, .slut'p, or moiiey that Wuidd 
follow a veidiet that an oath Jiad been .'ntjnsi. And it must have 
been felt besides that it; was unfair to l.raiid a m-m a.s a fai^e- 
sweavL'1% needing to exj'iate his otlisn e by an oilirring |o Ihegnd.s, 
■\vho.se oalb had been jieileetly Imiiest. 'l liaL In? she'ijld snll* r a 
pemill y IVir his im[ir;ide)ice in mil having taken more t-ar<* roasi et tain 
his [Hi.dtioii, and Ibr thus ea'^ing ne<Mll»‘Ss ;.inn'.«yam-.- !«i utlieiv , 
was rea^'Uial'le, but did not jii.-uify bU being dealt with as oim* 
who had knowingly mjh:ig«.'d ih*.-, deilv to whom lie l:ad :ippe,il>d. 
So tile oath thi?. original .■ian-fniiyiif it ui ■ disappeaieil, the mnni' 
passing hy a natural em»ngh )iroe.-,',s to tin? money whieh had been 
wont to hr; i.leiHisitcd hi'l'oie, lln^ oafh w.as sworn, l>ut whiih Teov 
Ci.’aseil to he an olfering in exjiiation hy a false -swearer, and hei;;ime 
a mere ]iLn:ut;v of rash Utig.itioii [jHh'n.a inr,r. /.if'tittii/is). 

It may be a.ssumed lliat in most ea.ses the limliug of theeen- 
tiim\ ii's as to tin? jn.stness or nnju.stness n\' the re.-'pretive saei.iineni:. 
of lln^ ]iiirlies \va>j tlu* i in! of llie ea-^e, - -t hat it wa.s at orn-r* .ui cvpted 
and l«»Y;illy given etfeet. In, fer-ta:-*, lioWOver, pli.reia^s a law ot tile 
Xll. 'fables wliieli, aie».'ialin,g to Morumsen’s rmideriog, deekued 
tJiat, whr-n it liinied mil; that iiit<-rim [»os.M“i.-.ion li;nl been aw.ardi'd 
to the wrong parly, it was lo l»e in tlie latter’s power to demand 
the upjioinrinent. id' tliree :n Idl. r.-; wlio slentld .a-isn taiti ibevabie 
of til" oliji ct of ?’itidii;alion and it.s li nits, .and assess the damages 
dm: for non ri’.stiiui imi a.i dmibie ifm anionnt. 'I’jii.s pro\ i-eion 
.seetn.-. toliave lu-ea luli u«l'.d to allbrd tie.’ wrongful inteiim pos-.es.sor, 
win* was not in a posiiion t<» niako .sjiee.ilie i.-stivni i.)n {<* his sne- 
Ce.s.sfnl oppe.Ment, a iman.s of avoiding t)ie a ppi'd'i. n-.ion .md iii'o 
prisoinnent wtiieh were lli'.' .statuloiy eon.^i-og-ieii. es of failure to ini- 
plemeiiL a ju'i.gjiient. ll i.s pie.lnhle that in i ime I !iis dnpli.-ated 
money p:i\ njeni; earn" io be legavdt d as tin- .sat i:sfaet imi t.i whieh 
the sneeivs.-^fn! ]taTly in a vindii.'alion was entitled in everv ease in 
wlii'di, no matter for what ti.ason, Ite wa-j unable |..,i ^.liitain ihe 
tiling it..-.elf and its iVtiibs irmii tin ir int* rim ]insse-;.',or ; lli.at eon- 
St?nnent!y ;in rirhitrii'j/i, /ifis i>> '<fi ,ii/f ,;>/((• , <*r lefenuiee. to arbiters 
to as.sess ilieir value., rosnlbal in evet y sneh ea.si ; and tliat it was 
to assure it.s paym.-ut lliat the pm tor r‘ <|uliv.d the jiaily to whom 
tlio interim possession w’.as aw.anled to give t<> hi.s opjKment the 
siu’elie.s (prurtlt's lifUi ft rt'-int i :iit nnii) to whom (kaius alludes. 

After this explan.iHoti of tin* jiroceduro itt tlie r-acratinmlal aetion 
for viTiilii'ntion of latid ii is uinieta-ssary to enter into any detail 
of what was done, wlieli it was ;i movable that was being \ imiieale.), 
or wdieri tlio uetmu was a ptisonal one b)!’ paymout of inoiiey. 'I'jie 
real aetion nliout a movable was oi’ e.ourso simpler than that 
<I(?s(:ribed ; for the thing was nlway.s in As reganls [ht- 

soiial ac tions, tlie ordinal ily iVia ivod opinion, w hieh rest.s, however, 
on slender foiind.iliunis, is that from I lie tir.st the ]*aii tes inei on 
tMpial terms; tliat, if it was a ensr? of money tle])(, the errditor 
oomiiieiieed the pro' i-eiliiig.s with 1 he avennent, that the defeiidant 
owed him the sum in epn stion, [ say that you ouglil to j»ay lO': 
(dnri] oporlfni) 1000 cr.v.srv ’; that this was met with a deni.vl ; and 
that a saeramtillal ehalloligc* followed on either .side. Ail are agieed 
that t.ho remit was to a single y/o/t.r after an interval of tliirlv 
days from the proceedings 7 //. ,/?//•/’ ; lliat wher«' lln? claim wa.s for a 
detiriite sum the plainiilf had to eslablisli his rase to the letter; 
and that his sacrament was necessarily dirclared uuju.^t if lie. fiili d 
to prove his c.’laim hy a single penny. But there Is con.sideiMhlo 
diversity of opinion as to whetlier hy Uii.s form of ]uoress a (daiui 
of nnrevtuin amount could he iusi.sted on, -'-a.*?, for example, for 
damages for hreach of a warranty of ac ivMge of kinds sold, or »»r 
their freedom from hurdens. If ir couhl, then ]>robahly the ((Ufs- 
tion rai.sed and cloalt with aacranhnfn was the abstnict one of 
liahility, — Was the w'arniuty given, ami has it fail<*d ? tin* sum dim 
in respect of the lireadi being left to be dealt with in a sub.sec[ucnt 
arbitral process {nrhUrimn /ilh i/aiUinniu/Hr). 

Per The heijia Acfut per J udieis Fostiihifioncm . ^ -The defects 

Judicis Verona MS. have dejirived n.s of Gaius’s account of 

this lef/ia adlo, Tlierc is Jittle ohscwlicre that can with 
any certainty bo said to Ix^ar ujwn it. The most import- 
ant is a note in Valerius Probus — T.PIiJ.A.VJW.D,, 

^ To tbo literature on p. 081, note 1, H*ld. Ranju, “Zur kg. iwt. 
per judicid arbitrive poetnlationem/' in the py^fifiiba far Aug. ir. 

' ^ ficrlin, 1878, p. 29 ; Huschke, Mnl(<a^ &e,, p. 894 ; 

, Ad^lf Schmidt, “ Ueber die 1. rt. per jmi post.,” in the ZidMir. d. 
iSfai>.^Se^., vol)i{1881)ri&i»/i. AW Voigt, A"//". Tnfdn, 


which is generally interproted — praetor, judirfw arhi- 
trnmir. yyistido ?di dcs. This peditiou to llio niagi.-drate 
- king, consnl, prn.'iov— to uji])oirit a judge, arldtcr, or 
.■irhitor.s (as tlio- casi; inight be) in all ]iro}»ai.*iIit y w.'is part 
ot the. proceilurc. in the action, and that from wliiidi it 
derivod it ; di.-aiii<Mivo name. IWyond tlii.- all i.s conjectuvt:, 
al’.o: as tin? naimv and b.«rni rd’ iho aetion and the 
<a.''es to whu li it \v:i.s aj>pii'.‘abb*. (laiijs says of the 
H'in., .s.f.-, ;}f., ihr^i jj o,.ner;d, and tliat it was tlic 
prom dun* ilini wa.s ti; !»{«. ii .soi-icd to wliei'? no other voi.s 
pn.-eribc-d by ^.i;)tivt.*. Tb.e evtaiit fragun-nts of ihe. Ml. • 

I abh‘.s contij 1 n ii'i.'iab ijnlii-al a.-, iln^: would b-ad us 
to expect; I here, is mg, a. bint, in lln in of an e,\|>i'c,s.s 
in.-^trnelioIl tji.i-t pi'H-eeiiing.-. in ;tny j'ni t lei liar ea-e were to 
lui ju r pn>it li.i.if ii.ih 

A\ liil»‘ il is impor-.-ilih. wiib \ m t-ivn .■ ilu ln.-^0)i \' \>i this 

pj cu’i-'ini n to it.'i kt 'd 1 i il 1 iiy _\<‘l ll;f i ! !i P', 1 '.'-."- ii •! I '.'I'm j'.il lliat 
it Tinisl. eri:riii;!i( <r ill tl,.- u-.j d p, tir„l. ’I h.'i.' v,. m; il-.r,',. .!if. 

h'Oml; ]»i>ilinn.s in wl.irli :,n :ippt>nl‘;’..i ;ii.| migbl b- ma h* to a 
coin t c*f Just i.-;-,- (l i v. in n ii w.-i.s :) a-n li.-n i.f» ivj! l igbi iliai. hul ^ ^ 
to be diiidii] in ti.riii-. (lirci'l ly ;il)ini!:»i.j V or liio'i. 1 1 ;n isitivc of 
I lie noiitiuit a>a ofiJn; r.'iisrr i»f M;" ;nti"n, itnl om.' in v.ul.h 
(ii.m-; <it lioih law and l.i'.l wrii- in\(>!v*d; f‘2dwln*u it w.-i!; only a 
ijUi'i'tioTi ol ku'l. that laid to bn .'eenf a iaincfl, -ilm h'g.'d in.- all. (•i'ilm 
Jai?l. it n.xt.abli.^ln’il, hi iiig kliuWli brloi'idi.'ind ; (.‘1 1 'vln-Ji tm Is h.'id 1.) 
bi* sni; against facts, 'uid a msiill iirrivd at fl-.a! in tbc indgmci't 
ol‘ ih«)St‘ w ho had lo balam tln-m w:is lair .iml o a-on-dd. m l.ln'cir- 
cnmsl.HU'f?:. In Ho f-ivd wln-o lln- i .-nl. was jio if/n 

th • p: <\t c'diirn w.'e; mu' rn ninii'} .md tlm i' fiic-m «.* («viginaiiy ''in all 
I'Voli.il'iiity} t«*i}i,- ponii!!;., alilioiinh rdterw anl.'^ In 1 lie ccid wmviral 
c'-airi. c'l; lo :i jin/,\r ; la ilm .snci.aij, whc'ii ihi' ipari lon was - had 
or bad iior the ch i* iid.'cui. :i;S'-auliMl tlie p'ainlill. and .'^'o inniiiriMl 
tlie inv:n i'lbk. slalnloiy jM'V.ail y, 1 lie o bi -ii. e wa.s piol,-:ib!y to a 
ji'ih r witliniit (lie ill ji I’vni! t i* >n (A a s I'Tamcol : in llie tiiinl, 
wlmii ila.‘. ni.ob-r in l.-md was tlsn p.ir!.i!ioii:ii;r cd" an iiili<'Til;iiu:u 
aitioiig.-d c'o lic-irs, nr li.n dntrrmining 's be. t licr o|vt*ji,i inns of t la* de- 
l••ml:llll vvnrn ii50M f» i i iig witii tbn naOiial tlraifia;.ct' nf tbe pl.'jintiirs 
kiiel aad liow l misrhinf was (o bi- .'dole d, nr tfic :i.ss( -smt-nt of 
c'am.iges for iiijniy lo pr-iperty, i*r nl ihr m-tu (lie icul lo if.licvu 
from taliou or tlm statuloiy pmalty of lb» ll, tlie o ffieaee was to an 
;nbii.( r or arbilcis. In tin.' >.it- , !inf nf>i tin* ]>]e:i(lii)gs 

c»p"iied ilirenlly will) .an Mvcrnn'iit i»l liglil. ‘M say that tins is 
miue/' 1 say th.al tlie tlcf* mkiut is bound t«i ).:iv me sc» umeh*' ; 
l>ut in that r /tut /, Is- uriyf t i fr ymf u I'A in )lu le is rr.e-on ro Mirmisu 
that liny enmnir-arnd wji.h an aviiMi a I of fail, Ibdowed by tlm 
i'-.sulling vlcm.iud ol (lie pliiiniilf. Tin* driaii -i, howevc i, arc* •{uifo 
um'i.'rt.:ii.u, witli lit-' I'.v./i-pj ion tlt.d in soan' Hie jdaiiililf 

cxpre. sly tbn-w liim.'N. ]f upoa I’m: di.-^; r.-tioa ofTiica.' oiters 

77//; Lrtjis Ari/o pf/' ('utidJi'fiiuhm. — 'I’lii.^ file yoUJ.'gc.st Per con- 
‘Sietinn nf tbe, Imw ’ \v:\.s intn •dneed, ( h».ms say.s, by liie 
Silian Inw n.s n iinan.s of ri.'cc.iveving a ]i.|nid money d('l>L 
{r>yf<( jifrntno). Mini afterwards m;nle ;n,ailal.<le by tho Cal- 
purnian l;iw- for /’nfoim'ng |tei>oii;il elaims ta.s disiingnisliod 
from real right. ’^) for anytliing el, '.a.? definite and (rertaiii 
rr.-i e</Vif), and in both its toi'ins, tliereiV'iv, essen- 
li.ally’ all aelion of debb TJi(‘ date of ludh enaclmenls is 
mailer of coiilroversy, altlu.viigli there i.s no ipm.stion that 
tin? Silian xva.s the enrlier. Gains hay.s of it tliat it.s 
]>o.s(.; \va.s far from obviou.s, .as there wa;=? nci dillicnlpy in 
n.a-overing moimy either by a sa.eraMH'ntal aetion or onn 
per ji/rtfris pitMuhiiionviii. lie overionks tin? fact that 
moiieyr due under a uexal contract was rceeiveraViIo by 
neither of I lie.se pn ice.s.se.s, but by flieiimch jnore .sninmary 
one of vKtnnn inf rtio, Ily tin? .Ccetilian law of -JilS this 
was declared uukiuful. A\'e are di.'^po'a.'d to rc?gard tlio 
Jjf.r SiH>i and tin? new j.*rocodure it authorized a.s a result 
of tlm ehaiigo. To Imvo put olT a creditor for money lent 
cither with a sacramental act ion or o\\(^ per juilms jyMnhi- 
tio/njiff. vvouhi liave been to deprive him of the advantages 
of injertiu to a greater extent than was Ciilhid for. 

So it was provided by the Silian law that, when a man 
disputed bis liability for what called pecumu certa 
credilttZj and forced his creditor to litigation, not only won 
tho defendant bound in thb first place either to deny hia 
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liability under oath or elae to ])ay the sum claimed ; but 
if Im did deny it the plaintiif was entitled to require fruiu 
hill) an engage nieut to ]>ay one-iliird more I>y way of 
jmnajty in the event of judgment being ngain.st l)im, ^yhile 
the (it itiUit ered ib.T had 1o give an enga;:e!nent to pay 
as penally tin* Name anmunt in ease <d' judgment in favotn* 
of the allege-l lit bfe.i'. d ie .-,e eiigagemenl a (syz-z/'/s/n rt yy s//- 
pyiitflo h ri 'nH- Were ne>t allo\v*.:il in eveiy I'asc in 

vhieJi a tleiinito sum of immev w..s elaimed prr /•.zzn//r - 
tio/frftt, ]»ut (‘lily when it ^^a.s tt'elinually rrnftf>f. 

In (dieen^V- tinu'. frtr/ifftK'i. miglit ririsi* from loioi, 

Mtipulai ion, or literal iTonlrm-t (r./yi. ; }.»ut llie. la 4 
dated at soonest Irnm tlie l>»>gimiiug of Hm blh ei-nlurv, 
uiid stipulation a]>|‘arently wa-, a. reMill of tlie Slllan law 
itself, so tliat the t:rr>it/,t of thi :. caiaetnieut ean jia\e 

roferie<l only t<> borrowed money. The .srni* phrase, ae- 
cording to Livy, was emj'loyed in the l‘n-tilirLn la.v ; it was 
thereby enacted, lie says, that fur prnniit rrcdlf'i the goods, 
not the body of the debtor, ouglit to l»e taken in ceve-eu- 
tion. A conuexiiui, tln i efoie, belwemi the .I’telilian law and 
the abolition of the //e.*7t/y/ on the one Jiand, and the Radian 
law and tlie intn.jdui-i ii.m of the Ag/.s* o. /zo ptr //; 

Dll the other, <\Ln h.ir<lly Im; igt'ored, ami raisis more tliaii 
' a probahility iJiat lIio la! ha- slaUde was a emisequern e of 
the former, and must Imve beeii pa-M'd imim dlaltrly or s{»r»n 
after the 3'ear J:.'8. In the action for a nu.m* y debt lha 

was not te.(‘hiiically V0//.7. < and in the ac'ioji iui 

the Oalpurniaii law', it is pr(d)a!;le that the defeudaut couId 
be requij‘ed t(.» negative tlie claifn nntli.r oath (ja-ytirittxjnm 
m jure lielatum) on p»aiu of ]>eiiig lield as eonb.ssed ; l.a;t 
there was no penally of a lliiol |>ai t rm eitlu r side. 

Littlo is kiioA\Ti i,f ilit! duo- ^ in tins /•. //•.», far, in 

coil3r<pH'nr** «>1‘ tho 1 m/s t»i' i\ h'.d' i:i lli-' MS., \s.* nm with- 

out p;e t of a* cniuit ••I' iv. It g^a. its di.-l ifu 1 i\ i‘. nsnu , lie 

fmni lie.: oymPr! • or i •.‘gnl^.itmn mad*.' tin- pUnMt id’ <>n i!ic 
<U*li iidant, Nvlmm lio Ijad Izronghi into < imi t in u;..i.al wny, 

to atteu'l iig'iin on tin* rxjjiry of thliiy d.iys m linv<‘ a Judg«.* :ip- 
pointijd. It Was ]*i-.>o;dily only on tPe 1 •■appraouirc. of ttio 
arid aft, nr thi^ tl' l'anl.-itil h.n] liad lini''. tui* lo'.ililiig inlo tP*’ fa>‘ts. 
that tlio hiUvr could ho ivipliro't to luako as to Pis d«drin’<‘ of 
uou-indi?.ht»idin.'ss. In Ihvatii.ni for ///, /oiPi tv/-.///./ ir would ho 
tliiiH filjso, and afl'-r (In* <»a(P, if vP-nsindod, Pad hii-ngi\rn, iPaf 
tho s'pmi'iLO fit. rysf.iinthill.o If'rtiov pttrfis v.ito ov. liangi-d ; and i 
jirebaPle 1 hat, if fitln-r pai ty n. Ue-vd on (lio pm to! 's ronunand so to 
oblige hiiiiHfir tow'iinls tbi' (iHn r, jjnl'.^ni'. n I, at. oh- -.' jnonomn nl 
in favour of tlio !a1t«T vvilljoul any rcndl. to a j.nt,y. Ilow ido* 
iicsuo wiia adjusted whoii tPv spojo-ioii mid i'.‘' Lij)nl..ilion wcw' d.uly 
given wo :uv not infornird ; Init, judyiTig by analngy fii.iju llic pro- 
cedure in a.u nrti*>n for l>n ;n li nf inl. rflic.'t, iimP r lbc^ birnmiar 
fiv.stfun, and on tin* Im.iadti’ gvi>!.n«l tPal. llufc inusL Pave 
macliincry for a •. oml.Mujriiiou of tlm ]>1aii»t.ilf on Pis rv.sii})u]aii....n 
in tlie oviiiit of hi:-i ]»ring Pinn<l in I.Pn wrong, it. may iea.-oiiab)y bo 
concliidral that t.Pojo won* in faot 1 lir*‘i* coru ujiiui isiiios .soul to 
the Judix, — l.IiO tiist on llio main iiuosliun, tli*! soooinl on tin 

dfft'Udai.I.’s sj)oijsi<iii, mnl llio third ou tin? pPiint ill’s ic:'-1ipida- 
tion. WhoTi a snm of Tnoin’y otln in iirruniti i'.rrtfi'u or .a lliin;: 
or (juaiitity of tilings (UPor tPirii m''ij»*y was suod for, tlio-ir- .sii)»- 
fiidiary i.s^Jin.’S wore iinm-.o'-ism y, as tPom was mitlitr sponsion nor 
TOHtipuIation. 

Ah ilaroii ha:^ i.h’n.jrinst.raUil, it \\:\h not tin; iisiial prai tice to 
introdnoo any wowds f .S|?laii:i!«ny <1 lP«’ ground of irnliibfodm’.ss 
wlioii the notion v.ms oiiP' i* iPi- uioiu-y .'ntln-r tli.-in j-’inuiif. r.mJif.r) 
or for a tbingor of things. It might l>o lo.n!, oi- Iji.-ipii-.st, 

or bah", or piirvhaso, or d«di< t, or r,iij'i.stili.'i.bl<.-. onrP.-hmi-.nt, or any 
of a IiilTldr»’tl. lyittsa.-.'. it would to i.k* oomU'-.-oiaPd zni of 

coiurso bofoi’o thn judge ; l.'iit in rho initial slrt'.:.' Poforo th-* ]>m tor 
And in the i.i.sno all tPal was ii'’f o-":ar\ 'a.is t h'.* .iai rmeiU i.b;U. tPo 
dch*ndm.u was i.iuing .sm h a sufu of inouey or sm.-h a thing. It 
■»as fur Ipii jiidgo to di bn-miiit; wlnU.oi:.r or m.t Mie avevm.-nt vaa:? 
O-Stablislnd and, in ot-rtain easrs, thar non «!■ Uv rv v.-a.s dm- t‘» tin* 
fault «.*f the dch jnlant ; llii* plaiiiliff, liowev-. r, was bound !•> make 
liiji averment ge-od. to l)*n p:(.tcr of his e!ai:ii. In ih'. event of tlio 


^ To the litrratine on p. nolo 1. ailil Avvarns, I hr. Jiftmuicui- 
tion d. ilihhert l.vh>si^% PS*t'i, ]>. jL'9 Momrusen (rev. AhVv.nrs), 

in iiiv.‘ht.ep’i» AV/ 7 . Jttli rbutA, vzd. is. ( 184 . 7 ), ]>. 87 fz s'/. ; lU-kker; 
AHwneit ^ vo\. U ctip. 4-7 ; Voi^d. Jn ^ nOiHnLtjii < br ., d. 4 voIh., 

J.*dp»>vc, lS5t5'75, vt)l. lii, §sl 9S, 9J), c»pd yol. iv. Uvilagc xix. Nojj, I, 12> 
7 ; Uwojo, I>i6 Ciindictionm^- Berlin, 15$1, §§ lt>, 10.. 


pi id nil If being .'iiicr.cssfnl in an atdion for certa pi'enaict^ hut delay tvas 
made by t^l^* dohiuiaiit in Rutifctying tho jmlgmcnt, execution fob 
lovviwi in oj’dinav}^ form. How tlio matter was .arrangv’cl in an action 
on i.hc (..-alpurniin law for a. a ria ren is not so oljvious. What the 
jiJabitin' wanted was speeilie tleliveiy vir d;un:i«a-s, and by sonm the 
<.|/:nioo i ^ eiUeri.aimui that he formujaiKl liix claim allernativel v. 

• >f this then- is no cvidenei: ; :\Ui\ (hihis’s titateineiit, that liiaier tho 
ay.-l'-!ji of the eoiidt'timai ii»n w;is always in ilic r/aa 

...... , ,, -d fo , • asMimplion 

jiidguaiu f'*r the [jlainlitp on uhieh spr.itie jjn]*]i:n!ei.it faih-d, 

]n. :i hdlowed by an a riit ri^.m fin.i tor.;' InuliuAfr. fu! 

;i''. ; sne nt «.'l the (laniag« :% in unim y, nnd lh.it e:;e<:ni ii.iu proceeded 
!lie:-<*n a.s it the judytiieiil h.id been lor a of money in tbe 

fast 'fie- ya ii'-r.il o|.iiiieM, liowi v» r, is tliat Ihe jndgt- to 

w'iom (h‘- is-aiv*. was lenii ttei.l a/.ses.^i d t he •lam igi. r. Ijinoi If ami ar-; 
a mall.-r uf i-our.-^.-, ttial. Ih<' insti iiclioii I 0 hbn v.m, im 

frit, pi .:.i i' it i:i amt: ]ri lintel. 

I'Ur A'iih ptr.MiHifu< t nii rt A '^riii.s *■ n.clioii IVt 

of tlio lav, v.a.-; «.>ru in.-i ri ly o.Hi|d<. .yml U: mciii.-; of ivm.' U- n’-anns 
ti'-aU ugalust II 1 C body i.f a jv.dgmoat vh.d.itor va- one wlio Imd 
c.oub'.ssml liability iu tliu lirNi; troo' of a j'roecss. ia 

<a‘itain <-.na s in wliii h it wa;--; tliou/ht. ]»ro|.rr that a cro'.lilnr 
.shoiiul h.ivf; a inoro .summaiy remedy than was aliV.j'dcd liy 
a .‘■aeraiiiciital aeliou (*r I'uo /;» r .//e/oo'.s pirPufahoarnt, Ir 
Ava.s allowiMl to appn hiiii] hi.? <hl;tv)r wli limit .my an to 
iviji.ait jmigiamit ; ami. if tho debpu* dlsjoitt ij linbiiity, 
tho quoNiiizu conhl bo* triml ^udy in pro( c.f lings a I bis in- 
siamm, or somolimes at iliai of a third ]»arly on hi l.'eha?r, 
for a .-lay </f o\oculir*n. ll will Nimp-Iil'y mal l In.jwi vvr, 
to (M.mlino our at Icnl if <n to if iu (ij»' nif .iiitim!!. a- .a moans 
<»f i*\e.ention *-igain.-.l tin.’ bv»dy i.d' a j iidiv'iiicnt -debii .r. 

(.Jains's dfseripl iem *d’ it i;-; M-ry gt in.vai ; p.r dolails wr* 
ar<5 iudc)»{<.<l priucipidiy to the .Vr/eZ-.s oe o*’ Aldus 

( h.-lUii.-:, iu an aee.iiiiil. w hieh lie ;.d\ e:; (j'ut li:c mon. '.li. 

«.d' Sc.\t, (. ’•( ciliua .A fricaiius, .a W'-.-l known juri.-l oi’ ;i.b'.-.(L 
the Nnino iiiio* as fhii'i.;, a.ml a contei'ip, .vmy • d‘ his '.aw a ) of 
the pmvi.sions of the .\ I [. Talilis in iv.i’v r ence t<> if. Afn 
is made, to say that ae.-.oiding I'lliis iK^lief (up.i},',f) 
tlni Wfud-sof the .Mai life were tlmi.e; bi:!* :.dai.!Llf <1 lUoin V 
delds ami iu c;iu.a:s tJi.it have. I.•(.•en regnlarly de!.ei;mi)i*.*d 
by judgment (orsvA C'f/tp.^si nhr^.'-'ptr j art joliai/ i:i) Ihcrc 
.shall be ihirly days’ giMe(\ All* r that there 7»]av l»c /ufntu.'f 
'J’la.‘ apprehemling • tedilor .-.h.dl then )*ririg his 
lebli>r bebae tlie magist iMli;. If In* ;- lli] fail to sa.l iv-fy 
I ‘ ji it, and n«> coeAv , iw\.ud to reji?.*ve him, 

his ci-:;diJor Jimy e.iny him lionie. ami put him in chain.-:. 

Me may live at Ids own cost ; if m-t, Ids ciediior must 
gi\t* him daily a ]'Oum] fif qielt, tu* more if he j.lease.” 
Afri(*auus ciaitimie..; 'af07'.7Z//v : 'TJu re avus sl.iil looni for 
tlic. [luriies etone to teni).s ; bug if tliey did not, tlio 
debPir was kept iu eh.ain.s for sl\ly days. d’oAvard:s tlie 
oml of that time im was brought before tJie [irador iu tlio 
cmniiiiim ou three ('ouscfaitive market*dav.s, a, ml tlie amount 
of the jndgimait-debt ].»roclairned. After the tliird rtf.jr/le 

jjntfKis wh.'it llieso V >rds mean will be cou.sidered 

in tlie scijiiel, ‘M>r el.se. he was sent across tlie Tiber to be 
M>ld to a fojeigne.r. And this e::i[»it:d penalty, .vrou 1 ioued 
in the jio]*e of deterring men fnun unfaithfulness to their 
eiigagenu nts, wiis oiK". to 1*0 dieaded Ixu-auso •>/ iPs at rmdty 
and of tin*, lunv terrors 'i\ith AvJiieh llie. decemvij-s thought 
j>V';[*ca- to inve.>t it. Lor, if it was to more C)'<;dit.(*i’ri than 
one that the dL'btor liail been a<ljudg*ed, tlii^y might, if they 
]*h:.i.^ed, out Uj* and divide his IkmIv. Hero are the words 

■■ 'r<i tin;- bU: nitiim on p. 08 J , non* 1, may 1 h- jiddisl lln-M'likc, Srxumf 
i spp j,. 7<4 .^•Y. ; S'jviguy, “ f.»as nllr.im. t^idmldi roht/’ in his \'rr/n. 

S' Jt-n/irns vfd. ii., lS:zn, p. .dOP .*., 7 .; lioiTniMun, Jjir J’orc/in it, SanatrHf 
t.i t.u A iihuinj Hh‘ r d (tlinhn. tddar!>i , Virjiiia, 180 (j, p. b'i- *‘ 17 . P 

Phic'-:!', iu iJjc jCriL^-kr. f, R-uht.'yjiisdf,,, vol, vii, (1808), p. 192 St/,i \ 
A’ainbcrj:;, 7.r rl h.t rofitraintr par Cirrpn .in .droit. Ittfnt., Purijj, . ■ 

1.87 t, p. wO Bruns, ibi lhl^^r;/‘.^'r7o•. ,/! \y'\i y.Vx, ( 18 / 0 ), . 

1 ». 128 *y,; K.vncr, in the f, vol. xiii ' f; A 

392 .v^,; Voigf., “UidMjr d; Ooscli. «k riSrp. ftjeotttipnPrechtos/’A^^ ,th^ 
JlericidG d, ii. cL Cl- h-Vol* 

A'xxiv.<1882), p. 7 <3 

(to 483, note .^'o-.v-.yy V .g /g 
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oi; tlio stiituU^, - ‘Tcrt iis miiuliuis partid canto. Si plus 

niiiiu.sve s(:’caoriint:, sc frai^de csto,' ” 

•SuL‘h is </(ilIiiix’s oi' »>f‘ tlit? X IT. Tiinlt-s 

ill iiTtO'i.ui L' !«) hi/ts tt.'fi'K lUit it is to he )>fjj lu* iu mijul t h it 
}ii' th.K-s JIOT voiK-h Tof its ; Mio T,i}»lrs wll* iiliva-Iy j'l iii- 

tiiiio lij.inej' ul’ i v-'ii tie jurisis husw l! 

th'.iii uhrii s ^liii in vil.i • r . :iusi’. 'I'li it h:is ti-j-io- 

hui i'<l tiii.wi "lily f.raii iJ!\ -'ifi-j ;!!i:io.-.i 1>. : li-i- in 

:UiOlhrl' rljipOi' i;:‘ ]i ii* < j ;ii..| < ;i coiqii.; s.-iiT i-.’i.'* s ll-.it. ‘i!.- f-i 

nil iVoui ilir. \\ .■. jiuv-.- t" Ih*;.'. l/lu i-.-lVur, 

ll'.f. *-Xfr;‘iiii- ] ijul >1 hi ! 1 1 •, thru I'lt*. i- ‘nVi] is .'Ifi-l thi.. 

J'es-ihilil^ th.'il, ii i- lot li{i r-.i 1 ! \ -n-i oim is I'-mo 

foj- t ()ri-.*'ipi. iiilvj in 1 . o'hi.-. ?i"ir; : hul tlii. iMtin.* -tti*! i-lTt . t 
oriii«- ).i...» «luH- ill i:- r;:.iiii h -I t ! 1 < > s u 1 . 1 v ’ »• ’ isi 1 1 1 : » • vl 1.1, V 

ItWls -IS V A\illj I'l . n-t > j i ;| ! » ! . ■ I'l if Ullt\. 

11 v*;i>; ( "inp'r^v, / .i.;!-, liiV:; I'lisii tl.-r- •! if .* "f [i|. !-- 

lilt ijt 1 "Jl' : ’.-U'n. (l irM.iiii-n "f tll" •irhju: !»\ I Ij. 

ri'.-il ! -r Ilirv-irl I , iu 1 ; i -.l Sf .1 ;_'i\ :;l. :m :i'{. "f 1 lU '■ •-.■■ll- h* ip. 

Fill;! drl'lfj' 'll (•! l.i" Imv'II'jIiI I'l'l'ili* I lu* 1 M;I "isi • :l 1 tU ill 

uidf.T ll I.; 1 :!.; i ; i dil lii iiiiplii •dit.'.iu ;iiit li.-.i ity fo.-.nrv swriv 

Mll-l |il 0 \ I -iUili;; 1 1 \ I i.-tlilis I isi i;i fl.*- U* U.tk-lip. Sil; !i ;i 

‘■"111 -,-, iri.OU\t;| , a:i.^ ;l.V-ii.di il '.‘ivlii r 1 i : ii'--;:ilil. ]>S. VUi. ut 1-1 

iiliu r iiiij'l''. : 111 iii'flii ?C . "f '.i.hy fhu ii i1 r-i i-nr iuji ,,f u 

Vi/hOr ft! iii.'iU! pi- <,*i. .ri;-' jw»-:ilion f'll’.fli hy I 1 ! ('; l W;:-. luii 

u f ly t!m{ l ii. h. r nf a .sun ly <.!• of ;ij» ihr i lu* v/.'/v 

i.luriiaiuliijo; ;j n.ht .n iii;,r .»t‘ tlu; • )i..: :!)i]m .u . d i.itlM P [.< a r<.ii- 

MSiVvi ti r 111 lii.s wV. 'i II iniL- of flu* fiylii uT ll:'* Uir.iliioj* fi, |)rorf. -.l 
larf lui* wii h lu's 'Xi • iti oi: r};(*, luviuud fluii liu* ivuipMu-ut \sas 

iuN-.i-Jid. 'i'iiis iu i . -sii it'-'i an .'luluoi hi f .m uri jh.- /*:/.*•/»./• aiul iho 
<'Viiilt'U\, iu ‘‘iii-ll 1 )ii. 1 "! !ll'*f f'liS iii'iiuiiih hut fu \\ hi.- ll fhu 
was UMt ::i ]i.u*l\. ir if ilu'.u (h.- v.as rah!.* fV,r u'ou!.!*' 

thu ai iouii' t'l l!io "li-pual 'I-l't. a.i a )M*ii:-jltv (ui hiia ihr ii iviu;^ 
luij'njp.-i’ly ijiii, led with f }j- . i mi i' .. ol' jti-ii j, ; !);;» uu 
hi* lu.u.l licT ••iLt:iiu.-.f t lu‘ I'l iyiii.i j d'difm* w Im, luri h. uji Jihiual it 
thnui^li his jfif < i'vuii'.i..i«. l*'ailii!y a rh: aiul faifiii;.', paviiu-’d, 
ihi* I'j'.'ih'i.l' h.i. d; hi--. d«*htoi '■.ouu' -.nui i lu ■un '-i'.-it*. d l.iji*., di-r.'li/j;/ 
Vi’ith liiui t i.i iiay.. lu t.iu J•l;l;ll|l^ .-ihovi- du.-* i i iw"). t Ui {);« ir 

fAjiiiy, any ■.iraum'iii.iiit, fh.-ri- w.i.s ji, iiiayi-shrial dnu*.--* 

/■'.••.'.•■.d' .-I’a ij-dlt.;.; (].<■ d.-hiur to his ui riliJuf. 

What liyh* lud ihis i i u^.iifi!' i.ij>"u t'u* » .'i. ih ! lu" I Iu. 
ili'hiu-, .".ix i ^11 liiii.!, ‘‘u:r].i( ' j'Oi'uis .!;ihal,” vliiah lu* iuf»*rprii. 
.■ir*. Tu.'auiuy, llui! lii ; i -n dihu lui-.rii!. j.m liiiu to .Itullt. tlu: alh iii i- 
I ;ye h'.iu;ij; ii • sau; as a. :.d.i’, u. hi v*ud tiu* Ihauau 1 nuit it i*. ,\. ••ort!- 

iii?.'' to tid.s \ iu'.v a. umm .suiiiriu'cil to I wuii i c uv-./.s* ri.r a j'*‘Oy 
M.-:.-,iiilt, -ivliiili ]u.* . i.ulil no! pay, luiylit h;n o lo.suirt.i ihailij in- 
.sl»‘ad.. .V!'iuir'':,t iludt wa.s i nu:-ddi )‘i*d a arOLi''*t* ollhiu u, at 

to iiu vir a iiuavi**!* ]•;^•li‘.'i^ull.}^^ . ih.ni iiou. fiiapilusl, i*v id;* ihu 

foi-Tiu j-. rj |^■,•t..^tMialy pi u.alty Ihi tlu/ ]ali-r ; hur, ifii h.ul h.*. ;i tlu- 
i.'i-a- tliii! i:\i'i-y wlio taiiid wiihiii llisuu Uioiith-. lt> siti'.lV 

his Uiiohi ru. piit. !•. d»‘:il.Ji. liu'U flu- tu>u-iii..nilVs| thi.-f 

•u/.raiu.vl whsoru :i jud_:.;!n'*iit liriil h. tui i.hiaiiu'd musl idn ii in ihu 
uiul Juivii Ml liffi'i t it jiunfilry inoiu. i-fiinsu.; than that win. h "\'i if-x.-k 
liini w lio.-u f.iiutf had hvuu ta:iniii*:>l , slavuiy {ur tlur ‘j'ravui i»ifutu u. 
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I .-ynipMthins ;uul itu liyn.n m i.i th..* ihit tlio 

I jittlynieiit-ur ! •! (trs iiu'l siili*. (>*<1 nhoiy w irh ll i m ; niul suiuo 
j <»f tlio pja >s i.-n ni.s fi! tjr I '< i-1 ili:i Ui I.iw 'd w'.ri.’* i.tu;jtftt 

I (n prr»ti.*i_t lli' iii ffi.di. flit* net -.111 riiui itn j i.istilialde. 

I sr'vrrity tliiit Ji.nl oh;nach‘i i/. <} flu ir tro;.-! nn jil. 'rix? 

i/r/f •'/ .f) w'u.-; tint ;i hvdi.-luif, fuu' tlio |H.»s*fihlo 

inlt:r\ t*iii;nt( (d it w a’ ; ii(*;1 }n*r w “i t: tin* do)iuu}{ ilurtlo 

th it fuiltiw (*il, find tlio ] ifovi.sjnji.'il iinj-.risfujn)* iil with llui 
li.idit clinifr-:, nui lionsi d !*y llu* 'I'aMrs a\ hih; if hi.slcd ; tior 
fhi tJoniMl unA/nV/o of 1lic <ir. ld.nr Id liis t'lanlitnr wlion 
the siNty <]ny.-. Ituil expiriai wiLlmuf Mrr.'Uiyviifcnt. But 
r»lt»r .'iriilii't i'.*n, it il wa.s Ini* jKithijii:’ mnri* llinii civil debt, 
i lln rc wt n..* t<.v liir iin iii-ij-i* diui »ns ;nid slripesd letters and 
h.Mit. Idnf-h..; : 1 1u* I. ii.*<lil<M‘ \va.-; tn In.-it lii.s fh.hlnr and }jis 
in<iU;-fry j.>s a nf lo-niii tluil wnnhl in t imn diliiiiiisli 

and [‘I ** .'d I 'ly c\i iic-pii.'li h'S in(h-] >f cd i ii..:-:.'', mllioi* tliaii n« 
a)» c'hjt ct i;p: n v. lucii In.*- iiii-jjit perj ml rut..*- any cruelty by 
'cay ni pun tshfiu.iit . Alt li-niiyli tlu* »<lii*t nt i', .Kinilius^ ot 
(ill r.<\ p!iDi«]i<l a (re<lilDr willi fnarln nt.iy iHr atta(*.kiTi^^ 
l!u* tslare cd \\Ia <iehtnr, had siili the ::dleru;iti vc of 
inearoera j ion. '.Phis rniyht he avDidt'd luidnr tlu*. Julian 
law t)l ss/ o hy file rjehlnr's inakiiin a e-aiuJete surrender 
oi Id.- ya.wl- f»> hi.s ereditnr ; hut, hulliiu' sta ll sfureiider, 
ifuyij ccratuMi tamf inia il t<> he ri st.irLed ft* evt;u nndoi* tlio 
le;ps.hiluiu nt J n. t jui-in. .La.lterly, lu.D\i.vnr, ir nol 

j//y/i*/,.i th.al ill'* ifii n n*' -ra * inn Ava..s e!re<‘te(l ; for it 


ihaili I'.T ihu iiyhl'T, f / ; o', id..//. Th-.*!**!"’**, t'.'uui"! iuix i* 

T.'U'aiit (h'alli. Hut if ?.*i iii.s!. <).-■. inipo.i.'iihlu tlc.ii.ii e:iii h.i\i* iiu.u.Ui 
sl.a,vuiy. AjmI f lu ru is ahiiiuiar. t laiil-.-iUi;* that f h-* ./.A»' . \«-n 

atti.T I tu* 1 oiii jili.-f ion ot lii.-. t -**,o numiljs i.iC j>T«>visioi’.:.d di f-. nliioi. 
AV'.*is still e '■ /,•>'/'(' h'l 0, that in*. AVi.i..s n;.jt •’•r/.'ffc 'oh uv«*n ;i< 
re-;;<arih‘d citi/iun.slii p "i* fajjalv liylii.s, .ui-l that .'Miy pi"p**rf y ho luui 
still n.-Tnaiiu’J his ow n. 'I’lei only utlu r u-vplanai imi. is that “ lu* 
tin' punaliy aniiIi liis j'ursoii,’' in l••»ntraIlis^^n^*li.a^ \o *‘hi'- 
Tueans.’' Cnjynt is n-iu-l in opj'o.-^lt ion Uy)nf,i't. I’lulur thii* Imv oi 
the Jal.di-s, win ri Itu* v.'i'hnf-: ioj^r/fo w.tr. ul tlu* iii.''t:uu*o of’ ono 
ernditoi* rndy, thu rvtoni; of flu*, latfoa’s tiejit wa.^ f-o <l»*f lin I-.i:- 
dnblor in free I'ond.im*, nuikiiu; what u.m* Ik* i.-onhl of his sur; in 
and <;x»n*-ir-.iii^ dis( i]iiiiK- evci him .-is if lu* avuio a .v.Iav. i.uit h r 
lln: niisT.*ik<-n iioti'm tliai; a <.iV'l.it*)r was L-fil ii h**! afft-n tlu t.*\jii!y 
of the fho'f months to put his d'.d'tov l*-> <h ath t.)f whi« h tiu. r** i.s 
not a sijiijn instani.v on ir*ijojd -it is nniil.i.*«v (liat any oiin vnoild 
have tJjon,;.(lit of iinpntin*^ to the /irrf.is yh:(f:/fiy su-'h an inlium.'in 
un*.aiiin|,r as that a pluiality of < ruditors iniidU: eiir the hmly of Ihdr 
adtlirfiis 111 piof-<*,s and ('lu'h lake a share. 

ThL' ojiinioij i.s nnh.rtainu.d hy many jiiii t.s that tlu.* /.///•/ /.s .v?7Yr,>.y'o 
of tlic 'j’ahlus irfoiTed not to tin*, hndv hut to Tl«t' In loiip;in;.Cs nt th-* 
debtor, — tliat when tluo'c \a<*io e-'ne.orn'nt i-rediloTS iliey sliaivd his 
familUi amongst thorn. Tltore are t wo diHhuillh's to lacu. - (1) lli.'it, 
-once a dLit/tor.' w.'ts in the hand.** of a ciudiroi, uven [iiovisi«>nally, 
7tt‘Tni^ii vnjcctio hy a arcoiKl in*<'vlitoi* was impvissildt* : and i:'; ih.vi. 
'' tl)o debtor ‘.s oatule dtj not iVill Avithin the power of tin* incar'-rral - 
V; Pn.st is rrmovod l.'V* a sn^LC.gcsliou of Voi; 4 t\s, 1h:il 

. the. plurality of orviditors: (Rd spiNiks of •may have ich.*rrod to 
• . the of wv-Wra' procticdin^ debtor of thoir 

. ^ * disapperdf! on a , Si^ht tw raiigOTnent of 

' tna i yTbe io 

'■■■' . U id- dim.- HiaVa' Ktotii nininAtlriniT ItlcA 


AD*iit. nut nt A\ 1 1 i) tin* t ji i .i* ^ 1 nhiislifncnt of tlic 

iniuiular ; \ ^iniM « d' pl’i •<■(■.] urn. 

h w -i . a.; d,ij 1 1*1 -a pj i-.-M; ui anil n'‘\ li i lihi nr.*. : .m- o //(/Vo., 

I*, f-h.l) lii If ■. .u- /.-.'.V v..!-; n-f imni in j/i»i Ian- i- f-r--! chirlly 

.i;i:iiir il-. niaik in hi-.?i*iy. Hi:! I.hi j- wi-r- nj-K i' '..m'-- ;; in w’liiidi it 
ii'.’uiffil lu :ii:di r sp^ri;:.! .il a 1 1 1 1 uiy a 1 1 f ll- ,vi I v . wjjv I'l* :i !>'medy 
MV mi ll a*iv is:d.]i.> uin.ri- .sh.i 1 1.* ;j ud .siiKim:. ry iluii: f li.i.t by oniinarV 
a- iim». Jj- ;,;*.-fii'.* <.| in-'.-i!.' il. w;-:; sjx.ki n o.f Us </<-f.*/u.-* tnji.i'tio prty 
,.•/./;* ;//n I as if iijv.n a .. in i.th-. i.-; a-. *diuph: ,n,/t>US 

yK.v.-/tn ( /u V ifijf -.'ot j thit . In vlu* liist l!.-: .11 ri :-!ci3 was not 
allowr-.i h.i •li.-ipnUj hi.s alli*m:d ii.-lchti - 1 nes-, in piison ; Im oonld <lo 
.S" only i-hn.>ng]i a cAuf. ; ami il‘ no niii. inf.«*i-\ viu .1 fur fniu in that 
I'ha'i ai Li-r ho ’was . -n-ri- 'i oil .ind vh.Mlt with, hv lii.-. iiiJ' stin.icrMlilor 
a.- i! .1 iiulipm*!.!! h.id l.t**-n ohi.cinf.'i .vl'.i ii-.-d Idrin In llj-i .s-.* ond 
lie V.-1-- lift i-cipjiM-d to lijj'l a eA'rA. . , InU jiii-.nif. liirm-i lf dispute 
I hi: Vt i il -n- of llu* nlaivgr*. m.id-.’ him umh r p; nalry, however, 

i.f a- dupli'.*;\U<m of hi.-i li.d -i iif a' U’ l-n f.iil- d iu i.i -i ■.••niti*Mlinii. Ry a 
Ah/: / proh.-tl ly in lli** l.itlir half i l f.ln* rJlh ii*JiLin*Y- of tlu» 

fity. this ;.'n/;/a'.\ inih:.! to f,]i r,: wa.-- .n.il.sf i: uti.d In-- thatyo*,;; Ji-'-Aoifo 
ill :lI 1 ciisi-s in whi-*h !)u nrnnu I nfaii- st w.is m itii< i’ jiuigment nor 
>'• i.i'.j payiMioi! in, sni i'ty «>> nfjn » [i.ivt/v* on aeronnt of 

tlm tniL* cU-htoj'^ wlio I'ailiiL In rf.lii vo iht* Imiifi-r within .vix uunithsi 
t lu'ioafi -'I . 

77/*' 7-.* ./As* -.Ir’/Ai }•' r f A /y.*/"/u ?>/.-. . fn tlio riliuil 

tlii.J ; * 'I.Vrtiis addl.’iror. f'apitu poonaa duto. Si plurea 

sunt, trans Tibeiim pino^'Te vvnum dauto, jmrti.'i .'loc.Aiiio. ]'lija 
mi/msvo .sucuonudj .se iraudo o.‘ito On the third market-day thcr® 
shall be decieo of addicliou. The adilictua shall then pay the pt naily . 
with )dH If there t>c several enMlitors to whom hn iis awarded, 

Uit them sell him "beyond TiVier »#id divide the price, .If hny of them 
have •go!; mcire or k«i»s tlian his fair .ahare, no harm slndl r»i4»TjH.“ 

thM I'lturtLf t-ira-Olt tl. tmf'M t- 'nAitiir^b'j\l'K' f'iit/ tj/n Ttiaviu 
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Per of the adio sacramaitl the vis rmllH d ftstumria was a 
plgnoria remiiiiscciioo of the rtra sofida vis with which lut-ii settled 
capio- their dlsjmtes al.K>ut ]»ropeit}' in tlie earliest infancy of the 
comnionwt'altJi. lifn/rus if{h'tw was a survival from times 
■when tlie wronged was liehl entitled to Jay hands npon 
the wrongdoer, and liimself .subject him to pniiislinieiit ; 
custoni and legislation inter\eiie<l merely to regulate the 
conditions and mode of exercise of wliat essentially was 
still ecll'-ln'lp. In ;*/w»r/,s‘ enjoin .self-help was likewise 
, the flominaiit idea. It may be fairly enough deseiihed 
by the single word di.stress, tlie takiug l.iy one man of 
jjroperty belonging to another in .satisfaction of or in 
security for a liebt due by the. latter ANdiich he hatl failed 
to pay. The taking <lid not ]»rocoed njvm any judgment, 
nor did it rtspiiio (lie wanant of a inugi.strate ; it might 
be resorted to even in tin; ab.sence of the <lel»tor ; l»nt it 
required to be acoojnj)anie<l liy certain words of style, 
spoken jirobably in the ])rcsence of witnessos. It \va.s 
only in a few e.xci.'ptional eases that it. was coiiipetent, 
ill some by for* -e of e ns tom, in others by statute. AVhat 
Awos the. [U’oceilnre, and w hat it.s eHects, are far from certain. 
Ihering, founding tm .snine evpresdim.s of Cicero's, eon- 
jectures that, whetlior the del)t wa.s di.s[>uted m* not, tlie 
distrainer could m itlier .stdl nor detinitely a|>]»rojn iate his 

plgnus without magi.'-ierial authoi ity, that in every ease 

ho Ava.s bound to institute pr(><;eediijgs in ju. si i Heat ion of 
his caption, and to take, in ilieni the position of jdaintitl*. 
Tlio idea is ingeniou.s, and puts the jiignoris ro/>e.» in a 
now and interesting liglit. \i makes it: a summary Tneau.s 
of rui.sing a question of right for whose judicial arbilra- 
menl no other proce.s.s of law w;is o])en, with the addi- 

tional adviintago that it .seiaivctl instant satisfactivm to 
the raiser of it in tlie event oi the (jm.'-tion being <h;ter- 
luincd in liis favour. If against him, the iuevitalde result, 
in suVfStanee at least, must have l.»ecji a judgment that Jn; 
had no right to retain lii.s jdedge, with juobably a liuding 
that he Avas furtln^r lial>Io to its oAvner in the value, of it, 
as a piinialunont for Ids jirccipitanev.^ 

Pro- Judixiid or (Ju>.i.si;} udirad iUoty-durr. ouhddr fkr f.njir j^icfioiirs. 

ccKhirc — AVh.ittO'iT neiy li»v(' lu'.-n thfj rvh-nt mC IIh* turld .‘ovtned 1 »y tin; 
outnide of l.lic law, tiny did imt altogotlior f \« judo other judi* i.al 

Icgis or qaasi-judi'.'ial iigriicics. fho supi«.‘iin*. magi every imw and 
uclionc'.s. tlu.'ii was called iifMWi (*> inf i laeiu* in m.ili*a’.s hroeght under liis 
cogniz.'iin/o l\v petition or cmnjilaint, in wld'di his aid was songld 
not so iiiu«'h to jjrote.'t a \ested right of property or ehiim as to 
inaini.nij jmhlic oidiT, or to present the oeeurreneu or eoiitiini- 
Aner of it slate of niatteis that might prove ]iivjiidi< ial to family or 
individual ijiterest.s. The [•roeess w.as ii.d .an .a< ( ion, with il.s stages 
irt jtar. :u\<\ i ll j'ldirio, 1 ait an imniiry «’<mduete*l from first to J.ast; 
hy the mugistiate. himself ; and his lijoling, nnle^s it A\as a dis- 
missal (tf the i'(jni[»]alnl <n’ petitinii, w.'is <'inl)odied in an order 
(dnyrrlt'yn, vtfrrdirf.n)n) wliich it was tor him to riiforei; ly sneh 
mtains as la? thoiight fit, ■///■fi'/z/A mHihiri or hy lim.! or inj])risoje 
ment. iS<nii-' jurists mo; disposed 1o give a very M'ide rang** to this 
magisteiial intervsMiliiui, < Uie uf its most imporlunt in.anifeytations 
was in ronnexion Avilli ilispnP s ahoiit the oiicupaiuy of the puLlic 
tloimaiii laiid.s. 'riurse tlid not hi loiig in pro|».'ity to tin* <x;cnpants, 
fio that an aetion founded on »i\vners]ii|i was <iut. <if 1 ho (pu-slioii. 
but, as the oceupaney was not only n eogiiixHd but s:iiie.f ionod by 
tho .stab*, it was right, imleed neoe.^sary in the inUrest of public 
or<ior, that it shonhl bo prole.ctt?(l against (list nrbanco. In tin; 
ineasiires resorted to for it.s ])roteetioii Xi< hiihr rt;cogiii>aMl tlm 
origin of the famous possessory infenliet vti j^isutdctis; ami, r.l- 
thougb o|.*inious dill'er as to Avliethor ])roteetion of the better riglit 


Tiirfi, llerlin, p, 05 a'-/. ; Tlit riMg d. nhfi. T^tThtfi, vol. i. 

§ n«- ; Voigt, X JJ. Ttifdn, vo]. i. 502 a:./. 

^ Tills Was a. cording to llic of Hio early system, M'hieh eii- 

ttoavoured lo elieck rc' kless or dislmnesl. litigaii<in by peiialtie.s, — c./;,, 
forfeit am of the sniDmn sarrntnruli and duplication of the value of wn- 
'reatorc^d projieriy ami profits in the sacranicnl.al procednn* ; duplicn- 
tlou of the value (T tin; cause when ju*igniL*nt was against the defend* 
ant in Ail action upon au engagement omhndicd in a Ur. ‘imnidpU or 
Uxnsxi ; duplication pgaiust a who interfered iuetTectuallyin 

minus injedw a judgmeiit-dehtor ; duplication against au lielr 

■who refusod without judicial rom|UilWtor to pay a logacy heqneatlwd 
(ter ; tub addition of onod.hlrd inorb by way of poitidiy 

agahiat u debtor fotmd liable in an a*ilio cert-ae creditae pecuniae^ . 


or prevention of a breach of the peace Avas what primarily influ* 
cijced the magistrate’s intervention, there is a pretty general accord 
ill uccoptiug tills vicAv. Another illnstration of this magisterial 
interviMiiion is to l>e loinni in the interdiction of a spendtlirift, — a 
ilecrr-o depriving of his power of admiiii-stnitiou a mnu who Avas 
Sfjiiamlering hi.s family c.strite and reducing lii.s children to pciniry; 
i\ thinl preseiir.s itst'lf in the removal of a tutor from olTIce on the 
gi'oniiil of nogligcm.e or maludmiiiistration, hrought inulcr tho 
notice uf the magistrato hy any tidrd ]»arty in what Avas called 
pusfiflt'tio siisptxH tuturis ; and a fimrtli in the putt ing of a <;ri;ditor 
in possession of the goods of an insolvent jlchtor, wliii.di must have 
brrn r'oiiiHioii enrmgli ev<iii liefore tin.* goueial baiikiujitcy regula- 
tions <»f the Jiiitilian edict. TInse iii'e to he taken merely as ex- 
aiMph^s <*f tin’s magisterial intervention, wldeh manih-.stcd itself iu 
Very v'arious tlire* '|.it>ns ; and it is cufrY to si-e how largely ^au h pro- 
cedrire might I.h* nliliioid for remedying the grievaiieeji of ])erson3 
Mdio, from defe.'t of e*;iii]ib:te legal title, want oJ' stadutorv .•iiithority, 
or otherwise, were not in .1 posilioii to avail themselves ot tho 
“aetions nf tin? laAv. ” 

In one of tin* Vali.rio-Jloiatian laws eonso<|U« nt on tin? sceoml 
See.'sshm of file. Jilel.ieiulis then.* was montjnji of tell Judg(.*s (jadltu.'i 
thci whose pei's»*ns wa re deidaied as iuviolahle as those of 

tlie tribunes *if ihc t.'f ople ainl tin* ]dclH i.'vn a ililes. These were a 
Ifody tif jmiges •■lei'leil to otlieiati.*. on leinil flom a. tlibune or a-ilile 
in <jiiestions arising helweeii ni'Miibers <*f the pb;h<‘i.'in liody. AV'e 
are wit limit details as t*i tlie- institution uf thi.s i>leb(.'i.an. judicatory, 
tho •juestioiis liiat fell nrider its co-rid/ain e, the forms of ]iroi i ss 
eni|)]oye*l, (he law adminisU ri'd by it, and the. i lfeot of its jiidg* 
iin-Jits. It is not much referre*! to by the Jijsti»rirtns ; and its 
doi*ad(!iieo lia.s bi?en atlribiitt-d to the lind th.it llie A/.e J/orlrir.'-dfi 
ol ‘IdS madt? \\ui ninKfinjir lawful t days (oh.V.v /</.v^/), ami so 
Jiia'le it possible for the eountry folks roming to tin; city to market 
to carry on their ]n'oi e.s.s<*.s licfoie tin- jmeloj-. 

As .all in a m-iniier exercising jinlieial or .[nasi-judicisd functi*.»ns 
must also be meiitioned tlie yjontifl;:,, tlie e«;!isuls, and aftirwards 
the. con.sors as iyio>i(S(ri the. chiefs ol' thr? oc.nhs within the 

geiitih^ e.orporal ions, and lieads of finniiif-s w il bin their Jiouseliolds, 

AVliib} it nniy l)e the fat.*l that Avit.li tl»e emictnient of tiio XIT. 

Tal.de.^ the. jiirisdje.tion of the ]Witills- was mateiiaily narrowed, 
it certainly did not disapjx*;!!, wilness the lanions ease, iu Avliicli 
(.’icero m.ndo before them the oration of Avhieh lie was so j-roud, 

/Vo d.mno sinf.. The act inn of the consuls and alb'i-wards of the 
ei'iisors as giiardi;ins ol piiblie. morals, and the su''iaj. and ]ndilii*al 
difniiiialiliratious ami pecuniary penalties with Avliieli they visited 
]*ersons who had been guilty of pei;iiiiy or gross |ierl]ily, did not 
a litibi lo fosti-r fidelity to engagements. Tjirough tlie .same agency 
tie- exen.-i.'ic of a variety of rights whose abuse eonld not lie made 
ni.'ilter of aetion tin* husliand*.s power over bis wife, tin; fatlicr'a 
over Ids (jhildn-n — was controlled and kept, williin liomids. It 
was .not on liglit grounds, indeed, tliat the majesty of tho puUr- 
/0///////7.S- williin the household could be called iu ijiieslion ; it av.-ls 
only wlien be tbrgot tlial in tlie i.-xereiso ol sei-ions ili.sci])line. w*it..}iiii 
bis Ihniily be was bound to o* t jndicifiUy. Tor bo also was a judge, 

- jifdfx thont'diffiSf as lie is often called, 1 hough in all cases of 
gravilv he was reg id red to invoki'. the advic** of Iiis kinsfolk in a 
family coiuiejl. On hitn lay the. «luty of controlling Ids family; 
if lie failed t«; do so he w.'is himself in danger of i.-ensorial tinimad- 
vi i-sioii. Tha,t Ids iir ps .also, jf he were a ]iiitriciMn, liad .somo su|>er* 
vision :iud ])ov\cr uf calling 1dm lo account is cxLrciindy pi-ohahle ; 
r*vcry eorp(.>ralioii had it more or less over its nie.nilicrs ; hut neither • 
Idstorians nor juiist.s give ii.s .ativ vleliidto information. 

Jjetwccn (.dti^iens and foreigners with wlioin J tome was in alliancr Recupe. 
liy a treaty conferring rci-iproe^T right of action the proe(;edingfi ratio. 

I took tlio foim known sib irruprrfdio.'^ It, w;is .an international 
]iroe.e.ss, modelled to .some extent upon, and deriving some of its 
lei‘hidi a.1 terms from, the fetial clorlgatio. The action was always 
r.aised in tlie/o/‘i//a rontrarUis. Tlio magistrate ordinarily prcsiiling 
thejc heanl what parlic-s had to sny in jdaint ami defence, and ilieu 
]>ut in biinplo sha])e tin* points of fact arising on llioin, authorizing 
tin; nMUijHM-riiors lo Avhom the maUcr amis reinitted to find for 
l»I?dut df or ilefondnut. according to circ.urnstanee.*?. The recuperatorij . ■' 
were sorneliiues thji**;, sometimes five, somclimes still more numcr* 
ous, but always iu odd number ; -wln-tlKT tho nationality of both 
)artics reqidred to Ik; represented we are not told. Expedition 
•eiiig ill most case.s a matter of importance, recii}M*,rators Avcrc ro- , 
qiiired to give judgment wiMdn ten d.iys. lloAV execution pro* 
cccdod upon it, if it were for the jihiintilT, does not clearly ap]>car ; 


“ See nidlmaiin, Jph poiifi/iduvi d^r limner^ Tloiin, 18117 ; Cauvet.| 

Lr dnnt jivplipnd rhez Us undmr Jtornninftf Caen, 1869; Bouchi- 
Leclerq, poniifrs lU Vonc, Rome, ruris, 1871 ; MarquaiAlt, R&mm 
A’ol. jii, p. 290 

« See Collnian, Ju Roimnor, fud, rerwperafijrib, Berlin, 188l> ; Carl, . 
Sell, DU reeuiyer<Uw ^ RUmdr% Brunawtek, X8S7 \ Huechke (ray. Sell), 
in KriL jkh^^htr^ \o\^ k (1887), 868-911 1 Voigt, Vw# 

jee,, vol. it ^ 28-32 Karlova, Aft'wt pp, 
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Voigt, foiiiuliiig oil a f^.w v,ords in Fostns, oon«;hid<*s it rmust luivi^ 
beeri bj* ?iometi»ing liko cnijio, I'liifi ro«.ujpi?rftt.«>r\ prcv 

ecduro iii liiun cauic to lj»j rusortird to in .yomo (•ii.sivs oven whoro 
bolli part ii's won*. 1*1 tizLMis. 'I'liore arc nuiii»‘nms instniu-cs of it in 
Cir.oi’o ; and it is rciiiarkablo that in ino.-t <»f tin* (nitLorian actions 
ea* thi; romit \va‘< not to a judr. c Init to recuperators. The 

(Explanation may ho in tho conii>arativc sunimaiLiuiss of tin.' rerniMly. 

JTf. I)i:VKlA)J'Mr:NT or iMir Sl'Il-STANTIYr JssTlTU rio^.s 
or THK JiWV. 

77/0 (Jiti-iiU anti /ri>< “ Co/o//.’’ Tito i nrly law of .1{oun-' 
was (.•ssciitially [icrsonnl, not triTiti»nal, A man (‘njoyed 
thu bi'iudil of itc> instil utinjr^ atul of its |»i*ot(.*otion, not 
lar.'inso ho- liapiaiicd to Koman territory, Inil 

l.H‘c.:nise h(^ was a cIti/:oM, - onL* of thosi? l»y wlioin and for 
whom its law was (‘.-taijlisln'd. Tln^ tln.ory of tlio early 
;V.s* f/e;///7////. wa.s that a man sojonrnin.L^ within the hounds 
t*f a fnreiij;!! slate uas at the tnerey of tin* latter and its 
citi/ens, that he himsrlf jiiii^lit hr*, dealt; with a.- a shiNe, 
and all that InlongL'd to him a]d)ro|>riat.ed hy the iiiwl 
ronuT ; fm he was outside the piale of tlie Jaw. \Vitliout 
some sort «»! alliaiice ’\\ilh Ih.me a slraiiLO.'r had no riud^t 
to ('laim pmtei.'t ion airaiiist maltLeatment. (»f his jrtsoii or 
attein})t to de[»rive him of his jirofw'rty ; and ( ven lln-n, 
unless lie l>e]oiii,^‘ vl to a state entitled liy tre,.'i.ty to the in- 
ternational jndii ial ii tiiedy of it was l*y an 

ap[>eal to tlie ;.^«hkI oltiees of the supreme ma^ii strale, or 
thi oii^li the inta'rveiil iou of a cat i/a ii to w hom he wa,s 
•allitd by the (fi'e^pn nrly lieredliary ) bond of tf/jn, 

ami not by means of any action (»f the /V.v rn'i/r set. in 
motion by Inni-'.elf. A. ion eiti/en -- nri.Ldrially Ao-v//.*?, and 
afleiAvaid.s n.vna.Uy called p* y<yriHVs^ -in time, l^•nnl* tn he 
ri.-jL! irded a.s eiillth.*d to all the ri.L;hts the ./V.s* ^foifinni nv 
(’(•ii'ni/ed as heloii^in;^ to a fnaanan, and to take part as 
fn.i'ly as a Ihunan in any transaelion of tln‘./h.y (/intimn \ 
but that was not tintli itouir', through (‘onlact witli other 
nations and the growth (.>1* trade and eommt-ree, had found 
it nect^ssary to modify her juris]>rudenca.‘. by the*. a.vlopti(.»u 
of many new in.stitnticms f.d‘ a more liberal and e.x- 
(dn.si\i5 fharacter than tlio.'^e of th(p/?/,s* rivify, 

A. citizen's civil personality wars technically hi.s oijint, 
Tim exleiit. (>1 it dejanded rui Ids family status. It wa^s 
only aniong (‘itizens tliat tin* .suprcma.cy of the inihr/aiaifutu 
and the .sui»jc(.'tion <vf tlio.se hi or inan- iph* 

wonj recognized, oidy a.m‘»ng th(*m therefeuv that the po.u- 
tion of an individual in tim famil}' was of moment. While 
iu juiMie life a man's hU|»remiicy or .subjection in tlui 
family ^mis immaterial, iu iirivate life it was tluj 
familurs alone wlio enjovcsl fidl jural (Rapacity. Those 
subject t«.) liim had a more limited personality; and, so 
far a.s capacity to take pai-t iu tiiinsactjon.s of llu\//'.s c/c/Yc 
w'MS oonceruecl, it wa.:( not inliereiit in them but derivcsl 
from their fxihrfaniili'is\ the.y wane tho agents of his 
will, rep>rc^sr.'ntatLVO.s of his persima in every act whereljy 
a right Avas acipiired by them for the family to which 
tliey b(ilonged. 

Wlioimver ca citizen citluT ceased alU^gotiier to be a mem- 
ber of a Jioman family or passed from one family into an- 
other, there was technically capitis minufio or ex- 
cept in the cases of jiliifainilvis Jili a cUimiliaA becoming 

(himenH or vcstids ; for, though they changed their family. 


^ Neither ‘b'llicir’ nor ‘ ' fon ij^uer ” is un mb'.quate OMulerinjT of 
yeroffrinus* For incUuliMl not only citizens of other stalc-s 
or colontcis, iiniopcmient or dcpeinlcnt, hut also d-rroXiSts , — men wlio 
j.'ould.uot call theni.sclves citizoTi.s (nven) at all, as, lor example, llic 
dediticii whom Itoinc ha<.i van<iui.s^lic(1 and wliouo civic '■'rgiinization 
»bo had destroyed, otTmiders si*nt into hanisliincnt, ^c, ; and until 
Caracallft*!# general grant of tho francLiso tlm greater proportion of her 
pmvmolal $nbjocta wero also spokeu of os poregrius. This, though 
. lIxi^ifithMiily a Kaffr yorcl than ^‘nbn-riti*on" ; for 

th« liittor .wonld Ihcludo the Jnntea Lajitii? of the early empire, who, 
otiiwne, yet word iw)t rockosn^iiM 
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yet it wa8 V»y passing from a hurnan into a divine one. 
When a citizen fv'>rfeited his freedom, his raj>l(is d minviio 
v.as .said l(i be wat hna ; he lost all capimity, whether under 
the ///.s i'lviie or the. (pnfinm, AVhen, retaining freedom, 
he went into exile or joined n Latin colony, or otherwise 
became a poi-rgrin, the diminution of Jiis capacity wa.sonly 
Hint, it, or :nn>nr\ it was his riglit.s and ]»rivilegc.s imdcr 
tlie ///.s rii'tt. that ahaie were arleiMiMl. When ladli freiv 
dom and eitizendiiji remained, and no imu'c occurred than 
the severaiiee his eomiexiou with a particular family 
{ Jo iinh*tf f.-f f/fof iit)^ tilt! diininul.if Ml wa.-. said to Ite iitiriinifu 
\ cry '-iin[']e 11 lust I'aT i. ins thi'm-eb c.s iu the <'aso of 

a. pati rjo i>nl io.-i •n'-.-oming ////>/.s7h>/oV/ov hy adri>e:il inn, or a 
itiofi ijittmf iOit ]>as:-iiiLC into tlie. l..i>,d of hn-hand hy con- 
faneatic’.ii or coempli*)ii , in beih • a.-e.-' he or sin;' wlm had 
been stnjoris t Ii< rel >y I .. eame oH-. u ijti , /.v. d'h i.^ w as dcsctait 
in the lainily srale. It almn^i appejo-s :e-; if -f»me of tho 
Jafej* Ibnnaii jnri-ls a-'-'UiinsI, a.s dn nianv lueMlerus, that 
sue!) descent oi’ degradation wa.< ( >.-eiitial te. tlu! idea of 
ijif/Lfftoj rtf pip's ■ tor .'MCt Minis f.ir its [.lesenoe iu the 

ca.se of eni;inei]>a,t i«Mi' which < <ur. crl»;d '.xjHitt^fomUios into 
a. puft rfotuifios^ and tlnrs manifestly improve<j his status- - 
l'*y the observation that in the proce.ss (»f release from hi.s 
fat lie r' s jtotf st'ts Li child had to ])as.s, for however brief a 
period, tlirongh a. conflition (>!' ipiasi .slavery (oHf ncijyiimt). 
l»ut in reality degradation had nothing to do with it. It 
wa.s iinmalt'iial wliether the change, wa.s from a higher 
family jHisilion to a lowin’, or from a lower to a higher, - 
or to th(‘ same position in the now f.iniily that Inui been 
held in the ohl, as aaIh n jHiits/ontil i>ts wa.s I j'an.sforrcd 
by Ills falhi I’ into tlie p<thsttfs of an ado[»ter, or when ihe 
jifnjohith.-rs of a pt rson giving him.self in adrogation ])as.sctl 
with him into tlie pn/isf-tt.s of the adriMjatra* : in (-verv casn 
Ih ere was r,7y>///.s ya/z/i'/Z/e. It was. not: tin* eho ngc, of fa.inily 
po.siti<*n that, cansed it, but the eliange, of family itself, — 
tho (diange IVom one family to anotlu'r. I'he civil per- 
scauility of rilins while a nf t itslo/nt/itis in tlu’ poicsltts of 
Hmnjuonins,--- tlie eApei'tancy of succession, tlie uguatic 
relationship.s, tin.' derivative eapai’ity for heing a |.*arty 
to a miuu.'i|>at ion or a that re.'ulted from Ibe rela* 

lion.s]ii]>, -- all came to an end throngli the .seM.'ranee of 
tlie tamily tie. lie might a<‘ijuiie a, m. w- and iudepr.udent 
<-a]»aeily on hcia/ming stti .////v's- hy ernanciriation, or a nciw 
derivatix e cajvaeity on passing inlo the of M;evius 

)>y ado|)tir»n ; luit liis old pvr.sonahiy •jiff'O.d rrri/ia wa.8 
extinguished. Tin's is what smiie of the jurists menu when 
tJii'V .sav that, n/pi/is <f< utionfit} i^as ei\ il deatli. 

The nuMt imj'vwtant con;se»jUence ititnnttfi capitis //c- 
tuinKfio was that it not only e.vl;ingni.>1)e‘d pat rift pofestas 
where it e.vl.-ted, l.ait severed tJie ImmuI of agnation between 
the rapitf^- htiattfus and all those who had previously heeii 
related to him as agnate^. 'Fhere wa.s no longn r any right 
of .siicccssion lietween them on int«!stacy ; tln.'ir reciprocal 
]»ro.-[»cctive riglit.s of tnt(»ry were, defeated, and llie minHiu 
of either tutor (.‘r ward put an end to a sulisi-vting guardian* 
.ship, as.suining alw-ays that it xvas a tuff la hpithno or agnatic 
fura furiosi. Very rcmarkal?le, yet rjuite logical, was the 
doctrine tiuit the n/inntio extingui.slied the claims of credi- 
tors of the fitinntuSy their deldor, the ]>orson with wdiom 
they had contracted, was civilly dead, and dead w'ilhout 
an hiiir, and therefore tlicre. was no one again.st whom an 
action of tlie./(./.s‘ civile (mnld he directed in order to enforce 
payment, but opiity eveutnaily [irovidod a remedy, by 
giving the creditor.s a pnetorian action iu wdiich the minutio 
w ins held as rescunded, and wliich the ncw/x/7rr/Ve///77m.x wa.s 
iKuind to defend on pain of having to give n]> all tho estate 

® Children who bci^nnio mi juris by their pareiit*a dcatli did not 
ebatigd their .fiunlty ; tlie change was not in them, but in the dismppear* 
ATir^ of the family head ; therefore they were not regprdwl as cajAtt 
tnin tHth ' 
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ho had, acquired througli the adrogation or in vianum cm- 
ventio. 

Law 6f; 'I^te Law of tli^^ Familt/ Relatiom, 8o far a« appears 

fiunily Tio senoua inroad was nuido hy the Xfl. Tahlca on the law 
wlatioTifi, airecting liushaiul and wile, unlo.ss in the recognition of the 
. legality of nianiago oJitered into without any soleninity, 
ami not inv{)lviiig tliat .subjection of the wife to tlie hiu>- 
baiid {vianas) wliirli -wiis a necessary cojisocjnence of the 
patrician conraircation and ]delie.ian co(Mn]»ti«.*n. Tiic.sc 
were It'ft iinloiielieil. lint it seenis to have hecorne a 
praciice vvitli some of the jilebeian.s lo tie the uiamage 
bond ratluT loosely in the first insUince, — ]»ossib]y (as 
became quite general at a latt'r period) in consequence of 
objection l>y the women to renounco their inth.pendence 
and right to rclain tlieir own property and earning.-, 

. more probably becunse tubing a woman to ]>e merely tin; 
mother of tlieir (diildrcn hufl been forced 

upon tjieru l^efore coeiujjtion had lasai introduced u.s a 
nmaus of making her a lav\ ful wife, and .so tliey h\ 1 ‘eeome 
in a manner habituated to it. liut tlua-e seems al.so to have 
been an idea that, as a man might acquire, the owner.sliij> 
of a thing to which liis legal title was defective by 
Jongod pas.sessiou <»f it, so he miglit acquire w/ <:/?/?/•!>•, with 
all ite conMc:<pionce.s, over the woman with whom lie had 
thus inforrnalJy united liimself by prolonged cohabitation 
with her a.s lii.s wife, 'flii.s hud become customary lu^^^ 
The ^IVibloFi ac^cepted it ; all that wa.s needed w'us to d( tine 
the condition.s under which mnnua sh<:>nld bo held to liave 
been 8iiperin<luecd, and the wife converted fronifi d“ubtrul 
into a lawful r/b/)//7/o.y. lienee the ]u*ovi>ion 
that, if a woman, married neither hy confurreution imr 
coemption, de.sircd to retain In r iii<]o|»endoijee, .she iiin.st 
{Periodically ah.se.nt herself for tlireo night.s fnuu her liu.s- 
band'ii liouso (tnnndiftfis vev?c/ 7 )u^c'), --twelve inontlrs’ mi- 
interrupted coluibifation being required to give him that 
powor over her whicli would have been cn‘at< d iii.stantly 
had tho marriage, been accomjianied by either of the 
rocognimi soleiunil ies. 

Amongst the fragiuouts ef the 'ral.»l«.'.s so imlustriou.sly (•oll»*ot«d 
thfTO is iioiiM rbal jN'lns lo Ji A\*iri''.s itiiiiri.'igc jujilioii {do't) ; Imt it 
.iflluiVdly coiifuiviiMt; thiit it. w;i,s n.s m ( UJikiiown. JiistiniMii snys 
that hi niii'ivnt timos it wa.s as a <lon;vlieu to llio liushtind 

with lii.s wiCc, ratlui tljiUi a.s a Ki piirulc. (vshit'* ih/it was to Im? iiscil 
by him svhih* tin; niarnugf* la.sli'd Imt to ivvn t to ht r or her o |nv 
ecntative.s on its dis.soliiliou. An l it easy t<» i'av that, wluie. 
them was mounts, tin; hreonung a nu inhcr of Jot hiushand'.s 
fltniily and eviaytliiug of lo is hi ronmig lii.S ."au h rinusf originally 
have bp»‘.u its cliaract' r. Ihil i-vni lln ii, -vvlicii a man gave. Iiis 
danglitor (./ir7/Vr/h///,Ver.s’) - \vli<» MMiltl havr not Jiing of Iier own in 
rtlftJrriagH, aii<l jironiisc tl her lui.sltaml a port ion vvitli ln*r, llicn* 
iniist iiavo he.L.n sonv' ]nov'o,ss of law l-ir <-x)nijioliing liiiii to ]»ay it ; 
ami Volgt/s eojijcetilic llj il. an nr/n; vv.’is einployfcil for 

tho tmrj»o.Sv has inn'-li in it^ favour. As n-ganls d‘n’(jvi.o., Cieeia> 
alludes vaguely ID a ])ro\isiuii in lh(? Tahh s .shout a in:in licjiriving ! 
llU wife, of tin; hous*.-. keys and l.n ruing luT out, of doors, witli sonur 
Biioli words ;is ** take what, is t-liiiic ami gid thee gone.'' 'j'his can- 
not have applied to ronlarrcat * niarriagtjs, whh li could he dissolved 
only hy tin:? i eligion.s cirrcnmny of ditf in callon. And oven as regards 
.other marriages tho .st.UcincMt of tho id.slorians is Mint divon.c.s 
were few and fir l>ctwc.;n iiritil the tUh c» ntnry of the oity, and 
tluit, until tho .same date, any man who turned lii.s wife away, 
liowt'Vor .seiiouH tho giouiid, wilhoul tin- cognition of tho family 
iiOUTwil was liabh' to jionallios at tho li.-mds • if tho ern^uis. 

; Of the two or threo provhuoTis of tho Tahlos that anv-ei'-d dofail.s 
of fyit'r jMtria potrsfa.'if w)n<.*.h it.solf was aysumial to l>o so well i-r.ial.- 
liidifd by customary law as to need no statutory samnion or dedini* 
tion, dun wa.s in tin? word.s ‘‘'.si ]>ntcrl‘'iiiiil.i.’i.>) h;r tiliuiu ^emnn 
duit, a patre fdins lihiT c!;:ito, ” I’his came to he construed by the 
Jurists as rufaning that .s*) powerful vva.s the hoiid of tlie jXitt'Mns 
tdmt it could not definitively be loosed until the father had three 
times gone througli tho procii-ss of rictitioU.s solo by \vhii?h eirniiicipn- 
tiou .wiiH effected. .But tlie conception of tho luv/ seoms to indicAt.^ 
.ilu^ its, original piirpo«« miiftt have: been rather to confer a benefit, 
bri i Sonin by doclaring him ipso jure it^‘. from it bn a 

.cettaiweven^ than to p)a(^e dillictilties in the >ay of his einancipii?, 
tlfm. . a h#n80-(atber have thricb sold his son, the hitter shsil ho 
fr?bfiom hUfckther/’^ Jt ioads Aa if the intontinn were risao^js the 


son from wh/it, ]»y its frt^ueut ropetition, was suggestive of a to^ 
iib.scnco of parental aftoction rather than reluctant mtiedience to over* ; . 
wheiiiiijig uecijssity. May not its object have been to restraiu the : 
pi*i\(’tui»% which prevailed too late period iu the rmpirivofTtion giving 
thoir eliildrcu to tlieir creditoi's in security for their loans, — a process 
that, at llie time of tluVTiible.y, could bo otrect(?d only l>y an actual 
iransft'r <d' tlio i hild pa' o-fs tt lif/rani as a fro*:; hondman {^mancipU 
cuHSfiij ini<h:r condition of iTconveynnec wln ii tho loan was repaid? 

The nature ol' the relat ion be.l ween master and slave, like tliiit of 
•nifnins ami putriu jfutesttrs, .si'cm.s also to liuve been too ]ioU»riou.s to. 
rc<jijire exposition in tlie Tahle.s. We find recorded only two rc- 
feivnces to it, one ilealing with the, to.se of a slave, who had a eou- 
diiiiui.il tesla mriiiary gift of tVecdom {stufu liher\ the otluir with 
nu.v.al Kurreuder {ntunr. i/rdUlu). Tin* iHovision aliout Hfi-val sur- 
lendia- ill all ]H nhahilit \ wa.s not lindlrd to a shave ; it. wa.s to iha 
eih-ct that, if a ini-mlKM* of :l man’s family {fainUkiris^ /.r., a son or 
a daiighha- i7f or a slave) commilled n theft from or did 

mi.-cliief to [iriipejly lulirnging to a Ihinl paity, or a domestic 
animal hc]ongin#.r lo one man di<l h.irm to .anutlier, tlie fatlicr of 
the thliiiijiient « hild, ui the owner of the slave or anim.il, should 
t il her .surrender him or it lo the person injuretl or make reparation 
in daimiLr*?.^. In < our.se of lime the .siirreinhT came to he jcgarded 
a.s a means of avoiding the primary "hligati'.ni of lualtiug reparation. 

P.ut eomparativo jui ispi ndeuec n.uogni/e.s in the eiiaetmenl of the 
Tables a inoililied .survival of the am iimt light of an injm(;d i>aity 
to liave tie; deiim]iient t.v>r/o/..v, ni.an, beast, or thing, given up to 
him to wreak his reveiigi: njam it ]»riviili ly, the modillcation eon- 
ristiiig in the alternative of vep?iratioii ollercd to the owner. Tliis 
m»x:il .siirreudcr, failing reparation, Inul gone out (jf ii.se jri the ea.so 
of d'Uighters in ]nAfst.at^- before the time of thaiii.^, and in the ea;;!? 
of .son.s hx-lbre tleat of Justinian ; hut the law ri'iiiained nneliangrM.l 
.so far .as slaws and iloinc.stic animals wen; (’om enied e.ven in that 
eiiqiCTor’s legislation. 

(.iiinrilianshijittnflihn Inf rod unfit >n of the Order of Anfrintcs, Gentile 
- So long a.s Homo >va;s jiatrician tho fpns charged itself guard- 
with the giiavdianship of a clavismau's orplisimil pupiP^^‘^^‘h' 
children and hi.s w-iJuw and iininnrjieil daugliter.s above 
pUj.dJarity after hi.s <leeea.se? (tuhla\ a.s well as witli tliat of 
male incjnl>er.s of liis family wijo wen? sui ,jurU^ but above 
the ago of pu])ihirity, wlien tliey ehaneeil to ]»e liinalie, im- 
becile, prodigal, or ln.*lplc.ssly iiiHrm (runt^ curtffku e/c/v/Zf Ar). 

Tliat was nn the su])]»o,sitiou, as regardi.al chiUire.n, widow, 
and iniiaariioil dangliters al.»ovo ]mpilarity, that, no testa- 
mentary appointment of tutors by their deceased parent 
had <li;s]daoed the //< //.s though wdiellier tostamonlary nomi- 
nations -weia? then Imhl eoinjiebMit it is inqios.sible <o say. 

Tlio f/nfts in coiLiieil, in all probalulity, a]>]»ointod one of 
its meinl)f?r.s to act as tutor or curator as tho case might 
be, ibseir piv.s(*ribcd Ids duties, and itself called him to ac- 
count for any failure in liis administration. 

Hut, as tliis gentile tutory could not be extended to the 
pltdieiaiis, among whom soriio law of guardianship wa.s as 
Jnucli requireii as ainojig their fellow (dtizt?]hs of the liighcr 
order, the decemvirs found it oxjK.alieiit to devi.se a new 
one of universal application. Tlie Table.s contained no * 
expre.ss authority for testamentary nomination of tutors 
to the w idow of the. tixstator, ov to liis pu{)il children and 
gr*)wm-iip unmarried daugldcr.s ; l>ut such appointment, if 
nnknoavii previously, wa.s soon lickl to be justified by a 
liberal interpretation of the very inclusive {>roviaion, “uti 
lcga.ssit suae rei, ita jus e.sto.'’ In the absence of testa- 
mentary tq>p<j*Jdrni?nt the neare.st male agnates of lawful 
age were to be t.utor.s. This tutory of agnates w’as an in- 
vention of the decemvirs, just as was the agnates* right of 
.siioce.ssi(.m on intestacy. The plebeian.^ had no f/mks, at 
least until a much later period ; so, to make the law equal 
for all, it was necessary to intr<j<liice a ne^v order of heirs 
and lutons. “Tntorcs ... ex logo XU. Tabiilarum iu-QaArd ’ 
trodueuntur . . . agnati is tho very notable language i^nshtp 
of Ulpiaii. Anil his word.s are very similar in 
of their right of siicecssioii; for, while he says of tcstaTaeh%?^- 
ary inheritances no riioro tlun that they 
the XI I. Tables, he explains that the ; 

■ or-agnato. jand patronf^ 
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phrofios cognaHo^ UffiJlma hemlitas, Itgiilmi 

Uttda tutorm itgifiini tlicnisclvcs proclaim tlic 

origin of agnation, agnatic inheritance, and agnatic tutfn-y , 
for, though the 'word ftyliunus iiiighi l)o appiiotl to any in 
fttitution based on statute, yet in tJic ordinary case it indi- 
cated one introduced by tlio XII. Tables, the. law of laws. 

A nian’s agnates were timse of liis Kinsnnai '\\]h> were 
suiyoct to tin? same juf/rifi as iiiin.a;lf, or would 

have been had the connnoii anristor been still alive. A 
inan’s sons and dauglders in therefore, wladiier 

liio relationship w-as by birth (»r adojition, aiul his wife hi 
manv- (bi'ing were eaeli other’s agnates. iJnt a 

wife not. In viann was not their agnate ; nor werr* children 
who had }»een onianeipated. ta' otherw i<e -iniunh the 

agnates of either tin ir l)p.*l]n‘r.-; and sister.i or the,ir mother 
hi mntin. A man was an ag)»ate ed' liis broth* r’s children, 
as.snining always lliat tliere had )>ecn imj ruy./V,'.',* 
on eitlier side; l)iit lie was not a,n agnate of liis si.-a^.r’.s 
cliildivn, for they weie not < ///pA z/t ,/h/e//efe : tbey were 
agnates of tlieir fathei's family, not of their inother’s. In 
like, nianiier, and again a.s.-wiming the a]>.<enec of muivlin 
ofplfis, the children of brotlicrs wen* eaeli other's agnates, 
blit not the (‘Iiildren of a brother and a sister or (*f two 
sister.s. lirotliers and siders were agmates of the .second 
tlegrce;^ a man and his ]»rether‘s chililren were of tJie. third, 
the children (tf two brothers (/onsn/frlni) of the fourth, 
and so on, it beiiig a eonditirai, Ijowever, tlial tin* kindiiti 
should alwiiys re.-«idt either frovu lawful maniage, or Irom 
udojiticjn in one or' oilier of its forms. 

' I')!'', ;J iMi.ni «li'«l le.'iving <1 *: «.i' 

uma;i!ii' -i li iii'ili' Ji- ,<■( inijiiii.s \\ Im hy Ih.s divitli Li'i’ann* ,y"/ ./ zz/'/.s, 
they (111 ir lirot’lier.s (d’ liinl'Ml :!;>•. ns iin-ir tvit.«*rs ; ifle* wa;-! sin- 
by Ins nife. rnel i-ln* had Ih-i'U In licr .'-mus, er it n:i:*lit 

lie str|iseriS, aefi d jni' her in the SiiUie i Jijiaeify ; ill eille-l' e.i.se 1 hirV 
took i*lliev as tlu^ ii'-'in-sl ijaaiitied male agnat.«‘s, ll’the widow liad 
7i«i .seas or stepsmis e)' fall ag'.', .and the children eoi)<eijiieiitl)' no 
In'ot.hers, tie; 'OiUiry devolved on ihe ngmile.s ne.\t in oiiU.r.- z.e., 
the laothcis germane, and. e.onsaiigiiinean of 1h«‘. deeea'»*d InisLaml 
oml Ihtlii'r; iV»r lliey were agmit's of llio ihii'd degree. vNml st) 
will) ugiiafes of the fi.miMii and reniete/- degrees, Iv.iilim' agsiules 
who eoidd d (Ml) oust rate lln i)- prepintjuity. the tnt'>rv ]*)id):ihiy 
|ia.ssed fo tile •ff'n.'f when liei waid liappemMl lo luduiig Li eiie.. This 
W nowhere e\p)'e.s.=sjy .'Stated ; Lnt. t'iecM'O gives wh.it lie |■e]>H‘.^ellt.•.5 
to 1*0 lui e)iai‘,t.n)iMil. of tin' d’ahles, making the f'dloW'/fcml lies t»f :i 
In.nalle lii.s gmirdL'iiis on f.iihii'e of agTi'il-os ; aij<l un-ilegy ;se«Mns to 
ju.slily tlio ON tension of the same rule to the. t a.se of .sam* pupil 
and I'eniale wards. 

The curatory of mimn’s above pnpiiarity was of inm-l) 
Liter date limn the Tables. ''riic only <-aratorics they 
tsanctioricd waac tlio.so of Junntic.s and spendthrifrs. A 
lunatic (/nrlosu.^) wa.s c(urimittcd to tin.* care of lii.s agnate.-, 
and, failing tlicin, of liis fellow-gentiics ; and a few words 
in Festus seem to suggc.st that arningeiiient.s had U.* be 
made by them for his safe custody. 

Owner* Manripatioii and thr. Ltuv of Propt /ig , — in the early hiw^ 

Rhlp in there AV£ia no techriioal w’ord for owncr.ship of things ; it 


dis]»o>scss him, the second w’as nocc/esary wlieii he appealed 
to a court of law to declare tlic legality of his title and 
his riglil to (.)usl an individual withholding the f.Mi'Stvsion 
neitlicr tlieftmm.'-Jy nor by force. It i.s said by .sciuie jurist.*! 
of eiiiinf. iico that under t.lm law' of tlio '^l\dde?! wlmt after- 
wards cauu- to be called ‘ulcminiinn cxjnre yniritiiiin " was 
ciuiipvt* III oidy in liu*. ca.-c ol vv.'? nianrlpi^ -oi' a man’s 
h*iu.':(; an.l faiMi), and t I k* .sla v. > a iid animal.s witli wiiich he 
j workvid thcfii. Ik)l [lie II -u.-apit.ni (or aci|ni.sition by pro- 
longml pi. • •..-■i ..-ioiiy wliiid) iht.y ctiiif/ruicd and regulated 
nudoiiltfi-dly (■< •a'cnvd t|'.'.ii !iitiian ri-ht ; anil, as it applied * 
to all ihnjg , ('Wi.;ib;i.' with'-iil < \c( j.1 ion, it .‘-.(.■ems iuipossibJo 
lo niaijUain tlmt yv.-' notfo ini e(,:ild iiol. then be held .in 
ep.iirilai i<( a <.»\y lii.r.'hijt as laily ‘-i-- / ( .s' n/niot/n. 

1’.}je mode-; ill wliii. h llr-aj t \N o c.la.v-.! ‘S of Ihing.s might 
]»e. acvptip.'d in pn.jirrly w; re \i ry ‘.ailoiis, |»iit there 
wa.s this impoi taul (blu i « ac(.', ihai, whilo a natural 
1 uio«b‘. o) a.cijni.-d.t ion r-iinii. cd in the ca-..-. of /.-.s' /t.ct' mfinrlpij 
some eivihc-iie V\ a.s necv-.o.ii y foi' l la; dm i\ a1 i\c amini.sition, ^ 

.'it. all event.s, of /•(.>■ notn ijo. 'flu* m<*.-.l. imporlaiit were 
mane! pit ion, .‘-in'rendcr in c((nit, ii.Micapion, and lioipiest 
a.s .sjiigiilai* nuxle.s, and inhcritaniM', hi hi'ttfuni ronrioitlo^ 
adfogiitiim, mid jaiiv-ljasc of a conii.-.catv d estate as univer 
.sal Tru*dc.s. All these, with tlu' c.\ccptjou of mancipation, 
uj»]*li(‘d ctjually to ■/v.v ?yr.; hnifo'ipi, Jlut the conmioncst 
ol all the. modes of tiansfcrring thing.s of the latter class 
ua.s .sim[ihi tradition. If the ti-aii.sfer wa.s liy the owner, 
will) the inb'ution of passing the properly, then thesinipkv 
(hdivery of posse.-^sion wa.s i nougli, unless it w'a.s in virtue 
of a .sale ; in .-aieh a case, and a vi iidor had as 

yet no aefion for llie price, the 'fable.s ]n*ovlded tliat the 
owner-hip .should remain with him, noi withstanding iJic 
change of po.sses.sioii, until the |»riee was paid or security 
gziven for it. 

'flm f>ngii) ef till* •lii-tln-lioii L-twetm aenK ip.'iVif.' ami aon-maa- Muiici- 
( ipjihli*. things, and i>l'’ ihc Jodh ef e.»)i\i'y:nii i- hy mam'ip;jtiou patiou. 
iipplie.Ml.()e to The lir.-t, h:i.s Ih-i.m evplaiitid in (•"ine x ii>n with l-hc 
n fot ins of Si.! iii.s 'rnlilus [». As hr intlodoerd it, 

jiiam ip;iti(.Mj (jlirn ( .iJlnl y.e'/o'.o/o’.'/e) wm.s m>{ lie* imagi nary sale 
ih.iL (iaiii;: spt .ik.s ef. Lni a.s real a s.il.* ;t.s ■■•.mlii v.cll hr. I'encrivod, 

— -tin- Wfigliiiig in s.-.'ilrs, h.-M l*y .nn (i|li( isl. ot tlu* law mrlal that 
was to hit tin*, con^ideiai imi loi* iln* I i.in.^l'rr of r'.s tnanr.iffi^ ami 
the li;in»U)ig of it hy I he 1 1 .;nl^f^“]■(•^• h.* lln.* t t;i!i.-l‘rl rer, with (llC Jt.'.- 
fl.-iiatiou that llii'rvl.y ami llu:rc\vi!!i tlm ihie,:.' in tpi.-.-lion hreamc 
hi.s in ipiiiilny ngiit, "ajirl all ll.hs in woo!.-^ "f sly)*-, :nnl in tim 
pjes/-m-.' of ••• rf.iin wif*iis‘i.s who o pi c.-.* n n •! the j>eople. uml t.hus . 
iortilit'-il tli«.‘ e*niv*-\ anee. with -i puhlir v.o'clion. A.*- iilremly .shown, 
lln’ii* i.s .some n a.-oji to i.cjicve t.haf, w lii n hng' tjuriiilil ies of im'tal 
1 m..I to he weiLrlicii, tin* pi.ie'iee ( 'll pi in of h'lvi:);.; iliis dene before 
tile wiiiie-'.si-s a.--s« Ml !>]>•• t ; a:i.l ]ii rle- iojiinil in ( only ii , single 
piiumi wa.- weighed as ri'pi*-.-.* n ? in / the wliole aimam!. This juTtsi 
the way lui’ I he gieatcr (.-hai.-g'- ilial. jc-Jiiifed from the ialroduetioTV 
hy tiu*! d'^eeiiivir.s of eoim'd im.mey. I ia.im that inoim-nl weighing 
lu-e.ame iiiinv* e.ssavy. Tin; priee was eoiiiitcd out Iiefou.* the eei'C* . 
imaiy, and soiiietijn.-'s left to he ilomr al'tt. rw.-o ds ; ami. lliOiljCi;]), in 
that spirit: '.d' oonserv.Uism that w:i<» so marlvwl in the mlliesioii lo 
tiim-hoiioun'd haiins jiI’Ut ile ir /(t.'sim d'ilr, w.as gom*. the .sciilo* 


dtVS" chunent of iho lio use- fathers manuii. Eu time, 

resnee although it i.s im[)()s.sil>]c to say when, tlio word doyahiiirni 
niajicipL aiine iiito u.sc ; lutt, jso far as can bo discovered, it ilid not 
occur in the XII. 'iablos, and must liave been of Jatcr 
introduction. lu tlioso day.'«, when a iiimu aivserted owner- 
flhip of a thing, he wa.s content to say, “ It is mine,'’ or, 
** It is inino according to tlic laAV of the Quiritc,s.'’ Tlu^ 
distinction wans this, that, while the first wa.s sufiicient to 
entitio a man dc jado holding a thing as his own to pro- 
tection again. st a thief or any one attempting forcibly to 


mice ftioiti tlm Xll. Tahlctf was K]i»»t;ially noticed hy T)aii/. in liis 
'^Oesdu d. /tcchts, ^d cd., Leiixsic, 1871-73, vol. ji. p. I ut 
is tfeiierally .i^jored. 

^ ' A -'po' dcternifiie the 'degtee af propinquity Jjetwoeu two pemms it 

froifiThtt lirSt.io the 
dOwtiWArds frbih second. ' Copse* 

--'V '.Vi 


hearer and t he .s**;iie.s Weie si ill l etaim 'i as iiMlisj.Mj.salile ej'Timnt.-i 
of th*’ in.-im.-ipatioi!, yet llm scales weio simjdy li*iielu'd ly the jini’ 
r.fia t-r witii a .siiiyd'* coin, in mde./ lli.it. he miyht he .ahh. to recite 
flic ohl finMiiuIa — *‘f say that llu'-; .‘^lave is mine in »jii)iita)y right, 
iim.l lli;\t. hy purchase {hu sin h and .sucli i jcjee : ■ wit!) these aejiless 
ami lhi.s hit. of copper," ;\ml ilmt cm (cm. ?-.iys r.diis, was Ihon . 
lianded hy tlic tran-srcree t.t* llm 1 raiisC* ) o i', a . it n W‘cn' in hiet llic 
prut* of ih(* ])ni’el)ast' i.'/zze,*/ /'/Wo' '.Ihv.s tvansfonned, the., 

inaiieipatiojj was )im)o)il.ile'lly an imagimny sale ; lV*r tin- real price 
iniglit. have lieen p;)iil w(ek> or moiitliS hv!‘(*ie, orini^))l hot be pud 
until w’laik.s 4.*r mouths nfu rwaid.-^. 'Hit* mahci|»nl..ion had heounic 
nothing irmrc tlf.-ni a eoj:vcyai;« ( . and in tlii.s forni it cdUtiauttl 
dttwji io the emi of tiid .‘M i'eiitnry of the cun. ire to he the appro- 
priftl'n mode of t»ai):-fiT of a » .> intincipL or ut Iruiit of r.oujhrring oh 
tho Iran.sleree of .•^ueh a thing a eonipli'l*^ legal title* iihrmmtum ex 
jure QuiriiiKm). After tliat, howeveiv it gi-adnally to liiivc;, 
gom.) into disuyc, b»nng inapplicable to. , lands out of Italy that did 

. Litejnturd -ViLst., iittd ; 

i§05 j dhoriag:, OdH yoL ii. § 48 . Becdimaaiii,' 

. d, 47r2edit 
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not enjoy ■whot was callefl jid haUt'ain ; ami lonx lioforo the linu; 
it hail entin-ly (iisap)n aiv«i. 

The efl’evtH of a |ir<>vi<l( <l llm prif<*. lia^l been |»ai<l 

or a<i<.Muity ^ivon for it, wt le iluit llu' jn-operty jassod inst-nitly to 
iliO |iiirrbast'r, and that the t saiisrcnv'v wa.s ln.Id to uarraiit I.I 10 
IraiisfL'i't'; ai^aiiist (•\i( ti<)n from ilnmioniviil llie was VtT(*iv'fr<l. 
In ihfe nbsem o of eirla i‘ paymrul or svireties for it, the. title still 
ri*n)ttin<*d willi ilio :-.o ilial it. Avas in Jiis ].o\vit, by iin -ins 

of rt real lo ;; 1. bn-k wliat hid Ihm'.ii mauripati'd, 

tlioujj;!! il had jia'.srd into the ]H»ssfssioii uf the venih.'e. Tlie 
Vendor s liahiliiy tj» Il)e vi-nde.i* in llu* .-.ve ut of evlt l-jon is usually 
pnjt|H>..id h) h.i\c. arisen jmy^ that is to say, without auylhin'^ 
«'\[)U;ssly said about, it; t.lu! aeoe^itaiico hy the 1 raiislerrei* ol the 
coin Avith whirh the se.de-, had Im-.si struck wa.- lield io havo hu- 
j>os(.*d n|»( u liijii an ohlipat ion to inainiain the h anytVns-. in 
sioii, under a n.-nally id' di.iulile the anion j.t of the iTi-overalilo 

by the lallcr by what, is usually au .o7/.* I'.ut 

this j!/tw y/nv ohli'^alioij did not ai i,.;-. \vli«-u ihe luau- i]'a,ri(nt \v;is 
eitlun’ really or tirtilioiislv *;ral nitoii.s, irally, in the ease ofilona- 
tiuns, Al'i:., iiidiliously, when, on jiiiipo.se to e\i-lnde tie.* wai raiit.y, 
the recihil of the. tran.'-feiei; w.t-; that tiie pi ii-e was a .sin-de ster.-e. 

The riel't of a vf-iidee to siu' ;in tirf 'm t/ i'l /t-rii-ffis aro.se onh when 
eviction resulted IVom a dee;-, .• jn :i rv.yul.ir jiaiiei.il jai»ers.s at. llu^ 
inslnme of a third ]iarty dispulin;^ hi.slilli', and wasd-.-onditioual 
on his iiaviii'^ doin? all that was neersyrny on his pait. to hrine- hi.s 
vendor (nvoVor) into llie held t.o jiefend liis own inlerests. * .And 
tlnMluratioM of tli<w/e.7o.’/’',/,v r^a.s Jimiiod liy stainte to two vi-ars 
in the ease of lano's and lion.-ses. to 0 : 0 - \e:M’ in the ca.se <.d‘ t.ither 
thin;^.s, A.s ]H.*sses.'-iou for tlmse jun iud.s Was sulllekiit to cure any 
defect in the ccndee'.M iille, il was hut n* isuiialile that with ihcir 
oxpiry the vmiiioj'.*-’ li.ihiliiy mi his warra.nl y slionlil l»e at an end. 

Jly M provision (d tlni 'J'a.ld's in the va ry inclusive terms, “mim 
iiexuni faci(!t maneipiiiiin(ne, mi lingua niificup.Ms.sit, ita jn;-; e.sto,’' 
tlie imjioita.nce. <d' mancipal ion was inmiciisely imicnse.d; for any 
sort of i.|iiaIi(ica(ion eeiananc (u the irans.icfiun tnit-dii he .yiipcr- 
iiubieed ii]ioii ii, and the ian;.o' of it.s application thus 
extended. Sneli qnali!i''al ioii.s \vcj<; spol<i n of as /c'/zv hK/nrip,'/^ • 
M».'.lf-im|Mi«.fd t ains, condit ions, nr (jiialiiieations of the eoiivevance, 
Avliiidi, as iiite;.n'al jcntsol the I I'aM.saei.ioii f»r >(t'> li lihru/n^ jKirtook 
of it.s hinditm » haiaetei- and AVi'e. law Irelwaa-n tin*, p.utics. Tiie 
inatirr of ora! decim al ion juiylit h«.> the .n rea/^e of lands, lln.'lv 
freoiloni from hiirden.s or iii;hl to easements, iv.serval ion of a nsu^ 
frticl;. limitation of tlndr mode of nmh il.akiiii^ to veconvey on 
a (attain escoit, or what not ; the icsiill Wiis jm^t so many ohlii^a- 
tioivH created jyr ro’.v r/ hhnrt.i, wlio.se coni ravioil ion or denial 
(Cicero tells u.s} Avas imni.shed wiili a iwadVdd |.*eHall.\. Ordinmily 
the. Avoids s]iokcn In the luarin;,' of the witnc.sse.i fixed the hi-mn- 
)nnj.j and tlu‘ end of l.iic Hal'ility ; it aaciv rrioui.dL that iheyAvr-re 
literally complied avitIi, Jiowever mneli the. otln-r p.arty mi^iit be 
injured" by .smneihiiie iueuu.sisteiu, with llieir .spirit, or whieh he 
Inivl not taken ihe jneeaiit ion to reijiiiri'. .diouhl l;e made matter of 
dfii’laration. Ihit there was an exeeption (alLlioneh possihiy imf 
int rod need until lon«^ afti'r Ihe Tables) in Llie c.ase of that |»iiiai' 
cular inain'ipaloi-y nyrcement wlii« h wa.s knoAvn by the name, ol 
Jiducof, i.r., whei'i' till' mam ipal Ion aa':is to a i n ditiU* in ai-mrity or 
to (i friend tor .sil'e l■n.d^ldy, and the i nea.LCcue nt Av.as to return the. 
t.Jiin*' m;n.ie.ip:!ted in lie* one ca.se when ihe didit S(;i-ured hy ir av.i.s 
paiil and in llie oihcr on demami. In such lasi-.s ihe transfch e. 
took (lie eoovey.'inee jiiore ill j he t r.inslei ht\s inteic:-.t than his own; 
hr became a Liir-.lee, ciilirl«d (o lie. fie.ir.al with con.si'ieration, ami 
lioither mulcli'd in a, t. wohild penalfy aaIich his inability to n-con\c‘V 
was due to im t.mJt <d’ lii.s, nor forced l.o ria onvey until icJicved of 
c.barges incuired hy him in ivl'eremM' to the property. Ai'conljnely 
it hoe.amu the jiriM lice to import, into the ii:aMi i[»alioii .a relcicnct; 
1o //f//V'» - “fidei lidiicj.ie im iim e:^se aio," aaIMi e.v]da.n.at.ion '^f tin: 
]ilirpose, A:c., of tile ./hb/cto in the n lalivz- /or ; lliis had 
the effect '.d' .frc<-iii^' alike tlie. viyjil of ihe vi mloi' and the. oldi^nitioii 
of tlm MDoi e from the h.ivd-iind-fast, linis of \]\y‘ J}t\ ^iru'l.v.nt. and 
suhordinal in/.^ iIjcui to tiic princlpli s vX Inum. s. 

Surren- Ol’tlio civil modes of mapiirinp; inojierty on .sii-uailm- title appli- 
dcr ill cable to hed.b rrs and /v.y 'ecc yao/n-./p/ ^un, i„li:r in eon rt 

court.. {injure c/nsio) was just, a rri viiitHenlin arie.st.id. jii it.s initial .st;.me. 

Tilt* parties, cedent and ecssionaiy, }ipj»eriieil bcfoiv flu* inaiji.strati.* ; 
iJm cessionary, takiij;i; j]i,. |)usifi'>ij of jdainiilf, declared tin.* thin;' 
bis in ijuiritary riidd ; the ladmit, as di.‘reiida.iil . av.is a.sked A\hat 
bo bad to say in answer; and, on hi.s aduiission or .‘^itlene,-, t)u.? 
niagislrate. at om.-e pjononiiced a deircc UnhMvd'i] Avliieb ••oiujdetcd 
tlio iran.slcr, but Avhieb he subj* et to :i eomlitiun or other 

liniitativm, or even to a, iidneiary le.si rvation. It was j.nobalily moro 
. rc-Sortcd to for Ibe (.on.Slilulion of .ser\ ilndcs, Imth n^al ami peinomil, 
ami transfer id' uuch ii;;ht.s a.s palria puOMus, tutory-at-law* of a 
W'onmn, or un inheritiine.« Ibai. had ahvady vested, than fz>r con- 
veyance of property. For it wa-s not only ineonvouiciit, inasmuch 
as it reijuirci] the particii to appear before flic supreme 
in Kouio, and eouM not Iha cavritid through by 11 slave on his 
oTOcFa holialf (as .mancipation might), but it had the selious dis- 
advantage that it did uot ipaojuir, imply any warranty of title by 


tln^ cedent; or afford tlie (;<rs.sioDai‘y any action against him in the 
cvt nt of eviction. The reawm wus that in fonn the right of the 

oc.ssionriry tlowcil fi'om the magi.storial dc'croc, “Sinco you say 

the tliin;' i.s yours, aiitl tin* eedmt do»‘s not it is his, T declare 
it vuiiis,’' -and not fiom any act or Avoid of tho cedent’s, who W'M 
pa.^sive ill the matlcr. 

A»ljudic:iiiiiii was the di'crci* of a jud*n’ in a divisoiy Action, siudi Adjadi- 
.Ts om: for pirtition of .an inlifribince aiiioiig.st co-lieirs ; it con- cation. 
feiTcd upon each of them a .separate and indcpeinh'iit right ih a 
part of wli'it a.s a Avlmlc had previously lu.mi joint property. 

r.siiciqiioii,' rcouhi.ted l-»y the XIT. lablcs, but not ini- Usucii- 
pi*ob;ibly ri:ro.f(nizL‘il j>rcviou.siy in a vagut* and uiKH-rtain pion. 
way, ciniYfrUal uiii.ntcriii]AtLMl [M>ssi>^?.sioij {im/s) into qniri- 
lary pn»pc*rty by idlliix of tinic.. 'flio juovisloii in tho 

Tiddc.s wa.s to tliiiS cJlbct “ nsns ;i.m*ioritu.s .fundi bii-niiiiiin 

c.-to, colvniniin n ruin anmnis osto.'^ 'rin-. relation in Avliicli 
the w'onl.s ifsu}< and i.tur(itrif<(>i stand to oiudi other Ints 
l.w( n a sulijcct of nmcli ili.-^ciis.sinn : tin* ]n.ovaiJinc' opinion 
amoiq;*.st modern civilian, s is that tin* iiist alotio rclVrs to 
ii;-aicapion, and tin* .*-:ccond to llic Avarnnity of title, inciiin- 
licnt on tho vendor in a. rniLnci}iatioii, and that hotli were 
limited to two year.s in tin’ en.se. of laiuls (and, l>y extensive 
interpretation, hon.ses), ainl Io one year in llieea.se of any- 
tldn.it else. In llm la.lc‘r jnri.qn'udenee llie f.'osses.sion re.- 
tpured to be biased on a sutlieieiil title and tin; pos.ses.^or 
to bo in i^ood faiili. lint the (ha.a inviral codt‘, as is now 
generally admitted, eonlaincd no siudi n.-ipiin iiieiiLs ; any 
e.iti/.('n oe.euj>vin^ immovables or Ijoldiipir movable.s a.s liis 
o\Mi, ])rovhlA)d they were itsiicajitibh* and lie Juid not 
taken lliem tlieftuoii.sly, m-qnired a. qiiirilary rifilit in two 
yi*ar.s or one, a.s tin* ea.se might be, .simjdy (.11 the sljeiigtli 
of hi.s pi.issession. Originally, therefore, if was simidylhe 
conversion of J\(rf.o po.sse.^i.siun, no matlu’ liow ae(|uirod 
so long as not by tlieft, into J(‘gal a>\\ nershij) win-n |fro- 
longed for the slalutory ])eiiod, too (.»ften (he mainti^ 
nam-.e vd‘ might at the eo.d. cd.‘ right. Mnt in time it. eanm 
to 1)0 regarded ratlier as a la.nnedy for some ilpfeet of title, 
ari.sing either from irregularity of t'ouveyiiiic.e or irn a]»aeity 
of the party from whom a transfer liad been taken ; and 
with the progiess of jiirisininlenee il devijn[n.il into the 
eaivfully regulated jiositive preseri[)tinn which lia.s found 
a ]>laee in every modern .sy.stem. 

The. eoneefdion of tlm al>stra(‘t notion (»f a real right in Jura in 
(or over) t he ]>rop( i ty cd anotiier per.son (/Vs in rr c/A/Vz/ff) 
is not to be looked for at sc.) early a I'criod in the history 
of tlic law as that m*w under eonsiileratioii. 'i'he rural 
sv*rvitude.s of w'ay and water wa/re no doulff; very early re- 
c’OiOiiml, ku* tliey ranke.d a.s /v.v itidveip}^ and llu; XI.I.. 

Tables eontaiiieci varion.s regnlatioiis in refi;renee to the 
formc;r. l\-.nfrin;t, too, wa.s |u’obal.»ly iU)t nnknown ; but 
tlie urban ])nedial .servit\ide,s lu ar the impress of a .some- 
w’hat later jnrl.s[)rudcnce. Tignorato and hy|K)tliecary 
rights were unknown as rinl^s j)rot(*eted by action at tlie 
liino now lu-itig clealb Avith.'-^ llotw'Cen private jiarties tho 
only thing Jijgally reeogni/ed of the nature of a real 
seemrity w'as the. fidnrid.. that is d»*.serihed above. Ap- 
proaeliing inoro man ly to lliu modern idea of a iiuirtgago 
wa..s the .security prardlfnis p/v/ccA//‘.sy/?/c required by the 
slatv^ from those indebted to it in assurance- of their obli- 
gatioii.s. Here there was the double guarantee of .surotiea 
(fmtffdts) and mortgaged land.s of tlieirs (praedia ^vhsi{p 

^ Av'/zav/z^rc StiTitzini;, Dns ]I’/W7? rzm hmj.a tides ?//?(/ iitulii.s /a rf. 

Usti.cAi}him;dehrr, Heidelberg, lSre2 ; Scliirnier, hie Orundi-dcc d, 
V.surapwn im riiui. Hedit, P.crlin, IvSfi,') ; PcrnU.c;, Luh^Vt voh ii. pp, 

1.^)2 stp ; Voigt, XII. Ta. fdn, vol. ii. § 91 ; EHT)iiebi, “Sxir rbistoiiw 
dc; Ihirsuc.'Apioij,’' in the None, Rev. Jli.'it.f k<u, vol. ix. (1885), p. 2G1 aq. 

* llyj)ot.hpCiiTy rights wa-re certainly unknoAAUi until near th« eiul of 
the republic, Hut rc.stu.s (s.v. “ Nancilor j " sec Bruns, P- 274) 

fipcaka of a i^ro vision in. tho Cassiau league betAvcon Eo.m$ and the batin .; 

»tate.s of the year 262 n,c\ — Si quid pignoriu iiasciscitur, filW haiwto *■ 

— Avhkh makes it difficult to btUevo that the Bomatts 
unocqiiahited vith pledge ^or pawn of moTublVs .a 
■sooic vidvi^de facto ifuqt dcpiifc* : - ■ y: -', >V' " c/'b-- 
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naia)\ but liow they wore dealt with \vhc]i the debtor 
made default is by no ineaus rloar. 

Forms of (Jhanf/ea hi the af two forms of 

^ta-* testament of tlie regal ])eriod (.’<?//»•(/, j>. 071 ) still remained 
in use in the early ie|)ublic ; but in <-oin\se of time they 
were disjilatieil by tlio general adoj»lion of that e.xeeiited 
with the e<)|»per and the s<*a.le.s per (/#.'; ft 

iittvam). ft seems to be the general o|Mnion that it was 
to tlie iirst two that tin: words ap[)lit'd winch stood in the 
forefront of tlie ])rovisions of tlie XII. 'rabies about in- 
heritfince, - -“iilL leg.issit Miae rei, itajns esto/' Whetlier 
resort was to the cmnilia or to liie juni\\ the I at “is 
ow'n will iTi tlie matter was heaccfonli to l*e snjnvnn*. 
There was to he no more leh.rence l«»the as t«» tlie 

ex|je(iiein.-y of llna leslmnent in view of iVie inlere,ts of 
thrj family •''•/o'ce and of enalilMrs of the ti-slator’s; from 
legislators, sanirtioning a. departure from the tnaiinary rnh s 
of siicces^ion, the assi-ml)lfd tb'h'ilcs )»ccame iin*n ly wit 
nesses, -reei]nents of the oral declaratirni <*f Ilie testator’s 
will in reg^ard to liis inlierilance. 

Testa- The testament with the copper and the scales is tiepicted 
l'*-r by ('Jains as a w ritten inslrumenl. but lie presents it in 

rniriim apparently the. thiul stagr' <»f its history. Its 

]>robable origin lias been i xplaim.el in de^eril*ing Hk* re.ailt. 
of the Servian reforms upon the. ]>rivate law. it was (lien 
not a testament l>utonlya. make.^’hift for (»ne, A plebeian 
wus not (jnaliliod in the reg.al pernnl to make a (‘‘.dainent 
in tlie i’omilia; .s(», instead, he transferiHal Ids r-srate bj 
11 friend on vvjmm he ••ould rely with in.struetion.'» lenv 
to «listvil)Ute it on Ids death, ddie iraiislVreo w’as called 
JtvniJif(v (titpffn\ because tlie. (Miivagyaiieo wa.s in form a 
inanei[»atiou for a imminal ])rice. 

If i.s net. :ij all mililo'lv that I ln.‘ s;inn.* dcs may oi-ca.’.ionally 
liuce l.KM'ii i(*siir«.t‘(l tik liy a jtiitn’i'ian wlio h.ad n< glee ted ma 1 v<* a 
V'gulai' I'. st i.m« 111, and was sk i/.t.'<.I \vi!lt iii<.»it.al illness Ijefeie he haU 
nil u]»[)i)rlm.i?y ef apju'aling In Uie emies. JUit such a iiispe:dth.iii 
was not a te.st.'inM.'nl., and may not have Injeii so ealJed. A itvsno 
ineiit was the m.'minaiion of .a per.son a.n the testator’s li'dr, smiie. 
tiiries the suhstitntioii of .m individu.d of tlie tesr.'itor’s « hoii e Ihr 
the he.ir assigned to Inm l>y law*, .souu'l imes the aen-ptams*. ot tlie 
lailer hvit in tlie eh.araet* r of l e dnnenlavy lieir, so th;:! the testator 
iniglil lie al'h: to impo,-.,*.! lipon him Avh;i.t l.•ur<h•J^s In- ph ased as tlie 
tae.it eoiiditioii of heirslii|j, ]|. made the p*‘ts(Mi Institnfi.-d as fallv 
tlie nipivstoilatire of tlie te.dator alh r liis (.leath as hi.s heir-al law 
wamld hr'iM* been bad lie «lied inieslate. The '/aeiV/a <-(///.v/r mam i- 
jialioii that opened l-ln*. way for tin: le.slanient per c s- //Yero;*/ 
coiifeiretl n[u)n ^niUac t i/rjiicr no siieli (.har.ieter. Plains says 

that he sloml in place of an heir {/h-JTiti^ inasmneli im lie liad 

such of an jicii'’.s rights and diit.ii;s .i.s the J\t , n.Vif rrn>h'for In-nl it. 
ill his ]iower l«) •lonfer and impose ; hiiL tin* louisael ion was lull a 
oouveyaiiee. of estate, with a limitation of the right, of tlie e-r.-mlee. 
It has been argued tint, as I In: taw tlid not reeogni/.e t ond.it i«mal 
Tnain.i nation, the evnivoyainc must have o]h rated, as a ••oui]ili te and 
iuiniedinle divest it lire, of the gmiitee. but ilii,-- i 1 m< s not fullow’. 
For it was guile lanupeleia lor a man, in iransfeiTing ]»roperTy by 
miuieipatioii, to re.seivc to himself a life interest; and app.iremlv 
it w'RS cijually competent for him to ]voslpone <leliveiy of ]io.-^:ession, 
without infringing the rule lliat the mancijiaiion itself eould not 
be t-r (Ytio fnnpurc. So far as one «mu .set*, tlicrelbn, tin ro was 
nothing to prevent the erantce of llic conveyaiua: (or r|ua.si- lestalor) 
bargaining that he w'as ti) retain the poss.cosinij till lii.s death ; ami, 
as i\ir. familiri w^us an aggregate of estate {a n uyrsiLy.s vf-rttvi) wliit'h 
retained its identity uotwiliistanding any idunige in its coni|M»neut 
elements, ho must in siieli ease havi*. l»eeTi as free to operate on it. 
while lie survived js if ho h.id never eonv(wod it hv maiieijiaiinn. 


j and put iu praoti<‘e tho fnmi/he cca.scd to be a 

tran.sfcr of the te.'iUit()r\s estate to the /•milifi*' eiapiar^ 
the latler’.s pnrclja.se wa.s now for form s sake only, thmigh 
j^till an indispensable form, sijjce it \va..s it ahaue that, 
according to tlu.‘ IcMcr of tlie .statute, iiiijiaited cHii’iny to 
tile a ?o.e,vy,, Ihit it was tlnwo/>/ct//«///o I ho oral div 

el.naiion addressed to the w itncs.a.'s lliat hmIIv coiitaiiiod 
the testamciiinry di.s]>n>it ion, vb., Iho instiluti'»n of an beir, 
with .'^iich “till 1* (a-n visions i*s ilm tc-sintfU* lliouglit tit to enn 
bo<ly III it., d'hi.- v.a-’. tin: sceond in the hblory i>f the 

lest.imciit /'■/’ /r.s ,i 'I'he tJiii'd w.'is maj’lo'd by the • 

intnxiu' l ion id tebdei- in wlii«di the t.e diijncnf :irv pro\ision.s 
were set oni in wrilin--, and. whirli [he displayed 

to tin: wilm-.se.'., ii.hh il and ll' d np in t!ic. usii.d iii.uiUer, 
deelaving that they cnnlaimMl tin.: ii.cnn) (d hi'; hist will. 

tlai'.'.s n.'n ih«- .sp..hi',i hv thi- ,i [:>r r.npior and 

llddre.'’.--i d to llie 1* ■lrU<.? ;i • t.'ll'/W S’.dii e.-Uile IHhI hrlnjigillgS 

{ Pint !>/. II!, i-i-i-, l't‘ lh'-> b; pr.ii Jjs- . wjiij iliis bit 

<il‘ copP'-r :ind l-ls'-s* l oppi r s*ah‘.s sidij - i la \ .,in- in.-.l l ai i ioijs, but 
in my heejdng, tb.tl .-^a y<»;i m.iy i.iwi-i!):- ii..ik - yom Or-’t-OMcnt ae-^" 

eoi .ling l»i t he St ;i t life . ‘/ec f n ji> re {<: f<i m, at n in nu-, i , jm-'ii.i .sv .*'/on'0/ jfi. 

I, ip HI pnhiici n))," 'i'he iiKMjiin;: ot ^ ie- waVih. “ iu my Iti eping' (( ado 
r/:sfi‘i/,Pi:ii i.s imt ipiil.e ob\ n.Mi.-; ; they m.iy in en nm- 

lyinl.s of nil ohb r slyh . or ni;i\ hi.‘ due la a i h rieal erior of tlie 
wilier oj’ Mil* \ ermi.a. AJ.S. (.'( rfain ir i.s that ihey no male impm-ted 
a re.d. I usro-.ly Ihan a real juofu i ty in I hr rt],pi,ji' ; tor the. 
ti'-'latur leiiiiiviie.l saeiUirvly m.isti i-nf bi.^ esI.Ue iJcC tb*'. very m^xt 

• lav if In* ple.jsft! Ije mighl n.i.im ipate il anew I a a di Jiercijf. ]nir- 

• baser, ami imiienpii.e fie. h 1. .stnmen hi ly vrifiiigs. '1 lio Minn npa- 
lioii wa-^ in tin -:*; i.-rnis ; ‘' .As is will 'an in tln.-.se. tablets m# do I 
;d\e, sa ‘lo 1 legate, so do 1 deelaie m\ will ; l h< ridbr:-. giuu’He.s, 
gr.ant me y<»ur te-lian>n\ aiel, mid.*. Ihiins, “ whatiwi '.' llic Ic.sta- 
lor had sei »iaw 11 in tiej ul in his lestaim, nlaiy hii.dets In^ was iigurdod 
as ib.‘- laring and eoMljiming h.\ thbs gi iieml sl-ab.'iient, " To tlm 
appi'al of ihe fe.-i'i{ar tlie w i ! m .s.'.es le-pmuded I'V giving tlinir 
lisfiiiiaijy in word.*, wliieli iinfoii nii.alei y aie i,n* preserv'd; and 
then the testannmt w ;i-; seale.i by iestalor, ollb iat". and witncsscH, 
the ’•s al;-, i** ing aniside :iet..,|dii.g ;a (In- t .iily fa.diion. 

AlihekUgh tliis te'^/imeiH wilii the copper ami dm se.des was jii.wti- 
tied in the lir'.l imT.niee by the piioisian ot the Xll. i'ahles as to 
tile • jb i't <)J‘ jHim II ji.i I i vr- wujd.v a nm .ceil to a mani.ipation, vet in. 
eonr.-ie of time il eanm (o In* ‘-.nltordinaleil ta diat oiljei- mie xvliich 
de.ilt direct ly W hh l.t .-^1 .iinenl.ii \ d i;;pe.-i t iaiis, //O' 

}f,, J IIS rufn, Lp'''ii the \ve»r>.U ah' /> die wi»l'sl possible meaning 
was put l.iv t lie iiiier[nej.ers ; H"! only w.is a lesl.ih.>r held t*rititled 
<m fhe Hi reiigl h. of iliem to appoint liilois to wile and children, to 
enfraijelii'ie sj.’ne=-. anil Oiake he«ple;d,s 1(1 IcL'alei.,. lull, he miglit 
ev'-n .) isinlmi it In’s ]'ropei* Jo ir i.-.////^ /n r-.s in I'lvmii of a stranger, 
sti long as he di.l so in evp:e>.s teiins. Iii-tilu( ion uf a sl.raTigcr 
wilhom nieiition uftlic piojn •• Ijcir, howf v/r, was lat.il. at Ica.st if 
llie laifer was a s(»n ; fm willionl e.vpre-,.-' di.slii’ii.'ikli [•.> fn rufniio) 

)(]-•• ftl Imr »a»nid n«.i ile[n'i v'.- him of die inh rist lie liad in tlu?taniiJy 
prnperiy as iri u manner oim oi its jaini dwnei s, Jl c.in hardly hn 
.snp|)-.is(.d d».»t d i.slierison \\a;, cant- mp.'.itcd l;y tic.' compil.' rs «irtho 
d'aldeis: ir was It'ieigij to the t iwdit ion il « •mv.- ptimi •»!. th-* iVimily 
and the f.imily e-a.ate. Ihii it w.’is ,\ light w I a. ci.mes.sian oonhl 
md. he l•^•:^.,l.■Il win li claimed as eKihr.ti fil in the//./,- /.'//“■‘•d, although 
eenr-rally di.s. <mjitem. in .-d, ainl .is far .a-. ])ii.ssi)»!(.r jc.shainod l>y tlin 
.si lie tile.. .S of llj'.i rules inip«.'.sed an e\eJci:-/. 

Ill tlio jibscnco of ;i. tc.stn.rncnl, or on fnilnre from lutostfttt: 
any cause, tlio siiccc-ssion ujicncil to the lu irs ah m/o'-Y/r/o. i^’uc.ccs- 
So notoriously worn the j^uI. Iieirffea entitled to the 

and tbat not no innch in tlic cli.aractcr of heirs as 
of por.sons now entcviiyg iijHUi tin active exercise of riglits 
hitherto cxi.sting, lliough in a muni.- r (h.iniiant -lliat tlio 
coinpilcvs of tlie Xll. Tabb-s t]n>iig]ii it su|>crlluoiKs ox- 
pre.s.sly to (b.'clare it. “ If a man die inlcstatc, having no 


Cicero incidentiilly remarks — what indeed tlic nature 
of the business of iUiilf very distinctly suggests - that the 
true testament with the copjjer and the scale.s liad its sta- 
tutory W’armnt, not in the uti lepaadt mae rei of the X U. 

. Tables, hut in the provision contained in the words, - - “ cimi 
nexmu fadet mancipiumqiio, iiti lingua iiuncu[)assit, ita ju.s 
. esto..’' lleflexipn on the import and coiufjrehensivenevss of 
these tirords led the interpreters to tlie cpnclu.sion that 
therO was nothing iu them to prevent the direct institution 


smti> /// )v.v, his nenie.st ugmite shall Im.ve his estate.. If the 
agnate also fail, Jiis gemih's .<'^hnll ha\e it.‘^ jt ba.s l>een 
pointerl out, in dealing with the tntory of agnates, that 
j the notion uf agenation, as a bond di.stinct from that, wliieli 
connected the geiiliJe nicmbors of a clan, was due to the <ie- 
cemvirs. They had todcvi.se a law of intc.sttito tntory and 
succession snitalde alike to the patrieiaus who liad fpnles 
and to the ple.Vieian.s wJio Ijad none. To put the. latter in 
exactly the same po.Mition as the former was beyond their 


power ; 


a ftiqmeiit :thi» yie^ adopted I no gentile ujatitutions^ and to create thorn was impossible. 
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'riie difBcnlty was overcome Viy ai-ccpting the principle of hy no nufaiis unconiinut), when the whole nihciitnnce dcHceinicd to 


agDatioh upon wLich tb« ];»atrician gvm ^Ya3 coualructiC 
and establishing an ognatic 'Mrc.lo of kinsmen within tlio 
Bitth degree, to wliii'li tin-; //« /?« a eov[)orat.i(m should bo 
post})Ont‘<l in the riLsi* ot the palrioiaiis, an<l which should 
ooine in of it in the ease of tho plehoiiitis. It was 
not jiorfoet ef|Uii]i/aiion, l)nt tlie nearest apjiroiicli to it that 
the eiivuinsla iu.es |•e^^litt(u^. 1'lie diHerenee was that, 
wlier. the agnates of :l |ileliel;iri intestate failed, his inlierit 
anee waavaeani, ^^!u;veu•^ on raihiie ol‘ llu.ise of a jiatrician, 
there wa ^ devolution to Ins grn.'i in Its eo!le.etivo eapaeit y. 
And lids devolution w;is reiulenMl all the more iVe.q'.auit l-y 
two “inter|>retations " ]>iil upon the statute, (I) that, if 
the nearest agnate's in e.vistcneii deelinetl tlie sueeession, 
those next in degieo weie not allowed to take it; and ('2) 
that nOvfouiale agnate eoiild take it oseepl a .-isL'i* of the 
deeciiiied intesta ti‘. 'riu*. division among two or more 
agnates was always nipifn^ not jn-r ‘Y//yir>\ 

’ The order of intf'state. .snceessiiiii thus eMablished by 
the XI. I. '['aides, v/hieh prevaili-d until .amended by the 
piwtors probal.ily in the «Sth eentury of tlieeity, was hiot 
- to the mi. fun-i.h'^ of the debased, next to jiis nearest 
agnate or agmates, and finally', if the dm .asv'd was a patri- 
cian, to liis//r//.':. His .sffi /o n (/r's iiiehnied tliosi* of Ins dc- 
Bcendants in his wlien he died wlio ]>y tliat (‘.vent 

(or ev(m after ir, l.»ut before liis intestaey lieeame ma.nifest) 
l:>t‘(Vinie mi .////•/«, togetiier with his wife* in ninnn (wJie, as 
regarded his siieeession, w'as r(;(;koued as a dangliter) ; but 
they did not include (diildreii whom he had cmaneipateel or 
daughters wbo had |»asseil v//.'///vo/M)f a. hu. baiuk .hjnan 
ci|!>atOcl children did not even ('niiur in as agnates on failure 
' ofiuci; for (*manei[nit ion severt'd the tie; of agnation as well 
aa that of luir the .sanui nasoii no kinsman who 

; .• had been enuinoi}ifLled, M,nd so out (»ir from the fuinily' tree, 
could claim as an agnate ; foi* those only were agnates who 
.. .wore subject to tlie same /mh-ia pn/rsta'\ or wonhl have 
been had tlio common family head l.'eeu still alive. 

Fbsitioh Tlio opening of a Mici'f ' vaon (teclmii/ally o'> hiUo In in 

bflajltii. ; ftlVoUP of Jarriff.'i, whctlus' in virtiu*. of a tcsOnm-nlnry in^liiu- 
tii[>n or la' o^jer.ilion of !,'i\v oti intfst.i. y, af. oium; inve^tnl them 
with th« rharaelri-, rights, niid reypmi.-il.iiif ics ct lo irs. .No a^’erjit- 
anceW’as iii;eos;i.'iiT, nor, ;i''eui\litig t<.i tin- nil'*s clri/r, w.is 

HliV decline till’** Tin y h:id Ihmii all .M.hn)g in a manner 

joint owners with tlieir pan.nt. of the family (.-staio, wiiii.h hy his 
death laid he«'(mn‘, jjoiuiiedly :il lea 'I, an iiiheritaiiee ; and, as lie 
liad not thogglit til, (.• tenninate their in! next in it l»y emam ipat* 
iiig cii’ dlsinlieiiting llu-m, th.-y wiie m.il. new allowid to diso\Mi 

it. ilenoe they wrM- spoln ij of as m* . . / . . ■ . 

. A slave, too, whom jii.^ owm r had iiistitnied in Ids 

tosUoiileiit was .1 JiO' es^ary ht-ii' : he conlil not deeiiiK;, ami Mas 
invested M-ith the (■hara' t.i.'i i-f heir tiie inniiM iif tlie re.vt.atcr di,d. 
Not so with stranger jjistilnteH or agnates faking on inlrstaey : 
tbgy M'.vl*. fn*v to Ukc «>r rej.jet tlm i!ihi’jit.an(.c a.s i hey saw lit; 
Conseguenf.ly an aet of ;n.eirptam {m/ifin) was neev.ssary on their 
.part to make them heirs. It was not mm.sual lor :i tesintor, in 
Instituting an h«'ir, tt) reguirt- that. In; .should makt' a fovnud d.c- 
clariition of aoeeiitann; within a. iindted lin/e, lailin.g wliie.h liis 
right should, pas.s to/^ snh.stitule, w ho in lorn was rl• 1 p^il■ed to eulr 
W'itbin a certuin lini' on uiih a; ‘ of .snh.stirntes, 

the- series ending willi ojo- of Ids .d ives, who l>i --aini’ Imir wilhont 
. entry, and thns .save.! fin- testator Iron i rhe lii.'.gr.ae.' n\' j,oif mnrfnn. 
hankrupley in the eveid of th..; inliciitauee jnoving insolvent. 

. The uti li fjassit of the Ta]ile>, u,s aln .idv !<niark< vl, e*»idrvri-d upon 
a teShitor V(‘ry gr^Mt, h»( it nde. of teslamentai v di.->)M.vilion, even to 
the extent of di.sbeiisoM of kr.n'flrs. This was a tatiir.st.*, Irovv- 
ovyr, that was rarely r< sorted to unless -win il a ( hild liml heeri 
gidltv ofgros.s ingiatitnde, or win n trie parent liad reason toVielievo 
. ids estate was insolvent and desired f.o ) nut eet ids elnldivri fjoiu 
the iwsponsildlitie.s of inlieritaiiee. l.'jjiially ids miy if ho had .'uiy, 
\VC»uld he Ids inslifutes, and tho pinpos'; of the tostanient either to 
■ apjwi'lion the est..'vto rnnongat tijeni as lie thought expedient, or to 
give him an opportunity of ap]»oiiitujg tutor.s, bo<|Uoathiiig legucie.s, 
,or t'hlraivchising slaves. On iiiteiitaey the aid took equ ally, hut 
ilmt ia to .suy, grainkhildron hv; a son whiv had 
pi^ccciiBed or , hebrt omaneipated, but who thcatscjlvcs had l>fhu 
retained ia their gmnd lather’ s took ainonjgpBt them, thj^j 

hhitfre to which iliftiv father wpuldi-otKerwiscj haye lieoit’cnt4ihid>,^ 


soii-S for them to ho.ld if in common tor many, years as paitnera . 

{conifortrs ) ; hut any otic of them was ciilitJed at any nioment to claim . . 
a partition, M Jiieli was rtlVeteil judicially, hy an arhitral procedure 
inlrodncoil, termed a judu-finn {ov arhUHnm) faviilwl trciscimla^ 

AVhere two or more strangfa's M'cre instituted testanient.iHl3’, whether 
foegii.'d or niitajind slinrcN, if one of tin in failed (Other by predfj(!(;as(i 
oi- di-i liimture liis .share aecnied jiirr to the others ; for it was 
!i iiilr tliat Vi-ry curly hc.c.'nin; jiroveiiiial that ii man could ijot die 
pai'tlv tc.st:tlc Mini [i.utly iiilcstatc. 'I'hcre ivas tin- .same accrual 
anniiig.'igiiafi'j-i till inte.stJi»'y ; -iml bot h they imd stranger lesdanM.'iit- 
ary im-.titntc.^ liud the .same aeiioii fur division of tin; inheritance 
liial was madi; iihe of )iy sui hnrths, 

Aci f.nling In (bilu.s ii was as a stimnliis lo licirs to «:Tili;r a..s soon Ikncapio 
as juissil.jt- (o ;in inlici ils.m c that h;id op!-jic«.l 1o tln.m, and thus pro 
ma.Ki* early provisioii uliK-' for satisfying the obiiios of cnMlitois ol’licrtiilo. 

«.d and Mili'jiding to his f.mjjly s!i<:rr.\ th.at ilio law <.'anic 
lo incogoi/.c the .soim-whaj. ivmarkable insfitnlion of iisnc.ipion or 
jMCf'crij’.ti ve 'I.CI jiii.<iT.iou <*1 the. iidna ifaiu'e in tlie eliaract.cr of lo ir 

[friti.-'iiifio ■//»■>' h< I. Hm li nsiicoiion was im}Kis.si!.Ic tln ie wru 

Jie* mom lor it if lie* docvased had leli. .s/// for (In inliejit- 

iiioa; \csti‘d in tJe in Ihc uumik lit lie dieil. Hut, if wen* no 

■s/o. /.-<■> I •d->\ then any pcn-im v.'d.iiig j>(.iss(.ssi()n of tin* piopi-vty 
that had hclongt.al to tlio iJcnai.sf.tL and jiolding it for tv.elva*. nioiillis 
without interruption, i,luTi-'nv m , ir'-d ii. a.s if lie were, heir: in 
fact, accotding lo (lu! viows then .Itt ld, he ai ipdi'ed tho inliei itaiiee 
itsell. (i.iins eharae’ierizt-s it as a dislione.st m (Piisii Ion, inasmuch 
a.s llie nsiica pieiit kneiv that wii.d Jm liad taki-ii po.v.,e>;dijn of was 
not ids. lint, IIS .alre-ady e.splaim-d, the u.sui rtpi-iii (»f the XI b 
T’al >;i;s did not require Ooiift J'lir.s- cn tin.; j>art of iln* iisuoapi«ojt : he 
ndglit ae«|uiiv. ownersldp l»y prolonged peis.ses.sion of w liat lie l.iu-w 
did not lielong tt» him so long a.-; he did not apiti'<'p!ial.e it tlu ftu- 
ously, knoMing lliaiit V'clong'd to anoilici. 1) n, an iiih-'rit- 
MK.'.' nua]>}>ropriated by an lieir wlio uotliiii! c tb.m .i light 
to claim it hel on gt d in sliieinoss to one ;\ind Ihere Mas' no 
ll)(;lt, Ihereforej MJirji !i perao) look pi ..fir a vn.n- to 

usneapioji in tlnf iinracter of licir, Tbere (an lie liti.Ie doiibi tliat 
mi Ilje eomplel joi !ii:s pos.se .ss ion he v .is n g-'ijd: d. a.'; heir jn.-d. .is 
fully as if In; had taken nmler a tesiann ii I or a.s lieii-al law on in- 
teslaey,--lh;.it is to say, ihiit. he ’.v.is iield rcsjtou; ibh- to en dilms 
of the deeeav.td and retjuiivd to charge In’inah' will; the family 
stfi'i’d. < Jains docrt m>t say a.-! miieh ; but Itotli t he ( 'oi nm aidan 
an<l ilie Ahiciaii ediid iin|)o.sed tlie latter Iniidi u u)'(jn 1dm mIio Iiail 
naie.ajit.ed by ]M:»s.session jln* gi eater part of a dcrr.isfd ja.ir.son’s 
estate ; and il is hut i‘i;usoii:il)le lo supp«»st* tliat the hiiiden of debt.-j 
must in like mannei' liave falhai on the iisiK.'ajiii.'nt (n- nsneajiients 
in pMijiortii.'ii to tlie .shares tin.* y had takiai of ( he dia.iM.sed’.s jirc'jiert y. 

.77//- Litiv oj O/fliurdiohs.- The jurists of tin* classical Law of 
jMjriod attribute obligation tillncr lo coiitiact, or delict, or<d'lw 
miscellaiieons cau.scs [ntriun nmninini jif/nnm) ; and t.ln.>3L*. 
ansiug Iroin coiil iaet lill a jihn'c in the. lau r jurisprudence 
vastly greater Ibaii tho.se arising; froin di'lict. Tri the 
XII. 'rubles it wa.s \ cry dillV rent. .In theiii (h'.l lets were 
umcli luori.i jinauineiil than coutvacls, wrongs cntitlnig 
tin; snlh ncr to di juaiid tln^ iinpositio)i of jKimlticvs Uj*ori 
tlio wrojigdoer llnit in most cases covered l>otli rejiaratioii 
and punisliinont. 'Tlie disjiroportion in the forninlated 
provisions in rcdcrcuco to the two souires of obligation, < 
liovvever, is not KuvpjrisiTig;. For, first of all, the purpose 
of ilie dceein viral c(.ulo Avas tu veinove um^crtjyintieH and 
l(‘ave a:; little ns jxissibie to tlie. arbitrariness of the- luagis- 
trale.s. In nothiiig was there more scO])o for tliis than in • 

the imj»o.sitioii of jK'Tialtics ; and, as ditfercnt olTcnees r(v • 

quirod to be dillercntly treated, the provisions in retorence 
to tln iu A\ero necessarily jnultijdied. In tin; next j>Iace, 
tlie intercourse that evokes contract was as yet very limited. 
Agriculturo Avas the occupation of the great majority; 

Iradiiand comrn(3rco Averc more backward than in tlm later 
yc.'arrs of the regal period ; coined money Avas ju>st lieginning 
to be used a:;j a circulating medium. J.astly, the safeguards - 
of (‘ngagcinent th(;n lay to a great extent in tlie sworn oath 
or tin* plighted faith, of which tlie law luul hardly beghti . ;■ -.v . 

to take cognimuee, but Avliich found a protecthm cjuite 03 , 
potent ill the religious and moral sentiments that had'-A<> 
firm a Imld on the people. - , ' • ; : !. V' ^ \ ■ 

It iiiiiy be afekei-l-^If a inau pwhAseci sheep 
plouglg ik vtogUi a jar of AviaO Or oil; ha >aetioai to- 4 ^ : ; V- k ■ ' 


delivety, ;the renO pi; uo ac-tion fot; 
hire i6^a>l\d^e pif theloa^ 




site.-=. or 
liiiidinf; 


jf. 
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an5’ other fom than that of mdimfy,iiv7» ? Ono ran Ijave no 
hesitation in an3w<?ring that, as transAotioiiK of daily life, Ihoy 
muftt all have been uioie oi loss faujiliar. It Hoca not follow^ Ivow* 
ever, that they >vcre already l)y law and iirotwtod i»y tin' 

prdiiuiry triboiials. 'Iho liistorioal juiisls aie pretty \v(di anaond 
that ind only t ho real 1*0111 nu ts of loan rnn/^tnoii ajid twAHLOiUtluin), 
deposit, tunl pb'd^'O, but also (be non.s. usrja! ones of s:iIo, lo:*aiioii, 
partnership, aud juaii-lat.*, and lln.r \'< rlul one of siuvlyship, Wr!*- 
as yet vi.-ry ban-ly p-ooj^ni/.v.l ]»y law. ,Sal<- was tluj ollspriu^i of 
harter, — of inatant exelianipi (,I‘ on,: (liijj.^r j^r aiioiln r. Wirh 
iliStaJit excliuiigo Uo'n? Ma-j Jio v-Koti lor oblie:alion Ui drlivt.r on 
oitbor sido, «;vit» wln-n tin* waio (/n- >■./•) ;^d\TM by oin* of the pai iios 
Avas so njucli ron^di .-opimr wioV.IomI in tlio s* au s. Tin* snbslituthan 
oi roined inoiJi.y lor lliu raw inelal caM liai ^liy lia v*v anv 

radical clianjio; tbc ordinuy pivi -i icr of (hv.si;. ra.riy liioa-s iimn 
sfUl have luMMi rf.-ii ly-iiM)Hi.‘y I raji.'racii.in, rni iiisyujt (-\ili:inot.* nf 
ware for [n-ii’e ; and it can only h.-JO!* bri n wln-n, lo: .vomo n asost 
or olln r, tlio ai ranj.-' in(;nl v\ is li. Iivii y paA 

iriont; at a Iht.nro dal.-, .say no\l; niarkci dai, ibat t.bli- dion wa^ 
held (o liiive In **!! n oaliMl. \\'as I bat (dfliyaliou tinfi'i**i!iIo by lls : 
eivil tribniial.s Softn; Jnrisl..s Ind-l llial il was, that al uoiinii* 
\\i\' j.ts [I , iiiu.nl rontrai-ls oiiirdd** t],.' prot.iM.lion tof Jndi' ial 
renjcdi-'s. ,dllion;'li l<y a simpb r pi-o.-cdnie. than tbal rt'sont-d to for 
enlViireiiUMit of tlu? eoniratus j>f lie- /</v .■/<•//.'. I.ait. 1\vt> ]»vovisioi'.s 
iri the Xll. 'raldi.-s .s«.t lii to pivn *- v.-ry ( J^.irly Hi.jt: it wa.s ijur so 
enroreibln. ’riio tilst is one. iet-oided liy .1 Its! inian, -tliril, v.b.ei;- 
il thin.ir was sold atid de.lhoicd, tbo ])!op» r( v, in u-i theloss, wa-, tjof 
to pass until (lie pt iv t.' bad bei-n paid or .siire-ries (r-oA v) foi* it :v‘eep(« d 
by the vendor. Kar froni ln-injs- a reroiijnit ion of tin* r>l,]it(aiiny 
nature ot the 1 r lusaetion, this jirovisif)n js iv.illy a reioi^uition of the 
itiaiiility <d lb*' Iuav to etibuee {layirn nt <d' tli-*. [ui'-e by the. M.-ndts: ; 
it is a (.!i*''lai"ilioii lli vt, on tin- liUer’s failure to jiny, the, vendor, 
ntijM otcs't'.d l.y any ]u 's.mal Ju tion, slnMiM be oniitied to ^<;1 ba- b 
the liiino ,si'M a.-: sifl! his »)Wm, no ni.'it(*'r in whose, hands he found 
it. 'I'In* .sei.a.Ui 1 relair-d jo iho ease <ir a pej"M)r» who bad bo.iiLdit a. 
vi' tini h»r .saej iii'-'*, l»ut li.id failed to pay loi’ if. A teal :»eti«*n for 
its rt.'vi iidiealioii Ity tin*, seller after ii bad b('en rcni.-ame'ii ••n lln* 
allar was out (.if the (pi -.lion ; so he. wa.s am l.'O?. i.'.'-d Ivy tlse 'I’a’U'e-, 
by ill*'. ]Uoei.-.>.', \}\' (.< \sn/:r,7, p. oSd'?, at lii.s Own. li.tnd t*.) 

ajip!opi'ia!c in .'-.a.I islafl icui a .siilij' i- iil. laiuiv.al*. nf. out of Ibi* bel.»n;^ 
ol fin- ),*ur' iias'T, ayainst v.,!'.o:n lit: bad no p* l.‘.\»s»a! ni tiou. 

IL wa.s a jirin('.i[ib..: <.d' th(* l.'uv of lleiiiui tbrnULiIi the’ 
wholo of it.s hiefory, in oour.^e of iiiuo siilajft'l: to 

an inemisiiii;' MiunlH.'r i»f i.*.\f.o|)tioiia, ili/it tnn.ro aLO’eotiifM.it. 
lu.'twron Iw'o oeTSons did not itiv.) 1/iin iti vnIkisc f.avoiir il. 
was (Minooivcd :i lo doiiunid its oi5{V'.r<a:jm n1. To 

entitle a nnui In cl. dm tlui i»»tervvntion tin.*, civil iri 
fumals to conijiL'I iiiiidmncut of an cn^a.Liiuuoiii. undor 
Uikon l.»y ain.dljor, it Vvas maa*s.sary (.subject to tlue-a* cv 
neprioii.s) oitlier that it should be cluibed in ‘-oine form 
pu’esenbed (*r recoirni/cd by tlje law, or that it .sliould Ir..^ 
Hccoinpame;! (.>r lolluwotl l>y .sonii*. lolatiN O act wbich rcu- 
(Icrod if soinc-tliing more, than a mere intort hanye ^*f consent , 
IJndor the. jn]is|iriidonce. of I lie XI f. Tablc.s tJic Ibnnaditie.s 
required to e|e\af('. rui ayreeiiwnt to the. rank of eontraet 
and iiiaki-) it civilly oldiyatory soinetime.'^ combiued ciu-e- ; 
.tnoviial a.et and wnrils of style., .soiiietiinc.s did not y.) beyond | 
words of style, but in all cases took ])laco before* wit ne.ssus. 
Doth Jhilo, Uio undertaking of a parent to ])rovitle n. 
dowry wdth lii.s claughtev whom ho \va.s giving in marriage, 
and vadininnunn, the. guarantee a .surety for the line 
fulfilment of the undertaking oiilier of a party to a con 
tract or a jmrty to tt litigafioi:, ]>robal'.ly required nothing 
more than words of stylo before jier.soiis wlio could if 
iHicessary lK.'ar vvitne.^s to them ; wlioreas an engagement | 
incident lo a inancip»ation, or an undertaking to re[»a.y 
borrowed money, required in addition a i-eremony with 
tlio copq.ier and the scales. Tliis undertaking to re] my 
arose from the eontract of vvliieli was older than 

. the Tablcrf ; both it and tho verbal I'lnitrael by or 

Stipulation, tvliieh waij younger, merit furtJier considcjatioii. 

\ Th(! Nexal Gontra^h^r■■^Jt\l{i tumults and seditions so 


V ^ “boliiiril.uliiYim. Siihnhlro«:hf,’*iiihis Verm-, 

r j^htifUiLynl, ii. p. if.Otl ; Sohciu*!,. Erliiniscii, 1831) ; 

. (l^,m\,"nejuris\Honh n t Vau Ilensdw, 

•. JPf Z^a'Pi^ma 11842 ; Bftc &c. , 


frcipient in Homo during the first two cenlurler, of IheOanROHof 
republic are more frequently attributed by the hi.:>l.oj‘!aus pb»bt*ian 
to the abuses of the law of debt tiuin ti.i any oilier cun.'^c, 

.•social i>r j>o]itits'd. The eircuni.stauce.s of the poni.\:r ]*hv- 
lM*iaiis were .*juch as to maki; it almo.st iiiipo.'^.sible to avoid 
I born* wing. 'ITieir scanty nieaii.s were dopemlcnt on tlio 
rcgnhir •‘iiltiv.iiion i.if tin ir little aeie.^, and on eadi openi- 
! tion i.»l' tin; agrleiili inal y‘.*ar iM.^iug jsjrbinvic.il in j.»roper 
roiatioii ;i*id :i! tin* pi'jpei* seju-.'ii. I’lnt tliLs wa.s every 
new and aLam inirrli ivd with by wa:^' wliicli detained 
l]i»-m li-oiii at ;eej| Miij*' orlcii ve*-!, [ Tactically render- • 
ing their lariii.'. uii|*!*)dii*ti\.- .-iiul having llttTii and their 
in alrriii ; lov tb>' c* .‘inna in - 1 liCfi-s.^arjos of lifv\ 

\ pc. or [w::>.:-ant, in .--m !i a Iwitl vn* alf I'rnati vc but to 

api'iy fo a < apii.ili-t 1 *r a loan. Ihi! it wii^. ntit to be had 
wirlioiif. sceiirifv^ and rai'i lv v. ifh'cat iiitcrvvt. It was uot 
the M he I c»i* h r < h.iiii ih. 'l tl:*- b( ,ri i .w it'.s Ijofie. ty an>l willing- 
iic.'J.s to repay !ii.; •.!•. ba , :! wa.- ratln-r lli.at llaTi* w.t:: eve.ry 
chan**t.‘. tba.t iii.-vi. y';ar .a, fr* .-.1: wav luml't again interfere 
with the Ja.ttci\s agmculi oral iq^crritioiis, leavi*. him again^' 
wifhout a crop, Mud ihii.s rcmler rcj-.i} nn-.nt iinpos.-ible. 

Xnd xo., wbih^ inloricd accumulalcd and was jaaiodically 
Melded to ejijiita), )ie\v lo.'Uis Jiad u.ar aficr year to be (.uni- ^ 

ti’acted a.s hmg as any aeivs remainci] lltai. could sor>e a.s 
a .si'curity ; failing all tilings, tin*, del.lor lia*.! to inqdedgo 
or liyput hc'catev (f for, plira.'^e it how avo may, ibis 
was siib.stanlially the ri..-filt of tin.* ('(iiitraet of thj.iai). 

"Idle inactico (s' lending ji' i' was doul.*t!ess of Kexal 

great: antiquity , - iiid. cd (In. if(!crvi.nti<*'ii of 1 lie sciihn? wms 
a nece.vsiry w la u iiioin y or ivliat: [»:cm d for it had to bo 
weigin.'d iioiiad <*!* ('*.mi'.Tcd ; ani] i:<*t iiiipi ol^ably old custom 
eonrcth.-d to a letalcr who laid i hu.-i niab** an a<.i\a.neo in tho 
pre.«.;n<‘**, or witnesses s<tnie*. very .‘‘■ununiiry and sU’in.gcut 
lefiicdy agc.iu. l a iMirrower V. Ill) taih.'tl in rejiayineut. How 
e'crvm.s oiibieMleil il. lo niiieli llie .saiiio fi.*rin.alitit,;s as lie 
appointed for maiieinarion .flie .S('a!.;.s, tic;, oniclal 

/d//V/:-:v//.s‘, l.]u)ti\e Avit ne s.-es riqu’i "Cnt ing llie nalii.m -lias 
bc' U shown ; 1.1 iv inly. Wilh tin* ini r* 'duction. of a coinage 

tile, t r;.nr-.acliv.in, instead ot hieing; y.** ;• :-imj*!y, beeaiuo 
one jif r tfrs d. /dt/’:uu ; th.* scale's were loin-hed w ith a single 
I'ii'ce, reprc.scnl ing tin; inoney vvhi' h had already been or 
\va.sa)»on.l to Ire jsiid, ;i. f<(niiida., ree'ited wheieb}- (he (:kl>lig;a- 
liou of ri.-paynieiit, was imposed on the borrov,t.r, and an 
a[>pen.l inad*.* to llu' w itm s.se.s for iln.ir le.<riin*my. I ■ niortu- 
ualcly tlii.s lorninl.i i.s iiov. ljcre jn'r-.-ei-vi d. liusclike and 
(viraud, as.-auning tint, the lender wa.s the (.inly s]M.*a.ker, 

foriuitl-ite it flius '*iju*»d I’go tiia mille hbras hoc aero 

aeii'-aquo liliiM ucxa.s ch-di, ea.s tu milii jiei.t annum juro 

next dare <1. imn.es esto '* ‘‘ wheivas w ith tl.u.‘' coin and 

tlucsc cO]»per scales .[ have given thee a iIiou.-sukI be 

thou tliereforo bound jifir ‘/ir.yi to re|..)y them to mo a 
j year hence.” The. plna.se (hrnnios r.sO/, like the. rest of tho 
formula, i.s nusupjiortrd l>y any etriielusive aulhoiity; but, 
as it was tliat rno.st frequently i::m[»loyi‘d in the ropulilic 
for imjio.sing by n pnlilio act liability to j/.iy a tixed and 
detirdie. sum, it may nut bo wide of the mark. 

What was th*' clTrd of this ]ivo* c*iin‘i‘ ' 'I'h*' .p.i* tien i.s onw not 

f u-.ily jiM'^wi.TO'l. IJriii;' lai.x i xiiM xsi-'l i.lu Ilt.it i)n.« civiliror 

was iMititlcvl ill virliii'. (if fla* h. iv;,;/. i<i hi-, d* I'.tcr iut*' x.uslodv 

! at. any tim*j win n tm * ^.M.-adcji d a ( i.'ii r.-:*: jj*‘« *‘.-.r.:irv for his own 
In dill, 1S71, cu]i. 2; Vain'.-oMj. it . . . (7/ iiowaiu^. 

ravis. tSbl ; Hdi*/., •‘ T)..r l.fcgiiif iii^ f»! iiiihiit’i. ZeiUchr.^ ' , . 

vol. i. (1.S74), ]>. J] .V/. ; ntid V*iic'f, Xll, Tfjrhi. vol. i. gi? 63-65, . 

TIu.mv. is a jvs '7.'.:: of tf'o pri!u.ij:;d ihrooA h' (down to 1870) in Danz, 

(Itsrh. d. r'’hi>.. Ilo-hfjf, voi. ii., *2d 1873, § 110, 

■■ tti t-i.dd tln'iii imvv la* hud hf-rn 1*) Uomiw inonoy, K-* ’ 

caiisfj. whrn hrt Icvl tn'rii avv-oyUf^hiiai: .aj^aiiist tin* Sa.hinfc-s, I.*.!** f.-uni 
lu»«l roniainud i]noroi)t;icd, liis housp liad breii hnmed, hifik’fttt.h* Orivt-Mi 
ofl; everything |.•lnn^h.‘^ea. tlll*l al tlio same nnhappily lor ; 

n tnbiite:Juuki«jc<l ; how ihst hj» adueslnil; Iwida had gone, then liU 
other propt’i'ty, and at hka> it had come 1.0 bia . y 

:. tw>dy I how 1 j^ areditbr, irnttlnig bhn td mrvi4xu7n% 

A i4j>rt)ire-cliamto ilc 513)». 
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pfotoction, even before the eonvontional terra of ropayiuent, — that 
the debtor in bouds^ virtually a pb'djLijo, from tlte very first, 
and the tightness or Jooseno^s ol I liHTii a jriatier in the discretinn 
of his orudiLorJ Voigi; iiolds that tln^ did not give Iho 

creditor any ])OL*uli:.ir In^ld ovi-r his debtor, and tliat. on the latter’s 
failnre to repay an ordirntry in liojj was jieooss/iry, to be followed by 
tin*, n.snii) pro.’fodings in eAreulion if judgment was in favour of Mio 
former. vj.oa\.s may hi! said to bo I he two extn*,ini*s ; and i'e- 

tweon tluon lie ft g«»->d Tuany i>rhi is, more or li!ss vlivergirnt. Tlio 
ditHiuilty of ill riving at a roiielusion is eausr.il tn simn' extent by ihe, 
ambiguity of th*! ’.vmds vr.r.trs and nfsirn}. ^I’he traii.siiel.ion itsi If 
Wiis eall.'ii -iu-.rtiht. ; tin- nnmey advanced was <o-.v (henee 

ueris dfit'v) \ tin? bond v.'as nrxns (of the iV)urth defletisi«/n ' ; 
and the debtor on wiiom tlie, bond was laid was also urxfts (of tlie 
eeeondX All this is siiu|tle eiir>ugh. Tluf. wo find tlto same word 
ff/aa^Acnipliivod by the. historians as almost s\ muiynious w ilh ;:/er///;.', 
—to denote ilm emnliHnn of a ilebloi* put in fetters l»y his ereditor. | 
Tliat iiiigbt bo 1 lie eondilion eitlu r of a m- ial bniTowe.r or ol an 
ordinary judgiuenl 'ctt-bt-u.-. 'I’lie iVu im’r in sm U a laise was doubly 
7tcj:us ; he was at orieo in tlio l.»ouds of legal obligation and in I hose 
of pliysieal t.'onstraiiit. In jnaiiy passages in w liieh Livy iind othi rs 
speiik of the iirvi it is exlreiiiely di/lh ult, saim times impos.'-ildf, to 
be ;nue it) whii'h souse tin y use the Avoid. It i.s flu refore inAt sur- 
prising tliat lliere shonhi 1)0 i.orisideralde diversity of opinion on the 
subjeot, ainl .sin-h fre^juiiit ideutifi- al ion of file h gal status of a 
Dcxal debtor {in.r.ifs) wilb tli.at ol‘ a Jinlgmeni 'delitor ij nd in rut's). 

Almost, all Wliti is VnigI '' is a di-itingr. i.^bed exet ption — crvuieur 
in Ojiiuioii that, tin* Iifvnl r.mtraot entitled lie' eiaslitov, afte-.r e.xpiry 
of thirty day.s fnini tijo eonva jitionaJ date <jf repayvriiUjt of tbe loan, 
to proee.ed against lii.s d< I'toi‘ by nutima /;?/{<•?■ wit hoiit any ante- 
cedont ai/tiou ».ir judgment, ami failing .'iol i h-nieut to iletidn liim, 
and put Jiim to servile labour and siibj.-jd hini to servile t rerit.uient , 
until the lo.in w.-rs ivpnd. Tlie jrjralkl of sm. h a e'.uiioe is In be. 
iiie.t, with ajnong.st al! .inei.-iit nations,- .lew.s, (Ireeks, Scandinavian?, 
Oennnn.s, k\.'d Au'l It was not aliogeliM.a* nu reasonable. If a 

borrower had alreadv e\li;iu.-,V''d. all availabh.! meMiis of raising 
money, hid sold or mortgag-.td evei v tiling he po.e^eNte»l of any value, 
what other <-ou?>e was open lo him in hi.s nei:e.-,.‘;il y exeept to im 
pledge himself '( That the. ep jlili.r slioulil )ja.va h.-en enlitled to | 
ru!ili’/e the right, lie Jiad thus :ic«|iiired without lln* Judgment on it j 
of a ca)urt of luvv is ( ^iiially in leJIigilde.. The m xal eonhai l wa.s i 
public aet, •..airi'-d out. in ine pii.si lu e. of the. j-epie ;ent.,‘itiv«-:-; of Ih. 
peojdo, wdio were svit iies.se< alike of tbe. aektiow h dgrneut of jjidebled 
noss and of the t:ieit eugagement uf Hie debt<u\ 'I’lieonly valid o)j- j 
jfti'.tioii that eonld be slated against the iTedib)!’? a.jipvehension of 
liisduditor in exeeutiou was (hat th*.* imlehtedness no lom.n i exisled, 

that the loan had l>ei n repaid. Lul a nexal debt • ould boh.gally 

(li.sehargt'd only by m.vl. lihn'm.tio^ wliieli also was a solemn ]»roi’e. 
dun* /vr rn’?'7. i>.hru)n in (be pieriiuii e of 11 ve. « iti/eii w it.iiesaes. Wliat 
DOfsl for 51 jndjeiai impiiry in tin* jin.-enec. of faels so i:ot<uions ? A 
creditor vvi.m Id ranly be daring otioiigli to ju-oceed to )fitr/f>r^ ijfjnii,} 
if hi.s loan laid been repaid ; if In* <iid, the ie.stlmonY of tlie uil- 
nc-sses to Ibc disi.dnirge vvouM at once pi<u me the. ]'elea.‘^'(* of Ins 
alleged debtor. It vva.s prubably to give opjaTtunilv ibr sueh preot, 
iftliere was room for it, that the \ I I. d ables reijuireil llmt. a l•.ruiitov 
who li.'id a]»pr«'li'‘,mh d .a m x.-il th ldor should luing liim into eouit 
before, currying Idm olf into detention. 

But there wa.s no room hn tlie iuK rvention of a vi/idf.r or eh;ini- 
pion, for there wa.s no jmlgmi Mt who.-.e rtrgulai ily he eould iiij]mgn, 
Nor was tlnue any runm for a iii.i‘.d‘'teiial tnl-Urfin of the debtor 
to hi.s ereditor ; for the laM.i-r's right of detmitioti was fountied on 
coritnict, and needed no deeree to stri jigiheii it.. M’lie creditor wa.s 
entillei' .'tt onei*, after apf.re]iet;sion of bis liebtor and pioilnetion of 
him in eourt in tt iins of the statute, to eajiy him luuue with liiiii, 
tako sueb ste.p.s as \v« rc ne.e .sary to e.n.'^ure bis safe e.ustody, and 
employ lii.s .si rviee.s In profitable industry. Hut that ho eoiiid kill 
liim or sell him, as s.iun^ sij]i|imsi', is a proposition lliat is destitute 
of any aiitliority to .support it. Lijuajly untrnable is tin* notion 

* Biiuz, in nriinlotHs yf* //.■.>7/c. , v.il. i. p. ‘2'j. lie likens tin* ]-lo.^itio^^ 
of the viC;e«/.v to that, of a tiling l.'iml, ^ay inoitgagi d to a evi*«!iti'>v in 
secunly of a ckaiai, Such security llic llruii.iu jin i u.s eonsf.antly s]»i ak 
of ns rt'H ohli[mtaj .and pometliiov^i as /v.v nr.r.t. As Itiiij/. ob.-i rv»rs, the 
thing was tihfiifnhr from tfie lir.st, ;:inl conlimnvl so .as long as Mi*; I'ebt 
it .‘•e«?urod w.M.s uiipaiil, even tlitmgh the civditor found it. unr.eeessary 
to retliiee it into possossion or hiterfcjv* with it in rmy way. 

" lie liold.s thiit iiien* was nolliing pe-ailiar in tin? oVdig.ri |nn erealei? 
Tiea/i, ?;.r, , t.hat it did not irriposo. any iimih-diate Ihibibty on tlm l>on'o\v*er 
which the lender eonld imiorco witleftit judieial iiit.t rvention, l>ut that, 
the latter re-juired to proceed against, llio former in ordinary conrae, 
by what he calls an rtrim ptn.u.niar 

• See authorities in Brinz’s ]»apev in tlrunhnf.bs Zdtfichr.^ vol. i. p. 25. 
The Greek phrase w;iy tVi irujuart oavtl^iif. There Is a curious style 
in Marcnlfius (Format ii. "7), in which a borrower engages that, until 
he ahall have repaid ids loan, hi.a creditor f»hall have nght to bi« 
services bo many days a week, and h^all have power to inttict coipohil 
puaishmeut if Ihei-o be dilatpriuess in rendering them. 


that the nr,af}i becutno tt slave, or that, while retaining his freodom. 

Ills wife, children, and belongings fell wdth him into tlie hands of 
his ere<litor. ile certainly was not in a worse jm.sition than an 
nthhdKii, of whom Quintilian .stat.e.s ilistinctlv that be still retained 
his ]»o.sitioii in tho con.sus and in his trib#?. ilaiiy a lime, wlicn Iho 
exigu-iicicH of tlie st.'ile required it, were tho nvxi leuipoiiirily releasod 
ill iirder to obey a call to arm.s, — to full'd the duty incumbent on 
tlieni as citizen.s. In fact a nexal debtor sulfered no aipHiykmin- 
I'tio at all ln-(!ausi* of Ids didtuitiou. If he w'as a house.. father ho 
siill n taiimil his y/i.iCtt us i^yt‘r his wife ami pofesfas ov’or his children. 

Jhit they ili.l liol siiaiv Ids ijua.si-.servitndc. Their earnings legally 
IteliMiged to him, luit v\eic no ilouhl. letained by them willi his 
ruii.scnt for their own siijipurt. They ci.rt.aiuly did not fall to his 
rivditor. It. wa.s the Iftxly of Ids d'ditur that lu* was fiititlcd to, 

:uid loo i.fb u h«; wreaked his vengeance on it by way of puni.sbment ; 

I here v\;ts‘ a.s yet no m.n binery Ibr attai hing th»' dt-bt wr's gomls in 
Mili.'-dani i.il r< p.uation for tlie h^r.s eaii.se'd l.iy Ids I'leiieh of c.oiil ract. 

'Die abuses lo wldi'li the system g.'ivc rise alike in the ea.se, ofrcctiliaii 
ne\il and of judgment ikblors have already been allmhai to. In the. IftW. 

\fMr ‘P.i.S a more lli.iu oriiin.-irily ilagraiil oiihago eoinniil i.eil by u 
eieditnr upon one. of Id.s young '/o,//, wlio, Livy says, li.ei given 
Idm^^i lf lip a.s Te’-|<onsibI(! fuj- ;i loan eontiai led by his ilee0;i.?ed 
hither, ivuiscl the. popubiee to MUeli a piteb of indignation as to 
neers.'-dt.iie in.slant ri-mi dial legishil.ion. d'lio re^nlt av;is tho t\c- 
lili.iii l.iAv (/>r./-. / W/7.'o ////o/oo). So tur as c ;»n lx g.itbeii d from the 
meagre aceount.'i of ii we yiosse.ss. it l■o^^taillod at, least ibvco 

pivtvisioiis iDtlmt fetters and neck, arm, or foot hloeks slu.uihl in 
future. If* a]»]/!ied <-UiIy j'ei.sou.s nude! going iiiipri.'roiiment for eiimi* 
or delict : rJ'i that no om* .should ev< r ng.iiii bi* the ut.i i/s of hi.s 
tieditor ill re.*- [M-et. of borrowe-d money; .‘iiid H>) that all ing 

jh.f'i r/f/l fjf)}u/..ju cupirii/i Jnrin't'.iff iy\n>u\i[ be, I’oleased. 'I be lii’.-r-t wa.s 
int'-iided to ]»revciiti unrieee.s-jary n-sfiaint upon judgment deb'lor.s 
tbnnally gi\eii over to their cn dil'U's. d'be. second did not in;ees- 
s.atily abolish tlio eontije t of b an p>'r u-s >! lH-mu. but only wli.at 
liad Idlherio been au i j u r'c eonsenueueo of ii. the eivdilor's 
light ineare**i:ite Id-; debtor without f.itlicr the judgnuut ot a 
court or lln? Avai;?-anl ol’ a m.'igistiai e, K.u* tho futuii', evce!ition 
was to If.’, done against, a I'onaoxt r only .as fi jndgim iit alehl or lorm- 
.'lily made. «.»vcr to Id.s eieilitoi liy magisteri.il il« i ri e, :in<l undiu' tlic 
rc.shieii.iii.s and limil.itie»ns impir'-a'd hy the Ho lili.iu law itself, 
d'his very soon led lo tJie dlsin-e ot m x.-il oldigafmu ; oie-c it A\a^ 
d* privisl of Its dl.-uinelive pioce.^Mial ndvan l:igc:> il laphUy g;ive 
]da*.!e to the sinijdei eug igemeni. i»y sli]iulat.ioii enr'.Tceabh* />. /• cioi- 
d'id.huU'ni. As f'»r the icl.-ase (*f tlie tin u exd.st iug' 7 ^ i', ( ic.-vo, Idvy, 
and Dionysius say nothing of any condjriou aiiiiexixi to tlm boon 
the sti.itul.e i-onferred u]u>ii tiieru ; it is only V.'ino uho lindt? it 
to IIicim; qui fnuvtn* nipiuia j ruantnf a[>])aient ly who wi’re 
afiji! to declare on oatli th.al, tlu-y l.uid tloiu*. their bi ^L and could 
do no more to meed. Iheir credib'is’ claims. Such a lindttitit.ui 
c.in Jianlly be. called nniea.soinibh*, eM*n were we lo .as.Mimc -- as prob- 
ably we (Higlil to do -that ibe n k.ase .spokt n of was miiy from tho 
bond.s tif p)iysv-al re.-st mint, not from thu.se of legal o]*lig.‘)lioii. 

Tnlmdnrtirm. of f/n' SflpvUfiioii:^ — l'\:\v fveiils in thoStipub- 
lii.story of Un*. jirixato law wore followed by iiiort.! far- bom 
reuchiii.g oon.snqiieuces tlian tlie iiil rfaliudion of tiro Htijui 
l.'ition. It o.xercised an enonnoiis innnoiu'e on tlio l;w of 
<•1*1111(101; for by inean.s of it there wa.s created a unilateral 
obligation that in tinio beeanio a<lapULl>lc to almost every 
<*<*neeivablo utulortakirig by one man in favour of another. 

I>y the UKe of (tertain words of Estylo iu the form of ques- 
tion and answu'r any lawful ugveement couhl thereby bo 
made not only inondly but legally binding, so tliat much 
wlii<’h ]»rr,vioii.sly hail uo other guarantee than a man’s 
sense of lionour now passed directly under tlm protection 
of the tribunals. Stipulation.^ became tlie (•.omploinent of 
engagements which without them re.sled simply on good 
faith, as wlien a vendor gave In's stii>ula 1 .ory promise to 
his vendee to guarantee i>eaceable pos.^^c-s-sion of tlie thing 
sold or its frettdom froin faults, and the vendee in turn 
gav e his promis (3 for payment of the price. The question 
and answer in tho form pres<M*ib('d by law^ made the en- 
gagement fast and sure, ileiiei^ the geiieri(! name of the 

^ — Li<*be,, Die i^tipulatlon n. dns eivfae.hn Vcrsiyrceht^f 

Bvuiiswirk, IHtO ; Si*hwii*lt (rev. Liel>e), in Kichtor’a KrU. Jtthrb.f . 
vcl. V. pp. 8(59 sq., 9(51 sq, ; Gneist, Die fonnclkn Vertrdqe d, rtftTU 
Jiv-cMs^ B(.wlin, 1845, j*. 113 .y//. ; Ifr.inibach, J^;hre wm Or^ditnm^ 

Leipsic,, 1849 ; l)«uz, Der sacrtihi Sckith hn rum.- Ile^hte^ J^lia, iSS^t 
pp. 102-142, 236 sq , ; Scldcsiuger, Zxtir T^ehre txm den F<ym€dipnk*(cten^ 

Luipslc, 1868, § 2 ; Voigt, voL ik j vol. . 

iv., Beilago xi*. ; Glrtanncr, Ki«h. 18!^^ r 

AkHonimt vo). L pp. 3S2‘4.6l i Ktasteiii7)iif:^ipula^ 3$78k . y 
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contract ; for Panrs drrivation of it from sfipuhmy “ firm/’ 
ia raucli to bo preferred to tlio earlier and more fanciful 
ones from stipm ur Htipiila. it Ava.s icMind the stipulation 
that the jurists grouped most of their dLs(juisitions u[)»>n 
the general <loetrine-> of the law of eonlraet., — capa(‘ity oi 
parties, re(]uisite.s i:)f coasent, consequences r>f fmml, eiror, 
and intimidation, elVccUs «.)f e«njditions a.nd spec,itications oi I 
time, anil so forth, ft may well be said, tlicrefore, tliiit its 
intn.Mluction marked au ep<.»ch in tln‘ hi^^tory of the law. 

TIutc is. IjowL-ver, no •■iTt.’iiiity <‘ithc]; as to l}io lime or iis lo ilie 
nuiniK-'i' m1‘ its iiil l■<xhh■tion. ou far ;»>; apjii ais ji ;\ as unknown at 
th»* linw ol tli*'. of tlo'. XJI. Tahles, at li-asi in jaivat ‘ 

life ; oiii- of tlio tlrsL uiimi.a.akahlt’: aliti-ii'Dis lo it is in Ili<- Amiilian 
law of i7ij I’.e:. iiifiil loM oi’ it ill ilj.'ft in.'h. t mi iiL, lio\\»'Vi r, is 

willi n-.i^ar'l to a }»li iso d ir wiiii.l: ••awnol li.'iv<; ii'ai lnal !‘or 

many years ailir it iinL < ouii* inO) nsi* ; iimi tin* \ i-, thro 

it ori^iiiarr i Ix forC' th-‘ mi-l'll-? n}' ilir ntli rmUiny. il ^ fr l .-.i iln- 
tovy ino lu iiii^ in iln.'. Silian Is.w ini n»khi( nig tin* foiix otJin 

/icr ii'( [.'liii/im, p. (iSa\ lu its carhi'sl. tlays it Imih* llu* 
iiaiiir not <i\' l>ul of for tlio n-ason ihat the inl< i- 

ro;j:.itorv of tlio |»'ti‘ty h -rumiiiL; laailitor was invaiialMy foniiiilal.c*! 
with tlio wold ,sy..n//,(A'.v o ahmi tl’trr .v/xwo/rv / - whiji'. (he 

ans\\t:-r wa.^, sim]fly s/rOihk >. 

Tlu'i'*' has l.njrii min-h .s|h'<..ukafion as lo tho ori^n’ii of lli,- roii* 
tnii.t. Aloihan < i -m has Mnr<* tln'orirs,- - ( I) tlial it was iIm- 
vrrhal laanminl of iln* /o » afliT lln* husip. ss witli the rt»p[»rr 
,iiid tin. .....ah s haal ^';oiJi’ into (li-^iisr ; pj) fiiat it was *‘Vo1\(m| i.om of 
tim o;iLli at the, ^.'I'l'at alt ir of llei'i. nl' S and (In' ajnieal to I'l'ie'-’ 
{.sn/nif, ]i. ♦)7r>; ; ok' lhal it v.as imjiinf.e'l iVora Lilinm, whieh it 
lud roaeln'^d from souio of the (Jiv. k S' ll leae-iit- la)ih«T south. 
The last view is 1 h * iiio.d |nv<liah]e. Ven iiis klaei ii’-, as «jUoj<-..i l»y 
l'\s1'n-;, euiineeH it with tie- (tnelv a7ffio*iy am.l j-rrovoff ; and tkaiu:-: 
in. idoiit.illy n;),v'r\»'S that, it was said to ]'«• i.f (’.O'fk ojaean. A 
liliatioii ^TTroi'O/;; is fn 'jie-ullv ref'.) |■'■d to hy lloinei’aiid I I'-rodol n.s 
us an aet emiyanlim iii v»f in alies aixl otla r ;-ol< viitJ ro\ «'in nt^-;, - 
a i’onijji'in oll’.-rino jjy ||,i> jni-ii.'S to lie.- whieh iiuj'aited 

sain-.tily to thi; t laiisa' limi. fjei.-.t* i.s of oiiijjion lhal. Ilm j»i*aelie<: 
jvis.e I into .‘‘'I' ily and Lower Italy, hut tiiaf yra iuilly Uio lihati.iij 
and other i eh'.doii.s Irani;, s isrie diojiprd, althoiiyii tin* woi.'i 
o'lroi'i)!} V»a.s ii'laiiird in the M-irse of an './e.pi^'.'meiii that hoond 
]»Mri i'.'s ji|: t as if ili" old riln.d had Ii'.tii ohsi rv*‘«l, and that ii | 
i ravi lh. d iioi'i h war*! ii.d*i Latiiim and Ihenee to h*om': under the 
iKi/m? of s/iiiiKSi)), I'eiuLj used in tli" lirsl. instam e in lailnic life for 
tlKM.oiii-liision of treaties, ;iii.l a,fir r\*aid.s in ]»rivaU; life for tin' < oJi* 
elusion of e,v>nti:\i.-l'.s. 'J'he. meanin;.; of spo ulrs a.s a., ipne- tiou liy ,a 
ereditor to his •lehtor (all ln.)u;di latteily, we may well Leiiev**, nn- 
knowii to tliiMo'; thus came lo he ■ J)(j you eiiy.ag*.! a.-: solemnlY a<{ 
if tin- old eeremonial w«.l“, throne h hetwe-en us i* ’ There are. 

iiiun}’ exam|ile.s «)f sui-li siiij|dilii‘af ion of lerms, in.u;e more fandliar 
than wln.ui a man says- ‘*i ;.'ire y'.>ii iiiv oatii ujion it,” witho-ul 
either himself or the. individual ivldressci thinking it iieee.^sarv t<» 
go through Ihi* form. 

it h; imt a little remarkiUih; that, althougli the idea was 
deriv(*d from abroad, tlio u.so of the words and 

apofulto iu coutraoting Avnre, ilowu at Ica.st t.c) the lime of 
Gains, (‘oniined in Home to Human cilizcii.s. 'i’ho 
as a form of contract was essentially c/r/Z/.y. So at 

fir.st wcrc! the. later and le.ss K^olcnm forni.s of stijailation, - 
py’niniftl.snr ? pvomilU\ dabUnr. ? rArAo, and lholikc\ (hiius 
speaks of these anj/fris (jcnfiidn, binding «;vt:n between 
Hoitiaus and j»eivgrins. Such tliey became eviaitnally, 
but iu»t until toward.s the cud of tlic repablir. Net, 
altbongh^Vr/,s nirdifi^ liotli tlie aiid tbo later forms 

were from the iirst free from many of tbe. im[»cdiinenis of 
the earlier byifhnl. No witnc.s.scs wen' re(|uire<:l lo 
assist at tlicm ; and they were always .suseeptiblo of ipiali 
fication by ct>iulitions and terms. It was very lotig, how- 
ever, before parties had lunch latitude in tbeir dioii:c of 
language ; spondm was so jieculiarly solemn that m» eqni 
valent could be admitted ; and even tbo. later styles may 
bl5 said to Lave remaine4 .stercotypctl until widl on in the 
empire. And it was the use of th(» words of style tliat 
made the contract. Jt was formal, not material ; that i.s to 
say, action lay ujioii the ].»r(»mise the words embodied, apart 
from any consideration whether or not value had been given 
for it. In time this serious <Iisadvantago w'as abaitjd ; first 

. ^ 1884, pip. 4G5- 470. 

XTppu the «iee tlVy^.if. 0. 


by introducing in certain cases word.s tliat excluded action 
in presence of fraud, antecedent or .sid).seqneut, on the part 
of the creditor, and alteiuvurds by piudoriaii cxi’eptions, 

.sudi ;is ;i pl«-;iuf no value, or l> 3 ’ linving the contract Kset 
a.dde nji ihe nmlioji of the nomimil debtor before ]>roeeed- 
ings h:vl bct'U takmi upon it by the creditor. OrigijiuJly 
the siifudativtu was i tiip]<»ycd only in regard to engageim-Tit^ 
wlio.se terms Well- in cveiy respect definite au<l certain, and 
was *uiton (*d b\ tin- A ./Zs pi r rojidi iionmi. J.>ut in 

time it came to bt* euijiloy^d in etgagemetit.s th.'it were 
fro)ii the iij>t iiwh liiiite. 'i'iii-i s» i ms te» liin e been <lne. to 
lh(‘ iiitiTventiou ot 1 !u: pra-tors, and lo lia\ c (n'iginated aftr-r 
the sy.sp ta oi tl-i* A •//.>■ ]i;;d b» g»ui to give j'lace to 

that, jtt r f.-. M lie caM' >ei’.s 

spoken ol a.-' a < '*n«!iet iiui Lul ;..s an »{/:;(>/, 

CHAITKK 111, Till'. (iKN^rit’.M AND JGS 
llONOb'AHllM, 

( •' h'dj of i!,< 

I. fxrLrtLNe);.-; ri.L\T oi'KlMlia) ns illl/LAW. 

(ti'ott'flf t./j ( i (i/{d J/'Jlifi' itj i iH'i I'j Hi t'i’, \Vltile fiitlux 

it .may be uduiitied that eomnu i-. c was b..g;i]|]iing lo lake, •‘^f fei- 
root in Hoiiie Iii Ihe bill ccntniy, yet: il. ua.s iiot tiiilil i he 
0th that; it really bci'aiim of ini[>oi taii.a'. ’l ln ( amfiaign.s 
in whi< li Home \\a.-. eJiga;,’i.-d until the <. ml of the First .Hniiic 
War ulisorLcsl all ilsemvgiis. lint lifl^r (!uit ti.me tlic 
iulliix of stniiigeis, and tlnir M.lilcnnnl. i)i ihe city for 
]»i;rpo.scs of trade, bre.nnc very lapid, lo-d. La.tiMs and 
olhev allies, and Jiftcrwards (ire<]-i;-, 1 ‘art haginians, and 
Asiatics. Foi- tljcin and llm regnlalii.ut of llu'ir aiyairs llm 

#'f/'/A the. lav pcciiliar lo Home io.d its eiti/;‘j)s — 

uas a.pplieai'le only if iliey weie nK ini.ieiv, of allied stales 
tv) \N Ineli / A/A and /■» . ///.v C'/L'/ w cn ^liaianteed by 

treaty. Hut. mull iliuies wer** m.'t in tliis favoiued po.si- 
lion ; ,aud e\cn those v.Lo weiv: soon found lliC raiig«; of 
JJeunan iiKales ol aeptiii'ing {»rojieiiy and e(>ntrji.eling 
obligations too niiriow for ilu.ir n tjuiri ments. Henci! a. 

///x tfi hftHhi was gjesinallj; devido|.ted “ wliieli Very early 
in it.s hisuu'y ilrovii tre;tly eovenari!,-. tVu' {• rup, rtitn) cuit of 
UM.' ; its applic;»li<;n inay for a. lime have bci-n limited to 
traii.sact imis belAveeu noireiti/ins or b<.t\\ee.n eif.l;<i:ns and 
nun ••itir.e.ns, but it was eveiitnally aeeeoled in the du:al- 
ings of 1 iti/:ens inftr ;ind Iteeame. pail and paivei of the 
ja.< liohHtnnrruif. Gain.- and .hi.-.! lui.iii .q-eak of it as 
‘•the connnou law id mankind,' “the hvw in use .ainotig 
ail natiims '; i>ut the lan;e.i;ig«;; mnsi not be taki'ii too 
literally. Tlie I'oman jn.< was not built up by 

the adopliiui »>f one doetsiiK' or in.stilntion after anutin r 
that was found ti be genernliy ennuit elsiulK-iv. In 
llie earliest stages ol ii.s ri.itgnition it was “an indo- 
pemleut iutenuaionej private law, wliicli, as micIi, re- 
.gulateel inti reom’-^e ludween ^'eregrins i*r betwien ]>eregriu.s 
and <!iti/eTis i»n tin' basis of tlielr eiunmon Z/Y^/’/^/.H’ ; ■* 
during the reiiulTie it was j.iui'ly ern|.irieal ami free from 
the. inllneuco of seientifi*- thifawy, but ils extern-ions in 
the early cm] lire Wi’re a cn'iition of ilie a eoni' 

bination of comparative. jnrisprndi n<*e arid rational sju'cii- 
latii.in. To .say that it wa.s dt Uo fn in olKcrvatico evevy- 
wliere is inai*curate : on tiu' conlr.jry, it was Homan law', 
built up by Ibunan jurists, IIiuiilIi eallgd inte) exist-ence 
throng]) the necissitiis i>f intircunrse witli atid among 
non Jtomans. 

It may bo a little diniciilt. for a modern jurist to say 

” Oil HiC T?oiii;iii y>/s f/r’/vOi'C'/f, soc Voigf, hm pi, R 7intv r>fl'\ fiCQUum at 
hoirif.rii, nndpis f/riifiu/n- ff, Itomtr, 4 vols., FiiMpfiic, lSr.C-75 ; Nollk*- 
.‘!hip, in the Journal of Iddlolop/^ vol. xiii. (1885), p. s<p 

•* Voigt, Jm nat., vol. ii. 661. He distingui.s'hua ihv, jus ci'pR,juB 
ffcjUiumt aud jus mtural^. us the ^systems which api)UiKl rtwpcctively 
to the the freeman, and the mim, 
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" with perfffCt precision 'Virlia.t vero the doctrines and institu- 
tipna of tlio gentium ns distinguished from the ./w« dmle. 
But the distinction must have lx;cu very familiar to the 
' ][toinana ; otherwise we should not have had the statement 
of Marcian in reftrenro to tlio droXohs, - that they en- 
joyed all tlio riglits j'onipotcut to a man under the former, 

V but none of tln‘se conipetcnt to him luidcr tho latter, 
rhe Jnditutkni of the l*fOygriit l^'. fiioviikip , — The pnoLorship' 

peregrin, was nn outcome of the Licinian laws of the year .‘h^7 u.o. 
prsetor. Down to the end of the otli century the ])ra?tor then aj)- 
r pointed s ijH'.rintended single-lianded the administration of 
justice, nii-ke lictweon citizens and fnre.igners. lluL with 
tho altered condition of things in tJuj beginning of the 
6th century, and the intlux of stnmm'is whieli has already 
; alluded 1«), the w«>rk s(.n jus t«) liavti lieeii fouiui too 
onerous for a single magistrate., and a secvuid prador was 
appointed. The date is not absidiitely certain, alllioiigh 
„ ' generally assumed to liavo been al)Out the year 5D2 irj*. ; 
but Pompon ills says distinctly that tlio creation of the new 
ofRco was rendered necossary by the incrcaso of tlio peregrin 
jfiopulation of lloin<3, and that the m;\v iiiagistrato got the 
najue of praetor ptregnuus because his principal duty was 
, • ^ .to dispense justice to this f<»i*cign element:. After tho 
S submission of Sicily and Sardinia the number of the [U'liitors 
was increased to four and after the com [ nest of S[»ain to 
■ six; Sulla, raised the nuinljcr to eight, and (.Vcsfir eventu- 
ally to si.xtoen. Hut all the later creations wcoi for speciiil 
purposes ; the ordinary administration of justice within the 
city 'was loft with tho representatives for tlio time of the 
two earliest, who came to be distiugiiislied as pnteior 
urhanua {<iui jv.a inter rives dlrlf) and pnieftir perei/rlnvs. 
It would be going too far to speak of the latter as the priu- 
' ci.pal author of tlio Jns gentium . ; for a large proportion of 
tho actions for enforcing Jits fjentium rights were civil, not 
. honorary, — a fact wliicli jirovos that the rights they were 
^ . ' uioaui to protect and enforce had their origin in tho 

civile^ although moulded to meet new- reipiiicjiicuts by tacit 
consuetude and the agency <»f the- jurists. l>ut even in this 
view the pert;griii prador must have had a powe rful inllii- 
. . \ shape and consistency to the rising juris- 

- prudence, liy means (»f \\\r. furmvJoe. lie. adjusted for giving 

it practical eircct. 

itoforba.. iHiinpliJh'ation of rrocyiJurr. find hd ml net ion, of New Jlcniediya 
of jBbu- imder tlu: yKhutian Law. — 'I’lic Iwr. Jrhnth is only twice nieiitioiiod 
tiAa law; hy dTioicTjt WTitcrs, and wn know neither .it.4 jirccisc date nor its 
; i»poci|ic provisions. And yet, to judgM by its cllbcbs, it luiist have 
boen ,onc of tbo most iinporUuit ]iiovi s of coniitiul li gislatioii in Mm 
latter half oF tlio ropiddic ; for ( hdliu.s spr/aks of il. :ls baviiig givt?ri 
. tho deathblow to many of Ibe institutions of the .XU. Tabb’s, 
and Gains couples it. with two JiiliaM bovs as tho slaUitory instru- 
mciits wbvnrby till) formular sy;doni of proceduro was substituted 
. . for th.jL pt’r h'i/ is action f's. Tlio pi*<)l>ribi]ity is that it whs onacted 
innnediately or .Vion after tbo iujitiiuLioii of tbo porcgriii pra’.lor- 
. sltip. Its purposi*, wbaiovor niay have been its Li.mus, seems to 
havo been to ^.•ln[*owf^^ Mio j»rn'l.ors to adaju. existing roiucdies to 
. alU’red cir<.iiinsnirice.s, and to fashion new .'u tion.s on tho civile 
for Uie.uso of the peregrins to wliom th^ procedure of the Iqps 
. ' . " was ineonipetent ; while it may p.KVNibly at the. same time 

hav'ii expressly authori7(^d ttu; yiscitiou iu tlie stylos to be dovi.sotl 
by them of clauses that woubl give protection wlicn rcupiired against 
.elaiins Mrat in law were \vi:ll founded bat iu fact incuuitable. Bui, 
whatever may have been tho actual provisions of the sUitulo, the 

rosiillt wm the introduction of a ’ ...... 

.planted that by the “ actions of 
r pliant than the- latter, and whose 

. - '.instead of tho issue btu‘ng iltjelare.l by >’ord of mouth by the parties, 
find roquiring in many oa.ses to embody with i»i-ifect accuracy the 
provision upon which it was based, it w-a-s ih)w fornmlated 
. ' . . y writing by the pr.etor, in the sliapo of an iristriiction to tho judge 

y ' ^ inquire and consider, with [H>wer to condemn or acquit according 

t<) his fin di n g 

' Pr<miwi*d Cm\qm8ts. -^The growth of comniercp and the 

and enal 


thmugh tha agency of fireedihan and slavos to carry bh t^c on a 
scale hitherto unknown, and which thus helped to fester tho fm 
genlhim, wnta no doubt due to a larM extent tp provincial conqueata. . 
But these operated also iu other airections. The authorities who ^ 
proeeedcMl to tin? conquered provinces as governors found themselves 
face to fiicc with laws and institutions iu tnauy respects differing 
from tboMc of Rome. Ibditical considerations dictated how far 
Mu-sc were to be respected, how far subverlcil. In some provinces, 
more cHp»H!ially the Easteiu ones, it wa.s thought unnecessary to do 

.1 t . I A \ * A * . .J.__ I Xl..* ...ff 

more tluiii i 


II procedure which gradunlly sup 
* tin*, law,” which was much tiiorc 
clirtiacteristic was this, -that, 


ileiiicnt tbo existing .system ly the importation of 
doctrines of tho Jvs acniiuni ami the procislure of the preetor’s 
edicts ; Avbile in otlicrs, in which it was deemed exiicdicnt to destroy 
us rapidly as jiossible all national feeling and every national rally- 
ing ]H>iTit, a lioimuiiziiig of all their iiistitutions was resorted to, 
I'.veii to the extc'iil of 1 iitioiliuiiig some of the formal trail sac lions 
which previoubly had been confined to cili/cii.s, Butin either case 
there was a re.fiex. action. Tl»e n.Ttive instiiulioii bad to bo studied, 
it‘> .advantages and disml v.antagcs balaiii'ed, the moans considered 


of adapting it to Ibe 
presented as to make 


pr;ctovi;iii [nocedurc, and the new' idcfus so 
tlic.m liunnoidzc fi.s far as possible with tbo 
old. All this was a training of no .small value for those who, on 
ibeirreinvn to Homo, Avcie to exeicise an iiillueiKC on legislation 
and the adniiulstr.il ion of the l;iw. 'rbev brought back witli tbetn 
not merely an experience they (.<»nld iitit have obtained at home, 
bat soimtimes a familiarity with foreign instiliitions that Mi ey 
were very willing to acc.liinatize in Italy. Home thus enrielusl 
its law iVoni the jirovinces, deriving from them its emphyteutic 
teiniro of lami, its hy]»otlu!e, its Khodiau Inw' of general average, 
and u variety of otbi-v fiatiiK’S that were altogether novel. Some 
of tbeiri were sanetionevl by tacit recognition, otliers by edicLs of 
the pr.‘eto.is ; but, in wlialcvcr way received, they we.rc imlircctly 
fruits of provincial com I ties t 

ASprcfffl of Litcndifre and Philo.'iophy. — Tlu^ eifeet on Koman luflueuce 
eivilixatiou of the. adilitrlion of oilacatcd mou iu Hit; laba* n.-jiublie uf litera 
to litc.ratare and ]>bilosopby is a matter for consideiation in con- lure and 


nexitiii with Rome s gciua-al bi-story. It is not 


hero the quirstion bow fill* specific, i.l 
ini]»ress of the inniienee of t n* .•*clnM 


jtroposed to eon.sidcr philo- 
Roinan law bear tbesopby. 


doc t]“in(‘.s of 

Mils, es]M!eiul]y that «>f the Stoi<‘S ; 
it is a .subject mm-li li>o lurgo to be disi)o.s»*d of iu a. lew lines.- 'rim 
matter is inontioned .simply lor Ihe sake of noting that the .s])iiit 
of critical inquiry aroitsod and fostiTisl by literary ami pliilo.soi>b.ieril 
study, .seriously ami coiisciciitumsly undertaki'n, lamtribiited greatly 
to pVomoU) a new deparinre, in juii-.pi udeiiee that beeauio very 
niarke«l in the time of Cicero- the do.si re to subordinato form to 
.suli.'itanco, the word spf»ken to tbo will it was meaiit to manifest. 

Mm; abstract rule to the imlividnal case to which it. wa.s propo.sod 
to a]i]»ly it. This was tbo first idfort of what then was called 
equity to i.t*m]»er and kcc]» within bounds the rigour of the jm 
stririirifi. The. pj-relors, tbo judges, and tin.*, jurisconsults all had 
Mieir share in it. Although mo«lcrii jurists are prone to speak of 
prrt'torhiii eijuity as it it were a thing 5q)art, yet the same H]*irit was 
leavening Mu; law in all direetions ami in the liamks of all wlio bad 
to deal with it, the ililferemte. being that tho form and publicity 
of the ctliet gave to its a]>plic.ationR by the priclors a more pro- 
minent and euduriiig roeerd than was found in tlio ilecisions of 
j)rivatey/n^«'C.9 or the oj»inions (if counselling jiiri.scon.sults. 

Ih’dim of JMig ion and - It would bo equally DecUno 

out of ]>lace to CTilarg»3 here on the causes and manif(3sta-<>^’^**'h* 
tidiis of tliat decline in religious sentiment and public 
private virtue wliich was fraught with such disastrous , 
results in the later days of tho republic. The private law 
was iritlnenc<jd by it to a considerable extent, alike in 
those brain hcrt wliich reguiated tlie doiiicstic relations and 
tho.so which dealt with }>ro[)erty and contract. 

The ever-increasing disregard of the sanctity of the 
marriage tie is one of those features in the history of tlio 
period which strikes even the ino.st unobservant. WTiilo 
from the first tho laAV liad denounced causeless separation 
and visited it with penalties, in principle it maintained !. 
the perfect freedom of divorce, — that it was improper to 
forco persons to continue in the bonds of matrimony.' ;? ■ . 
between whuui matrimonial affection no longer existed.. ; 

AVith tho simple and fnigal liabits of the first five centUriei^ ■ ^ 

2 tt ts onptbttt was diacusseil with mucl^ gi*€ater fervour a century;;, y" 7 
ago than it is now. Of tho later litvmturo may bc) mentiducxl--Sraji;;>^ 
Vollenhoyen, T)e exiffm ri qmm pftxlowphia (irKcd - MML 
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of Uoine, and the iiiirveillancc of the consilmm dotneatirmfi^ 
the recognition of this principle pirKluced no evil rcsiilts ; 
family Tnisnmlerstaudings were easily amoothod over, and 
divorces \\\:re v.f rare oi'onncnco. J»ul from the time of 
t}jc enactment of tlie Ma iiiaii Jaw in r)?<G tJjcrc seems to 
have, lu'cn a cliaii.ge for the worse. It hilt r nliri disj)lai-*Mi 
tlie family conneil as a divorce court and tran.sfernul il.'^ 
lnnction.'» in tliat inaLU'r to w jnd n'i^i m (ft- a eoiirL 

of iiiipn’ry nominatt‘<l hy tlie. ]»rator, and having as its 
duty to decitle to wliat extent tln-rii slnjuld J^e forfeit nit^ ‘‘f 
the nnplijil provi.sions in j'a.v of scjiaral ifm *)r re[>udiat ion. 
The motives of tin.’ -.tatnlt* may li i\e h- cn <ir the h« -t. ; Init 
its teni.leney tvas injurious, fur not «lid it indirectly 

f;icilitat(^ dixurce, hut, it rcndciwl tlie idoa <d it familiar, 
and ov(Mi]ji <!S\ I lint r.'sj loci for the dom<‘.^t:ie couiici) wlih h 
Jmd liilhcrto hcvn a chi^ck. open it. W'iiat wendcr ih.at 
vilh incrc;c-ing luxury and licentiousness divor*o heeame 
s'> ommon ! 

'This haoseness (,f 1 1n.‘ ni.uiia‘-''e bond, as was naturally 
ti»l)e exi*eeted, liad its elfe^t oil the. other family rejai ion..... 
d'he ohligatmn of a. fat her to ju t>\ idc for hi eliijdren [»egan 
te> ])•; lightly e.ateeined. ’The la.w jOossildy only llnj imer- 
prelnlion jJiit upv»n lln^ itti /ry^/.v.^sV of the XU. 'I’ahles 
Jiad empowered him te^t imeui.,ar![y to disinherit tin. m. eip 
in iic-t it Ilf ing tliem fo limit, their right to .i im r** fraei jon 
Ot the iidieiila nee ; bin it \\a.s a..^s’.!nn‘d tlrd tins power 
would 1>:: e\c‘i‘ei>,cd with di.scr..‘tion and only w’n :i jn>tified 
l)V eireuin.^tanecs. iJut in the l;dr u’ da \ .^ of t.he n'pub!i«\ 
unii'l tlie .-slaekmie.! ties of <(omesti<* life, paternal ji..; wa || 
as eoiijni'Vil duly .s-’cins to liaxe often been lo.-.L .sight of, 
aiid <'hildr. n dl.-aidieiited or cut otl' with a nominal .share 
of iho inlierifanee in ordei* lliit a .stringer inig;ht. b.r 
cnii' lied led t'.> lh“ ini.rodnet Ion Je/the ceninnu ii*al 

court, witliout any h*gi.sial i ve eii'e*! uieiit. or t*r:etor‘s eda i 
t.‘) Warrant it, of what \va..'s caljcd tlie. y/zs/v/a. 

• -a hullenge of a testament by a eliild \\lne.e 
natur.'il tdaims liad been earn'iciously and cau.sclessly dis 
regarded. While lln^ jiracliee tiiay for a time, have be.-n 
ln\sitaling and ini-;e.i ta.in, yet b.-ifois* I'on;.’:, thi i.mgli means 
of tlii.s y/z/z-. /if, the, rule, eame to be »*.''t.t))lidied that every 
< hihl was entitled, not wit h>tan< ling the ternrsof hi.s fathi.a ’s 
testaim-ul, to at lea.st a bmrih ( // .rZ/o Ag.///eu, ni;:t rtit h -fi- 
fj/ii't, tla- li'gitim of the law of and \avious Uon 

tincrital coiintnes) of wljat wouhl haM>i‘oine. to him had hi.-^ 
|*arent tiled inte.stait.*, unle.ss ir ai>p«'ared lliat the. hitler had 
Jiad ade«jnate. grtuinds bir cxchiiliug him or liiniliii;g loin 
to a sin.alh r .share. A |)are.ijt miglit in like, manner elril- 
hmgean mulutifnl testament made liy lii.N cljild to his ]»re- 
jiidice ; ami in certain ea.<e,s .so might broilier.s and sj.^UTs 

tifft /* s'c. 

'riic vlecJine. «)f nmrals had an e«pial]y maiked, elVect on 
the tran.sjietion.s of daily life, •■ailing foj- preeantioiis and 
refnctlics that Innl not been found rcitnisite in the hey «lay 
of the irnTTi'i TMi' * Men no iongi-r relied on (Mcli 

otljor’.s good faith imic.s.s backid liy stijmlation.s, t antion.s 
(cut/Ym/ic.s), an<l gnarantee.s. The Itniilian bankruj»t<*y 
arrangeineiits and tlie »/cZ/o Puniinun. for .stdting a.sidc 
alienations in band of i reditors indicate a laxity in mei*' 
cantile dealings that was |>erhaps an inevitable con.sci juem•e 
of the growth of trade and commerce. I hit, that sneh 
rtinicilio.sa.s, for example, the rv\ wndlUieit (iutdiif(r 

.or the t’.voptio non nnmrr*ifaf pet' mt it tc slionhl liavii been 
fouml nocess iry the. one an answer to a vendor (with the 
price ill his |»ockct) who attempted to dis[>o.s.sf-«js hi.s vemlce 
because some of the formalities of conveyance liad been 
ncglecttxl, the otlicr an answer to an action on a bond for 
repayment of motley that by some accident had never Ixicn 
advanced — proves that the law had now to eui'ountcr fraud 
in ttll directions, and that Graecajidi^it hod to a great extent 
-diapkeed the old Ilouian probity. 


1 M. r.vci-m:.'^ oc rni: l.vw. 

, I.rfj!sl*tntn. --1 1 faiiilof 1 m'. s.iili lli.U ilui iii;* flic )*• ricU of iic.ii l V I.,! I'isl.i- 
: t\\i> rent nrii.s and ;i h.ilf •sii)»rac(.«l within tin* pi f.s< jU rliaptrv tin* ti-.ii. 

; piix.il'' law mm h to hgishUioii. 'Un* vast mai'itily •)l‘ ihi.; 

j * iia.-liin ii!.- «-f ihn tim*' n'J’i'i'H il 1..) hy tin' lii.sloj u irli 

I •■••n-t it 111 i«inii L • pest iens miinioip.il ;iml i.i 1 gi'Xi-’itm-.iU, 

. .i.LT.ir! in arr in.::. t|i- m; li.val pi.'Ii< y, .'■umi'l n n y jnnliilii: irnr , 

, i-iimiMal .ci-I p.:i;.-.r n --ul.ii i.ms. an*! •jIIiit Jc.ni tcis ihir aHn !•.■ I 1.1. <- 
• p‘iM'..* iJiw 5 liiiii llic pijx.iti*, 'I'lmsi* nf the laU< r i la.';.-* nc n- 

i lioin-<i hy C.ni!-.; ami Tlpi.in in tin-ir im^t il nt iuii.ai w^nks i'au Iv 

; a ill nmiil.f-r ; ai..| .-.f i in-.,.- i;<ii aljovn ha It' ;i ili'/ni ‘an 

. !•■* ‘aid to li.iM- i-'.i r- i-i-.l ;» ju-nnam ni inllsii'in t- on tlji* }>i im ipii*.-; 

. ■ I'Ci 'll - rmi;iii-.!ii li Ifi.-ii t 111.* il la : IS “* fh*.* liw. .Mod. of tlii'in v\**ro ^ 

I fiiactiil'-nl ; of I li.- i .i' t.il’ lii*-. comifianr flur tn'I'fS, 

lo u hi'ii oidm.n V ii'o. U a! i-ni pa. .-id .a-, mi'i* |■^alIilv oonvriit.d 

! am! moi',- ..a -ilv wos i..U lli.»ri tl,. l on.iij , ,ii f);,- i-. jn i;ri*’-^. 

: hi t‘.fs >•! ! ;' J/ ' 'j I;,, pi.i.-fi,,. pj «ip..iiniiiiig ndief-^ 

. vv.-cH voiy am ;• nt. rui-l i -i ; h. . i; f o! 1 . ; v\ >.■. 1 Ip- J. ma.' .ind •. (»io;u1a soiigliatos’ 
j It. th- .,t i!,,. I ! I i.nr-S.in^ ‘Jl W.i- nm- ol 1 hr «no>r cdictis. 


i oi.vions .'V. 1 . i-i::g \*i!!j viil. h t Iv hi pi r mr 

I i.'i i-_ri-U ! a I •; \\ i.s i h \ .ti, |.» la\- ;,i, jiijMi. t i(.;i a «iri;!n .'iinl 

I fi.Uov.-.r h;.i oljrd i.'iji •*, or ?!/ r -n. m him s..ni.- id \ a ii I a*'.- ;* :id 

. m-iiiiaiu iiim in its • .? jox n:. nt. li ■i\ i-. .o,' ..f i!i. \\ .w < in wlii, 'n 
I'nhli * oi-f). r x\ ;is p;- >I ' l.d wia-'ii' lli< :i‘ li .d l"i i; no i:i\.i;ioii o4^ 
; uli.ii till* ’aw f. p ;j d. .( a;, a laM.ld, .ind v 1,. i .,a< n' ! v, t in sc 

i '\as no i-vm'*.lv -'v.i.lioii. Th;,;. lln* * .ii li. r .'.li t.- ol 1 h- pii^t oj s 

I wt I’l.* i»r liiis t.iia r.u l . 1 - i*^; nrd, lli.il i.-. to va\', '.'It.h VoliltSi..- to 

I igirlh nlar < .1 ami what alh i \-v.inN • ;. m-' lo !»■ rad.- l rr- 

j ••iii-iit’i i.r /•/■•mo' C' V {tCfl'i jx.i.sioi i!ii n* ia Iittl* i»;»“.on tn iloalii. 

j In linn* a m-w rj.i--. o!\ di 1;-, ;spp' ;i! i.al m hi.di 1 In* nami* ol . Z-z 
I /'• t;'' ■' t'.n '.•■r y« vod, ’.V //, o/io-i ■ Z'l .- ij/jumiih’o- 

. JlianC-i’hy tJi.- p.'.ftoi’. ]fijl‘i '..sll' d oil li i.-i a ! I.'li fii ■ flir '.viol.* !.o:l|d; 

! di: pl.a ;>•. d }‘ui- <!).• cnijt.F.v in il.o w.i-r .alhd , oj sh.* j'lii.f 

• In* wmild f.o pi'fj-.n. 1 t«» /.i.-inf on 1 h" .-ipj.lj. it inn of mv om* allow- 
ing th;iL lie.- ,-Ual.- of I,;. J ; i • j,l. jnplal. d ii.i*l tl i a ii. 1 I.i; 

y.:ir-; pt .. los- w :i -» lioo (o,ii:>>|.; i io- onh : . of 1; i-' pio'loi i- .-oi oj- mil. j 

. I' s! it was n.- Hal lo, idni I ■» d.. r-o il I !p-’i Imd l». ! n t -nnd h. n- liojal 
I m lio.-, li,*. .a Idling f.. tiam n-w p; ...xi-.loii.-; .sit-. -.•« .h»* 1 i»v dc- 

j m.ind ' )•; :d|..> upon [>.i-i [>f.otoi . Ioi m/o.'o g. /n'/,, hill ’.\IjI. Ii tiio\- 

' laid ii.-it .•-■;»-m r;.di:'<‘<k oj' <. \n ii p'opo.diig Ihi- a'., ot.nioo .-oim* imni'-ly 
: tnlisilyof hi.-, tr.xji do\i-.ing. \-, t.oh m\v )na i.ir onloii'd np-.u 
; (iMior In* ;.5n:it».iij«*t d hia jn j .’.-nii.-t sonal pi cgia innn*, Im c i, 

i it. Wii:, .Mno.l from this p.ii lioiil,;f point of viow. hy lai- t!m 

gi’-ataf ]»aid of d lrn’:tf/. 'iitn, I I’.CiMnil 1» d Irom hi,-, prrdfoi y.-siii s 
! .and ‘liiU- it .to’..*, p i;.(;*a'.ip!i>, cdmliii dd;;^ in inimhi! .\.s lim«* pio. 

• gi,-.s.d, rt pro.- ‘ii; 1 ng !ii-io*\n .on; i iiau jon. A:id .*-•.) if. wiiil on in 

th«* tiv-.l yaais I'f l!i«‘ ii.ipii’.-, loiiil t!i*‘ t ■.;;«* ovdi n IViijoiion vxas 

- f<l»].-o.l hy ih** imi*. li.ii •. and al I'.V, :‘lt*r h \ii.g, I'X iii.st i in i i..m 
t.f II. idlin', ho. II -iihjo. tod So i.\i ioii. ai:-i .-on.-oli*! il.-il will) tin: 

• itii. I..-. ..f llm porovriii pr.i lo:.-. :imi j inoiai go\'‘im.>j:s it wa.-. 

• v-im {i-.m d iis -Ualiiii; l.xv, h-s Tin- i inpi!».‘ lhii.»i!gli tho im diiun o*' :l 

. '1 hoi.’ J . .'..'nm lo.'; .OF) lor .-lipj'si.-ing tl'.*'! tl.- odiot .iStaino*! ion- 

M'.l.rahi*- ]»rop.:r{it.C:.- in I ho »imo of id'*, c* ; .(‘o! im i;.i-i»(i..ijs lIi.U, 
in I'is youth ti:** .\ll. 'I’.d-Io-; i>.:*l In ' ii i.iiighl. 1.* tin. 

ho\ s in Imo], in lil-; l Ui i' yi iiN iIjo-.* w.!*.* m ■•.;I* • ! ‘i i, ind v.iimo 

; m.-n .)iiooi.‘d iii-l.’iil f.* fin* piii-litr ‘ i iliof^ Ihr fln ir id.^t |osr..’iis 

J in 1,1 w . < M' -i tl w ot' lli.-m lIo* dato aii<l aut ii*»i - liip ar** known x\ it h 

; lol.-raiih* pri.-oi.-dfin ; hnl of tin- liistoiy of l))i maj'nily, imdiitliag 
i ^«)illo of llii' mo.-l. i III p'*i't :i 11 ( , .‘iirli as I lio-,*.' i n t ri.'d m. i hg rr^/ >/ :ff /n in 
m t In- iMi'Und o( jo.'-ii'ii tliK ii-.di * rio: , ah-i m v, min'.rit \ , 

I .iint iho and tl. »--.o i‘‘\ idiU i*nd/iug tiio law '>1 .-in « o:,>.,j,,ii, o 

• iiio tv* a gn.at i-xt* id in ih'- d.iiK. It is i..>t m-ios..iiy i*i.is isna- 
I oil her lli.it I lit! ,1 nli.i ij con.-ojidii ion o.. hdiii .< all t ho pi ovi^iosis tha! 
j tVf*ni Ih.-l to hed appi*art*\I «)ti tin* ii'hiim, or that tho-..- pio-.-vvi’d in 
i it wi'-r** orioin.iHy in tin- sluip*- in mIiIcIi lin-y ai-t* thi-)<: pi.-.- id.’d. 

I It i'j nm* li morn lik,-iy that w** liavin it only Ihos. ilmf had -too,! 

■ tin* l*’st *if gi imratiuri.s, juid that many of 1 1mm a ii; (ho ro.snil .*1 tin*. 

oi'iiddni'd wi.silnin ami o\]ii'id.*noo of a s* i i* s of j't.iloi -. It w in 
^»m.: of I ho groat ;nlva.nt.igos tin* i-.liol.- Ji,..! ov» r h gi.-d.it i\a* on.aot- 
; mi*iif.‘-i that tln-y miglit h.* .jr'^tppod, ii .snin* •!, or asm mli d hy a iioxv 
}*riot<Ji- ao.-oiding to In*^ juilvritn nt t*I‘ piii'li* n • juii omoids. K*ir tin* 
o(li.*| was rtri r.da/p. iiih udotl to ;iid, .snpphniont. and 

j laivroci it in aooFii daiii ** wil li t Im m. i »• * !ia'i‘.dng osj iniato nf jn.ihlic 
; m*i ossitio.‘i ; ami this would liavi^ hioii inuio.vdl i<r iiad it.s prov i.-ioms 
j from tin* lii>t Sjo^hi a- st«.‘ri ol x i*od as tin y h*-t;^nno by tin; consoliiht- 
I tioii in tin' tinn*. of 11 idii.in. 

I 'rin‘ A’.f//V/ .‘looms to havo- oonTjuiii-d two parts, -the liist xvhat ni.iv 
, In* oallod tin* <.‘«lii t or edic ts proin r, ainl tin*. s**cond an ap)H*ndi\' of 
i .styh-s of a.'tions, iX* ., x' iiol Imr dori' t‘d from tin* ///.s r/r/h* or fnmi 


/ ‘.-■'I 

idi ;■ 'll ■ !i| hi ai Si 

'll!.- id \ :i li 1 :c'i- 
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lii.il i.s to v'ly. 

'.'itli Vfliitsi. 

afhi 

\->,ll dl , • ;.m-' to ! 
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im i;.i-idii.ijs l Ii.d., 
1 'll i.iii-hi. 1.* tin. 


. Jit.'i nriirtoriitin. d im conli.'iits of ihi- edict pro]i».’r wore in d*?' 
: tail x'lM’v varioms, hut .'ill *ii.*vi)loil to an oxjK>sition of iln* xvays in 
j whii-h tlm pnrtor nmant to c.wvi’isv his jurisilii*t.ion diniin» his year 

* Si*f Lvnri, h pr(u.i(un'.i<:k^ii hht fs, SLuttgart, 

' 1878, ivinl the inlroi.hwtory vliaptors iu his J)a.^ lidiiinvi t*crpvt\iUiHi 
i bei]>*»h:, ; Korlowa, Rnm. JiedUs^esch^^ § GO. 
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of offii-o. Tli^'v ^<T<3 not (liilaolic or <lofriuri!.if fonimlations of law, 
hut r:t.lh<^r auiiomj4?rMi,*iits or sulvortismruMits of wluit ifiiuHly hw 
wtnild ^nint in sindi and sin h <’iiru?iislafnvM, or (liroc't orders to <lo 
or |>ri'*hddl ioiiM 'loinix crrt-iiii l A party an 

Hrlioii or wiia!*‘\vr rls'- it 1 k^ nmli-r any of Hn-iu did so not 

of right, he would liave doin? had his elaini had a statnti»ry 
or eu>Uiliirtrv fomidutiiin, hot. of grace, on the .slreiigUi of the 
jirjflor's proniisi’ to graait him n haf. he j iaimeit and m.ikir the giant 
idfocnial. 'I'h.ir was why orii^nally sm h an in lion hud to ht^ raised 
and <’Ofi4:lndt’«l \wthin llie pari ieiilar pradoi's yf ar of ollice, -a nil** 
Avhieli in time, hy jthnso, was con verh-fl int<» t he r-oinc\vhat •lilferent 
f>ne iljai a [ni»;-ly pnel or i ill uc? ion lA' , md uiiginally of flie 
rivjf-, even tlioiigh n-nioi h*llcd and rcgnlalc.l l»y rlie poefoi; had 
to In* laised wiihiii a \*vir ttfllic occnricn. r to wldeh it nderred. 

As ahivel v observed, llie JH-.vIvn-.-j’ edi» !s pro«** edcd (i> a gn-ali r 
than the earlier le;,dsl;ition of flic i-omitia n|>»»ii Urns of 
C4jijily : lh;il is to mv, tln-y set lhtMn.S‘*]\ cs against tin! strict ness 
and forinalisMi of the. jnrisprndeiiiio (>f ilie >,11. 'faldc?-*. Sm h 
may be sai-.I to have hr. n the gciici'al h rnh in y of the edicts as a 
whoh'. Unt it was ihi* tendency of Uie whole jmispiude)ic.‘ of i!i.‘ 
linic, and by no means p'-eiiliar to the pr.ettnian enviiion. X'.ovhcre 
in the t4'.\is ill’.- tiie jna-tors spt.Ucjj ()f as thi> moiilhpieei s of i-.jnity 
ns distingni.dM-d fr.mi Inw. Such a, di.-.tiiietion recurs ire.jijcni ly in 
CieeiNi ; he ideiitiMes with tlie apiiil. of a law or agnMnieut, 

riiid Jits witti its h-ner, hut it is in 4»raier to .sing the praises not of 
the pr;eti)ls hut of the plea.lers wiio inainlained 1 in.* fon.nr as against 
the latter, and ol' 1 he jmlg'es who ware pirsiiade.! bv t le ir Mgnnieii I s. 
Mneji of wh it w;h lontained in li e /v/Ai might tpiile ns well liaxe. 
been embodied in stal.iite, and we know that in liioe .statnte lame 
to it>, aid ; wil ne.ss a \ cry r.-ioa; k;i i«!<‘ provi.sio;: of it, - “ 1 w ill ljvc 
it<iin‘i i{nt /i.oftf .vs//i as rna \ be eiijoiiiial I'V .-'ta.! iite, w Ind lu.T eomili.tl 
ciiard ni-nl or seiiai '.iseijiisnli. ” 

Of tin 4‘di. |s of the peregrin pretor ami tledr relalioii to ibnt of 
his nrh.an eo’ieague jiirlc is kimwn. That tlu'V d.iUtnrd in ;-a..me 
re.speels iheie can )i<‘ no d«'ubt, for in tin* /a.e Jitihritt (of 7<T» ?' 
fors^tfiing lie' go\a rnmeiii of I ‘i::iljnn.* ( bml lie* maglsirate.s aii*. 
directed, with referen‘*e lai :i e. riain action, to f{n*mnhite it in tlie 
way pre.se rilled in tin* idiet of the peregrin pra'tor. 'flic latter, 
t lier.'fot'e, IMW T to some e\ teiit liax«* heeti ill iidvain'e of tii-il <d’ 
lln^ urii'.Mi pricioi', probably in ibis la-.sjMa t, that, i.eing ])repared 
]•! iniarily for l ie.! regnla i ion <.f .pi.‘'d ions allVering non eiti/ens, it 
I'llvne I lioroligll 1 V lll.tll I lie o< lief a Voide.d ibriiiM lit ic;} that V.'eia' eoin- 
p'.'ieiil. only to eiii/cens. and tlms t<» a great' r 4-\le.iil sin!)iliti«al prei- 
cediirc. The edi'ds of t le* ]»ie.vim*ial g'.vei neis must ha v»: \ .ai ie«l 
Ht'.'Oiermg lo e.iieiimsi.ne'es, being in ail eases i oiii ji'.i.'it e.s of 'j.i’O- 
visi«ins, nioje nr h-ss mini, roiis, borrow .•.! from the (.lieivS of tiie 
pnelors and additions suggest-.,] hy ih*' peculiar wants of the 
ditlereiit provinces f«ir whi.-li they were framed 

A.s for Tiios..! <»r th'.reurnie ledil'S, wlio amongst oilier 
dntier> were idiarged with lie.', siijan vi aoii of iviarkers, tin-ir rangt* 
was etuy limited, their mo.»,|. iinporlant pr.ivislinis having ivler* in <:• 
I'l op^'** «de ; of sl.'ives. lioises. /iiid laft ie, and ('ont •liiii ii .f K'g.nla- 
1 .I 011 -. alionl t he duties of vt iehn.s expo-^iing iheiii, ami rfa'ir respoii.’,i- 
bility for i'ltmt f.nilts and vieea. 

('’oir tie- f Vi/iNoo/i/'/e, /*.r./) s,s ///.■'. o' J •! ,-fS'H'infi )ti'i\ n-,u\ /Ves' V/oZ/V/'rA/r. ---( Ire•^t 
tndi ifii’)' as may l»e tlie iilry I'x ja'i i'Mieed hy jdiilo.s.iplji.' il jni isls in de- 
law. lining IIi.' ground of tie; .nitliority of eineuieliidinaiy l.aw, the.re is 
no ro.im to /li.-p'.ii.* lie* impoilfim-e of its emit rihution.s to e.ver'y 
sy stem of jfii-isprmienee amd.Mit and m .dern, 'I'he men wljo iiist 
di'i.'W, ae'sgiled. ami emlorsnl ;i liiil of exeh/uige di.| as much for 
lh«; law iis any lawgiver lias .‘ver a. emnplisln-tl. ddiey may or may 
not l»:i\ ' aeb'.l on llm a.lvi.a; of jiirisis ; luit, wlieilier or not, they 
lieg;an « jMMe.tij'i* which grew into ensloin, and :t.s smdi w.'is ns-og- 
Jii/j'd hy i.he ti iiemals a.s a law-ei t ating one. one Conferring rigl'ls 
iimlimposing obligations, 'I’lien* is much of Ibis far im.»re probably 
t leiii iseommonjy ini.'igincl in tlie liislm v (d’ every system of law. 

In Ko:r;e the jiro es.*, was Noinelimes w.iiid'.rfntly expedilious ; 
witness what fliistinian na.!i:iles of llie ini rudnelion and re.v'f.gnilion 
of testamentary Inisl.s and of eodieii-; to Iri.sr wills, l.n>th in tin- time 
of Augu.snis. It can hurdly he doubted tlijit the lileral l•OIllraet 
r;i‘pi'ji.sr/'f/ifjiu:in originated in the .'■^aim* xvay, jacibaldy in the 
end of the nth or tin*. iM^'ginning 4if tin.* bth < i-nlnrv. Tire keeping 
ol doIne^^tde in'io'mt- hooks may have U'l'n enioimsl ami enforced 
Viy the een sows : but it w as en. si 01 a, ami nei flier- si alnte nor pvreti‘r’s 
cfliel, that nriolean entry in tlofin to aiiotlnT per^son s ilehil ercalive, 
of li e.laim against the hitter toverrfa rrrrii/a^ that miglil. bo 

imide ejVeeinal by an nei ion under the Stiian law. Jf must liave 
l.H-en in eximtly tiie saiix' Avay that rnnJtinyn^ formless h»:in of money, 
f-Him* to he regarded as the tliird variety of cnitf rrrrftfa prrunui^ 
ami ho held reeovonihle umh'r the same nei ion. Tnio, thisouiild 
not iiavc been attuine.l without the eo-ope ration of the com ts. But 
then tlioso vourts were «‘omposeil each of a single ju-ivaio citijccn, 
M'diose oflic.c ended witli his judgment in the particular case reiiiittod 
' to liim, ami who was nntranimelh'd by the aut hority of any irmV.» 
rerum lie had simply to decide wfictinr in hi^view 
^ it WHS not onfetl Ut^fetupire tliat a ^'hciiuh nimm ficrixftaoAnalliur judioA'- 
A uuittorm aeriaii of proqodouUt WAH^'beU to Lt law. During tk% aro|tab* 


c.\lK*iiiiilalioti or form lees loan rreato-d suoli an ol dilution a* 'viM< 
tmvered hy tlie words }hTun'!fim tiari ()}nyrUyrf, 'J'lniin may lur A 
tiiao have hcen a divergent praetieo, con trad ictory fugling^, »m 
rif'fiti says liiore were in his day upon llie ouehtiou whether ocf/rr/b 
Ifus nv jh\-i sb i' hi.n was to lie ;j]iplied to tlm tleUrmnrntl.ion of eertain 
matters; hut tie* grrnlual Mseeiah'm v and eventual unanimity of 
jmiieial 4i]i:niun iii llie alJirmative was but the e.\]aessLiin uf tlm 
gem ial ;.l•^iiment of the (itizeiis, 4>f whom the jinUrrs were tlm 
ii jir«-.’<i'niMtive.s. ^ 

'I'la se ai'i bi;i examples of the w.iv in which eoriiaii-t nd iiiary k'l'.v 
was r<»n-u nn ied. it refjniied tlie jaunbimd action ot tin* Jaity ami 
flu* y/o/A>.v, l»oth at iinie.s aeiing under professional advie.* ; in 
ea.st's even tliat ol‘ tho pra.'tors was m . ess.ary. It would have 
l.eeii ini}) 0 .s:.iulr-, lor instam S', to have inliodueed (lie i.'ono’jisual 
< flit rael.s into the Itoimiii system and dirriTiiiijie.l what were tlm 
I ebligatiens tln-y impose.l on citlnr side, without magisterial eo-- 
I fpemiiofi in haniiag Ww'. J\*i m itltn' that, were to be Mibmitled to 
j tlm jndge.s. '.faking Miem-tion on sale as an illiistrati<.ei. the. fiirmula 
siib.>laiitial1 y \va-: this; U being aveij-ed Lhal the deleiuhiiit s<»hl 
such i.r Mu h a liiin-.; t<.i the jdaintilf, wliatcM r, .iii'l;:i‘, it shall a[>- 
p*ar that the «lei‘eijdant «. light in gie*d iailli lo giv.- t‘» cr <{.. for 
liu; plainlitf in resp.-.-t iheiM.f, in the moiuy . .pii llierf of 
CMinb nm tlie th nudant ; otherw i>' , acpiil him.” ft is m rv niani- 

ft .-^t ili.'it tin* fn «5 hand here givi n ti» lli» judge must imiH'.-Ms(. ly 

liive faeilital<*<l I lie 1 eca-ja imi of eir-.iiuuai'v ilu;t riim into ihe ]:iv.. 

I he ju'lge was to a gle.il e:-. t ' ill llie sjndve.sjiia'i of llie toi Ulii ; hi.S 
judgn, nt V :i.s formed in ae. (adanee xiilh euireni pabUe opiniei, 
whi- h lu- liad amide .o[*poi tnnil v <‘ 1 ’ gauging ; ir. w llir i'. lle\j..n 
j i.f rli.it g'-'ieral. sentilneij]. .if light, whieii. phi-i.-e il ]i(t\v w inav, 
j i-. tiu* real basl.s o|‘ all enHl.ini.iiv la'.v. And .'^a> in an .leiioii f.-r 
i e-Uabli^diin'.f a righi of pn.j.iuty in a y..v,/.e .'’in nn >}! . I'h'.' l‘e!'ii.!i 

I wa>? very ;dn;]i!e; “ If if a).'p<ar lirat sn. h 01 sueii ;i lltiu!.; l.Md.mg:; 

! to llm t>!ainiiir in ijuiiilaiy riglil. tlmn. jn'!ge, whatev.r lx- i's 
j v'j llie for (in* plaiiiliir, in tinil londemn tlm defiui-l.inl : ;di(in:d ir 

: aj»pv;ir •>! lier-a is •, aeijiilr lilm.” Tlu! prim.-iiy ilui v of a jmlj;. «,ii 

; slieh rt temil was to dej.eimine wluther the lilie on whi' ij lie.* 

! ]*}:iinl ilf lonieded his ]»ri t<'ri.si<.n;.s g.uM! him a ' ii.'.hl tlial ^..■lIoe up l > 

I pi-cg«eitv; andim an liardly be disputed that il 'a.is by the 'h. i i i..ns 
i of a .series of jin I ges, in a sejie.^ j.f si.mh aeti'Uis. that the long lit 
j of n;ilnral. modi s of ai'gub ing prepi i l ' gi\en Ijy Ju slinlan iin-lr r 
! ti-eliMi,'a.i nani'-.s wfi.s gradually bimigld. isi'O vim\. ’I'liwie •ieeisi.m..;, 
wlierlu*!* upon tl>o obligations of a vendor, .lireet ui- in lii'cl, or 
upon flm .siillici.'ney of a title foiind.id lUi by .1. parly inejiiii'g a 
j ilgbt. of |»ropeity by n.itnrnl a'lpii-it ion, may in many •■isej-, In'." 

! lieeji airivi'd at nmler professional sidvice, sind wcre'Mn all • as.s 
1 cintMiiJi.-d in jiitlgnmius. r.iit flnit d.-es m.r in the hast jlepiiie 
: the di.»..-Lrine deduei d fjoni them of iis ' li.n.'i' u r of eimlouiaiy hiw. 

} It was not until the empire tluil the o]'ii!i'Ui.s of tin! jnri.-ts sub- 
1 mitte.l to H judge (irsjniiisii /iruilt n/iinii ^ si*'* p. 70e; weie invc.sled 
1 with ipiasi legislative autliority. louring llm republie, il :i ju'lg.i 
j di ferrc<l to ihem, it was simply bec.iuse he regarded th' Jn as in 
eoii.souam*e with wcll-gualilicil public opinion; and wbal. a seiT s 
of eoiisi.sti.'nt jud'gmeuts f//’ //VAv built up wa.s in the. .st rieie.'-i, 

.sniisi a law l.a.-ed mi eoUSIU'ludt 

As li-gards the profes.sioii;il juii.-^ts in puiiicuhir it lias rdreiuly Piofe:;. 
belli ob.sei'veii thal, a«’cording to t he lestiiiiony of tlm historians, sional 
til:} I;iw Wii.^ il inonopidy of tlie jiatrielans down nt h-.ist to iliejiiri.sj.ru- 
inid'lle of the olh ••• ntiny of tlu- city. Livy got.s so far as to ilencc. 
.sp.-ah of it a.s /.}. prio.Jirillhns pundfirunt among tlie. 

.sm-r.'Ls c.f the jioiitilii-al college. It wns .so to a very great evti-nt 
in the regal ]>« riod. lint alter the j.iiblication of the XJl. Tiiblea 
llii.s e^juld be the ea.se only in a ^pialilieil si'iisi*, Tiu- jiimliHs bceorn- 
iiig the- ollieuil inU rpielei.s of that wliieli in tJie Jctli'V wa.s patent 
to the world. Tin; Jus F/(n'itfi[ir with iLs fiuTUiiUiry of in tions, 
ill the year 4.00, tin^ prneti'T of giving adviee in law in piiVdic 
inlojitod by Tib. Coruneiujiiis in tlie iM-giiming of the dth eenturv. 
and the. .//ov ><■/(/«, emb«>ilying the euiieiit inft'i/ ri fatta, soinu 

fifry y'-ar.s kiU-r, put an end not only b> jwmtilical hut to jiairii'-ian 
unmoptdy. Trom iJiis time cmwaid.s there was a .veiii s of jurists 
{ pruftciitrs)^ giMdimUy ineriaasing in iinmbcr aiul ennuence, of wliom 
:i list, is given by Tompoiiiu.s, and many «jf whom are signali/ed 
by Cieoi*o, jiartienhirly 111 liia Orulrtr and Jjiuias. They oeenjiicd 
the.nisidvcs in givinj^ inlvieo to elienta (roe. T.m i'.dk and Ci.ik.nt, 
vid. xviii. j>. 412), teaoliing, jdeading at tlie bar, framing .styles of 
eonfr.aets, te.stnment.s, and vai ioiis otlmr «let:dM of n legal eharaeter, 
or M'riting coninientarioa or shorter treatises on dilteieiit branohes 
of the lavv.^ 


lie fl .judge xvan much frtM>T, and n(»t only Piititk'd but lioaiid to deeidp aeeording 
tn tit?, own notion of xvhat wu.s i-i(;lit, tukin;' tin* rink of coiiMSj[Ut‘iieCH if lila 
.iud;!inent wan knowindy ciiutrary to law. 

2 Xlie- doctrines of tin: clitsaiai I jurists os to the nonesirity of itiiieUmbi 
^ifn^intiidn, and an forth, had no npplieation t.o the formative jiirlspnidenee of 
tin*. nud in faut refer not to ^tmeral wotiauet-iide \mti to porticulAr 

<Mmtoni when founded on in dm>|i;atioii of Uiu eoiitinon law. 

8 Kwlorff, /Ww. Mei’htwmhiJihtVt V4)k I. |f ; ftanlo. Znt 
tom* Heahtsitiisc^Mithoft, KdiiitfsbcrKi JiW ; .GreUet-Duruiwi^Q. ftsr i$ 

o ... .... u ...» 10 ^ 


Itari^u Jionmn, 2il vd., Paris, 19M: 
JUiiowA, JI 6 ir, kMhttgttok,^ I 01 . 
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III. SirRSTANT^VK ClIANr.f.S IN THR L.\W PCiIfNO TIIK VKIllon. 
Rttfe- ' Tlir. Jhihlidirii Vdirt. --T\\QVi‘i wtMV iKv.'CMsarily in.my irJuui.'jfs 
liciun the ]K*noil in tliJ? Ifnv of propeHy of minor real ri/Lchi.^, 

•diet. jievenij of them ofnoim*:!!! im[M)rUifie<'. lint the ofull was 

that hy tin; l/\»l>li( i;iiJ e<liet,' imlin-elly n-i-o^ni/in^ tlii* 

v.^lhiity (1) of what ^'li«?o(»liilii;> calls ttorninnun. as Jiii 

.TctiLT.) thoii; 4 li ij]f<‘i‘io/‘ o\vMcishi[» of A-s- iH'Uirinl^ ami (*.i) of v.liat 
fJ'ot the nrtim* ttf b<>iinf' Jidri jiu\isrs>titi ms a fu litlon-s o\viicr-lii)» of 
oitlior ?r.s' or res' .or noin-iiH, valitl ai^.TiiisI all tlM.M\t)rli| 
i.veejit tin*, tiaie ilnniinns. 'I'iie a- ctuiiit.s vv.- j »• > -i -.i nf liji.s o'i» | .a.-o 
soDunv'hnt im-ousisliMit .iiiiI^«'Vcii ('Miitra<!ic(orv ; tin* i xpiamtlittii 
in.'iy hp that it went llir(»i(,‘.;h a i.f ami «*\|'an'’.ioi) 

at tho liaml.s of .siii'fc.ssi\'«- ain! lliai cvcijf moiy if may Irav.; 
had more Ilian ono set t i-m, witlnuii; ciiir alwny--: al»li.* ti» .say io 

wl'ich of them the. «.Til ici.'.m (d' a oartienlar <mhhmii ni tl«ir i.s diiis lgd. 
Ih.'t 1 . U- ro is no doul.4 of il.-, eoicjal t' lnh ncy. of tin- dcf.Mt:, it 
\\-\.\ m.''a.iit t<» cc)!’!-'’!.-!, and ol‘ fli** way in wlii< li the toncetjou was 
ncr /nrodislied. 

Domini' <hie f»f the def.als v.as Ihis: if a. man liad 1.al;en a trmsfer of 
nni honi- a ir.'t innnei^ti fi .nn iis riif^ditfiil owmj’, h it simj'ly hy tiailition 
tariuiii. insle.id of l»y m.inci|iali.)ii or in court, he liid jed :ic'ji;iro 

domi Hiuni rr. Jior (jiurdinnf, and tlic traiisf- ci n- nmaim-d uo^li- 
Vested. The reMilt wa.s tii.ii llie lato-r was in l;i\v entilh-d to rrii.c 
;i 7r/ ami on-t tiie t jam h r* <• wht».M- ni>tncy In- iniii^ht liaxi? j 
in Ills pin-hcl., A\hile if a third jnrty had oldaiiii d |.ii.-scs-;inn of ilic •! 
thin;,', hvit in sneh a. way as md to he aim m.hlo i.j .m ini* .di'M, tin* j 
tr.invfcice could huA'c n/) «dV'.'ci mil \ imli-'.-il ion r.L'.ain.^'t him, ;i.s h** j 
was not in a ]iri.-.:lit'n |o ]H‘(>VC. o'.'/;/. a n: jnn- i-f, 'Dn- j 

lir.st dilliculi V Was Mvciconn* hy llm r-vi ftfio i r-ndif ti i 

nlr.o a )iia't"rian icim*dy. a’ld I'rohahly ^ildi-r linn tin* I'uhlii i.m ; : 
to the I laiisferr'. j'.i \ indical Jon o/i the >trci|.^|]j «if his nne.vtin- ; 
^^oiislicd (juiritary riehf fian.^fenr jilcadod and d< hv< ry as ■ 
an clleclual jna fmiau d» h ime. lint, when a. third paity was in ■ 
|.t.issessi.iii, and tli-* ir-amdhree liy .dMi|h* delivany had !•.» 1a);c rln* i 
)jiifi.a.tive, the. [•o.^iti'iii wa.s more c(.:ii|»!iealcd. Such thir/l paitw i 
n!i*.;lit h^' in j|tei f<.:i ’. ,i;ood faitli ; lie ini.i'iit A‘\eii havi- a' >juind from 
the /M'iyinal vvan•^^<•^ t-'r and forlilh-d his acjoii; iviou \\i!h a form.il ' 
eonveyam"'. Hut lh.it wa.s no Mitllciml t'a-am in eijuily why !;•' • 
fdmultl he allow, d to dt.feaf tin* pijni* liolit of tin* oihdnal Iran.'*- 
fcrei-, w ho, if he had jivv^-.si-s.-v d h«r tie.' re.je.i.,'iti.' )> iio.l of u.sueat»:oii 
lii.fi.>n.‘ the thild eame U|Uin the .'■ceui*, w'oiiJd li:i\e cured tin* 

defect (d‘ tlie iidoiiiial <ie]ivei'y and ?i< )|uiicd .‘lU una.s.-'aii ihic »julri- 
larv ih'.* |ua !or .miiouuc -d in fiis e*ii<*t that, if a man 

• -line t»> him ii.Nd rc)»)'*.souttjd tiiathehaii Vioiiohiu rrs m-t n>. ijn from 
it.s owner, ;iiid leal had il dcli\ei',.'d t., liiiii, hut. h.^d lo.-d po.**.*.* s- 
Mon within rlip period of usne-ajumi, ho illn* piMdiir- wonl<l allow 
him a vimiicaiiou eiuliodyin.u'; a tictioii of com]dcl.ed nsm*apiou 
(o//’/v^ ji. 70.St, with wliieh he miojit. prore<;d either :i;:;:unst tin* 
tramd'ei'ier or any thipl party w itldirddiuic the t.ljin.-.( in «|Ueslioii. 

Tlie puhlie'il ion of such an edict and t he formulji <d' the iiclivui 
h-ased u]»ou it - -wliieh, thou; 4 li of pra-Te/rian oriyin, wa.-' in mauv 
iT.specr.s i]e:iU with as .'Hi (fifi I juris ririlis i.iud jie.l a, varit ty of tlie 
rd viiidirutio ■ had Ttn* saim.' effect as if the Icyislatur:.* lia-.l dire< tl\' 
onaeli'd that, in fnviire tleliNcry of a rr;'^ in jmjNmnie.-. of a 

sale or otlior yood <.*.’mse would < outer a riylit (d' ou iii'i.‘'hi)i in ii 
I'Veii before. nsuca]doii liml he.m ('oiii['leied. Till eouiph tcd, Imov- 
ever, the transferee w*a.<i not. «]uiritary owner : the lliiny in <|Ucsti‘>ii 
was only in hvin’s, **id’liis ln'lonyinys,” umi the leya] litle, tlif>iiy]i 
a vi'i} empty one ■■ nudum jits (JuirH ium. remainetl in the. iraiis- 
ferirr ; il. was only witli ( lie couijiletion of tlm u;m»’.i]don that il 
Iveeame tho transferee’s }druojurc.. The. ine\italde result of the re- 
/•oynilion of tlii.s Lenui’o ■/./. hunis was tliat maiieipation eame to ho 
reyardod in many ea.ses a.s nn niiiieeessarv formality ; .and llie marvel 
i.s tliat it continued to hold its ground at all. The explanation 
inny 1-Mi« tlmt it. alfor.led a suhstratuiii for -and g:ne foree of law to 
tlie rrrf/a ntfnrufutfu Lh;it aceonipa.Mied the urtjufium jur ors rt 
libram ; and, ullh.mgli many of flie.se might (|uite >sell he tlirown 
into the form of .stipulations, yet tlieve were others that it nuiv 
Ji,av(? heen thought s.*ifer to leave to take effect iimh’r the provisious 
of tlm earlier law. 

Bonm? The seeond case thiit was met by the rnhlieiaii edict- whether 
■fidei ]ws« AS originally puhlisjjc*! or hy un aTnondiiieiit of it eaiiiiot he deter- 
■sessio. min^'rl— was tliat (»f the bonfi fide Iraiish rce id’ a thing hy piirehiisc 

or othnr sunicuTit title who, liaving loxt pi)st;cs«iou uf jt heforc 
ustie.a})ioii, found to hin cost that the transferrer had nol. Ihhui it.** 
owner, fliat no ownership) therefore had hecji trausmUliMl to him 
(the tivnsferee), and that conMetpieiitly lie was not in a position io 
' raise a vindication with its uvcrnient of domhiinm rr jure (,htiri- 
As ftgaiiiat tho true owmor, wKo.so property had Ix'mi dw* 

1 See BiWircAii, ThihrutdtVln hoiiix haf*«*e w Parix, 
3W7j Vulift, iMifHTuU. Ac., v^d. iv., AyP* p, 4d0 itq. ; M'.isiaikf, />»« 
iteeht der jhtblicianUchen Kl^i^jr., 8tuttj?Mrt, Lsrt ; Scliidin (i-ev. in 

£rif, VierUiiahrKkrfJif, voj. wflj. <i8ri^ p. 620 ey. ; ILenel, zar Kviule 

EiiUvtM : I. Thz HfL, }07A. 

. • XtiM CMie Is only oit««}lpd«4^ io m' </»<, iv. 0» 4), He had 

|g»0lli^0d l»ro^y» «id no 


p4iM'd of ]iy a stranger Ikdiind liis hack, tin ir w''onhi li.ivc hei ii no 
r<piii \ in giving iiini an Rctioii ; hnf ns against all t jjc v. .^rl.l cx* i pt 
ihc true «>\viu*r liis “ better riglit " was reeogiji-'» d hy vhc. pi,> t<.i , 
u lit» r.i'i (u’dc<l to him also a vindication proci'nluig on a fniitm of 
eomplc’i-d nsuciipirm, for usn<-'ipit»n ciiicd llie driccr of /m.’< iji!.. 
jm.l it did th-il of tlie l»onit.uiaii owfier. In this way the pm i.>is 
iniroAinci-d that bifUfn jiti't whicli was worked out wnii 

iiiin li skill hy lln* jiiri.sis of Ihc • ally iinpiic, and v. hi- ]| .cs-miucd 
\cry iaiL'.*' I'lopi!! lions in lue .1 usi iniaiiian law wlicn ilo* t'-nn of 
prc.-cf ipiiii!! I'i'.Mi givaliy • xicU'led, ainl tl;c «]ijlif'ully <d’ )‘:*.'vii;g 

/.'//< J-i.»-;jC.v.-:'i,U; ( ,.;,sCfjUl‘i'lly 


piivfH riY '.i.-' liiH n-jiii.'-hc-l lr<.cii /- 
Very niiicii ii:.:ir-.’'. 'l. 

i h I't h! fit! i f f 'il 

the litni> .'i o| ;'u ut ii^-lv mu Ii tlii 
niciits 1 ii:r1 w •■r.' i jl.-ri i-.l • >u tic' l.i 
wliose. di.sliugui:.l:!i::,;- \ . 

llnr ce;na III* I ic-M i.ftiu' | ide l. 

V\a-> Mil ad \ .l:ii I (•..e le.- lops h»i 1 liv ' 1 | 
illi^ing fiojii !-uiii i;n I, i.r tin i .aji.'.'in 


'c'O*'.-’ It i.'. ;n.po;;.,iId.* V itldn fhaicjcs 
lo io' ii. ate a I 11 lie of I lie MJin i.d- in«a\v 
4if I').;!;;.!! ioll.i dlU'llig T lie ]iei jrni of e'>JI- 
• llie lie of .1 ju.-: .// /.'//v.' /.■/. u nd Hai't. 


Ill < 


'» t r v hi o 


. -d 


< s.- in I l:;il «.;■ i.i 

iVoi'i il.'i ! . ::p.i 

;U I. :c; ■Ii.hi. lilia.ii 

1 ; W ol ;-i:' I ; . : 


ai isiilg from f;n ;i!ii 'ii > i: f .c>< .i i 
nieiit Mta*:iolh«r jiei.'.m's to'-i * 

lollll.s of lA ,?», a),.! f. I I- . I., Jl' 

atri iilioii. and f.irim d l'i< siihji 't o! a ;-i ; n- ■■ 
mevits for iiinifiny ;i suiefy'.-. ii.dtiiily ; v l-h- il., 
w as ^^p:il■i■»l;.dy admilt'-*! in j.'oin''. h..:d a ncIi;, 
ihe ]*|aH)|i;Oi ciliel in lh«' ii ci ly 11 i I ion of !t M'.Ui 
le»: 'jiialir;*-*], for rlic l•oli:;.•l< i na! th ]'i< <»l i.;> 
a-, also, ami v. iilioul (,ual.ili‘ a! i»in. Pir I in; ttri 's proi<e: i 
ol’.j>er.-,f»iis, v fn-iln r ‘lo»j!i *di; ally snl .d « l Io lijui ei u« 


i:. Hn-re 
i 1 ions 
ol tiace; 

■ em 1* !i 
in i'.s lio*. v 
■i 1 ou.-i-ii rah-c 
;.h lli^ .• » i - 
ii4. } . w lii< h 
1 i 11 lloM * 

iiiiy. moll- nr 
and .-iavc..;, 
o!:T I ;j. !>'d 
W Ilo I i l' 


managing a Im.-.im on liis a< < mi n r, or v.iiom ]o lud pl.e.d la 
( oruiiiaml of ;i. skip lieiooging to liiii;. I lie <!< v < d»].mmit /.fti-i I.iu 
ill tin* imiHi r of oldigalioiis ;:,i-iMiariv V ns ;ri*'iil ja- iiil.itnl by liic 
jii'a toll. Ill siinplifji'aiion ot pioicdnii; and tliC ini hMliiei jiui of m \v 
foi m.s id* .'tdion.'. ilic ric’i i.iii to a ji!'!'..e. ” V« In-i* \ ci jn le. jn-i t 
I i.(-n*of liic del. Uih.ijl ougi.'i to gis, .|r,|oi ti.i' J'liliiliil’', in ih.'it 

e«*wd,inin him/' p'«'«ilc<l hy a sj ..iirimnl ol llic (aiis** ol Jetion^ 
gi\ing; wide .s< ope. l<u‘ tjic n-.- .:gninoii ol i.-. -orreth ol lialiility. 

i’ln* origin of lli-: \tjli.i) coiiliael of : t ii uiafion and ils ai 1 itm- .‘*'1 inn- 
ahilipv umhr the Silian ;n)d (‘Mipnni.an Lws h.ivc aii'iniv itecu hdion. 
c \plai!ie«l t!’.*]. hM . It was I in 'at ti. I’.iy a lo.'iiial c^uilia. i, 

/.C., ej'-aliv id' edtligal ion nU lln* MHUgll: of ijji' fni.'i.,;! (iin-lioii 
.and oinswc'r inl4‘n i.augvii liy iIm; paiti' s. cv . n .no ial 

ground of debt might umlcrlic it: !mt in time it i»(.cai!n.‘ vhe I'ltm- 
licc to ini lotliM *- wnid.s - tin* singii. v.o><i ,. . a wa.s . nt-iigli cV( imi- 
big litlhilily in i;i>' of malpraelii .■ f:fi ai.il limtlly ci • li 

th.U iari uim* ■mm* ' c:-,-.:irv whni tlie )>ra tei;i Inn.! in:io»in*‘cd l!ic 
*.:cm*j*al 0 ''C/.‘/o di.df, ])lem!:.l 'ii: as .'in eip: ilali’ie «!c!‘. U'c lo anx^ 
p-Ts.mal tti ti‘Ui. ,\ni.l it w.-’.s i .■■.jcn: ia.lly pio-lm iivc only i f imi* 

ImIcimI «.d»lig:it ion, i.f., tlie icsp<,nilcnt in (he iiilei jogaiin y al'.m* 
incurted Jialf.lity ; if mnlnal oi iie;,ii(.ii.^ wi;i' iubiidid ii was 
lie. '-ssarv that cae), shonld p’nmi.-o loj- Iji.- own ].-ii;, with liar 
re.-.ijit lliii.t two coiifraci.s wore c\.e..-u led wJji- .Ii wci.; |.f i}<r(iy imif- 
j’eiid.-nt.. liiiginailv the (»niy words ili;*.! lould he i mpi-yed wcr»' 

,i-f^r/ndt s oo i!m.- one side, .sfnndn, on l],! oilier; ami in ihus n.'rni ihe 
conlra.-i, was //•'.• /.?• -md eoinpcl eni oii.ly lo i iil/i. n.s am! mm- 

eiiirams enjoying a-uf m<iri u mV:, Jii lime tin- v.oid.- /-i u.-.i df is f 
priiiu iff t\ * A}i\i' to he Ji.-eii alternalively. 'J io-y .-t i m. (.■\anlnaily :it 
li-.'ist, to Juivt: been compel mil. lo pcir.',fi in.' a-, wi II a.s Jo ejii./i 1 ,^, 
alljiongh lliMf may md Jim\ e he* ii until t he s! ipn.'.'l ion Inal hei cmi; 
of daily use amongst lln* focniei in ihe still .'’impii-i pliia-'-cologyv 
f/fd,i:i f ,/rf!-o, hn;.' '<■ ? furi/i i/I t.)ri.''iMaIly < oin j n : I'n! only jV.r I'n? 
cnaition of an oldip-i.iii,u in jiay :i d» finlt** .-Uini of mom. y, and altcr- 
Wiinls tuie for delivciy of a specifa* ihing idln-i than mom*y, tin*, 
eonlraet caniy in lime, hy tin* siiM}>]ilieulioii ot tin* woi.is *>j' inti i- 
J’Ogatory .Mild respoii.se — the suhsi it ijlion of tin- Minoii 1 ion.s id' tin*, 
formula r .sv.slmn l'<»r tJiC /njis firfifi/ns oi' the Slii’in aii'l < 'a)purni.*Mi 
laws, ami llic intioxluctiou <d' tin- urtin ,-.r sfi/’ltiuf.U to meet easi.s 
of indidiiiite. promi'iO • to lie aihiplahie to any soil of iinjlatmal 
eii.gjigmiieiit, whellmr inilialeil In it oj only ci»nl:nin d. D v\a.s of 
immense H(*rviec too outside (he. ojdiuiny range t.j enniiacf in whut 
were ealh.Ml neeex.san' tin eontr.'idisl im-iion to \ 4di4!il..vy . slipnla- 
lioi).^, of wliic*li H variety of illnsti'aiion.*.- aii* gi\en iu/r,^, n. 70!\ 

Jn all directions inlviintage vv.'is taken of il m hind .-i man by lot in.'tL 
e*jntraei cither Vo do or i<» rclVfiin from vioing wliat in many «*a.scs 
he might ill rc;i»ly lx* hound ipsojuru to df.* or lo ahsl.dn from doing, 
and that hmanse i>f tlie .si]iipli4 ity of the remedy an iu'.liini on 
his Hlipulation that would lie agaimst liim *in tho event of Ids 
failure. 

A second fonn of contract that canu* inlti use to a comddcrahlo Literal 
extent in tho latter half of tin* repuhlir Is wl».il. is <*ominoiily ciilli d contiuct. 
the literal contiact, or, as (Iniur< phrases it wdlli greater imc.uracy , 

8 S©f» iJekker, AitUumn, vol. i. ejmps. .^-8. and App. I.\ K, K. ami voi. ti. 
chapA. 15, Id; Voij^t, ./»« watvirdZt Ac., vol. iii. iS JOd 13i, ami wJ. iv., App. 

\ix., xxi. 

4 iSuc)i ehl)gation.<--AisftAlly t1»e duty ofi'cstHution of miJristitiAldB 

gaiiiA-^IJIletl « noTiKklerabl^ ftpHtic. In tke »«n»cticc iMid tlot t.riiie •>( tlie js-riixl, 
find early gave rieo t.o a variety «f hrmarda, e.g,^ cnvi alterMw datami 

VKnti dmti*' ** Hmo dMiituai twAia OnliQt par lucruiR aitaritta,*' 
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tho nmnet) h'Ou.'if:c‘.npfieium^ Xotwithstaiiding iho prnlific litcra- 
tiiro of >vhi(:h it lias Imh h the it must 1 m? adiiiiitiMl tlmt in 

many [Munrfl our kiiowloilgi* of it, is imomplHo ami nnnutain. 
The prevalent opinion, fonofil hcfoi'e Mie disc.'OVfi'y of the Voroint 
AIS. liml nnole kiiouii (Inius's ihsscrijitioii of it, aiul .'ilinost uiiiver- 
salJy to ever ';im-u, is that sueli ronlravts were rreatiMl l>y 

L'nt.ries in tin* a<.!'cinnt > lM>uks wliidi tlm rensors iii.si.stcil that all 
oiti/ens o\' any nouns slnmM kee[) wiili sinipulous leguhmty. 
They an' Mtim allii»h*.l to hy tin- jay w iiteis; hut the text prineh 
puli\' n;iie<I oil wlial. leiiiains of Cieno's speech for tins player 
Koj ins, rroni the. tenor of the argument in that ease, aiMl iin i- 
ilcnfal rein.nks elsewhere, tin* eonelusion has Ih j ii formed that a 
cilizen who imnle an intry in his eo»/eu‘ -wln tlier of the nature 
' of a cash hook ora ledger is mueh ili^puti-d — to the debit ofaiiotlnT, 
therelyv .iiade tli'*. latter his dehl-ir for a .sum rei-oviirahle hy an 
arlio (.vi/7f/e cr.ilihti trains in his deseriptioii of tlio efin- 

traet tioos md im-nlifnj ihe, riH/,‘as\ hut his aecounl is not ineon- 
sihteiit with the iioiimi tlNit the entries 'noinhnn of whieh he. 
K])C;ik.s well- niiole in llnin. lie sa\s that thosr- ('iitri«*s wi-re of 
two .sorts, ihj.ifi’of fiiYffritt and n;fnii)nt 'I’ln*. Idnm r 

Avrac enliie^ id eadi .'nlvanees ; and of them he ol»si*rvi‘s that they 
<li'l not cieate ohligal ion, liut only .■'•'i vcd as evideiiei; t..f one aheady 
< reatod hy payment to and rei.i ijit of Ihe imniey hy t ho hoi rowi I*. 
Of the latter lie .say.s that lln re wero two varieties, thoiiitry trim- 
^ .scrilM 'l troin tiling to person and that tiansciihed fnnn one jierson 
to anmlier, and lliat both of them were not fnoliutive im iely hut 
cre.ative of tiMigal ion. 'riie fust wi.s cllerteil hy ii creditor (A) 
entering to the debit <d‘ his del-tor (It) tlie liipiidated amount of 
# Avhat the latter v\as idle :i.dy owing a.-; the priei' of .si>mething ]iiir- 

ch.i.se<l. tlie reiit of a Imiis,- leased, the value of work done, or the 
like, 'riie si*<'on<] was clle- ted h\ A tiaiiseriliing JV-s debt to tlj»} 
<le.hit of a third party hit herto a deldor of IVs, and who con- 
sented hi fill} trjinsacUon, -A at the same time i jediting !» with 
the sum til us hooked against 0, and !> in his hooks both credit iug 
C with it {iiro:/tfl/(if>'o) iind debiting A fisi/itfio). 

All tin's at lir.st. sight seems just a .series of bookkeeping opera- 
tion.s. liUt it was inucli more than lliat for the Koimni i.ili/ens 
Avlio fiTfit had recourse, to it. 'I hero w.as :i lime wln.'ii .^ah*, nnil 
lease, and the like, so long as tley stood on their own imuit.s, 
eroiiled Jio ol.»iigatioii enfoieilde id, law, however much it might ho 
Viin<ling -is a <luly hi Fides or ^as modems would .say ) in the. foruiu 
of coii.seieiiee ; to found an .aetiou it re<juit'ed to he. clothed in .some 
form approved hy lho,/i/> 'I’lie ur.i'tuii may li.avo. been one of 

those forms, the vendee or tenant being lietiliou.sly dealt with as 
hoirowe.r of tin: |>iiee or p*nt due nnd*.*r his jmreliase or b ase ; the 
.stipulation was another, the olilig.afion t‘> pay (lo^ juiee. or r«uil 
hf-ing made legally himling l»y it.s (Unhodimeiit in formal (piestiou 
jiiiil answer, liut stipul.atiou was competent only between ]»< imui.s 
who Were, fai e to faee, wlieieas e.\' jieii.silation was competent al.-o 
as l»»;fw«‘en ]iers'ins al a di-tama* from caeij niher. 'I’his of itself 
gave evpcnsdal ioii wld< !i, origin.ally al h-ast, was as nim.li a i/ig-.- 
f iff III rir {/•.■< :i'i the sji-m.it’t an .'idvanlagi’ in S'Um* ease.s o\ er 

stipulation. Hut it had :il>o ;i funlier advantage, whieh was not 
atfecti.d Ijy til" sub-,. nui'nf. ie-‘ognit ii>;i of the. real and conseji.sn.al 
eontra- fs ;is piodmuive of hg.il oMigaliou (ui their own iin rit.s; it 
paved the way for suh.senneiil. iransei ipiion from cme person it» 
juiotlier. This hi'^t tniist. havi! Iieeii of iiilinilc <‘onvejiiriice in eom- 
rjouvi’, not only by enabling tr.iders to ili.spen.sc with a re.si-rve 
of coin, hilt hv obviating the risk.s attending the. transit of money 
over long distaiiees. It was tliis th.'if led, as Thi'«.»philus says was 
the e.isc, to the eonvei>ion even of stipniatorv obligations into 
h(M»k 'ichts ; it WMS Mot tliat thereby the lueditoi* obtained .a. tigliler 
hold over hi.'- ihihlor, hiit th.it an obligation was obtainiMl from him 
wliieli in a sms-* was n.'goliable and theiefnrc more valuable. 

Con* 'I’he evolution of tlie four piin ly eoiiseii.sual i.-ontraets — sale, loca- 

MiiiHUal tion, partneiship, and mand.ite supplies matter for one of the 
contracts, most interesting ehaplcrs in the whole hi.^t<My of the law’. Hut, as 
it is impoiisible. in sm h an arti« Ic as this li) atliuiipt to mark lire 
Kneei!.s.sivo .stages iu the t»rogre;s.s of .ill of ilicm, we .nliall confine 
oiirselve-s to siile. 'I'he others did not ami could not follow ideiiti* 
»‘ally the .s;inie cour.se : location ran most m'.aily parallel with sale ; 
Imt ]>arliiershii» and luandafo, from their nature, not only .started 
at a diifoivnt point from the. otlier two, but re iebe«l the same goal 
with them - that of hi‘eoming pn>din tive of (ddigatioji simply on 
the stieiigth of ' onsent interehniigod by the jMu ties by path.sthat 
w ere .stjuietinie.s IVtr apart. Xeverl he!<!.ss a skebdi of the hi.^ory of the 
origin of the i-oiitrai d of .sale may Ih*. suflieient to indicate generally 
some of the iiiilestoui*s that were siicir'*ssively pas.sed by all four.’** 

i /.i/^mfiov : - .S;ivi|jny. •* r ili-u i/iti-nilconti-net dw* Roirifr” (onjiiiiaily 
ISJrt, witli {uluifuniri in lS4*.d, in his Vt rut. vot. i. p. •JO.'i H 7 . : Keller, 

in fell’s Jtihih, /. hisl. u. i/fw/ia. tlrs Il rhts, aoI. 1 , (IMH), p. 03 »j . ; 

Gneiiit. I)ir JoruiHlfv. I'rrlitifV' iL roni. /.‘o/i/.i, IVniiii, IH-t/i, p. 321 ; Heim- 

l>aeli, ./n> /.W»n< rmn Cn'ilifHtn, I^eipsie., p. KOI* w. ; r'iijtciist.i'chep, J)e 

lilerur. ohllgntinpf, A’c.. H*drlell>eru, JM&l ; Dhu/, Ofsu'h. a. rom. vol. H. 

ft. 42 sat. (where tlieiv is n rhu<m^ of the finncipal theoricH) ; Girie, In the i/ee. 
de LfifldsU., A'ol, Hi. (1673), p. I'^M i?ij. ; Huoiminiei, in the Ai't'hirio f'HHruiirtt, 
vol. xvi. (187C), ]». S »j . ; tJiMe, AVvk/m mr /a Nomtian, Paris, 1879, i). 185 saj, ; 
Baron, Die Co^Kliclionen^ Berlin, issi, M J], 12. 

8 The lltcnturo oa the history of the coatract of sale is profuse^ hut mostly 


Coing back aa far as liUtoiy carrioR n.<i \ro. moot with it nndeF the CJon- 
ii:iint*.s ofempUo and vf uditio, but meaning no more than barter ; for tracts of 
e///'v*i? originally signified simjdy “to take "or iicijuire." Sheep sale, 
and cattle {■pecu.s, hence ywri/ am) may for a time have been a very 
usual article of oxe.harigc on one side, and then came raw metal 
weighed in tho .scales. Hut it was .still exchange, instiiiit delivery 
of goods on one .side against simiiltaiicoiis delivery of so many jK)iiinU 
Weight of e<»piier on the ot licr. AVil b 1 he reforiiiH of Servius Tullius 
came the distinction between res nio.iu’ipi ainl res nec mnneipi^ and 
wilh it a rcguliilcd mamdpalion for sale and conveyanee of tin* 
forimr. It w.is still barter; Imt along Avitli it aro.se an obligation 
on llie piji’t of the transferrer of the res maucipi to warrant tho 
traii.sferee agriin.st eviiUioii, - - a warranty lliat was iinjilied in tho 
iii:im'i|.»;.ilion. Wliethcr thi.s nih* obtained from the lir.st or was 
llm gr--wlh of custom it is iiM|»ossihle to say; but it is in I ho 
higlie.st di'gree ])i(>b:'b]t; llmt it was Hut >ill. Table.s wliieh lixed 
that idle, measure of the transferrer’s liability to the tramsferee. in 
f.lio evi iit <*f eviction should be double the amount of tho price. 

Ktjually impossible is it to say when the ]iracijce arose <‘f einl)ody- 
iiig deid.-iratiiuis, assuraiiei-.s, ami so forth in the iiianeipaiion {htjes 
whi( li Avere held binding on the slieiigi h of \\\e. netjof ium 
jtiris eirHis Avldch tijey aacic i lollied. They received .statutory 
sam tioii in the. Tables, in the W'olds idlcady refeircd to more than 
fiiiee— ‘b um nexiim faciet luam ipiiiTiiijiie, uli lingua uimeu}^asMt, 
il.i jus esto,’’ Mibslantially “whatever shall by wtud of moutli ho 
*let dared hy the partjes iu Llm r om.se of a t r.iii.saet Ion per nr. ^ i t Uhruin, 
in ihdinitiofi of its terms .shall be law as btdwceii them.'’ 

'I’lic .substitution by tin? doi’cinvir.s of coined mom v, lliat wa.s 1t> 
be counted for rough nn lal that lunl ]ir‘i. ii we ighed, eimvcitvil the 
criMtrihntion on oue si'lo into price (/»/v7/7/'7/»), as distinguished from 
article of ]uiivhasc (n?»7‘.v?) on llic r.itln r; and sale thus hreame disi im;t 
from hartiU*. Tn eontcn)[>!til ion of tin.' .sep.-iral ion of l)m uiaiicijia- 
tion Hijrl the ]>ncc ]»aying, and the deg'-ucralion of the tmue r iido 
a merely imagimuy sale, they enai t.(*d that, ruancipalioM iioiwilh- 
slauding, the properly of what was s«.)ld should not pass to t.lm 
]iurchH.scr uufil tin*, jiriee Ind been p;iid or .srauirity by sundir's 
« given for it to tint vemhu’ ; aiol it awi.s prohiildy by the 
interpretation of the [loulilfs that this was .'nh.h.*d to the, rule, - 
th.it until the price Avas paitl no liability for evii. timi slnMihl atlindi 
lr> Iho Iraiisfeiuer tor 'I’lic reason of the j»i’ovi.si(.m in the 

All. Tallies was that .1 vendor who liad maurj]»;il,ed or rh iiveied 
11 thiiig sold hy him hrfoie n ceiving tho ]>ii< e had no action to 
(?iil'on’e paytmnt of the latter; ami iu such 1 i!cuni.st.auccs it AAa.s 
thought hut light, to give )dm tin* ojiportuuity of gidtiug h.n k tlin 
thing it.self by ;i real aelioii. It iniglii I-ki, lioweA er/ that the price 
hml been paid, and yd the vendor refii.serl to mancipati*. It w:is 
long, ajipareiiily, b.-loro tin? ]mndiascr could in such a ease, compel 
him to do so. Witli the ini nrdindioti of the letjis ftelio pt r eomtie- 
ti /tirni. jo? (lln? .]uircha;a*r } had nmlonbtedly the pow er to recovrir 
the money on tin? groiiinl of the vendor’s nnjnstifnible eiiriehnn nt, 

111 it Hie. latter had got it for a consideration which hfnl faihal 
\enn'in (fnin^ ennsn. non .sv.e/(^v> ; ami it is possible lliat beforo tlnit 
he Ii;iii ;i .similar vv\nr%\y p^r j nil iris jmsInhiUttnein. 

J>o\Mi to ]»oiiit, tlnrcfore, say the hegiiining of Hie fith 
lejjtnrv, then; Aveie .s(?veral obligations con.seipient on sale of a res 
tnnnripi ; but not one of them arose directly out of the .sale it.self, 
or eould be eufun od .siinpl v Oil the grouinl that it h:id t.ikcii place, 

'I'lie Vendor Avas bound to .support the jairebaser in any aelion by 
a tliird I'Jirty disputing lii.s light, ami to rn]iay him the price two- 
fold iu the event of that third jiarty’s siieccss ; and lie Avas boumi, 
mmvover, to make goo»l to liiiu any loss lie bad Kustuined through • 
a defii ifiiey of acreage, he hail guaraiileed, non-i'Aistenee of servi- 
tudes lie had declared the hiuda enjoyisl, exi.stfiice of otli(?i.s from 
wliieh he liad .stated they v free,** ineaj»ability of a hbave h-r 
labour for whiidi lie. was vouched tit, and. .so on. Hut tlu.?8(? ohlig.a- 
lions Aven? himling, iiol; in virtue of the sale per sc, hnt of tin; 
trun.H;n?tion per urs r( librmn superimlm i d upon it ; and, if iJio 
A’einlor had at any Hun; to return the price on failure to iii.aneipato 
wliafc he. liad sold, it was not hecaii.se he had emnmitted a breach 
of eoutrai t, but because he had unjnslly cm idled liim.self at tho 
purchaser's ex pi.*nse. 

In .salt?3 of res nec vmwrpt, just ft.s in those of res mancipi, a 
vendor avIio liad been incautious enough to deliver his wiire.s Wforo 
hn had been paid, or had got stipulatory .seirurilv for the prieo, or had 
eonverbfil it into n lw)ok-dcbt, iniglit recover them by n rcwl aetiou 
if jmyment was unduly dd.aycd ; Avhile the jmrehaser who had paid 
in ad vnn(;o but failed to get delivery might also gel hack his money 
from the vendor on the plea of unAvarran table ciirichinoiit But, as 

Hi-attortsi In ncriodleftfs nial much of it A’cry fragmentary. It maj* bt* nnonj^ 
to refer to Bechinann, d. Kmi/a hfi row. Jtecht, Krlangen. 1870; three 

nrf ie.1«,s hy Brt arH, in the Now. Jter. vol. vi. (11^), p. ISO stq., vol. vft. 

(1883), p. .'•Hti itq., and vol. viit. (188-H, p, Aq. ; ami Moiiiinxcn, “Die rt>ni. 

Anflinge von Kauf n. Mietlie," In the d. Havifpiy Sti/tnug, vcH, vL (1886), 

Mm. AUfkHl, p. 2^10 up 

8 CMecro sayK (De Off., ill. 16. f 66) that, thongh hy the XI!. Tables it was 
enough if a vendor pur aes er liAmw made good hts positive assurances (kK 
Ihntm luinev^xntitit, Itajus ststv), the jurists held Mm responsible f<ar retfeeoco 
aliout ImnleiiK or defuefs he naght to Imve it^vealed, and IMla tor a 
dupii ttxactly as If he had guaiaatoed their uon-jfxi ato iwii ' 
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TiWTicipation was nunoccssar}' for carryhij* tlif* jn-oprrty fainl, as 
wjiiic tliiiik, iTjooiriiU'tcrit), some other ma»’hinoiy had to Cm? resorted 
to than that of tlio copper and the scales for imposing n[>on tlio 
vemior an obligation of warranty against eviction, defects, ami so 
forth. It may i»e that, until trade hegan to assume comshleruhlo 
proportions, and whim a trans.Tci.ion was hetween citizens, a pur- 
chaser was (‘ontont to rely p.irtly on tlie lumcsty of his vendor, 
partly on the latter’s knowlodge that he ran llie risk of .an .let ion 
for theft if what ho s<dd hi*h>nge<l lo aind hei,^ .aihl partly «»ii (In* 
maxim common in all .ages and ••liincs, nttmi \Vh« j» it 

w.is ono hetwceli a citizeji aiul a pcr'cgiin, a ilillrrcnt .set of rules 
may have come into })Iay ; for hetweeii them dispnl.e.s were settled 
by rccujM'T’ators wliosi^ »hris:io?is w<*ro ai rived at verv mii'-li •>»» con- 
siderations of natni-.il cjiiity. Tt was lh<' popul.n i/alion of tier 
stipulation t.bal lacililaf cd a fnille.r .-idvance, icmlcrcil all the 
more nece.s.s;uy by tlic cvpan.-^ion < 1 !' inlcii-oin.se with fon.igm rs and 
the cessation of recu)»*-r:«i i.ui. 

Confir- We read of ri sdHsthttio tunJinn la./ac/y-/?/,//, a xh'/n.-ltttnt luhry' 
iii.'ilory //'iV/-r;, and a ftfifuthtt in rhtftht-'. 'fh'- nalun- of theliivt is ob-s uie ; 
stipuln- it .siM-ms to have bciM) coiincrti-d with man<-i|ial«''iy .sah-s, and prob- 
lioii.s, ably t<» h.ive hren ihc gii.-ir.inici' nfa .ymttsnr fin* tlie li.ibililics im- 
pos«'d ntiofi the xamdor l.iy the f lansacti.Mi jur ifra rf flfn/rjit and the 
rcrhn n uiiritfhitu licit were ct»vri iMl by it. The sli]iiil;it inn }tnl»-, r 
I'fi'n' <jccurs in Vairo, in a cnlle' t ion of styles of .-airs tif sli<— p, 
cattle, .‘^c., some of wlii'-li lei say.s w«.-r.' abii.lgmcnls of tlm.sc of M. 
Maniliils, who was in llie yearOO."*. It ua.s the yuaiMiitce 

of the vendor of a /rs any-o'/yi/, or even c.f a ra nnim'iui sold 
without maneipalion, that tlm pni-rha.scr should b<» inaint iiiM-d in 
pos.sessiou (if what he had bought ; it ciilirlc*! him to rcparatitui 
on i;-victbni, mcasiire<l nut by any li\cd st.Tndard but .accfinling to 
the lo.ss he had .sn.‘dain«-(I. It cniuiot h.i\e hccii inf roducc*!. (hi-n-- 
fore, until afl.-r the /.' >• .Ulutfi^f and the formul.ilion by the pra-tor 
«d‘ tile (frfio r.c !>ri:n!h>(n. 'riic idc.-i of tlic sfipnhttin thtphtf inav 
Jiave Im-cm borrowi'd from tin- ^UipUna iu(.*iirn-<l by a v«-iulor on the 
evil tion «.f a purcliascr .-ici^uiring a thing l>y mam ipatioji ; for omi 
tif its e:,iilii;.st man ire'll a I Ions was in the edi.-t nf llm lurnlc n-di! 
who insisted on it from pc-r.son.s selling slaves, ]n'obably )»er-i»i.,.r 
the dcalcis w.'Ti* for the 1110, '.t [nil foreigieus, ainl lln-reibrc nnabh.- 
l.vi cvunjdele t.iieir sao-s (/r.s’ < 7 ///./o.'/i. .ludging from Varr«». it 

was a form of .slijmlalion ag.iin.st e\iction that; in bis linn- was 
used only ill .s.alc.s of .'■laves, altloiiigli ho add.s that by ag:-.-.-ment 
of jiartit .ii it miglit bo limited to a aimplnni. 

\V'c li.-arn from tho sann* writer —wbat i-j also iii(lic.'it<’d in van'ou.s 
p-assages of I'l l itns that tho vendor .at tho same time and in the 
Iiody of the s.'imc .stipulation gmiriUitee«l that t.iio .shei-p or cattle 
he. was .selling w'er<‘. heallhy and <if a healthy stock and fnv from 
laults, .and th.it the hitt-r h.ad not ilone any mi.sehief for which 
their ow ner could ho Ijeld liaVde in a iioxal aeiiou ; and .-iniiiarly 
that a slave sold was healthy and not chargeable for any tin ft or 
otlnu’ olVcmre for whi<h tlie [inreluisor might have to .answer. If 
any of the.so guaruut.oo.s turmsl out fallacious the pnreha.-iei- h.nl an 
artio 4\c stipuiatu. the vifiidoi ; “ Wheroa.s the plain! iff got 

from the defeml.iMt a stipulation that certain sheep he. bought 
from h.Tiii were healthy, t'ke, |te]H*ating the words of gnar.inicel, and 
lliat ho, Ihc plaintiff, .sliould he free tti hold tlo-m \h<thrr*: iic. /r), 
w'hritevcr it .shall apfe-ar that tin- drdendant ought in respi*,-t thereof 
to give to or do for the plaintilf, in tho value. l)if rc»*f, judge, coii- 
doimi him ; othm-wise, ac<|iiit him.'’ Il is an observation ot Bekker’s’ 
Origin of that ihc orZ/o r.mpti in its origin.al shape w.a.s just .a simplilieatiou 
fictio of the wiio rr afipnlihi on a vendor’s guarantees ; the stipnlalion.s 
empti. to which wc have l»een allmling had Iveoiue sucli unfailing iiccom- 
jianiments of a .'•ale us to be niatter.s of jegal [)re.siiin]dioii, the 
result being that the words “ wln ivaa the plaintilf houtjht from the 
(lefomlnnt the «henp about 'which this .action h.as arisen” were 
finUstiliitcd in the ilftnnnsfrutvt bis the iiitroductor\' c1;i:im' of tin*. 
formula w.is called) for the detailed rei itnl of what hn<l been .stipu- 
l.ite<i. Hfkkor justifies tbi.s by rer**renoe to tbc langu:ig«j <d’ V.irro, 
who. seems to include uudm’ the words rmptin^ vcn.fJifw not merely 
the agreemenl to buy and .sell but .also the stipiilation.s that usually 
went with it. 

The intrtwiudion of an nrfio rmpfi in this *'.h.ipc, liowever, was 
far from the. recognition of «.ile ft.s a purely couserisual contract. 
If tile price wa.s not paid at once, the ]»nreh.a.si‘r gave his stijiulaloiy 
promi.se for il, or got .some one on whom the vendor ])l.'ieci| more 
roliinice to do .so for him, or else nuuie a l»of»k’di.'bt of it ; nnd, if it 
had to be sued for, it was in nil tbe.so oasi'.s by a rmulidto rn'ti .and 
not hy an action on the sale. If tho price wa.s tmid hut the tl.dng 
purchased not delivered, the only remedy om*ii to the purchaser 
was to get back his money by the same cvmdiction, iinle.sH, indeed, 
the guarantoo hahertt licere w'as held to cover dc.live.iy, in which 
oa.se the jmrehaser might obtain damages in an actio MhmlnUt. 
under the name of actio ctnjdi, liut Uiis acLio rmpti, wliotlier in- 
silted, on on tho ground of non -delivery, oviotion, or brwuth of 
Bojoio Otlicr warranty, mljy an action on tlio verbal contracts 
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that li.'id ucrompnij{c 4 i tlic.Sfile, — nsfrirlum action iu wbi-li ll:e 
juilge f-ouiil not travel beyond the letter of the ciigiigemcu; s of the 
jmnbu.sf-r. In tbc latter ye.ats of flu* republic, ujul pia)]jaiily IVom 
llu* lime of <*. Mu fiufc. SiM-Volu, it WM.S .a jiJri a. tioii. Ilou 

had the cli.-mge. coiiie nb.Mil ? A .single cast- f>f har^l.-^hip may li.ive 
been .--uflicii III t-i indiin- it, Mu h .a.s the def.-at ol a • laim lor 
dnm.agi-.s f.ir i-vi. 1 ion on tin- gronml lh.it lie- slipnlalfiiy guai.-intye 
h.ad Im cii ac.-:.),-iil;illy ovi riookr.l. |■||<I.■^ll . ays, •* .\s \\\v st Ipiifnt in 
(lupin, ' iv; a iljingof i-! ';!! lib ,. rc:nii on llu* ground of 

cvii-tiMii will In* t r t-ntfin if pcj-i li.inec the \ eiiil(i:- of ,'i slave ]j.a\e 
failed to gic.* his .s| i|ui!;ii<)iy g’l.ii-.anli c, for c\ a iy ( hing that is id' 
e“encr:d eustoni ami )ii:n tiii* ongiit lo !'i in \ oj thr judge iij a 
htiUur j\,lrl jutlli'i ,' , 
V»-lV little Was 1. ijai!'*d to ii'l'Vi Vt lb'- ‘Irirfi irt'f in ,'i)ipf i, 

really iioilnng „i..ie -.ii .-./mi sf. pi. iii.'o a yV-'/ 

oil!-, simpiy till- addilU'ii liv th.- pr;it<*r ol I he words ‘‘on ii'U- 
.‘'i*leial ions ot goo.l fai’!i ' .. hiun t'l tin* “ wlial a-r tin* 

•h h iiilant. CMiglit to giM- I'l oj- do lor 1 1 m- I'l.iinl ill'. " 'I he i-lfi-. v, 
lio\\evi-r, wa.s ium.iasmablr. ,,.>1 tlial iJ did av.av with llie prae- 
liet* of gii.iiimtei lb|- \ :!i io wroir ;,(•.’)• ijn- time of ty 

^illi'MI.S 1. W'llO .sjH'.-iK'.s f.»l tlie Ili'l hill (■.’,! ..^ih- ;c^ n (><</. -o- /■.■'. /' oim*. . and 

M fei-eui-es to tin in an* abnnd.Hii in 1 }.- - - ' f i h.' e! l.s^i.■al jin isl.-: ; 

Inif it n ndeied ll.-i-m in law iin i:< 1 e- a 1 v. It im: de ..ile a j>ni'i-ly 
«-iinsi-iisuid l onlraet. in whudi, in viitecMf llie loMeenn nl to ♦ 

hi; V and 1 , ail 1 he olilig.il i.iiis i.t| i-itber .-^ide lisiMlly alli-nded 
it- Were licl.l eiid)Oi|ii-d witll'ilil. eXjilt-v;; loriiir.'il iiili 01 ;.lii! h?-;, 

stijiiilalorv or lili-i-.i! i ngcigi meiil. And. in in.^ i laii l ing ib* jiid^:''-'i 

10 .dceidc in evi ay i-a-ic bciwi-en bnyer and ’■ellrr sijju.^ , j, ;/»/,> nr 
(.r r, ihliftt on pi in.-i ji’v-s of good faiTli, it j i-;i!ly 1 inpi.iw i rcil ili.-m to 
g.» lar heyond '‘gai.i ral cii'l.*in ;ind pr-Tet ii i-.'* am. I to lake cogniz- 
ance ,,f < v(-r\lhing lliat in r.drne-^s and cniiily ;nid < (01110011 sense 
ought to iutbienci- tlii ir judgom i-r, .so as tom.-ible lln-ni fiedy to do 
jm-tiie between 1 In* ]*.i M ie.s in any and e\ ny ijiie..! ion that might 
directly or imliicclly arise oni of their relation ms ,*>( lli-r am! buyer. 

Tlie hisiojw (*f tlic tbni ijoniin.’iie h a! eojili.’u i-; -UK/fyu/tt ii.r,, Huulmu- 
loan of inom'v or other thiiig-; returnable gi m-i irally t-ommo- trai t-;, 
d.ite (/.c., lii.'iti of lliinyrs iliat li.’ul to be la tni’iii'l .‘;pe<iliea)ly 
d«.'j>os:r, ai:«l p]e<lge i, more ob-ciiia- lluiii lint i>f 1 1 .<- i oii-^en.-aiid 
Oni-s,'* Iiowji to llie liim' of tin- riilib;u: haw loan of moi;ey. 

Corn. .Ve., w.‘i.s ii nallv 1 coil c.!! I <-<1 jirr oi % o: li!,,n,n ; ami il. i.s 

plobable that -after the .aboIliioH of the /O.I ./,( ll.e obligalioii on 
a boine.ver to I' pay l)it.' ii'.ooiy or eion adxjim e.l to )jini was made 
.'letionabh*, nmh r tin; .Silian .’ind ( 'aljmi nien !;i\v s le*- p<.ct i-, oiv, by 
.'I StipUi.alioU eolilem j.oV.ilK'oU.s with ■{lie 1 <»| 1 |. With the ri.si* of 
tlie ///v a/, •(•/// loan he,;i;ne aei i-m.abli- lOj i!-: oWti ni'-iits, .-that i.-« 

to say, tlic iidName e.ml ic'-ipt of mon* y :.s a. lo-iii of itseir laM 
the boriowi-r uiid.-r obii-a.aili n to H-pay il, even tliniiell mi .'-^lipu- 
lalory eiig.-igi-mcut lia-l inleui lud ; tlu* r* s in this caMi the gi\ mg 
and ic.-ei\ing lUtttul »•./.'/<.». cninidelid the l ontiiu t. Tbf oblig-T- 
lion that ;iro.si..* Ji’oiii it w.i.s purely mii.Iati ral. and mfoiaihl.*, where 
the loan w as of money, l»y the .-.ann* a* lion a.s siip-.daliou ami literal 
coutrai-t ; and .*0 stii< tiy wa.s it i of,slrncil (hat iiii le.vt on flic .biau 
wa.s m it claim.-d le along with it, the c.., yivi n and ivciivi-d lu-i’ig 
llie full me.T-un* of the oblig.ii ion of n-’p.iy nu nt. '\ Im other tliroc 
comnuKlnte, d.-jiosit, ami id' iigi- bi-c.iuic in-h pi inh nt ri-d f-ont 
Vi.iy iiim h l.; 1 er than »,n 1 nuni^ }>o>,sil.ly iioi ail at. llii- .same time, 
ami liomi of them apjeti’enliy in.-til wry late in tli'- ji piibli--. .All 
of Iheni, of eour.^a*, li.id bi on long known as tiam-.ietious of d.aiiy 
lift: ; the ihlhi iihy i.s to .say v lu ii ilu-y lir.st i.ierame ai-lioMab'c, and 
iimh r w li.it gniM . 

It is iiujiossiblc within the snaeo at oureoinmaml to eiitiei/c t]u> 
v.arious thcoiic.s cnti 1 t;iiiicd of llivir vieis.silmlos. for lln-y ticce.-- 
r.'irily vary to some extent in regard to eaeji. W'e must l onteiit 
our.selve.s, Tlu-reforc, with the .simple .st.-itemenl llj.il event iially, 
and within the pei'iod with wltieh wc me now dealiiMj^. they came 
to lu*. rocogni.'.i il as imle]»cmlent le d l outrricts, the i..v tiy wliieh 
they were completed facing the di lixa'ry of :» tiling l.y one person to 
another for a particular purpose, on the undeist-.niiliug 1 hat it was 
to ho rcturm-d when that ]mrjiosc was .Served. Ami it i.s to he 
uot(-iI that, W'liilc mufuuhi tniiisIV-i k-iI l.lii* jnoperly '.f tin/ money 
lent, the horrower being boinid to ri-liirn not tin- i.h-ntical eoin.s 
but only an eijual aiiminit, in plrd.ge it w.is only the po.ssession 
that passed, while in eonmmd.ate and ih]*osit tin* h n-ii r m- deposit or 
ndaiiicd both [Hvipcify .and ih-gil; t)ossa..,sioii. tin- )«irrow’ei or de- 
jiositary having nothing more than the natural drteiitiou. Jn all 
but liudiium^ iln-refote, tbi-rc w.as trust; tin* l.oldi r was bound, to 
ail cxleut varying .aceordiiig to < ireiiin.stanci-.s, to taire for wbat be 
Imld ns if it were jiis own, niid entitled to be reiudniised fiw outlay 

011 its mniiilcnance, bound to return it, yet excused if hi.s failuic 

to do .so WiiH due to n caiist- for whicli in fairness bo i-ould not Ihi 
licit! n.’sponsiblc. Coiistsiuciitly the action.s' on tlu'sc tliire con- 
tracts, Uiirciitig from that ou muUivm^ all Inmat'. fidri, tho 

3 UJp.. “UK I. nd €d. aedll.,” in xxi. i, fr. 81 , jt aol 

4 Sc© Ilelwbiwh, pp. 4 PS sq., aq , ; Jtekker, Ijurt Plautlni ite 

ffltHM nriifiU, Greifewnkl, 18 C 1 ; DemdiUH, In th© /,f.%XathT. f. fftThhffwh,, voK 
II. < 1868 ). p. 217 aq, ; Bckker, Aktioi^, vqI. i. p, 300 $q. ; Ublielohdc, Zvr 
Osok, </. it«cUo 9 ri 4 roof«, Marbarg, 1070 ; UttschkOi JUAr« vom Jktrlehn^ 
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heinfl rostotl witli full iliwrotion to determine what waa fair 
ami in catrh indivklnal ease, 

Prrrtur- Pnriorimh Amnuinit^.ntH un thr Law of SufT^'Anmi . — The most iin- 
iftiilMjn- ]>ortajit •.'haii;;v? iu th»‘ Inw of sueceysioii duiin^ tin* lafter half of lh« 
oriini i>oH- i'e}>\ihlh‘. uns iJiie lo I Iin Thry iutrodiicfd, under the namo 

aedsio. of Imiun'inn. / (j-av .'f.v/t*. ' wli.tl wss ivully iMUn liciiil eiijovinent of the 
estaU’ of ii jicn'(ui witluuif. the h-.^^al title <if iuheritJiii**o. 

T)i..-n.* is much to lr;ft to the i‘ori( Uisio]i tiira. tlie MU-ies (»f provisions 
in rr‘j;urd U> il- wlii* li \v<- liiid in ih'^ .luhriii r(»n.soli«laliou of the 
Kiiirt \v»:re the work of ;i s»h « i'ssioji of jm' tors, sonu* of them |iroh- 
riltiy Mot iu.'i( r t!io n |iuhiie tint umliT the empire ; it, will Is! 
eoiiv ei»i»‘ijt tt» e|vp lirre. a lo-Mcnil view of the Mihjvvrt as a. rrhole, 

' «li.u‘eLi,:i?<i»n.o tho eoiisiileratiotj that some, of iU features may m/L 
leive heel eivefi to it within the iM-iiod imw nmter imtii.v. 

.1 u.^tiiii-iM. sjwMkiiivr ,»f iliooiioiu of huiiormn /^o.w.s.v/o, ohfierves 
that ill ])iomi.xino lo a peliliomu' the pra-tois were not alw.-ivs 
a<*tu:ile(t liy the .-ame motives; in some eas'.s their ohjoet was io 
faeilitare tlie aj^plication of the ruh s of tin? Jus ririf\ in some to 
auieml their api'lieatiou aei^ovlino to \Nliat they Itelieved to h** tlie 
spirit of the .Ml. 'rao’es, in others, a.L'aiii, Lo .set them aside- us in- 
e<juit.i.hle. It. i.s not nnreasomililni to as.-'niiie 1 !i;it it. w.as wil h the 
pu! jio.^p ofijislino the y'M e/.e-'/e tliat ihe Hist .sli p was t:lk*m in wliat. 
^M’;-t(lually lieeame :i momentous reroiin ; ami it is extremely pioh- 
^ able Hiat tlii.i tiisr step was t he aniiowueemeiit I'V some praUor that, 
where tloMe \M*s dispute us to an inlierita m e., ami a testament wa.s 
presented to him hem in-r Uiit tewer ;.e.ils (Imn wen; rei{uiie«l hy l.iw, 
Im WoilM .'jiv(? ]KiS.seSsi()i| ot‘ the L^tiOil.-: of the defuuel to the hril* 
k name..! in it.- in llii.s a.s it .sl.uel.s fle-re. i.<; mitliiii'jif hnt a reijnlalion 

of posst's.sion of ihe of the inheiilam e pmidiiiL' tlie (pie.stion of 

leual J'i.i;iit. .lust ,is hel w een t \\i> parlies e.onlemliui; aliout the owm r- 
ship of a speeilie thin;.;ln a r•^L muLoifht (Ije pijetor fust, sett led flit* 
Hiie' tiou of interim jius.ses -ion, so di<] lie promi.se, to ilo hen* when a 
ijne.''t.ion a)>.u!t to 1 h> tried ahoul the ii;.riit. t«> an inheiilums; \si 
(i ' fu'irtlitufi: {(i/ilu’ififur \ It was a ptovision.il urniu;.'cim*nt merely, 
and V(;ry m-. i ssary in view of the. .state t»f the law whit-h permitted 
a tliird ]*artv, apart fiom any pretem e of tith*, to step in and eoim 
plelu a Hsiii ftfrio i.'j o hnr^h] hy a yeai ’s po>se.-:sion of the etleets of tho 
ihluritanee J:u^n'u, p. •»!.»'.;). Ksen at the tiim? when tie* KtllA wa.-t 
eiose.] it was imt iie!-e..-.;aiily more tliaii a provisional j;iniit. ; for, if 
heirs at-li»\v ol the de: e.eved Mpjw.aied amt proved that, alt hoUJ^h 
the ti*st.ament here on the ouishh* the ve>jui.sile numher of -seals, 
yet in taef. .-voim.' soiernnil V of e\ei ution, sm h as the /h/i/Z/oo* re/, /////, i 
or fishnut'iiH ouH -undLA, lint hei-ii iimil ted, the f latitee ha<l toyi, !d 
th' in up the pos..ie.-nion tlial had In-eii ‘{im'ii him i»i iidiiiK impiiry. 
It was only hy a re.seri).ij, nf Mar-m.s .\nreliiis’.s that it. was declared 
that a poM. hy the lu ii-at ■ law of inealidiiy of a t^*ila.ment on tlu? 
^^rouml of defeet ol' l.u tmdilies of e.xeeutioii miehf he defeate<l liy an 
Jiif.i, on the priiieiplc. tfmt it wa.s eontrarv lo ^ood faith lo 
jset .’i.side till.! wi.die.', of ;i iesiji tor on a t<a linical ohjectioii th.at was 
purely formal, 'riiii-s was Tm^ L>iuiruui j‘o\sr\‘,s{tf srcuuiLtith tuhufus, 
/,r., iti a.' l ordajiee with a fe.^f .ini'ud , fiom heini!: ori,L(inaily 4Uie in 
aid of ill** /us r/'rilr, in course of lime, coiixerled inh) one in <*oiilr;i- 
dictioM of ir. That Mie motives ami purj>o;a‘s of the .series of 
jiradors who huill. up tlei law of hnuuniut. l!u^srssio iriu.st have varitsl 
m ])ri»;,;rcs.s of ye u.s is 1)1 a i.nis ; and. once I lit? inacliinery h.ad been 
invented, iiot-liim; wa^, e ssicr th in toapjilyit to new Meas. Tim 
prador could iml; make a man iicir, ihat he nhvavs disidaiintsl ; 
loll hi* l oidd Lfive a man, whctiici- heir or not, the .siihst.iiiti.il ad* 
vanta.uo'.s of iuherjtanrc, and protci t. him in llicir enjtiymeiit hy 
|;i:eloriau rcmedii-.s. III' ^LMive him pos.sc.ssioii of the •looifs td' the 
• tleee.a'-i.d, with .siinmiary !(‘mcdiis for in^'iithei ioo ihcin, whhh, 
onee !i his iiauds. would heeoim? Ills in (piii iiariaii riirht on the 
expiry "f tlie jicrio l o[ u.-ma)ma» ; ;iud, by intcr]»o|iitit»u into tin? 
thrniulu, of a lielioii of heirship, he ;/avij him idlkuual yiersfiri.il 
actio»i.s against, dehim-s of the deerased, rcudiriug him liable in 
the .S;ime way to I lie .lei'eased's iTeditiifS. 

Another variet y o!' liic innu.rruni jutsstssin wa.s tlmt e<rrJra tabuhrs, 
in oppo.-.ition to the terms of :i te.-stann'iit,. If n testator had 
inritin.T iiisiituted nor CA])rcs.*dy ilidnherilf?il ii. son who vv.'i« oinM>r 
hU iuii /o'yV/A'.'V, then his le.sta.’uent w.as a nuUitv, and the <‘hild 
passed oVi*r liarl no ma-d .if a pr.i ti/ri.aii remedy, Wliere .v/// /e?rrf/'V* 
ot her tii.'iii son.s were p issi-d oxa-r th'.\/e.s r/r.*7r allowe/l them to par* 
licipato v\ilh tin? insi iiiitcd luirs hv ii s<trt of ac.4 rual. Itiit tin* 
went further; for, if the in.stitulu was .a sLninger, I'.e.rnot 
brother or sist? i* of the child pa,s.sed over, Iheji, on the ymtition of 
the lalli?!*, the [irehu* gave him and «ny otln-r sui <*oneun'iiig with 
linn ]u»sses.sion of tin? whole I'.stHto of the decHii.Sed, Ihn histitiito 
Iking lej'i. w itli ii'.Uliiug more th in tin? t-mpty iiann: of licir. xXiiotlier 

i l'\ir H iv. «.»((• ..f Uie iirtniM|..'fl tlimuie.s (Ufiwn n» 1S70) .'itn sit Mm: un^in of 
httnt*r>ini fir.(i r»!in/, fii'ni'huhtr d. rum. FifrJit'i, vol. ii. S I7rt. Of t!>c 

luU'r literuhir.? it enonttli to Truriitioo in Mm Hist i vol»», of Ium con* 

tiouatioii (if (f)iiek’N l'>itL>U\'.i» n-f 'innnu‘tLtar^ Erlunreii, |J^V0 7V'. 

* Cio.., hi l\rr. If., i. ■t.'i, $ Ii7. lie H/iyR (wriUniir i>i ttiftt an eiliet to 
tiiiit eiTect wnh uheudy tnOattr-um, I./?., tnid t/cen ndfiptisl jeiir nflur yeiir t»y ft 
of prft?t4iri(. Oaiu}* (ii. .speakfl of seven at least, as ilio reqtii.siia inim- 
tier of Heftl.s ; t)u»s« r*t tlu* lihrltr iis and the live eitlziui wtMie.sneS, and fitftt 
• >f X\\ii tntU^nUxflt*, vvliOMi fiomfifiMs itre upt Well uiMtei'/dnoil, tnit wlioso oflloial 
n]iri<?iif)i*4| lo UiR siMl itsjuM so regularlv 1u inficripMons ibi to l«avo 
XiU iluulk Uiat liift wiw tlie scveaih. 


applioAtloii of the hvnorvw po&sfmio ermira tnMilaa was to tha CRse 
of einancifiatcd dnldn?!! of the testator' a. By tlie civile he waa 
iK*t mpihed to iiistitutrt or dkiiiherit them ; for l>y their einanoU 
pat inn they liml coiLstd lo lie .wi ht'rcdfs, sod had lost tliat interest 
in the fjiToiiy estate which wias pnt forwaid as tho n'a.soii why they 
h.'ol to lie mentioned in tho todtainont of \ \\r\T put erf am ilias. Tho 
]irfotors althongli probably iiol; until tho empire,* and when llio 
doetiiiio.s of nutnrnh. ys'vxe being mon? freely reor»gfiwe.d ’ 

put tliem on the .-ame footing jls une.iiuiiM'ipati.d children, i-cquiring 
licit thry .also should hi? e,ith*?r iirstitiited or di.sinheritecl, and giving 
them hiuioi-itiit if th»\y were not. It wa.s amtra tabuluH in 

I lh»! sense, tliat it displaced the irestitulod lieiis either wholly or 
i partially, -wholly when the institutes were not eliildren of tho 
deera.siMl, partially when Ihey were. Jri the latter ruse, at lea.sL 
wljrii :s,ii were allfcti'd hy it, the grant of hurhirurn yofMrssio w:i.s 
iMiiha- the \ery eijUitrJde eoiidition that the eiantees should eol- 
hitc' or hriug into jnilllioii .ill their own anpiisitioii.s .sim e tiieir 
em:inri|ialiiLn. 

The till’d vaiii’ty id brii’irutu- /•ossr'^f'id wa.^ that granted uh infes^ 
tufn. A.s has hi i'll slu'WU on ri previous page OVe^:), the rules of 
i\n‘ jns rirt'/i- in n lrrem e to sm‘ee.'..';ion on inte.staey were e.xtirmrly 
.striil and arlilii ial. T'hry aduiittrd neither emaiu ijial.od ehildn-n 
nor agmite.s who h.nd nmh.tgoiie ; lliey adinitteil 
no female agnale exei pl a ‘-:i.-;ti'r ; if tlie mare.st agn.ale or agunteii 
I ilei'lined, the right di<l iioi pa.'^.s to tliose of the next th-gree ; mero 
eognales, kiu-.men of tln‘ ih-era.sed who wi re md agnale.s, c.7,, grand* 
ehililreii iW otluTs ri laU’d to him through f< male.'. :i!id ;i?',ii;Mes I'l/yoVi: 

'uilnafL Were. iml. admitted at all ; vvhile a wife liad lio .s|iaii‘ uiile.s.s 
.Sin? had heiui m umnu (if the diM-eased ;ii il therefole yi/eo.* loro. All 
these matters the pnetors amended, and so far paved the. w.ay for 
the revolution in the law of intestate sm i.:ession whieh m ei.lil- 
1 pli.shetl hy .lu.sliiiiaii. 

T'he el.'i.sses they estahli.dod wen? hmr. (U I >i.sp 1 ,'ii'iug the .s/m’ rr.i'.hu-- 
/ie/V’t/i.s’ of the*. 7 Oi? (.’/<;//(’, they g;ive, the. fiiNt piaei.' lo ih s'-elidaiil.s iaii i.nler 
iliftrri.\ ineludiijg in tlie tei iu all lliof-e wliiun t he di'ct .i;<i*d would nf jntes- 
liavt: lioeii iKiiind eithil* hy the 71/.% r.iri/r. or the /.W/./ to iiist itute. tali? siie- 
or (li.-.inhent )iad he made a will, /./>., his wife. /,/ minm, his iiatuial ees.-.ii.m. 
la.s distinguished from mlopted) .sons ami daughlers wliether t/i 
potrAatr at his death or emuiieijiated, ihe iepi> seiilatives of .soii.s 
; who had pnalceeased him, and adojited children in his }»it\stus 

I when lie died. {'D On failuio of /ih/rf I lie light to petition lor 

• bintnrtou j.os.sf ssio 0p» m. il to tlie ije.'ije.sl eollateial ugnales of tie? 

’ inti'.sfatr?, uudei* their old mine? <*1' A ///.h/n/ /n /> lO.s. (;ty I’mler thi*. 

Jtfsriri/i!.y on failuie of agnates laml of the luns \\'‘i ie lher»? wa.4 
om*\ tie* sueees.sioii was vai'ant uml lell In the lise, uides.s [icfi ha.m e 
it Was iisueapled hy a stranger pos-.sessing /*/' m // i /ri'r. The frc'(|Ui''.iey 
of ^alcll vae:inei'’s w.i.s mm h diminished hy lie* ri?i ogniiioii hy the ^ 
pnetors of the liglitof eogiiales to iTiiiin lnumruiu /•i.'vyi.v.Mi/ in tin? 
third plai'o. Who tliey had piiiiiHrily in view umh r the iiaim? of 
i.'ognates " it is impos.sihio to jsiy. The. epiihct is nm-st, freipu ntly 
applied hy modem writers to kinsmen lelaled through feiuahs; 
hnt in its wide.si sema* ii. inelnded all kinsmen wirhoiit ♦•.xeeption, 
and in a more liviuled sensi* all kimunen iiol i. iitiUed to el iim :in 
.agn.'ite.s. TTieri; were inelmird among.sL them I henTore- although 
it. i.H Very prolial.ije that tin* li.'it wa.s not made uji at once, hm fumi 
time to tiini? l»y tlm action of a series of ju'a lors - not merely kius- 
nieii related Ihroiigli feinahs (wlio wen* imt agnale.sk hut al.so 
agnali?.s of a reiiioli'r degrei? who were exelnded as sueh heeause tho 
iieaicst agnates in exisleiiee iuid declined, persons who had lu-en 
agiiiitcH but l»y reason of vnpitis vUuvtio liad lost tliat chmael.er, 
fcimilc agnalcH imok.? distantly related than sisters, ami ehihln ii of 
tin? intestate's who at the time ot liis dnalh ware in an adojitive 
family. All these took .'n*eording to juo.ximity. (4) Finally, the 
ehiim pas.sed to the survivor oi’]iu.MhHml and w ife, iisiaiming always 
that their marritige had no! involved mnnus. TTiis li.st coii.stUiil(?d 
tin? prieioiian oi<ier of suceefi.sion 011 intestacy. 

All thes*^ Ihnurt am jfosfieamoiu'H had to Imj toi imilly iirtitioned for. 

Ill ah iirtuslatn des(?(‘iidants were allowed a year for doing so, 
whihi other jicrsoiiH wijn? liinitoil to 100 days, the period lor those 
entith-d iu tin? .sceond place hogiiiiiing when that of those entitkMl 
in tin? first liad expired, iiiid so on. Tin? grunt wits always nnido 
at the ii.sk of rtm pctitituier : nothing was a.ssnred him by it ; it 
might turn out real .and sidistaiitial {rum vvj or merely iiotiiitiBl 
; \^shu' 7V:), neeordiug .i.s the. gi’antea eoiild or euuld not maiiir.ain it 
agiiiivt tin? heir of the /mv .•<('///?. For tin* latter was entitled to 
.smnd on Ids statutory or testamentary light, without applying for 
Uiuortnu. jf.ni.?sc.s.siOy tilfhough in fact he often did so for tim sake of 
the summary proeiMhifi? it suiiplied him for ingutln'iing the ellbctB 
of the deeejixid. 

The fjun of Pronnlure ,- -Tim substitution of tlio forniulnr 8V«toiii Law of 
of procoiluro for that hy the “aetiuns of the law " coinnieiiceil long pro- 
Lefoie the. end of the [leriod iiow under consideration ; uml we liAVu cedur«i 
had occasion more? f.huii onco to observe bow greatly it facilitated 
tho doyelopmunt of the institutions of property and 0011 true tual 
oldigntion. But .as the change was only compioted in tliA early 
einpiro it will l>« more convcident to (lofer, explatiatlou of the natuia 
of Uio procedure iu the moauUmo, il* 70f ay.J 
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ROMA 

CirAraKR 1Y.--TTTE JUS NATUHALK ANU MA- 
TUIUTY OF ROMAN JUinSFRUDENOF. 

(VV/f* Erjf/th'e until fh(* timr of Diorlffian,) 

L CnAUA<‘T!:KrsTirs and Fokm vtiv i-: A<;kn<:ih.s or t)1e 

I.WV TMMUNU Tffi: Tr-lIIOD. 

Ohfrvttf'tf n.'ito^.'i f 1/ O/nt I\t ''iifhiit nhl of O. J }*■< ' 

Eirfurao' in }*(tr(u‘iihtr. M'Iil- liivt t}in»o of tlio j 

eni|)ii'o witiM'sAi.Ml tlio tiiMi ol JionifUi jm'isj»ni<1onct' ■ 

fiiul th«j roinmoiuoiM(;nt ol it'i (Ucliin*. thrit tiuio ■ 

tilt* of tiiv law 0'» ^^U'h 'nvat landmarks ; 

as tli*r of t!«o Xli. 'IVdolos, itic <M)itiimrnri*ni('iit ■ 

of a I ira.'t* it's (.‘rla’I', tin' i«.>u of simolo as • 

ol'oato i? 1)1 i(. li d luaid, o!' I ho in* i‘» 'diU't ion f»t a : 

)n.*\v form ol imii''i:d | n orui 1 1 no : tho ost.;d>lishtji«*iit a 
class <»f pati.Mitrd jufisis s|Jvakiii.':i as llic moiii hjiicrc-s of ! 
tho j*rinro, and rlu' inlmi.'si* oi of nil tin; i'loo ;ad>ji rts of tin* ■ 
ciiijiiio o.» tip' pri\ iK\!p.'S f»l riii/j n: liip, aro a.)»o;it ihi' o«dy 
is*.»hitcd ovmis lo \\lii(‘h on*' t.MU point a.., prodm 1 1 \ a- ol ; 
gn at ami last in-: n'-*idts. 'riirn* wmv, iiidot-tl. some ladical ! 

in particnl.jr nisrilntions, .siioh as iho <adnci:irv j 
J^vrisiation <»f Aii;j, irit; iidod to rai^.c tin? ton.; of 
<l<.'nu'sli<‘ morality and im'i'oa o finit’nl marriaL-oS nnd lln* i 
ion of tlio .sann- oinpi'r»>i* ami )i:s ijunM-diat*.* mic- \ 
(a'.s-or fill' n-'aiila i ion ol fin* i-lains oi oiilranclii r d j')a\os; * 
those*, .'dii'.onyii (if va:>t impoi tanoo in tlioiii'-ci vt s. and j 
tin.’ hr.'^t (d* tln-m inlim-nfinj: tip' rurn iii of tin.', law lor | 
oondi lies, yd lilt, njton it. no pcnnaii'iit inijiros.sion. It 
v.a.' i.y nni'Mi ios.-i inipo.^in?.: ollorls that it attained tin;* 
piaft'cl ion to which it rvaclml nmh.r tho so\ orsiaais of tlm 
S'.'V(.*i'a Ji li>«n,*io., a. sli.idy adianc-.' t*n tlio lino'. already \ 

iiiar’Ki’d «'Ut in the latlrr V'.ar.s of th*.^ ropnl/iio. T!a.* | 
splii'fv* of iho./n.i in r>i m Hi hocanu* inoro and inoro nr | 

ciini.'''ril.".‘d. and oim aft.or anodu'r of tlio forma! it ic.-. of i 
lh»‘,//ns* r/r^/f**\vas al>andont'd. dim mfout.soi tlu;. lim.liand 
pradirally diMijijH Urod ; th.* pntrin. y/o/o’-Afs of (ho tathn; I 
Josi, mmdi of its si ynilioann* \>y tlm tooo;:nition, notwlth- j 
standing It, of the- pussiliility of a s< piJ rate and imh.pvnd- I 
ent ('slaio in tim child; sJavos might he nifrancirusrd hy • 
informal maiinmis.sion ; /v.s tfO(nr:j»i ooii.sUjuily passed hy j 
simple tradilion, tlni fight of t!ia transforoi* Ik ing sonin-d 1 
1)V the.- Fiddieiaii action ; sor\ ilud* s a nd other r. a 1 rigid s ! 
inforijially const itnU.-d were maintained asctleetnal (nifitno ; 
■jfno (oris ; an Imir s acceplam-e of a Mi(*eession l.•oli^l h<; 
aceoTii[dished liy any indication of liis intofition, wiilioiit j 
ob.'.oiwanen of the formal rntio of the earlier iavr ; and ! 
many (J (he incidental hiirgains ine.ivlcnt to eon-ensnal j 
(■(‘.nlract, liiit varying their nalnral innunt, that used to he 
end»('died in words of stipnlntion, cam-- to Ik; eiiforeihle (»ii 
the .strenglli of forndess eonieinjioivi neons agreements, 

1(W of 'ri)0 ].>i».‘fcrc.iice accorded hy jurists and jndgvs t-» tin', i 
Jyn f/r.}tiir/u over tlicg/^.v ririf; Is insiitlieient to afcoiint for j 
iKitiirale. many other elianges in llie same tlireetion, a.s j 

well .as for the ever-inci easing tendem y twinced to snh- ; 
ordinate w-ord ami deed to the ruh'/tfit.'i from whieli they • 
arose. They are rather to he attrihnted to (he driving 
on the jiart of many after a higln r idenl, to wiiich tliey 
gave the na.uie of it is sometimes said tliat 

tlio lu.dion of a jus nafnralf' a^ d’.stim't from \\\o jufi if* ntuitu 
was jjeculiar to ld[)ian, and that it found Jio acceptanec 
witl» the lloman jurists generally. Hut this is iniwenrate. 
•fustiniaii, indeed, h.i.s excerpli-d in tlu* J>vnH and put in 
tlie forefront of lii.s JnMrfuO's a passage from aji elemeuUuy 
work of Vn|)ian\s, in which ho speaks of njus mit untie that 
common to man and the lower animals, and wddeh is 
Buhiutantially instinct. This h a law of nature of wldcli it 
fe tjuito true that wo find no other jurist taking aeanuit. 

' £>as . . tltr jmrUcuhivly voJ. h 
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I Ihit many of them refer again and again to the^w** nutnntlc ; 

I and (iaivis is tlic only one (Justinian following him) who 
Kvasionally iiutkes it synonymous \\i\\\ Jn^'i;fe}Uiinii. 'J’licre 
i-.in he no <piestion that tlie latter was much more largely 
irnl»ned with ]ir(;copts of natural law than Avas Uu- Jns 
'uili^ hat !v i-i i’!;j 1 . il •h*. tv» say they were idcnli»:al ; it 
i.s eijongh («* i ilc hnl om jlliislrili-'n, p'-inied out again 
and a','ain in ihe texts: wlnje tlu: one adimlled the 
legality of slavery, the (.(lier denied it. While \ \\o j ns nrde 
studie.d (lie illlel■.^.(s uidy ‘J cit i/.en.s, and the jna ih ntnau ^ 
ihoae of lH.-emcn ii re..p.’et ivi- (.f nal ioiialil y, (he lii.\v of 
nature had ih* creticajl y a wi»]er range and (o(»k all man- 
Und with.in iU ourvii w. We Ii.-lm- no hint that the doe 
irlne of the J>i.< dilh-iid ia this r. spe. t lonii (lie 

jus Ci-ili ih.iV a. .'?!;-ivc N\a-. lnahliig hnl u diaPa.i ; yet we 
tiiid the latier, wiieii thiclnr- d with the /'/.s //,///// o/e, re- 
eogni/ing many ri-.-iits as ci.mpi. t< nt to a .-lave, and even 
e« .iici.-drii-g that. lu-. might he (!■ hi* >i »-i . dilor In a, » ou- 
Irael, .dl hem-^h his oh|i!;ai i.»n or claim (.-onhl Ik; gl\ • ii fll’etc ^ 
to oi!l\ indirectU, since lie eniiM neoher sue ina’ i-e 

\ iti':!' ilni.-i kt; ii!ii.Mrj,-....s !lji* < I;-; r.i. f iM i.s! n*' Mi;, 

; ( I ils (*. c r!) f i i ! ii 1 ! i v« r-.i I aj-j'Ip. t.-.> l<-iisLic>. 

nil a. :.* = .oimag ;o* I |'C>ij'!*’s, a) .it aJ! i i lia iial ’ i/ * nrj c- «>(' jti;- *■* 

v-.itl! f'rii* ia ji:i ff i-iiii V ii I iuu <a' liglil ’l-oirr" /V k'/*' li:tl uijJi'. 
r-fii nr..'^ I r.s iinam.'-it i>'»n i.v ..-ii Ij-i . d |';(,ai I in- e lie jin /.-its 
«a t)a* ii.'j ii''). }i*‘ I'll antlal ' s iiiM.'i ; ■ I ' O’,-. ii;!i i-l' ihr « l.iOus nl* 

t .Sit I /</ i'r’fiOi/'.i.h'i ol ! ii I i • ' a 1 III '.^s to 

• ’a'.:i;.'» ai'-iifs. - is iht-ar.i . . . v.nj us J'lh > t .'///;/ i/.v ; [■>'; 

ai'i-elti 'niMlil el'.hh .OiT.'ig • aad ili.-.a']v;.Mitpigi‘. ;_'.da :"id ;e.v, .u curd- 
iag to ili..- .sf iihlririi •>!' '‘ii’.nty : ^ 1 ' >-iij'ii’rii;i. >, nf t);.' mhftifi/tis nffiu 

• i\ c-i* f !j.* wciolK IT r.fiiii in !;iih l!:<* v*il! is Mi.iijilf ■ tc!.-^ It w.is 

r>-g'0>l for til..- that, jc-t.li.ihl y [priaty i:n ly la lln ['lirK.'ii’.ufi.-, 

I'-d ih'- j*n«-tur,s to i- i inaM- ipriti il (’liililn ii nn a (>int im: of p'-rh-j t 
i.-iinalitv ’.villi iia* ii;.::ii<-ipa h-d in ii;att'*i id .'-le-c ‘s.'^inii, and to 
;ei)iiit ridl.'in-ial kif;.in >1 ihr<Migh fi-iiia!i*s as \wm 1 as tin.isc ri-l.tlfd 
t)iii»!ig)i im:ii. s : ;(!id tliat, ia ill-* h igii.s of lladrsni aaul Maivns 
Aiiicll'is n‘.>jK I'tivfly, in.ha.Kt Da si-iiao- le give a iiinlh'-fa jirc- 
h irrd ri'dit of siii'i - n» la-r ; Idl.Ii n, aii-l i’i'f. ll ua.'« 

t for the .Ki--)sal lli.it h-l to iha ici .-.gaitit n el' Du* l ali'lify of 
\\;»S I'lll' il a U.!hi!-;d oDliyat i-ej, oia- that, 1 .. . .ili: -■ of .siCiio 
d( feet of fi.fiii iT .'oiiii lhiiig |>.-. njiar in lla- poMtioii of t)j.' iiaili-as, 

Ua.s igiioif:l l»y lla* /.cv .oal iiaapcd'h' of li.-iaL- la.ah' (he 

groiiiid of an a- tion (in* its i i h.i, (‘na iit, \ e! laiyltt l*>. '.-ivi ii edei-l 
to indiri.i f )}' liy oiln-r ciinit iMc r- na'-iii v Ixcgaid lor the third 
ua.'i irol.liiiig ijov* in tin.* jni i^-i'nidi ii' e of ila- jn ii.i'l: lli» n puhlii: 
li.id ah'-a-lv adnel tc'l if as a {‘iiiaij-le liiat a man nv,,^ nol to hi..* 
inijn.stiliahi.'y eiuicliad .at aiiolln i s ro.^t ; the Jn i i.sl.s of (ha I'lnpiii', 
lioucv. r, gave, it n ui-Iir apelii ation than /M-foiv*. .uid n-d it a 
krv to (hi.* .s’ohniun of many -i dilla i;!l i|iav*iion In ih>: ili-m.iin of 
t la* law of con(ra.(t. A.sfi.rllif foiiilli, if kis om* th-it liid tube 
aj'jdii'l witli il- li'-acv ; f«.a- Dfa* i not m iijiiiry In* lire- 

fi'ire-l }o i!..^ m.inif-.-eal inn to tli" i.odudi'-e of other j ..nfi- .s ^ho in 
good taiili had ih tad npoti flji- l.jin'r. A\ i- Imm* man v ro idi ii -e.^ 
of llie .*-kiJrnl W-av in ^^hi^■ii tin* ni.itS.r v\;;.s iMn-ll'-l, .'-j*ceiil.ative 
o]iii:ioii h'.'ing lield in. f li-a-k oy •a.)n;-i'h nit i* iii> of indn ldii.il intcie.st 
and general utility. 

A n*m:»ik of ^’oigt’s on the sul'ic. t i.- wi 11 worthy ,,i' )i..ii»g h. pt. 
iu\i»-w, that ihe i:-k whit li aio^i- Ifom tin* settia-g np of tin- pn - 
iria.s of :i Sjni-nlal i\ c y-'.s nuturn'r, as deiogat.ing fioin till* riilr.s of 
rha jf'/i.v was gnatly dimini.shcl tluougli lla* po-silioii la id hy 

tliv jiiri.st.s of Hum :u)y einpiiT. 'fla ir /#..v '/.gVo. ji. 

made th'-ni Irgi.Njal i ve eigaiis of Da*, 'd-ilc, sr» that, in inl.rodn« ing 
pi iir’i jdi. .s f »f ( 111 * initiU'ffhy or of t f. . they at fliu 

s.mia iiiona-nl po.>i!.ivi/i d tlmii and jr.-iv’e I la in ( la* foii e of law. 

They wi-i'i*, he :aiys^ •* ]»hilo‘ oplier.s in lla* spin iv ol' law, .sf.irehcrd 
after the ultimate (rnlli ; Lnt. wliih- tla v ns!:.il!\ in o T. !> uce t(» 
a ease .sougllt «Hll. the trnlli ;iml ;!|-piad uh.tf they had 

fouiid, tlii-y eomhinoil whli the fVei ilom .and nnii.'inina ih di.es.s of 
.sjMrulatioii tin* life !Ve>-hm s,s of pr.a i !<■»• arid tin* power ot us.-Aniug 
(lic oju’ralh em-.'i', of t hail* ahst n;.- L pi ojn ions. ■* * 

f,tiUn‘;nr itj ('i>,istintfitinnl CVooio'.H. The ehaugn-s in thi? con • Po.sitioii . 
aliiutiou aided not a little the eniTeii! of tlu- law. Mi u of foi'i igu andehar- 
dc.seent. re.a lied (he tlnoue/md re- Mliled t lie — proud ind- ed H< ter of 

iif (lie hi'torv ami (j adit ions of Konn*, yet in im'yil ca.s»s free trom 
prejudiei! in favour of in.slilurions rliar bad nothing to rccomim nd 
llietii hut (heir aiiti<tiiity. Military life, liatl not (hr mhiu* altrae- 
lion.s as during lln*. rojuiMie ; there was no longer a tribunals to 
w'hu h jm.'u of iiinhilioti might a.spire ; the eondtia stMui e.eiise.d to 
attbrd an oatlut for public elo(piciio« ; so that men of education ami 

* Voigt, Lc,, p. 304, • * Voigt, pp. .321 '*23. 
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liu«I ali iht'^ mon* in«liK«‘nn‘iit Jo devote thernsclv«)S to llio 
lousrKMitunirt study !ii»d pra<‘ti ‘‘0 ot' itxi law. This \va.s 

gmitly Lou^iinigt'd Ijy t lio fiotion of Augustus in (‘.rcatiug a class of 
Jicfiised or pitciili'd jiiri.sts, pi ivilcgt'd to give answers to questions 
Ruhniitted to iluon hy tbi‘ judges, and that e.c 
and still more |)erliaps, hy Hadrian's r»*orgaiiization of the ini- 
jwri il privy rtniin jl, win rein a l.irge jiroportion ot‘ the seats were, 
assigneil io jmi.st.s of ilisiiiu tiou. With sever.il of the oni[Mn*ors 
lawyrs were Mim)n>(4 their most intimate and trusted friend.-?. 
Again Jiii'.l iig.iin tin; ofliee of prndorian prefeef, the highest next 
tin; thieii'-, \v;i.s tillid hy (InMii ; ra)Miii;Mi, l'l}>i:in, and I'aiil all 
lif’RI it in the reigns ot SejUimiiis Severiis and Ale.vainler, Juris’ 
pnidenee, theretVnc, wa.s nut rnorely an hononrahle and lucrative 
pi’ofe.ssion nuler the m-w arrangements, Vmt a ]»assport to plai-e.s of 
emim.on-e in the slate ; ajid till tlie death of Alexiinder the rant.s 
of the jurist-; nevei f.iih'd to he nMiriiiled by nn u of position ami 
.aoeonipli.shimmt. 

Kxten- Krfr.nslun Cifi:<'i}ship to tin: Knr/u'n’ (frin'rtjttp. It mnsl h.ave. 

sioii of been h.'twe<'ii the year.? '212 and jl7 that < ^■^^:le;^lI i pnhli.slied his 
eonstitiitiou eonfen ing nil ly.i Uslilp on all tlie free inhabitants i>f the 
fihip to empire. Far-reaeliing a.s waue, its (!ons(Mpienee.s, tlie primary jmr- 

whole pose was purely fiseal. Augustus had iini)o.s<*d a lax of Jive j>er 

empire, eenl. on iuheritanees ami hequesis, ewepr where the whole raieees- 
S^lon was Worth le.-JS than 11)0,000 se.si.-ree.s or ihe heir or legaliv* 
was a near Idusman of tin* de- eaM'd. It was etmtinuo l by his siie- 
<a'ssors, and was ^eiy piolilaMe, ihauks to the. propensity ?»f llio 
well-to d<i ela.-ises for single 1)|« s.se.fimss, h>llo\u*«| hy te.«.t anient ary 
f distribution of their fortuin's a'noiigst tlu-ir Irieud.s. Hut it uifeefial 

only the siicee.ssi oils of K.o:na:i eifi^'i-ii.s, so that the gre.at ina.s.s of 
the tuovimrials escaped it. (!aiaealla, being inady, not only in- 
ert.' isel it lemporaiily lo h u percent., hut aidiund the aOM of its 
operation liy ele'ating all liis free suhjeet-s to the rank <»r citizens. 
Tlie wonls of l.'ljdanMie very iiic!nsi\c, “in iirhe fiom.-ino ipii 
.sunt . . . t.ive.s Kum.ani ellceti sunt”; hut then*, is eojniderahle 
diversity (»f (([»iiii<m a.s to lln.ir meaning, eaii ,ed by the faet that 

t jeivgriu.s nre si ill mentioin^d by .some, tif ('‘■araealla’s .^uct'esso'.s, 
iiinit tin; eonsiitui iou, ImwcNer, as we may, there e.iu la* no ‘pies- 
lion tif its imnn’iis*.' impurtaiiee, )ly euufeiriug cili/ensliij» (»n tin; 
nrovincial ]M;regriii;? it siil'jt.-eted them in all their relatioii.s to tlie 
law of Koine, ami tpialilied iheui for taking jiart in many trails- 
Qetitiiis hid.li iiifrr rfvv/v and iiiortis tytasa whh li previou.sly hatl 
been iiieompeteiit for them. It did away with liio nt;c«-ssity for 
tl]•^ .//4.s‘ f/#yi///r>/». as a sejiarate, jai.sitivo system. Its jiriuciples ami 
its (ioclriU'is, it is true, snivivetl, ami wei-e cvjrimlel ami elalit)- 
rateil as fre.ely and Mice.ea.sl'iillv as i.", oi' ; hut they were .so tlealt witli 
as ]tart and parcel <4' ilie. eivil law of Jhime, wliitdi Ijad ceastal lo 
ho Italian and li<;comi‘ iiujierial. 

Kiiact- Jj(fislatio}i i>2' Cottii.fi'f und Angaslus, rlingiug a.s much 

inont.s of as posj?ihlo to the form cd' republican instil utiou.s, thouglit it ex- 
Augu-s- poilietit not to break with llie old ])i'ae(iec of .siil.»mil tiiig Jii.s legi.s- 
tiw; ialive propo.sals to tin; vote of the eomiiia of tlie tribes. Some of 
them w* re far from iii-signilicant. licsides various mea-surcs for 
the amendniiT.'t of the erimin.il law, three groujiis of euaelnienl.s <d’ 
eon.siderahle iui|»oi l;ui‘‘e owed tlieir aiM lior.shiji to him, the I’lr.st to 
imjuove doinestie morality ami erwour.ige- fruitful marriage, tin*, 
w* 'ond to abate the evils that liad ariseu tituu the too Javi^-h ad- 
liiis.sioii of li);.*raf< d ."dai'es to tin; ]'rivil< /.r'-s of citiro-msliiji, and tlio 
third to ri'guhite proee-lme. in juildi" prosecutions ami private 
litigutiou.s. 

about 'fin; first group im’hi'led the /.er .////or Jr. mlnltrriis corr&'nJis of 
mar- ami \]io, Lr.r Jit /i.n r( Po/tpara , — the latter a voliiminou.s 

riogc ; niatiiimi.nal co le, whii li for two <jr three, ( entiiries e\ovci.<e,d sindi 
an inlhieiiee as to lie ri'g.'irded as oim of tin; sonre.es of Koman l.iw' 
almost 'luile as mm-h a? the XIT. Tuhh-s or dulian'-s eonsolidale.d 
PJid. It was often spoken of as tin* Ij.r t%nl art riff,, one of iLs 
most remarkable jirovisious being that: iinimirried pci-.sous (within 
eertaiu age.s and under t'criaiii iiu ililieatioiis) should foi feit entirely 
anything lo whi<-li they were eulitled under a testament, ami that, 
marriod Imt childle.ss jicrsous should forfeit one-half, the lapsed 
provi.sioiis {caJiir'f) going to the uthi-r ]ici'.sons nann*d in the will 
who wi'ic gualiiied in term.s of the stature, nud lailiiig them to tin* 
h.se. Ilowevi'i* well inleinled, the laiigunge uf .luvemil an I others 
raises iluiiht.-* w liether the law did not. re;dly d«» more harin’" th -.in 
good. Ily the Christian einpvU-ov.s many of it.s provisions ivere 
repeah.-'i, while other’s hdl inio disuse ; and in Ine Juslininriian 
hooks hardly a trace i.s left of its di.stim-tivo features, 
nliont d’he sceotid group included tin; /Klin*St;nfiaJi law of tin* year I 
maim- A.n., the Fulia-Oauiniau law of the year S, and the .Innia-Noi’han 
mission, la'.vof tin; year 10, -tlm last pnsscil in tlie reign of Tiherins, hiit w'Ji.s 
]>rohahly planned by Align. sui.j, "riie. .1*lli.i-SeiiHaii law regulated 

tlie niJiiter of manumission, with the n.'snlt that a manuiuitleo 
might on that event, and according to eireinnstauccs itiiiintely 
de.st.*i’ib<?d, become (1) either a citizen, or (*2) a frnodman with tho 
p?.»8Hibilily of attaining citi/en.ddp by a jirnce.ss indicated in the 
Kt'itiit«\ or (1) 0 freedinan who, hocaii.so of hia l>ad charaetor, wa,s 
furbiddon to reside witliiii a hiiinirud ]mle.s of Rome and dented tho 
liujH; of ever U'(^on)^Mg a dtsdilicim). The Juitian 
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law was passed in order to define moi’e preci.sidy tin? status in the 
meantiTne of those fn‘edmeii who had a |>otentiality of citizenship. 

It did so by n.s.similatiiig tbern to the colonial Latins, denying to 
lln?nnthe rights of a ritizeii prop(?r so far as c*oncerned family ami 
siii-ecs.sion, but conceding to them all tlic patrimonial rights of a 
citiy.cji and the fullest power of ?lealing with their hclonging.s so 
long ;is not mortis ninsa and to the prejudice of their |»atrons. 

"fliis was the Jiiniaii Jiatiiiity .so ju’oniinent in tlie pages of Claiuu, 
hilt of whh h mir limits exclmlt; any <let:iiled de8crii»tioii. 

'I'lic ihii’.l group of en.aetimmt.s ifleried to included the two Jndici- 
Jiitiio jtidiriitriur,i\{\\\i\v\\ we know hut little. "J’hat regulating ary lawj 
proi ediire in jfrivate lil.igatioii.s ia tlm siime, that is meutioiied liy 
iJaiu.s as having comjdeicd tlie work of tlic ..Ivhntian law in suh- 
slitutiiig the fonnular sysleni for that jitr Jnjis octiunrs. It must 
li.'ivc been a SfUiiewhat coiiipndieii.-^ive .staiulo, ns a jiassagi.; in the 
rat iron pjtfffmnJs refe*s to a juovi.sioii of it.s *2 / 111 section ; rind 
our ignoianee of its c(mtent.s thei’eforc, lH;yoml one or two trilling 
d*t:iil.-<, is the more t»> he regretted. 

Tio/ii tlm time of Tilieriu.s tunvards it was the senate that did Ta*gwla- 
ihe w«irk of legiskition, for the .simple, na.son that the coinitia were tion of 
no loiig'. r fit for i!. And very aeli\e it .secin.s to have been. This senate, 
inav li.i\ e h* en ilue to .-^ouie exti'iit to tlie fact that .so many pio- 
f;*.s.^i.m;il jui’i.st.s, awru’e from iluir juactiee of the ptuiit.s in which 
the. i.iw I’ciprued aiiH ndim-iit, po.-:.se?;se<l seats in tin*, imjierial 
eoiincil, where the drafts of the .scjirilnscoiisults were pr4*p.'iriMl. It 
w.i.-? the .s(m;itii.s<iin.-;ulls that weic the ]uim i]ial stat.iiLoi v liu Loi:i of 
what was called by both emperors .aiitl jurists the jus y/ur;/?//,- law 
that dcparteil ofien vcjy widely from tlie prim iples of the old /ro? 
riri/>\ that wa.s nim li nioro in accorilam e with llio.^; of t he KJirt^ 
ami that to a gre.at evtent mighl have hern intrudueed tlir«mg!i il.i 
inean.s had jiot ihe ai.ilhority of the pra t»>rs been oveisli.olnwed by*- 
that of Hie priiee. in the end of i.lie ‘M arid the lugiiming of 
llic ."d ecnfiiiy tlic suprem.icy of llu? laltcr iii the siriatc hc.aimj 
rather loo jaoin.>uiJ'.ed, iiieii (|Uotirig tlie oiaiio in wliich he liod 
suhmiUetl to it, a juiijeet of la'.v instead of the resolution whi-di 
ga\ e it logishit ive elfect. No doubt it. must have been c.ari fully 
i’onsiilei’i'd hefoivliaiid in the impel ial council, and rarely stood in 
need of fnriher di.scii.s.vion ; hut llie igin-ring of tin* formal Met L'lat 
followed it tended uiiduly to (•nipha.v.izc thesliai'c h«uncin it by the 
.so v» reign, and made, it ail the. casi«-.r fi»r the emperors afler Ah:.\.'iJjdcr 
Se\» ru.s to disjHM):'?*! altogctln-r wiih the time-honoured praclice. 

Tin: (\)nsutiJotf:J KJirUiin pi rprfninn. "i’In* cclief.s of tlie prietor.s, Jnlinn’.s 
whit h li.’ul attaincil very coii.siderahle ptnjtorliori.s before the fall of ii<iii.-tuiii 
tin; repuhlie, certainly received some additions in tlic,‘ :ii“ly cmipiro. 

Ihit tlio.-'C magi.Mt rates did not long enjoy the .same imlepemle.iiets 
a?? t if old ; tliere was a gr. nler inipr.rluni tlifin tlu'iis in the state, 
hcforc which they liesitated. to lay hands on tlie lawMvjth the hold- 
ne.ss iif llieir ]»re(li'ccsM<.irs. Tin y eontiiiucd as heloro lo |.»u!tlish 
annually at entry on ollieo tin.* •diet.s that had Im-cii handed down 
to them thioiigh gemaalions ; hut their own additions were soon 
limited to mcK? amemiments n tiden'il m*. cssaiy by tin* provisions 
of .some se,natn.-?<*oiisnU that athctcil the ///.v /ye;, 'e-.-'V. 'I’Jiey 
ce:iM'<l to he that rirn ro.r juris cirUis w liidi tlicy had been in tlm 
tim*' of Ciecio ; the cmpi.*ror, if anyone, was now entith'd to tin* 
epithet ; the anrin.-il ediei. Imd lost its rnison J't’frc. Iliidiiau was 
of opinion that the lime liad comi; for w riling its “explicit,'" and 
giving it nnother and a more endiiiirig and authoritatii e .sliapp,— 
for so fashioning ami so sam liuiiiiig it that it might, be I’cceived 
as law', and not juei-fdv '.is edict, thr'.'nghout the length anil breadth 
of tlm empire. He acconliugly commissionial lS;ilviu.s .hilianns, 
mhan i>i'n!tor .it tlm time, lo rcvi.sc it, with a view to its approval 
hy the .senate as part of tlm .strrtntf; law*. 

Tlm revtsal, nnfortnnatcly, like ihc XIT. 'rnhhs, is no longer 
e.vlaiil. It is only a very slight ncconni wo liave of the revision, -- 
a line or two in lailropius and Aurolin.s Victor, and a few lines in 
two of .Instiiiian’s jirefaces to the /tiin'sf. W’l? may asifiinne, from 
\vh:it is F..iid tlier’c, that Ihclo were both ahi’idgnmnt and rearrunge- 
meiit of the edicts of tlm urban ]>rjett>r ; hut the question reniain.s 
liow' far Julian consolidated with them llio.se of tho peregrin pnetor 
ami oilier ulfn’ials who liad conliibuttMl to the jus hovorttri imi. 

Tliose of Ihe cniule a*ililes, we arc told, were inclndcd ; Justinian 
siiy.s that they fornicd thi; last part of .Julian’s work, and may have 
been :i .sort of ap]>endix. 'J'hcre is reason to l>elievc that so much 
of the edict.s of the pi’nvinciril govcnior.s as lUlfered from those of 
the pnvtors were, also incorporated in it, and that the edicts of the 
peregrin pnetor'.s, in so far as they eontaiimrl available matter not 
• nilM^dicd in tho.so of tlieir nrhaii colleagues or the provincial 
governors, were dealt with in the same w'ay. The consol idation 
got the name of KJictuvi PnprJ.irinn in a sense smnew'hat different 
from that formerly inqmtcd to edk'to. nerpetua as diatingiiiahed frofn 
edict^x rnpmtina, ami, after approval by Hadrian,* boctub to have 
boon formally sanctioned by scnatuseon.sult. It was thus closed 
chapter so far as the ])r*lor8 were c oi^cc rned ; for, though it may 
have eontimie?l for a time to bold it» pmoami their album with it* 
forinnlaHes of .lotions, tiicy had no aay. potper to alter o? 

inakc- aiiditions to it Tt hod ceasetl to be a were ofllux of their 
tmjurng/a and had become mutter ojf sm^tep aha '^ 
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magistrate tlie ornnrror had the same jiLS cdicrndi that kiri"'?, noii- 
suls, and ]»rajior3 Jj.kI Imd before him, and nst*d it as they ditl to 
imlicale some eonrso of netion he meant to avb»td and tolbov or 
some ndiff lie jiro]M>s**d to grant. Mis range, of et'Ur.AO, was miu.li 
gi(‘a!(‘r ih.in that of tin? jnii.doj’s had bren ; for his aiilijorii y tm- 
diiietl lb:* lilV-, .‘iiid «-.\l< jided <i\rr the u In/ie ( iiijuri' :Mid • vi ry 
nl Ibit inigiiiaiiy, and in }•) im Ids 

sur*'*-:^-;nv on tlur iliiii'n' v.as iM» ino.*'»‘ bimnd 1;» ad.')'* ;iny •'! Ids 
edi'-ls than a w.iv to ;;,!o!.^ lim- ' ft p:- ^ ^-^s. .;s. 'i’li.it 

it was not i!;,ir-ti.i.l tor .ui « di< t \m In- r. and it. o'l’i M-ion- 

aily ji.-ijij'On' d that tin- rriirwal w.r^ n<>t )'\ f).i- in.iiM liiah* in r- -or 
ot its Of i:;ii;al anlljoi. .'!}f nrinif. -I lifin >. ,ii c.-, IJl tln*Tf\r.S. ^ 

V ‘.rv ireijiniif I y, whin its niiliiy ij -d siin.d i’m-Ic I ol'y';!!.., it was 
lransm«ile<l into a s*‘iia!.i:-«-«>n!-ni: ; lld'^ l;n t pif’.rs oj jt^» !f lliat 
j an e'lict. /». /• .vr had tioi 1 in- » l!r i-t :-t:ilntc. I’a’.l. ! la ir a.df jdion 
by a .stn*i‘e;-’%ii.jf of rwo or l/.ii *: s^ocj-i ioij'.;. uijo.-i- ri igiis w.-ro of 

average iliifaliofj, mtv haw Imih bfdd siiMicii d I tin-in tliO 

i bararler of l•^lllSln•lndinaly l.iw ; an'l, by a md nim.it nral jiroi-ess, 
un re Heeling |iublie r!]Mnn:n niav lia\e i-oim- to le.jiiite loiee. of 
slatiite to tiif; edlrt itM.dl jalln l than to il;r tiulo that 

followed on it:, tlois jiaving tin- wav lor tin .a-.-rffii n li\ jl]i- sove- 
reigns of tiie lair')* em]'iit' of an alist-iiile li-.dii 'if legislation, and 
for the roeognition of tin- Am r ( /■•//. -o, ]•. 710; a-^ the only<r^ 
form of statute, 

Tlio imj'orial ies<Ti|i('« and dian-es ' n. <•'/•.) f'l, dV.-r' /'di had foree of Rei^rripf ji 
\ri\\ {lfutisiir.:;u.h>dir,tf) from iJn* earlie.-l days of llie empin', and .and 
their opeiarimi was inner limited to ll;-- lili-iifue i»| tin' pniite ii oni (.h.'cier.M, 
whom they hail jnneeifii.-d. lb:; tl«v w.re j.oi din- i iy :n ts of 
i-gislation, Jn luiii eni]*eror tln''ie;ie.‘!il\ 'i’.d no nmn* ilian 
authoritatively iid.eipret. e\Jsting law. altl.oiigli the I'onndaiv be- 
tween inli rpretai ion eiid new law. >.4.nn f inn:- diHii’nlt to dteline, 
xv.ns not al\va\s .s’jieily aiilivtnl t<i. I hi- ivxi ipi was an aii'-wer 
by tlie emperor to a peiiti«in, * itl!( r b\ .'n fiiheial or ,a jnivate 
pirtv, for an iin 1 met for. as to liow il.r law was to be ajpliod to 
the faets ra t f<»rtli ; win ii the answer \\;!;■^ in :i srp-iiate wialing it. 
was n.sliall V .'spoKi n of as :in ./e.'./e'/o ; winn iioird at the foot, of 
the Mpplii .iji'iii il> lieliniiul name was ni-y-iiiiti'* or ttil mi’ulin. 

'flje deeren was the empenn’s ii’diiig in a ea-e ted to Idm 

judii iaily , it. miglil l-e w ln-n it bad been bionphl before hitn in 
tin* tirsl instanee o.-/;s/ <.r wl;<*n it bad b«eii iemove»l by 

.v'/p/./iVvy/di fioni an i n Tenor i. uni t, in its < a r iii- t .-.tag,-, or w ben it 
eame Indbre him liyapieab It u.’i.- as a j'.d'.e tl.it f Til* einjieior 
premomieed bis dfeiei.’ ; but. p> oei. edi ng .‘is ilid t .-nia j In: loiinlaiii 
of ;«utborii:iti\e ifiti i’iiretal inn, it bad a vaii'ie bu’ be\ond timt of 
the s^enleu- e of an inlerioi i i-nil w hieh w is la-w only as be.t w ri ii 
the parlies', and formed a ]ueeei!ent wliuli eiAcimd all liitnro 
rases iliVoUilig tlie same tji;e>linn. '1 hose 'leeiieS ainl I'eseiipts 
eon>iitnted one of the mo^l impoitani soniers oT tin- baw during 
the first three ooniuties amt mo » of tin* empire, :ind wei<.' elahnutnl 
Willi the, us^istanee v»f tb'e mt»rt riniin. Ill jurist.-; of the day, tho 
la’seripl.-^ being the sj.<-«-i;il charge of the /er< /,'/.<• -/m //,./». 1 lorii 

the lime uf tlie t I'oniians to lli.at of the al-dit .if ion of Dioi.loj 
they -were ahiio.st. the only rhanjiei ofilie. law ihat i I’m.’tim d. 

/’/ip ess’/ey//! /,.///. -A let tell ff tlu. IiisliTv oT Uotnaii 
l.iw'ean hardly l.>e foundered nuiiplil'- witliiud •-tune roi ount of tlio 
juiists of lln* lii.^-t two eenlnries and :i liail of ilw • mpir *, wlio eon- 
tribnted to it tin* grcal l-ody «.)riio' 1 1 inc eiid'.flmed in tlic /O'g/'.vi’ of 
.lustinian, Ihit the exigen'-ier, oT sp iee i ompi I n." to relraiii fi «)iu 
entering upon a br.-im li of our ^nieeci lli.iT r-anuol be sal islaetorily 
treated w it Imiil eojisiderable di.-laib and to erudent. oni selves wit h 
leteniiig the re.-^der tM tin- iseeiit Wmb «d .Mr Roby, oi- tiie /.VeA/.V- 
w fit'hichft; of rrofesso?- Karlowa o! Ileldellei.g, -aln-re uH w‘ill l/o 
found tli.’it the most ini|Misiti\'e eouhl desire. ‘ I-'or an :n • luint of 
the exiant remains of tln*ir w riliipgs oulside the .liu 1 udaniiiii 
Mleli a.s tlie Jn,\fi( nf>:s i\{' tlijius, tin* /.'i.‘/rs oJ ripi.ni. the Scufi'ntrs 
of Paul, ai:d ii variety of minor pioers, we mu.sl. iiki wise lefer to 
Karlowii'.s buolv.’*' vvhieli piouiises to be the luusl. clal'orule history 
c»f Hom.'in law’ a.s yi:t given to tho puldii;. 
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lion and amendment were no longer in their hands but in those 
of tho emTw.*ror. 

The Julian ICdict does not scoin to liiivc l>oon divided into lKiok.3, 
but only into rubricated titles ; and the general inipres.siorj is that 
the formularies of aiUioiis were .split, ii[» and di.strdmled in their 
ajipropriate plarcs. Tlie arraiigefneiil is not <li!lie.nlt to discover 
by liornpavismi of the various eoiiiun-nTaries upon it, particularly 
those, of IJljiian and Patil, wliieli e.i. li eoniained over eighty Imoks. 
First eame a s.uiis of titles de.aling wiili the fonn«l;itioiis and lir-.t 
steps of all legeil proi.eilure, -jm isdictioii, siinimon -, int*Tveiition 
of attoj’iieys or proi.urator.'<, iVe. ; .secondly, oidinaiy piroeixss in vir- 
tue of the magistrate’s jirrusdir1io\ thinlly, r:\li;mrdlnarv ]iro' c.s.'j, 
originally ill virt.uo of his inijn-riitni ; fomlldy, e.xei-iiliMn against 
judgmeiit-debLors, baukrinds, .t.*, ; liftlily. inti r^ba-ts, o\ei |iiii»n<, 
and firietorian stipulations ; and la.'.tly, the lediliaii remeilics. From 
the quotations from the Julian AV/.'/7. enib.idiid in the fnignn iil.s 
of the. writings of the comnient:itor.s preservi-d by .liisliMi.-in re- 
peated atteinjits have l»eeii made to reproilm.e It. iVIost of them 
are nothing more than tran.serijits <ir attempted rceonslrm.tions of 
passago.s in the />/Vsy which are siipjiosnl to liave been borrowed 
from it, and fii'c of eomp.ir.itively iitl.h* value. Tbo only n.-illy 
si‘.ir*iitilie and worthily critical ellort.s ai’e tlio.so of Rudorif in IStiu 
and Leiiel in 18^3.' 

The /iV, 7 iiu/.,srs‘ of Vatrnh'd Coinisrh — 'file right of n-.spiomlitig 
nuder iinp uial nulhority (jifs n'sinmi/t'iuli er niict.oritittr jTiu< ly-i,<\, 
first, gnnitefl hy Angii.slns ami eontinned liy lii.s .Km i e^s(ir.s douii to 
the tilin' of .'Me.v.andur .Severus, did not impily any cm tailiiieiit of 
the light of unlieens:il jiiii.sTs to give advi<-e to .auv one who cbosc 
to consult them. What it did w.is to .give an a'ltiiorit.itive •■bar- 
actor to a reNpnnsCj so that, the judge who bad askc«l for it and to 
wliora it w.i.^ pi’esmited for llu.' .iuibgr,-; were but [irivaie eiri/*-u .7 
most of tliein nnlc/irncd In the law w.is bonn<l to adopt if as if it 
b.'id einamited from llio emp'-i-or liiiii-a:lf. It ni.'iy i.u: t bat Angns- 
ttis was actuated by .i politieal motive, -tliat lie was desiroU'^ by 
thi;^ cone(.-s.sii)U to attach lawyers of e-miuema; to the new /v. 7 /.nc, 
and iireveiit: the iveurrence of tin* evils e.\pent-iireil during the re- 

J iublie fro'M the too great iiiMiienee of tiarroii;-;. Pnil, whatevi*!* may 
lave prompted lii.s ;ietion in tho matter, its b'Uiclieial con.'^cipunci-s 
for tlie law ran harilly hi overrated. For th« quasi legi.sla live 
jiowors with wliieli they w«‘rc inv(?st.f;d onablc<l tlie patented oouiim-I 
to intlne/ice current do'-trim* not spi.*eulatively im'ivly but po.silively 
{jxr'i romlt'rc)^ :iml so to leaven tlicir interpretations of the jus 
civile and yhev he novarui t.’i with siiggi-siioiis of natural law as to 
give a new eoinplexiou to the sy.'^tem. 

Instead of giving his opinion like, the iinlieensod juris! by w'ord 
of mouth, I'ither at tho requc.st of the, judge or ;i1 the instam e of 
0110 of the pariie.s, the p:iti‘nteii eomi.sel, Avho ilid not reijnire. to 
give his reason.^, reilaccd it to wiitiiig ami .sent it, to the court 
under seal, Augustus does not seem to luive conlcniplaled the 
possibility of emitlieiing responsc.s being tendered fri.un two or more, 
pirisis eiiually privilogctl. It was an awkward ]U‘edieaiiient ftir a 
judge to lie placed in. Ifadiian .solved the ditlieulty by declaiing 
that in sueli a ca.se ti)e.iiidge should be entitled to use lii.s own 
discretion.-’ That on receiving a riwpoiise with which ho wa.s di-w 
Ratislied ho eoii]«l go on calling for otlnus until lie got one to his 
mind, ami then ]ironoun«;e judgment in accordance with it on the 
ground that tlu-re wa.s tlifferenco of opinion, is e.vtrcinely nniilu ly, 
Tlic more pruh.ablo explanation of Hadrian’s rescript i.s, that the 
number <»f |)atented rospoiidin.g coun.scl wa.s very limited ; that a 
judge, if ho ilesired their assi.staiic.e, was roquirod by this rescript 
to consult them all {qunrtun omnuun si, &«;.) ; that, if they w<*re 
un.aiiitnoius, hut only then, tlieir opinion had force of sfat.iile {hutis 
vknn oylmet) j and that when they diirere.-l the judge must decide, 
for himself. 

Const ihUio7h*t nf the f'Jmycrorsf-- and Ulpian concur in 

holding that every imperial eoiislitulion, w lietbor in the, shape of 
rc.se.ript, dem’co, or edict, had the. foree of statute. It may he that 
by tho tinio of Ulpian that was tho prevailing opinion ; but modem 
critidsm is di.spo.sed to regard the. flkiuni of Gains, wrilten in tho 
time of Antoninus Hus, as ooloured liy hi.s Asiatic notions, and not, 
quite accurate .so far as the edicts W’erc concerned. As supremo 

* Rudorif, f}e, jarUdiciione cdictum : edirti p^rpelai qime rrligna 
sunt^ ladp.sic, 1869, and rev. by Briiv/. in the fxrit. VicrtdjuhrsrhnJ't^ 
vol, xi. (1870), p. 171 iff/. ; Leued, lias Kdu tuvi Perpetuuiti : ein Versneh 
tu deisen Wirderhn'sfellnntjy lAU]>aic, 188.'l. The last gained the 
“Savigny Foundation Prize’’ offered hy the Munich Academy in 1S82 
for the best ro.stitntiou of tho fonniduie of Julian’s EdicU but goes far 
beyond tho Ilmitod bubj«<^t prescribed ; see Brinz’s report upon it to 
the Acwleiny in the JStitschr, <L iStw, vol. iv. (1883), Rom. 

AhiMU.i p. IC-t $q* 

* OaiuH, 1. 7. Juetiiiian, i. 2, g 8, gives it somewhat differentiy. 
* Oai., 1. 5 ; Ulp., in i. 4, ft*, i, § 3 ; Mommsen, Rnm. 
fseeMi yol. il. p. 843 ; Wlassnk, Knt. iitudien zur Tfmrie der Rrchls- 

t4i JSeitiilUr d. Hass, Jaristm^ Ovtitt^ 1S84 ; A. i’eriiice (crit. 
Aviewrak), ia ZsUsehr, d, Siiv, Sdjtt rol yf, (1885^ JUfm» AMst7,, p. 
$23 Ktirlowa,! 72^^ 


IT. Si:i;.<rANTivE Cir.\N(,i-s is thk L.\^v. 

Co)ioi^si(fn of Piynfuir Prirdryes to Soffios. ^Vliih?. tho 
period with >\liu'h ue are den ling saw the .siili.slaiitiul dis- 
appearance of the divstiiietion between cili/en and peregrin, 
it wiines-sed tlie rise of another. — that betweoi soldiers and 
civilians (mriitt's, pagatn). The ino.st remarkable elHuxcs 

* Roby, [n(n)dni:t.ion to the N/fn/// Cambridge, 
1884, chaps. ix.-.\v, ; Karlowa, ROm, Recfifsficsrkichtr, vol i, {iStoats^ 
rccht und. Rechtsgndlen). Loip'^ic, 1885, §§ 87-91. Karlowa's ‘2d vol, 
will contain the hi.story of the private law, the criminal law, and civil 
and criminal procedure. 

^ Karlowa, op. cit,, § 92. An account of the jurists of the empire 
and their remain.*; outside the Ijig^ will l»e found in an exp,insion of 
the present article now in the press, under tho title of Jlistorical Iniro* 
duUkin to the PtimU Lais qfRms, 
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Military (>£ the jm mUitare (as it is Bometimes called) were the 
military testament and the mstreme peculinm. The first 
menta. naught all the rules of tho,/</4? civile and the prjetors’ 

edict alike as to the form and substance of last wills. It 
might be in writing, by word of inoutli, by the unspoken 
signs porljn.ps of a flying man ; all that was recjuirtid was the 
volunt’im so nianifosted as not to be inistakeii. More extra- 
ordinary still,- it Avas .sustained even though its provi.sjons 
ran counter to the most cheiislied rules of llnj coimnon law. 

,1 Contrary to the ma?;im that no man could di(i partly testate 
ami pai tly inlestato, a sohiier might disjKise of part of his 
estate by testanunt and leave the rest to desemid to liis 
heirs ah inUsfafo. (V>!itrary also to tlie maxim y.t)/vl 
hercs semper ficrcs^ ho miglit give liis cstiitfi t<^ A f**r life m* 
for a term of yi?ar.s, or until the occurrence of s.f)ine event, 
with remainder to B. Contraiy to the general rule, a 
Latin pr peregrin, or an unmarried or tnarried but cliihl* 
less person, might, take au iiilieritance or a be.pie.st frotu 
a soldier a.s freely as could a cilL:en willi (‘hildron. His 
testament, in .so far as it dis[)Os»?d only of bona rastrensiii^ 
was not alFccted by capitis demianfia luinima. It was n^*t 
^ invalidatctl by prieteritioii of sui /tcrcilr.% nor eould they 

challenge it l)ccause. they had less under it than their 
“legitim”; nor could the instilnted heir claim a. Bal- 
cidian fourth, evtm though nimvtenth.s of tlio sueee.ssioii h.ad 
been assigiUMl to legatees. Finally, a latm- te.stamcnt did 
not nullify an earlier one, if it ap[>(iared to be tlie intention 
of the soldier te.staior that tliey sliould be read together. 

All this is reiji;irk.'d*l«‘, lu oiifcstiiig a spirit very diHertMit trom 
that which aniiiialc*! tlic counmm law of tcstaiuiUits. Triiu, it was 
a principle willi Iho juri'sis of rho (•ln;.<.i<';d pcrovl that the rolunf.afi'i 
rutio was b> be givmi clIccL l(» in lie' iulcrpivt;.iii<»n of tcstaincntary 
writings; hnt that was on ibc coielitioji that tlic rc<jnirctncii!.s of 
law as to b'nii ,'onl snlt.^laiicc bad Im ou scrupiiionsly <»bs-.'rv*cd. But 
ill the milit.’iry tcsiainent posidve rules were made to yii’bl to tlio 
Vfdnnf^is in all rcsji.-i.rs : thu will was abnost al).s'jlut':1y nnlVUered. 
Roman law in tliis matter giive [ilacn to natural law. One \vo»ild 
have cxpc' t'sl tie? intlncucr; of great a change lo have manib sted 
itself by d' gr.M?.H in th-i ordinary law of t**stamciits ; yot it is barely 
visible. In a few points lh».? legislation of t'onslantiius 'rbco«b»sii5.s 
II., and .histinian rol.axcd ibc istriclne-s of ilicobl rules ; but ihorc 
was never any approacli t«» t he rccognilio’i of tbe c.onii>lele supre- 
macy of the cuUm^ns. fn tlie Corpus Juris tin* <-«»ntr}ist. between the 
testa /ucn trim ptf'ju.iuiiu mi l tlie testa utr.ituiv mUitarr. w;i.s .almost as 
marktal .as in tin? d.iys of Tiajan. I'ln^ I.ittcr was slill a privilcgid 
dred, whoso use was conliiicd to a s<»ldiiT actually on Hcrvii;i*, and 
wliicli bad to be. ri*]d;n,i‘d by ;-i l('sliiini'nL cxt'cuOnl according to the 
usual I’oi’irts of law wiiliin twrlvo mentbs after bi.-i rcliremcut. 
Pecnlium The 'prcuHtim aislrense ha«I a wider iiillucnc»* ; fur it vv;i.s the first 
castrouse. of a sorie.s of arnoinlnnints tb.it vastly <liiiiinide.?d the iinportanco of 
the patriti jiofratus ou its pairiiremiai side. It li.n! its origin in the 
conoc.ssion by Angnstu.s to fit Hftiinil ias on service of the right to 
dispo.se by te.d:iMiciit of wlnit they had iiciiiiired in the. actis'e e..xer- 
cise tbedr piide.ssioii [iptod in mstris atipiLsirvant). But it soon 
went much fiirtlicr. Cuiifme*! at flr.st to fiHifnmilias on actn.-il 
service, the privil.'ge was exi ended by ITadrian lo those who had 
obtained honourable diM-harge. 'Hio .same «*nif>cr(»r nllgwed them 
not merely to ic»t on tln ir pemUiioi, cadrensf, but to inaiininit 
ftlavca that formed part of it ; and a little step further recogiii/^cd 
their right to ilisjiosc. of it onerously or gratiiito'islv inter mm 
By ami b}' the range of it was extended so as to inehulo not only 
the soldier’s p.iy ami pii/.** Imt all that had eomo lo him, directly 
or indiree.tly, in tionnexion with his profes.sion, — his outfit, gifts 
made to him during his service, l(?gaci*-s from coiiirnilei;, and so on. 
All this was in a high degree subversive of tin* doetrines of tho 
common law. It may nlmo-st be ealled revolulioji.tiy ; for "ft in- 
volved in the lirst pl.acfj tliy recognition of Ihe. jight of a peison 
afirni juris to make a testament as if he were sui juris, and in 
the s(‘cond place tin* recognition of n separate e.Mate in a fifivsfioni- 
lias which ho might deal with indepeiidcMitly of his jjatetfamiHiis, 
which could not bo toe.eliod by tho JattcFs creditors, and which ho 
was not bound to eollato (or bring into hotch pot) on claiming a 
ahare of hia fathor’a succession. The radical right of the parent, 
however, was rather suspended than extinguislicd ; for; if the 
Boldier eon died intestate, the right of the ^effamilias revived : 
he took hie arm's belongings, not as his heir appropriating an itk' 
herita nce, but as hi s paterfa miUa M recrlaiming t^ peculvu m.^ 

* 'ftis was altered by dustlniwiVl fSth AVivrf,"^ttader^ich a iRather 
taking any part of a deceased son's estate did so as his heir ; see 
p. 713. 


The /hmVt/. The legislative cffloi-ts of Aitgustii.s to cucoura^e Family 
inaniage, to wliicli persorKS of po.sition showed a remarkable dis- Telatiooa. 
tvle, have already been mentioned. The relulioti of hmsband and 
wife still in law required no more for its creation than delibcnite 
inteieliango of nii]»ri.il consent, althongh for one or two purposes 
the hriile'a home-coming to her hnsbaml's liou.se was reganied as 
llio criterion of i‘ompl(:ted mairi.igc. But it was rarely necoTU- 
p:)irit.d with jiiuniu. So rcpugtiant w."i?^ sin li .snbjcetion to [latrician 
ia-lic.s tliat they declined to ^iubinit b.t eoufarreato iiii[»ti:i]s ; and ho 
great *a»n."^;c*jiU‘nlly rK.'carne ll.e diltienlfy of (imling ]>Lr.sons (|nalifie.d 
by tamfineale liirtli to lili tho higher priesthoods that early in tho 
empire it had to bo dteieed that: eonrarie.'itioii should in I’ulme be 
pri»dtic.tivo of •oia.uiis only (/noaJ sficnt, and should not make tho 
wift? a member of her hu.sband s family. Miinus by .a ye.ar’.s uiiin* 
teri upled eoh.ihiiation was already oul of date in tbe time of tJaius ; 
and, ulthoiigli tb.it by cof-mptiou was slill in use in bis tijce, it j»r(»lj- 
ably wiH unknown by tbe einl nf tlie pt nod. llnsb.nid and 

V. ij‘e therefore had tlu'ir .separate estates, iJie roinimm eslatdish- 
inL-nt being m.iiiilairnd by the. Imsband, with tbe assist. a me of tho 
revemii? tif the wife.'.s dowry - -fin ii..stitntion whieli received 

fineli attention .d- tin; li-imis of tlic jmi.si.s, and \v:i.s to some extent 
regiilalcii bystate.’o, Divorcf: v,:n? nnloi tnn.'ilely vei y eomimm ; it 
Wins lawful ovt.-n \^ithoiit .my .assignalile eaii.'-.c ; wlien blame a Lt.ti;be<l 
to either side, he. or she snlleiod d.q.i iv.it ion to s-dinc extent, of the 
nuptial provisiiui.s, bur tliere were no other ]»cnal eonvcipn-nec.s. 

Not only in the ease of a filiu.phniiiius who hrnl .'nbipl» <l a mili- 
tary career, but in :iil direi'tions, lljerr w.a?; manift sted a ti iidency 
to place rest. r let ions on the exciri.se of rhe patria polrstaa. 'I bi.H 
w.'is due in a great dcgieo to the kohl ilmt tin* dortiim.s r-f ji-diiv.'il 
law were gaining williin llie jbmuii! .svstnn, jaitly al.sn to the 
fact tb:it the emperors, having .sneeeedc*! to ilu; eeie.oii.al re^fifmn 
umrmn, allowed it IVeclv t«» inHnen*-c ibeir edii t.> ami n.-si-ript-.s. 

KxjHi.snre of :in infant, w a.s st ill fillowcd ; but a parent wi.s uo bnigirr 
]»! rinitteil, even in I lie rbar.-ieti r of Inuiseiiold jndj^e, to put bi.q 
.son to death ; in fact lii.s |■•rel'^*gal i ve was lindled to inodei'.it*.^ 
ebasii.seim-nl, tbo law jy<|niring, in ea.‘.* rf a g'live olli lu e tli.at 
tinniled severer puiiisbmeiit, (bat. be slMUild baiid Iii.s • bild over to 
the. Old i nary liibi.nal. Hi.s riglrt of ;-ale, in like manner, was re- 
.vlriotcd to yonng cbiMreii, ami peuiiiltvd milv win n In? w.s^ in 
great poverty ami ntialdr* lomaiiilain tln-ni, while tin ir iiiq'igm.ua* 
lion by him w.i.x j»io)iil.»ii<:d under pain of banislirneiit. 

Kxof'pt in the solibuy ea.^e ot a son who was a :olilicr, a ]nt6r- 
finiii/iffs waij ut\\] r«-oognixe<l a.s in luw liie ow imr of.aU ib.e caening.i 
and otbei* aerpii.sit ions of l.is r bildren in potrsfotr ; ‘l.ait tbe old inl« 
lilill romain<?ti t Imt. for their civil <b bt.s be was not li.ibli? bexoml 
tin; amount of tiiO fund be bad advam-ed tlrem to di al with as 
Jiirfo their own ( pen.'liuui prifirCirium txev i*t v\ hen he had der ived * 
advantage iVtmi their eojitr.'ut or had (Xpi»rsl\ or by imnlientiou 
nollnuized llnm to enter into it as id.s agent.s. To the p»:iily with 
whom Iv hrnl eonhactrsl n iHinsjifiyi/inswuH liim>i..]l li-dile a.s fully 
o.s if he had 1 •eeu a pulerjuiti itiaSy with one » ,xeep! ion, u.amely, wbeti 
his debt was fiu- Ixinowr-d nuMiey ; in that ca.-**, with .S(une v<iy 
reasoiKilo'e (piali.'n ations, it was deelarcl fy the. n.>toiioiis Miieo- 
doni.'tn natnsuni.'-nlt (of lire. Lime of Ves)ia.sian) that the h mlep 
.slnuihl not 1 h? eiililled to rceovi r ]»:iyineiit, (.ven after hi?? liorrower 
Jiad heeoine svi pi ris by hi.s falher’.s death. Ih twi.M n a father and 
lii.s emaiii ipated .son ihiae wa.s, ami always h;nl been, jierfcif free- 
dom of eontraet ; but so was there now bt?t.ween a father and bin 
Foldier son in any matlep relating to the jH'CtJlnin rustrr?fsr, even 
though the son wa.s in pofesfutr. What is still ii:ote remarkable in ' 
tliut tin? new* sentiment which wa.s opemting on the jtis dviU 
admitted the possibility of natural obligat ion between ■pitfrfnmiliaJt 
iiinl Jiliust'ovri/ias tivi'U in n'fe/ciiee to \\\V‘ 2 ‘rvntium jn'qffriinvin, 
wbieli, though im?apnblc of direed enforeement by action, was yet 
to some, extent reeogiiizrsi ami given eiro(?t to indiieetly. 

In the matter of gunidiriTiship, wliile the. tutory of pupils w’as 
enrefully fended ond the law in regard to it materially am(?ndcd 
during tho perioil under review (particularly by a senatusooimult 
generally referred to as tho Onrtio diri y.fvrri, prohibiting aliena- 
tion of the ward'.s jirnporty witbiait judicial anthority), that of 
women nbovo tbe ago of pujubirity gradually disappeared. Tho 
gmirdianshi]! or curatory [euro) of mii]or.s above jiu]nlurity owed 
its institution to Marcus Aurelius. The. Blfctorian law of tho middle 
of the sixth century of tho city Inid indeed impo.sed penalties on 
those taking undue advantage of tho inexperieneo of minora, 
per!>onF5/a’ juris under the ago of twenty -five ; and from that time 
the pnetora were in the habit of appointing cunitors to act with 
sneh pei'sons for tho jiroteetion of their intcrestK in particular 
.ifVair.^. But it was Mareu.s Aiir«liu.s who first made curatory a 
general pernianent oifico, to endnro in the ordinary ease until the 
ward attained majority, Tho i»owers, ilutiea, and responsibilitiea 
of such curators bernine a matter for careful and elaborate deiitti- 
tioQ and reflation by tho jurUtSi whoHO expoaition of tbe law pf 
goardlanshm, whether by tutors or curators^ bM foiind vid« ikscept* 
ittioe in modern aysteiiii of jurispnidAiice. 

There mote 
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in riMicr lliat of jkroporty or tli.it of ol>lii;.ition. Tlio riso ami 
of tliCi inilitaty trstariirnt hn.'^ alroiuly boon cxphiin“(l. 
Tile Irr.staiiuMit of (lie ooinmoM law wa-s still ostensibly that p.r 
etUhriim ; but the practit.’C of lononrui pos.srsjdo sticif/ttlum 

Uibuhis to the jHa-soiis mioje<i as heirs in any t*‘.sianieii(Hry iosmi- 
luent tliat lio-e nutsi«lo ibe rf(ni-;i(e noinluT of' h-l, IVoni Mn* 

Umii*. of M.'Hvus Amvliiis, lot be fVefjmiit ueyleit of llie lioie-loMiomfl 
formalities of Ihe imuilijf nUd-i/rif io i. 

It w.is a reherijii, of liis, tl.’i’l.Jiiu^^ tbat- .'ui !u'ir-.a.i‘la\v sbonM im 
lon^M- 1 ) 1 * ctil it le.tl to 4li:s|inle the I t.-.f. willies of a te.^tator on tin: 
tech.'iieal ‘^roiiii l of non eoinpliam o with i)ie purely formal reipiire- 
im.-uts of tile law, that praelieally iuUotl!i<.'e<i what Juvsliuiiit mils 
the jiia'Ur.i.in lersfaimMit. 

One of the e«mimoni*.,t. provisi-Mi ^ in i.he testaments of the pejm*] 
was tJje /aVeu’e/;/ ././.■via/at, a i'e:jiie-.|. hytlm I.es.tator to his lurir to 
enter to th.* inherilanee amt I lea < ifier ileiimle. wholly or ]k:ii(ia!ly 
in fa\oar of a lliiiii jMiiv. It was inho-lneetl in the lime of 
Anoiistns liy <Jl. is saidi a Tfsiatoi' wlio li;nl 1 a pen-oiiii wih , 

ami ilesitvii tlms in.liiveilv lo e.ive. lo Irs [»er.-”rin ehi'elreii the 
Rii(.*efs-.io:i wlii b, a> not. b in;; eili/. ns, llo-y c-onhl pi-ilhei* tahe 
ah iafy^Jd’n nor as liii teslameMtary h'-iis. ‘ 'I he prai lii e 

tk)On g.iiiie-i griiir)il. ;m) 1 Iiim mih * t I mm onghl y estahllr-heil i>n- e the 
emperor, slio-keil at t.lje p-a ii ]y of a ira-^feo who h.nl failol to 
romply \vit!i the re.j!ie;,t of his I .-.i ilor, imlifaU-1 hi> .Jpj'ioi al of 
the new iiisf itnt i'»!i by remifiing tlie, malur fo (he i-onsn:;-; of ih * 
flay, with iiislnn Lioin !o <lo in the i‘!;< iiin.it ;ui«.a-s wii.ai I'ley l)i<-ii;;h» 
just. So ijnii'kly »ii l it f:-«ta!i)i- Ii if-.e)!' in p-.ih.'i.* i i\*inr, ai)il so 
niiniermis rliil (lo'. «|ii..‘stion.s li 'rome .as lo the eoostrm i ii.n ami fni 
filmeiit of testa men r ary trusts, that before ioiig il. was lonml ms**;.- 
sary to iiiy|itnt;e a eonrt spi.s-iaily rli.n ge<.l with their deti'rmiuat ion, 
— that, of th'.' .a(;i;:nt’l us. 

The eiMjilovm-'iit of a liaist, as ii means of heiiefll iiig t ho;-a w !:o 
we.ie nn.ler pi iliii- .iiioos as heirs or legalee.s, .ar>. for » xau.pie, 
fuMsons lia.l no ni'-d.! i virfi-K women inea|*a« ir.stnl l)y tie.* 
V'oeoni I n liiw, nnionaiel ami nrnrietl hni ehihll. ss per.^oi ; iie a- 
[laei! it.'.l !.y tin' hiiian ami Tapia- l*op]);e.iii law , ami .o on, wa-: in 
time p.'nhiiiiie l hy .st fliiie; Int. i lial «ii(l not alfef i iis mo*..! p .j.M- 
hirity. wh 'tln.'r what; vvas emit-'inplaled w.m. a ir-in.'i'. r of tin; 

niiiv'ersal /ov>.f./«Vif v ora pirl. of i: to l.he i^iieliej.Mv* 
h<'rr nf‘tti\\ f»r oaiy i.if s'.nn • jiaiai' ni.i r t hiiig jyoA / >1 r< i 

siiif/untr /.), a t' si i n.-nf ary irast ha i v.irions :nlv.iJi:a::e ; over (.iilua* 
a ili.’e.-t inslidiiioii o; a dir.-i'i. he.jmst \ h u-itif ,u), in theory fiie 
iinpoiil.ion »in.m tho Iieirof.i iriisLin I'a vonr of a hi.aiofniaiv, whellier 
itiv.piired liim*i ) •lefin le of the who!.; or <mlya part of the inh-rit- 
liuci?, liid Mol' depiiw.* him of bis eb.arae: er of livir or I'-liewo Jiim of 
tin? tesp.)!isihiliii».>.’, of i.lie ])osi(ion ; an I at eomnn.m law 1 1n refoiv^ 
he was ontille.il t.» di.s lim; I lie sneee.ssioii, ofn ii \n llie f/.r-Mt ].nei'i‘iiee 
of the l.'.mf !i<'i iry. In or ha* to avoid .smdi a mis. bam e, a!i i at tin.* 
fktnie tiui'..' to ree.ifit.v tie ir relitioiis iiU /• .se and Ifiwaids iliblojs 
and ere lilors of l!u; le.dal.or's, it i.i-. . anie llie pr.ii li'a) for iln.* parties 
to enter into stipal.ilory arean dements ah<inl lUe mrittei* ; luii tl: se 
were, tf) some extent remdeiv. 1 s:ij>'n!hion.s by two s iritusv'Or-.uils, 
till*, 'rridielliiin in tlm rim* of Nero and th". Te.'pmia'i in (hit of 
Vo.spa.sian, wliieli at oneo s«’eiired I lia hem lii iaiy ag.iin.'^l ihe t.ri:.''tee's 
(hr., tbo heir’s) rejm li.itimi of lln^ ijilierilam e, pr.itteie.l ibe lath r 
from all risk of los.-i w lnno be was tnislee and no; long more, an i 
en'ilflf^d the forni.-^r Lo treat: direr.I.ly with dvblor.s and cp'diror.s of 
the tii.sta tor's .'ind hiuis'df iiigatlier the eorpuK-ai item.i <»!' lli ^ 
iiihcritim e. 

It \va.s one of the adv.-inhages of a tnist-hi.vjuest, wln thi r universal 
or singular, that it might be. eimferred in a eudi' il, even iliongh 
iineontirmed by .my n.l-uivo t.*st.ini.mL Tlie f.o.iieil (ei.nf<'e/7//;, al o 
an invention of the time of Angnstn.s, wms i\ deed of a very r.iin|da 
iiatiiro. it wa.s inappropriah;* eitlier for disherison of .va/ or iii.'siiiii- 
tion of .in lieir ; hut if eonlirmel hy lf;.'.l:.im.mt it mi:,dit enniain 
diroet he.ipie.sfs, m iimmissioiirf, iiomi;i.itions of tuh^rs, and the lik'*, 
and wlietfiev eonlirnied or uiiermlinniid might, as stateil, lu? nti.i/e.l 
a.s a vehieb; for trust-gifts. l.iLtlerly it: wa.s held operative even in 
tho ahsciK'e of a testament, the trusts eoiitaiued in il being rc-gaicled 
as biirdeiisj on the heir-at-Uiw. 

The moat im]»ortant ehaiiges in the. law of intest.ato snoeessioii 
during the period worn tho.si.) aeeomp'.islied by tbo Tertullian nml 
Orphitiari aeiiat u.soonsults, fruits of that re.s]»eel fur Mu' preeepts r»f 
natural Jaw wliieh in so nniiiy dircidions wa.s mmliryhig the. dotUrine.^ 
of tlm juf civiU. Tlio fii-st was j»assed in tlie reign of Hadriau. tlic 
secamd in tho year 178, nmler Alnreii.s Auridius. Down to tlie time 
of the Tertullian senfitii-sconsiilt a inotlier ami her r hild hy a mar- 
riage that wa.** unai'roiupaniod with stood related to oueh 

other only ns lujgnatcs, being in law memlKn-s of tlilfereiit families ; 
coiiseiineiitly their ehaneo of suceession to each other was remote, 
bein^ mwiponed to that of their rc.spiH'tive agiuvtes lo the sixth or 
aevehtn degree. The purpose of the eenatuseorisdlt was to prefer a 
her deoeatied ehild except father uud 
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amlsislrr; falher and brother cxclndod her; hnt with a sister of 
Lh(: dii iiiK. d, ami in llic »hs» nre of fiither or brother, slm sbartid 
equally. WJiilo llicru can hi' Jilfh' doubt tliat it wa.s n.itniMl eon- 
f'idc r.uioii.s that di. tated thi'! rtiiu'iidim ut, yet it.s antboi.s uiie luo 
tiiid.l lujiiiiily it I'litlie .iIj.hI r.irt pnnmp.'e i*f ronirmm 
!t-'i 1 !l(-^•■l.y 1 Ih v -iMi'ild .sff'M io impnyn fjii*wi.-dom I'l \ \d- Jtis 1 :, cil>\ 
and .-o 1 1i.'\ I '*:i.ini .| il :j j jilii; 0 i-m 1) v\ uiin n bu bail Li c./ies /'/».’/ - 
fii lil. i.r .Id v.ii3!i.''I 'li f l.'dl tl V\ i;u V,i li- ntui ]l is of i hive rllildlfll 

.•Mi'l J: . i-dv. i.f,.;i V. i;o Y..].- iiimIh;-: uf li 'Ur. i bii •: making it osl» n- 
.•-.ilily a r'. \\;i:il nf l.itiiily. 'J hi.- Di philiau s: nal m-run.vll t was l.be 
« i.imi!«-rp;ii I. oi ill.' It y.iv«!« hildu n. whi.-llu r If.itimaio 
or ill* •jjitim il.-, ;i. virlil <»i‘ m • < -'ilun t.« tln ii- m lUboi in j rereieiii'c to 
all her eytuitfs ; iiin! s.iih-»- jiiriit run- ! it iinoii ' v.'. tmided ihii jU’in- • 
tiji!»'. adniiitiny ri.ildirti tu 1 hr Inbi : i'am r i;(ii uniy uf llu ir mater- 
nal grand pari ut.s ’■ il ;Ti.;o t.» t'l.it of ibrii pLiiinnal gjandmotluir. 

111. ,1 1’iiri \i. rj;ui :trf;(*.. 

Thr y.if'jnub.'r -’1 h:* oi-.liiMi y ]»i i.rrihiii* of the fM>'+ thn o rormuhir 

rrnlurii’S nt I hv « m jm-* y.is -fill t '*. n : .ly. i ; it '■(■11:1!. rii'. I'd In fi ire sy.stein. 

tl:n p:.' lt>r [fu .lyr. 1 v\ . , ri.nrl'i'liiL [in ji I'irn:), 

T.lir 1 1.1? /r;/;.v «r /./. .'r.v h.til yis ,11 Jr-ri- 1 1 • p, U' 1 (.•; i .1 II /f./ »////'( , I’ndrr 
tlicidd'r .'-y-tri.i )MI ti .;iiid 1 1 ii i:!ai ti;. pi.iihliH. l.ad tirin- 
.silvis (.» lui nnil.i : I* j ;i iiloiy i.r 1 : .'i;i i; iiii.;il Y.iii'.s nl .-tvh tbo 
!!i*it!, r in ruiif jtA'. r* y h iw.-iu t.b.m ; as llii v hu inukd- d, so** 

«h I it. yu for i.'iil tu r- :ii i.mi ir.Ti vuint ly aihiiir.., wiib 

I lio liiU i.di.:Mi.:i. nt iv.ull. tii.j.l it l h. n .ad tc;u ili.'i u v rml 

tint I !ir ir.'t! jii.i;.!, ill tbo va-i.' h.id h< I II nd'.s'.d. Tuihi tbe loimu- 
y .;{• in [i.ii I ii‘:< \\ rri.* fVi *' tt* i» pi- Miit tl.cir and di hiiro 

t‘i i!m* j«r.ih>r in .any Yoids lluy plrasrd. tbf plaiiiill a.'-king fora 
h rut.dnt and ir.naiiy iiidi -at iog ilu* .-ly!r uii ibe tt.iunn liuit bo 
1 1 : 0.1 .lit '\oi;ld j.;iit bi^ pni’j'o -c, ,:iid 5 bv deh mi.ii*! ili m.-imliiig a\ hen 
i)< ri‘.s.*iry an « \r- j 1 i,.’), l.t., a ph .1 in duti jr'v, cilher pjaluiian or 
sl.itntorv, tint, v.itbui.l 1 : ;i vii -iiig tin* ba ts or l.'iw- of tbe f»1ain- 
(i i'.-i ra-f, .‘i\i»iih*l his di !ii:i;id mi yi->und.s of eijuify oi‘ puMio 
) i'!i- v. Il w.i’i for tii-‘ j'l.! '.m* f*i rmjsi.h r aii,l <h-it niiim* wbether 

ihi* .Kti'-n <.'1* I r.r. plimi aiimdd or "hni.ld .m-l hr yjautrd, and, if 
;p.oif-d. whribrf it: .sifi'ii I h>* a-vu'-lMig to t hr .'ll \ li' < \'hil,ul( d oil 
tlir ttiiu'.i ur :i< * ouiiiig (o a iiiodi!:i.:»l a-n ol it. 'Ihe r**s:n!r ho 
idohi.iib..*'! in ;i wiilti !i mid -iirned iipi oii.tim i’t. to a judgi*, whom 
ii-.*. i.'i- 1 ruiti -1 v.ii.it Ik? h;i 1 lo hy, ami euipowri'd to prononnro 
a liotli’.ig ritln r iN.ml.srining m- mspiiii ing iho il» !vmlant. This 
Wriiiilg was t!:!! /••/ ;// r//r. 

Aithoiiuh it was J 1 ..L until tin* rarly empire that ihi.s system of 
pror, . dure at hii. Jill iis {nil dc Kriopimiil, \».t il had its eoitniieme- 
lin nt two rrnluiir:-! l.» fun*, lilt, lull III the II ri’.hlii*. tbdns flM’lihci 
ils intiMtliietl^Ui and <^•tlllihvr rsl.ildi-dimeol to tlie lyy 
(jtlohai'ly of t hr i-r, ;,;.tl dt r:»»ir of llir ^ivl]l i iiit.ni V of the rity') and 
t VO j.niiri.iv l.iWSi. f t!r‘ ihrr of \ I';.-;: i.-.h!;-. (.‘././rf, pp. lihlt, 704). 

'I'lm iV'.buliiii l.iw, of ^^llirh nn'.'.jilMiiati 'V wr kn-ov \eiy litrli.*, is 
gemaiiTy >-np}*o.id to l;.i\e rmjtowi lad ilm | iat.or.s ii i 1o dioise a 
.simphr t'orm of ]<.'\)..*rdnr(* ihr eau-es ahiauv l.•ogI•iz..tl!l• />f:r Ififis 
ar:h,,i.nu, (j) t-) lif.o i.i* h.-rms (.f .■!> timi to im '-t r;i-(s noi r-.K'ni/.:iblft 
nn ler ihr ohhr .*.y-f*.*iii, airl pi. T l.rui -.r) \ rs to JormuhiJo tlie i.ssiio 
;:iid r.'dwrr j; i.o wriling. It was In* no n rijns *-0 r.idiiiil a cl.'ango 
ri.s i.s soim*! imrs rjiippo.si'd. Tbri o ^vm* /e/ / . //-A/f (mjiloyid hy tbe 
pnetor liuib in tin* jr i..M vdiire } rf ts /(/.*.. i. ’,'// //■/.' //< and in ibat 

J rrri'iii/,. •ttn-'U.. d In* di.h 1 riico hr! w la n ihiiii .'lid t b«* /'»/■;/, //A?/- of 
tin? -Mho! ill! .‘Vlrni w.is that i.hr fuimir we-r in jarl nrie ei.dioes 
of the st.xtntuiw wools o! sjyir iihiiid h.y the piainliM. and that 
liii’V wi-rr m.-i wiilti ii hni :-j!».!M.n in the i i-aring of w it m '-.ses. 

A bilge |»idpoi*don of tin; pi r aniiil art imis of i In.- Imnnilar .system Ttj««pp1i- 
wr.'O evolved ul.'t of tin', nijis licfiti /-'/■ n iyi.ni). 'I l.e .-eipjrner cation to 
of oj.riatioii.s may }ia\i* hrrn -oimthii.-g like this. Taking I he j)er.sonal 
,sim|'|rst foiin »jf it, the .n tioii lor ir;/n /-»»•/., i/n umhr the Si ian actions, 
law, the lii.st step was to diup the foimal jn/oV//) fioin wlii< ii it 
derived its riiaiarh-r of /'’fis thus ;^^oiding a delay of tliiity 

d.iv.s ; tlie pi.dntiiV 'if.itrd his \hmaml in inforn al woids. nod, if tho 
deh O'l lilt denied imlebte'.lnrss, the pi.rtm* stiaightway lormnlatid 
a written appointment, of ami in.stnn lion to a judge. i-mlMuIxing 
in it Mn* is.iue in term.s snl.st.tnually tiin -ame us 1 lio e ho would 
have* cm]dov» d under tlm eailier jiron diire : - “ 'fitiu.s he jmlge. 

Should il a]ipt:ir that X. X. ought to pay U/uir v}>ortcre) fiO.OOO 
sestcrcc.s to A. A., in that .^uni eiindeinn N. X. I0 A. A. .should 
it not so appear, nrnuit liiiri.’* 'I hi.s u.is no lo.'ifriT the /r^/w neZ/a 
}trr rottf/h'fi nfrvt, hei'aii.se wlnit ]j;id inaile it Inj'S actio was poiic, 
hut the. (crii ctauiirfin of tho formnlrir .sy.'-.tem.' '^Thc condit Uu triii^ 
rctria of the .same .syi-tem ran on the saiixo lines : " Tit ins lx*, judge, 

Slioiihl it appear fliat .N. N. onght to give A. A. the slave xStirlms, 
then, whatever ho the v-alue. of llie slaso, in that (‘oiidcmn N. N. to 
A. xA.,” ami w> on. lu both of tbesi* i*x;implea tho/fninw/a iiiclnded 
only two of the four clauses that inighl find jilace in ii,*— an in- 

.5 <Jee Kcllar (as on p. ftSl, iiciftfi 1), f| ; Bathinimn-noUwcif (ns fii K*ma 
note), voL ii. {(f| $1-87 : Oi;kker (as In lUtme note), rol. b chnps. 4-7, vnt. it. 
oliar^ 1^, tiO: Uarua, iW$ch, a. riitn, Jteckta, Iferlln. 1884, vol. I. (f 2(h!‘21l!». 

$ la the typical Roman atyles of pactions tho plaintiff wat aaually oailed 
Aulua Agarins and the defendant. KntaorlaM Nf4{idiUR, 

i Gaitwaaninaratiwi (beta .aw tUa damoMZnxilo, intaiuio, cn^iviUvotio, and 
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tcntion** ami a "cnmlcmnatlou.” The matter of elaim in both 
casea waa m-tain,— w) miu‘h money in one, a filave in the other; 
bvit, while ill the first the coiuleniimtion also was certain, in the 
aeirond it was uncertain. Wliat if the claim also wm uncertain, — 
eay a share oftlie ])rotits of a joint ailveiihiro assured hy stipulation ? 
It was (juite compt.-tent for tnc plaintiirio condescoml ou a deiinito 
■Hill, ami claim that ns tluc to him ; hut it \vas v»‘rv Im/ardous, 
for unless he, was able to prove the debt to tlie last sesterce ho got 
nothing. To obviate the risk of such failure ihc pneturs devi.sed 
the hiccrti conilictit\ whose commenced with a “dcnion- 
strition" or imliiatioii »)f the canso of action, ami whose “iiitcn- 
ti-'u” rofisTod to it and was conccivi d indeliiiihdy : **Titins bo 
• judge. Whcroiis A. A. slijjiilaicd with N, X. f«»r a share of (be 
]>rohU ol ;i joint adventure, wliatcver in rcs^jcct thereof X. N. onglit 
to give to or do for iV/7V6*/#/(,v/‘e o^ioWr/) .\. A-, in the money amount 
thereof condemn N. N.,*’:>nd so on.* Oiico this point was attained 
furthor progress was lomjviiativcdY easy, the. way being open for. the 
coiiairiicLioii of ftinnulnr in»cjn illiquid claims arising from trjin.s- 
actions in wliicli tlie practice of .stipulation grailnnlly drop]»ed out 
of use [supra, p. 7U1 ), rill at last the l.nnutf jUf* i jiKfit'ia were n•^lchcd, 
marked by the jjicscnco in the int» nliou " t>f the words rx JitU 
Iwii/t, — “whatever in res[iecl thereof N. N, onglit in good faith to 
give to or <lo for A. A.'’ 

Jtsnpplf In the case of real aetiori.s the transit i<»n from the Injis nriimtrs 
ration to to \.\\o fdntinhic followed .a dill'crciit course, 'flie J’’batian l.iw ilitl 
real not aholmh the proec.ilure prr .viii;nmn nlKm wlicii rcfeicnee was to 
actions, be to tho centum viral eomt on .a question of (jiiiritai ian right. ]ii 
,• tlie tinii’ of (;i(:i-ro that c o irt was app.iienlly still in fibl uetivity (p. 

678), hut by that of (laius ir is ilouhi fnl if it. was lesoitcd to«»>;*-ept 
for tiial of qm -^lions of iuheiilani e. In hi.s tiim; questions of pro- 
jierl}’ were raiseil t-if her yic/’ spodsi>>iichi or j/cr />>nNnIiita jkfiforaiin. 
The procedure hy bpoiisioii must be regardial as (he bridge between 
the .sacraiiKMi till process ;ind the jk t ir.ory In the tirst 

as ill the second the qm.'.siion of real right was tlelermiuod only 
indirectly. Tlie piaintilf requirod the defendrint to give liini liis 
Rtipulatory promi-.e to pay a nominal sum of twenty dive scst* re< s 
ill tlio event, of the thing in ilispute being found to belong to the 
former; and at the .siiiuo timo the defendant gav<* .security for its 
tran.sfor to tin* [daintitf, with all fruits and profits, in the .s.inio 
event Tho /ormai/u th.it was adjuslcd and remitted to a judge 
ex fack raised only tho simjdo qu'-.'^tioii whether tho twenty-live 
sesterce.s were due or not : the action was in form a penional, not a 
ml one, ami was thoreforo appropriately ivmittisl to a s>iughty///AM? 
instead of to the eciitumviral tribunal. Hut judgimmt on it; coiihl 
be reaidied only through mean.s of a finding (.sen/r/z/m.) ou the ques- 
tion of nvil right; if it \nm.h fi.»r tho plaintitf he did nut claim tho 
amount of the .-sponsion, but; tho thing whii h li.id l»een found to bo 
liis ; nrnl, if the dt fcmlant delayed to deliver it, with its fruits and 
prolits, the ]»laii!Ull' liad r^•^.•ourse against the latter'.s sureties, 'J'ho 
petitory was umlouhli dlv of later introdm tion and much 
iii-»ro stiaightlbrw.ird. Like the arti rnn/ftr/io it eonlaincd only 
“ intontioii ” ami “eondemnalion.” It lan thu.s : “Titiu.s be. judge. 
Should it appear that the .slave. Sticlm.s, about whom ihis action 
lia.s been raised, lu lougs to A. A. in quiritary right, then, unle.s.s the 
slave he raslorcil, whatever be- }ii.s value, in that you will coiideuiii 
N. N. to A. A. ; .should it not so appear, you will acquii him.'’ 
Formnhie The fornudac. givem ahove, wliellier .'ijipdeahlo to real or personal 
in jusand act ions, mo .so many ill ustr.itlons of tin* el;isH known a.s /o/’mzz/ro; 
mfnxixnw juris rivilis or in jm 0 )/urpfjo\ The eh:ir.'ieteri.stic of .sueh u fonuida 
con- vva.s that it ooritaiiied in tho “iiiteniion ” one or other of th« follow- 
ceptaa. ing phra.sc.s — *'jus tssr. rx. jurr. QiiirUinm, mijiuHrari omrkrej^ 
dari oporlerr., d ir i fieri npurtrrc, ov damnum dfxidi oporfctxy Such 
n, fonnitla wjifi employed where the right to ht; vindicated or tlio 
obligation to be vmfoicoil li;i<l its sanction in iUo jus ciriir, whether 
in the sha|»c of statulo, eousnctmlc. or iiilerpretalion. Where, on 
the other hand, the, right or ohligation liad it.s sanction .solely from 
the prjvtor’s edict, formulae so eoneeived wore inappropriate and 
ineornpetelit. The actions employed in such c.ascs wxm arJUmrs 
juris honorarii, and those either axtioms at lies or adiones in factum. 
The first were adaptations of actions of the jus cicih to cases that 
did not properly fall within them ; tho second were actions eiitirelv 
of jmetorlan dcvi.sing, for the ]»rz»tcLtion of rights or redress of 
wrongs unknown to thc./z/.v cicUc.'^ 

a^.miKUin, nn'l describes tlielr several fiujetinuH in iv. ::i* tx ];osin»'s t’lesn 
a/er^u/a ini$^lit !■»« prt;ce<l<*(l hy h prar script I o ((Jui., iv. §51 »0 i;;7). auil Icivc 
incorporated in it fletloiiK («§ exceplioim (!;§ lliV3‘J.'i), and icjiUoatums, 

dupticaliouH, fee.. ivn-riU). 

1 Tliin wa*» Mj|M*«in»viIJy called the nctv> sfijnilutu, but was really iiotlittig uinre 
than a variety of the coinlh tio inrrrti. TIm; later netioiiH on lh« cousen.iual 
contracts, and on nil the iioiniu.'*te real contracts except mntnum, in like 
nmiiner ha«l njnMdtle niuiies, but in fact were ju»t incerti conJiefiaMS in the 
larger sense or the phmse. 

* ElirtployiMl tmly in the diviH»»rv actions, t.e.., for ilividinff cotninnn property, 
partitioning an Inaeritauce, or stdtling bonndahoH; tho dcinand w«8 tlmt the 
Jadge ahonlrl adjudicate (or oHisign) to each of the tJartUis sucli a share os Jie 
Uouehtjiwt 

n Einpioyei) In certain actions uinm delict, where the old penaltjMi of death, 
slavery, or t.'ilkm Ii.-kI in nracticc, hcen t^Tinsrnuted Into money pavmenta, ana 
the defendant Oonseziuently calltid upi>n to make a a*!ttlem«ut in that way. 

4 Xu a few inetaiitiiM (uot aatisfauturUy expiaiued) there wae both iiiyil and 


Of the actioms iUilrs s»oinc wore called aetionta fcticiac. Resort Actionm 
to a fiction is Kotiictinies liiuid to be a cotifeasion of wi‘,ukneHs, and ficticiae. 
ailversoly criticized accordinglv. But every amendment ou the law 
is an admission of defect in wfiut is being amended ; and it was in 
syinjiatliy with the spirit of Roman jurisprudence, wlien it found an 
action too narrow in its d» 3 tinitu»n, to include some new cjise that 
ought to fall within it, ralhcr by feij^ning that, the new case was 
the same as the old, to bring it within the scope of tho existing 
and liiiniliar action, than to cause disLurbanco by either altering 
tlui delinition of the latter or introtliieing iin entirely new remedy. 

A tnmurum jmsrssor [supra, 7*»'2) hehl a position unknown to the 
jnsririlc; he was not an heir, and therefoi<3 not entitled oinuand 
to employ the netioii.s competent to an heir, either for recovering 
the pnijMjrty of the ilefum i oi- [iioci eding against hi.s ilehtora. Tho 
prsetor fouKl have luul no dilliciilty in devising m^w fictions to meet 
liis ca.se ; hut ho preferred the simpler ex)>e»iient of adapting to it 
an luur’.s actions, by int.rrKlurirjg into the formula a liclion of civil 
Inirsliip; so he did with the. fvmanim nnpfor or pnrehnscr of a 
banki apt’s estate at the sale of it in mass by hi.s rrcditor.s. Umpfio 
hoiiorum n purely prn torian institution, ami the jUiCtor, if he 
had thought fit, couhl • asily have forlilied the pnridiascr .saequi-sition 
by giving bim pra lorian remo(lic.s lor rceovciirig tbc ]»ropvrty liad 
suing tlie debtors of tbc bankrupt ; but ben* again he follow cil tho 
.simpler course of giving him, n.s if he were a univi i.sal .suecc.ssor, 
the lumeiit of an heir’s actions b\ help of a liclion of hciishi]>.* 

A ]*ercgrin could not .sue or lu; sued lor t licit or cul|»able damage 
to properly, for the XII. d'ahh s and the Aipiilian I;iw appliisl only 
tociii/t-ns; but lie rould 1 m)IIi sue ami be sued under co\»i of a 
lie! ion of I'iti/cnship. A m.ui wlio li id .‘icrpliivd a rrs iuauripi on 
a good title, but without taking fi coii\eyam-e hy nnmip.ilion or 
sniremlcr in court, if lie wus liispo.-^se.sM d before ho Inni eonq»]eted 
his ii.siica}>ion, could m>t sue a rri rindicatiu lor it.s iceovery, for 
he was not in a po.^dtion ti> allirm that he was quirilarian owmu* ; 
neither, for the .'•ainc rca.son, could a man who in good faith ami ou 
fi .siiMieieiit tith* had aequirid a thing from one who was not in a [•o.si- 
lion to alienate it. Butin Im.iUi east.s the pretor granted him what 
w.Ms in clfcet.'i rrl rindirntio proecedingon a lictiou of completed usu- 
eapion, tlie rublieian ai liori referred to on )». tlthk 

’flic.so arc example.^ of act .ones fid ir.iar, lutious r»r tho_ 7 //.s c.irilx 
adaptctl by this very simple expcilimit to ea.'-^es to which other- 
wise they would have been inapplicable, and lorming one of ihft 
most important vorieLics of the acHunrs viUrs. tjuili* dillen iit. was Aetioncs 
tho course of proeoilure in the odiiaas iiifadinn, w l.-osc niimhcr in fac- 
»ud \aiiclies were practh.'ally unlimited, althougVi lor tin.* mo.st turn, 
jiart granted in jainaianee of tin* prictitr’s promi.se, in the edict th.it 
under .such and .such circnm.st.'imss lie wonhl make a remit to a judex 
(Judicium dabu)f and fonmihitcd in accotdiinei.* wiilj the relative 
skeleton .sty It s al.so jmblisbctl on ihc alhnvt. A groat number of 
them came to be known by special nnmo.s, ns, for example, the odio 
dcdola, actio ‘ueifotiorum ijcstorum, actio hupothccai ia., adioitepccuvia 
covsfifnfa, adio vl hnnorum rapiorum, actio de superficic, kc., -tbc 
gem-ric iKime in f avium being usually confined to the inno- 

minate om^s. Tlieir /b;-?n;z/zyr, unlike tliose in jus amerptae, sub- 
mittctl no Jjiu'st jfui of legal right for tlio eousitleiatioii of tlin judge, 
but only a que.stion of ta«’t, proof of which wa.s to lio followotl hy a 
j comleiniiatiui). Tliat of the odiff dc doio, for ex-amplii, ran thii.fi; 

“Tilius be judge. Should it npjv.ar that, through the fraud of 
X. X., A. A. w'ius induced to convey and eetle jios.sc.s.sion to liini of 
Ills farm (descrihing it), then, nnie.sK oil your onler X. X. reatoro.-! 
it, yon will condemn liim in tlamages to A. A. ; if it .shall not so . 
ajqw.uir, you will acquit him.” 

Oiir limits do not admit of any explanation of tlie purpose, form, 
or etfoetof tho presi riptioiis, e\ . .•pt.ion.s, replications, Ac., tlmt were 
engrafted on i\ formula w’hen required ; or of tho ways in which 
tlie “rondemnation ” was oeeasioiially “taxed” by "tho pnetor, 
so as to pi*evoiit tho award of extravagant damages ; or of tlio con- 
.siMpitnce.s of defecU in the formula; or of tlie juocedurc injure 
before it wa.s adjusted, or in judicio afterwards ; or of apptml for 
review of i.lie jiidgnmut by a higher tribunal ; or of execution 
(which wtis against tho estate of tlio judgincnl.-debtor, and took 
tho form of incuri.'firatioii only when liis goiids could not be at- 
tached ). Our main object has been to show how ela.stic was this 
procedure, and how tho piu-torian formulae, in conjunction with 
till* iv.lativc announcements in the edict, supplied tho vehicle for 
tho introiluction into the law of an immense amount of new doctrine. 

The system W'a.s fully devclojied before .hilian’s consolidation of the 

I>in*t.nrian rpinc'ly fur tlm same wiYoig ; for Gains ol»Ki*rves (iv. 4D) that in coin*- 
iiuNlate and liejmsit failure of the iMn rower or ^lejiOHitary to jvtuni the thlnff 
HU to or depositeil wIMi him gave rise to acthms that might Iki fonnulatott 
either in jvi or in fitctmit. In the same section he gives tlie st.ylfta of ooKofMS 
depositi in pa and in Jiuium. cfnuxptae ; tlieir cr>int)afiHon ts instructive. 

» Gal., iv. fit). Theophilus (Par. Inst., iil. 12) calls the bonohm empier 
irpairwpior (prietorian successor) of the banknipt. 

« Kxfiniplea: **81 qiiis uegotia alterius . , , geMeiii. judieinm oo notnioa 
dabo” (Diff.f Ui. .*>, u. {if.); '*QaBo dolo roalo facta esse /(ieentur. si de hit 
rehna alia actio non ertt et Justn causa esse vJdebitur, J.udLolt»M dab* ■ (JDIff,, iv. 

S, 1, 1 1) ; ** ^'alliae caupoues stabuUu^l (filed eiUusqae aalvtim fore recepekint^ 
niai wtitnent, in eosjudJ(dum4«bo'»(m,iv.^ #, I); 

dioatur, de eo judlciuiu Oiibo ” . v. * 
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JKdkt ; and tlw statulory rocoj^iiit ion which tli© latter then obtaiiicd 
did nothing to impair its oHicieiit'v. 

I^rocuil- PruceOurt txtra OnZ/vw?/*.. Tlie Iavo staged procedure, first in 
ure extra and tlion in Judii^io, coiistilutcul tlic*. ordo judiciorurn prhu- 
ordiiium, torum. Karly in tlio ciujnre, however, it beraruo the praelh*o in 
ccx'tain casvii to al>.stain nom jxljusting a formula and inalciiig a 
remit to tijuderf and to leave Uie ( au.se in llm hands of tho niai:.!';- 
tratc from beginning to end. Tlii.*} eonr.-^e ua.s adoided soiiieiinir ■: 
bc.eau.se the claim that was being made rested r.atbor on iiioial than 
on legal riglit, and sonn iimes in order to avoid unnoccssnry dis- 
closure of fainilv inlsuinbii standings. 'I’bns, tbci c.arliest quc.- times 
that wtM'e raised about (estainentary trusts wore .sent for oonsidera- 
tion and tlisposal to tins tojisul';, app.'irenliy beeaii.se, in the e\lsliii;( 
state of jiirisprndoiieo, it was tlmuglil iin ompet'. nt Ibr a iH iiern.iwrv 
to maintain m referenee lo tlie. Ji'‘ir(d\ho had only h(:en r^'iiuyfrd 
to comply with tin; te.stator’s wishe.s) that lie wa.s bmunl in law 
(dfrrr oporlnr) to jeiy him his VaMiiiesl. Jlad tlm dil!i«-nlty nri.sen 
at an earlier ixuiod, ami in the heyday of the eonytriietivc energy 
of the pr;ctnrs, they \\onI<l probably have solved it with an artio 
iiifirfuiti. As it \vu->, it fell To lh»i (unperors to deal with it, and 
they adopted tlio nietliod of i\>-! rtxordiinu'ia the. jnrisdie- 

tioii whitdi they ill the lir."!. instanee conferred on the etnisnU being 
lu'foro long eoiilided to a inagi.sl rate speeially dosign.ab d f-n it, - 
the fuurf.iir jidrirnin uii<sfrrrus. (,>ne.stions between tutors and their 
pupil wanls in lilce. manner began to bo dt“i]t uilh ryfra otdint'm, 
the (jogniliou being ontrnst(Ml hy ^lareiis Aurelius to a jtrartor iatr- 
larh\ wliile lise.il qiiestion.s in wliii h a pi ivate pai ty wa:» interesfisl 
went to //.V/;)', >\hose eieati'jn was dvuj lo .Ner\a. O.aiins 

for aliment betwet-n [areiit and eliihl or patron and rreedinni 
resLeil on iiatnial duty r.itlier than on legal right; they ••onhl not 
tli(,‘refbro wedl be made Ihe subjeet-inatt'-r of ay//'/e-//(//(, and eon- 
sfqin ntly \Nent for di'^posal to tho ecn.'iuls or tin; city prefeet, ami 
in tin* provinee.s to the goNOunor. (.,|iiest.ioii.s of st.itn.s, c.speeiai j}' 
of froeiloin or .slavery, at h-ast from (he time <jf Mareus Aurelius, 
wen.' also dispo.sed ofe.i.V/ aot'diunn ; and .sowere elaiins by jiliy.sieiaus, 
iulvo.:;ites, and piil»]ie lea( lieis for their Uouornri'.fy and liy oHh ials 
for their salaiieS, The liomans lefiisi ng to admit that tlie.-,rf eonld 
he. iveovered by an ordinary aetion of loeatimi. In all those e.vtra- 
cu'dinai v cognitions the proi'edure Iwg.'ui with a complaint addres.scd 
to tin*. inagisti Jite, inste;.d of an ia Jus v^nydio of the janiy com- 
plained against ; it was for the magistrate to napiin^ th<‘ atteiidanec 
of the latt<'r if he, thought the complaint relevant. Tho 

deeision W'as a indir<ifuui or d'^'tyfuni aceoidiug to cirennistaiua s. 
Dirt'ct Jurnl d Iru jloivl wj <{iTt rflf! // ion thr Mtvjlalrair s Itup* ninuJ^ 

magi.-t- --Oivat ns were t^ile results for the. law* of the multipllcau«e.i and 
tcrinl Miu 4 >liliention of jf/oy/e/u through the fonnulur sysU in, it maybe 
'..bei- ■ ijm'-sthmed whether it did m.d l»'«n»til quite as much from tho 
%-ention. direet intervention of tin? juietors in certain cases in virtue of the 
supremo pow'er with wbi* h they were invested. This maiiife.sled 
itself [irincipnlly in the form of (1) int(*rdiels ; (’il pre.toriau stipula 
limis; (d) inissiif in ; and (1/ in ioU'drum rtfililutitK 

Inter- 1. Thu intrrdids'* have nliva«lv been referred t(.» as» in nsi; under 
dierts, the rojimr, of llit? jus ciriU:. ; but tin ir iiundier and scope were 
vastly im reased nndrr that, of the jus prfoioritnii. 'fhe diar- 
qetcristic of the ]»ro<‘ednru hy interdict was this, — that in it lh<? 
pijelor revcr.se«l the ordinary course of thing-s, and, in.stea*! of Avail- 
ing for on inquiry into tlie Ihets alleged Ijy a complaiiier, provi^ion• 
ally assumed them to be true and jnoMounced an order upon tlio 
rt^spoiident, whi -li b« wa.s bound either lo olw y or show to be 
unjust itied. The order | roiuiuueed might be either restitutory, 
exliibitory (in both eases u.sn.'dly spoken nfin the texts as ade< ri*e}, 
or probiVutory ! -re.stitntory, wdiuii, for cxumpln, the respoiident was 
ordained to restoio something h« Ava.s alleged to have, taken posses- 
sion of by violent means, lo iviiiovo irn|a.*.dimeiils ho had plae.rd 
ill the eliaiinel of a river, and so on ; e.xhibitory, Avlieii bo Ava.s 
ordained to juodiice stimetbing he Avas nriAvarrantably detaining. 

the’ body of a freoman he w.i.s holding as his slave, ora will 
in wJiich tho coinphiiner alleged that ho had an intere.sl ; prohibi- 
tory, as, for c.saniple, that ho shoiihl not ilistuib the .sfa/usr/uo »»f 
pOH.sc.s.sioit as between tlio eoiujdainer and hiin.solf, that lie .should 
not interfere with a highway, a watercourse, the acces.s to a 
sepulchre, and so forth. If thcA re.spondent obeyed tho order pro* 
nounced in a rcstitiitoiy or e.xldbitory decree, there wa.s au end of 
y the matter. Hut fnMpiently, and perhap.s more often tli'iii not, tho 

interdiot was only the eoumumcement of a litigation, faeilitatwl hy 
sfiOTibioiis and res; ipulat ions, in whidi the questions liad lo I.m; tried 
(1) whet licr tho interdh’t or iiijunclioii was justified, (2) whether 
there liad been broach of it, and, (3) if so, what damages were due in 
consequeuce. Tho procedure thcreforu wa.s often unyihiug but 
uuinmaiy.' 

1 Keller (as on n. dSl, note 1)^ 9 $1 ; Beth mao n-Hollweg (as in sauiQ 
note), vok li. 1 129 ; BoVker (kn iu aamo notek vok 11. ohan. S3 ; Baron, Oearh^ 
dr fiwa. Reehtif vol.' 1. 1 2^3* ‘ 

» H 74-80; Bettimanh-Hcdlwes, Tok Si. || 90, IHklSl ; Bekker, voU 

4l fthapi* 1«-18; Bawih, imi. 1. M slWkJW. 

.. idnaddttlm to the anttieHtles In lut nnt^ seo K. A. &c}imlf1t,,Atr /ntfr- 
Mm. tn ffnckieM. tC^hHelUvi^t T;hli)idb« l»r>3 ; jilaeh^Uitl, 


In the posse.s.sory interdicts vli pomdetin and vtruhi in j)nrticular 
it \va.s exlrcinolv involved, due to some twieiit to the fatt that 
they were double interdicls {infrrdida duplida), i.e., atidresi;cd 
inditl'ereiiTly to both [larlic.*?. fIaiussMy.s, but, a.s most jurists tliiiik, 
erroueou.^-ly, that they had been devised as ancillary to a btigati(*ii 
atiou! ov\ nei-yhij», and Jor t)>f: purp<»'e c/f dei iding Avhicb of tho 
ysiiiies, . 1 .^ po-.M^stfor, \v;»s to b.'i\o the advantago of stajiding on 
tlin d/fensiAe iji the Jii viuu ’ Tliat tlicy were fco u.scd in 
Ids lime, as in tb:ii of .1 u.’.tbii.iU, cau/iot be doubted. 15nt it is 
.uiia/ing Ib il tl'i-v sIkmiM Imac itcen, fnr they wei'u iiiliiiitcly uioio 
cumbr'in.s than ilu; rind -cut to Avldi li they icd up. 'raKe On*. 
interili«t. ufi widrli applieil t»» immovable.^, as 'idndn did 

1.0 ii. 0 A-,'ibb -.5. l!olh pai lii s biiiig jiri.->cMt, the j)i;etor addl'e.s.sed • 
ibeiM To till . cifi rt : “ I j’«.i’'id lli.it mie of \ on 1 aa o aa ho doe.s nut 
jiii.ssi-s-s till* bo!i;.<; ill quest ion to m.e fori tf in ordi r (o prt^vent tlio 
other who i.-. in po^.v .s.-;i/>ii, piuvidi d he is .so lu iiiier uy claiides- 
tiiii! or virdent eM Insuui of (lie lir.,!, nor in virtue of a grant from 
liim during plr.'i.sure, iVoin eont inning Xo }ius.si .ss a.s at j»i i.scnt." 

It is luanilest tluit thi.s <ie' id« d notiiing; it av.m.s iiu moie than a )»n)- 
hibitiou td di.slui leuii’e of the dnttis tfuo ; it left the qiie.stion eiil iielv 
open whieh of the ]iar?li-^ it \Aas tlnil w.is in p.).sse:-si(Uj, and Avhicu 
that AA'.a.s forbidih.n to ino rfi re. 'I'h-.- m nine.i- of it.s evpiii atiuii was 
s'/inewluit .'■'inguliii'. J-^ieh of the p.jilies Avas le.iniid at. uii'-e to 
commit wliat in the cris«: of om-of Ilirm must b iac l>ei n a bre.n h 
the iiiti-nhct, by :i prelciue of viulcnee. olh-red to the other (i.' .s- c.e 
cuiurufu , ; ** cai li of tlimi A\as tlms in a ptr'-ition to say to the other 
- *‘ We h ive b'dh used force ; bnl it w’.'is uni alone that did ir i»i 
detiaiice of tin; intci/Iict, for it is I that am in po.s.'.cssiou. ” Tho 
iid»‘rim eiijoym* nt of the fruits was then .'iwaidt d ti» tlio highest 
bidder, Avlm gave l)i;S .^lipnlatoiy [uoiui.-je to p.iy lor them to hij 
.'idA't-r.sarv in (he cA cnt of lln.^ latter Ixung .sner» t-sful in the long 
run ; penal sponsions and leHtij niation.s woro e.'u liaiiged upon iho 
questioil Avhieli of them liad (‘oininif led a bnaeli of tiic inlcrdiet; 

.and on the.se, four in mimlier, yb/ ■/,/// /( nr am rv udjusteil and M iit to 
a for trial. If the I'roM.dn re could not thus be explicated, 

beeaiuse (iiln r of tin jcirliis di-elim d to take jirut in tin; ris tx 
coutYu/Uy or ihe bidding, or the sponsions .'iinl n.vsl ijuilations, he was 
as.snmcd to bit in the Avrong, and, by Avlnit was «.‘alled a teeundary 
iutenlicl, reqvdied to ab.stain from ilistnrbing lluMUher “in all time 
Aoiniug.” Whatever wc* may think of the netion system of tho 
li’oinaiis in the (x iiod of the classienl jini.'-pnidence, one eaiiimt 
help stancling agdiTist at a pioerdnrc so cunibions and cornplox as 
that, of their possessory interdl' l.s. 

2. A prudoriin sti)>ul:»lion was a sii]udatory eiigagomeiit iin- PrsL'tor- 
pusevl upon a man by a magistrate or judge, in order to wM.-nre a iaustipi 
third parly from the ebnuec of loss or prejudiee tbrougb Srome act; IwtioUSi. 
or omission eilluM- of liim from wliom the engagement was exacted 

or of Some other ]Ai.‘rson for whom he A\as iisponsilih*. All hough 
called pnetoviaii, beetmso ihc lases in whieh s;uU slipnkitions 
were exigible were .set lortb in the /.‘i/o/, tin re tan be no question 
that they originated in {\ic jus cirtl^.: in lin t thoy were jubt a 
means <d‘ assuring to a man in advaU' c the hi nclii of an action of 
ibc ys'.v c//*//c Av hereby be might obtain vc]i.’ii‘a1 on fm* iiiiv injury 
.sidlVreil i»y liim tbrongli the oeciirrenee of the act or ('ini.s.dou 
eonteni[ilateil as [los.sibh'. Tipi.iu i las': ilit.vs iheni a.s c.nitionary 
{yuuliomilcs), judicial, and common. The lir^t Avere ]inie]y pie- 
caulionarv, and (piite imh jieiident of any a. don abc.idy in dcjioui- 
enco bclAveeii the party iiioAing the nMgisirutc to c.-oiei the .^lipn* 
latioii and him on whom it Avas desiri'd to impose it. 'J'herc wero 
many AMii-tiesof them, connecled with all bram hes of the law, — 
for rxamph?, tlie raufiu dnmui iu/rdi, sei urily against damage to 
a man's properly in (:oii.si?qnenc«‘, .say, of the luinons condition of his 
neighbour's hoii.Mg thor<(//Mn tist/fi uctunrm that proj»ert y ^i-uifriict.ed 
should vcvert. unimpaircil to the owmr on the expiry of the usu- 
fiueiuarv's life intere.st, the aalilian .stipulation jig;iin.st faults in a 
thing sold, and .so forth. In all these ca.scs the ,stipnliition or 
catdlo Avas a guaran(.oo .'igainst future lo.s:? or injury, usually cof' 
roboraied by surtdic.s, ami made clfectnal by uu aetion on the stipu- 
lation in the. event of lo.ss or injury rc.snliing. .1 ndii iul .si ipnlations, 
according to l.'ljiian’s clas.siliealion, Avero those iinj'osed liy a jiulge 
in tho coiu’so of ami with refenmee to an action in dependence bcloro 
Liin, a.s, for example, the cnuliif jmiicahan. svlri (that the defendant 
W’ould .satisfy the judgment ), the caidlo dr. doln idliat a thing claimed 
ill the action Avould not bo fiandulently impaired iu the meant iinr), 
and many ollicrs. Common Averc sueli ns might (dthei* be imposed 
by a magistrate apart fioin any dei>(‘mling*action or by a judgo 
ill the course of one, .such as that taken from a guaidian for tha 
faithfnl adniinlsirfitioii of hi.s oflico, or from a procurator that his 
priticip.!! would ratify Avhat he did. 

3. MUsio in iMsst ssiohmii was the putting of a ptjrson in posac-ssion 

4 If that had been their nriglua) ptirpone, they must have been unknown at 
long iM a m vlmUcatio prorntded per aanratnentHm ; for In the nAcramcntal real 
up.tlon With }>arUct xindicattU, and both coniw^iuentVy were at once plaiulittS 
and dufendanta. 

s 8o Gains callK It ; it waa prohahly the same thing as the vU^wonbueJbeta 
refentHl to by Cicerr*, Pn (.ber,, 1. 8, f *22. 

3 To t)ie aoth(»iittos in note I alwve add Schimer, die prtihirtickfia 
J-uidieiUd-StipyibUiOMn^ Grolfawakk 1833. 
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MisHio in eitlicr of the whole efitate of aiiolhor (missio in bon^t) or of souic par- 
ponMes- tif.iilar thing boloiiCTiig to him {misno in rent), 'I’lie former waH by 
far the nioro important. It was resort tid to ns a means of execution 
not only ft^uinst a jmlgnicnt debtor but also against a man who 
fraudiilentiy kfj»t out of the way ami tliiiH avoiiieil KuininonK in an 
action, or wlio, having hcon ilnly siinimom.il, wonhl not do ^hat 
M*as expected on the juirt of a dcfiMidant ; against the. estate of a 
person do' easr-d to which no heir would enter, thus leaving creditors 
without a debtor from whom ili«*y cmiUl enforce ]ni\*m''iit of tlu'ir 
clainv-» ; and also against tlni c.>t.itc that had In-longed to a pcr.s.»n 
who li/id undergone of/nV/'f //I «//o, it the lamily head to whmn 
he iiad subjected himself refused to he n>ponsihle for his delu.s. 
A/t^fsio iu ir.m w.i.s granted, c.f/., wlieie a inaii refused to gi\e 
cant in ihi Hilt in/irti ; I In? appli'-iint wa.s then put in jio.ssesriMn ef 
the ruinous projwu-ty for his own pioUcUoii. 

Inin- 4. Jn inltyjrum rcstiinlio,^ reinstatennuit of nn imlividunl, on 
tegrum grounds of cnuity, i:i tlm positinn he had oedipied beloro some 
resli- oi-eurreui-e wliieli had re.sult<-d to lii.s jui jiidie-i-, was one of th(?nioet 
tutio. reinai kable nianiie.-Uatio'is of live i-Ntucise of the It v.as 

not that the individual iu une.stion, eitlu r diieelly liy ne-tiim i'F 
iiidirecily by uxeepiio.u, obiaiucd a .jiidgnieiit tliat citber ivndcie.l 
what li.'id bi[»peued co up natively barmles-^ oryavc him coin]M-nsa- 
tion in daniagirs lor the loss be bad .sm^taiueil linm it, but that the 
• .naeistrato —and it could only be tin? pr.elor, the uri :in or pra torian 
irehtet, :i provincial governor, eir the cmj'e!<»r himself -at bis own 
Mild pronounced u decree that iis far as po.isiblc r.-stored the .v/.//c.v 
quo ante. It wa.s not eiio'igh, liowa-ver, to entitle a man to thi.s 
extraorilinary relief, that lie was abb; to slioiv that bo had been 
taken advaiiiago of to his hurt., and lint no other ad'-«juiite mcaii.s 
of redie.ss was open lo idiii ; be iisjuiied in addilioii to be aide to 
found on sonm Milijcelive gnmnd of n .stirution, nn b a.s iiiinorily, 
or, if he was of full age, iiitimitl ilion wliich coubl not Ik- re.si:>ti:ib 
mistake of fact, fraud, ab.seiice. <u‘ tin.? like. Whni .‘bouhl’ be lichl 
to flumuiit to a juiUh iont ground of n‘si ilalion, cither olij'-etivc or 
subjective, was at first left very much to the diserclion of the magis- 
trate ; but even licit', practice and jurl- piinlcme in lime I'xcd ibe 
lines witliin wddcli be ouglit to cmitine liimsclf, jiod mado the 
pri mu' pies of in intajnim rt'sHta! it well si-tlled uliiiost a.s lUo.se 

of the aclio (juud -tUdHS causa or the cutiu dc dulo. 

CnAPTER V.— TIIR rKRIOI) OF CODIFICATION. 
(^Dindftian to Justinian,) 

I. IIlSTOKTCAb INVENTS THAT TXFT.UEXCED THE LaW. 

Emperors Supriuiary of th^ Jynipfrovs os Sole Lojidotors, — From 
solelegis- the. tiim3 of Diocltdiiin (lowiiwaids the making of the law 
lutors. exclusively in the IilukIs of the en^mrorj;. The senate 

fltill exiiitoil, blit shorn of all it.i oM fanctions nliko id- 
go verninent and Idgislation. The respon.se.s of j^atented 
jm*ist.s were a thing of the j>ast. It wuu to the iinpcrial i 
consistory alone that men looked for iutorju’ctation of old ! 
law or promulgation of new. j 

111 the reign of Diocletiau re.seripts were still alnmd.mt ; but (ho | 
coiiHtitulions in tlm 'fheo losiaii and Justiniaiiian (Uities from the 
time of Oonstanliue duwnwaid.s ore mo.-ily of a wider scope, and of 
the (.-bvs.s known .as general oredielnl laws Jfnjrs aniernks f:dictalrs\ 
It would bfj WfoiiLt, however, to inrer that n-.seiipts bad ceas‘*d ; for 
J astiv^'Oi’s 4-(mt:iiii.s varion.s rcgnlalions n.s to ibeir hnui, and 
the matter is dealt with iigaiii in luie of jiis i\uirts. 'I'ln; reason 
why so few are preserved is that they were no loujer outborilativo 
e.xreyit for the parties to whom they vero ad<lressed. This was 
CXpreH.dv declaied by tin? emperors Areadiiia and Ifonorius iu Ijt)S 
iu reforeiiee to those in answer lo appliralimis An* advieo from 
ollleials ; and it is mil unreason.-iblc to ns.snme that a limitation of 
the Rama .sort bad been put at an e.irlicr date lui the nutbority of 
those addif;.s.4ed to private ]»ai ti('s. Piudila i.s of o]iinion tbo 
enaetmoiit of nomuiii.s and Arcadins applic*) (-(pi.iPy to f/mvY//, 
for tho iva.son that during this period matters of litigation dhl j 
riot eonui under tho rogniyanee of the emperura except on ayipeal, | 
ainl that under tbo now arriingiuiients of Comstanliuc tbo judg- 
ment of allinnance tir rever.sil was einbodiisl in a rescript ad- 
dimicd to tlie magi'll rato from whom the ap]*cal bad been t.aken. 
The rule of Arcailius and Houorius was rciuMied in I'jo by''ibeo- 
diisiu.M and Valeniinian, who <|nfilifn-.d it. bowevcp, to this extent, 
that, if it contained any «listiuct indi4*fltIon tlnit the doctrino it laid 
down Mas meant to lie of general appli'-alioti, then it wa.s to bo 
roceivod as an ediirt or /rjr rfna*mlis. 'I’o this du.^tinian tidlicml 
in HO far as ivscripis in the old Rcnae of the Mord ivere conceTiK?d ; 
liQt be declarnil tb.at his jiidgineut.s (dccreta) yhoiihl be received 
ovorywbero as laws of general application, and so Kbonld any inter- 
pi*ctation given by Mm of n lex gentraliH^ even though elicited by 

^ In addition to the anthorities in hole 2, p. 70i), wo filavigtiy, System 
{I, Ttim, Hechie, vol. vii, §g 3ir>dit3. 


the petition of a prirnte party. The imperial edicts, adjuRted in 
tlm conststory, wore usually addroH.sed to tlio pcojilu, tlic Beimte, or 
Boiiiv ofliciril, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, according to the natuiw 
of their snbjoct- matter. 

Establishment of ChrislittnUy the State JleliijmiJ — A disposi^ Chiis* 
lion has .sometimes l««ui inanii'cstcil to < ivdit nascent Chiisli.aiiily tianity 
with the. Jiumaiuir spirit which ln-gan to o|VTalc on Home of the tbo state 
institnlinii?; of the luM' in tbetirst ccniiny of the empire., but wliich religion, 
in a previuu.s .^i-clion we have aseriheii to tbo inliltratimi into tins 
jn.H drill' 4'f doctiine.s of nntitrah', the ]»rodnet of tlM> 

>-»)])by of t be Stu.-i. 'I'lie. ti‘:n bing of Si n- ca ilid cpiile n.s linich — 
nay far nn.ic- -to inllucu.-e it llicn lliaii the lessons that vc-ro 
taiiglit in tic* litile assemblie.s of the caily eiiiiN cits. It would bo 
a liold tiling tt* sav tlmt, bad (.Iiih^liaidly iieier gained it.s }'re- 
ibuuiMaui'e, llutt .^jMiit of iiiihiial right Wduhl imt liave continued 
to Midmaie the course itf legislation, and to evcki-, us years ]H‘0- 
|.U-S''.-d, most fif l!io;-e iimcndment.s in tin* law i>f llie Cauiily and 
tbo 1 iw of succ^^s^'.io^l lliat were amongst tin.’ mu.st valuable cnniribu- 
lions of tin* impel ill cumilitiilioii>; to ibu juivatc laM'. It iii ly well 
be tli'.it that .-j'iiitwa.s I'iicm ilii-il and rcmliTed mm-e m li\ e wlLli 
tin* tnowlb of i lui-lian lu U/d'.; but Ji-'l until Ilie latter bad bciui 
publii-ly s.nietiDnci.l l?y t'4*M;,‘.Tiii im-, an.d by '^flfcodtt.- iu.s »iccbncd t«> 
be. the icliginji of tin? st.etc, d i \' c nn ct with im uni c.Cialile leconls 
of its injluein.-e. W'c liiid tbcin in cii;i«; l.incnts in f.i\ our of tin* 

< bim*li and il.-i pro|ii iiy, and of its pri vihg' s as a li gnlcc ; in ilmso 
4-*:n!cn ii;g or imp.» iug ou ll;i> bisin j.‘S a Mipcrvisnui i.f cliaillica 
and «*ii.ai*itab!<-. insriLiiiiiuis, .auil a p'*\vcrof iuloi hiing in matters 
t*f giiaidi;iii:diiji ; in tin* Vecognitit.ii ef tl.c t Ibcm y of c rt.iin acts 
done in pn-'.t m-e uf two or tl.-ni'ol' tin* clergy and tln nafli r re- 
corded in tin* cbuich vcgisicrs ; in Hie di sal-ililics to meniago 
;;nd .si:cc(‘s;don with wbicti In n li* :-; and aj iu lalt s wcic. a Isilcd, and 
in a variily of minor matters, ftf gic;itcr impojtance wen? Iliirc 
f.-ainctr.*? for whii-b it wa.J diic-clly ii ‘'p(n:^,il,)le, — tin* Vi peal of the 
<'adu<iar\ pro\i imsof the I’api.a l'"P'p;ean law, llie pi-ni’.ll it‘« im- 
losed upon divorce, ;ind the inal iiiil icii i.-f tin* cy is a .ni.irniin. 

'flic ]ti;rpos.? of tbi? eadu' iary l;iw va. ; to dis.-i.iu age celib.i'V :ind 
cueour.iue IViiitlul inarriages ; !• ;t b-gidaiion in sin h a sp.iiii conhl 
not ibly be maintained n ben ei lil-.n.-y li.-id i.nmc In b*.: iiiei;iiTil<‘d 
a.s a virtu*-, and asdic ]»cenii;ir cb;i!;n ({ni.'i! ii* ol ii holy life, 
peiialtie.s iiliki* oi orbihrs and Ctn'hhnUfs were al'cli. licd l.iy (.'eiistan- 
line in the AC-ir 'J’be b*irislaii'.n alsiiiL 4'd\"r<c, J'.om tbc l.iat 

<if CDiisiaiitiiic’s enact nn.nt.s on tin.! snbi» .t o'own to 1 !io..ii.' of.lnsiin- 
i;ii», ft*nn.i a juisi.-rable i bajiter in tin* Id.-t-ny of the law, one 

of dm ciiipcrnr.s wlio busied liim.M if with dm matte., ninloing tbc 
work oflii-s preilecessors and Mile-tiiul ing legislatii.n ofhiMowii nulto 
;is (•omplieateil and futile, tliouglit of interfci ing with tin/ o’d juiii- 
ciplc that ilivorei*. tnigld. I<> be. as fn e a.s marriage aid iiii.h jicndi iit 
of the saiietioii or ticeree of a jtiilicial tribunal. .1 1 :.* I inian was the 
l.i'st who. by one ol‘ bis Acr*/.v, iinpo.-ed a eiudiiifn on parties to 
a divorio of (-ommon ae.'-oid {ctnnmii ni nrn:^f n:.n'^, ii.'ilin ly, diet tliey 
.‘.limiid both cuter a I onvcnl, otln rwifKr it. .‘dnnilil be iiuil ; but, so 
di.MHi.slcfid w.'is diis b> popular feeling, lu.d .‘^o litlb’ ( oiidm-ive. to 
improvcnn-ni of lie- tone of mr»ri!s wiibin dtc eon\ taiUKil ^uceinel.s, 
that it w.as repealed by Ids sneecs.sor. 'flic legii-buion <?r,1i!;'tini:in's 
predecessors and the bulk of Ids own were levelled at one .sided rc- 
pndialions, impo.sing penalties, ii' iTomil iiinl jiatiiTnoidal (1) iijiou 
dm ;»iilln»r of a r: i»udiat ion on .‘ome ground dm law did lioi re.eog- 
!ii?.e as snliicii nl and tin* lawful gronml.s varied firnn n-igii to ndgn 

and (:;) upon di- party wbo-o nii.^eonduet g:ue viho to a repudia- 
tion tbiif w.'iM jusf iliable. '1 be bi.sliop's loniL jadiciuinf 

ejyisntffn ’is (iKu irnfin) lirul it.s origin in tbc ]»rnd.ii.« of dm primitive 
Clni'.tian.s, in jnrordam n Mutb the ft|*4).stolie preicpt, of sulunitling 
their <!itie*enecs to one or two. i C tin Ir bretlin n in tin? faith, Usu- 
ully a presbyter or bi.sliop, who act«:d fis arbitiT. On tlm establish- 
ment of Christianity tbo piaetic-? obtained legi.sbitive sanetion, 
Couslautinc. giiiug Ibe bishop’s eonrt j.fun nrrent jmii:dii.lion with 
the ordinaiy ei\ il eourtH Avlien* bodi yiarties pivferretl die foi im?r, 

Mini by n bilcr ciiiu tmeiit going ?o far a.s to empoAver one of tho 
p;irde.s to a .suit to remove it to the c-ecli'siastiejil Iribnmil ngiiiiist 
Hie will of the other. F<»r various reasons, adAfiritagc wai.s taken of 
tills pinAcr of r« sorting 16 tbc bishop to an extent Avldcb seiiously 
interfeivd Avitli tlic* ]>ropci- di.seliargi* of Ids spirilnnl fnnelitins, 80 
tlnit. lionovins judged it cx]jedient to revert to the original rule, 
and, at L-nKt ns rej^r<li?d l.-iymcn, to limit tbo rigid of resort lo 
tlie cpisjropnl judii-atoiy to eases in VA’liicb both pnrli<‘,s oousented. 

It is impossible to say with any approaeli to cxai-dtudo Avhat clfcct 
this iutervcntimi of llio clergy as jndge.s in ordinary civil eiiuscs— 
for Ihoy liini no criminal jurisdu-tiou— -bad on the develonmcnt of 
die laAA’. r»ut it can hanlly have been witliout Rome iuliueiice in 
hlill furtbci- promoting the temb-nev to .subordinate net and word 
lo will .and anhnvs, to deal leniently with techwicalitie.s, and to 
tcnifjcr tbo rules of tho yw# cm/a with etjuity and comfiderations 
of iiatuiwl right, 

*- ■' , r r - I ^ 

* Sec I’roplong, />« iHnfl^mce dU ek'rie^^ suf le droii civil des 
Romine, Paris, 184S (arid atibjwimmtly) * 
of the Homan Rrofirv (Itojrle for I8^)f I/todditT 
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New Ahandonineid of the Formvlar fsffste.m of Procedure.^ — The for- 
luethods mular syytern, witii it-s remit from the j)ni.tor to a sworn jmirx 
of pro- who was to try the t iiuse, was of iiiliiiito advantage to Uie law ; 
cedure. for the jiulgnu-ut was that of a free aiul uderit citi/en. uii- 

tramnAoJk*d by ottidalis’ii, 1 Vo.n)> from some lu-ntre of business, uiul 
in full sympathy with the jjarties hetuoen whom lie had lo dwide. 
Sufh a system was incoiMji;ilil)lo wiih the politic.il arr.iiigfmenij? 
of niocletian and Cijnstautine ; and it is v. iih no snrpriMi tlj.il; 
W« iiiid the foi ojer 1)1 those si.\ »T<'iyiis inst nit ting t.lio pioviiiri.d 
goveirirns that in future, uiih'efl wla ii pirvcntid by pivs.snro of 
business (or, areordin-.j to a (••mstitiil Itjn of .luHaiis, wlnn 

the iiritt'r Was of tiiiling iiiMiort.iM'i’!, Ih--y tiieoise! vi-s to 

)nMr the •■anse.-; i)roi.i;;;ht tiefoie IJm-m ftoiM lirsl, to l:isl, as had pre- 
viously lx en tlio yu-ieiiei? ill tile rylrcnfUi,nrrit>i^. r.^ nitilion^s. 'i lm 
reinif. in sue!) oas; was no!, as fVuuLi ' iy, to a piiv.itL! eiti/eii, hut 
to what Wii-i railed a j-o'/fif-i:.':, probably a mat rieiilatid 

inemiKU' (>r tiifi I'UmI b.M-; and for M tiun‘ his <|eh-gate«l aMlboriiy 
w’as tenbodi' il in a nl'i-.u' tin* old fasliion. Ihit evi.-n this 

exeeptional us^' ol' it. did not long snr\ ive, for an enrwtiM.oit by 
the two soils of t/on-danl in<', eouerivrd in li-rms the ne»st eoiopiv- 
hensi'.o-, declared fivo.l styles lo be bill traps for i lie unwary, and 
forbade llicjr use bi ani legal act wiuitever, wlnMbor eoiil eiitiims 
or volillitaiw. 'I’in? n-sidt wa^^ unt «)!i1y llm foiiiial i!i.-’ ippeaianeo 
of the dis! ilictioil li' two-cu tin: ]'rnre«' ling's L/. ///./O,* iit. 
but the jir.^eti«al diie.ippcriraut.!; al v» of llio dl-ulnetioiis iiclweiii 
aetions in iit.i iwnX iti and b! l.i\f <-n <r ‘-'/(U/e.v tf/rodt'e and 

Oflionrs the eouversion of tlie iiit<‘l<liel iiiio an nrflo r.r iuf r- 

(lii'tn^ ad inissi'iti of the ])'.»\vi. r of iiuieji/lne'iiL of i)ie [dcailin-^s, eon- 
deiiiiMlion in the .‘'j)ecil:e tliiii;j e) dmoi], if in evd.ti nee, iu.'-iea l of 
its fietuni iiT i ;iuivalent, and e.Veeuliun ae.'oidingly by the aid of 
oiili-ei's of the law. 

Under tin* new s\’v!eui a jiroecss vavi full iiivf f.) last of 

iiiterveiilioii liy oflieials. 'I'hc in v-n’fr/n of llie Xll. Tal'ies 
- the ju’ocediini by uhjeh a plaintilV iiiinself brougld Ids advi isary 
inlii < ourl: - v.eis a tbiug of the p isf, [n the •sti'i'T p:iit. of the 
j»erio l t he juin e' tlings ••!unnn-ue<Ml with the /i/.is dr. i.i, 
iliiced in (lie time of M.m’. us Ain’eliiia and i« nio!.|.dl'‘d hv iNuislan- 
tinc; hut under ..Instiniaii (lliongh v-rcl-abiy Is !.;im ludV.io his 
reign ) llie initial j.i' p w,is wliat v-.i.-; (, iil-'<l llm / >>//.’'< ai;/»v w'/ .j/ 
'J’iiis was a slnut Jind ]itei isc wrirt* n stateuient ji'hbesscd hy the 
plai'ililf to the coMi't, • x|>l:i!ning ’but witln.iit tlerail' the natiijy 
of ih'* aetiwn In* pro[)<.).si*d l-» jiiie* and tie’ * laim la- liad to prefer; 
this was accompanied wiili a form;.! underial’i ing to pro, d with 
the Cause imd follow it out to j’ldginenl-, mi ler penalty ».»f having 
to jny doiilile costs to (ha ilelcmiunt. If iho jiidge was sasisficd 
of tho rel' \ancy of the lih'd, l,e piunonnced nu intcrbwijtf,r (///<>/•- 
onlaiinng its service, on l.l'.o r.-sjicuident : thi.'> wa.s dune by 
Jill ollicei- of (.liO eourt, who riled him to appear on a tlay naiiiod, 
usually III: a distanee of two or thre»» inoullia. 'I'lie defendant, 
througb tin* oMic,rr, put in an an.swer ild>/*iias confrndirtinni.''^, ;it 
th'‘ same tinm giving .Heeini’.y for the [uopi-r Tnaint”name ef tie) 
deh iiee and oveiitual sal i.-dael itiii of the jmlginent. On the d:i\r 
a])point;ed tlio ]»art.ics were tivst beard on anv dilatory jileas, sm li 
as di'fi'ct. of jiuisilif'tiou ; if none w»Te olfcre)!, <ir tlios** .sfat) »l re- 
]mlled, tlu-y then procceiled to e.x*|.wiiind their respOeUve grounds 
of ac'tioii and il-cfenei*, eaeh linally malving oath of hi.a good faiUi 
in tho inalter (jiuajiiailu/n cului/nLith], and their eomisol doing 
llm saime 

From till:) yioiut, w'hi.di marVod tbn lifis ronf-^Hfiyfio or join‘]er of 
issue, tin? [iroi'erlnrc* wm.'J miieli the same as that lit. J/nfirtO UIhIkV llio 
fornnihir .system. l>ut in all eases iu wliieli Iho demand was that 
a partieiilfir thing shmiltl be given or restored, and (he ])!ainliil’ 
desired to the thing it.self rather than damages, rxeeution was 
K]H?eirie and effected through olheer.s of tho law imfrun ini/ifftn'i 
\Vhore, on tlie olluT luuid, llio eoiideinualion was peenniary, tlie 
usufil eonr.so was for 11 k? jndg<% through liis oflieers, to take po.s- 
snssion of siieh tilings belonging To the delViidont a.i w en.; I bought 
BUlfieiont fo satisfy the jndginent (/?/;/// //.v in- cai’s/t jndif'nti o>ptuin\ 
and thi'y wore eventually sold judieiaUy if the dofendaiit .still 
rofusoil to pay ; tlie mLnslo in buna of tho ciussieal yniiiod w’lis ruivly 
resorted to ovreyit in tho case of insolvem.-y. 

ValoR’- Th*^ yaloitinlftniati Law of (Hhilloris .’^ — This famon.s enact.- 
tiniaii*8 uient, the production of Thoodo.sins (11.), tutor of the youthful 
law of Yalentiniiin HI., was issued from Raveuiia in the year 42d, and 
citations, was .ad»lro.ss(vi to the Roman ennsto. Jt ran thus:- — 

“ We aceor*! our apprf>val to all the writings of l*n]»iniaii, Paul, 
Caius, TJlpi.iu, and Mode.stine, conceding to (biius the same anthorily 
that is enjoyed by Paul, lUpiaii, and the rest, and saiicijoinng the 
cibiliou of all his works. Wo ratify also tlie juriapnideneo 


1 Wledln*', J)«r Jn^HnifinfiArke T ibrUpmmjt.^^ Vienna, ; Tleffnimiiii- 
II(*nwl!^' (an Oh p. «si, jioUt 1 >, voJ. iii. (l.Sr«)j' Mnthe.r (erit. Wieflhig), in the 
Krtt. yUrteljahymOiri/l, vol. ix. 0 «(i 7 ), i>f». ICl mj., 1129 nq . ; Wiediii". iu .hiiuio 
Jonroaf, \ol xtl. (1870), T'- S-H »h ; Bckker (lui on p. 081, iioto 1), Vol. it. cUai»a. 
S4 ; IJ.1TOI1, (rftek. d. rHtn. IMUt^ vol. i. 440 9q, 

* Th«otL C'pd,^ i. 4, 8; Puclita^ ill tbo Mhciin, Mumuvt /, Juristmul,, ml. v. 
0082). i>, 141 and fW SeKHfttn, Uipilc. 1851, p. m * 7 . ; B.%n\o,nfchuhi^. 

JMUiUi). «L KOalgalMnf, 1S«), p. I 17 . ; KwIoA’JKm. iuS^h.. 
yclc h 'j|>« j^. . 


; tin.) of IhoHo earlier vvritoi*3 whose treatises nn«l Ffafements of th« 
law the aforesaid live linvo iniported into their own woika,— 
8c:cvol.a, for exam pic, and Sabiiin.s, ami Julian, and Mareeliin-, — and 
ol all others whom they have been iu the habit of <piotiiig a.si autho- 
rities {u/nninrhi/ta- <[nus ifli r.rlrb.-fjrmit), provided alwav.'i, as their 
anti.piily makc.s them nnccrtfdii, that the text.s of those earlier 
jnri-^'ls are vcrilK d by eoH.ttion ol maiins<:n‘pt«. If divi rgciit dirfa 
be addin -d, lli.at party sluvll prevail w ho h l.s the gnMtcsf. miinbcr of 
auMmi i:n-.s on Ins .-.w!e ; il f in* jiniiil’cr oil each siilc be ihcft.ime., lhat 
ei'c. shall I’lcMiil w hii li isa.-; t In* Mipporf of 1 ■a])ini,'m : |.iif, ho, 

n;'i.*-t, exi-clb nl. of tli*m all, is To l.c ] k efi.'ind f«) any other .*-ingle 
an! bori! y. lu- must \ I(l to'ic.y two. JPauI's and I. Ipiaji’.M iiotC3 
on bis wj iTifti’s, lf>\v« V rr, as aio ’cly eicii ted, arc to be di.sregarded. J 
\» hen? Ojiiriions .an- « •jua!, ami ii'.iie eulithd ti> prof'cienec, WC leave 
if to the di.>< I’l t inn ».i ! i:i; ic.-lge, wli'i'h Ju.. >Ii,ill inlopt." 

1 l;i.s ••oie-t ii ut ion h:isa]'\ay . bi / n rcgind' ii a.s a siL'mil proof of 
(be Inmi nlahli? ecMi'ii i-m into wiiicji ndeiii o liad sunk iu 

tlic^l;)gi,ining of il.c (Vr.iuiy. ^ ('In, an I me, nluiridiMl years 

earlier, iiad e-ecleniin-.t nof*. s (if l lj.j.Mj kihJ p.ail npnii Papin- 
Ian. J heie tio lohg)'r .any living juii-’ts to lav down the law 

iJimiah-Jf-rr) ; jtmi, if it w.is lo be -.illnied fiom'il.e writings of 
t!l«.;:., who were <lc'ni, if. \Va.^ W. i! ll;;i|, H;,. i;.,,, of ll;. m .^JioTihi bo 
ivl:;. luted. Iho \ alcn: iiii-iuian liw jU'*, ct d* d j-o f.ar in thcsn.ino 
Mire. tnm. Ji Uiatle a s( !. <•: i,.)i i.f tlic jci , cnsnll.H of the ])ast 
wli"se wtnks .ah-nti wer,-. to be e.ilow, ! to irr . it- d,- i'l.T’ini;-.!). Pau^* 

I Ipian, and Alodcsiine, liie ibiir jiili-ni-d Me.’iUfl of any 

ilUiiiicfion ; Cain.s, <d auliioiily pr-jvi-.nyiy i^.'dy i-* the scIiooIh, 
l)ut wi.’osc writings w',*p* now aiipi ovctl univ t ivctily, n<'1v.iTl..cif iinb 
iug flcit he liad in^ver ).n-.s, ssdl \hr jus rr^/fcrdnu/i. ] am! ail tho 
i- ifii;. r jOiri -t.s TO w hoiii iho.-a* livT’Inoi .iia cu (]< d ilii. ij- inij'iimatiir. 
Pi :i, if. Went yt t a step fc.iti. for it tlci l.iud aii of tin m, witli Ihn 
so],* rvd j.| i.ui of P.)|.inj;m, lo he of ilie .s.in-.^ aniPoi jt c. .-.nd do- 
gitith d tin* function of t’io jud a*, in im..sT c.i.-es, t-n t r at. ha.-t as a 
O l l;i\v was com --] lo.d, to 'Jje j'liioly ai i: Im.o ticai task of 
countiu.^ n;* the ii mm.i widh the indo.'Ujy of the J.ulv orattc-.s ou 
eiilu r side lia*! sjii d in .■Tddneiu',^ in suptwi i oi t iieir rc'-pccf iv'e 
contimt icUH. Jt is piohi’nl,? th d, Ii-mii 1 li*.- t!;.v .s of Hadrian down 
to .Alc'xunder Sev *•! !i;-i. wlc’ii t!..,: o|iij), jf,v in l.i.*. » onncjl hud to iVaino 
a. resuipt or a do Uc, its t* nm- wniil.l he dc< i.!. ..i l.y the. vole of tho 
iii.rority ; luit (hat. w.i.s afii r ai'.;n no.n t ami eoiniT<'r - ingiiJnent, 
w!.ii-li Tini.-i in !ii iTjy ) riy .s li ive iiiodif .'il fir.',t im}'r'’.s.-i»..Ms. ’I'akiiig 
tie* votes ol’dca l men, w lio lia^i not hc.nal ca'di oihcr’s reasons for 
their opinioiis, w.as a vmy dii'ei nd pro<s.,ss. It may h:ivn hecu 
iic-ees**ai’v ; l*ut if cm:i liavo been so only bec/iii.s.' n living jnri.*i* 
pimh noe liud no e.\i:;l. nce,^-b<f.m::.! tho cvuiatnutivo talciit of the 
earlier empirn had enlirt !y di-sappeared. 


ir. AMXJr.sTINl.VN’TAV Por.T.ia TloNS OF .Stati’tr and 
Ji'iii.^riii t.n-.Nu.K. 

Tl^ (heyrriofi and //cem- /o a 'phe first of these PVA-sOrego- 

was a colle.i iion of impciia.l ic.seripl.! (witli a lew edict.s k^\) made riuu mid 
by one Ptr-gorhiims in tip* vuv eml «)f ttje :;d eeutni v, nml probablv Hermo- 
at the. iiisTigalion of I )i»H !.‘t ia ii. llu.'ugli wljetlier in tin: Fast or f imgt niaii 
\\ esi, ci’ii ic-j are unable to «lccidc. '1 he c oilev tioii of 1 bn niogenianus, Co<les. 
also of 1« .w’lipts, ( i!!S to have hei-n a si:]ipK Tm ii t. to t ho ca j lier 
one. A.s the l.ite-t enaciim iit in it hcj.mgs lo t.lu.- vc.ir (he j roh- 
ab'iity is |!:at tho collcftion w.i.s [uihlidied .ihont liait time. Potli 
.-J, allhougU tho work «.>f joivale. jctrties. rcctuvcd ttatutorv rc- 
eogn.tio;! ri\»:ii Tht odt.'.-dus .ind \’.'i!cnlini:iii in their comnd.ssioii for 
Hie. pri*para1ioii of a eolli.s-lioji ofdlj/ i.-d law; aiel from i}je Innguago 
of Jiislini.iii in rcferenco tln i'i th'-re i.s lea.-on to ]ifdi» vo that in 
the ooiirls tiny \vi ro regaiiied n.s anlhoiiutive, tv» n l.u tho ign(>iii)<T 
of all H'.scripls not eml)odicd in tlesm. ^ 

Thr TheOilusiaii f'-nir and J'nsf-'Jin'udo.rifrn Xorrh.— 'Vlwoc voars TlnM.>do- 
aft-r tho ]»ul’liciitii)n of the “law of ciLit ’ 'I'lieodosiim ilomi- siau Cede 
nated ;i commission lu initiate the preparation ofa body of law' w liii h, 
if Ills s.diem« had been carried into c.xecutiori. w*nild*li.tvc imnlorcd 
tint of Justinian utiina essary. In .a eon.stiiniion some ten years 
later lie cxpl.ain.s 1.1m inotive.s that liad achiiited liim,-- that he .saw 
with much eorn eni the ])overty-stii< ken eomiilioii of juiispi udtmcev 
ami how very few' mm tlu ro were wim. notwith.stamling the prizes 
tli/it awaiteil Thom, wvn* afilo to make, tlo ins* Ivi.s familiar witli tho 
whole. iJinge (d' law; aTid that; hi> ntlrilnitcd it v. ry niiiLdi to tlie 
iimltiimie of hnok.^ and tlm largo ina.-^s of .statutes thiougli which it 
was dispersed, rt>id which it was n< xt ro imi'ossiblo for any oriliiiary 
mortal lo master, lli.s scheme wa.s event uaUy lo i.omj'ilo oim single 
eo<lo from inateiials derived alike from the writings of tlm jurists, 
tlin Ciegorian and Ifermogeiiian eollcetiou.^ of rescripts, jmd tlio 
edietal jaw.s from flm lime, of ('onstantine dovviiward.H. His Ian- 
gu.agc leavc.s no doubt that it wn.s liis ilileiilioii to have this general 
code vi'iy earefully prepared, so ;is to make it a complete exjM^ne.nt 
of tlitt law ill force, which .should tako the place of everything, 
statutory or jnrispnidential, of an earlier date. The colleetioii of 
edieta which he directed hia commisalonera to preimrc, and winch 
waa to couinin all that had not been difl}daccd uy Inter legiKlatioii, 
even though aonie of thcro xffigbt bo oboolcto by disufte, waa to bo 
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tho first step in tlio exenition of ins project. For some reason oi* 
other liotliiti^ followed uj>on this enactment ; and in 435 a now 
and atron^^er oommiasitni was jioiiiiiiatf.d to collect tho edicts, but 
nothing was ssi<l in tlicir iiistimlious about anything nlterior. Tho 
work was completed in three yi urs, ainl published at Constant inople 
early in the yeur 43S, with the declaration that it should take 
eflVet from Lst .lanuarv following; niid a <‘Opy was coniiiinnicatod 
to Valciitinian, who ordained that it should eome into force in the 
West from l*2th Jauiiaiy Rin. The arrangement is in sixteen books, 
subdivided into titles, in wliich the c«instituTions are placed in 
elironoluirical order. Tliey cover llm whole Held of law, private 
and j-'iidic, livil and criiiiinal, fiscal and mnnicipnl, military and 
eoch‘siasfi( al. 'I'lie private law is contained in the first five, whi«*h 
unlVntunately arti very defective. The imperial edicts .suh.seqncjit 
to the pnhlicatioii of the (Utdr. gut the name of Xurdi {novtlUtr 
const if iUw>>rs). 

Collatio. The Collnl.it\ the Vtdkan Fro.qnuuls^ ovrl the f\nisv!tntio. 

These wov unoHicial collect inns. 'Fhc lir.st ^ Coflat iu Lrffiim Mosainj- 
ruui t'J U»nahoi'\un, othenvisp Ux Iki tjaam Jfounmtf: pfoar^nf 
ad is a jiarailel ofdivim' and human law, the fonner drawn 

from tlje I‘i*iiUi.ctnh and th«‘ latter from the wrilings of 
f*a]*ir)i:ni, I'uiil, and .Modestine, rescript.^ iVoiji t ije * iregori.an 

and Ilei'jiiojieiiian and one or t\v<» later general cnai.tmcnfs, 

lU date is prohal.-ly nhont tlie Year 31'0, hut its autliorsliij) is nn- 
Vaticnii ^pown. 'I'lic /'»//ovv//. wiu-e disco\ere«I by M.ai in a paiiin- 

Frag- ]»so.st in the Vatican in l.s /O, evidently parr of a book of practice 
meats. compiled in the Western enniire, and of very consklcrahle dimensions. 

The extant iVagunaiis deal with the law of sale, usufruct, dowries, 
donations, tutoiies, and ]»roccs.-;ua] agency, and aie drawn from the 
^ writing.s of Papini.ui, .and i‘aiil, the two collections of re- 

scripts, and a few general enactments, the late-<t dating from the year 
372. d’hc eoinjiilatioii, tlieivfon*, may lie of about the same antujuity 
a.s tho Ctdfitfio. The I’D/tsufatfio {Ceferis cujusdrfm Juriscoiuntlfl 
Consul- Consnf'Ktii/) was liist jnddislied by Cuj.is in 1577. Tt scenis to be 
tiitio. part of a eolb'ctiMii of answers n[ioii qmrstions of law submitted for 
the ofiiidon of coniisel, ,'unl is of value for the fragments it contains 
from rani's .SVi/57/c.w and the tlirce Codys. It is thought to have 
been W’ritton in Franco in the end of the Tiili or hegiiining of th»i 
6th century. 

Romano- 77/>? lloiiiano Jhirhitrlni Cades , — This title is usually applied to 
l)arba* three coll(‘i’tion.s compiled in western Etirope .after it had thrown 
rifin olV the so\'ereignty of Kotne. 

oodea. J. The Edict ant. Tkcadorici wa.s compiled at the instance of 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogollis, in or very soon after the year 
600. Iks material.s were dr.‘jw ri from tin? wikings of the jurists — . 
principally the Sr.idrnres «.)f l*aul - - tile Crcgori.an, Ilermogeiiian, 
and Thoo-losi'in (ystea, and llic later ^Yorefs, .ill reduced into 1.54 
seetion.<, with no syidcmatio arrangement, hut tonching u{ion all 
branches of the law public and ]irivato, e.sjicf i.ally criminnl law' and 
proctaliiiv. It was ]iiofi s- ctlly intended to apply to all Thco<loric’s 
subjects, both Goths and Homans. 

2. The /rf-.r Jlanmnti C isiijot kornm or Ihridarium Alaricianavi 
wa.s a milch more a mbit ions .and important colled ion. Jt was com- 
pihal by a euiiirnis.sion ap|X>iiitcd liy Alaric IT., king of the Wo.steiii 
Goths, with appi’oval of the bi.^liops find nobles, and pabli.slied at 

• Airo ill Gas./ony in the year 506. The compilers sedeetod their 
mntorial [lai tly from /fv/c.s (statule. Jaw ) and partly from jus (juris- 
prudential l.'iw), taking wh.it they I'oii.siflercii apjijoprialc, without 
altering tho text cxcojit in the way of exoi.sioii of passages tlmt 
were obsolete or pnredy histoncal. Fnr tlie /fV/c.v they utilized some 
40i) of the 3l0o ennctinents (according to TTacncFs estimate) of the 
Theodosian (hide, and about, 30 of the known 104 po.sl-Theodosiaii 
Novrfs \ for the .///'-■, -t lie Tnsti tuffs of (Jains, Faur.s Sentences, 
the Gregorian and Hcrmogimiau rcscripl.s, ainl the first book of 
I’apiiiiaii's Hcs(niiis»s (a .single seiitcnc.!). All <d‘ these, exccj»t 
Gains, Wire accompanit'il with an •* inteq*retalioM," which re- 
semblea th».‘ interprefafin of the NIT. Tablc.s in that it is often 
not so much explanatory of the text a.a <pialilicative or corrective. 
Gaiua is contaimVl in an cpilonn; in two books, believed to have 
bc»?ii only a re])i‘oduciioti of an abridgment alre,ady current, and 
dating from aliout the beginning <»f the .5t)i cenfiuy. The Jh’ctu'm if 
exercised very oonsidcrable iriHuence in Europe geiieraUv ; and 
there is no question that, until the ii.se of the Hologna whool in 
tho 12Lh century, it was from it, rather than from the book^r of 
Justinian, tliat wcsleru Europe ac([uired its si'auty knowledge of 
Roman law. 

3. Tln^ Lex /toviitnn Buripnuii.onuni, formerly, owing (o a mistake 
of a transcriber, called Pupiunns, is the. collection which King 
Gundob.'ild, when )iul»lishing his code of nativo law {Lex Bwr^ 
giuulionunt or Cundohada), had promised sliouhl be projiaml for 
tlie use of his Ronmn snbjcds. It deals with i>rivato law, crinnual 
law, and judicial procedure, distiibut(Ml through 47 titles, and is 
arranged very much after tlm order of the OumofMida, from which 
it hna a few extracts. Its statutory Kotnau sources are tho same 
as tho.se of the AVer mr// ; the juri.spmdential authorities referred 
to arc Gaius and Paul, the latter in his SeiUenceSt and the former 
(only three times altogether) in some ather Itook than his InalUt^, 


III. The Justinianian Legislation. 

Jiistinian^s Collectiojis and hia own Legislation , — It isjustin- 
Rniicce.ssary to revert to the history of Jdstinian outsicie 
his legislative achievements, or ev(ni to .sptjak of hi.s collec- 
lions in detail, for both have already been described in 
the article .Iustiman I. (vol. xiii. p. 79‘J s<p). Am- 
bitious to cany out a reform more complete even than 
that which 'I’heodosius had planii(*d but failed to execute, 
he took the first step towards it little more than six months 
after the dentil of his uncle Ju.stin, in the appointment of 
a coirimi.s.sion to pivjiare a collec tion of .statute law’ {leges\ 
among wliich he ineliided tho rescripts of the Gregorian 
and liermogonian Codes. It was publi.shed in April 529; 
and in ra|n(l snccc.ssion there followed his Fiffg Ikdaions 
(529-532), Ills Institutes (21st November 533), his Digest 
of excciqits from the writing.sof the juri.sts (IGth December 

533) , and the revi.sed edition of lii.'n C<ide, in which he iiicor- 
jioiated hi.s own legislation down todate(ltith November 

534) . From that tinuj down to lii.s death in 5G5 there 
followed a series of Xoirh (yiovidlne eonsiilviiones)^ mostly 
in Greek, wliich were never officially’ collected, and of which 
probably many’ have l>een lost. 

Taking his enactments in the Code and liis XeinU to- Ilia own 
get] 1 or we have of Ju.stinianV own legi.'^lation alxnit 100 
coiistitntion.s. I)ioeiet.ian s contributions to the GV>f/c are 
alioiit three times a.s numerous; b?it most of tlioin jnofe.s.scd 
to be. nothing in<»re. than short declaratory statenionts of 
pre-existing law, xvhereas Justinian s, apart fnnn liis ZV/V// 
Decisions^ were all reformatory enact merits, many of them 
as long as an average Act of rarllanicnt, and dealing with 
diverse matters umler tho same rubric. Tlu y cover tlie 
wliole field of law, [uiblic and 2 )rivat(‘, civil and criminal, 
secular and ecclesiastical. Tt cannot bo .sai<l that they 
aflbrd j>lea.sant reading : they arc so di.sfigure<l by redun- 
dancy of language, involved ])erio(ls, and nausc'ons self- 
glorili<’ation. But it cannot l>e denied that many of tlioso 
wliich deal with the |>rivale law^ embody reform.s of the 
highest importance and of most salutary tendency. He 
sometimes loved to j>osc ns the champion of the sinii>licity 
and evenliandedne.ss of the e\arly law’, at others to denounce 
it for its subtleties; soine.tiine.s he allowed hiin.self to ba 
inlluenced Tiy hi.s owni extreme ascetici.sm, and now and 
again we detect traces of sub.servi(‘nce t(.» the imperious 
will of hi.s consort ; but in the main his legislation w’as 
di(^tated by w^bat lie was pleased to call hurnauitas so far 
as the law of p>ersons was concerned, and by natnraUa ratio 
and jniblie utility so far as concerned that of tilings. The 
result was the eradication of almost every trac(i of the old 
jm Quintivm, and the substitution for it, under the nam(5 
of jus Do-manunij of that ccs nojKilitan body of law which 
has contributed so largely to almost every’^ modern system. 

Amendments on the Law of the Fuviily . — With tlia (jhiistian Tjiw of 
emperors the la.st traces iJisappefiind of the old coiicoptioii of the family 
j faniilta as an aggregate of ]h'i‘hoi).s and estate siihjeet ahsohitely to relations. 
I the power nnd doniiiiion of it.s liead. Mantis^ tlie jKWver in a hiw- 
hand over hi.s wife and her belongings, was a thing of the past ; 
both sl(*od now on a footing of c(iuality before the low ; |Hnhan.s 
it might he niore accurate to say, at least with rcfeience to th5 
Jnstiniiiiiinn legislation, that the wife was the nmre privileged of 
the two in respect Ijolh of the protection and the indulgence the law 
accordetl her. With ynanus the old confarreation and eoein 2 )tion 
had eea.sed, marriage needing nothing more than simple intorchange 
of oouHent, except as hetween }sn*son8 of rank or when tho inten- 
tion was to legitimate previous issue ; in the latter case a written 
marriage settlement wus required, and in the foi’mer either such a 
Kottlcrnent or a marriage in church before the bishop and at least 
three clerical witne.sscs, who granted and signed a certificate of the 
compJeteil union. The legislation of the Christian emprom on the 
subj»H.*t of divorce, largely contributed to by Justinian in bis 
baa already l>«‘en referred to. In regard to dowries tnany iMfW pro*, 
visions were introtluced, principally for cnrUiluig the bu 
power of deling with the aowiywbuo the 

the right of the wife and W heire in tei^pect It^ laid . 
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the means of recovering it from the hn&band or his heirs 'W’hcn 
the mariiiige was dissolved. Between the lime of Constantine and 
that of Theodosius and Valcntiiiiau it hud Wouie tlio practice for 
a man to make a settlcmont on his intended wife of a provision 
w'hich was to reiuaiu Jiis pro^ierty (hut without the jiovrer of alkiui* 
tion) duiing the inaniage, hut to (>asH to her on his predAcnse ; it 
got the iiaino of donatio ante nujilio^a or sometimes, as Iwiiig a sort 
of return for tho mUqtherna, Tlie farliost legislntiiui about it 
was by tlu^ last- mentioned eni[>orors ; Zeno and .Insliii followed 
suit ; and .histinian, in Code ami Xoir.h, published live or six enact- 
merits for its i-egulation. Tho general result was that, wherever a 
dos was given or promised on the part td' the wife, there a donatio | 
was to coiistitutod ou tho part of the husband ; that, if one was 
increased during the marriage, a I'Oircsjiondiiig in(rrt‘as<.* was to bo 
made to the other ; that it might he eonstitute<l after the niarrhigo 
without infringing the rule prohihiting donations hetw’«u;n husband 
and wife, which caused Justiinau to eliango its name to donatio 
tfro]it^?r nujituifi ; that the wifo might demand its transfer to her 
;a.H siie could that of the don) on her hushamrs insolvency, Init 
under obligation to apply its income to the mainteiianf*e of the 
family; and that <in the dissolution of tlie maniage by her hus- 
bamrs death or byadi\orce for which he was in fault she had 
ample remedies for reducing it into possession. 

"Idle change in the complexion •>f the relations between husband 
and wife under tho ChrUtian em 3 jerors, howev<*r, was insigniticaiiL 
when compared w'ith that which had overtaken the relation bctwi‘cii 
parent and cViild. Justinian in bis r<‘ produces the l*oa.st 

of Gains that nowhere else hail a Jalhcr such powiT over his children 
as was excieiscd by a Homan ■/ja/erfaniitiat, 'JVue it is that the 
^nitria potestm in name still held a nrominciit ]ilacc in the Jnstiii- 
laiiian colle<*tions ; but it had been shorn of most of tho prerogatives 
that had c.liaractcrizcd it in th(‘. republic. To cx[iose a new'-boru 
chilli was forbidtlcii under ptmaltics. 'J\> lake the lilVj of a grown- 
up one -unless it was a daughter slain with her paramour in the 
act of adultery — was iniirdor ; for the domestic tiibunal, with the 
judicial j>o\vcr of life am.l vlcath in tlie initi'r/aniilia-n as its head, j 
nad long disinjiutarcd. For the same reason a parent could no j 
longer sell his child as a slave, at least he eouM do so only wdion j 
the child was an infant and lie in such cxtieme poverty as to be j 
unable to snp^iort it. Rveu the right to make a noxal surrender j 
of Ills son to a party who had .snlfcred from the hitler s delict had , 
Mlently become oKsolote ; »o greatl}' had altered seiilinient, in i 
sympathy with logislatioii, curtailed tlie power of the y/fr/<'r/r<ynt7e/.v < 
ov’cr those in his All that remained of it iu the latest j 

Justinianiau law was no more than is haiictioiied in most modern j 
systems as natural einarialions of the i>atenial relationship, -“-tho j 
rights of moderate chastisement for oiVcnce, of testamentary muidna- 
tioa of guardians, of pupilary .substitution (cuhirged by Jusliiii.'ia'>, 
and of withholding consent from tho marriage of a child, but subject 
to magisterial iuterventioii if used unreasouably. 

How the right of the itat'^rfa niilias o\qx the earnings and acquisi- 
tions of his ehihiivii was inoditied by the recognition of the juenlium 
castee/ise h.a.s been shown in a previuus page (ji. 706). But the 
modification \va.s carried to bueli an extent by the Christi.'iii em- 
lau-ors as liiially to negative tin? falher'.s ownership altogether, 
except as rcg.'irdod inapiisitions that vverts tho outemne ol funds 
adviiiiced by him to his child fur his separate use (^^ecutium frro- 
fectwiuni). Of some of the child's ac< 3 uisitions his father had, 
down to tho time of Justinian, the life inttrest and right of ad- 
ministration ; but by his legislation even these might bo exeludcd 
at tho pleasure of the partiejj from wJioin the acquisitions bad been 
derivea. I5y the cla.ssii’al law' the fatlicr’s mdical right in his son's 
peculium castrciine revived on tlie latter’s death; for if ho died • 
intestate tin* former appropriated it not as his son’s heir, but a.s I 
an owner whose powers as such had Iwu merely toniporarily sus- 
i^eiided. Hut by ono of the chapters in the fiimons Aoivi on the 
law of iiite.state succession even this prerogative of tho pater/aniitias 
was abolished, and nil a child's belongiiig.s except liLs pcctUinm 
pro/ecticium were recognized as his own in de.ath as well as in life, 
so that if any of them shoiiM \.niHn to his |xi!ont on bis iiitestary 
it should only be by title of luUcritaucc Jiud iu tlie absence of 
dest'cndants. 

In ©very other branch of the law' of the family tho same Toforin- 
ing spirit was manifested. Adoption was no longer followed in all 
oases by a change of family for tho adoptee, but only when the 
adopter was iu fact one of his parents, sucli os a paternal or inatenial 
^andfather, — ^^wheu there was a natural potesta^ to umierlio and 
jQstify the civil one. Tho modes of legitimation of chihlren born 
put of wedlock, espoclallv tliat by subsequent inavria^ of the 
parents, first introciuced by Constantino, were regulated, «nd the 
extent of tho rights of tne legitimated issue carefully defined. 
Emancipation was simplified, and the old procedure by sales and 
inaQQmtssibns, which degnid€4 the child too much to tho level of 
4^aUv;6« dispeniipd with. Thtory at law was opened to the pupiVs 
miavM kinsinai^ wlMther ou the fotlierU side or mother's ; and 
mother herselC;^^^^ the childV jBfnmdmotber^ be allowed, 

oortidn Wiiyvi*y was oft**!* 


converted into the milder condition of colonate ; hut, tvcii where 
this dhl not happen, the rights of owners were not allow'od lo 
bo abuscil ; for slaves were permitted to claim the protection tif 
tho magistrate, and cruelty by a inaKtcr might result in his being 
dejirived of hi.s liuman projwrtv. Kinship that IukI arisen betwTcu 
two )>ersous when one or Ixith were slaves {sen ilis cotinaliu) was 
recognized as crcalivc not onl)' of disabilities }>ut of rights. Tho 
modes ot manuMii.s8iou were multiplied, and tho restrictions of tho 
legislation of tlie- early lunpiic aholislied ; and a fri*edinaii invari- 
ably heeann? a citizen, Juniaii l.atiuiiy and d<^dili<iuuev b*dng no 
longer ixM oguizcd. 

.1 mendinent.’i on the I.air of P rope rijf and Oh* if/ation. — In tho law* haw of 
of property the eli.iuges of ihe t'hristiaii emjiirc w'oro the J^ojjcrty. 

siiiipliticalioii ui the fonii.s of couvryMUie, llie extension of llie 
colonate, the nitrodiictioii aiui ivgul.itiuii of emphyteusis, and the 
reiiiodelling of tlui law of presrripi ion. Siinjilifieation of tin? forms 
ol coiiwyaiiee was lu-ei-ssury only in tlu* of rrs nonieipi, for 7 'Cs 
nre niunetjd hml always passe.l by deliveiy. From the ’rhi'o.losiaii 
(ante it is n)iparent that movahii-- rts manripi usmdiv passed iij tho 
same w*ay from \ory early iu tlm periotl, aiid that idr tlio m;im*ipa- 
tioii ot hands ami houses (lor in Jure hrol di-^.'ippeai't'il with 

the. forniiilar sy.stcin) a soli oinis trtoUlin^ a vviirii n iie^lniuie.iiL and 
ilelivcry folJow'iug Ihcrcoii, and both behot* wiiucSses, was gradu- 
ally substituted. t)f this there, is no ti-.a» e in tin* J iisl iuiaiiiaii t 
For Justinian uboli.shcd all remains of the di.stim tion V'etweeu res 
maneipi and res nre mavripi^ lietvveen lull oumir,iap, liouitariiiu 
owner.sliii*, and nudam jas Qai rititi}n^ jdaring mo. alde.s and im- 
UMivahlcs on a. lolling of nerfeel eipialify .so far a.s tlieir direct eon- 
ve^anoo w;i.s coin erned. lint, a.s regarded the jio.sse^sion retpiired t»f 
an alien<*e to eiire any defect iu tlie ^•onv4•y;lu^■^•, In* in.ide a rn.'irked 
ditfeience between them. For, amalgamating thetiM po.-iitivc u.su- 
eajiiou ol the /i{.v ''I'r t/c with the negative “ ju’olonged pos.se.Hsion '* 

\lon(fi tnn/hi/'is possi ssio) that h.ad been intriMlucnl in tin* ]»rovin're.s 
(probably hy tho ju*ovineial iMlicl\ he de4’l.iri‘d th;it p«j.sM*.s.sion on a 
sulfi<‘ient title aiui iu good faith should iu future m.ake tlie [ius.se8.sor 
leg.d owner of the tiling jio.sse.seed ]*y liim, provided licit th'- iio.Sije.s- 
.sion of liimsidf and his autlnir had endured uniutei'i uptM-lly for tlireo 
years in the of a nu*vaMe, ami in the ea.se of an iinmovahle for 
ten years if the ])Urty against wliom he posse.-^.sed was re.sidcnt in 
tho same jn-ovinee, tu* for I went v it In? resided in amdiu-r one. 

The .s.ime. eauses that led to the coloii.ite indiieed the iuiriHluc- Em]*hy- 
tioii of emjihyieiisi.s,* - :iu imslilntion wldcJi li.id aliemly ixi.sied iiitoiisis. 
.some of Idle Kastern province.s whon imh pendenl, ami wliich eanio 
to he utilized first hy the emperors, tlimi hy the chuixh, and after- 
wanla hy mnuicipalities and jirivate laudowm r.s, for bringing into 
cultivation llic large tracLs of piiivim isil land belonging to ibem 
wliich were unjirod net Ive and \iin>rolilalde ihioiigh want of siijiiU'- 
vision ou the .spot. Its nature am) eoiidilioii.s were i arefully de- 
fined by Zeno and amended by Ju-stinian. 'fhe ( niji/fufrnta, as tbe 
grantee of the right was called, did not heroine owner ; tlu: gianter 
still remained dutninns, all that tiio grantee enjoyed being njas in 
re alicna, but dc fneto so extensive as hardly to ho distingui.shahlo 
from o\vner.shij). It eojifhned upon him and his lieirs a pei]ielual 
right iu the l.nids im ludeil iu the grant, in eonsidcration of a tixcil 
.annual p.ayment to the lord {eunun) and duo ohservaiieo ot conven- 
tional and statutory eondition.s ; hut he was ji<it entitloil to abandon 
it, nor able to five hinrself of tlie ohligation.s he had niidertaki’ii, 

W'ithoiit the lord's consent. The latter wa.s entith-d to liold the. 
grant forfeiteil if thccir/imi fi ll ihIa) unvar for three years ^^in church 
hinds for two), or if the himl lax was in anear for the .same period, 
or if the cniphnteuta alloweil the land.s to deteriorate, or if he at- 
tempted to alii iiah* them -tr/ii loire i/ielinration/'s, a.s t)»e text sfiy.s) 
without ohsei xamro td'Klatuforv rirquireinents. These were th.'it ha 
.should iiitiniati* an inleiided alimi.'itioii and the name of the intended 
alienc’C to tho lord, so that the latter, before giving his asH<*nt., 
might siitisfy him.self that ho would not he a losi-r hy tlie Iraiisiic- 
tioii ; and, if tho Hlionation was to be by Hale, In* had to state the 
price fixed, so as to give the lord the opportunity of exen isiiig his 
staiiilory right of prc-eni[)tioii at, the same figure. If those reqiiii-e- 
iiienta w'ere complied with, and the lorti liad no icu.-^onahie ohjei-tion 
to the proposed nlienei?, he was not entitled to re.sist the alienation, 
provided a payment ilaadr.miuw) was made to him of two jier cent, 
of the sale-price in eonsideratiou of his enforced consent. 

The ohange.s in the law of obligation were more supi rlicial tbnn 
those in the law of properly, and con.si.sted pi inei]>:dly in tlie Hiiii[>li- 
iictttion of formalities ami in some cases in •their enlirc abolition. 

To describe them, liowcv'cr, would cany us into deluUs which 
would here bo out of place. 

Amerulmfntjt on the Tahov/ A/ccemou.- -'riio changes made in theTesta- 
law' of succession by Justinian’s Christian prinlecesaors, esys'clally nienlary 
Theodosius II. and AnA,stasius, were far from in.rignifii'aiit ; Imtsiiecea- 
hia own wore in some dir»*<*tioiis jxisitively revolutionary. Thesioii. 
testament lihram o^ theyK.'i civile jiroViably never obtained 
any firm footing in tha East ; for it was only by (Caracal la’s con- 

1 Klta lAttes, Stndi rfen'of It Contratio iPE^fiUuti mU* sue relasioxl 
rot ColOMto, Turin. JStltt, chsjiH. 1 aiid a; and DsHEmphjfUosef Paris, 
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stitution ccjnferriiig on all hla frotr lliat pro- 

virn^ialH a« ijuircil iMammti fadw \ and by that time a 

tcstainciit boai'iii^ «r\t<n‘nally the mpiisito iiiiiiilHir ui* had lieen 
art sullifieiit for a ol honornm posscsniot nnolialkngo- 
ablo by tlio heiia-at-law, oven thongli tlioy wore ablo to luuvc that 
iK.'ither rnafici/Hitlo nor Vidanu'nti nUiXCUjHtin nad iikier- 
vjmiimI. Ihiict* tlio niiiversal afloptioii of what Justinian oalLs the 

} )ra;toria!» ierttauient, whirls bo^^^'vol^ undcnvi-nt roiisidorablo vo- 
briii ut tin) liainlH ot thn riii[a*roi‘s, nolaljy in tiu) nMpurfitielit tin 
tilt.' onlinary ease) of si^natiiri* by the testator niul siib«»cri]»lioii by 
the wihie.ssi'.-:. 'riiero was iiiUfh hosilating li'^nslalioii on the Rulijtr.t 
betbro the law was tiiially ( stalilishod as it stands in tho Jnstiniaiunii 
* botikrt ; :i?-d evon at tho hisi w.j lind it fTifiiinl.Mjit.Ml with ninny ov- 
cvplioiiH H'nl reservntious in favour of t.('st anion t.s that, were mondy 
deeds of division by a paront anioiij^ his ohildn*n, testaincnts made 
in lime of plague, testaments i‘(a-oni«.^\l in books of court, testauionU 
entrnst»)d to the safedco-epinj^ of the. emper(jr, and so fortli. Codieil.s 
hail become deeds of bueh importance as, in the absence of a testa- 
ment, to be dealt with a.s im posit u' a trust on the heir-at-law; it 
was tlnjrefoio thought expiMlitnif to deny etfoct to them unless 
attosteil by at least live witnesses And a ino.st important .step in 
inlvanec was taken by Juslini.in in th«r reco-'idtioii <if the validity 
of an oral moiiU raumt tru.st ; Ibr he ilcrlon'il tli.it, if it shonhl lie 
ff'presented to a eompcteiit jiulge that a person on liis tleathbed h.id 
Viy word ofiiioulh directed his lieir-at-l.-iw to give something to the 
complainant, the lieir shonlil be roipiirc<l either on his oath to deny 
the averment or to give or ]>ay wJiat was claimed. 

In the matter of inUistacy there was long a lialting between two 
llStli opinions,-- a desire .still further to amend the l.aw in the diieotion 
novel. taken hy jlie ]>r:etors and by the Icgi-sbiture in the Teitullian and 
Orphitian sen:itii.seiin:ailt.s, and yet a hesitancy about breaking 
altogether from the time h.-jlIow«‘d prineiple of agnaliou. Justinian 
in his Code went far beyond his j»redeeo.s.sor.s, making .'i mollier's 
right of sncct'ssioM indejiciident altogether of the jos lihi'roriim ; 
e. tending tliat of a daughter or sister to ln?r de -eendant.s, without 
Roy iloiluetion in favour of agnates thus exeluded ; adinitliiig 
cmaiieipated collaterals and tlii'ir desc.eiidaiits a.s fiv<‘ly as if time 
bad lx:oii no copitis dcon'uHfio viinima \ applying to aguate-s the 
same .v>nwvv/o that the pindors had allowed loeognalos, 

and so forth. I»ut it was by bis ;^b/v/.s•, cs]ie<.ially the ll.Mh and 
I'jrib, that he rci olutioni/e<i the systeiu, by eiadieatiug ugnution 
altogether ami settling the canons of <ieseeijt — which were the 
same for real and iier.^oiial e.st:ite - -sololv on the l,*a.sis of blood kin- 
rtliip, whether through males or feiuafes, and wheiher erosst'd or 
not liy a mpUis dctnlmdin, l*’ir.st eaiiie ile.s<'ei)daiits of the intestate, 
male and female alike, taking ptr capita if all wcje of the same 
tlegrcc, pi:r alirpra if of ditferent degrees. Failing dc.scend;uit.s, the 
siiceesslou ^^i.ssed to the neaie.st aseeudauts, and, i tuieuiTently wdth | 
thorn, lo brothers ami sisters of full blood ami fby JVov. 1‘27) the 
children of any that had luv-ilecoased. AVliorc there were asoeiid- 
aiita ubme, one -half of the .succession went to the paternal lino 
and one-half to the matern il ; wliere t here were asremlants mid 
brother.-, and sisters, or only luothcrs ami .sisters, the divi.siou 
was mailcj equally pci' capita ; w hen children of a dect).*i.sed brother 
or sister jnirtici patod it way /x?/’ stirpes. In tlic third class came 
bi’othei'rt and sislers of lialf-blooil or by ado|ition and their cliildren ; 
the division here was on the .same principle a.s in the second clas-s. 
Thu fourth class im lmb’d all other collaterals according to pro- 
pinquity, and without ilislinetioii between full and lialf bb>od ; 
the primary divi.sioii wh.s jxr stir 2 M^s, but all of the aamo degree 
took j i'T raplta. 

Xhe ^ reform ctlbctcd by rln.stinian by his 115th AW.7 ought not to 

11 5th unnoticed ; for il rendered biipHrlluourt all the old rules about 

novel. di.Hherison ami pricteritioii of a testator's children, jirarticttlly 
abolished honor urn pns^tcsr.io contra tuhulnn, and cstablislied the 
principle that a chibl had, a.s a general rule, an inherent and iiide- 
fi!!aHil)lu l ight to bo one of bis fatlmr’s heir.s in a certain share at nil 
events of ins .succession, .nml th.it a ]*arcnt had the same right in 
the siiecesHion of lii.s eliild if the latter Imd diisl withmit issue. 
The enactment enumerated certain gnmiids upon which alone it 
should bo lawful for a jwrent to illsinlnoit Jiis child or a child his 
parent, dee.laring that in every case T>f disherison the reason of it 
shoubi Ix' stated in tho bslamcnt, hut giving leave to the person 
disinherited to ilisputc ami disprove the facts wlicu the tcstaiiieiil 
was o]»eMed. Tf a child who had not boon dii«*iiilierited-- and one 
nnpnipcrly disinhcritc«i w’tis eventually in the ::.aine ])n.sitioii . — wah 
not instituted to at least his legitim*' {UgUima or debita jutrlio), 
ho was entitled to Imve the te.stttTncnt declared mill in .so far as the 
institutions in it wen* coiioenied, thus ojxjuing the succession to 
bimsolf and the other heirs-at-law, but w'ithuut affeii^ting the minor 

} >rovisiou8, such as iMMiue.sts, nominations of tutors, Ao. The 
egitim, which under tne practice of the centumviral court had 
been oue-fourth of the share to w'hich the child would hare been 
entitled ab iivtcstah, was raised by Justinian to one-third at least, 
an«l one-half where there were five or more entitled to participate. 
He did not allow cliallenge of thcwill to be excludoti, as in the 
earlier quartla inojftdoH l^ecnuxe the testator had made 


advances to hie chihl during his life or left him a loga<7 whieh 
quautitativcly etpialltHl the legitim ; his idea was that a cnild was 
entitled to Tix’ognition by Iiii ]»a!cnt as om of his heirs, and that 
to tleiiy him that jKirtition w a.s to put upon him an indignity which 
tlio law' w'tmhl not pui niit. 

Amount tlic. other Umcficial changes effected hy Justinian may Other 
1)0 mentioned tho a.ssimilatioii so far as possible of herrditas and cliangcH 
bonorum possessing so Hint tho hittm- might oe Inkc.n like the former 
without formal ]K.'tilion for a grant of it ; tho C'|UlpHi'atioii of 
legacies ami singular tru.sL-girt.s, ami the application of some of 
tlieir rulc.s to motiis caium donations ; the extension of tho rule of 
“ iniiisniissioti ” to every heir without exception, .so that, if ho 
ilicd within the limn alJowed him for i onsidcring whether or not 
he would Qc cc]ft {temptfs dyliherundi), his jiower of iicce[>tauce or 
jlcflinuture jiasseil to Jiis heii'S, to be cxerci.scd by Ihem within 
what remaim d of the period ; the iiiliodiiction of entry under 
inventory (ann hcnrjkin nirrntarii), which limited the lieir’s rc- 
s|»on.sil)ilitirf!« ami rcmb'ml uimeccswiry the nine or twelve, months 
of doliberalioii ; and the iqtplication of tho principle of collation 
to dt'.sccmlaiils generally, .so that they were bouml to throw into 
the mass of the surecssion bi'lore it.s partition I'vmy advance they 
liatl received from tlndi ]>.in ut in aiilicijiation of their shares. 

1 V . 'J’j i li J f .s r I \ I .\ \ I ,v N T. A w' r>( <o K s. 

Their 1.'s> in the Cm/, is and in the >SV7/cc/.s'.— .'VI though tho InsU- Jjistin- 
tntrs were piiinarily intciideil lo siU’ve fis a lc\l book in the selHu.>l.s, inuiaii 
it was cxprcs.sly declared that tln*y and tin* l>l(jrsl and the CV-<7i; I.mw- 
rthould bo regarded us just .so many ]»artrt (»f one great juecc of books, 
icgi.slatioii ami all of eqii.il anthoiriy, ami that, althongn Jd/jrst 
ami Code were but collet tions of h'gi.^lation .and doctrine that iiarl 
i>roeco.ded originally lV('m many ditltrciit hands, yet th(‘y were to 
be trealt'd willi the sajiie. n:s])ect a.s if they liatl lu-tui the work of 
.lustinian himsidf. lint, while cvi iythiiig within them wa.s to be 
held art law', nothing oul.siiie tlicm was to bo looked ai, not cvcii 
tlm vtdumes fitim whhli they liatl bt-eii rollecleil ; ami .so far tliil 
this go that, after tbo puhlicfition of the revi.sed Code, neither ihc 
first erlilion of it nor the Fifty Ikcisions weh. :illow ed lo 1m.* n ferred 
to. If n case yirof^e for whieh no preceilent wn.s to l.rtj found, the 
emperor was lo beresorud to for its decision, as being outside his 
collections Die only foiiiji.-dn of the law. 'fo ]ire.serve the } nrily 
of the te.xt.s Ju.stinifin forh.ide. the u.'^e of conventional .ibbrcviation.s 
(siyt<t) ill making transcri])ts, ^ isiting an offender w itli the penalties 
<if falsification {rrimm /dfsi . Literal tran.slat iojis into (.-J reek wern 
aiithoriml, ami indeed were wry in*ce‘.ssnrv lor rnanv oMiis subjects; 
so were irapdruXa or summaries of the contents of imlivitlual titles 
(although tho jnri.ds read tlm word h .s.s slriet’ly). Comriienturies 
and general .summnrii .s were foibiddr'ii under lu'avy piunilties, as 
an iiitcrfereneo wit-h tlie, jmpi ri.d ju'erogative of iniciprctation ; but 
tilt*, prohibit Ion iloe.s not seem to have been cnforcj il, as wo havu 
.iccouiif.s and ri'iiiains not oidy of translation.s hml of eornment- 
ario.s, notes, aliridgments, exi erpts, ami general summaries oven 
ill Jiistiiihiii’.s lifotimo. The.se, it is true, weiv mostly by profc.ssors 
(a(ifr.erss' 0 't.s), and theii-^jniHluetions m:iy have been intended pri- 
m.'irily for educational ])nrpo.se.s ; but there can be liitlo doubt that 
lliev* soon ]»as.seil into the liamls of the practitioners ami were used 
wdtiiont .scrujile in tlm court.s. A lireek J'imiphrasc of the Insti- 
tide.s^ U-snally attributed to TheophiliiH, a professor in Constantinople 
and one of Jn.stiniau's eommiKsioiier.H, i.s commonly snpjiosed to have 
been used by bim in his prelect! on.s. It emljodies inucli more his- 
torical matter than is to be found in the. fusfd at rs ; but its value 
lias been very iliHei ently rated l>y ditforent critics. Its latc.st editor, 

Ferriiii, who pubs a high estiniuto on it, is of opinion that tho 
original of it w.w a paT:iphr^..?e of llaiiis, Avhich w'an remodollod 
after the ])lari of Justinian's IvsUtntfs, and had their new matter 
incorporated in order to adapt it to tiiu altered conditions ; hut he, 
fbmbts if there he any suttmieut authority for ascrihing it to Theo* 
philus. If ho he riglit in ii.ssumiug that it w as really a redaction of 
i^aiurt, tho historical e.vpl.'imi lions will he received with all the more 
confidence. 

Fate of ihr. Jvstinianian hooks in the FJast. — The literary W'ork'rhcir . 
indicated in the picce<ling soiaiou was continued throughout the 6lh fato in 
< cntury. But tho nex t three wvro coinp.ariitivoly harren, tho only IheEiisi 
thing W'orth noting heing the 'KxXoy?/ rufv p6pu)v ffvvrdfKp yevopApri 
of Leo the Lsaiiriau in 740, professedly an ah.stract of the whole 
.lustitiiunian law amended and rearrange ; hut it was repealed 
by Basil tho Macedonian on account of its inijwrfpctiona and its 
audoc'iouR deiiarturo from tho law it pretended to summarize. Tlie 
last-named eoqjcror, with his son Leo the I'hiloKopher, set thehi- 
selves in the end of the 9tli and beginning of tlio 10th contaiios to 
the prorluctiou of an authoritative Greek version of the whole of 
tho Justinianiun col lections and legislation, omitting what had be- 
come obsolete, excising redundancies and iutrodueiug soch of thO 
portt-JuBtiniAuiau legislation as merited preservation. The result 
was the JhutUica (TA BariXisd, Le,, phmpal which Wftsct^pleted m 
the reign of I. 100 , though probably issued, m > preparatoty etagei lii . 
the reign of Basu, who also published a sort or lusUtutiottsl 
the which was revised and tepublisbed:' by lieo; under 
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th« name orKrai/aYtiryr^ roD vh^iov. The Ba^ilim consists of sixty law was so far reco|[ria/^(l that th<7 allowi'il it to hr' upi*]i. a to Iho 
^oks, DuMivided into titles, following? ^(eiierally the plan of the Komaiis living witjiin Ibcir territorv ; and it is said to Imvi- evt^u 
Justimaiuaii Code, but with Iho who!.* law on any jinrtieular suh* boon taught in I’avin, whii h they lia.l cslnhlish.Ml ns tlo ir •.aoital. 
jeet arranged consecutively, whether from IHfjrst, Code, or Noeds Tli.-ir ovi-rthrow l.v Clinrieiiinirin.. opened an oiifh t for it l.M-voTnl 
(see BAmiioA, vol. iii. 411)). Leo’s son, Constaiitiiius Vornhyro- Italy; and in tlo* 9lh cent ury't hero is evidciiee tl.at tlu- .lu>tinian- 
genitus, niado an addition to it in the shape oi an oflioiai coni- ian books or some i*f them were alivadv' riivniaiing in the luiiiiis 
lUCuUiy collected from tho writings td‘ the Gth-eeiiturj' jurists, the of the clergy in enrions parts of Kujope. Vt;t Ih. iv are vm few 
so-called na/)d7/)a(/>at tQ)v ira\aiu,u, wldch is now spoken of as tlic jemnins of iuiy lit. ruinre imlirnting mnch ac.juainiafi. e uiili ihem. 

to the lianilictr, and has done g.>od cxcgctical service for Almosi the oidv pieee.s worth mentioning niv the so-oalled Svvninf 
modorii civilians. The Bo.sduui retained its statulory aiiiUorily /Vrn.vi/i>,. an alMidgiuenl of ilm lii-st ei‘r),rhooks oftlie aseril.d 
until the fall of the Hyzaiitinc otnpiro in l4o3. Jhit long bufor.? to the l»th eentiiry; tl„* Cuae.sfnn,r/ac mnoitif., io the Lomhardic 
tliat it had practically been abandoned ; and not a siiighi complct.^ laws, drawn mosi.lv from tlu^ but with a few texts from 

ropy of it exists. Its]daco was taken liy epitomes and compendia, the the r, .//,*, and .Inlian’s ?n>d supin-sod to liavt^ 

the last being the of (;onHtantinus llarinein.y.nlus of 13ir>, been wriiu.n early in tin- llili <Tntnrv; th»: Jiradiijloqns, an 

“a miserable epitome, of the epitomes of epilofiies,” a.s Bruns calls abbrevial.-d ivvisiun of Jnslinian's Inyfift'frs, with references to 
it, which survived tlio vicissitudes of the centuries, and linidly his otlnr liooks, w lii.-lj i.. thour^ht t.. lia\ .• b.-.-ii writ ten in Franco 
received statiitf»ry authority in the iiKMlcru kinglom of Orccco in (Orlcnnsr!, aeeoiding to fiti jug l»-tween aiid 100‘J! but accord- 
the year 1835, in place of tho which had been sallc^iom^d ing t.> oile r anlburliii s man r the ..ml of th.: llth . eiiturv ; aiid 

^ thirtetui years lietore,, in 1S22. the IV//-/ •■.rrrpf toin ■{ l>ijnin llvinn mm' ui , a .‘iV.’-ti iii.itie- exjM»sitio]» 

llieir Their Fate in. the iFrut . — Before the rise of the Bologna school of the law in four )>./ol;.s. written in the south of Fr.nice early in 
fate in it was to a much greater extent from the Uouiano harbaVian codes the latter half (.f the 11th lentniv. ami ll)o^tlv ( (.mi-iled from 
IhcWust. tlian from the hot»ks of Justinian that eentral and western Kuro|>c Justinianian fioun es. 

derived (heir aotiiaiiitan.-n with Homan law. 'lli.-odoru's Jidid It was in the very cm I of th" IKh eenliiry or the he ginning of The glos- 
can have had little intlueneo after Justinian’s r.*eov.u\v of Italy, the 12tli that at Ikdogna, and under on.- Irneriuv, vho appears%ot huiistH. 
ami tho Romano Ihirgundian law was no douht gradually di.splaecl to have. I.H-en a professional jurist hut -.l iginally a Ir.-iidi.-r of letters, 
l>ythoyi/Y7\=7i/7/(/..’xy.V.>/i. ^7^n/o////i/■//w^)after lUngnndvhad lall.n the study of Roman law ‘began M.mcuhat 'sud.h nlv In attract 
into tlio hands of tho Franks ; hut th.' Breviary its.df fonud its way sludonls from all )<arts of tlie worhi. Thr.mgh the action of the 
ill all diieetioms in Franco and Ciermany, penetrating even into .clergy the only parts of the Justinianian legi.slal'iou lliat hail hitlmito 
England, to a great ext.-nt through Iho agency of the chiuath. heeii in ordinary use, wen* the t'lic Cd.', ami the. *Ymv7\. 

There must, howev.M*, liavo hccii other re|.ertori..'s of Human law Tljc first, from It.s ci.-m. utai v . liaracter. ha.l natuiaJIy commended 

in circulation, as witin.*ss a testament made in Fans in the end itself; the 6V.. /r. with its oj«uiiig title .>n ih.. 'friniiv riml its. second 
of tlie 7tli century, ])re.scrved ]>y Mabillon, in whi. h tho testator on Holy Cliui. l>. and the. Moceh. with tlieir Rbumlant legislation 
uses tho olilfornuda of tho. ///.V c/r?7c,..-*‘ita d(t, ita lego, ila testor, on inaHers e.-clesiastical, Wiw in rnauv resp('cis .-liartcrs of tho 
ita VOS tluirit-'s b^stimoiiium tuihi perhibetote,” w.uds tliat are i liurcli’.s pri\ilcg(*s, an.l were priz. d a*. .‘onlinglv ; hut tlic FUfCsl 
not to bo. Ibimd either in tho VisigorlAj.- or tlie Justinianian a:^ being ih.‘ woi k of pa^rmi jurist.^, lia.l l..'errpia.-tic.allv ignored! 
collections. riio Code and tbo Siarfs, how» ver, ^\ith tlwir iiio.li.'um of wheat 

In his pragmathr sanction of the year 551 .lu.stinian anew conecah.l in smdi a .puiiitity of , half, t.lh i.d little attraction to 
ac( orded Ids im|MM iiil sanction 1<> the aie.l fr^yts, i.r., th.j /tiy'd laymen of inreliig. nic ; ;uul, \\lirii a c.px «.f a }.orlion of the /0</c.s6 
and (/ode, which hn says he had long Ix-lbrn transmitle.I i.o Italy, with its iulinilrlv purer .li. iion ami ilr, .haraiMl imisivt- rc.-isoning, 
at the SMim*. time declaring that his A'mv/.sMvcje to be «»f the same .Mim* into iJi.- hands of Iju. rius, it um.M have liem f.»r liim as a 

niitljorif.y there as in th.' hiist. ‘fwo vear.s after this came Jiiliairs r.cw revchifiou. Tie* t.-M •'! it ems to liav.* m a. lie.l him hy in- 

Latin epilwiun of them, not improbalily prej.ared hy . oMimaml of stalioents; at-ha:<t this is i he i idv r»-t ..in;d‘h- explanation of its 
the emperor himself. That t hey all came at once to some oxlenr diNi.-ion hv the glossal ists (.is Jiri. iiu.-. and liis .mu-ccssoi.s of tin' 

into u a; is hcyoiid .piostiou; for ther.i is ji»vs.'.rv.*d in Mariui’.s J.k)l.)gria scli.>nl w.*re . elli.d, i f,. ri.inic h.*iiig .h ji\ .-.I fioni th.-; /7 /oa.^o.«', 

collecfion the testament of one Muiinano.s, cxeiutovl at Ravenna in notes” marginal ami inlerlim ar. with vvhnh they fundshed il) into 
the reign of Jusliniaids immediate MH*cessor Justin 11., in whi. h llivci pavt-^, reins 1 lotibift. 2', Infodiatnrn, 

tin.' requirements of botli /-'o./.; au(lJ\7nv7.s aje scnij/ulou.sly obs.‘rvc.l. ami /Jitnstfm Snemn 'b.Mik "/J to lln- emf, the g.n.rral id<’a l»cing 
Ofotiier monuments of tin' yutne p<M jnd that prove the euneney of that, after tir.si: the oM ami then ilse ri.-w IW'.s'/ had eoinr: to light, 
the Justinianian law in Italy several an? referred to hy Savigriv in the .•onne. ting link unexp"rte.l1y tnrmd up, .and got in ronse- 
tlie sts.'on. I volume ot his History of the UunKin Late in the. Middle. rjuem:e ilie som. what .<'in//ul;ir iiriine i»v whi. h it continued to bn 
.among which may bo inenMonetl tlic 'fuiin glo.ss of the /?/- km.uni f.>r eenturic.^. I'lie wlmle ( .dleVtion i\;i.s by the gJos.sarists 

sZ/y/z/t^v, whii.li Filling ascribes to about; fh.' year 515, ami tvNO JilHti ili.stribute«l in live volume. s, the foui lli .-ontaining (he lirsi iiin« 

]ih.'ccia known a.s the, JJictatmn. de mnsUiariis and the Cofhrfio dc IwwJcs of tlic (.\de, and Hie lilih, ealle.l J^tdamen parinnn leyuvi, 

tutorihns, wliich form an ai»pemlix to .smm- manuseript-s of Jiiliaii’.s containing Iho Institutes, a Laiiji tjanslation of 18-1 of the Xorels 

epitome of the Norris, and may po.ssibly liavo l..vn from Ids pen. known ;is flio Aidhrufictuu, .am! (lie Ia.s( thn-e l...oks of the Code 
Idle inva.sion of tlie Lombards, the drsturbamav thcyeauscil in Italy ivhicli ha.l been recovered sub.sequeiitlv to th" others. With these* 
f*>r two Cell lurie-a, ami the han ic.r they formed Uitwcen it and the rest live, voluni.*.s, the tea. hing that ac. ompaiii-d them, and the ytossae, 
of Kmope mi litalfjd against the. sprcml of the Just iniaidaii law north- summae, casuft, hrocarda., kv., wif.li whi.li they were iiiiae bed from 
wards; but, it was taught witliout much interruption in Ravtiiiia, tho ri.se of tim seho»d wilh linerius till its cIo.se with Fraiuiscus 
tho seat of tho exarchs, to whi.di (but this is doubtful) the .school A."*air.siiis in 1200, Roman juri.spnuleiieo bi'gan a m;\v eareor, which 
(studium) of Rome, revived by Jiuilin ian, is said to have been trans- it w^ould carry us beyoml tho limit.s of this article to attempt to 
ferrod. By tho Lombards, jls their savagery toned down, tho Roman trace even in meagrr.st outline. * ( J. M^. ) 
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I T would bo impos.siblo within tho limits allowetl for ; are most consjnciiously di.splaycd. It will bo nTineoe.ssary 
this article to attempt, even in outline, any history ; to give any Vdographical account even of the greatest 
of the course of Roman literature which Avoukl include . authors or to criticizi* their xvork.s in ih tnil, as flicso have 
an account, not only of the extant works which it con- been sufiic.icntly treated in se]>ai‘aie article.s <.>f the i>ro.sent 
tains and of their authors, but also of the principal wuirks work. The object of the following .survey will 1x3 to 
and WTiters known to us from ancient testimony. The obtain some a] .|>reciation of the rehition in which the 

mere enumeration of these in chronological order, without ^ — - . 7 : 

some attempt to ascertain their individual features and to / The great authunty on the matter of thi.s section la hUU Knvi^y“» 

lx* xr 6/osc/i. d. rom. Itechts \m At itt el otter, 7 vols., ‘2d. ed., Heidel xnv. 

estimate their relation to the intellectual movement of 1834.51 . luu n.mh additioned light hna been ihit^wiiou it bv M 
their time, could be of no interest or use to any one. All stlntziwg, Bluims EittinK, Bnin.n, Momm-sen, Kriiger, FiekeV, Rivier, 
that is possible to accomplish here is to pass in rapid Conrat (Cohn), and others, whose writings, mostly in perlotlioAls, are 
^ ^ ^ . - . . immcrouB to mention. Ou the early traces of Homan law in 

England, see Amos, Hist/rry and Principles of the Civil Law 0 / Pome, 
Loudon, 1883, p. 443 sq. ; OuiUemor, Le Droit Civil dans les pro* 
%nnre$ Anfflo-Normandes, Caen, 1883 ; Semtton, The Injtwnce of the 
pAmm JjW on that of PnffhtdHt Camliridg^\ 1885.. 


review the first four of the five peno^ into which Itoman 
Jiterature may most conveuiently be divided, to ascertain 
the thief Utere^ motives and eharaoteristitB of each, and 
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individual authors noticed stand to the vholo subject, i.e., 
to the coUectivo literary expression, «o far as they found 
an expression, of the action, tlie ideas, the character, the 
various feelings, [>assious, and hiockIs, of ancient Home and 
of the races which it absorbed, so long as that litemture 
has a distinct unity and individuality, 

Sarly The actual beginning of Koman artistic literature can 
loriui. be assigned to a definite date, the year 240 b.c., when 
Livius Andronicus produced on a Roman stage a drama 
jWitli a regular plot, instead of tlie unconnected dramatic 
dialogues {satvric) by which the ln)lidays of the people 
had previously been enlivened, ^"et the germs of an iinli- 
genous literature had existed indt;pi.*ndcntly at an earlier 
period in itonie and in the country districts of Italy. 
Although these cannot be saiil to have exercised any 
marked influence on the subseriuent development of litcua 
ture, they have an importiiuce as indicating natural wauls 
in the Italian race, whi<4i were ultimately satisfied by 
regular literary forms. The art of writing was first em- 
ployed in the .service of the state and of religion for the 
preservation of tlie sacred hymns, Iwxiks of ritual, treatie.s 
with other states, the laws of the Xtl. Tables, &c. An 
approach to literature was made in the Arina/rs 
although it cannot be sii[»j)oscd that the pontifex maximus 
in drawing up the dry records of the })rodigies and evciiLs 
of the year had any thought of gratifying intellectual curi- 
osity or imparting intellectual plwisure. Hut in the satis- 
faction they afforded to the commemorative and patriotic 
instincts they anticipated an office afterwards performed by 
the national epics and the works of regular Jiistorians. A 
still nearer ap[)roach to literatuns was probably made in 
oratory, as >vo learn from Cicero that in the generation 
before the first regular dramatic representation a sjiee^rh 
delivered by Appius ([Jlaudius Ciccus was given to the 
world, Appius w'us also the author of a ]»oem of an ethical 
and didactic character, which Cicero tells ns (Tuae,, v. 
2, 4) was praised by Hau;eti\is. No other name associated 
with any form of literature Vielonging to the prediterary 
age has been preserved by tradition, and it is to be borne 
in mind that Appius lived on till the wars with Hyrrhus, 
when the first ‘active collision between Jlonio and Crccce 
took place. This iirmnaturii stirring of literary uiiibb 
tioii is like the occasional anticipation by individual 
thiukers of '.soino im[K)rtiint discovery or .some gl't at iiitel 
lectual movement before the work! around them is ready 
to receive it. 

But it was rather in extemporaneous etiusions tliaii in 
written compositions that some germs of a native poetry 
might have been detected. The most genuine indication 
of that impulse which ultimately finds its realization in 
artistic literature appears in the use of a metre of pure 
native origin, the ISatnrniuii, which by its rapid and lively 
movement givcis expre.ssioii to the vivacity and quick 
apprehension of the Italian race. This metre ajipcar.s to 
have been first iLsed in ritual hymns, which seem to have 
assumed definite shapes out of the exclamations of a 
primitive priesthood engaged in a rude ceremonial dance. 
It was also employed by a class of bards or itinerant sooth- 
aayers known by the name of “vates.” It wa.s used dlso 
in the “ Fesceimino versos,” which gave expression to the 
coarse gaiety of the j)eople and to their strong tendency 
to personal raillery and satiric comment. This tendency, 
which under the stern censorship of the patrician rulers of 
the early republic w^as repressed by stringent Jaws, found 
ultimately its legitimate outlet in Roman satire. The 
’ metre was also employed in commemorative poems, accom- 
panied with music, w hich were sung at funeral banquets 
in celebration of the exploits and virtues of distinguished 
men. These had their origin Ik the same impulse which 
ultimately found its full gratification in Roman history^ 


Roman epic poetry, and that form of Roman oratory known 
os “ laudationes,” and in some of the Odes of Horace. The 
latest and pi-obably the most important of these rude and 
inchoate forms was that of dramatic saturm (medleys), put 
together without any regular jdot, and consisting ap{)a- 
rently of contests of wit and satiric invective, and perhaps 
of comments on current events, accompanied wnth music 
(“saturas impletas modis,” Liv., vii, 2). These have a 
real bearing on the suUsequent development of Roman 
literature. They prepared tlie mind of the people for the 
reception of regular comedy, 1'hcy may have contributed 
to the formation of the style of comedy which a|)pcars at 
the very outset much more mature than that of serious 
poetry, tragic or e])i(:. They gave the name and some of 
the cliaracteristic.s to that si)ccial literary product <d the 
Roman soil, the “.satura,” addre.ssed to readers, uot to 
; .spectatoLs, w hich ultimately was developed into pure poetic 
; satire in Lucrilius, Horace, HeLsius, and Juvenal, into the 
I ju*o.se and verse miscellany of Vavro, and into something 
approaching the prose novel in Fetronius. 

First Period: frorn 240 to (tboiit 80 b .(\ 

The historical event whicli brouglit about the greatest 
change in the intellectual condition of the Romans, and 
thereby exercised a decisive inflnence on the whole course 
of human culture, was the c.'ii>ture of Tarentinii in 272. 

After the capture many Greek slaves were I wrought to 
Rome, and among them the y<.»ung IJvins Andronicus, f^ivius 
Avho was employed in teaching Greek in the family of bis 
master, a member of the Livian gens. From that time 
to learn Greek became a regular ]»art of the education of 
a Roman noble. The capture of Tarentum was followed 
by the complete Romanizing of all Southern Italy. Soon 
after came the First Punic War, the principal fw’cmi of 
which wa.s Sicily, wliero, from common hostility to the 
Carthaginian, Greek and Roman were l.>rought iii to fritsiidly 
relations, and the Roman armies nuhst have become familiar 
with the spectacles and performanecs of the Greek theatre. ^ 
In the year following the conclii.sion of the \var (240), 
after the armies had returned and the ]»coi)le were at 
IcLsure to enjoy the fruits of victory (**et po.st. Punica 
bella quietii.s,” llor., Ayx, ii. 102), Livius Andronicus 
“took the bold .step’' (“ausii.s est primus argumento 
fabulam serere," Liv., vii. 2) of substituting at one of the 
public festivals a regular diama translated or adapted from 
the Greek for the musical medleys (satvue) hitherto in 
use. From thi.s time dramatic performances became a 
regular accompaniment of the public games, and came 
more and more to encroach on the older kinds of amuse- 
ment, such as the chariot races* The dramatic work of 
Livius was, however, merely educative ; it can hardly be 
called in any sen.se of the word literary. The .same may 
be said of his later w'ork, which was still used as a school- 
l>ook in the days of Horace, --the translation of the 
Odymy ; and probably the religious hymn w’hich he was 
called upon to compose in tlie latter part of the Second 
Punic War liad no higher literary pretension. He was, 
how'ever, the first to make the old name of poet a title 
of honour instead of reproach ; and by familiarizing the 
Romans with the fonn.s of the Cireek drama and the Greek 
epic ho detenniTiod the main lines which Koman literature 
followed for more than a century afterwards. 

His immediate successor, Cn. Naevius, was not, like Naivius. 
Livius, a Greek, but either a Roman citizen or one who 
ei\joyed the limited citizenship of a Latin, and who had 
served in the Roman army in the First Punic War. His 
first appearance as a dramatic author was in 235. He 
adapt^ both tragedies and commies from the but 

the bent orhis geniui^ the^ t^ 
condition of the lanj^ge, developed 
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intercourse and business of gave n greater impulse to 
comedy than to tragedy. Nffivins tried to use the theatre, 
as it hod been used by the writers of the Old Comedy of 
Athens, for the purposes of political warfare, and thus 
seems to have anticipated by a century the part played by 
Lncilius. Satiric and censorious criticism rather than a 
humorous sense of the coined)' of luiiiian life and cliaraclor 
was apparently the chief motive of his representation. 
But the stJite censorship, which in a more revolutionary 
time tolerated the free criticism of public men in works 
addressed to a select (dass of readers, arrested at the out- 
set all such criticism addres.se<l to the mass of the poo])le 
assembled in the tlieatre; and Njevius, after being iin- 
[>risone<l, lia<l to retire in his old age into banishment. 
Jie was not only the first in point of time, ami according 
to ancient testimony one of the first in point of merit, 
among the comic poets of itome, ami in s]»irit, tliough not 
in form, the earliest of the line of Uoman satirists, but lie 
was also the oldest of the national poets. lk‘si<les (cele- 
brating the success of Marcidlus in 225 over tlu^ (iaiils 
in a })lay called he gave the first speeimen of 

the “fabula praitcx'ta’’ in Jiis Alimonium. Uomnli et Remi,, 
based on the most national of all I toman traditions. Still 
more im]>ori;ant service was renderod by liiin in liis Jong 
Saturnian poem on the First I'unicWar, in whi(di he m^tonly 
told the story of contcm]»orary events l«nt c shape, to the 
legend of the settlement of yFii(\as in Latium, — tliv^ theme 
ultimately adopted for Llie greiit n.ational e[)ic of Koine. 

Plautus. His younger eontemporary Plautus (d. ISf) was the 
greatest (?oinic and drainalic genius (»f Kome, and is .still 
nvid as one of the groat comic and dramatic writers of the 
w'orld. lb', lived and wrote only to amuse his contempo- 
raries, and thus, although more p<^pular in his lifetime and 
more fortunat(3 than any of the ol<ier auLlior.s in the ultimate 
survival of a large rmmlx‘.r of his works, he is less than 
any of tli:^ grejit Avritors of Jlome in sympathy xvith either 
the serious or the caustic spirit in Komaii literature. Vet 
he is the. omi (jxtant witness to the humour and vivacity 
of the Italian tcniperament at a stage fictwc'en its early 
rudeness and rigidity and its subsetpurut degeneracy. 

Thus far Koman literature, of which the pn'dominant 
cliaiuct(aistic.s an?, dignity, gravity, and fervour of feeling, 
and wliich more thiin any other literature aimed at forti- 
fying and elevating the character, seemed likely to become 
a nu?re vehicle of amusement adapted to all classes of the. 
people in their holiday mood. But a new spirit caiiRA ovtu' 
the Italian Carneme in the time of Pluntn.s, which hence- 
f(jrth became ]>rcdom inant. Roman literature ceased to 
be in close sympathy with the popular spirit, either iii 
political parti.siinship or in ministering to general amuse- 
ment, but became the expression of the ideas, Rcntiment, 
and culture of the aristocratic governing class. It wa-s 

Eunius, by Q. Ennins (239-109) of Calabria that a new direction 
was given to Koman literature and new and deeper springs 
of emotion were elicited from the. native genius. Deriving 
from his birthplace the culture, literary and philosophical, 
of Magna (JraAcia, having served vrith distinction in the 
Homan armies, and gained the friend.ship of the gn^atest 
of the Romans living in that great age, ho wa.s of all the 
early writers most fitted to be the medium of conciliation 
liotween the serious genius of ancient Crreoce and the seri- 
ous genius of Rome. Alone among the older wTiters he 
was endowed with the gifts of a poetical imagination and 
animated with enthusiasm for a great ideal. With the 
widest culture and knowledge among all the men of his 
generation, he had also the justest discernment of the rela- 
tion of culture and knowledge to actual life and to the 
work which he had to accomplish. 

aitt^ng his BpeCfW to Roman literature was 

jffie impulse which he gave to tiigedy. Ho turned 
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the eyes of hi.s contemporaries from the commonj»lace .social 
humours of later Greek life to tlie contemi»lation of the 
heroic ago.. But ho did not thereby denationalize the 
Homan drama. He animated tiu', hei’oes of early Greece 
with the martial spirit of b'omaa soldiers am I the ideal 
magnanimity and sagacity of Roman senators, and im- 
juirtod wfiglit and dignity to tJie language and vor.so in 
vvhicdi their sentiments ami thoughts w'cre expressed. Al- 
though Rome wanted creative force to add a great series 
of tragic dram.Ls to the liti-ratiire of the world, yet the 
spirit of ehivatioii and moral authority breatln^d int.^ 
trngcily by Ennius ]»a.-^M:d into the ethii-al and didactic 
writings and t he orator)' of n ImIci* timr*. 

Another Av«:)rk, the tU’ liis serions activity, was 

the. saiinWy written in vuriou.s n^etr(^s, Vsit chieily in that 
which cam(‘ neaii'st to tin'. .s]u)k(‘ri l.'ingiuige of Rome, the 
trochaic tctramcL r. II(.» thus became tin* inventor of a 
new form of iiteratrire; and, if in liis liand>t the Av/fv/vt was 
rude and indcterniiiiatc in its si ope, it Avas .a pn.K)f of tho 
practical bent of his uiukrstanding that he. baiml a vobwlo 
by which to address a reading [nil.lii on matters of the 
day, or on the m.itcrials of Ids wide leading, in a stylo 
liot far removed from the language of (\)mnmii life. His 
greatest AV<.»rk, which made the Ib.nnans regard him a.s tlio 
father of their literature, Avas his epic j>oem, in eighteen 
books, the A tDKtfcHy in wideli the record of the Avholo 
can;cr of Konio Avas unrolled with idealizing enthusiasm 
and realistic detail. Tlio idea Avldch inspired Fnnins was 
nllimati'ly realized in both ilie. national ejde of Virgil and 
tlio national Idstory of IJ\y. Ami the metrical vehicle 
whi(‘li lie conceived as tJm oidy one adeijiiate to his great 
theme was a rude experiment, whieh Avas ultimately de- 
veloped into ‘Mhe stateliest metre over moulded by the 
Iij>.s of man.'’ Even as a graninifuian he performed an 
in)}»ortant service to the literary langnage of Romo, by 
fixing its prosody and arresting the tendency to decay in 
its final syllables. .Vlllnaigli we. know his writings only 
in fragments, ihiist* fragments are enough, along with A^diat 
we know of liiin fnnii ancient testiimmy, to justify us in 
reg.'irding him as tlie. most iinj>ortant among the makens 
of Homan literature, — tho most imp«atant indeed among 
Roman authors before tho age of ( ’iecro. 

'Inhere is still one <»ther nanni bclunging partly t(3 this, Cato. 
]iartly to tlie next goueratimi to be added to those of the 
inci) of original f(»rce (^f mind ami eharncter avIio cn^atod 
Iloinan literature, tliat of M. Roreiiis (’ato (234-149), 
the ytMinger conteiiiporary of luinin.s. Mon? than Na?vins 
and Ifiantiis he re[>re.sentod tlu? pure native el(?fnent in 
that literature, the mind and cliaracter of Latium, the 
plebirian [iiiguacity, which was one of the great forces in the 
Roman state. Ho li.id no poetic imagination, and set 
himself in antagoni.sin tr> the literature of imagination 
created by Ennius. He strove to make literature ancillary 
to politics and to objects of ]»r.ielical utility, and thus 
started prose literature on the mniu lines wliich it after- 
wards folloAVcd. Through his indiislry and vigorous 
understanding ho gave a great impulse to the creation of 
Roman oratory, history, and systematic didactic writing. 

Ho was one of tho first to fiiiblish liis .‘Speeches and thus 
to bring them into the domain of literature. Cicero speaks 
of 150 of these spoech(?s us extant in liis day. He praises 
them for their acuteness, their Avit, llu?ir conciseness. He 
speaks with emphasis of the impressiveness of Catos 
eul(Agy and tho satiric bitterness of his invective. As an 
orator Ins seonis to have been akin in spirit to Naevius 
and riiicilius, and to the last genuine representative of 
tlie native temjwr in literature, the satirist Juvenal 

Porcius Gate also heads the roil of tlie Roman historians, 
at least of those w^hose works were ranked as literature. 

His Ori^^ines, the \vork *t>f Ms old age, w’as written vrith 
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that tlioroiiglily Homan cmiceptiou of history which re- 
aritions and events rH>t in relation to timir causes 
or theij’ general Inirnan interest hut as incidents in the 
continuous and jirogrossivo life of the state. Such is the 
coiu*ei>tion of tin* |»a-st in Livy ami Tacitus, and in Ennius 
and Virgil. Ihil in ray respect (xUto .seems to have formed 
a truer eonception of liis subject than any of these writers 
except Virgil, who, availing himself of the labours of 
<*ato, reali/.«Ml and pert‘e.ei<Mi liis ct>neeption. Cato felt 
that tlie iT' ord nf Homan, glory (^nild not be isolated from 
|he story .1' the other ftaimn cranmunities, which, after 
iighling against Home foi* llieir own inde|>e!idence, sJjarod 
with it I he ta k c<»m]uerifig tlie world. To the wider 
national sytn pat hies which stinmlated the researches of 
the. oiil cen.sor into the legendary history of tlie lUilian 
towns w(3 owij some (»f the- most truly notional parts of 
tJio ^Kut'id. TIkto i.s another point of contact between 
the work done by (hto and tliat c»f Virgil, although they 
may be regarded as the most dissimilar in intelleeliml and 
imaginative gifts in the whole rangcj of Homan Jiteratniv, 
the one being the most reali.stic and prosaic, the olh(»r the 
most idealistic and imaginative. ^VlliIe tlie ideal charm 
of the old rural life and industry of Italy still live.s in the 
ihdrrgirs^ the |*racti(;al utilitarian juo.se of that life may 
liest bo learn e<l from tlie lh‘ /*V Hud Ira of (‘ato. 

N'ajvius, IMantus, Ennius, and C^ato not only represent 
but may be .sairl actually to have been tlic contending 
forces which .strove* for a.scendc:ney in determining what 
was to be the character of tlie new lihratiire. Alihongli 
their combined activilv was .sprea«l over nearly a <‘enturv, 
yet so vigtirtnis was their vitality and so prolonged their 
career tluit they may lie spoken of as e<.»n temporaries, 
(lah-i, the youngest of the four, was a man of mature years, 
actively engaged in the se rvice of tin*- state, ^Y]i^ n Ka-vius 
was still in ilie full vigour of his |iower.*;, and Ix-fore 
IMantus had reached the most productive period of liis 
career. It i.s ehanicteri.stic of the time that the gcmiiis of 
all tlieso writers wa.s rijie.st in their old age. They were 
thu.H alile partially to ovrreouio the ditriculues imado.ut to 
the beginning of their art. MMtoy ae^piired l»y the rmle 
aUemiUs of their earlier activity the faculty whicli they 
(exercised with unahated natural force till the end of their 
live.s, In their proIong^Ml career of intcllectnal energy 
they remind us of .some of the early philf»>iopher.s and 
travellers of Greece. The work b<?gnii by them was 
carried on by younger conteniporario.s and sucee.s.sors, that 
of Plautus by (\ecilin.s Statiiw and otliers, the tragedy of 
Knniu.s by hi.s kinsman, Hacuvius, and, in tlie following 
generation, by Acciu.s. The imj»uls(; given to oratory l»y 
Cato, Sulpiciiis Callus, ami others, and along wutli it the? 
development «if prose composition, went on with increased 
Twomeiit um tiii the age of Ch‘cero. Hut the interval bctw'een 
the death of Ennins (Ibt)) and the beginning of Ciceros 
career, while one of progressive advamic in the np|irecia- 
tion of literary form and style, wus much le.s.s <Uatinguishixi 
by original force than tlie time immediately Ixiforo and 
Terence, after the end of the. Second I’unic War. The one complete 
survival of the generation after the death of Ennius, the 
comedy of Terence (J85-ir>9), exemplifies the gain in 
literary accomplishment and the los-s in literary freedom. 
Terence has nothing Homan or Italian except li i.s pure and 
idiomatic Infinity. His relation to the Greek authors 
whom he copied is tliat of a line engraver to the great 
painters of another age and time. The Athenian elegance 
of Terence affords the strongest contrast to the Italian rude- 
ness of Cato*8 De he Rwstim. By kmking at them together 
we understand how much the comedy of Terence was able 
to do to rehue and humanizo the manners of Rome, but 
at the same time what a solvent it was of the discipline 
and ideas of the old republic. Wliut makes Terence an 
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imimrtaut witness of tiro culture of his time Is that he 
wrote fi-om the centre of the iScipionic circle, in wddeh 
w-hat was most humano and liberal in Homan statesman- 
.ship was combined w'ith the appreciation of what was 
mo.st vital in tlie Gi eck thought and literaturo of the time. 

Cicero tolls us that the peculiar glory of tliat age was the 
purity of it.s Latiuity; and it is natural to ascribe to the 
I iiiembcr.s of that aristCK-Tacy of birtli and culture the senti- 
I nicnt ascribed to (‘lesar a century later, that to nmintain 
i the purity of the Latin tongue wiis due to the sense both 
■ of per.'ional and of national dignity. The ciimcdiesof Tcr- 
; once may therefore bo held to give some judication of the 
; tastes of Scipio, L;t?lius, .‘md their fricnd.s in their youtli. 

The intlucnce of Paufctiu.; and Polybius was more adapted 
i to their maturity, when they led the. state in war, statc.s- 
j inansliip, and oratory, and wlieii tin* huiiianer teaching of 
I Htoici.sin beg.an to enlarge the. syin]3a tines of Roman j nr i.st.s, 

I Hut ill llm last years during which this circle kept together 
I a new s[»irit appeared in Roman politics and a new* power 
I ill Roman literature, the revolutionary spirit evoked by 
I tbo (iracclii in opj»osition to the long continued a.seendency 
of the. .senate, and the new power of Roman satire, which 
wa.si exorcised impartially and Mns|faringly against both llio 
exc^e.s.sc.s of the revolutionary .s}*iiit and the arroganctc and 
ineompotencHi of the extreme j»arfy among the nol>le.s. 

Roman satire, though in form a legitimate dc velopnioui 
of the indigemous dramatic sa/vra through the, writti‘n 
tiara of Euiiius and 1‘acuvins, i.s really a birth of this 
time, and its author wa-s the yonnge.st of tlio.^e admit ted 
into the intimacy of the Seiplonii? circK^, (I Luciliu.s of Liu:iliu«. 
A urn uca ( I (>0 ] 1 02 ). A mong t he w l iters 1 icfore the agci 
of (’iccTo he alone dcservc'S to be iiainc*d with ’Njcviu:;, 

IMautns, Emiiu.s, and ( Vito as a great originative forcte in 
literature, k’or about thirty years the production of the 
.satires of Taiciliiis, in which tin* politics, morals, .soci< ty, 
and letters of the time were rritieiy.ed willi tbj nimn.st 
freedom and pungency, and hi.s owui personality was brought 
iinmeiUately ami familiarly ladore. his ooiite,m]iorarii-s, was ^ 
much the most important event in Roman literature. Mbe, 

} ears that iutervened betwi-en liis death, and the begimneg 
<»f the (Jicerouian agi* arc singularly l»aiTeM in Mork.s of 
original value. 

The general resnlt.s of tlnf last lifty year.- of the tiivt Coiuml 
perioil, from r, l.MO to r. SO, may be thus .summed up. In 
[lootry we have the satires of Lucilius, the tragedies of Aeeiu.s 
ami of a few sm.'iies.sors among the Roman aristocra/ry, who 
thus exemplified the alliiiity of the Roman stage to Homan 
oratory; tlic “como'dia togala’' of Afrauiu.s, in which 
comedy, wdiiJe assuming a Homan dress, did not assume 
the virtue of a Roman matron ; various annali.stic poems 
intended to servo a.s eontinuationa of the great poem of 
Ennius ; minor po(im.s an epigra.Tnmatic and erotic char- 
acter, iinim|K)rtant aritici|)ationR of the Alexandrian tend- 
ency operative in the folJow’ing periinl ; works of criticism 
in trochaic tetrameters by Porcius Licinns and others, 
forming part of the critical and graiiimatic.ol movement 
wliich almost from the first accompanied the iTcative move- 
ment in Roman liteiuturo, and which may be regarded 
as rude precursors of the didactic epistles that Horace 
devoted to literary criticism. 

The only extant prose work wliich may be assigned to 
the end of this period is the treatise on rhetoriu knowm by 
the title Ad IJermnntm, a work indicative of the attention 
besto'wed on prose style and rlietorical studie.s during the 
last century of the republic, and which may l>e regarded 
as a pretmrsof of the oratorical treatises of Cicero in the 
following generation and of tho work of Quintilian in the 
first centu^ of the empire^ But the great literary pro - 

' The WWOI 18 for rejecting the da.te ttsuAlIy eesigned to hit birih 
(146) have been given under the beading liUClliua 
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Oratory, duct of this fmriod was oratory, developed indeed wiih 
the aid of these rhetorical studies, but itself thii iininediaUj 
outcorao of the imperial interests, the legal conflicts, and 
the political passions of that time of agitation. TJie 
speakers and writers of a later age looked l)ack on Scii»io 
and liftjlius, tlie (rracchi and tluur coritemjX)raries, L. 
(.'rasaUK aiui M. Antonins, as masters of their art. We 
can only judge of whnt they were hy Iho fame of their 
speeches and a few nninii>ortnnt fragments. Hut as we 
infer from tlio artistic excellence of the Horneri«* poems 
that nitany poets of power aiul genius, wlujse names were 
soon lorgotten, |)re('*.*ded the great master’ as we know 
that tlie art of Shakes) leare di<l not e<jine without due 
preparation into the world ; so froin the mature perfe<*Ut)n 
of the art of ( ‘ietuo \ve may, in a men sure, judge, of the 
power and aceomplisbment of tl)e. orators who came before 
him, from whom he pnjfesses U) have learned much, and 
wh(»m lie regarded with generous admiration. 

Ulitgry. In hisf«)ry, regarded a.s a great branch of pro.se literature, 
it is not proliable. that much was aec.ompli.shed, alth<»ngli, 
with the advance of oratory and grammatical studies, 
there must have been not only greater ilueney <jf c<im}»osi« 
tion but the beginning of a riclier and more ornato style. 
Vet Cicero, so candid and indulgent in his c.stimato of 
early Koman poetry and oratory, denies to Homo Iho 
existimee, before Jiis own lime, of any adequate historic al 
Jitenitnre. Nevortheloss it was liy tlio work of a nnm!)er 
of Homan chroniclers during thi.s period tliat the materials 
of early Homan hi.story were? systematized, and the record 
of the state, as it. was iinally given t-o the world in the 
artistic work of Tavy, was extracted from the early annals, 
.stale documents, and private memorials, coiribincd into 
a eoliereut unity, and .su[)]»lemcntcd by invention and re- 
flexion, There were also special w(U’k.s on Itomaii anti' 
quities and coiit.em|wary memoirs, M'hich formed the 
Sonnies oUiiture historians. 

r^uni- Although the artistic product of the first period of 

mary Homau literature which has r(?aclied u.s in a complete 

*^rUKl limited to tlm comedie.s of J.*jantns and Terence, 

the influence of the lost liUiratnre in determining the 
spirit, form, and .stylo of the era.s of more perfect accom- 
plislinient which followed is nnmistakable. AVhile Iminonr 
and vivacity, which were not sur)xi.'vsed in the more ad' 
vauced fttages of literature, had characterized the earlier, 
and an urbanity of lone, with which Fforace by frcfjuent 
imitation acknowledges lii.s syiiijiathy, characterizes tin; 
later development of comedy, tijo tendency of serious 
literature liad been in the niaiu practi<nl, ethical, com- 
inemorativo, and satirical. The higher [‘oetical imagina- 
tion had nppearetl only in Knnius, and had been called 
forth ill him by sympathy with the grandeur of the national 
life and tlm groat pi'rsonal qualities of its rcpre,sentative 
men. Some of the chief motives of the later poetry, .smfli 
as the lovo of nature and the pita.snres and sorro\v.s of 
private life, had a.s yet found .^jarcely any expression in 
Iloinan literature. The fittest metrical vehicle for c]flc, 
didactic, and satiric poetry liad been discovered, but its 
movement was a.s yet rude and inharmonious. The idiom 
of ordinary life and social intercourse and the nioro fervid 
and elevated diction of oratorical prose had made great 
progress, but the language of imagination and poetical 
feeling w^as, if vivid and impressive in isolated exprtiK.siona, 
still incajiable of being wrought into consecutive passages 
of artistic composition. Although the impulse which 
awoke the literary energy of Romo had come from the 
semi-Greeks of the south of Italy, the character of the 
literature ww in the mam Roman and Latin ; and to this 
may attributed the preponderance of the prosaic over 
poetiioid element in il The Sabellian raeos of central 
the Italo-CelUc and Venetian races 
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of the north, in whom the [>ootic sin-ceptibiliiy of Tl;tly 
wMiS most manifest two generations latiu-, w^erc not, until 
after the Ki>cial War, sniticiently in .synqalhy with Ihiiuo, 
and were pnfl»ahly mit n.s yet sullicicntly edu<;it(‘fl to 
induce them to cotitrihiite their sliare to tlie natiojud 
lib ratnre. Hence tlui end of tim Social War, and of the 
Civil War which ari*.^^ out of it, i.s most elearly a deter- 
mining factor in Homan literature, and may mo.st apjM-o- 
prialely l»e talo n as marking the end of t>ne period and 
the beginning ot another. 

Sfuvnd JVi’phI: from 80 (o *l'2 n.c. • 

Tlie last ago of the rejoihlic coinride.s with the first half 
of the Golden Age Ibnrmn literatim!. It is getierally 
know'll as tlio (.‘iceronian ago. from the name of its groaU st 
literary representative, whos«*. ai-tivily a.s a s|»eaki r aiul 
writer W'as uiireiniHing «liiriiig nearly Iho whole perioil. 

It i.s tho ago of purest i‘xeelleuev'. in prose., and of a new 
birth of poetry, characterized rather l.y gn nt original force 
and artistic jvroiniso than by [M’rfect aeev>m[>lishnient. 'Qm 
live chief repn^'sentntives of this age wflio .;lill hold tlnrir 
rank among the great elassic.il writers avo Cicero, (.Ve.sar, 
SalJu.st, Lucretius, and (Catullus. Tho works of i.ither jno.sc 
writers, Varro and Cornelius Xe|»os, have been j)Oitially' • 
pre.served ; but these \vrif »>rs have no claim to rank with 
tho.so already inentioiied a.s creators and mnster.s of literary 
.style. Although literaturo laid not ha yet lici.’ome, as it 
did in tho ago of Martial, and to a ei rtaiii extent in tlie 
ago r(q>rcs(‘uted in the A/'/W/i.s ef jl<»ra« e, n trade er ]iro- 
fo.ssion, an educated reading public already existed, and 
bcxik.s and intellect nal intercoursui filled a large ]»nrt of tho 
lei.snro of inoii actively engaged in aflai rs. Ii!v( n oratory 

wa.s intended quite as iinicli for reaih?rs a.s for the nurliemtc.s 
to wldoli it W'o.s immediately addiv.s.sod ; and sonio of the 
greatest sjicrchcs wliiidi liavi'. como down from that great 
age of orntors were ne\er delivered at all, but were pub- 
li.shotl a.s inanife.st(»es after the event with the. view* of in- 
fluencing educated o|»ini(>n, and as work.s of nrt w'ith the 
view of giving pleasure to edm’ated t^^.^le.. 

Thasthe speceho.sof (deero ( 10<I IJI), more certainly than Cicoro. 
any modem speeches, belong to the domain of litenituro 
quite as mneli a.s to that of forensic or polit leal oratory. And, 
although J )emo.stliene.s is a master of style unrivalled even 
liy'Giecro, tlio literary interest, of imrst of Gieero'.s .specchc.s 

is greater than that of the great mn.ss of Greek oratory, 

a re.sult of what from a foren.sic ]>oint r‘f viinv would now* 

]»c regarded a.s a .serious defect. Thu.s it i.s wdtli justice 
urged that tho greater ]>art of tlm Ih/aire of ArrMas wa.s 
irredevant to the is.suo. and wovdd not have lieeri listened 
to by a Grt'ck court of jii.^tico or a moilcvn jury. Hut it 
was fortunate for the intero.st.s cd literature tliat n court of 
educated Itoinan.s conlil bo influenced by the con.sideralion.s 
thero submitti,'d to them. .In this way a <pu.sti(»n of tlio 
most temporary interest, concerning an individual of no 
particular eminence or importance, lia.s ]uTKlucod one of 
tho most inqwe.ssivo vindications of literature, ever spoken 
or written. Oratory at Homo, assumed a now 1 y |)0 from 
being cultivated as an art wliidi ondeav(»ure<l to jiroduco 
persuasion not so much by intelloctiial conviction a.s by 
appeal to those general human .‘<ym|»athie.H wliich are the 
subject- mat tor with Avhieh liloraturo has to deal, Tn 
omtory, as in every other intellectual provinco, tho Greeks 
had a truer sense of tho limits and oomlitions of their art. 

But command over form i.s only one element in the making 
of an orator or poet. ITic largeness and dignity of tho 
matter with wdiich he has to deal is at least as important. 

Tho Roman oratory of the law courts ha*! to deal not with 
petty questions of disputed property, of fraud, or violence, 
but with great imperial questions, with mattois affecting 
the wellbeing of largo prv%'inces and the honour and safety 
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of tho republic ; and no man ever lived "who, by the in- J 
tensity of his patriotic and imperial feeling, by his pra^ 
tical experience of great affairs, and by the largeness of his 
human sympathies, was Ijctter fitted than Cicero to be the 
representative of the type of oratory demanded by tho 
condition of the later repiiblic. He elevates nefirly every 
subject with which he deals, in those speeches at least 
wliich he tlumght worthy of preservation, by connecting 
it witli groat political or imperial issues. Hut with the 
patriotic, motive of his speeches there is generally com- 
bined a great moral motive. Whatever were tho weak- 
^ nesses and faults of his personal character, no man of 
antiquity liad liigher ethical aspirations. Nowhere is the 
Jloman ideal of character humanized by Greek sUidie.s 
presented with more impressiveness than in the speeches 
of (Jicero. In no writer ancient or modern do we liml 
a greater power of moral indignatifm. And, while he 
inveighed against tho enormities of the man whom ho 
accused with the grave rebuke of a censor as well as the 
pQ^.sion of a personal enemy, no advocate could feel or 
awaken in others a kooner sympathy with the fortunes 
and the cliavacter of the man whom lie was defending. 

To his great artistic ncconiplishment, i>erfectcd by prac- 
tice and elaborate stmly, to tlio j>ower of his patriotic, his 
moral, and personal .sympathies, and his pas.sionate emo- 
tional nature, must be added Ids vivid imagi nation and the 
rich and cojiioiis stream of liis language, in wdiich ho had 
no rival among Homan writers or speakers.^ tie realizes 
with tho imagination of a great <lrainatist the personages 
<>f Ids story, their feelings and motives, and the minutest 
details of their action. It has been said that Roman 
poetry has prodiK'od few, if any, great iy]ics of chaiacter. 
But the Verres, Catiline, Antony (.»f (.'icero are living and 
fiermiinent types. The story told in the /Vo Chieniio may 
be true or fal.se, but the picture of provincial crime which 
it ]ircsents i.s vividly drama tii\ 

Had we ordy known (Meero in his speeches wo shouhl 
liavc ranked him with Demosthenes as one who had realized 
the ltiglu‘st literary ideal, and thereby scoured immortality 
to an art tho effect of which is not often per])cituated. W"e 
.should think of him also as tho creator and master of Latin 
.style,-- the writer >»y whom tho amplest, most passionate, 
and most living ]K>we.r.s of the language liad l»een called 
forth and combined into a great and orderly literary organ. 
We know liim, moreover, not only as a great orator but as 
a ju.st and appreciative critic of oratoiy. But to his ser- 
vices to Roman (oratory we have to mid his service.^ not 
indeed to philosoph}' but to the literature of philosophy, 
and his application to the exposition of hi.s do<;trincs of the 
calmer and more equable re.sour<*cs of tho language. If 
not a ]d)ih'soplier he is an admirable interj^reter of tlio.so 
]>ranche3 of pliiloso[)liy wliich are fitted for practical ap- 
plication, and ho presents us with tJie re.sults of Greek 
reffcxiori vivified by hi.s own human sympathies and his 
large experience of men. Jn giving a model of tho style 
in which human interest can best be imparted to abstract 
«liscU8sions, he ha.s used his gniat oratorical gift and art to 
persuade the world to accept the most hopeful opiuion.s 
<fa human destiny and the principles of conduct most 
conducive to elevation and integrity of character. 

The Letters of Cicero arc the best either in his own or 
in any other language. Tlicy are thoroughly natural,— 
‘‘colloqiiia aKsentium amicorum,’* to use )us own phrase. 
In nearly all other publislicd <rorrespondenre there is some 
medium w^hich interrupt.^ the natural outlet of the man, 
something of literary maimerism, natural reserve, academic 
elaborateness, and after-tliought. Cicero’s letters to Atticus 
and to the frie nds with whom he was completely at his 

^ non ilhistravit mode ted etiam gennlt iu hac lirbo dlcendi 

copUm ” (Oic., DnU.f 7d}. « 


ease are tho most sincere and immediate expression of the 
thought and feeling of the moment. They let us into the 
secret of his most serious thoughts and cares, and they give 
a natural outlet to his vivacity of observation, his wit and 
humour, his kindliness of nature. It shows how flexible 
an instrument Latin prose had Viecome in his hand, when 
it could in accordance with the conditions of perfect 
literary taste do justice at once lo the ample and vehement 
volume of bis oratory, to the calmer and more rhythmical 
movement of his pliilo.sophical meditation, and to the 
natural interchange of thought and feeling in the every- 
day intercour.se of life. 

Among tho man}" rival omtor.s of the ago tho most 
eminent wiiro ITortensin.s and C'jesar. 1'he former, like 
other niembera of the ari.stwrracy, sucli as Memmiua and 
Torquatus, and like Q. Catulus in the receding generation, 
was a kind of dilettante poet and a jwecursor of the poetry 
of pleasure, wliich attained such prominence in tho elegiac 
[loots of the Augustan age. Of J ulius Ciesar (100-44) as an 0?*ar. 
orator wo can jmlge only by liis reputation and by the te.sti- 
mony of hi.s great rival and adversary Cicero ; but we are 
able to appreciate the special ]irai.se of perfect taste in the 
use of language attributed to him.- In hi.s Comme)itaries^ by 
laying aside the oniamonts of oratory, ^ lie created the nuKst 
odniiralilo .style of pros (3 narrative, the .stylo which pre.sent3 
interesting events in tlieir sequence of time and dcjicnderico 
on the will of the aettir, rapidly and vividly, watli .scarcely 
any colouring of personal or moral feeling, any oratorical 
pas.sion, any [»ictorial illustmtion. While he shows the 
persuasive art of an orator by presenting the subjugatior 
of Gaul and his own action in the Civil War in the light 
most favourable to his claim to rule the Roman world, ho 
is entirely free from the Roman fashion of self lamlation 
or di.sparagcment of an adversary. Yet tlio cliarac^tcr of 
tho man i.s .stamped on every line that lie writes, and 
reveals itself e.specially in a perfect simplicity o{ style, the 
result of the clc^arcst intelligence and the str()T)ge.st sense 
of personal dignity. lie avoids not only every unusual ^ 
Imt every super lluous word ; and, although no writing can 
bo more free from rlietorical colouring, ret there may 
from time to time be detected a glow of syuqnithy, like the 
glow of generou.s passion in Thucydides, the more effective 
from tho reserve with which it betrays itself whenever he 
is called on t.o record any act of personal heroism or of 
devotion to military duty. 

In tho sini|)licity of his style, the directnc.s.s of liisSallujit 
narrative, tho entire absence of any didactic tendency, 

C-msar presents a marked contrast to another prose writer 
of that age, — the historian Sallust (87-34). J^ke Varro, , 
he survived Cicero by some years, but the tone and .spirit 
in which his woi ks are written assign him to the republican 
era. He was the first of the puridy artistic historians, as 
distinct from the annalists and the winters of personal 
memoirs. He imitated tho Greek historians in taking [mr- 
tieular actions — ^tlio Jngurtkan War and the CalUinaHaii 
Conspiracy — os tho subjects of artistic treatment. Ho 
wrote also a continuous work, lliAorive^ treating of tho 
events of the twelve years following the dealh of Sulla, 
of which only fragments are preserved. His two extant 
w'orks are more valuable as artistic studies of the rival 
parties in the state and of personal character than as 
trustworthy narratives of facts. His style aims at effect- 
iveness by pregnant expression, sententiousness, archaism. 

He produces the im])ression of caring more for the manner 
of saying a thing than for its triiilu Yet he has groat 
value as a painter of historical portraits, some of them 
those of his contemporaries, and as an author who had 

* "Latine loqui elegantkvilina'* 

* ** Niidi eoiiu sunt, recti ct ymuttl, oankl emtn oratiemli 

Teste detracto (Ciceoro). . ^ v' -v./V- 
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been a political partisan and had taken aome part in 
making history before undertaking to write it; and he 
gives us, from the popular side, the views of a contem- 
porary on the politics of the time. 

In following the development of Roman literature we 
have seen it become the [>ro.so organ of great aifairs, but 
since the apjieararice of tlie Annuh of Ennius, in whom 
the poetry of national life had originated, no work of 
great and original poetical genius had apiu^arod. The 
powerful |K>etieal force which for lialf a century continued 
to be the strongest force in literature, and which created 
masterpieces of art and genius, first revealed itself in the 
latter part of the Ci<*tn*onian age. The strength with 
which it burst forth seems indit^ative of latent sources of 
imaginative feeling and conception long suppressed in the 
Italian tcmjxirameiit, owing perhaps to the absor]»tion of 
the mind and passion f»f the race iti war, politics, and 
Lucre- practical allaiis. The conditions wliicli enabled the j)netic 
ihi*. genins of Italy to come to maturity in the person of 

Lucretius (99-.'>.')) were entire seclusion from ]mblic life 
and absorption in the ideal pleasures of eontoinplation and 
artistic production. He producers tlie iinprossioii of a man 
so possessed ])y intellectnal and iinaginativo enthusiasm as 
to havti separated himself from tJio active interests and 
social plt'asurcs of his time, ami to have passed that period 
of his life which was given to literary pro<iuction in study- 
ing ilio laws and wat(;liiiig the spectaeh^ of nature, and in 
the active exercise of imaginative tliougld (m the [wnblems 
of human life. This isolatioTi from the fainillar ways of 
his contciiiporaries, while it was, according to tradition and 
the internal o.vid(m<*e of his poem, destructive to liis sjurifs 
hcaltli, resiiltcrl in a work of genius, miiqno in character, 
which was a second lurth of imaginative poetry in Italy, 
and still stands forth as the greatest phil(»sophical poem 
ill any language. In the form of his poem In* followed a 
Greek original; ami tlie stuff out of which the texture of 
his ]>]iilosophieal argument is framed was derived from 
Greek science ; l>ut all that is of deep human and ]ioeti(*al 
meaning in the poem is his own, Ilis sense of the grace 
and beauty (»f language had indeed been educated by 
tlie syinpaihetic study of Homer and Euri[»idcH ; but the 
philosophical guidance wlii<*b he followed and his revcreiiee 
lor Ilis guide were rather a liimlrancw than an aid to his 
art, and were the cause of Ids presenting tlio pure ore of 
Ilis own genius overlaid with great masses of alien alloy.* 
I\Tiilo we recognize in the A* AVr?/;n SaUmi some of tlie 
most powerful poetry in any language ami feel that few 
poets have penetrated witli smdi pasvsionate sincerity and 
courage into the secret of nature and some of the deeper 
truths of human life, wo must acknowledge that, as com- 
pared wnth the groat didactic poem of Virgil, it is crude 
and unformed in artistic design, and often rough and un- 
equal in artistic cxc*cution. Yet, apart altogether from 
its independent value, by his speculative power and 
enthusiasm, by his revelation of the life and sjiectaclo of 
nature, by the fresh creativeness of his diction nnd the 
elevat^ movement of his rhythm, he exorcised a more 
powerful influence than any otlier on tho art of his more 
perfect successors. * 

While the imaginative and emotional side of Roman 
poetry was so powerfully represented by Lucretius, atten- 
tion was directed to its artistic side by a younger genera- 
tion, who moulded themselves in a great degree, though 
CVitulInv. not exclusively, on Alex andrian modelj L^..,|I)f this small 
group of by common 

tastes and frieMfinip, one only has survived, fortunately 
the man of most genius among them, Valerius Oatullus 
(84 ^54). He too tras a hey force in Roman lite rature, 
the a^pting S4 niher then 87 . th# rUto of hie 


Although of a family [ti-<>l»Hblv originally Roman, and 
although brought early in his carwu* into intimate rela- 
tions with members of the great Roman families he was a 
provincial by birth, and was apparently moved in his 
earliest youth by that fresh enthu.siasm for ciillure wliich 
in Ills own and tlie following generation imabled Cisaljune 
Gaul to do so much to enrich Roman literature. His 
nature, in Avhich siuisuous ])assion and warm affection were 
united, made him fell a victim to the fascinations of the 
famous Clodia, whom he has celebrated, under the name 
of Lcsbia, in soim* of tho most powfTfnl and charming love 
])oetry found in any language. The subjects of his best * 
art are taken irnnn-diatt'ly from bis own life, - his lovCvS, 
his frieiid.shi[»s, his travels, liis aniinositi(?s, jicrsonal and 
political. His most original contiilmtion to the substance 
of Roman literature w'as that be first shaped into ])oetvy 
tho cxperienc(5 of his own heart, as it Inid i>ei*n sliaped by 
Alc«iis and Sapplio in the early «.lays of Greek |>oetry. 

No poet has surpassed liim in the. power of vitally repnv 
ducing the pleasure and pain <»f the passing hour, i^^t 
recalled by idealizing reliexion as in Hovaeo, nor overlaid 
with mythological ornament as in l*r»»pen ius, lait in all 
the keenness of imniediato impression. He also introdm-* il 
into Homan literature that personal as distinct from ]M»Ii- • 
tit'al or social Sfitire wliiidi appears l.ater in the Ept»hA of 
Horace and tlie Epif/nfws of Alartial. The sling in 
Gatullus, at least in his iambics and phala'ci.ans, is more 
concentrated than in the later writers. He anticipatcvl 
Ovid in recalling the stories t»f tJivok mythology into a 
second poetical life. If is greatest contribution to jioctic 
art consisted in the {>erfi‘c,tion wliich he attained in the 
[dialrecian, tho pure iambic, and the scazon metres, and in 
the ease and grace ivith which lie used tho language c»f 
familiar intercourse, as distinct from that of the creative 
imagination, of the rostra,” and »»f the. schools, to give at 
once a lifelike and an artistic exinessirui to liis feelings. 

He has the interest of being the last poet of the free re 
public. In his life and in his art ho was tin* precursor of 
tho.se poets wdio used their genius as the inter] ueter and 
minister of pleasure; but he rises above them in llio spirit 
of personal indcpmidence, in his affection for his friends, 
in his keen enjoyment of natural and .simple pleasures, and 
in his power of giving vital ex]»rcssion to these feelings. 

Third Period : ,Avifvsf mi Ay*', 1*2 u.r. io 17 a.i>. 

The poetic impuLso and culture conuniinieated to Roman 
literature in the Ia.st years of the republic pas.sed on with- 
out any break of continuity into the literature of tho 
succeeding age. One or two of tlie circle of Catullus .sur- 
vived into that age ; but an entirely new' .sjiirit tMine over 
the literature of the new period, and it is by new^ men, 
educated indeed under the same literary inlluencos, but 
living ill an altered -world and belonging originally to a 
different order in tho state, that the mwv spirit was ex- 
pressed. The literature of the later republic rpflect.s the Tnflu^nr# 
sympathies ami prejudices of an aristooralic clas.s .sharing 
in the conduct of national affairs ami living on terms of 
equality with one another ; that of tlie Augustan age, both tions. 
in its early serious enthusiasm and in the licence and levity 
of its later development, represents the hopes and aspira- 
tions with which the new monarchy was ushered into tho 
world, nnd the pursuit of pleasure and amusement, w*hicU 
becomes the chief intere.st of a class cut off from the higher 
energies of practical life, and moving in the refining and 
enervating atmosphere of an imperial court. Tlio great 
inspiring influence of tho new literatim was the enthu- 
siasm produced first by tho hope and afterwards by the ful- 
filment of the restoration of peace, order, national glory, 
under the rule of Augustus. All that the age long^ for 
seemed to be embodied in a man who had both in his 

XX. gi 
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own person and l>y inheritance the natural spell which 
aways the iniaginatiou of the world, Tho aentiment of 
hero-worsliip was at all times strong in tho Homans, and 
no one was ever the object of more sincere as well as 
simulated liero-worship than Augtistus. It was not, how- 
ever, by his 0 (jMiils in station that the first feeling was 
likely to be entcrtainctl, 11ic earliest to give expressi^m 
to it was the hnmbly-born poet from the Cisalpine ]>ro- 
viiieo ; but the s|n*,ll was sonn ackrujw ledgod by tlio ealimT 
and more worldly-wise jioet wiiose first entlmsiasm had 
directed him into the op[>osite oani]i. 'J'he disgust aroused 
^ by the anti-national policy of Antony, and the danger to 
the empire wliudi was averted by the result of tho battle 
of Aciiurn, witli the conlidence inspired by the new ruler, 
combined to reconcile the great families as well as the 
great l»ody of the people to the new order of things. 

VVliilc the establishment of the empire ]jrodiK‘od a revival 
of national and im])erial feeling, it suppn^ssed all indeperid 
ent political thought and nelion. Hence the two great 
fopns of prose literature wdiich dr(‘w their noiirislmient 
from the struggles of [ioliti< al life, oratory and ctmtem 
j)orary history, wane airosted in their development. 'l"he 
chief intertist of letter w ril ing )iad eonsi.sted in its being 
tho medium of inlerchai^go of lliought on j>olilies, anti 
thus, altliough corresj»onden<‘e Im Iwccii friends still went 
oil a.s before, no collect ion (»f letters was of sidliciont im- 
portance to be }ires(n*ve.d. 'fhe main eonrso <»f lilorature 
W’as thus for a time diverted into poetry. That pK>etvy 
in its most c*lcvate<l form aimed at being the organ of the 
new empire and of realizing the national ideals of life ami 
chara<*.ter its ausph'cs ; ami in carrying out this aim 

it sought to n‘C{ill tho great inciuorics of tho past. It 
liecamo also the organ of tho ]deasures and interests of 
private life, the cliief motive's of whieli were the Jove of 
nature and the passion of love. It .sought also to make 
the art ami poetry of (Ircecc live a mw artistic life. Satire, 
debarred from that eoniinent ou political action wdiicli had 
been open to Lmnlius and to C’atullus and (^^alvu.s under 
tho rcpuVdic, turned to social ami imlividnal life, and com- 
binud with the. newly-develoj>ed taste for (?tliical analysi.s 
and reflexion intrcnbicod by ( H<*ero. One great work li.ad 
still to iHi <loii(j in ]»rt»se — a retrospect of tlio past liisitiry 
of the stale fmin an idealizing an<l romanticizing }>oint of 
view. For that work ihe August an age, as tlie eml of one 
great cycle of events and the beginiihig of aiiotiier, was 
eminently .suited, and a writer wh<\ by liis gifts of imagina 
Iron and sympathy, was ]Hulia}»s belter Jittc?d than any 
other man of anthpiity for llie task, and who through tho 
whole of this period livc<l a life of liteiary leisure, "was 
found to do justice to the subject. 

Althoiig'. tho age did not alToi-d that free sco]>e ami 
stimulus to iiuiivi<hu\l energy and entcr|>rise which have 
Iwen tho conditions under which the most truly creative 
literature lias flourished, no age afforded more material 
and social ml vantages for tlie peaceful cultivation of letters. 
Tho new influence of ]»atronage, which in other tiraea has 
chilled the genial current of literature, be.canu?, in the 
person of Msecenas, the inediuin through wdiich literature 
and tho imperial poU(?y were brought into union. Poetry 
thus accpiired the tone of the world, kept in clo.so connexion 
with tlu? chief source of national life, while it w'as culti- 
vated to the highest pitch of artistic perfection under the 
most favourable conditions of leisure and freedom fixnn 
tho distraction.^ and anxietie.s of life. 
i-giL The earliest in the order of time of the pocta who adorn 
this age — Virgil (70-19) Is also the greatest in geniiis, 
tho most richly cultivated, and tho moot jierfect in art. 
Ho is the idealizing pool oif tho bodies and aspirations and 
of the purer and happier life of which the age seemed to 
contain the promise. He elevateo the present bj^aseociat* 
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ing it with the post and future of the world, and sancti- 
fies it by seeing in it the fulfilment of a divine }>urpose. 
Poetry is no longer, as in the previous generation, in dis. 
cord with the dominant tendency of affiiirs, but in harmony 
with all that w'a.s restorative of the peace, order, and 
ha}»}>iness of tho world. Virgil i.*^ tlie true representative 
poet of Homo and Italy, of nalicmal glory and of tho 
beauty of nature, tlic arti.st in whom all the ottbrts of tho 
past were made ]>crfect, and the unaj>proaehabIe .standard 
of excellence to future tiiiie.s. While more richly endowed 
with .son.sil)ility to all native influenec.s, he w^as more deeply 
imluied tban any of hi.s contemporaries witli the poetry, 
the thought, and the learning of (1 recce. It was by lean- 
j ing on tiic.so .supp<»itH that liis genius felt its way and 
I ex]»amled into higher and wider devolopmtmt. His art 
begins in iinitatiVm of lh(‘ cjulences, the <Iictiori, and the 
pastoral fancies of Theocritus ; l>ut evt'u in these imitative 
j poem.s of Ills youth we see that he is ]>orfect ma.stcr of 
hi.s materials. The L-atin hexameter, which in Eiiniu.s ami 
Ijucretius was the organ of the more dignified ami majestic 
emotions, Viecainc in his liaiids tlie most |u;.rfeot measure 
in which the .softer and more luxurious seutinieut of nature 
has been expressed ; and the Latin language was cnriclicd 
with its sw'eetest and most musical varilitious. 1’he senti- 
ment of Italian .scmiory and the love whii'li tlie Italian 
pca.-aiit lias for the fainiliar sights ami .soumls of liis hoint'. 

I fouml a voice wdiicli never can pass away : and the joy 
and pfiin of the ]>assion of love were revealed in these ]>o('ins 
I in a way as yet uii:i|)[a*e]icmh;d by the Avorld. Jn this 
tho earliest ami Ica.-^t .sm ious ellbrt of VirgiT.s genius tliere 
is no inim.itnrity (»f art, and in poems outwardly im>t 
remote from the current of active life tliere is tho recogni- 
thm of tho master force by w liieh that current wa.s de.'^tined 
to bo impelled and controlled. 

In Ids next ]>oeTn, the. o/gVe.*?, wd aro struck by tho 
great advaaco in the origin.'ility imd self (lci>end<mco of tho 
artist. In tho mature, perfection of his workmanship, in tlui 
dee[>enijig and .strcngtlienlng of all hi.s .sympathies mid 
convictions. His genius still works uuder forms jirescribcd 
by (ircj.rk art, and under tlio di.sjvlvant.igo of liiiA'ing a 
]Aractical and utilitarian aim iinj»o>cd on it. Hut he h«as 
even in fm ru so f.ar .snr[>assc.d Ids originals that he alone 
has gained for the |mre didaetic poem a pla<r.e among tho 
liighest forms of serious jioctry. wliiJo ho has so Iransiiiiitcd 
hi.s inatorial Ih.it, without violation of truth, he ha.s made 
tho wdiole poem alive with iKietic feeling. The homeliest 
iletails of the larnier’s W'ork aro transligured through tho 
mnghtal jHdeney of the jioet s love of nuturo in her imme- 
diate charm of .sight and .smind and in her all-pervading 
jircsericc, e.specially a.s that charm and presence reveal 
themselves in the land and rliinalo of Italy; through his 
rcligioii.s feeling and liis pious '.ympatliy with tho sanc- 
litie.s of human affection ; through hi.s patriotic spujiathy 
with tho national greatness ; and through the rich allu- 
siveneft.s of Ills art to everything in jioetry and legend 
which can illnsirato and ghn ify his theme. 

In the rmtomi IWtns and Gcnrt/irg Virgil i.s the idealiz- 
ing jx»et of the beauty and of tho old simple and liardy 
life of Italy, ;vs the imagination eofilJ conceive of it in an 
altered w^orld. In the ho is the idealizing poet of 

national glory, especially aa that glory waa manifested in 
the yiersion of Angustua. The ciuc of national life, vividly 
conceived but rudely executed by Ennius, waa perfected 
in the years that followed tho deciaivo victory at Actium^ 
To do justice to hia idea Virgil enters into rivalry with a 
greater poet than those whom ho had equalled or sur- 
passed in hia proviou.s works. And, though he cannot 
unroll before u» the jiage of heroic action wi^ the power 
and migeaty of Homer, yet by tho t^nqiathy with which 
he realh^ the idea of Home, and by tha power 
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he has nabd the details of tmditioii, of scoiioa, of reli* 
gious usage, to e»il)o<ly it, ho lias built up in the form t»f 
an epic p('ein the most enduring and the most artistically 
constructed monument of national grandeur. 
lIorfU!6. The second great]>(H?t of the time liomce (G5-8) — liohls 
a lower place in the reverence of the world, but is pfMha|»s 
os much loved and is even vnoic, largely and familiarly 
known. He is both the realist suid the idealist of liis age. 
If we want to know th(3 actual lives, manners, and ways 
of thinking f)f the Homans of the geiUTation succeeding 
the overthrow of the republic it is in the Sttfin^s' and par 
lially in the fs/nsf/t’s of Horace that we shall lind them. 
If wo ask what there was in the life of that tune of mon? 
exfpiisite or more pirpiant charm, of more clcvatc<l enthu 
siasm, of graver experience, t<> stir the faney and move tln‘ 
mood of imaginative j’ellexion, it is in Ihe lyrical p^xnns of 
Horace tliat we .shall find tho most varied and trust\v(*rthA 
ari.swtir. He was j»ri*pared lor Jiis double task by the 
experiencfj of life ami his stn»ng hohl on the actual worM, 
and ])y drinking long a]id (lot:ply of tho ])nrer ami imne 
remote .sources of (Jreelv inspiration. 

His literary activity (‘xteml.s over ab(mt tliirly years and 
naturally divides itself into tl)ree [*eriods, each mark«-d \>\ 
a distinct character. Tlie first exte.]i<ling from aU»nt lU 
to 20 — is that of the coiupositiuu of the A/iof/rx .nul *sW//V».v. 
In the former ho imitates tlio (dveek An ltilochns, but 
takes his subjects from the men, women, am) incidents of 
tho day. They are the expression of tln^ least hap|»y part 
of his career and tho least estiniahle side of lus nature. 
His hum<»?ous observation of life and the more serious 
grain in bis charactitr found more eougenial occupation ij» 
]>( rfeclii]g the national w'ork of Lucilius than in iritrutluc 
ing ‘Mile Parian iambics to Laiium.*' Personality is the 
essence of his AyxiJrx ; in the it is use«I merely ns 

illustrative of general temltmcies. In the NobVex we lind 
realistic pie4iii“s of .social life, and llu? (Mnuliict and o])ifi- 
ioas of the world submitted to the standard of good feeling 
, and coin mon .son.se. The .style of tho is ]ioint(Ml and 

epigrammatic, that of the Safhrs natural and familiar. 
The hexameter no longer, as in Xjiicilins, moves awkwardly 
as if in fetters, but, like the language of 'iVnuice, of 
(•atullu.s in liLs ligliLor }>ioces, of (decro in his Ictteis t«> 
Atticii.s, adapts itself to tlm evcry<lay intercourse of life, 
Tlie next period i.s the meridian of lii.s genius, tho time 
of his gixiatest lyrii'iil ins[uiation, which he himself as.so- 
ciates with tlie peace and lei.sun; .seen red to him by his 
>Salnne farm, 'riie .spirit of tlio cliild who had lo.st hiin.self 
on Monte Voltore s<?emed to come back to Jiini in lii.s Idindy 
• wandoring.s among tlio Sabine bills. Tho life of plea.su re 
which ho ha<l lived in his youth comes l>ai*k to him, not 
a.s it was in its actual (li.stractioii.s ami di.srpjKiintrnents, 
but in tho idealizing light of modi tat ivo rctro.spoct. He 
had not only become reconciled to the order of things, 
hut was moved by hi.s intiinato friend.ship with Miocenas 
to aid in raising tho w’orld to sympathy Avith tho imperial 
rule through tho mc<liiim of liis lyrical inspiration, a.s Virgil 
had through tho glory of his epic art. With the comple- 
tion of the three books of Ofks he cjLst aside for a time 
tlie office of the “ vates/^ and resunuxl that of the critical 
spectator of human life, but in tlie spirit of a moralist 
rather than a satirist. Ho feels the increasing languor of 
the time as well as the languor of advancing years, and 
seeks to encourage younger men to take up the role of 
lyrical poetry, while he devotes himself to the coutemplor 
tion of the true art of living. Self-culture rather than 
the fulfilment of public or social duty, as in the moral 
teaching of Cicero, is the aim of hia teaching ; and in this 
we recognize the influence of the emigre in throwing the 
* in^iVidW back on himself. As Chcem tones down his 
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fervour of his lyrical utUnances in liis Ejnstfm, aud thus 
prodiuxvs a stylo combining tho ea.se of the best epistolary 
stylo with the grace and coiu-cntratum of poetry, tlio style, 
as it has been called, of ’‘idealized common smsc, ’ tlmt of 
tho “uibanns’* and cultivated man of the worlil w ho is 
al.M^ ill his liovus (»f inspiration a genuino |»n» t. in fho 
last di-ci-miiiim «if ln> life ho rcsumoil for a time, nmlcr 
prcssuio of tlic imperial commaTM.l, lii.s lyrical function, and 
pr<»<liiccd Slum* of ilic innst cxijuisite ami nuitmv. jiroducU 
ol hi.s ajt. P.iit liis i-hirf activily i.s fluvolc*! to critici.sm. 

Ho first vimlicaU-s the claims of liis own ago to literary ^ 
piv eminenn*, ami then .st cks to .^tiinulato tlio younger 
wrilors of the d.-iv to what. In* ivgard« d as tho maniicr 
torni.s of pni ii y. aii<l espnrlally to I la- liagi<; drama, w hich 
>‘ee.im(l tor a short lime to giu* promise, of an artistic 
revival. It .<»'« ms .-tiangc that, alihougli lie must have 
known tlie Avrilings of J’j’ojioiiius ami the eailier wrilings 
ot Ovid, he ]i;i,s mi won! of rec( ignition for them. And, 
though lie writes to Tibullus with friem'liy regard, bo 
.MH'iiis to value him as a stmlent ol jihilo.'Ophy inonr tha#. 

MS a poet, ami .says noljjiiig to imlirale, that he believed 
liis work woulil be im>n; cmluring than that of Titiu.s or 
Julius J'loru.s or Julu.s Autouius. 

fait tlie ]w»elry of the laMi r lialf i>f tlio Augustan ago ^ 
deslim d to .survive diil not fMllow tlie Jim.s eitlicr of Jyrieal 
or of dramatie arl marked e»ut f»»r tlmiu by Horace. Tho 
latest form of poi t ry aih^pted from ( ireeci.*. ami de-stined t«> 
gain fuid iH iniam iitly to hold tlic cor tJ Hie wmld was tins 
elegy. From the tiiuo of Alimm ruins tlii.s form .seems to 
have pre..seutc4l il.self a.s the im».->t natuial vchiele for tho 
]»oetry of j'leasiiro in an age. of luxury, relinement, and 
iiicijiieut dnay. Its facile tlow^aml iliythm .seem to adapt 
it to the exjuessiou ami il last rat ion of pi'r.sonal feeling. 

It goes to tho ruind of tho read».‘r through .a medium of 
.sentiment rather than of (‘mtinuous tlumgbt or imaginativo 
illustiatimi. The greatest ma.sters of iliis kind of t>oetry 
arc the olegiai* poets of the AugUf^faii age, - d ilmllus, Pro- 
}>ertius, avid Ovid. (.>f iViese Tibullus (il. l‘J) i.s tlie umstTiV.Mrm-i 
reliued and L-mler. As ibe. poet <-f lo\ e. in- gives utterance 
1o the pch.si\e nielatieholy rallitr than to ihe. pleasures 
as.<ociate<l willi it. In lii.s sympathy with the life and 
beliefs of tJie eounliy ]»eo}»k‘. lie. .^hows an allinity both to 
tho idyllic .spirit and to tlie piety of Virgi]. There i.s 
.somcihing, ton, in lii.s fastidious rdiiicimmt and in LLs 
►shrinking from the rough contact, of life that remind.s xia 
of tho Kngli.sh [met (bay. 

A poet of more .sln:iigtli ami more pow erful imagination, rropei- 
but of les.s retinement in his life and le.^.s cxipiisite ta.stebuH, 
in hi.s art, Ls IVopertiiis (<'*. .'"lO-e. lb), ‘‘tho Ibunan Calli- 
maelin.s/’ His youth was a. more stormy one than lliat of 
Tibullus, and Ava-s pa.s.sod, not like hi.s, among the “healthy 
wmods^of hi.s country ostaic, but amid all tho licence of 
the capital. Hi.s passion for Cynthia, the theme of Ids 
most tinislnxl poetry, i.s second only in intcro.st to that of 
Catullu.s for Le.sbin ; and Cynthia, in her fa.sriimtion and 
caprice.s seem.s a more real ami intelligible personage than 
tlie idealized object iirst of the idolatry and afterward.s of 
tho malediction of Cfitullus. IToptiiius is a le.ss accom- 
pli.slicd arti.st and a less tMjuably ideasing writer tlian either 
Tibullus or Ovid, Init ho .shoAv.s more ixiAver of dealing 
gnively Avith a great or tragic situation than either of 
them, and his diction and rhythm give frequent proof of a 
concentrated force of con(‘eption and a (‘orres|>onding move- 
ment of imaginative feeling Avliieh remind us of Lucretius. 

The most facile and brilliant of the elegiac poets and the Ovid, 
least serious in tone and spirit is Ovid (43 B.C.-17 a.p.), 
the latest in order of time. As an amatory poet he is the 
poet of pleasure and intrigue rather than of tender sentv* 
ment or absorbing passion. Thou^ he treats hU subject 
in relatioiii^ hixns^ with^re levity and irony than reat: 
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feeling, yet he alone among the elegiac poets is able to 
embody it in dramatic foi iu, and by his vivid gifts of fancy 
to create a literature of romantic passion and adventure 
adapted to amuse and fascinate the idle and luxurious 
society of Avhich the cider Julia was the centre. The power 
of continuous narrative is }>est seen in the MdamorphoHea^ 
written in hexameters, to which he has itn].)arted a rapidity 
and fluidity of movement more suited to romantic and pic- 
tunwjue narrative than the weighty self -restrained verso 
of Virgil. In his Fasti he trt'ats a .subj«*et of national 
^ interest; it is not, how'ever, through the strength of Uoniau 
sentiment luit tlirough the [lOwer of vividly conceiving 
and narrating stories of strong liuman interest that the 
poem lives. In his latest works- -the Tnstia. and /iV 
-lie ini parts the interest of ])er.sonal confessions to 
the record of a uiiitjiic ex|)erience. liatin poetry is more 
rich in the expression of [xirsonal feeling than of dramatic 
imagination. In Ovitl we liave both. We know him in 
the intense liveliness of his feeling and the human W’eak 
ir.!.ss of his nature more intimately than any otIn.T writer 
of antiquity, excejU. perhaps Cicero. xAs Virgil marks the 
point of maturest excellence in poetic diction and rhythm, 
Ovid marks that of I he greab'st facility. 

The Augustan age was one of thos(j great eras in the 
w'orld, like the era succeeding the Persian War in Greece, 
the Elizabethan age in luigland, and the beginning of the 
present century in Enrofie, in which w-hat seems a new 
spring of national and individual life calls out an idealizing 
reti*ospeet of the |>ast. As the jiresent seems full of new" 
life, the [aist seems rich in glory and the future in hope. 
The past of Home had always a pocuJijir fascination for 
Koman writ(;rs, Virgil in a supreme degree, and Horace, 
Propertius, and Ovid in a less degree, had expressed in 
their poetry the roman<‘e of the jast. But it was in the 
Livy great historical work of fiivy (f)!) n.o.47 a.d.) that the 
record of the national life, coloured by idealizing rctro- 
sj)ect, received its most systeinatic oxjMisition. The con- 
ception of his work must have nearly coincided in point 
of time with the impulses in which tlie ^Fnrid and th(‘ 
national 0</^s of Horace? had their origin. Its exeention 
xvas the work of a life prolonged through the hangiior and 
dissolution follow ing .so .soon upon the promise of the new 
era, during which time the j»ast became glorifuMl by con- 
trast W'ith the disheartmiing aspect of the present. The 
value of tlie w’ork oonsi.sts not in any power of critit!al iu- 
vestrgation or weighing of historical evidence lint in the 
intense sympathy of the writer w ith the national ideal, and 
the vivid imagination witli wdiicli under the influence of 
this sympathy he gives life to the events and personages, 
the w\ars and political .struggles, of times remote from hi.s 
ow'n. Although he ha.s no accurate conception of the con- 
stitutional history cJ the state, yet nowhere else in ancient 
history do we find the iiatriciaii and pleVieiaii forces in a 
state by which that history is wxirked out .so vividly and 
dramatically emliodied. He makijs m feel more than any 
one the majesty of the Homan state, of it.s great magis- 
tmeics, and of the augu.st council by which its policy was 
guided. And, while he makes the w'ord.s “ senatns jKipU' 
liiaque Uomanus ” full of significance for all times, no one 
realizes with more enthusiasm all that is implied in the 
word.s “imperiiiin Komanum,” and the great military quali - 
ties of head and lujart by which that empire wa.s acquired 
and maintained. While the general corieeption of hi.s work 
is thus aniinatixl by national enthusia-sm, the details are 
filled up with all the resources of a vivid imagination and 
of literary art. The vast scale on which the w'ork was 
conceived and the thoroughness of artistic execution with 
which the details are finished are characteristically Roman. 
The prose style of Rome, as a vehicle for the continuous 
narration of events coloured by a rich and picturesque 
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imagination and vivified by dignified emotion, attained its 
perfection in him. 

F(mrili Period: from \1 to about 130 a.T). 

For more than a century after the death of Augustus Charsc- 
Roman literature continues to flow in the old channels. tertRtica 
Home contiTiiie.s the centre of the literary movement. The 
clniracteristics of the great WTitor.s are essentially national, tan ag«. 
not provincial nor cosmopolitan. In ]>rase the old forms 

oratory, history, the epistle, treatises or dialogues on 
t‘thical and literary <]uestion.s — continue to be cultivated, 
•Scientific and practical subject.^, such as natural historj’^, 
n.r(?liitecture, modieino, agriculture, are treated in more 
clabonito literary stylo. The old Homan salura i.s devel- 
oped into .something like the modern j)rose novel. In the 
varioLi.s provinces of poetry, while there i.s little novelty or 
in.spiratimi, there? i.s abundance of industry and ambitious 
etFort. The national love of W'orks of large conqmss sliow's 
itself in the production of long epic poein.s, both of the 
historic and of the imitative Alexandrian type. Out of 
many others four of these have been preserved, two at 
least of which the world might have allowed to perish 
without sensible dimiuiition to its literary w*c‘altli. The 
iinitiitivo and rhetorical tii.ste.s of Home show^ed themselves 
in the composition of exotic tragedii s, as remote irr spirit 
and character from Greek as from Roman life, of which 
the only extant speeimen.s are those attributed to the 
younger Seneca. The compo.sition of didaelic, lyi ical, and 
elegiac })oetry also was the aecoiiiplishment and pastime of 
an educated dilettjinte chiss. The only extant specimens 
of any interest are sotne of the Silrie of Statius. The only 
voice with which the |)oot of thi.s oge can cx])ro.s.s liijnself 
Avitli force and sincerity i.s tliat of satire and .satiric e])i- 
gram. Ovid wa.s the last of the true poets of Home who 
combined idealizing power of imagination wutli arti.stic 
originality. After him wo find only imitative echoes of 
the old music creat(?d by Virgil and others, as in Statius, 
or powerful declamation, as in Lucan and Juvenal. There « 
is a dc»terioration in the diction as Avell a.s in the music of 
poetry. The elaborate literary culture of the Augu.stan 
age lias done .something to impair the native foree of the 
Latin idiom. The language of literature, in the most 
clal>orato kind of prose a.s well as poetry, loses all ring of 
popular speech. The old oiatorical tastes and nptitiKlc.s 
find their outlet in juiblic reeitatinn.s and the practice of 
declarnatiou. Forced and dlstorUid expre.ssion, exagger- 
ated empha.si.s, point and antitlie«i,s, an affeeted prcttine8.s, 
“inelliti ATiboruiii globuli,'" were studied with the vieAV 
of gaining the applause of audiences who thronged the 
lecture and recitation rooms in search of temporary excite- 
ment. Edn(?ation was more widely diffused, but waA less 
thorougli, less lci^su^ely in its ^letbod, le.s8 than before de- 
rived from the purer Hoiirces of culture. The preewious 
immaturity of Lucan's career afforrls a marked contrast to 
the long pre|>aration of Virgil and Horace for their high 
oflice. Although there are some works of the Silver Age of 
considerable and one at least of supreme interest, from 
the insight they afford into the experience of a century 0 / 
organizc^l desiiotism and its effect on the spiritual life of 
the ancient world, it cannot Iw* doubted that the steady 
literary decline which characterized the last centuries of 
paganism begins with the death of Ovid and Livy, If 
the world had not altogether ceased to produce men of 
genius, the conditions under which their genius could unfold 
itself were no longer the .same. The influences which had 
inspired the republican and Augustan literature were the 
artistic impulse derived from a familiarity with the great 
works of Greek genius, becoming more intimate with evei^ 
new generation^ the spell of Rome over the imaginatu^ of 
the kindred Italian racei^ the charm of Italy, aiid the viyiii; 
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sensibility of the Italian temperament. These influences 
were certainly much leas operative in the first century u£ 
the empire. The Imitative impulse, which hod much of 
the cliaracter of a creative impulse, and had resulted in 
the appropriation of the forms of poetry suited to the 
Roman and Italian character and of the. metre^s suited to 
the genius of the Latin langiuigt*, no longer stiniulatod to 
artistic effort. The great source, s of (Jreek ])CM^try were 
no longer regarded, as they Avere by Lucretius and Virgil, 
as “integri*' and “sancti fontes,” and approached in a 
spirit at once of daring adventure and reverential enthusi- 
asm.^ Wo have the testiiiRUiy of tAvo men of tlie shreAAdest 
common sense and tlio most nmsculiiie understanding - 
Martial and Juvenal — to the stale and Hfele.s.s cliaracter of 
the art of the ISilver Age, Avhich sought to reproduce in the 
form of epics, tragedies, and elegies the bright fancies of 
the Greek mythology. 

The idea of Romo, oAving to the anbigonism belAvcc.n 
the policy of the Government and the syin])atliic‘S of the 
class by Avhioh literature avus favoured and cultivatetl, 
could no longer be an inspiring motive, as it had been in 
the literature of the republic and of tlie Augustan age. 
The sj)irit of Rome apj>ears oidy as animating the j>rotesi 
of Lucan, the satire of Rersius and Juvenal, the sombre 
picture Avhicli Tacitus paints of tlie annals of the empire. 
Oratory is no longer an independent voice ajipcaling to 
sentiments of Roman dignity, but the \vcai>OTi of th(‘ 
“delatores,” wielded for tlieir oavu adAiiucemeiit and the 
destruction of that class Avliich, even in their digcneracy, 
retained most sympatliy Avith the national traditions. 
Roman liistory Avas no longer a record of national glory, 
stimulating the patriotism and Hattering the pride of all 
Roman citizens, but a personal eulogy or a j)ersoiial invc<’- 
tive, according as servility to a [uesent or liatved of a 
reiR^nt ruler was the motive Avhich animated it. 

The charm of lUilian scenes still remained the .same, 
but the fresh and inspiring feeling of nature as a great 
power ill the Avorld, a great re.storative influence on human 
life, gave jflace to the nu‘re sensuous gratitiifation derived 
from the luxurious and ai-bificial benauty of the country 
villa. Tlie idealizing yiootvy of passion, wliicli found a 
genuine voice in Catullus and the elegiac jx)ets, could not 
prolong itself through the exhaustiug licence of siHuressive 
generations. The vigorous vitality Avhicli gives interest 
to the ]wsonality of (.^atulliis, Rropertius, and Ovid no 
longer characterizes their successors. Tlio pathos of natural 
affection i.s occasionally n^coguized in Statius and more 
rarely in Martial, but it has not the depth of teridi?rness 
found in Lucretius and Virgil. Human life is altogether 
ghallower, has the .same cajiacity for neither joy nor sorroAv. 
The wealth and lu.xury of .smjceeding genomtions, the 
monotonous routine of life, the separation of the edinrated 
class from the higher work of tlie world, have proiiuced 
their enervating and paralysing effect on the mainsprings 
of poetic and imaginative feeling. 

New New elements, liOAvever, appear in the literature of this 
literary period. As the result of the sevcra,iice from the active 
(ileiuenU interests of life, a new interest is aAvakened in the inner 
life of the individual The extreme immorality of the age 
not only affords abundant material to the satirist but 
deepens the consciousness of moral evil in purer and more 
thoughtful minda. To these causes we attribute the patho- 
logical observation of Seneca and Tacitus, the new sense 
of purity in Persiua called out by contrast with the im- 
purity around him, the glowing if somewhat sensational 
exaggeration of Juvenal, the vivid characterization of 
Martial The literature of no time presents so powerfully 

. ^ ‘CoatiMt with fcnitM" and the 

recluderft fanteii” of lthe bld^ mts the &i|tt line of 
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the contrast betAveeii moral gooti and evil. In tliis resjiect 
it is truly represen tatiA'o of the life of the age. Another 
iicAV element is tlie influeuce of a new race. In the tAvo 
preceding periods the rapid diffusion of literary culture 
following the Social War and the first Civil War Avas seen 
to aAvaken into new life tlie elements of original genius 
ill ftuly and (.-isiilpiiiu Gaul. In tlie first century of the 
empire a similar result was pnxkiced by the diffu*siori of 
that eiiltuie in the l^Uinized districts of Spain. The 
fervid temperaineiit of a fre.sh and vigorous race, Avhich 
reeeived tlie Latin diseipliiie just as J^vt.ium Imd two or 
three eenluries ]aeviously risMjivcd the Greek discipline, 
revealed itself in the Avritiiigs of the Seiieeas, LiUfan, 
Quiutiliau, Martial, and others, avIjo in their own time 
added literary distinctiuu to the Spanish towns from A^hieh 
they cJime. 'riiis new eosnu»p(»litaii element introdueisl 
into Roman literature draws into greater prominence the 
ebaracteristics of the last great repieseiitatives of the 
genuine Juiman and Italian s[»irit, Tacitus and Juvenal 

On the Avbole this century sIjoavs, in form, language, 
and substance, the lH‘giiining of literary dc^ ay. Rut it is 
still capable of j)rodueing men of original force; it still 
inabitains the traditions of a haji^juer time ; it is still aliA'c 
to tlie A’alue of Jitia'ary culture, and endeavours liy minute 
attention to style to ju'odiice luuv effects. Thougii it Avas 
not one of the great eras in the annals of literature, yet 
the century Avhicli produced Martial, Juvenal, and Tacitus 
j cannot bo pronounced barroii in literary originality, nor 
that which produced 8eue«.a and Quintilian in culture and 
literary taste. 

This fourth period is itself subdivided into three divi- 
sions: — (1) that extending from tlie accession of Tiberius 

to the death of Nero, flS, the only important part of it 

being the Neroniau age, i)l to OS; (2) the Flavian em^ 
from the death of Nero to the death of Domitian, 9(> ; 

(3) the ]ienod included iu the riagus of Nerva and Trajan 
and i«.irt of the reign of Hadrian. 

(1) For a generation after the <lcath of Augustus noPerioJ 
ncAv original literary force appeared. The later poetry of fyo^, 
the Augustan tige had ended in trifling dilettanteism, for 
the continuance of whicli the atinosjdiere of the court Avas 
no longer favniirable. The class by Avliich literature was 
encouraged had bei-oine Inuh enervated and terrorized. 

The FaUes of Rluedrus, tlic Rierian frei-dnian, a work 
of no kind of national significance and representative iu 
its morality only of tlm s[»inl of cosmopolitan individual- 
ism, is the chief jx>otir‘al product of the time. V^elleius 
Raterculus and Valerius Maximus are the most important 
]»rosc-AATiters. The traditional culture was still, hoAvever, 
maintained, and the age Avas rich in grcXiiiinarians ami 
rhetoricians. The new profession of the “ delator must 
have given a stimulus to oratory. A high ideal of culture, 
litorary as Avell as jiractical, Avas vealize<l in Gennanicus, 

AA-hich seems to luive been transmitted to his danghUu' 
Agrippina, avIioso patronage of Seneca Lad important 
results in tlie next genemtion. The reign of Claudius 
Avas a time in A\hich antiquarian learning, graminatical 
studies, and jurisprudence aa'ctc cultivated, but no import- 
ant additions Avere mode to literature. A fresh impulse 
Avas given to letters on the accession of Nero, and this 
was partly due to the tlieatrical and artistic tastes of the 
young emperor. Four AATiters of the Neronian age still 
possess conaidemblo interest, — 8eneca, Lucan, Persius, 
and Petronius. The first three represent the spirit of 
their age by exhibiting the pow'cr of the Stoic philosophy 
as a moral, political, and religious force ; the last is the 
most cynical exponent of the depravity of the time, 
Seneca (d. 65) is less than Persiua a pure Stoic, and more 
of a moralist and patholoAcal observer of man’s inner life. 

He mkes the c<m(iinonplal^ of a cosmopolitan philoBo|>hy 
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interesting by his abundant illustration drawn from the 
private and social life of his oonteinporaries. He has 
knowledge of the w'orld, the suppleness of a courtier, 
Spanish vivacity, and the ingeniuin aUKvnum ** attributed 
to him by Tacitus, the fruit of which is sometimes seen in 
.the “honeyed ]>hriLs(*.s mentioned by Tetronius, — pure 
aspirations combined witli imronsisteiicy of purj^ose,— the 
inconsistiiiicy of one who ti ii.'s lo make the best of two 
worlds, the i<loal inner lilV^ and the successful real life in 
the atmosphere of a most corriij»t court. I’he i*karmlia of 
Lucan (39 Gh), w'ith CVito as its hero, is essentially a Stoical 
manifesto of the opjjosiuon. It is writtem with the force and 
fervour of extreme yoiitli and with the literary ambition of 
a race as yet new lo the discipUno of iniellcctnal cull arc, 
and is endowed with a rhetorical rather Ilian a i»octicnl 
imagination. The (d IVrsiiis (3 t G2) are the purest 

product of Stoicism, — a Stoicism that had fonml in a living 
contemporary, Tlirast^a, a inure rational and pmetical liero 
than Cato. But no important writer of antiquity has less 
IVlforary charm tliaii Persius. He citlier \vt)uld not or coiihl 
not say anything simply and naturally. In avniding the 
literary conceits and i‘n]»perics which lie satiri/Ais he has 
recourse to th(‘. most unnatural conlortii'iis of expression. 
Of the works of the time that wliidi from a Iniman point 
of view is ]>erha[)s the most detestable in ancient Uteratnre 
has the most genuine literary (jiiality, the fragment of the 
prose novel of Petroni ns. Jt is iiuist sincere in its repro- 
seuiation, least artificial in diction, most penetrating in its 
satire, most just in its criticism of art and style. 

(2) A greater .soliriely of tone was intrudm isl both into 
life and literature vvitli the accession t)f Ves|«a.sian. The 
time was, however, charactcri/ed latlicr hygood s(?nse and 
industry than l.»y original genius, lender Vespasiau Pliny 
the elder is the most impf»rlant prose writer, and V'^alerius 
Flaceiis, author of tlie AnfoiKivficff, tlie most important 
Ago of among the writers i»f poetry, 'riie n igu t>f Doinitian, 
Donil- although it silc.nct’d the more indcqu-ndmii s[»irits of the 
time, T/n’itus and «Iuvenjil, wiines.-^ed more important con- 
trihiitions to Boman liti^ralure than any age since the 
Augustan, - among them the ol Quintilian, the 

Punh* IPur of Siliiis Ttulii:us, the ejiics and the of 

Statins, and tlie Eftlffnuns (^f Martial. Qnintilmn (c. 3;>» 
Do) is brougdit forward liy Juvenal as a uni>jUO instance 
of a thoroughly successful man of letters, of one not be- 
longing by birth to the ricli or ollicial class who hud risen 
to wealth and lionours through literature. Ho was well 
adapted to his time l>y his gno«l sense and sobriety of judg- 
ment. His criticism is just and tj’ue ratlu-r tluiii subtle 
or ingenious, and thus .stands the test of tlie judgment of 
after-times. The ixxun of ISiliu.s (20-101) is a proof of the 
industry and literary ambition of members of the rich 
oflicial class. Of the epic poets of iho Silver Ago Statius 
(c. 45- 9G) .shows the greatest teeliniad skill and the richest 
pictorial fancy in the execntioii of detail ; but his epics 
have no true insjnring motive, and, although tho recitation 
of the Theltix'id cun hi aitract and charm an audience in 
theda 3 ^sof Juvenal, it really belongs to the clas-s of poems 
Ko unsparingly coiidomncd botli by him and Martial. In 
tho S'dm\ though many of tliem liavo little rcH>t in tiie 
deeper feelings of human nature, wo lind ck;casionally more 
than in any poetry after tho Augustan ago sojiictliing of 
the purer charm and pathos of life. But it is not in the 
artificial poctrj^ of the nor in tlio ejiies and tragodic.s 

of tho time, nor in the cultivated criticiaiu of Quintilian 
tliat the ago of Doniitiaii live.s for us. It is in the Kjn.' 
gnvtm of Martial (c. 41*102) that we have a true intage 
of the average seuKual frivolous life of Rome at the end 
of the 1st (?entury, seen through a medium of wit and 
humour, but uudistorted by the exaggeration which moral 
indignation and the love of effedc add to the rcpresentatioii 


of Juvenal Martial represents his age in his Epigraim^ 
as Horace does his in his Satire* and with more 
variety and incisive force in his sketches, though with 
much less ])oetic charm and serious ineaiung. We know 
the daily life, the familiar personages, the oiitwwd as])ert 
of Rome in the age of Doinitian better than at any other 
]»crio<l of Ptoman history, ami that knowledge wo owe to 
Martial Tliougli a ]es.s estimable character than some of 
I them, lie is a better writer than any of his cc»nt.einporarie.s 
! because he did not withdraw into a W'orld of litemiy in- 
terests, but liviid ami wrote iii the central whirl of city 
life. He tells us tlie truth of his time witliout the wish 
citlu^r to proto.st against or to extenuate its vices. 

(3) Bill it was iimlcr Nerva and Ti ujau that tho greatest Period 
ariil ino.st truly re|»rcscn tali ve w’orks of the em]>ire were 
wait ten, those whicli at once ]*rcseut the inost impressive 
s])cctac]c3 to tho iinagiiiatiim and liavo maile its ineaiiing 
sink ino.st <lce|)ly into the heart and conscience of tho 
w'orld. Tho AnaoU and Jlisforlc^ of Tacitus (nl-llU), 
with tli(5 sup[>lcnientary Ll/c ft/ A f/rh oi a ami tho tnjatise 
On the Manntrs (/ flu: Oerntftnx, and tlie Sittirt's of Juvenal 
(r. 47-130) have .sTimmud n[> for all after limes the moral 
experience of tho Roman world from the accession of 
Tiboriiis to tlio dcMth of Domiti.'in. TJio powerful fool 
ings under which thiy both wrote, the geiim>iis scorn and 
gcnciou.s pailms c.*f tlie hi.<toiian acting on extraorilinary 
gifts of im.-iginativc in.siglit and imaginative chaniokriza- 
tion, ami the litroo indignation of the .satirist timling its 
Vent in exaggerating reaiisin, have uiKhnilUcdly ilisturbed 
the compk'lene.s.s and cxm'tness the impres.sicnis wliicli 
they received and have pin-petnated ; nevertheless their 
works are the lust pow(.*i fid voii'cs (4* Rome, tho last voices 
e.x])ros.sive of tlie freedom and manly xirtne of the ancient 
World. In them alone among tho writers of the ein|)ire 
the spirit of the Roman republic seems to re\ive. The 
I LrttvvH of Pliny (Gl-c. 115), thoiigli they do mn eontradiot 
tlie represen tati nil of Taritus and Juvenal legarded as an 
exjiosiire of llic political degradation and mom I corruj>tion 
of j»roiniiient individuals and c]as.ses, do much lo modify 
the juu'vadingl}' tragic and sombre character of their re- 
]»resentation, and to show' that life even in the higher 
cin-les of Roman sociot}" liad still sources of pure enjoy- 
ment and wcIJl>eing. 

With the death of Juvenal, the most important part of 
Avliose activity falKs jii the reign i>f Trajan, Roman literature 
as ail original and national expre.ssiou of tho expi'rieiice, 
character, and sentiment of the Roman .state ami einjiire, 
ami us one of the great literatures of the world, may be 
con.sidered as closed. There still continued to be much 
industry and activity in gathering up the memorials of 
tlie past and in explaining and illustrating the w’ork.<i of 
genius of the ages of litemry creation. A kind of archaic 
revival look place in the reign of Hadrian, wliieli show'ed 
itself both in affectation of style ami in a renewed interest 
in the ohler literature, llie most important works of the 
ago succeeding that of Juvenal are the IHoyraphies of 
Suetonius (t*. 75-1 GO), which did much b.i presen e a knoiv- 
ledge of both political and literary history. The Node* 
Attieec of Aldus (lelUus, written in tho latter port of the 
2d century, havo preserved many aneciih^tcs, aome of them 
of doubtful authenticity, concerning the older wn itcr.s. Tho 
persistence of critical and grammatical studies and of in- 
terest in the literature of the i>ast resulted in the 4th and 
6th centuries in the w'orLs of Donatus and Servius and 
in the Satumaiia of Macrobius, The workx of the great 
Jjatin grammarians are also to be connected with the 
scholarly study of antiquity which superseded to a gre(it 
extent the attempt to produce works of now creation. The 
writer of most origin^ genius eanong the sqoeefitflbrs q 2 
Juvenal and Tacitus is pmbably end hm 
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original work, tho if^tmorphoses^ has nothing of RoTnan 
or Italian wlouriiig* The last writer wlui combines genius 
with Homething of national spirit is the poet CJlaudian, 
who wrote his epics uinier the iiiiinediato inspiring intlu- 
ence of a great national crisis niul a national liero. As 
fresh blood came to the nearly exhausted literary genius 
of Italy from Spain in the lir.st (Miiitury of the ernf»ire, so 
in the later centuries it came from Africa. Wlialcver 
of original literary force a[)iK‘ars eillier in the pagan or 
Cliristian literature written in the Latin language bctwci ii 
the 2d and the 6tli century is due to lK>mauized settle- 
inenta in Africa. Wo have to remember during all these 
comparatively barreji ceiitunes that secular litiTirture had 

HOMANS, a town of FraTu-e, in tlie department of 
J)rbme, 12 niiles north-r^ast of Valei>cc by the. railway con 
iiectiug this been with (lienolde, stantls at ihe foot of an 
eminence on the right l»aiik of the isero, ooO feet above 
the seta. A line stone bri<]ge unites it ^^ilJl liourg dii 
IVage on the <»lher side of tluj riveu-. i*otU U»wns owe 
their fuospt rity to their situation in the most fei tiio part 
of the valley of the Iscre, ^\)le^e land is sometimes sold at 
.£>200 per acre. Tlie po]»ulalioii of J^onians was l 
(13,S0<j ill the coiumtined in iSNl. The. present parish 
church l)elongfd to an abbey foundeil in S37 l>y St 
liernard, forty-ninth bishop of Yieiine. 'Phe north jwirtal, 
now <*c‘n(loimieiI, dates from tlie. I 1th century ; the. prin- 
cipal jiortal is <.>ne of the finc.st sj»ecimeiis «»f 1 2th Century 
[{onuvMC-siinc ; and the choir and the transe[»t are striking 
(‘•xamplos of the style of the IMtli. Homans has also a 
woaltliy hospital ami a large seminary. Le.sidrs the silk 
traile the hx-id imlustries comprise shoemaking, tanning, 
Juit making, oi.l-refiuing, A'c. 

HOMANS, Fjosili: ’in tmk. The origin of the Ohris- 
tiaii coniiiiAiiity at Hone.*, is involved in obM^.urily. Accord 
iiig to Catholic trailitivm it \\as foumled by Peter, who was 
its bishoj) for a quarter ‘.»f a century. Hut neither allega- 
tion has hi.storical support. T'lie most si ri king jirouf of 
the contrary is ju'ecisely this cpirUle of Paul. It doc.s not 
coiilain the remotest reference to either the one fai't or 
tlie other. y\nd if Paul had wi iltcn such an i ]Usllc to a 
couimunily founded liy Peter lie Wf>ul<l not only have vio- 
lated tht‘. agreement inei»tioncd in < lal. ii. 3, but would ah.o 
have gone against Ills own princi])]e of refraining from 
intrirsiou on the mission lie.lds of otlicrs (Horn, xv. 20; 
2 Cor. X. 16). Hut ncitJier was Paul tin*, foiimler of tho 
church iu Home. 'rids also is shown by tlio proscut 
epistle, in which he for tho first time opens relations witli 
a <x)mni unity already formed. Thus w'o are thrown u|»oii 
mere conjecture. Jn pursuing the investigation wo have 
this fact to start from, that even before the Oiristkui era 
there already existed in Home a strong Jewish colony. 
After tho comjuest of JeriLsalem by Fompey (03 B.c.) 
numbers of Jewi.sli pn isoiier.^ t>f war were lirought to Home 
and there sold a.s slave.s. Of tliese many were soon after- 
wards emancipated by their masters, Jewish slaves being 
a peculiarly inconvenient kind of ])roperty on account of 
the strictness of their observance of their law, especially in 
tho matter of chnn and unclean incuts (IMiilo, Acf/. m/ 
Caium^ ii. 568, ed. Mangey). These freedmen liecamc the. 
nucleus of a Jewish community, wliich ultimately settled 
in Tnistevero and organized itself into an independent 
religious communion. It rapidly increased and became 
an im{)ortant element in the life of the capital. By the 
time of Herod’s death (4 B.o.) the indejiendent Jews of 
Homo — ^thftt is, besides women and children — already 
numbered 8000 according to Josephus xvii. 1 \ 

JSflL it 6, 1). In the r^igfx of 'nbenus indeed this 
large wd a single 


again found its organ in tho Greek language, and that 
the new spiritual life of tho world had come inU> stern 
antagonism with many of the most ]t»^werful motives of 
classical 

Litrral ur»\ — Thu most iinportniit books on IIm* subject ar«' the 
nt'r rniiiht'heu. Litt* ratvt\ by J. 0. F- .Ihihr ; tliu f'rtnid- 
r/.vv tirr /‘funi.'tihrfi LiUrnniir, >)y (k bcnihunly ; and the bV->vVoW/A’ 

f rninisrh' ii Llth liy NV. 8. Tcuird, 'flic last of these has 

1.H-UJI lrai].s!.iT*tl into Kijgiisli. d’licrc. i.s ak^o a GcsGtitiiU dcr 
ramisr/n-ii Li/ft'n/hu' ii. Miiiick. 'I’lic riuvst n*c»ait books on tin? 
siil>ji;ct in Kn;;lish an! Mr. O. A, Sinnov’s Jiislonj of ijtUin 
Litcruhin. trnnx hhurhis tu Jlrnfftiits, am! tin* Jlisfnri/ of Homan • 
Liicmixirr. h'itni the Knrliist f'ertinl the Jje^fth tf Mtircii.s Aux'i'lins, 
byMrC. 'f. i rull well. ^\V. Y. S. ) 

stroke, a decree of tbe senate (10 a.d.) having sent to 
Sardinia for military se.rvi» c all Jews capable of bearb^g 
arms (lac., d ii. So ; Suet., Tthtr.^ 30 ; .loscjJi., 
xviii. 3, b). It is probable, liowc.ver, that after tho ih^atlj 
(31 A.n.) <if Sejanus, to whom this measure had bc^n 
mainly due, tlie Jews writ! expn ssly pcrmitteil b) return 
To Pome, for wr. are tolil l)y IJiilo ( Aq/. ad Vainm^ ii. 569, 
ed. Mangey) that after the <leafh of his favourite Tiberius 
pereeivi!<l tho J(‘W.s toliave been uii jn.stly Ccilumniated, and 
ordeivil the autlu^rities to refrain from n[>pre.ssjng them. 
At all 4‘Vt'nls the c'omnuinity must ultimately have come 
together ii.g:iin, for in the reign of ( Jamlius its existenci* 
is again presnpj>osed, tlie. idea of ex[>elling llie .lews from 
the capital having anew been (‘nleriained umler that 
eiijpevor. Uegarding this proposal, however, accounts 
vaiy. Aceoiding to tin* Acts of tlie Apostles (xviii. 2), 
and also Suetonius (f 7o//7., it was act iially carried out ; 
but a4‘eording to l>i<» ('as^ias (Ix. 6) tin! exi»uIsion was 
otdy proposed, and, w hen it was soen to be impractiiaible 
witiiout giaat tumuli, all tlmt was d<.«ne. was to withdraw 
from the Jews tlioir right *3 inciting. 'Fin! latter ver.sifUt 
is lioubtlcss the more <.**nre(;l. Tho withdrawal of the 
right of iiKiJiijg was e<iuivalenl t«) tlie i»roldbition of 
public w<n*slii[), au<l sutlieieiitly explains wJiy numbers left 
llie, 4*ity (.Acts xviii. 2). Put the main ln>dy must have 
rt'iiiaiiie.d and doul.tUss ha\i‘ again obtained tlie jirivihjgo 
id assembly, Ut from tho lime i»f Nero cm wards wo lind 
the Jews in Ibmie onci! nmre iioiirishiiig with uudimiiiished 
vigtair. 

h’rom tlm midst of tliis Jewisli e^unmnnilv it was that 
tin:: (diristian cmigrogatiiai d'aduloN.s ar(!S«\ Tlu! Jews of 
the rsimi, it is well known, ke[it up an uetive corre- 

spoiuhriicc with the nioilu r-<‘ount ry in i’ah siine. Hvery 
year they sent llieir gifbs and oflerings thitlier, and every 
one iu a piration in do so went in [»er.si»ii to the. greut 
festival.s of the Holy City. A.s :i re.sidt of this vigorously 
iiuiiutained nurse, wliich was aided also by the 

interests of trmle, tidings of .Icrsus as the promised .Messiah 
ilid not fail to reach the ia|»ital of the empire. Iiidividuiil 
Jew'.s wlio had become believers eamo forward in Homo a.s 
preachers (d’ the gosiiel and bjund acc( prance with a section 
of their countrymen. TIu*y found a ]ierliaps still more 
numerous following anumg the “God fearing” or “devout” 
(tr(j36/ni€voi, i[iofSuvfi(i’nt.^ Toi* Ocui ) lieatlicn, oc., w illiin that 
large circle wbicli eonsi.'^ted nf tluise wlio had adoptiM tho 
faith of the Je\v.s, observetl certain of tlie more important 
t>recepth of their laxv, and also attended their pidJic worship, 
but did not, stj'ictly s])eaking, belong to the communion, 
and thus represented a soi*t of Judaism of the seeoncl order.' 
In proportion as faith in Jesus as the Messiali gained 
ground within the Jewish community, a sejiaratiou between 
tho believers and tho others would of course becoiw^more 

> Many scholars identify tlitwe “devout” heathen with tha “pro- 
selytes of the gate” who are met with in Rabbinical literature t hut 
in reality the two are quite dialiiiot and TinreUted. 
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and more inevitable. Under wliat circumstances and con- 
ditions the separation actually took place is not now known. 
We may >>e sure, liowevcr, that it was not brought about 
without violent internal commotions ; it is probable even 
that the c<Uot of Claudius itself may have had its occasion 
in these. The remark of Huetouius {Ctnvd.^ 25) readily 
admits of interpreted in such a sense: “Juda*.os 

ini])uisore (liresto^ assidue tumultiiantes Koina expulit.” 
So interprote<!> these words contain our ftrst notice of the 
Christian Church in Home ; its earliest constitution must 
have taken [jlace ]»recisel 3 ^ then. For, as has already been 
seen, the edict of banishment was probaldy never carried 
out, or at all events did not continut* long in fon^e. Un- 
fortunately, we do not know the date of it, but it must 
have behmged to the later years of Claudius, for in the 
beginning of his reign tlie disi>o.sition of that emperor 
towai’ds the Jews was friendly (Jos., Antifi.^ xix. 5). In 
its context also Acts xviii. 2 imjdio.s a late ratlicr than an 
ec^ly date, say alxmt 50-52 ; and there is nothing 

against this in tlie ciicumstance that the edict i»s mentioned 
by Dio Cassius towards die beginning of Jiis account of 
that reign, for in tliat i»articalar passage the author is 
characterizing In’s subject in a general way and not referring 
to events in their chroin logical .sci|uencc. 

If the foregoing supjiositions are correct, Panrs epistle 
to the church at Koine was written some six or eight years 
aftijr its formation, Taiil was slaying in Clorinth at the 
time, in the last mouth before the eventful journey to 
Jerusalem which led to his captivity (58 a,i>.). The evi- 
dence that the epistle was written during this last sojourn 
in Oreece, which is only hrietly alludeil to in Acts xx. 2 , J, 
is simple and conclusive. We know from the Epistles to 
the Corinthians that shortly before tliis stay the apostle 
had set on foot throughout the 4 ;hurclu‘s of Macedonia and 
Aebaia a collection ou behalf of the needy church at 
Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. ; 2 Cor. viii.-ix.). This collection 
it Wiis his wish to carry in person from Corinth (1 Cor. 
xvi. 3 6 ; 2 Cor. i. 16 ; Acts xxiv. 17). Hut tlie E]>istlo 
to the llomaris was written, as we learn from the author 
himself (Rom. xv. 24-28), when tlio collection had just 
been concb.ideil and he was on the ])oint of taking it with 
him to Jerusalem, in t)ther words, before his departure 
from Corinth, but not long iMifore. 

We have now to impiiro into the motive which led the 
apostle precisely at such a jiimUiire to address a communi- 
cation so full and elaborate as this to the Christian coni- 
miiiiity at Rome, with whidi he had no personal acquaint- 
ance. Ill gemera! terms avo liave it from Jiimself at the 
beginning and end of the epistle (i. 8-15, xv. 14 ^ 7 .). Ho 
ha(i proclaimed the gospel in all the East from Jerusalem 
to niyricum (xv. 19). He ivgtirded his work in tho.se 
quartet's as for the present finished, and lie felt impelled 
to preach Christ crucihed also in the IWst. He was 
already liKikiiig towards 8 pain (Rom. xv, 24, 28), He 
wished first to take the coHection to Jerusalem, and, that 
once accomplished, liis labours in the West were to begin 
forthwith. But there, in Rome, the nictropolia of tlio 
world, a community already existeil which had come into 
being apart from any effort of his. For his activity in the 
West it was obviously of tlie utmost imiKirtance to secure 
the organization for liimself and hie message. Should its 
attitude bo cold, lio would be left Avithout any secure b*iso 
of operations. The purpose of the present epistle, then, is, 
to speak generally, this : to secure a connexion with the 
comirmnity at Rome, to gain it for himself and the gosiwsi 
he carried. Rut had it liitherto boon without that gos}>el f ■ 
The community was at any rate already a Christian one. | 

^ The vulgar prouiinoiatiou “ChrestUi” for w home ! 

witnead to in other pruMwiges (Tort., Apol.^ 3, and Ad XaL^ b ! 
I^tan., In9t IHv,, is\ 7, 5)r ' I 
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Andj if perhaps it vras in need of fuller teaching, why did 
ho not wait until he arrived in person in Romo in order 
to give it ? Surely he could have done this more effect- 
ually by word of mouth than by a written treatise. Why, 
then, did ho send this written message before him ? There 
must have been some perfectly definite circumstances which 
led him to take this co\u'sc. The nature of these will 
become clear to us when we seek to ascertain what at that 
juncture Ai'as the state of the Christian community in 
Rome. 

Assuming that church to have arisen out of the midst 
of the Jewish community of the place, the most obvious 
conjecture is that at the jieruxl of the present letter'it still 
continued to ci>nsist mainly of JcAvish Christians, /.c., that 
the majority of its members Avere Jew's by birth Avho even 
after their conversion to Christ still continued to regard 
the Mosaic laAv in its totality as binding on them. This 
is the vioAV Avliich Baur in particular sought to cstablisli,- 
as against the previously prevailing belief in the Gentile 
Christian character of the church in question. Baur’s 
position was adopted by many suKsequent critics, the most 
careful and elaborate defence of it, though with many 
mndilications in detail, being that of Afaiigold.'* An inter- 
mediate iiosition Ijetween the older view and that of Baur 
has been sought by Beysehlag,** who Avorks out the theory 
that the (^liristian community in Rome may i»ossiMy have 
been Jewish C'hristian in its Avay of lliinki ng, yet at tho 
same time Gentile Christian in its origin. in direct 
opposition to Baur, on the other hand, Theodor Schott*^ 
has again maintained the oliler view as to its Gentile 
character, and in all essential points this is also defemled 
by Weizsjickor,^ who, how^ever, recognizes in ikinr'.s hyi*o- 
thesis certain elements of truth by which tlie older theory 
must be corrected and supplemented. 

In presence of tlio facts avc^ are compelled to ad(qjt tlie 
view’ of Weizsiicker as on tho whole the riglit' one. For 
the JeAvish Christian eJiaracter of the church Baur and 
Mangold, besides the argument from its presumable origin, 
liaA’o adduced a number of isolated t(‘xts. On the majority 
of these Mangold no longer lays any stress, since they 
admit of being otherAA'iso inter[»reted. Thus w4ien Paul 
designates Abraham as “our fothcr'* (tov TTpoTraVo/ju ; 
i\’. 1 ) he indeed includes his readers under the ry/nur. But 
ill 1 Corintbian.s, an einstle certainly addressed to a church 
of Gentile Christians, tho fathers of Israel are also called 
“ our fathers '* ( I Cor. x. 1 ). Tho Christian Church is in 
point of fact the true Israel; hence tho patriarchs of Israel 
are its “fathers.”^ In another place (Rom. vii. 1 ) Paul 
addre.sses his readers as persons “ wlio knoAV the IaA\'.” 
But this holds true not of born Joaa’s alone but of Geiitilo 
Christians as w’eJ), to whom nl*v.> the Old Testament was a 
sacred book. Mangold finds an “ irrefragable ovidericc of 
the Jewish Christian character of tho community in Rome” 
in Rom. vii. 4 : “ye also, beloved brethren, have died to 
the law” (xat f'/x€W iOavarwOrfre riii vo/no). If they have 
died to it they must of course liave once lived under it : 
so argues Mangold quite correctly. But tho inference that 

- First of all in hia easay " Ueber Zwcek ii. Veranlaasting dea Riimer- 
liriera,” in the Tllbinger Zeilachr, /. Thtol.^ 1833, hft. 3, p. 59 sq, 

® Der Jtfimerbrie/ u, d, AnfWnge der rihuiitcht^n Oemtifide^ Marburg, 
1866; J^er Mumf^rbruif u. seine gejfchichdicken V&raussctzungen, Mar- 
burg, 1884. 

^ “ Ueber das gosebiebtUebe Problem des Uomerbriefs,” in Stud. u. 
Krit., 1867, p. 627 sg. 

* I^cr Jttimerbriqft seinem JSndzieeek u, Oedtinkengang nach avsgelegi, 

Erlangen, 1 858. 

* “Ueber die ail teste romische Chris tengemeinde,” in Jdhrbb. / 
deuische Theol.f 1870« p. 248 sg. 

f The words sard edpird fn Rom. iv« 1 are not to be opiuijued with 
wpoirArftpa biit with the verb f^pftfiUpvu. Abndmiiii Is thus de«> 
signntiHl as “ our father ” only in the spintuAl witd not in the physiind 
sense. 
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in such a case they mnat have been born Jews is noverthe' 
loss a rash one. IS'ot the Jews ojily, who possess the 
written law, but the whole of pre-Christian mankind arc 
in Paurs conception ideally under the law, — under its 
bondage and curse. For all alike redemption is a redemp- 
tion from the law’s ])enalty and dominion. Henco Paul 
can say even to born (xontiles, lOai aTtoOtjrt no vnfjLM, But | 
according to J>aur and Mangold the decisive evidence for 
the Jewish Cliristian character of the lifunan Christians 
is the Avhole substance of the ju-eseut epistle. All its 
arguments iiave for tljeir aim to establish and vindicate 
the free gospel of I*aul as against the objections of the 
Jiidaizcrs. They therefore conclude tliat it can havc> been 
di^sigiied only for Ju<iaistically-disj)osed readers wlunu Paul 
seekH Ijy these representations to win for his gosi>el. This 
line of argument is at l>ottom .sound, and Baur ha.s r<mdered 
a real service l)y showing tliat the e}iisth^ is by no njea.ns 
ail outline of the Pauline dogmatic as a whole, but is simply 
an oluciflation of .such points in it as wc re oflensivc to the 
Judaieally minded. A brief review’ of its contents will 
make this (dear. 

Tlie epistle falls into tw’o nncrpial part.s, — a theoroti(‘al 
(i.-xi.) and a hortatory (xii.-xvi.). The latter is nJni(»st of 
tlio nature of a mere appendix. The pro|»er kernel of tlic 
cpistk% that for tlie .sake of wliicJi it came to l»e w ritten, is 
found in the theoretical ex|i(».Nition of the first eleven chap- 
ters. Tlie.se again fall int(> I wo sections, - chaps, i.- v. laying 
the positive foundation.s of the Pauline gosjicl a.s freed j 
from tlie i;iw, and cliaps, vi.-xi. containing the vindication (_>f 
that go.sjHd against. <d»jector.s. Having sliown directly in 
chaps, i.-v. that we. can attain righteousness and .so salvati*>n 
not along the. path of h!gal obsoiwancc but. only al<»ng the 
liuth of faith, that i.s to .say, believing ap|»rohensioii of the 
mercy of (iod in Cliri.st, he goes on in chap. \i. to refute 
[>oinr by point the [msit.ions of the Jndaizer.s, He .shows 
tliat in the iree<lom from tlie la.NV the freedom to sin i.s by 
no nutans invciKcd ; on the contrary, it is with the lieliever 
an inliereiit necessity that lie should live a iiew’ life in liis 
fellowship w’ith (Jliri.st (cliap. vi,), and jirecdsely by that 
fcllow.ship is lie for tlie fir.st time truly cnabhrd so to live 
(oliap. viii.). The law cannot give liirn this }»ow'er ; it only 
commands, and doe.s not at the same time give, stivngtli to 
obey. Hence, altliougli g<K)d in it.sclf, it h<a.s for men oul^’ 
a jiernicious eftVet, iiia-snimdi as by its injunction.s .sinfid 
desire i.s excitecl (clia]). vii.). A special objection of the 
Judaizers again.st tin? activity of Paul was also tliis,-- tliat 
he should have turned to the lioathen while still the greater 
X«.irt of f.srael rfmiained unconverte<i. Hi.s answer to this i.s 
contained in cliap.s. ix.-xi. On the one Jiand, it i.s Israers 
own fault to liave rejected its salvation ; on the otlicr hand, 
such has been (rorl's will. Israel is at present njocted in 
order that the heathen may step into the gat> thu.s made. 
Yet the rejection of Israel is only for a time. By the a<l- 
missioii of the heathen I.srael i.s to be stirred to jealon.sy 
and thus at bust to lie also converted. Precj'.sely in such 
intricate path.s as tlicsti i.s the wonderful deptli of the 
divine wisdom ma<io iiianifest. 

Thus all the tlieoretical disquisitions of the cjiistlo arc 
in reality neitlier more nor le.s.s than a vindication and a 
polemic against the Jewish Christian point of view. But 
are wo to conclude from this that the readers were them- 
selves Jowdsh Christians? Such an inference has agaiiivSt 
it the fact that Paul, l>oth at the beginning and at the 
close of Ilia epistle, clearly designates them as Gentile 
Christiana. In i. 6, and i. lJ-15, as well as in xv. 
15, 16, be appeals to his office os apostle of the Gentiles 
as justifying him in now writing to the cliurch at Romo 
and in proposing further labours there. In xh 13, also, 
the readeia ai^ swkch to 6^ The 

by which Baur apd Hangold soph io weaken 
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the force of this yiassage are very far fetched. If, then, 
the R(»inan Christians were Gentiles by bl(KKl, the th(x»ry 
of Boysclilag, tliat tliey were (.Tcntile Christiun.s in origin 
but Jewish (.^bri-stians by eouvietion, a]>pears to havo 
mo.st t(^) (‘ommend it in view’ of the contents of the 
epi.stle. If the epi.stle .sto|>[)ed short at the end of chap, 
xiii., we .shouKl in*h cd l)e c.(>m]»elI(.Hl to ado|.>t tliat theory. 
But tlie reni;iining cljajUers (xiv., xv.) .suggest much 
ratiier that the nnijority w’tnii by ctinvictiou ul.sfi («cntilo 
(.’hristiau.s ami emaucipaUd from tin', law'. For in the 
chaptffs .specified I^oil dt'als w-itli a divi.sion that has 
ari.seii willuu the eominunity. One set’tion still remained 
in the IjoikIs of the .strict»‘st legal serupalo.sity : they 
regarded a vegetabh*. diet (AJyi/ctt) as al(»ne permissible, 
rejecting the u.si*. of animal food (xiv. !j), and they also 
ob.S(?rvid certain ilay.s (xiv. o), l.y whiirli, there can be no 
doubt, tin? .biwisli salibaths aral festivals niu.st bt^ nmh r- 
stf>od. In fai.'t they ware legal .It.‘.\vi-;h ('hrlstiaus. but 
Jewisli Christians wlio in tlieir a.seetiei.-m went beyond 
the pre<‘e])t.s (»f Mosaism, which indeed prohibits the use 
of the fie.sli of luielean animals, but not animal fo(»d 
in gt'UeiMl. Over against tliese Jewisli (Jiristian ascetics, 
called by Paul “the W(?ak in tlm faitli,'* stood another 
.sertfion, wlioni lie de.seribc.s a.s ‘Min* .strong.’’ Tlicy 
rejected tlie.se, Itgal obsiMwanci*.-;, taking their stand on 
tlie gospel as freed from the law. But the. Ia1t'*r niu.st 
have been in the majority, f(*i' they are e.xhorted by tlio 
aposlh? to have a t* rider regard bn* tin* \veakin\-^s of their 
brethren, and not by any har.sh terrorism to f<ace them 
into any (.*ourse.s whicli might oirend tlndr eon.seieinre.s. 
Sueh an exhortation, a.s Weizsiieker remarks, Wiaild have 
no meaning if tlie re prc.se ntatives of Ihe fn'cr view were 
not in tin? majority. The majority, then, of the church 
at Bonn* was ( lentile. Chri.slian not only by (.'rigin but by 
c(*nvictioji. 

Here tw’o iiroblems arist', in'ithcr of which received 
.sullieient attention from eritic.s before Baur : (1) How are 
we to explain the origin, outside, the limit.s of l‘aul\s 
activity, of ;i Christian (‘ommuuity thus frc(^ fr<.mi the 
f(.*tters of the law? and (’J) How came it iii>out that I'aul 
.should liave addressed to sm’h a cimimniiity u letter like 
this, — adajited, as it appears to be, f(U' J ewishlyduelini'd 
readers? As reg.'inls tlie fir.st (|Ueslioii, in tlie absence i»f 
ade({uato inaterials f(.>r a coiieln.si v(.* .solulirm, our an.swer 
can (uily bt! conjectural. The [)rol>leui is a ditlicult om-, 
because, following (.'ak ii., we must .start with the a.s.vnnqi- 
tion tliat tlie eoinmnnitie.s founded nud« r the more direct 
iijfiuoma? of the original ajiostle.s did rmt reject iho 
Jjwisli law. In .seeking*, flien, to fmeonnt for the existence 
of a community w hn li liad .'-o ilmie, we must cany’ with 
U.S the fact that within the wide limits of the. Jewisli 
l^i.s]>e.rsion very various degrees of .struM ne.s.s in observance 
of the law’ wm-e to bo bmiid. liLven those wlio were in 
the triie.st sen.se inembers (»f the communities of tlie Pis- 
persioii ran liardly have ob.si rved l)»e law^ a.s slrietly ns 
did the Bhari.sce.s in Palestine. But tlie denuviKls mado 
on t.ho.se ‘M .*od .-fearing ” Gentile.s wlio were, wont to attach 
themselvi'.H, more or less closely, to tlie Jewi.sli cominnni- 
tie.s must of course have he.en still more accinnrnodating. 
If only lliey accepted the nionothei.stic religion and it.s 
worship without the u.se of images, the. ceremonial pre- 
cepts laiil npon them were reduced to a bare minimum,-- - 
the observance of Sabbaths, and n!.so of some laws regartl- 
ing meat. Now' the community at Uumc .seems to have 
chiefly arisen out of the circles of such “(jlod-fearing 
Gentiles. As Paul himself gaii^icd access for the pi-cach- 
ing of the gospel, at Thessalonica, for exaiiijde, principally 
among the “God-fearing Greeks” (Acts xvii. 4), so also 
in Borne do these seem to have been the main element in 
the church. On tins assumption wc can understand how 
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from the outset the community had not been in the habit 
of observing the Mosaie law. At most it was observed* 
in iaKilated details, and as new inoinhers continued to bo 
added from the outer heathen world these relies of JewLsh 
custoiii reeeiviul less and less prominence, fading away 
ill presone.e of the faith in Jesus as the Uede#"jn«}r. It is 
possible that inlliiences froiQ Pauline circles rnoy also have 
come into i>hiy, but of this we crinnot be sure. 

If su' li were the iurcunistances in which the majority of 
the eoinunmity in Ivonie. liad been brouglit t<» their attitude 
of freedom towards the law, that alLilude was one of fact 
rather than of priiieiplo. The law- was not observed ; but 
there was no clear oonsj.-iousnc ss that it had no obligatory 
force* A coin mu nil. y thus y)lared had no li nu basis from 
whii li to witlistand a Jvidaizing agitati»)ii when it slionhl 
itrise. In such an event there was tin- greutesi danger to 
its very ex.istence. It is lunv, then, tlnit avl> innst look for 
the real occasion of the. presiuil epi.-ith\ I'aul ivas afraid 
tliat the J ml aiders wlio had wrought with siieh ifTect within 
tRe (‘hurehe.s foMnd«*d by liiuiself in (ralatia and C_\>riiilli 
might also lay h<»ld on tlial at. Ihnne. ]'erhaj»s they had 
already arrived lh*?re and tin) ajmslle knew it. At all 
events lie [Hirc.eiveil a thn at'miiig^ danger, lb*, was unwill- 
ing to del.iy till he conM vi-.-it the. eliureh personally, ami 
iiceordingly sent f<»i thwilli an olnl>orate <locunient in e.stab 
lislumnit and Niielication of tlie go.s])el as free from the. 
law, so that the Ihunan Christians might bo contirmed in 
their free pnictiee ami miglit be slrengthene.d to witli.stand 
the agitatiems of Judaizers. I'his is the ey]‘lanaliou of Iho 
fact that a h i ter oaldres.scd to a. (lentile ( ’iirist ian clnivclg 
not n bondage to the law', is yet almost entirely devoted 
.to the refutation of the Judal-^io posit.ir>ns. 

The genuinenes.s of the ei»j.sl]e i.s ]jra<’tienlly nndispub d ; 
not so, liowevor, its integrity. Hi nr (a.s h;:ul abt'ady been 
done by Mareiou in ancient times) disjaitod the genuine- 
ness of tlie last two chapters (.\v., xvi.), chiefly on the 
ground that in tlu*m a s]»irit of concession towards the 1 
weak is urged in a wliolly nn-l'auline manner. Lncht ^ j 
has sought 1<> s<^]rarate out the gem nine from the spurious 
in tlicse chapters in a very complicated maimer, Imt 
substantially on the liiuM of Jkinr’s <Tilicisni. The mo.st 
thorough ilisenssion of Jlaur’s mid laicht's views is tJiat of 
Mangold,*^ who has very convincingly J=^h<ovn that there is 
no real groiuid l\>r refusing to at tribute to the ayiostle the 
chapters in ijiie.stion. All the exhort. itions to concession 
do not, after all, go beyond the pnni‘i[>le acted on by Paul 
himself (1 Cor. ix. 20), “to the Jew's 1 became a.s a Jew 
that r might win the* Jtov.s.'* In two points, Jiow'over, tho 
defence den-s not hohl : (1) the d<e\ology at tlio close 
(Rom. xvi. 2r> 27) apjiear.s <H)rt.'iinJy to be from a latirr 
hand;-^ (2) eh. xvi. J-20 seems to be genuim ly Pauline 
indocsl, but not to belong to tho present epi.sfle. Not 
only is tho large number of salutations in a letter atldressed 
to a Community personally unknown to the apo.stlc in 
it, self strange, ; but .siilntations also (iccur addressed to]»c^r- 
soMs whom one would ex[)ect to find rather at Kpliesus than 
at Rome (ver. 3, Aquila and Priscilla; ver. n, Ejjauu^tns) 
and in districts where the apostle had resiiled and lalionred 
(xvi. 7, 9, 13), Not without reason, therefore, is it con- 
jectured that hero, wo liave a fragment of Un epistle to the 
Jil|.»hesian.s w hich by ini.st«ake has coniG to be iucorporatod 
wdth that to tho Romans, 

^ (?i*}jr.r dii' hr.idf^n IdrJm Kffpi(rl (.h'fi I\iim*:rhrU’fr‘.s^ Herliu, 1.S71. 

* />#jr fhtrtu^rhriff u. s. grach. Vont.ysnu.'lz^^ p]». 1-164. 

* SfiC up, ciLi pp. 44-Sl. 

. ^ enpocially Mang.iM, op, r//., pp. 147-164. LighlfuOt 
PauV$ Rpiatlf. to iht PhiHppiaits^ 2d cub, i)p. 169-176) ha« shnmi that 
Jiiany of the nainc.-? met with in llfnn. xvi. 3-20 are found 
In Roman insci-iptions of the period of the einpotors, but the fiicl is 
snore striking than convineltij^. The pAines In thonidelvea are common. 
7t » not to th« nanies but to the itemone oliarActedKed ^at we have 


The more recent literature relating to the Kpfslle to the Homans 
has been fully cutaloguod and diac.ua>sed in the work of Grafo 
Vcranlditsiing n, Ztt:eck dcs Jliimtr briefest Tiibiugen, 1881). The 
most iinjinrtaut works in the list have already been named in the 
piv.s(*iit article. (K. S*.) 

HOMAN l;»S I. (Leeapenu.s), who shared tho imperial 
throne with (.‘onstaM’ink VIT. ( 7.C.) ami excrciacd all 
the real i«owe.r from 919 to 9‘44:,* wa.s admiyal of the Hy- 
zantine tlect on rlie l>annbu when, hearing of tho defeat 
of the army at Aclndons (iVtli Auginst 917), he resolved 
to snil for (>)UslaTitino[de. Popular caprice as well as 
his iiilluencc over his .sailor.s aided his ambition, and, 
niter the marriage of liis ilanghter Hcdt na to (’'Onstantiiie, 
lie was first ia*oclairn:?d “ basilco[).uter ” in Ai»ril 919 and 
afterwards crowned colleaguo c»f his son-in law on 17th 
I hrcemlMT of the same year, ili.s reign, which wa.s un- 
ilLstingutshe<l and uneventfiil, wtis terminatt d by his own 
.son.s Stfplien and Constantino, wlio in 941 carrier I liitn 
oif to lljo island of iVote and conqielled him to beeoine a 
monk. He died in 048. 

ROMANI'S II., enijxror llie Hast, succeeded his 
father Constantine VIT. in OnO at tlie age. of txveiity -one, 
and filed — ])oisunedj it W'as believed, by liis wife, 'riieo^dunio 
— in 903. Ho was a pleasure-loving .sovereign, but showed 
jinlgnieiit in the .sfrleetitui of his ministers. 'Hie gnat 
event of his reign was the coiujin'.st of (/rete by Xiccjdiorns 
Idioeas. 

ROMAN I -S Iff. (Argyrus), emperor of the J'ki.st, was 
an ac<’oiupli.'-hed but otln rwise ninli.-.linguislied incinlM r of 
the Ryzaiitiiie aristotuvicy wJien, summoned to the palaet* 
of t)u3 dying <^»^y(antinc J.\., he. w'as inhuinal that lie 
had been .selected to marry one of tho iniiierial prisieesrscs 
and smjcrei il the cinpt'ror. His )i(*.=it;iti()n a.s already a 
inarricMl man ’was removed by his wif<^, wlio generously 
took the veil ; and his union w^ith Zoo and tln ir j'‘int 
ef)rt)ijation were eelebrated on 19th Novemlier 1028. Two 
<hiys later (.Vm.stantine die.il. A serious iKJeat which 
Romanus sustsiimid in jag-sun at Azaz in iSyria, wdieii 
iiiareliing to take ])ossossiou of Aleppo, <!onsiderab]y ini- 
[lairod the [»opularity among his siibjeets whiih ho had 
sought to puridiase by lavish onet'ssion to various elnssos, 
iin<l .Siion aftfirwanls ho began lf» .show sym|>toms of disease, 
atti'ibuteil by many to slow poison admin i.sten d by con- 
nivaueo of the cmprr.ss. Jlis death toiik place on 1 1th 
April 1034, anti he was forthwith suee.eeAled by Miciiakl 
IV. (f/.v.). 

ROMANHS IV. (Diogenes), emperor of the from 
lOtiS to 1071, wai.s a lu ember of a distingnishetl Cappa- 
dt>eian family and had n.sen to di.sliiiction in the army 
when he was convicted of trea.soii against the sons of Con- 
stantino X. While waiting execution lie W’as sninmoried 
into the presence of their mother, ISudocia Macrembolitissa, 
the empro.s.s regent, whom lie so fascinab^d that she granted 
him a free pardon and sliortly afterwards married him. 
Taking tlie held soon after his coronation, he carried on 
tlircc campaigns against the Saracens and Scljuk Turks 
witliout achieving any decisive success, and in a fourth lie 
was disastrously defeated by Alp Arslan on the banks of 
tlu) Araxes and taken prisoner. ReJeased from captivity 
after promising to pay a large ransom and concluding a 
trf3aty of peacre, he returned liom(?w'ard.s only to find revolu- 
tion ill full flotxl, and after a second defeat of his arms by 
the troops of Michael VH. Im was (rompclled to resign the 
empire and retire to the island of Prote, where he soon 
died in great nii.sery. It w'aa during this reign that by 
the surrender of Ikiri (15th April 1071) the Byzantine 
empire lost its last hold upon Italy. 

ROMAN WALL. See Antonixub, Wall ok, vol. it 
p. 139 ^ and Haobian, Waj.l ok, vol. xi , p , 364 . 
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PABT ].— ROMAN HISTORY. 


SjiioTiON I.~ -Ancient History. 

I. Th' Jkfjlnimigs of Jiomo and ike Monarchy. 

B oth tlit city and tho slalo of Itcnne are represented 
in triditioii as liaving l»eoii griiduiilly formed by tlie 
fusion of separate comiminities. The original settlement 
of llomulus is said to have been limited to the ralatine 
Mount. Witli lliis weni united before the end of hi.s 
reign the Capituline and tlie t^luiiinal ; Tullns Hostilius 
adilod the (.’adian, Aneus .Martins tlie Avmiline ; and 
linally Servius Tullius iinduded the. IvAipiilinoand Vimimd, 
ami I’uelosed the whole seven liills witli a .stone w'alb d in* 
growth of the state rlo.seiy I'oJiowed that of the city. To 
the original Itonjans oii the J ’alaline \YCTe added .sucee^- 
fiively the Sabine followers of King Tatius, Albans Iran.s- 
jilatitefl by Tnllus, Latins V»y Aneus, and lastly the 
.hltruscfin eomradi.-s of ( V lc.^ \dbeima. d'h is tradition is 

Kupporteil by oilier and more prv iti\e evidence, ddic race 
of the on Kf'bnnoy In w,i.s in f:n.*t a purilicati'-n 

of tlie brjiindai ies of (he “ ancient ralatine t.'Ovn/’^ tlie 
“sipiare Ihnno'’ of Lnniiis ;-' and liie course taken is that 
described by d'acitus as the “ ]»oiiioerinnr’ (.*f tlie ciiy 
f.mmb'vl l.'Y iemmliis." < >n tin? !vtMiilim% Varro nn nlhais 
tin ‘‘ancient «.*ily"and an ‘‘earthen rampart,’ * and the 
f-'.stivul of tlie Sq*t iim»ntjnni is evidence of a union between 
tliis settlement and lli-it mi the I ’a latino.’* ddio fusion <‘f 
lliese ‘‘ Afomits ” witli a ,sett!'..‘mciit <m tlio Qnirinal “ Hill '* 
is also attested by lru.stwt>rthy evidence and in jMili* 
cukir the line taken l.»y the j.»r icession of the Argei repre. 
sents the eiflargi'ti boundaries of ihese nniteii cononunilics/ 
J/ist.ly, tlie Servian agirer still ri'.ni.diH as a witm.-^s to tin.* 
linal ciudosnre of the various settlement.s within a .single, 
riiig-vvull. Jhit is tradition riglit in re[»re.senting tliis 
fusion of distinct .settl.-im-nt^ii as a fusion also of conv 
tuunilies of diiTcreiit race < Much of wlnib it says v»n 
this point may ]>e tit ouce di.smis.sod as fabulous, ddm 
tales of yLneas and Ids dd’oj lus, of Evaiidcr and his 
An^adiairs, of the followins of H.craeles, and of the .still 
0 :.irlicr Aborigines have no claim to a jd.irc in history we 
cannot aci.-ept the tr.icliliun to w'bich the Homans dung 
with [irond humility of the asylum opened by I»omuhi>, or 
believe tiiat the? ancestors of the Uofnans wvre a mixc-rl 
concourse of outlaw.s and refugees^** nor, while admitting 
the probaidlity of tlio tradition tliat in ninote limes the 
“iSicels’’ liad dwelt on the seven bills, can Ave allow them 
any j^art or lot in the historic Roman peojilc.'*^’ TJiut this 
j>eoplo were in the nuiiri hoiimgeneous and in tho main uf 
Latin descent is luv-iuestionahle. Jndinitions of the truth 
are not wanting even in the traditions themselves : King 


Eaiinus who rulc.s the Aborigine.^ on the Palatine is Latin; 
“ Latini • i.s tlm name assumed by the united Aborigines 
and d'rujiim. ; the immeiliale ju’ogenitors of Romo are tho 
l.utin Lninium ami the J/ilin Alba, d’he evidence of 
the liingnagc, the religion, the in.Mitntions and civilization 
of early Koine points to tlie same rom liisitm. dhe speech 
of the Roinans is from the lirst Latin :** the. wildest gods of 
Pu>ine- Satnrn, .laniis. .Inpitcr, June. Diana, kc. are all 


l..;itin ; ‘‘re: 


‘ praetor, ■' “ ili«.;latorp' “curia,” arc J.jutin 


lilies and iiistitiition.-j.*- ( le.ogriii>liii‘;illy tiio tlie. L.>w' hills by 
the Tiber form a part the .•‘trip of coast land from which 
the .Latini took their name, and the prvuntivc settlemeuts, 

Avitb their oartlu-n rainpai ts ami wooilen j>ali.sfides planted 
upon them out of reach both of huinaii f.u-s and of the 
malaria (»f tlie .swampy low' gronnds, are only typical of 
the mode of .settlement w hicli the coiulil ions of life dictated 
ll’.ronghoiit J/ai iuin.‘ ‘ Jlnt tradition insists on the admix 
tni'c of at least two noii-J.alin elements, a Sabine and an 
litrnscan. 'I'he <pi(?slion as regards tho latter will be 
more fully disi ii-fred In n. -after ; it is cnon!.dj to .^ay here 
that there is no sati: f.ictmy evi.!«.nco (hat any one of the 
(?onimunitic..--. wliicli cumbim d 1.-.» foi in Rome was Llrn.'Cau, 
f.»r that tljere was any important .l*'.lruscan .si rain in tho 
Ibanan l>lof>dJ ^ W ith 1 he Sabines ir is otherwise. d‘hat The 
union of tlie palatine, ami <,)nirinal set • lenmuts which hi 


* Vjirro, L. //., vi. o4. 

- Ft^st., 25-S ; Vurro ap. Soli mis, i. 17. 

* Tjw., Ann.f xii. 24. .Fora full of tlie f.vaf’t limits of 

the PalaUnu city see Smith, Diet. ife>nj.y s. v. “Roma”; tforilnti, 
Topog. d. Siadt Jiom.j i. c;ip. 2; tiilhert, Tojioij. u. tjffsch. d. 

Jioin,^ i. caps. 1, 2; ami “ Topography ” below. 

■* L. L., V. 48 ; c/. ibid.^ ,00. 

® Fu.'itus, 3iS j Jordan, i. 199 ; GiUx-i t, i. 161. The seven ‘Snoutc.*;” 
ai’e the Palatine Acith the Volia and GtTiuaIii.s, the Siibura, aial the 
three points of the J‘lsqiiiUne (Fagiital, Oftpius, and Olspius;. 

* See Mommsen, //. O. (7tli ed.), i. ft.l. 

’ Viirro, fj. /*, V. 46 , vU. 44 ; Jonlan. ii. 237 . 

* For these tTatlitlons sea Dionys., i. 31-71. 

* For a criticism of the myth of the asylum sec Schwegler, H. O . , i. 

4^5 Hq.f however, eiAg^erafces the mixed character of the Homan 
jMple, d* 345, takes the atory aerlouely. 

Otoljyi., L 9 ; Thuc., vl, 9 Lpl<mp., i 1.6, ii tp 


constituted so decisive a sl tgv'An the. growth of Rome i.s 
leprc.-eiitcd aa Jiiving ber-ii in iiMlity a union of tlm 
original Latins Avith a band of Sal'ine invaders wlio had 
.seized and held not only the (.^biirinal Hill lait the noitlierii 
and ne:irc‘t ]»eak of the (.'apitolino Mount, The tradition 
Avas evidently i.lec[>lY rooted. 'Llie name of tho tluirinul 
I lill it-clf was derived fr.‘m (ho. Sabine town of (.‘uresd’"' 
The ancient worships connected wilh it wva’o said to be 
Sabine.**' One (>f tlie three old tril.>es, tlie Titio.s, was 
believed to represent the Sabine •‘lenient tho second and 
the fourth kings are bidh cd Saldne d.(‘M?cnt. Ry the gn.*at 
majority of modern Avriters llio snb.staijce of (he trnJition, 
tin* fusion of ,a boily of Saliino in\aders Avitli the original 
Latins, is acce|dcd as Ijistoiuad ; and even .Alommson 
j allows its possibility, tlioiigh ho thro\v.s back the time of 
I its occurrein-i! to an l arliei* period than that of tin? union 
j of the two .scltleincnls.-*^ Wc cannot lioro enter into tho 

j Tlitt Ihrory thal \v,*h h “ lUfinc.ivl i.s rn/w lii ; 

j .‘uv Scliwfi'hr, i. 190, an.l L.wi.v l.ANcCAm-, vol, xiv. p. o27. 

Thu tub’ “rex” oh iiiM-ripliun.-s at I .Hcuviinu, Tn.'^culuin, 

Povilla- ; DnUrtt nv dell. Z/cs/. , lsi>8. ji. ; Ordli, 2279; 

I. vi. , 212.'). For “ dirtator ” ini.l ** see Livy, 

i. 2-.5. viii. 6 ; r/. M.;rjM.niit, /'em. i. 47.‘> ; l'»r 

Serv. oil ^/w/. i. 17 ; Mnr«iuaj«it, i. 467. 

** lldbi;;, /iir i)t d. /‘orhent \ P'diiiiiann, Ai\f<Ln-je. Homs, 

40; AbcI.ei), Mitirl- lUdien.^ 01 .s-y. 

** The of ii ijii-irtiT I'l'iisrus in early Rome 

proliahly p».'int.H to nothinj; morn than f>ie jiirsriifi? in liciiie of 
Elrnsj’.’in .artiftari'^ ;«i'l cialisnn-n. 'J'he Elr-.cf. an origin a a*ribe.d to the 
tliird tnl>c, the ‘‘ fiUeeiv.s,” i.-i a mine gness ; .see* Schwi^gler, 1. .^>04, ftud 
Lange, R'im. AUerlh.y i. -Sa. 

V.'nro, L, /^., v. .^1. 

VuriY), //. L.f V. 74; Se!ovi s:li-r, i. 248 «/;. ;.but Mommsen (/£, (7., 
i. 53) points out that nifvjt of these ho calh'd Sabine deitiej ure at 
le.T‘t etjnttlly Tallin. 

Varro, L. v. nb; Livy, i. 13. 

*** Mommsen, A*, f/., i. 43. .Sclovi-gler (/»'. r/., i. 478) .acfcpts the 
IrjMUlion of a Sabine seftkment on tlie Quirinal, an.l con.^iders that 
ill th« iiTiUed bt-ate the Snbiiui olemciit, pre.i loin In Hied. VolquawiMcn 
{Winn. J/tt.?., xxxiii. fi.'iS) believes iii a colnpleie Sabine conquest; 
and ao docs Zfiller {hatimn «. licipslc, ]878), Avho, howcA'er, 

jplacea it after the expulMicn of the Taniuiiis. Oilbert (Topogr.^ i, 
cap. 5) adepts the Sabiiio wttjcxnent, boi holds riglitly that In tba 
union Uie decisively predc^inated. 
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question at length, but two statements may bo safely made are probably older than the Roman state, but,® however 
respecting it. The Sabine invasion, if it look place at this may bo, it is certain that of this ^tato when formed 
all, must have taken place far back in the prehistoric they constituted the only effective political subdivisions, 
age ; it must have been on a small scale ; and the Babine j The tncmbers of the thirty curiic are tlie populus 
invaders must have amalgamated easily and completely = llomanus, and the earliest known condition of Roman 
with the Latin settlers. The structure of tho early ; citizenship is the “comrnuni(» sacrorum," partnership in 
Roman state, while it l)i‘ars evident marks of a fusion of j the ourial “sacra.” Ih-low the curia there no further 
commiinitios, shows no traces of a mixture of race. Nor : political division, for there is no reason to believe that the 
is it easy to point to any provably Sjtbine clement in the | curia was ever formally subdivided into a iixed number of 
language, religion, or civilization of primitive KomeJ Tim j gciitcs an<l families. Nor can we assent to the view 
• theory a Sabine conquest can hardly be inaintaincrl : which would represent the curise as containing only tlio 
in the face of the [jredominantly Latin cliara<'ter of both j “ patrician geutes.” The primitive Homan [>e(»ple of the 
pcojdo and institutions. On the other hand, the prob^ : thirty curia? included all the freemen of the community, 
ability of a Sal)in(^ raid and a Sabine settlcnieiit, possibly i simjde as well as gentle.^ 

on the Quirinal Hill, in vt-ry early times may be admitted. | At their head was the “rex,” the ruler of the united The king. 

Tho ineur.sion.s of the highland Apeiinine tribes into tlie ! people. The Homan “king” is not simply either the 

lowlands till a large place in early Italian hi.story. The ! jie.rcditar}' nnrl patri.archjil chief of a clan, the priestly 
Latins were said to liave originally deseeiuled from the _ head of a community boun<l together by common .sacra, 
mountain glens near Jicate.- 'rhe invasion.^ of ( am[)aMia ; or the elected magistrate of a .state, but a mixture of 

and of Magna Onecia by Babellian tribe.s aiu? inatlcr of ; all three. In later limes, when no “ patrician inagi.slrate.s ” 

libstory, and the Salnnes themselves are rcpre.scnted as - w^ere forthcoming to hold the elect a ms for their .succe.s.sor.s, 
a re.stles.s highland pcojilo, ever seeking new hotne.s in | a procedure, w'as adopted which w'as believed to represent 
# rieher lamls,'^ In vtay early days they appear on the j tho manner in which the early kings had heem appointed.^® 
borders of l.atium, in clo.se [)roximity to Home, and Sabine ! In this procedure the ancient privilege.s of tlie old 
forays arc familiar and fiv(juent uccuiTence.s in tlic old j “gentcs”arid their oldens, tlie importance of maintaining 
legejnls. ; unbroken the coiitiruiity of the “sacra,” on the tran.s- 

TUe wirly Buch is all we know' of the manner in which the separate ! mission and observance of which tlie welfare of the coiu- 
sUte. settlements ou the .seven hill.s grew into a single city and • munity depended, and thirdly the rights of the frecineii, 
cornrinmit}’. flow' long Home took in the making, or | are all recognized. On the death of a king, tho aiis[>icia, 
wlien or by wdiom tlie work wa.s completed, we cannot say. | and with them the su|>reme authority, revert to the (rotincil 
Nor is it possible to give more than a very meagre outline of j of elders, the “ patre.s,” us repre.s(?nting tho “ gente.s.” Hy 
the constitution and of tin' lii.story of the united slate in the the “patres” an ‘‘interrex” Is ajmointed, who in turn 
early day.s of its existence, nominates a second ; by him, or even l*y a third or fourtli 

Tlitt The “ poimiu.s Homaiius” wa.s w’e are told, divided into interrex, a new’ king Is selected in con.sultation with the 

jhjople, three tribe.s, Hamne.s, Titles, and laiceres,^ and into thirty “pat.re.s.” The king-designate Is tlicn proposed to the 
“ curiae.” 'rhe throe tribes probably represent a ]>nmitive freemen as.sembled by their curiai for their accej)tanco, and 
clan division, older tlmn the Homan state itself. They hnally their formal arceptance is ratified by tlie “putn's/' ^ 
.survived in later tiine.s only as divisions of the ancient | as a. security that the “.sacra” of wdiich tliey are the 
‘^ccpiitum centuriae,” and even in llie accounts of the j guardians liave Ijccii respected. Thus the king i.s in tlie 
earl ic.'^t constitution they have ceased to .servo a.s a political I lirst instance selected by the repre.sentatives of tho old 


divi.sion of the j»eople.'‘ Of far greater importance is 
the division into “curiae.” Tii Cicero’s time tliero w’cre 
still curie, s, ciirial festivals, and curiate a.s.semblie.s, and 
modern author.s are uiiqne.stionably right in regarding tho 
curia as tho keystone of the priinitivo political .system. 
It was a j)rimitive associatiem held together by participa- 
tion in common “sacra,” and pos.scssing common festivals, 
common ])iie.sts, and a common chapel, hall, and hearth. 
The nujiuliers of a curia were very probably iieiglibour.'^ 
and kin.'^men, but the curia seom.s to represent a .stago in 
2)olitical development midway between that in which clan- 
ship is the sole Ixmd of union and that in whicli suohelaim.s 
os tho.se of territorial contiguity and ow nership of land have 
obtained recognition. A.s separate associations the curim 

^ St'-c Monjinstm, i. 13. The .'Siihini* wonls in Latin, if not coininoii 
to both UialectK, avito probably inlio'lin'fd Iat*T, or are Sabim7.^.d 
Latin (.MoiniiiwPii, rntcrital. J)lahttfnL 347). *Sfliwi*ghn-’H attempt 
to distinguish .Siibino l»*ntaiv.s in vlie honmn i’lii4r.a<'tcr is ingi*ni«»us 
but un.'-aU-sfartory. 

('atu up. Dionys. ii. 48, 49. 

* Cato ap. Diony.s., ii. 48, 40. For tho institution of the “ ver 

SMicrum” see SvhwcjijUir, O^'sch.s i. *240; Nisseu, 7'emp/nni, iv. 

* The triubtiiMi vonncrliiig the Rinnnes with and the 

Titles with T^Ulll.^ is a.s old as Enniu.s(Varro, L. Z., v. 55). Momiii.sen 
(1. 41) explains Uainnes a8<-Uinnatn, but thi.s etymology is rejected 
hy S<‘ii\ve^lc?r and hy C<»r.ssen. As re>^ard.s the Lurcre.s thei-e is Ultlo. 
to add to Livy's statement (i. 13), “nojnini.s et originis causa inceita 
e«t.” C/.f on the whole question, Selnvegler, i. 505, and Volquardsen, 
Rhein, rxxiii. 538, 

® They are tia litioiiaily connected only with the senate of 800 
patres, with the primitive legion of 3000, wHh the vestal virgins, and 
with ibo niigtirH (Vorro, Z. Z., v. 8/, 80, 91 ; Livy, i. 6 ; FeetUK, 
844 ; Mommsen, i. 41, 74, 75 ; Oenx, PalHciich, H&m, 90), 


gente.s, and they ratify his appointment. In form he i.s 
nominated directly by a predecessor from wlio.se hand.s lie 
receives tho au.spicia. Hut it i.s ncccs.sary also that tlio 
choice of the patre.s and tho nomination of the inti'rrex 
should be confirmed by a .solemn vote of the comniunity. 

It is useless to attempt a prcci.se doliiiitioii of the 
prerotratives of the king wdien once in.slallcd in oflice. 
Tradition ascribes to him a position and powers closely 

® It i.s po.m5ibh3 that the curim were originally connected with 
separate localities ; rf. such names Forieiisis, Velieiwi.H (Fv.st., 174; 

I (Ulbevt, i. 213). 

; ^ Nif-biilir'.s supposition of ten gent.es in each curia has nothing iu 

I itH favour but tho confused statomoiit of Dionysius to the purely 
militai'y dfKaSfs (Dionys., ii. 7 ; r/. Midler, Phi7oln</HS, xxxiv. 90). 

® The vi»?w taken here on the vexed question of the pure) v patrician 
ohuracier «d' the eurije, is thnt of Momm.sen {J!0m. Furm'Jtunf/nt^ vol. i.). 

^ Riibino, Geiiz, iiiul Lange insist on the hereditary patriarchal 
character of the king.ship, Ihiio on it^i priestly Hide, Stdnvrgler on its 
elective. Monim.scn comes nearest to the view taken in tho text, but 
fails to bring out the nature*, of tho coinproniise on which the king.s}iip 
rests. 

fir. 7>e Zcf/.v., iii. 3 ; Livy, iv. 7. 

“ Patres luictoresfactl,” Livy, i. *22 ; “ j'atres fuerc auetores,” Id., 
i. 32. Ju 336 ac. (Livy, viii. 12) tho Publilian law (directed that 
this'sanction should be given iH^forehuud, “ante initiun suffragiuiu,” 
and thus reduced it to a Tueaniiiglcsji form (Livy, i, 11). U is wrongly 
Ideiiiilieii by Schweglcr with the “lex curiatn dc impfirior,” which iu 
Cicero's day followed and did not pi'ccwlo election. According to 
Cicero {De Itep,y ii. 13, 21), the proceedings included, hi addition to 
tho “creation ” by the condtia ouiiata amt the sanction of the patrea, 
the iiitroiluction by the king himself of a lex curiata coefet^Hg thf 
imperium and auspida; but this theory, though goueraliy dsceptwbu 
probably an inference frbui the jiruetieo of a ijateir whett the 
had bd^ trapefer^ ^ tha 
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resembling those of the heroic kings of (irreoce. He rules 
for life, and he the sole ruler, unfctterc<l by written 
statutes. He is the supreme judge, settling all disjaUes 
and punishing wrongdoers even with death. a\ll other 
ollicials are ap[>oiiited by him. He iinpo.ses taxe.s, dis- 
tributes lamls^and erects buihlings. Senate and assembly 
meet only when he convenes llieni, and meet for little else 
than to receive communications from liim. Tn war he is 
absolute letuhir,^ and linally he is also tlio religious h(*ad 
of the c()m?nanitv. It is liis l>nsinoss to consult the gods 
on its behalf, toolfer tlie .solemn sacriJices, and to aniioance 
the day.s of the ]iul)li(: festivals. Hard by liis house Avas 
the common Inrarth of the statt:, where the vestal virgins 
cherisluul the sacred lire. 

The By the .side of the king stood the .senate, or council (»f 

elders. In tlio descriptions left us of the primitive .senate, 
as in those of the “ rex, ’ we can discover traces of a 
transition fr(»m an earlier state of things when Borne wa.s 
only an assernlilage of clans or village cominnnities, allied 
indeed, but eacli still ruled by its own chii-fs and he.ndmcn, 
to one ill wliieli these groujis have been fused into a .single 
state under a common ruler. On the one hand the .senate 
a])]>ea.rs as a rcpre.sentativc. council of chiefs, with inalien- 
able prerogativi^s of its own. and claiming to be the 
uUimaie depository of tlic sin>reme autluadty and the 
“ sacra connected willi it. 'l iie senators are the “ [‘utres 
ilievare taken from tlm leading ‘‘gciites '’ ; they hold llielr 
seats fur life ; to them the. “ auspicia revert on the death 
of a king: they a]»poiiil the interre.v from their own body, 
are eon.siilte.d in the choice of the now king,- and ihe.ir 
sanction i.s neces.sarv to ratify the vote of tlie assembled 
fremu^en. On tlie other liand they arc no longer supremo. 
They cannot ap[»oiut a king but Avith the consent of the 
commiuiity, and their relation to the king when ^appointed 
is one of su'itordination. VhuMneiesin their ranks arc filled 
uj) by him, and they can but give him advice and counsel 
4 when he chooses to consult them. 

riie 'rhe popular assembly of uiiitcHl Borne in its curliest 

ji8«enibly. tl^ys was that, in which the freemen met and voted by 
their curia; (coinitia enriata’’). The as,senibly met in 
the comltimu at the north-ciast end of the forum, at the 
summons ami nndt;r the presidency of tin? king or, failing 
him, of the “interrex.” By the ‘*ro.x" or ‘‘iuterrex” 
the qiiestiou was put, and the voting took place 
“curiatiin,” the curia? being called uji in tiini. The 
vote of each tmria Wii.s decided by the majority of indivi- 
dual votes, and a majority of tlie votes of the curi;e 
t determined the linal rcsnl{. But the occasions on which 
tile a.s.sembly could exercise its power must have been 
few. Tlieir right to elect magistrates Ava.s apparently 
limited to the accoi»tance or rejection of tlie king propo.scd 
by the iiiterrcx. Of tlie passing of IaAv.s, in the later .sense 
of the term, there is no trace in the kingly ]>eriod. 
Diony.sius’s statement ^ that they voted on C[iiestions of 
war and peace i.s improlniblo in itself and un.supportcd by 
tradition. They are indeoil rc|)resented, in one instance, 
as deciding a capital ease, but it is by the exjiress permis- 
eion of the king and not of right. Assemblies of the 
people were also, and probably more frequently, convened 
for other purposes. Not only did they meet to hear from 
the king the announcement of the Idgh days and holidays 
for each month, and to witne.ss such solemn religious rites 
as the inauguration of a priest, but their presence (and 

1 For the references, mti Sclovegler, i. 040 nq. 

* If the analogy of the ** rex >a»'ronnn” is to l;»e tnntUHl, the “king ” 
eould only be cnosen from the ranke 6f the *^ patricil.” Oic. Pro 
Vmo, 14 ; Geins, b 122. 

. • Cic. JMRtp.t 11, 10 ; Dlonys,, U. 14, kc, 

< Viurro, L* v. For lie jKMilticm pr the 8ee 

ihnltbr^ iwd Mom. 
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.sometimes their vote) was further requirt?d to .authoi izc .and 
i attest certain act.s, w'hicli in a later ago assumed a more 
: jirivute character. The dispo.sal of property by wilH ami 
the solemn renunciation of family or gentile ‘‘.sicra^’* 

■ could only take [»lac(; in the jirescnce of the as.sembled 
: freemen, while for .idoption'' (arrogalio) not only their 
pie.sencc but tlieir formal eonseiit w.'is neces.sary. 

Such in outline. \v:is the p«>!itic;il strm;hiro of the 
I Boinan .stale at. the eiiiiiLsr period known to us. It i.s 
clear that it belongs to a coiii[>;nal i\ ely advanced .stage in ^ 
till* (icvoli.*[)ineiit of society, ami that ;i long previous 
! history lies l»e];iml it. 'rrares c.f an uhler ami more 
jirimilive onier nf lhinu>i still linger in the three uneient 
1 .sliadowy trilies, in the <‘mi.e and gentes, in many of the 
i features noticeable in the .semate: but they are trac(\s of an 
! order tlint lias jias.-ed away. 'I'he supremacy of the .state 
I is e.stablishcd over the group.s out of whose fusion it has 
grown, ami .sueli of these groups a.s ."till ivlain a di.sliiict 
: exi.st.ciice are iiierely pri\atc corporation.-.. Trivate ditTar- 
! erices are settlisj .'dkI wrongdoers [uini.'^hed by the .state 
: Iribunal.s, and evo.u witlu'n the eluse. limits of the. family 
the authority of the head is limited by the claims of the 
I state upon the servio»\s of tlic .sons and depf'mlant.s. ^ 

A liistory of tJd.s «*arly Iioman state i.s out of tlic qiies- Koine 
fioir 'J'he name.'i, datc.s, and aeliii'veineiit.s of the first »uuitT 
; f(Hir kings are all loo unsubstantial to form tlu; buNis <vf 
: .solier uarrMtivo ; ;i few ]»oint:’, ouIa can be considered as 
, fairly well established. If we levci'pt the long eventlc.s.s 
! reign ascribed to Kirjg Numa, tradition represents the first 
I kiiig.s as incessantly at war with their immerliaie ne.igh- 
I bours. 'J’he. details of these wars are no doubt mythical ; 

but the imt/licd condition of eontimiil .struggle, and the 
; narrow range. Avithin which the struggle i.s confined, may 
be accepted a.s tiue. Tlu? ]>ieture drawn i.s that of a 
, small community with a few square? mile.s of territory, 
at (leailly feud with il.s nearest, neighliuurs, Avitlnn a 
I radiu.s of .s»;>me 12 miles round rvoine. Nor, in .s[)ite 
I oi tile re[u*:iti‘d vielories with Avhich tradition credits 
I Bomulns, Aneu.s, and 'Pullus, docs there, seem to have 
! been any real extension of Boman territory excejd. toAvards 
I the .si?a. Fidona; remain, s Ftni.sean ; the Sal»im?s con- 
, tinue masters ii[> to the Anio ; J'licneste, (labii, and 
I 'riisculiim are .still untoMched; ami on thi.s .siilc it i.s doubt- 
j fill if Boman territory, in spite of the po.ssible dostniof ion 
j of Alba, extended to a greater di.slaiice than the .sixlli 
inilestone from Bomo.^’ Biit along the conive of the Til>cr 
below tlio citA" there wa.s a decided advance. The fortifi 
cation of the .biuiculuin, the. building of the “pon.s 
Kubliciu^,’’ the foundation of O.'.tio, and the acquisition of 
the saltw’ork.s near the .sea may all be .safely a.scribe.d to 
thi.s early period. f’h>st;dy connected, too, Avith the control 
of the Tiber from Borne to the .sea wa.s the .subjugation of 
the |»ctty Latin communities lying s<mtli of the river ; 
and the tradition of the conquest and destruction of Poli- 
torium, Tcllenu*, and Ficana i.s confirmed by tlu; absence 
in historical times of any J.atin coniniunities in this 
district. 

With the reign of the fifth king Tarqninius iViscus a The 
marked change takciii j)la(?e. The traditional accounts of Torquini 
tho la.st three kings not tuily wear a more historical air 

^ (riiins, }l. lUl. ** (lell., xv. 27. 

® Bell., V. 10 , “ C’omitia pvAi^Wiitijr, qiiat*. rmiata ap^Hjllniituv. ” 

! C/. Ck*. Pro fJomOf 13 , 14 ; ami st-e Roma.n Law. 

''' llj- far the most eornpl«tij critirisni of the traditional accounU of 
• ilift first four will Iw fo iml in S»?hw'ej?lr'r’s Ji6ni. (Sfschichte^ vol, 

! j. ; coinj>arc also Ihne'a JCarly A’omr, ami Sir (J. tJ, Lewis’s ('yrr.dibiHty 
of Early Roman History. 

The “foJ'RaClmlia,” 6 mile* from . Home (Livy, ii. 39), i« regarded 
by Schwegler (i, 68&) and ■ by Moiriineeu (i. 45) as marking the 
frontier towards jAatiui^. Cf. Ovid., Fast, il. G81 ; Strabo, 

280, 7e5y rov row cmtov . » • rrfirof 
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than those of the first four, hut they describe something 
like a tmuaforniation of the Iloiuau city and state. 
Under the rule of tliesc latter kings the separate settle- 
monts are for the hist time eindosed with a rainiiarl of 
colossal size ami extent.* Tlie low grounds aro drained, 
and a forum and circus elaboriilely laitl out ; ou the 
Capitoliue Mount, a tvMn[)le is erected, the massive founda- 
tions of which were au object of wonder even to riinv/- 
To the same period are as.^igiMai the ledivlsiuu of the city 
area into four new districts and the inlnxluction of a 
new mditary system 'rhe icings increase in power and 
surround llieinselves with inov splendour. Al)romJ, tot*, 
Rcurie suddeidy appears as a powerful state ruling far and 
wiiFe over soi.itlierii Ktruria. and .Latiiiru. 'riu?se startling 
changes are, moreover, a.s<Til»c<l to kings of alien descent, 
wlio ono and all asceinl the. tlinme in tlio teetli of e^laV)- 
lished constitutional forni.s. finally, uitli tin? e;\]»ulsh‘ii 
of the last of them - llie younger 'ranpiin comes a 
Hi^ldeii shrinkage of power. At cfnuinenct.Tneut of the. 
re[»ublic, lhane is onetj moro a eoinparai !\«‘ly small 
with liostih? and independe.nt. neigld)'>urs at licr very 
doors. (t is dillii.’iilt to jivr»i(l the conviction that tlio 
tru(3 explanal ivMj i»f llii.s phe.nonn iniu is to be found in tho 
suppo.sition that Ifome during Ihi.s [Period passed under 
the rule of powerful J]tnis« au Inrds.'* In tlnj 7lli and 0th 
eeuturics and iM’obably earlier still, the Ktruscuus 

appear as ruling wi«lely outside the limits of Etruria 
proper. 'Dioy wore su|)renie in the valley of the Po until 
their power there was broken by Ihe irruptit)n of Celtic. 
triVws from beyond ibe Alps, and wliih', Htill masters of 
tbo [ilaius of liombardy they e.*vtabli.>li<‘d lheniselve„s in 
the rich huvlands <.»f (\impaiiia, wliere they held their 
gi'ouini until the capture of (.^ipua liy the Saiiinite liiglt 
landers in 12^1 na’. It is on tho face of it im]>ru])able. 
that a power which laul extended its sway from the Alp.s 
to the Tiber, aiul from the Liri.s to Suncntuin, sh ould 
have loft untouched the intervening .stretcli of country 
between the 'riber and the Liris. Nor arc we \vit]i(»ut 
evidence of Etniscau rule in Jufitiuni.^ Acc»?rdiug to 
Dionyniu.s theni \va.s a time when the liatlns wen? known 
to the (riceks as 'I'yrrlionians, and ilonuj a.s a Tynheniau 
city.^ WlicMi .Kiieas him led in Italy tlie Latins were at 
feud witli Tunius ('rnrrlieno.s ? Lionys., i. bi) r)f Ardea, 
whose close ally is the ruthless .Mozentiu.s, prince of Cicre, 
to whom tins Lalins had luicu forced to pay a tribute of 
wine,*' CTilo declared the Volsc.i to have beoii once sub- 
ject to Etruscan rulo,^ and ITruscan remains found at 
V^elitr.'U,® as well as the second name of tho Vhdseian 
Auxur, Tarraciaa (the city of Tarchon), tend to confirm 
his statement. Nearer .still to Itomo. i.s Tusculuin, with 
its significant ivamo, and at Alba wo hear of a prince 
Tti/);^€Tio'i,'^ lawless and cruel like .Mi'zmitiu.s, who consults 
the “oracle of Tc-thy.s in 'ryrrheiiia.’' d’hiis we find the 
Etru.scan power encircling lioine on all side.s, and in Ibime 
itself a tradition of the rule of princes of Etruscan origin. 
Tho Tarqninii come from South Elruria ; their mime <*an 
hardly be anything else tlian the Latin eqni valent of tho 
Etruscan Tarchon, and is therefore possibly a tithi 

^ Livy, i. 80. 

* Jiivy, i. 38, r>.5 ; riiii., iV, //., .xxxvi. 10. 

* Thu ia the view of 0. .a»«1 mere r’ce’rfly of Deecke, 

('Tar«llliaas«n, ; it i.s i-ejoetefl hy Schwejrler. Momni.^i u 

iKitJcpt'i the Ktnr^eaii of the Tttvquias, hut deuios that it proves 

an EtruM'an mle in Iloino. 

^ Zi»ller, Laiium H, liom^ 106, 189; rranithaasen, MaUama 
{Leipaic, 188‘J); Cano’s Vtfhrtiiun^ d, Kir. (Graudoiit, 1880) 

is hi;?hly fftnciful. * Dioaya., i. 29. 

• Livy, i. 2 ; Dionys., i. 64, 65 ; Plut., Q, jR!., 18. 

^ Cato ap. Serv. , ..Kn . , xl. 567. 

• Uelbig, Ann, d. lusL, 1865. , 

® Pint, Jinrn*^ 2, KmX wUrarss ; ef. RutttUan 

Tarquitlus, Vlrg;., J&’n,, X. ;5&). 
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( « “ lord ” or “ prince ”) rather than a proper name.^*^ 

Even Sorvlns Tullius wa.s identified by«Tufican chroriiclers 
with an Etruscun “ Alastarnu.” '' Again, what wo are told 
of 1‘Trusciiii conquests does not represent them as moving, 
like the Subellian tribes, in largo bodies and .settling down 
cn in the eoinpicrcd di.s!ricis. We hear rather of 

military raids led by ambitious chiefs who carve out 
|^riIlciJIalitics for t]umi.SL*lve.s w'itli their own good .sw'ord.s, 
and witii their followers rule opiuessively over alien and 
.subj<.‘ct pe«)ph:s.^-* And so at iJonio tho story of the 
Tiirqiiins implies not a. wave of IiTiuscun immigration 
su much as a rule of h^triiscau princes over conquered 
I. at ins. 

The achievements ascribed to llie. 'r!in[nin.s aro not less 
i.*IiarKct.(.‘rislic. 'I’lieir (l(.s[)ulic ndc and .splendour contrast 
with tlie [uimitivD sinij-lii-ity of the native l;ing.s. Only 
I'Tru.scaii builder.^, under the direction of wealthy and, 
|.‘owerful I'llrusi-aii lortis. (•ould have built tljo great 
cloaca, the Servian wall, or llie (hipjtoline temple, - monu- 
ments whi<li chal]c:nged com[>aii:o>u with lho.se (if tlio 
ehiperor.!> themselves. Ne»r do tin; traces nf Cireek iniiii' 
ence upon Ivonn*. during this ['ciiiMl *-^ c.oulliut with tin; 
theory of au Elrn.eean supremacy ; on the coiitnirv, it is at 
least po.ssibIe. that it was thanks to I lie cxlemli.-d rule 
and wide connoxion.s of her Etrusc.au rnlcu's that Ibane 
was first brought into direct contact with tho G'nM'ks, who 
had h.iiig traded witli tlu) Kiruscau pnrt.s and iniliK'nccd 
Eiru-'vcan eulLure.' * 

Tiie.'.e Etruscan priucc.s are re.j absented., not only as liav- The 
ing raiseal Homo for llie time to a eommanding po.silifni in b'orvi.an 
Lutiiim and lavished upon the city itself the ivsoiiici.s of 
.Etruscan civiji/ation, but also as the .aullmr.s of im|ioitant 
interuid clianges. They are rojU’tisentnd a.s fa von li in.'* new' 
men at the. (!X[*(.‘]ise of the old patrician families, .and as 
rcorgfi.uizing tin? Iloinan army on a new footing, a ]K)luiy 
n.’ilural (‘lunudi in military [>rin(:e.s of alien l»irth, and 
rendered possil.»l(! liy the additions wliiidi cmupiest had • 
ni'uh? to the. original community. Eroiri among tlie. lead- 
ing familie.s of the conquered jeatin state.s a hundred lawv 
member.^ w'*?ro admitted to the senate, and the.^^.o gentos 
then(.*efortli nuiked as patrician, and Ixa'aiiie. known aa 
“ geiite-i niinore$.‘''^‘ 'ITm change's in llie army begun, it it# 

.said, by the older ranpiin and coiiijfleled by Serviiis 
Tullius were, more imporlant. The ba.^is of ihe primitive 
military .sy.slcin Lad been the throe tribes, each of Avliich 
fuiuisliecl lOOOnieii to the legion and 100 to the cavalry.*^ 
Tarquinius ITLscus, we are told, coiiteinj dated the creation^ 
of three fresh tribes and three additional centurio.s of 
horsemen with new names, tlioiigli in face of the opposi- 
tion offered by tho old faiuilitvs he conlcnled himself with 
simply doubling the slrength without altering tho name« 
of the old divisions.*^ but tin? cliangci attributed to 

*" i. C*9, 70 ; Zeller, Ltilinm v, /iom, 16v8 ; c/. 

Stniho, 219 ; Serv. on x. 179, 198. Tho cxi.'slonoe oi an 

jri(l<‘piai<U*.nt “gou'J Tar<jniiiiii ” of Ki^niaii extriKtioii (.''VliweghT, 1. 

678) in UMproveii arnl unlikely. Nor can “Tarrpiinin.s" lacan “of 
Tanjuinii ” ; this woul«l rcfinire ** Tanpiiiiicnsis ” a.s a (•Oj^iuvnie.n. 

Sci' .spci'i li of Clanbiu;:, 'fab, fMi/d.f to Ni}*peiCu>y^s edition 
nf the Anria/s of Tacitus, “Tu.sco Mustnrna i-i nonicn erat.” For the 
painting in the Franyoi.s tomb at VuKi, sco (lurdUiausen, Mnatama^ 

20 ; Annah' dell, [n.^tit.y Rome, 1850. 

cy. tho traditioiw of McjtmUius, of Cujlca Vibeiina, Porsena, &c. 

Schwejrier, R, O.y i. 679 

Schweglor, i. 791, 792. He accepts as gennine, and as repreaent- 
ing the extent of Roman rule and connexions under tlie Ttrqiims, Ui« 
flr>t treaty between Rome and Carthage mentioned by Polybius (liL 
22} ; see, for a tUscn.ssioii of the question, Vollmer, Rhein. Aina., xxxii* 

614«y. ; Mommsen, RUtn. Vhromlogity 20; Dyer, J(mm. t>fPhilol., 
ix. 268, Livy, i, 35 ; IMonys., iil. 67 ; Cic. [ft Hep.^ 11. 20f 

*** ViUTo, L, V. 89. Livy, i. 86 ; IlsLonys., iii. 71. 

The six ci<ntariee of hoTKemen were thenceforwiffd known m 
“ primi necujidiQue Ranmos ” (Feet , 844 ; ofi ikihwegltf, i 
It it possible that tjM) relontui of Tarqpiiniue 

thecimdxy, v-v.^ ' V 
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Sorvius TulUa 3 went far beyond this. His famous diatri- 
biitioii of all freehc^iders (assidui) into tribes, classes, and 
conturica,* lliouf^h subsctjuetilly ad(;»[itcd witli niodilica- 
ti >iis as the basis of the political system, was at first ex- 
clusively military in its nature nnd It Miiiounteil 

ill f;u*t to the formation of :i Il 0 .^v' a’nd enltiri^ed army on 
a new footing. In this force, excepting in the case of 
the ecMitiiries of the lionsemeu, no regMid was jHiiil cither 
to the old clan divi.sions, or to tlie semi-religions semi- 
political fMu*ia\ In its ranks were inebnied all free- 
holders witliin tfiu Homan tcrritoi-y, whellier lueinbeis or 
iM>t of any of the old divisionsj and llie organization of this 
new army of assidui was not It^ss indeiHindeiit of the old 
system with its clamii.sh and religitms traditions and furin.'=. 
Tlie unit was the ‘‘ centnria company of 100 men ; the 
centmue. were go*ou]»od in ‘'classi-s” and drawn uj) in 
the onler of the fihtalanx.-' Tlie centuries in front 
were composed of tlm weiiithit r <*ii i/erjs, whoso means 
enabled them to bear the cost of the (.‘t>ni]>lete tMpii^mients 
neeess;iry b>r those wlio were to bear ilie laaint of tlio 
onset. 'I’hese ceiitnrios formed the first class. I>*:*hind 
them stood the centuries of tin? .second and third classes, 
le.ss conqfi.'ltdy'' armed, Imt mahing np together with those 
of tlie tir.st class tiic In'avy-arrmal infantry.'^ In the rear 
wa-.ro the eentnrios of the fuiirtli and fifth classes, recruited 
from t!u> poorer freehohh rs, and serving only as light- 
armed troops. 'I’lie entire avaihdde body of frceboldcr.s 


Tlio last of these Fltruscan lords to rule in Home was Fall of 
larquiu the Proud, lie is described as n splendid and 
despotic iiiormrch. His sway extended over hatimn as *‘*^'' *^* 
far south as (.‘irceii. Ari.stodemus, tyrant «.»f (.'inme, 

WHS his aily, and kinsmen of Ids own were princes at 
Collatia, at, (.labii, and at 'rusciilnin. TJic VoKscian high 
landers were chastised, and Signia. with its massive 
walls wa.s built t(» iiold them in cliock. In iiomo 
itself the ('a[»iu»lLne leuiph'. ainl the great cloaca bore 
witness to liis power. Hut his rule pre>scii Imavily upon , 
the Hoinaiis, and at lh..‘ Iasi, on the news of the foul 
wrong done, by his son Sextns to a nolle Homan matron, 
IjiU-Tetia, the indignant pi:(»ple ro.-^e in j-evolt. 'ranjuin, 
who \va.s away besieging Anh.a, was ileposed ; sentence of 
exile was pass<-(l upon hliii and U['e»n all lii-s rac-e ; ainl the 
peO[»Io swore that never again slnjiild a king rule in Home. 

Hived from the tyrant, they chose: for themselves two 
yi'arly magistrates wlio .should e\erci>e. the sn)>remo 
aiith«»rity, and thus the re[»nblic of Hvane was fonii<le-il. 

Tliree times the banislied 'raiapdii strove. desjK-ralely to 
recover tlie tlirone he had lost. First of all the men of 
Veil and Tarquiriii marcliod to Ids aid, but were defcate<l in 
a piiched battle on the Homan frontier. A year laid* I.iirs 
Porseiia, [jrince of ( Indium, at the Jmad of all tije |jOwers 
of Ftruria, apjioared before the gates of Hmae, and clo.scly 
)»f!sieged the city, until, m(‘\e<l by the. valour of his foe, lie 
granteil lK‘noiiral.le b-rms c»f peace and withdrcAvJ'^ < luce 


was divided into two equal [‘ortFins, a rc.servc <;or|.».s of : 
‘‘ senica cs and a eoi j.is of “ jiini<u'es " for active .sci vice, 
Ikieli of thc.so c(>r[).s eonsi.sted of cen I urie.s or 8500 men, 
i.f., of twv» legions of aiK.uit ^l■■J00 men each, the normal 
strength of a eomsular legion under tho early republic.** It 
is noticf‘ai»lo al.so that the liwivy’’ arine<l centuries of the 
tJiroo first classes in t‘ach of the;Kj legions represented a 
totii.1 of dObt) men, a number widch agrees exactly with 
the number of heavy armed troops in t.liu legion a.s 
descri!>cd by I’olybius. Attached to tho legdons, but not 
included in them, w’ero tln> companies of saji]‘ers ami 
trumpeters. Lastly, to tho six centuries of hor.semeri, 
wdiich still retained (he old tribal iianu's, twelve more 
were arlded as a di.stinct body, and recndtcil from the 
wealthiest cl.iss of citizens.** The four “ lril>es^’ also insti- 
tuted by SiTvins were ]»roV)ably intended to .sm've as tho 
basis for tlie levy of freeholder.^ for the new army." As 
their names sliow, tliey corresitonded with the natural 
local divi.sioh.s of tlie city territory,^ l.mt that they^ ■ 
yichided fiecholdejs re.siding on llomaii territory but out- \ 
side Home is indicate‘1 by the fact that both Ostia and ' 
Alba belonged to the Palatine tribo.*^ 

' Cic. /)<! Rfp., ii. ‘i'2 ; lavy, i. <1*2 ; niouyrt., iv. ItJ. 

* Tins is recognize*] by Moniiij&cii, tlciiz, and Soltau, a.s ng.ninst 
Niebuin-, Srhvvegler, lunl lime. Kvoii in tbo bilcr “coiniti.'i ccii- 
turi.'ita” tbc tro'^cs of tlie originally military clmraoter of tho organ- 
ization are nnn)i.<:itak 2 ibl(‘. 

* *rhe century ceased l«> represeut. coiniJanies of one bum! red when 
the wholo organization ceajsc'.l to l>e military ami becauic exclusively 
fiolitical. 

* Tho property (|ualihcatiou for service in the first class is given at 
100,000 nsfjes (Livy), for the second at 70,000, third 50,000, fourth 
25,000, fifth 11,000. It was proualdy originsilly a certain acreage 
in hind, ufteiwards truuslaUd into terms of money } r/. Momiiisen, 
Rem, Tribus f 115. 

* Po!yb., vi. 20; Moniinseii, Jtimi. TriK, 132^7. 

* Livy, i. 43. liionys. (Iv. 18) aiiil Oic, (A>« Rcp.^ ii. 22) ascribe 
the whole eighteen to Servius. But tlie aix older centuries remaiiie<l 
distinct, as the *‘8ex suiFragia" of the coniitia ccuturiata; Cic. JJe 
Hep., ii. 22. 

' Dlooys., iv. 14, <$U rks rSi¥ crparimr^p. 

■ Livy, 1. i$. The /our were Palatina, Sabiiraim, Exqnllina, 
Collina. 

* Bee GrotefiwwL Jt tribuRm descriptwn^ 27, 67. The 
ibelueiixi of ligtdlefla me;n i^etaril **} in tlio tribes belongs to a 
later ttme^ whein the tribes hiul eeased to have a purely tnilitajry 

the fbmation * oiMitary of ^ aapiW opaiiL '' 


again, ]»y Hake Ib.'gillns, the Koiuan.s fought victurluii.sly for 
tlicir libuty .ag.aiubt 'lariiuiMV, son-in law Marnilius, |‘r‘mco 
of 'rn.Nculuiii, and clii* f of the l^atin name. .MamiJiii.s 
was ^Iriin ; Tanpiin in despair found a refuge at Cunuo, 
and there soon altcrwards divL 

IS*>, in bri<.‘f, mn tho .story of the tlight. (d the kings, arf 
it was told l,»y the chroniclers \vln»m Livy followod. lt.s 
tietails are mo.st of thvuu fabuham ; it is crowded with 
inconsistencies Jind improl»abilitic.s ; there are no trust- 
xvortliv dales; the names v*ven of the chief adors are 
]>robably fictitiou-s, and tlie hand of llic inqjrover, Llreolc 
or Homan, is traci.-able tliroughr.iil.** d'ljc' .struggle wa.^ 
doubtlo.ss longer and sliarper, and the rii.w con.stitution 
more grtnlnally shaj^cd, tJuin traditimi would l]a\o u.s 
believe. Possibly, too, this revolution in Home was but 
a part of a wiiles|*veailing wave of ebange in Lalium and 
central Italy, .similar to that wliich in dreecc. swept away 
tho old iieroic monarchies. Put there is no room for 
doubting the main facts of the omanci[»atioii id Homo 
from the rulo of alien princes and the final abolition of 
the kingly ollicc. 

][. Tkt lUpuhUc. 

j Pkkiod 1. : 50*.)- 2C5 (a) The i:>trnggle hdwet n the 245-482 

I 0r<h r 9 . — It is characteristic of Homo that the change from 
I monandiy to refuiLlic .shouhi have been made with the 
I least possible disturbance of existing forms. The title of 
I king was retained, though only as that of a priestly ollicer 
1 (rex sacrorum) to whom some of the religious function.^ of 
! tho former kings w'ero transferred. The two annually 
i elected consuls, or “}»raetorcs,"’ * were regarded as joint 
heirs of tho full kingly authority, and a.M holding tho 
“ imperium,’* and llic coiTelative right of auspices, by 

Livy, ii. 9-14. Pliny p\' //., 31, 14) nm'i T.acitut; (dww., iii. 

72) imply tho oxi.stonon of a tradit.i«»n, possibly that of “'ruscan 
aiinaliHts,"' accowling to which Porseiiu actually mado bimself master of 
Roin<». The wholo story i» fully criticiicd by Schweglcr (ii. 181 jy.) 
ami Zollcr (RtttiuMU. Horn, p. 180). 

^ See tho exhaustive criticism in Schwcgler (ii. pp. 66-203). 

Tho dates in the margin throogliout are the years from the founda- 
tion of the city. 

Sohwe^er (11. 92) eoggeats that the dictatorship formed an inter- 
mediate step between the monarchy and the consulate ; t/. lime, Hdt/K 
Hor9ch 42 . 

^ for the title ^ pmetw/’ aee Mumniien, SUuUwr^cht^ U. 70, noU^ 
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direct traiwmission from the fountler of the city. They 
were, it is true, elected or created by a new assembly, by 
the army of freeholilers voting by their classes and 
centuries (comitia centuriata), and to this body was ^iven 
also the right of passing laws ; but nevcrthele.ss it was still 
by a vote of tlio HO curies (lex curiata) that the supreme 
authority was formally conferred on the magistrates 
chosen Viy tlio centuries of freelioklors, and both the choice 
of miigistratcs and the passing of laws still required the 
sanction of the patrician senators (pat rum auctoritas).^ 
Xor, Jastly, were the legal prerogatives of the senate 
altered, althoiigli it is ])rol>ablc tliat before long ]»lebeians 
were admitted to seats, if not to votes, and thoiigli its 
importance w'as gradually increased by the substitution of 
an annual magistracy for tlie life-long rule of a single 
king. Hut tho abolition of the monarchy ]>roug]it with it 
a change of the utmost im[»ortance iu the actual working 
of the constilulioM. 'riiough the distinc'tion between 
t\jitriciaiis and plebeians was at least as old as tlm state 
itself, it is not until the establishment of the republic that 
it plays any i»art in tho history of ilMine. No sooner, 
however, was tluj oversliadowing aiitliorit.y of the king 
removed than a .struggle commenced l>etween tlie two 
orders wluidi lasted for more than lw«> < enliiiios. It was 
in no sense a .struggle betwi-cn a comjuering and a cori- 
((uerod class, or 1 at ween an cxcltisive citizen body and an 
uucnfraiicliised mass outside its pale.- I'atricians and 
plebeians Avere e(|ua.lly citizens of Homo, sprung of the 
same r:u’e and s[)eaking the same tongue. The former 
were the membeu’s of tlu)sc ancient “gentes’^ which had 
possibly been once the ^‘chielly’* families in the small 
communities which preceded the uniltul state, and which 
claimed by hereditary right a privileged ]»osition in tlic 
community. Only patricians could sit iu the council of 
patres, jiiul hence probably tlie name given to tlu ir ordcr.-^ 
To tlieir representatives tlie siquerntJ authority reverted 
on the death of the king; tlie due transmission of the 
uuspieia and tlie puldie w<*r8hi[» of tho stale go<ls w*cro 
their .special care ; and to them alone were known the tra- 
ditional usages and forni.s which regulated the life of the 
I^eople from day to day. To the *‘j)lebs ’* (the multitude, 
irkrjOo^) belonged all who wi re not luembera of some 
patrician gens, wliether indiqiendont freemen or attached 
as “ clients " ‘ to one of the great liouses. Tlie ]>leboian 
was a citizen, w'ith civil rights and a vote iu tlie assembly 
of tlie curios', but he was excluded by amdent custom from 
all share in tho higher honours of the .state, and inter- 
marriage wdth a patrician w’as not recognized as a properly 
legal union. 

The revolution which expelled tho Tarquins gave tho 
patricians, who had mainly assisted in bringing it about, 
an overwhelming a.soeudoncy in the .state. The plebs had 
indeed gained sornctliing. Not only is it probable that 
the strictness of the old tie of clieiitship liad somewhat 
relaxed, and that the numbt'r of the ‘ clientes w’as smaller 
and their <lepemlence on ])atrician patrons less complete, 
hut the ranks of tlie |>Iebs h.ad, under the later kings, been 
swelled by the admission of conqucnal Latins, and the 
freeholders among lhe.se had wdth others been enrolled in 
the Servian tribes, clas.ses, and centuries. The establish 
iiumt of the republic invested this military levy of free- 

* 'riiL' pivseiit wrilor hns .nrloptctl thft vifw of Ujo *’ patrum mu’tori- 

takftii (Forjch.^ i,). Oth*'rs idoutily it With the 

lex curiiita,” or at least idosely coTinect tho two. . 

■ Hero ajjfa'm the pivscnt writer h.ia in the main foUoworl Mommsen, 
a* Afmiast HchweRler, Ihnc, Zollcr, and othern. 

• ty. **aeiUlio,*^ “ aodilieiuH,” &c. ; Cic. JJe Rep., il. 12; Livy, i. 8. 

For a full discttsalon of other views, ooo Soliau, 179 eq. ; Christensen, 
ifdmst, ix. lOe. . 

For the “clientela,” see Momm<ion 1.) aad Scbweglsr 

. ■ 


holders with political rights as aa assembly, for by their 
votes the consuls were chosen and laws passed, and it was 
the plebeian freeholders who formed the main strength of 
the plebs in the straggle that followed. But these gains 
were greater in aj>poaranco than in reality. Tho plebeian 
frcelioldcra commanded only a minority of votes in the 
comitia centiiriata. In their choice of magistrates they 
Avere limited to the patrician candidate.s nominated by 
patrician preshling magistrates, and their clioice required 
conlirmation not only l>y tho older and .smaller assembly of 
the curia*, in which the patricians and their clients pitv 
dominatod, but also by the patrician patre.s. They could 
only vote on laws proiio.sod by patrician consuls, and here 
again the subsequent sanction of the patros was necessary. 

Tlie whole procedure of the comitia w^as in short absolutely 
in tho hands of tlieir patrician presidents, and liable to 
every sort of intcrriiption and suspension from patrician 
pontitTs and augurs. 

But iheso pulitical disabilities did not constitute the 
main grievance of the plebs in the early years of the re- 
public. What they fought for was iirotection for their lives 
and liberties, aiul the object of attai^k was tlie despotic 
antliority of tlio patrician magistrate.s. Tho consuls w’ielded 
the full “imperium” of the kings, and against this- “con- 
sular authority’' the plebeian, though a citizen, had no 
j>rottx*tioii and no a]>j’>cal,‘ ami matters Avero only Avorsc 
when for the tAvo consuls was substituted in some emer- 
goiicy a single, all powerful, irresponsible dictator. In 
Home, as in (lreciu», tbe first efforts of the people were 
dirt;cte<l again.st the arbitrary poAver.s of the exeentive 
magistrate. 

The history of thi.s struggle between the orders opcn.s U*x 
with a concit.ssion made to tlio [)lbbs by one. of the con.suls Valnia 
themselves, a conccvssion possilily duo to a desire to secure 
the allegiance of the plebeian freeholders, Avhrt formed tho 
backbone of the army. In the very llr.st. year of the 
republic, according to Uie received chronology, P. Vale.rius* 
I’opHcola carried iu the comitia centiiriata his famous law 
of appeal.^ It enacted that no magistrate., saving only 
a dictator, should e.Yecute a capital sentence u[>ou any 
Koman citizen unless tho sentence had been confirmed on 
appeal by the assembly of the centuries. But, though the 
“ right of appeal" granted by Juav was ju-stly regarded 
in later limes as the great c-st safeguard of a Homan’s 
liberties, it w^as )>y no means at fir.st so effective a pro- 
ti'ctioii as it afterwards became. I^or not Only was the 
operation of the Iuav limited to the bounds of the city, so 
that the consul in the field iw on the march wa.s left a,s - 

absolute as before, but no security was provided for its 
olxservance even Avithin the city by consuls resolved to 
flisrcgard it. 

It was by their own efforts that the plebeians first Th« first 
obtained any real protection against magisterial despotism. seocRslon 
The traditional accounts of the first sece.ssion arc con- 
fused and contradicUiry,® but its causes and results are 
tolerably clear. The seceders were the plebeian legionaries 
recently returned from a victorious campaign. Indignant 
at tho delay of the promised reforms, they ignored tho 
order given them to march afre.sh against Volsci and 
and in.'ttcad entrcnclied thcmsclvo.s on a hill across the 
Anio, some three miles from Home, and known aftcrw'ards 
a.s tho Mons 8accr. Tho frightened patricians came to 
terms, and a solemn agreement (lex sacrata)^ w^os con- 
cluded between the orders, by which it was provided that 
henceforth the plebeians should have annual magistrates 
of their own (t'ribuni plcbis), members of their own order, 
who should be authorized to protect them aga^t the 

•Livy, li. 8 , lex VolerU de pmvCcaUoiie ; Qa it 81 ; 

Llyy, Hi 20. . ■ " V' -- r' ' v v 
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consuls,^ and a curse was invoked upon the man who 
should injure or impede the tribune in the performance of 
his duties.*-^ Thtfnumbcr of tribunes was at first two, then 
305. five, and before 449 n.o. it had been raised to ten. The 
fact that the institution of the tribunate of the plebs was 
the one result of the first secession is strong evidencAi that 
the object of the seceders was not economic or agrarian 
reform but ])rotection against the consuls. The tribunate 
gave them this protection in a foi fii which has no parallel in 
history. The tribune was not, and, strictly speaking, never 
became, a magistrate of llie Roman |>eople. Ilis one proper 
prerogative was that of granting protection to the oppressed 
plebeian against a patrician ollicer. Tliis prerogative (jus 
auxilii) was secured to the tribunes, not by the ordinary 
(jonstitution, but by a special compact between the orders, 
and was protected by the ancient oath (vetus jiisjurandum),^ 
Avhich invoked a curse U[)on the violator of a tribune. Tliis 
exceptional and anomalous right tlie tribunes could only 
exorcise in person, within the limits of the poinocrium,^* 
and against individual acts of magisterial oppression.** It 
was only gradually that it expanded into the later wddo 
power of interference with the whole machinery of govern- 
ment, and was supplemented by the legislative and judicial 
powers which rendered the tribunate of the last century 
B.a so formidable, and the “tribunitia potestas’* so es.sen- 
tial an element in the authority of the emperors, 
liex But from the first the tribunes were for the plebs not 

Publiliu. only protectors but leaders, under whom they organized 
themselves in opposition to the patricians. 'Phe tribunes 
convened assemblies of the plebs (concilia plebis), and 
carried resolutions on <|uc.stions of interest to the order. 
'Phis imrifiient plebeian organization was materially ad- 
233. vaiiccd by the Publilian law of 471 which appears 

to have formally recognized as lawful the plebeian concilia, 
and establj.shed also the tribune’s right “cum plebe agore,'* 
'/.c., to pro^io.se and carry resolutions in them. These 
assemblias were “ tributa,” or, in other words, the voting in 
them took place not by curies or centuries but by tribes. 
In them, lastly, after the Publilian law, if not before, the 
tribunes were annually elected.® By this law the founda- 
tions were laid both of the powerful “coinitia tributa 
of later days and also of the legislative and judicial 
prerogatives of the tribunes. The patricians maintained 
indeed tliat resolutions (plebiscita) carried by tribunes in 
the concilia plebis were not binding on tlieir order, but the 
moral weight of such resolutions, w^hether they alRrmcd a 
general prirtciplc or pronounced sentence of condemnation 
on some single patri(u'an, was no doubt considerable. 
Agrarian It is at any rate certain that the passing of the Publilian 
agitution. was follow’^ed by increased activity on the part of the 
tribune.s. The attack on the consular authority was 
continued, and combined with it wo have a persistent 
effort made to secure for the plebs their fair share of tho 
common lands of tho stat^ (agri pubJici). The main object, 
however, of this early agrarian agitation was not economic 
but political Membership in a tribe was now more than 
ever important tor a plebeian, as giving a vote not only in 
the comitia centuriata but also in the plebeian “ concilia/' 
and membership in a tribe was possible as yet only for 
freeholders.** To increase the number of freeholders 

^ Cin. De. ii. 34, “contra consulare iriiperiuiir creati.” 

® Livy, iii. 55. * Festus, 318; Appiaa, //. C., i. 138. 

^ Goll., xiii. 12, “lit injuria quaa coram floret arceretur.” 

® Livy, iL 56, 60 ; Dionys., ix. 41 ; Schwegler, il. 541 ; Soltau, 403. 

® For theories aa to the original mode of appointing tribuno.s, seo 
MomiDHen, /W-acA., i. 185. 

^ It is iinpossiblo to accept Mommsen’s theory of a patricio-plebeian 
comitia tribnta, as distinct firom the plebeian assembly by tribes. 

* “Proletarii” were not admitted before the decemvirate, und 
according to Mommsen not until 310 B.c. There were now twenty* 
one tribes, seventeep having been added shortly after the establish- 
. aient of the republic. Livy, il. 21 ; ;0oltan, 481. 
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became therefore a matter of importance, and the simplest 
mode of increasing the number of freeholders was for the 
state to create freeholds on the common lands. But such 
a policy met with bitter opposition from the patricians, who 
had long enjoyed a virtual monopoly of those lands, and 
had excluded the plebeians even from those more recently 
acquired tracts which they had helped t«:) win by their 
swords. Against this patrician monoiwdy the tribunes 
unceasingly protested, from a fow years after the first 
secession down to 465 n.o.® In that year a compromise 282. 
was effected by tho colonization of Antiura, which had* 
been taken tho year before, and the plebeians obtained 
land without any disturbance of patrician occupiers. 

Eleven years later the common lands on the Aventino 
were reclaimed and assigned to plebeians by a lex Icilio.^® 

But this agrarian agitation, though destined sulise- The de- 
quently to play an important part in the history, was for cemviratik 
the time far less fruitful in results than that which was 
directed against the consular authority. 

The proposal of C. 'rerentilius Arsa (460 n.t .) to app<fint 204. 
a plebeian coiiiinis.sion to draw up laws rcstrioling the 
powers of the consuls^* was resolutely opj>osod by Urn 
patricians, but after ten years of bitter party strife a 
compromise was effected. A coininissioii of ten patricians 
was appointed, who should frame and publish a code of 
law liinding equally on l)oth the orders. These decemviri 
were to be the sole and .siq>renie magistrates for the year, 
and the law of ap}»eal w\as suspended in their favoiir.^^ 

The code which they [iromnlgated, the famous \IL Tables, 
owed little of its importance to any novelties or inqwove- 
ments contained in its provisions. For the most part it 
.seems merely to have reaflirnied existing usages and laws 
(see Ko^fA^' Law). But it substituted a public, written 
law, binding on all citizens of Roni(>, for an unwritten 
Usage, the knowledge of which was confined to a fow 
.patricians, and wddcli had been adniinistered l>y this 
minority in their own interests. With the publieation of 
the code the proper work (ff* tho decemvirs was finished ; 
nevcrtheloas for the next year a fresh decemvirate w'as 
elected, and it is conceivable that the intention was per- 
manently to substitute government by an irrcs])Onsible 
patrician “council of ten'’ for the, old constitution. How 
ever this may have been, the tyranny of tho decemvirs 
themselves w'as fatal to the continuance of their ]iower. 

We are told of a second seces.sion of the plebs, this time to 
tho Janiculum, and of negotiations with the senate, tho 
re.sult of which was the enforced abdication of the decem- 
virs. The plebs joyfully chose for thcuisclves tribunes, 
and in the comitia centuriata two consuls were created. 

But this restoration of the old regime w'as accompanied by Valerto- 
legislation which made it an important crisis in the liistory R^ratian 
of the stnigglo 1x4 ween the orders. With the fall of tho 
dcccmvirato this struggle enters upon a new phase. The 
tribunes appear as at once more pow erful and more strictly 
constitutional magistrates; the plebeian “concilia” take 
their place as formal comitia by the side of tho older 
assemblies; and finally this improved machinery is used 
not simply in self-defence against patrician oppression 
but to obtain complete political equality. This change 
was no doubt due in part to circumstances outside legisla- 
tion, al>ove all to the ex])anRion of the Homan state, which 
swelled the numbers and added to the social importance 
of the plebs as compared with the dwindling forces of the 
close corporation of patrician gentes. Still tho legi.sIation 

• Whatever the historical value of the story of Sp. Cassius’s agrarian 
law, tho oxistouco of a sustained agrarian agitation during this period 
cau hardly be doubted (Mommsen, Rifvi, Ri^sch., ii, 163 ; Schwegler, 
ii. 465). 

Livy, iii. 31 ; Dionys., x. 31, The Aventine was said to liaveboen 
pFoviously common woodland. 

» Livy, ill 2. • “ Livy. iii. 82. 
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of 44^ clearly involved more than a restoration of the old 
form of government. The Yalerio-IIoratian .laws, besides 
reaffirming the right of appeal and the inviolability of the 
tribunes, improved the i)Osition of the plebeian assemblies 
by enacting that plebiscita passed in them, and, os seems 
probable, approved by the patres, should be binding on 
patricians as well as plebeians.^ lly this law the tribunes 
obtained a recognized initiative in legislation. Hence- 
forth the desired reforms were introduced and carried by 
tribunes in wliat were now styled “comitia tributa,** and, 

Han'^tioned by the patres, became laws of the state. 
From this period, too, must be dated the legalization at 
any rate of the tribune's right to impeach any citizen 
before the assembly of the tribes.^ Henceforward there 
is no question of the tribune's right to propose to the 
plebs to impose a fine, or of the validity of the sentence 
when passed. The efficiency of these new weapons of 
attack was amply proved by the subsequent course of 
the struggle. Only a few years after the Valerio- lloratian 
legftslation came the lex Oanuleia (445 n.c.), by which 
rjunulola. mixed marriages between patricians and plebeians were 
300. declared lawful, and the social exclusiveness of the 
^ patriciate broken down. In the same year with this 
measure, and like it in the interests primarily of the 
Legeii wealthier plebeians, a vigorous attack commenc^ on the 
Licinlae patrician mono]K)ly of the consulate, and round this 
55extiae. stronghold of patrician ascemlency the conflict raged until 

387. the passing of the Liciriian laws in 367. The original 
proposal of Canuleius in 445 that the people should be 
allowed to elect a plebeian consul was evaded by a com- 
promise. The senate resolved that for the next year, in 
the stood of consuls, six military tribunes with consular 
powers should be elected,^ and that the new office should 
be open to patricians and plebeians alike. The consulship 
was thus for the time saved from pollution, as the patri- 
cians phrased it, but the growing strength of the plebs is 
shown by the fact that in fifty years out of the seventy- 

S10--386. eight betweeji 444 and 366 they succeeded in obtaining 
the election of consular tribunes rather than of consuls. A 
good omen for their ultimate success was a victory they 
won in connexion with the inferior office of the qua^storship. 
Down to the time of the dccemvirate the qujestors had 
307. been nominated by the consuls, but in 447 their appoint- 
ment was transferred to the plebeian “ comitia tributa," 

388, and in 421 a plebeian first became eligible to the office.^ 
Despite, however, these discouragements, the jiatricians 
fought on. Each year they strove to secure the creation 
of consuls rather than consular tribunes, and failing this 
strained every nerve to secure for their own order at least 
a majority atnong the latter. Even the institution of 

319. the censorship (435), though rendered desirable by the 
increasing importance and complexity of the census, was, 
it is probable, due in part to their desire to discount before- 
hand the threatened loss of the consulship by diminish- 
ing its powers.^ Other causes, too, helped to protract 
the struggle. Between the wealthier plel^ians, who were 
ambitious of high office, and the poorer, whose minds were 
set rather on allotments of land, there was a division of 
interest of which the patricians were not slow to take 

^ Livy, iii. 66, ^‘quiim veluti in controverso jure caitet, timoreiitunie 
patrm i»ltrbi8oiti8 legem coinitiis centuriatis tulere, ut quod tribuliaii 
plebn jusaisset |>r>pu]uni teneret, qua lege tribuniciis'rogatiunlbus telum 
acerrinmm datum est. ” What wcm tlie precise conditions under which 
a ** plebiHciturri ” became law, and what Was the exact efFect of the lex 
Puhlilia of 839 and the lex Hortensia of 237, can only be copjectured. 

^ One of the two last can hardly have been mure than a reafflnnation of 
a previous law. 

* After the dccemvirate, the tribunes no longer pronounce capital 

sentences. They propose fines, which are confirmed by the comitia 
tribnU. • Livy, iv. 7 ; qf. Mommsen, StaaUrecht^ ii. 165. 

* Livy, iv. 43 ; Mommsen, StatUareM, II 497. 

® Moimusen, ift., 304 
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advantage, and to this must bo added the pressure of 
war. The death struggle with Veil and the sack of Home 
by the Chiuls absorb^ for the time aA the energies of 
the community. In 377, however, two of the tribunes, 377. 

O. licinius Stole and L. Soxtius, came forward with pro- 
posals which united all sections of the plebs in their 
support. Their proposals were as follows — (1) that con- 
suls and not consular tribunes be elected; (2) that one 
consul at least should be a plebeian ; (3) that the priestly 
college, which had the charge of the Sibylline books, should 
consist of ten members instead of two, and that of these 
half should be plebeians ; (4) that no single citizen should 
hold in occupation more than 500 acres of the common 
lands, or pasture upon them more than 100 head of cattle 
and 500 sheep ; (5) that all landowners should employ a 
certain amount of free as well as slave labour on their 
estates ; (6) that interest already paid on debts should be 
deducted from the principal, and the remainder paid off 
in three years. The three lovSt j)roiK)sals were obviously 
intended to meet the demands of the poorer plebeians, 
and to secure their suj>port for the first half of the scheme. 

Ten years of bitter conflict followed, but at lost, in 367 387. 
B.C., the Licinian rogations became law, and one of their 
authors, L. Sextius, was created the first plel)eian consul. 

For the moment it was some consolation to the |)atricians 
that they not only succeeded in detaching from the consul- 
ship the administration of civil law, which was entrusted to 
a separate officer, “ praetor urbanus,” to be elected by the 
comitia of the centuries, with an understanding apparently 
that he should be a patrician, but also obtained the 
institution of two additional aediles (“aedilas curules"), who 
were in like manner to be nienil>crs of their own order." 

With the opening of the consulship, however, the issue of 
the long contest was virtually decided, and the next eighty 
years witnessed a rapid succession of plebeian victories. 

Now that a plebeian consul might preside at tke elections, openin 
the main difficulty in the w^y of the nomination and 
election of plebeian candidates was removed. The pro- 
posed patrician mono]X)ly of the new curule cedileship was 
almost instantly abandoned. In 356 the first plebeian 898. 
was made dictator, in 350 the censorship, and in 337 the 404, 41 
praetorsliip were filled for the first time by plebeians, and 
lastly, in 300, by the lex Ogulnia, even the sacred 464. 
colleges of the pontiffs and augurs, the old strongholds of 
j)atrician supremacy, were thrown open to the pleKs.® 

The i>atrician8 lost also the control they had exercised so 
long over the action of the |)eople in assembly. The 

patrum auctoritas,” the sanction given or refused by the 
patrician senatora to laws and to elections, had hitherto 
been a powerful weapon in their hands. But in 339 a 415. 
law of Q. Publilius Philo, a plebeian dictator, enacted Vublilii 
that this sanction should l)e given beforehand to all laws 
and by a lex Maenia, carried apparently some fifty years 
later, tlie same rule was extendi to elections. Hencefor- 
ward the /^patrum auctoritas" sank into a meaningless 
form, though as such it still surviveri in the time of Livy. 

A second Publilian law affirmed afresh the validity of 
“plebiscita,” i.^., of measures carried in the plebeian 
comitia tributa, Api)arently, however, their validity was Lex H( 
still left subject to some conditions, for in 287 a lex^ensia. 
Hortensia, carried by another plebeian dictator, was*®^. 
found necessary finally to settle the question.^® From 287 
onwards it is certain that measures passed by the plebs, 
voting by their tribes, had the full force of laws without 

• Livy, vi. 86, 42 ; A])plau, B. C\, i. 8. 

^ TAvy, vi. 42. « Livy, vii. 17, 22 ; vllL 15 ; lx. 6. 

^ Livy, viii. 12, *'ut . . . ante initum suffniriiim pftres aactores 
fierent,” fl/ Livy, i. 17. For the “ lex we Cla,ilrir4, 14; 

Soltan, 112. 

w Plin., N. J/., xvi. 10 ; CWl., rf. 27 ; Gains, i 8, “plehiaotta 
lege Hortensia n<m ukne vslate qwun legM.'’ 
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any further conditions whatsoever. The legislative inde> 
pendenco of the plebeian assembly was secured, and with 
this crowning victory ended the long struggle between the 
* orders. 

(b) C(m(/mst of Italy . — ^Twelve years after the passing 
of the lex J lortenKia, King Pyrrhus, beaten at Keri even turn, 
withdrew from Italy, and lioine was left mistress of the 
peninsula. Tho steps by which this supremacy had been 
won have now to l)e traced. Under the rule of her Etruscan 
princes Romo spread her sway over the lowlands of lAatium, 
and her arms were a terror to the warlike highlanders of the 
Sabine and Volscian hills. But with their fall this minia- 
ture empire fell also, and at first it seemed as if the infant 
republic, tom by internal dissensions, must succumb to the 
foes who threatened it from so many sides at once. It 
was only after one hundred and fifty years of almost con- 
stant war that Homo succeeded in rolling back the tide of 
invasion and in establishing her supremacy over the neigh- 
bouring lowlands and over the hill country which bordered 
them to tho east and south. The close of this first stage 
in her external growth is conveniently marked by the first 
collision wdth the Sabellian peoides beyond the Liris in 
41 1. 343.^ In marked contrast with* the slowness of her advance 

up to this point is the fact that only seventy-five years 
more were needed for the virtual subjugation of all the 
411-485. rest of the peninsula (343- 2G9). 

The expulsion of the Tarquina from Rome, followed as 
it seems to have been by the emancipation from Etruscan 
supremacy of all the country between the Tiber and the 
Liris, entirely altered the aspect of affairs. North of the 
Tiber tho powerful Etruscan city of Veii, after a vain 
attempt to restore the Tarquiris, relapsed into an attitude 
of sullen hostility towards Home, which, down to tho 
•M7. outbreak of the final struggle in 407, found vent in con- 
stant and harassing border forays. The Sabines recom- 
menced their raids across the Anio ; from their hills to 
the south east the iEqui pressed forward as far as the 
eastern spurs of the Allmn range, and ravaged the plain 
country between that range and the Sabine mountains; 
the Volsci overran the coast-lands as far as Antium, 
League established themselve.s at Velitra?., and even ravaged tho 
witii the fields within a few miles of Home. Rut the good fortune 
Koine did not leave her to face these foes single- 
iiicans. ' handed, and it is a significant fact that the history of the 
Homan advance begins, not with a brilliant victory, but 
with a useful and timely alliance. According to Livy, 
261. it was in l93, only a few years after tho defeat of the 
prince of Tusculum at Lake Hcgillus, tliat a treaty was 
• concluded between Rome and the Latin communities of 
the Campagna.^ The alliance was in every respect natural. 
The Latins were the near neighbours and kinsmen of the 
Romans, and both Homans and Latins were just freed 
from Etruscan rule to find themselves as lowlanders and 
dwellers in towns face to face with a common foe in the 
ruder hill tribes on their borders. Tho exact terms of the 
treaty cannot, any more than the precise circumstances 
under which it was concluded, be stated with certainty 
^see Latium), but tw'o points seem clear. There was at 
first a genuine equality in tho relations between tho allies ; 
Romans and Latins, though combining for defence and 
offence, did so without sacrificing their separate freedom 
of action, even in tho matter of waging wars independently 
of ^ each other.* But, secondly, Rome enjoyed from the 
first one inestimable advantage. The Jjatins lay between 
her and the most active of her foes, the and Volsci, 
and served to protect her territories at the expense of 
their own. Behind this barrier Rome grew strong, and 
the clos e of the iEquion and Vobcia n wars left tbe Latins 

^ Livy, Til 29. * Liiy, U $8 ; Gta 

■ ■ Liyy, -.vfii 'S i, • . 
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her dependents rather than her allies. Beyond the limits 
of the Campagna Romo found a second ally, hardly less 
useful than the I^atins, in the tribe of tho Hernici (“the 
men of the rocks ”), in the valley of the Trerus, who had 
equal reason with the Homaus and Latins to dread the 
Volsci aiul AE(]ui, w'hilo their position midw\ay between the 
two latter j>eoplc.s made them valuable auxiliaries to tho 
lowlanders of the Campagna. 

The treaty w^ith the llerniei is said to Lave been con- 
cluded in 4vS6,^ and the confederacy of the three peoples ^r»8. 

— Homans, Latins, and llernicans — lasted down to the 
great Latin war in 340. Confused and untrustworthy as 414. 
are the chronicles of the early wars of Home, it is clear 
that notwithstanding the acquisition of these allies Rome 
made but little w’ii}" against her foes during tho firfct fifty 
years of tho existence of the riqiublic. In 474, it is true, 280. 
an end was put for a timo to the harassing border feud 
with Veii by a forty years’ peace, an advantiige due not 
80 much to Homau valour as to the increasing dangers 
from other quarters which were thn^atening tho Etruscan 
states.'^ But this partial success stands alone, and down 
to 440 tho raids of Sabines, ^]qui, and Volsci continue 305. 
without intermission, and are occasionally carried up to « 
tho very w^alls of Home. Very different is the impression 
loft by tho annals of the next sixty years (449-390), 305-864, 
During this period there is an uninistakablo development 
of Homan pow-er on all sides. 

In southern Etruria tho capture of Veii (396) virtuall}'’ Capture 
gave Home tho mastery as far as the Ciminian forest, Veii. 
Sutrium and Nepete, “ the gates of Etruria," became 358. 
her allies and guarded her interests against any attack 
from the Etruscan communities to tho north, wdule along 
the Tiber valley her suzerainty was acknowledged as 
far as Capena and Falerii. On the Anio frontier w»e 
hear of no disturbances from 449 until some ten years 
after tho sack of Rome by tho Cauls. In 446 the iEqui 808. 
ap|)ear for the last time before the gates of Rome. 

After 418 they disappear from Mount Algidus, and in 336. 
tlio same year tho coiinnunications of Home and lAitiuni 
with the Uernici in the Trenis valley wei'o soenred by 
the capture and colonization of liubicum. Successive 
invasions, too, broke the strength of tho Volsci, and in >393 861. 
a Latin colony was founded as far south a.H Circeii. In 
part, no doubt, these Homan BUccesso.s were due to tlie 
improved condition of affairs in Rome itself, consequent 
upon the great reforms carried between 450 and 442 ; but 804-312. 
it is equally certain that now as often afterwards fortune 
befriended Rome by weakening, or by diverting tho atten- 
tion of, her opponents. In particular, her rapid advance Dcclino of 
in southern Etruria was facilitatetl by the heavy blows 
inflicted upon the Etruscans during the r)tli century n.c. 
by Celte, Clreeks, and Samnites. By the close of this 
century the Celts had exj[3elled them from the rich 
plains of what was afterwards known as Cisalpine Caul, 
and were oven threatening to advance across the Apen- 
nines into Etruria proper. The Sicilian Creeks, licatled by 
the tyrants of Syracuse, wrested from them their mastery 
of tho seas, and finally, on the capture of Capua by the 
Samnites in 423, they lost their possessions in tho fertile 331. 
Campanian plain. Those conquests of the Samnites were 
part of a groat southward movement of the highland 
Sabcllian peoples, tho immediate effects of w^hich upon the 
fortunes of Romo w^ere not confined to the weakening of » 
the Etruscan power. It is probable that the cessation of 
the Sabine raids across the Anio was {tartly due to the 
new outlets w^hich were opened southwards for the restless 
and populous hill tribes w^hich had so long disturbed the 
peace of the Latin lowlands. We may conjecture, also, 


^ Xiivy, iL 40. 
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that the growing feebleness exhibited by Volsci and JSqui 
was in eomo measure caused by the pressure upon their 
rear of the Babellian clans which at this time established 
themselves near the Fuciiu; l-iako and along the course of 
the Liris. 

Sack of But in 390, only six years after the great victory over 
Rome by ancient rival Veii, the Uomau advance was for a 
Gauls moment checked by a disaster which threatened to alter 
course of history in Italy, and which left a lasting 
^ impress on the Iioinaa mind. Tn 391 a Celtic liorde left 
their newly won lands on the Adriatic, and, crossing the 
Apennines into hUruria, laid siege to the Etruscan city 
of (lusium (Ohiusi). Thence, provoked, it is said, by 
the conduct of the Roman ambassadors, who, forgetting 
their sacred character, had fought in the ranks of 
Clusium and slain a Celtic chief, the barbarians marched 
864. upon Romo. On July 18, 3!)0 n.c., only a few miles from 
Romo, was fought the disastrous battle of the Allia. The 
defeat of tlui Romans was complete, and Romo lay at the 
mercy of her foe. Rut in cliaracteristic fashion the Celts 
halted three days to enjoy the fruits of victory, and time 
was thus given to put the (Ja]u’tol at least in a state of 
♦ defence. 'J'lio arrival of tlio barbarians was followed by 
the sack of the city, but the (’^»itol remained impreg- 
nable. For seven months they besieged it, and then in 
as sufhlen a fashion as they had come they disapjicared. 
The Roman chroniclers explain their retreat in their own 
W'lxy, by the fortunate appearance of Oaniillus willi the 
troops which ho had collected, at the very moment when 
faniino had forced the garrison on the Capitol to accctit 
terms. More probably the new's that their lands across 
the Apennines were threatened by tbo Yeneti, coupled 
with the unaccustomed tedium of a long siege and the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, inclined the Celts to accept 
readily a heavy ransom as the price of their withdrawal. 
But, whatever the reason, it is certain that they retreated, 
and, though during the next fifty years marauding bands 
appeared at intervals in the neighbourhood of Rome, and 
393 -4. even once penetrated a.s far south as Campania (361- 360), 
the Celts never obtained any footing in Italy outside the 
plains in the north which they had made their owm. 

A.nnexa- Nor, in sjdte of the defeat on the Allia and the .sack of 
tioD of the city, W'a.s Rome weakened except for the moment by 
inruria” the Celtic attack. The .storm passed away as rapidly as 
it had come on. The city was hastily rebuilt, and Rome 
dismayed the enemi(?s who hastened to take advantage of 
her misfortunes by her uiidiminishcd vigour. Her con- 
quests in southern Etruria w’cre successfully defended 
against repeated attacks from the Etruscans to the north. 
867. The creation in 387 of four new tribes (IStellatina, 
Sabatiriix, Tronicntina, Arniensis) marked the final annexa- 
tion of the territory of Veii and of the lands lying along 
the Tilxer valley. A few years later Latin colonies were 
established at Sutrium and Nepete for tlio more effectual 
401. defence of the frontier, and finally, in 353, the subjuga- 
tion of South Etruria was completed by the submission 
of Oa*ro (Corvetri) and its partial incorporation with 
the Roman state a.s a “ rnunicipium sine suffmgio ” — the 
first, it is said, of its kind.^ 

Successes Next to the settlement of southern Etruria, the most 
against inqiortant of the succes-ses gained by Rome l^etween 390 
Volsci against her old foes the 

364 -411 Volsci, and her old allies the Latins and 

. ’ Hernicana. The ./Equi indeed, already weakened by their 
long feud with Romo, and hard pressed by the Sabcllian 
trills in their roar, wore easily dealt with, and after the 
S66. campaign of 3B9 w'o have no further mention of an 

^ For tha status of Csero, and the '‘Ctorito franchise," see Mar* 
quardt, StoaUmv/.f I. 2B aq, \ b 69; Belocb, 
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il*k]uian war until the last ^Equiau rising in 304. The 460. 
Volsci, who in 389 had advanced to Lqgiuvium, were met 
and utterly defeated by M, Furius Camillus, the con- 
queror of Veil, and thi.s victory was followed up by the 
gradual suVyugation to Rome of all the lowland country 
lying between the hills and the sea as far south a.s 
Tarraoiiia. Ijatiii colonies w^ere established at Satricuni 
(385), at Setia (379), and at Antiuin and Tarracina some 309, 375 
time before 348. In 358 two fresh Roman tribes (Romp- 406, 396 
tina and Rublilia) were formed in the samo district.'^ 

Rome had now nothing more to fear from the foes wlio Re- 
a century ago had threatened her very existence. Tlio 
lowland country, of which sho was the natural centre, 
from the Ciminian forest to Tarracina, w'as quiet, and loaguo. 
within its limits Rome was by far the strongest pow'or. 

But she had now to reckon with the old and faithful allies 
to who.so loyal aid her prc.sent position was largely due. 

The Latins and Ifernicans had sufrered .severely in the 
A^uian and Volsciaii wars ; it is probable tliat not a few 
of the smaller communities included in tlie league Jmd 
either been destroyed or been alisorl^ed liy larger states, 
and the independence of all alike was threattmed by the 
growing power of Rome. • ^J'hc sack of Rome by the Celts 
gave them an opportunity of reasserting their iiid(;i>end- 
enee, and w^e are consequently told that this di.saster was 
immediately followed by the temporary dissolution of the 
confederacy, and this again a few years later hy a series 
of actual conflicts between Rome and her former allies. 
Between 383 and 35B we hear of wars xvith 'I’ibur, Rrteneste, 371-39€ 
Tu.sculurn, Lanuvium, Circeii, and the llernici. But in 
all Rome was successful. In 38’J Tnsculum was fully 37‘2. 
incorporated with the Roman state by the bestoTval of 
the full franchise^; in 358, according to l)otli Livy and 396. 
Polybius tlie old alliance was formally renewed wdtli 
Latins and Hcrnicans. We cannot, however, be wrong 
in assuming that^the position of the allies under the new 
league was far inferior to that accorded them by the treaty 
of 8purius Cassius.^ Henceforth they were the subjects 
rathi*r than the equals of Rome, a position which it h 
evident that they accepted much against their will, and 
from which they w^*re yet to make one last effort to 
e.seapc. 

We have now reached the close of the first stage in 
Romeos advance towards supremacy in Italy, By 343 411. 
B.c. sho w^as already mistress both of the low country 
stretching from tlie Ciniinian forest to Tijrracma and 
Circeii and of the bordering highlands. Her own terri 
tory had largely increased. Across the Tiber the lands 
of Veii, Capena, and Cmre were nearly all Roman, while 
in Latium she had cjirried her frontiers to Tusculum on 
the Alban range and to the southernmost limits of the 
I'omptine district. And this territory was protected by a 
circle of dependent allies and colonies reaching nortlnvard 
to Sutriiim and Nepete, and southward to Bora on the 
upper Liris, and to Circeii on the coast. Already, too, sho 
xvas beginning to bo recognized as a power outside the 
limits of the Latin lowdands. The fame of tlio capture of 
Rome by the Celts had reached Athens, and her subse- 
quent victories over marauding Celtic bands had given 
her jirestige in South Italy os a bulwark against northern 
barbarians. Tn 354 she had formed her first connexions 400. 
beyond the Liris by a treaty with the Sanuiitee, and 
in 348 followed a far more important treaty with the great 40R. 
maritime state of Carthage.* 

Rome had w^on her supremacy from the CIminiaii forest 

*-* Livy, vii. 16. • Livy, vi. 26. 

* Momniseu, Jt, 6r«, i. 347, note ; Beloch, /tal. Build, cap. ix. 

* Livy, vii. 27. For the whole question of the eerly tiBaties with 
Carthage, see Polybius, hi. 22; Mommsen, JL Q.t i. 413, end R. 

ChnmL , p. 820 ; Vollmer, xxxiL 614. 
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Advance to tho Liris as the champion of the comparatively civilized 
tboTiris lowlands against the rude highland 

and (he * tribes which thrcG*teued to ovornin them, and so, when her 
Samnito legions first crossed the Liris, it was in answer to an appeal 
Wara. from a lowland city against invaders from the hills. While 
she was engaged in clearing Latium of Volsci and 
yKqni, the Sabellian tribes of the central Apennines had 
rapidly spread over the southern half of tlie peninsula. 
Voremost among these tribes were the 8amnites, a por- 
tion of whom had captured the Etruscan city of Capua in 
331, 334. 423, the Creek Cuniie in 420, and had since then ruled 
as masters over the fertile Campanian territory. But in 
their new honuis the conquerors soon lost all sense of 
relationsliip and sympathy with their highland brethren. 
They dwelt in cities, amassed wealth, and inherited the 
civilization of the (beeks and liltruscans whom they had 
dispossessed aliove all, they had before long to defend 
themselves in their turn against tlio attacks of their ruder 
kinsmen from the hills, and it w^as for aid against these 
that the Snmnites of Cain]mniii appealed to the rising 
state wliich had already made herself known as the bill 
^Ya^k of the lowlanils north of tlie Liris, and wliich with 
her Jjalin and Ifcrnican allies had scarcely less interest 
than the Campanian cities themselves in checking the 
raids of the higldand Sarnnite tribes. 

First The (kinpanian appeal was listened to. Home with 
Sainnitc lj(>r confederates entered into alliance with Capua and the 
netghhoLiring (Vin])auian towns, and war w'as formally 
411. declared (3t.3) against the Samnites.^ While to the 
Latins and llcrnicans was entrusted apparently the defence 
of Latium and the llcrnican valley against the northerly 
members of the Sainnitc confederacy, the Roinan.s them- 
selves undertook the task of driving the invaders out of 
(^anipania. After two campaigns the war was cudod in 
413. ;MI by a treaty, and the Samnites withdrew from the 
lowlands, !“aving Lome the recognized suzerain of the 
tVimpanian cities which had sought her aid.^ 

There is no doubt that the check thus given by Koine 
to the advance of tlie hitherto invincible Sabellian high- 
landers not only made her the natural head and champion 
of the low countries, south as wedl as north of the Juris, 
but also considerably added to her prestige. Cartilage 
sent her congratulations, and the Etruscan city of Falerii 
voluntarily enrolled hei-self among the allies of iioine. 
Of even greater service, however, whs the fact that 
for fifteen years the Samnites remained quiet, for this 
inactivity, whatever its cause, enabled Koine triumphantly 
to surmount a danger wJiich threatened for the moment 
* to wreck her whole position. This danger was nothing 
less than a desperate effort on the jiart of nearly all her 
allies and dependents south of the Tiber to throw' off the 
Tho Latin yoke of her supremacy. The way was led by her ancient 
Wnr. confederates the Latins, whoso smouldering discontent 
broke into open flame directly the fear of a 8amnite attack 
was removed. Eroni tho Latin Campagna and the 
Habirio hills the revolt spread w'estward and southward 
to Antium and Tarraciua, and even to the towns of tho 
Campanian plain, where tho mass of the inhabitants at 
once rejiudiated tho alliance formed with Koine by 
the ruling class. Tho struggle was sharp but short. In 
two pitched battles^ tho strength of the insurrection 
was broken, and two more campaigns sufficed for tho 
complete reduction of such of the insurgent communi- 
ties as still held out. The revolt crushed, Home set hcr- 

^ For the Sainiiitcs in Campania, sfe” Monniiaen, U. 17., i. uhZ ; 
Schwegler-CloRon, ii. (7., v, 98 sq.; Belooh, Cimpanim, Berlin, 1879. 

* Livy, vii. 32, 

• For tho difllcullies in tho tra<litional accounts of this war, sec 
Mommsen, R, G,, i. 8G5 note ; Nchwegler-Claaon, R, (7., v. 14 sq. 

^ At tho foot of Mount Vesuviu®, Livy, vlii. 9 j at Trifanum, Id., 
- iriii 11. 
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self deliberately to tho task of re-establishing on a new Setile- 
and firmer basis her supremacy over the lowlands, and in of 
doing so laid the foundations of that marvelluas organiza- batiura j 
tion wdiich was destined to spread raj>idly over Italy, and 
to withstand the attacks even of Hannibal, The old 
historic Latin league ceased to exist, tliough its memory 
W'as still preserved by the yearly Latin festival on the 
Alban Mount. Most if not all of tlie common land of the 
kvagiie becaiiio Boman territory five at least of the old 
Latin cities were compelled to accept tho Koman fran- 
chise^’ and enter the pale of tho Koman state. Tlie rest,# 
w'ith the Latin colonies, wmtb ranked as J^atin allies of 
Koine, but on terms which .secured their conqieto depend- 
ence. upon tlie sovereign city. The policy of i.solation, 
which became so canlinal a principle of Koman rule, was 
now first sy.sleinatically tqiplied. No rights of “con- 
nubium *’ or commercivim ” were any longer to exist 
between these communities. Tlieir federal coundhs were 
prohibited, and all federal action indc|»end(mt of Homo 
forbidden." • 

In future they were to liave nothing in common but 
their common connexion with Koine, a conm^xion ba.sed 
in eat^h cii.se on a siq>aratti treaty lietw'cen the iiidividual 

community and Uoiiio. Tlie Latin allied state • 
retained its internal iudependenre and the old rights of 
intcnnaiTiage. and commerce with Koine, but it lost all 
freedom of acriion in external affairs. It could wage 
no wTirs, c-onclude no treaties, and vva.s bound, so the 
]»hra.se ran, to have always tlie same foes and friends 
as Komo herself. In Cauqiania and the coast- lands and of 
connecting Oanqiania with Komo, a policy of annexa- 
tiou was ciujsidered safer than that of alliance. Of the t****^®* 
two frontier posts of the A^olsei, Antium and Velitra’, 
the former was constituted a Koman colony, its long 
galleys burnt and their prows set u[) in the l\uum at 
Home, while the walls of Velitne were razed to the • 
ground, its leading men l)ani.shed beyond tho Tiber, and 
their lands given to Koman settlers. Farther south on 
the route to Campania, Fundi and Fonniai were, after the 
precedent set in the case of (\ire, declared Koman and 
granttid the eivil rights of Koman citizenshii), wJiile lastly 
in Caiiqiania itself the sainC status was given to Capua, 

CunitT, and the smaller communities dependent upon 
thoni.^ During the ten yt ars from 33*S to 328 the 416-426. 
W'ork of settlement was steadily continued. Tarraciua, like 
Antium, wa.s made a Koman colony. I’rivernuni, the last 
V'olsciati towm to offer resistance to Koine, was subdued 
in 330, part of its territory allotted to Koman citizens, and 424. 
the state itself forced to aci-cj»t the Itomuri franchise. 

Lastly, to strengthen the lines of defence against thfc 
Sabellian tribes, Uvo colonies with the rights of Latin 
allies xvere established at Frcgcllu^ and at Cales. The 
settlement of the lowlands was accomplished. From the 
Ciminian forest to the southern extremity of the Cam- 
panian plain, the lands lying between the sea and tho hills 
were now, with few exceptions, Koman territory, w'hile 
along the frontiers from Sutrium and Nepetc in the north 
to Calcs in the Routh stretched the protecting line of the 
Latin allied states and colonies. As a single powerful 
and compact state with an outer circle of closely dependent 
allies, Komo now stood in sharp contrast with the disunited 
and degenerate cities of northern Ktruria, the loosely 
organized tribes of the Apennines, and the decaying and 
disorderly Greek towns of the .south. 

® Livy, viii. 11. 

** Livy, viii. 14 ; Lftiiuviuin, Ariria, Nomciitiiin, Pedum, Tusouluni. 

^ Id., loc. rJLf “ ceteris Latiuls connubia commeroiaque ct 

condlin inter b© luio.iiierunt.’* 

® For the controversy as to the precise atatua of Capua and tho 
“equitea Carapani” (Livy, viii. 14), see Beloch, UaLfimdt 122 
Id., Campanien^ 817 ; Zu^ppt, Comneni, JUjngraph., p. 290. 
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The strength of this system was now to be tried by a 
struggle with the one It^ian people who were still re^y 
and able to conte.st with Home tlm supremacy of the 
peninsula. The passive attitude of the Samnites between 
342 and 327 was no doubt largely due to the dangers 
which had suddenly threatened them in South Italy. 
But the death of Alexander of Epirus, in 332,^ removed 
their only formidable o[»poncnt there, and left them free ! 
to turn their attention to the necessity of checking the i 
steady advance of Home. Tn 327, the year afUir tho ! 
' ominous foundation of a Roman colony at Fregellae, a | 
pretext for renewing the struggle w^as offered them. The 1 
Cumman colony of PalmpolLs*-^ had incurred the wrath 
of Romo.by its raids into her territory in Campania. The 
Samnites sent a force to defend it, and Home replied by a 
declaration of war. Tho tw'o opponents were not at first 
sight unequally matched, and had the Sabcllian tribes hold 
firmly together the issue of the struggle might have been 
diifei*ent. As it was, however, the Lucanians to the south 
actually joined Homo from tho first, while tho northern 
clans Marsi, Vestini, I’adigni, Frontani, after a feeble and 
lukewarm resistance, subsided into a neutrality which 
was exchanged in 304 for a formal alliance with Rome. 
An even greater advantage to Home from the outset was the j 
enmity existing between Samnites and tho Apulians, tho ! 
latter of whom from the first joined Home and thus gave 
her a position in the rear of her enemy and in a country 
eminently well fitted for maintaining a large military 
force. These weaknesses on tho Samnite side were amply 
illustrated by the events of the war. 

Tho first seven or eight years were marked by one 
serious distiater to the Homan arms, the defeat at the 
Caudine Forks (321), but, when in 318 tho Samnites 
asked for and obtained a two years* truce, Home had 
succeeded not only in inllicting several severe blows upon 
her enemies but in isolating them from outside help. The 
Lucanians to the .south were her allies. To tlie east, 
in the rear of Samnium, Apulia acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of Home, and Luceria, captured in 320, had been 
established as a base of Homan operations. Finally to 
the north tho Homans had easily overcome the feeble 
resistance of the Vestini and Frentani, and secured 
through their territories a safe pas.sago for their legions to 
Apulia. On the renewal of ho.stilitios in 316, the Samnites, 
bent on escaping from the net which was being slowdy 
drawn round them, made a series of desperate efforts to 
break through the lines of defence which protected Latiuiu 
and Campania, Sora and Fregcllm on the upper LirLs were 
captured by a sudden attack; tho Ausones in the low 
country near tho mouth of the same river were encouraged 
to revolt by the appearance of the Samnite army ; and in 
Campania another army, attracte<l by nimours of disturb- 
ance, all but defeated the Roman consuls under tho very 
walls of Capua. But these efforts were unavailing. Sora 
and Fregelittj were recovered as quickly os they had been 
lost, and the frontier there was strengthened by the estab- 
lishment of a colony at Interainna. The Ausones were 
punished by the confiscation of their territory, and Roman 
supremacy further secured by tho two colonies of Suessa 
end Pontia (312). The construction of the famous Vm 
Appia,* tho work of the censor Appius Claudius Cuecus,'" 
oi)ened a safe and direct route to Campania, while the 
^pture of Nola deprived the Samnites of their last 
important .stronghold in tho Campanian lowlands. The 
failure of these attempts broke the courage even of the 
Samnites. Their hoj)es were indeed raised for a moment 
by the news that Etruria had risen against Borne (310), 
but their daring scheme of effecting a union with the 
Etruscans was frustrated by tho energy of the Homan 
vlii. ^ Livy,7Vrii7^ »“Livyrix. 28, 


generals. Five years later (305) the Romans revenged a 442. 
Samnite raid into Camjtania by an invasion of Samnium 
itself. Arpinum on the frontier was te^cen, and at last, 
alter a twenty-two years* struggle, the Second Samnite War 
was closed by a renewal of the ancient treaty with Rome 
(304).-^ 460. 

The six years of peace which followed (304-298) 450 * 6. 
were characteristically employed by Rome in still further 
strengthening her position. Alr^y, two years before 
the peace, a rash revolt of the Hemici ^ had given Rome 
a pretext for finally annexing tho territory of her ancient 
allies. Tho tribal confederacy was broken up, and all 
the Herniciin communities^ with tho exception of three 
which had not joined the revolt, were incorporated with 
the Homan state as municipia, with the civil rights of 
the Homan franchise. ]3etwoen the Hernican valley and 
the frontiers of the nearest Sabellian tribes lay what 
remained of the once formidable people of the A<]<iui. In 
their case, too, a revolt (304) was followed by the annexa- 450 . 
tion of their territory, which was marked in thi.s case by 
tho formation there (301) of two Roman tribes (Aniensis 453 . 
and Teretina).^ Not content with thus carrying the 
borders of their own territory up to the very frontiers of 
the Sabellian country, Romo succeeded in finally detaching 
from tho Sabellian confederacy all the tribes lying' between 
tho north-east frontier of Latiuni and the Adriatic Sea. 
Henceforward the Marsi, Padigni, Vestini, Marrucini, and 
Frentani were enrolled among the allies of Home, and not 
only swelled her forces in tho field but interposed a useful 
barrier between her onemie.s to tlie north in Etruria and 
Umbria and those to the south in Samnium, while they 
connected her directly with the friendly Apulians. Lastly, 

08 a security for the fidelity at least of the nearest of these 
allies, colonies were planted in the Marsian territories at 
Carseoli and at Alba Fucontia. A significant indication 
of tho widening range of Home’s influence in lialy, and of 
tho new responsibilities rapidly pressing upon her, is the 
fact that when in 302 the Spartan Cloonymus landed in 4f4. 
the territory of tho Sallentini, for away in the south-east, 
he was met and repulsed by a Roman force.*'’ 

Six yeai-s after the conclusion of the treaty which ended Third 
the Second Samnite War, news arrived that the Samnites Samulto 
were hara.ssing the Lucanians. Homo at once interfered 
to protect her allies. Samnium was invaded iii force, the 456-.4e4 
country ravaged, and one stronghold after another cap- 
tured. Unable any longer to hold their own in a position 
where they were hedged round by enemies, the Samnite 
leaders turned as a last hope to tho communities of northern 
Etruria, to the free tribes of Umbria, and to tho once 
dreaded Celts. With a splendid daring they formed tho 
scheme of uniting all these peoples with themselves in 
a last desperate effort to break the power of Home. 

For some forty years after the final annexation of RonionB 
southern Etruria (351 b.c,) matters had remained 
changed in that quarter. Sutrium and Nopete still 
guarded the Roman frontier; the natural boundary of the 
Ciminian forest was still intact; and up the valley of the 
Tiber Rome had not advanced beyond Folorii, a few miles 
short of the most southerly Umbrian town Ocriculum. 

But in 311, on the expiry, apparently, of the long truce 443. 
with Rome, concluded in 351, the northern Etruscans, 
alarmed no doubt by the rapid advances which Rome was 
making further south, rose in arms and attacked Sutrium. 

The attack, however, recoiled disastrously ui>on the heals 
of the assailants. A Homan force promptly relieved 
Sutrium, and its leader, Q. Fabius Hullianus, without 
awaiting orders from home, boldly plunged into the wilds 
of the Cim inian forest, and crossing them safely swept 

♦ bivy, lx, 297" ~ U. 45. • bivyrix/ 46. 

^ Livy, X. 9. » Lily, x 2. 
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with fire and sword over the rich lands to the north. Then 
turning southward ho mot and utterly defeated the forces 
which the Etrui^ans had hastily raised in the hopes of 
intercepting him at the Vadimonian Lake.^ This decisive 
victory ended the war. The Etruscan cities, disunited 
among themselves, and enervated by long years of peace, 
abandoned the struggle for the time, imid a heavy indem- 
445>6. nity, and concluded a truce with Rome (309-30S). In 
the sflCrne year the promptitude of Fabius easily averted a 
threatened attack by the Umbrians, but Romo proceedcwi 
nevertheless to fortify herself in her invariable fashion 
against future dangers on this side, by an alliance with 
Ocriculurn, which was followed ten years later by a colony 
at Nequinum,2 and an alliance with the Ficentea, whoso 
position in the rear of Umbria rendered them as valuable 
to Horne as the Apulians had proved farther south. 

Battle of ^ Fourteen years liad [massed since the battle on the 
Sontinum, Vadimonian Lake, when the Samnites appeared on the 
295^459. borders of Etruria and called on the peoples of northern 
Italy to rise against the common enemy. Their appeal, 
backed by the presence of their troof)8, was successful. 
The liltruscans found courage to face the Homan legions 
once more; a few of the Umbrians joined them; but the 
most valuable allies to the Sarnnites w’ere the Celts, who 
had for some time threatened a raid across the Apennines, 
and who now marched eagerly into Umbria and joined 
tlie coalition. The news that the Celts were in motion 
produced a startling effect at Rome, and every nerve was 
strained to meet this new danger. While two armies were 
left in southern Etruria as reserves, the two consuls, Fabius 
and Dccius, both tried soldiers, marched northwards up 
the valley of the Tiber and into Umbria at the head of 
four Roman legions and a still larger force of Italian 
allies. At Sentinum, on the further side of the Ai>ennines, 
they* encountered tlie united forces of the Celts and 
Sarnnites, the Etruscans and Umbrians having, it is 
said, been withdrawn for the defence of their own homes. 
The battle that followed was desperate, and the Romans 
lost one of their consuls, Decius, and more than 8000 
men.*^ But the Roman victory was decisive. The Celts 
were annihilated, and the fear of a second Celtic attack 
on Rome removed. All danger from the coalition was 
over. The Etruscan coinmuni1<es gladly purchased peace 
by the payment of indemnities. The rising in Umbria, 
never formidable, died away, and the Sarnnites were 
loft single-handed to bear the whole weight of the 
wrath of }V>me. During four years more, however, they 
desperately defended their higliland homes, and twice 
46t 462. at least, in 293 and 292, they managed to place in the field 
a force sufiicient to meet the Homan legions on equal 
464. terms. At last, in 290, the consul M. Curius Dentatus 
finally exhausted their power of resistance. Peace was 
concluded, and it is significant of the respect inspired at 
Homo by their indomitable courage that they were 
allowed to become the allies of Home, on equal terms and 
without any sacrifice of independence.* . 

Between the close of the Third ^amnite War and the 
478. landing of Pyrrhus in 281 b.c, we find Homo engaged, as 
her wont was, in quietly extending and consolidating her 
power. In southern Italy she strengthened her hold on 
Apulia by planting on the borders of Apulia and Lucania 
the strong colony of Venusio.® In central Italy the 
404. annexation of the Sabine country (290) carried her 
frontiers eastward to the borders of her Hcentine allies 
on t he Adriatic .^ Farthe r e ast, in th e terr itory o f the 

i iiivy, ix. 39, ihn« {JL (?,, i, 861 ^g.) throws some doubts on the 
thulitionHl accounts of this war and of ^t in 296. 

> Narnia, Livy, x. 10. * Livy, x. 27. 

* Livy, Jgpit,, **paeam petentibus jSsninitibiis foedna quarto 
mioinUtM est * Ifioa. HoL/ JKw., 2886 ; VA Pst , L 14. 
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Picentes themselves, she established colonies on the 
Adriatic coast at Hatria and Castrum (285-283).^ By 469*471. 
these measures her control of central Italy from sea to sea 
was secured, and an cifectual barrier interposed bc-tween 
her possible enemies in tho north and those in the south. 

North of the Picentes lay the territories of the Celtic 
Seiiones, stretching inland to the north-east borders of 
Etruria, and these too now fell into her hands. Ten 
yeans after their defeat at Sentinum (283“284) a Celtic 
force descended into Etruria, besieged Arretiuin, and 
defeated the relieving force desi:)atched by Rome. In 
283 the consul L. Cornelius Dolabella was sent to avenge* 
the insult. lie completely routed the Henone.s. Their 
lands were annexed by Rome, and a colony established at 
Sena on the coast. This success, followed as it was by the 
decisive defeat of tho neighlwuring tribe of the Boii, 
who had invaded Etruria and penetrated as far south as 
tho Vadimonian Lake, awed tho Celts into quiet, and for 
more than forty years there was comparative tranquillity 
in northern Italy.® 

In the south, howcjver, the claims of Rome to 6if^)re- War with 
macy were now to be disputed by a new and formidable Pyrrhus, 
foe. At the close of tlie Third Samnite War the Greek 
citjes on tlie southern cf»ast of Italy found themselves ^ 
once more harassed by tho Sabellian tribes on their borders, ^ 
whose energies, no longer absorbed by tho long struggles 
in central Italy, now found an attractive opening south- 
ward. Naturally enough the Greeks, like the Capuans 
sixty years before, apj^ealed for aid to Romo (283 * 282), 471-2. 
and like the Capuans they offered in return to recognize 
the suzerainty of the great Latin republic. In reply a 
Roman force under C. Fabricius marched into South Italy, 
ea.sily routed the marauding bands of Lucanians, Bruttians, 
and Sarnnites, and establi.shcd Homan garrisons in Locri, 

Croton, Rhegiiim, and Thurii. At Tarentum, the most 
powerful and flourishing of the Greek seaports, this 
sudden and rapid advance of Rome excited the greatest 
anxiety. Tarentum was already allied by treaty (301) 468. 
with Rome, and she bad now to decide whether this treaty 
should bo exchanged for one which would place her, like 
the other Greek communities, under the protectorate of 
Rome, or whether she should find some ally able and 
willing to assist in making a lost stand for independence. 

The former course, in Tarentum, as before at Capua, was 
the one favoured by the aristocratic party ; the latter was 
eagerly supported by tho moss of tho people and their 
leaders. While matters were still in suspense, tho appear- 
ance, contrary to tho treaty, of a Homan squadron off the 
harbour decided the controversy. The Tarentines, indig- 
nant at the insult, attacked the hostile fleet, killed the 
admiral, and sunk mast of the ships. Still Rome, relying 
probably on her partisans in the city, tried negotiation, 
and an alliance appeared likely after all, when suddenly 
the help for which the Tarentine democrats had been 
looking appeared, and war with Horae was resolved upon 
(281-280).5> . 473-4. 

King Pyrrhus, whose timely a))pearance seemed for the 
moment to have saved the indciiendcnce of Tarentum, 
was tho most brilliant of tho military adventurers whom 
the disturbed times following the death of Alexander 
the Great had brought into prominence. High-spirited, 
generous, and ambitious, he had formed the scheme of 
rivalling Alexander s achievements in the East, by winning * 
for himself an empire in the West, lie aspired not only 
to unite under his rule tho Greek communities of Italy 
and Sicily, but to overthrow the great Phoenician state of 
Carthage^the natural enemy of Greeks in the West, as 
Persia had been in the East. Of Home it is clear that ha 

^ Livy, JSpiLf xl ® Livy, xii.; Polyb., it 20. 

• Livy, £pU.f xiL ; Plut., 13. 
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know little or nothing; ; the tusk of ridding the Greek aoa- 
j>ort8 of their barhariun foes ho no dou])t regarded aa an 
easy one; and the splendid force ho broJight with him was 
intended rather for tlie conquest of the West than for the 
preliminary work of chastising a few Italian tribef?, or 
securing the. submi.ssioii of the un warlike Italian Greeks. 
Pyrrhus’s first measure was to place Tarentum under a 
strict military discipline ; this done ho advanced into 
Lncaiiia to meet the lloman consul Laevinus. The 
battle wljich followed, un tlie banks of the Jjiris, ended in 
the coiuplete defeat of the Roman troops, largely owing 
'to the panic caused by the eleplianis which Pyrrhuo had 

474. l)rongl]t with him (280).^ The Greok citie.s expelled their 
Roman ganisons and joined him, while numerous bands 
of Samnitos, Liicaniaiis, and Piruttians ihxjked to his 
standard. But, to the di.sappointment of his Greek and 
Italian allies, Pyrrhus showed no anxiety to follow up the 
advantage he had gained. His heart was set on Sicily 
ami Africa, and his immediate object was to effect such 
an arrang(unent with Rome as would at once fulfil the 
pledj^es he lia<i given to the Greeks by securing them 
against Roman interference and set himself free to seek 
his fortunes westward. But, though Jiis favourite minister 

^ Cinoas employed all his skill to win the ear of the senate, 
and, though Pyrrhus himself lent weight to his envoy’s 

475. words by advancing as near Romo as Anagnia (279), 
nothing could shako tlu'. resolution of the senate, and 
Cinoas brought back the reply that tho Romans could 
not treat with Pyrrhius so long as he remained in arms 
upon Italian soil. Disappointed in his hopes of peace, 
Pyrrhus in the next year (278) turned his forces against 
tho Roman strongholds in Apulia.^ Once more, at Ascii- 
luni, lie routed the legions, but only to find that the 
indomitable rc.solutioii of the enemy was strengthened 
by defeat. Weary of a struggle whicli threatened inde- 
finitely to postpone tlie fuifilmcut of his dreams of 
empire, Pyrrlius resolved to quit Italy, and, leaving garri- 
sons in the Greek towns, crossed into Sicily. Here his 
success at first wa.s such ns [iroinised the speedy realiza- 
tion of his liopes. The JSioiliaii Greeks hailed him as a 
deliverer; the f^arthaginians were driven back to tho 
extreme we.st of the island, and Kryx and J^anormus fell into 
biwS hands. But at this point fortune deserted him. His 
efforts to take Lilybamm were fruitless ; tho Carthaginians 
recovered their courage, while the unstable Greeks, easily 
daunted by the first threatenings of failure, and impatient 
of the burdens of war, broke out into ojien murmurs 
against him. Soured and disappointed, Pyrrhus returned 

478. to Italy (276) to find the Homan legions .steadily moving 
southwards, and hi.s Italian allies disgusted by his dcser- 

479. tion of their cause. One of the consuls for the year (275), 
M. Curiu^j Dentalus, the conqueror of Samnium, was 
ericaiujied at .Beneventum awaiting the arrival of lii.s 
colleague. Here Pyrrhus attacked him, and tho closing 
battle of tho war was fought. It ended in tho cornplelo 
victory of the Romans.- l^yrrhus, unable any longer to 
face his opponents in the field, and disappointed of all 
assistance from his allies, retreated In disgust to Tarentum 
and thence crossed into Greece.'* 

432. A few years later (272) Tarentum was surrendered to 

Ptumo by its Kpirot garrison ; It was granted a treaty of> 
alliance, but its walls were razed and its fleet lianded over 

484, to Rome. In 270 Rhegium also entered tho ranks of 

485. Roman allies, and finally in 269 a single campaign crushed 
tho last efforts at resistance in Bamniurn. Rome was 
now at leisure to consolidate the position she had won. 

481,491. Between 273 and 263 three new colonies were founded in 

48J. Samnium and Liicania — Paestum in 273, Beneventum in 

> riiii., A. //., viii. 6. 2 Phit., Pyrrh., 21. 

^ Livy, xiv. ; Plut, Pyrrk., 26. 
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268, iEsernia in 263. In central Italy the area of Roman 486, 491, 
territory was increased by the full enfranchisement (268) 486. 
of the Sabines,^ and of their ueighlxiiira to the east, 
tho Picentes. To guard the Adriatic coast colonies were 
established at Ariininuiii (268), at Firmum, and at Castrum 486. 
Novum (264), while to the already numerous maritime 490. 
colonics was added that of Cosa in Etruria.^' 

Rome was noiv tho undisputed mistrcs.s of Italy. The 
limits of her supremacy to the north were represented 
roughly by a line drawn aci’oss tho peninsula from 
mouth of the Arno on tho west to that of tho ACais on the 
east.^ Beyond tliia lino lay tlie Ligurians and the Celts ; 
all south of it was now united as “ Italy” under the rule 
of Rome. 

Bu the rule of Romo over Italy, like her wider rule 
over the MediteiTancan coasts, was not an al)solute 
dominion over conquered subjects. It was in form at 
least a confederacy under Jioinan protection and gniif- 
ance; and tho Italians, like tho provincials, were not 
the subjects, but tho ‘‘allies and friends” of the Roman 
peo[>le.^ i^larvellous as arc the perseverance and skill 
with which RoTn :5 built up, consolidated, .and directed 
this confederacy, it ir; yet clear that both licr success in 
forming it ami ill rjtahiJily when formed were due in part 
to other causes than Roman valour arid ])oIiey. Tlie 
disunion whicli, in former times, had so often weakened tlie 
Italians in their struggles with Rome still told in lier 
favour, and rendered tho danger of a combined revolt 
against her authority roinote in tho extreme. Jn sonio 
cases, and especially iu the city states of Ktriiria, Camjiania, 
and Magna Graicia, whore the antagonism of the two 
political parties, aristocrats and democrats, was keen, 

Rome found natural and valualdo allies in the former. 

Among the more backward peoples of central Italy, the 
looseness of their political organization not only lessened 
their power of resistance, but enabled Rome either to 
detach tribe after tribe from tlie confederacy or to attack 
and crush them singly. Elsewhere she was aided by 
ancient feuds, such as those between Samnites and Apulians, 
or Tarontincs and lapygians, or by the imminent dread 
of a foe — (kdt, or Saninite, or Lucanian — w^honi Roman aid 
alone could repel. And, wliile combination against her 
was thus rendered difficultly if not impossible, bj^ internal 
dissen.STons, feuds, differences of interest, of race, of 
language, and habits, Rome herself, from her position in 
the centre of Italy, was so placed as to be able to strike 
promptly, on the first signs of concerted oppo4tion. All 
these advantages Rome utilized to tho utmost. We liavo 
no nieans of deciding how far she applied elsewliere the 
principle upon which she acted in northern liltruria and 
Campania, of attaching the aristocratic party in a com- 
munity to Roman interests, by the grant of special 
privileges; but it is certain that she endeavoured by every 
means in licr power to perpetuate, and even to increase, the 
disunion which she had found so useful among her allies. 

In every po.ssible way she strove to isolate them from 
each other, while binding them closely to herself. The 
old federal groups were in most cases broken up, and each 
of tho members united with Rome by a special treaty 
of alliance. In Etruria, Latium, Campania, and Magna 
Gnecia the city state was taken fis the unit; in central 
Italy, where urban life was Tion-existent, the unit was the 
tribe. The northern Sabollian peoples, for instance, — the 
Marsi, Padigni, Vestini, Marrucini, Frentani, — were now 

* Veil. Pat, i. 14, “siiffmgii fereiuli jns Sabinis datum.” 

® Veil, Pat, i. 14 ; Livy, JSpH.f xv. The present writer has followed 
Boloch. {Hal. Bu7idt 142) in identifying the “Cosa” of Veil., he. cit, 
and Livy, JSpit.t xlv,, with fJosa in Ktruria ; cf. Plin., V. //., iii 8, 

61. Alouimaon and Madvig Loth place it in Lucania. 

® Mommsen, ^ i. 4*28, note; Nissen, Hal. iMadetikwnde, p. 71. 

7 Heloch, itoL. Hmid, 203; Mommsen, i. 428, note. 
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constitated as separate communities in alliance with Home. 
In many cases, tgo, no freedom of trade or intermarriage 
was allowed between the allies themselves, a policy after* 
wards systematically pursued in the provinces. Nor were 
all these numerous allied communities placed on the same 
footing as regarded their relations with Koine herself. To 
Thn begin with, a sharp distinction was drawn between the 
Latins i^atini and the general mass of Jtalian allies. The 
“Latins” of this period had Httlo more than the name in 
common \vith the old thirty Jiatin [»eoples of the days of 
Spurius Cassius. With a few exceptions, such as Tibur 
and Pra^neste, tlie latter had either disapiieared or had 
Ix^en incorporated with the Koinan state, and the Latins 
of 268 B.c. were almost exclusively the “ Latin colonies,” 
that is to say, communities founded by Home, composed 
of men of Konian blood, and wliosti only claim to the title 
“*Latin ” lay in the fact that Koine granted to them some 
portion of the riglits and privileges formerly enjoyed by 
the old liatin cities under the (Jassian treaty.^ Thougli 
nominally allies, they were in fact offshoots of Koine 
herself, bound to her by community of race, language, and 
interest, and planted as Koman garrisons among alien and 
conquered peoples. The Koinan citizen who joined a 
Latin colony lost his citizenship, — to have allowed liim to 
retain it would no doubt have been regarded as enlarging 
loo rapidly the limits of the citizen body; but he received in 
exchange the status of a favoured ally. The Latin colony 
did not indeed enjoy the e(|uality and independence 
originally possessed by the old Latin cities. It had no 
freed um of action outside its own territory, could not 
make war or peace, and was bound to have the same 
friends and foes as Konui. But its members had the right 
of commercium and down to 268 ^ of coimubinm also with 
Konian citizens. Provided they left sons and property to 
r(q»rcscnt tliem at home, they were free to migrate to 
Koine and acquire the Koman franchise. In war time they 
not onl}^ shared in the booty, but claimed a portion of any 
land confiscated by Kome and declared “ public.” These 
privileges, coupled with their close natural affinities with 
liomc, successfully secured the fidelity of the Latin 
colonies, which became not only the most efficient props 
of Roman supremacy, but powerful agents in the work 
llu* of Komanizing Italy, l^elow the privileged Latins stood 
Italian tlij. Italian allies ; and here again we know generally that 
-^vere considerable differences of status, determined 
in each ca^e by the terms of their respective treaties with 
Kome. We are told that the Greek cities of Ncapolis and 
Heraclea were among the most favoured the Bruttii, on 
the other hand, seem, even before the Hannibalic war, to 
have been less generously treated. But beyond this the 
absence of all detailed information does not enable us to 

Home, however, did not rely only on this policy of isola- 
tion. Her allies were attached as closely to herself as they 
were clearly separated from each other, and from the first 
she took every seciuity for the maintenance of her own para- 
mount authority. Within its own borders, each ally was 
left to manage its own a&irs as an independent state.^ 
The badges which marked subjection to Home in the pro- 
vinces — the resident magistrate and the tribute — were 
unknown in Italy. But in ail points afiocting the relations 
of one ally with another, in all questions of the general 

^ For the “ coloni&e Latinae ” foanded before the First Punio War, 
see Bfdoch, 186 $q. 

* The year of the foundation of Ariinlnum, the firvt Latin colony 
with the restricted rights ; Oic. Pro Caec., 85 ; Mommsen, IL 0,y i. 
4*21, note ; Marquardt, SUuziaverw., i, 58. Boloch, 155-158, takes a 
different view. 

* Beloch, CaHp,, 39 1 dc. Pro Balboy 22. 

^ For the relation of the soofi ItaUoi ” to Borne, see Ifommseii, 
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interests of Italy and of foreign policy, the decision rested 
solely with Home. The place of a federal constitution, of 
a federal council, of federal officers, was filled by the Koman 
senate, assembly, and magistrates. ITie maintenance of 
peace and order in Italy, the defence of the coasts and 
frontiers, the making of war or peace with foreign powers, 
were matUns the settlement of which Kome kept entirely 
in her own hands. Each allied state, in lime of war, wOvS 
called upon for a certain contingent of men, hut, though 
its contingent usually formed a distinct corps under officers 
of its own, its numerical strength was fixed by Koine, it 
was brigaded with the Ttoinan legions, and »vas under the 
orders of the Roman cousiil.-’ 

This paramount authority of Kome throughout the pen- The 
insula was confirmed and justified by the fact that Kome Itoman 
herself was now infinitely more ] powerful than any one 
of her mimerous allies. Her territory, as distinct from 
that of the allied states, covered sonicthing like one-third 
of the peninsula south of the Tlvsis. Along the west 
coast it stretched from C^eie to the southern borders of 
Campania, inland, it included tlie former territories 
of the .d‘](jui and Ilernici, the Sabine country, and even 
emended eastward into Picenum, while beyond these 
limits were tnitlying districts, such as the lands of 
the Senoniau Celts, with the Koinan colony of Sena, 
and others elsewhere in Italy, which had been confiscated 
by Kome and given over to Koman settlers. Since 
the first important annexation of territory after tlie 
capture of Veil (o96), twelve new tribes had Iwen formed,^ 
and the number of male citizens registered at the 
census ha<l risen from 152,000 to 290,000.^ Within 
this enlarged Koman stale w’erc now included numerous Colonics 
communities with local iustitutions and government. 

At their head stood the Koinan colonies (“ coloniae 
civium Koiiianoriim ”), founded to guard especially the 
coavsts of Tjaiium and Campania.^ Next to these eldest 
children of Rome came those communities which had been 
invested with the full Koman franchise, such, for instance, 
as the old Latin towns of Aricia, Lanuviuin, 'Pusculum, 
Nomentum, and Pedum. Lowest in the .scale were those 
which had not been considered ri[>e for the full frjinchise, 
but had, like Ciere, received instead the “civitas sine 
suffragio,” the civil without the political rights.** Their 
members, though Koman citizeii.s, were not enrolled in the 
tribes, and in time of war served not in the ranks of the 
Koman legions hut in separate contingents. In addition 
to these organized town coniinuiiities, there were also the 
groups of Koman settlers on the public lands, and the 
dwellers in the village communities of the enfranchised 
highland di.strict8 in central Italy. 

The administrative needs of this enlarged Rome were 
obviously such as could not be adequately, satisfied by the 
system w^hich had done well enough for a small city state 
with a few square miles of territory. The old centraliza- 
tion of all government in Homo itself had become an 
impossibility, and the Koman statesmen did their best to 
meet the altered requirements of the time. The urban 
communities within the Koman pale, colonics and muni- 

® Beloch, 203. ' The importwjco of this duly of tho alliiM Is 
expressod in tlie plinwe “eocii noniinisve Latini quibu.i ex formula 
togatonim milites in terra Itilia iinporare soleut.” 

• Four in South Etruria (387), two in the Potoptine territory (368/ 
two in Latium (332), two in the territory of the aonthem Volsci anj 
the Ager Falenma (318), two in the .£quiaii and Henucan territory 
(299). The total of thirty-five wa** completed in 241 hy formation of 
the Velina and Quirina, prol>ably in the Sabine and Picentine districte, 
enfranohiaed in 268. Sm Beloch, 82. 

^ Livy, JCpit,, xvi. ; Eatro])., li. 18; Mommuen, It (/., i. 423; 

Beloch, cap. iv. j). 77 sq, 

^ Oetia, Antlniii, Tarrocina, Miuturns, SinaMna, and, 00 the 
Adriatic, Sena aud Caatnun Novum. 

* To both these classes the Uhm ^munidipia ** was aj^lled. 

^ — 9 * ' 
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cipia, were allowed a large measure of lo(!al self-goveru- 
ment. In all we find local assemblies, senates, and 
magistrates, to whose hands the ordinary routine of local 
administration was contidod, and, in spite of differences in 
detail, «.//., in the titles and numlxjrs of the magistrates, 
the same typo of constitution prevailed throughout.^ But 
these local authorities were carefully subordinaUid to the 
higher powers in Rome. The loeal constitution could be 
modified or revoked by the Roman senate and assembly, 
and the local magistrates, no less than the ordinary 
•members of the community, were subject to the paramount 
authority of the Homan consuls, priotors, and censors. In 
particular, care was taken to keep the administration of 
justice well under central control, 'fhe Homan citizen in 
a colony or municipiurn enjoyed of course the right of 
appeal to the Homan people in a capital case. Wo may 
also assume that from the first some limit was placed to 
the jurisdiction of the IcKial magistrate, an<l that cases 
falling outside it came before tbe central authorities. But 
Prefect**, an tdditional safeguard for the eijuitablo and uniform 
admin is tmtion of llonian law, in comnuaiitic.s to many of 
which the Homan code was new and unfamiliar, was 
^ provided by the institution of prefects praefecti juri 
dicundo"),'^ who were sent out annually, as represenlutives 
of the Homan pra*tt)r, to administer justice in the colonies 
and municipia. 'fo pn;fects wa.s, moreover, assigned the 
charge of those districts witliin the Homan pale where no 
nrlian communities, and conseriuently no organized local 
government, existed. In these two institutions, that of 
municipal government and that of prefectures, w'c have 
already two of the cardinal points of the later imperial 
system of government. 

Tho A w'ord mu.st lastly be said of the changes which the 
miliiary altered position anJ increased responsibilities of Homo had 
H>stgiii, military sy.stem.^ For tlie most part these 

changes ttnuled gradually to weaken the old and intimate 
conno-xioii between the Homan army in the field and the 
Homan [leople at lioine, and th\is prepared the way for 
tliat coin[)leto broach between the two which in the end 
proved fatal to the republic. It is true that .service in the 
legion was still llie first duty and the highest privilege of the 
fully quali fied citiz^^n. Every “ assi(luu.s was .still liable to 
active military service between the ages of .seventeen to 
forty-five, and “jjrolctarii^^ and freedinen were still called out 
only in great omcrgencies,^ and then but rarely enrolled in 
the legions. Fait this service was gradually altering in 
character. Thougli new legions were still rai.sed each year 
for the summer campaigns, this was by no means always 
accompanied, os formerly, by the disbandment of those 
already on foot, and this increase in tlio length of time 
during which the citizen was kept with the standards had, 
as early as the siege of Veil, necessitated a further 
deviation from the old theory of military service — the 
introduction of pay.* Hardly loss important than these 
changes wrere those which had taken plaire in the organiza- 
tion of the legion itself. In the early days of the republic 
the same divisions served for the soldier in the legion and 
the citizen in the assembly. The Homan army in the 
field, and the Homan people in the comitiaon the Campus, 
were alike grouped according to their wealth, in classes 
and centuria?. But by the time of the Latin war the 
arrangement of the legion had been wholly altered. In 

\ Ff>r details, see Beloch, ItaX, JJmd, cape, v., vi., vii. The eafnm- 
iliised comiauiiitics lu luoBt cases retained the old titles for their 
> laagistraten, and hence the variety in their designations. 

^ For tlie “pruefccti,” see Mommsen, R. 0., i. 410, and Mm. Stoats- 
. rreA^il. 669; Beloch, 130-133. 

. Ijjiommseii, R. (7., i. 458 ; Mailvig, Verf. R. Reicha^ IS. 467 aq.\ 
Livy, vUU 8; Polyb., vi. 17-42. • 

^ before the Iwittle of Seutinvua (296), Jivy, Xp 2l. 

*Uyy, iv, '69. ■ . . ; . . r ■ . . ■ 
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the new manipular system, with its three lines, no roga^rd 
was paid to civic distinctions, but only to length of service 
and military efficiency, while at the sanfe time the more 
open order of fighting which it involved demanded of each 
soldier greater skill, and therefore a more thorough train- 
ing in arms than the old phalanx. One other change 'rho pro- 
resulted from the new military neccs.sities of the time, consulate. 
w'Lich was as fruitful of results as the incipient separation 
beiw'ccn the citizen and the .soldier. The citizen soldiers 
of early Home were comriianded in the field by the men 
whom they had chosen to be their chief magistrates at 
home, and still, exce[)t w'Jieu a dictator was apjwinted, the 
chief cummaiRl of the Icgion.s rested witli the consuls of 
the year. But, as Honie’.s military operation.s incrca.sed in 
area and in distance from Hume, a larger staff became 
ncces.sary, and the inconvenience of suninioning home a 
consul in the field from an unfinishotl campaign became 
intolerable. The remedy found, that of prolonging for a 
further period the imperiuin of the consul, was first 
applied in 327 n.c. in the case of Q. Bubliliu.s J’hilo,'^ and 
between 327 and 264 iiisfiinces of this “ prorogatio imperii 427-490. 
became increasingly comiuon. I'his proconsular authority, 
originally an occa.sioruil and subordinate one, was destined 
to become fir.‘=<t of all the .strongest ftu’ce in the re|.iul)lie, 
and ullimatcly the (‘hief |>rop of the powder of the (^tsars. 

Already, within the limits of Italy, Home had laid the 
foundation stones of the system by wdiich slie afterwards 
governed the world, — the municipal coustitution.s, tlie allied 
states, the proconsuls, and the pn^feerts. 

Peru)!) II; H(»\ie and the Mf.ditickuaxean States, 

265-146 u.o. — (*/) Compksf: of (he I —Though marked 489-008. 
out liy her geographical i>osition as the natural centre of 
the Mediterranean, Italy liad hithiTto played no active 
part in McditeiTamjan politics, but, now that sho \va.s fm* 
the first time united, it \vas felt tliroughout the AbuHter- 
rancan w’orld that a mnv power had arisen, fAid Home, 
as the head and re.[u‘oscntative of Italy, found herself 
irresistibly drawn into the vortex of Mediterranean affairs. ^ 

With those of the easte.rn Med iter ran can indeed she 
WRs not immediately called upon to concern herself. 

Her rcjmlsc of Pyrrhus, and the news that the Greek 
cities of ^South Italy had acknowledged her suzerainty, 
had, it is true, sudrlenly revealed to tlio Eastern wt»iI( 1 
tho existence of a pow^erful Italian .state. Egypt sought 
her alliance, and Greek scholars l>c>gan to interest them- 
selves keenly in tho history, constitution, and character 
of the Latin republic whicli had so suddcfily liocome 
fainoms. But this was all, and not until fifty years 
after tho retreat of Pyrrhus did Romo seriously turn « 

Ijor attention eastward. Westward of Italy tho case was 
different. The western coasts of the peninsula w'ere the 
most fertile and populous and wealthy, and it wus west- 
ward ratlier than eastward that tho natural openings for 
Italian commerce were to be found. But it was precisely 
on this sido that Rome had .serious ground for anxiety. 

Carthage was now at the height of her powor. Her out- 
posts were threateningly near to Italy in Sardinia and in 
Sicily, while her fleets swept the seas and jealously guarded 
for the benefit of Carthago alone tho hidden treasures of 
tho West In the east of Sicily, Syracuse still upheld 
the cause of Greek independence against the hereditary 
foe of the Greek race ; but Syracuse stood alone, and her 
resources were comparatively small. What Borne had to 
fear was the establishment, and that at no distant date, 
of an absolute Carthaginian domination over the Western 
seas — a domination which would not only be fatal to 
Italian commerce but would be a standing menace to the 
safety of the Italian coasts. Borne had indee d long been 

9 Livy, vlii. 23, **ttt pro consulo. rem gereret^^q^ 
ami.** ■ :V'- r'-'v. 
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connected with Carthago by treaty, and the older purely 
commercial treaties had quite recently been replaced by a 
cloiie alliance formed in face of tlie common danger to 
which l)oth had been expojsed by the adventurous stibenies 
of I’yrrhus. Jiut this danger was inist, and it is prob- 
able that others besides Pyrrhus foresaw that on the old 
battleground of Greeks and Pluetiicians a struggle mu.st 
soon bo fought out botweeii the Plnenician mistress of the 
Italian seas and the rulers of tlie Italian ])eninsulju 

It was alK>ve all things essential for Rome that the 
Carthaginians should advance no fartlier eastwartl. Pnit 
^ already in 272 Tarentum had almost fallen into their 
grasp, and seven years later lloine was threatened with 
a danger at least as serious, the establishiueut of Car- 
thaginian rule in the cast of Sicily, and within sight 
of the Italian coast. In 2t>r) a l>ody uf Campanian 
mercenaries, who had seized Messana, found themselves 
Ijard pressed liy lliero, king of Syracuse. Ono party 
among them appealed for aid to Cartluige. The Carlha- 
ginians readily responded, and a Carthaginian garrison 
occupied the citadel of Messnna. Put at Messana, as 
once at Tareritnm, there were others who turned to Romo, 
and, as Italians thenisehes, implored the aid of the great 
Italian republic, olTering in return to place Messaiia under 
the su/cM’ainty of Rome. Tlie reipiest was a perplexing 
one. Roth fliero and the (,'artliaginians were allies of 
RoiiHj, and .Mes>ijna, if rescued from the latter, belonged 
right to Hiero and not to Rome. Aj*ait, too, from 
treaty obligations, the Roman senate naturally hesitated 
befoJ^^ acceding to an aiitieal which would precipitate a 
<C)llision with CVuthage, and commit Ivonie to a new and 
hazardous career of eiit.er|>rise heyoiid tlio .sea. Finally, 
hou(!ver, nil other considiuYitions gave way before the 
|)!iriimonnt importance of clieeking the advance of Carthage. 
The liomau assembly voted tliat assistance should Im sent 
to the Mamertine.s, and iu 201 the Roman h^gions for the 
first time crosstal the sea. .Messana was occnj)ied, and, 
after sustaining a defeat, the (.Carthaginians and Syracusans 
w'cre forced to I'aise the siege and withdraw'. The opening 
years of tlie war which was thusbi'gim gave little promise 
of the length of tin? struggle, and it seemed likely at the 
outset that Romes immediate object, tlie expulsion of ihe 
Carthaginians from Sicily, would be soon attained. Tlie 
accession to the Roman side of King Hiero (2Gd) not only 
confirmed the position wdiicli Rome had already as.sunied 
in Italy of ^Lhe chain jjion of the western Greeks against 


passage to Afrkia was opened by the defeat of the Cartha* 
ginian fleet off Kcnonius ; the two consuls, L. Manlius Vulso 
and M, Aiilius llegulus, landed in safety and rapidly 
overran the country. Rut these .succe.sses led the senate, 
at the close of the smnuicr, into committing the serious 
blunder of recalling ono of the consuls, Manlius, with a 
large i»ortion of the troo[».s. It was one of many instances 
in which the rules and traditions of the old repul>licdn 
.sy.stem proved tlicmselves inconsistent with the new 
requirement.^ of an extended warfare. The consul cttin^ 
back to htdJ the electicnis ; his soldiev.s returned, as tho 
custom had been, to their Jiomes after a dimmers cam- 
paign ; l)ut the etlicieiicy of the expedition was fatally 
impaired. The neshuess and over-eonridence of Regulus 
aggravated the effects of the .senate's action. Emboldened 
by Im tiler 8Mcce.sses, and iiotwithslamling his diminished 
torces, he met the Cailhaginiati prop()sals for peace by 
terms so liarah that the latter, tliough the Romans were 
I almost at their gate.s, their stddiers disheartened, aiid^tho 
nomad tril>es swaiinirig on their frontiers, indignantly 
broke off the negotiations and [aepared U) lesi.'-^t to tho 
last. At thi.s cri.sis, .so the story runs, the arrival of 
Xiyithippas, a Spartan .soldier of fortune, clianged llm face • 
of affairs, jus tliat of Iiylippushad formerly done at S} racu.se. 

His superior military .skill remedied the blunders of tho 
(‘artliaginiaii generals ; conlidence> was restc-red ; and in 
25r) he tnum}>hantly rmited the Roman Races a few 499. 
miles outside tlie city. Regulus was lukon j»risuner,- and 
only a ini.<erable n innant of two thou.sjiud men esenped to 
the Roman caiiq.» the coast. Here they were i‘e.seued 
by a RoniJin fleet, but Ilnur ilbfortuno pursued thcjn. On 
its wjiy home the fleet was wrecked, ainl all but ve.ssels 
out of a total <»f 304 w'ere lo.st. 

»Siill, though abandoning all Ihiniglits of invading Africa, 
the Romans were unwilling to renounee. all thoughts of 
facing their enemy on tlie sea. Rut fresh di.s.i.slers 
followed. Tlie lioju'S raised (254) by the ( apture of 600. 
l*ari<>rinu.s vvore chuslicd to the; ground the next year (253) TiOR 
by the total <le..struetion in a storm of the victiaiou.H fleet 
on its way Jiome from Ranormus to Rome. Four years 
later a suamd fleet, despatclieil under R. (’laudius to 
a.sslst in the l.hw.'kadoof J.ilyba um, was completely defeated 
off Dn’paiia, while, to make mutteis worse, his colleague 
L. Junius, wh(> had been ha.stily .sent out v\itli reinforce- 
nient.s, wa.s wrecked near tlie dangerous promontory of 
J'adiyuu.s. 


barlwiaiia, but [irovitled lier in eastern Sicily with a con- 
venient base of operations and commodious winitr quarters, 
and iu Hiero himself with a loyal and effective ally. In 
the next yexar (262) follow^ed the capture of Agrigeiitum, 
and in 261 the Roman senate resolved on supplementing 
these successes on land by the formation of a fleet which 
should not only enable them to attack the maritime 
strongholds which defied the assaults of their legion.s, and 
protect their owm coasts, but even to carry the w^ar into 
Africa itself. In the sjiring of 260 the first regular 
Roman fleet, consisting of one hundred quinqueremes and 
twenty triremes set sail;* and the brilliant naval vicRiry off 
Myhe, won by the consul C. Duilius in the same year, 
seemed to promise the Romans as much success by sea as 


they had won by land. But the promise was not fulfilled; 
and in 256 the senate, impatient of tho slow jirogress 
made in Sicily, determined on boldly invading Africa. It 
w'a« a policy for which, if Africa were once reached, the 
defenceless state of the Carthaginian territories, the doubt- 
ful loyalty of her Libyan subjects, and the unwarlike 
habits of her own oitixens, gave every hope of success, 
and, but 7or the blunders of the Bomaus themselves, it 
haye succeeded now as it did fifty years later. The 




Hishcartened l>y these repealed di.sjisters, the senate 
resolved to trust only to the Icgion.s, and by sheer force of 
perseverance .slowly to force the enemy out of the few 
piKsitioms to which he still dung iu ^Sicily. Rut, though 
for five years (24S 243) no fresh naval i>peration.s were 500-511. 
attempted, no cojupensating success by land follow'ed. 
IJaiiiilcar Rarca, the new (.’arthagiiiian commander, not 
only ravaged xvith hia fleet the coastLS of Italy, but from 
hi.s impregnable position at Krcte incessantly hara.ssed 
the Roman troops iu the w’est of the island, and even 
recaptured Eiyx. Convinced onc(? more of the iinpossi- 
bility of driving the Carthaginians out of Sicily as long 
as their navy swept tho seas, the Romans determined on a 
final effort. The treasury was empty ; but by the liberal 
contributions of private citizens a fleet was equipped, and 
C. Lutatius Catuius, consul for 242, started for Sicily early 512. 
in the summer of that year with 200 quinqueremes. 

From Drepana, whither he had gone to aid in tho blockade, 
he sailed out to meet a Carthaginian fleet, despatched 
from Africa against him ; and a battle took place at the 
island, some 20 miles from the Sicilian coast, in 
which Catuliis completely defeated his enemy. The end 

^ B For criticlBJU.s of tho bXqt^ ot Kegulu«, f»oe Moniomoii, i. 023 ; 

Thao ii <19; Konko. ii. 185. C/. art. llEcntoa : 
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of the long struggle had come at last. The Carthaginian 
government, despairing of being able to send further aid 
to their troops in Sicily, authorized Haiuilcar to treat for 
peace. His propcwals were accepted by Catulus, and the 
terms agreed upon belween them were confirmed in all 
essential j joints by the eommissioaers sent out from Eome. 
The Carthagiiiiiiii.s agnu^d to evacuate Sicily and the 
adjoining islands, to restore all prisoners, and to pay an 
indemnity of 2^00 talents. 

In its duration and its severity the First Punic War is 
justly ranked by Polybius above all other wars of his own 
anil preceding: times, tlumgh neithei* in the military talent 
disjdayed nor in the iiiiportam.-e of its re.sults can it bo 
compared with the war that followed. It was distiri' 
gnished by no military achievement comparable wdih 
Ilaniiibars invasion of Italy, and with the single excep- 
tion of Haiuilcar it produced no general of the calibre of 
Hannibal or Scipio. It was in fact a struggle in which 
l>oth Koine and C’arthage were serving an apprenticeship 
in a warfare the conditions of which were unfamiliar to 
both. The Moniau legion.s were foes very unlike any 
against which the (^Carthaginian h;jider.s Jiad ever led their 
« motley array of meretmaries, while lioine was called upon 
for the first time to fight a w'ar across the sea, and to fight 
with ships against the greatest naval powxr of the age. 
The novelty of these conditions ai:coiints for much of the 
vacillating and uncertain action observable on both sides, 
and their etfect in tliis dinjction was increased by tlie 
evident doubts felt by botii antagonists as to the lengths 
to w’hich the quarrel should be pushed. It is i) 0 .s.sible 
that Haiuilcar had alreaily made ui> his iiiirul that Koine 
must be attacked and crushed in Italy, but his govern- 
ment attempted nothing more than raids upon the coast. 
There are indication.^ al.so that some in the Konian senate 
Buw' MO end to tlie struggle but in the destruction of 
Carthage; yet an invasion of Africa wa.s only once 
seriously attempted, and then only a halfhearted support 
w^as given to the expedition. But those peculiaritie.8 in 
the war served to liring out in the clearest relief the 
strength and tin? weakness of the two contending state.s. 
'Pile chief dangers for (..larthage lay obviously in the 
jealousy exhibited at homo of her otficer.s abroad, in the 
difiieulty of controlling her mercenary troops, and in the 
ever juesent po.ssibility of di.salTection among her subjects 
ill Libya, -dangers which even the genius of Hannibal 
failed finally to surmount. Koine, on the other hand, was 
strong in tho public spirit of her citizens, the fidelity of 
her allies, the valour and discipline of her legions. What 
she needed was a system wdiich should make a better use 
of her splendid materials than one under wliich her plams 
were sliaped from day to day by a <livide,d senate, and 
executed by officers who were changed every year, and by 
soldiers mo.st of whom returneil homo at the close of each 
suiumoFs campaign. 

The interval between tho First and Second Punic Wars 
was employed by both Rome and Carthago in strengthen- 
ing their respective positions. Of the i.slarids lying off the 
coast of Italy, the most important, Sicily, hod fallen to 
Home as the prize of tho recent w^ar. The eastern end of 
tho i.sland was still left under the rule of King Hioroiis 
the ally of Home, but tho larger western portion became 
directly subject to Rome, and a teun)orary arrangement 
seems to have been made for its government, either by 
one of the two prietors, or i>ossibly by a qua)stor.' 
Sardinia and Corsica had not been surrendered to Rome 
616. by the treaty of 241, but three years later (238), on the 
invitation of the Carthaginian mercenaries stationed in 
the islands, a Roman foi*co occupied them; Cartilage pro- 

^ Marquardt, Itirnu tStaaisivr., i. ^02; Monmitjcn, A. (?., i. 648; 
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tested, but, on the Romans threatening war, she gave way, 
and Sardinia and Corsica were formally ceded to Rome, 
though it w’fnj some seven or eight years*‘bofore all resist- 
an<M3 on the part of the natives themselves was crushed. 

In 227, how ever, the senate considered matters ripe for 627. 
the establishment of a separate and settled government, 
not only in Sardinia and Corsica, but also in Sicily. In 
that year two additional pradors were elected; to one was 
assigned the charge of western Sicily, to the other that of 
Sardinia and Corsic^a,’^ and thus the first stones of the 
Roman provincial system were laid, (^f at least equal 
iiiqortance for the security of the peninsula was the sub- 
jugation of the Celtic tribes in the valley of the l‘o. 

The.se, headed by the Boii and lusubres and asvsistcd by 
levies from the Cells to the westward, had in 225 alai iued 629. 
the vvhole of Italy by invading Etmria and penetrating 
to Clusium, only three days’ journey from Rome. Here, 
liowTver, their courage seems to have failed them. They 
retreated northward along the Etruscan coast, until at 
Telamon their way was barred by the Roman legions, 
returning from Sardinia to the defence of Rome, while a 
second consular army hung upon their rwir. Tims 
hemmed in, the (^Jelts fought deK|)emtely, but were com- 
pletely defeated and the flower of tlu:ir tribesmen slain. 

The Romans followed up their success by invading the 
(Mtic territory. The Boii w'cre easily reduced to subnii.s 
sion. The Insul)rc.s, north of the Fo, resisted more 
obstinately, but by 222 tlie war w’as over, and all the 532. 
tribes in the rich Po valley aeknow ledgiul the supremacy 
of Koine. The conquenxl Celts w’cre not enrolled among 
the Italian allies of Rome, but w^ue treated as subjects 
beyond the frontier. Three colonie.s were founded to hold 
tliem in check — Placentia and Oemona in the territoiy of 
the Jnsubres, Mutina in that of the Boii ; and the groat 
northoTn road (Via Flaminia) w.is completed as far as the 
LJeltic border at Ariininiim. 

On the Adriatic coast, where ihcro was no Carthage to 
be feared, and no important adjacent islands to be annexed, % 
the immediate interests of Rome were limited to rendering 
the sea safe for Italian trade. It was with this ol»ject 
that, in 229, the first Roman expedition crosseil tlie 626. 
Adriatic, and inflicted severe chastisenu‘nt on the Illyrian 
l>iratevS of the opposite coast. But the results of the 
expedition did not end here, fur it w^as the mean.s of estab- 
lishing for the first time direct political relations betw’een 
Rome and the state.s of Creece proper, to many of wdiich 
the suppression of piracy in the Adriatic was of as much 
importance as to Rome herself. Alliances w’ere concluded 
with (!^^orcyra, Epidainnus, and Apolloiiia ; and emba.ssies ' 
explaining tho reasons which had brouglit Roman troops 
into Greece were sent to the iEtoIians, the A.chieans, and 
even to Athens and Corinth. Everywhere they were well 
received, and the admission of the Romans to the Isthmian 
games ^ (228) formally acknowledged them ns the natural 626. 
allies of tho free Greek statiis against l)oth l;iarbarian tribes 
and foreign despots, a relationsliip which was destined tc 
prove a.s useful to Romo in the East as it had already 
proved itself to be in the West. 

While Rome was thus fortifying herself on all sides, 
Carthage hod acquired a i)as8es.sion w’hich promised to 
compensate her for the loss of Bicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

The genius of her greatest citizen and soldier, Hamilcar 
Barca, had appreciated the enormous value of tho Spanish 
peninsula, and conceived the scheme of founding there a 
Carthaginian dominion which should not only add to the 
wealth of Carthage, but supply her with troops, and with 
a base of operation.s for that war of revenge with Rome on 
which his heart was set. The conquest of southern and 
eastern Spain, begun b y Hamilcar (236-"228), and cait j^ed 618‘-62t 

■ Livy, JSjtit, xx. • Polyb., It 8 b ^. * jPelyb., It 12, 
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626-533. on by his kinsman Hasdrubal (228-221), was completed by 
his son Hanniba}.^ who, with all his father’s genius, inherited 

538. also his father’s liatred of Konie, and by 219 the authority 
of Carthage had been extended as far as the Kbro. Rome 
had not watched this rapid advance without anxiety, but, 
probably owing to her troubles with the Olts, she had 

528. contented herself with stipulating (226) that Carthage 
should not carry her arms beyond the Ebro, so as to 
threaten Rome’s ancient ally, the Creek Massilia, and with 
sfnuiring the independence of the two nominally Creek 
communities, Empori;e and Saguntum,^ on the east coast. 

But these precautions were of no avail against the 
resolute determination of Hannibal, with whom the 
conquest of Spain w'as only preliminary to an attack upon 
Italy, and w'ho could not atford to leave Ixdiind liiin in 

535. Spain a stale allied to Romo. In 219, therefore, dis- 
regarding the protests of a Roman einlmssy, lie attacked 
and took vSaguntuni, an act w’hich, Jis ho had foreseen, 
rendered a rupture w^ith Rome inevitable, w hile it set his 
own hands free for a further a«lvance. 

Socond A second war wdth Carthage^ was no nn looked for event 

Punic at Rome ; but the senate seems to have contidently expected 
th.at it would be waged at a distance from Italy — in .\frica 

5.36 563 Spain, where Saguntum would have given tlioin a 

convenient point of support; and to this hope they clung 

536. even after Sagnntiini was lost. In 218, the first year of 
the w.ar, one consul, P. (\>rfielins Sei[)io, was despjitched to 
Spain, and the other, T. fSerupronins (Jrac«hus, to Sicily, 
and thence to Africa. Rut Hannibars secrecy and prompt- 
iliule liafHo.d all their calculations. Leaving Xew C’arthagc 
early in 218, in the space of live months lu^ cro.sse(l the 
Pyrenees, reached the Klione just as Scipio arrived at 
^fassilia on his way to Spain, passed the Alps in spite of 
endless difticidtios and hanlships, and startled ftaly l»y de 
scendiug into the ]>Iains of (Ji.Siilpinc Caul. In two battles 
on the ficiuus and the Trebia he defeated the forces hastily 
colle(.*U?d to bar his [)r()greHs southwards ; tlie (Jeltic irilx's 
rallied to his standard ; and at the beginning of the Jiext 
year he piepared to realize the dream of his life and carry 
lire and sword into Italy itself. His own force nuiiibtTed 
26,000 men ; the total available strength of Rome and her 
allies was eslimatcd at over 700,000.’^ But lianiiibar.s 
hope lay in tlie. possibility that by the ra]ndity of his 
movements he might be able to .strike a decisive bK»w 
before Home could mobilize her levies, or get her somewhat 
cumbrousfmilitary machinery into working order. From 
a first succe.vss he expected no less a rcvsult than the 

^ break up of the Roman confederacy, and the i.solation of 

Rome herself, whihi it would also iucrea.se the readiness of 
his own government to render him ellective Hnp|)ort. Hi.s 
trust in himself and hi.s army was not misplaced, for to the 
last he had the advantage over the Roman legions wherever 
he met them in person. Except, however, in South Italy, 
his brilliant victories and dashing marches brought him 
no allie.s, and it was his inability to shake the loyalty of 
northern and central Italy, and of the Latin colonics 
evei 7 where, even more thim the indomitable persevenince 
of Rome and the supinenoss of Carthage, which caused his 
ultimate failure. 

637. In tlie spring of 217 Hannibal crossed the Apeuniuca 

and marched southwards through the lowlands of eastern 
Etruria, the route taken before him by the Celtic hordes. 
In April he annihilated Flaminius and his army at the 
Trasimeue Lake, ^ and pushed on to Spoletiur^ only a few 

'Livy, xjti. 2, 6; Polyb.,’Jii. 16, 81. 

* Polybhu (ii. 24 sq.) enumerates the forces of Rome and her alUes 
at the time tho Celtic hwasion of 226. For a criticism of his 
..acconnt see Mommsen, R, For$ch,, M, 398 ; Beloch, IlaL Jiund^ 80. 
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days’ march from Rome. But Rome w^as not yet his goal ; 
from Spoletium, which had closed its gates again.st him, he 
moved rapidly eastward, rat aging the territorieb of Roman 
allies aa he went, till he reached the Adriatic and the 
fertile lands of uorthurn Apulia, where supjilies and 
especially remounts for liis Nurnidian cavalry ' were 
plentiful, and comnuinicatioii with (Airthage easy, and 
where, moreover, he was well i»laecd for testing tho fidelity 
of the nio.st recent, and the least trustworthy of tho Italian 
allies of Rome. A second victt>ry here, on the scale of 
that at the Tmsirnene Lake, might be the .signal for a* 
general revolt against Roman rule. It wf^ not, liowever, 
until the siin\mer of the i»ext year tliat his op[K)rtunity 
came. Tho patient tactics of Q. Fabius Cunctator had 
become unpopular at Rome ; and the coii.suls of 216, L. r»S8. 
.Emilius 1 *ilu1us and .M. Tercntiiis Varro, took tiie field in 
Apulia, at the head of a larger force than Romo had yet 
raised, and with (»rtlcrs to fight and iTush ilio daring 
invader, 'fhe result n-alized for tlie moment Hannibars 
highest hope.s. ^I'he lU>iiian army was annihilate?! at 
Caniiie ; and fSouth Italy, with the except i«>n of tlie Latin 
colonie.s and the Crock cities on tho co.ast, came o\ er to his 
sjde. Nor diil the Ifomaii misfortunes end here. I’hilip^ 
of Macedon concluded an alliance with Hannihal (2l.^>), 53:>. 
and threatened an invasion of Italy. In the very next 
year Syraeiise, no longer iiiIimI l»y the faithful Hiem, 
revolted, and a ( ’arthaginian force l;nided in Sicily ; la.'stly, 
in 212 came the lo.s.s of tho Crook cities on the .south M2, 
coast. But the truth nf l’ol\ l)ius’.s remark tliai the Romans 
are most to lie feared when their danger i.s greatest was 
mivor lieiter illustrated liiau by their eonduct in the face 
of tho.so acciimulaled disa-sters. Ratienlly anil undauntedly 
they .set thernsehos to regain the ground they liad lost. 

Philip of Macedon was first of all forced to letirc from the 
allied city of Apollonia whieli he had attacked (211), and 5iu. 
then elfectually diverted from all thoughts of an attack on 
Italy, by the forinaiion of a coalition against him in Creei*e 
itself (211); Syracuse was recaptured in 212, after a 543, 542. 
lengthy siege, and Roman authority re established in Sicily. 

In Italy itself the Roman eominaiulens took advantage of 
I Hannihars absence in the extreme south to reconquer 
■ northern A|>ulia ; hut tlieir main etforts were directed to 
the recovery of Campania, and abo\e all of Cai>na. The 
imminent d, anger of (^apua, which he had named ns the 
successor of i»onie in the headsliip of Italy, recalled 
llannibHl from tlie.soutli, where hi’ was be.sieging a R.f»nian 
garrison in the citadel of Tarenlurn. Failing to lireak 
through the lines which enclosed it, he resolved, as a last 
hope of diverting the Roman legion.s from the devoted city, 
to advance on Rome itself. But his inarch, deeply as it 
iin[>ressed the imagination of )iis oonlenq>oraries by its 
audacity and |>romptitude, wa.s without result. Silently 
and rapidly he moved along the course of the Latin Way, 
througli the heart of the territory of Romo, to within 3 
miles of tho city, and even nxlc up with hi.s advanced 
guard to the Colline gate. Vet no ally joined him ; no 
jlomaii force was recalled to face liini ; no iiroposals for 
peace reached hi.s camp ; and, overcome, it is said, by the 
unmoved confidence of his foe, he Avithdrew, a.s silently and 
rapidly as he hail advanced, to his headquarters iu the 
south. Tho fall of Capua follow^ed inevitably (211),® and 648. 
the Roman senato saw Avith relief tli6 seat of Avar removed' 
to Lucania and Bruttium, and a prospect opening of some 
relief from the exhausting exertions of the last five years. 

Their hopes were quickly dashed to the ground. The 

* Livy, xxiv. 20. 

•Livy, xxAu. 16, 83, gives the sentence pasneil on Cupna: “Ager 
omDlg et tejcta ptiblica P. R. facta, habitari tautuiu tatiquum urbem, 
cotpue indliiuL civiUtU eaee.” For the condition of Capiia eubse- 
qaently, eeo Clcn Z'* J cowipure C /. Z., 566 aq. 
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faithful Massiliots Bent word that Hasdrubal, beaten in 
8i>aia, was marching to join Hannibal in Italy. Tlie 
anxiety at Home was intense, and every nerve was strained 
to prevent tlie junction of tlie two brothers. Equally great 
was the relief when the news arrived that the bold march 
of the consul Claudius had suceoedeil, and that Hasdrubal 
bod been defeated and slain on the river Metaurus (207). 
The Avar in Italy was now virtually ended, for, though 
during four years more Haiinil»al stood at bay in a corner 
of llruttiuni, he was powerless to prevent tlio restoration 
di Homan authority throughout the peninsula. 8ieily 
was once ir.ore^seeure ; and finally in 20d, the year after 
the victory on the Metaurus, the sui*(!csses <jf the young P. 
Heipio in Spain (211 -20G) were crowned by the complete 
exj)ulsioii of the Carthaginians from the peninsula. 
N(Uirmg now remained to Carthage outside Africa but the 
ground on whiclj Hannibal desperately held out, and 
popular opinion at Home, warmly supported Seipio when 
on his return from Spain he eagerly urged an immediate 
invasion of yVfricn. TJie senate hesitated. Many were 
jealous of Seipio s fame, and resented his scarcely concealed 
intention of appealing to the pcfq)le, should the .senate 
^deelino hia proposals. Others, like the veteran Q. Eabias, 
thought the iittem[)t liazardt)U.s, with exhausted resourcc.s, 
and while Hannibal was still on Italian soil. But Scipio 
gained the day. He was elected consul for 205, and given 
the jwoviuce of Sieily, with permis.sion to cross into Africa 
if he thought fit. Voluntary contribution.s of men, money, 
and 8ii}q:>lics poured in to the auj»port of the popular hero ; 
and by the end of 205 Scipio had collected in Sicily a 
sufficient force for his purpose. In 201 ho crossed to 
Africa, where he was welc(ancd l»y the Nnmidian prince 
ibisinissa, whoso friendaliip he had made in Spain. In 
203 he twice defeated the Carthaginian forces, and a large 
party at Carthage were anxious to accept his oiter of 
negotiations. But the advocates of resistance triumphed. 
Hannibal was rc(!iilled from Italy, and with him his brother 
Mago, Avho had made a last des])erato attempt to create 
a diversion in Italy by landiiig in Liguria, ^lago died 
on the voyage, Hannibal returned to fight Ids last 
battle ugsfliist Borne at Zaina, where Sci]>io, who had been 
continued in command ns proconsul b)r 202 by a .special 
vote of the people, won a (M)mpleie victory. The war 
was over. Tlie Boman asscmldy gladly V(d.ed that the 
Carthaginian request for i»eaoe .should be granted, and 
entrusted the settlement of the terms to its favourite Scipio 
and a commission of ten senators. Carthage Ava.s alhnved 
to retain her own territory in Africa intact ; but she under- 
took to wage, uo wars outside Africa, and none inside 
Avithout the consent of Boine. She .surrendered all her I 
ship.s but l;!U triremes, her elejdianls, and all ]>risoncrs of 
war. Finally she agreed to pay an indemnity of 10,000 
talents in fifty years. Masinissa was rewarck‘d by an 
increase of territory, and was enrolled among the “ allies 
and friends of the Boman people.^ 

The battle of Zama decided the fate of tlie We.st.. The 
power of Carthage was broken, and her sui»rcmacy passed 
by the right of conquest to Borne. Henceforth Borne had 
no rival to fear westward of Italy, and it rested with her- 
self to settle witliin Avhat limits her supremacy should be ' 
confined, and what form it should take. THe answer to 
both these que.stions was largely determined for her by 
circumstances. For the next fifty years Romo Avas too 
deeply involved in tlie affairs of the Ea.st to think of 
extending her rule far beyond the limits of the rich inherit- 
ance which had fallen to her by the defeat of Carthage ; 
and it was not until 125 that she commenced a freBli 
<5areer of conquest in the West by invading Transalpine 
G aul. But within t hU ar ea considerable advance was 
* Livy, xxjL 48 ; Poiyl/., xv. 18. 


made in the organization and consolidation of her rule. 

The rate of progress was indeed unequal. ^ In the case of Sicily 
Sicily and Spain, the immediate establishment of a Homan 
government was imperatively necessary, if these posses- 
siona Avere not either to fall a prey to internal anarchy, or 
be recovered for Carthago by some second Haniilcar. 
Accordingly, we find that in Sicily the former dominions 
of Hiero Avere at once united with the A\'estom half of the 
island as a single province, under the rule of a Boman 
pnetor (201),“ and that in Spain, after nine years of a 
])rovi.sioiial government (206-107), two provinces were in 548-.557. 
107^ deiiiiitely established, and eacli, like Sicily, assigned 
to one of the ])rjetor.s for the year, two additional pnetors 
being elected for the puipose. But here the resemblance 
between the two cases ends. From 201 down to the out- 553. 
break of the Slave War in 13G there was unbroken peace 518. 
in Sicily, and its part in the history is limited to it.s 
important function.^ in supplying Bonie with corn and in 
provisioning and clothing the Boman legions.'* ft became 
every year a more integral part of Italy ; and a large pro- 
portion even of the land itself passed gradually into the? 
hands of enterprising Boman .s[)eculators. The governors 
of the two Spains had very different Avork to do from that 
which fell to tlie lot of tlie Sicilian praitors. Altliough 
the coast towns readily acquiesced in Boman riilf‘, the 
re.stless and warlike tribes of the interior were in a con- 
stant state of ferment, Avhich from time to time broke 
out into open revolt. In Sicily the ordinary pr:i?torIa:i 
authority, with at most a fcAV cohorts, Avas .sufficient, Imt 
the condition of Siiain required that year after year tin? 
pnetor.s .should be armed Avith the consular authority, and 
backed by a standing forci? of four legions, Avhile more 
than once the presence of the con.suls themselvc.s vva.s 
found necessary. Still, in spite of all diHicultics, the 
work of pacification ])roceeded. To the elder (’kato (consul 
105), and to Tiberius Seinpronius (jfracchus (pnetor and 550. 
jiroprictor 180-179), father of the Iavo tribunes, is mainly .574-5. 
duo the credit of <piieting the (yeltibcrian tribes of central 
Spain, and the government of Gracchus was followed by 
thirty years of compai-ative lriinf|uillity. The insurrection 
hoadc<l by Viriathus in 149 was largely caused by the 505. 
exactions of the Boman magistrates tlicmselves, Avhile its 
obstinate continuance doAvn to the capture of Nuinantia 
in 13.3, was almost n.s much the result of the incapacity of G21. 
the Boman commanders. But the re-settlement of the 
country by Scipio Africanu.s tlie younger in that, ytjar left 
all Spain, A\ith the excejition of tlie highland Astures and 
Cantabri in the north-Ave.st, finally and tranquilly subject 
to Borne. Meanwhile the disturbed state of the interior ■ 
had not prevented the spread of Boman civilization on 
tho .seaboard. Boman traders and .speculators flocked 
to the seaport towns and Bpfead inland. The mines 
became centres of Boman industry ; tho Boman legionaries 
quartered in Spain year after year married Spani.sh wives, 
and when their .service Avas oA^er gladly settled down in 
Spain, in preference to returning to Italy. The first Boman 
communities established outside Italy were both planted 
in Spain, and both owed their existence to the Boman 
legions.^ Spain even in 1 33 gave promise of becoming in 
time “ more Boman than Home itself.” 

In Africa there was no question at first of the introduc- Africa— 
lion of Boman government by the formation of a province. 

Carthage, bound hand and foot by the treaty of 201, Avas 
placed under the jealous watclx of* the loyal prince of Nu- 168^^146 - 

.. i*., . ■ .i h I gf/jf * g HQ 

"Livy, xxvi. 40. l*he union whs apparently effected in 210 ; but 
the first prestor of all Sicily was sent there in 201. 

* Livy, xxxii. 27 ; Marquardt, i. 100, and HUbue» 
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midia, who himBelf willingly acknowledged the euzerainty 
of Rome. But it was impossible for this arrangement to 
be permanent. Every symptom of reviving prosperity at 
Carthage was regarded at Rome with feverish anxiety, and 
neither the expirlsiou of Hannibal in 195 nor his death in 
183 did much to check the growing conviction that Romo 
would never be secure while her rival existed. It was 
therefore with grim satisfaction that many in the Roman 
senate watched the increasing irritation of the Cartha- 
ginians under the harassing raid.s and encroachments of 
their favoured neighbour Masinissa, and waited for the 
moment wlien Carthage shoukl, by some breacli of the con- 
ditions imposed upon her, supply Rome with a pretext for 
interference. At last in 151 came tlie nows that Carthage, 
in defiance of treaty obligations, was actually at war with 
Masinissa, The anti-Cartlia.giiiaii party in the senate, 
headed by M. JVircius Cato, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity, and, in .spite of the protests of S(;ipio Nasioa and 
others, war was doclaicd, and nothing short of tlio destruc- 
tion of their city itself was demanded from the despairing 
Carthaginians. Tliis demand, as the senate no doubt 
foresaw, was refiis(‘d, and in 149 the siege of (Jarthage 
begun. During the next two years little progros-s was 
made, but in 147 W (\)rnelius Seipio .Emiliamis, son 
of L. yhhuilius rauhis, cornpieror of Macedonia, and 
grandson by adoption of the conqueror of Hannibal was, 
at the age of tliirt^ -soven, and t hough only a candidate for 
tin* iedile.shipj cdected consul, and given the command in 
Africa. In the next year (1 16) (.'artliago wa.s taken and 
razed to the ground. Its teriitory became the Roman 
province of Africa, while Niiniidia, now ruled by the three i 
sons of Masinis.sa, remairuul as an allied stale under Roman 
suzerainty, and served to protect the new province against 
tlie raids of the desert tribes. Within little jnore than 
a emit riry from the coniinencemc'nt of tin*. First Punic War, 
the wluh. of tho former dominions of Carthage had been 
brought urvitcr the direct rule of Roman , magistrates, and 
were regiilan^" organized as Rtmiau provinces. 

In Italy itself tlie llannibalic war wus inevitaldy 
followed by important cliaiige,s, and these changes were 
naturally enough in the ilireclion of an increased Roman 
Y>redomi nance. In the north the Celtic tribes paid for 
tlioir sympathy witli Haniiibn) with the final loss of all 
separate political existence. ( ’Ji.spadane Oaul, studded 
with colonies, lind flooded with Roman settlers, was rapidly 
Romanized. Beyond the 1*0 in PolybiusV time, about 
sixty years after tlio llannil»alic war, Roman civiliza 
tion was already widely spread. In the extreme north- 
cast the Latin colony of Aquileia, the last of its kind, 
was founded in 181, to hold in check the Alpine tribes, 
while in the north-west tlie Ligurians, though not finally 
subdued until a later time, were held in check by the 
colony of Luna (180), and by the extensive settlements of 
Roman citizens and Latins made on Ligurian territory in 
173.^ In southern Italy the eflccts of the war w’erc not 
less marked. The deiiresston of tho Greek cities on the 
coast, begun by the raids of tho Sabellian tribes, was com- 
pleted by the repeated blows inflicted upon them during 
tho llannibalic struggle. Some of them lost territory 
all suffered from a decline of population and loss of trade ; 
and their place was taken by such new Roman settlements 
as Brunduaium and Puteoli.^ In tho interior the southern 
Sabellian tribes suffered scarcely less severely. The 
Brutti i wer e struck off the list of Ro man allies, a n d near ly 
““ 'I'btvy, xluTi. ■ ‘ 

• S,gAf Tarentam, tavy, xliv. 16, A Roman colony was entahlished 
ftt Croton in 194, and a Latin colony (Cophi) at Tlmrii in 198 (Livy, 
Rndn 4$, 53). . 

? Brnlkdnifiiiun :vhM establhfh^ after the 3?lnt Ptmlo Wsr. . Pnteoli 
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all their territory was confiscated.^ To the Apulians and 
Lucanians no such hard measure was meted out ; but their 
I strength had been broken by the war, and their numbers 
dwindled ; large tracts of land in their territories were 
seizoil by Romo, and allotted to Roman settlors, or occupied 
by Roman speculators. That Etruria also suffered from 
docliniug energy, a dwindling population, and the spread 
of largo c.^tate.s is clear from the state of things existing 
there in .133. It wa.s indeed in central Italy, the home 621. 
of the Ijiitins and their nearest kinsmen, ami in tho now 
J^atin and Roinaii .seltlemeuta tlirougbout the peninsuft 
thatprogre.s.s and activity were licnccf»)rth <;^n centra ted, and 
even within this area tho Roman, and not the strictly Latin, 
element tended to jirepondorate. Of tho twenty colonies 
founded between !201 and 110 only four were Latin. 653-608. 

((>) Jiime in (he Kant^ 200-133.- - Ever since tlio re- 664-621 
pulse of J’yrrlius from Italy, Rome had been slowly drift- 
ing into closiir contact with the Eastern states. With 
one of the throe great powers which liad divided between 
them the enqiire of Alexander, with Egypt, she* had 
formed an allianct^ in 273, and the alliance )iad been 
cementod by tlie growth of commercial intercourse 
bi tw^een the two countries."* In 228 her chastisement o^26. 
liie Illyrian pirates had led naturally enough to the 
establishment friendly relations with some of Hie 
.states of Grei^cc proper. Further than tbi.s, however, 

Rome for the ti nui showed no desire to go. The con- 
nexions already formed were .sufficient to open the eastern 
ports to lior trade, and the engimying struggle with 
(..\irthage left her neither leisure nor strength for active 
interference in the irices-sant feuds and rivalries which had 
made up Eastern polities since tho falling asunder of 
Alexander’s empire. In 214 the alliance between Philip 540. 
and Hannibal, and the former’s threatened attack on Italy, 
forced her into war with ^faceclon, Imt even then she con- 
tented her.self with heading a coalition of the Greek, states 
against him, which effectually frustrated liis dc.signs 
against licrself ; and at the fii;st opportunity (205) she 549. 
ended the w'ar by a peace wldch left tho position uu- 
<*lianged. The results of the war were not only to draw 
closer the tie.s which bound Rome to the Gieek states, 
but to inspire the senate with a genuine dread of Pliili|rB 
rcstJes.s ambition, and witli a Viitter re.sentment against 
him for his union with Hannil*al. The. events of the next 
four years served to deepen btdli these Jccling.s. In 205 5 . 19 . 
l^hilip entered into a compact with Antiochus of Syria for 
tlie i»artition between tliem of the dominions of Egypt, ^ 
mnv left l>y the death of Ptolemy Pliilopator to the rule of 
a boy king. Antiochus was to take (Jo‘lc-iSyria and 
Plneuieia, while Philip claimed for his share the. districts 
subject to Egypt 011 the coasts of tlie Aegean and the Greek 
islands. Philip no doubt hoped to be able to secure these 
unlawful acipiisition.s before the close of the Second Punic 
War should set Rome freo to interfere with his plans. 

Rut the obstinate resistance offered ]>y Attahi.s of I Vu’ga- 
mum and the Rhodians upset his cAlculatioiis. In 201 653. 
Rome made peace with Cartliago, and tlie senate had 
leisure to listen to the urgent appeal for assistance w'hich 
reached her from Jier Eastern allies. With Antiochus 
indeed the senate w^as not yet prepared to (quarrel ; Egypt 
was assured of the continued friendship of Romo, but 
Antiochus was allowed to wwk his -will in Ctele-Syrio." * 

With Philip it is clear that the senate had no thoughts 
of a peaceful settlement. Their animosity against him 
had l:»een deepened by the assistance he had recently 
rendered to Carthage. Always an nnaafo and turbulent 

4 AppUn, liann,, 61 ; Aul. GclL, x. 3; <if, Belooh, TtaL Bvnd, 

• hrid supplied corn to Italy doiisg the Seo^ Punio War 
(Polyh, ix. 44). 

* Poljrb., til. 2, xy. 20 ; Bivy, ixad. 14. f Livy, xxxiU. 12. . 
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neighbour, he would, it allowed to become anpreme in the 
iSgean, prove as dangerous to her interests iu the East as 
Carthage had been in the West ; nor, lastly, could liome, 
in honour, look quietly on at the ill-treatment of states 
which, os Greeks and os allies of her own, hod a double 
claim on her protection. To cripple or at least to stay 
the growth of Philipps power was in the eyes of the senate 
a necessity, but it was only by representing a Macedonian 
invasion of Italy as imminent that they x>ersiiaded the 
assembly, which was longing for peace, to pass a declara- 
tion of war ^ (200), an ostensible pretext for which was 
found in (ho invasion by Macedonian troops of the terri- 
tory of l{oTne*s‘ally, Athens. 

The war commenced in the summer of 200 h.o., and, 
though the landing of the Homan legions in Epirus was 
not followed, as had lieen hoped, by any general ri.sing 
against Philip, yet the latter had soon to discover that, if 
they were not enthusiastic for Romo, they were still less 
inclined actively to assist himself. Neither by force nor 
diplomacy could he make any progress south of Ihx^otia. 
The fleets of I*ergaiuum and Rhodes, now the zealous 
allies of Rome, protected Attica and watched the eastern 
coasts. The Achaans and Nabis of Sparta were obstin- 
ately neutral, while nearer home iii the north the Epirot.s 
and ^Etolians thriiatcned Thessaly and Macedonia. His 
own resources both in men and iu money had been severely 
strained by Ills constant and the only ally who 

could have given him efToctive assistance, Antiochus, was 
fully oruMipied with the conquest of (^ele -'Syria. It is no 
wonder then that, in spite of his dashing generalship and 
higli courage, he made but a brief stand. T. Quinctius 
hlainininus (consul 198), in his first year of coitirnand, 
defeated him on the Aous, drove him back to the pas.s of 
Tempo, and in the next year utterly routed him at C^ynos- 
cephahe. Almost at the same momeT\t the Acha^ans, who 
had now joined Rome, took Corinth, and the RhcKliana 
defeated his troops in Caria.*^ Further resistance was 
impossible ; Philip submitted, and early the next year 
a Roman commission rea^'ked Greece with instructions to 
arrange terms of peace. These were such as effectually 
secured Rome’s main object in the war, the removal of all 
danger to hor.self and her allies from Macedonian aggres- 
sion.^ Philip w'as left in possession (»f his kingdom, 
hut w'as degraded to the rank of a second-rate j>ower, 
deprived of all possessions in Greece, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor, and forbidden, as Carthage had been in 201, to 
wage war without the consent of Rome, W’ho.se ally and 
friend he now became. Macedon thus weakened could 
no longer be formidable, Imt might yet be useful, not 
only as a harrier against Thracians and Colts,'* but as a 
check upon anti- Roman intrigues in Greece. 

The secODtl point in the settlement now effected by 
Rome w^as tlie liberation of the Greeks. The “ freedom 
of Greece ” w'as proclaimed at the Isthmian games amid a 
scene of wild enthusiasm,® which reachetl its height when 
two years later (194) Flaminiiius withdrew his troops even 
from the throe fetters of Greece ” — (.^halcis, Deinetrias, 
and Corinth.* There is no reason to doubt that, in acting 
thus, not only Flamininua himself, but the senate and 
people at home were influenced, partly at any rate, by 
feelings of genuine sympathy with the Greeks and rever- 
ence for their past. It is equally clear that no other 
course was open to them. For Rhine to have annexed 
Greece, as she had annexed Sicily and Spain, would 
have been a flagrant violation of the pledges she had 
repeatedly given both before and during the war ; 
the attempt would have excited the flercest opposition, 

^ Livy, xxxL 6, 7. * Livy, xxxiii. 8. * 15., 17. 

* Polfb., xvili. 44-47 ; Livy, xxxiii. 80-84. 

® Polyb., xvili 87. • Livy, xxxiU. 88, ^ Livy, xxxiv, 48-62. 


and would probably have thrown the Asiatic as well as 
the European Greeks into the arms of Antiochus. But a 
friendly and independent Greece would at once a check 
on Macedon, a barrier against aggression from the East, 
and a promising field for Roman commerce. Nor while 
liberating the Greeks did Rome abstain from such arrange- 
ments as seemed necoasary to secure the pretlominance of 
her t>wn influence. In the Peloponnese, for instance, the 
^Vcha^ans were rewarded by considerable accessions of 
territory; and it is j>os.sible that the Greek .stales, as allies 
of Romo, were expected to refrain from -war upon each 
other without her consent. The failure of the policy, 
after all, was due to the impracticability of the Greeks, 
and the intensity of their civic and tribal feuds. To sui>- 
posc as some have done that Romo intended it to fail is to 
attribute to the statesmen of the generation of »Scipio and 
Flamininus even more than the cynicism of the time of X., 
Muminiiis.® 

Antiochus III. of S 5 Tia, I'hilip’s accomplice in the pro- War wit 
posed partition of the doniinions of tluiir common rival, Antiorln 
Egypt, returned from the conquest of Ciclo Syria (198) 
learn fir.st of all that Philip was hard pressed by the' 
Romans, and shortly afterwards that he had been deci- 
sively beaten at Gynoscephahe. It was already too late 
to assist his former ally, but Antioclms resolved at any 
rate to lose no time in so<airing fV>r himself the possessions 
of the Ptolemies in Asia Minor and in eastern Thrace, 
which Philip Jiiid claimed, and which Rome now pro- 
nounced free and indepcndoit. In 197-19G he overran 557-8. 
Asia Minor and crossed into Thrace.® Rut Antiochus was 
pleasure-loving, irresolute, and above all no general, and 
it was not until 192 that tlu! urgent entreaties of the 5G2. 
.Etolians, and the withdrawal of the Roman troops from 
Greece, nerved him to the decisive step of crossing tlie 
-Egean ; and c^ven then the force bo took with him wns so 
small as to show that lie completely failed to .Appreciate 
the nature of the task before him. Rome the 

prosp/r‘t of a conflict with Antiochus excited great ^ 
ani^^ty, and it was not until every resource, of diplomacy 
hivi been exhausted that w^ar was declared.*^ At a dis- 
taff ee, indeed, Antiochus, the great king, the lord of all 
th^ forces of Asia, seemed an infinitely more formidable 
opfenent than their better know’ti neighbour Philip, and 
a w^^^gainst the vaguely known powers of the a fnr 
more s^jlious matter than a campaign in Thessaly. War, 
however, wii? unavoidable, nnles.s Rome was to desert her 
Greek allies, and allow Antiochus to advance unoppo.sod 
to the coasts of the Adriatic. And the >var had no sooner 
commenced than the real w'eakuesa w^hich lay behind the * 
magnificent pretensions of the “ king of kings was 
revealed. 

Had Antioidius acted with energy when in 192 he 562. 
landed in Greece, he might have won the day before the 
Roman legions appeared. As it was, in spite of the 
w^arnings of Hannibal,^® who was now iu his camp, and of 
the iEtolians, ho frittered away valuable time between his 
pleasures atChalcis and useless attacks on petty Thessalian 
towns. In 191 Glabrio landed at the head of an impos- 563. 
ing force ; and a single battle at Thermopyljje broke the 
courage of Antiochus, who hastily recrossod the aca to 
Ephesus, leaving his iEtolian allies to their fate. But 
Home could not pause hero. The safety of her faithful 
allies, the Pergamenes and Rhodians, and of the Greek 
cities in Asia Minor, as well as the necessity of chastising 
Antiochus, demand<^ an invasion of Asia. A Roman fleet 

For the conflicting views of mcMleros on the eoticn of Home, ifeo 
Mommeen, iJ. <7., i. 718, and on the other side Ihne, Ji. ili. 52- 
63, and C. Peter, Studien zur Hfifju Halle, 1868, pp. 168 sg. 

® Livy, xxxiii. 88 ; Polyb., xvili 50. Livy, xxxVi 43, 

^ Livy, XXXV. 20, xxxvi. i Llvjr, xxxvi llv 
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had already (191) crossed the ^Igean, and in concert 
with the fleets of Pergamum and llhodes worsted the navy 
B64. of Antiochus. Iti 190 the new consul L. Scipio, accom- 
panied by his famous brother, the conqueror of Africa, led 
the Itoman legions for the first time into Asia. At 
Magnesia, near Mount Sipylus in Lydia, ho met and 
defeated the motley and ill-disciplinc<l hosts of the great 
kingj For the first time the West, under Homan leader- 
ship, successfully encountered the forces of the Fast, and 
the struggle began which lasted far on into the days of 
Settle- the emperors. The terms of the peace which followed 
mont of victory at Magnesia tell their own story clearly 

enough. There is no (piestion, any more than in Greece, 
of annexation ; the main object in view is that of secur- 
ing the predominam-c of llomau interests and inflnence 
t.hrougliout the peninsula of Asia Minor, and removing to 
a safe distance the only Eastern power which could be 
considered dangerous.- The line of the Ifalys and the 
Taurus range, the natural boundary of the peninsula east- 
ward, was established as the boundary hetAvecn Antiochus 
and the kingdoms, citie.s, and ]>eoplos now enrolled as tlie 
allies and friends of Rome. I'liis lino Antiochus w'as for- 
bidden to cross ; nor was he to send ship.H of war farther 
west than Oape Sarpedou in (Mlicia. Jiinnediately to the 
west of this frontier lay the small states of Bithynia and 
Pciphlagonia and the immigrant (/eltii! Cfalala*, and these 
frontier states, now the allies of Home, served as a .second 
line of defence agjiinst attacks from the east. 1'he area 
lying liet ween tliese “ bufl'er states” and the /Kgean was 
tu'gani/.ed by Koine in such a way as should at once reward 
the litlijlit.y of her allies and secure both her own paramount 
authority and sabdy from foreign attack. l\*rgamum and 
llhoiles were so strengthened -the former by the gift of 
the Ghersonese, hycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, and Lydia, the 
latter by that of Lycia and Caria — as not only amply to 
reward tln.ii loyalty, but to constitute them cfFoctive props 
of Komaii interests and elTeitlive barriers alike against 
Thracian and ( •eltic; raids in the north and against aggres- 
sion by Syria in tlic south. JAstly, the Greek cities on the 
coast, except those already tributary to Porgamum, w^ere 
declared free, and established as independent allies of Home. 
5r»4-5G5. In a space of little over eleven years (200 189) Home 
had broken the power of Alexanders successors and 
established throughout the eastern Mediterranean a Homan 
protectorate. It remnined to be seen whether this protec- 
torate could be maintained, or whether Rome would bo 
driven to fliat policy of annexation which sho had adopted 
from the first in Sicily and Spain. 

TliM It was in the w'cstern half of the proteiitorate in Euro- 

Moco- pean Greece that the first steps in the directitm of annexa- 
VVar”^ tion were taken. The e.ntliusiasm provoked by tlio libera- 
171*108- tion of tlie Greeks had died aw^ay, and its place had been 
683-0. taken by feelings of dissatisfied ambition or sullen resent- 
ment. Internecine feuds and economic distress had 
brought many parts of Greece to the verge of anarchy, 
and, above all, the very foundations of the settlement 
667. effected in 197 were threatened by the reviving power and 
aspirations of Macedon. Loyally as Philip had aided 
Home in the wtir with Antiochus, the peace of Magnesia 
brought him nothing but fresh humiliation. He was 
forced to abandon all hopes of recovering Thessaly, and he 
had the mortificatioiWK) see the hated king of Pergamum 
installed almost on his borders os master of the Thracian 
Chersonese. Resistance at the time was unavailing, but 
56&-675. from 189 until his death (179) he laboured patiently and 
quietly to increase the internal resources of lus own king- 
dom,^ and to foment, by dexterous intrigue, feelings of 

' ^ livy (xxxvii. 40) the oonipioiitloa of Aotiochtts*8 wsiy. 

* Livy, xxxvit 65, xxzviti. 88 ; Polyb., xxt. 17, 
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hostility to Rome among his Greek and barbarian neigh- 
bours. His successor, Perseus, his son by a left-handed 
alliance, continued his father's work. Ho made friends 
among the Illyrian and Thracian princres, connected him- 
self by marriage with Antiochus IV. of |:5yria and with 
Prusias of Bithynia, and, among the Greek peoples, strove, 
not without success, to revive the memories of the past 
glories of ( ireccc under the Macedonian leadership of the 
great Alexander.’ The senate could no longer hesitate. 

Tliey w'cre well aware of the restles.sness and discontent in 
Greece; and after hearing from Kmnenes of Porgamum,# 
and from their own otlicers, all iletailsof I'erseiis’s intrigues 
ami proparivtioi^s they ileclared war.’* Tift struggle, in 
spite of I’crseus’s courage and the incapacity at the outset 
of the Homan eonimanders, was short and <Jeci.si\'e. The 
sympathy of the Gr»ieks with Perseus, which had hcen 
encouraged by tlie hitherto piussivo fittitude assumed by 
Home, instantly evaporated on the news lhat the Homan 
legions w'oro on thoir way to Grci'cc. \n assistance came 
from IVnsias or Antiochus, and J'crseiis's only nllics were 
the Thracian king Gotys and the Illyrian (Icnthius. 'Ihe 
victory gained, by L. /Emilius Panins at Pydna (lfi8) 
ended the war.'^ Perseus became the prisoner of Home, 
aiVd as such died in Italy a few’ years later.” Rome had ^ 
licgnii the war wiili the Jix‘*d resolution no longer of 
crippling but of destroying the Macedoni.an state. Perseus's 
repeated i>ropo.sals for peace iluring the war had l)ecn 
rejected ; and his defeat was followed l)y the final extinc- 
tion of the kingdom (»f Philip and Alexander.^ Mace- 
donia, though it ceased to exist a.s a single, state, was not 
definitely constituted a Roman province.** Gn the con- 
trary, the mistake was made of introducing some of the 
main priiici[»les of the provincial sy.dem- taxation, dis- 
armament, and this isolation of the se[»ani to communities — 
without the addition of the cle.ment most essential for the 
niaintenanco of order lhat of a resident Hoinau governor. 

The four petty republics now created were each autonom- 
ous, and each separatetl from the rest ’oy the prohibition 
of conimercinm and coiinubiiini, but no central controlling 
authority was substituted for that of the Macedoriiiin king. 

The inevital)le result was confusion and disorder, resulting 
finally (UO -llO) in the attempt of a [>retendcr, Andrisciis, G05-8. 
wln» claimed to he a son of I'erseii.s, to resuscitate the 
ancient monarchy.’'^ On his ilefeat in 11(1 the 
hesitated no longer, and .Macedonia became a Roman pro- province, 
' vince, with a Homan magistrate at its head.” 

The results of the protectorate in Greece, if less Alf^nrs ii 
dangerous to Homan suproiiiMcy, wx-re quite as unfavour- 
able to the innintenancc of order. But from 189 to tho 506 -687. 
defeat of Perseus in 107, no formal change of importance 
in the status of the Greek slates was made by Borne. The 
senate, though forced year after year to listen to tho 
inutnal recriminations and conqdaints of rival communi- 
ties and factions, contented itself as a rule with interven- 
ing just enough to remind the Greeks that their freedom 
was limited by its own paramount authority, and to pre- 
vent any single state or confederacy from raising itself too 
far above the level of general weakness which it was the 
interest of Rome to maintain. After the victory at 
Pydna, however, the sympathy shown for Perseus, exag- 
gerated as it seems to have been by the interested repre* 
sentations of tho Hoinanizing factions in tho various states, . 

* Livy, xlil. 6. ® Livy, xlii. 19, 38. 

« Livy, xliv. 36-41 ; Pint., 16 aq. 

^ Biod., xxxi. 9 ; Livy, xlv. 42 ; PolyJ)., xxxvii. 16. 

* Livy, xlv. 9. ^ 

* Livy, xlv. 17, 29 ; PluL, 28 ; Mommsen, R. <7., i. 769 ; 

Ihne, J?. C?., iSi. 216 ; Marquardt, jRifm, SlaaUverw,, i. 160. 

M Polyb,, xzxvil 2; Livy, JBjpiL, 1. 

For the boundariee of the province, see Ptolemy,. Hi. 13 ; 
i{ii«idt, loc. c4A, 161* • 
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was made the pretext for a more emphatic assertion of 
Roman ascendency. All those suspected of Mac^onian 
leanings were removed to Italy, as hostages for the loyalty 
of their several communities,’ and the real motive for the 
Btep was made clear by the exceptionally severe treatment 
of the Acha‘-ans, whoso loyalty was not really doubtful, 
but whose growing power in the rdoponnose and growing 
independence of language had a weakened alarm at Rome. 
A thousand of their leading men, among them the historian 


dependence upon her, and to resign the luoiative possea- 
sions in Lycia and Carla given them in 189. Finally, 566. 
their commercial prosperity was ruined^ by the establish- 
ment of a free port at Delos,® and by the short-sighted 
acquiescence of Rome in the raids of the Cretan pirates. 
With Eumonos of Pergamum nq other fault could be found 
than that he w'os strong and successful; but this was 
enough. I lia brother Attalus was invited, but in vain, to 
become his rival. His turbulent neighbours, the Galatje, 


Polybius, wore carried off to Italy (see Polyiucs). Jn 
.d!]tolia the Romans connived at the massacre by their so- 
called friend.^ of bOO of the opposite party. Acarnania 
was woakoneu by the loss of Leucos, while Athens w^as 
rewarded for her unambitious loyalty by the gift of Delos 
and Samos. 

Settle- Rut this somewhat violent experiment only answered 
inentof for a time. In 148 the Acha‘anft rashly persLsted, in 
warnings, in attempting to compel Sparta by force 
' of arms to submit to the league. Wlieu threatened by 
Rome witli the loss of all that they had gained .since 
Cyuoscephala‘, they madly rushed into war.- They were 
easily defeated, and a ‘‘commission of ton,'* under the 
presidency of Jj. Munimiu.s, w^as appointed by the senate 
* thoroughly to resettle the affairs of (becce.^ Corinth, by 
orders of the senate, was burnt to the ground, and its 
territory coutiscated. Thebes and ("liahiis were destroyed, 
and the walls of all towms which had shared in the last 
desperate outln’cak w’ere razed to the ground. All the 
exi.sting confedemcies were dissolved ; no “ commereium ” 
was allow'eti between one community and another. Every- 
where an aristocratic type of constitution, a(!cording to the 
invariable Roman praeti(U5, was established, and the ]»ay- 
ment of a tribute imi»osed. , Into Greece, as into Macedonia 
687. in 167, the now familiar features of the provincial system 
were introduced — disarmament, isolation, and taxation. 
The Greeks were still nominally free, and no separate 
province wdth a governor of its own was established, but 
the needed central control wm provided by avssigning to 
the neighbouring governor of Macedonia a general super- 
vision over the affairs of Greece. From the Adriatic to 
the y1^3gean, and as far north as the river Drilo and Momit 
Scardus, the whole peninsula was now under direct Roman 
rule.® 

The Beyond the .d^gean the Roman [protectorate worked no 

Bomsn better than in Macedonia and Greece, and the demoraliz- 
recriminations, quarrels, and disorders which flourished 
Asia, under its shadow wore aggravated by its longer duration, 
18ia-l46- and by the still more selfish view' taken by Rome of the 
565-608. rc8[>on&ibilities connected with At one period indeed, 
after the battle of Pydiia, it seemed as if the more 
vigoroui, if harsh, system then initiated in Macedon and 
Greece was to be adopted farther east also. The level- 
ling [iolicy [nirsued towards Macedon and the Achiotms 
was applied with less justice to Rome’s two faithful and 
favoured allies, Rhodes and Pergamum. The former had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to Rome by their inde- 
pendent tone, and still more by their power and commer- 
cial prosperity. On a charge *)f complicity with Perseus 
they were threatened with war, and though this danger 
was averted they were forced to exchange their ecjuid 
alliance with Rome for one which placed' them in close 

^ Livy. xlv. ai. .*■' Livy, Ejrit.t li., Hi. 

• Livy, Epit.y Hi.; Volyb., xl. 9 sq, ; PausHnifts, vii. 16 ; Momm- 
seu, R. 0., ii. 47 

* Mommsen, loc. cit.^ note; Marquaidt, Rtim, StaaUveruf,, 164 
A. W. Zuin[it, Coinmmtt, Epigraph., ii. 158. 

■ North of tho Drilo, the former kingdom of Persoua's ally Geuthiiu 
had bean treated as Maewlon waa in 167 (Livy, xlv,, 26) ; q/*. Zippel, 

■ JRCm, Uerrmilutft in UlyrieUf Lelpsic, 1877. ISpirus, which had l)een 
dMolated after Pydna (Livy. xlv. 34), want with Greece; Marqnardt, 
^ 1.164. TMommsen, A (?., I 771-780, il 50-57. 

% ^ Livyy Xlv. 20 ; Fcdyb., xxj* 5. » 


were encouraged to harass him by raids. rami>hylia W’^as 
declared independent, and favours were heaped upon 
Prusias of Bithynia. ^J'hese and other annoyances and 
humiliations had the desired effect. Enmenes and his 
iw^o .successors — his brother and .son, Attalus II, and 
Attalus IIL — contrived indeed by studious humility and 
dexterous flattery to retain their thrones, but I’ergnmuni 
ceased to l)e a powerful stab), ami its weakness, added to 
that of RIkkIcs, increased tluj [)revalcnt disorder in Asia 
Minor. During the same period we have other indica- 
tion.s of a temporary activity on the part of Rome. The 
frontier of the [irotectorate w'as [»ushcd forw'ard to the 
confines of Artnenia and to the upper Plu|.>brates by 
alliances with the kings of Ponlu.s and (Aa}>padocia beyond 
the Halys. Jn Syria, on the dentli of AiitiiHihus Epiphancs 
(164), Horae intervened to place a minor, Antioebus 590. 
Eiipator, on the throne, under Roman guardianship.^ In 
168 Egypt formally acknowledg»3d the suzerainty of 580. 
Rome,^“ and in lO.*! the senate, in tli(3 exercise of this new' 591. 
authority, restored Ptolemy Philorneior to his throne, but 
at the .same time weakened his position by handing over 
Cyrene and ("yj>rus to his brother Kuergetes.” 

But this dis[)lay of energy was short-lived. From the 
death of Eumencs in 159 down to lllo Rome, secure 595 . fj 21 , 
in the absence of any formidable pow'er in the East, and 
busy with affair.s in Macedonia, Africa, and >Spain, l elajjsed 
into an inactivity the disastrous results of whioli ro.vealt3d 
themselves in tlie next period, in the rise of Mitljradates 
of Pontus, the s[)rcad of Cretan and Chlician piracy, and i. 
the advance of l^arthia. To the next period also belonig.s 
the conversion, on the death of Attains HI., of the 
kingdom of Pergamum into the Roman [)rovince of Asm. 

Both the western and eastern Mediterranean now' 
acknowledged the .suzerainty of Rome., but her relations 
with the two were from the first different. 1’he West fell 
to her os the [)rize of victory over Carthage, and, the 
Carthaginian })OAver broken, there w as no hindrance to the 
immediate establishment in Sicily, Sardinia, S[>ain, and 
finally in Africa, of direct Roman rule. To the majority, 
moreover, of her Western subjects she brought a civilization • 
as w^ell as a government of a liigher type than any before 
know'll to them. And so in the West she not only formed 
provinces but created a new and wider Roman world. 

To the ea,st, on the contrary, she came as the liberator of 
the Greeks ; and it wus only slowly that in thi.s part of 
the enqnre her provincial system injuie way. In the East, 
moreover, the older civilization she found there obstinately 
held its ground. Her proconsuls governed and her legions 
protected the Greek communities, but to the last the East 
remained in language, manners, and thought Greek and 
not Roman. 

Period IIL: The Period of the Revolution (146-49 608-7011 

B.C,). In the course of little more than a century, Rome 

had become the supreme power in the civilized world. By 
all men, says Polybius, it was taken for granted that nothing 
remain ed bu t to obe y th e commands o f the Romans.’^ For 

* Polyb., xxxi. 7. Hio Rhodian harboiur dues sttfiered severely. 

* Rome had already Intervened between Syria and Rgypt ; Jbfvy, 
jdv. 12; Polyb., xziz. U, xxzi. 12. 

^ 14^, xiv. 18, liiaklinum praesi^ 

Bomanl." ^ Livyr v ^ , 

. • •^:Pdjrb.. ilL 4 , .. 
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the future the interest of Komau history centres in her 
attempts to perform the two Herculean tasks wliieh this 
unique position laid upon her, — the efficient government 
of the subject peoples, and their defence against the bar- 
barian races which swarmed around them on all sides. 
They were tasks under which ilio old republican constitu- 
tion broke down, and which finally overtaxed the strength 
even of ilio marvellous organization fraincd and elaborated 
by Augustus and bis successors. 

At the outset the ilifficulties of Itoine were iii«*reased by 
the rapidity with which her new’ duties came upon licr. 
From a century, fir.st of deadly struggle, and then of 
dazzUngly easy success, slic emerged to find herself called 
upon to gov(n*n a world with the primitive machinery of a 
small city state, and to(b*al with new and complicnted ad- 
ministrative problems which .she bad as yet J»nd no leisure 
to study. \or was itnnt.il liiir oAvn political sy.stcin liad 
been remodelled tliat she was able to ileal effectively with 
the government of tlie empire at large. During the jicriod 
which has now to be consiilered, the period of the so-called 
devolution, but little advance w’as made towards a better 
imperial organization, and that little was made by men 
who, like Ca\sar and ronj].»ey, belonged, botli in the 
nietliods and aims of their policy and in the position they 
held, to tlio empire rather than to the re|nxblic. 

Althougli in its outward form the old <;onstitutiou had 
undergone little change tluring tlie age of war and i’Oii- 
ijue.st from liG'i to 1 4G,^ causes, both internal and 
external, wlneb brought about its fall bad been silently 
at w’ork tbronghoiit. It.s form was in strictness that 
of a moderate democracy. The patriciate, had ceased to 
exist as u privileged caste,- and there was no longer any 
order of nolnlity recognized by the constitution. The 
senate and tlie oflic.es of state w'ere in Jaw open to all,'** 
and the will of the }K‘ 0 [»le in tlieir eoinitia had been in 
the most eAplicit and uinpialitied manner declared to be 
supremo alike in the election of niagi.strate,s, in the] massing 
of laws, and in all matter.^ touching the “caput*’ of a 
Koman citizen. But in practice the constitution liad 
become an oligarchy. The senate, not the assembly, nih'd 
Jlomo, and both tlio senate and tlie magistracie.s w’ere in 
the hands of a cla.s.s which, in defiance of the. law, arrogated 
to itself the title and the ]»rivileges of a nobility.* The 
ascenderny of the senate is too obvioms ami familiar a fact 
to need much illnstratioii here. It is but rarely that tlic 
assembly called upon to decide iine.stious of i>olicy, 
and tlien the proposal wuvs usually made by the magistrate 
in obedience to tlie express tlireolioiis of the senate.'^ In 
the enormous majority of cases the matter w'as .settled by 
a senatus consultiim, without any reference to the ]»eoi)lc 
at all. The assembly decides for war or peace'^, but the 
conduct of the war and the conditions of peace are mailers 
left to the senate. Now and then the assembly confers a 


! r 


^ The most impoTtant chatiife wa-j llu: .Ts-similatioh of tlie ilivtsion 
by classes and centuries with that Ijv a riiange otlorted ajipa- 

renlly by tho censors in tbeir ivvisiou of the registfi*, and iirobalily 
efTected ffradually. For a full discn.ssion of the jioiiit, .‘iee Momin.sen, 
R, O.f i. SIS] l4Mige, Ri'm. Altertk., ii. 4G3 (where tbe litmUnre is 
given) ; Modvig, Verf, d, Riim.. Hnchs, i. 117. A seoond constitu- 
tional question was tho franchise of tho frecMlinen ; sec Nitzsch, JHa 
O racchm., ia2 (Berlin, 1847) 

■ ® A few olHces of a more or less priestly chnractor were atill filkwl 
only by patricians, e.g.j rex sacrorurn, flamen Dialis. A plebeian finst 
bwmo “tnirio maxlmus” in 209 (645 A,tr.c.); Livy, xxvil. 8; see 
Hommsen, Mtiu Fotach,, i. 77-127. 

® The “loctio senatus” was in the bands of the censors, but 
. whetlMf before Bnlla'x time their choice was subject to legal r&stric- 
tlons Is doubtful. Of, Cicero /Vo 06, “ Deligerentur in id 

4?Qnirillum nb nniveiso popnlo.” ; 

Mcronieen, iL <5^., i 781 uinge, AUerth,^ ii. 

' ^ ^ seuatttSi ; .The to H of 282 

■ Re j Pojyb,^ IL 2l. 


command upon the man of its choice, or prolongs the 
imixirium of a magistrate," but, as a rule, the.se and ail 
questions connected with foreign affairs are .settled within 
the walls of the senate house. It is the senate w'bich 
ycrir after year as.sigf is the commands and fixes the number 
and dispositifui of the military forces,*^ tli reels the organ 
i/ation of a new’ province,'* ciuidncts negotiations, and 
forms allianct*s. Within Italy, though its control of 
affairs was Ic.ss exolusive, we lind that, bo.side.s supervis- 
ing the onlinary ciirrent bu-siiiess of administration, tho 
.senate dcciilc.s que.stions connected with the Italian allies, • 

.sends cult colonics, allot. s land.s, .and direr.^ tlie .su}>j»ro.s- 
sion of disorders. Ijustly, hotli in Itiily and abroad it 
managed the, linanco.s.*'^ [nsejvnrably connected with this 
monopoly of affairs to llie cxclu-sion of tlie a.s.sembly wa.s 
the control whicli in [nactice, if not in theory, the senate 
e.vercised over the in.agi.stratiis. ’Hie latter liad l.K?(X)mo 
what Cicero wrongly dcsiares tliey were always nicant to 
be, merely the subordinate ministers of the sn]>reme 
ooimcil,” which a.s.signcd them their de[»arlments, ]»rovMod 
them witli the ne<*.essary C‘jiu]Mncnt, claimed to <lircct 
their conduct, ])rolongod their comnmnds, and i».‘warded 
them with triumphs. It wa.s mov at once the duty and 
tlio interest of a magistrate to be “ in aiictoritafe sermtiis,-' ^ 
“subject to the aiifhority of the senate,” and oven the once 
formidable “t ribnni ])Iebis”are found ilnring llii.s period 
activ(*Iy and loyally siip|)Orting tlic senate, and acting as 
its spokesmen in the assembly.* - 

The cause.s of this ascendency of the senate ore not to ItJiciuiKen 
bo found in any additions made by law to its constitu- 
tional prerogatives, but first of all in the fact that the 
senate was tho only body cajiable of conducting affairs in 
an ago of incc'ssant war. 'liic voters in tin* as.venibly, a 
i nuiiiemus, widely si'.attered boily, many of whom were 
! always away with tlie legions abroad, could not readily be 
I called tt»gctlier, and when assembled w’cre very iinpcr- 
I fectly qualified to decide, inonu ntous questions of military 
strategy and foreign policy, 'flie senate, on the contrary, 
could be .summoned in a moment, and included in its 
ranks all the skilled .stato.smcn and soldiers of the coiiimon- 
Avcaltli, w’liile it.s form.s of proccilurc were at least, better 
fitted than tlio-sc of tlie coniitia fui* seciuing the careful 
lUscussiun and proni]»t decision of the question before it. 

The subordination of the magistrah.s was eijually the 
result of circumstances, though it suited the seiiolvnaal 
advocatc.s of a later day to represent it a.s an original prin- 
ciple of the constitution, and though it w’as enconniged and 
confirmed by the poJicj' of the senate itself.*^ For, us the 
numbers of the magistrates, and al.-^o the area of govern- 
ment, iucrea.sed, some central coiiliolling power l>ecanio 
absolutely neco.ssary to prevent colliv^Lons beiwt?cii rUal 
authorities, and to secure a pro[>er ili vision of labour, as 
well as to taifor(;e the mx'cssary concert and co-operation,^-’* 
nor couhl such a pow’or be found anywlK-rc in the rejjnl)- 
lican system but in tlie senate, .standing a.s it necessarily 
did in the closest relations wdili the magistrate, and com- 
posed as it wa.s increa.vingly of men w ho w'cre or had been 
in office. 

Once more, behind both senate and inagistratos lay the Tl»« 

" Livy, >-xix. 10, xxx. 27, 41, x\xi. .^*0. 

** Livy, xxvj. 3, “ consulfs (1«? rcpulilion, dc adunnistratiuno belli, 
ae iiroviijfiis e.xeivitibiisipie ron.siilueruiit.” 

® Livy, xlv. 18. 

Ihnc, 7i. 0\f iv. 43 ; Poly])., vi. 13. 

Pro iWw, 66, “f|U!wi ndnUiri)!; BraviBsimi consUu.” 

Livy, xxvii. 6, xxviii. 45. 

w Livy, xxii. 7; in l&l tlie sonators wore forbidden to leave Rome 
for moTO than a day. Nor -were more tlian five to lie absent at ouec ; 

Livyi xxxvi 3. , 

** tho abandonment of tbo dictatorship and the growiag lnfre- 
queney of reflection after the Second Panic Waa*. 
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whole power and influence of the new nobility.^ These 
“ nobiles ” are essentially distinct from the older and more 
legitimate patrician aristocracy. Every patrician was of 
course noble, but the majority of the “ noble families ” in 
SOB. 14G were not |>atrician but plebeian.^ The title had been 
gradually appropriated, since the opening of the magistra- 
cies, by those families whose members had held curulo 
olhce, and had thereby acciuircd the “jus imaginum.” It 
was thus in theory withiS*the reach of any citizen who 
could win flection even to the curiile adilesliip, and, more- 
* over, it carried with it no legal privileges wdiatsoever. 
(Tradually, h^^wever, the ennobled plebeian families drew 
together, and combined with the older patrician gentes to 
form a distinct order. Olfice brought wealth and prestige, 
and both wealth and jnestige were liberally employed in 
se<mring for this select circle a monopoly of political 
power, and excluding new men.-* Already by the close ot 
the period it is rare for any one but a noble to find liis 
W'ay into high office or into the senate. The senate and 
iiM^ist rates are the moullipicccs of this order, and arc 
ideiitifiod with it in policy and interest. Lastly, it must 
be allowed that both the senate and the nobility had to 
^ some extent juvsti lied their jjower by the use the}" made of 
it. It Wfus their tenacity of purpose and devoted patriot- 
ism which had carried Home through the dark days of 
the llannibalii: war. 'fhe heroes of the struggle with 
Carthage belonged to the leading families ; the di.sasters at 
the Trasimene Lake and at Caniuo were associated with 
the blunders of popular favourites. 

Weakness From the first lunvever, there was an inherent weak- 
jjj senatorial govenuiieiit. It had no sound con- 
toThl Htitatioiial basis, and with the removal of its accidental 

govMfii' supi)orts it fell to the ground. Legally the senate had no 

merit. positive authority. It could merely advise the magistrate 
"when asked to do so, and its decrees Avere strictly only 
suggestions to the magistrate, which he w'as at liberty to 
ttc(H)pt or reject aa ho chose.'^ It had it is true become 
customary for the magistrate not only to ask the senate’s 
advice on all important points, but to follow" it when given. 
But it was obvious that if this custom were weakened, 
and the magistrates chose to act indvjjiendently, the senate 
was }>(.)werless. It miglit indeed anathematize the re- 
fractory ollicial, or hamiier him if it could by setting in 
motion against him a colleague or the tribunes, but it 
could do no more, and the.se measures, though as a rule 
effective in tlie ease of magistrates stationed in .Home, 
failed just w"hcre the senate’s control was most needed and 
most difficult to maintain - -in its relations with the generals 
and governors of [»roviiices abroad. 'Die virtual independ- 
608. cnee of the proconsul was before MO already exciting the 
jealousy of the senate and endangering its supremacy.*^ 
Nor again had the senate any legal hold over the assembly. 
Except in certain specified cases, it rested with the magis- 
trate to decide wiiethcr any question should bo settled by 
a decree of the senate or a vote of the assembly.'^ If he 


‘ Moinins«n, Ji, O., i. 782.97. 

- if.j/., Livii, Sejnpronii, CiRnlii, Liciaii, &c. 

Livy, xxii. 34, “ ]»k‘l)eios iiobile.s . . . contonmere ex quo 

ooutornni a patribus desieriut, ooepiKSo”; a/. 41, “paucorum 

arbitrio belli doiniipie ngitahntnr penev* oos<li.*in acRiriurw, provinfdac, 
luagistratus.” Moinmnon, H, (f., i. 702, 793. Thu immbtT of now 
faniilies winobleil dwunUes rapidly aftoy 200 u.O. ; Willeuis, fjfi 
(If. la Kipuhliqm Ronvaine.^ i. 360 sq. (PAria, 1878). 

The senators* whole duty is ** sonleiitiam flicere.” The senator 
was oskeil “ ((uid censes V* the assembly “ quul velitis jubeatis?” Vf. 
also the saving clause, “SI eis videi-etur” (.sc. consulibus, Ate.) in 
Seta., QxQ.yPhU., v. 19. 

* By deebuing his action to be “ contra reinpublicAm, ” The 
force of this anathema varied with oircumstaneea. Tt liod no legal 
yaluo. 

® Livy, xxxviii. 42, of Cn. Manlius Viilso in Asia, 189 B.C.; t/. 
also the position of the two Scipios. 

* Hence the natne things, e.y., founding of colonlca, are done in one 


decided to make a proposal to the assembly, he was not 
bound except by custom to obtain the previous approval 
of the senate, and ^ the constitution set no limits to the 
power of the assembly to decide any question whatsoever 
that was laid before it. The right of the people to govern 
was still valid, and though it had long lain dormant any 
year miglit see a magistrate in ofticc resolved on recalling 
the people to a larger share in the conduct of affairs by 
consulting them rather than the .senate, and an assembly 
bent .pn the exercise of it« lawful prerogatives. 

And from 167 at least, onwards, there were increasing f)87. 
indications that both the ac-(juie»sceace of the people and 
tile loyalty of the magistrates were failing. The absorb- 
ing excitement of the great wavs had died away; the 
economic and social disturbance and distress w’liich they 
produced were creating a growing feeling of discontent; 
and at the same time the senates provoked inquiries into 
its title to govern by it.s failure any longer to govern well. 

In the East there was growing confusion ; in the West a 
single native eliicftairi defied the power wliicli had crushed 
C’arthage. At home the senate was becoming more anrl 
more simply an organ of the nol»ility, and tlie nobility 
were becoming every year more exclu.sive, more si-lfish, 
and less capable and unanimous.'*^ 

But if the senate w-as not to govern, tlie difficulty arose 
of finding an ctficient substitute, and it was this difficulty 
that mainly deiermined tlie is.sue of the strngglc.s whicli 
convulsed Home from 133 to 19. As the event showed, 621-705, 
neither the as.sembly nor the numerous and disorganizt'd 
magistracy were equal to the work ; the latti?r w’t>re gradu- 
ally pushed aside in favour of a more centralized anthorlly, 
and the former became only the means by which this new 
authority w-as first encouraged in op[)Osition to the senate 
and finally establi.shed in n position of impregnalile 
strength. The as.seinl>ly wdiicli made Fompey and Cie.sar 
found out too late that it could not unmake th5m. 

It is possible that these constitutional and administra 
tive difficulties would not have jirovcd so rapidly fatal to • 
the republic had not its vi-ry foundations lioen sap})ed 
by the changes Avhicli follow"ed more or less directly on 
the cioncjuest of tlui w"orld. These changes can only be 
glanced at liere. Civic equality and solidarity w'cre alike 
destroyed by the concentration of wealth in a few hands, 
the disappearance of the small independent freeholder, 
and the growing numbers of freedmen and 'clients. The 
Homan community became not only unmanagpably large, 
but hopelessly divided by class di.stinctions and interests, 
and wide ditfercnces in habits of life and modes of 
thought. 'I’he old traditions, beliefs, and usages insepar- * 
ably connected with the republican regime, and essential 
t.o its continuance, lost ground daily before the incoming 
flood of new fashions, inteljectual and social, from Greece 
and the East. Before the republic fell, Homan society 
was already in structure, temper, and mind thoroughly 
unrepublican. 

The first systematic attack upon the senatorial govern- The 
ment is connected with the names of Tiberius and Gaius Grnochi, 
Gracchus, and ita immediate occasion was an attempt to ' 

deal with no leas a danger than the threatened disappear- 
ance of the class to which of all others Home ow^ed most 


year by a Sotiim., in another by a “lex ” ; c/. Cic. Da ii, 32 ; 
Phil., i. 2, of Antony i\» consul, “mutata omnU, nihil jHir seiialuin,. 
omnia per popuhim. “ 

^ Inhere waA no legal nece&fiity, before Sulla’s time, for getting the 
“ seiiatus auctoritfls ** for a proporal to the assembly. 

“ See generally Moniniseii, Jt U., 1. .bk. ill, caii. 6 ; Lange, RStih 
AUert/Lf vol. ii. ; lime, v. cap. i. The first law against bribery at 
elections wos passed in 381 n.c. (livy, xl. 20), and against ma^teiial 
extortion in the provinces in 149 (Lex Calpumia ^ i^eeuniis repe- 
tundis). The senators had special seats AlolttMl to them in the 
theatre in 194 B. a; Livy, xxxiv. 44, 54. 
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in the For, while Kome had been extending her 

sw’uy westward and eastward, w'hile the treasury had 
been enriched, ifiil' while her nobles and merchants were 
amassing colossal fortunes abroad, the small freeholders 
throughout the greater part of Italy were sinking deeper 
into ruin under the pressure of accumulated dithculties. 
The llannibalic vrar liad laid waste their fields and 
thinned their numbers, and when peai e returned to Ital}" 
it brought with it no revival of prosperity. The heavy 
burden of military service still pressed ruinously n]»on 
them," and in addition they WT-re called upon to compete 
with the foreign corn imported from beyond the aea,^ and 
with the foreign slave-labour [mrcliased by the capital of 
weiilthier men. Farming became un[)roft table, and the 
hard laborious life with its scanty returns was thrown 
into still darker relief when compared with tlie .stirring life 
of the. camps with its opportuiiLties of booty, or with the 
clieap [aovisions, frequent largesses, and gay spectacles to 
1)0 had in the large towms. The small holders w'cnt olf to 
follow the eaglc.s or sw'ell the proletariate of the cities, 
and their holdings w’cre hi't to run waste or merged in 
the vineyards, oliveyards, and above all in the great cattle^ 
farms, of the rich, and their own j)lace W'as taken by 
slave.s. The evil W'as not ecjually serioLfs in all partes of 
Italy. It was least felt iii the central highlands, in 
Campania, and in the newly j?ettled fertile valley of the 
1*0. It WM.S W'orst iti h^.truria and in southern Italy; Imt 
everywiicj’e it was serious enough to demand the earnest 
attention of Jloman statesmen. Of its existence the 
government had received plenty of warning in the de- 
clining numbers of able-bodied males returned at the 
census,-^ in the incrciisiiig ditticuUies of recruiting for the 
legions,’^ in servile outln'eaks in i'^truria and Apufia,^ and 
551-591. between litK) and IGO a good deal w'as attempted by way 
of remedy, in addition to the foundation of twenty 
colonies," there were fretquent allotments of land to 
veteran soldiers, c.spccially in Apulia and Samnium.^^ In 
574. ISO 10,000 Inguriaus w'ere removed from their homes 
and settled on vacant lands once the prot)erty of a 
594. Sainnite tribe,'* and in IGO the I’ofiiptine marshes w’cre 
drained for tlie purpose of cultivation.^'* But these elforts 
wen; only partially sncecssful. The colonic-s planted in 
Cisalpine Caul anil in Biociium flourished, but of t))e 
others the majority sJowdy dwindled away, and two re- 
quired recolouizing only eight years after their foundation.^' 
The veterans who received land were unfitted to make 
good fariueTs ; and large numbers, on the first opportunity, 
gladly returned a.s volunteers to a soldiers life. Moro- 
694? over, after IGO even these efforts ceased, and wdth the 
single exception of the colony of Auximum in Ificenum 
507. (157) nothing w’as done to check the spread of the evil, 

621 until in 133 Tiberius Gracchu-s, on his election to tlie 

tribunate, set his hand to the work. 

The remedy proposed by Gracchus amounted in elTect 

^ Moniiiwwi, i. bk. Hi. cap. 12, bk. iv, rap. 2; lime, iv. 173 sj., 
V. 1-25 ; Nitzsob, /><> Vrficchti)i ; boni;, Decline and Fall of thr 
Rtnnan llcpuhlic\ llcesly, The Gracchi, Marius, ami Sulla. 

* To Spain aloue more than 150,000 wen were sent Ijetwtfon 190 
awl 169 (lime, iii. 319) ; coniparo the reluctance of the people to 
detdare war again.<!it Mucedon in 200 n.c., and also the rwe uf S]>urin8 
Lignatimis in 171 (tivy, xlii. 34). 

* Mommsen, i. 837 sq. Ihiie, v. 16, thinks that Mommsen hint 

exaggerated the depressing oUectH of foreign competition, but hardly 
makes out his case. ^ ^loch, /t/x/. Bund, 80 sq. 

‘ Livy, xliii. 14 ; xlviii., Iv. During the period the minimum 
qualtfioation for service in the legion woa reduced from 11,000 to 
4000 asses. • Livy, xxxii, 26, xxxlU, 36, xxxix. 29, 41. 

^ Bixteon Romaii and four Latin colonies. SSee Marquardt, 
verw^t L * B.ff., Livy, xxxl. 4, 12, 39, xxxii. 1. 

* Livy, xl. 88. Livy, xlvi. 

Blppntum and Buxentnm in 186 ; livy, xxxix. 23. 

Wut.. r. ; Applan, B, a, i. 9-13 ; Uvy, IvUi.; 

Clu. A. 4^r>« ii. 81. CotnpAre also MomnuMi, JS. U. 68 sot; 
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to the rasuniptiou by the state of as much of theTlb«rlus 
“ eonnnon land as was not held in occupation by author- tlnicohus. 
ized persons and conformably to the provisiun.s of the 
Lic’niian law. Unauthorized occupiers were tol)e evicted ; 
in other cases the iK'Oupation was reduced to a maxinnim 
size of 1000 acrc.s;''' the ])ublic pasture.s whu’C roclHiined 
for agriculture.^' And the land thus re.scued for tlic com- 
munity from the monopoly of a few' was to be di.stributcd 
in allotmentsj'' It was a scheme which could quote in its 
favour ancient ]»rei*,edent as w ell a.s urgimt nec.e.ssity. Of 
the causes which led to its ultimate failure sojuething • 
will be said later on ; for the pjcseiit we mu.st turn to the 
constitutional conflict which it provoked^ The .senate 
from the first identified itself with tlie inlere.sts of the 
wealthy oeinipier.s, and 1’iberius found him.self forced into 
a struggle with the seriatim, which liud been no [lart of his 
original [dan. lie fell back c»n the legislative sovereignty 
of the fissetiibly ; he resiiseitated tin; half forgotteaj ])Owers 
of interference ve.sted in the tiibnnale in order to [>aral,v.se 
the action of the senatorial magistrates, and finally 4ost 
his life in an attempt to make goo<l one of the weak 
points in the tribune s [losilion by securing his own rc elec- 
tion for a second year. But the conlliet did nut end with 
hfe death. It wa.s renewed on a W'iihn* .scale, and willi a • 
more deliberate aim by his brollier (hxiu.s, wdio on hi.s Oaiui 
election to the tribunate. (123) at once came forward as CSraoclms. 
the avowed enemy of the senate. The latter suddenly 631. 
found its eontrol td the administration threatened at a 
variety of points. On the invitaluui of the popular 
tribune the asseud^ly [uoceoded to restrict the senate’s 
freedom of action in assigning the provinces.'" It regu 
latetl the taxation of the province of A.sia '' and altered the 
conditions of military service.'^ In htune atfairs it intiicted 
tw'o .serious blows on the senate’s authority by detdaring 
the .summary punishment of Uomaii citizens bv the con- 
suls on the strength of a senatu.s consullum to be a viola 
tion of the law' of a[>[ieal,^‘* and by taking out of the 
senate’s hands the control of the newly established court 
for the trial of casi^s of magisterial misgovernnienl in the 
j provinces.-'* Tiberius had committed tlit; mistake of rely- 
I ing too exclusively ou the .su[>port of one setdioii only of 
I the community ; his brother eudt^avoured to enlist on 
; tlie popular side every available ally. Tlie Latin.s and 
I Italians had o[)[H)se4 an agrarian scheme which took from 
j tlieni land which they had come to regard as rightfully 
j theirs, and gave them no share iu the benetit of the allot- 
! nients/-^^ Gaiu.s not only removed this lutter grievance,*- ; 

i but ardently .supported and himself laouglit forward the 
: first [)ro[»osaIs made in Home for ihcir enf ranch i.semeiit.--'' 

lliiM% V. 25; Marqaiiidt, JlUm, Slaaisvet^in., i. 437 sq.\ A'om. 

Alterth., iii. 8 57.; Nitzsch, (iraerhen, 294 ; l.hiviMU «li* bi Mallo, 
politujHf des Bomains, ii. 280. 

j Or jM.»,saibly 750 ; it was in cxcctw of tbc limit fixed by Ibt 
1 Ludniuu law ; Ai)p., B. C., i. 9. 

j ^ ‘ Compare, the inscription of Po[4Uiu» L»ams, ron.snl 132, < /. 
i i. r»51 ; Woidswortb, Frai/ments of Earlj/ Latin, 221. 

I The allotments were to be inalienable, nnd were charged with 
; [)ayment of a quit-rent. Apj»., H. (/., i. 10 ; IMut., C. iS,, 9. •Their 
' size Is not elated. It is doubtful if the thirty jugeri ludd “agri 
colendi eAUsa” (compare the lex aguiria, 1 11 D.o.) refer to tlie Sempro- 
nian allotments. See /. />., i. 200, and Mommsen’s notes. 

Lex Seinpronia do provinciis consu lari bus ; die. Vro Dtnno, 9; 

.De Pro», Cons,, 2, 7 ; Sallust, Juq,, 27. 

Lex de proviue.itt Asia; Ck. Tr/Y., 3, 6,; Fronto IVy., ii. p. , 

126. Pint., <\ G., 5 ; Diml., xxxi>y 25. 

^ Phil., i\ G,, 4 ; Cic. Pro Domo, 31 ; Pro /tab, Perd,, 4, 

•® Quoestlo de ropetundis, e.st. 1 49 jb.c. See Pint., c'. </., 5 ; Livy, 
lx.; Tac,, Ann,, xii. 60; App., B. (J., i. 21. For the 
kindred lex Acilia, aeo C*. L L,, i. 198 ; '\A'ord.sworth, Fraym,, 424. 

^ They hwl succeeded in 129 in suspending the oi)eration.H of the 
agrarian comniitMion. App., B, C?., i. 18; Livy, Kpit,, lix. ; Cic, 
iM Kep,, iii. 41 ; </. Tax Agraria, line 81 ; C. /. L,, i. 200. 

^ Lango, R, A 4 , iii. 32; Lex Agr,, linea 8, 15, 21. 

^ The logatio Fulvia, 125 Pa/.rif«u;., ix. 5, 1 ; App.,jB. C,, i. 21. 
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The indifference of the city [lopulace, to whom the pro- 
spect of small holdings in a remote district of Italy was 
not a tempting one, was overcome by the establishment of 
regular monthly doles of corn at a low price. ^ Finally, the 
men of business — the publican.^, merchants, and money- 
lenders — were conciliated by the privilege granted to them 
of collecting the tithes of the new province of Asia, and 
placed in direct rivalry v/ith the senate by the substitution 
of men of their own class a.s judges in the ‘‘quaestio de 
rcpet judis,” iu place of senators.^ The organizer of this 
concerted attack upon tlie position of the senate fell, like 
his brother, ijj a riot. 

The agrarian reforms of the two Uracchi had little per- 
manent effect.^ Even iu the lifetime of Gains the clause 
in his brother’s law rendering the new holding.^ inalienable 
wa.s repealed, and the process of absorption recommenced.'^ 
In 118 a stop was put to further allotment of occupied 
lands,'’ and linully, in 111, the whole position of the agra- 
rian question was alteretl by a law which converted all 
land still Jield in occupation into private Jnnd.*^ The old 
controversy as t\) the proper use of the lands of the com- 
munity was closed by this act of alienation. The contro- 
versy in future turns, not on the. right of tlic poor citizens 
to the state lands, but on the expediency of purchasing 
other lauds for distribution at the cost of the trea.sury.^ 

But, though the agrarian reform faihid, tbe political 
contlict it had provoked ended only the dictatorship 
of C-a:.sar, and the line.s on whicli it was wageil were in 
the main those laid down by Gaius (iraechu.s. The sover- 
eignty of the assembly continued to be the watchword of 
the popular party, and a free use of the trilmnician 
powers of interference and of legislation remained the 
most effective means of giving elTect to tlieir aim.s. At 
thti same time the career.s of bvith Tiberius and Gains had 
iliu.strated the weak point.s of their position,- the un- 
certain temper and varying composition of the a.s.scmbly, 
the limited tenure of oltice enjoyed by the tribunes^ and 
the possibility of disunion in their own body, and, lastly, the 
difficulty of keeping together the divergent intercvsls which 
Gaias had for a moment united in hostility to the senate. 

Ten years after the death of Gaiu.s the popiilares once 
more summoned up courage to challenge the supremacy of 
the senate; and it is iin[)ortant as marking a step in 
advance that it was on a (]ue.stion not of domestic reform 
but of foreign administration that the lionliict was renewed. 
The course of affairs in the client .state of Xumidia since 
Micipsa’s death in 118 had been such as to disc redit a 
stronger government than that of the senate.-* In open 
deliaiico of Roman authority, and relying on the influence 
of his own vvi!ll-.si>ent gold, Jugurtha had murdered both 
his legitimate rivals, Hiem[)sal and Adhcrbal, and made 
himself master of Numidia. The declaration of war 

^ I’lut., C', 5 ; A])p., i. 21 ; Livy, h. ; Festus, ‘290. 

- Hence Hains raiikeil iis the fouudi'T of the onWr. IMin., 

X //., xx-viii. 34, “jiulicum uppcllatiuiio .si-parare enin oi-dincui . . 
tiwtiluere Graochi;” Varro up. Non., 454, “ bit.ipitem dvitutein 
fecit.” 

* Traces of tlio work of the cominiHsioii survive in tiie Miliarhnn 

Popiiiauum, C. /. /i., i. f)51, in a few Grac«‘haii “termini,” /5., 55*2, 
$53, 5.54, 555, in the “Umile.s Grncchani,” LUter GoW., ed. L-ai-h* 
mann, pp. 209, 210, 311, 229, kc. (.'omparo also the rise in 
numbers of the census of 125 b.o. ; Livy, lx. 

* Lex Minucia, 121 B.r. ; App., i. 27 ; Oros., v. 12 ; Festiis, 201. 

® The so-called lex Thoria ; App., t 27 ; Cic. 36 ; 

Worilsworth, Fraijm.^ 441. 

« The “lex ugniria,” still extant iu a fragmentary condition in the 
nmseuui at Naples. Sco Mommsen, (\ I. L,, i. 200 ; Wonlswortb, 
441 X 7 .; liruus, Fvntes Juris Horn. f 54-67 ; App., i. 27. 

Cic., jU'x Ayr,y ii. sei-t. 65. 

* Efforts were re^teatodly made to get ovttr this diflioulty, «.//., tlie 
lex Faplrin, 131 B.c. ; T 2 vy, EpiL^ lix. Gains was himself tribune for 
two years, 110-109 (r/. i^all., Jug., 37, “ Iribunl coiitinuore xnagis- 
tratum ultebautur)”, and Hktaraiiina U 100 B.c. 

* Salh.^t, Jug,, $ 8g,\ Livy, Kpit, Ixiv. v . 


wrung from the senate (112) by popular indignation had 642. 
been followed by the corruption of a consul® (m) and 
the crushing defeat of the proconsul Atbinus.^^ On the 
news of this crowning disgrace the storm burst, and on 
the proposal of the tribunes a commission of inquiry waa 
appointed into the conduct of the war.^- But the popular 
leaders did not stop here. Qccilius Metolhis, wffio as con- 
.sul (109) had succeeded to the command in Numidia, was 645. 
an able soldier but a rigid aristocrat; and tlioy now 
resolved to improve their success by entrusting the com- 
mand instead to a genuine son of the people. Their 
choice fell on Gains Marius (sec Makiits), an experienced 
officer and administrator, but a man of humble birth, 
wholly illiterate, and one who, though no politician, was 
by tcm[Muameiit and training a hater of the polished and 
effeminate nobles who filled the senate.^^ He was triumph- 
antly elected, and, in spite of a decree of the senate 
continuing Metellm: as proconsul, lie was entrusted by a 
vote of tho a.sseiubly with the charge of the war against 
Jugurtha.’'^ 

Jugurtha was vanquished ; and Marius, who had been a 
second timo elected consul in hi.s absence, arrived at Bomo 
ill January 101, bringing the captive prince with him in 650. 
chain.s.^** But further triumphs awaited the po|)iilai* hero. 

The Cimbriand Teutones were at the gate.s of Italy ; they 
had four times defeated the senatorial generals, and 
Marius was called upon to save Rome from a scicoud 
invasion of the barbarians.'*^ After two yeans of suspense 
the victory at Aqiue Soxtije (10*2), followed by that on the 65*2, 
Raudine plain (101), put an end to the danger by tlie 653. 
annihilation of the invading liordes ; and Marius, now con- 
sul for tho fifth time, returned to Rome in triumph. There 
the popular party welcomed liiin as a Jeuder, and as one 
who would bring to their aid the imperium of the eon.sul 
and all the [>re.stige of a succ.essful gom.‘ral. Once more, 
however, they were destined to a brief suci!i?fes followed 
by disastrous dt;fent. Marius became for the sixth time 
eon.sul of the two popular leaders G lane i a became pnetor Satui* 
and Satuniinns tribune. But neither Marius nor his mans 
allie.s were statesmen of the stanq» of the Gracchi; and 
the law.s proposed by {Saturn inns had evidently no other J^l^?,]**^*^'***^ 
serious aim in •view* thnn that of hara,ssing tho senate. 

Ills corn law merely reduced tliepri» e fixed in 123 for the 631 , 
monthly dole of corn, and tho main point of his agrarian 
law lay iu the clau.se appended to it rcspiiring all senators 
to swear to observe i t.s provisions. The law*a were carried ; 
the senators with the exception of Motellus took the oath ; 
but the triumph of tlie popular leaders was short-lived. 

Their recklessness and violence had alienated all classes in 
Romo ; and their period of office w.as drawing to a close. 

At the elections fresh rioting took place, and at la.st 
Marius as consid was called upon by the senate to protect 
the state against his own ].mrti.san.s. In despair Saturninus 
and Glaucia surrendered, but while tho senate was dis- 
cussing their fate they w’cro surrounded and murdered by 
the populace. 

liie popular party held been worsted once more in their 
struggle witli the senate, but none the less their alliance 
with Marius, and the position in whieffi their votes placed 
him, marked an epoch in the history of the revolution. 

CalpuniiuB Bestia ; SaV,, Jug., 28. 

'' 25., 38, 39. « /ft., 40. 

Sallust, Jug,, 63 ; Pint., Marius, 2, 3. For the question as to the 
IKwition of his parents, see Modvig, Vtrfas,, i. 170; Dlud., xxxiv. 83, 

Sallust, J}^., 73. 

/ft., 114. For the chronology of the JugiiTthlue war, see Momm- 
sen, R, 6\, U. 146 note; Pelham, Jowu, of PhiL, vfi. 91. 

Ltvy, Kpit,, lx\il.; Plut., Mar,, 12; Mommeeh, U. 171 ej, 

Livy, FpH., Ixix. ; App., B, C,, i, 28 sg. 

^ For the “leges Appitlriae,’* see Livy, Ixhu ; App., I. 29 : 

Cic. Pro Batboi 2\ ; AucL^d ^ 0 vyvin;iiefit; 1 . 12 ^ $ 1 . They; included ■ 

Also allotmentd to Marii»V Aiiicrt. 
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The six consulshipa of Marius represented not merely a 
party victory but a protest against the system of divided 
and rapidly-changing commands, which was no doubt the 
system favoured by the senate, but was tilso an integral 
element of the republican constitution, and in assailing it 
tile t:>opiilares weakened tlie republic even more than they 
irritated the senate. The transference of the jioJitical 
leadership to a consul who was nothing if not a soldier 
was at once a conftfs.siou of the insufficiency of the purely 
civil authority of the tribunate and a dangerous encoumge- 
ment of military interference iu tu)litical controversies. 'I’he 
consor|ueuces were alreavly foreshadowiivl by the special pro- 
visions made by Saturninus for Marius’s vetoraris, and in 
the active part taken by them in the passing of his laws, 
ludircf^tly too ^larius, though no [Hjlitician, playe»l an 
important part in this new dej)arture. His military 
reforms ^ at once democratized the army and aitaclied it 
more closely to its leader for the time being. He swe])t 
away the last traces of civil distinctions of rank or wealth 
within the legkai, admitted to its ranks all classes, and 
substituted voluntary enli.stment under a popular gmnoraJ 
for the old-fasliioned coin[)iiIsory levy. The efficiency of 
the logio)i was increased at the cost of a complete severance 
of the ties which bound it to the civil coiuinunity and to 
the civil autboritic?s. 

TJie ilefeat of Saturninus was followed by several ytia.rs of 
tjuiet ; nor was the next important crisis provoked directly 
by any eilorts of the discreditv.d p<.»pular party. It was 
duo [mrtly to the rivalry whicli had been growing more 
bitter oiudi year since 122 botwoen the senate and thti | 
commercial cl.iss, and secondly to the long imt»endiug 
question of the enfranchisement of the Italian allies. 'Khe 
pul»lic.‘iui, ncgoticitore.s, and others, who con.stitiitcd what 
was now becoming known as the equestrian order, hud 
made unscrupulous use of their control of tlie courts and 
especially rjf the ‘‘quaestio de repetundis” against their 
natural rivals, the official cla.ss in the provinces. The 
threat of prosecution before a hostile jury was held over 
the head of cveiy governor, legate, and qiuestor who 
vtmlurtid to interfere with their i^peraiions in the pro- 
vinces. The average official preferred to connive at their 
e.>Laction.s ; the V»oJder ones [laid Avith linos and even exile 
for (heir courage. In the necessity for a reform was 
proved beyond a doubt l>y the scandalous condemnation 
of P. liutilius Hnfu.s,‘^ ostensibly on a charge of extortion, 
in reality the reward of lii.s efforts to check tlio extor^ 
tiona of the Homan equites in Asia. 

1'he need of reform was clear, but it was not so ca.sy to 
carry a reform which would certainly be opposed by the 
whole strength of the equestrian order, and wlii(ffi, as in- 
volving the repeal of a 8enipronian law, would arouse the 
resentment of the popular }»arty. The difficulties of the 
Italian (piestiou were more st'Tious. That the Italian 
allies were discontented was notorious. After nearly two 
centuries of close alliance, of common dangers and victorie.s, 
they now eagerly coveted as a boon that complete amah 
gamation with Home which they had at first resented as a 
dishonour. But, unfortunately, Borne Jiad grown more 
selfishly exclusive in proportion as the value set upon 
Koman citizenship increased. I'he politic liberality with 
which the franchise had once been granted had disappeared. 
The allies found their burdens increasing and their 
ancient privileges diminishing, while the resentment with 
which they viewed their exclusion from the fruits of the 
conquests they had helped to make was aggravated by 

^ SaDuttt, 86, “ ipse inter«a militaB vorihere, non more raajorusi 
nei^ue ex. clumibus, sod nti cpjiuque capido erat, oiipite ceueoa 
Pw dett^Ue, </: Mcanmeen, U. Madvig, It. 

46^:41^8.; 

; * Xivr» ^iafcihtx.bV 
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the growingly suspicious and domineering attitude of the 
lioinan government.*^ During the last forty years feel- 
ings of hope and disappointment hud rapidly Huc.ceeded 
I each other ; ^Marcus Fulvius, Gaius Gracchus, 8aturuinus, 
had all held out promises of relief -and nothing bad yet 
been done. On each occasion they had ciowded to Borne, 
full of eager expectation, only to be iiarshly cijected from 
the <‘.ity by the con.siirs orders.^ The justice of thoir 
claims could hardly bo denied, tlie danger of continuing 
to ignore them was obvious- yet the difficulties in the 
way of granting them were formidable in the extreme. • 

The temper of senate and [>eople alike wai^^til I jealously 
exclusive, and from a higlier tluui a merely Rtdffsh iioint of 
view there was much to be said against the revolution 
involved in so .sudden ami enormous an enlargement of 
the citizen U^dy. 

Marcus Livius Dnisus, who as tribune, gallantly took up Marcu,i 
tho task of reforni, is clainuMl by ('i(;ero"’ a.s a nieinber of biviu.s 
that party of the centre to wliich lie bolong(‘d himself. 

Noble, wealthy, and popular, he semns to have hoped tif be 
able by the weight of his position and character to rescue 
the burniug questions of the day from the grasp of cxtreiuo 
partisans and to settle them poacefiilly ami (’quilably. 

Rut he, like Cicero after him, had to find to his cost that ^ 
there was no room in the iiiT(!e .strife of Roman politics 
for moderate coua.sels. His ]U‘ot>osul to reform tlio law 
courts excited tlic e<jue.slrian order and their friends in 
the senate to fury. I'lic agrarian and corn laws wdiich he 
coupled with it’^ alienated many more iu the senate, and 
roused the old anti po])ular parly feeling ; linally, his known 
negotiations with the Ilaliiins were eagerly inisf represen ted 
to the jealous and excited people a.s evidence of complicity 
with a wiilc-s[>read conspiracy against Borne. His laws 
wvre carried, but the senate pronounced them null and 
void." hrnsus was denoiineoil in the senate house as a 
traitor, and on his way home, was struck down by the hand 
of a.ii unknown a.ssas.sin. 

I’ho knights retained their mono[*oly of the courts, but Tbo 
this and all other domestic coulrov('.rsies were silenced for 
the time, by tho news Avhich followeil hard upon tho^Q^'^^ 
murder of I)ru.su.s that the Italians were in ojkui revolt 084 - 665 . 
against Boinc. His a.ssussi nation was tho signal for 
an outbreak wdiicb had been secretly ]*rcpared for some 
time before. Throughout the higlilaiids of central and 
.southern Italy tho flower of tlic^ Italian |>eoples rose as 
one man.^ Ktruria and l.^mbria held aloof ; the isolated 
Latin colonies .stood firm : but the *Sabellian clans, north 
and south, tho Latinized Marsi and I^vligiii, as well as tho 
-still 0.scan-speaking Sauinitcs and Lucuinians, ru.shed to 
arrn.s. No time was lost in iiroclaimifig their plans for 
tho future. A new Italian state was to be formed. Tho 
Pcvliguian town of Corfiiiium was scle.eted as its capital 
and re^christened with the proud name of Italica. All 
Itiiliaas were to bo citizens of this new metrojioHvS, and hero 
w^ero to be tho })lace id assembly and the .sonute house. 

A senate of 500 members and a magistracy resembling 
that of Koine completed a con.stitution wliich adJiered 
closely to the very political tradition.^ whicJi its authors 
had most reason to abjure. 

Now, as always in the face of .serious danger, the ne.tiou 

* Mouiniaen, ii. 218; I hue, iv. 151, y. 258; Marqiianlt, 
verw.f i. 57, 08, 

^ Lex Juiiin,! Cic. JH OJ’.^ iii. 11 ; lex lauiuia Mucin, Cic. Vro 
Com,, fr, 10 ; Amcoh., p. 67. 

® Cio. lie 6mt, i. 25,aiid7;<? Doim, 50; Appian, (\, i. 85; Dio«l. 

Sic,, xxxvii. 10; Thne, r. 242. 

® For tho provisions of the '‘leges Livine,*’ see App., B, C\, i. tS5; 

Livy, £^U,, Ixxi. They includwl, according to Pliny, N, II,, xxxiii. 

8, a i»rDpOMl for the debasement of the coinage, 
y Cic, ProDomo, 16, 

• For the Social War, Usides Mcmmsen, Ihne, Lange; also 
K&enc^ i>. 
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of Kome was prouipt and re^mute. Both consuls took 
the field with each were five legates, among them the 
veteran Marius and his destined rival L. Cornelius Sulla, 
and even freedincn were pressed into service with the 
legions. But the first year’s campaign opened disastrously. 
In central Italy the northern Sabellians, and in the south 
the Samuite.s, defeated the forces oppo.sed to tlieui. And 
though before the eud of the year Marius and Sulla in 
the north, and the consul Ciesar himself in Campania, 
succoc'ded in inflicting severe blows on the enemy, and on 
the Marsi especially, it is not surprising that, with an 
empty treaji\3»’y, with the iovSiirgcnts’ strength still un- 
broken, and with rumours of disaffection in the loyal 
districts, opinion iu Home should have turned in the direc- 
tion of tlio more liberal policy whicli liad been so often 
scornfully rejected and in favour of some compromise 
which should clicck the spread of the revolt, and po.ssibly 
sow discord among their enemies. 'lowards the close of 
the year t)0 the consul Ciesar carried the “lex Julia, 
by* which the Homan franchise was offered to all communi- 
ties which had not as yet revolted ; early in the next year 
(80) the Julian law was supplemented by the *‘lex Plaulia 
Papiria,” introduced by Iavo of the tribunes, which enacted 
tliat any citizen of an allied community then domiciled in 
Italy might obtain the franchise by giving in his name to 
a jiiwtor in Itonie within sixty days. A third law (lex 
Calpurnia) apparently passed at the same time empowered 
Roman magistrates in the field to bestow the franchise 
there and then upon all who were willing to receive it. 
'riiis smlden opening of the edosed gates of Homan citizen- 
shi[i was completely successful, and its effects were at once 
visible in the diminished vigour of the insurgents, liy 
the end of 81) the 8aninites and Luoanians were left alone 
iu their obstinate hostility to Home, and neither, thanks 
to bulla’s brilliant campaign iu Samnium, liad for the 
moment any strength left for active aggression. 

The termination of the Social War l)rought with it no 
pcAce in Home. Tlic old <[uarrels were renewed with 
iiicrea.sed bittcsrness, and the newly enfrauchised Italians 
themselves complained as bitterly of the restriction** which 
robbed Ihem of their <lue share of political influence l)y 
allowing them to vote only in a specified number of tribes. 
The senate itself was distracted by violent personal rivalries 
— and all these feud.s, animosities, and grievances were 
aggravated, by the widespread economic distress and ruin 
which affected all eJasse.s.^ Lastly, war with Mithradates 
had been declared ; it w'as notorious that the privilege of 
commanding the force to be sent against him w'ould be 
keenly contested, and that the contcwst would lie betw'een 
the veteran Marius ami L. C^ornelius Sulla.^ 

It was in an atmosphere thus charged with the elements 
of disturbance that P. Sulpicius Hufusas tribune® brought 
forward his laws. He proposed -(1) that the command 
of the Mithradatic war should be given to Marius, (2) that 
the new citizens should be distributed through all the 
tribes, (3) that the freednien should no longer be confined 
to the four city tribes, (i) that any senator owning more 

^ App., 2i. (\f i. 39-49; Livy, KpU.^ lx.xii.-lxxvi. 

For the lex .JulLi, see ( ’irero Pro Jlalbo^ 8 ; Oell., iv. 4 ; 

A C., i. 49. F«)r lox Plautia Tapiria, see Cic. Pro ArcAia, 4, and 
ScUol. Bob., p. 353. 

* Veil. Pat., ii. 20; App., II. T., i. i9, 53. Mailvig {R. Verf., 
L 27) follow.^ A]>plaii in holding that the t^iban to which the new 
Yoters wero eouHned were newly created tribe.s. Cf, Moium.seii, 
lUm. Trilms, ii. 

* Ap]),, li. (\t i. 54, and Mithr. 22 ; Oros., v, 18 ; Livy, Rpit, 
Ixxlv. 

.® It had been alrwuly dcscilared a consular province for 87, and early 
In 88 soeins to have been tissii^nc/l to Sulla by decree of the senate. 

* Cy. Cio. Dc Oral., i. 26, hi. 31, mid Brutus, 214 ; VtdL Pat., il. 
18, (or Sulptcius himself. For his* laws, see App., B. C. , t 56 sq , ; Livy, 

lxx\di,; Plutarch, 8 Ajf. u 


than 2000 denarii should lose his seat, (5) that those 
exiled on suspicion of complicity with the Italian revolt 
should be recalled. Whatever may have been Sulpicius’s 
intentions, these proposals inevitably provoked a storm. 

Tilts old voters bitterly resented the swamping of the 
existing constituency ; the senate rallied its forces to 
oppose the alteration in the franchise of the freedmeu and 
the }»roposed purging of its own ranks ; and, lastly, both 
the senate and Bulla himself, now one of the consuls, pre- 
pared to resist the transference of the Asiatic command to 
Marius. Both sides were ominously ready for violent 
measures. The consuls, in order to prevent legislation, 
jiroclainied a public holiday.'^ Bulpicius replied by arm- 
ing Ills followers and driving the consuls from the fornm. 

The proclamation w'as withdrawn and the laws curried, 
but Bulpicius’s iriumph was short-lived. From NoJa in 
('•ampania, where lay the legions commauded by hliii in 
the Social War, Bulla advanced on Home, and for the 
first time a Homan consul entered the city at the head of 
the legions of the republic. He.sistance was hopeless. 
Marius and Bulpicius fled,® and Bulla, summoning the 
assembly of the centurie.s, juoposed the measures he con- 
sidered neces.sary for the public security, the most import- 
ant being a provision that tlie sanction of the senate 
slioiild be necessary before any proposal wus introduced to 
the assembly.^ Then, after waiting in Home long enough 
to hold the consular election.s, ho left for Asia early in 87. 667. 

Bulla bad comjuered, but bis victory cost the rep»iblie Mariu.'s 
dear. Ho had first taught political partisans to look for 
final success, not to a majority of votes in the forum or 
campus, but to the sw'ords of the soldiery ; and be had 
show'll tliat the legions, compD.sed as they now' wore, could 
be trusted to regard nothing but the (joniniauds of a 
favourite leader. The lesson wius w^ell learnt. Shortly 
after his departure, Cinna as consul revived the propo.sals 
of Bulpicius hia colleague Octavius at the’ head of an 
armed force fell upon the new citizens who had collected in 
crowds to vote, and the forum was heaped high with the 
bodies of the slain. Cinna fled, but fled like Bulla to 
the legions. When the senate declared him deposed from 
his consulship, he replied by invoking the aid of the 
soldiers in Campania in behalf of the violated right.s of 
the people and the injured dignity of the consulship, and, 
like Bulla, found them ready to follow where ho led. The 
neighbouring Italian communities, who had lost many 
citizens in the recent massacre, sent their new champion 
men and money while from Afric^a, w-bitlicr lie had 
escaped after Bulla^s entry into Rome, came Marius with 
1000 Numidian horsemen. He landed in Ktruria, w'hero 
his old veterans flocked to his standard, and at the head 
of some 6000 men joined Cinna before the gates of Home. 

The senate had prepared for a desperate defence, but 
fortune w^os adverse, and after a brief resistance they gave 
way. Cinna was acknowledged as consul, the sentence of 
outlawTy passed on Marius w^as revoked, and Cinna and 
Marius entered Home with their troops. Marius’s thirst 
for revenge was gratified by a frightful massacre, and 
he lived long enough to be nominated consul for the 
seventh time. But he held his consulship only a few 
weeks. Early in 86 he died, and for the next three years 068. 
Cinna ruled Rome. Constitutional government was virtu- 


^ App., loc. ciL, iifispuv iipytas xoWwy — a I’avourito stroke of policy. 
Cf, Cicero Ad Q. ii. 4, 4, **dies comitiales exomit omnea .... 
Latiuoe iiistauniutur, ncc deerant supplicationes. ’’ 

* Marius flually escaped to Africa (see Maiuub); Sulplciua was 
tukou and killed ; Apj>., i. 60. 

** App., B. C,, i. 59, fifiBlv irl itirpo$o6\§vTor is rhr 
iffpipso‘0au For the other lavra mentioned hy Appian, see Monuttsen, 
li. 268. w Livy, JBpU., Ixxix.; Veil, U. 20. 

Clc. Pf'oSesHo, 77 ; 24. 

^ libur and Ptmneste especiimy. 
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669, 670. ally suspended. For 85 and 84 Cinna nominated himself 
and a trusted colleague as consuls. ^ The state was, ns 
Cicero® says, without lawful authority.^ One important 
matter was carried through-^* the registration in all the 
tribes of the newly enfranchised Italians,^ but beyond this 
little was done. The attention of Cinna and his friends 
was in truth engrossed by the ever-present dread of Sulla^s 
return from Asia. The consul of 86 , Valerius Flaccus, 
sent out to supersede him, was murdered by his own 
soldiers at Nicomedia.^ In 85 »Sulla, though disowned by 
his government, concluded a peace with Alithradate.s.^* In 
84, after settling affairs in Asia and crushing Flaccus’s suc- 
cessor Fimbria, he crossed into Greece, and in the spring 
of 83 landed at llnindusiuiii with 40,000 soldiers and a 
large following of eniigr<i nobles. Cinna was dead,^ 
murdered like Flaccus by his mutinous soldiers ; hi.s most 
trusted colhiague Oarbo was eoimnanding a.s proconsul in 
Ci.sal[)ine < »aul ; and the resistance offered to Sulla’s 
advance was slight. At Ca])na Sulla routed the forces of 
one consul, Norbanus ; at Teanurn the troops of the other 
went over in a body to the side of the outlawed proconsul. 
After a winter spent in Campania he pressed forward to 
llojiie, defeated the younger ^Marius (consul 82) near 
rr;onestc, and entered the city without further opposition. 
In North Italy the success of his lieutenants .Metelliis, (j. 
Pompeiu.s, and Marcus Crassus liad been fully as decisive, 
(.’isalpine Gaul, Umbria, and Etruria had all been won for 
Sulla, and the two principal leaders on the other side, Carbo 
and Norbanus, had each lied, one to llhodes, tlic other to 
Africa. Only one foe remained to be cou(picred. Tlio 
Sainnites ancl l^icanians whom Cinna hail conciliated, and 
who saw in Sulla their bitterest foe, were for the last time 
in arms, and had already joined forces with the remain.s of 
the Marian army close to Koine. The decisive battle was 
fought under the walls of the city, and ended in the corn’ 
plete defeat of tlio Marians and Italians.** 

For a period of nearly ten years Koine and Italy had 
been distraebjd by civil war. Constitutional government, 
whether by senate or as.sembly, had been in abeyance, 
while the opposing parties fought out their (pjarrcls with 
the sword, under the leadership of generals at the head of 
legions ready and willing to follow them against their 
fellow citizens and against the established authorities of 
the .state. The strife had .s[»read from the Konian forum 
to Italy, and from Italy to tlie provinces ; and for the first 
time the integrity of the empire was threatened by the 
conflicts of rival governors.** The tottering fabric of 
Italian prosperity had been rudely shaken by the ravages 
of war. Class hatreds and personal feuds distracted the 
community, while the enfranchisement of the Italians wa.s 
in itself a revolution which affected the very foundations 
of the republic. Such was the situation with which 
Sulla was now called upon to deal. It was for him to 
heal the divisions which rent the state asunder, to set in 
working again the machinery of civil government, and 
above nil so to modify it as to meet the altered conditions, 

^ Tlio consuls of 86, 85, 81 werw all noininated without election, 
liivy, ].\xx., Ixxxiii. : App., i. 75. 

® JJrui., 227. 

The iioliks had fled to Sulla in large nnnihcrs; VellciuH, ii. 23. 

* Thi.s work was accompli. shed apiiaixsntly by the ceiiJiors of 86 ; 
hilt c/. Lani^e, iii. 333 ; Moinnwcii, ii. 315 ; hivy, Ixxxiv. 

® Livy, Ixxxii. Appiaii, J/i//tr., 62 ; Pint., Sulla, 23. 

® Livy, /?/w7., Ixxxili. ; Veil., ii. 23 ; Plut., Sull., 22, 

" In 84 ; App., /{. 0., i. 78 ; Livy, JSpiL^ Ixxxiii. 

® Livy, Hpit., Ixxxviii., “cum Samnitibus inito portam Collinnm 
debellavit Pint., Sulla, 29, and Crassus, 6. According to A }»]>., i. 
03, and Livy', loc, cU., 8000 captives were massacred. Florus, iii. 21, 
gives 4000. Prjuiesto surrendered, was razed to the ground, and its 
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li between Sulla and Fimbria. In 82 Poinpoy crushed the 
Marian leader Garlm in Africa. In Spain Q. Stutorius maintained 
himself for ten yoare (82-72). 


and to fortify it against the dangers which visini; 
threatened it in the future. The real charge against 
Sulla^^ is not that he failed to accomj»lLsh all this, for to do 
.so wa.s beyond the powers even of a man so able, rc'solutc, 
and self-coulident a 8 Sulla, armed though he was with 
alKsoliite authority and backed by overwhelming military 
stiengtli and tlie [)rcstige of unbroken succi ss. lie stands 
convicted rather of deliberately aggravating some and 
culpably ignoring otliers of the evils he should Jiavo tried 
to cure, and of contenting himself with a party triumph 
when he should liiive aimed at the regeneration and con-^ 
firmatiou of llio wliole state. 11 is victory was instantly 
followed, not by any measures of coucilialioiv|H»ut by a scries 
of ma-ssacres, prostTiptioii.s, and confiscations, of which 
almost the least serious consequence wa.s tlie immediate 
Joss of life which they entailed.** From this time forward F.lTcci. 
the fear of proscription and conriseiition ncurred as 
possible con.sofjuence of every political crisis, and it . prosrrip- 
with difficulty that Citsiir himsi.if dissijiated the belief rtons. 
that his victory would 1)0 followcul by a Sul Ian reigy of 
terror. Tlic legacy of hatred and discontent which Sulla 
left behind him was a cou.stant source of disrpiiet and 
danger. In the children of the proscribed, whom he 
tsxcludcd from holding office, and the dispossessed owners 
of the contiscated lands, every agitator found ready and 
willing allies.^- Tlio moneytul men of the equestrian ordtir 
were more than ever liostile to the senatorial governimmt, 
which they now identitied wu’th the man who cherished 
towards them a )»ceuliar hatred,*'* and whose creatures had 
hunted them down like dogs. The attachment which the 
new Italian citizens might in time liave learnt to feel for 
the old republican constitution was nipped in tlie laid by 
the massacres at IV/enesto and Norl)a, by the liarsh treat- 
ment of the ancient tt»vvns of Ftruria, and by the ruthless 
desolation of Sainuium and Liicania.* * Quite as fatal wore 
tlie results to the economic prosperity of the peninsula. 

Sulla’s eonfiscatioii.s, following on the civil and social wars, 
opened the doors w'ide foi\a long train of evils. I'lio 
veterans wliom he planted on the lands he had seizeiP^ did 
nothing for agriculture, and swelled the grow’iiig nunil;)ers 
of the turbulent and discontented.*** The ‘*SuIlan men” 
became as great an object of fear and di.sliko as the 
“Sullan reign. "*^ The “ latifundia ” increased with start- 
ling rapidity --whole territories I »as.sing into tlic hand.sof 
greedy partisans.*- Wide tracts of land, conliscated but 
never alloUo^l, ran to w^^ste.**' In all but a ftiw districts 
of Italy the free population finally anti completely dis- 
ap[i(iarcd from the ojicn country ; and life and [)rO[»erty 
were rcntlercd insecure, by the brigandage which now 
developed uncliccked, and in whicli the herdsmen slaves 
played a prominent part. The outbreaks of Sfiartacua in 
73, and of Catiline ten years later, were significant com- 681. 
meiitaries on this part of Sulla’s work.®** Ills constitutional Consti- 
legi.slalion, while it included many u.seful administrative 
rcform.s, is marked by as violent a s)>irit of ])arf i.sanshi[», 
and as apparently wilful a blindness to the fut iirtj.^ 'I’be suiia. 

Conijnire esjxH'iHlly .Moidiiismj’s biilliaiit ch;i|'tvr, wljii. Ji is, how- 
ever, too favoural)lo (ii. 33.5 377), find also {\i\. 1 tt s-/.), wlicro 

nio.st of the spcdal liternluro ou the .^nllnn i.s jj[ivei». 

App., i. 95 .^7. ; Dio Caftsin.s, fr. 109; IMut., iSufifiy 3], The 
mimher of the pro.smTw»d is fjiven as 4700 (V:il<*r. Max.), including, 
according to At»pian, 2600 inenibi rs of the t‘<jiujslrijiu order. 

E.^., (.’atilinc, in 63. Sail., Cut., 21, 37. For the “ liheri ])ro- 
ftcriptomm,” seo Velleius, ii. 28. L'ic. /Vo Clwnt., 153. 

Oic., Phil., V. 4 . 3 , “tot innnicipioruiu inaxiinae calan 1 it. 1 t os.” 

Cic. Pro Popw, 30 ; C?ic. Ad AIL, i. 19 ; Flonia, iii. 21 ; Stniho, j). 

223. 254. 

Livy, EpiL, Ixxxix. ; App., B. C\, i. 100 ; Cicero, Cutil., ii. 20. 

*« Sail., CuL, 28. Oic.. Lex Aqr., ii. 26. 

(Jic... LsxAgr., ii. 26, 28, iU, 2, — the tomt/^ries of IVieiiesTP and 
of the Hirpini. *** Oic., Lex Agr., il. 27, iii. b. 

See especially Cicero’s oration Pro T%dUo, For the “ pa^toren ” 
of Apulia, .Sail., Cat., 28. 

XX. ^ 96 
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re’establishmeat on a legal basis of the ascendency which 
custom had so long accorded to the senate was hU main 
object. With this purpose he had already, when consol 
666, in 8B, made the '‘senatus auctoritas** legally necessary 
for proposals to the assembly. He now as dictator^ 
followed this up by crippling the power of the magistsacy, 
which had been the most effective weapon in the hands of 
the senate's opponents. The legislative freedom of the 
tribunes was already hampered by the necessity of obtain- 
ing the senate's sanction ; in addition, Sulla restricted their 

• wide lowers of interference (interccssio) to their original 
purpose of protecting individual plebeians,^ and discredited 
the office by flrohibiting a tribune from holding any sub- 
sequent office in the state.® The control of the courts 
(quaestiones perpetuao) was taken from the equestrian order 
and restored to the senate.^ To prevent the people from 
suddenly installing and keeping in high office a second 
Marius, he rc'-enactod the old law against re-election,® and 
made legally binding the custom which required a man 
to mount up gradually to the consulship through the 
lower offices.® His increase of the number of praetors 
from six to eight/ and of quaestors to twenty,® though 
required by administrative necessities, tended, by enlarging 

• the numbers and further dividing the authority of the 
magistrates, to render them still more dependent upon the 
central direction of the senate. Lastly, he replaced the 
2 )ontifical and augural colleges in the hands of the sena- 
torial nobles, by enacting that vacancies in them should^ 

660. as before the lex Domitia (104), be filled up by co-optation.® 
This policy of delilierately altering the constitution, so as 
to make it pronounce in favour of his own party, was 
open to two grave objections. It was not to be expected 
that the new legal safeguards would protect the senate 
any more efficiently than the established custom and tra- 
dition which the Gracchi had broken down ; and, secondly, 
it was inevitable that the popular party would on the first 
opportunity follow Sulla's example, and alter the con- 
stitution to suit themselves. Still less was Sulla success- 
ful in fortifying the republican system against the dangers 
which menaced it from without. He accepted as an 
accomplished fact the enfranchisement of the Italians,^® 
but ho made no provision to guard against the consequent 
reduction of the comitia to an al)surdity, and with them 
of the civic government which rested u[K)n them, or to 
organize an effective administrative system for the Italian 
communities.^^ Of all men, too, Sulla had the best reason 

^ For Hnlla'n dicUitorship a« in itself a novelty, see App., 1. 98 ; 
Pint., SuUii, 83; Oic. Ad AtL, 9, 16 ; Cic, De Legg,, i. 16. 

Cic, De I^egg., iii. 22, “injnriae faciendae potofftatem mlernlt, 
auxilii ferendl roliquit,” Cf, Cic., Verr.^ i. 60 ; Livy, Ixxxix. 

• Cic. /Va Cornd., fr. 78 ; Ascoii. In Corn,, 78 ; Appian, i. 100. 

• VelleiiiR, il. 32 ; Tac., Ann,, xL 22 ; Cic., Verr,, i. 13. 

• App., H, C., 1. 100; cf, Livy, vii. 42 (342 B.C.), “ne quia 
onndem naagisti'atum intra decern annos caperet.” 

• The custom had gradually e.Atab1i.shed itself. Cf. Livy, xxxii, 7. 
The “cortus ordo magistratuuui ” legalized by Sulla was — qiimstorship, 
praitorship, consulate; App., i. 100. 

^ Pompon., De Orijg, Juris (IHg., i. 2, 2); Velleius, ii. 89, Com- 
pare also Cicero In Dison., 16, with Id. Pro Milone, 16. The increaNO 
was conije<;ted with his extension of the system of “quaestiones 
perpetu.'io," which throw more work on the prsetors as the magistrates 
in charge of the courts. ^ 

• Tac., Ann., xi. 22. The qniestorship honceforwnrd carried with 
it the right to be called up to the senate. By Increasing the number 
of qiuestors, Sulla provided for the supply of ordinary vacancies in the 
senate and restricted the censors* freeilom of choice in Ailing them up. 
Fragments of the “ lex Cornelia de XX quaestoribns ” survive. See 
C. /. A., 108. 

• Pio Cass., xxxvii, 37 ; Ps. Ascon., 102 (Orelli), He also increased 

their numbers; Livy, Ixxxix. 

He did jiropose to deprive several communities which had joined 
C3nna of the ffunchiso, but the deprivation was not carried into effect; 
Cic, Pro Z)(WW), 30, and Pro Csscina, 83, 36, 

^ There is no evidence to show that Bulla’s legislation touched at 
all upon municipalgovemment in ltal>'; cf, Monunsen, ii. 861 
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to appreciate the dangers to be feared from the growix^ 
independence of governors and generals in the provinces, 
and from the transformation of the old givic militia into 
a group of professional armies, devoted only to a successful 
leader, and with the weakest possible sense of allegiance 
to the state. He had himself, as proconsul of Asia, con- 
temptuously and successfully defied the home government, 
and ho, more than any other Homan general, had taught 
his soldiers to look only to their leader, and to think only 
of booty .’2 Yet, beyond a few inadequate regulations, there 
is no evidence that Sulla dealt with these burning ques- 
tions, the settlement of which was among the greatest of 
the achievements of Augustus.^® One aclministrative re- 
form of real importance must, lastly, be set down to his 
credit. , The judicial procedure first established in 149 605-678. 
for the trial of cases of magisterial extortion in the pro- 
vinces, and applied between 149 and 81 to cases of treason 
and bribery, Sulla extended so as to bring under it the 
chief criminal offences, and thus laid the foundations of 
the Roman criminal law.^'^ 

The Sullan system stood for nine years, and was then Over- 
overthrown — as it had been established — by a successful 
soldier. It was the fortune of Cn. Pompeius, a favourite 
officer of Sulla, first of all to violate in his own person the conatitu- 
fuudaniental principles of the constitution re-established lion, 70 
by his old chief, and then to overturn it. In Spain the “C84. 
Marian governor Q. Sertorius (see SERTORitrs) had defeated 
one after another of the proconsuls sent out by the senate, 
and was already in 77 master of all Hither Spain.^® To 677. 
meet the crisis, the senate itself took a step which was 
in fact the plainest possible confession that tlie system 
sanctioned afresh by Sulla was inadequate to the needs 
of the state. Pomi>ey, who was not yet thirty, and had 
never held even the qusestorship, was sent out to Spain 
with proconsular authority.^® Still Sertorius held out, 
until in 73 he was foully murdered by his own officers. 681. 

The native tribes who had loyally stiXKi by him submitted, 
and Pompey early in 71 returned with his troops to Italy, 688. 
where, during his absence in Spain, an event had occurred * 
which had shown Roman society with startling plainness 
how near it stood to revolution. In 73 Spartacus,^^ a 681. 
Thracian slave, escaped with seventy others from a gladia- 
tors' training school at Capua. In an incredibly short 
time he found himself at the head of a numerous force 

” Ball, Cal., ii., “L. Sulla exercitum, quo sibi fidmn faceret, contra 
morem majorum liixurinso minisque liberaliter habiierat.” 

There was a “ lex Cornelia de provinciia oixlinandis,’^ but only two 
of ita provisions are known : — (1) that a magistrate sent out with the 
imperiuin should retain it till he re-entered the city (Cic, Ad Pam., 
i. 9, 25), a provision which increased rather than diminished his free- 
dom of action ; (2) that an outgoing governor should leave his pro- 
vince within thirty days after his successor’s arrival (Cic. Ad 
iii. 6, 4). A “lex Cornelia de iM^state'* contained, it is true, a 
definition of treason evidently framed in the light of recent experience. 

The magistrate was forbidden “ exire de provincla, educere exercitum, 
bollum sua sponte gerere, in regnum ii^iissu populi nc senatus ac- 
cedere,” Oic. In Pis., 21. Sulla also added one to the long list of laws 
dealing with extortion in the provinces. But the danger lay, not in 
the want of laws, but in the want of security for their observance by 
an absolutely autocratic proconsul. The jfiresent writer cannot agree 
with those who would include among Sulla^s laws one retaining consuls 
and pnetors in Rome for their year of office and then sending them out 
to a province. This was becoming the common practice before 81. 

After 81 it is invariable for prsptors, as needed for the judicial work, 
and invariable but for two exceptions in the case of consuls ; but 
nowhere is there a hint that there bad been any legislation on the 
subject, and there are indioatioua that it was convenience and not law 
which maintained the arrangement. Mommsen, ii. 855 ; Marquardt, 
Staodsvervi., i. 378. 

For this, the most lasting of Bulla’s reforms, see Mommsen, ii. 

869 ; Rein, OrirsMud-Rechi ; Zumpt, Oriminal-Prozete d, BPmar* 

For the Sertorian War, see Plutarch, Stiiorius. 

Plut, Pomp., 17 ; Livy, Mpiky zd. For Pompey’s earlier 
leePmcntr. 

^ App., i. lie ; Livy, JSfjn'f., xcv.; Plat, Orasa, 3 
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of runaway slaves, outlaws, brigands, and impoverished 
peasants. By the end of 73 he had 70,000 men under 
his command, had twice defeated the Roman troops, and 
was master of southern Italy. In 72 he advanced on 
Rome, but, though he again routed the legions led against 
him by the consuls in person, he abandoned liia scheme 
and established biriiself in the now desolate country near 
Thurii, already the natural homo of brigandage. At 
length in 71 tho praetor Crossus, who had been sent 
against him with no loss than six legions, ended the war. 
Spartacua was defeated and slain in Apulia. In Rome 
itself the various classes and parties hostile to the 
Sullan system had, over since HulWs death in 78, boon 
incessantly agitating for the repeal of his most obnoxious 
laws, and needed only a leader in order successfully to 
attack a government discredited by failure at home and 
abroad. \Vitli the return of Pompey from Spain their 
opportunity came. Ponipcy, who understood politics as 
little as Marius, was anxious to obtain — what the senate 
was more than likely to refuse to give him, and what he 
was not legally entitled to — a triumph, the consulship for 
tho next year (70), and as the natural consequence of this 
an important command in the East. The oppo.sition 
wanted his name and su{)port, and a bargain was soon 
struck. Pompey and with him Marcus Cmssus, the con- 
queror of S|)artacus, were elected consuls, almost in the 
presence of their troops, which lay encamped outside the 
gates in readiness to assist at tho triumph and ovation 
granted to their respective leaders. Pompey lost no time 
in performing his part of the agreement. 'Hie tribunes 
regained their prerogatives.^ The “ perpetual courts” 
were taken out of the hands of the senatorial judlces, who 
had outdone the equestrian order in scandalous corrup- 
tion,- and finally tho censors, tho first since 86 b.o., purged 
tho senate of the raoi*o wortblosa and disreputable of Sulla’s 
partisans, Tho victory was complete ; but for tho future 
its chief Jignificanco lay in the clearness with which it 
showed that the final decision in matters political lay with 
neither of the two great parties in Rome, but with tho 
holder of the military authority. The recognition of this 
fact was fatal to the dignity of politics in the city. In 
proportion os tho mass of the Roman community in Italy, 
and able aspirants to power, like Ciosar, became conscious 
of the unreality of the old constitutional controversies, 
they became indifferent to the questions which agitated 
the forum and tho curia and contemptuously ready to 
alter or disregard the constitution itself, when it stood in 
the way of interests nearer to their hearte. Of this grow- 
ing indifference to the traditional politics of the republic, 
against which Cicero struggled in vain, Pompey is an 
excellent example. Ho was absolutely without interest in 
them, except in so far as they led up to important military 
commands, and, though he was never revolutionary in 
intention, bis own career, in its quiet defiance of all the 
establish^ rules of the constitution, did almost more than 
the direct attacks of others to render the republic impos- 
sible. 

When his consulship ended, Pompey impatiently awaited 
at the hands of the politicians he had befriended the 
further gift of a foreign command. He decliikod an ordinary 

^ Tho exact provlftiona of Ponipey*8 law are nowhere glvon ; Livy, 
KpiUf xcvii., “ tribuniciam poteatatem reatituenmt.” Cf, VeUem3, 
ii. 80. A lex Aurelia,” in 75, had already repealed tho law dig- 
qualifying a tribune for further office ; Cic., Cbm., fir. 78. 

* Thia wag tlie work of L, Aurelius Cotta, prstor in this year. 
The ** Judices ” were to bo taken in equal proportions from senators, 
eqoites, and ** tribuni oeraril. ” For the latter and for the law generally, 
we Medvlfc, Verf., i 182, U. 222; Unge, Jt. Alt, UL 193. Com- 
nue slw Cicero'* Uagnage, In Verr., i, 1, 15. The proMeiiUos of 
VenOA ahortly preceded the lex AureliiL 

* Uvy, MpU,i xfiriii. Blxty-four aenaton wm expelled. Cf. 
Hot.,; Pomp., *2 ; Cic.^ 
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province, and from the end of 70 to 67 ho remained at 684-7. 
Romo in a somewhat affectedly dignified soelusion.^ But 
in 67 and 66 the laws of Gabinius and Manilius gave him 687^ 688* 
all and more than all that ho expected. The ravages of 
the pirates, encouraged in the first instance by tho inactivity 
which liad marked Roman policy in tho East after 167, 
and by tho absence of any effective Roman navy in the 
Mediterranean, had now risen to an intolerable height, and 
the spasmodic efforts made since 81 had done little to 
check them. The trade of the Mediterranean was para- 
lysed, and even the coasts of Italy were not safe from theii® 
raids.® Aldus Gabinius, a tribune, and a follower of 
Pompey, now proposed to the people to "entrust Pompey 
with the sole command against the j»irates.'’ Ilia com- 
mand was to last for three years. He was to have supreme 
authority over all Roman magistrates in the provinces 
throughout the Mediterranean and over tlie coa.sta for i)0 
miles inland. Fifteen legati, all of }>iLetorian rank, were 
assigned to him, with two hundred ships, and as many^ 
troops as ho thought desiraVde. These powers were still 
further enlarged in the next year by the Manilian law, 
wdiicli transferred from Luciillus and Glabriu to I’ompey 
the conduct of tho Mithradatic war in Asia, and with it tho 
ebtiro control of Roman policy and interests in the East."** 

The unrepublican character of the position thus granted to 
Pompey, and the dangers of the precedent established, 
w'ero clearly enougli pointed out by sucli moderate men os 
Q. Lutatius (’atulus, the “ father of the senate,” and by 
the orator Hortensius- - but in vain. Both laws were su|>- 
ported, not only by tho tribunes and tho populace, but 
by the whole influence of tho ‘‘publicani” and “nego- 
tiatores,” whose interests in the h!ast were at stake. 

Pompey left Romo in 67, and did not return to Italy Croaar. 
till towards tho end of 62. The interval was marked in 687, 682, 
Rome by the rise to political importance of Casar and 
Cicero, and by Catiline’s attempt at revolution. When in 70 084. 
the removal of the restrictions placed upon the tribunate 
restored to tho popular party their old weapons of attack, 

Cuesar was already a marked man. In addition to his 
patrician birtli, and his reputation for daring and ability, 
ho possessed, as the nephew of Marius and the son-in-law 
of Cinna, a strong hereditary claim to the leadership of tho 
popular and I^larian party. Ho had already taken part 
in the agitation for the restoration of tho tribunate ; he 
had supi)orted the Manilian law; and, when Pompey’s 
withdrawal left the field dear for other competitors, ho 
stepped at once into the front rank on tho popular side.® 

He took upon himself, as their nearest representative, the 
task of clearing the momory and avenging the wnmgs of 
tho great popular leaders, Marius, Cinna, and Saturninus. 

Ho publicly reminded the people of Marius’s services, 
and set up again upon the Capitol the trophies of the 
Cinibric War. He endeavoured to bring to justice, not 
only the ringleaders in Sulla’s bloody work of pro.scription, 
but oven the murderers of Saturninus, and vehemently 
pleaded tho cause of the children of the proscribed. While 
thus carrying on in genuine Roman fashion the feud of 
his family, he attracted the sympathies of tJie Italians by 
his efforts to procure tho Roman franchise for tlie Latin 
communities beyond the Po, and won the affections of 
the populace in Romo and its immediato neighbourhood 
by the splendour of tho games whicli he gave as curule . 
fi^ilo (65), and by his lavish expenditure upon the improve- 689. 

* Velleius, ii, 81 ; Plut., I'ofnp., 23. 

* See the brilliant sketch by MoiumRou, it. <7., iii. 39 

* Pint., Pmp., 25 ; Dio, xxxvi. 6 ; Livy, JSpi/,, c. 

^ Cic, Pro JUffe ManUia ; Dio, xxxvi. 26 ; Plut,, Pomp., 30. 

* Prof. Beesly, in hU eggay on Oatilise, has vainly endeavoured to 
ghow that Catiline and not Ciew was the popular leader from 67 to 63. 

That thia la the inference intentionally conveyed by Ballast, iu older 
to eoreen Cissar, it true, but infemnee is a false one. 
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luent of the Appian Way. But it is characteristic of Cnesar 
and of his time that these measures were with him only 
means to the further end of creating for himself a position 
such as that which Pompey had already won ; and this 
ulterior aim he pursued with a skill, and with an audacious 
indilferenco to constitutional forms and usages, unsur- 
passed even by Sulla. Mis coalition with Crassus, soon 
after Pompcy's departure, secured him an ally whose 

colossal wealtli and wide linancial connexions were of 
inestimable value, and whose vanity and inferiority of 
intellect rendered him a willing tool. The story of his 
689. att(?mptcd coup tfrtai in January 65 is probably false,’ 

691. blit it is evident' that by the beginning of 63 he was bent 

on reaping the reward of liis exertions by obtaining from 
the people an extraordinary command abroad, which 

should secure liis position before Pompey’s return ; and 
the agrai ian law proposed early that vear by the tribune 
Uiillus had for it.s real ol>ject the erbation, in favour of 
l/icsar and Oassus, of a commission with jiowers so wide 
as tO’ place its members almost on a level with Pompey 
himself.- It was at this moment, when all seemed going 
well, that Caesar’s hojies were dashcil to the ground by 
Catiline’s desperate ()utl)roak, which not only discredited 
'’everyone connected with the popular party, but din^cted 
the suspicious of the well-to-do classes against Ca;.sar him- 
self, as a possible accomplice in Catiline’.s revolutionary 
schemes.^ 

Cicero. The same wave of indignation and suspicion which for 
the moment checked Ciesar’a rise carried Marcus Tullius 
Cic.ero to the lieight of his fortunes. Cicero, as a poli- 
tician, has been equally misjudged by friend.s and foes. 
That ho was deheient in courage, that he was vain, and 
that he attempted the impossible, may bo admitted at 
once. But he was neither a brilliant and unscrupulous 
adventurer nor an aimlc.ss trimmer, nor yet a devoted 
champion merely of senatorial asceDdency.** lie was a 
raprosentativc man, with a numerous following, and a 
policy which was naturally suggested to him by the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, connoxion.s, and )>rofession, and 
which, impracticable as it proved to be, was yet consistent, 
intelligible, and high minded, Horn at Arpinum, lie 
cherished like all Arpinates the memory of his great fellow- 
townsman Marius, the friend of the Ttalian.s, the saviour 
of Italy, and the irrectincilable foe of Sulla and the noblc.s. 
A “ mimiciijal ” himself, his chosen friends and his warmest 
supporters were found among the w^ell-to-do classes in the 
Italian towns.^^ Unpopular wuth the Ixoinan aristocracy, 
who dc.spised him as a “ peregrinus,”^ and with tlnj Roman 
jjopulace, he w'as the trusted leader of the Italian middle 
class, “the true Roman people,” as he proudly stylos them. 
It wa^ they who carried his election for the consulship" 
691,606. (63), who in 58 insisted on liis recall from exile,® and it 
was his inlhierice W'ith them which made Caesar so anxious 
705. to win him over in 10. He represented their antit)athy 
alike to socialistic schemes and to aristocratic exclusive- 
ness, and tlieir old-fa.shioricd simplicity of life in contrast 

‘ The story is so told by Suetonius, ./m/., 8. I.Ji Sallust, CV/,, 18, 
it .appears ns an intri>'uo originating with (^.'atiline, and Cesar's nninc 
is omitted. 

* Cie., Lex sif/r.j ii. 6, ** nihil aliinl actum nisi ut decern reg03 
constituorentur/' 

'■* 'Chat Ci'sar and Crassus had supported (\atiline for the consulship 
in 65 is ci'rtaitj, anrl they were suspected naturally enough of favour- 
ing his di.sigiiH ill 68, but their complicity is In tho highest degree 
improhahle. 

* MoThmsen is throughout unfair to Cicero, as niso aro Drmnann 
and Prof. Beesly. The best estimate of Cicero's political position 
Miown to the present writer is that given by Prof. Tyrrell in the 
Intrrxluclion to his edition of Cicero’s /Atfters. 

* Ch’* Ad All, y i. 191, “locuplctfts. . . noster exercittts.” 

^ Cic, Pro Sulla, 7 ; Sfilh, Cat., 31^ “ inquiliuua urbis Romoo,** 

^ See the De PetUvute Consulatiis, passim, 

^ J)e Domoy 28 ; Pro Plamno, 97. \ 
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with the cosmopolitan luxury of the capital.’’ By birth, 
too, ho belonged to the equestrian order, the foremost re- 
presentatives of which were indeed still tke publicani and 
negotiatores, but which since the enfranchisement of Italy 
included also the .substantial biirges.ses of the Italian 
towns and tho smaller “ .squires ” of the country districts. 
With them, too, Cicero was at one in their dread of demo- 
cratic cxccs.ses and their social and political jealousy of 
the “ nobiles.””’ Lastly, as a lawyer and a scholar, he wrs 
pas.sioiiately attached to the ancient constitution. His 
political ideal was the natural outcome of the.so circum- 
stances of his position. He advocated the maintenan (!0 of 
the old constitution, but not as it was understood by tho 
extreme politicians of tho right and left. The senate was 
to be the supreme directing council,^’ but the sen.ate of 
Cicero’s dreams w^as not an oligarchic a.ssemblago of nobles, 
but a body freely open to all citizen.^?, and representing 
the worth of the community.’- 'I’ho magistrates, while 
deferring to the senate’s authority, w'cro to be at once 
vigorous and public-.spirited ; and the assembly itself w’hicli 
elected the magi.strates and passed the law.s was to consist, 
not of the “ mob of the forum,” but of the true Roman 
people throughout Italy.’^ For the realization of this idijal 
he looked, above all things, to the establishment of cordial 
relations between the senate and noljle.s in Tumic and tlio 
great middle cla,ss of Italy represented by the eque-strian 
order, between the capital and the country low'n.s and dis 
triets. This was the “ concordia ordiniim,” the “ consmisns 
lialiae,” for wdiich he laboured.’^ He failed because his 
ideal was impracticable. The inveterate selfishness and 
e.vclusiveness of the nobles, the indifference of the Italians 
to constitutional (piestions, and their su.'^picious di.slike of 
Roman politicians, above all tho incompetency of the old 
machinery, even if reformed as he would ha\o liad it 
reformed, to govern the empire and control the proeon.suls 
and the army, were insuperable obstacles in liis way. 

Cicero’s election to the consulship for 63 over the heads Tho 
of Ciesar’.s nominees, Antonins and Catiline, was mainly 
the work of the Italian middle class, already rendered 
easy both by the niiiiours which were rife of revolutionary 
.scheme.^ and of C;e.sar’.s boundless ambition, and by the 
numerous disquieting signs of disturbance noticeable in 
Italy. The new consul vigorously set himself to discharge 
the trust placed in liiin. He defeated the insidious pro- 
posals of Rullus for Ciesar’.s aggrandizimient, and assistwl 
in quashing the prosecution of Rabirius. Hut with the 
consular election.^ in tlic autumn of 63 a fri^sli danger 
aro.se from a dilTcrent (luartcr. The “ conspiracy of 
Catiline ” (see CAT/niXE) was not the work of the popular 
party, and still Jess was it an unselfish attempt at I'eforiu ; 

L. »Sergiu3 Catilina himself wa.s a patrician, Avho had 
held high office, and j)osst?.f?ed considerable ability and 
courage ; but he was bankrupt in character and in purse, 
and two succes.sive defeats in the consular elections hadl 
rendered him desperate. To retrieve his broken fortunes 
by violence was a course which w*as only too readily 
suggo.stcd by tho history of the last forty years, and 
materials for a conflagration abounded on all side.s. Tho 
danger to bo feared from his intrigues lay in the state of 
Italy, which made a revolt against society and the estab- 
lished government only too likely if once a leader pre- 
sented himself, and it was such a revolt that Catiline 

® fJio. Pro QiHnctio, 31 ; Pro (Jlumtio, 46, 153. 

Cit\ In Verr., ii. 73 ; Pe Pet., Cons., i. He sliored with them 
their dislike te Sulla, ns the foe of their onier; Pio Clutniio, 55. 

’’ Jh Pep,, ii. 36 ; I>e te*jg., iii. 12. 

Pro Sestio, 65 ; De Legg. , lii. 4. 

» Pro Sestio, 49. Ad AU., i. 18 

For Cutiline'e conB]nracy, bco Snlluet, CafUins ; Cicero Cati- 
linam; Plul., Cicero \ Mommsen, R. (7.,iU. 164 ; and especially 

C. John, EntMehwig d, CatilinariKhm Vcrsch'w5rung (Lelpsio. 1876)* 
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endeavoured to organize. Bankrupt nobles like himself, 
Sullfiii veterans ^aud the starving peasants whom they had 
dispossessed of "their holdings, outlaws of every descri|> 
tion, the slave population of Home, and the wilder 
hcrdsmen-slaves of the Apulian pastures, were all enlisted 
under his lianner, and attempts were oven made to excitt 
disallecd ion among tlie newly-conquered people of south 
ern (iaul and the warlike tribes who still cherished the 
memory of Sertorius in Spain. In Etruria, the seat and 
centre of Jigrariaii distress and discontent, a rising actually 
took i)lac 0 lieaded by a Sullan centurion, but the spread of 
the revolt was checked by (h*cei-o’.s vigorous measures. 
Catiline fled from Home, and died fighting with desperate 
courage at the head of Ids motley force of old soldiers, 
peasants, aiul slaveys. His accomplices in Hll5me w'ere 
arrested, and, after an unavailing protest from (.Vsar, 
the senate authorized the consuls summarily to put them 
to dcijith. 

The ( ^atilinarian outbreak had been a V)Iow to Oiesar, 
whoso schemes it iutcTriiptcd, but to Cicero it brought, 
not only populvirity anil lionour, but, as lie believed, the 
realization of Jus political iihal. 1’he senate and the 
equestrian order, the nobles of Home and the middle 
class in the country, had made common cause in the face 
of a common danger; and tlui danger liad been averted 
by the vigorous action of a consul sprung from the people, 
under the guidance of a united senate, and backed by 
the mass of good citizens. 

But Hoiupey was now on his way home,* and again 
as in 70 tlie political future seemed to de[)end on the 
attitude which the successful general would assume ; 
Pouipey liimself looked simply to the attainment by the 
help of one political party or another of his immediate 
aims, which at present were the ratification of his 
arrangements in Asia and a grant of land for his troops. 
It was tin! impracticable jealousy of his personal rivals in 
the senate, aided by the versatility of &sar, who pre- 
sented himself not as his rival Imt as his ally, which drove 
Fonqjey once more, in spite of Cicero’s efforts, into the 
camp of what was still nominally the popular party. In 
GO, on Caesar’s return from his proprietorship in Spain, 
the coalition was formed which is known by the some 
what misleading title of the first triumvirate.^ Pompey 
was ostensibly the head of this new alliance, and in return 
for the satisfaction of his own demands he undertook to 
^support Ciesar’s (landidature for the consulship. The 
wealth and influence of Cnissus were enlisted in the same 
cause, but what lie was to receivo in exchange is not 
clear. Cicero Avas under no illusions as to the significance 
of this coalition. It scattered to the winds his dreams 
of a stable and conservative republic. Pompey, whom he 
had hoped to enlist as the charupiou of constitutional 
government, had been driven into the arms of Cicsar. 
The union between the senate and the equestrian order 
had been dissolved, and the suj>port of the publicaiii lo.st 
by an untimely quarrel over the price to bo paid for 
collecting the taxes of Asia, and, to crown all, both his 
own personal safety and the authority of the senate wtjre 
threatened by the openly avowed intentions of Catiline’s 
friends to bring the consul of 63 to account (or his 
unconstitutional execution of Catiline\s accomplices. His 
fears were fully justified by the results. The year 59 saw 
the republic powerless in the bands of three citizens. 
Caesar as consul procured the ratification of Pompey’s 
acts in Asia, conciliated the publicani by granting them 

^ Ff r the history of the next eighteen years, the most important ; 
ancloxft authority Is Cicero in his letters and speeches. I 

* l^isleadiug, because the coalition was unofficial. The '‘trium- 
virs” of 48 were actual xnagUtratea^ ** niviri reipubllcae constituendae 
eausA* 


the relief refused by the senate, and carried an agrarian 
law of the new typo, whicli provided for the purchase of 
lands for allotment at the cost of the treasury, ami for 
the assignment of the rich “ager Campanus.’' •* Pmt 
(Aesar aimed at more than the carrying of an agrarian 
law in the teeth of the senate or any party victory in the 
foriiiii. An iniportaut military command was essential CiKsar’s 
to iiim, and he judged correctly enough that in the West 
there was work to be done which might enable him to *^*'“^*' 
win a position such as I'uinpey had achicived in the East. 

An obedient tribune wius found, and by the lex Vatin ia* 
he wa^ given for live years llie comina^yl of Cisalpine 
(Jaul and Iliyricuni, to which was adrled by a decree of 
the senate TransMlpine (Jaul alsoA It was a (•oinmand 
which not only opened to him a great military career, 
but enabled him, u.s the mastiT of the valley of the Po, to 
keep an cllective watch on the cour.se of aflairs in Italy. 

Early the next year tlie attack upon himself which Banish- 
Cicero liad foreseen was made. P. ( Icxlins as lribune'*^’<^“^ 
brought forward a law enacting that any one who Inul fait a 
Koniaii citizen to death witliout trial by the ])eoplo shnuld r,^ 
be interdicted from fire and water. Cicero limling him- 696-7. 
SQlf deserted even by Pompey left Home in a panic, nml 
by a second Clodiaii Jaw lie was declared to bo outlawed.^* '* 

With (Aesar away in his province, and (At^ero bani.slitd, 

Clodius was for the time master in Rome. But, absolute 
as he was in the streets, and recklessly as ho parodied the 
jH)licy of the Gracchi by viohjnt attacks on the senate, 

Ills tribunate merely illustrated the anarchy w'hich now 
inevitably followed the withdrawal of a strong controlling 
hand. A reaction speedily follow^ed. Po!nj»ey, bew ildered 
and alarmed by Clodius s violence, at la.st bestirred himself. 

Cicero’s recall was dccnicd by the senate, and early in 
August 57 in the comitia centuriata, to which his Italian 
supporters flocked in crowds, a law w\as [>assed revoking 
the sentence of outlawry passed upon him. 

Intoxicated by the acclamations which greeted him, Henewfii 
and encouraged by Pompey’s siqiport, and by the salutary 
elfects of Clodius’s excesses, ( Acero’s lio[»cs rose high, 
and a return to the days of C3 seemed not impos- 
siblc.^* With indefatigable energy lie strove to reconstruct 
a solid constitutional party, but only to fail once more. 

Pompey w\as irritated l>y tin', hostility of a powerful party 
in the senate, who thwarted his desires fi>r a fresh com- 
mand and even encouraged Clodius in insulting the 
conqueror of the East. (Aesar bocaine alarmed at the 
reports w'liich reached liim that the repeal of liis agrarian 
law was threatened and that the fooling against the coali- 
tion was growing in strength ; above all he was anxious 
for a renewal of lii.s five years’ coiniiiaml. He acted at 
once, and in the celebrated conference at l^ica (50) the 698. 
alliance of the three self-constituted rulers of Rome was 
renewed. Cicero succumbed to the inevitalde and with- 
drew in despair from public life. l*ouipey and (hassu.s 
became consuls for 55. CAtsars command was renewed 699, 
for another five years, and to each of Jiis two allies import- 
ant pri»vinces wore assigned for a similar |»eriod — Pomjniy 


* For the lexJuliii Agruria .aTwl tin* (■'ani])aiifi, mj« Dio Cass., 

xxxviii. 1; App., li. C., ii. 10; (Vmrr, ‘JO; Cio. Ad AtL^ 

ii. 16, 18. 

* Su»*t., Ca*mr, 22; Dio Cas App., /f. (7., ii. 13; 

Pint., CAtf., 14. 

® Both laws were carricfl in tlio “comitia Iributa.’* Tlie first 
merely reaffirmed the right of upj)eal, as the law of Gains Gracelnis 
hod done. Tf)e second declared Cicero to be alreaily by his own act 
ill leaving Itoine “interdicted from lire and water,” — a proctnlure for 
which precedents could be quoted. Clodius was within the letter of 
the law. 

® Cicero’s speech Pro Sestio gives expression to these feelings ; it 
contains a passiouato appeal to all good citizens to rally round the old 
constitatlon. The acquittal of Sestlus conftnued his hofies. Soe Ad 

Q. FV., a. 4 , 
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receiving the two S];)ains and Ainca, and CrosBUS Syria.^ 
The coalition now divided between them the control of 
the empire. For the future the question was, how long the 
coalition itself would last. Tta duration proved to be 
Death of short. In 53 Crnssus was defeated and slain by the 
Cruasiis, Parthians at Carrha?, and in Home the course of events 
63-701. forced Pompoy into an attitude of hostility to 

700. Ciusar. The year 54 brought with it a renewal of the 
riotous anarchy which had disgraced Eome in 58-57. 
Conscious ot its own helplessness, the senate, with the 
^eagcr assent of all res(>ectable citizens, dissuaded Pompey 
from leaving !^taly. His provinces were left to his legates, 
and he himself remained at homo to maintain order by 
the weight of his iniUience. It was a confession that the 
republic could not stand alone. But Poinj>ey^8 mere 
presence proved insufficient. The anarchy and confusion 
grew worse, and even strict constitutionalists like Cicero 
^talked of the necessity of investing Pompoy with some 
Pompey extraordinary jKiwers for the preservation of order.^ At 
consul elected sole consul, and not only so, but 

62—702. provincial command %vas prolonged for five years 
more, and fresh troops were assigned him.^ The role of 
‘‘ saviour of society ’* thus thrust upon Pompey was one 
which flattered his vanity, but it entailed consequences 
which it is probable he did not foresee, for it brought 
him into close alliance witli the senate, and in the senate 
there was a powerful party who were resolved to force him 
into heading the attack they could not successfully make 
without him upon Caesar. It was known that the latter, 

705. whose command expired in March 49, but who iu the 
ordinary course of things would not have been replaced 

706. \yy his successor until January 48, was anxious to be 
allowed to stand for his second consulship in the autumn 

PropoHCil of 49 without coming in person to Rome.^ His opponents 
recall of B(.nate were equally bent on bringing his command 

to an end at the legal time, and so obliging him to dis- 
band his troops and stand for the consulship as a private 
person, or, if ho kept his command, on preventing his 
703-704. standing for the consulship. Through 51 and 50 the 
discussions in the senate and the negotiations with Caesar 
705. continued, but with no result. On 1st January 49 Csesor 
made a last offer of compromise. The senate replied by 
requiring him on pain of outlawry to disband his legions. 
Two tribunes who supported him were ejected from the 
senate house, and the magistrates with Pompey wore 
authorized to take measures to protect the republic. 
Cffittar Caesar hesitated no longer ; ho crossed the Rubicon and 
^iTosBUiithe invaded Italy, Hie rapidity of his advance astounded 
?9-706 bewildered his foes. Pompey, followed by the 
** consuls; by the majority of the senate and a long train of 
nobles, aWndoned Italy as untenable, and crossed into 
Greece.^ At the end of March Cwsar entered Rome as 
the master of Italy. The story of the civil war which 
followed, down to the victory at Munda in the spring of 
709. 45^ has been told elsewliere.® Wo are concerned here 

with the work which Cmsar achieved in the brief intervals 

' Livy, JSpiLf cv.; Dio Cafw., xxxix. 31. For Cicero’s views, see 
Jip, Ad Fam,f i. 9 ; AU., iv. 5. 

5 K dictatorship wag talked of in Homo; Plut., Pomp,^ 54 ; Cie. 
.dft <?. /*>., ill. 8. Cicero himgelf anticipated Augustus in his pictrrre 
of a ** princeps civitatis” sketched in a lost book of the De HepuHica^ 
written about this time, which was based upon his hopes of what 
Pomi)ey might prove to t>o ; Ad A//., viif. 11 ; August., l)e Civ, Deij 
V. 18. • Pint., 66 ; App., £. C., ii. 24. 

^ For the rights of the question involved in the controversy between 
Ccesar and the senate, see Mommsen, Reekl^rape xw, Cmttar wid d, 
Sxnat ; Gutraud, LeJHffSrmd entre CSsareiUShuit (Paris, 1878). 

• Cicero severely censures Pomi»ey fpr almndoning Italy, but 
, ? . strategically the move was justifted by the fact that Pompey’s strength 

lay in the East, where his name was a power, and in his control of the 
sea. Politically, however, it was a blunder, as It emtbled Cktoar to 
pose as the defender of Italy. 

* See arts. CAaiB, Cicbro, and Poif m. 
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of rest allowed him during these stormy years, and with 
the place which his dictatorship holds in the history of 
Rome. 

The task which Csesar had to perform was no easy one. Dictatoi- 
It came upon him suddenly; for there is no sufficient skip of 
reason to believe that CaB,sar had long premeditated 
revolution, or that ho had previously aspired to anything 70^-710, 
more than such a position as that which Pompey had 
already won, a position unrepublican indeed, but accepted 
by republicans as inevitable.’' War was forced upon him 
as the alternative to political suicide, but success in war 
brought the responsibilities of nearly absolute power, and 
Csesar^s genius must be held to have shown itself in the 
masterly fashion in which he grasped the situation, rather 
than in the supposed sagacity with which he is said to 
have foreseen and prepared for it. In so far as he failed, 
his failure was mainly due to the fact that his tenure of 
power was too short for the work which ho was required 
to perforin. From the very first moment when Pompey’s 
ignominious retreat left him master of Italy, he made it 
clear that he was neither a second Sulla nor even the 
reckless anarchist which many believed him to be.** The 
Roman and Italian public were first startled by the 
masterly rapidity and energy of his movements, and then 
agreeably surprised by his lenity and moderation. No 
proscriptions or confiscations followed his victories, and all 
bis acts evinced an unmistakable desire to effect a sober 
and reasonable settlement of the pressing questions of the 
hour ; of this, and of his almost superhuman energy, the 
long list of measures he carried out or planned is suffic.ient 
proof. The “ children of the proscribed ” M^ere at length 
restored to their rights,® and with them many of the 
refugees who had found shelter in Caesuras camp during 
the two or three years immediately preceding the war; 
but the extreme men among his supporters soon realized 
that their hopes of novae tabulae ** and grants of land 
were illusory. In allotting lands to his veterans, Caesar 
carefully avoided any disturbance of existing owners and 
occupiers, and the mode in which he dealt with the 
economic crisis produced by the w^ar seems to have satisfied 
all reasonable men.^^ It had been a common charge against 
Csbsar in former days tliat he paid excessive court to the 
populace of Rome, and now that he was master ho still 
dazzled and delighted them by the splendour of the spec- 
tacles he provided, and by the liberality of his largesses. 

But ho was no indiscriminate flatterer of the mob. Th^^ 
popular clubs and guilds which had helped to organize the 
anarchy of the last few years were dissolved.^® A strict 
inquiry was made into the distribution of the monthly doles 
of corn, and the number of recipients was reduced by one 
half finally, the position of the courts of justice was raised 
by the abolition of the popular element among the judices.^*^ 

Nor did Csesar shrink from the attempt, in which so many 
had failed before him, to mitigate the twin evils which were 
ruining the prosperity of Italy, — the concentration of a 

^ Ou this, as on many other connected with Caesar, divei^nce 
haa here been ventured on from the views expressed by MominsoD in 
his brilliant chapter on Ciesar (H. O., iii. 44C sq.). Too much streaii 
must not be laid ou the gossip retailed by Suetonius as to CsBsar’s 
early intentions. 

B Cicero vividly expresses the revulsion of feeling produced by 
Cicsar's energy, humanity, and moderation on hts first appearance in 
Italy. Compare Ad AtL, vii. 11, with Ad AU.^ viii. 18. 

» Dio, xli. 18. App.,*ii. 48 ; Dio, xli. 36. 

Plut., Cass., 61 ; Sueton., 37, ''adsignavit agros, sed noneon- 
tinuos, ne quis posaesBorum expelleretur.” (y. App., ii. 94. 

For the “ lex Julia de pecuniis tuutuis,’* see Sueton., 42 ; Osissr, 

B, C., iii. 1 ; Dio, xli. 87 ; App., ii, 48. The ^' foeneratom ” were 
satisfied ; Oio., Ad Fam,, viii. 17. But the law displeased atmrehiste 
like M. Ocellus Rufus and P. OomelSus ItolabelUu * 

^ Saetem., 42. U Sueton., 41 ; Dii^ aslttL 2}. 

*• Sueton., 40 j Wo, kWi. 26* ^ ^ t ^ 
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pauper population in the tovms, and the denudation and 
desolation of the country districts. His strong hand carried 
out the scheme ^ often proposed by the popular leaders 
since the days of Gaius Gracchus^ the colonization of 
Carthage and Corinth. Allotments of land on a large 
scale wore made in Italy ; decaying towns were reinforced 
by fresh drafts of settlers ; on the large estates and cattle 
farms the owners were required to find employment for a 
certain amount of free labour ; and a slight and temporary 
stimulus was given to Italian industry by the reiinposi- 
tion of harbour duos upon foreign goods.' To these 
measures must bo added bis schemes for the draining of 
the Fucine Lake and the Pomptine Marshes, for a new road 
ac^ross the Apennines, and for turning the course of the 
Tibcr.^ It is true that these vigorous efforts to revive 
the agrarian prosperity of Italy were made along the old 
lines laid down eighty years before by the Gracchi, and 
that their final success was no greater than that of preced- 
ing efforts in the same direction, but they are a proof of 
the spirit in which Cmsar understood the responsibilities 
of aUsolute power, and tlieir failure was due to causes 
which no legislation could remove. The reform of the 
calendar, which has been described elsewhere,^ completes 
a record of administrative reform wliich entitles Cmsar to 
the praise of having governed well, whatever may be 
thought of the validity of his title to govern at all. But 
how did Ciesar deal with what was after all the greatest 
problem which he was called upon to solve, the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory government for the empire? One 
point indeed was already settled — the necessity, if the 
empire was to hold together at all, of placing the army, 
the j)rovincos, and the control of the foreign policy in 
more vigorous hands than those of a number of changing 
magistrates independent of each other, and only very 
imperfectly controlled by the semate at home. Some 
central izatieii of the executive authority was indispensable, 
and this part of his work Caesar thoroughly performed. 
From the moment when be seized the moneys in the 
treasury on his first entry into Rome‘S down to the day of 
his death lie recognized no other authority but his 
throughout the empire. lie alone directed the policy of 
Rome in foreign aifairs; the legions were led, and the 
provinces governed, not by independent magistrates, but 
by his “legates;”* and the title “iinperator” which he 
adopted was intended to express the absolute and unlimited 
nature of the “imi>crium” he claimed, oe distinct from 
the limitou spheres of authority possessed by republican 
magistrates.^ In so centralizing the executive authority 
over the empire at largo, Cmsar was but developing the 
policy implied in the Gabinian and Manilian laws, and 
the precedent he established was closely followed by his 
successors. It was otherwise with the more diiHcult 
question of the form under which this new executive 
authority should be exercised and the relation it should 
hold to the republican constitution. We must be content 
to remain in ignorance of the precise shape which Cmsar 
intended ultimately to give to the now system. Tlie 
theory that he contemplated a revival of the old Roman 
kingship^ is supported by little more than the popular 
gossip of the day, and the form under which he actually 

^ Siivton., 42, 43. 

^ Plat., 58 ; Suet., 44 ; Dio, xliiL 51. 

’ See Cakutdab, vol. iv. pp. 666-7; MomniBou, (?., iit 550; 
and Fischer, Rihn., ZdUafdn, 202 

* Pint., 85. » Dio, xliil. 47, 

• $uet, 40 ; Dio, xllii, 44. For tills use of the title ** iinperatar," 
see Hononsen, JR, (/., Hi. 466, and note. 

^ SesK^omiusen, lit 467, and Raaike, W^UgewcKicMti ii. 310 Bq, 
JUebimiigtpApiaaD^ ii 110, andPlaUrch,CSM.,^ the title “rex” 
onff to be used sbrosid lx» the Eas^ as likely to strangthen 
pbiitton aga^ 
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wielded his authority can hardly have been regarded by so 
sagacious a statesman as more than a provisional arrange- 
ment. This form was that of the dictatorship ; and in 
favour of the choice it might have been urged that the 
dictatorship was the office naturally marked out by 
republican tradition as the one best suited to carry the 
state safely through a serious crisis, that the powers it 
conveyed were wide, that it was 8 ls dictator that Sulla had 
reorganized the state, and that a dictatorship had been 
spoken of as the readiest means of legalizing Poinpey's 
protoctoAto of the republic in 53' T) 2. Tho choice never- 701-702 
thelesH was a bad one. It w'as associated with those very 
Bnllan traditions from which Ciesar was iTlbst anxious to 
sever himself ; it implied necessarily the suspension for 
the time of all constitutional government ; and, lastly, the 
dictatorship as held by (^;esar could not even plead that it 
conformed to the old rules and traditions of the office. 

There was indeed a precedent in Sulla’s case for a 
dictator “ reipublicne coustituendac causa,” but Ckesar waS‘ 
not only appointed in an unusual manner, but appoijted 
for an unprecedentedly long period,’’ and the “perpetual 
dictatorship” granted him after his crowning victory at 
Munda (45) was a contradiction in terms and a repud ia- 
tibh of constitutional government which excited the 
bitterest animosity.® The dictatorship served well enough 
for the time to give some appearance of legality to 
CiesaFs autocratic authority, but it was nut -even, it ia 
probable, in his own eyes — a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

A second question, hardly less im^jortant than tho estab- 
lishment and legalization of a strong central executive 
authority over the army and the provinces, was that of 
tho position to be assigned to the old constitution, by the 
side of this new power. So far as Cmsar himself was 
concerned, the answer was for the time sufficiently clear. 

The old constitution was not formally abrogated. The 
senate met and deliberated ; the assembly passed laws and 
elected magistrates; there were still consuls, priutors, 
mdilos, qumstors, and tribunes ; and Ctesar himself, like his 
successors, professed to hold his authority by the will of 
the people. But senate, assembly, and magistrates were 
all alike subordinated to the paramount authority of the 
dictator; and this subordination was, in appearance at 
least, more direct and complete under tho rule of Caesar 
than under that of Augustus. Ca sar was by nature as 
impatient as Augustus w^as tolerant of established forms ; 
and, dazzled by the splendour of his career of victory and 
by his ubiquitous energy and versatility, the Roman 
public, high and low, i»ro8trated themselves before him and 
heaped honours U)x>n him with a reckless profusion which 
made tho existence of any authority by the side of his 
own an absurdity.'® Hence under Ciesar the old constitu- 
tion was repeatedly disregarded, or suspended in a way 
which contrastod unfavourably with the more respectful 
attitude assumed by Augustus. For months together 
Rome was left without any regular magistrates, and was 
governed like a subject town by Caesar’s prefects." At 
another time a tribune w^as seen exercising authority out- 
side tho city bounds and invested with the “ imperium ** 
of a pnetor.'- At tho elections, candidates appeared before 

^ Cfiesars 5rst diutatonthip iu 40 was Aiiupljr ^'coniitionini haben* 
domm causa,” and lasted only eleven dny^. He waa appointed 
dictator again for one year in 48, for ten years in 46, and for life in 45, 

* Cicero, RAtl,, i. 2, praises Antony, “ quum dictatoris nomeu 
, . . propter perpotuae dictaturae receutem memoriani funditus ex 
republioa snstulisset.” 

^ For the long list of these, see Appian, !i. 106 ; Dio, xliii, 43-* 

45 ; Pint., 57 ; Suet., 76. Qf, also Mommsen, R, (?., iii. 468 sq,; 

Watsmi, deero's LeiUrs, App. x.; Zumpt, Stadia Romana^ 129 
w. (Berlin, 1869). 

Ziunpj^ Stud, itoMK, 241 ; Ijnet,, TCI. CIc. Ad AiU,, x. 8«» 
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tho people backed by a written recommendation from the 
dictator, which was equivalent to a command.^ Finally, 
the senate itself was transformed out of all likeness to its 
former self by the raising of its numbers to 900, and by 
the admission f)f old soldiers, sons of freedrnen, and even 
“ semi“l>arbarous (lauls.”‘^ But, though CaisaFs high- 
handed conduct in this rc)S})ect was not imitated by his 
immediate successors, yet the main lines of their policy 
were laid down by him. These were (1) the municipaliza- 
tion of the old republican constitution, and (2) its subor- 
‘‘dination to the paramount authority of the master of the 
legions and ^le provinces. In the first case ho only 
carried further a change already in progress. Of late 
years tho senate had been rapidly losing its hold over the 
empire at large. Even the ordinary proconsuls were 
virtually indei>endent potentates, ruling their provinces 
as they chose, and disposing absolutely of legions which 
^recognized no authority but theirs. The consuls and 
673. praitors of each year had since SI been stationed in Rome, 
andf immersed in purely municipal business ; and, lastly, 
since tlie eufran(‘.hiseinent of Italy, the comitia, though still 
recognized as the ultimate source of all authority, had 
^become little more than assemblies of tho city populace, 
and their claim to represent the true Roman people was 
indignantly (juestionod, even by republicans like Cicero. 
The concentration in Ciesar’s hands of all authority out- 
side Rome completely and finally severed all real con- 
nection between the old institutions of tho republic of 
Rome and the government of the Homan empire. And, 
though Augustus and 'riborius elevated tho senate to a 
place beside themselves in this government, its share of 
the work was a subordinate one, and it never again 
directed tho policy of the state ; while, from the time of 
Ciesar onwards, the old magistracies are merely municipal 
offices, with a steadily diminishing authority, even in the 
city, and the comitia retain no other prerogative of 
imperial importance but that of formally confirming the 
ruler of the empire in the pc»ssession of an authority which 
is already his. But the institutions of the republic not 
merely became, what they had originally been, the local 
institutions of the city of Rome ; they were also subordin- 
ated even within the.se narrow limits to the paramount 
authority of the man who held in his hands the army and 
the province.s. And here Oiisnr^s policy w'as closely 
followed by' his successors. Autocratic abroad, at home 
he was the chief magistrate of tho commonwealth ; and 
this position was marked, in his case as in that of those 
who followed him, by a combination in his person of 
various powers, and by a general right of precedence 
which k'ft no limits to his authority but such as he chose 
to impose upon himself. During the greater part of his 
706. reign he was consul a.s well as dictator.*’^ In 48, after 
his victory at Bharaalia, ho w^as given the “tribunicia 
potestas ” for life,"* and after his second success at Thapsus 
the “ praefoctiira morum ” for three years.^ As chief 
magistrate ho convenes and presides in the senate, nomi- 
nates candidates, conducts elections, carries laws in tho 
a.sscmbly, and administers justice in court.*^ Finally, as 
a reminder that the chief magistrate of Romo was also 
the autocratic ruler of the empire, he wor>e oven in Rome 
the laurel wreath and triumphal dress, and carried the 
sceptre of the victorious imperatorJ 

Nor are we witliout some clue as to the policy wkich 

’ Suet., 41, “ Camr dictator . , . conimeDdo vobis ilium et 
ilium, ut ventro siiffrai^io huadi digtiitalem tciiuaut.'* 

Suet., 41, 76 ; Dio, xliii. 47. 

Watson, op, cU.t App. x.; Zumpt, JStud,' Rom,^ loc, cit,\ Suet, 
76. ‘^tertium ot quartum cousulatum titulo tanas geesit.” 

Dio, xlii. 20. Dio, xliii. 14 ; Suet., 76. 

Suet., 43, '*jas laboriosisslnie ac Meverissime dixit." 

App., U. 106 ; Dio, xliii. 43. < 
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Ciesar had sketched out for himself in the administra- 
tion of the empire, the government of which ho had cen- 
tralized in his own hands. The mucltneedcd w'ork of 
rectifying the fronticr.s ho was forced, by his premature 
death, to leave to other hands, but our authorities agree 
in attributing to him the design of extending the rule of 
Rome to its natural geographical limits * — to the Euphrates 
and tho Caucasus on the east, to the Danube and tho 
Rhine or possibly the Elbe on the north, and to the ocean 
on the west. Within the frontiers ho anticipated Augustus 
in lightening the financial burden.s of the provincials,® 
and in establishing a stricter control over the provincial 
governors,^® wliile he went beyond him in his de.sire to 
consolidate the empire by extending the Roman franchise^' 
and admitting provincials to a share in tho government. 
lie completed the Roniariization of Italy by his enfran- 
cJiiseinent of the Trarispadane Clauls,^^ \jy establishing 
thnuighout the peninsula a uniform .system of municipal 
government, wlii(di under his successors was gradually 
extended to the provinces. 

On the eve of his departure for tho Kast, to avenge the. Atlvmpt’ 
death of Craasus and humble tho power of Parthia, (.Vesar 
fell a victim to the wounded pride of the republican nobles ; 
and between tlio day of his death (March 15, 44 ) and that 44 ^. 4 ;^!.^’ 
on which Oetavian defeated Antony at Actium (September 710-7JJ. 
2, 31) lies a dreary ])eriod of anarchy and bloodshed. 710. 

For a moment, in spite of the menacing attitude of 723. 
C:e.sar’s self-constituted representative Antony, it seemed to 
one man at least as if the restoration of republican gov- 
ernment was po.ssible. Witli indefatigable energy Cicero 
strove to enlist the senate, tho people, and above all the 
provincial governors in support of the old constitution. 

But, though his eloquence now and again carried all l)oforo 
it in senate I 10 U.S 0 and forum, it was pow'erless to alter 
tho course of events. By the beginning of 4.3 civil war ’ll. 
had recommenced ; in the autumn Antony v/os already 
threatening an invasion of Italy at the head of seventeen 
legions. Towards the end of October Antony and his ally 
Lepidus coalesced with the young Oetavian, who had been 
recently elected consul at the ago uf twenty, in .spite of 
senatorial opposition ; and tho coalition was legalized by Tho 
the creation of tho extraordinary commis.sion for the second 
“ reorganization of the cornmonwealtli ” known as tho 
“second triumvirate.”^® It wa.s appointed for a period of 4 ^. 28 ^ 
five years, and was continued in 37 for five years more.^^ 711-726. 
The rule of the triumvirs was inaugurated in^ the Sullan 717. 
fashion, and, in marked contrast to the lenity shown by 
Ciesar, by a proscription, foremost among the victims of 
which was Cicero him.self.^® In the next year the defeat 
of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, by the combined forces 
of Oetavian and Antony, destroyed tho lost hopes of the 
republican party,^® In 40 a threatened rupture between 714. 
tho two victors was avoided by the treaty concluded at 
Brundusiiim. Antony married Octavian'.s sister Oclavia, 

® Pint., 58, avydif/ai rhy K^K^oy rijs i}y€fioyias** \ Suot., 44; 

Dio, xliii. 51, ^ Pint., 48 ; App., v. 4. 

Ho limitwl tho tonn of coiiirnand lo two ytars in conHular and 
one year in pUKtorian provinces ; Cicero, Phil.^ i. 8; Dio xliii. 26. 

Buet., 42; Cic. Ad Alt, , xiv. 12. 

*- Suet., 76. “ Dio, xli. 86 ; Tuc., Ann., xi. 24. 

i>x Julia municipalifl ; Wordsworth, Fragments of Ro.rly Latin, 
pp, 213, 464 ; Monimucn, R, O., hi. 524. Bex Rubrin; Wordsworth, 
pt>. 212, 463. 

For this period aee Merivale, Romans under the Empire, vol. 
iii.; Lango, Ri6m, Alterth., iii. 476 sq,\ Ranke, WeUgeschichtc, ii. 

336 sq. ; Watson, Cicero's Letters, lutrod. to Part v. 

Tho triumvirate was fonually constituted iu Rome (Nov. 27) by 
a plobiscitum ; App., iv. 7 ; Dio, xlvi. 50-56, xlvii. 2 ; Livy, MpiU, 
exx, “ ut iiiviri reipublicae constitueudoe per qainquemiium issent." 

Dio, xlviii. 64 ; App., v. 93. For the date, c/. Fischv, RiSm. 
ZeitXafeln, 352, 353. I 

Livy, Epa., cxx.; App., ir. 7 ; and art. Oxcxro. 

Dio, xlvii. 36-49 ; App,, iv. 87-188. ' | 
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aiid took cohiiiiaiacl the ea&torn half of the empii-e; 
Octavian api^ropriated ItiaJy and the West ; while Lepidua 
was forced to content himself wdth Africa.' For the next 
twelve years, while Antonj" was indulging in dreams of 
founding for himself and Cleopatra an empire in the East, 
and shocking Homan feeling by his wild oxocssca and 
his affectation of oriental magnificence,® Octavian w^as 
patiently consolidating his power. Of his only two rivals, 
#18. Lepidua his f(3llow triumvir was in ,‘iG ejected from Africa 
and banished to Circeii, vrhile Sextus T’ompeius, who had 
ftinoo his defeat at Munda maintained a semi-piratical 
ascendency in the western Mediterranean, was decisively 
71i>. defeated in the same year, and his death in 35 left 
Octavian sole master of the AVest. The inevitable trial of 
strength between himself and Antony was not long 
722- delayed. In 32 Antony inflicted one moie outrage upon 
lionian feeling, and openly challenged tlie hostility of 
Octavian by divorcing Octavia in favour of the beautiful 


and dai-ing Kgyptian princ^ess, with whom, as the heiress 
of the Ptolemies, he aspirtMl to share the empire of the 
Kastern world. By a decree of the senate Antony was 
dtMtlared deposed from Jiis command, and war was declared 

723. against Queen C3eo])atra.'’ On Seidember 2, 31, was 
fought the battle of Actium.'* Octavian^s victory w'as 

724. com}>l(ite. Antony and Cleopatra (committed suicide (30), 
72.'>. and the Eastern provinces aubinitted in 29. Octavian 

returned to Homo to celebrate liis t.riuiu])h and mark the 
end of tlie long-continued anarchy by closing the tem[de 
of Jamis f at the end of the next year he formally laid 
71), down the extraordinary powers he had held since 43, and 
a regular govern inont was established. 

nr. 7'/fC Empire. 

Pkiuod L : Tiik Piuncipatk, 27 j3.o---284 a.ix— ( d) The 
Conditutio,, of the Vrinripate , — The conqueror of xVntony 
at Actiuin, tlie great-nephew and heir of the dictator 
Otesar, was now summoned, by the general consent of a 
world wearied out with twenty years of war and anarchy,*^ 
to the task of establishing a government which should as 
far a.s possible respect the forms and traditions of the 
republic, without sacrificing that centralization of author- 
ity w'hich exi)erience had shown to be necessary for the 
integrity and stability of tlie empire. It was a task for 
which Octavian was admirably fitted. To great a<i min- 
istrati ve caj>acity and a quiet tenacity of purpose he united 
delibtirate caution and unfailing tact ; while his bourgeois 
birth ^ and genuinely Italian sympathies enabled him to 
win the confidence of the Boman community to an extent 
impossible for Caisar, with his dazzling pre-eminence of 
patrician descent, his daring tiisregard of forms, and his 
cosmopolitan tastes. 

The Tbe now system wliich was formally inaugurated by 

AugosUn Octavian in 28-37 ao.** assumed the shape of a restora- 
SSS?* republic under the leaders hip of a prince ^^s.''^ 

726-7. .^1^11., ir76l7)io, xlviii. 28 ; v. 65. 

® For Antony’s policy aiul schomes in the Fast, see Huiike, 
Weltge^ohiclUe, ii. 381-385; Murivale, llomms wider the Empire, 
vt)l. iii. chap. 27 ; Twinge, Riim, Alierth., iii. 573 eq, 

* Sw6t., Octav,, 17 ; Uio, 1, 1-8 ; Pliitarcli, Anton,, 53. 

* i)lo, li. 1 ; Zon&raa, 1 6 , 30. 

• He celahnated his triiiniph oii August 6, 7, 8 ; Bio, U. 20 ; Livy, 
Epit„ cxxxiii. For tho closing of tho temple of Janns, see Livy, i. 
10 ; VelL, U. 38 ; 8uet.. Oc/., 22. 

• Tfto., Jnn., i. 12, **cunctM dulcodine otii peUexit.” 

; ^ Saei., i. Ills grandfather uf as a oitir-en of Velitrw ; 

‘‘mtioUnpalibus magieteriti* eohlentm ” , 

® Honupseh, ii. 707 ; Mott, Ancynmwn (ed, Momm- 

; vi. iWS, pp. 144-153 ; Meri vale, Romans 

xiai, CapeV 

28,^'^«*t^ . upmejnviiatu 


Octavian voluntarily resigned the extraordinary powem 
which he hod held since 43, and, to quote his own words^ 
“handed over tho republic to the control of the senate 
and people of Bonie.'^ The old constitutional machinery 
was once more sot in motion ; the senate, assembly, and 
magistrates re.suined their functions^' ; and Octavian him- 
self was hailed as the restorer of the commonw'ealth 
and the cl)ami)ion of freedom.”'’^ It was not so (^asy to 
determine what relation he himself, the actual master of 
the Boman workl, should occupy towards this revived « 
republic. II is abdication, in any real sense of the word, 
ivould have simply throwm everything bnckdnto confusion. 

The interests of peace and order required that he should 
retain at least the substantial part of bis authority and 
this object was in fact accomplished, and the rule of tho 
emperors founded, in a nianner which lias no parallel in 
history. Any rovi\'al of the kingly title was out of ilio 
question, and Octavian himself expressly refused 
dictatorshij).''^ Nor was any new i*rtico created or any yow’ 
official title invented for liis benefit. But by senate and 
people he was invested according to the old ci.mstitutional 
forms with certain pow'cr.s, as many (‘itizens had been 
besfore him, and so took his place among tlie lawfully 
appointed magistrates of the republic; — only, tc» mark his 
p»re-em incut dignity, as tlu3 first of them all, the senate 
decreed that he should take as an additional cognomen 
that of “Augustus,’’ wdiile in common parlance he wqa 
henceforth styled “ [ninceps,” a simple title of courtesy, 
familiar to republican usage, and conveying no other idea 
than that of a recognized primacy aiul [irecedencc over his 
fellow citizens.'*^ The ideal sketched by Cicero in his Dc 
ItepuUka, of a constitutional president of a free republic, 
was apparently realised ; but it was only in iippearance. 

For in fact the special prerogatives conferred upon 
Octavian gave him back in substance the autocratic 
authority he had resigned, and as between the restored 
republic and its new princeps the balance of power was 
overwhelmingly on tbe side of the latter. 

I.-nder one form or another Octavian had held tho 
“inipcrium” since 43, and in 33 he had been formally 711, 721 
acknowledged a.s “imperator,” by the consent of all.'" 

For this somew'hat irregular authority was substituted in 
27 the regular “ procorisulare iiiqierium,”'® tho authority Iniperiui 
under wdiich for nearly two cenlurics the provinces bad 
bcen governed and tho legions led to war. He received 27-1^727, 
it in the orthodox way, by decree of the senate ; and the 
decree, as was customary, defined the area of his command. 

The essential difference between the “ proconsularo im- 
perium” granted to Octavian and that w'hich had been 
voted year after year to the ordinary proconsuls, lay in its 
unprecedentedly wide extent and in its long duration. 

All the provinces, with the exception of those where no 
military authority or force was required, were placed under 
his command, to be governed directly by “ legati ” appointed 
by him and responsible only to bim.'® The “ unarmed 

Mon. Ancyr., ii. 13. 

Veil. Pat., it 89, “priswi ot iiutitiaa reipaMicac forma 
revocata.” 

Ovid, Fasti, 589. On a coin of Asia Minor Augustus is 5rtylo«.l 
“liUertatis P. K. viudex.” ronq^re, for other evidence, Mominsexi, . 

StaaU-r,, ii. 708, note 1. 

*•** Dio Cussius describes Augustus a« Beriotisly liOiitempUtbig aldl- 
cation (lii. 1 ; liii. 1-11); of. Suet, 28. 

Suet, 52 ; Mon. Ancyr., i. 31. Mon. Ancyr., vl. 16, 21, 28. 

^ Tho axpiaiiatloii of “princeps" as an abbreviated form of 
“princeps senaUis ” is quite untciiabie. For its real significance, see 
MomnUfOii, Stwaisrecht, )i. 733; Pelham, Phil., vol. .viti. 

It is not an olBeial title. 

Mon* Anoyr., v. ,8-^6, vi. 13, 14. Augustus adopted “inipw* 
otor pnonpinoii ia 40.. Mommsen, StmUtir,, U. 727, note 2, 
litl, 17^ $2 MDimnsen, 791. 

^ iili; lail 3^^ euseejit^;;; 

^ -V...,..,:- 
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provinces ” were to be assigned by lot in the old way to 
ex-cpnsttls and ox-prsetors, and to be nominally under the 
531. control of the senate ; but in 23 even their governors were 
declared to bo generally subordinate to Octavian as the 
holder of a higher authority {‘* iiiaius iinperium).”^ In 
addition to tliis control, direct and indirect, of all the pro- 
vinces, Octavian received also the sole and supreme com- 
mand of all the military and naval forces of thb empire. 
He alone henceforth levies, pays, and dismisses soldiers, 
^ equips lleets, and orders the movements of both army and 
navy, and ho was granted in addition full authority to 
wage war an ^ conclude treaties with whom ho would.- 
731, 727 . Finall;^, in 23, if not in 27, he was exempted from the 
law wlddi required the pro(;onsul to lay down his im- 
periuin on onttjring Rome, and was allowed to exercise it 
within the sacre<l limits of the pom(evinrii,^ a privilege 
which facilitated the introduction into the city of the pre- 
..j^ects, pnetorian guard, and summary jurisdiction proper 
to ^the |uoconsul in the province. This “ proconsularc 
inqjeriiim " was granted in the first instance for ten years, 
but was renewed for periods of live, five, and ten years 
successively, and the fiction of its ternjionuy duration and 
^periodic renewal was maintained under Augustus’s sins 
cessors by the celebration every ten years of the “ deccn- 
nalia.’"^ TJic supreme importance attached to its posses- 
sion as the mainstay of the iinjierial j>ower is sufficiently 
indicated by tlui fact that the man on whom it is con- 
ferred becomes thereby “princeps,” and the day on which 
he receives it (‘‘dies imperii") marks the beginning of his 
reign. 

Tril uTii. Tlio proconsular impcriuin not only carried witli it the 
da control of the army and the provini^es, but in Home itself 

it gave its holder a position of jirecedenee. In virtue of 

it he took hLs seat between the consuls, was prece<led 
by lictors," and wore the laurel wreath, paludamentuin, 
and sword of the impenitor. But as yet Rome could not 
be governed like a subject provincial ('ity by proconsular 
autbority ; and, for the noiressary flirection and regulation 
of the constitutioual luachiriejy which lie had restored, 
Augustus contented himself^ with the authority which 
traditionally invostod its holder with a popular leadership, 
that of the tribunes of the plcbs. The “tribunicia 
718, potostas ” liad been gninted him for life in 36,^ and bis 

731 . tenure of it was confirmed in 23.^^ Thenceforward it 

ranked as a constituent clement of the prindpate, second 
in importance only to the ]iroconsular authority. With 
but few exceptions it was conferred for life upon all 
succeeding emperors, and the years of their reigns arc 
reckoned by the years of their tribunician power. It was 
conferred, as all special “ potestas ” had been conferred 
under the republic, by a decree of the senate and vote of 
the assembly. It gave its holder all the prerogatives of 

^ Dio, liii. 32. 

* Sec tlic so-fjilleil “lex ilc inn»*;riij VespaHinni,” C, J, Z.,, vi. 930, 

*'* Dio, liii. 17. * Dio, liii. 13. 

^ Dio, liii. Id ; Ivii. 24 ; Mouuiisen, S/aatftr.f ii. 751, 752. 

® the passages from tlie .If^a Fnitrnvi Armlium {('A. Henzeii, 
Berlin, 1874), p. 63. Tiberius receive.! it Mhcii assutiated with 
AukusUih fiH his tjolloague ; Tac., Atm., 1. 3 ; Sin t., T/i., 21. 

" Dio, liv. 10, connects these privileRCs with the liOi<towul of ron- 
Kiilar power for life, hut it is doubtful whether any such jKuvcr )i:is 
foviually confeiTCfl. MoiTimaon, SimUsrccht, ii. 813 ; Ahm, Ancyr.^ 
ill. 9. ** Tac., Anii.y i. 2. ** Mon, Ancyr., ii. 21. 

Dio, liii. 32. The years of the. “ tTibiiniein potostiu*'’ are 
reckoned hy Augustus from this year. See Mommsen, ii. 

753 , / i>4. 

Iltderouces are found in the Acta Fralrum Arvalinn}. to tUo 
oomitin in wbic,h it was confeired ; Acta F. A.^ ed.' ITenzen, p. 65. 
It w po.s«ibIo, as Momirisen thinks, that the OKt.aot fragmentary law 
“de. imjwrio Vesposiani ” luay bo a part of the *Mox” conferKng the 
**tribumcia i>otestas”; apc his ii. 818. The “tiibiinicia 

potostau** was, like the “ proconsulare infi|>erium,” conferred on the 
choiwn colleague or destined successor ; Tac., Ann.^ 1. 2, of Tiberius, 
“couBOw tribuniclae potestatis. ” \ 
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the tribunate, without the restrictions which hampered the 
tribunes themselves. Augustus and his successors were 
unimpeded in its exercise by the presence of colleagues ; 
and both their i}er80iial inviolability and their right of 
interference held good outside the poincerium. It enabled 
them, as representing tho acknowledged protectors of the 
plebs, to control in the name of the people tlio whole 
administrative machinery, to introduce laws, to convene 
the senate, to protect the aggrieved, and to interfere with 
any exercise of autliority by other magistrates. In short, 
it gave to tho man who already wielded an autliority 
abrojid more alisolute than that granted to l*onipey by the 
Uabinian law all and more than nil the j.)owor possessed 
by a (jracclius in Rome. 

ft was on those two iiowers tliat Augustus’s po.sition as tMIuri 
princeps rested. In virtue of these he was chief magistrate ]•';>" 
of the Roman state, ami all other offices and privileges 
conferred upon liini are comparatively of secondary import- 1'^”“ 
aiiee. Tlio consulship which he held continuously from 
31 up to 23 he never accc[ited again but on two occa- 723w31. 
sions, in o n.o. and in 2 n.c. J- tliough he was twice iiiveslod 740, 752. 
with “consular authority ” for the purpose of taking the 
census (8 11 , 0 ., 14 That he ever received an extra- 74*;. 

ordinary “iiiorum le.guni(|ue regimen, ’ as statoil by Suo.- 
toniiis and l.)io,^‘* is extremely doubtful, and Ids language 
in the Ancyran monunuint inq>lies that for this pur|)Ose, 
as for many others, lie found the tribunicjaii autliority 
sufficient.’*’^ fu 22 n.c. ho was invested with the “cura 7-32. 
annonae,”^'^ the supervision of the cc»ni suj*ply and the 
corn largesses at Roino. On the death of Lepidus in 12 71'^, 

B.c. Iio su(*,ceedcd him as “pontitex maximus/’ and lie was 
also a member o! tlie augural and othf*r priestly colleges.*^ 

Lastly, nt various times, and ]>rol)ably by decree L>f the 
senate., he was granted a number of special exemptions 
and privileges.’*^ 

In theory at least, the Roman world xvas govcrui'd 
according to tlm “maxims of Augustus”^"* down to 
time of Diocletian. Kven in the 3d century there 
still, in name at hiast, a republic, of which tiie (unperor ^ 1 , 0 . 
is in strictness only the chief magistrate, deriving his oiimU. 
authority from the senate arul people, ami with preroga- 
tive.s limited ami defined by law. The case is quite 
different when we turn from the theory to the practice. 

The division of authority between the ixqmblic and its 
chief magistrate became increasingly unequal. Over the 
])rovinces the princeps from the first ruled aiit<‘cratica]Iy ; 
and this autocmey reacted upon his position in Rome, so 
that it became every year more difficult for a ruler so 
absolute abroad to maintain even tho fiction of republican 
government at home. Tho republican institutions, with tho 
partial exception of tho senate, lose all semblance of author- 
ity outside Rome, and even in their altered position as tho 
iuunici[>a.l institutions of the chief city of the empire they 
retain but little actual power. Tho real government even 
of Rome pa.sses gradually into the hands of imperial pre- 
fects and commissioners, and the old magistracies become 
merely decorations which the emperm* gives away at his 
pleasure. And at tho same time the rule of the jirinccps 
assuinas an increasingly personal character, and the whole 
work of government is silently concentrated in his hands 
and in those of his own subordinate officials. Closely 
connected with this change is the different aspect pre- 
sented by tho history of the empire in Rome and Italy on 

Sluot., 26. ^5* Mon, Ancyr.f ii. 5. 8. 

Snot., 27 ; Dio, liv. 10, 30. 

J/on. ytweyj’. 6V., iii. 15, ami Moihmsou’.s notes, pp. 28-30, .36-38. 

Anej/r. XoZ., I 3*2, 38. ( 

Mommsen on Afon, Ancf/v\ Lat, i. 46, p. 32. X '- 

^ Dio, ffib 18. In the “lex de imporio VcspiwiiuU “ soyeriu 8U(^ = . :r. J 

exemptions are mentioned ;* M^miuften, il. 711 SB's >• V: , ‘ r 

iVsro,. 10, -“ex Angniti prn^cirtpto. . ■ 
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the one band and in the provinces on the other. Home 
and Italy share in the decline of the republic. Polite 
ical mdeponden?o and activity die out; their old i»re- 
eininence and exclusive privileges gradually disappear ; 
and at the same time the weight of the overwhelming 
power of the princeps, and the abuses of their power by 
individual ‘‘ [)rincipes,” press moat heavily upon them. On 
the other liund, in the provinces and, on the frontiers, 
v;here tlie imperial system was most nccdeil, and where 
from the first it had full play, unfettered by the fictions 
of repul »Ucan government, it is seen at its best as devcl 
0 ]>i!ig or protecting au orderly civilization oud maintain- 
ing the peace of the world. 

Decay 'Fho decay of the rejmblican in.stitutions had (•ommeQce<l 
re- before Ll)e revolutionary crisis of ID. It was accelerated 

iiist/tiT” virtual suspension of all regular govern men t 

liens. betweeu *10 aiiJ 28; and not even the diidomatie defer- 
705, 7‘iO towards ancient foriu-s which Augustus displayed 

availed to conceal tiio unreality of Ids work of restoration. 
The The ‘Sjoniitia” received back from him ‘‘ their ancunt 
eoiiiitiii. rights,”’ and during his lifetime they continued to pass 
laws and to (doct magistrates. Hut after the end of 
tlie reign of 'riberius wo have only two instances 
of legislaliou by tlio assembly in tlio ordinary way,- 
and the law-juaking of the om]»ire is performed either 
l>y jhu’roes of (lui senate or by iiiiperial edicts and 
constitutions, 'riieir prerogative (»f electing magistrates 
was, t.‘\ oil undm* AugUstUvS robbed of most of its importance 
by the control winch the [nincops exercised over their 
clu>ii;e by means of liis rights of nomination and com* 
mejiiJaiion, liglit.s which otbclually secured tlie election 
of his own nominees.^ My 'riberiu.s even this nistricted 
prerog'itive wa.s still farther curtailed. Tlie candidati\s 
for all magistracies except the consulship were theiicefo?*- 
wai'd Tioininatcd and voted for in tlie senate- liouso and by 
the seiiatois,^ and only the ‘d*cnuntiatio,” the formal 
return of the result, and the introduction of the magis- 
trates desiguat.e to the j»eo|>le took place in the as.scmbiy."‘ 
.Vud, though rhe elcr'tion of consuls was never tlnis trans- 
ferred to the senate, the ].>rocess of ^oti^g secuhs to hav»^ 
been silently abandoned. In the lime of tlie younger 
Pliny we hear onl 3 ' of the noinnmtiun of the candidates 
and of their formal reniintiatio ” in the Campus Martius.’* 
By tills empty foi ni the ancient right of the people to 
confer all magisterial authority was .saved, at least in 
appearance^ and it was acknowltdged in as inuvly formal 
a manner in the case of the princeps himself, who, as 
long as the priiicipatc lusted, continued to receive the 
“ tribunicia potestUvS " by a vote of tlie assembly, and 
w^as thus held to derive Jiis authority from the people." 
Tbo This almost complete effacement of the ‘‘ comitia was 

largely due to the fact that they hud ceased to i*cpresent 
trmnos. f|,nythiug but the populace of Itoine, and the compara- 
tively greater vitality shown by the old magistracies is 
mainly attributable to tlie value they continued to possess in 
the eyes of the Roman upper class, lilut, though they Avere 

’ 8uet., 40, “oomiticnim pri.stiiium jits mliisit.*' 

The “plebiisciU” of Clawliu.s, Tac., AniUi xi. Ui, 14, and the 
** kx ftgniria** of Nerva ; xlvii. 21, 3; Dio, Ixviii. 2; Vlin., 

vii. 31. 

^ For the uature of tlicse the latter of whioh was not 

exorcised iai the case of the consulship until tlic time of Vespaaian, 
see MoiniQsei), , ii. 861-8Ci^ ; T«c., Ann.^ i, 14, 15, 81; 

Saet., Auf/,t 50 ; I>io, Iviii. 20. 

* Tac., Ann.f i. ir>^ “oomitiae caiuito fwl patres tnmMlata Bunt”; 
compare Ann., xiy, 28. The maglstrary directly refciTed to is the 
pr/fitoraliip, hut that tho change aifocied the lower imiisfistraciea also is 
wtaiu ; see, Pliny’s passim, csi»edftlly iU. 20, vi. ID. 

» 2a 

® J^cw^sen, Staaisr.r ii, $65, 866 ; Pirn., Panejf,^ 02. 

^ . T li; 6, ** cnia ip«e im|)ewitor per imj^rium accipiat” 
la : ^ht itt refeMxig to “lex trlbu- 
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eagerly sought,® and conferred on tlieir holders considerable 
social distinction, the magistrates ceased, except in name, 
to be the po[nilarly chosen executive oiticers of the lionnan 
stati*.. In tlie administration of the empire at large they 
liad no share, if wo except the subordinate duties still 
assigneir to the i.|ii:cstor iu a province. In Mouio, to 
which their sphere of work was liruited, they were over- 
shadowed l)y the dominant authority of tho priueops, 
while their range of dutit's vva/i increasingly circiimccribed 
by tho gradual transference of administrat Ivo authority, « 
even wdthin the city, to the ein[H‘rin- and l:is sulwdiriato 
otlieials. Ami their de[»endenee on the puinceps v.a:: con- 
firmed by the control he :.'yert lsed over their appointment. 

J'o:.' all eamlidates the appro\a], if not the commendation, 
of th'j prince[».s became tlie indispensable ctmdilion of 
succes.., and tho juinceps (m his .side tieattd these ancient 
ollices as pirce.s of pivfcrm'ait wiili wliicli to rew'avd his 
adherents or gral it y the ambition of 1 toman tioblc.^, ly* . 
all iusiaiKte.s, too, the dignity of tlie ollieo was impiyred 
by the praclicc, begun by Ciesar and cuntinned by 
Augn.stus and liis .siiccossoi’.s, oi granting tlu*. insignia to 
men wlio liad not held the actual magistracy itself.-’ The 
change is e.specially noticeable in tlie case of the co:isul.s,4'»'usuI* 
tho chief magist ratc.'.s of the old comnnmwealth. The con- «lup* 
.sniship \\as still the iiiglic.st pi>l open to the private 
citizen,’^ and consahir ra.nk a necessary <jualiticatioii for 
high otliee in the ]»rovinces but the actual con^.uls have 
.scarcely any other duties than those ».>f presiding in the 
senate, conduiding its [irtH-cedings, and occasionally exe- 
cuting its deereos,’-'’ while tludr term of oflici; dwindles from 
a year to six and (iniilly to two months.’'' Iu the age of 
'racitus and tho younger I ‘liny, the conirnst is striking 
enough between the liigli estiinato set on the dignity of 
the otiice and the frankncs.s willi wliic!) both it.s limited 
jtowers and its dependence on the emperor are acknow^- 
ledged.” Of the other magistrates tlie prielors continued Pritelor- 
to exercise their oil jurisdiction with lUtlo formal change 
down at least tf) tlie latter half of the second century, 
blit only as .subordinate to the liigher judicial authority 
of the imiperor.’ ’ Tbo lediles seem to iiave retained only AMila- 
rtuch petty polua3 duties as did not [lass to one or another diip. 
of tho numerous imperial prefeets and commis.sioners.’® 

The tribniiute fared still worse., for, by the side cf the/l'iika. 
tribunicia potesta.s wdeltled by the princi‘}is, it; sank into 
in.sigiiilicance, ami it is dc.scribed by the younger Mliny 

as a ‘^sluuloNv and an empty name. ' 'he purest vrsbip 

^ . .. ^ torsUip. 

^ IMiii., /i/7'., ii. P, vi. t). Sot*, i;i*ijt'r;illy, rrh.'n/uiM.ior, /<iUcn- 
tfCschidiU' ^Lc*ip.''ir, IvSiai), )ip. ‘227 .*/. 

^ Thu penuissitai to esc lti« ‘‘ )>r:u*.U>ii:i,‘’ he., 

was ilistinct fro7ii lli»^ ■''jullcoiiu inter inn.'^nlaro-;, praot'U’ios,’* Sou 

>lojniii.son, ,Sfanfifr., ii. S77 sq.; Siiot., Jt/l., 76 ; t 'laiul., v. 21 ; Tsir., 

Ann., xii. 21, \v. 72 ; Dio T.'iss., l.v. 8. cy, .alsi) KriO'Uaouilor, i. 224. 

T:k'., 4-1; I’liny, ICpp.f W, 1, “ sunemim tiiJitii^iMUi }.»nYnti 

lioiiiiui.'i.” 

“ Ft)!' .'I Goiisuliip ;i«.*naton;il prov iiiou .'Unl for tlie moru iniportant 
«jf tivti iinpfri.il leg.alc.shiiis. 

Flin., /Vvip/., 48, gr.'iplncally .^mns nj» tho consul.s’ tUitios. 

jMoiuiiisoiJ, StffKtsrrc/it, ii. 7D, Six ri:i)rilli.s \v;i.s thu ukiuiI term 
clown to the. ikath of \uio ; wo have then lour or tAvu rnoiiths ; in 
the 3d century two is tlie rule. Tlio consuls wlio eritorod on offic© on 
January 1 wc>v« styled “consule.s onliiwirii,” and gave their name to 
the year. Seneca /.h; Ira, iii. 31, “a me muncrari volnit annum,” 
r.aonn, Pliurs., v. 31*8, “carcatiio riomiTie tempu.s, luenstniuB in fastos 
distiuguot saeoula con.sul.” Plin., Paimf,, 58. Tho otho.r;j were 
diatinguislicni as “consules siifTecti " or ‘'miiiorea” ; Dio Caas., xlvni. 

35. Plin., Pancff,^ 92 ; Tac., JJfst,, i. ] ; Agric,, 44. 

” Moirunnen, .Slaatsr., ii. 200. 

They lost ttie ‘*cnra anuonae ” and “cum ludorum” as well ua 
other duties, wliieh paased to such cdfkers as the “]iraefoc.tus vigiltim,” 
and tho curRtore.s vinrum, eloacarum,” &r. There Is no niention of 
tho wdiloflhip after the reigti of Scvehi^ Alexander. 

Plin., Mlpp,, ii 23, “inanotu umbram ot sin© honore nomen.” 

There axe a few instaiuTeB of tho exeiviso hy the tribunes of their 
power of ihtoifirt'onco within tho senate; i, tlx vi, 47| 
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suffered perhaps less change than any other of the old 
offices. It still ko[^t its place as the Bi'st step on the ladder 
of promotion, and there was still a qua»tor attached to each 
governor of a senatorial province, to the consuls in Rome, 
and to the priiiceps himself as proconsul.^ 

The senate alone among republican institutions retained 
some importam^e and inllucnce. The virtual abolition of 
the comitia, and tlio degradation of the magistracies left 
tho senate to stand alone as tlio representative of repub- 
licaaism, and it thus came to Ims regarded as sharing the 
governniont of tlie empire with the prinoei»s himself. The 
magistrates els'cted by the senate are contrasted with the 
legates, prefects, and ])nK*m*ators ap[»ointed by the 
emperor. It is to the senate, in theory, that tho supreme 
power reverts in the absence uf a prim^eps. It is by 
decree uf the senate that tl»e new princeps iiumedititely 
receives his powers and [nivilegeH,^ tbougli ho is still 
supposed to derive them ultimately from the 2»on[>le, and 
is as a rule actually the iiominoe of the soldiers. After 
the cessation of all legislation by the eoniitia, the only 
law-making authority, otlier than that of the i)rinro|.»s by 
his otiicts, was tJiat of the senate l)y its decrees." its 
judicial authority was ]ianillel with that of the emperor, 
and at the close, uf the 1st century wo find the senators 
claiming, as the cm[>cror’s “ peers, ’ to be exempt from bis 
jurisdiction.^ Rut in spite of the outward dignity and 
im^jortunco of this position, and of the [oolitic deference 
with wlihh it was frequently treated, the senate became 
gradually almost as powerless in reality as tlie comitia and 
the magistracies. The tw'o groat siqqiorts of its authority 
under the reimblic --its identification with tho interests 
of a iww^erful aristocnicy and the subserviency of tho 
magistrates botli fell aw'ay under tbe emture. 

The senators continued indeed to bo taken as a rule from 
the ranks of tho Nveallhy, and a liigli property qualifica- 
tion was ostablisUcd by Augustus as a condition of momber- 
shq), but any elfect wUicli ibis may have Imd in giving im 
dependence to Ihetjosition of a senator was connlerbalanced 
by tho facilities it afforded to tlio emperors for securing 
their ow'n ascendency by subsidizing those whoso properly 
fell short of the ret^uired standard, find who thus became 
simply the i>aid creatures uf tlieir imperial patrons.^ 
Admission to tl»e senate "was possible only by favour of 
the emperor, as at once controlling the elections to the 
magistracies, which still as of old gave entrance to the 
curia, and as invested with the powder of directly creating 
Bcnatoivs by “adlcetio,” a power which from the lime of 
Vespasian onwards was freely used/" As the result, tho 
com|K)sition of the Hcnate mpidly aliert^il. Under 
Augustas and Tiberius it still contained many represen- 
tatives of tbe old republican families, w^hose prestige, 
influence, and ancestml traditions were some guarantee for 
their independence. Rut tliis element soon disappeared. 
The ranks of the old nobility were tliinued by natural 
.decay and by tbe jealous fears of the last three Claudian 
ea)perors. Vespasian ^ flooded the senate with new men 
from tho municq»al towuis of jtaly and the Latinized 
provinces of the West. Trajan and Hadrian, both pvo- 

' Momiason, i^luaUrecht^ ii. 632. ?liuy was liimsolf “ 
CneiKirU;,” vii. 16. 

* MoiiiuiBeu, i^taatsrccht, ii. 818 ; Ta«\, Ann., xii. 68, Hist,^ i. 47. 

In the 8d rontuiy tho honours, titlc4»y and ]»o\vt;ni wore rouforred m 
hloc by a single decree; Vit. iStv. 1.’ ‘ 

* Gaina, i. 4 ; Uliiian, i. 3, 8. 

^ Vndor Domitiau ; Dio Oass., Ixvii, 2. Kven Septiiuiue Beverna 
pledged hnusclf *‘non incouMuUo nenatu occidere seiiatorem ” ; Vita 
SeveH^ L ® Snet.. A>rY>; 10 ; Vwp., 17. 

* Mommseu, iUaatsrtchtt ii, 879 Tlie power woe derived from 

the censorial authority. Dowitimi wae ceitsor for XUe ; Buct, Oom, ^ 
8. After Nerva'it woa exercised falling within tlio general autho- 
rity vested in the p Dio,, liii. 17. . . 

f Suek, Vesp., £K) ; Tac., .4 5$ ; 


vihcials themselv^ carried on tho same p 0 Hcyi arnd^% 
the close of the 2d century even the Q^^eek pfovitici^ of 
the East had their representatives among the senators of 
Rome. »Some, no doubt, of these provincials, who con- 
stituted the great majority of the senate in the 3d century, 
were men of wealth and mark, but many more were of low 
birth, on some rested the stain of a servilo descent, and all 
owed alike their present position and their chances of 
further promotion to the emperor, ** Tho procedure of the 
senate was as completely at the mercy of the princeijs as 
its composition. Ho W'as himself a senator and the first 
of senakas ;^ he posso.ssed the magisterial prerogatives of 
convening the scruto, of laying business before it, and of 
carrying senatus consul ta above all, his tribunician 

pow er enabled liijii to interfere at any stage, and to modify 
or reverse its decisions. The share of the senate in the 
governnumt was in fact determined by tbe amount of 
administrative activity wdiich each princeps .saw fit to allow 
it to exercise, and by tbe extent to wbicb be chose to use 
it as an imstiunieiit of government. And this share 
became stcatlily smaller, ’.rhc jurisdiction assigned it by 
Augustus and Tiberius was in the 3d century limited to 
the hearing of such cases as the emperor thought lit to 
send for trial, and these became hteiulily fewer in number. 

Its control of thn state treasury, as distinct from the 
imperial fiscus, and of the so called senatorial provinces 
passed in fact to the emperor and his oHicials, and w'as 
only occasionally revived by the s|)ecial favour of emperors , 
who, like Marcus Aurelius, j^incercly attached to old 
traditions, or, like Severus Alexander and Tacitus, ho 2 »ed by 
clo.se alliance with the senate to escape from the evils of a 
military despotism.^ Even in Rome ami Italy its control 
of tho administration was gradually transferred to the 
prefect of the city, and after tho reign of Hadrian to 
imperial officers (juridici) cliargod wdth the civil adminis- 
tration/® ’.rhe 2 )urt still played l>y its dwjrees in the; 
modification of Roman law has been dealt w ith elsewhere 
(see }). 701 but it is clear that these decrees '* 

did little t?lse than register the ex 2 )resscd wiMhe.s of the 
emperor and bis 2 )ersonal advisers*. 

The growing impotence of all other authority than that AltiMvd 
of the princeps inevitably altered the ebarae^r of the po'^itiou 
principate. Even under Augustus, Tiberius, and the 
Claudian emperors, there is a ailcnt and steady coucentm- 
tioii of all authority in the Lauds of the princeps ; not only izntion of 
the army and the provinces, but even Rome aiiAl Italy, are a«tho- 
in reality governed by him, though still with a lingering 
re.si»cct for the traditional prerogatives of the senate and 
the senatorial inagi.strates ; in the reigns of Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero the i)olitic disguise under w'hich 
Augustus and Tiberius had endeavoured to conceal th(i 
extent of their iK)wor was ihrow'u contemptuously aside. 

In the administration of justice and in finance, as well 
as in military and foreign affairs, the authority of tbe 
jirinceps is paramount ; and his own personal subor- 
dinates — legates, prefects, procurators, and even his freed- 
men^* — divide between them the real work of governnientv . 

Tills increase of i>ower was accom^ianied by a corres2)0nd- 
ing elevation of the princeps himself above the level *1**^’^* 
of all other citizens. The comparatively iuodest house- 
hold and simple life of Augustus were replaced by a more 

S«o ou this Friodlaendcr, fSHUnye^chiehte i, 197 sq, 

• Mon. Aneyr* iv, 3, irp&TOp ^U^fuiros rSitov^ 

Lex do in>p. Vesp. , C. L £. , vi 930 : “Senatuiu habere, rel&tiunem 
facere, remii^re; Seta, pof iiaiatioum dlscdsaiouemqae fkuere.’^ 

Dio CaSB., Ixxi. 20. 

/ w 1%. Aicx., S ; Vt£ 
w 17/. jyfflffr., 22. “Jurldicd/ 
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than rQgal siJendour, and under Nero we find all the ! 
outward accesaoAes of monarchy present, the palace, the j 
palaco guards, the crowds of courtiers, and a court 
ceremonial* In direct opposition to the republican theory 
of the principate, the members of the jirinceps’s family 
share in the. dignities of his position. The males bear the 
cognomen of C4'esar, and are invested, a.s youths, with higli 
office; their namas and even those of the females are 
included in tho yearly prayers for the safety of the 
princepa^; their birthdays are kept as festivals; the 
pra*torian guards take the oath to them as well as to tlm 
princeps himself. Finally, the growing practice of CVsar 
worship investor! tho chief uiagi.strate of the Homan 


Home of the real seat of government Tho emperors from 
Vespasian to Aurelius were, wdth tho exception of Domi- 
tian, ready enough to respect constitutional forms, at least 
in their personal intercourse with tho senate, and iflirelius 
seems sincerely to have \vished to share with the senuto 
tho ovcrwlichiiing responsibilities which pressed upon liini. 
But the improved organ i/atiou of the administrative 
system which tho limes dermiuded was too urgent a need 
to l.Ki .set aside out of respect for I lie niceties of an obsolete ^ 
cunstitiitioiml go\ernnient; and llii.s period is marked by 
the dcvclopuicnt and exti iiyiou (‘f a purely ipiperial s3^stem 
of governme.tit, the control o\' wliicli \A.s eontnili/.ed in 
the hands of the eiiipei-or alone. The mjiiii credit of this 


commonwTaltU with the divine attributes ascribed to i acliievcMnont is »liie to .1 l.'idriai), 


Eastern nionarchs." The iloath of Nero was followed, it 
is true, by a partial reaction. Not only Chilba ami the 
Flavian emperors but Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines 
at once affected a certain simplicity in their personal 
habits, and di.scountciianeod the excessive servility and 
adulation encouraged by Caligula and Xoro. But ihj.s 
reaction served only to bring into clearer relief tho con- 
tinued advance made towards tho cstablishinent of an 
autocratic and military rule. Caligula, CTaudius, and 
Nero were all first .saluted a.s iinperator(?s by the 
soldiery and then invested W'ith their powers by tho 
senate,” but thi.s reversal of the constitutional oi'dcr 
was rendered le.ss noticeable by the fart that tho choice 
wan still made in Homo, and that it fell in each case on 
one wlioso birth already marked him out as the natural 
siiccesHor to the purple. The salutation of Ualba by 
the legions in Spain marks the opening of a new epoch.* 
Thenceforward, if the legions do not actually select the 
princeps, it i.s their acc(iplanco of him which Is the one 
o.s.sential condition of liis tenure of power, and it is on 
their supi>o'*t that he relies, Vitelliu.s and Vespasian wore 
chv)son by the legions of Germany and Syria, as Oalba 
had been by thoscj of Spain. ]>omitian emphasized the 
military character of his rule by entering the senate in 
the triumphal dres.s;^ and under the great soldier 'iVajan, 


and its immediate elfect 
was undoubtedly to increase the eliectivone.ss c>f the 
admitiistnitlin ; l«iit it accelcrnli-d tho. <leeay of local inde- 
pcmlence and energy, and thus dlniiiri.sheil the strengt(jj^ 
of tin?, empire. The century which sopiiriitos tlie death T»u' em- 
of Marcus .Vurelius from the acces./ion of 1 )ioclo.Tlan[ 

(ISO i^SI) completed the de.^tnuMinn of the old Augustan 
system. Now and again, as in the case of IVrtinax, of’ ' 
H^verus Alexander, of Max'imn.s and Bilibinas, arwl of^ 
Tacitus, the senate succi>edcd in claiming for itself the 
selection of an empiJior, l*ut with the .single evirptinn of 
Severn;-? Alexander their nomiiutes wore not luorQ sucees.s.- 
ful than Nevva in securing tlu.* nci tvi.sary littachment of 
the legions ; as a rule the em[>crors of the ccntniy 
wt-TC more tliau ever the nominee.s of the siddiery, often 
moil of obscure oiigin from he frontier [a’ovinco.s.^ Tho 
worst of them treated the senate w^ith (nmtempt anti con- 
tumcly, and the best of them excluded it from all .sliaro 
in tho govtaTiinent. St'ptimius Sovtru.s, a native of ?Jox»ll- 

ndiis 


Africa, .set the ])r(jcodent of ab.daining from seeking ft 1 , 
formal iMnfirmaliou of hi.s anihorily from the senate;’’ 
he assumed llio title of proconsul even in Homo, ad' 
ministered justice no longer o[>euly in the forum but 
within the w.alls of the palace, and finally estaldished the 
prefect of the praetorian guard as the olVu'er ne.vt in power 
to llie emperor hinrself. It is, moreover, on Ids inscrip- 
whoso adoption by Nerva ivas a frank confcssi(»ii of the j tions that the emperor is first olticially .<tyh;;d “ dominii.s.*^ 

necessities of tho case, tho military title “imperator” was I From iho a<?cession of Decins (211)), (he first of a .series The 

of able em[»er<»rs sjanng from the I huiubiaii provinces, “ 


already superseding the older and more (jonstitutional 
“ princeps.’' 

Closely connected wdth tho increasingly military char- 
acter of the emperor’.s position was the gradual .severance 
of the old*ties which connected the emperor, as chief 
magistrate, with Home, as the traditional .seat and centre 
of political power. Galba, Vitellius, and Vespasian were 
already de /ado emperors when they entered Home from 
their distant province.^ to claim tho legal confirnmtmn by 
the senate. Trajan and Hadrian were both provincials by 
birth ; the former did not enter Home for a full year after 
his accession, and Hadrian courteously apologized to tlie 
senate for taking up the iinperium in Hyria before 
his acceptance by that body.** Tho connexion betw'een 
the emperors and Homo w^os further weakened by the 
increasing frequency and length of their absences from the 
city. Life in Romo was no doubt irksome to. men tmined 
in camps, as Trajan had been, and the state of affairs was 
suc|j as imperatively to require the emperors presence in 
the provinces and on the frontiers. The distant campaigns 


tho autocratic and military cliara«:b:r of the < 

.sy.srcm rat>idly devclop.s. The old distinctions between^ 
imperial anti senatorial j[)ro vino belwocii the stale 
trua.snry and the l»rivy purse of the emperor, finally di.s- 
appear. Senators are almost entirely excluded alike frojn 
the Jnilitary and civil services. I ’ mli?r Aurclian ( ’270 - *J7 3), 
an able soldier and a vigoroius adminis^trator, tlm breach 
with the old traditions became coinpleto. Ho anticipated 
llioclotiau in the complotely antocratitj methods of hi.s 
government and in tlic Oriental pomp and splendour witli 
which ho surrounded himsL*if. 

(/) Genernl Hidory •/ ifu' Emjdre. — From tins develop- 
ment of the pj incipale of .Augustus into llie avowetl despot- 
ism which it wa.s the great W'uik <»f Diocletian to organize 
and consolidate we pa.ss U> the generttl fortunes of the 
empire during this perioii On the accession of Angustii.s, 
there could be little doubt as to tlic nature of Ibo work that 
was neccKsiiry, if peace and pro.sperity were to be secured fdr 
tho Homan world. Ho was called upon to justify his poai* 


of l^an and Marcus Aurelius, and the unwearying travels j tion by rectifying thefrontiers and strengthening thefrontier 

defences, by reforming the sy.stetn of provincial government, 
and by reorganizing the ffnahee; and hia success in dealing 
with these three difficult problei^ proved 

^ Sb, for a dhort Accoimt, (7apea, A^e of ih$ Antmincn^ diap. ix.,. 


of Hadrian, were necessary for the safety and good govern- 
ment of the empire,_buM the removal from 
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by tho prosperous condition of the empire for a century 
and a half after his deaths To secure the peace which 
tho distracte<l Itoumu world desired, it was imperatively 
The necessary to establish on all sides of the cinjdre really 
frontier, defensible frontiers ; and this became possible now that 
for the first time tlie direction of the foreign policy of the 
state and of its military forc'es was concentrated in the 
hands of fi single magistrate. To the soutli and west tho 
generals of the re[)ub]ic, and Ca\sar hirnseif, had extended 
^ the authority of Itoine to the natural boundaries forinetl 
by the African deserts and tho Atlantic Ocean, and in 
these two diret^ions Augustus’s task was in the main con- : 
fined to the organization of a settled Koinan government ' 
within these limits. In Africa the client state of Kgypt , 
was formed into a se[):irato province, and the kingdom i 
of Nuiiiidia (-o n.c.) was incorporated with the old ! 
province of Africa. In S[»ain the lull-tribes of ibe north- I 
went were finally subducil, and a third jn’oviuee, Lnsitania, | 
cstiKdished.- Until the coininonocnicnt of (.kesars cam- 
paigns (08 n.c.) Houmn rule in (.hull had l»ctm cemfined to 
the single soutliern ]»rovincc of (hillia Narbonensis (121 
118 n.c'.). (kv'sar subdue<l the rest of the country, but the 
**fierce struggles of tlio (hvil War and his early death 
obliged him to Jciivi^ to his uc[)li(‘.w tho task organizing 
the coTn[uered tt.‘rritory. Augustus (’27 n.r\) cstablishctl 
in addition to the “old province” the three new ones i>f 
Tlie Aijuitnnia, Lugdnnensis, and Melgica.’" Towards the north 
North. n‘pnldio had left the civilized countries bordering on 
tho ^ieditcrraneai: with cmly a very iiU[H‘rfcet defence 
against the thn^atening mass of bMrbariau tribes above 
them. The rosulf* of Augustus’s policy was to establish a 
protecting lino of nrovinccs running from tlie Knxino to 
thf Nortli Sea, and covering the peaceful distrh is to tbc 
south.- - Abcsia (G a.d.), I’annonia (0 a.T).), Noricum 

(15 u.c.), Riotia. (15 and Gallia Rolgica. Roman 
rule was thus carried up to the natural frontier lines of the 
lllilne and the Danube. Hero, after tbe defeat of Varus 
(9 A.D.) and the abandonment of a forward policy lav 
yond tlie IMiiiio, Augustus fixed the limits of the empire 
northward; his .successor 'Piberins recalled (Jermanicus, 
as soon as the disaster in the Silvfi ’reutoburgensis had 
been av(?nged ; and after the peace with Maroboilnus, the 
chief of the Maicomanni on the uj>per Danube, in the 
next year (17 a.o.), the defensive policy rocominendcd by 
Augustus was adopted along thii whole of the northern 
frontier. The line of the great rivers was held by an 
imposing ma.ss of troops. Along the Rhine lay the armie.s 
of Upper avid Lower Germany, consisting of four legions 
each ; eight more guanled the Danube and tin? frontiers of 
Pannonia and M<c.si<i. The command of tli (3 troops Avaa 
entrusted to im[ierial legates, who.se posts becarne the most 
covoted prizes in the imperial service, and were not 
unfrciinontly stej)]dng-stones to the imperial lairple itself. 
At frcqmmt intervals along the frontier were the military 
colonics, tho permanent eainp.s, and the smaller intervening 
“castella.” Flotillas of galleys cruised up and down tho 
rivers, and Roman roads ojiened I’.omm unirat ion both along 
the frontiers and with the .seat of government in Italy. 

Tho In tho East Romo had other work to do than that of 
erecting a barrier against a surging tide of barbarism, for 
here she was- confronted wdth a well organized and 
powerful state who.se claims to empire were second only to 
her own. Tho conquests of Pompey (() 6 - G2 b.o.) had 
brought Rome face to face with I'arthia on the banks of 
the Euphrates, the limits of Roman authority being 
marked by tho eastern frontiers of the client states of 

^ Msrijnardt, ^laalaveno.^ i. 282, 506. ' 

* MArquardt, i, 101 ; Mofuinsea, H, O,, v. 58 sq. 

^ Marqiiardt, b 1X2 ; MomniMUi 7^* ^.i v. 76, : 

^ See 6«|MciaUy Motiuiisan, C/., w caps. 4 andO. 
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Pontus, Capxiadocia, and Comniagene, and of the newly 
formed province of Syria. In 54 tho /ash advance of 
Crassus beyond the Euphrates provoked the first serious 
colli.sioii between Rome and Parthia, and the victory at 
(varrha^ encouraged among the Parthians the idea of an 
invasion of Syria and Asia Minor, while it awakened in 
Rome a genuine fear of tlm formidable pow^er which had 
so suddenly ari.soij in the East. Cicsar was at the moment 
<jf ins death pre[>aring to a\'enge the death of (Jrassus by 
an invasion of Parthia, and Antony ’.s schemes of founding 
an Eastern empire wdiitrli should rival that of Alexander 
iticliided the comjue.st of the kingdom beyond the 
Euphrates. Jliit on the JHuplirato.s, as on tho Rhine and 
the l)aiiube, Augustus adhered to the })olicy which lie 
recommended to Ids su(;ces.sor.s of “ keeping tho empire 
within its bounds”; and tho Parlhhins, weakened by 
internnJ feuds and dynastic (juan*els, were in no mood for 
vigorou.s action. Roman pride was satisfied by tho 
restoration of the standards taken at (kirrlia*. Four 
legions giiardiMl the lino of the Ihqihrate.s, and, beyond 
tho frontiers of Pontus and (Aippadocia, Armenia w'.'is 
ostablishcd as a “friendly and independent ally.”-’ 

Next in importance to the rcctificati(‘n and defem o Atlmims- 
of the frontiers w.as tbe rerormation of the adininislra- 
tion, and the restoration of prosperity to tlie tlistractcd 
and exhausted provincAis, The mo.*»t serious defect of yy,^. 
tho republiean sy.stcm hud been the*, absence of any Miices. 
effective contra! control over the Roman offieials ouldde 
Italy. This was now supplied by the general ]»roconsular 
autliority vested in the (^nperor. M’he provinces were for 
the first time treated as de[>arlincnts of a single statt*., while 
their governors, from being inde|>ondenl and virtually irre- 
sponsible rulers, becamo the subordinate ollicials of a hlglier 
authority.*^ Over the “Icgati” ami “procurutorcis” of the 
imperial xirovinces the control of the emperor vas as coin- 
[dete as that of tlie republican proconsul over his .staff in his 
own [»rovince. They were a)»[>ointed by him, held office at 
his good }»lea.snre, and were directly re.sponsiblc to him for 
their c.onduct. Tlie proconsuls of Ibe .senatorial provinces 
were in law magistrates ixjually with lli(‘ ]>rincep.‘<, though 
inferior to him in rank ; it was io the .senate tliat they 
w'ore a.s of old responsible ; tlicy were .still .selected by 
lot from among the Rcnators of consular nnd [aa'toriaii 
rank. But the distinction did not seriously interfere with 
ihe juira mount authority of the cniperor. The provinces 
left nominally to tho bciiate wxro the more peaceful and 
Rottlod districts in the heart of the empire, where only the 
routine work of civil adrnini.stration w^as needed, and where 
the local municipal governmeuts were as yet compara- 
tively vigoiou.s. The senatorial proconsuls themselves 
were indirectly nominated ny the emj)eror through his 
control of the pradorship and coiisulsliip. They wielded 
no military and only a strictly subordinate financial autho- 
rity, and, though Augu.stus and Tiberius, at any rate, 
encouraged tho fiction of the responsibility of the sonatorial 
governors to the senate, it was in reality to tho emperor 
that they looked for direction and advice, and to him that 
they' wore held accountable. Moreover, in the case of all 
governors this accountability became under tho emxure a re- 
ality. Prosecutions for ex tortion ( ‘ ‘ do xjecuniis repetundi:} ”), 
which were now transferred to the hearing of the senate, 
are tolerably frequent during the first century of tho 
empire; but a more effective check on maladministration 
lay in the appeal to CBcsar from the decisions of any 

^ Mommsen, Jl. G., v. cap. 9. Armenia, howler, long oc^tiniii^ 
to be a dobateabte ground between Rome gnd Partlua,-^i;^.&iiy 
natclj under the intltteuce of one or the othsr. . r 

* * For the prosdneial Tefoiiib Cf see; Marquat^t. StaeUH 
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governor, which was open to every provincial, and in the 
right of petitic®. Under the Antonines, dot the least 
JaboriouH of tho duties which devolved upon tho emperor 
and his ministers w'as the daily one of hearing and deciding 
the innumerable cases sent up from the provinces. On 
tho other hand, the growing frequency of imperial mandates 
and rescripts (sec above, p. 70 ri), dealing both with ques- 
tions of general polic}^ and with points of law, attests 
the close attention paid by all the better emperors to the 
government of tho provinces and the increasing dependence 
of the governor on imperial guidance. Within the province 
Augustus curtailed the powers of legate and proconsul 
alike. In both ca.ses there was a divi.sion of authority, 
l^y the side of the imperial legate was placed, as the 
highest financial aulhorily, an imperial procurator, while 
the jiroconsul, in addition to the loss of all military ct>ntrol, 
wa.s chec’ked by tho presence of the imperial ofliocr, also 
styled procurator, to whom the care of the liscul revenues 
wus entrusted; finally, both legate and proconsul were de- 
prived of that right of rt'.quisitioning supplies which, in 
spite of a lung scries of restrictive law.s, had been the most 
powerful in.struincnt of ojiprc.ssion in the hands of rej)ub- 
Flnanrial lican governors. The financial reforms of Augnstiis^ are 
relomiH. marked by the same desire to establish an equitable, orderl} , 
and economical system, and by the same centralization of 
fiiitlun’ity in the emperor's hands, 'riie in.stitiition of an 
imperial cerusus, or valuation of all land throughout 
tho empire, and the assessment u|)on this basis of a 
uniform lan<l tax, in ]ilaeo of the lieterogeneous and 
irregular jiayments made under the republic, were the 
work of Augustus, though tlm system was developed ami 
jK'rfectod by the* em})erors of the *2d century and by 
J )ioclet ian, Tho land lax itself was dinictly collected, either 
by imperial oflicials or by local autlioritic.s responsible to 
tliem, and the old w^asteful i)lan of selling the |»rlvilegt^ 
of collection to publicani was lieneeforw^ard ap[»licd only 
to such indirect taxes as the customs duties. The rate of 
the land tax was fixed by the tanjieror, and with him rested 
the jiower of remission oven in sonatoriai ])rovinees.~ Thu 
effect of ihoso reforms is clearly visible in the improved 
financial condition of the empire. Under the republic 
the treasury liad been nearly always in dillicultii's, and 
the. provinces exhausted ami inqioveri.slied. Under the 
emperors, at least throughout the Lst century, in spite of 
a largely increased expenditure on the army, on public 
wwks, on •shows and largesses, and on the machinery of 
gov ernment itself, the better emperors, such as Tiberius and 
• Vespasian, WT.re able to accumulate laigo sums, while the 
LU<t*ral provinces show but few signs of di.stress. A reformed 
pol^v administration and an improved system of taxation were 
thrnro- not the only IxMms for wliich the empire at large had to 
virces. thank Augustus. AVIiile the rejniblic had almost entirely 
neglected to develop the internal resources of the i»ro- 
vincos, Augustus sot the example of a liberal expemlitiirc 
on public works, in the construction of harbours, roads, 
and bridges, the reclamation of waste lands, and tho 
erection of public building.s.-* The crippling restrictions 
which the republic had placed on freedom of intercourse 
and trade, even between tho separate districts of a single 
province, disappeared under the empire, and the institutiou 
of •the provincial councils, as centres of provincial unity, 
ia one among many instances of tho more liberal policy 
Italy And pursued by the emperors,^ In the eyes of the republican 
the pro- statesmen the provinces w^ere merely the estates of the 
Roman people, but from the reign of Augustus dates 
the i^dual disappearance of the old prc«eminenco of 
■ ORpmef^d Italy. It was fromi the provinces that the 
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legions w’cre increasingly recruited ; provincials rose to 
high rank as soldiers, statesmen, and men of letters ; ^ the 
growing Roman civilization of the Western provinces 
and the thriving commerce of tho po[iuloii8 cities of the 
East contrasted significantly wuth the degenerate cosmo- 
l>olitanisiu of lloiue, and w'ilh the dwindling i>opulation 
and decaying industry of Italy; while oven into Rome 
and Itnly tlu; methods of administration formerly di.stinc- 
tive of the pruvinocs found their way. From Augustus 
himself, jealous as lie was of the traditions and privileges* 
of the ruling Human peoiile, dale the rule of an inqierial 
prelect in the city of Jvome, the dlvisilfti of Italy into 
regiono.s in the pio'biciai fashion, and the j»crmaneut 
quartering tliore of armed troops.'^ 

For a century and a half the, }»olicy initiated by The cm- 
AugustiLS secured the jieace and pn>sj>erity of the empire; i’irofjom 
ot the enqierors who ruled during IhaLqieriod the majority 
wore able and vigoron.s adniinistraU^rs, and even the follrew 
and (excesses of (kaius, Claudius, and Nero did little harm Marems 
beyonil tln^ limits of Kome and Italy. The linn rule of AurcUna, 
Vespasian re|»aired tho damages iulliciud by the wars of 
the rival em|)erors after Nero's di;atlj, and the abilities of 
frajan, Hailrian, and tlie Antonines, if they failed 
revive the flagging energies of the empire, at lea.st secured 
tr:inquillity and good gt»vernme.iit. lint few' addition.s of 
inqan'tance were iimde to tho torritories of llonie. In 
ilrilain the work begun by (Ai^sar was taken up by Coijijue.st 
Claudius, under whom the southern part of the island was 
constituted a province; tin,* uorthorii districts W(.‘rc subdued 
by Agrieolu (7«S 81 and the limits of the t)rovince 

northward w'ero finally tixed by tho ^\'alI of Hadrian (see 
JIiut.vnnja). The conquest of Dacia by Trajan (107)on>Hda. 
w^as provoked by tho threatening attitude of the l.>arbariaii 
tril.ios on the lower l»anube, and, l hough It remained part 
of the empire* down to 250, its ex[»used [losilion lying 
beyond the Danube frontier ri nden^d it always a st)urce of 
We-ikness rather tic in strength.'' To Tiajaifs reign also 
belongs tlm annexation of Arabia IVtra a. (Otherwise on Tli« 
the fronlier.s there was little change. In the north the 
revolt of (^ivilis (01) 70 a.i>,) ow ed itvS temporary 
mainly to the?, confu.siori cirated by tlie rivalries of Otho, 
Vilelliiis, and Vo.spasiiin.^ I'hu connexion of the Rhine 
with thoDanulfe frontier b\ a continuous wall, a work gradu- 
ally carried out under the ri.ivian and Antunino eJUperors, 
was a strategical neci'.ssiry, and involved no general advance 
of the Homan lines.*' On the Rhine it.self tin? peaceful 
.state of affairs is suflicicnlly tuoved !>}’ tin reduction of tho 
force stationed there, from eiglit legions to four; and it 
was only on the I)Hnubo that there was any pri?ssure 
severe enough to strain the sti’cngth of the Roman defence. 

The presence of Trajan himself was required to quell the 
Dacians under their able king Decelmlus, and, though 
his caiiqmigns were folio wad by sixty year.s of peace, 
a force of ten legions w'tis considered necessary to 
guard the Daniibian frontier. Far more serious was the Invaaion 
irruption of the Alarcomanui and other trilies in the reign ot the 
of Marcus Aurelius (102- Tlie tide of l^^tirbaric 
invasion w’^Licli tlien sw'e]>t across the upper Danube and 
over the provinces of Rlnetia, Norieuni, and rtinnonia, till 
it touched the Alps and the soil of Italy, was indeed 
driven back after fourteen years of ’war, but it first 
revealed to the Roman world the strength of the forces 

® Jung, Landsekaften (rnuflhrutlc, 1881); Budinszky, 

Z)w 4 rf. (Berlin, 1881), 

® Mfirquardt, i. 07 ; Awj.^ 82. 

^ Momnisen, R, f/., v. 205-208. 

® Tac., RisL, iv.; Mommsen, R. (A, v. 116«131. 

® For the “ limes imperil,** see Momniaien, v. 140-146 ; Cohauseh^ 

Rdm. (?r(m9fea22 < WlesbiuleD, 18$4) ; Herzog, />is VeriNe 
RihnrOrcnfrmU0{^in^ 
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which were gathering unnoticed in the distant regioha 
beyond the limits of the “Koinan peace.” In the East 
Romo and Parthia still faced each other upon the banks 
of the Euphrates, and contended, now by arms now by 
diplomacy, for supremacy in the debateable land of 
Armenia. Trajan^a momentary acquisitions were aband- 
oned by Hadrian, and on this side of the empire the first 
changes of importance on the frontier belong to the teigu 
of Septiniius Severus.^ Within the frontiers the levelling 
tioa of ^and unifying process commenced by Augustus had steadily 
the pro* pj-occeded, A tolerably uniform provincial system covered 
the whole area4"*f the empire. The client states had one 
by one been reconstituted as provinces, and even the 
government of Italy had })cen in many respects assimilated 
to the provincial typo. The municipal system had sf>rcad 
widely; the period from Ve.spasian to Aurelius witnessed 
the elevation to municipal rank of an immense number of 
Cinnmuuities, not only in the old provinctis of tJio AVest, in 
Africa, Spain, and Gaul, but in the newer provinces of the 
.North, and along the line of the northern frontier; and 
everywhere under the influence of the central imperial 
autliority there was an increasing uniformity in the form 
^f the local constitutions, framed and granted as they all 
were by iinpei ial edicts' Throughout the enijare again the 
extension of the Roman franchise was preparing the way 
for the final act by whiclj C^iracalla assimilated the legal 
status of all free-born inhabitants of the empire, and in 
the west and north this was preceded and accompanied by 
the complete Romanizing of the people in language and 
of Bo- civilization. Moreover, the empire, that was thus bccom- 
man law ing one in its administrative system, its laws, and its 
civilization, had as yet continued to enjoy peace and order, 
tion.. The burdens of militar}" service fell on the frontier pro- 
vinces, and only the echoes of the border wars reached 
the Mediterranean territori(;s. Yet, in spite of the internal 
tranquillity and the good government which have made the i 
age of the Antonines famous, we can detect signs of weak- 
ness. Tliough the evils of exce.ssivc centralization were 
liardly felt while the central authority was wielded by 
vigorous rulers, yet even under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the Antonines we notice a ailure of strength in thb 
empire as a whole, mid a corre^sponding incri’aso of pre.s- 
sure on the im]>erial governnujat itself. The reforms of 
Augustus had given free play to powers still fresh and 
vigorous. The ceaseless labours of Hadrian w-ore directed 
mainly to the careful hu.sbanding of such strength as still 
romained, or to attempts at reviving it by the sheer force of 
imperial authorit 3 \ Among the synqitoins of incipient 
decline which not the most heroic efforts of the government 
could entirely remove were the growing de^iopulation 
especially of the central districts of the empire, the con- 
stant financial difficulties, the deterioration in character of 
the local governments in the provincial communities,^ and 
the increasing reluctance exhibited by all classes to under- 
take the now onerous burden of mnuicipal office. Lastly, 
the irruption of the Alarcomanni, and the revolt of 
Avidius CxOssius (174-175) in the Eastern provinc.o.s, 
anticipated the two most serious of the dangers which 
ultunately proved fatal to the empire. 

Marcus Aurelius died in 180, and his death was followed 
hy a century of war and disorder^ during which nothing 
Imt the stern rule of soldier emperors, such as Septimius 
Severua, Deciua, Claudius, Aurelian, and Probus saved the 
epiphe from dissolution. The want of any legal security 
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for the orderly transmission of the imperial 
partially supplied during the 2d century by tlwi pwwrioe V 
of adoption. But throughout the 3d centuiy the Roman f^ate Vl 
world witnessed a series of desperate conflicts betweeh 
rival generals put forward by their respective legions as 
claimants for the imperial purple. Between the death of 
Severus in 211 and the accession of Diocletian in 284, no ;- 
fewer than twenty-three emperors sat in the seat of 
Augustus, and of these all but three died violent deaths 
at the hands of a mutinous soldiery or by the orders of a ^ 
successful rival. Of the remaining three, Decius fell in \ 
battle against the Goths, Valerian died a prisoner in the \ 
far East, and Claudius w'as among the victims of the chronic 
pestilence w'hioh added to the miseries of the time. The 
“tyrants,” as the unsuccessful pretenders to the imperial The 
purple were styled, reappear with almost unfailing regu- 
larity in each reign. The claims of 8eptimius hJeverus 
himself, tho first and ablest of the soldier emperors, were 
disputed by Clodins Albinus in the AA^est, and by Pescen- 
nius Niger in tlie hhist, and at the bloody battle of Lug- 
dunum and the sack of Byzantium rival Roman forces, 
for tho first time since the accession of Ve.spa8ian, exhausted 
eadi other in civil war.^ In 237-238 six emperors perished 
in tho course of a few months. It wm, however, during 
the reign of Gallienus (260-2G8) that the evil reached its Unign of 
lieight. The central authority was paralyseii ; tho bar- 
barians were pouring in from the North ; the rai thians " 
were threatening to overrun the Eastern provinces; and 
the legions on the frontiers were left to repel tho enemies 
of Rome as best they could. A hundred ties bound tliem 
closely to the districts in wliicli they were stationed; 
their permanent camps luvd grown into towns, they liad 
families anti farms; the unarmed provincials looked to 
them os their natural protectors, and were attached to 
them by bonds of iniermarriago and by long intercourse. 

Now that they found themselves left to repel by their t)wn 
efforts the invaders from without, they reasonably enough 
claimed the right to ignore tho central authority which 
was powerless to aid them, and to choose for themselves 
“ impera tores ” whom they knew and trusted. The first Tymnte 
of these provincial empires was that establislied bj^ 
Poslumtis in Gaul (259-272), and long maintained by his 
successors Victorinas and Tetricus.** Their autliority was 
acknowledged, not only in Gaul and by the troops on the 
Rhine, but by the legions of Britain ami Spain; and under 
Postunms at any mte (259-269) the cxisteaco of the 
Gallic empire was justified by the repulse of the barbarians 
and by tho restoration of peace and security to the , 
provinces of Caul. On the Danube, in Greece, and in : 

A.sia Minor none of the “pretenders** enjoyed more 
than a passing succesV It Otherwise in the far East, 
where the Syrian Od^nathtis, prince of Palmyra,^ though Odsant^* 
officially only the governor of the East (dux Orientis) 
under Gallienus, drove tho Persians out of Asia Minor 
and Syria, recovered Mesopotamia, and ruled Syria, wyni. 
Arabia, Armenia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia with all the 
independence of a sovereign. Odienathus was murderekl 
in 266. His young son Vaballathus Bucceoded him in 
his titles, but the real power was vested in his widow 
Zenobia, under whom not only the greater part cd AsAa, 

Minor but even the province of Egypt was forcibly adek^d 
to the dominions governed in the namS' of OaUienus b^ ; r 
the Palmyrene .prince.' ^ 

Gfallienus jwos murdered at Milan in 268; e;hd 
remaining rixt^n yeai^ of this 
thei ‘ 
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, Aurolian in 273 ; in the next year the Gallic empire came 
to an end by the surrender of Tetricus, and the successors 
of Aurelian — Tacitus, Probus, and Carus (275^282) — were 
at least rulers over the whole extent of the empire. 

BatbiiTic While rival generals wore contending for the imperial 
purple, the very existence of the empire which they 
aspired to rule was imperilled by foreign invasion. As 
early as 236 a new enemy, the Aleiiianni, had crossed the 
llhino, but had been driven back by the valour of Maxi- 
minus (238), and in the satne year the Goths first appeared 
on the banks of the Danube. It was, however, during 
the period of intcrnril dissension and civil war from Ibc 
reign of Philip (24-l:-2l9) to the accession of Claudius 
(268) that the barbarians saw jiiid us(’d their opportunity. 
P'rom acro.sa the Rhino bands of Alemanni and P'raiiks 
swept over (raid and Spain, and even descended upon 
the coasts of Africa, until their raids were checked by 
the Gallic emperor Postmnus (2o.3-2‘)9). 'Knr mojtj 
destructive were the raids of the (h»t}is.^ Towards th(5 
cIos(^ of the reign of lliilip ( 217) they crossed the Danube, 
and overran Mix'sia, Thrace, and Macedonia, in 2.M 
they defeated and slew f h<* emperor Decius ; and, though 
his .successor Galliis pnrchiisod a temporiiry peace by 
lavish gifts, the province of Dacia xvas finally lost to 
Home, 'ilio Gotliic raids by sea which began under 
Valerian (233 260) were even more destructive. Their 
llcets issuing from the port.s of tiro Hlack Hea ravagc.d the 
acuiboard of Asia Minoi*, and returned laden with the 
spoils of the maritime towms. In the reign of (.rallienus 
(26()- :?68) a fleet of livc^ iiuridrcd sail a])peared oh the 
coasts of Greece itself; Athens, Gorin tii, Argos, and 
Spart a were sacked, and f'piru.s laid xvast(?. On the death 
of Gallicnus (268) tlie Gotlis once more marched, south 
ward, but in tlie new emperor (.iaudius they svere con- 
fronted at last l>y an able (uid re.solule opponent, ^riiey 
were decisively defeatcil and driven back across tbe, 
Danube (2t)0). (Claudius <.lied of the plague in the next 
year, but by his successor .\nrelian Homan authority w^a-s 
established in Mo'sia and J’aimonia, aud the Danube 
frontier w-as put once more in a state of ollicieul defence. 
Kive years later (276) ITolius repulsed a raiil of the 
Pranks and Alemanni, and restored ]»iiace on the Rhine. 
J3nt the rule of Rome now .stopped short, as in the reign 
of Tiberius at tlie liijc c)f the two great rivcTS ; all that 
had acquired beyond since the time of Vespasian 

was abandoned, and on the further banks of tlie Rhine 
and Diiniibe stood, in the place of friendly or 8ubjc?ct 
tribes, a threatening array of hostile peoples. 

At the close of the 2d century the growing weakness of 
SassaiiT- partliia seemed to promise an immunity from danger on 
/Pa^hia. Eastt'-rn frontier. Rut with the revolution which 
plaoed the Sas.sanidffi U[x>n tlio throne the wbolo situation 
was changed.^ The new dynasty was in blood and religion 
Persian ; it claimed descent from Cyrus and Darius, and 
aspired to recover from Western hands the dominions 
which had once boon theirs, lii 230 Artaxiires (Ardashir) 
Lad formally demanded from Sevorus Alexander the restitu- 
tion of tito provinces of Asia, hod invaded Mesopotamia, 
now a Roman provinces and even advanced into Syria. 
Twenty years later his successor Sapor again crossed the 
Emphratea; in 260, ten years after Decius's defeat by the 
Gotha, the emperor Valerian was conquered and taken 
/ prisoner by the Persiei^ who poured triumphantly into 
S^ia and captured Antic^. But hero for the time their 
' ^ eaded< ^1^ yeara Odienathua of Pal- 

teci, and hekl the East securely in the 


were driven out by the emperor Cams (282), and the 
frontier lino as fixed by Septimius Soverus was restored. 

Althoiigh any serious loss of territory had been avoided, State of 
I the storms of the 3d century had told with fatal effect em- 
upon the general condition of tlic empire. The “ Roman 
peace” had vanished; not only the frontier territories, „f the 
but the central districts of Greece, A.sia Minor, and even ;5a fvu. 
j Italy itself, liatl suffered from the ravage^, of war, and 
\ tho fortification of Home by Aurelian was a significant 
testimony to the alttM etl roiulit ion of ail’uirs. War, plague, 

! and famine had thinner! the population and LTip[»lcd the ^ 
resources of the provinces. On all sides la^id wins running 
waste, cities and towns were d* faying, and commerce was 
paralysed. Only with the greatest diniculty were suf 
licicnt fund.s .stjneczfd fr->m tlie rxhuust.ed tax payers to 
meet the increasing cost of tin* defence of the frontiers. 

The old establhheti cnltiire anvl civilization of the Medi- 
terranean woihl rapiilly declined, and the mi.vtui'o of 
! barbaric fudeness with Orie.iilal pomp nn<l liixury which 
■ marked the court, even t-f the better emperors, sucA Jih 
: Aurelian, was ty])ical of tlie gcncTal dctcriorntiou, which 
! was acccleraLe<l by tlie growdng practice t»f settling bar- 
liJirians on lands witliin the empire, iinrl of admitting^ 
i them i roely to service in tlie Roman army, 
j PETlion Jl.: 2«S 1 I7() --(</) i'rovi lht‘ or'There- 

i Dincletitn fit th(' Df'*ilh of Tlnoffosluji (284 -393 a.\k ), — fories o 
'riie work l)e.gun by Aurelian and Probus, that of fortify- 
ing the empiro alike agaiust iniernnl sedition and foreign ( ouHtaii 
invasion, wa.s com[»k!ted by Diocletian and Goustantinc tine, 
the. (ireat, whose system of govern incut, noved a.s it 
appeaiv' at 6rst sight, was in reaiiiy the natural and 
inevitable outcome of tlic history of the |.»rcviou.s century.'^ 

Its object was twofold, to gi\'e. increased stability to the 
imperial authority itself, .and to orgaiii/c an clUcicnt 
admini.stnitive Tuachinery throughout the enqu're. In the Angiwti 
second year of his reign Dioidetiau associated Ma\'inii.MU 
witli himself as colleague, . .nd six years later (292) the/ 
hand.'^j of the two 'GAugusti ' were further ..'trengthened 
j by the jn-oclamatiou of (..’onstantiiis and (hiierius as 
‘* ( ^ac.sarc.s.‘ Prccerlents for .such an arrangement might 
havo bc'cn rpuffed from the earlier history of the einjurc ; 
ami the consid ‘rations in favour ^f it at the time were 
strong, ltdivitled the overwhelming burdens ami respon- 
sibilities of government, without sacriliciiig (lie unity of 
[■‘1110 empire; for, although to each cd‘ the A,igu.sti and 
G:csLir.s a separate st)heic was nssignod, the (.Mosar.s were 
subordinate to the liighfu- authendiy of the Augnsti, aud 





over all hi.s throe colloagues Diocletian claimed to ••xorciso 
a paraiiiount control. It at least reduced the too familiar 
ri-k of a disputed succession by establishing in the t\yo 
C U's the natural succes.'^ors to the higlier position of 
Aiigusti, and finally it satisfied the jealous priile of the 
rival armie.s of the empire ly giving thorn what they had 
»o constantly claimeil, imjvcratores of their own. 'Flie dis- 
tribution of power 1 let ween Diordetian and his coJleaguoa 
followed those lines of division wdiich the feuds of the 
previous century had only too dearly marked out. The 
armies of the Rhine, the Danube, and of Syria fell to the 
lot respectively of Constantins, (Tralerins, and Diocletian, 
the central distriels of Italy and Africa to Maximian. * A 

^ St'e (tibliou, vol. iii., chap. xvii. ; Manpianlt, SfoiiUiyno. ^ i. 
pp. 81, 336, 337, ii. 217 5'/.; Madvig, IV//. ft. Jiwn. Raichs^ i. 
fi85 ; Bucking, SotUia DignihUnm^ Boiui, 18.'>3 ; Ihxlgkin, 
tmd her Invaderitt i. 202 sq.; Preuss, fHaclefian, T^oiphic, 1869. 

* Momm.sen, SinatsrccMy ii. 1066 Vtirus was ashoedated with 
Murous Aurelius as Augustus ; SevoniR gave the title to his two sons. 

The hcstow^al of the title “ C,if.sfir ” on the ffestiuod sutscessor dates 
from Hadrian. Hoiumsen, op. Ht , 1044. 

* The divKAion waA as followa ::^l) Piotflethui—'Tlivave, Kgypt, . 
Syrli^ Aria Mittor ; (Ii) Mivxlr»iau--Itftly and Africa ; (3) Oalerins— 
XUyTietipi and the' Itahube; (4) CdnvtantlUA^ Bntah^ ‘ Javil, 8pahv 

Ji.Sea OlhbhaiilU'W ;-.At^w drictor..^. . 
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second point in the new system was the complete and final 
oiiiaucipatiou of the iinperifil authority from all constitu- 
tional limitation and <;oatrol. 'I'ho last lingering traces 
of its repuhiioan origin disa[>pear. 'flic emperors from 
Diocletian onwards art* autixTats iu theory as well as in 
practice. 'Die divided powers, the parallel jurisdictions, 
the defined prerogatives of the Augustan system have all 
vanished, 'riiere is Init one legal authority throughout 
Iho empire, that of the emperor himself ; and that authority 
fis absolute. This avowed despotism .Diocletian, billowing 
in tlic step- of AurGliaM, hedg(‘cl romul with all tlio pomp 
tand maje sty of Orienta l monarcliy. 'J’he final mloption of 
the title ‘doininns,'’ so often rejected by e.iiUer e.iiipoiors, 
the diadt.in on the head, the robes of silk and gold, the 
roplacoiiient of the republican s.alutation of a fellow 
citizen by the adoring prostration oven of the highest in 
rank before tlieir lord and master, were all significant 
marks of the new jcgime.^ In llie hands this absolute 
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riileji was placed the entire (‘oiitrol of an elaborate adniin- 
istrative machinery. Most of the old local and national 
distinctions, privilegtas, and ]ibeitie.s wliicb had once 
flourished within tlie cmtnre liad alniady disappeared 
».ndcr tlie levelling intlueiico of imperial rule, and the level* 
ling process was ijdw conijiietcd. Uornau citizenship bad, 
since the cdic-t of (Viracalla, ceased to bo the privih'gc of a 
minority. Di<H;letian liiially nufuced Italy and IJorne to 
the level of the ptrovinco.s : the [Movincial land-tax and [no- 
vimrial govenimenl were introduced into Italy,- while llonie 
ceased to be even iu name the .seat of imperial authority/- 
Throughout the whole area of tho('iupin3a uniform sysUmi 
of administratioii w’as established, 11 lO control of which 
was centred in the imperial [jalacc, nud in the conlldeviti.al 
ministers wlio stood ncjircst the ctu|)eror\s [.)erson.‘ Jic- 
tw'oon tlio (!iviJ and military do]mrlnients the separation 
was coTnph?b.!. At the bead of the foianer, at least under the 
coniphd-ed organization of (Amstantinc, w-ero the four [•re- 
fects,'' next below them the “vicariv'’ who bad charge of 
tho “dioceses/'” below llicse again the governors cif the se]»a- 
rato [•rovinces (“ praesidest” “ correctores,^' “ consulares'^)/' 
under each of whom was a host of minor oihcials. 


rarallel with this civil hierarchy of [>rcfccts, vicar.s, [>ra*- 
sidos, and smaller “olliiaales” was the series of military 
otllfKjrs, from the “ magi.stri militum,'* the “duce.s/” and 
“comites'" downwards, lint the leading features of both 


are the same. In l>otli there is the iitmo.st j»ossib]e sub- 
ordination ami division of authority, TIjc subdivision of 
j)rovinces, l)egijn by the emperors of the 2d century, was 
systematically carried emt by Diocletian, and either by 
Diochiliau or by ( ’onstantiuo tho legion was reduced to 
one-iifth of its former strength." l^ach ollicial, civil or 
military, was jilaccd dircAdly under the orders of a superior, 
and thus a continuous chain of authority connected the 
emperor with the meiinesl official in Ids service. Finally, 
the various grades in these two imperial services were car e- 


* Aurel. Victor, IVJ; flulrop. , i.v. 

Mar.pianlt, SfaatsVfnn.f i. SO-Sa, wlirro a list ii4 |.;iv«rn of tlu? 
fioveiitcea Ko rJillert “ pruviiiciao into wliich Italy, tn^othpr with 
Sartlinia, iiixl Corsicri, waa Uiviileii. Euch ]»a<l it.s own governor ; tlm 
governors wnro attlijtct to Ibe two vicarii (vie. vie. ftalia?^, and 

they in turn to the prefect (.»f Italy, wliosn pivtcctnrc, however, 
incliitled as well Africa and Western Jllyriouni. 

* Tho swilfl of govern ineiit for Dioelctian lunl his three colleagnea 
•were Mllun, 1'reves, Sirmiuin, Nieoinedia. 

* For those litst, see (Jihhon, li. chajt; xvii. p. 325 ; c/. uIko 
Ifotitia DitpiiUttuvi and Bocking'n notes. 

® “Praefccti i)iaotorio.” The four pvefectnrcs were tliiens, Illy- 
rlcuni, Italia, Gallia, to which must be addodtho prefectures of Rome 
and Constantinople. 

* There were 12 dioceHes and 11(5 jirovinoes ; cf. in addition ti> the 
authoritios mentioned above, Botbmaun-HoUweg, CwiirProzw^ iii.; 
Walter, Q^tteh, d. JRom, lieefiia, i. pp. 428 aq, (iWn, 1845). 

^ For thl f and other changets in niiUtai^ organizaiioo, see 
Ifadvigf iL 672 ; Martpianlt, ii. 584 ^ 




fully marked by the apiiropriation to each of distinctive 
titles, the high(jst being that of “illu^ris/^ which w^as 
confined to tho prefects and to the military magistri and 
cornites, and to the (?hief ministers.'^ 

'fhere can bo little doubt that on the whole the*se Effects 
reforms prolonged the existence of the empire, by creating *>f these 
a machinery wdiicb enabled the stronger emperors to 
utilize effectively all its available resoun^es, and which 
cv(Mi to some extent made good the deficiencies of weaker 
rulers. Jiut in many points they failed to attain their 
object. Diocletian's division of the imi>erial authority 
among coIJeaguc.s, subject to the general control of tlie 
senior Augustus, was etfectually discredited by the twenty 
years of ainuj.st constant conflict which followed hi.s own 
abdication (ilOb- :52.3). Constantine’s [•aitition of tbe 
ojnpire among Ids tlirec .sons was not iiiove successful in 
I ensuring trarj(piillity, and in the final division of the J'^cst 
I and West bidwecjn N'aleris and Valentinian (3b4) the 
e.s.^eulial principle of Diocletiairs scheme, the mainten- 
ance of a single central outhority, was abandoned. The 
“ t 3 Tants/’ the curse of the 3d century, were far from 
unknown in the llh, and llieir coini)arnli\ e [)ancity was 
due rather to the Jiold w'liich the house cl Con.stantino 
obtained ii[>oii the allegiance of their subjects tlian tu the 
sy.stem of J.liocictiaii. This system, moreover, while it failed 
altogetlier to remove some of the existing evifs, aggravated 
others. The alreadt" ovei burdened finaiKial resources of 
tbe empire weie. strained still further by ibe iruTeased 
expenditure necessitated l»y the substitution of four 
imperial courts for tmo, and by tbe muJti|>licatiun in en ery 
direction of piiid officials, Tlie gigantic bureaucracy’ of 
the 4th century [>ro\cd, in sj»ite of its uudoulitc<l services, 
an intolcrabh* weight u[)ori the energies of the empire.^' 

i.)iocIotiaii and JM.aximian formally abdiiiated tlieiT* high < 'onstan- 
office iu 305. Fightcen years later (kmstantine, tho soltDy“- 
survivor of six rival emperors, united tlie whole empire ***’*'"‘^* 
undc'.r his own rule, llis reign of fourteen j^ears was 
marked by two events of first-rato imj^ortiince, -tlie jcc(\g- pJeog- 
uitiori of diristianity sis the religion of the empire, and of 
the building of tho new cajutal at J’l^ zantium. The * 
alliance which Constantine inaugurated between the 
Dhristian chnrc]] and the imperial government, while it 
enlisted on the side of the state one of tin* im^st [)owerful 
of tho new' forces with which it luul to reckon, imposed a 
check, which w'as iu time to become a [iow’crfiil one, on the 
inijicrial authority. The establishment of the mew “t..’ity 
of Con.stantine” as a second Rome, with a second senate, Oonetan- 
a prefect of the city, region es, and even largesses, 
more than |>roclaini once again the depo.sition of Rome 
from h(T old im])crial jiosition. It paved tlie way for the 
final separation of Fast and West by i»ro\ iding the former 
for tlie first time with n suikA.Ie seat of goveriiiaeiit on 
the Bosphorus. Tho death of Constantine iu 337 w'as 
followed, as the abdication of Diocletian had been, by the 
outbreak of cjuarnds ainoug rival Ca;sars. Of the three 
sons of (.kmstanline who in 337 divided the empire 
between them, (-onstantino tho. eldest fell in civil war 
against )iis brother Oonstans ; Constans himself w’as, ten 
years afterwards, defeated and slain by M agnentius ; an d the 
latter in his turn w’as iu 353 vanquished by Constantine’s 
only surviving son Constantins. Tims for the socctid Coastaa* 

I time the whole empire was united under tho rule of 
j member of the house of Constantine. But in 355 Con- — 


^ Tlifi grades were os follows : illuatrcs, spectabUos, olarissimi, per- 
fectksiini, egregii. For the other lusigiiia, see Madvig, ii. 590, and 
the NotiiLa Dignitalttim., t 

® The pfuwion for moulding everything .iftcr a uniform ofHoiik! 
pattern extended beyoud the departmonts of civil and miUtitiitjr 
adniluiMiratioh to the professions .aiid to society. Walter, M cfjt.i : ; 
1. 466 ; JMOM'ipifttdt, ii. 230 i 

Gibbon, ib , chaps. . XT. xvj.; Raoke, ith 
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stantius reluctantly grantcjd tbo title of Ctesar to liis 
cousin Julian aR(l placed him in charge of (laul, whore 
the momentary elevation of a tyrant, Silvanus, and still 
more the inroads of Franks and Alcrnanni, had ext-ited 
alarm. 3iut Julian's successes during tlic next live years 
were sucli as to arouse the jealous fears of Con.stautius. 
In order to weaken his suspected rival the legions under 
Julian in Gaul mcio suddeidy ordered to march eastward 
against the rer-sicans (300). 'I’hcy refused, and when 
the order was repeated replied l>y ])roelaiming Julian 
himself emperor and Augustus. Julian, with probably 
sincere reluctance, ae«*eptetl the. position, but the death of 
(^oiistaiitius in 3()1 saved the empire from the threatened 
civil war. Tlie chief im])ortar)ce of tlie canurr of Julian, 
both as ( -iesar in Gaul from duo to 301 and during Ids 
brief tenure of sole power (301 303), lios, so far as the 
general lii.slory of the empire is conecnied, iu his able 
defence of the lUiine frontier and in hi.s Persian campaign ; 
for Id.s attempted restoration of pagan and in especial <.'f 
lli lh-.nio worshijKs had no more permanent eflect than 
tlje war which lie C(nirageou.sly waged against tlie multi 
ludinons abuses which liad grown up in the luxurious 
court of (Vmslantius. * Jhit lii.s vigorous adiiiiuicitration in 
Gaul undouble'diy clu'.eketl the barliariau ailvauee across the 
Tddne, and postponed the loss of the Western [»ro^inces, 
while, nil the contrary, his cam]»aign in Persia, bril 
liantly sneci;ssfid at lirst, resulted in his own tleath, and 
in the immuliatii sun-ender by his successor .loviau of the, 
territories bovo4Kl the Tigris won by Diocletian seventy 
yearh befoi'e. Julian di.e<l on Juno ’JG, 3G3, his sne- 
c^^ssL»r .b>\i:in on Feliruary 17, 3<)f; and on the *2(il]i of 
February Vaientiiuan was acknowledged as emperor by 
the army at Nica-a. lii obedience (o ihe expressed wish 
ot the soldiers that he should associate a colleague with 
himself, conferred the iitlo of Augustus upon Ids 
l‘rotlior Valens, and the long impending division f»f the 
empii'C was at last ellVeted, X’aieutiuian became eunieror 
of the West., Valeiis of tlie East. From 301 till his 
death in 373 the vigour and ability (d* Valeiitinian 
kept his own frontier of the Jihine tohtrably intact, 
and pro> cntcd any smious disasters on the Danube. Hut 
hi.s dcalli, which dc[trivcd the weaker Valens cif a trustiMl 
counsellor and ally, followed by a crisis on tJie 

Danube, more serious than any which had occurred then* 
since the defeat of Decins. in 370 the Goths, liard 
juossed bj' their new foes from the eastward, the llnn.s, 
sought and obtained the piotection of the Koman em]»ire. 
They wtjre trans[M>rtcd aeros.s the Danube aud settled in 
Moisia, but, indignant at the treatmeut Ihoy received, tlwy 
rose in arms against tlieir protectors. Tn 378 at lladriaii- 
ople Valons was defeated and killed ; the victorious f Julhs 
s]>read with tire ami sword over Illyriciim, and advanced 
eastwani to the ^■ery walls of Constantinople. Once 
more, however, the clanger passed away. The skill and 
tact of Theodosius, wlio had been proclaimed emperor of the 
East by Gratian, conciliated the Goths ; they were granted 
an allow'ance, aud in large numbers entered the service of 
the Homan emperor. The remaining years of '.rheodosins's 
reign (382-395) wore mainly engrossed by the duty which 
now devolved upon the emperor of the East of iipliolding 
the increasingly feeble authority of his colleague in the 
West against the attacks of pretenders. Maximus, the 
murderer of Gratian (383), was at first recognized by 
T^odosiuB as Cojsar, and leh in undisturbed coininand of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but, when in 386 he proceeded 
to ou^t Yalentinian 11. from Italy and Africa, Theodosias 
q^rched westward, crushed him, wd installai Vulentinian 

^ agihiat ihe h^fitrenpe of this eumiohg, rw 

gjreRter and than, thet of tbR 


! as emperor of the West. In the very next year, liowevcr, 

• the murder of Valeiitinian (392) liy Arbogaist, a Frank, 

: was followed by tlie appearance (J a fre.^li tyrant in the 
I person of Eugenius, a domestic oRicer and muninee of ArUi- Dh'ision 
I gust himself. Once more. Theodosius marched we.stward, 
and Hear Aquileia decisivijy defeated his opponents. Hut ]7"tvo|!u 
liis vii'tory was quickly followed by liis own illness and /ivaqjus 
death (395), and iIjc fortunes of Ka.st and We.f.t passed rtiul 
i into the care of his two son.s An adius and lionorius. Hrtiinvius. 

j (/>) From t/i*^ (g* Thvotfosivs to the F-rdncilon o/^Eallof the 

lh(' Wtstf rn F matin' (393- t7G). - -’riirough more tlian a 
i‘entury Iron) tlie ncccssidn of I >iocl(;*li?in the Hoimin 
enqiire had succeeded in liolJitig at bay tin; swarming 
I hordes (J' liarbarians. Hut, tlnnigli no proviuce liad j'ct 
been lost, as l)acia had l»t4‘U lost in tlui ctmtnry before, 
aud tliough the frontier lines (»f the liliine joid tlie Ihinul-e 
wore still guardetl l»y Homan torts and ti'onps, there were 
sigiLs iu plenty that a CataNtrophe \va- at hand. 

From all the writers who deal with the llh co'^tury Dislress 
comes the same tale of declining .^trejiglh funl erierg}'. el t.br 
From Laetantius to Zosimus w e have one hmg series of 
laments o\er the depression and misery of the pn.'vinees. ^ 

I To meet the in(a.*easc<l e\'[»enditure necessary to maintaiTt 
I the legions, to pay the ho.st.s of otlieials, ainl to keep up 
I the luxurious splendour of the ini]>erial courts, not only 
wa re the taxes raised in amount, but the most o[q)ressivo 
and in<(ui.sitorial methods were adojdial in order to secure 
for the imperial treasury every penny that eould bo 
wrung from the WTetehed ta.\[iayer. The n-sults arc seen 
in such pictiiri'S as tliat wliieh Ihi? panegyrist Eumonius- 
draws of the slate of Gaul (3n(; 312) under ( Vmstan- 
line, in tlie accoiuils of tlic same [na>vince umler Julian 
fifty years later, in those given by /osimu :3 early iu the 
I 3th century, and in tln.^ slringtml regulations of the. 

I MJieodosian code, dealing with the assessment and collec- 
tion of the taxe.s. Among the, grtuar symptoms of 
economic ruin were the decrease of population, wliich 
seriously ili minished not only Ihii number of lay|»ayerb, 
but tlie su]»j*ly of s'Jdiers for tlie legions the sja’cad of 
iiifantichle ; tlie increase of waste lands wliose owners and 
cultivators liad tied to escutie the tax ectlle.ctor ; the 
declining pro.sperity of the towns ; ami tin' constantly 
recurring riots and insnrreclious, botli among starving 
tieasants, a.s in Gaul,^ ami in pfipuious cities like Antioch.'' 

The distress was aggra\atod by the ci\il Avars, by the 
raiiacily of tyrants, smdi as .Moxentius ami ^biximns, lait 
above all ]>y the raids of tin; barbarians, who seized every 
op]>urtunity atforded )>y the dissensions or incapacity of 
i the emperors to cross the frontiers and harry the lands of 
j the provincials. Constantine (30G- 3] 2), Julian (330 300), 

I and Valoiitiniau I. (304 373) had each lu give a temporary 
I breathing spat'o to Gaul by rettelliiig the Franks and 
Alemanni. Hritaiu was harassed by Ficts and 8cots from 
the. ntirth (307 370), while the. isaxon ]>irrdes s\ve[»t the 
Xorthern 8eas and the coasts both of llritain ami Gaul. 

On the Danube llie Quadi, Sarmata', aud above all the 
Goths, poured at intervals into the provinces of Pannonia 
aud I^lwsia, and p(M.ietratod to Macedou and Thrace. In 
the East, in addition to tho constant border feud Avith . 

Persia, w'o hear of ravages by tho Isiiuriun mountaineers, 
and by a new enemy, the Saracens.*' 

Even more ominous of corning danger was the extent 

Eunioiiius, IVA, vii. For Julism'8 mhiiintstratioii in (raid 

seo Ainiiiiaiius, xv. xviL; .ftiliaii’s own ovation to the Athenian senate 
Riid people, Julmni Opera (crl. Ilertleiii, Leipsio, 1875) pj^. 346 ; 

Zosunus, ii. 38. Cff. Gibbon, ii. 338, 412; Jung, Ptynam, Land- 
$chaflcny 264, 265 ; Hodgkin, 1. 000 sq, 

* Gibbon, ii. 328. 

* For the ne© Gibbon, ii. 62, mid Jung, op. ciL, 204, 

1irb(M% the RttthoritloR ar© giy^ 

^ • Ataiiii MaweV. 
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Bar- to which the European half of the empire was becoming 

bariaiw barbarizoA The policy which had been inaugurated by 

within Augustus himself of settling barliarians within the frontiers 
empire. taken up on a larger scale and 5n a more systematic 

way by the illyriati emperors of the 3d century, and was 
continued by their {.iucccssors in the 4-th. In Claul, in the 
province:: rioutli of the Danube, ovam in ^facedon and Italy, 

large barliarian liOttiemenU bad been made Thewlonius 

in particular distingiiisliing himself by his liberality in this 
% respect, Xor did the barbarians admitted during the ttli 
century nicrely swell the das:: of linlf servile coloni. On 
the contrary, tlley not only constituted to an increasing 
extent the strenrrtli of the ifnpcriiil forces, but won their 
way in ever-growing numbers U) posts of dignity and 
importrinoe in the imperial service. Under C(*nstaiitir)c 
the ][>alace was crowded with Franks.’ .lulian le<l (.lothic 
troops against Persia, and tlic army with which Theodosius 
defeated the tyrant Maxinm:: contained large 

tuiiuJiers of linns and Alans, as well as of Goths. Tho 
aames of Arbogast, Stilicho, can/ Rufinas are suliicie.nt 
proof of the place held by barbarians imar the emperor’., 
person and in tho control of tlie [n'oi'i.Mces c-Tid legions of 
4lome ; and the il lations of Arbogast to his nomineo for 
the purple, Eiigeniiis, wore .in i.iiticipation of tho.se wliicli 
exi.sted betwicn Ridmci and th: emperors of tho latter 
half of tlio htli ccailuiy. 

BArbaric It was by harban'ans already settled witlun the empire 
mva«ioiis. that the first of lln^ ;.:erie^s of attacks v/hicli finally sc[»arated 
the Woslorn provincc.s from the (‘mpire and set up a 
barbaric ruler in italy /ere made,- and it was in men of 
barbarian birth that Itome found her ablest and most 
vSiicces.'jful (lefendciM, and the emperors both of Ka.st and 
West their most capable rind powerful ministers. Tlic 
Aliiriouml Visigoths wliom Alaric iod into Italy had been settled 
tliR Vtib south of the .Danube as tho alliens of the ciiipiro since the 
goths. aecessioM of ^’Iuv.hIosIus. Tlie greater ]»art of t]n.an were 
Christians at least in name, and Alaric himself liad stood 
high in tho fcvouv of 'l.’luv.Hlo.^iii.s. Tho causes wiiich set 
them in mnliori r.ro loli.-rably (dear, ijiko ilio Germans of 
the days of Cicsar, they waniled land for their own, and to 
this land-hunger w'ii.s evid< ntly added in Alaric’s own case 
the ambition of raising Idm-iclf to the heights which had 
been rearlie(;n>cfo?*e liirn ]»y (he Vandal Stilicho at Ravenna 
and tlic Goth RuMnns at Gonstantinople.. The jealou.jy 
which existed :;et\vceM the ruler:, of tlic ^Ve.stcru and 
Eastern einpiro.s furthered hii- pkn.s. In the narne of 
Aro.adiusj the cni[)eror f the Fast, or at least with the 
connivaruaj of iVreadiusV. minister Rufinus^ he occU}»ied 
the province of lllyricnm, and from thence rav.aged 
(Treoco, wliieli according to tlic existing divisum of pro- 
vince;; belonged to the bVi;stei'n empire. Tlience in 39r> 
he retreated befee Stilicho to Illyricum, w'ith the command 
of which he >vas now formally inve.sted by Aveadius, and 
w'hich gave him tho best possible .starting ptnnt for an 
iliiric in attack on Italy.-’ In 100 lie led his peojde, wdth 
JkMy. their wives :;ud families, their waggmns and treasure, to 
seek lands for themselvc.s .south of the Alps. But in (Ids 
first invasion ho penetrated no furtlier than tlie phtin.s 
of Lombarily, and after tho desperate battle of Polieniia 


’ Anmi., \v. r». 

Accounts of Uie IcmVniif ancient authorities for the perioci. 395- 
47tJ will 1 h! fou7i«l prefixed to the .severul ch.aptoM in Hodgkin’s flafi/ 
a7it( ]wr Invadertt. vols. i. ii. (Oxford, 18S0), e;-i.edall,v vot. u pp. 
2H4, 277. Among standard modern anllioritieR are (.Ubboii, vol, iv. ; 
TUlemont, HiUmre dvs /iuiperemSf vol. v. ; Milnini), iMtiii ChriS” 
tuMiiii/, vol. i, ; 'pjierry, Troi.s Mtnh/res dfis /Us Theodore- (Diris, 
and Histoirf ; Ranke, WcUi/fjtihichtey vol. iv.,— compare 

esi»eci*my liiR criticisms (iv. (21249 sq.) on KuseMus, iSusinius, Pro- 
copiuM, dordanes, and Gtcttory of Tours. For the herbaiian inigratioae 
S(M> \V''ieterelteim^ d. 

* Uodgkin, 0^. cd,, L 275, * . 


(402)* he slowly withdrew from Italy, hk reti'eat beitig 
hastened by the promiees of gold freely ftaade to him by 
the imperial government. Not until the autumn of 408 
did Alaric again cross the Alps, Stilicho was dead; the 
barbarian troops in flonorius’s .service had been provoked 
into joining Alaric by the insane a nti-Tcutonic policy of 
ITonoriiis and his miriiatcrs, and Alaric marched unoppoaed 
to Rome*. This time, however, the payment of a heavy 
ransojii saved the city. Sevoral months of negotiation 
f«)IIowcd btdAvecn Alaric and tho court of Ravenna, 

Alaric’s dernanda were moderate, but IfonoriiLs would 
grant neither lands for his people nor tho honoural>le i-iost 
ill the imperial .service which he asked for himself. Once 
more Alaric sat down l)cfore Rome, and this time the 
[lanic-.strickcn citi/cens discovered a fresh mode of c.scape. 

Attains, a Greek, tlie jirefect of tlie city, was declared 
A iigu.stus, and Alaric accepted the po.stof cominander-in- 
chief. Hat the inca|»acily of Attalii.s was too niucli for 
the patienr.e of lii.s liarbarian minister and patron, and 
after a few months’ reign Alaric formally dcpo.sed him 
and renewed liis otYers to llonorius. Again, liowi^vcr, 
they were declined, and Alnric marched to tlie siege and 
suck of Romo (1 10).^ Hi.s death followed hard on 
liis capfairc of Rome. Two yeans later (112) his '.siio- Th« Visi- 
ccssor Ataulf le«] the Visigoths to find in (hiul the laiid.s in 
which Alaric had sought in Italy. It is chamctciistic of 
the anarchical condition of the West that Ataulf and his 
Goths .should have foi)gl«t for fIom>rius in Gaul against 
the tyrants, and in Spain against the Vanduk, Suevi, and 
Alani; and it wa.s with the consent of llonorins that in 111) 

Wallia, who had followed Ataulf as king of the Vi.sigrahs, 
tinaily .settlc<l with his people in .south-we.stern Gaul and 
founded the Visigothic monarchy." 

I t M-as about the .same period that the aecom 2 >li.shod Vandals, 
fact of the division of Spain between the threik barbarian 
Iril'cs of Vandals, Suevi, and Alani was in a similar 
manner recognized and approved by the paramount ’ ll^^*** 
autli(jriiy of tlie emperor of the Wesi.^ The-se peoples had 
crossed the Rhine at tlio time when Alaric wa.s making 
liis first attemiit on Italy. A portion of the host Jed by 
Radagai.sns” actually invaded Italy, but were cut to picee.s 
by Stiliclio near Florence (400); the ro:^t jirtissod on 
through Gaul, crossed (he Pyrc-nce.s, and entered the as 
yet untouched j>rovinctj of >S|>aiii. 

Honoriii.s died in 42^'. TIis authority had survived tlio Death of 
dangers to whicli it liad been (‘xposed alike* from the tlonorius, 
rivalry of tyrranls and barbaric invasion, and with the 
.single cxce[jtion of BritairG'^ no province had yet formally • 
broken loo.se from the empii-o. But over a great part of 
the West this authority was now little more than nominal ; 
throughout the major [lart of Gaul and in »Spain tho 
baiR'irians had .settled, and barliariari states w(.?re growing 
up which still recognized tho paravnount supremacy of 
the emperor, but were in all essentials independent of 
his control. Tlie question for the future was whether 
this rclatitm.sliip bi^twecn tho declining im[>erial antbority 
ami the vigorous young state.s which had planted the .seeds 
of a fresh life in the provinces Avould be maintained. 

The long reign of Valentinian III. (423 -455) is marked Valen- 

- - ^ tiiiinnin. 

* A^-^onling to othci-a, 403; Uoilgkin, i. 310. 

5 For the treatment of Rome by Alaric, sec ilodgkin, i. 370, witli 
(iilil)OJi, iv. 101, ftiul Ranke, U’clti/csch., iv. 24rt. Allowance must be 
mailtt fv>r the ijxuggeratioii.s of tlic eccleRiiifttical \vrit/cr«. 

® For these “tyrants*’ sco an article by Prof. Freeman in tho first 
mini her of the new Jivglish Historical nexyiew (JfUi, 1886), pji. 53-80, 

. ^ The capital of the new fitnte was 3’ijlosa (Toulouse^, * 

: ^ Die iMndschaJtcH^ 

** For the connexion between his movetuent and those of Alaiio and 
of the Vnmlals, sec IloUgkln, i, 282, 804 ; Gibbon, iv. ltk f 

The Roniati troops were withdrawn l^ra BHtain by 0 
in 409Hnng, 305. a 
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by two eventa of first-rate importance, — the conquest of 
Africa by the Yandals^ and the invasion of Gaul and 
Italy by Attila. The Vandal settlement in Africa was 
closely akin in its origin and ie.sults to tho.se of the 
Visigoths and of the Vandals themselves in Gaul and 
Spain. Here as there the occasion was given by the 
jealous quarrels of powerful imperial mini-stiirs. The feud 
between Boniface, count of Africa, and Aetius, the '‘niastci ' 
general or “ count of Italy,’’ opened the way to Africa 
for the Vandal king (hiiseric (Genseritr), as that between 
Stilicho and Rufinus ha«l before set Alaric in motion 
westward, and as tlie (piarrcl between the tyrant Con- 
stantine and the ministers of Honorius liad t>avcd the 
way for the Vandals, Bur.vcs, and Alans into Jji 

this ease too, as in the otheis, Llie hunger for more laud 
and treasure was the impelling motive with the barbarian 
invader, and iti Africa, as in Gaul and Spain, the invaders’ 
acquisitions were eoidirincd by the imperial aiitliority whioli 
they still iirofessed to leeognize. It was in 421) that Gai* 
seric, king of the Vandals, cr()s.sed with his wurrions, tlieir 
families and goods, to the province td Africa, a jn-ovince 
liithcrto almost as untouched ns »Spain l)y the ia\agc‘s 
of w%ar. 'riranks to the quarrels of lloniface and Aotius 
their task was an easy one. 'I'he defenciile.s.s province 
was easily and ipiickly overriin. In a foriiial 

treaty seeiired them in the possession of a large iiorlioii 
of the rich lands which were the granary of Rome, in 
exchange for a jjaynient j>r()hal)ly of c.orn and oil. i.-ar- 
Ihage w as taken in -4 31), aiul by 410 the Vandal kirigdcMii 
was hnnly established. 

Rli'ven year.s later (In 1 ) Attila invaded Ganl, but thj.s 
liuniiish movement was in a varitily of ways dilTerent 
from those of the Visigotlis and N'andals, Nearly a 
ceiilury had passed since the Huns first at>peared in 
Rnrope, an^d drove the Gotli-s to seek shelter within the 
Roman lines. Attila was now tlie iMiler of a great empire 
in central and northern Knropi*,^ and, in addition to his 
own Huns, the German tribes along the Rhine aud Danube 
arul far aw'ay to the north owned him as king. He con 
fronted the Roman power as an e(|iial ; and, in marked 
contrast to the Gothic and Vandal chieftains, he treated 
with the emperors of Hast and West as an independent 
sovereign. His advance on Gaul and Italy threatened, not 
the establish ment of yet one more barbaric chieftain on 
Roman soil, but the subjugation of the iMvilized and 
Christian West to the rule of a heathen and .semi barbaivins 
conqueror. But Rome now reaped the advantages of tlie 
policy whi(d) Honorius had perliap.s involuntarily followed. 
'Phe Visigoths in Gaul, C'hristian and already lialf 
Romanized, rallied to the aid of the empire against a 
common foe. Attila, defeated at Chalons by Aetiiis, 
withdrew into Paunonia (131). In the next year he 
overran Lombardy, but lainetratcd no farther south, 
and in 453 he died. WUli the murder of Valcntinian 
III. (455) the western branch of the house of Tlieodosius 
came to an end, and the next twenty years witnf.s.sed 
the aeces.sion and deposition of nine emperors. The three 
months* rule of Maximus is memorable only for the invasion 
of Italy and the sack of Rome by the A'andals under 
Gaisedc. From 450 472 the act\ial ruler of Italy w^as 
RiJhner, the Sueve. Of the four emperors whom he j»laced 
on the throne, Majorian (457-401) alone played any 

^ lUrigkin, U. 233 290 ; OiUW, iv. 176 188, 256; Jun*?, 183. 
Tho leading ancient authority is Prcuiopius. ' See Banke, iv. (2) 285 ; 
Papencordt, OmcU, d. Vandal, llerrsiolutjl in A friat. 

® PrJsper, 659 ; Kuuko, iv. (1) 282. 

* I’ho prliioitMil ancient nutlioritief* arc Priscu.s (Milller, Fragm. iii&t. 
iy; 60); Jordanett (u<l. Maiinnscu, 1882); Sidouius A|.iollinuri? 
(od, IkOiTot:, Paris, 1878)* 

^ decisive battle of Ohdloiis, see. Gihbou, Iv. 234 

ii. 139i note A, 101, where the topography is discasned. 


imperial part outside Italy.* Ricimer died in 472, and two 
years later a Pannonian, Orestes, aspired to fill the place 
wliicli Ricimer had occiq>ied. Julims Nepos was deposed, 
and Orestt^ filled the vacancy by proclaiming as Augustus 
Ills own son liomulus. But Orest cs*b tenure of |)Ower was Oix‘«u^s 
brief. The barbarian mercenaries in Italy determined to tht.- Pan- 
secure foi‘ lliemselvcs a position there such as that tvhich 
their kin.sfolk had won in Ganl a»ul Spain and Africa. 

I Their demand for a tliird of the Jaruls of Italy was refused 
by Orc.stes/* and they instantly rose in revolt. On the ■> 
defeat and tlealh of Ore.stc.s they proclaimed their lender, 

Odoacer the lingian,*’ king of Italy. ib)in":^luH Augustnlus Ronmlust 
laid down his imperial dignity, and tho court at Con- 
.stantinople was informed tliat there was no longer an ^ 
emp(.-ror of the West.^ 

Tlie installation of a barbarlui king in Italy was tlio Kiug 
natural climax of the changes w hich Lad beoTi taking place G^oacoi-. 
in the West llironghout the 5th century, in Spain, (L.od, 
and Africa barbarian chieftains were already cstabliajic*! 
as king.s. In Italy, for the la.st twenty yLar.s, the real 
power hail been wielded ]>y a barbarian olTicei-. Odoacer, 
when he det.'ided to di.stieri.so w ith tin' Jiominal antliority of 
an einpeior of the AVest, placed Italy on the same level o^ 
iiulejiendencc with the neigh bouriug [xrovinces. Bui the 
old ties with Rome wore nut .sexered. '.rhe new king 
of Italy formally reix>gni/.ed the supremacy of the one 
Roman emponjr at I V)ns.tantliio[»le, and wa.s iiive.sted in 
return with the rank of ‘‘ patrielin,’’ which liad been Iitdd 
before him by Aclius and Ricimer. In Italy too, as in 
Spain and Gaul, the laws, the administrative syKtem, and 
tin*, language remained Roman.’’ P>ut the emaiicipalion of 
Italy and the Western [novinoes from ilircet imperial con- 
trol, which is sigiiali/.cd by Odoacer's accession, has rightly 
bvion reganlcd as marking tbe opening of a new epoch. 

It made passible in the Wetd- the dovelo]mu;nt of a 
lioinano-Gerinan civilization ; it facilitated the grow th of 
lie \v and distinct stiites ami natiorialities ; it gave a new 
impulse to the intluer.ee of the. (.’hristiiin church, and laid 
the foundations of the |)ower of the bishop.s of Rome. 
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and Ganl. ® Ihxl.i'kiji, i. 531. 

^ Thtt natioiKilityof Odoaeor i.s a disputed point. Ilodpikin, i. 52S ; 
llunke, iv. (1) 372. 

* Gi))boii, iv, 298. The autlu^rity for tho cmba.s.'<y to /5eiw is 
MtfHiua (Miillf'.r, Fragm. Jlist (fr,^ iv. 119). 

^ Gibhoj), iv. 302; dung, 66 sq.; Bryce, Roman. Empire^ 
24-33. See also Roman Raw.** 
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Skction II.— History of thk Homaj: rtcirUBUc in thk 
ATjooi.k Aoi:.s. 

The history of the Itoiiiaa republic during the Middle 
Ages has yet to be written, and only by the discovery of 
new documents ran the ditlicultifis of the tusk be com- 
pletely overcoiue. Although vtTy different in its origin, 
the Homan rqmblic gradually assumed the same form as the 
otlier Italian communes, and with almost identical institu- 
, lions. Hut, owing to the sj)ecial local conditions amid 
which it arose, it inainUtincd a distinct physiognomy and 
character. Tla%dcsertcd Cainpagna surrounding the caty 
checked any not.al»le inc, reuse of tj-ade r)r industry, and 
jirevented the eslablLshment of the guilds on the solid 
footing that clsowlierc made tliiiin the basis ami su}>[Kirt 
of the coniniune. There was also the continual and 
oppressive iiilluence of the empire, and, above all, the 
p(jt;sence of llie l»iq>acy, which often appeared to absorb 
the ^entire vitality (d’ the city. At such nn.ancnls llio 
commuvui seemed annihilated, but it s|.»ecdily ro\iveil 
and reasserted itself. (A>ns»:(jUoutly lliero are many 
apparent. ga[)s in its history, aiul we have often extreme 
^lifhciilty in discovering the invisible ll)dvs cimncctiny the 
visible fragments. 

Even the arisfot racy of .Home liaJ a .s}UM*ial ,star)ip. In 
tile other re[‘ublic.-, excepting Venice, it was feudal, of 
( Jerrnan origin, and in perpet inil conlliet with the ]iOpular 
and commercial elements wliich sought its destnictioii. 
'J’he lii;4ory of iininici).uil free«l^>m lay in this struggle. 
Piut the inlilLralioii of Teutonic, and feudal elenienls broke 
up the ancient aristcu racy of llonie, anti left it at llie 
mercy (d‘ llie pe(.>|)lo. 'J'lum the j»opes, by tlie bestowal of 
lucrative j)Osts, ricli iJiaurices, and vast est:it(*s, and, above 
all, l.)y raising many nobles to the purple, inlrotluet',d new 
blood into the Homan aristocracy, and endued it \vith 
increasing strength and vitality. Always diviiled, .'dways 
tuvlmlent, this i.n;e[)r«.‘.s.-.ible body was a eontinual source of 
diseia-d aiul civil war, of pen nan on L confusion and turiuoil. 
Amidst all these ditUculties the comtuuue struggled on, 
but never siuic.eediul in long [jn..ser\ing a regular course 
or atlmini.stration. What with (.'ontimial A\arfure, attacks 
on the Vupitol, anti conserjiient slaughter, pillage, an<l in 
cendiarism, it is no wondia- that so few original documents 
an? left to illiistmto the history t>f the Homan republic, 
Nu»r have chroniclers and liistorians done iiiueli to supply 
this want, since, in treating of Homau affairs, their atteii 
tion is mainly devoted t<> the pope and the emperor. 
Nevertheless wo will attianjjt to connect in due order all 
the faids gleaned from former writers and published records. 

The rtuuoval of the scat <d’ tlie ein[)ire. to Constantinople 
effected a radical change in the [»«)litieal sitiuitinn of 
Itome ; nor wa. this cliangc neutralized by the formation 
of the weak Western einj>ire soun to bo shattered by the 
Cerniaiiic invasions. Hut we still tiiid Homan laws and 
institutions ; and no sign is yet manifest of tlie rise of a 
jiiiuliiuval inunicijiality. The eurlii-st germ of one is seen 
during the barl>ariari invasions. Of those we need only 
enumerate the b)iir most important, -those of the (bjVhs, 
Tlio JUziintine.s, LoJubards, and Franks. 'Plic Gothic rule 
Gotks. yiiv."rely siiperpo.scd upon tlie Homan social order a Teutonic 
stratum, tliat never pi.TKiti’atcd beneatli its surface. Hie 
(hairs always remained a conquering army ; acc'ording to 
the (.h.Tinan ciistom, they took possession of one third of 
the A anquished territory, but, while forbidding the Homans 
to bear arms, left their local administration intaert. The 
senate, the tniriar^ tin: princi[»rd magistrates, both provin- 
cial and munici[)al, the jaefect of the city, and the Ivoiiinu 
judges enforcing the cimctmcnts of the Homan law were 
nil preserved. Already, under the empire, the civil power 
had been wparated from the niWitary, nud this separation 
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was maintained. Hence there ?ivas no visible change in 
the constitution of the state. Only, i\o\^ there were con- 
quered and conquerors. All real and effective power was 
on the side of brute force, and the Goths alone bore arms, 
in tivery |irovincc they had their amitea, or heads of the 
army, who had judicial powta* over their countrymen, 
e.specially in (uirniuul cases. IIei‘c tlien was a coinbina- 
tinn of civil and military jurj.sdie tion altogether contrary 
to the Homau idea. Nor can it be denied that the comites, 

:is ehiels of the armcil force, necessarily exerted a direct 
or indirect iiilluence on the civil and administrative power 
of the [iroviuees, and espeeiiilly upon tlie e/jllection of the 
ini]) 0 .sts. The civil ann, luhiig virtually su) •ordinate to the 
military, .sutTered unavoidable (.'hangc. Notwithstanding 
the praise lavislied on 1'lieodoric, the kingdom founded 
by him in Italy had no solid basis. It w’a.s composed of 
two nations ditfuring in race and tniditions and even in 
religiiHi, since the Goths were Ariaiis and tlio Homans 
(.‘alliolies. The latter weni .sunk in degi:‘ueraey and eor- 
jU{‘lioii ; their institutions wert; old ami deeiLq)it. It was 
ueeo.ssary to infiiso new life into the worn out body. This 
was ditlieull, perhaps iin}>o.s.sible ; ami at any rale 'ihendoric 
never attempted the task. Lillie wonder limn if tlie 
Gothic klng(h»m .siu'cimilied to tJie Hyzanline hordes fyoni 
( 'onstantinojjle. 

The war.s of i.Wi.-^ariiis and Nar.si s .'igaiij.‘d tlie (jotlis'i'l Jty- 
lasted twenty years (500 - 0 ,“)“) a.d.), eau.sr'il terrible sJaughler 
.‘.?id devasration in Italy, and finally subjected her to 
f‘on.-.l ntinople. In [ilaee of a Gotliic king she wa.s now' 

ruled l.>y a Grec'k ])atrieian, aflerw'ariis eutilled the evarch, 
wlm liad lii.s seal, of government at Haveniia as lieutenant 
of the empire. In the chief j.>rovincial eitie.s the niliiig 
counts were replaced l)y duke.s, subordinate to the (rxiireli ; 
and the smaller towns were governed by uiilitary tribiim'.s. 

In.>tea«i of duke.s, wc .sometimes find 
a[^part‘ntly of higlier rank. The jWfvH /•rtufono of 
Ttaly, likewi.-^o a rle[>endant of the e.xarcli, was ar the head 
of tlie civil adniirii.stration. 'rim pragmalie sanction (ool), 
promulgaling the duslinian code, again seiiaratcil the 
<-lvil from the niiJitury pow’or, \vhi«.'h was no longer allowed 
to intervene in the settlement «»f [»rivate disjuites, and, l.»y 
oonferriug oii tlie bishops the siqu rintemlence of anil 
authority over the luovincial and niuniei[»al government, 
soon led to the in • rea.se of the ])ower of the church, which 
Jiiid already considerable inlluence. 

The new'^ organization outwai-dly re.s6mbled tiijut of the 
(votlis: one army had been replaced by aiio tiler, the counts 
by dukes; there w'a.s an exarch instead of a king; the 
civil and military jurisdiction.s were more exactly detined. 

Ihit the army was not, like that of the Golh.s, a conquer- 
ing nation in arms ; it was a Grmco Homan army, and did 
not bold a thinl of the territory which was now probably 
added to till) po.sscssions of the Jiate. The soldiery 
took its pay from Constantinople, wlnmce all instruction.s 
ami a}>|K:»iritnit‘nts of sup(?rior officers likewise proceeded. 

Tn Home we find a milituni at the hca<l of the 

troop.s. The Homan senate still existed, but was re- 
duced to a shadow. Theodoric had left it intact until he 
suspected it of liostilc designs and dealings with the 
Hyzantine.s, but then b<^gan to persecute it, as was proved 
by the wretched fate of lloctius and •Symmachiis. Ne^r- 
thcless the senate survived, added the functions of a curia 
or municipal council to those of a governmental assembly, 
and took i>art in the election of tlie pope —already one of 
the diii'f affairs of Jlume. So many senators, liowevor, were 
slaughtered during the Byzantine war that it xvni^ com- 
monly believed to be extinct. The pnigmatic sanction, 
conferring on senate and pope the superintendence of 
w'eighte and measures in Italy, is a convincing pi^yof to 
the contrary, although, in the general chims, no^ that 
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Rome was a mere provincial city, constantly exposed to 
attack, we may imagine to what the senate was rodnced. 

All Roman institutions were altered and decayed ; but 
their original features were still to be traced, and no 
betorogcncons element had bcjen introduced into them. 
The first dawn of a completely new epoch can only be 
dated from the invasion of the Lombards (5fi8-r>72). 
’Fheir conquest of a. large portion of Italy was accompanied 
by tile harshest oppression. They aliolished all ancient 
laws and institutions, and not oidy seized a third of the 
lands, but reduced the inhabitants to almost utter slavery. 
But, in the unsubdued ]iarts of the country-- namely, 
in Ravenna, Rome, and the muntime cities — a very dif- 
ferent state of things prevailed. The necessity for self- 
defence and the distance of the em[»iro, now too worn out to 
render any assistaruie, cumjadled tlm inljabilanls to depend 
solely on their own strength. Thus, certain maritime 
cities, sucli as Naples, Ainalti, Bisa, and Youicc, soon 
attained to a greater or It^ss degree‘ of liberty an<l indc- 
pen donee. 

A s])ccial stste of things now arose in Borne. Wc 
behold the ra[)id growth of the papal power ami the con- 
tinual increase of its lutuvil and p(*liti(.*a.l inlluence. This 
had already begun unde,r Leo I.., and been further pro- 
inoted by the j[‘ragmatie sanction. Xnt only the super- 
intcndejice but often the nomination of |)nl)lic function- 
aries and judges was now in tlie hands of ihe }»opes. And 
the accession to St Peter's chsir of a infiii of real genius in 
the i)ers(.)U of Gregory I., .siinianied the (R'eat, marked the 
ciTuimi-ncemeni of a nuw era. By force of individual 
character, as well as by historic necessity, this pop(; becaiin* 
the nu.!st pi)t('ut pt'rsonago in Boine, Pouan* fell naturally 
iiit'.) liis Jjaufls ; he was the true represeutafivo of the city, 
the born defemJer vf chureli and slate. Ilis (•cclcsiastical 
autln.irity, alre;\dy great throughout Italy, was specially 
great in tlio Roman diocc.se and in southern Italy. 'Flic 
continual otferings of tlie faithful had previously tuuknveil 
the. church with enormous j•osses^.ions in the |irovince of 
Rome, in Sicily, Sardinhi, and other parts. Tlie a<lmitii- 
stiation of all this property sotm a.ssumcd tlie shape t»f 
a small government council iu Rome. 11iis protected 
and suceourmi llio opjjre.ssed, settled disputes, nominated 
judges, ami controlled the ecclesiastical aiilliorithts. 'FJio 
u.-se iiuule liy the po[)e of lii.s revenues greatly contributed 
to the increase of his moral and political aLitli«*rity. 
^Vllell the /;ity was bcs:it3ged by the Loml>ard.s, and the 
emjKiror left liis army iiuiraid, (Jregoiy supplied the 
retpiired funds and thus made resistance [M:>s.sil)le. And, 
when the defence could be no longer maintained, lie alone, 
by the weight of his [lersonal iiill nonce ami the payment 
of Lurgo .sums, induced the Lomluirds to raise the .siege. 
Ho negotiatod in person with Agilulph, and w.-cs recognized 
by him as the true reju'e.seiitativo of the city. Thu.s 
Borne, after being live tiinc.s taken and .sacked by the 
barbarians, was, on this occa.sion, .saved by its bishop. 
Tlio exarch, although unable to give any lielti, protested 
against the as.sumption of so much authority l>y the po[>e ; 
but (Iregory Avas no usurper, and hi.s attitude was the 
natural result of events. ''For twenty seven years — so 
wrote tliis poiitiif to tlio imperi.al goveniniont of (A)nstan 
tinc^ile — we lived in terror of the I .ongobards, nor cun J 
say what sums avo had to pay them. There i.s an iinperial 
treasurer Avith the army at Ravenna; but here it i.s I avIio 
am trca.surer. Likewise J. have to provide for the clergy, 
the poor, and the peojde, and even to .succour the distress 
of otho^ churches/' 

it was at this moment that llie new Roman oonunune 
began to take shape and accjuire increasing vigour owing 
to its distance from the seat of the empire and its resistance 
to the*^ Lombard besiegers. Its special character was 
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now to bo traced in the prei>onderanee of the military 
over the civil power. A Roman element had penetrated 
into the army, which Avas already pos.sessed of considerable 
political importance. The [irofect of Rome lose.s authmity 
and seems almo.st a nullity (compared with the magi.stcr 
militum. Hardly anything is heard of the .senate. “Quin 
enim Senatns deest, pot>ulu.s interiit/’ exclaim.s (Ircgoiy 
in a rnomeiit of des[ifiir. The pO[»es now make euniinoii 
cau.se with the people against tlio lAirn bards on the cue 
hand and the cinpm*or on the otlier. But they avoid an 
ab.solute rupture witli the empire, le.st they sliould have to 
face the lAimbard power Avithout any p-'O.sncct of help. 
Later, wlieu tin? groAving strength of llie commune becomo.-i 
menacing, they remain faithful to the empire in order not 
to be at the mercy of the j.eople. It Avas a [icrmanent 
feature of their [folicy never to alloAv the conijdete inde- 
[lemleiice of the city until they .should lie il.s sole and 
ab.solute m.a.sters. But that time av.is still in the futui:^;. 
Meanwhile jK)[»e and people joined iu the defence of ijicir 
common intcre.sts. 

'I'his alliaii(*c AA’as cemented by the religious disputes of 
the Ka>t and tlic We.st. First came tlm Monothelitij coii- 
Irovcr.sy regarding the twofold nature of Cliri.st. In on|(‘r 
to compel obedienee to his ediet, tlie t-mperor commanded 
the exanh to lak<; energetic measures, and, provided lie 
(ould. secure the favour of the Boman army, to actually 
seize the pmson of I 'ope Martin I. (dll) A long 

and violent .struggle ens.ued, iu Avhicli tie* peojile of 
Borne and d* otiior Italian ciLie.rt si(h?d so vigonuisly with 
llie popc.s that .I elm VI. (70! •70-’>) liad to interpose in 
onler to relca.se the e.xanh from ciiptiAity and prevent 
a detinitivc ruptun* Avith the eiapin*. Later (710 711) 
BaAcnna r»!V<.»llcd against the emperor, orgarii/.ed its armed 
population under twelve llags, and almo.st all the cities of 
the cxarcliaU. joined in a roslslfiucc that was the first .step 
loward.s the independence of the Italian «;ommuiu.s. A 
.still fiercer religious i|unnel then broke out coueerning 
images. Pope (Ivegory II. (7)o -Tdl) opi'osed tin: cele- 
brated edict of tlic icoiiOcla.stic emperor Ta'u the 1 saurian. 
Venice and the Penta[*olis took up arms in favour of tho 
]> 0 }ie, and elctled tlukes (»f their own without applying 
to the emperor. Again puldie di.sordci' rose to such a 
pitch that the j;io[>c Avas obJigetl ti> cIkm k it lost if .'<houJd 
go too far. 

In tlic midst of these w.-irlike tLininil.s a new conslitu- The 
tion, almost a new .state, Avas bm’ng set up in Borne. 
During the conflict Avith Phiiip}u’cus, llie Monothelite and ^ 
heretical emj>eror who ascended the throne in 711, tlie 
L/y/<r l*OHtilkalU makes tho first menlion of tJie dueliy 
of Rome (fZwcu/ics' RomiUPifi nrffls), and v.e find the people 
.St niggling to elect a duke of tlicir own. In the early 
day.s of the Byzantine ruh*. the ten’itory apiicrl.ainiug to 
the city avus no greater than under tho Boman empire. 
But, partly t)in:»ugh tlu.> Aveakno.ss of the govennuont of 
(;on.stantiiioiile, and aboA’e all through the decomposi- 
tion of tho Italian ]*rovince.s under the Jjomliards, Avho 
de.stroyed idl unity of government in the [icninsula, this 
dukedom was Avidely extended, and its limits wi re always 
changing in accordance Avith the coiir.se of events. ' It 
Ava.s Avatered by tlie Tibir, and stridehed into Tuscia 
to the right, starting from the mouth of the Marta, liy 
Tolfa and Bloda, and reneliing a.s far as OiTc. Viterbo 
W’as a frontier city of tlie Loml>ards, On the left the 
dnehy extended into Latinm as far as the Garigliano. Jt 
sjiread very little to the north east and Ava.s badly defended 
on that side, inasmuch as tlie dueliy of 8poleto reached to 
within fourteen miles of tlie Salara gate. On the other 
side, towards Umbria, the river Nera was its boundary 
line. 

Tho constitution of tiio city now begin.s to show the 
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results of the conditions amid which it took sha(»e. The 
separation of the civil from the military power has entirely 
disappeared. This is [)rove(l by the fact that, after the 
year COO, there is iio further mention of the prefect. 
His office still survived, but with a gradual change of 
functions, until, in the iSth centuiy, he once more appears 
as president of a vi'iniinal tribunal. The constitution of 
the duchy and of the new re[ml>li(: formed during the wars 
with the Lombards and tlie exarch was substantially of an 
aristocratico'jnilitary nature. At its head was the duke, 
first ch'itfod i y the emperor, then by the pope and the 
peop'Io, and, av his strength and influence grow with 
tliose of the ttoiunmne, he gnulually be(!fune the must 
respected and [)owerful personage in Rome. Tlie duke 
inlutbilcd the palace of the (.-jesars on the Liilatino Hill, 
and ]iad l»otli the civil and tlie military power in hi.s 
hands ; he was at the head of the army, which, being 
cam|)osed of the best citizen.:* and highest nobility of 
lloi^c, wa.s a truly national force. Tld.s army wa.s styled 
the feli/'insimm or Jlorcm (;.vc)rifu.'< JxotaanuH or also tlie 
mUitia Jinuwnn. Its Jiiembers never Io.st their citizen 
stamp; on tlie contrary tliey formed tlie true body of the 
«litizens. AVe find menlicm of other in Home, but 

these were jindjably otlit*r Ic.idor.s or superior olHcers of 
the army. Counts ami tribunes are found in the subject 
cities bound to furnish aid to llie capital. In fact during 
tlie iKintificatc of Sergius II. (S4*l), when the duchy wa.s 
tiireatoned by a Saracenic invasiim, they were reipicsted 
to send troops to dofend the (‘oast, and a.s many soldiers 
a.s po.ssible to the city. 

At ihal time llie inhabitaTits of Rome, were divided into 
four principal cla.sses — clergy, nobles, soldier.s, and simple 
citizens, The noljlo.s were divided into two categories, 
first tlie genuine opiiriKft^s^ /.c., members of r»ld and wealfcliy 
fnmihes with large estatcvs, and filling higli, and often 
hcri‘.ditary, oilices in the .stivtc, the churcli, and the army. 
These wiuc. styled jH’onri.< and pnmai('». 'tho secornl 
category comprised landed proiirictor.s, of moderate mean.s 
but exalted position, mi’iitioiied as twlnlcs by (;lregory 1., 
and constituting in fact a numcroiis ])etty nobility and the 
Inilk of the army. Next followed tlie citizens, /.c., the 
commercial cias.s, merchants, and craftsmen, who, liaviiig 
as yet no fixed organization and but little inline nee, wore 
simply dfi.signated it.s honest i. eivts, Tlio.se, however, were 
(|uite distinct from the phibeian.s, nthfiis jtopuH^ oiri 

hnniUes^ wlio in tlicir turn mnkid above bondsmen and 
slaves. The liom\sti cives did not usually form [lart of the 
army, ami were only enrolled in it in seasons of emergency. 
Nev(;rtlieles.s the army was not only national, but became 
increasingly democratic., so that in the 10th century it 
included every ela.ss of inhabitants except churcliiueii and 
.slaves. yVt toat period wc sometime.s find the whole 
people designated as the (uTirifus, those act.ualJy under 
arms being distingui.she«;l as the militui extir.itm lioinani. 
This again was divided into bands or ‘‘numbers,-’ f.c., 
regiments, and also, in a manner ^leeuliar to Rome, into 
tu'JuJati militfnn. These scliolae were associations derived 
from anthpiity, gaining .slrengtli and becoming more 
general in the Middle Age.s as the central ]M)wer of the 
state declined. There were scholae of notaries, of church 
bingers, and of nearly every leading employment ; there 
wej'o scholae of foreigners of diverse nationalities, of 
Franks, Lcunbards, ( Ireeks, Saxons, ifec. Even the tmdes 
and crafts Ix^gau to form scholae. These wore at first 
very feeble iirstituticms, and only later gained importance 
and Iwearne guilds. As early as the 8th century there 
were scholae militiim in the army, which was thus doubly 
divided. Rut w^e have no precise definition of their func- 
tions. They w*ere ik facto corporation.s with separate pro- 
perty, churches, and magistmtA of their ow^n. Tlie latter 


always optimates, and guarded the interests of the 
anny. But the real chiefs of the banda or nmneri were , 
the duces or tribunes, under the Franks the latter 
became coinites. ’rhese chiefs w^ere styled 
coimdtSy vptirnatea tk militiay often too judges de mUv- 
fm, since, as was the custom of the Middle Ages, they 
wielded political and judicial as w ell as military authority. 

The title of con.sul was now generally given to superior 
otliccrs, whether civil or military. The imtH)rtance of the " 
scholae militiim began to dcc.line in the 10th century; " 
towards the middle of the Itltli they disajjpeured alto- 
gether, and, according to rapencordt, were la.st mentioned 
in 1 14f». It is probable that the Kcholao militum signified 
local divi.sion.s of tht; army, corresponding with the city 
wards, which w’cre twi lve in number during the lOtli and 
Hill ceniurio.s, then increased to thirteen, and occasion- 
ally to fourteen. It is certain that from the beginning 
tlie army wavS distributed under twelve flags; after the 
schulao had ilisa|)])earL*(l wo find it classifieti in di.stricts, 
which were .subdivided ink) c,om[)anie.s. I'he division of 
cities into quarters, or riani^ corres[»ondiiig with 

that of the army, and also with that of the municipal 
I government, was the common practice of Florence, 8iena, 

I and almost all the Italian comnume.s. But, wliile usually 
I losing iinjiortance a.s the guilds acquired power, in Rome 
j the insignificance of th(‘ guilds added to the strength of 
the rvpioni or noni^ wdiich not only became j>art of the 
army but finally grasped the riMn.s of government. I’his 
* W'as a sj)ecial characteristic of tlie political coustitution of 
the Roman commune. 

We now come to a question of w’eighticj’ inijMvrt for The 
all de.siring to form a clear idea of the Roman govern- .seiiat« 
ment at that period. What had become of tlie senate '/ 

It had undoubtedly lost its original character now tliiit 
the empire wins extinct. But, after nmcli learned dis- ” 
cu.ssion, historit'al authoritie.s arc still diviiled upon tlie. 
subject. Certain Italian winters of the I8th ceiitnry - 
Veudettini, for example — asserted with scanty critical 
in.siglit that the Roman senate did not disappear in 
^ tlie Middle Ages. The same opinion bai'ked by much 
learned research was maintained by the great (lerman 
hi.storian Havigny. And Leo, wliilc denying tlie per- 
.si.steuce of the curia in Lomhard Italy, adhered to 
Savigny’s views as regarded Rome. Papenoordt did the 
same, but lield the Iloinan senate to be no more than a 
j curia. This judgment was vigorou.sly contestftd, first by 
I Hegel and riiesiibrecht, then by (Iregorovius. These 
writers believe tliat after the middle of the 6th century 
the senate had a merely nominal existence. According 
to (Jlrcgorovius its last apjjearance was in the year 579. 

After that date it is mentioned in no docuinenta, and the 
‘ chroniclers are either equally silent or merely allude to its 
! decay and extinction. In the 8th century, however, the 
, terms i>cnator, miatores, senatns again reappear. We 
find letters addressed to Pippin, licginning thus : Ovmu 
; maUm atf/ue miivn'Ki p(ypidi gmtralitaB. When Leo III, 
j retiirueil from (Icrmany he was met hy tarn proceres cleri- 
j corum. ami oianitms vlerU'h^ fpuattique optimates tt semtm^ 
cuncta'iue mIHtia (see AnasUisius, in Muratori, vol. in. 

1 08 <•). But it has l>ccii noted that the senate w^as never 
found to act as a politictal assembly ; on occasions wbfti it 
might have been mentioned in that capacity wc hear 
I nothing of it, and only meet with it in ceremonials and 
purely formal functions. Hence the conclusion that the 
term senator was used in the sense of noble, senatus of 
! nobility, and no longer ftferred to an iiistitutfon but 
i only to a class of the citizens. Even when wo .find dtat 
Otho TIL (who sought to revive all the an^ont institu- 
j tions of Rome) addressed an edict to the 
I liJenate of Rome/' and read that the 
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were issued mwtm deereto^ th^ learned Giesebrecht merely 
remarks that n<i important changes ia the Roman con- 
stitution are to be attributed hi^the consuls and senate 
introduced by Otho 111. Thus for the next glimpse of 
the senate we must pass to the 12th century, when it was 
not only reformed, as some writers believe, but entirely 
reconstituted. 

But in thift case a serious difliculty remains to be dis- 
posed of. Gregorovius lirrnly asserts that the nobles 
acquired grciit power l»etween the 7tli and lOtli centuries, 
not only filling the highest military, judicial, and ecclesias- 
tical oHices, ‘‘ but also directing the municipal government, 
presumably with the prefect at their head.” He further 
adds : — “Xotwithstanding the disappearance of the senate, 
it is dillicuilt to suppose that the city was without govern- 
ing magistrates, or without a council.” 1’lnis, after the 7th 
century, the optimates at the head of the army were also 
at the head of the citizens, and “formed a cominnnal council 
in the same rnaniier in which it was aftcnvai(ls formed by 
the handcrci^i,''^ Now, if the nobles were called senatores, 
and the nobility .seiiatus, and if this body of noble.s met in 
council to administer the affairs of tlm republic, there is 
no matter for dis[)ute, ina.smucli a.s all are agreed that the 
original senate must have had a different character from 
tlie senate of the Middle AgC‘S. And, since the absence of 
all ment ion of a prefect after the 7tli century is not accepted 
a.s a proof of his nt)n-cYistcnce, and we find him reappear 
under another form in the tStli century, .so tlie silence as to 
the senate after tlic year hTi), tlie fresh mention of it in the 
t^tli century, and its re.api»earance in the 12th as a firmly 
reeonstiUUcd body reasonably lead to the inference that, 
during that time, the ancient senate had been gradii.aliy 
transformed intt) the new council. Its uieeting.s iiiiist have 
been lieJd ve.ry irregularly, ami [)robal>ly only in emergencii:s 
when important affairs liiid to be discussed, previously to 
bringing them before the parliament or general assembly 
of the peoide. llistorians are better agreed as to the sig- 
iiiticamre of the term cotisuL At fir.st thi.s Mas simply a title 
of l.onoiir bestowed on superior magistrates, and retained 
that meaning from tlie 7lh to the 1 1th century, but was 
then — as in otlier Italian citie.s - only given to the chief 
officer of tlie state. 

During this period the Itomaii eou.>tilution was very 
simple. The duke, command ing the army, and the prefect, 
pre.siding over the criminal court, wciu; the chiefs of the 
republic; the armed uolnlity constituted the force.s, filled 
all sujierior offices, and occasionally met in a council called 
the senate, though it had no resemblance to the senate of 
older timo.s. In moments of emergency a general parlia- 
ment of the people was convoked. This constitution 
ditfored little from that of the other Italian communes, 
where, in the .same way, we find all the loading citizens 
under arms, a }»arliamcnt, a council, and one or more chiefs 
at the head of the government. 

But Romo had an element tliat was lacking elsewhere. 
AVo have already noted that, in the province.s, the admini- 
strators of church lands were iiiqiortant personages, and 
exercised during the Mi<ldle Ages, when there was no 
exact division of power, both judicial and political func- 
tions. It was very natural that the heads of this va.st 
adSiinistration resident in Rome should have a still higher 
standing, and in fact, from the fith century, their j^ower 
increased to such an extent that in the times of the 
Franks they already formed a species of papal cabinet 
with a share and sometimes a predotninanco in the affairs 
of the I'epublic. There wore sffven princi|)al adn u n istrators, 
but two of them held the chief power, — the pmnir.enus 
n otari^jm nh end the gecundiceri'us, the first and under 

: * CjjtpgoroykWi €tej$chiMei. vok ii. p. 427-S and aoto (2d «d.). 
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secretaries of state. When, on the constitution of the new 
empire, these ministers were declared to be palatine or 
imperial as well as papal officials, the [>rimicerius and llie > 

.secundicerius were also in M^aiting on the emperor, avIio sat 
in council with them, whtMi in Rome. Next came the 
(vmrriuSf or treasurer; the 5 v/a'//ar/WA‘, or ca.shior; the;)/Y>^ 
an'iniariuA^ who wa.s at the head of the papal chancery ; the 
primm d^fUn^oi^ who was tlio advocate of the church, and 
administered its po.sse.ssious. Seventh and last came- the 
nammdutor^ or ndinini:vhiiorj who ])leadcd the i^au.se of ' 
wfidows, orphans, and pauper.s. ^Iiore u'ere also some 
other officials, sucli as tlie vediarius^ thf viccdominu^ or 
.steward, tlie ndnruhrrim or majordumo, I»ul tlieso Avero 
of inferior irnpurlance. 'I'liey M'ero ecclesiastics, but not 
bound to be in [>riest\s (>r«hjr.«. The fir.st .seven were those 
.specially known as ifrorcri's rUrlcoTitm and oftener still 
a.s Judirrs d*- .since they speedily assumed judicial 

functions and ranked among the cliief judges of RoifTt). 

But a.s eccJe.siastics they did not give decisions in criii^inal 
cases. TIuls Home had two tribiiiiais, that of t.he./i/^/nv.s* 

vhroy or ordhifirll^ presided over by the, pope, and that 
of tho judvr.s de milildt, leader.s of the army, dukes and 
tribunes, also bcsaring the generic title of consuls. Fir.sf 
appointed by the exarch and then freciueiitly by the pope, 
tlie.<o decided both civil and criminal cases. In the latter 
they were .sole judges under the presi<lency of the ]n efecl. 

The pope was thus at tlie head of a large aJniini.strative Tlie pope? 
body with judicial and (.'ivil powers that were continually 
on the increase, and, in addition to his moral authority 1**^1*, 
over Christoridom, M'a.s posscsseil of enormous revenues. 

So in (V)iirse of time he considered himself the real repre- 
sentative of the Roman republic. Gregory IT. (715-731) 
accepted in the name; of the rejiubjic the submission of 
otlier citie.s, and prote.stiMl again.st the conquest by tho 
Tjombards of those alretidy belonging to Rome., He seemed 
indeed to legard the territory of the diicliy a.s the patri- 
mony of the church. Tho duke was always at the licrul of 
the army, and, officially, was always Jield to be an imperial 
magistrate. But the empire was now powerless in Italy. 
Meainvhile Iho advance of the l.omliard.s was becoming 
more and mc>re tlireah iiing ; they .seizetl Ravenna in 751, 
thus putting an end It) tho exarcluite, and next marched 
towards Romo, m hicli had only its own forcG.s ami the aid of 
neighbouring citic,s to rely upon. To avoid I>cing crushed 
by tho brute force of a foieign nation unfit to rule, and 
only capable of o]>prc.ssion and pillage, it wa.s ne.co8.sary to 
make an energetic stand. 

Accordingly the reigning pope, Stephen II. (752-757), Tho popet 
appealed to Pippin, king of the Franks, and concluded 
with that monarch an alliance destined to inaugurate 
new* epoch of the world's history. The pope consecrated for 
Pippin king of the Frank.s, and named liirn patriciius 
Eomatiorum, This title, as introduced by Constantine, 
luid no longer the ancient meaning, lint now became a 
sign of lofty social rank. When, however, it nas after- 
wards conferred on baii>anan cliieftain.s .such as Odoacer 
and Theodoric, and then on the re[»resentative of the 
Byzantine empire in Italy, it ac(|uircd the meaning of 
a definite dignity or office. In fact the title Mas now 
given to Pippin as defender of the cliiirch, for the pope 
styled him at the same time p<drudus Uom(uu»nm and 
iftdrHHor 01 ’ proiecior ti'cUdae. And the king pledged 
liiinself not only to defend the church but also to wi*cst 
the exarchate and the Pentapolis from the Lombard.s and 
give thorn to Rome, or rather to tho iMDpe, wffiich came to 
tlie same thing. This was considered as a re.stitution 
made to tho head of the church, who was also tho repre- 
sentative of the republic and the empire. And, to pre- 
serve the character of a restitution, the famous “ donation 
of Constantine ” was invented during this period (752- 

XX. - 99 
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Donation 777). Pippin brought his army to the rescue (754-755) 
of Pippin, fulfilled his promise. The iK)pe accepted the dona- 
. tion in the name of St Peter, and as the visible head of 

the church; Thus in 755 central Italy broke its connexion 
with the empire and becaiiio iridc‘[)enrlent ; thus was in- 
augurated the temporal power of tlie papacy, the cause of 
so much s»il>s(Kjuent warfare aiui revolution in Rome. 

Its first oon.seijucnccs were speedily seen. In 767 the 
<leaih of Paul 1. was folloncd by a fierce revolt of the 
' nobles under Duke Toto (Theodoro) of Nepi, who by 
violent means raised Lis brcitlier Constantine to tlm chair 
of St Peter, altiiough Constantino was a layman and had 
first to be ordained. For more tlian a year the new 
pontitT was a iiiial»lc tool in the hands of Toto and of the 
iU)bl(is, But the genuine papal faction, headed by a few 
jinliees de cloro, asked tlic aid of the I.ombaids and made 
a formidable resislaiiee. Their adversaries were def(?ated, 
tv.rtured, and put to deatli. Toto was treacherously slain 
during a light, ^fijio pope was blind(*d and left iialf di.uid 
on the higluvay. Fresh and no less viohnt riots ensueil, 
owing to the pul»lie drt;ad lest the new ]‘ 0 ]»e, Stephen IV. 
(768-772), elected by I'avourof the Loml»ards, .should give 
^them the city in return. Put Stephen went over to the 
Franks, whom he* Jiad previously desea te<l, and hi.s .sueces- 
eor, Hadrian I. (772-71)5), likewise adhered to their cau.se, 
called the city to arms to resist king Desirleriiia and liis 
Bombard hordes, and besought the assistance of Charle- 
Clinrle- uiagiie. This monarch accordingly ma<h! a descent into 
mHgne in Italy in 773, and not only gained an easy victory over 
Italy. .DosivliTins, l>ut de.stroyud the f.oinbard kingdom and seized 
the iron <‘rown. Filtering Home for tlie first tiiin* in 771, 
he conHrnied and augmented the donation of Pit>[un by 
the addition of the <lukedom of SpoK to. Ho returned 
several limes to Italy and liorne, making new concpiest.s 
and fresli concessions to Adrian 1., until the death of the 
latter in 71)5. 

Thn 'fliii po.siti(ni (d* Koine* and of the po][)e is runv .substan 

l*:ipni-y, tlally iiliaiiged. Duke, prefect, militia, and the jieople 
piit^liT luTelofore, l»ut are all subordiiiati) to the lioad of 

aii<l the church, wjio, by tlie donations of Pipfiin and Dharle- 

Fmiks. ina.gne, has been converted into a j)Owerful temporal 
sovereign. Heru^eforth all connexion with ]3yzaritiiim is 
broken olh but is still tlie mainspring of the em}»ire, 

the Roman duchy its sole surviving fiagment in Italy, 
and the [>ope stands before the ^^'orld as represenlative of 
both. And, although it is dillicuJt to doterniiiio how this 
came about, the jiope is now regarded and regards liim- 
sclf as master of Rome, in the year 772 he entni.st.s the 
vfMiurlm with judicial powers over the laity, ecclesiastics, 
freemen, aiul slaves no,st.r*it> Ramfuiae rn/mblicaf^. He 
writes to ( •harlemagnc that he has issued orders hir the 
burning of the ( Ireck sliips employed in the slave trade, 
“in our city of (’ivita Vecchia” (Centumcelhe), and lie 
alw'ays speaks of Rome and the Uomaiis as “our city,” 
“our republic,'' “ onr jieople." The donations of Pippin 
and (/harJemagiic arc restitutions made to Salat Peter, the 
holy church, and the republic at the same time. It is true 
that Charlemagne held the supreme ]>o\ver, had an im- 
mensely increiised authority, and actively fullillcd hi.s 
duties as juitricius. But his power was only tu'casionally 
exercised in Romo ; it wa^ the result of services rcindercd to 
the church, and of the church’s continual need of Jiis help ; 
it was, as it were, the power of a mighty and indisj>ensab]e 
ally. The pope, how'cver, was most tenacious of Ids own 
autliority in Rome, made vigorous prote.st whenever rebels 
fled to Oharleniagno or appealed to that monarch's arbitra- 
tion, and contested the supremacy of the imperial officials 
in Rome. Yet the pope w^as no absolute sovereign, nor, 
in the modern sense of the term, did any then exist. He 
asserted supremacy over inatfy lands which continually 
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rebelled against him, and W'hich, for want of an army of 
his own, he was unable to reduce to obedience without 
others' hel]c Neither did the republic acknowledge him 
as its head. It profited by the growing power of the pope, 
could not exist without him, res 2 >ected his moral authority, 
but cf)nsidcr(;d that he usurped iinduo power in Rome. 
This was specially the feeling of the nobles, who had 
hitherto held the chief authority in the republic, and, Ixiing 
.still the leaders of the army, were by no means willing to 
reliiuiuisJi it. Tlie liornan nobles were very ditferent from 
other aristocratic bodies clsew here. They were m»t, as they 
pretended, descendants of tJie Cumilli and the Scijjios, but 
neither were tlioy a feudal iiristoiinicy, inasmiicli as the 
Teutonic element liad as yet made small way among them. 
They were a mixture of diiterent elernmif.s, national and 
foreign, formed by the special conditions of Rome. Their 
power was chielly derived fruiii the high oHic.i*..s and largo 
grants of money and land conferred on lliem by the.pope.s ; 
but, as no dyiia.sty exi.stcd, they (^oiild not bij dynastic. 
ICvery pope aggrandized his own kimlrcd and friends, and 
these worii the natural and often oi)en atlvorsai ies of the 
next pontiir and his favourites. Tims the Ibnnan nobility 
was powerful, divided, restles.s, and turbulcmt ; it was con- 
tinually plotting against thti i>o[>e, tinea teniiig iii>t only his 
power, but oven his lib*; it continually appeah.'d to the 
people for assistance, stirred the militia to levolt, and 
rendered government an impo.ssibility. notwitli- 

standing his immense riKaal authority, the pojte, was tJie 
tifective head neither of the aristoern(;y, the army, nor of 
the as yet unorganized lower classe.s. 'Tlie lord o\' vast but 
often insubordinate tt;rritories, the recognized master f>f a 
<’a]>ital eily tom by interneeino feud and plots against 
hiin.self, he needed the support of an etfective tVace. for hi.s 
own prose ivnti on and the niaiiitenam.*e of the, authority 
profiered him from all qi.iartLa-s. Hence tin*, neci.-ssily of 
creating an empire of the West, afli*r liaving snapped every 
link with that (»f the East. Thus the history of Ihaiie is 
still, as in the past, a histc*ry of ccmtiimal strilV* between 
lK>pe, ein])eror, and republic ; and llie city, while imbibing 
strength from all three, kei‘[)S tliem in perpetual tuinult 
and confiLsion. 

Leo lit. (7tK> 816) further .strengthened the lies be- 
tween (.’harlomagne and the church by .sending the fc>rmer 
a letter witli the keys of the shriiui of St j’(>ter and the 
banner of Rome. Charlemagne La<l already joined to his 
ollice of patrician the function of high justici*; Tlie new 
symbols now .sent constituted him mi/j's of Romo and 
general of the cliurcli. I'he j) 0 ]»e urged hii^i to ile.spatcli 
an envoy to re,ceive the oath ('f fealty, thus placing him- 
sidf, the representative of the rcpiiblh^, in the subordinate 
position of one of the bisliop.s wdio had iv<eive<l tho 
immunities of counts. And all tliesf* arrangements took 
place without tho slighle.st referen'Vi to the senate, the 
ariiiy% or the people. Much resentment was felt, <jspe,cially 
by the nobles, and a revolution ensued licaded l>y' the 
l.»rimicerius Faschalis and the seetindicerius Caini>ulu.s, and 
backtal by all wlio wished to liberate tho city from the 
pat*al rule. During a solemn jirocession the ih)]»c was 
iittackeil and barbarously multreated V»y his assailants, 
who tried to tear out his eyes and tongue (7Ull). Ho 
w;us thrown into i>n.son, escaped, and overtook ClTarle- 
magne at Raderborn, and returned guarded by ten of tho 
monarch ’.s erivoy.s, who condemned to death the leaders of 
the revolt, reserving, however, to their sovereign tho right 
of final judgment. Charlemagne arrived iii December 
800, and as high justice assembled a tribuniil of tlw; clergy, 
nobles, citizens, and Franks ; he pronounced Leo to be 
innocent, and confirmed the capital sentence pa.ssed on the 
rebels. But through the intercession of the po|>e, who 
ilroaded the wrath of the nobles, this was^presetjj^ly com*- 
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muted into perpetual oxile. And finally on Cliristmaa j jK)sitively fallen into the hands of cortain beautiful women 
day, in St Petej’s, before an assemblage of Homan and : notorious for their evil life and depravity. Tlie aristo- 

Frankish lordLS, the clergy, and the j)eo})lo, the poiititf | emey alone gained strength ; now freed fr^un the doinina' 

placed the imperial crown on CIlarle^nagne^s bead ami all j tioii of the emperor, it continnally wrested fresh privileges 
proclaimed him emperor. i frouj the iin[>oteut pontiffs, ami became organized as tlie cm-ry. 

Thus the new emperor was elected by the Homans and \ ruling force of the republic, (fi’cgorovius, notwit hstand- 
conso^i'atod by the pope. Hut lie was their real master ! ing his denial of the continiiiition of the senate after the 

and supreme judge. The pope existed only by his will, ! blh century, is oldigcd to acknowledge that it ajjpeared 

since ini alone supplied the means for tlie mainteniuice of j to have rciunn ti to life in the power of this new baronage, 
the tem))oral power, and already pretended to the right of And, aliliougli this body was now penmiated wiih the. feudal • 
controlling the papal elections. Yet (.harlouiagnc was ; ju-inciple, it did not discaid its ancient tradition.^ 'rim 
not sovereign of Jtoiue ; lie [•ossessed scarcely any regalia ' nobles claimed to be the main .source of liie ♦^injure ; tliey 
there, and was not in (‘oinmand of the army ; he mainly wislicd to n'gain tlic dignii}- and ollice of palricins, and to 
re[»resented a principle, but thi.s t)rincij»le was the law ; make it, if |K=s>iblc, licredltai v in tlicir families. Nothin;^ 
which is the Isnsis of ihe .state. The i)Ojut .still nominated 
the Homan Judgi's, but the eniperor or liis sui.^al. pre.slded 
over them, together willi those of tlie iK>p<‘, and his 
dcci.sioii wa.s appealed to in last, j-e.sort. •|>ming tlie ( 'aro 
lingian times no menliun is found of the prelect, and it 
would seem that liis ollice wa.s tilliMl by the iinp'crial 
or legate, the judice-s de clero, an<l judices de militia. 

The power of the [K.ipe was now ent.angliHl >\ith that of the 
rejuiblie on the one hand and that of (he (;‘m]*ire on the 
otlier. 'Tho consequent confusion of .sacred .md .secular func- 
tions nalnrally led to iiitinitc complications and disputes. 

'rhe death of Charlemagne in 81 I- was the signal bn* a 
frc.'li e..»n.spirai;y of tlie iiobh's against the [»o|io, wlio, dis- 
c(c, Cl iiig their design, ijcdiuitly |.»at the ringleadei s to deatli, 
and was .severely 1 'lamed by Loni.s b.ir thi.s violation of the 
im[)erial prerogative. While tlie, matter was under <ii.v 
eus.'^iotj the nohlrs broke out in lineer lumnlt.s, both in 
Home ai]<.l tlie ( anipagiia. At la.st, in 8‘J l, the. emperor 


make it, if [K=s>ihle, liereditarv in their fainilie,"<. 
i.s known of tin ir .>\.>te!n of urgani/iatioij, but it seems that 
they elected a cliief bearing the title of ronsti/^ 
j/riityy}ni Rnttn.i,i-.>riun^ who was ntTicially ve«‘Ogni/eil by the, 
pope, a.s a jKilricin.s pn'.sided over the tril.ainal.', and \i.as 
the liead of iho «'<»mmnni‘. ^ 

'riieophylaet was one cf the tirst to M.soinie this dignity. 
Jlis wife TJieodoia, known as the {n.iinfrly, was one (4’ the 
\voni{*n then dominating Horne by fona* of their charms 
an<l licenti<.‘U,sness. She wassup[»osed H) be the cuncnl'in^, 
of l*ope John (!.)14 hJS), who.se election was due to iicr 
iidluerice. Her daughter Marozla, in all tilings her worthy 
rival, was niarried io Alberic, a foreign mercenary of im- 
eoriain birth who r(*st! to a jiositiuii of great influence, and, 
althoueli an alien, played a leading part in tlie atlairs of 
the city. He lielped tc» incrca.s(.! the power of 'riieopliylact, 
who .sc(‘.niingly shared the rule of tlio eit;y w'ith the pope. 
In the bloody war l.liat 1 .ilh. 1 to be waged, against tho 
‘^arac-.eiis of .soiUliern Italy, and at the defeat of the latter 


l.otlmir eanio to ro establish order in Home, and proehiimed I on the thirigliano (bib), Theophy laet and Alberic were 
ii n‘’W' and nntewortliy constitution, to which L’ope Hugenins j the. H'unaii Jcailer.s, and distinguisln.d themselves by ihcii* 
Jl. (<S*J I i’7) gave ids oalli of adherenee. Hy lld.^. the : va.l«air. I’iiev di.sa[»peMred from tlie .serins after this victory, 
jiartm‘r.shi[» of iJO|.ie and emperor in the teiiit»ural rule, of j but .M.arozia re.taineti her ]M.)Wer, and bojo a son Alberic, 
Ibane and the .states of the clmivh was again coidirined. j who was <leslined to greater deeds, 'the poj»o found him- 
The. more direct [.K)wer ap[)ertained to tlm po]»o; the | self e.auglit in this wouuin'.s toils, and .struggled to e.-'C.qu*, 
supreme autiiorily, presidenee of the tribunals and final i but .Marozia, gaining fre.^li iiitbien<-e ly her marriage wit.li 
judgment on a[»peal to the emperor. The new eon.^titu- ' Hugo, nuirgraN e of 'ruseaiiy’, im|‘ri.soned the pontilV him.^elf 
tion also cstalijj.slied the, rigid of coideiuJing ]iartie.s to j in ( 'a.stle St Angelo rJu.s b»rtrLs.s was tlm pn-jierly 

.select ei tiler the llomaiior the '.reuloiiie code for the set ih? ; of Alar(.>zia and tlio I'U^i.sv'f Iier sliviigtli. d'he. unlortunatc 
merit ^>f their disputes. During the Carolingiaii ]ieri<.»d it | Jolm dietl wiildn il.s walls. Haisi tl to tlie. ihair ly 
is not surprising that the eoniniuiie should liave. been, as \ d'hcodora, he was depv>.se\l and killed hy lier daughter, 
it were, absorbed by the church and the empire. In fact, j The .inthority ot lln^ latter reaehed its culminating j*oint 
it h scarcely mentioned in liistory throiiglKuit that tinje. | in l.t’H, w’lnm she suec(?eded in ])lacing lier son John XL 
And when, no longer su.stainod by the genius of iU foundia*, I on the [uqial tliroue. On the deaili «*f her .second husband 
the Frauki.sh emj)i?-e began to .show sign.s of dissojution, | she es[Kni.sed Hugo of Hroveuee, tlio .same, who in had 
tlie ]>opos, linding tlu'-ir power thereby strengthened, began j .seized the iron v:rown at I'avia, and inwv a.--pired to the 
to us.suine. many of the impei’ia I attributes. iSoon, howaw’er, 'empire. Dissolute, ambitious, and desp<tt!c, he »*amo to 
as a natural couscpieucc of the loss of the main .su[.»port of 


Rome ill fbVj, and, leaving h\r army outsi<le. the wall.'?, 
entered ( ’a.slle St .\ngelo .vitli hisknigbl.s, in.-tanrly began 
to play the tyrant, and gave, a blow to Alberit.* his stop- 
son, who ted him as a foreign iutnuler. 'this )»loW’ Ti»o 
proved the can.^o of a mmiiorable revolinioi; ; for Ailnn'ic 
ru.shed from the castle and liaiangued (lie Uom 

It was' vain for the jiopes to offer opposi- I that the time was come to shake olf tlie tyrannous yoke 

tion, and they ended by yielding to the current. Tlio fall ! of a woman and of barbarians wiio were ‘Uiee the slave.s of nt iha 

of the Frankish einiure left all Italy a prey to .anarchy, j Home. Then, putting l»ini.self ;.it the heml of llie. piq.ni- hc'id 

‘ ' lace, he elo.so.d the city gates to tuevent Hugo’.s troop.s 


the papacy, the nobles regained vigour and were once, 
more masters of the, city. Teutonic and feudal elements 
had now largely [lenetrated into tlirn'r organization. The. 
sy.stem of granting land.s, .and oven cluirclics and eonvents, 
a.s bcrielices according to feud.al forms, bei'aine more and 
inor(‘. 


and torn l>y tho faction light.s of l»erengar of Friuli and 
(’tiiWo of Spoleto, tlie rival claimants to the crowTis of 
lUdy and the empire. 'J'he Sarac('ri.s were advancing from 
the south, tlie lluiiH from the north; the popes had lost all 
power; and in the midst of this frightful cliaos a way was 
opened for the ri.se of the republics. Anarcliy was at its 
clima>. in Rome, but the laity began to >verpo\ver the 
olergy to .such an extent that tho judiecs de militia jire- 
vailed over tho judices de clero. For a long time no 
imjior ial nii.s.si or legates had been seen, and the [mpacy 
■was ii ?redibl^ lowered. The election of tljo popes had 


from (corning to the re.'^cuo, iind attacked the castle, 'rin* 
king lied ; Maro/.ia was impri.soneil, Alberii: proclaimed 
lord of the Humans, and tlie pope confined to the Latei-an 
in the custody of liis own hrotlu r. Honio was again an 
independent state, a republic of nobles. Jtid of the 
tcmi»onii dominion of emperor and pojic, and having 
expelled the. foreigners witli groat energy and courage, it 
chose AlboTic for its chief with tint title of y>/v‘yn>/w 
fiff/Hf' omnium Romanorum The tendency of the 

Roman republic to elect if supreme authority, first luani- 
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fested iu thfc case of Tlieopliylact, was rupoatcd in those 
of Alberic, Thancalcone, Crcscenzio, Cola di Rienzo, and 
others. Oii<- of llie idany causes of this tendency may be 
traced to the conception of the new cni])irc of wliich Rome 
was the original and enduring fouiitiiinhead. As Rome 
had once transferrcil the empire from Ryzuutium to the 
Franks, so Roiiio Mas surely entitled to reelaini it. The | 
iiiiporinl authority was represented by tlie oHiee of patri j 
cian, ihiw virtiuilly assumed by Alberic. That he gave \ 
the name of Octaviaii to liis son is an adilitional proof of j 
this l.ict. In tljc CjternMl (.'ity the in'Miueval political idea 
has always tim •.s^jccl of a resurrectiuii or transforimition 1 
of classic antiquily. This is another charactcuis of tlie | 
history of the lioman comminie.. • 

Alberic's strength was due to his ronncxioii witli the 
iiol»ility, to his father’s valiant service again.'-t the Saracens 
at tlie bat.tl(3 of (Jangli:iie\ and to the militia nnder 
bii commuud, on wjiich everything de[»ended amid the 
int^ual and external dangers now threafenirig (he new 
Btate. As yet no genuine municipal constitution was 
]Kissil)le in Rome, Mhcio neither tlie pco]»lc nor the 
woultliy burgliers engaged in imlu.'^lry and eoininerce Ijad 
♦ny lixed organization. All A\as in the hands of the 
noblo, and Allnrie, a.s tindr cliief, fiequently convened 
them in council, althcugli obliged to use i>r«.‘ssure to keiqi 
them united ajid avoid faljing a prey to their disputes. 
Jleiice Ihe wlioie power was coneentrated in lus grasp ; he 
Mas at the iiead of the tribunals as well as of the army. 
The Judice.> de clero and jiulices de militia still existed, 
but no hunger met in the Latersn or the ^^'lticful, under the 
|>rcsidency of emperor ami pO[>c ov their niissi. Alberic 
himself Mas their ]»iv.sident ; and, a still more signitieant 
fact, their siltiugs were often Jield in his private dAvellin 
There is no longer any mention of juefect or patricius. j 
The p4i[*al coiuag'’ Mas inscribed Avitli Albcri<i’s name 
instead of Die iunperor's. Ills chief attention Avas given to 
the militia, wliicli Avas still arranged in scdiolae, atid it is 
highly i»robal>lo that he avus the author of the new division 
of the city into IavcIvi* with a coiiespondiug classi 

fication of tlie army in as many regimenis under twelv 
flags and tMxdve one for c\ery region. The 

organization of the seholae could not havti been very 
dissimilar, but doubUess Alberic. had .some iiiquirtanl 
liiotivo for altering tho old inetluAjl of classification. By 
moans of tho armed regions ho included the ]»eople in tlie 
forces. It is certain that after liis time we iiiid the army 
much (diauged and far more democratic. It was only 
natural tliat so excel I».uit a statcsinan sliould .seek the aid 
of tlie popular clement as a defence against tho arrogance 
of the nobles, and it was mpiisite to ivinforcc the army 
in order to Vi ])rei>arcd for the altnck.s thieatened from 
abroad. This change elfectod, Alberic felt ]>repaiod fm- 
tho worst, nud began to rule with energy, moderation, and 
justice. His contemporaries award him high praise, and 
ho seems to hav**, been exempt from tlm vice.s of his mother 
and grandmother. 

In D33 Hugo inade his first attack upon tlie city, 
and was repul.sc<l. A second attcm[)t in IhU) proved 
still more iinfcji tiiiiate, for hi.s army was ileciinated by a 
pestilence. Thoroughly disheartened, he not only matlo 
jieace, but gave his daughter in marriage to Alberic, 
thus .satisfying the hitters de.sire to ally himself with a 
royal house. But ibis union led to no (^onciliatioii with 
Hugo. For Alberic, tin ding his power inoretwjod, marched 
at the head of his troops to cousoruiute his rule in the 
Cainpagna and tJie Sabine hind. On the death of liia 
brother, Pope »lohn .XT., in D30, he controUod the elec- 
tion of several Hucces.sivc iKipes, quelled a conspiracy 
formed against liim by tho clergy and certain nobles insti- 
gated by Hugo, and briUiantl} repulsed, in 941, another 


attack by that potentate. At last, however, this inveter- 
ate foe withdrew from Rome, being summoned to the 
nortli by the victories of his rival Berengarius. But 
Alberic, after procuring the election of various popes, 
who were docile instniments of hi.s will, experienced a 
check when Agapetus II. a man of firmness 

and rc.soiuce, w a.s rai.sed to tlic papal throne. The fortunes 
of Bereng!iriu.s Avere now in the ascendant. In 950 he 
had .seized the iron crown, and ruled in the I’entiqiolis 
iiiid the cxarcliatc. This being siugularly painful to the 
[)Ope, ho proceeded to make alliance with all those enemies 
of Berengariiiri preferring a distant emperor to a neigh- 
bouring and ctTcctive sovereign, Avith the Roman nobles 
who were dl.-conleiited w»t.h xAlberic, and Avitli all who 
foresaw danger, even to Rome, from the exteiuhal power 
of Borengariu.s. And Agaj)Ctu.s recurred to the old paj‘al 
policy, by making ap[ieai to Otlio 1., w-ho-se rule iu Ger- 
many \va.-j distingui.slicd by a prestige almost comparable 
A\ illi that id‘ dull Icmagiie. 

Otlu) immediately ies[>oiided to the a|>peul and dixseended 
into Italy : but his envoy.s wc.j’e indignantly re)>nhed by 
Alberic, and, being pni<lent as Avell as firm, he decidcil to 
waif, a more oj»]iortnne rnonii-nt for tho acef)mpli.s]imont 
of lus designs. Meanwhile Alboiic died in 954, and the 


curtail! fell <»n the first great drama of the Roman repiil>lic. 

He had reigned for twenty-tAvo yeaivs Avith jn.sticc, em-rgy, 
and prudiuiee ; he hud repellorl foreign invaders, inoin- 
taincil order and authority. He Si‘ems, however, to have 
realized that the asj)cct cd affairs was about to change, 
that the Avork he luul accomplished Avould be expo.sed to 
new dangers, d'hese dangers, in fact, had already begun 
with the accession of an eiilcriirisiiig pope to the Holy See. 

The n.'ime of Octuviaii given by Alberic to liLs son leads 
to the iuierem*e that he irieanl to make his jtoAver 
licreditary. But, suddenly, he l>egaii to educate this son 
for the j>riestluH)d, and, as.sembliiig the nobles in St. IVtcr’s 
.shortly before his dealli, he made them swear to tdect 
Octaviaii as po]>e on the decease of Agapetus J I. ddiey 
kept their word, for in tlii.s Avay they freed themselves 
from a ruler. l’o.ssibly Alberic. trusted that boili olUce.s 
might be united, ami that hi.s son Avould l.>e head of the 
state as well as the chureli. Rut the nobles knew llii.s to 
be a deiusioii, especially in the ca.se of a nature sucli us 
Detavian’s. 'fhe lad wa.s sixteen years old Avlieii his fut.lier 
died, received princely honours until the death of 
Agapetus, and Avas then elected pope with tlAj name of 
Jolm XII. He had inherited the ungoverned passions of 
his grandmother Alarozia and gront-giand mother 'Pheodora, 
but without their intelligence and cunning. Ills palace 
Avjxs the- scene of tlie mo.st scandalous liv.ence, while hi.8 
[lublic acts were those of a baby tyrant. Ho conferred 
a bishopric on a child of ten, conseemted a deacon in a 
stable, invoked Venus and Jupfeer iu his games, and 
drank to the devil’s health. He desired to be both ]»ope 
and prince, but utterly failed to be luther. Before long, 
realizing tho impossibility of holding in check lk>rcngariu.s, 
who still ruled over the exarchate, he sought in 9G() the 
aid of Olho I., and laomised him the imperial crown. 

Thus the new' ruler Avas summoned by the son of the man 
by whom he had been repulsed. Otho vowed to defend Otho 1. 
the church, to restore her territories, to refrain ffom ‘•|•f>Avlle<l 
usurping tlie piowrer of tho pope or the republic, and w'as 
crowned on the 2d February 9G2 with unheard-of pomp 
and disjilay. 

Accordingly, after being extinct for thirty-seven years, 
the empire wiLs revived under different Imt no les^ diffi- 
cult conditions. Tho politico-religious unity founded by 
Charlemagne had been dissolved, partly on account of the 
heterogoneou.s elements of which it W€ui composedly and 
partly because other nations \vere in eour»^.o^ fpi^-natioti. 
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Now too the feudal system was converting the officers of the 
cinpire into independent princes, and the new spirit (>{ 
communal liberty was giving freedom to the cities. Otho 
once more united the einpiro and the churcJi, Italy ajid 
Germany, in order to combat these new foes. But the 
difli(jultics of the enterprise at once came to light. John 
XIL, finding a master in the protector he had invoked, 
now joined the discontented nobles wlio were c^onsjoHng 
with Berengarius against the emperor. But the latter 
hastened to Home in November 90:5, assembled the clergy, 
nobles, and heads of the i)eoplc, and made them take an oath 
never again to elect a pope without his consent and that of 
his son. He also convoked a synod presided over by himself 
in St Peter’s, whi<di judged, condemned, and de\»osed ]V)[»e 
John and elected Iah.) Vlll. (00:5- 900 ), a liomau noble, in 
his stead. All this was done at the direct bidding of 
the emperor, wlio thus deprived the Jlomans of their 
most valued privilege, the riglit of clioosing their own 
pope, Put the j>e.oj)le had now risen to considerable 
importance, and, for the first time, we Oiul it olliciiilly 
represented in the synod l>y the plebeian Pietro, surnaincd 
Imperiola, together with the leaders of tlic militia, wliich 
Innl also become a popular institution since AIi>erics reign. 
It was no longer easy to keep the lower <.»rders in sub^ 
jectioii, and by their junction with the malcontent nobles 
llioy bnaned a very ro;s[)eclable force, <Jn the :5d January 
901 they sounded the battle -peal and attacked the Vatican, 
where the enipiror was lodged. 'I'he (brman knights 
repulsed them with uinrh slaughter, and this blooilslied 
proved tlu 3 beginning of an endless fond. Otho departoil 
in k'ebru.i.ry, and John XIL, as the clio.sen ]>ope of the 
Liomans, returned with an army of folhuvers and com- 
pidled the defenceless Leo V 111. to seek safety in flight. 
fSooji afterwards Loo was depi'sed and excommunicated by 
a new synod, and many of his adlienmts were cruelly 
murdered. Put on tho 1 Itli Afay 901 John suddenly 
exju'red ; ilio Jlomaus, amid violent struggles and tumults, 
resumed tlieir rights, elected Benedict V. and procured 
hi.s (’onsecration in spite of the emperor’s veto. Otho now 
a[>pearcd at the head of an arjuy, committed fresh slaughter, 
besieged the city, reduced it by famine, and, after holding 
a council whicli deposed Jionedict and sent him a prisoner 
to Hamburg, restored Leo Vllf. to the paj»al tlirone. 

But, although the em]K*ror thus disposed of the |)a['acy at 
his will, his arbitrary exerciseof powerrouscil aIuiigaiidol)sti- 
nate rcsistrlucc, which had no slight elTect upon tlu* liist(»ry 
of tlic commune. Leo VIII. died in OOo, and the imperial 
party elected Jolui XIIL ( 905-97 *J). Lpon tliis the nobles 
of the nationjil |>arty joined the peoj Jo, and there was a 
general n^volt. I’hc nobles wore led by Pit^tro, prefect of 
J5onie. As we have notegi, this tillice scoiucd to be extinct 
during tlui Carolingian rule, Init wo again meet with it in 
955, after an interval of a century and a half. The leaders 
of the. people wa-re twelve (Jecano/rl, a term of unknown 
ilerivation, but probably indicating chiefs of the twelve 
regions {(Meotrehi.^ ihcirO'ni). The iilwv 

pope w^as seized and confined, first in Castle St Angela, 
then in a fortress in the Campagna, Put the empcr<*r 
quickly marched an army against Bonio, and this sufficed 
to produce a ro.actiou which recalled the pope (November 
9()G% sent the prefect into exile, and put several of the 
rel»ellious nobles to death. And shortly after the emperor 
sacked the city. Many liomans were exiled, some tortured, 
others, including the twelve (Amnwi/, killed. Jolin Xllf. 
died in 972 and Otho in 973. 

All Aieso events clearly jirove how great i change laid 
now taken place in the conditions of Roiuej' The people 
(piebs) had made its ap^iearanoe iqion the ; the ariny 
had hs^come democratic; the twelve regions were regularly 
organiivd un^pr leaiiera. Opposed, to them stood the 


5 nobles, headed by the i»refect, also a noble, precisely as in 
Florence the nobles and the podestii were later opposed 
to the guilds and the people. So far, it is true, m>blcH 
and people had made common cause in Borne ; l>ut this 
harmony was soon to be interrupted, 'riie feudal spirit 
had made it.s way among the Bomnn aristocrat.s, had 
s[)lit thorn into two parries and diminislied tlicir strength. 

It was now tle.stincd to spread, and, as it was alw’ays 
vigorously detested and o[»posed by tbo I'eople elsewhere 
in Italy, so the .same ••onsispicnce was iiuw itable in Korne, 

• Another notable change, and a su]»ject of nneiiding con- 
troversy, had also (jcciUTed in the adniinusffatiou of justice, 

• So far there wen; the jinliccs do clero, also known as 
: ordinary or paluline jndgo.s, and the jnd!ce.s de militia^ 

’ also styled t'on.sules or ilnccs. The-c judges generally 
; fornn-d a court <.*f seven, ihrco l)ciiig dc clero, four de 

militia, or rirc vrrs^t^ under the presitli-iicv v»1’ the pn[)al or 
im[»e.rial mi.'>si. In criminal cases the judices do inili^iia 
hail the prefect or the iiii[»eTial missus fi»r their ['re.siikml. 

But thero was a Ihinl nrder of judges I'allcd /frjfnici a 
: f unnif/ibi/ft crti/fi. It scimis clear that the dm:es, Vicing 
tlis/) ibyfi. prr found tliom.soB e.s isolated in tlio 

I provinces, an' I to obtain a.ssi.stanoe nominated these petlaneit 
_ who wa;re legal experts. In Bome, with its courts of 
; law, they lycre less needed, but possibly in tiiose sections 
’ of the city where cases (d! minor importance weie sub- 
mittiMl to n single magistratf; reference \va.s made to 
; the jiedaiK'i. Ihit many chang(‘s were made under the 
Franks, and wlien the edict of Lotliair gmnted 

free dioiee of either the Buman or * :eiiiiani^‘ Jaw, {tml iho 
rluce.s wTro. replaced ly and ehic.fly 

. of Gorman origin, the use of legal exjK.’rt.s b«:.cnmo increas- 
ingly necessary. And the custom "f en)]»l(y ing lliem was 
; the more? ea.sily ditfn>cd by being already common among 
the Franks, whose were Icg.al ewjiert.s acting as 

• judge.^, though not qualified t.o pass scntiaioe. Thus the 

i pedanoi nndliiJied, (rame b) rc.-cmbli; tin- seabini, and were 
1 designated tlifiri iihhiisttyihi or simply 

I tlntiri. The.sc were to be b.iiiiid in tlie <rvarcli!i!e in SJS, 

• liiit not ill Bonie until 901, wlien the jmliees de milirui 
I had ceased to oxbl. The gnat [irogrcss of the tb.nnan 
: legal jiioccdure may then have contriluited to the bwma- 
I tion of the new olliee. 

I Meanwhile Tope John Xlll. had been succeeded by 
j Benedict VL ) and Oriio I. by Ijis son Otho 11,, 

! a youth of elgliteen inanied to the, I'y/antino ])riiicos3 
: T)ioo[»hano. Then npon the lo-iiians, who Innl suj'ported 
I the election of another i»ope, and W':re in no awe of the 
j new onj]>eror, ro.'<e to arms uiit.ler tlie commaml of 
(/rc-'cenzio, a rich ami powerful nolJe. 'rhey not only 
seized Benedict ^'L by force, but .strangled him in Go.stlo 
St Angelo. The natiomd and imperial ]»arties then 
<-lec(ed .several ]»ope.s w’ho were either exiled or per.'^o- 
ented, and one of them wa.s srdd to be murdered. In 
OST) .bilm XV. was oh‘eted (9?^ri l>nring thi.s tur- 

moil, the national party, c(imposed of nobles and peojJe, 
led by Giovanni C’lvseen/.i'a, .'^on of tlie other ( Veseeiizio C icn'amil 
mentioned above, had taken conqilete ]>(«sse.ssion of the t ies* 
government. This Crescenzlo a.ssnmed the title of pat ri- 
cian, and .sought to imitate .Mberic, although far liis 
inferior in ca];>acity. Fortunately for him the reigning 
poi'C was a detested tyrant, and the cinpenYi’ a child 
entirely guitled ly hi.s mother. But. the new emperor 
Otho III. wa.s backed by a pow’erful [>aity, and* on coming 
to Borne in 990 was able, although only aged fiftwm, 
to quell the rebellion, on.st (Ve.secnzio from public life, 
and elect ii.s successor to John XV. lii.s own cou.sin, l*o|>e 
Gregory V. (990- 999). But this first German pope .‘sur- 
rounded himself wdth comj'atriobs, and by vaivsing them 
to lofty posts oven in the ^riliunals excited a revolt that 
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drove lilm from tlie tlirone (‘JOth September 09G). Ores 
cen;:io, being master of Castle St Angelo, resumed tlie title 
of patrician or consul (if the Komaris, expelled the Oer- 
man judges, reconstituted the government, pn^pared his 
troops for defonee, anti created a now ]iope, lJut the 
following year Otlio III. came to llonu\ and Lis party 
0 |>ene.d the gates to him. Although deserted by nearly 
all his adherents, (/roscen/io In'ld the castle valiantly 
against its besiegers. At last, on tlie -0th April 09S, ho 
was forced to make terms, and tlie imperialists, violating 
their plcdgt.-s, lirst tJUt him to torlure and then hurled him 
from the billl^.nonts. (Jregory V. dying shortly aftm* 
these events, S}Ivester It, aiiotlier (.Jerrnan, Avas raised 
to the jiapaev ('.)99 

'thus OMio 111 . was enaliled to establish his mastu*}- id 
Romo. F»ut, as the son of a ( Ireek mother, traiuctl amid 
(Jreek influences, his fantastic and contradictory nature 
t>i!i?med only to grasj) the void. He wished to rocrmstitnle 
a lk)mano-r»y/antine emjiire vritli Kumc bir his cajulal. 
Ills disc'Ourse always turned on the ancient re[*ublic, on 
coijsids an‘l sj-nale, oJi tlje miglit and guindcur of the 
Koman pc'ojb: ; and liis eelicts were addro.“^sed to tin*, serifite 
8nd the [»('oj)le. The smate is now constantly mentioned, 
and Its heads l>car tlie tilli; of caisiils. 'the enijieror also 
gave renewed lionour to the tith' of patrician, surrounded 
himself with oHieials iM-aving Cn'ek and Reanan designa- 
tions, anil raised the ]»restig(‘ of tlie prefect, who, liaving 
noAv almost tbe fnnetions of an im[»eiial vicar, Ixu'e tlie 
eagle and the swnrd as Jiis insignju. Nevertheless Otho 
Iti. was tluM-onghly CeiTnaii, and during his reign all 
(.Jermanic institutions made ]»r<‘grcss in lloiuc. Tliis was 
particularly the case with fcmlalisiii, and Sylvester .11. was 
the tirst [lOpe to treat it with favoui'. Many families of 
real feudal barons now arose. 'Ibc Crescenzii lichl sway 
in the Saltini' hills, and iVaaiesto and Tnseninm were* great 
centie.'. of feudalism in tlie I Uh century, 'riie system of 
femhil benefice.s was rocogni/a d by tl.-c elmrc]i, whicb made 
grants of l:inds, citie.-i, and ])roviii<:es In the iVndal manner. 
Tin? bisho[is, like feudal I'arons, became aefual count.-. 
And, ill coiiMspicncc. of these changes, when the e-mpiror, 
as liciid of tlie. feudal systi.uu, ."•■eks to imjio.so his will upon 
the ehurch (uljic]i has al.^o Ix'ivam? feudal) and coTitrol the 
]>:ip:il election.'^, lie is met by the great ijiie.stii.»n ot the 
investiti.irc.s, a ijin.'-lion div-tined t«a ilislurb tin' wliole 
Avorld. Meanwliile the Roman Irirons were growing more 
anil more jioweifnl, and weie neillier submissive nor faitli- 
ful to the ern{M-if>r. On the cniitrary they re.si.*nted his 
attitude as master of Rome, and, when he snbjei.ted Tivoli 
to the Holy Sci', alta'-kral both liim ami the poi»i? with so 
mueh vigour as to |»nt bufli to lliglil (IGlli Tebrnary 
1001). Tin?' Mijion lU-me again became a ro[»nblic, lieudeil 
by (dregory of 'rusculum, a nmn of a ’powerful family claim- 
ing dc.scent from AH 'eric. 

liy the emperors death in January 100- the race of the 
Otlius beenmo e.\tinct, the j'ajricy began tode.cline, ns at tlie 
end of llic (^iri.>Iiiigi:in [u iiod, and the nolJes, divided into 
an imperial and a. nationa! party, were again predominant. 
They reserved to tlicmsches the oHicc of ]»atiici;in. and, 
electing popes from their own ranks, obtained enlarged 
privileges and i»ower. At the time Avlien .Ardoin, 
manpiis of I\ rea, ]»rofiiing by tlu; e..\tiiiction of the Otlms 
and the anarchy <J’ (lermiiny, was sturing Italy in the 
vain liope of constituting a national kingvlom, the Roman 
republic was being consol idatcil under another Giovanni 
(.Tcscenzio, of the nutioiml faction, lie now elected 
patrician ; one of Ills kinsmen w^as invested with the olTice 
of incfcct, and tlio new pope John XVUl. (100.’) -9) was 
one of his creatures. Although the power of Hcniy 
of Bavaria was then gaining a.Hcendency in Germany, 
and giving strength to the ini\)cnaUst nobles, Croscenzio 
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still remained supreme ruler of tlie city and the Campagna. 
Surrounded Viy his judges, the senators, g,nd his kinsman 
the prefect, lie continued to dispense justice in his own 
palace until liis death in 1012, after ten years' rule. 

And, Pojie Sergius IV. having died the sanic year, the 
counts (»f Tiisculnin conq^assed the (?lection of Benedict 
VIJL (1012- 21), Olio of their owm kin. This pope 
ex}»elle(l the Crcsccn/Ji, changed tlie jjrefect, and reserved 
the title of patrician for Henry Jl., whom he conseenitod 
emperor on the J Ith February 1011. A second Alberie, 
bearing the title of “ (iini turn tissi runs consul et dux,” wasj 
now at the head of the n?public and dispensed phtriia in 
the palace of liis great amM.\stor, from wliom the counts of 
Tuscnliini W'cre also (les(;cnihid. 

Tlie new emperor cndeavoiu’cd to re estalJish order in Ileiny 
Rome, and strengthen his oAvn authority togetlier with 
that of the pojjc. But the nol>les had in all things the 
up[»er lianil. They were regularly organized under 
leaders, held mc*elings, asserted their right to nominate 
both t‘ot'e and eni['eror, and in fatd. often succeeded in so 
doing. F.ven Henry II. himself was nbligivl to .secure 
tlieir votes before liis coronation. The tt‘rms .senate and 
senator now recur still more freijucntly in Jiistory. Xever- 
l!ielc.<s, Benedict VIII. sncceedi.Hl in plin’ing his oavii 
l»rother, Romano, at the licad of tlie rc]>nblic with tlie 
title of ^‘consul, dux, and .seniitor," tliii-; making liim 
lender of tin* luJiles, who met at Iris liidding, .and cliief of 
tlie mililin and the tribunals. 'Du? pn:r(?el still I'clained his 
authority, ami the lunperor wuis by right supreme judge. 

Ihit, n violent revolt la'i-nking out, the emjMiiTir only stayed 
to .su[»pres..s it and then went to Germany in disgust. Tlie 
pope, aided by liis brother, conducted the go\ criuiieut 
with energy ; he aw'ed the t»arty of CVcsceiizio, and waged 
war against tlu' Saraci.uis in the south. Ihit lie died in 
1021, and in the same year Henry 11. was succeeded l>y 
Conrad 1 1. There was ikav Ik held a ro[atit*if:)n of the 
same strange event Hint had fo!lowi.‘.d the di^atli of .Alberie, 
and with no less fatal consei(Uerice.s. Bonedii.'Vs brollier 
Romano, head of the republic, ami till retaining ollii'e, 
was, although a layman, (‘Iccted [lOpe. Ifii took tiie name 
of John XIX. (io2l 3J), ami in 1027 conferred Hie 
inijUTKil crown on (Conrad the Salic, who, a)>olisliing the 
Lotlmirian edict of 821, decreed that Ihroughoiit Rome 
and its tenitoiy justice should be lieiicoforHi admini.stciTd 
solely by the .lustinian coile. 'rims, nolAvitli.'-tanding tlie 
.s[)reml of feudalism and (h'.rninnic ],>rocednre, Hie Roman 
law tniim])he<I tlirougli the irresistible force of Hn? iiatiunnl 
oliaracter, which was already nianifesled in many other 
w ays. 

Aleanwhile- JiJin XIX. was succeedeii by hi.s nct»lj(:!W'’, 
Jkuiedict IX. (lOJ^-lo), a lad of twelve, who placed his 
own broHier at Hie liead of the republic. Thus churcli 
and stale assumed the as|.»ect of neredtlary po.ssessions w 
the iiow’crful house of the counhs of Tns(mlnin. But the 
vices and C'xcesses of Benedict were .so monstrous that the 
papacy souk to the lowest dcjith of eorniptiori ; Hicre 
followed a seri(?s of tumults and reactionary attempt.s, and 
so many connicliiig elcetion.s that in 101-7) three ]>opes were 
struggling for the tiara in the midst of .scandal and anarcliy. 

The .^treet.s and neighbourhood of Romuj swarmed Avith 
thieves and as.sa.ssius ; pilgrims waire plundered ; cit3l:eu.s 
trembled for their lives; and a hundred petty barons 
tlueatencd the rival popes, avLo vierc obliged to defend 
themselves by for(?e. 'riiis state of things lasted until 
Henry Ilf. came to re-establish order. He appointed a 
synod to dei)(|se the three popes, and then, with the ton.sent 
of the weariol and anarchy -stricken Romans, a.ssuining the 
right of electJon, ])roposed a German, Clement TL, who was 
consecrated at Christmas 1046. Heurj" III» was then 
crowned, and^also topk the title of patricij.u. Tjms the 
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emperor was lord over church and state. This, however, 
stiired both pooT>le and pope against him, and led to the 
terrible contest the investitures, although for the moment 
tlie Romans, being exhausted by past calamities, seemed 
not only resigned but contented. 

liilik- Tn fact, the idea of reform and independence was 
anTtli already germinating in the church and w as .soon to become 

question and irresistible. Hildebrand w’as the prompter 

ofinve.s- hero of this idea, lie souglit to abolish the simony 
titure. and concubinage of the ])rie.sthood, to give the papal 
elections into the hands of the higluT ecclesiastics, and to 
einanirijiate the church from all dependence on the empire.. 
Henry ill. procured the election of four Oeriiian popes in 
siicee.ssion, and 1 Tilde] nan d was always at hand to inspire 
their actions and dominate them by Jiis strength of inteb 
leet and still greater strength of will. But tho fourth 
(Icnnau ]»ope, Victor IT., died in 1057, and Henry ill. 
bail been succeeded in 1050 by tho young Henry IV. 
under ilm regency of a weak woman, thci lanpress Agnes. 
Ilildebniud sei:iod this favourable moment for trying 
his strength and procured tlie election of Stephen IX. 
(1057 58), a candidate he had long had in view’. Stephen, 
however, died in 1058 ; t])C nolile.s in.’>tantly i<».se in 
rebellion ; and (.Jregory of Tuscnliim, w’ho liad assumed the 
patriciate, caused an incapal>!e cousin to Ije named pope 
(Benedict X.). l.^ptai this Ilildehrand ]K.).stponed his design 
of maintaining the j)apacvby tlie help of Italian potentates 
and liad recourse to tlui empiress. In a synod held at 
Siena w ith her consent Benedict was dtposed and Nicholas 
II. (1050 (il ) cK^cted in Ills stead. Tliis pope entered 
il«»!ije escorted by the troops of (Godfrey of Tuscany, and, 
when a l.so assured of help from Naj»Ies, assembled a council 
of one liundrcd and tJiirieen bishops (1059), wdio eondoinned 
the dej >oserl [•ontilT and j'enc‘Wed the proliibition of .siincmy 
and com’n binage Jimong t he pricstliood. Finally X id tolas 
instituted the college of cardinals, entrusting it with the 
election of the ]'‘'pe, who w’as in fntuic to be chosen from 
its ranks. 'Jdie assent of the (‘hagy and people was left 
purely formal. The decret^ .also (‘ontained the proviso- - - 
‘\sa\ing the lionour ami reverence due to the emperor’’; 
but tills too was ail empty exjiression. 

The new decree was a master stroke of IlildebrandV 
genius, for by means of it he placed the papai election 
in the hands of a genuine eccle.sia.'^tical sci.tate and gave a 
niomirdiicid form to the church. Backed by tlio Normans 
who wei^ in Borne, ami wh<«se commander, Biehard of 
Capua, did not scruiile to strike off the lieads of many 
recalcitrant nobles, Hildebrand and the pope could now 
pursue tlieir Avork of reform. Nevertheless the nobles 
again revolted on the death of Nicholas 11. in lOGl, and 
declared their juirpose of restoring to Henry IV. the ]»atri- 
ciate and right of cleetioii ; Imt Hildebrand, by speedily 
convoking the cardinals, procured the eloi'tioiiof Alexander 
H. (1061- 75). 'rhis {Mpe, allliough friendly to the empire, 
did not await tlie inijiorial sanction, but, protected by 
the Romans, at once entei’cd the Latcran and jnit .some 
other riotous nobles to death, 'riie German bishops, how- 
ever, elected Honorius IL, Avho ha<l tlie suiiport of the 
barons. Tliua the city was split into tw^o camps and a 
deadly civil war ensued, tiu-mi Mating, despite the vigorous 
r%si.stance of the nobility, in the defeat of Honorius II. 
But tho nobles persevered in the contest and were the real 
masters of Rome. By conferring the patriciate on the 
enujeror, as their feudal chief, they hopied to organize them- 
selves under the prefect, Avho nov\% Aviih greatly increased 
autbority, presided over both the civil and criminal courts 
in the absence of the pope^s represtmtatiAi e. In a general 
aaseinVly tho Rouians elected their prefei;^, w'hose investi- 
ture was granted by the emperor, while \ ;ie pope elected 
another. Thus disorder w^as brought to aj climax. 
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Alexander died on the 21st April 1075, and thereupon Gregory 
Hildebrand Avas at last raised to the chair as pojie Gregory 
Vll. (1075- 8.5). He reconfirmed his prcdoces.sors’ dc- 
<*rees, dismissed all siinoniacnl and non- celibate priests, and « 

tlion in a second council (1075) forbade the clergy to 
receive investiture at the hands of laymen. \n lu.shop nor 
ahbot was again to accept ring or crozier from king or 
tanperor. Now, as ecclesiastical digriiti«?s included the 
po.ssc.ssion of (extensive benefices, privileges, and feudal 
rights, thi.s decree gave rise to tremendous dispute and tij 
fierce conti;st between tlic empire and the cliureh. The 
nobles took a very decided ]»art in thy stniggle. With 
Cenci, their formin' p'veroet, at their Jieinl, they rose in 
revolt, as.-;ai]ed llic jiope on ( hristmas day 1075, and thrcAv 
him into pi iMm. But tlnnr fear of the popular Avi-alh coni- 
]>ellcd his speedy u lease; and he- then decreed tlie excom- 
mnnication and dej-osition of the emjieror Avho had declared 
him deposed. That monarch afterAvanls made submission 
to Gregory at Canossa (1077), but, again turning against 
him, was again excommunicated. And in 1081 ?!<.■ re- 
turned to Italy bringing tlio antipope Gleniunt IIL, and 
liesiegcd Home for forty days. Assemliling the nobles in 
iiis (iamp, he there arranged a new govcrnmcHt of the city 
with prefect and senate, ]»alatinc judges, and othi-r magis- 
trates, ey.'.ictly similar to the eixisting govi‘rnmcnt Avithin 
tlio walls.’ Ho then took his cle[farturo, returned several 
times ill vain, but at last forceil his way into the city 
(.March 108-T), and com[)eiIe(l Gregi>ry VI 1. to seek refuge 
in Castle St Angelo. The cmpciv>r aviis tluu master 
of Borne, establislmd tlio government lie had previously 
arranged, and, calling a jiarlinmcnt of nobles and bishops, 
ju’oeurcd the cb.‘[io.sitioii of G’regory and tho consecration 
of Clemiml III., by whom ho Avas crowned in 1081. Ho 
tlicu attacked and seized the (\ipitol, and assanltial tho 
casth‘ in order to capture the [nipe. Ihit llolsut Gniscard 
brought his army to tho rescue. Emperor and anli pope 
tied ; the city Avas taken, the pope liberated, and Romo 
reduced to ruin by (ire and )»illMg<‘. Fpon this Gregory 
VH., lu-okeu Avilli grief, went away Avilh the Normans, and 
died at Halenioou the 25tli May lt)85. jb^ liad separated 
the cliiireli from the poo}>le and tlie cni[iire b}* a struggle/ 
that, as Gregorovins says, distiubed the deep slee].» c*f the 
Middle Ages 

l‘upL* Faschal IT. (1099-1118) buinil liimself entirely Paschal 
at the mercy of tlie. tyrannous nobles who were alike. Ik 
masters of Rome, of its government, and its sj)iritual 
l(»rd. As they wen! divided among tlicni.selves, all the^'^'^* 
pope could do was to si«h? witli luie party in order to 
(ivercome the other. Witli the lielp of his oami rie])heAv 
Gualfredo, tho prefect Riotro Lierloone, and the Frangiijani, 
lie was able to keep down the. Corsi, and linld the (.'olonna 
in check. Being compelled to iN'[inir to Be.neveiito in J lOS, 
he li'ft Gualfredo to command the militia, Tolomeo of 
Tuseuluin to guard the. Ganijuigna, and tJie consuls I'ierleono 
and Leone J’Vaiigli>aiii, together av ith the ] •refect, in cliarge 
of the government, 'fhe consul.slii]) was no longer a mere 
title of Jionour. The consuls seem lo ha\e been elected, 
as at Bavoiina, in imitation of thos»> (tf tlie Lombard cities, 
and were at the head of the nobles and simato. Tho 
expressions praefectiis et con.siiles,” ‘*de senatoribus et 
consulibus,” are noAv of IVenueiit occurrence. We have 
no precl.se knowledge of the political organization of tho 
city at this moinent ; but it was an aristocratic government, 
similar to tJint originally formed in Florence, as A'illani 
tells us, Avitli a senate and consuls. The nobles Avere so 
comt>letely the masters that the po])e, in spite of liaving 
trusted them with the government, could i;>nly return to 
Rome Avith the aid of the Normans. Being now absorbed 
in the great invcslilnro question, he had recourse to a 
daring plan. He propqped to Henry V. that the bishop* 
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should resign all property derived from, the crown and 
depend solely on tithes an<l donations, while the empire 
should resign the right of investiture. Henry seemed 
disposed to accept the suggestion, but, suddenly chani^ng 
his mind, tesjk the pope prisoner and forc'cd him to yield 
the right of investiture and to give him the crown (1111). 
But the. following year the party of reform annulled in 
council this concession, which the pope declared to have 
been extorted by force. By the dtiath of Counte.ss Matilda 
in 11 IT) and tlio bequest of her vast possessions to the 
Holy See, the ]K)pc’s <lominion3 were greatly enlarged, 
blit hi.s authority’ a.s a ruler was nowi.se increased. 
Deeds of violence still continued in Boine ; and then 
followed tlie death of the prefect l^ietro. The nobles of 
the imperial i>arty, joined with the people, wishctl to elect 
Bieiro’.s son, also nephew to Tolomeo of Tivsciilnin, who 
then liekl the position of a i)otent imperial margrave, 
had ti?rritoriea strotcliiiig from the Sal>ine mountains to 
tlH5 sea, was the dictator of Tusimlum, imi.'^tcr of Latiiini, 
and Consul of the Boinau.s. The pope oj)po.sod this 
election to the best of his .strength ; but the nobles carried 
tlie day, and their new prefect received invosliturc from 
tiig emperor. U]»on tlii.s tlje [»oj>e again quilted Home, 
and on ld.s return, two later, was compelled to shut 
him.self up in Oastle )St Angelo, whine he died iu tllS. 

The j:)oi»os were now tlie .s|>nrt of tlie noble.s whom they 
had aggrandized liy continual conc(i.ssions for the sake of 
peace. And peace seemed at hand wIk'U Innocent II. 
(1130-13), after triumpliing over two antipopes, came to 
terms with lloger I., recognized liim a?? king of Sicily, and 
gained hi.i friendship an<l i)roteciion. But now still graver 
tumults took place. In crmsnrjmuicii of the division of 
the nobIe.s neither party could overcome its f<H^s without 
the aiil of the people, which thus became increasingly 
powerful. Throughout I qiper and ( -entral Italy the cities 
were being organized as ireo and independent communes 
on a democratic ba.sls. Their exam[)le was soon followed 
in the ancient ducliy of Borne and almost, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city. Bven 'riv(di was converted 
into a republic. This ex'citcd the deepest jealousy in the 
HoTnaiis, and they became furious wlien tlii.s little, city, 
profiting by its .strong position iu the Teveronc valley, not 
only sought to annex Homan tcM’j itory, but dared to otl'er 
succe.s.sfui re.sistanco to tlie de.scendnnt.s of the compierors 
of the world. In 1111 Tivoli o|»only rebelled again.st the 
mother city, and tlm [»ope sent the Boman.s to subdue it. 
They were not only rcpul.seil, but ignominionsly [nirsued 
to theh own gates. Afterwards, returning to the assault 
in greater numbers, they coinjuerod the hostile town. Its 
defeiidois siUTOudered to the [»c>pc, and ho immediately 
concluded a treaty of peace without con.siilting either the 
people or tlie republic. 'J-he .soldiery, .still flu.shed with 
victory, were furious at this .sliglit. They demanded not 
only the .submission of Tivoli to the Bomari people, but also 
pcrmis.sioM to demoli.sli ibs walls and dwellings ami expel 
its population, innocent It. rcfus(*d con.scrit to these 
ex'ces.se.s, and a memorable revolution ensued ])y which the 
teinj.K)ral ])ower of the papacy wa.s entirely overthrown. 

In 1113 the rebellious people ru-shed to the (^»iiol, pro 
claimed the republic, reconstituted the senate, to the 
almost entire exclu.sion t»f the nobles, declared the abolition 
of the lom[»oral ]>owcr, is.suod coin inscribed to the senate, 
the people, and iSt Peter, and began to reckon time from 
the day of the restoration of liberty, Arnold of Brescia 
wa.s not, as lias been incorrectly stated, the author of this 
revolution; for he had not yet arrived in Home, It wo.s the 
outcome of an historic ncces.sity— above all of the renewed 
vigour of the people and its detestation of the feudal 
aristocracy. This body, besides being divided into an 
imperial and a national party, h^wi almost excluded from 
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the government the powerful baronage of the Canipagna 
and the provinces. Also, as wc have before note^ the 
Homan aristocracy was by no means an Exclusive caste. 

Between the great aristocrats and the people there stood 
a middle or new nobility, which made common cause with 
the people, whose chief strength now lay in the army. 

This, divided into twelve and then into ihirtoon or four- 
teen regions, assembled under it.s Imniiers all arm-bearing 
citizens, ^rhus the exercilns xva.s also the real popidwt 
Jiofiiamis^ now bent on the destruction of the temporal 
power. This purpo.se, originating in the struggle of the 
invc.^titurcH, wa.s the logical and inevitable result of the 
proposals of Pa.'^ehal 1.1., which, de.spite their rejection, 
found aloud echo in Italy. Lucius II. (1141-45) tried 
to withstand the revolution by .seeking Xorman aid and 
throwing himself into the arms of the feudal party, but tlii.s 
only precipitated tho course of evoiiis. The people, after 
having excluded nearly all arisloerat.s from the senate, now 
placed at its liead the noble (liordano dci Pierlconi, who 
had joined thi? revoliitionary party. They named him 
patrician, but without prejudice to the authority of the 
empire, .still held by them iu resjiect, and also conferred 
on him the judicial [)owers appertaining to the aristocratic 
anfi imperial oflicc of prefect. The piq^e was reqne.sted to 
resign tlie teuqH>ral power, the regalia, and evciy other 
possession, and content himself with tho tithes and 
otfcring.s of the faithful according to the scheme of Pa.srhal 
11. lie indignantly refused, marched at the lie.ad of tlie 
nobles against the ( \apilol, but was violently re[MilM'il, and 
received a blow on the head fr«»ni a stone, which is siipjiosed 
to have occasioned liis .speedy death on the Ihth Feleuary 
1145. Kugenins III. wa.s thou elected (111.0-53), l>ut 
soon had to Hy to Viterbo in (tue.st of armed assistance, 
in consoipience of tlui .senatc^s resolve to fon.’ibly prevent 
his consecration until ho recognized the new state of thiiig.s 
in the Bternnl City. * 

It was at this moment that Arnold of }he.scia arrived Arnold of 
in Romo. Hi.s ideas, already well known in Italy, had brcAiia. 
ins]>ired and promoted the Iionian revolution, and lie no\v 
came to tlet.ermino its nudhod and direction. Born at 
Bresci.'i in the beginning of the J2th century, Arnold had 
.studied in France under the (nrlebrated Alu'Iard, who had 
instructed him in thojology and i)hiloso]>hy, ins]iired him 
with a great love for antiijuity, and .stimulated lii.s natural 
indfqiendence of mind. On returning to his native land 
lie a.ssunied the moiilvi.sli hai>it, ami proved the f^rce and 
fervour of hi.s ciianicler by taking part in all .struggles for 
liberty. And, togetlier with political refovni, he preached 
his favourite doctrine of the nece.ssary renunciation by 
the clergy of all temporal we^ilth. Expounded with 
singular eloquence, these doctrines had a stirring etfcct on 
merr'.s minds, spread throughout the cities of northern 
Italy, and were echoed on all .sides. It scem.s undoubted 
that tlicy iienetrated to Rome and helped to promote tlie 
revolution, so that Arnold wa.s already pre.sent in .spirit 
before he arrived there in ]>erson. It is known that at 
the Lateran council of 1130 Innocent 11. had declared 
tlie.so doctrines to be inimical to tho church and enjoined 
silence on their author. . And, as at that time the party 
ho.stile to liberty wa.s triuuipliarit in Brescia, Arnold left 
his native place, crossed the Alp.s, and returned to Franci, 
wliere other struggles awaited him. He professed no 
anti'Catholic dogmas, — only maintaining that when tlio 
pope and tlie prelacy deviated from the gospel rule of 
poverty they should not be obeyed, but fearlessly opposed. 

In France, fimkng his master, Abelard, exposed to« the 
persecutions of lit Bernard, he assumed his defence with 
so much ardour lhat St Bernard directed the thunders of 
his eloquence a^fainst the disciple as well as the master, 
saying of the I former, He neither eats nor di^nks^ 
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Buffera^tttiger, and, being leagued with the devil, only 
thirsjrf^r the blood of souls.” In 1142 we find Arnold a 
'v^iiaercr in Switzerland, and then, suddenly reappearing 
-ib Italy, he arrived in Home. 

Three different elements entered into his nature and 
inspired his eloquence — an exalted and mystic teiupora- 
ment, a givat and candid admiration for classic anticiuity 
added to an equal admiration for rejiublican freedom 
indoperidont of the church and the mnpire, and a pro- 
found conviction, derived from the Vaudois and Paterinc 
doctrines, that the cliurch co\ild only bo purified by the 
renunciation of temporal wealth. Finding Rome already 
revolutionized in accordance with his own ideas, ho 
iniinevliatcly began to i)r(i{ich there, llis mystic exhorta- 
tions against tlie riches of the church had an intlamrnatory 
eflect, while his classical reminisccncics aroused the enthusi- 
asm of the Koman.s, and lus suggiistion that they should 
iiuitate the repul>Iican institutions of Upper Italy mei the 
necessities of the lime timt had creatoii the revolution. 
He urged the reconstitution of the ancient semate and 
senatorial order, which imlct'd >vas already partially 
acconi] dished, and of the ancient ecpiestriaii order, and the 
reconstruction and fortification of the (Capitol. His pro- 
]>(>sed senate was a la^dy somewhat resembling the coin* 
niuiial councils of Upper Italy, his equestrian order a 
mounted fon.*o (ioinjvosed of the lesser nolnllly, simre at 
Ronu?, as clsowherc, the lower (.lasses had neither time nor 
means to form [lart of it. All lii.s suggestions were 
accepted ; the citizens Jalxmcod strenuously on the fc»rtilica 
ti(.)n of the (/apitol. Tho poj)o soon beheld the nwolntiori 
spread beyond the walls, and several cities of the state 
proclaimed their independence. The barons of the Cain- 
pagna prolited by the opportunity to act as iMde]>endent 
sovcieigns. 'riin.s the Avhole domain of the church wa.s 
threatened with dissolution. The pope marched towards 
Romo u iHi his newly gathered army, but JiO[)ed to ('orne 
to terms. I’ho Romans in fact recognized his authority, 
and he in his turn recognized the republic. The oilici?. of 
])Mtrician was abolisshed, and seems to Inive l»ocn replaced 
l»y that of gonfalonier, and tho prefect, answering to the 
]) 0 (le.st;i of the other repiiblics, was revived. The .senator.^ 
received investiture from tho puju^, wdio relurnetl to Rome 
at Christina.s 1145. 

1'lie republic now seems to have l>oen fully constituted. 
The .senate wa.s drawn from the lower classes and llu* i»etty 
nobility, ^and tins w'a.s the s[)L*i.-ial characteristic of the new 
revolution. In I M l. there were fifty-six senators, )jro- 
bably foiu’ to each of the fourteen regions, but llu^ number 
often varied. ]>y the few exi.sting document.s of the. 
period Ave notice that the sonatoj-s were divided into 
aenatare.^ anrnliarii and ordinary senators. The former 
constituted a smaller council, wdiich, like the crufen.Kt or 
leaser council found in other cities, consulted wdth tlie. head 
or lieada of the republic on the more urgent and 8<'cret 
affairs of the state. Atu. 1, conjointly with the rest of tlie 
.senators, it formed the grwitor council. Thins cUis.sic 
traditions were identified with ncAv republican usages, and 
the commonwealth of Home resembled those in other parts 
of Italy. But, of course, every reimblic liad special local 
customs of its own. So the Roman senate had judicial 
w'ell as [.Kilitical attribute's, and there was a at no. 
amatm composed of senators ami legal e.vperts. 

As was easily to be foreseen, the agreement with tho pope 
was "of short duration. The revolution could not bo 
checked ; the Homans desired independence, and their 
spiritual lord Hod to Franco, whemx*, i| 1147, he pro- 
claimed a now crusade, Avhile the Homai \ o employed 
in demolishing Tivoli, banishing its I iliabitants, and 
waging war on other cities, (iiordan^ Hcrleone wius 
gonfi^lonier and head of the republic, aj id Arnold, sup- 
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ported by the i>opiilar favour and the enthusiasm of tho 
lower clergy, avos preaching with even greater fervour 
than bfifore. Rut tho pope now re entered Italy, pro- 
claimed Arnold a schismatic, and then advancing to 
'rusciilum asxscnibled an army in order to attack Home. 

In this emergency the Uonjuns a]>plied to Conrad lil., 
the fir.st mnperor of the house of HoheTi.stanfen ; and their 
urgent letters arc clearly expressivtj of Arnold s tlieorie.s 
and his medley of ancient and modern, sacred and profane, 
ideas. “Home,” .so they said, “is tlnj fountain of tJiq 
erii])ire confided to you by the Almiglily, and wc .seek to 
restore to Rcmih; the poAver pOiSsosscj^l l»y law under 
Constantine and .lustinian. lor this end we conquered 
and dcstroyecl the. .sirongholds (»f the barons avIio, together 
with the [lope and the Normans, sought to resist us. 

1'hese arc now attackitig u.s on all .side.s. Haste to Rome, 
the cApilal of the Avorli], ihii.s to e.stablish thy imperial 
sAvay over the Italian and Certiian laiul.s.'’ 

After long hc.silation the king of the Ibmians aUlast 
rc]»Iied to these ap[)eals, stating that lie would conib “ to 
reestablish order, reward tho faithful, atul yaiiiisli the 
ndicllious." These word.-? promised ill. Jn fact (Smrad 
had already arranged terms with the pope ; but his lile. 
came to an cml on the 15tli I'ebriiaiy 1152. 

He wa.s .succeeded by Fivth'rick 1. sm nained Barba ivKS-sa, i-mlerick 
Av]ii> took no notice of the numerous lettcis urging him to I. 
come aiulrecciA e the. empire from the b'oman pt'ojile, Avliich 
alone had the right nf i-onferring it. In accordance with 
his design of siilHlning fill the independent citie.s, he mndo 
an agreement Asifji the p'>l"‘, in which he Anwed to givi^ no 
truce to tln^ Bomaus, but subject them to their .spiritual 
lord, wlit'se temporal poAA'cr should 1)0 restored. The poiie, 
on l)is side, j»romised to cr(.)wn him enqioror. Thereupon 
the pe(»ple ag:nn ro.o to arms, and Arnold broke off all 
negotiations with Rugeniu.s 111. 'I’ln? soiato Avaa re- 
organized, formed of one hnmired memlHirs, and, according 
to the old Boman |>rocedent, had two con.stils, one for in- 
ternal and the otlier for external ailViirs. Fredi*.rick was a 
daring statesman, a Aaliant .sohlier in coinmand of a 
poAverful army, and A\as no friend of half measures. 
Accordingly the nobh'.s vmitured on reaction. Finally, to 
increase the gravity of the situation, an Knglish pope, 

Hadrian IV., was elcoled (115 1 59), avIio was also a 
man of strong and re.solute temper. In fact, caoi before 
being able to take jMXssession of the Laternn, ho rcque.stcd 
the Bomon.s M banish Armdd, avIio, \\i(]i greater ( liKjiience 
than ever, Ava.s direcliug lii.s thnmh r.s against the pa]»acy. 

The.se uttiaant'cs increased the wrath of Hadrian, avIk;, 
en<;oui’ag(Mj by tho knowledge, that Frederick and liis host 
AA'ere already in Italy, at; last launcln'd an interdict against 
Rome. It was the first, time, that a jiopo had ventured to 
ciir.so the Eternal f^ity. Tho interdict put a summary .stijp 
to tho religious life of tho inhabitants. Men’s mind.s were 
seized Avith a sudden terror, and a fierce tumnlt l)rokc out. 
Thereiqjon the .senators, whose o]>po>ition to tlie iiojie was 
less courageous than that of the fallen miignato.'^j, pro.strated 
them.selve.s at his feet and iuqdorcd }tardon. l>ut 
Hadrian demanded the exqml^ion of Arnold before 
consenting to rai.st'. the interdict. Arnold Ava.s therefore 
obliged to leave Bmne. .\fter having for nine years 
preached .successfully in favour of lil)crty, after having 
been tJjc inoAung .spirit of tlie neAv revolution, the now c(>n- 
stitiition, he aah^s now abandoned by all, and forced to 
Avander from castle to castle, in tho hope of reaching some 
independent city capable of .shielding him from the fierce 
cmiiity of tho pope. Meanwhile Frederick 1. had achieved 
his first victories in Lombardy, and, leaving ruined cities 
and bloodshed in his track, aa^os mpidly advancing towards 
central Italy. The i>oi>e sent three cardinaLs to him, with 
a request for the capturq and consignment of Aniold, who 
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had taken refuge in the castle or the Visconti of Campag- 
natico. Frederick witliout delay caused one of the 
ViMconti to be seized and kept prisoner until Arnold was 
given up, and then consigned the latter to tlie papal legates. 
The pope in his turn gave, the rofornier into the hands of 
Arnold’s the prefect, I'ietro di Vico, wlio iniiiiediately lianged his 
prisoned’, burnt liis body at the stake, find cast hia ashes 
into tin* Tiber. The execution t(»ok jdace in June 1155. 
The exact date and place of it are unknown ; W(s only 
know that Anudd nu t liis fate with great serenity and 
hnnncRs. 

Hut tlie Ilornans wlio liad so has(dy deserted their 
champion would not give np their republic. Tlieir 
envoys went to m .‘(‘t Frederick near Siitri, and made an 
address in the usual fantastic st}lt'. cm the privileges of 
the lb.Miif.in peoi»lo and its s'de right to confer the imperial 
crown. But Frederick indignantly cut short their harangue, 
and they )jad to depart full of rage. He then eonlinued 
his uTtircli, and, entering i tome on the FStli June 1 155. was 
forth^^^th crowned in St IVteFs by llie [Uipe. 'rJu'rcupou 
the. Itomans rushed to arms, and made a finious attack on 
tlie JiC^onino city ;ind tlie ini|)ejial eainj). A desperate 
battle went on lliroughont tlu* day ; and the knights 
prc)^'cd that the (?qiio;striari order institnled at Arnolds 
suggestion was no enqUy sliam. About a lhou.->aiid 
Homans jforished by tlu* sword or by drowning, but tlioir 
follow citizens made .sneJi determined iMOpa rati oris to 
continue the struggle that Frederiek, <.)n the 10th June, 
hastily rcfna.ted cm- rather fled, and was es«‘orted as far 
as 'Pivoli l>y tlie j»ope and tlu' cardinals. After all, the 
temporal penver of the pajiacy was not restorerd, and tlie 
repuldic still survived in tlie. form be.stow’ed on it by 
Arnold of Brescia. Its ovistence was in truth favoural.lo 
rather than injurious to Frederiek, whose aim was to rule 
over Borne and treat tlie ]»ishops a.s liis vassals, l ie liad 
not yet disiXUTied that his best [Hilicy would liave been 
to use tlie* ri'public as a lever against tluj jiope. 'Plie 
latter, with keener aenmon, wliile, remaining faltlifiil to tho 
feudal i»arty in Ib.Miie, made alliance with the eomniuries 
of liCMiibardy and eneeairaged tliem In their resi.stance to 
the em[»ercM*. Hadrian TV. dii.d in 1 l5Vt, and tlienutional 
party eltvctnl Alexander III., (Mott 1181), who eriergetie- 
ally opposed the jMeteiisicms of Frederick, Iml, liaving to 
struggle with three nntipo]ics sui'oossivcly raised against 
him by the imj>erial party, was repeatedly driven 
i^-xile. Jjiiring lln;sij scliisms tlie senate quietly carried on 
tJie government, administered jiislic.t;, jnid made war on 
some neighl louring eilies and barons. An army compris- 
ing many nobles of tlie national [»:iity murclicd against 
Tusculum, l.»iU found it defeiu.le«l by si.-vcral valiant 
officers and a .strong Vjaiul of ( Jerman s<»ldiery, wlio, cm the 
20th May 1107, intiicted on the. Homans so severe a defeat 
that it is styled l>y ( tregorovins tlu? F'anme of the Middle 
Ages. vShorlly afterwards the. eiiqxu'or anived in Jvome 
with his anti pope Fa.'^chal lib, and Alexander had to fly 
before him to Bciievento. Then, at last, hVederick came 
to terms with tlie ri*j>ublic, recognized the senate, which 
accepted investiture at his liands, re-established the ju'c- 
fecture a.s an imperial office, and l)esto\ved it on Giovanni, 
son of I'ietro di Vico, ile then hastily departed, with- 
out having advanced outsidt? the TiOonine city. 

Mcanwliile Pope Alexander continued the crafty puliity 
of Hadrifui and w’itli Vie I ter .success, for th» Lombard cities 
bad now formed a le.ague and iiillicted a signal defeat on 
the cmjfcror at Legnano cm the 2tHh .May 1170. One of 
tho re.sulta of this was the eonclu.sion of an agree- 

ment between the pope and the emperor, the latter 
resigning his pretensions on Home and yielding all that 
he Iiad denied to Hadrian. And by the treaty of Venice 
(Ist August 1177) the antipope forsaken, Alexander 


III, recognized and liailed as the legitimate j)ontitT, and Agree- 
the prefect of Borne again nominated })y the pope, 
whom the emperor restored the temporal ]#ower, * 

lodging him the independent .sovereign of Home and of nnd 
the ecclesiastical state, from Acquapendente to Ceprano. popo. 
Frederick’s troops accompanied the pope to Home, where 
the republic wa.s forced to make submission to Inin. But, 
proudly consriou.s as it still w’a.s of it.s strength, its 
.surrender wure the aspect of a voluntary concession, ami 
its term.s lu'-gaii with thc.se w'ord.s — “ Totius populi Homani 
consilio ct dclibenitioiie statutuin e.st,” A’C. I’lio seiuitor.s, 
elected yearly in September, liad to .sw’enr fealty to the 
|)ope, and ii certain pio]»ortion of nol)leR was included in 
their number. C)ii hi.s return to Home, Alexander received 
a .‘ioleimi welcome from all, but he had neither extinguLslied 
nor ri.’iilly .subdued tlie rcquiblic. On tlie contrary, men's 
minds were more and more inflamed by the exanqde of 
freedom displayed in the north of Italy. He (lied on the 
JOth Ang-nst. 118J. The fact that between 11 SI and 
1 187 tluTt* were three [lopes nUvay.s living in exile jirovc.s 
that the republic was by ni> me.ans cnislu d. Diiririg the 
same jieriod another blow was inllictcd on the j)a[>aey by 
tho marriage of Henry A'l., son and sncee.s.v<»r to Frederick 
r., with (Jonstance, sole lieirc.s.s of tho Xoi'inan line in 
.Vaples. For thus the kingdom was joined to the enqure 
arid the po]»os were more than ever in the* latter’s powau’. 

On the 20t}i December 1 187 (’Icme.nt III. (1 187-1)1), being 
rai.sod to the pontlljcalc, made a .solemn agreenuMit with 
the (lOVernmcut of Hie Oiqiitol before coming to Homo. 

And. tills ])oace or ronron/hf had the air of a treaty 
l.uAwecn pfdontates of equal importance. Home »’on- 
frontixl the j)0]»e from the same standpoint from winch 
the .Lombard cities bad confronted the emperor after 
I^egnano. Tliis treaty, the l:iasi.s of the now’ c(.>u.stitntirMi, 
w'us confiriniMl on tlio lost day of May 1188 (.Anno 
.\L1V. of the senate). It begins Avitli tliesi!* words : 

“Goricordia int(‘r Doininiim Fap.am Clcnicntem lli.et 

.senatores populuiiupie Boniannm super regidibu.'^ et aliis • 
dignilalibus urbis." Tlie |»ope w’as riu’ognized as supreme 
Iru'd, and invcstc‘d tho senators with their dignity. Ho 
resumed the ]»rLvilege of coinage, but allowed oiu>third of 
Mu: issiu: to bo made by Mio senate. Almost all tho old 
|>oiitiHcal riglit.s and ]>rcrogatives w'ero restored to him. 

'.rhe pope might (anploy the b’oman militia for the di'fenoe 
of his [patrimony, but wa.s to furnish its (pay, 'I’lie riglit.s 
of the eliureli over ’I’ivoli and ’rnsenlnm were continued ; 
but the re[publi(: re.si.u'vcd to itself tlie right of Juaking war 
on tho.se citie.‘^, and declared it.s resolve to plismantle and 
dp-siroy the wall.s and castle of Tusculum. In this under- ’ 

taking the po[)e wa.s to co-o^xuate w-ith the Bonmns, even 
.should the unhaippy city make surrender to him alone. 

From all this it i.s clear that the cimrcli had been made Jlome 
iruU pendent of the oin[piro, and that the republic, despite n>«lepcn- 
it.s nmneroiis concessions, W’a.s by no means .subj»:ct to tlio 
church, 'riic pope, in fact, had obtained liberty of 
election, and I'Vedeiick L, by resigning the investiture of 
the [prefect, hud virtually renounced his claim to imperial 
[•ower in Home. Tlie vcpul.)lic had no patrician nor any 
otbor iuipciial magistnite, and [iresorved its imlojicndence 
even as rcgarde.d the i)0[)e, who merely granted investitur«3 
to magistrates freely ehosen by tlu? jieoiile, and had n^ 
legislative nor administrativo power in tlie city. Hi.s 
temporal dominion wa.s limited to hia great poases.sions, to 
his regalia, to a supreme authority that was very indefinite, 
and to a feudal authority over the barons of the Campagna 
and many cities )f a state that seemed ever on tho ppint 
of dissolution, |rhe senate continu(‘d to frame law's, to 
govern, and to Iminister justice. The army carried on 
the wars of the republic, as we sco by the tragic fate of 
Tusculum, whic was razed to the ground on the i 9tli 
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April 1191. Thufi the powerful counts of Tnscnlnni On the 22(1 November 1220 Honoriais III. (121G- 27) 

disappeared ; they sought refuge in the Campagna, and c-onfciTtMl the inii)erial crown on Frederick IT., ho con- 
according to all probability the no less potent family of liriiicd to the cluirdi the possession of her former .states, 
the Colonna sprang from tlieir line, fn conseipienc-e of of tho.se bequeathed to lier by countess Matilda, and even 
these events, the nobles rt'tdized that the papacy .sought to of the March of Ancona. Tlut it wa.s .so<m sccmi that lie 
reduce th(Un to vassalage. And, seeing that the republic sought to dominate all Italy, and wa.s tliereh»re a foe to 
remained firmly establi.slied and able to help them, they be drcad(‘d. The successor of jloiiorius, lV>pe Gregory Tin? 
began to adhere to it and .succeeded in obtaining admission IX. (1227-41) was .sj.mlily insulted find [lut to fligld by rrpuhlic 
to the new senate. In fact, wliereas .since 114.‘1 [ilebcians the (Jliibelline nobles, wlioso courage had revived, and 
and petty nobles had prevailed in its ranks, nobles of republic began to suldue tlie Latiaii cities on it.s o\^*n 
ancient descent ai’O now fonml outnumbering the knights acc<iunt. I\'ace was several limes made and unmade ]*y 
and burghers. Ihit in 1101 this slate of tilings caused a pope and people; l»nt no enduring li.ymony was pos.sible 
.sudden popular oul1.)rcak which abolished the aristocratic between them, since the fnriiier wished t‘> subject tlic 
.senate and gase the lieadship of the republic to a .single entire .<tate to tlie cliun l], and the latter to escape from 
senator, suut/tm.'i fo/iftfnr, named Henedelto “ ( \u'Ls.sinins ” tln.‘ rule of tlie churcli and lu'id sway over “tlie universal 
or “(.^arns Homo ” or “Uarosomo,” of unknown, but land from (V'praiioto lladinofani ’* formerly belonging to 
nndonbtedly ]»Iebeian, origin. Itiiring the two years he the duchy. i\v(*(<rdiiigly the Koinaii puoiile now fqpointed 
rcmaini’nl in (dlic.e this personagi* .stripped the [H)p(‘ (»f lii^ judges, irnjtasvd taxes, i.'-.'.iu-d coin, ainl inade tlic clergy 
i\;venues, despalched ///.vZ/V/V//*// even to the ['lovim.'e.s, and amenable to .secular tribunals. Jn tlic .senator I Jica 

with the aid of the parliaiiif'nt and other popular assemblie.s Savelli published an edict declaring Tuscia and ( ^ibijiania 
jiroinulgated laws and stalute.s. But he was evertlirow.n territories of the re[»ublic, and sent judge .s thither exaet 
by a, counUT-rcvolution, and (liovauni (.^qioccio of the an ootli of idietlii ncc. He also do.^t»alched the militia to 
|.i:irty of the rnddes l)iramc .senator for two year.-^j^and had the coast, where it (X’cnj)ied .'^over.il cilie.s and ei>q:ted 
l»(Mm sin*( (9‘dfjd by one of the ricilecuii when, iii 1107, a fort res.se s ; and columns were raised everywhere in.sorii'Oil 
fresh rcvoltilh)!! re e.stabli.slicd a senate of lifty-.^ix nnanbers, with thx initials S. B. (^>. K. TJic unable to ]»re\erit 

ehielly consisting of feudal ]»arons in liigh favour with but equally unable to tolerate the.se acts, tied from Koine, 

Henry VI., who had revived the impcriiil faetioii in Boine. liurling his anathema against Savelli, “et on)nc.s illos eou- 
But this eujjieror s life endej] tlie .same year as the ]M»peV, siliarios urbis qinuum eonsilio,” Aa*. 'Die Ibirnan.s .sacked 
in ] IbS, and tlie new pontitf limoeeut 1 1 1. ( 1 1 98 -1 21b) the Lateraii and the liouses of many eardinals, and 
began to make uar on tlie mdde.s, who were, again marelied on Viterbo, but were driven ba(*k by the. [*a])al 
ma.'-tei's of the republie. Their leader was the prefect trooi>s, Wlaai Savelli left otlice am] Angelo MalaV'ranea The 
V'i'.dro (li Vicii. Owing lo the. reN olid ion of I 1 l.i mo.st w’as eleetod in his stead, 1 he jK opIc made ]a‘aeo and .suli- 
of the. pi’efoclorial at t rilaite.s wore now vested in the inissiori iii ] 2.Xo, an«l weiaM»l-lig(‘l t(» give up their proton- 
.simate ; nevertheless Bietro .still retained a tribiin.al of .'^ioiis of subjecting the clergy h.» ordinary tribunals and 
police botli ANilliiii ami vithoul tlie city. But In.-^ main tin* urban territory lo the republic, 'thus mattcirs were 
streugl a wa.s derived from the vast po.s.sr;ssious of tlu' \'ico Nirfually settled mi tlie fontiii'r e.>tablished by lunocent 
famil\, ill which 1 la* ollicc of pn'fi’ct uow bccaiiu'. hore-dilary. III., thanks to tlie aid given to i)ic, pope by Froderii k 11., 

Veiy soon, however, tiiese prefects (.4’ Yieo were cliielly who liad been one of the ]>romo1«as of tlie rebclU'Mi. 
reg.arde,d a.s the great feudal lords of Tu.scia, and tlie It may a]»]K*ar strange that, at tliis i^oiiod of their 
imiej'ondrut muni<apa] olHee lost it.s trm?. eliaraelor. Tlieu liistoiy, the Boinans, after .s|u.)\vin,g such teua<;ious adher- 
the ]H'pes maile a jusiiit <.‘f according great l»omp ami ence to the republic ami senati:, .should Jiave accejded the 
digiiit}' to llii.s iKiUiinal I'refoct, in order to overshadow the rule of a .-.ingh* .scnattn’ without ru.sjiing to arms, and 
.sciiatrn*, \^lJo .still rejjreseidctl the imlependc.mi' of ilu^ }>a.ss.ed ;.nnl rcpa.sscd fr<*m om' form government t(,» 
republic ami liad assumerl maiiy of tlie att ril.*ut«'> wre-ted another willi .such .surprising iiidilhavin e. But (»n I’lo.ser 
from the prefect. examination b is jdain that Tiiese ehangc.s wore greater in 

f But*lnm>r*(ait HI., di.ssati.'^lied witli tliis .state »>f lliiiig.s, a]»pe::iranec than reality. We have already .seen, in Iroat- 
CA'iitrivcd by lu'ibirig the pO'»]'le to arrogate ti> him.self tlie ing o*f (barosoinn, how the .single senator coinokerl the 
right of eleetiiig tlie .senator, who h.id mnv lu swenr fealty j>eo|>lo in parliament («> pn.ss s.i.iieti(»n mi the laws. But, Fonuutioi: 
ami submi.ssiou lo the pope, and al.-i* that of uoniiiiating wiiencver 1h('re is (5nly ( im .senator^ we ol.so coutinually 
the jiriiviiicial f‘>i luerly clm.-ni by tlie. ( Joverii- meet w itli ilu expression cfmdlium vel consilia 

ment of the (Vqiitol. 'fids was a deadly blow lo the It is evident tliat when, instead of laws to be approved in couin’ii 
rc[)ublic, for the ]»rinci(»al right.s of the people, the elec- parliament by a .simple placid vv rojecU;d by a non jdaec't, 
tion of pope and emperor, [»rofect ami .senate, wore may nialter.s requiring consideration had to l>e discu.ssed, the 
lost. Tlie genera! di.seonteiit jirovoked fre.'h revolutions, .senator convoked a mnch smaller council, consisting only 
and Timoeont III. employed nil his poditical de.xterity to of the leader.s of the people, d'hesi* leidcns x\ere the 
ward off their elVccts. But shortly aflersvard.s the peojde heads o<f llio twelve or thirteen regions, of the guilds, now 
made a Jond ontciy for a sonatv of lifiy-si\' members ; and becoming organi/ed and soon to be als.5 thirteen in 
the j»o[ie, again making a virtue ()f necessity, caused that number, and of the militia. A.s in the ot.lur Italian 
number to Ik;, chosen by twelve maliftni .spe(‘.ial!y named I’Cjuiblic.s, all the.se a.'^.sociatimis Jiad been formed in Koine, 
by' him for tlui purjiose. ICvcn this did not calm the The .senator tlierefnro held consultatimi witli tin; leading 

♦popular (liscoutent, which was also .stirred by’^ other dis- men of tlie city : ami, altliougli, especially at tirst, these 
puto.s. The corisc(jiieiice xvas that when, si.v month.s later, nieeting.s were rather I(.»o.sLly c»rganized, it is (dear that 
the pope again , elected a .single senator the lvornansro.se they took the form (d two councils - o.ie numeroiis 
to arin.s, and in 1201- formed a Government of /htoni svffio nnrty^/mrt')^ the other limited [romtfj/io or 

Uommi in opposition to tliat created by the pope. But ('o-operating with and forming part of tho hnst. 

an* amicable arrangement being conchnlxl, the pope (mce- Siudi was tin; prevailing cmstoin througliout Italy at the 
more nominatod fifty-.six senators ; and vhen, soon after, he time when Komuu institutions mo.st nearly rcjscmbled 
again reduced them to one, the peopkv were too weary to tlmsc of the other rcpublic.s. Wc already know^ that, from 
resist (120.!)). Thus the Capitol wa.s subi] nod, and Tmioeent the date of Arnold’s reforms, the senate, with it.s junta of 
in spent his la.st years in tranquillity. coun-sellors, had been divided into two parts, forming when 
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united a si>cciea of greater council Therefore the 
transition from a senate divided into two parts to the 
greater and lesser conntnls must have been very easy and 
natural. And, soeintc tlint later, wlicn the nomination of a 
single senator had become a constant practice, the meet- 
ings of tlio two councils are fro<|Ucritly nieiitioiied without 
the slightest remark or hint as to their origin, it is clc^ar 
that they had lioou gradually formed and long ostfiblishcd. 
Not long after the revolution of the grandees 

sought to rc-L'iitcr tlio senatcj; and the popes thomsplvos, 
partly from dread of the [uioph'. and partly to aggrandize 
their owii kindred, p( ntrilaileil to build up the power of a 
new and no less turbnlont nobility. This class, arising 
between the lifth and l^Uli centuries, was compose<l of 
families newly crearcil liy the popes, together with remnants 
of the old aristocracy, siieh as the Frangipani, Colomia, »t'c. 
These nobles, regaining possession of the senate, so com- 
pletoly elirninate'l the popular clement that, when the 
popes again opposed them, and, obtaining from tlie [►arlia- 
ment fiie right of eloiding tlu'. senators, adopted the 
expedient of n.[i|)oinling one. only, the senator was always 
cliosen from tlio ranks of tlie nobles. And then the 
pe.o^^lc, unable and unwilling to rennunce re[Uiblicnn forms, 
rcjidaced their snpj.ressed souate by a groatcr and a lessv^r 
council. M'his was iui l asy task --a natural consoqucnco 
of the fact that the people now l)egari tn constitute tlio 
real strengtli of the iMipuhlic. I.ater, with an increasing 
detesstation for their nol.allt y, the liornans decreed that the 
single senator sliould bo of foreign hirth, and, as we shall 
see, chose JJrancalcoiic in tho middle of the Idtli century. 

Thus, after a long series of frispioul changes and rev<'du- 
tions, tln 3 Roman rejuiblic became a commonwealth, with 
an increas'nig resemblance to those of the other Italian 
cities. The poojde were organized a)id armed, tlie guilds 
almost established, the two councils gradually eoiislit.uted, 
anti the nristociacy, wlii]t‘. retaining special lt>eal dianicter- 
The istics, assumed its delinitivo sha[M;. ft i.s not surju’ising 

Uoiuiin to tind that Ronitg like other Italian cities, now [>ossessed 
.Statutes. .«itatutes of it.s own. 'riioro lias beim much c.ontroversy on 
thi.s point. ( -ertairi writers liad alludiul to a statute of 1 2 R). 
Ah no one, luevover, could discover any statutii «>f tliat elate, 
others dccidcil tliat it liad never oxisied, A statute of l.‘»63 
■wa.s recently publi.shed by Professor f \amilk) Ro, w ho Ji.sserted 
it to bo the first and mo.sl ancient tliat Rome had possessed. 
But tho still more recent rcsearclies of Mes.srs I,a ^fantia 
and Levi prove that IVohissor RcAs as-sei tions were .some- 
what too bold. There is certain evidimci^ of a siafnfmtK 
existing between 1:112 and 1227, of a stahUtmi 
i'i! LV/jUn/rtm s( iKttnri'i Vtd of I23.'5, followed in 

12 M l>y a dntnt}i,n nrlds. 'rids brings ns very near to 
tlio statute of 1246 mentioned by Vitale and others. .So it 
is well ascertained ♦hat, in the. first half of tho 1 dth eentury, 
Rome possessed statute.s at large eoinposed <»f older 
limited statutes. 'Hie. consuls of the trade guilds w-cre 
from 1207 regular luemhers of tlie councils; ami the 
merchants’ giiihJ hehl general nieeting.s in 12r»r>. It.s 
statvUori were confirmed iu 1206 V»y the senator I'andoHo 
Savelli, and the compilation of the-se, publishoil in 18^0 
by Signor Gatti, refers to 1317. 

Frcdc- ^lean while the .struggle, between Frederick IJ. and tho 
rit.k ir. jiopi^ was once more renewed. The former sought to domi- 
and the. Italy, separate tlie .state from the church, and rep»re.s.s 
the republic.^. Tlio latter, although really hostile to tlie 
Jioman free Government, joined it against tho emperor, 
who on his side favoured the republic of Romo and tlie 
nobles most adverse to the pope. Thus the new nobility, 
composied, as we have seen, of two different elements, waa 
again split into a Guelf party Loaded Ry the Orsini and 
a GhiUdline party under the Colonna. And in 1238 it 
was deemed advisable to elect two senators in,stcad of one. 


in the hope ot conciliating both factions by simultaneously 
raising them to powder. Afterwards one only was elected, 
alternately an Orsini and a Colonna, theti again two, 
and so on. But all these changes failed in their aims, 
since the struggle between emperor and cxaspei*ated 
l>arty feeling in Rome. Tho political genius of Fmlerick 
might ll^l^e wrought great harm to the city Imd not liis 
mind teemed witli contradictory ideas. Although desirous 
to emanoiiiato the stale from the church, he was o})posed 
to the communal democr.acy, which was then tlie cliief 
.strength of the secular state in Italy. Wliilo combating the 
church an<l persecuting her defenders, he yet sent heretics 
lot lie stake; although excommunicfited, he undertook a 
erii.sadc ; he tea.stcd at h i.s table philo.sopher.s, sceptic and 
atlieist j>oets, bi.slio[».s, and ]Nrus.suIinan.s ; he proclaimed 
anti Christian the po.ssessiou of wealth by the cluirch, yet 
made lavish gifts to altar and mona.s1;ery. Thu.s, altljongli 
he had astnmg parly In Romo, it stymied to dis.solve at lii.s 
n.p[»roa(‘h, inasmuch as all feared tliat he might abolish 
the .statutes and lilH'vties of the commune. It fact, wlien 
he advanced toward.s Rome (Ui the di'atli ol‘ Gregory I X. 
in 121.1 he wa.s ennigctically repulsed by the pi'.o[)lc, and 
later even liy Viterbo, a city that liad alwa.vs been faith- 
ful to him. Bnt arti i* ho had withdrawn his adherents 
gained .strength and put to flight hi.s opponent. Innocent 
IV. (1213-04), tho ncAvIy elected po])o, who then 
from his a.syhnn iu Franec hurlt'd an cxeomrunrii.cati(ui 
.against him. Frederick’s death in Deeemhcr 12o0 deter- 
mined the fall of the Ghibellino party find tho close of the 
imperial C'poch in Italy. Tlie pope instantly returned to 
Rome with the set pur|K>se. of destro)ing the [Kiwtn* of tho 
IfoliCTi.staufens. Thi.s was no longer dillicn It wluai, by tho 
doccfase of Cowrad IV. (Riot), the child Conra<lin bec.ime. 
tlic last logitimato rei»rosfintativc of that line, and m^gotia 
I tions were, already on foot for placing the Angevius on tlie 
Neapolitan throne. * 

'I’ho ro[>abJi(* meanwhile pro.served its in(J(.*|.ioiidence 
against tho ]aq»e, who, among other c(>noossi(>n.s, liad * 

entiroly given up to it the right t>f ef)inago. N'ever- 
tlie.lo.s.s, being innch harassed by the factiousness of the 
nobility, it was oldigcd in 1232 tMlocido oii the election 
of an alien .smiator finned with ample powers, ]»reeisL'ly as 
otiior commnnes gave tho government into tho liand.s *'f a 
])odo.st;i. Accordingly a Bologri(>.so noble, Brancaloone dr^.Lcli ^hajK-u- 
Andalb, cvJiint of C a.saleccIiio, and a Ghibfjllino of much ^ 
energy arul talent, wa.s invited to Rome. !Ja^ tha 

accepting ollh'e ho iri.si.sted on making de.linitc terms. Me 
desired to liold tho g“oveminent for throe years; and thi.s, 
although coTitniry to tlio .statute.s, wa.s granted. Further, to 
ensure hLs personal safety, he. demanded that many scionvS 
of the. noldcst Roman lioiisos .should ho .sent as ho.slago«s to 
Bologna ; and to this also the )*o[ml)lic conscntwl. Then, 
in August 1232, ho eamo with liis jnd^.s and notarie.-:, 
made oath to observe, justice ami the laws, and begfin to 
govern. Ho was Inuid of the republii'. in peace and in war, 
supnMiio judge tund captain iu chief. He nominated the 
podest;i.s of subject terrltorie.s, despatched amba.s.sadors, 
is.sued coin, concluded treaties, and recinvexl oaths of 
ol»edieiico. "l.^he pope, wlio \va.s tlien at Perugia, w'as 
greatly afllicted by tlie arrival of t]ii.s new master, but, 
despai^’ing of all from any quarter, was forced to make ar 
virtue of neces.sity. Thus Ikancalcone was able to seue 
the reina of power with a firm grasp. The parliament 
still met in tlie si^uaro of tho Capitol, and the greater 
ami lesser councils in the church of Ara Codi. There were 
besides frequent f^-scmblies of the college of CaiUtolMO 
judges or ametant. hdum. Unfortunately, no records having 
been preserved of f tho proceedings of tho Roman councils 
and parliament, Ji He can be said of the manner in which 
affairs were condi] ited* Certainly Branealepue^s govii'n- 
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nient was not very parliamentar}\ He convoked the 
councils as seWoin as was possible, although he frequently 
assembled the* people in |/arlianieiit. The cliief complaint 
made against him was of undue severity in the administra- 
iion of justice. He rendered tlie clerg}" amenable to secular I 
tribunals, subdued the neighbouring citioxS of Tivoli, j 
Palestrina, itc., and conunaTuied in person ilie attacking i 
force. Ilut hi.s greatest energy was directed to ilic ! 
rtqiression of tlie more turbulent noble.s wdio were op]>o.sed I 
to him; and he .so<.)ii made them fuel the weiglit of Itis hand j 
by hanging stmie, banishing others, and pcrsucAiting several ! 
more. Put ho too recognized the e.xpediency of winning the 
]) 0 ]>ular favour. He was the first senator to ad*! to hi.s 
title tl]at of captain of tlie people (“Almae Urbis Senator 
111; et Itoinani Populi (\ipitaueus'’). lie befriended tlie j 
}>eoj)lo by promoting tlie (n-ganization of guilds after th(? j 
maimer of those <»f his native liologna. 'riiere were already 
a few in Home, such as tlie merchants’ guild an<l lliat of the 
agrieultu lists, or who must lia\e 

resembled the .so-ciilluf ! tatirunfi. di oi* graziers of 

the lu'eseut day, since no jieasant guild existcxl in Italian 
rc|)ublics, 'rhe meidi ants' guild, dormilcly esta.bJislu*d in 
I'Joo uiulcr Praix’alcones rule, liad four consuls and twelve 
councillors, held moeliiigs, aiul made law.s. 'Fho other 
guilds, thirtecu in ail, were oiganizrd imicJi on the same 
j)laii. Tlie admission of their heads into tlic councils of 
llui rcpublit: in li!(i7 shows liow ellicaciously their interests 
laid been promoted by lininculeoiie. 

The ilcutli of Innocent IV. ami the election of Alexander 
iW (J 2o1 01), who was milder and ]e.ss shrewd tlian hi.s 
predecessur, were fii>ourabIe events fur Prancaleono ; Imt 
he faileil to check the growing discontent <jf the clergy 
and tin* more povvei-ful nobles, who liad received deadly 
injuiies at Ids hands. And wiicn, ou the c.\[iiratjon of his 
tlin'O yeai's’ tei’m of oHi<*e, Ids rc; election was pro[iosed, hi.s 
ouemies rose agaiiust him, accused 1dm before the 
tlirmv him into j»ri.son, and vehemently [irotested agidnsst 
the e«mti nuance of ‘‘foreign tyranny.” Ills life W'a.s only 
spared on ai;c»)unt of the hostages sent to Bologna. 'Hje 
next senator elio.seii wa.s a Mresciau (luelf, Einiiuuele do 
Aladio, a tool <.if the uoldes, wiio were now ma.sturs of the 
situation. Hut soon aftmwards, in liloT, the guilds ro.se 
in revolt, diove the nol)lc.s from power, put tlic pope to 
flight, anti recalled nraucaleojie for another tliree years’ 
term. He ruled more stendy than befort', hung several 
iioltle.s,Mnd made alliance witli Afanfrcd, the representative 
of the Swabian party in Italy. 'Hi is leTKlered him 
incrtia.singly odious to the pope and procured liis excom- 
munication. But, disregarding the thunders of the church, 
ho marched against Aruigni, the pope’s birthiilaee, and 
Alexander Avas quickly obliged to humiliate liiinself before 
the senator of ilomc. BranoaJeone next set to work to 
destroy the fortified towers of llio nobility, and in razing 
tlicm to the ground niinod many of the adjacent ilw'cll- 
ings. Accordingly^ a considerable number of noblc.s l>ocame 
liomelesa exiles. Tii 127)8, while engaged on the siege of 
Clorneto, Branealoone was attacked by a violent fever, and, 
being carried back to Home, ilicd on the Capitoline Hill. 
Thus ended the career of a truly reiuarkable .statesman. 
He WTis .succeeded by Ins uncle, Castellano degli Andalo, 
«vho, Jacking the political genius of his nejiliew, only 
fetairied oflico until the following .spring (1259), in the 
inid.st of fierce and pert>etual disturbances. 1’hcii the 
people, being bribed by the pope, joined wuth the nobles 
and drove him away. His life too w^as saved by liaving 
foWow^cd Ids nephew’s shrewd plan of sAding hostages to 
Bologna. Two senators of K»:)man birth next elected ; 
and on the death of Alexander IV. a ^'reneh poiie was 
chosen, Urban TV. (1261-64), thus giviiit fresh predomin' 
aiuft ini the church to the anti-Sw^ahianJlKilicy. But the 


internal di.sturbances of the city soon drove Urban to 
flight. 

At thi.s period the fall of the empire Lnd induced 
many Italian republics to seek stnuigtli by i»la<;iiig their 
gfrvernnients in the hands of some prince willing to .swear 
ro.'^pect t.<» tlioir laws and to undertake their defence iigaiust 
Tieighbouring slatcvs and the pope. In Piome the (luelf.s 
and (lhibLlliue.s |»ro[)L).'<eil variou.s caiulidates bn* this 
aiuI after many tierce quarrels ended by eK‘i'ting a com- 
mittee of hhiti eliarged with the revision of the 

.Htatute.s, reorganization of the city, and elKUce of a senator. 

'l iii.s eommitlee sat for iimrc llian a oar without iioiiii- 
iiatiug any one, so, the (luelf ))arlv being now predominant, 
and all being wearied n\' this provisional state of tliing.s, 
the majority agreed on the cleetion us senalov of (''haries e'hurlo.s 
of Anjou, who, at the ])ope\s siimniuiis, was already [»re Aiij'*u 
jiariiig for tiie conqiie.st i.)f Natde.-. He would defend 
Jlonie again.st the j'oj»e, and tlie [)oju‘ would deferul .Ihiine 
again.si him. By thu.s taking advantage of yither’s 
ji‘alonsy the citizens h()ped to keep Iheii- repnlilie. intact. 

In fact, altlioiigli rrbau [\\ had iin ited ( 'harh s to iittaek 
N’jqde.s, he w'as by no meaus willing 1<> .see him e^tablisluMl 
as ma.ster in Borne. Me tiee«»nliiigly declared tliar.., it 
ClinrJes really washed to ollalu the Neapolitan crown, lie 
mu.st oniy acce]»t tlie ollered dignify [»eiiding the conquest 
of that kingtiom. And lie must likewise ]»r(ani.se to 
recognize the siiprmiiacy (»f tlie poj'e o\er the senate. 

(’liarles soothed him witli the amplest verlial promi.se:>, 
iiut in fact accepted the .senatoi.ship K»r life. In 1265, 
when Urban was sncceiMlcd by ( ‘Jeinent IV. (1265- 08), 
who as a Provencal was a .subjei t of (.'harles, the latter 
entered Borne, and was immediately ininii: senator. Seven 
day.s luti*r (28th Jiuu.) he reeviwd the. investiture of tlio 
NoatKiiitan kingdom, ami in the following January its 
crown. Ou the 26th Uobniriry 1200 the battle of 
Bcneveiito wars fouglit, and, the valiant Alanfred being 
killed, the triumph of the Ouelf Aiigovins in Italy was 
assured, 'rhoii, at tlie urgent: command of the ]iOpe, 

Charle.s w.*is forced to resign the senatoi.'^hip in the May of 
the same year. Two Itomans were elected in hi.s .'••teud, but 
soon fell out with the pope, becaa.se tlie (Iiielf noblc.s again 
tried to « xeroi.se tyranny, Tlie ]‘eoidi‘, Ji*.i\vever, [m.^fited by 
tlie.se disturbances to rise on it.'< own account, and formed 
a democratic goveiumejit of tw eiity-.-ix boni Jioinicics with 
Angelo Ca]K>cci, a (Biibclline, as ii.s captain. By this 
government lAm Henry, son of Ferdinand HI. of Castile, J)ou 
was electc.il senator ; and lie came to Borne for the [airpo.se Tl«ny of 
4>f promoting a (ihibellim^ and Swabian [»oJit‘y in 
of Convadiu, who was [u*e[>aring for contlict. The rule of 
the new senator w^as very energetic, for ho kept ilown the 
clergy, subdue<l the Ckim{»agna, [U'r-secuUM the (luelf 
nobles, made alliance with the 'J\i.scan ( Jhibidliiics, forcibly' 
drove back the troo[>s of King Charles, win » was advamu’ng 
towards Home, and gave a .s[»lendid n‘ce[»tion toOonnidin. 

But the battle of Tagliaeozzo (2Jrd Aiigmst 1268), follow ed 
by' the murder of Conradin, proved fatal to the Gbibellino 
[larty. Charle.s wa.s re-elected .senator immediately after 
the battle, and the [lojie coiilinned liis [-ovvers for a term 
of ten years, after Imving already named liim im[)erial 
vicar in Tuscany. On the 16th 8e|»tember Charles for 
the .second time took posse,ssion of the Capitol, and ruleil 
Home firmly by means of vice governors or viaxrs. 

Tile Swabian line w'aa now extinct, and in (<harles’s 
hands the Nea[»olitau kingdvim hiul become a fief of the 
church. The empire had fallen so low as to be no longer 
formidable. Now* therefore w-as the moment for treating 
with it in order to restrain Charles, and also for making 
use of the French king to keep the ein|M*re iuclieck. And 
this was the [lolicy of Niohola.s .III. (1277-80), w'ho 
liastoiied to extract ad^iantageous proiuises fn>m Rudolph 
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of Ilapfiburg, the new candidate for the imperial crown. 
In 1278, the ten years' term having expired, he deprived 
Charle.s of the semitorsliip and a[)pointed liudolph vicar 
of Tuscany. After declaring that he left to the people 
the right of elcc*ting the senator, lu; promulgated a new 
constitution (18th July 1278) wliich, while confirming the 
rights of the church over the city, i»ruhihited tlic election 
of any foreign eini)eror, prince, marquis, count, or baron 
as senator of liome. 'I'liiis the (.V»lonna, Savclli, Orsini, 
4niiibaldi, ami other Jiouiaii nohlos again rose to power, 
ainl tin*, republic v.as again endangered and plunged in 
c'isorder. The 1 limans then gave the reconstitution of 
the city into tin ])opc's lian<ls hy yielding to him the. 
riglit of numinali.ig senators, declaring, however, that tliis 
was a pe.rsonal eoncessiou t<.> himself, and not to the pope.s 
in gciu.a’al. 8o ^Nicholas jnoceeded to mime senators, 
niternating a ( Vhnina willi an Orsini, or simultaneousi}' 
ehoo.sing one of each faction. The same ]>o\ver over 
the senate was granted with the same restriction 1o Martin 
IV. (1-81 ‘8r»), and ho. at once. r»?-r‘lected (..’liarles of Anjou. 
Thus, greatly to tlie disgust of the Koinans, the ( apitol was 
again invaded by French viear.s, notaries, judgo-s, and 
ftok^iery. IJut tln^ tcrrihlo blow dealt at (’Iiarh^'s power 
by the Sicilian Vespeis (.'JLst .March 1282) re.^ouiidecl even 
in (toriie. 'riie. Orsini, buhed l>y the ptuaph.*, rose to arms, 
ina.s.s;.vered the Frcneli garri.son, and qniekly le establislicd 
a |) 0 [»nl!ir (hjvernmciu.. (iiovaiini Ceiieio, a kinsman of 
the Oivioi, was eleetisl e.aplainand delender of liie peoph*, 
aiul rilled the euy witli the co operatit)?! of the senatnr 
and a eounoil of [»riors of the guilds. 'I'his Governinent 
was of brief duration, for, although the pO[>e had lu’ofe.vved 
his willingness to tolerate the e.\)>erimenl, lie quickly 
arranged fresh terms., and, forsaking (.diaries of Anjou, 
again nomiiiateil tw'o lo.iman senators. .Poi»e and king 
both died in 12<Sr), and Aiehohis I V. (1288 -112), also 
holding sw'ay over the senate, favoured the (k»!(»nna in 
order to curb the growling inastmy of the Orsini. Put 
thus there were two powerful lonses in.deiid of one. In 
fact Oiovanrii (A»h.nina, wlien elected senator, ruled fnnn 
the (Japitol as an inde[)eniient sovereign, conducted in 
[lerson tlie campaign against Viteibo, ami subjected that 
city to the republic on the dd May l2t»L 

\VJien one of the OatUani, Jlonifaee. VI If. (1201 IdOJ), 
was raised to tlie pai»al chair, the extent of the Oolonnas' 
jiowei* beeame evident to all. Jlonifaee op|K».sed them in 
ordi'r to aggiandi/e his own kin, and they showed equal 
virulence in return. The Oardinals Colonna refused to 
aeknowlodge him as the legilimato poj>e, and he excorn- 
muuieated them and |>roelaimed ii crusade against their 
house. Kven after he had .subdued them ami rlestroyed 
Palestrina, tlujir princijial i’lef, the drama did not yet come 
to an end. i.Jo .ifaee liad a very lofty conception of tlie 
church, and desired to establish her siq)reuia<y over the 
state. The king tif France (Phili]) the Fair) believed, on 
the contrary, that tlie Angeviu .succes.ses entitled him to 
till the ])Ja<.‘c in Italy \acat(‘d fiy tlie Sw'abian.s, and to play 
the master tliere. This led to a trciueiulous contest in 
which all the French sided with tlieir king. And shortly 
aftcfiavanls a plot was Jiatclied against tlie pof>e by the 
agents of France and the Colonna. 'i’hosc determined 
enemies of the pope met with much favour in Uome, on 
account of the general irritation against the Cactaiii and 
the enormous power conferred ou them by iloniface. 
SutHce it to say tliat they wT-re now lords <rf the whole of 
lower Latium, from (.‘apo (^irceo to Ninfa, from (\q>rano to 
Subiaoo. Tims Sciarra Ccilonna and a jl’Yenehman named 
Nogaret were aide to fall on the pope at Anagui, insult him, 
and take him prisoner. The ]>ooplo rising to Ids rescue, 
the ci>nspirators wei o put to flight. JUit when Boniftice 
returne^l to Homo with the escort, and protection of the 
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Orsini, who had made themselves masters of the city, ho 
found that he was virtually a captive in their hands. He 
felt this ,sn keenly that he died of rage tlnd exhaustion 
on the llth October 1303. llie brief pontilicate of his 
suc<!e.ssor Benedict XI. was followed by that of Clement 
V. (l.'ior»-l I), a Frenchman, who, instead of coining to 
liomc, siuninoned tlie cardinals to France. This avms the 
lieginning of tlic churclvs so-called exile in Avignon, which, 
although dcjiriving Pome of a source of wealth am) 
iidliienee, left the republic to pursue its ovviicour.se. It Tlu* rw 
i.*mployed this freedom iu trying to Jiold its own against 
the noble.s, whose power was much lessened l»y tlie absence 
of the pope, and einleavoured to gain fre.sh strength by aVmo- 
orgfirii/ing tlie tliirteen regions, which, as we liavc .shown, natic 
w'ere as.socjati(»ns of a nincli lirnier nature in Home than tlie 
guilds. Accordingly, iu 130‘>, a captain of the jieoj.le was 
clvcted with thirteen elders and a senator, Paganino (K^lla 
Torre, who govenunl for one year, 'tlie pope was oppo.'^ed 
to these cliunges at first, but in 1310 he issued a brief 
grant ing Home full permission to .selei^t its ow n form of 
governinent. Tlui.^, the first ]»opc in Avignon resloiv.d the 
rights iif the Jioinans. But the latter, even with idiiirch 
aii'l cmjiirc .so far removed, still coiisiiltrred Ivoriie the 
Ftcnial City, the .^our<'C of all law, and the only natniul 
.M-a( <.»f the sjiiritLial ;iml temiHa’al go\ eiiimmit (if the 
Wf»rld. To their republic, llicy thought, aji}M;T(aine<I a new 
and lofty ilestiny, nor •■ould it ever be content to ikvcend 
to ilie h.'vel of oilier Itali.in iminicijui lilies. 

<.)n the (itli Jaimary i3P9 llonry VI 1. was crow ned king Urnry 
of the Homans at Aix-la-( 'hapelle ; and so groat ly w’ere^lh 
nicn\s miruls changed in Italy that, throughout the land, 
ho wa.s liailed as a delivoicr. III! wished to restore the 
grandc'ur of the empire, and the Italians, aliove all haute 
Alighieri, bolield in him the elitunpiun of the .stale i\g.iin.-t 
the church, wlio, after bei:oming tlio foe of coinmunrd 
liberty, had b>rsa.ken itaiy ami withdrawn to' i.' n:in(si. 

The Homan people shared these ideas, and awaited Henry 
with equal jiiijiationce, but the nobles rose in (ipiio.^ition. 

The Orsini, leaders of tJie (luelfs, and allied witli le.bort 
of Xia[>les, took possession (if Castle St Angelo and the 
Tra.?tevere. Hence, wlicii Henry rcaclied Jbmie in May 
J312, after .seizing the iron mown at ]Milari, lie wms obliged 
to act on the otlVusivc. lie look tJie Capitol by as.^ault, 
but, failing in Lis attack on Castle St Augolo, wa.s pnr- 
.suod by its Me.apolitan garrison. Foi’.sakeii by many 
discouragt'd .ad here] its, lie was forcjcd to recogne/.e tlio 
expediency of departure. First, however, he de.sired to bo 
erowned at the Laleran, St Peter’.s being held by his foes. 

'J’he cardinals ndused his request, but were conqielied to 
yield by the tinea ts of the ]»eople, who, reasserting their 
aueient rights, insisted that the coronation should take 
place without dtfiay. And the ceremony was performed 
on the 21Hh June 1312. The cmpirn r then riisolved to 
th.part in spite of the ])opular prote.st against his leaving 
the natural .seat of the empire, and on the 20th August 
.started for Tiuscany, where wor.se fortune awaited liiiu. 

'I'heir ditfcrenccs .settled, tlio nobles ex] Killed the caii- Jacnjui 

tain of the people left by Henry, and elected a.s senators 

Sciarra Colonna and Fnincesco (.)rsini. But this was tlio 
.signal for a popular revolt. The Capitol was attacked, the jHjople. 
senators ])ut to flight, and Jacofio Arlotti elected captfiiit 
with a cuiin(M of twenty-six worthio.s {fnwm humini). The 
new leader iri.stanlly summoned the cliief nobles before Jiis 
tribunal, had them chained and cast into prison, and 
demolished many of their houses and stvongbolds. But, 
having thus humiliated their pride, Arlotti dared not put 
them to death, land, releasing them from confinement, 
banished them t(jj their estates, where they plunged into 
Jiostile preparati[l>ns. Meanw^hile the victorious people 
convoked a parliijinent mid decreed that, the aristocijtcy 
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being jiow overthrown, the (nhunitUt potman alone 8lioultl 
invite the emperor to make hin triumphal entry into the 
Capitol, and rubeive Ihh authority from the people of Rome. 
Thi» coneeption of the Roman power will now bo seen to 
beeoine more and more <lefinite until fintling its last 
Gxpimsion in Cola di Rieiizo. Rope Clement, resignin*; 
himself to necessity, acrknowledgtul the new government j 
under the energetic rule of Arlotti. The latter now joined j 
the (Ihibelllnes of the (.^iin[)ugria against the Orsini and i 
the. Neajiolitans, subdued Velk.tri, and gave it a podesta. I 
Rut tlien the ( Jaelani, who were Cuelfs, luiited with the 
Orsini and the Neapolitans, and, giving battle to the 
Chibellines in the Campagna,, routed them in such wise as 
to i»ut an end to tlie popnlar government. The nobles 
forced their way into the city, attacked the (.a]alol, made 
Arlotti their prisoner, and re-e.le(rte<l tlie senators Sciarra 
Colojina and RraMcesco <_>r.Hini. Close u[ioii thiise reverses 
came the death of lleDry VII. (iJlih August lilC)) at 
Ruoneouvento near Sii'ua, wliieh put an end to the (Jhibeb 
line i»arty in flul}'. Thereupon King llolKat of Xajdes, 
being named senator by tlie pof»e, immediately appointed 
a vicar in Rome. Clement likewise ]»rofite«.I by the vacancy 
of the imperial throne to ruirm^ the king impenal vicar 
in 'rusear.y. And lie died on tlie liOth April Idl I, well 
content to liave. witnesv:ed the Iriumphs of the (hicJfs in 
Italy. 

\lfair.s took a fre.sh turn under l*ope doliu XXII. 
(Id hi .*U). Ivome was still ruletl by the vicars of King 
Robert ; lait, owing to the continued al»seu<!c of the popes, 
malter.s grew daily worse. 'I’railo and industry declined, 
re'veniie dimini.sluMl, the im[)overishod nobles were exceed- 
ingly luiduiloiit, tleeds (.>f murder and violence oeeurn d on 
all sides : trven by day the streets of tlie city ^^el•e unsafe. 
Hence tliere wa..s universal <llseoiileiit Meanwhile Louis 
the Ravarian, who in Id] I Inul been crowned king of the 
Roman;*, having overcome Ids (Jennaii enemies at Miihl- 
dorf in l.’)22, turm^d against the jiope, one of his fiercest 
o[>ponents. Loiii.s \vas siiiTournh^d by Minorite friars, 
supportiTs (d' tin* pnvei'tj of tlie chnn.di, and eoriseipiently 
eucmit's t<» the temporal power, 'I’hey were men of the 
stamp of William of Occam, Marsilio of Radiia, (liovanni 
Jandiino, and otlier philosophers favouialde- to the rights 
of the empire and the [leopdie Accordingly the Italian 
(Ihibellinos hailed Loui.s as they had previously hailed 
Hmiry. Kven the Roman jioople wxu'e roused to acti<»n, 
and, il^Iving out the re[)rc.sentalives and partisans of 
King Robert, in the spring <if CL27, seized on Castle St 
Angelo, aiul again e.stablished a democratic govern men I . 
“Nearly all Italy was stirred to iiew^ deeds,” says ( I, Villani, 
“and the Romans rose b) arms and organized the peojde” 
(l)k. X. c. 20). Regardless of the repj'oofs of the |>ope, 
Aiiarra they elected a hauglity Chibcdlino, Sciarra (^oloTina, captain 
Coliiuiia, of the people and geauual of the militia, with a council of 
i'aiit.iiii fifty-two popoUmi, four to each region. Then, ranged 
under the standards t)f tlie. militia, tlie Romans gave chase 
^ * ’ to the foes of tho re[Uiblic, and >Sciarra, retm iiing victorions, 

lioui.sthe aseiMided to the Capitol and invited Louis the Bavarian 
Rvoiriiiii, to Rome. The summons w'as obeyed; on the 7th January 
1328 the king was already encamped in the Neroniaii 
Fields with five tlvousaml horse and a considerable number 
^f foot soldiers, and, with better fortune than Henry Vll., 
was able to enter the Vatican at once. 

ICncircled by a cr()W(l of heretics, reformers, and 
Minorite brethren, lie convoked a parliament on the 
Capitol, asking that the imperial crown might be conferred 
up^n him by the people, from whom aljaio he wished to 
receive it. And the people proclaimed |iin their captain, 
senator, and em|.)eror. On the 17th Ja .uary his corona- 
tion took place in St PeteFs. But, as he 1 id neither money 
nor |)ractical sense, his method of taxatioj and the excesses 
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committed by himself and his over-excitcd jdiilosoplicrs 
speedily aroused the popular discontent. His ecclesiastical 
vicar, Marsilio of Padua, and (liovanni Janduno placarded 
the w'nil.s with insulting manifestoes against the j»ope, 
wliom the Minorites stigmatized as a heretic and wished 
to dop(»sc. In April Louis twice as-seinblod the parliament 
in St Peter’s Square, and, after obtaining its sanctitui to 
several anti-pa[»al ediel.s, declared John XXll. degraded 
I and deposed as a lierotic. 3'his was a very si range and 
1 novel sjuictacJc, the more so that, as was speetlily I'rove^, 
i the Rmiiau.s were stirred by no anti Catholic spirit, no 
yearning for religious reform. Jaco[)jjj C'ohmna, a canon 
of the LatcM’an, was a' ’ U\ make liis way into Rome with 
four ma ’ ‘ conipanioiis, to juiblicly read, at the top 

of his V' and before a great multitude, the exeorn- 
innnication launched against tbe, enij»emr by the ileqioscd 
lK»pe, to traverse tlie entire, city, and to withdraw un 
molested to I’alestrina. Meanwljile the emperor i.-ontented 
liimse.ir witli docrccing that liencL-foitli tlie ^•l,pe^ must 
re.side. in K(*nu‘,-- -that if, when in\ited, they .shouh? fail to 
come they would be lliereby lu‘ld dejat.:.C‘d froju the Ihroiio. 

As a logical camsetjiimice, jaoceerlings were, immediately 
begun for tlie election of the new pope’, Nicholas V.,^w]iO 
on the 12th May was proclaimed by the po['iiJar voice in 
St Peters Square, and rca/eivod the imperial sanetion. 

But thi:i eplieMuera) drama came to an end v\]jen tlio 
emperor de.[iarti-'d with his anti['0[»o on the -Ith August. 

This caused the, immediate d«)\vnfall of the rleinocratic 
i (bavermueut. Ikatoldo (Jrsiui, who liad relunie«l to .Rome 
! with Ills (Rielfs, and Stel’ano Cnloiiua w»‘i’e elccteil senators, 
j and conlirmeil in the olliee by (.^irdiiial < liovanni Orsiiii in 
i the name of tlm pope. A new paiTiament cancelled thu 
j empcr(»rs edicts, uml hud them Imrut by tlie jmblic e\ecu- 
I tioner. Fatter, Nicholas, the aiitipope, went with a rope 
j al>oui his neck to make, submission to Joliu XXIL, and 
liOuis promisoil to disavow and retract all that lie laid 
done against tlie chureh, j»n.)vided the. .sentence of excom 
luunicatiun wore withdrawn. Jhis, liowever, was re^ 
fused. Never had the oiiqdre ialleii .so low. Meanwhile 
King Jioliert was again suprmuo in Ibuiu*, and, being; re- 
elected senator, appointeil vicars there as bi;b)re. Anarchy 
reigned. ’I'lic city was torn by factiiuis, and ll firovijjce.s 
rebelled against llio I'Viaich representatiX es <'f I hi po]‘C., 

Avlio, in their ignorance of Italian allair.s, were at i los.s 
how to aet. 

And after llie election of BeiiCiiict .\II. (LLII- I 
fusion reached so great a |‘itcli tliat, on the e.vpiration of 
Robcrl’s simatoriul term, the Romans named thii teen heads 
j of re.gion.s to c*arry on the government with two .soiiator.s, 
while the king still sent vicars as before. Tim ])eopk\ for 
the .sjiko of peace, once more gi ant e<] the supremacy of tlm 
.senate to the po[»o, a?ul he nominated two kniirhts of 
(lubbio, (liaeomo di ('ante dei Ihil.rielli and Rosouo 
NoveJIo doi (.liibrielli, who ware .succeeded by tw«) oilier 
.seiiJitor.s the following year. ait in 1331) the Romans iioroastl- 
attacked the Ca^iitol, named two senators of their own tution 
choice, ro established a domocratie (lovernmenL und 
ambassadors to J:'lorouco to ask for tlm ordinances 
justice (ifi'Uiuamf nfi </r/A/ ijinstizin)^ by whiv'h that city 
had broken the power of I he nobles, and al.^io tliat a few 
skilled citizens should lend their help in the reconsti- 
lutiou of Rome. Accordingly .some Floreiitine.s ciimc with 
the urdintum nfi, some, portions of which may be recog- 
nized in the Homan statutes, and, after first reairanging 
the taxes, elected thirteen prior.s of the guilds, a gonfu' 
lonier of justice, ami a captain of the people after the 
Florentine manner. Ibit there was a dissimilarity in llic 
conditions of the two cities. Tho guilds having lit, tie 
influence in Rome, the jirojcctcd reform failed, and tho 
|X)pe, who was opposed to it, rc-clected the scnatois. 
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Theroupon public discontent swelled, and esj)ecially when, 
by tbe foundation of the papal i»alace of AWgnon, it was 
evident that Benedict XII. liad no intention of restoring 
the Holy See to Italy. This pope was succeeded in 1X42 
by Clement Vi. (lX42-^o2), and King llobert in 134X by 
his niece Joanna ; and the latter event, while plunging the 
kingdom in anarchy, likewise aggravated the condition of 
Homo. For not only weie tlie Neapolitan sovereigns still 
vray powerful tlierc, but the principal lloinan nobles held 
Jarge fiefs acro;^s the Neapr>litan borders. 

Cola di Shortly before tliis another revolution in Koine luui 

Blenzo. re established the^ government of llxe TJiirteen and the 
two senators. Tlic peo[»Ie, l»eirig anxious to show tlieir 
intention of re^petding the i);tj>al authority, had despatched 
to Aviguon as ainbassadt)r of the re]»ubUe, in 1X13, a man 
destined to make much noise in the world. This was 
( .’ola di Kieii/o, son of a Koinan innkee.per, a notary, and 
an impassioned student of the Bible, the fathers, Livy, 
Seneca, ('icei-o, and Valerius Maximus. Thoroughly 
imbued with a half ])agan liaJf Chri.'»tian spirit, he believed 
that he had a divinely iiis[)irod niUsioii to revive the 
ancient glcuies of KoJiie. Of handsome presencii, full 
of fantastic eloquence, and stinod t(> cjitimsiasm by 
contemplation of the rained monuineuts of ICome, he 
harangued the }u.‘OpJe wilJi a stilted oratory that enchanted 
their ears. Me hated the nobles, l.»ecause one of his 
brotliers laid been killed by them ; he loved the republic, 
and in its iiaiue addressed a stately liatin speech to the 
astonislied pope, and, offering liim tlic supreme power, 
besought his instant return to Koine. Me al.si» begged him 
to allow the eily to cadebnite a jubilee every fifty years, 
and then, as a jiersoniil request, asked to be nominated 
notary U> the urban rliambei*. The pope consenteil to 
everything, and Kieiizi conunnnicated this good news to 
lloiue. in an onqdiaiiivally worded epistle. After Kiuster, in 
1341, he returned to Koine, and found to his grief that 
the city was a prey to llio imbles. He i in mediately began 
to adinonish the latter, and then, dra[)ed in a toga adorned 
with symbols, exhiliited and cxt»luuied allegorical designs 
to the people, and announced the sjicedy restoration of 
the ]>ast grandeur of Koine. Finally he and . a few 
burghers ainl nuirchants, whom he liad secretly inllained 
by his discourses, made a siJemu vow lo overthrow tlie 
nobility and consolidate the lejiublic. The moment wivs 
favourable, owing to the anarchy of Na|)lewS, the absence 
of the poj^t', the weakness of the empire, and the dLsputes 
of the i«.irons, although the latter were .still very potent and 
coustituted, as it ’wore, a separate government opposed to 
that of the peo[ilc. Kienzi, having gained the pope’s eccle- 
siastical vicar to Ids side, passed in i)rayer the night of 
the IDth May 1347, t)lacing his enterj^rise under the pro- 
tection of tlie Holy Spirit, and the following day marched 
to the Capitol, .surrounded by ids adherents, convoked u 
parliament of the j)eople, and obtained its sanction for the 
following protx^sals : — that all pending laivsuits should 
be at once decided ; that justice should be e<iually 
admini.sterod to all ; that every region should equip one 
hundred foot .soldiers and twenty-five horse ; that the dues 
and taxes should be rearranged ; that the forts, bridges, 
and gate.s of the c ity should be Jicld by the rector of the 
i)eople instead c»f l»y the nobility ; and that granaries 
aliouid be opened for tlie public use. On the same day, 
amid general homage and ai>plause, Kienzi was |>roclaime(i 
head of the republic, with the title of tribune and liberator 
of tlic Holy Koman llopublic, “ by authority of the most 
merciful Lord Jesus Christ.” The nobles withdrew 
scoffing but alarintwl. Kionzi engaged a body-guard of 
one hundi’ed men, and assumed the command of thirteen 
hundred infantry and three hundred and ninety light 
horse; he aboll^ed the senators, refined the Thirteen 
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and the general and special councils, and set the adioinia* 
tration on a new footing. These measures the prompt 
submission of the other cities of tlie state brought an 
instant increase of revenue to Koine. 

This revolution, as will be noted, was of an entirely 
novel stamp. For its leader despatched onvoy.s to all 
the citie.s of Italy, exhorting them to shako off the 
yoke of their tyrants, and send reiiresentatives to the 
parliament convoked for the 1st August, inasmuch as the 
liberation of Koine aKso inqJied the “ liberation of the 
sacred land of Italy.” In Kienzi's judgment the Koinan 
revolution must be, not municipal, but nationoJ, and oven 
in some points universal. And this idea was welcomed 
with general enthusiasm throughout the i>eninsula. 
.Solemn fe.stivals an.l processions were held in Komo ; and, 
when the tribune went in state to St Veter’s, the canons 
met him on the step>s chanting the Few/-, Creator i^pirUus. 
JCven the i>ope, willingly or unwillingly, accorded his 
a[)proval to llienzi’s deed-s. ’fhe provincial citie.s did 
hianage to Kome and lier tribune, and almost all the rest 
t»f Italy gave him its enthusia.stie adherence. The ancient 
sovereign ]>e.()ple seemed on the point of ri^suscitation. And 
otliers besides the multitude were fascinated and carried 
oil thoir feet. Great men like I'kitrarch Avere trans[>orted 
with joy. 'riie poet lauded Cola di llienzo as a sublime 
and supernatural being, the greatest of ancient and modern 
men. But it was soon evident that all this enthusiasm 
was mainly factitious. On the 26th of July a new imrlia- 
rnent was called, and this decreed that all tijc rights and 
privileges granted to the empire and church niUKt now be 
vested in the Koman people, from whom they had fir.st 
emanated. But on the convocation of the national parlia- 
ment few rei»resontatives obeyed the summons and the 
scheme was a failure. All had gone well so long as 
principles only were proclaimed, but when w^orik had to 
be followed by deeds the municipal feeling avfoke and 
dLstru.<t begun to prevail. Ke\ertheless, on the 1st 
August Kienzi assumed the spurs of knighthood and passe<l 
a decree declaring that Home wouhl now resume her old 
jurisdiction over the world, invoking the Holy Si>irit upon 
Italy, granting the Koman citizenship to all her cities, arul 
proclaiming them free in virtue of the freedom of Koine, 
’riiis wa.s a strange jumble of tlie ancient Koman iilea 
emnbined willi the media: val. It was a dream of Kienzi's 
brain, but it was also the dream of Dante ami Vetran!h. 
The conoe)»tion of the empire and the history of Italy, 
particularly that of ancient and mediaeval Kome, were 
inevitably [»roparing the way for the national idea. This 
Kienzi foresaw, ami thi.s cou.stitutes the true grandeur of 
his character, which in other re.spects was not exempt 
from pettiness and infirmity. He pursued his course, 
therefort;, undismayed, and ha/i indeed gone too far to 
draw back. On the 15th August he caused himself to be 
crowned tribune with great pomp, and confirmed the 
rights of Koman citizenship to all natives of Italy. But 
practic-al matters had al.si> to be taken into account, and it 
was here that his wcakne.s8 and lack of judgment were 
.shown. The noble.s remained steadily ho.stilo, and refused 
to yield to the cliarm of llis words. Ilcnco eonttict waa 
unavoidable ; and at first Kienzi succeeded in van(][uishlng 
the Gaetani by means of Giovanni Colonna. He neat 
endeavoured to suppress the Ouelf and Ghibcliine factions^ 
and to restore Italy to “ holy union ” by raising her from 
her present abasement. 

The pope, however, was weary of toleration, and, coming 
to terms with he nobles, incited them to ww. They 
ac(x>rdingly mo ed from Palestiina, and on the 30tb. 
November were oncaini)€d before Kome^ Rienad now 
put forth his eii^rgy. He had alre^y called the militia 
to arms, and a | oni»»a^battle took, in which 
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nobles, chiefly of the Colonna clan, left dead. ThiH 1 
was a real cataa^ophe to them, and the aristocmey never ’ 
again achieved tffe rule of the republic. But Kienzi’a Load 
was turned by tliis sudden sucecss. In great need of ' 
money, he began to play the tyrant ])y levying taxes and 
exacting instant obedience, 'riie i»apal legate saw his 
opportunity and seized it, by threatening to Viring a charge 
of heresy agniinst tljo tribune. Kienzi was dismayed, lie 
declared himself friendly to tlio pope and willing to respect 
his authority ; and he even sought to conciliaie the nobles. 
At this moment certain Neapolitan and Hungarian captains, 
after levying soldiers with tlio tribune’s consent, joined the 
m>ble.s and bn>ko out in revolt. On tlieir proving viclorioii.s 
in a preliminary encounter with some of llienzi's guards, 
the tnburie suddenly lust heart, resigned the jKjwer lio had 
held for seven months, and took refuge with a few trusty 
adherents in Castle St Angelo, on the Ihth December 
ld47. 'nieuce he presently fled to Naple.s. vainly looping 
to And aid, and afterwards disappeared for some time 
from tlic scene. 

Meanwhile the Homans remained traiKinil, intent on 
making money by the jubilee ; but no s«jf>ner was iliis over 
than disorders broke out and tlu^ tyranu}' of the Iraronage 
recommenced, 'i’o remedy this state of tilings, apidh^ation 
wa.s made to the pope. He consulted with a conimittc 
of cardinals, who sought the advice of Petiardi, and the 
]>oet suggested a popular government, to the complete 
excluoioii of the nobler, since these, Ikj said, were strangers 
who ruined the city. The [icople had already elected the 
Thirteen, and now, ericouragcil by these counsels, on the 
bill December Dhhl chose Giovanni rerrone as head of 
the republic. But tlio new leader was unable to withstand 
the hostilities of the nobles; and in September K153 
J'Vancesco Ikironctdli was elected tribune. Ho was a 
follower of Wienzi, had been his amba.ssador to rjorcnc.e, 
and did liITtle beyond imitating Ids mode of government 
and smoothing tin* way fur his return. 

Rimizi had sjient two ycam in the Abruzzi, leading a 
life of mystic contemplation on Monte Maiclla. Then, in 
1350, ho had gone to IVaguo and endeavoured to convert 
to his ideas the yet uncrowned emperor (^harles IV. When 
apparently on the point of success, he was .scut under 
arrest to tlie new pope, Innocent VI, (1353 iVJ), a man 
of grt^at shi’o\vdnes.s and practical sense. On llienziV; 
arrival at A\igiion it became <*,vident that liis poiuiJarity 
was still »cry great, and that it would bo no (iasy task to 
disjiose of him. The Komans 'were imploring his return ; 
Betrai'ch lauded 1dm as a modern (Jracchus or iScipio ; and 
tlic pope Unally released 1dm from coulimunent. Jiinoceiit 
had decided to send to Italy, in order to .scitlo allairs and 
bring the state into subjection to the church, that valiant 
captain and skilled politician, ( -ardinal Albornoz. And,* 
having no fear that the latter’s band W’vmld bo forced, he 
further decided that Bienzi should be sent to give him the 
support of his owm popularity in Rome. Jn fact directly 
the pair arrived BaronceUi was ovcrthrowui, tlie .supremacy of 
the senat-c granted to the pope, and the govcriiTnent confided 
--to Albornoz, who, withotit concerning him.s^?]f with Rienzi, 
nominated Guido Patrizi as senator. Ko then marched at 
the head of his troops again.st Giovanni, prefect of Vico, 
andj forced him to render submission at Montcfiasconc on 
the 5th June 1354. With the same promptitude ami 
skill he reduced Umbria and the Tuscan and Sabine 
districts, consented to leave the privileges of the cities 
intact in return for their recognition of tluL ^mpal author- 
ity, iii^d planted fortresses in suitable posf ions. In the 
meantime llieEizi*8 t^opularity was increasj :)g in Rome ; 
without either money or arms, the ex-tril|f ie succeeded 
by his eloquence in winning over the |^o Provencal 
brothers of the famous free captain <^ra Monreale ; 


and, seduced by his promises and hopes, they sup]>licd 
him ndth funds. Then, profiting by his jucstige, the 
apparent favour of tho pope, and the sums receiviMl, 
he was able to collect a baud of five hundred soldiers of 
mixed luitionalities and returned towards Romo. On 
Monte ^lario he was met by the cavallerotti. On 
the 1st August 1.354 ho cut tired the Castello gate, took 
piKssession of the government, named Moiireale’s two 
lirutliers \iU cajitains, and .sent th(;ni to lay siege to 
Palestrina, which was still the headquarters of the ( Vjlonna. ^ 

Puit then money ran short, and lie again lost his head. 

Inviting Vra Munn\ale to a banquet, he j^iU him to death 
fur tlie sake uf liis wealth, aiul lv(>pt the two brothoris 
in coufineiniMit. This act e.xcitwl genenil indignation. 

And when, after hi.s ill-gotten gains were s[)ent, lie again 
recurred to viulmu-e to fill liis i»urse, the* public* discontent 
was vented in a suddmi revolt uii the SlIi Ocluber. Tho 
jieoplo .stormed the (kipitol with crii‘a of “ Deatli to .the 
traitor.” Rii nzi jnesented himself at a \\iij<low weeing 
tlio flag of Rome. But tlio charm was finally Vuoken. 

^Missiles were hurled at him; the ]jLilace was fired. He hid 
liimself in the courtyard, shaved hi.s board, and, di.sgni.setl 
as a shepherd with a cloth over his head, .sli[)pcd into thv. 
crowd and joined in their (Tie.s against himself. Being 
recognized,’ liowevcr, by the golden bracelets he had for- 
gotten to remove, he was instantly stabbed. I or tw o days 
his cori>se was left exposed to llio insults of the mob, and 
wa.s then burned. Such wa.s the wrctclied end of the man 
who, at one moment, .seermd de.stined to fill the W'orld 
with his name as the regenerator of Pome and of Italy. 

In all the Italian eities the overthrow' of the aristo- 
cracy had led to military impotence and jire.s.sing danger 
of tyranny. The .same thing had happened in Rome when 
tijc nobility, weaktmed by the aV»sonce of chnrcli and 
cmpiire, received il.s death blow' from Rienzi. ihit, where- 
as elsewliere tyrants were gradually ari.^^ing in the citi/.eu 
(‘la8.s, Rome was always in danger of o|>pres.sioii by the 
pope. Nor was any aid availabie from tlie empire, whicli 
had never recovered from its abasement niultir Loui.s the 
Bavarian. In fact, when (.’harles BiJ.vemb«rurg came to 
Rome to be crow ued, lie was obliged to proiiii.se the j»opc 
tliat ho wuuld nut enter tlie city. On Ba.ster day 135r>nitJ 
he received the crown, and ilcpartcd, aft< r roun.seliing the 1 
Romans to ubey the pope. And the puiiiilfs had greater ^ 
need than ever of au estabJisJicd kiiigtlorn. I'lieir position 
in Prance wun much endangered 1 >y thai countiy’s <li.sorder. tfiniMinU 
New' ftt.'tes were being formed on all sMes ; the niedi;e\;il l.in;'jU>uj. 
unity was sliattere.d ; ami the shrunken spiritual autliority 
uf the church increasetl her need uf material strength. A.s 
Italian alTairs .stood, it would V»e easy for the ]»opes to 
found a kiiigd<mi, but their pre.sema* wa.s required in Rf»me 
before it could be firmly established. Tim Hood -.stained 
sw'ord of Albornoz hatl j»repare.d the way before them. 

In 1355 51) lie vanquished the ha-ds or tyrants of Rimini, 
rano, Fossombrune, Pe.saro, Urbinu, and (itlior citie.s. 

And all these plaec.s liad been so rudely op]»resscd that 
tho cardinal was oftem hailed as a liberator after .subduing 
their masters by lire and .sword. But every wlicro ho 
had been obliged In leave existing (foccrumeuts and 
ruler.s in fpio after exacting their oaths of fealty. 

Thu.s the state was .still dissevered, and it was impossible 
to bind it together with the j)opo at A vignon and Rome 
a republic. Bologna wars .still independent, Orilehifli still 
lord of Forli ; Cesena and other citie.s were still rebel- 
lious ; and the Campagna w'as still in tho hand.s of the 
barons. 8omo places w'ero ruled by rectors nomiimtcd 
by the i>opc ; at Montefiast^one there w'as an ecclesiasti- 
cal rector, with a beneli of judges, and a captain 
commanding a mixed band of advcntnreis. Rome had 
submitted to the haugltty cardinal, but liateil him 
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mortally, and, on his deimrture for Avignon in 1357 to 
assist the threatened pontiff, immediately conctxled to the 
latter the supremacy of tlie senate. An(l tlie i>ope, instead 
of two collators, hastened to name a single one of foreign 
Foreign birlli. This was a shrewd device of Albornoz and another 
senator. no]>lcs, with whom he was still at war. Thus 

was inaugurated, by the nomination of Haiinondo de’ 
ToJoinei in ]3ri8, a series of foreign senators, fulfilling the 
functions of a [K)<i(*stii, and <dianged every six inonilis, 
together with their staff of judgirs, notaries, and knighU. 
The people approved of this reform as being inimical to 
the iK»l)Ies and lavoiirable to the |>rcservation of lilx^rly. 
iiitherto the senators had befm as.sisted, or rather kept in 
check, by the thirteen re[u-escntatives of the regains. 
Those were now replaced by seven reformers, in imitation 
of the priors of Florence, the better to fidlow that city\s 
exfiinple. 'rhe rebn'iners were soon the veritable chiefs of 
the, republic. They first appeared in 13G9, were either 
jHiptiliud or cavallerofti, and were elo»*U^(l by ballot every 
three months. When Albornoz returned to Italy, altlnaigh 
desirous to keep Homo in tin.* same siilijection as the other 
cities, he had first to vanquish Ordelatli and reduce 
liclogna. The latter onterjirise was the more dillicult task, 
and provoked a Iciigthy war with Malteo Visconti of 
Milan. Thus Home, being left to herself, continued to be 
governed by her reformers ; and tltc nobles, already shut 
out from power, were also (ixcliidod from the militia, 
which had been ret^rgani/od, like that of Florence, on the 
Tlie democratic system. 'Phree thousand men, mostly archers, 
b{nn.l- ^vero enrolled under the command of two banderesi, “in 
trcfsi. likeness,” says M. Villani, “ of our gonfaloniers of the 

companies,” with four nnf.t'poMiti constitutiiig a supreme 
council of war. And the whole body was styled the 
“ Felix Sooietas Balestrarioruiii et ravcsatoruin,” It was 
instituted to support the reformers and re establish order 
in the city and (^ampagna, to keep down the noldes ami 
defend tlie re I uiblic. It fulfilled those duties with much, 
and Hometiiucs excessive, severity. Baiidcresi and ante- 
positi had seats in the .special council be.side tho.se of the 
reformers, as, in Florence, the gonfaloniers of the com- 
panies were seated beside the priors. Later these oflieials 
constiiut(Mi the so-called i^h/nonAt *h:i bandtrf’d. In 
13f)2, the Jioriians iiaviiig subjected Velletri, whicb was 
defended l)y the nobles, tlie latter i})a<]o a riot in Ibune. 
Thereupon the bandercsi drove them all from the city, 
killed some of tlieir kimlred, and did not even spare the 
oavallerotti. The light became so furious that from gate 
to gate all Homo was in arms, and evtm meiTcuaries were 
hired. Hut iu the end renoAvecl subiiii.Msion was made to 
the [)ope. 

On the death of Innocent VI. in 1302, an agreonicnl 
was concluded witli his siicees.sor Urban V. (1362 70), also 
a Fronchmari, Avho was obliged to give his sauciion to the 
government ,of (he reformers and banderesi. And then, 
Albornoz being recalled in disgrace to Avignon, and after- 
^vards sent as legate to Ni 4 »les, the.se Roman magistrate«s 
were able, with or wdtliont the co-o[»eration of tlie foreign 
senator, to rule in their own way. 3'hey did justice on 
tho nobles by Imnging a few more ; and they defended 
tlie city from thti threatening attack.s of the mercenaries, 
who had now become Italy’s worst foes. It was at this 
period that the Homan statutes w'ero revised and ro- 
anuiiged in the conijulation erroneously attributed by 
some writers to Albornoz, which has come dowm to us 
supplemented by alteititions of a later date. 

But now the popes, being no longer in safety at 
Avignon, really decidwl to return to Italy. Even Urban 
V. had to pay ransom to escape from tlio threatened 
attacks of the free companies. Tho Romans implored his 
return, and he was further urged to it by the Italian 
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with Petrarch at their head. In April 1367 he 
finally quitted Avignon, and, entering Rjjme on the 16th 
Octolwr, was given the lordship of the city. Cardinal 
Albornoz had ^llen mortally ill at Viterbo, but, though 
unable to accotni>any the pope to Home, had, before dying, 
suggested his course of action. Certainly Urban showed Urban V. 
much acumen in profiting by the first burst of popular to 
enthusiasm to effect quick and dexterous clianges in the 
constitution of the republic. After naming a senator, he pubUoi 
abolished the posts of reformers and banderesi, substituting 
three, conservators, or rather a species of innnicii)al council, 
alone charged with judicial and administrative powers, 
which l)as (a.'^ted to the pre.sent day. The thirteen leaders 
of the regions and the consuls of the guilds still sat iu the 
councils, vvhicli were left un suppressed. But all real [lOwer 
was in the hands of the pope, who, in Home, as in liis other 
cities, nominated the I'Hncipal magistrates. Thus, by 
tran.sforining political into ciNil institutions and concui' 
irating the siqnernc authority in his ow’u grasp, Urban V. 
dealt a mortal blow to the liberties of Home. Yet ho felt 
no sense of security among a people who, after the first 
rejoicing.^ over tho return of the Holy See, were always on 
the brink of revolt. r>e.sulos he fidfc himself a stranger in 
Italy, and was so regarded. Accordingly, in April 1370 
he decided to return to France ; on tlie 20th of that month 
he wrote from Viterbo that no change was to bo made in 
(he government ; and he died in Avignon on the 19th of 
December. 

'fhe Homans rtdained th.c conservators, conferring on 
them the political power of the reformers ; they re-estab 
lished the banderesi with the Florentine title of txf nhtrrs 
jmtiilat' and the four aritcpositi with that of consiliarii. 

Thus the “Felix Soci(!ta.s Halcstrariorum c^t Pavesatorum bwu.!- 
Urbis” wan restored, and the two councils met as liefore. 

The new French pope, (Iregory XI. (1370-78), had to be 
content with obtaining su[»rcmnry over the senate and 
tile ]>os.ses.sioii of the Castle St Angelo. It was a difficult 
moment for him. ’Phe Florentines had come to an open 
rupture with Ids legates, and had adopti^d the c.xiicdicnt of 
inviting all the citie..s of the Homan state to redeem their lo.st 
freedom. Accordingly in 1375 man}' of them rose against 
the legates, who were mostly French and regarded with 
dislike as foreigners. Florentine de.spatche.s, full of classical 
allusions and chiefly coiii|)osed by the famou3 seliolar, 
Secretary Coluccio Salutati, were rapidly licnt in ail 
<liroctions. ^J'hose aildro.ssed to the Homans weiv. specially 
fervid, and em|>hatieally appealed to their patriotism and 
mcrnoriv.‘s of (ho jiast. Hut tho Homans received them 
with doubt and mi.strust, for tlicy saw tliat the revolution 
threatened to dismember the state, by }>ronioting the 
independence of every separate city. Ho.side.s, while 
nuiinUiining their republic, they also .desired the pope’s pre- 
sence in Home. Nevertheless they went with the current 
to the extent (d reforming their con.stitution. In February 
1376 they nominated Giovanni Cenci captain of the people, 
and gave him uncontrolled power over the towns of the 
patrimony and the Sabine land. The conservators, with 
their new political authority, the exeen tores, thc antopositi, 
and the two councils were all preserved, and a new magis- 
tracy was created, the “Tres Gubernatores Pacis et 
liibertatis Hcipublicae Konmnae." This answered to<iho 
Eight (afterwards Ten) of War in Florence, likewise 
fr€<iuently called the Eight of Liberty and Peaca It was 
this Council of Eiglit that w’hb now directing the war 
against the poue and braving hia sentence of excommuni- 
cation ; and tlipir fiery zeal had w^on them tho title 6{ the 
Holy Eight frq w the Florentines. 

Realizing tl, [t further absence would cost him his state, 

Gregory XL uitted Avignoit on the 13th September 
1376> atuL rea|;hing Qometo in December, d^patc&ed to 
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Romo three legatee^ >vho, on the 21st of the inonlb, 
concluded aii>?^igrconient with the jjarliament. Tlie people 
gave up the gates, the fortresses, and the Trastevere, and 
proiniaed that if the pope returned to Romo he should 
have the sjime powers which had l>een granted to Urban V. 
But, on his side, ho must pledge himself to maintain the 
exmitores, their council, the Three of War, and allow 
the Romans the right of reforming the bandcresi, who 
would then swear fealty to him. The terms of this peace 
and the pope’s epistles clearly p»rove that the two councils 
still exercised their functions, that the bcandere^i were still 
the virtual heads of the (JovcrDnieiit, and that their sup- 
pression was not coiitcmplatcd. In fact, when the pope 
mode his entry on the I7tli January 1377 accompanied by 
two thousand armed rnon, be jxjrccived that there \va.s 
much public agitation, that the Romans did not intend to 
fulfil their agreement, and that the Governuuint of the 
baadercsi went on fis before. Accordingly, after naming 
Oomez Alboruoz, a nepliow of the dcirca.sed cardinal, to 
the olHce of senator, lie retired to Anagni, and remained 
there until November 1377. The Romans presently waited 
on him with (;onciliating oilers, (ind beggcsl him to negotiate 
a peace for them with the ))refi.‘ct of Vico. In fact the 
treaty was concluded at Anagni in October, and on the 
loth November confirmed in Rome by the geiicnd council. 
The meeting was held in the groat hall of llie Capitol, 
‘‘ ul>i consilia gejioralia urbis liej-i solent,-’ in the presence 
of all the, mend»e.rs t)f tlu; ropubliocin Government. But 
the poi.»e was ennigod by the survivfil of this (fovernmeut, 
fm<l, licing 'Worn out by the persistent hostility of the 
FIovtMitines, whicli rediK’od his power to a low (d)l», liad 
determined to make p(»,aee, wlion surprised by death on 
iluj 27ih March 1378. 

The next iiope.. Urban Vf. (1378 81)), a ]S’eai»olitan, 
was t]jt‘ spirit of discord incarnaro. His election was not 
altogetliev regular: the French party among the cardinals 
Wits against him ; and the people w'ere ripe for in.surrec' 
tion. But, regardless of all this, Urban threaleiied the 
eardiiials in Ids first consi.story, saying that church reform 
must begin with them; and be used the same lone with 
the peo[>!e, rc[»roving them for failing to suppress the 
bandercsi. In conseijuenoc <’)f this the cardinals of (he 
Frmicli [)arty, a.ssembling at Fondi, elected the antipope 
("lenient VII. (1378- 91) and started a Jong and [lainful 
schism in the cliurcli. Clement resided in Avigm>ii, while. 
Url.*an la Romo was engaged in opposing Queen Joanna 1. 
of Naples and favouring CJiarlcs of Dura/zu, who, on 
coii^iuering the Neapolitan kingdom, was made gonfaloider 
of the church and senator of Rome, Avhere lie left a vicar 
as his deputy. f>hortly afterwards the po|»e went to Nap»le.s, 
and made fierce war on the king. Then, after many 
adventurers, during which he tortured and put to death 
several cardinals whom he suspected of hostile intentions, 
lie returned to Rome, where the utriio.st disorder jirc'- 
vaile<l. The conservator.^ and the bandcresi were .still at 
the head of the Government, and, the ]>opc speedily falling 
out with them, a riot ensued, after wliicli he excommuni- 
cated the l)andere.si. Thc.se at last made submission to 
him, and Urban VI. becjinie ina.ster of Rome , before hi.s 
death in 1389. He was succeeded by Bonifa(»e IX. 
^1389' 1404), another Neapolitan, but a man of greater 
shrewtlnoss antU capacity. His first act wa.s to crown 
Ladislaua king of Naples, and secure the friendship and 
protection of this ambitious and powerful (irince^ In all 
tlio principal cities of the state be chose he reigning lords 
for his vicars. But he allowed Fermo, Ascoli, and Bologna 
the privilege of assuming their own vicariate for twenty- 
five years. And, as tbeae different potei’jates ^nd Govern- 
merti^ bad only to pay him an annual tribute, all parties 
were satisfied, and the poi>e was to jiGstow at least an 
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api>earance of order and unity on his state. But fresh 
tumults soon arose, partly because the conservators and 
bandcresi sought to govern on their own account, and 
especially because the pojie seem.s for a time to have omitteil 
naming the senator. Boniface wan a prudent man ; ho 
.saw that events were turning in hi« favour, now Ihiit 
iUrougliont Italy liberty was tottering to its fall, and bided 
his time. He wa.s saLi.',tied for tlie nn>meril by obtaining 
a recognition of (be immunities of the clergy, rendering 
them .solely aniensd.'le to ecclesiastical tribunals, and tliTis 
distinguishing the powcr.s of the cliurcli from those of the 
stale in Rome. The rc])ublic also [)ftdged itself neither 
to molest tlie prclate.s nor to levy f'rCvsh contributions on 
them towards icf»aiiing the walls, to aid in recovering 
the estates of the. church in Tnsciu, and to try to c.ni- 
cilifite the baronage. This concordal, concluded with rlio 
conservn tors and bandcresi on the llth Sept end hm* 1391, 

Was also coniirnuvl on tho oth March 1393 by th* hcad^i 
of (he regions, together with a fre.-h Ircnty binding both 
parties to furnish a certain number of avmod men to com- 
bat the prefect Vico ami tlie adherents c»f the antipope 
at Viterbo. With the c\c(?|)tioii of tliis city, Oi\hi, and 
("ivita Vecchia, all other c.om|uered territory was to l>elong 
to the rejiuljlic. But the Homaus .soon discovered that 
tlicy weVo playing into the liumis of the Jiope, who kept 
everytliing for Jiinisi^If, without ev'cii l^ftying the troop.s. 

Upon this a riot broke out ; Boniface (led to r<irugia in 
October 1393, and resolved to exact bette.r terms when next 
recfdlcil to Bomo. Meanwhile the Ibimans subdued the 
prefect, cajdured \3terbo, and, being already repentant, 
hamlecl it over to tini po[K> and implored his return. He 
tlic-n proposed his (»wa terms, which were .'i[»j»rovcd, not Honifftcu 
only by the conservators, biiuderesi, and four councillors, IX. <’cn- 
l»ut also by the special count‘il and by the. unanimous 
of a general assembly coinptw.'d of the above nicntioncsl 
autlioritic.s, heads of regions, otlun* otficial-i, and a hundreil tho r*i- 
citizen.s (8th August 1.393). 'rhe.se terms prescriln'd that p«t*lic. 
the pope was to elect tlm senator, and that, on his failing 
.so to do, tlie coJisiTvalor.s would carry on the govta-nment 
after swearing badly to him. The .seiiatorial function w.is 
to be neither controlled m»r ham[>e.rod by the bandcresi. 

'rhe immunities (»f tho clergy were to be preserved, and 
all clinreh ];ropcrly was to be rc.s]»ei‘tcd by the magi.stnitcs. 

Tlie expenses of the pope's journey were to be |>aid, and 
he was 10 be csi!orTcd to Home in .‘^tate. Ihmiface tried to 
complete his work by aboli.sliing the bandercsi, the last 
bulwarks <»f freedom ; but tlie pe()[)](*., although weakencil 
and weary, made clfort.s to jireserve. them, and, althcmgh 
their fall was inevitable, the .struggle went on for soiiiu 
time. 

During the spiring of 1391 the bandercsi provoketl nn 
jrisiUTcctioii in wliich tho pope's life was endangered ; it 
was only saved by tlio arrival of King Ladislaus, v\iio 
came from Naples witli a large b>ivo in the early ;iutun>n. 

I»ut for the Neapolitan soldiery Boniface could not have 
withstood tho Jong senc.s of revolts tlnit continual b/ 
exposed liiiii to fresh [uTils and ’the anxiety caused by 
thu pi:rrsi.stcnt Schism of tlicchurcli. Tlie dciitli of Clement 
VIT. in 1394 wa.s followed by the election of another 
antii»ope, Benedict .Xlll. But a now jubilee was in 
prospect for the year 1400, and this was always an effica- 
cioiw means of bonding the will of the Koman.s. Depend Fall of 
ing upon this and the assistance of Laili.slaus, Boniface the hand- 
not only demanded full powers to nominate senators 
(none having been recently elected), but inaisic*! on the 
siippre.ssiou of the bundorcisi. Both reque.st.s were granted ; 
but, directly Angelo Alaleoni wa.s made senator, a con- 
spiracy was hatched for the re establishment of the 
banderesi. However, tho pope felt sure of his strength; 
the plot was discovered ind the conspirators were beheaded 
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i>n Ihb stairs of the Ctti)itoL This i)rovtHi the end of the 
baiidere.si and of the lilnrrtie.s of Rome. The ^overunitjnt 
was again dirci ted i>y an alien suoiitor togetlier with three 
conservators, but the latter were gradually deprived of 
their political altributiis, and became mere c:ivil officers. 
The militia, regions, guild.s, and other assevciations now 
rapidly K)st all political importance, and before long were 
little moie than empty names. Thus in 1308 the Romans 
submitted to the complete sway of the pO))e, and in .Tidy 
of the same year the senator chosen by him was Mala- 
testa doi Mahitesti of Rirnini, one of a line of tyrants, a 
valiant soldier, who' w^is also temporal vicar and captain 
general of the church. Boniface (continued to apiKunt 
foreign senators during the rest of his life; lie, fortified 
(’astle St Angelo, the Vatican, and the (Uj)itol; he 
stationed galleys at the month of the Tiber, and proved 
himself in all things a thoroiiglily temporal ]>i*ince. lie 
aggrandized all his kindreil, especially his brother, .and, 
with tl*e aid of his senator, his armed force, and the 
protection of T^adislaus, succeeded iu keeping down all 
the surviving nobles. In MOO, however, these made an 
attempt to upset the Ooverninent. Ni(*col6 (lolonna bneed 
hi.s ^ay into the city with criim of “ Ropolo, popolo ! death 
to Boniface ! ’■ But tlm Romans had grown deaf to the 
voice of* liberty; tliey refused to rise, and the senofor, a 
Venetian named Zaccaria Trevisan, behavc<l witli much 
energy. Coloiina and his men had to beat a .swift ri'tieat 
to Palestrina. A charge of high treason w^as iiuiue<liatcly 
instituted agjiinst him, and thirty-one rebels wxrc beheaded. 
The pope then proclaimed a crusade against all the 
Colonna, and sent a body of tw^o thousand men and some 
of the Neapolitan soldiery to attack them. Several of their 
e.s tales were seized ami devastated, but l^alestrina con- 
tinued to liold out, and on the 7th January MOl the 
Colonna finally made submission to the ])oi)e, Ncvorllic- 
less they obtained advantageous tifrms, for Boniface, left 
them tlieir lands, appointed them vicars of other territories, 
and made similar agrecnu.nts with the (laetani aid 
Orsini. fn tliia way he bec.iitiie alisoliite nia.ster of Rome. 

0110 cliroidcler remarks lliat “lloiiianis tampiain rigidus 
imperator doininabatur,'' and the same tone is taken by 
others. But he did not succeed in i)iitting an end to the 
schism of the diurob, whicJi was still going on when he 
died ill the V^aticaM on the 1st October 1 101. 

Innocent Ylt. (MOl (i) was llie next }»ope. He Uh# 
was a Neapolitan, and on his election the ])eople again rose 

111 revolt and refnse<l to acknowledge him unless he 
coiLSOiited to resign the temporal i>ower. But Ladisliiiis 
of Naples hastened to his help, and an agreement was made 
which, under the cover of apj^arent concessions, really 
riveted the people’s chains. Ronu^ was recognized a.s the 
seat of the temporal and spiritual sovereignty of the pope, 
and the pope continued to aj>})oint the senator. The 
IHMJple were to elect seven governors of the city, who were 
to sw'ear fealty to the pope and Ccarry on the goverinnent 
in conjunction with three other governors chosen by tlie 
pontitf or T^islaus. The 8ti)>nlatious of Boniface IX. 
concerning ecclesio-stical immunities were again confirmed. 
’Fhe barons wore ft»rbiddcn to ])lace more Ilian five hinoe.s 
eaidi at the service of tlie people, and — which was tlie real 
gist of the covenant -the people w^ere henceforth forbidden 
to make laws or statutes Avithout the permission of the 
l>ope. The captain of the jieople, deprived of his ]>oLitical 
and judicial functions and reduced to a simple judge, was 
also to be chosen by the pO|>e. But this treaty, drawn up 
on the 27th October MOl, was not signed at the tinio, and 

difficulties and disturbances arose when its terms 
were to bo put into effect. The Romans nominated the 
seven governors, but, without waiting until the po])o had 
chosen three iiiore, placed the ' state in their hands, 


and styled them governors of the liberty of the SLoinan 
republic. They w'ere in fact I^tanderesi ojf reforrnatori 
uniier a new name. But the attempt x^roved inefficacious, 
for, at the xioj^es first threat of departure, the Romans 
made their su>>nns8it)n, and the treaty of October was sub- 
scribed on the 13th May 1405. Nevertheless, as it only 
bears the signatures of the “seven governors of the liberty 
of the Roman ro[)ublie,” the xjoxie would seem to have 
made some conitessions. His position w-as by no means 
assured. l^adishiiis was known to aspire to absolute 
dominion in Italy, and, although willing to aid iu fiux>* 
l»re.ssing tin*, republic, tried to prepare the way for his own 
de.sigiLs, and freipiently held out a lielping hand to the 
vaHcpiished. (In the 6tb August foui*teeii influential 
4*iiiz» iis of Rome boldly xjre.sented themselves at the Vatican, 
ainlin a threatening manner called the x>ope to account for 
giving his Avhole attention to worldly things, jnsteail of 
cndeavonririg to put ii stoj* to the schisms of the church, 
l^ut, on leaving his i>resence, they were attacked bj^ Luigi 
Migliorati, the jiope’s iie[>liew% and notorious for his 
violence, who killed eleven of their nuiidier, including 
several heatls of the regions and twro of tlie governors. 

An insurrection ensued, and the pope and hi.s nephcAv 
tied to Viterbo. The (\)lonna tried to profit liy these 
events, and applied to Ladislaus, wdio, hoping that the 
moment had come to make himself master of Rome, sent 
the ci»iiiit of Troia thither with a troop of three ihoiisand 
horse. But the x>eoxjle, enraged by this treachery, and 
determined not to fall under the yoke of Najiles, aw^oke 
for an instant to the memory of their [>ast gjorie.s, and 
bravely repulsed the Colonna and the Nea])olitans. And, 
on the speedy arrival of the Orsini with .some of the papnl 
troo[)s, the people voluntarily restored the papal govern 
merit, and, assembling the xiarliamerit, besouglit tlie pope to 
. return on his own terms. Accordingly, after first jmming 
I T ee.se.c» Paucialiehi of Pistoia to the senator.ship, tlie i>ope 
came back on the 13tli ^larch 14 ()G, bringing his whole • 
curia with him, and also the murderer Migliorati, who, 
triumphing hi impunity, bi^\Hme more arrogant tliari before, 
lleie indeed was a ]»i’onf that the Romans were no longer 
worthy of liberty ! And now, by means of the Orsini, 

Innocent hud only to reduce the (.VJonna and f>tln r iioble.s 
nii.'ied to power by Ladisliuis; nor was this very diflicult, 

.‘Bering that the king, iu liis usual fashion, abandoned them 
lu their fate, and, making terms Avith the pope, av us named 
gonfalonier of the church and again protected Iier cause. 

Innocent, dying iu HOG, Avas succeeded by (Iregory X ! I.,. 
a Vem tian, who, as we shall presently .^cc, resigned the 
chair in 1415. On hhs accession, finding his state tirrnly 
establi.shed, he sooined to be seriously bent on jmtting an 
end to the (rreat Schism, and for that purjm.sc arranged a 
meeting with the antipo[)o Benedict XII 1. at the. congi*os» 
of Savona in 1 108. Jlut Gregory and Benedict only used 
the congress as a pretext for making war upon each other, 
ami were urged on by liudislaus, who hoped by Aveakening 
both to gain ]iosscssioii of Rome, where, although ofiposed 
by the Orsini, he had the sujiport of the C^oJouna. 

( Iregory, A\dio had then fied from Rome, made u momentary 
atteinf>t to win thepoxmlar favour byrestoring the govern- 
njent of the banderesi ; but Ladislaus marcln^d int<i Rome haJislau^ 
in June 1408 and established a senator of his of 

IMcanwdiile the two iiopcs were continuing their shameful ^^“^*** 
struggle, and the council of Pi.sti (March 1409), in attemjit- 
ing to check it, only succeeded in raising iix> a third pontiff, 
first iu the persqa of Alexander V. (1409-10), and then 
in the turbulent BaJdassare tlossa, wlio assumed the name 
of John XXHL The latter began by sending a large 
contingent ,to assist Louis of Anjou agftitist 1-adislaiis. 

But the enterpri^ failed, and, seeing himself desevteij by 
all, Pope John ipxt embraced the cause of his foe by ^ 
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naming him gonfalonier of the church. Thereupon 
Ladklaus concluded a sham peace, and then, seizing Home, 
put it to X\:^ sack and established his own government 
there. ^Cbus John, like tho other two popo^, \KM-ame 
a wanderer iu Italy. In August 141 4 Ladialaus died mid 
was succeeded by the scandalous Queen Joanna IL 'J’Ik> 
Homan people promptly expelled the Neapolittins, a ml 
Cardinal Isolani, John's Icgjvte, succeeding in ron^^iug a 
reaction in favour of the <dmrch, constituted a govern- 
nieut of thirteen conservators on the 19th Oelobor. 

Kiul In November 1414 the council of Constance assembled, 

of the at last ended the schism by deposing all the [lOpes, 

schisiji, incarcerating John XXITl., the most turbulent of 

the three. On the llth November 1417 Oddo (Adonua 
Martin was unanimously elected to the pa|)al chair ; he. was 
eonsocratetl in the cathedral on the 27th as ro|>e Martin 
V., and, being ac.knowlecigcd by all, hastened without deloy 
to take possession of his see. ^Icanwhilo disorder was 
Rrnae. iu at its height in Home. The cardinal legato Isohini 
a . state of governed as lie best could, while Castle St Angelo 
an.ii.'hy. 

niaimal in the hands of the Neapolitans, who still had a 
|»ar(y in the city. In this divided state of affairs llracci**, 
a. daring captain of adventurerri, nicknamed Fortebraccio, 
was inspired with the i<lea of making himself master of 
Homo. Overcoming the feeble resistance opposed to him, 
he succeeded in this on the Ifitli tTunc 1416 and assumed 
the title of “ Jlefensor Urbis.'' Hut Joiinna of Naples 
dospatclicd 8forza, an e(}ually valiant ca])lain, against him, 
and, without (dfering battle, Fortebrnccio withdrew on the 
2Gt1i August, after having been al)solute master of the 
eternal city for seventy days. Sforza marched iu on the 
27lli, and took ]»ossossion of the city in the name of 
Joanna. Martin V. instantly proved liimself a goo<l 
statesman. Tie confirmed the legate Isolani as liis vicar, 
and (liovanni Kavclli as .senator. Leaving (kmstance on 
tlic. lOtl) ^lay 1418, he readied Milan on tlic 12th 
Octobt!!’, and slowly pTocceded on his journey, ^Vhilc in 
Fioi'cnco he des[>atchod liis lirother and nc[»how to Na]>lcs 
to make alliance with Joanna, and caused her to be 
crowned on the 28t]i October 1419 by Ids log-ite 
Morosini. l-iion thi.s .she jn-oniised to give up Home to 
the pope. Her general, Sforza, then entered the .service 
of Martin V., and compelled Fortebraoeio, wdio was 
lingering in a threatening attitude at IVrugia, to make 
|ioace with the pope. Tlie latter entru.stcd Fortebra<*^*io 
with the conduct of the campaign agaiii.st Hologna, and 
that ciVy was reduced to submission on the loth July 
1 420. The Homans liad already yielded to Martin’s brother 
the legate, and now earnestly besought the arrival of their 
pope. Accordingly he left Florence on the 19th September 
1420, and entered the Vatican on the 28th. Home wa.s in 
ruins ; nobility and burgher.s were e(iually disorgaid?:cd, 
the people unable to bear arms and carele.ss of tiieir riglils, 
while the battered walls of the Capitol recorded the fall of 
two republics. 

The Martin V. Lad now to fulfil a far more diffi<'ult task 

popes than that of taking po-sscssion of Rome. Throughout Italy. 

Ttenais municipal freedom w’as overthrown!, and the Homan 

republic had ceased to exist. The Middle Ages were 
ended; the Henaia.sance was beginning. Tlie universal 
unity both of churcli and of empire was dissolved ; the 
Empire w^as now Cennanic, and derived its t>rincipal 
.strength from direct dominion over a few provinces. 
Independent and national states were already formed 
or forming on all sides. The ])apacy itself had ceased 
to,. claim universal supremacy over the world’s Govern- 
ments, and the possession of a temporal state had become 
esscntiel to its existence. In fact jMartin V. w'as tlie first 
of the series of popes who were real sovereigiuL and more 
occupied with politics than religion. In>'olvea in ail the 
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foreign intrigues, falsehoods, and treacheries of Italian 
diplomacy in the J r)tli century, their internal policy was 
imbued with all the arts practised by the tyrants of the 
Renaissance, and nepoti.sm became necessarily the basis of 
llidr strength. It was natural that men suddenly elected 
sovereigns of a new country whore they liad no ties, anti 
of which they had often no knowledge, should seek t:) 
strengthen their position by aggrandizing so-called nej)hcw,s 
who wore not unfrequently their sons. 

Martin V^ reduced the remains of the free Roman 'i'ho 
(lovcrnmeiit to a mere civil municipality. Following tlie 
inethoil of the other despot.s of Ital}^ the old rejaiblican 
in.stitiiihtns wore allowed to retain their names and forms, j.opcii 
their aduiinisirativo and some of their judicial attributes, oiiswlou 
Avhileall their polit ical func,tic»n.s were transferred to the new ruins 
Govcrtiuient. Order >vas re established, anti justic.c rigivlly 
observed. Many rebel lituis places wen: subdued by the 
sword, arnl many Ir^^iders of armed bands were liauged. 

’flic pope, how'ovcr, was forced to lean ou liis kinsifien tlic 
( "••Ituuia and again miso thorn to peover by grantf of vast 
ficlV l)olh in liis own state and flie Neapolitan territory. 

And, .after lirst supporting Joanna II., wlio had assi.sted his 
enlry into Home, he next .‘^ided with her adversary, j^AUiia 
of Anjon, and then with Alplionso of Aragon, the con- 
ipieror of both and the con.^tant fiieml of the ])Oj>e, who at 
last felt .safe on his throne. Rome ncov enjoyed order, 

]»eace, and .security, but had lost all )io].»c of Jilierty, And 
wJicii Martin died (20th Fcltniary J HM) these wonls \v 4T0 
iij.scribcd on his tomb, Tnvinn'nm tu’arum fr/.in’ff(s. 

Fngenius lY. (1 t’U 47) leant on the Orsini, and wa.s A revr.ln- 
ticrcely opposed by the (. o]‘*nnn, who excited the pcojjle^'^ 
against him. Acc(u*dingly on the 2911*. May 14.’>4 
H.o!n.ans rosf3 in revolt to tlie old cry of “ Fopolo e popolo,” 
and again constituted the rule of the st'vcn gOYcrnor.s 
of liberty. TIio ]>ope Herl liy Ixiat down the Tibm*, and, 
being pursued w ith stones mnl shots, narrowly escaped with 
hi.s life. On reaching Fl'uciu'c, lie turned his energies to 
the recovery of the siatc. It was necessary to (|ucll the 
people ; but, fir.st of all, the ( ‘olonna and the clan of the 
prefects of Vico, with their renowed princely pc-wer, ]:ad 
to be overthrown. 'Plie Orsini were .^lill Ida fritaids. 
Fiigenius entruslcd tlic campaign to Patriarch (afterwards 
( ’ardinal) Yitcllesohi, a worthy sacc(\s.sor of Albornoz, and 
♦>f greater h^-ocity if less talent. This loader manlicd 
hl.s army towards Rorno, and, in.stantl}" attacking Gio\anni, 

]*rcfect of Yieo, captured and beheaded him. The family 
was now extinguished; and, its pos.ses.sion8 reverting to the 
chiiirh, the greater part of lliem were .sold or given to 
Gount Everso d’Angiiillara, <»f the lionse «>f Orsini. The 
jirefecture, now littlo more Hiiui un honorary title, was 
tetow'cd at !vill by the ]'Opes. Kugonius gave it to 
Francesco, founder of the [Miwerful line of the Gravina- 
Onsini, Thus one noble family w’a.s raised to greatmi^.s 
while another ]*cri.shed Viy the sword. Vitellesclii had 
alread}" begun to persecute the Golonna and tho SavelJi, 
and cominitted terrible slaughter among them. Many 
ca.sthi,s w'ere demolished, many towns destroyed ; and their 
inhabitants, driven to wander famine-stricken over the 
Cainj>agna., had to sell them.^clvcs n.s .slaves for the sake of 
brcAd. Finally the arrogant )>atriarch marched into Home, 
as into a coiuiuored t^ity, at the lu’ad of his men, and 
Homans croTichod at lil.s feet. The piopc no!v began to 
distrust him, and .sent Scarampo, another jirelato of the 
same stamp, to take his }))ace. This new Tom ma ruler soon Kn^piiigii 
arrived, and, perceiving that Vitellesclii proposed to resist, 
had him surrounded by his sohliers, who were obliged to 
use force to com])el his surrender. Vitellesclii w’as carried 
bleeding to (-lastle St Angelo, wdiere he soon afterwards 
diod. The jiope at last returned to Homo in 1443. and 
remained there quietly ^ill his death in 1 1 1" 
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His successor Nicholas V. (1447-55) was a scholar 
solely devoted to the patronage of literati and artists. 
Iiuring his reign there was a fresh attempt to restore the 
republic, but it was rather prompted by literary and 
classical entlmaiaain than by any genuine patriotic ardour. 
IVIitieal passions and interests had ceased to exist. The 
conspiracy wa.s lueadod by Stefano Poreari, a man of the 
* people, who (‘Jaimeil to bo descended froiri Cato. Ho had 
once boon captain of the peo{»Ic in Kloronce, and was niiule 
pydosta of Bologna by Iiaigeniiis I V. He was a caricature 
of (^ohi di Jlienzo, and extravagantly proud of liis Latin 
speeches in houont^of ancient rcpiililican liberty. The 
admiration of antiquity was then at its heiglit, and Porcari 
found many enthusiastic, hearers. Directly after the death 
of Eugenius I V. ho made a first and unsuccessful attempt to 
j>roclaim the republic. Nevertheless Nicholas Y., with the 
same indulgence for scholars that had prompted him to 
pardon Valla for denying the temporal power of the piqiat-y 
and Iftflghing to scorn tlie pretended donation of Constan 
tine, fr^l?.ly pardoned I'orcari and named him potlesUi of 
Amigui. He fdled this olHce with credit, but (»n his 
return to Home again i)egaii to ]ilay tlie agitator, and was 
bani.she<l to Bologna with a pension from the pope. 
Nicholas V. had conferred all the state ofliees upon priests 
and abbots, and had erected numerous fortresses. Hence 
there were many maleontents in Home, in communication 
willi Porcari at Bologna, and ready to join in his plot. 
Arm.s Were eollerbjd, and on tlie day fixed he presented 
himself to liis fcllow-cons[>iratc»rs adorned with rich robes 
and a gold chain, and harangued tliem in Latin on the 
duty of freeing their couatiy from the yoke of the 
priests, liis design was to set fire to the Vatican on the 
()th January 1453, the feast of the Ejnphany ; he and his 
followers were to seize the pope, the cardinals, and (..astle 
St Angedo. But Nicholas received timely warning; the 
conspirators’ house was surrounded ; and Porcari hin\self 
was seized while trying to e.s(a|)e, confined in (’astle St 
Angelo, and put to death with nine (d his companions on 
the 9th January. Others shortly suffered the same fate. 

Under Oidixtus 11 L and Pins 11 . uffnirs w\‘nt on 
Cjiiietiy enough, but Paul I I. (1 Id I -71) had a .somewhat 
troubled reign. Vet he was a skilled }»olilician. He re- 
ordered the finances and tlie courts (»f jii.stice, puiushed 
criiiK? with .severity, wws an energetic! foe to the Malatcsta 
of Bimini, put an end to the oiq^ression exercised in Boine 
by the wealthy and arnigant hou.se of Angnillara, and kept 
tlio people in good humour with continual fe.stivitie.s. 
But and tliLs wa.s a grave defect at that period -lie 
extended no favour to learning, and, by driving many 
.scholars from the curia to make room for his owm kin.s- 
men, brought a .storm about his ears. At that time the 
liomsc of Horn; oriio Lcto wa.s the rendezvous of learned 
n>eii and the .seat of the Homan Academy. Leto was an 
enthusiast of ontiquity; and, a.s the in('ird>er.s of the 
Academy all as.simicd old Latin names, they Avere smspected 
of a de.sign to re e-stabli.sh paganism and the republican 
gcu ernment. It j.s certain that they all inveighed against 
the pope ; and, as the latter w^as no man of liaif measiure.s, 
during the carnival of 14(iH he .suddenly im]>ri.sone.d tw'enty 
Academicians, and even subjected a few of them to torture. 
PompoTiio Leto, although absent in Venice, w’'as also 
arrested and tried ; but he exculpated him.self, craved for- 
givenes.s, and wa.s set at liberty. His friends were also re- 
Iea.sod, for the charge of conspiracy proved to bo unfounded. 
Certain members of the Academy, and notably Platina in 
his Lives of the J'opes^ afterwards revenged thcrnaelve.s by 
stigmatizing Paul IT. as the per.secuB)r of philosophy and 
letto| 0 ti. But he was no more a persecutor than a patron 
of learning ; ho was a politician, the author of some useful 
lefonns, and solely intent on tl^e consolidation of his 
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absolute power. Among his reforms may be classed the 
revision of the TB>man statutes in 1469, for the purpose of 
destroying the substance while pre.serving th/li form of the 
old Koniaii legislation, and entirely stripping it of all 
political significance. In fact the pope’s will was now 
absolute, and even in criminal case-s he could trample 
unhindered on the common law. 

There was still a .senator of Home, whose nomination 
was entirely in the Jiands of the pojKj, still three couwser- 
vaturs, tlic heads of the rioni, and an eh;(!ted council of 
tw'eniysix citizens. Now^ and then also a shadowy 
semblance of a poiadar assembly was lield to ca.st dust in 
the eyes of tlio public, but even this was iu»t for Jong. All 
these olficial.s, together with the judge.s of the Capitol, 
retained various attribute, s of dilferent kinds. They 
administered justice and gave sentence. ’riicre were 
numerous tribunals all with undefined modes of procedure, 
so that it w'a.s A’^cry difiicult for the citizens to ascertain in 
which court justice shoidd be siaighl. But in la.st resort 
there Avas ahvays the .supreme decision fff the pope. Tlm.s 
matters remained to the time of the Eieiicli Revolution. 

For the conq»letion of tlii.M system a final blow hfid to be 
dealt to the aristocracy, AvluKse j»ower had been increased 
by nepoti.sm ; and it was dealt by bloodshed under the 
three foliowfing pope.H — Sixtus IV. (1171-84), Innoceni 
VIIL (1484 !)•>), and Alexander VI. (1 t9l>- 1503) -each 
of Avbom wa.s Avor.se hi.s piedcce.'*.sor. The first, by 
means of his nephews, <;ontinued the slaugliter of the 
(.'olomia, sending an army against thorn, devastating their 
estates at Marino, and bclKuading llio protonotary T^orenzo 
Colonna. Innocent VIII. wus confronted by the powt;r of 
the Orsiui, who so greatly endangered his life by their 
disturbances in the city that lie w'as only saved by an 
alliance Avith Na}>les. Neither peace nor order could be 
la.stingly e.stablished until these arrogant bar(>n.s Avere 
overthrown. This task Avas ac(!oniplished by the worst of 
the tliree pontiffs, Alexander VI. iVli know* how the nia.s- 
snere of the Orsini was compas.se(i, almost simultaneously, • 
by the |>ope in Rome and Ills equally )niqiiitou.s .son, Ciesar 
Borgia, at 8 inigaglia (1 50*2), This pair dealt the last bloAv 
to the Roman aiistocracy and the tyrants of Romagna, and 
thus the temporal dominion of the papacy was finally 
as.sured. The rejuiblic Ava.s row at an end ; it had shrivelled 
to a civil municipality. Its iiistitutioiig, deprived of all 
practical value, lingered on like ghosts of tije pa.st, subject 
from century to century to unimportant change.s. 'flic liis- 
tory of Rome is henceforth absorbed in that of the papacy. 

Nevertheless the republic tAvice attempted to rise from poyt- 
it.s grave, and on tlie second occasion gave proofs of heroism modia?vid 
Avortliy of its piist. It Avas first resu.scitated in February 
1798, by the influence of the French llcA'olution, and the 
French constitution of the year III. Avas rapidly imitated. 

Home had again tw’o councils - the tribunate and the senate, 

Avith fiA'c consuls constituting the executive poAver. But 
in the following year, owing to the military reverses of 
the French, the government of the popes was re.stored 
until 1809, when Napoleon 1. annexed to his empire the 
States of the Church, Rome w*as then governed by a con- 
sulta straordinaria — a special commission '— with the muni- 
cipal and provincial institutions of France. In 1814 the 
papal government was again rein.stated, and the old 
institutions, somewhat modified on the French system, 
w'ere recalled to life. Piu.s IX. (1846-77) tried to intro- 
duce fresh reforms, and to improve and simplify the old 
machinery of state ; but the advancing tide of the Italian 
revolution of 18f?8 Aovo him from Ilome ; the republic 
was once more proclaimed, and had a brief but glorious 
existence. Its programme was dictated by Joseph Mazzioi, 
who with ahd Armellini formed the triumvirate at 
the head of the Government. United Italy was toim a 
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reimblie with Romo for hor capital. The rhetorio-al idea 
of Cola di Rienzo became licroic in 1849. The conatitnent 
assembly (9tlv February 1849) proclaimed the fall of the 
temporal [)OW€r of the popes, and the establishment of a 
republic which was to bo not only of Rome but of all 
Italy. Franco, altliough then herself a republic, assumed 
the unenviable task of re-establishing the temporal power 
by force of arms. Rut the gallant defence of Home by 
Gencr.il Caiibaldi covered the repviblic with glory. The 
enemy avOvS repulsed, and tho army of the NeniK>litari king, 
sent to restore the pope, Avas also driven off. Then, how- 
ever, France despatched a fresh and more powerful force ; 
Romo was vigorously lx\sie.ged, and at last compelled to 
surrender. With June 1810 begins the new serhw^ of 
pontifical laws designed to restore tho gox ernnieiit of l*iaH 
IX., Avhoso reign down to 1870 wus that of an absolute 
sovereign . Then the Italian Government entered Itorne 
(20th September 1870), pr<K*li).imed tho national constitu- 
tion (Otli (><:-t:ober 1870), and tlie Ftei-nal City became the 
capital of Italy. Thn.s the sclieme of national uriit\", the 
natural outcome of the Jiistory of Rome and of Italy, 
iin])ossibl(> of accomplisliment under the rule of tho {»opc.H, 
was finally achieved l>y tbe luouarchy of )Savoy, which, as 
the true representative and |>ersoniricatioii of Ttalinii 
intcir^sts, has abolisliod tlie temtx)ral poxver of tho papatiy 
and UKuh' Ibnne tho seat of government of tlie united 
(country. (l\ v.) 

fjKAHiNCr Ac riioiM'iiix- -v/>/(’vV'</7 JTisforij. — (1) Afonarohy and 
: — AldiMinsi’n, Ixomisrhc f/escJiirhfr, Vdli;. i. -iii. (7lli cd., 
Urrlin, Schvv(‘gl(T-CI«st»n, HUmiache ti vols., 

1S()7-1S70, TiihiMgfiidl.'dlo ; Thiie, Jlomi\st:he Ocscldchh\ 0 vul.'<., 

Lripsic, lsr»8-l.S7l> Niclmlir, Uht.ory of Tlomc, JJ vols. (Kng. tr., 
lS5r»), .'iii'l Tyo fnrrs nu the. UUtnnjof /iomr, 3 vols. (Kng. tr., 1849) ; 
AnioM, I/:sfi>ri/ of JiOtne, 3 vols., 1818, iiiul Mt )' Ruman Conuhon- 
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irmlth^ 2voIm., 18-15; Long, DrcHncnnd Foil nf the Rnvutn Rrpvblic^ 
5 vole., 1884; Diumanu, Oenckichte Roms, 0 v<»ls., Riaiigsberg, 
1834. (2) Kinpiro - 'rilleniont, Ilhtnirc dcs Fmjd rrnra, 0 vols., 

Rriissnls, 1732 ; Oiblsm, Derlme and Foil of tko Uomnn Ermpire, 8 

A^ols. ^<.*d. 1/* , .If I'l « T ..... 

vols., Isfif) ; Cli."\nip.iguy, Lea Ctsarsy 4 vols., I’aris, IK67 ; Myinm- 
sen, Rom. fiesch., vol. v., 1885 ; Si hiller, (liHvhivhf*'. d. 

Ko isn'Z,c.it, 2 vols., (lotliii, 1883. Duruy, /[t-atoin- di-ft .Romoins, 
5 vols., Varis, 3 870, and K.niki*, ll’Llitp'seliiaJift’, vols. ii., hi., iv., 
litdpsi*, 1883, di'al with both pmods, (3) Antiquitks, &c. ; — 
Monnnson and Mar.jnardl, llondbudt d. RumiHfhr.n .Ulfrfhuvur] 
Moininst-n, Slttofarrchf, 2 vols. ; MaopJardt, Siootsvrnoalhtny, II 
v<»ls. ; Id., RrlmiUh-n d. JlOinf.r, 2 vuls. , Hill in. 1S71-82; ban/ijji, 
RooiUt'fu' Alii'vthuvif.r, 3 vols., jivvlin, 180.3 ; Madvig, I’^erfassvfnj 
r. Feriraho.no d. Roiiiisvlii H .s’A.o/s 2 vols^ l>i[isu', 1881 ; Fried' 
laeinhT, S{tf( nfji srhiclUr laons, beipsic, 18GIT. 

Mrdiiv.val. \ it.;ile, Sf<tria diphniuilleo dr Sntolori di Roina, 
2 vols.. Koine, 1791 ; (jalletti, Jkl primiirvio drllo Santa Srdr. 
A postal Leo c di oVri ofjido/i riHojgivri dr.l sag ro polo :to LnttrancnsCt 
Uoun\ 1770; Vt-ndeLiini, Ihl S'oofa jiona/oo, fCoiiie, 1782; 
llaronins, Anualryi .Frrhsii/Airi, tontiiiued by Ksynaldii.s 42 vols, 
fol. (1738-5(>', and the m cut (‘<»ntinual ioii.s ot Tln inei ndatiiig to 
the 3H\'irs 1572-85 ; .1. Fi^ ker, Forsr.homjt n .mr Rcirhs- uvd Rerhts- 
grst'hirhlr Ifaliens, 4 vols. , Tiinsl.) in k, 188.^ -71 ; Saxi^ny, (ff'si hu'/d^ 
drs rihnisehnL Rrrli.ts im ;l/7//r/o/^f'/- :iVeipn:iilly reprinh'd afkd trans- 
lated into all the pjiTJcipal languages) ; l.co, FntiH.r/rt:hnaf .Irr 
F'rfossv Hij drr Itonhardisrhni Stadfr^ Handmig, 1824 ; M. A. von 
[Jethmanii - IJollwcg, Hr, sprung drr It.mhordLsrhrn Shidlrfreiheit 
(Anliang : — SrhicLuifr drr romischen Slodlvrrfoswny im F:t;^rrhat 
undin Ram), Hoiin, 1848; Hegel, ilesrhkhle drr Stodtrccrfaming 
'I'on ThUyn, ],t.'ip.sic, 1847; (b’esehroelit, “ Reher ilie stiiMtiseheii 
Vorhiihiii.sse iiii X. Jaluhiunha't,” at end of x'<d. i. of (.Ti'stdiichfr. 
dcr dcntschr.n A'ai.scr:t.if, Rniiiswick, 18().3 ; ‘‘ Stiidi o doeiinienti 
di iStori.i c Diritto,” in Annnario di ConJVn’n::r. sforiro-giimdirkr 
(Konn*, 1880 w/.) ; Arrhivio della Realo Siwirld Rvniona di Storio. 
Polria (the oilier puhJiealions of tin' wiino soeiely', a.s, e.g., tho 
Rrgrsto di Fnrffi, n»ay also be eonsiilted with inivanlage) ; ,J. Faf)en- 
eordt, Hrsehii'hU dcr Stodt Rom, Fadevbojii, 18,57 ; Id., Cola di 
RinizOf Hamburg, 1811 ; (Jivgorox'iiis, Ors’’/richt('‘ drr Sladt Rum 
(8 vols., Stuttg.irt, finished in 1872 ; a Hh edition noxv in tho 
I pirns); Keinrioiit, Cfy.rhichlc drr Stadt Rom, 3 xol:;., Berlin, 1887-88. 
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Rome ‘ is sitnalod (41’’ ,'^'5' ,52" X. lat., 12' 28' 40" E. long.) on 
tin* Iviulvs of the 1'iher, Italy, 1 1 Tnih).s from its present month, in 
a grc.'it plain of alluvial and marine di’posit, broken into elex'ations 
1*Y numerous mas'Aos of voh’anie matter. Tho nine or ten hills anil 
ridge.s on w huh the city stands are formed of masses of tufaoreon- 
gloiiauated saud and ashes thrown out by ncighliouring volcanoes 
noxv extin- t, but aetivo dow'U to a very rciMUit periotl. Une grouy* 
of these voleauooH is tluvt around T/igo r»r.iC'‘iiiuo, while another, 
still ueare.r to Itonie, (sunpofles the Alban Hill.s. That some at 
hfiisl. of those crnlers have heou in a state of activity at no xery 
distant period lias been shown hy ihe diseoverv at many plaees of 
l>i‘<jkru pottery ami bronze implements below the stniUi of tufa or 
-rlier volcanic «h.j>osits. Tr.acij i of liuman life liavo ovoii been fouml . 
b- low tiiiit gront'flood of lava which, issuing from tho Alhan Hills, 
flowe.d tow uds the site (»f Rome, only stopping ahoui 3 miles .short, j 
by the tomb of Cecilia Metelbi. 

The superlii ill .stnU on xvhich Rome i.s built an' of three main 
kinds ; (1) llie plains and xmIIcvs on the h4*t hunk of the TUmt are 
eoverod, as it w'cro, b}^ a .sea of alluvial depo.sit, in tho mid.st of 
which (2) the hills of volccaiiie origin rise like .so many islands ; and 
(3) on the right bank of tlie Tiber, around the .Janiculaii and V.atii.an 
Hills, arc cAl.eiisi\*o remains of an ancient, .sea-besitb, conspienons 
in parts by its fiiio golden sand and its dMjxwits of grcyi.'ih xvhite 
potters elay. From its yellow s;md tlic .binienlaii Jnis Immti some- 
times known a.s tin; floldon Hill, a name which siirx'ivts in the 
church <iu ils summit calle<l .S. rietro in MoiiLono (Moiitn d’Oro). 

In adtlil iou to thesis three cliief deposits, at a foxv placfcs, cspoeially 
in the Ax'entiimand Pine.iaii Hill.-:, under-strata of IravorliiK* crop ! 
one -a liahl limpstonc rook, onee in Holution in mniiing xx'ater, and ; 
de[K)situd gi-adiially n.s tlie water lost its earbonic-aeid solvcmt, a ^ 
process stiil rapidly going on .at Terni, 'fivoli, and other plaees in , 
the ncighliourliootl. Tho condition.s iindt-r xvhich tlio tiifi. hills 
'were formed havis been very' x^arions, as is clearly si'cii by nu ox- 
amiiiation of tlie, rock at diffenuit placc.s. The vole.ainc a.shcs and 
sand ofwhicli t he tufa i.s coinposod apfwar in jwrt-s to lie jin.t a.s 
tln^y xx'ero aliOwcrerl ilown from the eratcr ; in that ea.se it .siioxvs 
but little .sign of stratification, and consists wliolly of igneous nro- 
dyois. In juirts time and pressure have l ound logetlier tiicso 

1 The .simwjo avjiUnblfl for the following article Is dovotcfl mainly t/> 

Ihoic bntl'bnch of wjil.-h some reiit.'xin.i atill eviet, to the unnvoiflable uegU'ct 
v( a laive nmr.bflr wliicli arc known only from dixunuoiitarfr evident*. Tlio 
plan of the Forum (Plate VIT.) awl nearly all the cuts have bJen measund and 
drtt’H by the author ai^cially to ittuatratc thU Oa tide. 
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scoria' into a .'^ol't and IVhible rook ; in other yd:u-t!s they .still lie in 
loo^ic sandy hoibi and can bo dug out witli tln^ spado. Other ntassos 
of tufu again show signs I'ithcr of having been deposited in water, 
or cl. so w ashed aw ny from tbrir fust resling pluce und rvdcj>ositcd 
w'lth visible strati(ication.s ; ibis i.s shown l*y the water-worn pebbles 
ainl chips of liineslono rock, xvhich form ,a oongloinoiutc hound 
togiUbcr by the xob-unic aslic;^ into a .sort of nutiiral cement. A 
third variety is that whi' b exists on the I'ulalino Mill. Here the 
shower of red )jot aslics has cvhb idly fallen on a tliic.kly-growiiig 
forest, ami the hnniing wood, ]»:irilv sinothcrcd by tin; ashes, Ii.a.«. 
been converted into cliaicoal, large iiiasse:^ of wbicli .an* embed»lod 
in rbe tufa rock. In s^uuc pl.aces eliarrcii biam bos of Irctr.'i, their 
form xvcll prev-erve<l, e.au bo easily dislingni^ilied. The so ixallcd 
** wall of Romulus " is Iniilt of this eoiiglonicjato of tufa and charred 
woo«l ; a very pcilVal section of the branch ol‘ a tree i.s visible on 
one of the blnck.s by the Seahe (.'m i. 

8o great have been the jdiysica] i li.angcs in the site of Rome Physical 
.since the fii>t dawn of Hie liisloric.- peric/d tliat it is dilficn It now changes 
(o real i/e XV hat its aspect once wa.s. The F(»nnii Komaiuim, the in site. 
Vclabnim, the great Campu.s Maiiiu.s (now tlie most rroxvded p.art 
of motlern home), and other valley.s xven' once alnio.st imtta.s.sablc 
niarslios or pools of xvaUr (Ov., Fosf., vi. 401 : ]>imiys., ii. .50). 

The draining t>f thi .se valleys was effected, l.y means of the grc.at 
clo.ae.M-, wliich were .among llic crtrliist imporiani aj‘cbiic<tnral 
works of Rome (Varro, J.intj. Lot., iv. 149*. Again, the v.arions 
hills .and ridges wcic oiiec nioro nuinerou.s and vejy mneh moro 
abrupt tb.an tho}' arc now. At an early riod, as ben e.c lj bill 
xvas croxvin d b^' a separate village fon, Hie gic.it object of the 
inhahitaiit.s xvas to inertfase the .'^rcepin*'-s of its clifis and romlcr 
ncc.c.ss dillicult. At n later time, xvbeTi Rome wrt'^ united under 
one gox’tiriimcMl, tlm very ]*)i) \sical |»i*euliaril ii*:.. x\ bieh bad oriiriually 
made its liills .so populous, tlrroiigb llieir natiind .adaptability for 
defenco, bcc.amc extri-midy ineonvenient: in a united city, wdicrc 
arclntcctur.al symmetry .and s[>Iiuidour xxenr al)ovc. all things aiiuiid 
at. Henoe the mo.st gigantic cn^nncoi ing xxork.s xvore undertaken : 
tops of hills wero lovclJtd, whole ridges cut. awaj', and gentle .slot*c.s 
foriiiod in the place, of almipt clitfi. Tho levidling of the Velia 
ami the excavation of the site for Trajan's forum arc instances of 
this. The sanio xx^orks were continued iii the Middle Age.s, as 
when in the 14t.h century an access xva.s made, to tho C.apitoline 
Arxd* from the side of the Campus Martins ; up to that time a wteep 
cliff had prevented all approach excejit from the .side of the Forum. 

* Uy the great flight of marble atepa up tu 8. Maria in Aia (keli. 
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And uiidnr tlie prcsmt Govfriiinoiit an cvoii moi-o extonsiv'e plan, 
calkd the “piano rogolahu'e, " is Iwing (1880) gividuiilly reamed 
out, with the objecit of reducing Inlls and vaJloys to one uniform 
level, ou whicli wivle boulevai’tls are being constnn'totl on the clicss* 
hoard idnu of iin Aincncau city. 'rJio ^-oiistant lirea which have 
^ devastated Roun* li.jvc been a great agent in obliterating the natural 

Contour of the ground. The acciirnulatod rubbisli from these and 

other causes h.is in sonio }»lu<*»-.s covered tlie ground to the depth 
of '10 foot, es]M!f‘ially in tlie valleys. 

Climate The (limn to of Konie in aiurient times a])poara to have hecn 

aTid cx)hhfr than it is at present. ^Malarious fever iii .and aroiiud the 

Vailth, city existed to snmc extent, but to a nnn.li less degree than it does 

IM'W. Tim iiiu«niifment villa of JJadrinn r.ud other country houses 
near Ihnne arc )»uilt. on sites wJiit h are now very unhealthy* The 
.sanitary Mni>cnovity of the Cnmpagua in ancient times was mainly 
due to its jiiore complfflc fh'iiinage and thicker populatioii. Tlnit 
fever did o.xist is, however, juoved in many ways. Altars to tlie 
goddess Felwis were cTeoted on the Palatine and other hills, .and 
on the Estpiiline w.as a grove dedicated to Mephitis, The [Popula- 
tion of Rome * irmreased with great rapidity, till, during its most 
|»oimlous ]>«riod in the 4tlj ccntuiy, ii wap? probably not less than 
yj million s.- 

Anoiknt ItuMK. 

Arnhitrcturti (i}ul Comtrudinn. 

Building The eliief building materials nsc:d in aimient; Rome were tlmse 

niHtorinU. enumeratod Ix'low. (1) 7Wo, the “ruber et niger toplnis'* of 
Vitruvius (ii. 7), the formation of wliieh has been d(^senb<‘d above, 
is usually a warm brown o?- yellow e(»b»nr. Ti)e Av«mtiue, P.ahitine, 
and <^'apitolinc Hills contained iiuai]h*.s of tlie tufa, mm li worked 
at an early [)en4Ml (see I<iv., x.xvi. 27, xxxix. i-l, and Varrn, 
iv. ir>l). It i.-j a v<n’y bad “ weatlior-st.one,'* but stfinds well if pro- 
tected with stucco (PI in , 7A A'., xx.\'vi. 48)- (2) Laitis AUnfnns, 

from Alliii Longa, is ,m1so of vob’anic origin, a conglomerat e of ashes, 
gravel, ami fragments of Htone ; its <[uarri(‘.s are still workcil at 
Albiino and Marino, ( .'i) (Jnhmus^ from fJabli, i.s v«'ry similar 

to tlio last, but liaider and a better weatber-stono ; it (amtains 
large lumps of biatken lava, products of lui earlier eni[»tiofi, iiu*i 
sniall [lieces of lirne.stone. According to Tacitus {Ann., xv. 4.'{i, 
it is fii’e*pjoof, junl this is al.jO tlie cas^c with the Alban stone. 
Ihdii are now called p>'j>frino, froiip tin*. Mack sc(»ria', lik(* pepper- 
corns, with wliicb tin? brown eongloinerato mass is studd«*(L ! I) 
#SVA:v<; (mod, a lava from the now extinct voleanocs in tluj 

Alban Hilts, was u.sed for luiviug roads, atnl when brokem into 
.sni/iil pieces and mixed witn lime .and po//olana huined an im- 
mensely durable (‘ouercte. It is dark grey, very bard, find, breaks 
with fi slightly couchoida] fracture ' Plin., If.X., \xxvi. 29; Vitr., 
ii. 7;, but does not restoublo what is now (.'ailed .sVMr or flint. (5) 
,/.(rp/.y Tihit.din.VM (tiawitine/;, ihe chief ([Uarrie.s of psliicli are at 
Tibur (Tivoli) .and utlier jnacc.s along tin? river Anio, is a hard pure 
carhonato of lime, of a creamy whiti.^ colour, de[M^sitcd from l un- 
ning or dri{i[u'ng water in a higidy stratilied form, with freejnent 
(.•avilies and lissures lined with crystals. As Vitiuvius (ii. .'>) says, 
it i.s H good W(?a1 her .stone, but is soon cab ined by lire. If laid 
horizontally it is very stnoi!', but if set on end its crystalline .strin - 
tnro is a great .sonree of weakness and it splits from end to end. 
Neglect (.m tlie part of Homan builders of this important prea'au- 
tioii in many cases caused a complete failure iu the slrii'-ture. This 
AYa.s notaldy tln‘. casein the, rostra (i»eu ladovv}. (d) Tifliis /VAw- 
hinns ([wzol.ami), so (railed from c.vteiisive beds of it .-it ruteoli, 
is a volcanic [nodiiet, which look.s like red s.andy earth, .and lie.^ 
ill enormoilM beds iimb'r ami round the city of Home. AVlicn mixed 
with lime it forms a very .strong bydninlie ceiiu nt, <T e(|ual use in 
(roncrote, mortnr, or nmlerroats of .stucco. It i.s to this niaterial 
that tlie (ronertdo walls of Romo owe tlnrir enormous .strengtli aiid 
durability, in m.any ease.s far exceeding tlupse of tbr mo.sL nm.s.'dvo 
stone masonry. Vitruvius devotes a cha[>l.cr (l.»k. ii. cb. 0) to this 
very important material. 

Pricks were either sun-dried or kiln-bfikod {htUrfs ermli ont 
cocH). 'rho ivinarks of Vitruvius (ii. ;i) s(nii to refer wholly to 
sun-dried bneks, of whicli no examplc.s now exist in Rome. It is 
voiy importHiit to recognize the fact that among tin? existing anoient 
buildings of Homo theie is no such thing as a brick wall or ji \>rii*k 
andi in tbo true .sense of the word ; bricks w'erc merely used as a fac- 
ing to concrcto ivalls and arches and have no (.•onstniction.al imi»ort- 
atn'c. ( Vmi’i’eto {Jartum, rw-mcnium, or opiin slnidurm c^mrniUin\ 
Vitr., ii. 4, «, 8), the most important of all the inatori^k used, i.s 
inado of rough pieces of stoim or of fragments of brick, averaging 
from a))out the size of a m.an's fist and embedded iu eenieiit made 
of limo ami [lozzoUmi, - forming one solid mass of enormous 

1 Hire a k«>oM lo-ticlt: nn tkis subject in the iloaografia dt Jlrnw., a'oI. ii., ISTS. 

3 iror/la to he f4/i.t7tP«i.—('iKor.f»oy.— BoH.‘chi, .Huolu di linma, ls-20, and its 
jniO(>l**ruent by Ponv^l, StnrUi jiskn di lUo/ui, IS07 ; Nantovani, t ttscri^hne- 
gr,nUijU:(r ddh.i (‘umimgiM di Ilfma, 187.1 ; (Uordano and Uantovaitt, ManograJUt 
di /ifftfvt, IS7"(. v<>l. i. jip. i.-cxxlU., anti pp. 11-70; Mnum, Awdiei chiinicaddir 
n.jve p}t4ihili di /hvMi, 18M4; Pinto, Agm jMstabUi -neW /fnwMino, 1883. 

lloTjiNy ZitoLOoY.--lkfiiuptirt4*, Fauna Ituluji, 1801; Sangnfnetil, Pro- 
ifn/fnw Fhtr/r fforum/v ; T)e&k1u, F/nm of the ColoMeumt ISIS; Tcnigl, “Flora, 
^ic., dll QuiriniilC; ’ In JnuL Font. d. ihirei. May 1SS2, 


stoength and coherence, fttiicco, cement, and mortar (irdt/mtm, 
opus alhariitvif nirminra Udacm, and other naniea) are of many 
kinds ; th (2 ain'icnt Komaus especially excelled itk their manufac- 
ture. I’he ceinenl. used for lining the chaiiuel.s oiaiiucduejts (cgnw 
hif/ninum) was mmlo of lime mixed with jmuuil»?d brick or potshcnla 
and pozzolana : the same mixture wa.s ubcd for fiooi's under tbe 
“nucleus ” or liner cement on which the mosaii? or marble paving- 
fdati.s W(ne bedded, and was (.‘ailed cnstnentuia €jc irstis tmutin. For 
walls, three or four coats of stuc'cc were used, often as much an 5 
imdies thick .altogether ; the lower co.ats weixi of lime and pozzolann, 
the linisijing coats of poavdored white inarhle (opus oJbarimi) suit- 
able to receive painting. Kven marble buildings were UHU;dly 
('n.atcd with a thin layer of this tine whito sliicf-o, nearly as liard 
.and durable as the marble itself— a jiractico also empIoyiMl in the 
lin(;.4 buildings of the Greeks- -probably l)ecausc it: fonnod a more 
nbsorbi’nt ground for coloured decoration ; stone columns coated in 
this wfiy Averc calli.-d “coluuina; dealbat;* *' (Cie., ht Trtr., ii. 1, 

.'>2 .'if/.). For the kiiid.s of sand nsi'il iu mortar and stucco Vitruvius 
(ii. 1) ineiithuis jiit, and river sand, saying th.'it pit sand is to 
be [treferred. 

Afarblc aj.ipcars tol»av(> corin' into use nl.iniit tbe beginning of the Decora- 
1st (V'liturv n.c. Ils introduction was nt lir.st vicwi.-d Avith great tivo 
jcalou.sy, .is .savouring of Greek luxury. 'I hc orator Crnssu.s was iimteriaU 
the first to me it in his house, ou tin; V.alatiijc, hnill: alioui 92 n.c*. ; 
and, tbougli Ik? bad only six small columns of HymeMuin m.arble, 
he uas for thi.s luxury nicknamcal the “J\il.'itinc Venus” by Hkj 
. stern rcpabli'‘an i\L HiiiMi.s (Plin., //.jV., ixxvi. V. Th<rtoni- 
porary wnodcn t]jc.itrc of tlicicdilc M. iRinilius Scaiirns, built in .‘>8 
appc.ar.s to liavc* been tloi first building in which marble was 
more largely used ; ils .‘It »0 column. s and the. Icvwcr order of its .scena 
were of Greek marbh* (.see IMiii., 77. A., xxxvi. -i, 21). In a vc?*y few- 
years, iiniUT tlm rule of Augustus, mai bic. )»ecam(‘ v eiy common. 

Of Avbito .statuary marble four juiuv'ip.al v.arietics \\ito ii.-;cd. (1) 

Monnor Jvtmn.'it' from luiiia, near ibc modenii Carrai:! •.Strabo, v. \ 
is of niauy (jnalities, from the purest creamy Avhiic :ind tlcj lim'st 
grain to the. coar.ser sort.s dittfignred witli bluish grey .s^ n.aks. i.Kx., 
the elcAani (.mrinthinn (■■olumns in tin* Hogaini di 'r«T;;i. ■ (2) ;i/or- 

nior J/pmdtiu-.n, fioni Mount Hynn-ltus, iicnr Alliens, is (oarscr in 
gr.ain than the best l.umi murhle and is usually m. irked with grey 
or hlnc striations (Strabo, i.). (Kx., tlm forty two rohimns in rim 

navo of S .Maria Maggiojv and the columns in Pictio in Vimadi. ) 

{*•>) Murwor Tc/Ui l.'cntn, from Mount Pcnlt Jn*iis, :il.-o near Athens, 
is very line in grain and of Ji pure whih* ; it wa.s li.nre usi d for 
arclutcctund ]>uri/oscs than for .stalm's, llnmgb soiim? si.i.ip.lors pre- 
ferred it above all others, es]>c(‘i!illy Scof>as and Pia..itc]es ( !*ans,, 
Arcvd.,\u \. ). (Kx., the bust of thcvouiig Angn.sl ns in tiie Vai it ;in.) 

(•4) j1/i7rnu>r I'arinm, from the Isle of Paros, is very laantiful, • 
though coarse iu texture, having a very cryslaHine strmdnii?. 

Nine (.‘hiid’ variidic'iof (adonred marbles were, u.s(.mI in Home. (1} fidouivtl 
,}fijrmvr XunriiHruiii {wmi. ffinUo nnfieo; Tlin., .//. -V., v. *d), from marliles. 
Numidia ami l.iltya, hcaeo also c.ailvd Tihijrniiif is of .a vieh yellow, 
tlet peiiiiig lo orange ami even pink. KnonuoiiN (jua nl i’ i*. s of it were 
nsctl, csj»cei;illy for columns, wall-linings, and paxa-menls, 
six kirge columns in the I'antlicon ami sevi n on tlu' av. h of Con- 
staiiiine, taken IVoin the airli of Trajan ; tin? ( ighlh «‘oIunni is iu 
Iht? Latcraii basilic.a.) (2) .Mnnnor i'orpitiiuin (mod. /n*), from 

(Jary.stus in Knlm a (Strabo, x.), has altv-ruatc. wavy strala/if Avbite 
anil jialc. grc( ii the. “nndosa Carystos ' of Stalins (»SV/r. , i. 5, 

From its wcdl-definod layers like an oni(in {cipolht) is derived iU 
modern nnme. (Kx., oolumns of temple of Fttiistimi,.) (:i) Marmor 
/■brt/fjium or Sifndadiruin (mod. pavOiKaettu), from Synnada in 
Phrygia (Strabo, xii. ; ,luv., xiv. 1107 ; Tihull., iii. 3, Id}, isi a 
slightly tran.slucout m.arhle, with rich purple ni.'irkings, violet 
verging on red. It. was tabled to be stained Avith the blood of Atys 
(Stat., Silv., \. 5, dfi). (Ex., twelve fluted columns in S. Lorenzo 
fiiori In Mura, and large*, c.olumn.s in the t»f S. Paolo f’uori, .saved 
from the ancient navo of ihr laisilica, burnt in 1823.) (1) Monnor 

Ifiaium ([U'obaldy tbe modern porla .wtUn), from lii.su.s, i.*; mottlc.d 
with large, patchecs of dull re»h oUa'o green, and wliilc. The “holy 
door” of St P(d:or's is framed with it, hence ihs modern name. 

(Ex., the .shihs in front of the Gr.vcofilasis and four ( (dumns in S. 

Agne.se fuori lo Alura. ) (5) Jfannor Vhtutn (}»rob;ibly the modern 

Jjnaino), from Cliios, is Kiinilar iu colour and marking to the 
[lorta Santa, hut more brilliant in tint. (Ex., a gicat part, of tbo 
paving of tlie li/wiilicii Julia .and Iaa-o large columns in tin*, centre of 
lhcFfiii;Hde of St Peter’s. ) (fi) lioiso unticn (the aiu'jcnt name is uii/ 
kiioAvn) is a very close-grained marble of a rich deej) red, like blood. 

As a rule it doc.s not o('cnr in large pieces, but aa-us much used for 

'Fbo orupiot^id boasAt of AegustnifHnet,, Axig.^ 2t0 that b« “ foun<l Rome 
iif brick and left it of in-arMo'* him proimbly imndi truth 1» it., if for “ biick” 
wo m»d “pcjK'iino und tufa." In the time of Anguntiis burnt brick was very 
little used, tlie usual v^'ll-facingH boinR (»?>«# tjnndrahm of tufti or peiHTjno, 
and opus relieulahm of tufa only. Tlic eonji;MiOnfs or cry pt« in front or the higli 
altars of ttt Poter’s, ft, Marla Maygiore, 8. Pieto) in Sdmwill, anil olJier (ihurcheg 
In Jionic aro minwuma of the lai-er and move splendKl maiblPH naod by the 
ancient Romani, aa their walla and pavciueiita are rovensl with the richeet 
N7H>ciin«>ui fo«iM\ during exeavatlone. All the ^ae iuUrble«i» Rtman cbui’cheh 
haA'o been tahew from ancient bnUdinga ; an exccUcnt accciunC of thctie la filveu 
by Coral, i’fcfre anticAe, 1845. •• 
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small (.‘ornices and other mouldings in intt^riors of buildiiiga. Its 
«|^iTic8 iu Greece are .still worked. (The largest pieces known ar« 
the lonrteen stcm.^o the higli altar of S. PniHsede and two coliimns 
nearly 12 feet high in the Rosingliosi Casino dell’ Aurora.) (7) 
Nero antico is proWdy the ancient niurmor Tmtiarmvi, from Ca]M* 
Ttenarus in Sparta. It is mentioned by Tibullus (iii. 3, 14) in eoii- 
juinrtion with Phrygian and Caryatiau marblc.s ; see also Pix»p., iii. 

and Plin., 7f.*V., xxxvi. 43. (Ex., two columns iu the choir of 

the church of Ara Cieli.) (8) Zapid Atrucius {verde antku), found 
at Atrax in Thessaly (Liv., xxxii. Ih), was one of the favourite 
materials for decomtivo architCi'turo ; it is not strictly a marble 
{i.t'.f .a calcareous stone) but a variety of “pieciou.s serpenfine." 
with jw.tc.hcs of white and brown on a brilliant green ground. It 
seldom occurs in large nia.ssos. (The linost known specimen.^ arc 
the twenty -four columns Iwside the iiidicH iu the nave of the 
liUlomn basilh^a.) (9) The haixl Orienlnl alabaster, the “onyx” or 
“alaliastrites’’ of Pliny (7/. A", xxxvi. 12, xx.vvii. 32); its chief 
fuiarrifs were on tlie Nile near Tlnhes,^ in Arabia, and near 
lyaiimscns. In Pliny'.s age it was a great nirity ; l»iit in later times 
it was intj odured in I.'irge «|Uiintitics, and fragjueuts of a great iii.'iny 
columuM have been found on tin; Palatine, in tlie baths of Caiacalla, 
and elsewhere. It is semi -transparent, ami }>eautifully marked 
with concentrie no<iuleH and wavy strata. An immense number of 
other jess common marbles have been found, including many 
vai’ietics of broc-ia, luit their ancient iiaincs are unknown. 

From the latter part of tlie 1st ceiiturv n.c. liard stones — ^granites 
and basalts - wT re introduced in great <|uantitieti. The basalts — 

“ ba.saiiites *’ of Pliny (xxxvi. 11) -arc very relVaetoiy, and can only 
Ixi worked l)y the lu lp of eimuy or diamond dust. The former wa.s 
obtained largely at Naxos ; dianiojid-dust drills are iiieiitioned by 
Plin}^ (/7..V., xx.xvii, 76). I’he basalts arc black, green, ami brown, 
ami aj'c usually five from spots or inarkings ; examples of all three 
exist, I'lit are eompaiulivL'ly rare. The red variety calb‘d “|»or- 
jdivi y ” was used iu enoj jnous <|UMntitics. It is tlie “ ]»orjdiyriti:.s *’ 
of Pliny (//. iV., xxxvi. ll), and was brought from Egypt. It baa a 
rich red ground, covered >vith small specks of white felspar; bcnci? 
it was also . ailed “ lej»t<i]»sej»hos. ” A large number of coluinii.s of 
it rxist, and it WMsmueh used for ]KivcJUcnt.s of opv^-i Ahraiidrinvm. 

A licit gif..}! porphyry or basalt was also largely used, but iml in 
.‘<ii. h gi(‘af mass.'s as the j-cd j»orpliyry. It liis a brilliant grerji 
ground •■oveied with icclaiigiihir light gremi crystHls of felspar. 
This is lie.*- lapis Zarui'ntiDnii/s (wrongly called hy the iiioilcrn 
lioinaiis “ sri’peiitiiio ”), SO named from its (piarries iu Mount 
'faygetiis »n Lacedieiiionia (Pans., J^ar., iii. uml viii. ; I’lin., 
xx.wi. II ; Jiiv., xi. 1V3). It afipears to have bc<*n mostly used 
for pavements ami [»a.*u Is of wall linings. The granites used in 
Home (?ami; mo.stly fnun nl^‘ir Phila*. on the Nile (Plin., 77. A'., 
xxxvi. 18). Tlie. n d sort was called lapis Jtitrrhj>pm'ilns the 
grey lapis psitroaias. The. ladiimiis in the Uasilira Uljua are a fine 
cx.ample (»f the latter ; l»oth sorts are irsed for the columns of the 
I’anthcoii and tlio.se of the temple of »Satuni in the Forum. Gigaiitie 
sliips were spceially imnle to eairy Ihe olieli.sks and other great 
nnmoliths (Pjiii., /?. xV. , xxxvi. 1, 14). 

Tlie .style of aichitecturo employed in ancient Ivorne may be said 
to have pas.si-d ihniiigh threi; stage.s, - the. Ktrnsi-aii, the (ireek, and 
tlie Roniaii. Dining tlie fir^t f«*w centuries of the exi.'.tence of the j 
city, both the methods of construction and the ilc.sigii.s employed 
appear to have been |iur*:ly Etruscan. The earliest tcinjdcB were 
eif.iier siiiijde cella; wdthout c(»luiiiiis, a.s we .see, on the Palatine by 
the Seahe Caci, or else, in tin; case of the grander temples, siu li an 
that of Gapitoliiie Jujdler, the columns were vmy widely sjuiccil 
(ftneostylc), and comscqucntly bad entablatures of woialim bcam.s. 
The. arehile.ctur.'il dei;oration.s were more generally in gilt bronze or 
paiiitcil terra cotta tlnui in .stone, and the jiainlinga or statues 
wliich diuairated the buildings were usually the work of Ktrnseau 
arti-st-s.^ The Greek inllueiiee is more obviou.s ; almost all the 
temphyi of (he earlier im|XTial age arc. Greek, with certain modih- 
cations, not only iu general de.sign hut in details and ornaments. 
Greek architecis wore largely’ employed ; and liomaii architects 
such as Vitruvius and C. Miitiii.sin the 1st century n.c., Sevcni-s 
and Color under Nero, and Ribiriiis under Doraitian were Greek 
by education, and prolialdy studied at Athens (see Vitr., vii., ; 
Ilirt, fksch. d, Bantu ii. p. 207 ; lUirii, Romr.^ p. 76).® The 
Romans, however, though quite devoid of artistic originality, wore 

The.sfl Nile quarries have txren vrorkod ilniiiif; tlie nrewent century, and 
many blocks were imported into Roiuk fur the rebuilding of H. l*aolo fuori Ic 
Mura. 

« riiny {H.N., xxxv, 45), quoting Varrr», naya that the decorations in i»int- 
l»f( and sc.aljdure of the temple of Cercui near the Circus Maxiniua (now 3. 
Maria In CoHmedin) were tlie work of the first Greek artiatH employed in Romo, 
and that before that (c. 4WJ b.c.) “ all thinpi iu temples wero Kiniacan.” 
Vip ivlua (iii, 3) says, “ Oniantqile aignla flctilibiiH au, aircia inauratia' earum 
fastigia Tuscanloo more, iiti est ad Oirctini Maximum Coreris, at Hereulia 
Pon^iani, item Capitolii " (comp. iv. 7, vi, 8). 

5 The fr^nent use of engagoa columns is a peculiarity of Homan architec- 
ture, but it is sot without precedent in Greek building.^ of the 1)e8t p«ri«xl, 
e.g., in the lion-tomb at Ciiidns and the temple of Zeus at Acrigentum. 6ur- 
laoa '-oric^iments over the niouldiugH wero uoc^ fiir more largely by the Romans 
than by the Greeks. 


.siiiijci lo 1 uc immcmu; leverage uliicii a tine arfdicd vault con- 
.stantly exerts uii its imju>sls.^ Tliis is a wry imjiortaiit jmint, amJb 
one which ia usually overlooked, muiiily owing to the Human juru^- 
licu ol hieing their coiicivK! with hrieks, whidi (fr<»m an examiiiii* 


very able engineers, aii<l this led to the development of a now and 
more purely Homan slyle, in w^hich the reHtricUon.H imposial bv the 
use of the stone lintel were put aside and large spaces were covered 
with vaults and domes east in .Hcini fluid coiicreU?, a Tuelhod wliicb 
had the enormous advantage of giving the arched form without iho 
conahint ihrnst at the Hpringing wliidi m.-ike.s true arches or vnult-s 
of with- spun so ditticult to deaf with. The enormous vaults of the 
great theriiiH*, the baailii-a of Gonstauiine, and tlie like cover their 
siKiecfl with 0310 solid mass like a metal lid, giving the form but not 
the Jirinciple of tlie arch, and thus allowing the vault to be set on 
walls whiidi would at oiiee liave Wen tbrii.st apart had thev been 
.suhjeeted to the immense leverage which a tine arfdied vault eon- 
.stantly exerts on its iinja>sls.^ Tliis 
one 
lice i 

tuwi of tbo .surlaee (uily) .ap]a;ar to be a priiicTjial item in tin*, eon- 
st.ructioii, Ihe walls of the Pantheon, for eyamjdc, arc eovered 
with tiers of brick arctios, and many throrics have Iksmi iiivcntcil 
as to their use in <li.stiilmting the weight of the ivalls. lint a re- 
cognition of the tact that these walls uie of conevi'tc about 20 feet 
thick, w'hile l.hc bri<*k taring averagi s scarcely 6 ijiehes in thicknefss, 
clearly shows that ihi '.r “ ii lit-vijtg ar»hcs” have no more 'On* 
stnictional use as lai' a.s (eijccins th,. pressure, than if thev were 
j>;iiiited on the .surface of the walls. pAactly Ih.- s;tmc ira.sons 
ajqdy to the sii)»ertu'i;il use of brick lu ail ar- hes ainl vault. s.* 

At first tufa only was used in oj.us qiiadraium, as we see in the Opus 
.so-eulled wall of Homnliis. Ni*\f tlie harder pepeiino began to he f,uAd- 
worked : it i.s usc<l, though sparingly, iu the great vScrviati wall, ralum. 
and during the lcitt?r roj>uhlie .'ipjiears to have been Jaigely (-injd^'ed 
for exterior wall.s or points where there was heavy j>ressuro. while 
other i»art> were luiilt of tufa. Thirdly, travertine ap|.crtr.s to have 
lx*en intiaMlueed about the 2d century ii. r. , but was irsed at first for 
merely ornamental |.)ui j)o.ses, very mueli a.s marble was under the 
fciiipire ; after about (lie middle ol the l.st eentnry x.n. travertine 
began to ho largely used for tlu; .sobd mH.s.s of walls, a:i in the tcmjde 
of Vesjiasian and llie 
Colosseum, 'J’he tufa 
or |MqM*riiio blocks 
Were rou,ghly 2 'Ho- 
man; feet lliiik iu 
regul.’r courses, iso- 
do lit it. ai, by 2 fee t, 
across the einl, and 
under the )H?j)uhlie 
often ex.aetly 1 feet 
long, .so that two 
block.s set cmlways 
ranged with one set 
leiigthway.s. 'fhey 
ivcro then arraiigcil 
iu alternate I'ourses 
of headers and 
St n.; tellers, so as to 
make a good bond ; 
this i.s the “«*m- 
plecton ” of Vitruvius 
(ii. 8). The so -call (••I 
Tabuiariuiii of 1 lie 
Capitol is a giMnl 
'•xamjde of this (>iec 
lig. 1). The harder 
and more valiiablo 
travertine was not 
cut ill this regular 





wav. bnt i-UH-cs Sf all 
were us..), 
as they liapjK'ne* 


come 


JW M. 

l inn, 7H II. e. Ait’b 

„w -. u... ......... ... .... .„.iiilHrunii (we 

to VII.). The Mat nreh C of travi rtlne, tlie iv.st of 
from the iKperino. .V. l'’«ieliiig‘i;ouise oi iim;;h st«»iii*s. H. 
ClirilTV in oriier to ^^'oiiclvlefiilinilation, exposed tiy tin* lewenn^rnflbe 
avi..i,l' WHsto : '• "I’";''" 

a.s much as If) by 8 feet wen? n.«ed, and llic cour-si's varied iu 
tluf;.knes.s -tile ** ]»scudis<s loin u ill ” of Vitruvius. 'When tufa or 
jK'jxu-iiio was iiiixiid with tin: travertine, it was cut so as to range 
with the irregular courses of the latter. 

It is an inlere.stiiig j»oiiit to note tlie manner in wliieb tho 
Roman buihlers mixed their different niatt»riale aerordiiig to the 
weiglit they had to carry. While tufa was frequently used for the 
main walls, pejuTino in tho Servian wall on the Aveiitine) or 
travertine k.g., in the forum of Aiigmstus and thc*tempU;of For- 
tiina Yirilis, so called) was in.%rlcd at jMiinta of sjiccial pjessure, 
.‘lueb as jiier.^ or arcbes (see 6g. 21 below). Tlie Coloaseum is a 
particularly claliorato example of tbi.s mixed couHiructiou with 
three degrees of pressure sujijiorUnl by three iliirereiit materials 
(see fig. 2). 

4 111 thfl beautiful drawinj?* of Oboiay (I.’Art tU TAtir chtx Ua Paris, 

the siractun] ' 
mneh exaggerated. 


1873) the airactunil lmpi>rtiiiu:e of the br{<;k used in vault* and arclum ia very 
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The use of inovtar with opus (lundratum is a sign of au early 
It 


rather than a lute ilato.* 
Avfjitine, in tlm 
T.ibnlariuni,aiul, 
most stiikiiij^ of 
all, ill the Tul- 
liaiiiim niulcr 
tin: “ Al.iim'i tiim 
prison ” — (.ti - 
taiiily oin: of tlio 
ohli* I l>uil^Un,^.s 
ill (sf-c 

riitlt r t h(' 
fin[«ijv inassivt! 

MtH-ks, wlirlhi;'!* 
of tvifa, traviM* 
tilir, nr Inarl;|i>, 
an* sf|. uillioiil 
any mortar. ll 
mii'^t, lni\r»vor, 
lit- nlisorvctl that 
in llK'sa early 
insr.’VW'fs lln-. 

“inoi tav ’’ is liut 
a tlirfi .strahim 
of Him*, littlo 
liiirkei; ■ than 
stout. paper, 
iisrl not a.s a 
eemont to bill' I 
the bioi.'ks to- 

.i^vtliiT, but 
sirnpJy <<• ^^'ivt*. 
the joints :\ Ki,; 
smoothly lilting 
siirlaee. Tim 
.•I'lual bimling 
to'.ntl.M-r was 
‘lone l»y olainp.s 


ocoutN in the Horvian wall on the 

A 



flow 'Is, as 
as by llio 


!. -Kxamjih* (-f in vvliirli iimny tii:it*'n:(l.s 

m.simI ; npni'r ]>;nl. uf mir «»r IIih inner nnlialin^ walls 
iimlcr tin* r.iiiiei of Ihr. f 'tilos.'fiiiii. A, Mainitt S'-alS 
<tn l»ricK iiTi*l ^al^*n^l|’(M^ t>n vault ni:i«lt* nf 

liniiiifjc sT'iini n.tv 11. Tiin» rtine. aivli al ninl of 

j'likiii;.: .1). < »!m! of Ihc tra veil inn pit-ri built in 

Uriah tuth tht* I'llii Wiill to ai'e. it e.\h-.a slr'Mi;^th. K, R 
Wall oft Mia roinTi'ii’ l;na>l willi ti iaiii.^uhir Isirk.s, rally- 
ini' tin* Midlls of jmniir.i* wha-h KiipiM.rL t-h«? 

nnu lflt* srats. R 'rivnertine jmci* ar »Mnl of railintin;' wall. 
(>. Uriel; fa.v'ci ;irt‘h of coin‘r**fn to cm rv lloov of pussnrv*. 
II, H. I nfa wall, o|iii.s fina.lramm. J, j, ,1. Ijino of .ste[is 
in next bay. K, K. Sui f:it.<‘ mcln-s of laick, too .shalhov 
to be i.'f any oi»n.sti'uctiotiJil tijii*, au<l nol. nieaijt for oma 
nn iit, as lli'’ wbolo. ',v:ih sloe. •..(•)! ; they only fan* tJic 
W.ill (w liir’h i.s alv.Mlt 4 It rl think) fo tin; !iv« ra;^t* th ptli 
«if 4 iarbi s. 


I - > • -7 "X- ^ r ' ■■ ' 


I 





Of roncTcte walls faced wdth Imrnt bricks no daW example Brick 
curlier tlniti the iiiuhlic of the 1st century b.o. is known, 'niofaciug. 
Pantheon (2/ iJLik ) is tlio most important early ^iccirncn of certain 
date. The bricks used are always triangular la shape, so as to 
jiresout a largo surface on the bice with little expenditure tif Vuick, 
and iilsd tf> iiiiproi'e the bond with tlio concrete oehiud (soc lig. i). 

Kveii party walls of .small rooms, only 7 inches thick, arc not built 
solid, but have a concrete core faced with brick triangles ab<mt 
3 iiic.lms long. Owing 
to this m^dlioil of form- 
ing (lie walls it w;ls 
?| i.*ri'.;,.s.irv to supjiort 
the facing 11 rail iho 
4-om ri-in wa.s wlii'di ' 
app'-ar.s to have been | 
done with ;i wooden I 
framiiig eovirr'.‘'l with I 
]*laijl\S on tin* in.side. | 

1 11 some (MM S 1 lu: pl.lllko 
VMMe ji;iib;d outsble the 
\vo«i(b n npri gilts, a.s was 

«b>m*. with the iiiifinctl coiierete walls (sec below), and then ii series 
of perpoiiilicnlar grooves appear in the fiiee of the briekwoik. Walls 
faet.*tl with opus reticubilimi must liavc I.ici-n .sn]>pi>rtvil temporarily 
in the .s.siiie way. 

'rib! r liaiaejer of the bi iek faeiiig is a great belji towards detor- 
miniiig the tlam of Roman bnihling.s ; it has been slated that tlii.s 
can bo done .simjdy by measuring tbo number of bri* Ic courses that 
go to ;i biof,— - the more tlm brii.-k.s the earlii-r tlio work. This, how- 
evn r, is not the ease. In early’ work tbe l>n*i. ks are thick and !ho 
joinU thill, while in later tiim-.s the reverse is (lie. ea-a*. Tliu 3 
brick W4)rk of tbe time fd\Sevi;ni.s ami later usually ha.s more bri* ka 
to the foot than tli.at of the Flavian period, 'i’lio following list 
gives a few c h.araetej b.tie siiecimens of iii{feri.Ml d.ites. 



Vio. 1. Stictioii of eoiu'.refi* wall, sbowiuK tlio 
u.Hi* of briek.s luenrly jis :< faeibi;. 


w.'ll 

mass a ml weight, 
of th'*. gr«*at 
blot'ks use«]. b’\- 
eept ill the (*ai- 
Ibest; iiia.soiirv, 
each bloi'k was 

Very f Mftd'ully fastened, not eniiylo tin* ib*xt Idoek.s on the .‘^ame eour.se, 
wliii ll w’iis done with double dov<:-t:ail.Ml dowiTsof wood, but abm to 
tlio.se altovi! Jiinl b'dovv w it li .stout iron cLuu[).s, mil with lead (Vitr., 
ii. 8 III more oniamenlal marble 
work bronze clamps were oI'Iimj us<m1. 

Wlieii eoin iiUe WJis eiiiplovi.il it 
w;i.i I'aeed eitin.'i- with I'bnk.s of 
ojuis tjuridralmn {e.//,, (be Sel^ian 
wall alcMig (lie A vent ill'* ■ or willi 
«.»j»us iij-'erJum --smail ii regularly' 

.sh;ij»ed blocks of tufa to d im.dit^s 
iievoss, with |)ointed c.-ml.s ibiveii 
into the conerete while it was 
nml worke.d Miiooth on tlb! face 
only (see tig. y). 'Thiidly, in the 
1st ci'iitiiry u.r. ojiiis retieulatiiin,'* 
also of tufa, wa.s largely used alone ; 
after th.it it began to U; mixed w ith 
brickwork. It is very m-at in ap- 
pcamiicc, uud is often ri(t<!d with 
great l are, thougli it w’as goneiully 
covorctl with stncoo. U'lu* .so-ealled 
“liou.se of Livia” on the Pulatino 
is a good cxamplii of tho earlier 

sort, when the ipioins were made 

of small rectangular bbx’ks of tufa. SCctioh or ancle '***** 

riic jiiilace of Caligula lia.s it with pj,j^ 3. - Concrete wall fnccil with (A) 
<pioiiis of bric.k fai.dng. Though in opn.q iucnilinii ami (n)oMiis r«t.ir.u- 
Home opus relicnlatum was always Intinn. Cahowii the Meet ton, Himilar 
made of tufa, iti the neighbourhood ^^*^**' 

of tlie city it was sometimoH of ])cperino or oven lava, whei’e these 
matcriulH were found on the sjiot. 

1 CUoisy (h'Jrt tie hdilr chfss U» Rnnuiins, Paria, 1873) is mistaken in Wh 
liiMiial of the early use of mortar by the Roiiiann. 

^ The expanajon of the iivjii thnm^h rust, which c.au8e<I tha atono to split, 
1ms Thiquently been a Houn-.e of lulury to Roman wulU, an well aa the 

pnictioe, common in the Middle Ages, of breaking int(» the atoneii In order to 
exti-oot the metal. 

5 * Thm*e two kinda of atone focinga aro mentlouod thua by YItruvias (Ji. 8 ), 
*reticigutt(-ia. <)tio nunc (reign of Angiutua] oionas utuntur, ot aiitIqoTUiL qnod 

icertum dieitur.'* 


build iii>.T. 


: A v< * .Vv< ! 

; ! lii.'kM-*.;.-; I liickui- is rf 


Vto^tr.T t.>rjnliu ,-4 (.'n-siir, 4t u.c 

l’:nil lu‘t.51 «)t’ Agrii'p.'!, 'J7 u.t' 

l’r*'ftii i;ui c:;;ii|M>r Tii'crlii.s, v.u 

A'lued'icl of Nt'iM, r. C.vJ a !• . 

IkiOis ol Tilti.*!, «*. SO A.b 

l'u)a»T •»!' l>**iintian, r '.*0 A.b 

ir.ulit.'Ufa ul VriiiiN tiiid Rciiie, r, }:!.■> ah. 

I’alnf* i*f Scvriii.'*, e. L>iX) .v.l* 

j .X nvli.'in's wall-i, a.i» 



Thelcugtl) of the brick.s as it .appears mi tie* hue j.s im guidii 
to the dale, ow ing To the fact tlnU one or more “f lib* sliarp |»'ijii.s 
of the brick trirjiigb s weic vi.ry IVe*[uently’ brokj ii nif I.M'fon.! lib v 
were ii.sed. Mnreo\er, ^■arietie.s l>orb in quiility of woikm:ni,.|iij» an-l 
si/e of tlic. bri' ks «»rteii o<*cur in work of the simn.- d.'iti* ; a j.-cw gang 
of workmen ora bat.h of bri.ks from a rri\sb might easily 

o'’ca.si4»ii tliis. In tlie remains of Xcro's (loidcn 1 louse great 
varieties app«*ar, ami some id’ the walls in the inferior I'ofuns aru 
faced with Very irregular ami carele.ss briekwink.-* Speeirjl earn 
and neatnc.>.s were ;ilw;i\.s employed in the rare cases wlirp the w.ill 
I w is Jb.d Iti lie covered with stiii'co, which in the aksen-.e 'of niarblo 
i was Usually .spiend over botli inside and outside walls. All tlb*:.u 
j circnm.staiiees inake great caution nc<'c.sMary in judging of tlateji ; 
foi'tnn.atoly' after the l.st century A. D., ami in .some eu.se.s even 
earlier, stamp.s impre.ssed on brieks, nml e.sjK:><.iiilly on tlie largo 
tiles n.sed for arelies, giv(? r lcarcr imlb ations. Tim reason of tlm 
almost nniver.sal n.se. j>f siMooth Imdiigs either of npu.s ivticulatum 
or of brick over coucreto walla i.s a v«*iy !s./zling question ; for con- 
crete iUelf forms an excellent ground for tbo stueeo coating or baek- 
ing to tlm marble slabs, while the stucco adheres with ditfieiilty 
to a smooth facing, and is very liable to fall nway. 'fhe modern 
practir c of raking out the joints to form a key was not employed 
by tlic Kontans, but before, tlm mortar was hard they .studded tho 
faco of the wall with niarblo ])lugs and iron or bronze nails driven 

into the joint.s, so as tv givu a hold for tlie stucco a great wasto 

botli of labour and material.® Tlio quality of the mortar varies 
according to its date ; during the Ist and 2(f centuries it is of most 
renmrkablo hanlimss, - inude of lime xvith a mixture of coarse 
pozzolana of a bright red coJour ; in ting Jld century it began to 
bo infciiov in cpinlity ; and the imzzolaua used under tho later 
empire is brown instead of red. 

^ Concrete w'os at fir.st always made of lumps of tufa ; tlieii travor- Concreti 
tiiio, lava, broken bricks, and e ven marble were used, in fact all walls an 
tho chijwj and fragments of tl»o mason’s yani. Uiider tlie empire vaults, 
the o.onoreto used Oas of travertine or lava mostly for foundat ons, 
of tufa or broken bricks for walla, and of tufa or pumice-stone (for 
tlie sake ^ l^htnnss) for vaults. Mo-ssive waifs W'eio cost in a 

* Some of tho liricks are iw nio& aa sijpUickes thiok, wMlcTlji itiehes is £ 

usual OMUciinu^ for Roman brieks. 1 ■ 

* Tha Roman me^od of applying stuceo to walls with a wooden ** •«>(:<;,** «*• 

aistly as is doiHj now, is abowii ill a painting from Potnpcil (see Aim*, fiiri., 1881X 
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int)u1<l ; upright tiinhers» about 6*by 7 incliea thick and 10 to 14 
iVf(it long/ wur« Hct iu rowa on each face of the future wall ; planks 
0 to 10 luclies yj’de were nailed to tlicin, so as to fonn two snles of 
a sort of \xiXf tilto which thy senii-Huid in;u« of stones, lime, and 
pozzolana was jwured. this was set the timbers were re- 

moved and retixed on the. top of tlie eom'rete wall ; then fresh 
conerety was jaaireii in ; ajid this jnoeess was repeated till tin; wall 
was raised to the required hci^^hi. Usually such cast- work was 
only used for foundations ami j'ellar wmIIs, tho upper parts Vieinf^ 
fared with liiiek ; but in some (ra.M s tho whole wall to the top was 
(Vist in thi.s way ami Ihe l>j it k fa< iux ondlted. Iu streu^jlh and 
ilurahijit y no masonry, howt ver Ii.ird llic! .stone or Jar^e. the blocks, 
(a)uld ever e«|Ual tln so waits of eomn.-te when made with hard l.iva 
or travi-rtino, for each wall was tmo perfectly eoheiviit mass, an<l 
could (udy he. ih slioyed by a lahoi ioiis prtKvss like that of iiiiany- 
inj: hard stt»uc from its native. ].n'd. Owini? to thi.s inctliod of 
fonnin;.^ the Rt>m;nj ImiMinu's tic? jn’o^rc.^s of tiie work fn»ni tlay to 
«lay can ot’tcii he tia< e<l )»y a cIjuii^c in tin? h*ok «>f tho couerete. 
About .*{ hii t liii^li ajjpear.s to have been I lie averat^c amoimt of wall 
rai.aal in a day. 

aMarbje linings were tixe.jl vei y liiJiiIy 
clamps of metal, 


Bcfm.f ii. p. 176). These acciuimlated works of s<*nl])tnre were of all 
materials — gold nttd ivory (Suet,, 7’//., ‘2;, <*r wliicli seventy-four 
arc iiuinrioued in the catalogue of the. lhi;viaiium (soij I’reller, 
Jiajionaiy p. li'.Ui ), many hundrods o^ even th<ui.‘<am.ls of silvi'i*^ , 
( Idin., //.A'., .wxiii. fel), wliilc tho.se of gilt hion/e and marhlc must 
have existed in almost untold iiiunhers J'aus. , viii. ItV'.. X<»r wi re 
the ar-i iimulalcd .stores of (xveek ]»aintings mm-h inferior in nninlu'r; 
riot only were «fascl pictnn's t»y Zenvis, A].'elles, 'rinianthes, arol. 
other (lieek ailist.s taken, hnt even mural pjiintiugs were < arcfuHy 
ent oir tl!i?ir w'alls and brought to Rome .sceurc'd in vvoodeu frames 
(riiii., /AA'., xx.w. 10, ami e.iijip.iiv /I'o'iA, 40?. 

J'he biisall (.v/’A-a) in, 'els W' le Tnadc of ]ioh '.'onal hlorksof lu»l li^oads. 
neatly lilti'd togcthei 


In the Will IS wifli long 


wall -iinini?;s .^a.idiMi v 

from am'ienl niuhl 

ings, and the more V:. 

- ....‘I-. .. i a . ‘ '■ ■ 



AVERTINt BLOCK. 


• i -v ..Cti .:t.- 

' . - oT niio l>le. iiniTi;:, fr*Mii ttu*. <m? 11.'( of 

till? tciMl'lc of I’oiiei'Ml. A. Slabs of 

iiiai iilc. n, F'liiilli iii<»uiniT«:i Ilf N’miitUian “ 

r‘. Sl.il» of eipol lino (i ary.stian HIM till.'). |i. raxii!;.*- 

I 'f jmrfa .s,iiil!i. Earn! E. iiHel<‘us" and “riHtiis 
of coiici‘<;!(i t'CiMinp. iJ, <1. Iron cl.-oiips nm willi 
I'-'id t.ii \\k Miiiitiln liiibi''. 11 . llroiiZe ol!Uii|>. . 1 . 
lit K'leloi!;:. 


hooked at tin* c'ld so 
ns to hold in a hole 
made in Ihe marble, 
slab. J-'ig. r» givctiaii 
example, of the time 
of Angustn.s, lived 
against \ si one wall. 

The ((iiiiniity of rich 
m.'irhles wide! I, fbr at 
le.i.sL three, «'••lll urics. 

Were b. iiig dug out in 
c.i;>nin h'.s.s i.juarrics in 
Hk- Iv-ivl, li\ wiioie 
.'ii'mii'^ cd‘ wo'kuicn, 
and '■oiiSia.ni ly jmiir* d 

iilt.o liolne ;illU".rl 

lii-yond cihuliilion. 

Si-aivt ly a clmrcli i,^ 
w illiout «■Mlnluus and 
wall - iiniiu?s .^u.ii) 

7 i.-.agiii!ii c(U ch.a|ads, 
smdi as tiiosi*. of till- 
]^»o' glii.se, ( 'orsiid, 

and f'ii'o fandlic',. 
w il h the w liole cliufi li 
of S. Mnria dx lla N'il • 
owe 1 lieir .spb ii. 

dour cnlii’idy to tlnir w.ili linings of ancii iil tn.iibles, porphyry, 
and .ihiliiister. ’ 'I'lic hha ks \V“rc. usn.-illy m.'ii ked in He* oti. n rv 
vvitli a iiuuibrr, ami oflen with tin- ii.inns of tho ndgiiing emperor 
and llio (i\ e.r.v<*(.T of Ihe (jiiai iw . 'I'le-si- ijuaj rv-m.irk.s aie oitm id’ 
ojcal, vjilue :is indications of tin* d.aic- of n building or ixlii.tue/' 
Mctropoi^l.'in buil.Iing A' ls, not unlike ihos'* of modi-in Loiidoii, 
were emu ti'd by si-vcral cifihe cinjicioi I hcS'' llxctl the inati'ldals 
to lii‘ used, li»H ihiekness of walls, l1io ininimuni widrli id' slnids, 
till? inaximniij Imiglit allowed for hou.ses, ami the like. Aflcr ihc 
groat tiro iu Mcro’.s n igii, <11 an Ai;t was p.a.ssed reipiiriiig 

extei'ual W\'i]l.s t«.> he I'accd with lire-jU’oof JU.iteMiids, smh as 
po]>erim> or burnt luiek ; thi.s Act was being jueparoil long hefoie 

the fire, strong ovidenoe a.s to thi.s being a wilful act on J'iero’s 

part, as is ,a.«..serle(l by Smdoniii.s (AV/ o, 

Aneicnt Unonuous acouuiulations of statues and picluiv.s enriohed Rone* 
<workti of dining it.s jieriod of gn atest splendour. Iu Ihe tirst place, tie* 
Art. numevuns statues of tin? rej>ul*iii.‘iin and even of the regal jMU'iod 
wore religiously jn-eserved at a lime when, from their archaic char- 
acter, they must have been regarded rather as objects of aacrei l or 
arolneological intorc.st than as works of art (liin., 7/.iV., xwiv. 
D-IG, .xxxv. 7). Secondly came the largo (Jriero-Konuiii clas.s, most ly 
copies of earli(?r flroek work.s, executed in Rome by (Rock artists. 
To tliis ola.ss belongs nio.st of therinest existing soulpture piv.served 
in the Vatican and other inu.stuuns. Thirdly, eouiit le.s.s .statues ami 

i c';tur<?8 were .stolen from almost every important city in (R-e.eei', 
ilagna (Jneeia, Sicily, and westcim Asia Minor. These robberies 
la gan early, and were oanied on for many centuries. The- imporiit- 
tions included w'orks of .art by all the chhff artists from the fith 
centuiy downwards. Long lists are given by Pliny (//. .V., xxxiii.- 
xxxvi, ), and [>edestAls evru now exist with tiio'.)t»inea of i*raxiteles, 
Tirniirchus, Polycletiiu, Rrya.xis, and of tiers (see7#W/. Ctnum. Arrh, 
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* r t T 1 1) N , 

pii s'*i ved \ i;n .stiafie 5 . 4 . ^ 1 0 urrcf. 

in Koine aie tiio.se . ,, , .1.1, 1 

I , I’U . K.vaJiiplf III larly '•!» mail liy till- li-inj'.i*. 

; Jea'Iing np to llie ef Sal'irn «in ilu* < lives < 'm-i-.iiuii.-. A. ri:c. < s'- 
j I'al.'ttine Irosn the lirH- ui;’.. i'l, r<ily:;i'ii-in'it nil e, i;. 

! Summa Saer.i \ i.iaud b*-l«iiH;.r. I>. i{;ciT. ’i.u.i Muu.r. 'll..- eiir.i 

I that which Ibllows liiMU (IHn, iM I- purl ..Mill: o.;hL 

j the. cui'vo.l line of siio]is ill Tiaj.-iii'-; Ibiuiii. M;iuy otlieis 
j ).iU! have all been relaid in hib. r llne-.s, wiili li.i.bv littiiig joints,* 
j dlie tollowing i.-. ;i of tlie • liii-f ro.ads whii Ij ridi.i t.'-'.l from 
I Koine (see Elate \’ll. ; \ ia Ajijiia ;i.nd - 2 . Via I‘•lrll 

I i.s.sui d from tin? Serv ian Eorta t'.-ipen i, ami ImiIIi iu* I :iL Eii.iies enl iim ; 

• di \ la Jiahic-Mia, from ih(‘ E. Ksi|uiiiua, j>a''-lug I- abl- urn, jnim.d 
tile Via l.atina JW) ndles f’lnui Ki'U-.e ; (Ei \ ia 1 l.jM.ua ? ImIm- called 

, Ej‘;en«-.stin:i;, also i.-smd fioiu ihc (*. EsnuiMici. and ji.iiued tlie Via. 
J.atina, tiu-.-u? iwti m.id.s ji:is-. ihii>U'..di the I'l.-iudiau !n|iiedm t Lali* 
\imul. E»)rt;i Maggiurc ; h ' Via 'i’iburi iiia, fioin i In? cate i.f th.d nain«.‘ 
to riliiir ; j]) Via Nouicnt.iiia, from the E. » '.'i*lna, |i i.s.viiig N«nij, n. 
: turn, joined the Via Salalia ; iT' \'i.-i Sil.'iiia, ;ib.o fmin llie E. 

U'.dlina, jidned rite A t. i El.iiMiiiia al .\rjcoi.a; A ) \' i.i Elaieinia, its 
= first half mile or .so alter le.i\ing ihe Ser\ ian Eoria Ibilunu n.i was 
known .1? ilh*. \ ia l.ata ; if a (ierv .irds p:i:..-,cd mil of (h,* Aurcli .u 
‘ E. Ki.iminia, and with m.inv braiiehes k-d to the, 1 hi*, f inwi.s of' 

• Xorlhern Italy, ami .‘-o into ( is.dpii'e ti.iul ; rj) Via Vurelia, i.'-sued 
lr« ni ihe Iraiis-'l’iberiiic E. .Nurelia. lUd p is.-'i d lloough lb.-:! UMbaul; 
( 10 : \ ill Eortucu.‘-is, troio tin- g.i'e ol' ihal mnnc, alnoii the lig'nt 
bank of tlie Til»er, to Eoitus .\ngu.-.li m-.ii' its nimitli ; ill.i \ ia 

; (J.sti«*ii.'-:is. from tin? Servian E, Trigeniin.-i. .-ind tie.' .Viirelian 1 *. 

. ()*.licnsis to (Vslia ; i Via .\i> eatiu.i. proli.-ibly .1 bjaneb from tlie 
; Via Appia, lei I to A idea. 


1 Yet for iiuinr eeninrJ«N (lining the Middle Ages the rlcln-f. eUe.'* of iinetcnt. 
Rome were riddled witli liine-kllns, in which the greater lukrtnf the inurble 
was dealroyed ; pee Rupltael'a letter to l^eo X. on this subje(.:t< publUihed by 
YlPCfHjti<l(f>ine, 1834). 

> »(* in Jins 


uxto, in Jnn, Ifutt 1870,^ p. 103. 


Iit iuniits of or ir. Ixt>nt.\ 

It i.s evident from icevnt di-scoveries that tlie site of Koine was Elute VI 
populous at a very remote period. Elint iniph im iit.s and ii-imdii'- .Archaic 
of the. early Kron/e Ago have been fonml mi the Avi-ntine and in ))Ottery. 
other plains;*"* and in 1874, m?ar the areh of ( lallienus on the 
K.s«juiline, llic important. iH.si overv was imide of a ne< rnpoli.s‘‘ ap- 
]iarently of con.sidcralde eximt, tlie lonihs of wliirli ami their c(jn- 
tents — iiclih.! vase.s ami other objict.s were of I'lnenii.-ian ami, 
Kfru.scsni character, dating prohaldy ahmit the time of the tradi- 
tional founding of Koine. In Ecbniary 188:5 a numhrr of very 
early i-i.st tombs, fonneil by two .slabs of stone s«j-l on edge with a 
tliird for the litl, wt;re found dnriug excavnrions on the. Ksquiline. 
hclweeii the Piii/./.a Vitt. Kminanuide ami the Via di 'Napoleono 

3 Eighty Hilvcr stnf nr.s of Aii>;astUA, some eunestriau ami s.-mie in uamlrirM’, 
an? ineiiHoiied in tin? Mon. Anrar. sco g. .S'22 W'low. 

4 Sec Kildiv, r/p r/r^gi An/U'Ai, in Nanlilii, v<;l. iv- 1S.;0 ; ahuo I, ivy, x. ‘2:i, 
xi. .'>1, xli. 27, 

* Under the. Servian wall on tin*. Elsqullino has lieen fouticl ]Hittei-y of that 
very primitive sort whii-Ii is oruaimmted only wtMi rudely incisiul lines, zig- 
zags, }iatrhiiig.s, and dots, similar to that fr^uiul under a Htratum of pe]a;rtno 
riM;k at Alba lAmga. 

® 8eo “Nwrop, dell. Flsqullinu,’' In Aaw. fiw/,, J8h7, p. b and Mott* Jnif., 
xi., pL xxxvil. ; also JfulL Conm.mirdi.fiu, 
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Slorac of the pott4^ry foiiri*l in Uie Esquilhie necropolis wom 
of that ran* kiinl which is roatctl with white ainl ixiloureu Ktanni- 
feious <*nanK5ls, examples yf w inrh luivc lw‘cii foniid in A!"inn and 
, at Oarninis in Rhodes, - Ji nurt hrid of (Icconition w hich is not 

llcllcnic, hut was common in Assyria ami Kf'ypt.* Some <d th»* 
Ksijuilim* tonihs also ^•onlaillcd tcvia-cotta reliefs ol Oriental j'har- 
Hctcr, covcrcil with plum ho- vitreous colourc»l hrilli.int hlues 

and ;^rccns, like little li^iircs so eoniinnnly fouml in Kfiypt. 
Some dim traditions of tln-se earlier inhalntanls (?ertaiijly existiMl [ 
aTiion;:' the. Itomans ; I>ioii Ca.ssius ( iii. Tii, to ac-eouut for the exi.st- j 
cnee of a eity on ihe l^alatinc earlii-r than tlie Iradilioual Uuimi ! 
Qniidrata, invents an ••.u lirr Romulus ami Heimisto be its found«*Ts.^ I 
Wall of 'phe most importai.t e.Aistiti^ relics of the time wlieii Ibimaii ; 
Reuinilus. hislorv first ]t,hou![^h dimly, to take a definite sliapo are tie* j 

fjo-calJrd “wall of lomiulMs/’ forming the < ireuit of the famous | 
Koimi Qnadrata i»f rln- I'alatinc. IJu fortunately the aceouiits of j 
the extent of tin* roimeriuin \ Pi),'itma')'ii(.in) or sacred cnelo.sure ;'ive ; 
li'it liLiIe li' lp toward.s •h inrln;,' its cirenil. Even its juveisc nature ■ 
is a matter of dmibt, in sjiiLe of tlm aceounts of it }/ivi*ii by Varro j 
(A.-A., V. 1-til;, law .i. 4 t), and l>ionysius (i. 88), as is usually the j 
case W'itli di'seriptious in ancient writers of what was in their time* | 
purely an archieoloi'ical matter. It is, however, ci*rtain lliat the j 
I‘o!no;riuin in some way or other tblloweil the. < irciiit of flu; prinii’ j 
live eiiy, calle«I from its shape Roma (^Mi;ulra1a.‘* ll.s houmlarit.*.s • 
are thus by 'i'aeitus ■'.///;/., .xii. l?l) : startin'^ frcun tin:* Koriiin j 

IJoarium at llie west eorm-r of the Palatine, it cjoi-s to the Ara : 
MaNiimi i see. ./na. iSol, p. ^.S'liiei the Ara Coiisi, both prob- j 

Mh\;‘ in tiie Vallis Murcia*, aflerwanls occiij.ieil by tin* Tiri-us j 
Maximu.s ; but the e.\:n t po.sitioii.s of tlics-* points are unknown. **' j 
The next stajucs are the ('mi;e Vetcii-.-^, the, Sae.cllum Larum, and 
lastly llo^ Porum Romanum. I ■nfoi liinatcly the known points in 
this description, namely tin* two fora, ai'e pidiscly lho.se wliich 
mark that p.irt of the. circuit know n from e.xistin;‘( n*mains of ihe 
walls, ft is therefore to the scanty relies of the. wi-ll which still 
e.visl on tlie «jthe«' silh's that we must turn to determine, the e.xleiil 
of Roma t^uadiata. 'flie.se, enable us to lix its line aloii;.( flic whole 
valleN <d‘ tin.' \'cl.ibiMm, on the west of the hill, and alun^ the 
valb'V of the (.’iieii.s Maximus as far as the so-Cfil)»?d Domus (b io- 
tiami, about li,iJf*way on the soulli side sec li;^. 17). 'I’lie doubtful 
point has lns u wliether the line of ilio xvull fr<»iu imiih to south 
included the whole cxh ut of tie* hill, or pa.ssed across it, abm^; the 
line »f that d<*cp natural \alley which once divided the Palatine | 
into two part.s, and was in later limes lilled u]i and built upon by i 
Doinitiaii in tlie eonstnietiun of liis ereat. palace. Rtsamt cxeava- 
lions have, liowevtT, <Usclose»l at .several points thi'! existcius* of ibis 
ancient wall c.xtemliiit^ alone; the .soutli-«.'astern t»art of tiic Palatine. ; 
im.U’covcr, there is strono j vid*‘ii<‘i‘ as to Roma (Jmid rata bcin^ e«.e 
c\tcii.sive with the whole bill fuuu ( 'icenn J)*- ii. 0, and Aid. 
(rcll., xiii. 11. Traces of tbe wall bavc. bce?i found runninf^ east- 
w'ard.s from the l’<»rla Mii^oiiia, and tlj.it; [liece <if wall by Llie 
Dviiius (Jclotiana wlii(di .starts to run mu thvvanls .acrt»Hs the, miildb* 
of the bill lias been Ibund t*) be merely a projecting' spur, wliich 
:i‘'aiu turn.s eastwards, so as to include iipparently the rest of the 
palatine wliciv the ])alaec of Sevcriis iiow‘ .stands. 

Ancient The nio.st ncrlci l remains of the Koimilcan wall ar*‘ tho.se near 
fortifica- the west ati'^le of the hill (see 7). These sliow that the fc»rti- 
tion. Heations of llonia (Qnadrata were formed in the u.sual manner of 
Etruscan eitir.s, in wdiich the natural .strcn‘'tli •^iveii by clilfs was 
incre.’iscd by artilieial means. The wall was set noitlier at the top 
nor at the loot <d‘ the hill, hut mme than half- way up, a level 
terruce of shelf all round bcin;^ cut in the rock on which tin* base 
of the wall sto<sl. Above that the lull w:is l Ut away intt» a clilf, 
not ipiitc |n.‘rpc’idicnlar but. sli^jlitly “ baltciiiif:; ’’ inwards, to give, 
greater stability to the wall, which was built up against it, like a 
retaining wall, reai-hing to Ibe top of tlie elitf, and probably a hwv 
feet higlier. Tlie si ones used in this wall are .soft tufa, a wann 
brown in colour, and full of maN.MS of idiarri«l wo«id. The ( Uttiiig 
to form tlie .Htec]» clilf probahly supplied ]iart of the in.-itcrial for 
the W'all ; and ancient ^iiairie.s, alT rwards usei] a.s rc.servoira for 
water, exist in the mass of rock cni whieli the .so-called tiu.n])le of 
.liipiter Victor stambs. It has bc*en a.sseiicd that these tufa blocks 
arc not cut but .sjilit with wcilges ; tliis, Imwcver, is not the raise. 
Tufa doe.s not split into rectangular masses, hut would be .sh.attcred 
to picce.s by a wedge ; moreover, di.stinct tool-marks tan 1 h* st!on on 
all the blocks wlio.se .surface is well prcscrvctl ami in the ipiarric.s 

^ .Vo/, ilt'ijli Sirtivi, Fcbriiftry l.ssa. An Hce/uiiit of pntterx’ found in K*’iiio 
wtUi uvchiiie iiicisi-il iits<a-i])tioit.s ih driven in .taa. /»w«, ls.sO. 

“ 8it also liri/io, J‘UtKre r i MiU' 1^76, ;Utd Uossi, 

un'iLii'i riurc.nufi ;iW Viminal>^, 1S7S. 

3 8t*e l)»*cker, rom. AUtirth., T,rij»sic, i. |»p. lO-Vn. 

* See r)iony.s,, it. iW ; SoIintiN, i. 17 ; Phil., //owf., a. 

* The Am MAxiuia of IformtcM wn.s prolwihly near Uie carcen'i* or starting 
end of the I’irrus (Dlony.s.. i. lO). Idie Am Coiisl (F.<|Ucsthiiii Neptune) gave 
iUi name to the I ’ousnalia, gaincs in lionour of this deity held by KoiimluH, iit 
whlcIi the eelehmfed cAptiire of the, Sabine wi>iMen to*ik jdane. In later times 
this altar c-xisted on op below the splim of tlic circus. api»areutly near the metii 
at the opposite eml to the carcores ; it was nsimlly hitldeu from night, but 
duriiiK the Pudi Circenses was niic.i»vt?red find cxjhjwI to view (see Pint., J/fiw., 
14 ; Voiro, A. vi. ‘**0 ; Tertnll., tk V. H). 



thoiTisclves. Ohisols from one-foiirth to three-foiirthH of an incli in 
width xvcm used, and also a sharp-pointed pick or iiaiiinier. The 
wall is about 10 feet thick at the bottom, iind inctWHCH in thickness 
above as the .seartiod cliff against whkdt it Is built I'eoodea. It is 
built f>f blocks laid in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, 
varying in thickness from 22 to 24 incbi‘.s, in length from to 5 
feet, and in width from 
ll* to 22 inchc.s. These 
blocks are earcfiilly 
workiul on tlicir beds, 
but the face is left 
roiigli, and the vertical 
joiiibs arc in some cases 
open, .sji.i<.vs of nearly 2 
inclic.s bidng left, be- 
tween block and hhx'k ; 
ill other ca.ses the ver- 
tical joints are worked | 
trm* and chi.se like tlic 
beds. The. ojicii vertical j 
joints are [leculiar to tin 
ma.sonry «»f this carl} 

)n‘iiod ; ill the wall ol ] 

Serviu.s they alw':iy.s lit 
closfdy, at If.ast on tin 
vi.sibic. face of tlic wall 
N o mortar was used. A i 
two points on the sbh 
of tlie N'clabrum (.sec .•* 
and if on tin* plan of tin 
Palatine, lig. 17) wiml- 
iiM^ s Miv P*o. 7. — fcM*eh(.»ii cif priiiiilive w.'ill id Quad- 

V ilcj trx h fa i litr Ohgmul hHghtnfwnll. II. LTp,..rp:u-t 

at 1 II In. rufa ‘h't, of clifT, now enmiblnl away. C. ()isl(-i*n i-iil in 
the eiitram.’e to which the tufa rock. I>. J<f.vi*Ilrd platform to rec.rivi' 
was once clo.sed by tlie Imseofwall. K, K. Cliff inaik. .st'fpcr liyrntriug. 
aindcut wall. One of these ( No. 8) in oitrly times (before watia in 
abundance was brought to llie Palatine on inpieductsi was u.scrl as 
a reservoir to collect surface water, probably for use in c.'ise of siege ; 
eirciilar sh.aftsfor buekets arc eut tlownwards tliroiigli the roek from 
Ihe top of the hill ; fig. 7 .show'.s it in .section. An exactly simil.tr 
rock-iMil. i'istern with vertic.al shaft.s, of v<*ry i*ar]y ihite, exists at 
Alba Ijoiiga. opposite the chinch of S. ’IVotloio a .series of Init- 
lrcs'<cs be-loiigiii!' to the. wall of Roiiiiibis exi.sts, pailly concealed by 
a Jong line of buihling.s of the, l.at(*r years bf tbi‘ refudtiic and the- 
early empire, to make room for wliich the greater part of tin* then 
usele.sswall wa.s pulled down, and only fragments left Iimt and there, 
where they could be worki d into the walls of the. later liouse.s. 

Three acecss«.vs only to the ancient city can now be iracral. One Gales of 
is the .so-(*allcd Scahe t.'aei. a long .sloping M.scciit i iit thioiigh f lie Ib.m.'i 
rock (.sec fig. 17) from the .side of the CiiiUs .Maximu.s; .some Quadrat; 
ivniains of l lie earliest w all still i xist. along the sides of this st.cep 
Hsi ciit or .staircase, d’lie upper part of this has remains of a ba.salt 
))avcment, aildcd iu later tinn s, ]»robably Cf>veriug tlie more ancient 
rock-cut. .steps. The name of the gate w hitdi bsl at Ibis point into 
Roma (>uadiata i.s unknown. M'he only two gates wliosi? mime, and 
iHisition ean l»o (with any dogree of probuldlity) identitied are the 
porta Romanubi and the Vorfii Mugioiiis (Plin., If.N.y iii. 9). 

The former of thes**, ealleil PorU Romaiui by Kcstiis (ed. Muller, 
p. 262), was at the foot of the. Clivu.s Vietoriie (.set^ lig. 17), at the 
.angle next tlic Eoium Roinaniim,® Accojiling to Festns it was .so 
railed by tlie Sabines of the Capitol Vieeuuse it Wii.s their natural 
entrance to Roma Qnadrata (.see al.so Varro, A.A., v. 164, vi. 24). 

TJie original ai»proach to it wa.s by a lond running up the lower 
extra mural pint, of the hill from the direction of the Vedabrum. 

In latter times a more dins t a.sccnt to it W'js made from tho Forum 
by a lliglit of .sb'iis, i>rol)abJv the. Seal;e Anulflihe of Suetonius 
72 ; .seo figs. 16 and 17 and jdan of the Forum, Plate VI 1 1.). Tlie 
lower part of those stairs, now biirioil under S. Maria lAberatriee, 
is shown in the miuhle plan of Rome; the upper part, that from 
the. Xova Via to the (Jliviis Vietorho, still exists, and has recently 
been exposed. Trace.s of the Porta Alugioni.s or Miigouia (.sec Sol., 
i. 24) have been discovered near the temple of Jupiter Stator, where 
a basalt jiaved road leads nj> into the Palatine from the Summa 
Sacra Via and the Snnitna Nova A'ia, which joiu near tho arcli of 
TUiis ; exposure to weather lias now de.stroyed the soft tufa Ido^’ks 
of w'hicli this gate was built. This is probably the “vetcrcin 
liortani Palatii” of Livy (i. 12) through whi<*h tho KotiiaiiH Hod 
when dideated by the Satuiies. A third entrance,’' according to tho 
ancient Etruwan rule (see ServiiLS, ^td i. 422), probahlv ex- 
isted on the east wde of the lull, but its site is uncertain. Jutigiiig 
from the shape of the hill, it may very yiossibly have been Qiiuler 
the o,\i.st ing palace of SeveruK, whore a road leads from the stadium 

s Tlie )»ret;eiit aiiinincc to Osligala'ii palace U pi'ulNitdy exactly on the site of 
the aneiHiit. loita Koiimno. 

7 Tlie Htnifs «»f Caciw, Is iiiK only sn access for men on foot, vroiild imt l>e ' 

coiinte.il a» inirt of the tlirec iiei'.esiuiry irutos whieli exirited in every xftruscatt 
city, and were (lofticaUsi to Jupiter, Juno, and Miuurva. 
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down to the valley of the ( Vrlian ; at other nlaees the mat side is 
precipitous. 'Hie tmildiii^ uf the ein|XTorH have, liowever, made 
such radical <dMuiigos in tlie form of the ^rouml llmt auy degree of 
certainty on this |K>int. is iinposHiblc. Tltis third gate, according 
to VaiTo, who in»;ntioiJS {L.L., v, 161-3) all threv, was eallcil danu- 
alis.' With regard to the last gate there is sonic doubt whether 
he is right in its position ; Maerobius {Sahir.f i. 9) ])bu‘L*s it on 
the .slop<^.s of the Vniiiiial.'^ 

Hcnffiinn of nf Kf.n<fs <^753-509 n.r.). 

The most iniporl^iut remains of the regal period arc the great 
wall, principally the wenk of Serviua Tulliu.s, by which he im bided 
within ono circuit tbo separately fortific«l hills which were then in- 
hnhited, • tin* Palatine, Capitolinc, Aveiitine, Q^iririal, and Crclian, 
and added two more, tin? Ksijuiline and Viminal. These seven 
lulls formed the SoptimonVimii'* (Varro, 11, vi. 24). Of 

even earlier date was tin.-, fort (Liv., i. 33; on the top of tin* .laiii- 
culum, ta)iiiiucle<l by walls with the I’oiis Subliciiis, some iiiassivi* 
fomidations of whit li slill exist, though imw buih*<l near tin* church 
of S. IMelro in Muntorio. Existing rcinains show Unit the gruit 
wall is of iiioi’tj than one date ; ]iart is proli.il»ly earlier llnni Servius, 
ami nniy he remains of tin; wail \vhi( h, according to Livvii. 36, 3s* 
and Dionysin.s (iii. 37.), v\:is jdanned and in part carried tuit hy 
Tanjiuuius Priseus ; it would seem impossi]*le (hat a work *6' ;-aicli 
gigantic magnitiulc could have. Iteen hegu?i and eompleti-d in the 
lifetiim; of one man. It. should, liowei er, lie rememhered that a ; 
conijiletc circuit of new wall was not napiiiTd in this nndcrf.aking : i 
each, )U‘ohahly, of tiu* five hills |li:,t iiih.ahitcvl had il.sowii foitifiea- • 
tions, and these, w.-je utili/ed in tlie line <if the now w.all. The j 
.^]>ae^^ thus im liuled was <livided hy Servius for polifieal, milil^ny, ; 
and relighuis jairpose-; into four regiones (Vano, //. v. 16-31) ! 

(1) tin- Siihiirana, iiieludiiig the Co'iian, and piohahly inosl (.>f ils ; 
.uijan'iit valleys, wirli the Suhura. tin? (kirin.c, and pait of tin* 
Esijuiline the derivalioii of Suhnr.iiia from titif' is from dunlus. 
(pioied liy N^arro ; (O) Ks'juilina, the main put of the Kst|nilim*, 
iueludlng lie: <)|i[»ius and Oisjiiiis ,es tpiil-iu*. dwelling's oc'/.s/.A-, ef. 

imi.sl ; foil ina. the N'imiual and hhiiriiuil, whieh were 
lalled “eollcs"iM contrnli.’f im.Hon to the otli(‘rlivc hills, whieli ; 
\\a !’c ca.lhd “njontci”; . I,* Palatina, the IVdatinc and its ;oljae».nt | 
spurs, The \’e]ia aj)*! < li.-rmalus. ]l, will he. olistuveil that lhe.se joJir j 
ii-giom s do no! iueludr the Aventine, the fapitid, a.nd .smne of | 
Iheir adjae..-nt valleys. - -an omission for whielj it is not ca.sy tc» j 
ae'i.mnt.'* 

If\ca\'ii ions (if the last, lilftii years have domr miieli to deter- 
mine ihe, lim. ol' i.ln* Sei vian wall ysi e Plate VII.}, c.sp».s*ially the gn-at 
work.s niidcrtakcn in laying out a new (piarter of the eity on tlie 
Quiriiial, Ksipiiline, and Viminal, whieh have laid hare ami then 
nmstly <Iestroyed long liin's of wall, espeeially along the agger. 
Pieginning from the. 'riher, wlueh the .Servian wall touched at a 
point mar the present Ponte Iloilo, .and s<'parating t.lie Forum 
Olitorium ('outside') from the Fornni Ihiarium !insi<le), it ran iu a 
straight line to th** Capitoiine Hill, tin* two cre.^-ts of wliieh, the 
Capitoliiim and the Arx, with the intermediate \alh'y the Asylum, 
were surrounded hy an i-aiTwr forliticalion. .set (HioiiV'^.. ix. c,S) ciri 
X'j0.)t? . . . Ka\ ntrpaLS tivirrA.o.ois. In this short s|i.’icc there Were 
three gales,- (1 ) the Porta Fluineiitaiia n(‘xt lln^ livi-r .sec Cie., ./»/ 
Jft., vM. 3; Liv., xxxv. 19, ‘Jl); .2) Porta Trimii]»lial is, sileun- 
knowii ainl u.siially only mejitioned in oonne.xion with Iriumphal 
processions (.see Cit'. , In- /V.v. , 23 ; Joseph., /PfL Jn-L, vii. o, 4', 
it was pndmhly not. used cx<'cpt on the oceasimi of triumphs ; /3'i 
Porfa Carmentali,s, elose to the (.^iplioliuiu.' From tin* <^i[iiloHne 
Hill the wall pa>i.se l to tin* Quiriiial along a sjiiir of elevated ground, 
afterwards ( onipletcly cut away hy Trajan, Close to t)m Capitol wa.s 
the gate afterward.^ called the Porta llatumena, wlu-m.e issued the 
Via Lata (Pint., /w ruhL, 13; Pliu., If.K., viii. 4*2’:. Hemains 
of the wall iiml foumhitioii.s of tlio gate exist in Via di Marforio, 
Nos. 81 0 and 81 K. Afrer p.is.siiig 'I’rajaii’s fomm, the hist 
I'limain.s of the. walls arc on the .slope of the Quiriiial iu the Colonna 
gardens. Near the foot of the i,>ui]iiial was the l\>i ta Fontiiiali.s 
(Idv., xx.xv. 10). A piece of the wall has been exjiosed iu the new 
Via Nazioiiale, and also an archway under ilu: Palazzo AntonelH, 
which has been thought to be the I3u*la Foniinalis. d'iiis arcii i.s, 
however, only 6 fret 6 inehes wide and (to tlir .sprhigiug of Hu* 
arch) r» feet higli, which seems too small for one of the principal 
gate.s. Tlie Porta Samiuali.s Isee Festus, cd. Miiller, p. 34,31 was 
also on Hu* Quiriiial. prohahly on the .sIo|mi between Hie Tiwi 
fountain ami Hiu royal palace. Its po.sition is imlieate<l by the 

A Hee ii. 6ri ; Pint:., 73n/»., i\. ; Crt-s.**.. viirious IVn,<uiieiits ; I.iv., 

1. 7, ft ; Sol., i. 17 ; Festus (cl. Mtlllrr), v]). 'm. 

* See Becker, IM MurU^.t rorHs Romiv, l 4 :tp«ic, 1842; also “ I/i ferwla/ione 
at Htima," iu Hull. C,mm, Arrh., ix., I8kl. 

* At an vHrly (Iftte tlie. tenu “.Septiuuuitiiiin*’ liiul a ditferent lucaiiliig (sei? 
Pint., Qiuvs. Ron^, rtO ; Burn, Rome, p, 87). 

^ Becker Hiig^eKts (Ilayuthuch, i. 36l)) that the Capltfiliiie Hill vrns ex«'lii«l«*il 
on account of it« iiaered chametef, whiUi tbe Aventine waa not yet thickly 
liopulatecl, and tliH Janicnlnm was 4»uly ixieupled by the foil; set- also Ami 
/wV, ItWl, p. 61. 

8' See Sol.j i. IS ; Liv,, 11, 40, xxlv, 47, xav. 7 ; AKCon., Ad Cio. fa T<njit, p. 
»0, OreU. • 


[ rxistfiicp of soim* tombs wbich give tbr line of the road. On the 
I imrtli-wrst of the Quirinal W'an Hm Porta .Saint ari.s (Fc.stus, p. 3*27 ; 
i I.iv., ix. 43), probably near Hm “Qiiattro FonfanH, ' In tlio 
I Ikiiborini palaiv. giinicn.s, and c.spoci.aIiy in those of the A'ill:i M.ir- 
j bmhii (Horti .S.Tllustiani}, extensive ivmain.s of the w.ill have been • 
i recently exposed ami dc.stroycd, — wliich w'as also Hie fate of tliat 
I fine pieei? of wall that pii.^^seil under the m-w of finanee, 

I with the. Porta iJollina, w'hieh was not <»n tin- line (»f the ]»reseut 
i i»)ad, hut. .about .30 yanU to the south (st'c J Mony.s., ix. 68 ; Slraho, 

I V. 3). Thus far in ils lourse. fi-'uo the (.'.apit<tl the wall skirti-d 
j tlie sh»p*?s of hills, W'hicli were oiice mueh moie ahnipt th:ni they are 
now ; but from the I’orta (\>Iliiia to the. Pmta Ks«|uiliua it eross«^l 
.a large ti.n t of levid ground ; and her<*, hy the construction of Ins 
great agg. r, .‘<erviiis gained the stningt !i wliicli cl.sewhi'rc wa.s given 
hy the natural form.at ion of the liills. ']'hc#v']jole line of thi.s agge-r 
lias hem i.MVTjIly tiaci-d .and. mo.-stly <lestroyed. Ahoul the middle 
of if the porta Vijiiiiialis w.is found iu 1872 : it sfoo<h as 
says, cttA Tip •^u.'juari, and from it hd a i.tad wldcii pa.ssed 

through llm Porla f'hinsa ancient name unknowu^ in .Viirelj.aiv.s 

j w-ill. i‘<.umhitifius ot the. I'oita F.‘a|wiliua w-re fuuud in 1.876 
: elo.se liehilnl the ai'. li o!' ( hilli. ijils. 'I'he. fmtlier .•oiiisn of tlie wall 
j ai-ross ihi: valh-.y of tier- (.■oh.sst.um, with its Porta Quer«pietnl.'ina 
and Pnrr.'l l3eiime,uljmi, juejiahly a little luVoli'l, is ll;..r )e:i.ct 
kiuovii p.art of tlu' eireuit. Hen.e. the- wall sViri , flic, .sloj^.-s of the. 

' C3i liaii to the valley along which l!ie Via Appi.i p:is;-etl lhif»ugh 
the IVut.i ra(»(m;i, m.ar the clmreh of S. Cregruio. Its line along 
ill'* Avimtine i.-s lairly fhsfiuet, and mar S. Il.'ilhiiia .ti;d in flu; 

Toiloiiia arc* two of the hcsl-piesei visl pier* H«e former 

11 eour.ses Ijigli {'22 feet'-, Hie latter 2.3 (uO feet';. I'mli^ the 

Aveulinc it .appears !•» h;r.'e toiu hed tin* river m-ar th»* evi.^ting 
found.itious supj'O.sed loin; those. if the Siil'li.ius. Tin* i’oita 

Trigemiiia w.viJ elo^c hy the, hank. Ifem-e to our stai tirig-jKiinl iho 
river forimd tlic defem-t* of tin* eily, with its nia-N.-ivc ipiav wall, 
i\v‘ Kd\y) UKry) of 1‘lut.aieh '/iuik., 2<P. \ flagilieiifarv passagi; 

of Vano iL. L., v. 163) mentions two other gales, Navii ami 
Ra.udn.s«*nki, “the hrmi/e gale,” lnit their jn.siri.ms aie unknown. 

Till* sit.'of tin* Porta. N.i\ . 1 1 is i.-*: also Vej \ di-uhtful ; it was }iroh:ihly 
not ill the. .Servian wall. 

The wall is huilf of Moeks nf tufa, usuaMy Hm softer kinds, but .'ou- 
I'aning jie.-ordiiig to its posilioti, a.s in ime l eases the stfuic usial siriuu 
Was that <pianiei) on the lu s(.mie plae. a g<^o'l de.d oftion. 

P'-perino is usfd, 'I'he h]oeL-^ avei igc frem 23 lo 21 imlus in 
llii.'km ss - roiiglily ii Itomaii feet and an* laid in alternal.’ l•lmr^es 
of headers ami stret»‘her.s. 'fhe hrsi pic.servd picec of wai ! that 
on the AvMitiiie in the \’ign.a d’orlonia - - h.as om; com]>lete :ireh 
i and thi* starting of aiuithcr : their silLsarc ahoi.ii, ;M le.d from lim 
; grournl oiilsid.*, and prohahiy level w iih llu* ground inside i see Jig. s;. 




Kio. S. Part of .Si. i \ iaii wall on 


Tlu^se ar« lies, though hnilt of ile* haidei* .stmic, are mU later inser- 
tions, but ure . onteinporarv willi the wall itsi lf. 'I'he blocks, both 
bedsand vertiejil joint.s, ar.* nci v earefnlly woike-land set in mortar; 
in most efi.ses th. y .arc bevelle-l i-.niml the join Is. Some bloek.s .ire 
of gre.at h-iigth, - a/xdfioi \iOoi l^ioiiysius .adls thoui. At tin’s 
]j]:icc the wall is harked with a tliick m.nss of eom retc ; the vi.se of 
the arehe<l (»pcniugs is d(»nbtful : tliey may have been enihrasures 
for i Mta]»nlls. Tlie discoveries of re.’enf y»;nrs have shown tlie. cor- Agger of 
rci-titess of the description given hy ])iollV.^ills lix. 68' of the great Servius. 
agger, with its wall mid tbs.-;, bcgim hy the i*ailior kings ami coni- 
plctcl hy the l.a.st 'FanjiiiM. Fig. 9 sliows it in section ; Hie earth 
taken from Hie foss (wliieh w'as H»0 feet wide at the lioltom hy 30 
deep) was he:t}ied up to form the agger, and w'as ke}»t in ils nositioii 
hy a lofty retaining wall on the front and a lowev one behind. 

The outer wall wa.s in jiliu'es strengthened with imissivo buttresses 
clostdy Set, or with tow’ors ; in oHn‘r ]»l.ie(»« it hud no projeidion.s. 

The tack wall, the of*wlih;h shows the thickness of the 
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a/qjcr, ia in parts about J13 fwt fi-oin tlu'. front one, but it varies in 
tins ros(>ect ; iu other i.wirts the a^^er appears to have been more 



round temple in the Fohiin Boariiim ; it is still in use, and veil 



SfMftion and plan (driulih^ scnln) of Wail and of 8**rvin«, A, A. 

I'n liHtiirl'otl rru'tU «if fimsa. H. Karth livajv'd »in lv> fnrm tlnj u«n_N*r. W Ivoad 

nf Itfiiik i>l' fo.ssa, l>. Wall and UnUrrMS. E. na**k I'otaiiiin^ wall <»f 

!’■. Lrvfd 1o wliioh Uitr f.-asa was Ollod nj) and buiM. upon (ind»;r Hit* ompiiv. 

tliMiJ T'O thii'k. PiolwoiMi tho railway stn lion jniil flu* Do^/ana 
a lino l.dl V of the IVnnt wall reMuriiis, willj truces td' tin* r»>rta. 

Virninalis ufid of tl)c lowfr hack wall. I-fjIVu liinatfdy the whole id' 
tin* hank or aj^^er projwr has Va.tai removed, ainl lln* roui'li back of 
tho ^reat I'ctainin^JI wall exjm.^oil. Ihdli tufa anti pi'perino are 
used;‘-sln* Idoeks vary in leni^tli, hut aveta;,n* iu depth l.ln^ usual 
2 Homan feet. The raihva v cut liij;^ w lii< h has dcslmycd a /^reat. 
y>H.rt td’ llie aij.t't'.r slmwed € ](‘ai ly llie section of the w liole work : the 
strata of ditferent kinds of. soil wliieh ap|»(‘arcd on the .sides of iliC 
foss appeared a<(aiii iu the a.Jf.'.ter, hut lever.sed as tln*y naturally 
wamld lieiJithe process of di^^^ifjg out ami ln\tjM?bs' iij», liiouy.sius 
(iv. (18) states tile IeM;'l,h cd' the a;.:,cer to ha\'o heen 7 stadia -that 
is, ahuut J too yards -which agrees (rouifhly speaking': with tin* 
actual discoveric.s. ()tii,dually rme road ran a]on;.f tin* hoUtnn (d' 
the fos.s and amdln^r alon^ its ed^^e ; the latter e\i.st»*d in im]H*rial 
times. r»ut the wlnde foss ajipi’ars to have heeii tilled up, ]>roh.ihly 
in ihe time of Aue^ustus, and afterwards huilt upon ; Iioum-s of 
mixed hiiek ami opus rcticulafuui still exist against the outshle 
of tho great wall, whieh was ilsi'lfused as tin* l>ack wall of the.se. 
liouse.s, .SF» that we m*w' see t>.iinfe<l stiieco of the time (d' .Hadrian 
covering j»art.s ol' the wall of Ihe kings. Another row tif houses 
seems to have faced tlie road nn.utioiied above as running along 
the up|M*r edge of the fo.ss, tIuLs forming a hmg street. As early as 
the t nut* of Augn.stu.s a very large part of the wall of the kings 
hail luMrii pulled down .and built over, so that even then its circuit 
dillicull to thici* (l)iouys., iv. If?;. A very cnih'tis .series of 
masons' marks 
cxi.'^r.s on tho 
buildings of the 
legal pcriofl. es 
pccially on the 
St «mcs of the agger 
wail and tiiose <d' 
tile small • ella* on 
tho i^ilatine near 
Hic Sea he Oaci. 

Til' y are deeply 
inei-sed. usually on 
Hie ends of tli<* 
bloek.s, aiel aver- 
age from 10 to It iu«.‘li''s in huglh: some ai'e single lellei.s or 
nionograms ; oih'*e.s nre numhers ; anil .some are doiildful signs, 
4,, w'hii.li may he the numeral ,V) m* the KtnisianOH, Fig. 
in .shows the chief foj-ms fismi tin- IVdatine aiel Ks*|niliMe. * 

The StiK-viau city did led im lude what is now the most erowhal 
]iarr of Home, and which under the cm]»iie w;is the mo.st. archilcet- 
unilly magnificent,” namely, the gnat Campus Martins, which 
Wfi.s |iit>h:iii]y to a great extent a in:ir.-;h. It was once enlleil Ager 
'J’iinjuinun inn, hot after He’ levpnision ol' tie' Tanpiiiis was nameil 
( amjiu.s .Maitins from an altar to .Mars, dating from pn-historic 
times (hiv., ii. 5).^ 

<M' that w'onderfnl system of imnssivo an.-hed servers* by wbieb, 
n.s Dionysius (iii. fi8) fyiys, every .street of Rome wa.s dniincd into 
the 'I'lhor eoTisi'lerable remains exist, e.spe.'ially of the Cloaca Max- 
ima, which ruri.s irom llie valley of the .Snlmra, under the Forum 
(see Plate Vill.), along tho Velabrnm, and so into tin* TilMU* by the 


PurrEWT riQgR nn.owFii cnuncH 
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of tlm vault and woIIh is built of mixed tufa andiieperino.® Pliny 
(//.A., xxxvi. 24) giv».s an interesting account orw’liat w probably 
this great .sower, big enough (ho stiys) for a loaded hay -curt to 
along. Tlie montlis of two either .siiiiihir hut smaller oloac.T are 
still visible in the great quay wall liejir tho Cloaca Maxima, and a 
w hole uelwork of .sewers exist .<i under a great part of tho Servian 
cit}. kSoine of the.so ure not, Iniilt with arelied vaults, hut have 
triangular top.s fornn*<l of coiii-ses of stone on level beds, each pro- 
jecting ov4-r th« one bi-Iow,- -a very primitive method of construc- 
tion. i-mployed in the Tiilliamiin (.see tig. 11). "j'he gi-eat ouiiy Great 
wall of tufaBinl pcperiiio which lined both banks of the Tiber lor a quay 
con^^iderahle distance also belongs to tlm regal jM'riod, and was a wall, 
woj k of great .soli'lity and strength ; it is now mostly dc.stroyed by 
the action of the rivt‘r. Jn biter limes this massivi; wall was ex- 
tended, a.s the city grew, all ahnig the bank of the Cumpii.s Marlins, 
and, having lost its imporlam e as a line of defence, hml frequent 
flights of stairs built against it, «lc.scc.nding to the rive?*. Some of 
lhe.se are- sbowni i)i one of the fragnu'nts of the marble plan (.sco 
.Iordan, Foi\ Vr. Jimn. ; /'vvg. 16P}. In 1879 a travertitie hloek 
was dn dged up inscribed V . BARRONIVS . BARRA . AED . (TVR . 
OB-ADOS. JtEFKClT, dating from tlie 1st century n.c. This iec<ird.-i 
the repair of one of these numcrou.s liver stairs, 'the namo “juil- 
elirum littu.s”is not a classical term, but .simply a iran.slation of 
l*lntnr«*h’.s kd\y] Ax ?»;.*• 

I'bi' Tiilliaiium is proRibly, next to tlio r(*iiiain.s of Koma Quad- Tulli- 
rat;i, the. earliest 
of tin* existing 
buildings of Rtune. 

It. i.** partly cut in 
the tufa rock of 
theP.ipitolinc Hill 
! aiul partly built of 
j 2 b'et blocks of 
! tufa, set with thin 
I beds of jmre lime 
: itiorb'ir, in coiir.scs 
I pnijectiug one 
; over the other (.m*o 
fig. 11). Its name 
i is probably d?*- 
1 riveil, not from 
! Scrviiw Tulliii.s, 

1 as Vbn ro (v. H»l) 

' ti.s.sert.'H, but tVom 
; an <*!.irly Latin 
i word, fidlius, a 
sjiring of wat?*r; 
its original u,sc n a.s 
]u*ol»al»Iy that of 
n cistern or well. 

It w'as chi.sed by 
ri. f;onic{?l vault, 
anthed in sliape, 
hut not con.struc- 
ti<uially ail arc]?, 
very like tin* 
so-called ‘Moiiih 
of Aga mein non '* 
at Mycenay. and 
many eaily Etriia- ’ 

cun toiid*s. W hen 
the upper iviom 
witli it.s arched 
vault, also of tufa, 

was huilt the .scrtioii nf the Tiilli/iiiuin or “Mftiuor- 

^ . i line ]>ri.sou.” A. In Hour over flic Tulluntiini. 

U|.i..-r l-art ol tlw «, iil s..licl (t.ra niik. • ' " ' 



r, <-!. Rmiieti of cloaca, f ), K. 
I’ottition of iijoilcru HtaiiM aiul iloor. F, K. Front wall 
of I'nsoii with in.srnjaUm <if ‘.:*J a.i». Cl. FrolxiMy on- 
>oi> '.if 


1 Scp Bnt?za, in ISVC*, p. 7? ; Ji'ioian. Tdpoijr., i. )i. 2W». 

* It ;va.s fi|>iiemlly that, part of tlieCnnipiiH MartiiiN which w«.m DKiiied after 
the (h'reriH Flaminiim thnt wn» rrtnark/ihle for lt.s utt'klb'ctiii-nl .ipleiuloiir. 

8 On this whole Hnlijc»-t. cfm.Miilt Nihhy nnd (re.ll, Mvrts (fi Jimniif 1820; 
rhlCj Porff. del llfcinto di Srrvi'^, 18S.*] • Bockor, Ih /inmw Murls^ IirCnntCc, J8t2 ; 
LanclHui, Butt, ISTI, p. 40, Mon. Imt., lx. pi. xxvil., nlwi dM»i. /lerf., 1837, 
1 *. 02, nnA Mow. vI. pi. iv. ; t^iiRwnghi, Ln Mura <U Jlom^ 1880 (taken 

from TyAnoinnl); comp. Vltnivlufl, i, 

* iiee Uv., 1. 38, 50 : Dionya., iv. 44. • 


cone seems to 
haw. Imth nv 
moveil, and a flat 
Slone floor (a flat arcli in constnicHon) substituted. Tliis cannot: 
bo other thsin the “career . , . media urhe iinmineus Coro” of^ 
Iiivy (i. 33), who sjioak.s also (.vxxiv. 44) of tin “ iiifeiiorein car- 
ccrcni,’' and at xxix. 22 of a criminal being j»ut in the Tul- 
iiannui. That its use as a cistern was abandoned Is shown by 
the cloaca whieh leads from it, through the. rock, to a bmneh 
of the Oloaca Maxinja. This horrible plnoo w*»is usc-d a.s a dun- 

c MoiiiuiHcn JH niiutakon in hi.H AH(a>rt{on that travurtirii* In uactl in tUn vault 
of this cloAirA : ami Imnnc his urguiiieiit as U* its being of later date fklla to the 
gn»mid. 

« A great quay-wall with arcliod cloaca, aimtlnr iit style to those hi Rome, 
exists among th<| reniahis of the RtruHcau city of Gmvisca^ by tlw near 
Tnrqultiii, and also in other Rtnincaii Htiea.-Hi similarity not uunatuvAl if.we 
ttqcapt the atateiiient of historians that ttio grt*at doaoia were the won' of 
Tarqtilnius Priacna. f 
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geon, prisoners being lowered through a liole in the stone floor, 
— the only acctm ihc present stairs arc moileni. The two 
chambers are .yividly described by Sallust (CfU., 65). The en- 
trance to tlic upjK5r prison w:is oii the left of the stairs leading up 
from the Forum to the Clivus Argentarins, the road to the Porta 
Ratuiiiniia (sc« IMiite Vll. ). I-ientulus and the Catiline conspiniiors, 
ns well as Jngurtha and other prisoner of importance, were killed 
or stft)-vf*<l to death in this fearful dungeon, which is culled to 
fidpaOpop by Plutarch (Mariiuft xii.). According to a doubtful 
tradition oi' the Catholic Cliurch St Peter and St Paul were im* 
prisoiie^l in the Tulliauiiin. The name Marnertine prison is of 
modiieval origin. The front wall of the prison was restorwl in the 
reign of Tiberius 22 a.d., and bears this inscription on a pnijecting 
stving-coui’ac -C . VIBIVS . C . F . RVFINVS . M . COCCEIVIS NERVA] 
COS . EX , S . 0.^ Tlu' iloor of the upper prison is about J 6 feet above 
the level of the Fonim, to whicli access was given by ;i fligliL of 
stops— ScalflP (.TCinonife — on which the bodies of criminals were e.x- 
posed ; *■* Pliny {Jf.X., viii. Bl) calls it the .stairs of siglis ” {ffrathrs 
ip'.mitorii). 

Forum Rommium and Adja/u nl JiHilditujs. 

The Fpnini Poinanuni or Magnum, as it was called in laic times 
to di.stinguish it from the ini]»ori:\l fora, oe.cupios a v:dh*y which 
fixtends from the foot of the Cupitolinc Hill to tlie north-cast j»ai't 
of the Palatine. Till tho construelLon of the great cloacsi* it was, 
at least ill wet seasons, marshy ground, in which W4'r<^ .several jiool.s 
of Avater. Ill early tinie.s it was hounded on I wo .sides by rows of 
shops ami house's, vlating from the. tivnn of the first Tanpiin (Tdv., 
i. y.'i). 'file shops on the .south -ivirst side facing tlic .Saci-a Via, 
whi'-n; the JJasilica .lulia aft»*rvv.Hnls Avas l^iilt, Avric. occiijiiLMl by the 
Tfibeniic V'eterc.s.* Tlic s]ioi»s on I he noi thcri) side, lK‘ing o(‘cn[iicd 
by silversmillis, Avere called Tabcrme Argeiitariu' (sec JiiA'., x.wi, 
27, xl. 51), and in latiji- times, when ivlniilt after a fnv, were called 
Tabiuiiic NnA'a;-.* An .altar to Saturn (Hionys., i. ;14, vi. 1), fividi- 
tionally .si t up bv lln? companions of IleicuJcs, and an altar to 
Vulcan, both .it the end lowanls the Capitol, Avitb the. teiiiplc of 
Vesta jiinl the Kegia at the o]jposilc. end, wore among the earliest 
luoiiunuiils grouped around tlie Konim. The J.acu.s Ciirlius 
vani.shcfl, mh N'arro say.s (//.A., v. 1l8-14t*), probably with other 
Htagiiant pools, anIicii tin* cloacre Avere constructed (Liv., i. :4S, 
.56 1.-'* Aiiol.ber pool, the Laon.s Servilius, ne.ar the Kasilici .luliu, 
Avas preserved in .some foriii or (»rber till the imperial |>eriod. 
Under Sulla it wa-s used as a place to expose the hea<ls of many 
.si‘ii.:i ten’s murdered in Ins pro.scriptions (Ci<'., Rasr. Am., J>2 ; 
Scmn'.i, "h' Rror.f *1). The. Vulcanal or Ibijducstcuin aa’Hs an open 
area, so called from the c.arly altar to Vulcan, and was (liko the 
t.Vnnitium) a plnce of luiblic- meeting, at Ica.st during the regal 
period.*' It Avys raised alKivo the Comitinin, and probably was a 
space levelled on the lower .slope of the, (Japitoline 11 ill bebiml the 
ar< b ol‘ Si'V’criiM ; but its exact form and position are very dould- 
fnl. It was probably much ciKTonclic<l upon Avlien the temple of 
(;ioncord wus enlarged in the reign of Augu.siu.s. 

Pluli; N'lll. gives ;i «‘arcfiilly nieasunMt ]»lHn of the Forum, .show- 
ing the ntoKt recent discovenes. 

tf \'i(7hIm:is irt I’Uite {VI ft.) uf Fi.iriim 

1,1. (Uflsilica .Tiiliii) uvistiiig iinirbJe liters ami rrM.,*riirnt of scn-rn. 2. f'o. 
pri'.ssiuji (if marblo pier in the Jatc archway fjricrk-faeevi cr»n< ret.**. Only 
reMi.iin^ig t»rm »>r rtiu'ieril ii’avei’tinc piers. 4., 4. t lianiber.s of tufa Jin«t traver- 
tine, witii trivcc-.s v)!’ sliiir.s. a. Tabula luMoria, AVlt.li iiiscripti<iTi, see jv M7. 
0. 0|)e!»iiig into Ohvica Maxima. 7. M:i.M.Hive travertine prUestul. S, s. 
Paving of jAortrt .Manta an>i Afi’ie.ano marbles. 0, Paving of varion.s 
Oriental marbles. 10. Probable {losition of an.’h rifTitjerins. Kxist- 

iiig gninita eolminiM of temple of Sal uni. 1*J, M.ain tliglit of step.-i, «»f AvbicU 
only the cjmeret.e core rcni.'iiii.s. l:c Stjirting of Hmall siilo stairs to chanilrer 
iiiifif.r mam llight of stepM. M. Only pita-.e cxistiny; of jtnejeiit basalt paving 
(si'e, li^. 0>. Plrttf«.»nu of porthms of Iiil (Jonseiite-s. Itl. lJpi>ei- door in 

Tab>il;iriiim blocked up by porticus of DU t.’iujsentos. 17. Door at of 
stairs of Tabulariiim, bhic.ked up by temple i>f Vca)ia.Mittii (sec ilj;. 1). is. 
Travertine paviiij; .»f time of Dnmitian. !«. Pedestal of Vesna.si.iirs statoc, 
20. Three existing!: eolumii.s of temple of Vespa.Mi;in. 21. A^lieula built by 
Doniitian. 22. Travertine paviuK of lime of Ihjrnitijm. 2’1, 2;'.. 
passage and wjnd<»\VM in lower sbiry of Tabiibirium. 2t. Pedestal f»f slate.f 
of Concord. 2 ». Pedcsial n<ldcd by njie jif the Khivijin oinperors. W. Ki:i;5- 
nient. of a lAtf-.r j>ede.sl-al. 27. White, marbh.^ d«»or jiinibaml inassiA^c. threshold 
»)f]M»rta saniA martile. 2S. Remains of some early slrmiture in tufa. 
Tlinrv travertine steps ilown to lower paved level, perhap.s that of the (.Vmii 
tinni. ^10. Marblu .stops to this lowtu* level. 31. Unge marble fH-destal 
(nut Di iMHeril-icd to FI. Jnl. Cotisliintlus. 82. lAt.«ftdditMm to roslrti, 
3.3. Remains of a Kinall marble structure. }U. Marble, pede.sral of a column, 
with rude. »v»lie Is of the 4th century. .'I.'"*. M.-ii blo (lodcstnl of .an eqiicstn.Hn 

>. 1 Con«nlc.s suffeett fiM“J2 a.d. 

2 WceTac., IJist., id. 71, B5 ; ffuct.. VU., 17. 

a Bee Livy (xllv. Irt), who mentions a house of P. Afni-ainia, **ponp veteres 
ad Vort.umid aignmn,” which Avna lK>ught by T. Sempmnhis to clear the site 
for thrt Ra.sllieA S<?inpronta in 169 buc. Tins basilica appeara \/> have I'een 
afterwardH absorlicd in the Baailira Julia. 

Henoo tliese two aidea of the Porum arc froquontl| rt^ferred to in cla»sh*al 
Arri'^iinga os veterihua" and "iub novla.'* 
s In lator times It in>i|)oarB to have been an enclo.sed epnee containing an 
altar ; it la described by Ovid (Fast., vl, 403) I according to one tradition it 
mailed the spot where Ourtius^a self-immolation idled up tlie oliasm which 
bad opened in the Pomm (aee Tiionya.. ii. 41). * f 

< See Dlonya,, ii. ftO, vl. 67 ; Plin., ivj. 86; Mat., 47. 

^ -k target plan, coloured in detail, is glvi^ in J. H. Middleton, AwUnt 
SiTHt in im (ki it O, Black, Edinbargb). 
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aiatuo, set on end, and inscrllKKl to Arcadlns and Thcodosins. 86. Marble 
walla (jphiUi) with relieft* of time of Trajan (not in sifw). 37. Remains of a 
sinali inarldc structure. S8* Large concrete core of a late pedestal. 89. 

SU'pa to column of Phoo.ua, nart ntarbic and ^lart tnfh. 40. Ijate building of 
brick and c«incrcte lined with marble. 4 1 . Kxi.Hi.liig three columiiii of temple / 

of Castor. 42, 42. RxiMting piccen of inoHaic jwvi'.incnt. 43. Main atepH of • 

temple of Castor. 44. Side ste]).M ; only tho three lowest rcumiii. 4.’», T’art 
of circular travertine curb; jmtml ScrihunUt 16, 46. Original lino of Soirra 
Via, covered with late juivlng of Inivertine. 47. Line of side. Hteps of AkU’S 
Dia’I .Inlii. 48. .Small fi-out st;ur.4 np to p^xlium of AmIom l.bvi JuJii. 49. 

CurA'e*l recess in yMvlium, Avhich prolvaMy once contained an altar to Divus 
.Julius ; now blo4‘ked up )>y Kite. maHimry. 50. Fragment of a wall faca'd 
with upiLM rcticnlntmn. t;*nu:rf't,c Coro of p^Mliinu of b.utiplc of Vesta. 

.VJ. Small ii'diciilft by entmnee lo .\trinin Vc.slic. .5.3, 53. Bliops ailjoiuing 
Alriuiii Vestie. 54. Stalls fro'iu Nf»va Via up to Clivus Victoriic and iiaI.Mee 
tif Caligula. 54a. Sbiirs, shown on a f'ragiuMiit fd the marble plan, leadiHg 
up from the h?vel of the Forum lo that of the Nova Via. 55, .55. Windows in 
curia t,f l)i(i{-.lel.uiii (S. Adriano), now btdow the ground level; sec fig. 12, p. 

•Sbi. iii?. Murb’.o iliH)i w.‘iy shown by Du Perae, ti^^v iniKHlng. 

Unlike lln*. lorn of- tho emperors, each of Avliich Ava.s .snrroumled 
l>y » lofty AAUt 11 ainl built at one lime, from one dc.sjgn, the archi- 
tectural form of the. Fttriini Homaiiiim \v:is a slow growth, 'fho 
imirshy hattlcdiehl of tlie e.irly in!i:!)>itiiiii.s of the capilol ami 
Fain tine. Is'eame, wlnm lie- ground was <1 mined hy thcgn.‘.at. elo-ieiV, 
uinler a united rule the most eoiiveiiunt site lor ]H»litieal iuc.et.ing.s, 
fir coinmereial trun.saelions, ami for the p.ageauts of jieh men's 
funernls, fudi .srrjio-i\ and ghuliatoi ial giiincs.'* I'or ihes<- ^ni'poscM 
a ci’iitral s]».‘ice, though hut small o!n\ was kepi cleai- of hi^Jldiiigs ; 
lint it AA'as graduall}’ oe.iuipied in a .smmwhat incoiivenieiit manner 
liy an evcr-areurniilating crowd fd' statue.^ and othor honorary 
monuiiicnts. On thiec .sich-.s the limilM of thi.s op. n snai-e arc 
niarktal hy juived ro;nl.s, faced hy the stahdy hliildingM whi« h grudu- 
.‘Hly took tim ]ihu t.* (d’ (he .simple woodni taheiim ainl porlirtt.s ^ of 
i*arly tiine.s. Thi-s ei-ntral sji:i-’*‘ w.i.s e.s.si.ntially tlie meeting [daco 
of the. plehs, or tlm (.'otuilia Trihnt.!, Avliile the |..atrieians, the 
Comilia Uuriuln, im t on the < omilium, whie.li adjoined the- Forum. 

The Comitium aa-.us a level spacii in front, of the Curia ; tlie eoii- 
stnnttion of holli i.s nserilied (o Tiillii.^ Mostilins. For the position 
of the (‘oinitinm and tin- t.'niia'* see idaii of Forum (Flate A'lll.). 

Varro ( /.. A., V. 1 .5.5-3 5(>) giA'c-s the. folmwing ueenunt of the build- 
ingM Avliieh Aviu'ii gr<mpe»l along the nortln'i n angle o*' llio Forum, 
“Coiuiiium ail eo ipiod ooihaiit, eo eomiliis eaiiatis ct; Jiiiutn 
causa. Curia* diiorum generuin, nani et. nhi eurarenl; bin erdotcij 
res di\'inas, uL fUiii;e Veteri's, el uhL senatus luunanas, lit Curia 
llostilia, quod priinnm a-'lificavit llostilius u.-x. Ante liauc Tloslra, 

<piojus loei id voeahuluin, qinul ex hostihns t'apl.i lixa sunt rostra. 
Sullilexlra huju.s M Comitio loeus snhstruetu.s, nhi iiaiionum suh- 
.sistermt legati ipii ad .semitum essent missi. I.s (.Jrfeeostasis appid- 
latus a parte ut multa. S» naenlnni supra (Jimeostasiiu, nhi ?Kdia 
Coneorilia*. et Ba.siliea 0('iniia. SeiiiU’Uuini voeat urn, nhi 8<uiatu8| 
ant uhi seniores e<»nsistevttnt.” 

The (huiii or isi'iiate-housc ]iassoil through many vieis.situdes. Curia. 
.\t lirsl enlled Curia llostilia from its founder Tiillirs Hostiliu.s 
(Liv., i. -30), it lasted till .52 li.c,, wlnm it was burnt at the fiiner.d 
of Clodius, and A\ns then rebuilt hy the son of Sulla, .'iiid. from lii.s 
g»' ns called Curi’i Cornelia (Dion (^a.s.s., xl, ,50 ; I'liii., JJ.X., xxxiA^ 

12). It was again rebuilt by Augustus i20 n.c.) mnlcr the name 
of tlie, Curi.’i hilia, a.s i‘e<sM’di d in the iiisi’t ipt ion of Aueyra (ste 
Axooil Ay - CVRIAJVI . ET . CONTINENS . El . ClfAT/TDICVM . . . FECI. 

Little isknoAvn ah(yul tin.* mljoining huil*lings e!ill«’tl the .Atheineiiru 
and Chah'idh iim ; I.don Cassius (li. 22) meiilii.ui.s tlic grou}». In 
the reign of Domilian tin* (‘uiia .Julia Avas again n huilt (J'ro.sp. 

Aijuit., p. 571), and h’l.stlv by Diocletian. 'J’l 'Te, is si rong evidenee 
to .shoAV that, the exi.sting ehiii’cli td' S. Adriano is (he Curia of 
Diiieleliau, though of course mueh altered, nrid Avilh it.s lli.ior raised 
about 20 fet’t ahoA'e the old h vil. Fig. 12 .shows tin; front existing 
to\A5nd.s tlie Fiaum, omitting laler windows ami iloors. As late. a.s 
the time of Du I’erar [I 'tstiijJ di. /ecufir) tlie old entj'aiiee and level 
Avere pre.servt'.l. He gives a ilraAving'- of it. with steps deSrending 
til the doorway. The ancient hron/.e door.s iioav .at the end of tho 
naAcofthe L;it<-ran hnsilii-a originally lielonged to this liuiidijig. 
and wen* romoA*ed (lienee hy Alexander ^ l 1. Fig. 12 is derivtsl 
from ( 1 / tufd ineasarements of tin: pai l alxiAe ground, whih- the low<*r 
]i'irt, iiOAV hiU’iiMl, is derived from Du IVrae's tlrawing and (Vom 
tIm bronze «loor.s at the liateran, wliii li give the size of the ope-uing, 

H The lii'st ylrC.vitDii.'il .show in lUnn'* \v:e; ^^iv-M in 2*;i n.r. in tlic Fonim 
Dnnnuiii liy I). ,.'uniu!* lirnt.iisMt bu; bijlicr'H fuiienil (lav., xA-j.), flu.* first 

ill the Forniii Rnnianuiii in 216 u.c. (Liv., xxiii. 3(i). rk-e also Liv., xxxi. 50, 
xll. 5JS ; and 8ue1., 39 ; .fi'fi., -ir. ; jinil 7. 

» «• l»urticu.M ” intan.s a cnvcri'd cuhninade in one or more Hfories, either In 
onn Ntmigbt line or enelosln^f a aiiaei* like .m eloislercj quadr.aii^^lc. A “ cryjilo- 
pnrticns'* iiHually iinplivs a efivcred p.a.sHage, Avitli avilIIh instead of coluiaij.s at 
Its side.'!. 

Sec a A’alnablr pnper on the. Coinilinni by Tb*i.lcfscn, Ana- Inst., 1860 ; :ind 
DcrnbnrfT, D/** hinr dfs ftunitinDis. Tlie Ciniiiiium wuHnlso the chief law-court., 
wlicn* criiiiinnl c.a8»>H were heard by the t.i iurnviri CApitales. Dietatovs, consuls, 
and other offleials of Rmno held courta there, and vcceivefl fort l^in envojs. It 
WAN aIho used for public hhoAA'A and games and waa a place of execuliun of 
eriiiiinalM. 

IJ Livy (xlv. 24) indicates their relative poaitiona by th« phrase ‘‘Comitium 
VCBtibulinn Curhe.’* 

IS This vaUiflbic net of drawinga wa-s not publiahed till 157.5,; but int«»rnal 
evidenee ahtiws that many of them, if not all. were made aa early as 1540. A 
good account of the Curia and its viciaaitudes ia given by lomoUml, RAnla 
t gti UjUlci eiri Sfttaio Romano, 
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jiTid show how (Iwply tlie buried part dewond-s below tbo )ire8ent 
level. The brick »•or^^icp ajid marble consolcjs covered with eiiiiclieil 
moulditi^ in 
stucco, aiul the 
sham inarblo 
facing, also of 
atncfo, if coni' 
pare*! witli 
.shiiilar tlclailB 
in ibo baths 

of Dioolctirtii, 
h*;i'.e little 
doubt ns to 
this beiuf^ u 
work of liis 
t.iuu-, :nnl not, 

Jis lias lu’f'ii 

usually ns- 
sauied, lilt; 
work t>f Tope. imuK. 

Ifonorius J., 
who (62 ;‘j'6:j-< 

A.I). ) Ionise* 

crated it d.i the 
i.hurcli of S. 

Adriano. 

From thfi 
Curia ji flight 
of steps leil _ 

.loM'ii If ilii.r,. 1- -cuna III nj(»clctian, a.s it wa.< in llio i*t/iiHiry. 

, . ' / 1 ' • A. A, A. Mrijtiinal wiinlows ni'W lilni.'kt'rl ijj». Jl. 

initliirri (f./iv., ili.fr.s. ( st iii.cn farirn'. U. Oirnino with marble c<»uh* lies 
i. 30\ the level ami cnrirlieil sinei-o iin.iiltlin.'s, b<Jth • xistiin'. E. 
of which ap- '‘‘'i Mict' now but, .shown by lui I'eru'. 

jiiMi-s from till', existing' steps and (laveincnl iieig* tlic arch of 
S'V Ills ;s‘.:e I’late VTII.) to have lu-. n about 2 feet below tbat of 
the l•^lrnln, and not abow it, im llmisi ii and olliers liave .asserted. 
<bi tbc (Niniiiium st.o<Ml I he aiiciont ru,sira till timy were ii*built 
on a iiiov silo l»y Julius (.!:eKar in .11 n.o. Tlnr ancient rostra were 
HO cjillcil in 33S h.c., wlicii Caniillu.s ami .Mu-nius defeated the 
Ifatin fleet at .\ii)ium, and Ibe beaks 'rostra) of the capfiircd 
were fixed to an e\istin;< plalfoini on the Coniitiiini for 
orators. It wins also ». alhal a ** tfanpluni *’ because the structure 
was conscemted Ity tlie augurs if'ie., J)r iii. 3). Oiher 

rostia, nann*d for distim tion Uoslra Julia, iicro so called from 
the beaks of ships taken at Aetiinu ami aftixod by Auj.ui.stns to the 
jiodium of the temple built by liiin iu honour of tlie deified Julius. 
Both are luentioned by Suctoniu.s (./lo/., 100). 'J'bc.re were s(?veral 
other platfornrs or tribunals for orabirs in and about the Forum, 
but they Were not callisl ro.str.i. From l.lu’ original rostra Cicero 
delivered bis Second and Third Cufiiiio: (hr/lhrSf ami iIkt were the 
Hcciie of .some of the nio.st imjjort.ant ]H)liti':al strueftrl,*s of Home, 
such as file cmniciation oflhcir I.iavs by the (Iriwcbi. IIcsiiIh the 
Comilium another inonumcnl was erccti-d, also iidorncd witli beaks 
of ships, to coiiiiiiciiioratc tlic same vii.'tory at Antium. This wa.s 
the t.adummi Mo nia, .*<0 calhd in honour of .Mienims (J’liu., //.A", 
xxxiv. II, vii. <)0). 'The (Vilumna Duilia w.is a similar monuTm'iit, 
crci’tcd in honour of the victory of V. Ibiilius over tln^ Funic licet 
iu 260 a IVri>'iiieiit. of it with in.Hi iipi imi (n-.stvucd in imperial 

times) is ]»n :scr\'cd iu the Capitoliiic Museum. ‘ Columns .such ii.s 
rne.se were « idlcd “eolumim: vo.struta*.” 

Xeai‘ the. Coiuitium, on tin* side towav<l.s the Capitol, w.as the 
Griceost.'i.si.s, a ]«latfoini where foreiijii ambassador.s stooil to Jiear 
the speeches (.sec Viirio, lor. i ff. ). ll appi-ai.s probable tliat, like 
the rostra, the Cr-i-osta.sis was moved iu flic 1st rent my n.c. ; 
and this n.aino has been ^dven witli .some probability to the curved 
iiiarble-faocd platform Ixddnd the exi.stin#^ rostra. 

The Sciiaculum ap}M«ar.s to luivo la-en a place of pridiminaiy 
meeting for the Senate before eiileriiig the Curia (Liv., .xli. 27 ; 
Val. Ma.x. , ii. 2, 6) ; it adjoined the teni|il»‘ of Concord, and when 
thirt vv.a.s rebuilt on an tuiUr^Md .scale in the reign of Augustus it 
appears probable that its largo jiiojecting ].HUtii-o became the. 
SeimeuluTU (Dionys., i. 34, vi. 1). It may po.ssibly have once been 
iileutical with fbc Area Coiicordue menfionod by J-iivy (xl, 19) in 
connexion with tbc Area A'ulrani (coniji. xxxix. 46). 

A great part of tbc nortli cast Huh^ ol the Fomin was occupied by 
two basilica?, which were more than once rebuilt under iliffcreiit 
uaniM. 

Curia, on , . 

founded by the elder Cato in 184 n.c. (.see Liv., xxxix! 44, and 
Flut., CaU) Majott 19); it wa.s burnt with the Curia at Clodiu.s*H 
funeral Adjoining it another basilica, called .Emilia ct Fiilvia 
(VaiTO, vi. 4), was built iu 176 b.(^. by tbo cen8or.s M. Fulvius 
and M. iEmilius Lepidus;* it alootl, at-cording to Livy (xl. 61), 


Tho first of tbc.se appears to have been adjacent to tbc 
n its f^uth side ; it was called tbo Hasilica I’orcia, and was 


1 The column itself is a copy made by Michelangelo ; it Is at the fbot of the 
stairs of the Paloszo del Oonservatori. 

* Tlie Vorum Pigcalnrimn or Osh -market appears to have been at the l»ack of 
this baallicafsee Liv., xl 51). * 


\yo»t argontarias novoa,” tho line of silversmiths* shops along tho 
uorth-oast siile of the Forum. In 60 lie. it was rebuilt bv L. 
AKmiliiis Paulas (Pint., Opa, 29: Apnian, BrlL Oir., ii 26),' and 
was more than oii(?e restored within the few aubseipiont years by 
iiiembcrs of the .saTuc family. Its later name was tho Basilica 
Pauli, and it was romarkablo for its magnificent eohmiiis of 
J^hrygian marhle (JMin., //.A’, xxxvi. 24) or pavonu/etto. 

biciir the middle of the iioitli-east side of the Forum stood iilso 
the small hrunze toinjile. of Janus, ^ the doom of which were .shut 
on those rare oi.»i'asioris wdieu Home was at }>eacc.< A first brass of 
Nero .shows it a.s a small celhi, with richly ornamented frieze and 
cornii'c. Atmtber H'dieula mar that of Janus was the .shrine of 
Veiiu.s Cloacina (or tho Purifier), probably on the line of tho great 
iloacji (Liv., iii. 48; IMiri., Jf.N., xv. 36). Two or more other 
shriiie.s of Janus stooil on this .side, behind the shojis of the moneV' 
lending argent.arii ; und the word “Janus'* Avas usetl to imply Hie 
place of nsiirers (Hor., SnL, ii. 3, 18). 

So far the biiihlings iiientioued. have been ino.stly those Avbo.se 
sites are .still buried under the lino of modern honsi^s on the iiorlh- 
ea.st of the Foriim, the only part Avliich lius not yot been e.vcavat.cd. 
'I’nniing to the.^e, of which existing remaiiiH are \i.siljle, at the 
north wc.st end the rostra of Julius Cjesar mark the limit of the 
I'liinni in this dirertioii, as tlie aieh of Fabius bc.side the temple 
of Faustina did in the other. 

Plate VIII. .show.s plan of ihc rostra, with the curved (Irfcco.slasi.s 
bcliiml it. It is an oblong jilatfonu .i!>ont 7S feet long and 1 I fret 
liigli above the level of tlie Forum ; its ground floor, jiaved with 
lierring-lioiie luiek.s, is 2 fc t 6 imdie.s ludow the Fi.>ium paving. 
Its end and .side w:dls are of tufa block.s, 2 feet tliirk ami 2 fci t 
\,ide, each carefully elainjicd to the next wilh wooden ilovtfail 
do\voJ.s. It.s floor Avas supported by a series of traviirine piers, 
conyiiig travertine lintels, on wliich the floor slah.s resteil (see 
fig. 13). Outside it wa.s completoly lined with Oieek m.arble ami 
had a richly moulded plinth and cornice; none of the latter i.s id 
.viVn, blit many 
pieces he .s«?at' 
tcivd iijound. A 
groove cut in 
the fop of t.Jie 
cornice .shows 
the plaee. wlicre 
inaible canoed li 
were Ji.xed ; one 
of the conjire 
blocks is jiartly 
without this 
groiivc, shoAvlng 
tliat the screen 
did not extend 
along the av)r) 1 o 
front of tho ros- 
tra, This agi'ees 
Avith a relief on 
the arch of Cuu- 
.sraiitine, rcjir^f- 
.sen ting tho eiU' 
peror making an 
oration from the 
ro.stra,withothcr 
build ing.s at this 
end of the Foi inn 
.shown liehiud. 

In 111 i.s relief tin: 
screen Is sliowui 


'reniplei 
of Julia 


Kxistini 

rostra. 
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re.. 1:1 Sei't.ion Unou^li fivuit. of ro.^livi, slnjwiiR' llic 
nenlile liiiitii', scri'rii, ami Inai/.f 1)(>iik.s, tim ^xisilion of 
wliieli is .vliitwii liy tlu> linlrs in Mm existing tiifii wall 
Tlie •letailii an*, to Jdutilo .s«*:ile. 


Avith a break in the middle, ho that tb« orator, stfuiding in tlio 
rent re, AA'as A Lsible from beail to foot. Tv, o lier.s of large boles to 
hold the bronze rostra are drilled riglit through the tufa wall, and 
even through the traviu tine ]ulayters Avliere one liapfieiis to eoirio 
in the AA'ay ; the.se holes slioAV that there Avero ninoteeii rostra in 
the lower tier, and twenty above Met over tlie intermediate spHccs 
of tbi.^ loAver row. Tlic back wall of the rostra is of I'omTete faced 
with hrii k, Avhich, being probably tlie Avork of Julius Cu'sar in 1 4 
Kc., i.s tlie earliest datoil example of brick Avork iu Rome. The 
inside space., under tlie main floor of tlie rostra, is con ted thickly 
Avith stucco, — tlio brick wall being studdixl in tho usual Avay with 
iron hails to form a key for the pla.ster. 

Ill «pite of the. iisscTtioiiH of Bniiscn, Jordan, ami others that the 
nirved platfoi ni biduml (conjeeturally called the Orfecoataais) is a 
work of late date, it is evident from vnriou-s constructional poiiita, 
Ad.8ible at tho junction of tho Iavo structures, that it existed before 
tlie ro.stra, which avIiAi built cximplotoly hid its rich lining and tho 
pilostoi'sof ]>orta winta marble whicn decorated its front,— vm’. strong 
evidence as to tho curved platform being earlier iu date, llie levm 
1 

* The oriidnal temple was one of the preklettwlc buildings attiibuted to 
Romulus Aiid Ttttifia (Serv., Ad Ain., I 291i, or by Livy (1 19) to Ruina. ^ 

* See ^fon. Ahcyr.; Frocop., BOUGoth., i. 25 ; Llv., i. 19 ; Atcg., 21 


V 

Curved 

plutforn 
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of the top of this platform ninl that of the rostra appear to have 
coirieitled exactly, so that the whole fornuid oiiu ooiitiiiuous niarble- 
paveil plattor#, and the rostra would be reached, not by stejw, but 
from tli(? higher ground towards the Capitfd, from w’hieh access is 
given to the curved }>latform and so on t(j tlie lloor of the rostra. 
The. hrou/.o rostra on this striicturc of 44 K.r. were Wlieveil to he 
the original heaks from Antiuiu, movtal from the olil rostra (Morns, 
^ i. 11). On its marble platform stood many statues/ f.qr., of J^ulla, 
Vompev, two of .liiliiis Otesar, and others (see Dion Cass., xlii. 18, 
and xl'iv. 4). Owing jn-oluibly to the weight of the many statues 
proving too much for the. travertine piers, whie.h are not s«‘t ou 
their natural beds but md ways, and therefore are very weak, tin* 
struct ure seems to liavo giviui way at more tlian one time and the. 
flotu' has been .supported by j»icrs and aivhes of bri«?k-f:n‘e«l com-rete, 
inserted «-itl]er in ph-we of or at the .siile.s of tin? .shattereil piers. 
These later additions, apparently of the 3d and tth centunos, are 
omith'd in IMate VIT. for Ihi’ sake of ch arnc.ss. The mouhied plinth 
of the em ved platform is of I’enlelic marble, sonjo of the hlottks ol 
■whit li are. incised witli imxsons’ niarks, namely, the (.ln*ek 1* tiers 

r, A, E, Z. H, 0 , and K. Anumher of metal pin.s on tlie face of 

the. H|;ihs of porta .santa marl.de which line, its front .show tliat 
emhlemata or n lud's, jirol*ahly of gilt hron/.e, were once fastem*d 
to the tnarlde.- 'flic Use of (Ireek marhle show.s th.il this plalfonii 
can l.f hut little earlier than tin: roMia( JI n.c.) ; oml it nppear.s 
pos.silde that this is the (Ira eo^tasis, taansferred, like the rostra, t«» 
ft now .site. ^ See Varro V. lea) and cieelo f,h{in(. .Fr.f 

ii. 1 ), who nnmtioii the origin.il .strnefiirc. Resf«irati«»iis ot tin? 
latc.r one hy Antoninus I’ius ami Diooletiaii are mentioned 1 )}' 
C.ipilnliiiu.s {, 1 vf. yVc'.v, H\ and in ihe Cattd. /ntjK J given hy 

livelier i Kriiitt/ii p. i t. ‘ 5 ', in hotli i-ases after iujurv hy fire, a 
fad wliieh .seems to slniW tli.it in later tlje (Ira'eosta.sis liad 

.some looted porlicus or .shelter and was not a mere open platlonn 
as it w.'i.s originally. 

Unihili- At llie iiortherTrond e.f the curved platform there is a cylindrical 
(■as and .stiuctnre oi eonerete taeed with laiek, and lined with thin marble 
'Milliai- slabs; it i.s in three stage.s, e:n h dinilni.sl»ing in .si/e, and appears 

ium. to he an additimi of alumt the tilin' of Sevenis. 'I'liisjs usually 

ideniified with the Umhilieu.s U.nii:e, or <entral of the city, 

nniiiioued in (he and tin* Kinsiedelii MS, ;^.sce Ihvller,^ 

lo.g. viii.). Aei'ordiiig to another theory it is the base of 
tlie gilt stalne of the (ieiiiiis iNipnli JComani set up hy Anrelian ; 
hut this is coll j I'jidietcil hy the loriii <.d the .striiet urc, which, i.s not 
that, of the pode'^t.al of a statue. ■* At. the. itther cNlremitY probably 
stood *1101 .Milliaiium Aureiiin, a marble eolumii .sho.ithed in gilt, 
hi'on/e iiii'l inseril^ed wit.li the ijame.s and di.slaiiees ol the elii« t 
liiv on tii'.> road.s which radiated from tli*' thirty-.^eveii gates ol 
Rome ' IMiii., Jf.X., iii. 9). K ways set np hy Augustus in ‘29 !i.(\ 
and its ]iosLtion “sub fedo Saturni*’ ia iinlicated hy Tacitus {Iliift.f 
i. 27 ; seo .schol. on Suet., Of/to, 6, and I'lnt. , (ra/bit, *24), Hio 
Milliarium is mciitiono.l in the A"»///7/ (Reg. viii.) as being iicnr 
the \'ieus Jngarius. The po.sition .slmwn in iMnte agrees w*itli 

liolh tlic.se indicjition.s, being near tho .start of the \ ieii.s Jugaiin.s, 
and close, under tlie temple, of Saturn. FragMiient.s of n curved 
iiiarlde jdiiith uinl frieze with Ihn ialcd n liefs, now* lying in the 
Ihi.-’.iiiea dulia, j.rohaldy lM-loi!ee<l to the pede.slal of this coliiinii . 
lliev were fomid hy Oanimi near the sup|>osed .sile.^ 

Temple The ]io.atit)ii of the tenijdi? of Saturn is di'scrilied in J/o//. Ancifr. 
of Saturn, (see ludow) and shown on the marble plan, ami is al.so idenfilied 
hv various jia.-i.sagcs in aneieiit writers. \ arro v. 42 Jsjieak.s 

oi'it; as Ift-dug *‘in kiucihu.s Capitolii ® .St'rvins ii. llo) 

s. ay.s tliat it i.s in front of the Clidis Clapitolimis, .and ne.ir the 
temple of (.’oin oid .''see riati' Vlll. ','. It was built .again.st a .steep 
.<]op..' or oiillyiiig jiait of tlie i’iipjl<dine Hill i- lunp. Dioiiy.s., i. 

y The «iriKinal rosl.r.a li:ul .‘ipeelally hdii.ivarystatue.s Lot hose Koinan 
Uoj'.s who liH'l killed while uii fontij’ii Kf!i\ iei* (lav., Iv. li); these wyr« 

protiftbly ivinovdl ilnrliij^ iMeero's liUil.iiuo (t'ii*., 1 hil.^ ix. 2 ; Her. akso l»inn 
Ta.sH., xliii. 10, luul IMlii., xvxiv. 11). i.Jli.astly ornaiueiitii flxcil to tlu-.su 

n.sIrH in the year i:i u.c., .sherMy after lln-y wen* hiiilt, were, the head and 
hiuidHort.he numleiasl (Jicero ( Appiari, IhU. C/r., iv. 20; I>u»u Own., xlvii. S; 
Jnv., X, 120), as t»n the ori;<iiiAl ro^^tn had heeii lived inany hwid-s of tho rlnef 
^ ictinis of the proHci'ipti«>us of Marius and Sulla (sec Appi'oi, Ml. ' i. 71, 

; Kloru.s, iii. 21 ; and Oie.. Vro ,sVr/., :t'i, 8ft). l lie denarius of Ihn geiiM Ijfillla 
with the h‘^rend PALIKAN VS was onee sn]»po.si*d lo have a repreaentatien (»f 
the. rostra on its reverse, but it is now ^enei-nlly adniit.t.eil that the subject is a 
harlsnir cinitainin^ Hhipa, the Iti-aks of whieli only are hIiowii. Kvimi if the 
rnstm nf Mie l•’o^lllll are repre.sented it would Ik* the i.ri^inRl .siigKcstmn, not 
that olMuliii.s Otf'iuir. 

3 This inetluKl of decoration wa.s nmrli employed hy the Greeks and largely 
roUowtal by their Homan iiniUtors. For further deVails oti the rostra, Ac., 
see .ftvrdan and Pahricius, in Ann, Jn.nt. for 1SS3 ; N1chol<i, CU Awnri del 
ftfiHri, Ac., 1S.S.^; and a ]ia(H.*r hy the present writer in Airhmoloffin (read 
NoveinlHjr 1884). 

« It must., however, lie admitted that there is very little evidence in .support 
of tills theory. ^ 

** Hfs'.ker, Handhuch, i. p. 3rt0, adopts this view, and maintains that the 
Umbilicus and MilMarium were identical, in spite of their Wing m'jiarateb'' 
catah>Hue4l in the NotUia. 

A What Is probably the colunm of the Milliariutii is still lying near its snp- 
posed site ; It is of GT«*i»k marble, and is cnverctl with Hfiiles by which the 
bronxe easing was attached. Since the above was written the existing jdeces 
ol^he marhle base have liecii rcplaccMl on its coideetural site. 

8 iti the same passage he mentions a gate near this temple into ttie CapitoHum 
once called Porta Satumla, but lu his timb P. Patidana. 
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34) ou the site of a prehistoric altar to Satiii'ii, after whom the 
Capitolino Hill W'a.s originally called Mona SaturuiuH. 'fhe public 
trcaaury was part of tliis tcnijde (Serv., Ad ii. Mt», and 

Macro!)., i. 8).^ The origiiiiil tciiipJc is said hv Varro 

Alftcroh., i. 8) to have been heguii by the last Tan[niii, and dedi- 
e.'itcil by T. LinliuH, the first dictator, fiOl h.c. ; hut l)iony.siii.s 
(vi. 1) and Livy (ii. 21) at tribute it to the cori.suls A. Seiiijn oniiis 
and M. Miniieius in 497 H.c. it wn.s icbuilt on a larger .scale by 
Mmi.itiu-H J’laMi‘ii.s in the ivigii of Augustus (Suer., Aifff.t 29). Tim 
only part iviiunning of tlii.) date is tlie very lofty podium c*f mas.sive 
trav<*rtiiie hlock.s, and part of the hiwer cour.sfj of Athenian marhle, 
with which the whohj was facrd. In the Idlli •■•I'titmy a pioc|^ of 
tlie marhle IVievc was found, inseiiheil L . PT-AN(JVS . L . F . COS . 

IMPER. ITER. DE.MANTB.ifA vi. IdHi). The erection of 
the .SIX granite »*i.lnmns in tlie fnnit :inff two at the ^ide.s, witli 
tlieir elum.^ily I'.'ilrlu'il eiitahlai lire, licloiigs to tin.* hist rehnihling 
ill the lime uf Dioelut iaii. .Some of thi’.se line eolnmns are. evi- 
denlly cjulier than this iiduiihling, hut were rejivi-il with rinln 
e,i]is ainl ha.-ie.'. Un*-. «d‘ tliu l olutiiiiH is .st-t wrong way uj», and the 

wipilo w«*rk is of mo;-.t l ai'-le' S sdi-I. Part of the iii.'ien|'l ion, 
oiiee iul.iid wilh hroii/e, n etuiliiig tVjis latest jehiiihling .si ill exists 
oil the LMi tab! :il lire, (see (ioii, //' A’c-./'/n •// Sttf/fnm, (he 

Foiuiii .si'le Ihe. 1i-iiijtle is riaiikci hy The A'h iis .1 ugariin;,*\vhile. ilie 
.sleep Clivii.s (.apitoliiuns wiinls ivuiufi Hie front of tin' .ifl: ii llighl. 
of ste|»< leading up lo the ee.lla, and tlieii tuni" ah'iig tlie north- 
west si'le of I he ieinjtle.*' 'i he Vi'. us ,1 iigariiis I si-.- I'i lir V 1 1 1. part \ ieu.s 
of the b.a.salt piviiig of which is now expoyetl. v.'i.s ealli.-d ( too J'l^ariiis. 
Fei-tu-s, ed. .Miiller, DM . from an ali.ir to .limo .higii. t he ;..^i;irtli.iii 
of marriage. .Starting from the f'oruiii, it ji.i.s.>,fd he!wei-n lip- 
temple of .Sat urn and ihe liasiliea .fiilia, lln-ii i lom..- imd**rtlie eliif 
of tlio (^ipiljnlium si-i- l.iv,, xx.xv, 21; .'iinl on 1«) the l’orl;i < 'aiinen- 
l.alis. It u. Is span net 1 at it.-; ••oniM)i*neeme|it l»y .i hri-'kfaei-d aii;li 
lin*‘d witli iiiaihh , the lower purl "f wliich exi.st.s, and i< ui'l earliei’ 
than tin: 3«1 or llli ceiituiy.'" .\t tliis eip] I'f Ihe .Foriiin tin* .ajeli. 

**f Tiheriu.s w.'is hnilt ai-ros.H tin; Saeni Via, whieh is n.njowed as if 
to bring it iimler lip! .span o)‘ the ari h. ll wa.s er* e|.<*d in 17 
io e.iiiniii'inorate the recovery of (1p- standards lo.sl hy \'aMi.s, 

A few fragments remain, ,-.»aiiered ah.nit in v.-nioiis pla. e.s 

'file f.asiliea .1 nlia •' 'leeiipies a great pai’l of the soul .-ide n.’i.silic.a 

of tlie Forum, ah.»ng tip.- liip.-: of tin.* .‘sacra Via ; iis » lel.-; an- hounded .lulia. 
hy tlie Vieua .lugarin.s and the \'ien.^ Tuseiis. It. was I'egnii by 
Julius Cai.sar, lini.sliod hy Augiisliis, and ag.aiii n.’hudl hy him. Ji.s 
is n-eoided in the Mmi, .•/weyr.,’’' in an important }*a.sr:agtr wliieh 
give.-s its eoiiiph-'re early history. In pl.m it was a I nge doulde 
]»oitieiH, ojieii on tbri.M? sides, wilh u range of rooms, ti.\ o or llireo 
stories liigli, on the .MUith-wi-sl side. 'I'lie.sc rooms, of wiiieh eoii- 
sidenihlc reinaiii.-j ovi.st, ar.) built of tnta willi tra\'oi‘tini' julM^irTs 
and haudjii in the tufa \sall. 'Fhi.s juirt probably i.s of tlp.i linn^ of 
.Tulins l.-iesHi* ; Angn.'-lus .siirronipled it with an areade of arelics in 
t\)o .stories and eng.iged Tu'^t'an eolnmns in I.mia marble, fragment.s 
of wlii'di cxLsl at tiie liorllj-uesl end. 'fhe double ai.^le )»hieh 
.surrounded it was v.'Uilteil in ei)ip-rele, foiniing ii}i(*er «ytlleiie.s 
whonee .speel.itm s In-ard tip: I.iw-cm.m'S wjii.’h were eon- 
(liict-ed in the area Itel.vw riiii., \ i. od'. T}p> i i-nrr.il .spue*! 
was T)iil roofed, Inil ]trobahIy was sln lleji'd hy ;iii a vvniiig. It i.-i 
paved with li.-lily euli'ured Orieiifal marble.s, namely, j»a ve.iia/et to, 
cipollino, giallo. aipl .•\frieano. 'Die covered ai.-des .it’'* jmved with 
large .shi I I.s of white marhle.^' Many /o7o(/a’ //T'.f'/'bn. or ganilding 
j hoard.s, are .seratehovl on this marble p:i\'ing .eoinp. l‘ie., I'hH., ii. 

I 23}.^’* fanv ni.arhle. cancflli, witli ini.uiMed piintli, elo.sed ll:o m jicr- 
wise open arches of tin* h.tsiii. -j ; imiiiy fiagiin iit.s esi.-.t, and oim 
]»i»;eo of llie suhplintli i.s slill in sHk. 'fhi.s ha-aliea held four l;nv- 
eourts with 180 nr jnror.s. Tiaj:m .ind "ther cmperor.s lieb.l 

law-eourts there (J)i«iii (.'ass., Iwx'vLii. 10). An imseription found 

7 III .seveml iusrru.tiiin.s ooeuv.s tin- title •' pMefecti “ ..r “ niiti vli.n iei.-ii-i 
SaTumi” (aoe GuUiiis, .l.-u, i.. 1 ; Suet., L'linid., 21; J'ac., .ho ., 

2 s, 2‘i). 

« Aooilipr import.-iut treasury w.is Die teviii>li: <»f Ops. in wbii-li were stim-U 
llie 7(10,000.000 .Ne^tereeg left by .Julius ra-.s.ar at In.** .l.-atli (fie., /'t';., ii. .*;7, 
aiRl I. 7). It U usually Hupposeil, tlmugh withi.ut much t-i have aU- 

jiiliicil the teiij|ile of Satuni. lavy (x.wii. 10) uu-iiUoii;.< armtln-r Vjeasury, llic 
A'ani-iuin Srup'tiiis, in whieh n reserve .store of gnl..! wii-S kejit. 

9 A t*<ni.j<»n of thesi* .-.I reels with [lait of I he temple of Satui'ii iiial tin: Uu-?ilicn 
•Julia \.-i slutwii uii fr.-ijcnn nls nf ihe marble plan (sec I'latc VIJI.) 

One. HPlcof this gate wa.s hin lt .-igaiiml one oi‘( he itmrhb* piers of I he lia.silica 
Juli.a. n jMufect pnnt of whieh .still e\i.st.s In the cnncicl-:; of the gate, though 
the. iiiarblo pier itself, has fll.siippf-aroil. The other shle of the gate abut ted 
.agniimt the marbb>-linc»J ii.>fljniM of the temple of Hoturn. 

** See Tao., Jjoi., ii. 41. wlio s:ijs it whh ‘* propter tedeiii Sfilnrjji.*’ 

1- See .Suet., A ’oj., 20; tJerliHid, lUn. Ac., 1828 ; and Visconti, Extxii'ti. 

sknif delhi Bos. ftinlln, 

)3 “ Forvni . Ivlivm . ct . Iwi^ilieam , uvae, , fvit . lnti?r . nedein . Cast oris . ei. . 

Aeilem . SatvrnI . pnepta . ]U'ot1lgataQVe . o^KTa . R . patre . ineo . peifeei . el . 
oanrlfMii . bHsilieam , couHviuptam . iiicendio . ampliato . eivs . roIo . svh . lit \ Io . 

TioininiH . filiorvin . ine.h'^avi . et . ai . vivvs , iidii . peifeei.Msem . iMuljej . ab . 
iuM'redibv.H . liiicia . IvsHiJ." Tlie “fllii" here rcferr<Hl to are AngustnK .h grand* 
sons, CaiuR ami LucIu.h (Hue T)iou C'a.sa., IvJ. 27). 

One of the late reliefa on CoiiHtaiitiue’H arch hIiowh this (or r Hlmilar build- 
ing) with tho upper galleries crowd^-ni with penple (.gee Pliii., A>., vi. il8, !*). 

The archea seem to have curtains to keep out tlic sun. 

JS Tliree medinval liinc-kilus were found ity Canina within thia MsiUca, 
which orcouutR for the scantiiiess of the existing rvtimlus. 

A few have luscriptious, e.g., " Viticoe . gatideK : {Mmlea . plongis." 
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ntJttr it m;orJs its rcistoratioii by Scptinuus SfiA^cnis in 199 a.d, after 
u fiin ; it Man again burnt in 28*2 and rt-storod by Hiocletian. These 
fires hnd destroyed nearly all the fine murble arehos of Augustus ; 
^ and Diwlethiii rebuilt it mostly witli brn k or travertine jfiers, a 

* few of wliioh reinain.^ A final restoration is msirdcd in an inscrip- 

tion discovered in tlie Ifitli century* ami anotber in 1882, as lH.*ing 
carrictl out by (labinius Yettiiis Probiaims, iincfoct of tim city in 
377 (ilruter, inacr.^ clxxi. 7) ; the latter is on a pedestal which now 
stands in the VicMis .Iiigarius. SneUuiiiis {OiL, 37) ineiitions that it 
was on«* of Caliji^iilHs aniusoiiients to throw money to the ja*op|e 
below from tlie roof of this ba-silica, wbi<d» probably was a link in 
the bvhlge by which this inaiiiiic coniicctod the ralalino with the, 
('’aj^toiium. Tiio line of the, bridge, which starts in the uj>f)er part 
of Caligula’s ])al}Uie, ]»a.s^i#s over a lofty and massive bnftK-fa(a?d 
biiihling, once lined w’itl%.marbli*, which .stsmls on tlie lower slopes 
of tlm J’alatine. Sueto iius's m'coiint ( 2*2) of the bridge makes 
it Vi ry probable that this building is tho tonijdc of Augustus, as 
lliere is no other ptwsil)!*.-. site for it on tlie line from the Palatiiif* 
to the Oafdtoliiini. The intiTinediato stago.s from the temple to 
the bMsili<-a and tlicm'c. ti» tl»e ('apitoliinii w<‘n^ probaldy merely a 
Wf>oilfn stnn tuic, as no Iract^s of it now vemain. The tianple <»f 
Augustus was begun by Tilxuin.s ami tinishial by Caligula (.Suet., 

Vieus Tho Viej^s Tu.sciis ]msses fnnn the Sacra \ ia between the nasilii'n 

Tuscus. .fulia ami the temple of thistor to tlie. Viilaluiim uml Cirmis 
Maximus ; its basalt paving has been exposed at many points along 
its whole line (see Civ., xwii. 37). A v«'iy early statue of one of 
the chief Ktrusean deities, \ oitimMMis, stood in this s(re«-t, a little 
to the .'^aith-west of tlie li.-Ksilica Jiili i, where ]»ari of its ])edi‘.-tal 
wa.s fouml in i:»i9 iii.st ribed VOHTVMNVS TEMPORIBVS DIOCLE- 
TIAN! . ET . MAXJMtANr . . . [*', 1. A., vi. S04 ; .sec als<i Pseudo- 
Aseon., Ad ' Ve. / c/y., ii. 1, 59). Tlic A'i<*n.s Ttismis was also 
called Thurarius, from .shop.s of peifunic-sellcrs ("see Ifor., .SV/C, ii. 
3, 228, and A'/i., ii. 289). It is tin? slnM’l along whieii ]irocessions 
passed, mentioned by Cu'ero ( f'em, ii. 1, 59) as extemliiig ‘‘tisigno 
Ve.rtumiii in Ciicum Maximum.” 

Temple The tenipl<! of (laslor’* on the, south-east side of the Vieii.s Tns- 

ofCfwtor. C.U3 ;eas foumled to eoinmemorate the .apparition in tin; Forum of 
the Hiosenri aniiouueing tin* vici<»ry of Aldus Postumns at Lake 
Kegillus, iOt) 11 . t;., jiml was dodie.itcd in 482 ii.r. by the .son of A. 
Pnstumus (Liv., ii. 20, 42 : T)ioiiy.s., vi. 13 ; Pint., Cor A A, 3 ; Ov., 
Ab-v/., i. 707). In 119 u.c. it w-as restored by tlm eonsul I.;. 
Metellu> Dalmaticiis (As.oii., fa CU\ /*ro 46) and liiially 

rebuilt in thf^ reign of Augu.stus by 'rils rius ami Drusus, 6 a. n. 
(Suet., Tih., 20; Ov., Fthst.^ i, 705; nion Cass., Iv. 8, 27), to 
which period belong the threi; existing Corinthian eolumiis and 
jiieee of j*n labia Lure, all very d'dicaie and graceful in detail, .and 
of the fine.st work mnn ship, in Peutclie marble; the design is of 
pure (.beck style. One jxunt .slmw.s Koman timiility in the vise 
of fi lintel; the frieze is Jointed .sons to Ibiin a Hal arch, quite 
ii(;edlc.ssly, witli the objci t of relieving tin* we-ight on the archi- 
”* trave. ll.s jdaii, hexastyle, witli only <'lev'en columns on the .side.s, 

i.s shown in Plato VIII. ami fig. 11. It had a lofty ptuliiiiii. lincil 
witli marble, and dfi'oratetl with a heavy cornice and jiil.istcrv, one 
under each eolnmn. The podium is an interesting example of the. 
eimi Mions soliility of Itoman Iniildings of tho best ])eriod. Solid 

I tufa w.'dls, 8 feet thick, .-ue luiilt nmlcr tin; whole (.}' the. ivila and 

the front jow of columns, while ll»e c olumns of the side.s rest on 
spiir-i of sirnilar walling, projecting .at I'ight Jingles from that under 
llie ecll.i ; the p.irt immediately under the columns i.s of travertin*;, 
and tln^ spurs are united .and slii'iigtheiied latcr.dly by massive 
flat aivlns. also of iiavertino. With th e.vccptioii of .a small 
ehanilH.'r U!i*1*t the .‘iti-ps, ente.ic*l from live Viciis 'rn.s*ais, lln- entire 
]mdium is Idled ni by a .solid ina.ss of < (.iri(Tet«:, m-nlo of broken 
tufa, ])o;"7o]:ini, ami liim*, the wimie forming a lofty platform, 
about 22 feet, high, .solid .is a ro>;k, on wliieli tin' fobimn.s .ami 
iiptHT slrnctnre me eree.ti'*!. Small * liambers rornnal in the I'oii- 
en to b.aseinent, such a.s I ho one in this ti'm]i]e, occur in many 
instanees, e.f/., in the te.:iij»les of Saturn, Divus didins, and Con- 
cord. Tln^y w*?re prob.ably use*! as stnuig rooms, in which mmu-y 
ami ]»lal(; were depositcil for saf<' keeping (.M*e .Tiiv., xiv. 200), a 
purpose for wliicli Poimin tcmple.s were fn**pieiitly used. ’I’w«i 
rragment.s of mo.saic, with .siriijde lozenge ])attern in white marble 
and Im.salt, still exi.st in the colla of tins tenqilc. The level of 
the rno.sjuo shows that it is of earlier djite th.an the relmilding 
of Tiberiu.s, as it lies eouHiderably bedow tlie level of the later floor. 
It has ;ul the eharacteri.atics of^ early nio.sai(; — very sinidl tcs.sern.; 
fitt.od witli gnxit aeeiira<*y, like tlie early mnsair in the Regia. 
The temple of (Jasfor was often us*‘d as a meeting- place for the 


t Tlie who!** biiildiiij; lias unhappily lH;eTi much fklnilioil by iw'e*l]flSfl restora- 
tion. 

s A drawing of this pisleHbil, which is now lost, with MS. note by Llgorio, 
Mtlsis in v’nfL’ S4.ap, fol. |ii. l»ro|>crt.lns iv. *Jt)givf’S an int.rrcaf.ing 

account of Vortutnmis, and lu 1. 50 laiMitions the derivation. •)f the. iiaiiu!) Vlciw 
Tuscua. 

The temple of Caator l.s shown on two fioij^Tnents of the matble plan (iw;© 
Plat4! Vni.), and its iHisitionls also indicated by the {Siasage in the Mon. Ancyr, 
qtu>teil 8l>*>ve, . ^ 


5^iiate, aud its lofty podium formed a tribunal for orations.^ 
Close by it was another tribunal, probably merely ft W'ooden sug- 
gestus— called the 'rribumil Aurcluim (see Cic., luiPitt,, 6, and 


a 
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.sfriicture like a 
well riioulli, or- 
mimenled with 
reliefs of lyres 

and garlands Fm. l i, I’lati or (’a.stoi-, half in;; « on.^lriif 

1 ' 1 */ fioiM*!’ ptxlinin. A. IVdr.stal of *iin* of llii; two stall 

iiSMi lo eneiosu sjinrs of rmiinlulioii wall, of Irawrlitid : ii*l liifa, 

some s]»ot struck under the. three exisllnjr cfiliiiiiiis. S1» |k le .sihhII 

by li*ddljin‘f or elmiMlM V in Cimercto coni ».f podium, P. Kxistlii;; )>i(‘Ce 
s/n'ivd h'om ‘Tinostiit* piivini? of f arlicr huihlinip 

other ean.svs. Jt is shown on a d*‘narin.s of tlm gens S*‘ribiinia. 

1 Ii** Sacra Via, in its course IVoiu the Regia toward.s tlie tcinjdo »jf 
S:dnrn, origin.'illy p;i.s.sed in front of the tcm]»l(> of Castor; j»nt in 
late times its line was (hfiiigoil, nnd it is now covered at this 
jMiint ]»y rude paving of travertine and imaihle, ]>rob!ibly not earlier 
than the Tdh cenluiy. The ancient line is indicated hy rim lJegi.a, * 

sJiown on Og, 16. 

On the, otlier si<lc of the Sm-r.a Via .stand the scanty reluains of Teruple, 
the temple, of Divus Juiuis, erts'le*! by Augustus. Though little of Divira 
beyond iLs eouevele ( t)!!* is h-fl, its plan eau be fairly well made out duliiis. 
fiom the vui*l.s in the eom iete, whii h show the ]»osition of the tufa 
found.'iticm.s iimbr the walls and loliimns (ms in the tempi** of 
Castor). The temjde it.self, a iiexastylc prostyle biiihling, with 
close pyknosi vie iTiteri oiiinnii.’ition (Vitr., iii. 2), stoo*! on a lofty 
j»'>dinm Avith .a cuvvimI recess in tl»e front lietween t\\o flights of 
stiiirs (si‘e riah* VI 11.). Tlie wall Avhich uoav fills np the f ecess 
i.s a lat*; ad‘lition. It is possible that this very uuiifuial plan wa.s 
ailopfed ill order that the leecss might leave, room foi‘ the pre- 
existing .altar (Aiipian, ./>V//. f'ir., ii. 1-18) or icduinii (Suet., /. 
fV/.v., 8.5) elected by the Senate with the inseri]>tion PARENTI 
pAYTRliE. The podium, wliieh projei.ts in fiont of the temple itself, 
was a'hinmd with beaks from I he .shijis taken at Aetiuin (Dion 
Ca.ss., li. 19'», nm.l hence it wa.s called the Rostra .luHn, fodi.stiii- 
giii.sh it from the otlier rostr.a deseribed above. Roth Avere used 
for th*? finii'r.il orations in honour of Align t.s (Suet., 100 ; 

s(*e also l)i*ui Cas.s., liv. 3.5). Resides the cotic.rete core and th»3 
curved tufa av;iU of the rcia-.s.s, little iioAV (exists except ii small bit 
of the mo^'.'ii*' of the cella floor and wane fnignu nts of the la.niiee 
nnd pediment, of fine Greidc inarbh.*. This temple i*^ represented 
*)Ti eoiiH of Augustu.s and Hadri.an. 

Thft temple of Vesta, founded aeeording to tradition by Nnm a,® Temple 
stands at the. qoutliern angle of the Forum on the ancient line of of Vesta, 
the Saem Via (Ov., 7’m^, iii. I, 28). No shrine in Koine Avas 
equal in sam tity tci Ibis little circular Iniilding, which contained 
the sftered fire ami the relh'a on Avhieh the welfare and even the ,i 
f-xisterice of Jtome. dopeiidi?d. Tlie shrine \va.s an “ledes sacra," jiot 
a ‘*tein})luni ” in the strict sense of tlie word, Avhieli means a build- 
ing so inaugurated that it could be used for meelin^ of the Senate. 

The original building wa.s destroyed in 390 n.r. by the Gauls; it 
AA’as burnt again in 2411 B.f\, again in the great fire of Nero’s rei^nig 
and then in the reign of ComuuxluH ; after this it was rohuilt l)y 

4 One or the mad acts of CTaligula was to eonnooX the temple of Gastor with 
his palace liy breokiug a door through the luick of Uie colla (Buet, Val.. :i2). 

Though dethcaiod to iioth the Dioscuri, the Ijailding was uMnatly called the 
temple of Castor only (see Suet., J. Cmg., 10). # « 

• Another legend attributes its founding to Romulus 



ru , IH). 

The Foils* dll- 
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Scvcnw, to wliofle ago belong the fragments of rolumiiH, <*orniec, 
aii<l otlier architectural features now lying around the ruined 
IHwliuTu. Tl^ese, with tlio help of iTpresonlations of the teinplo on 
coins of Dornitian,^ and ati ancient relief in the l.'llizi (see Lanciuni, 
L'/ttno di Vesta, 1884, pis. xix.-xxi.), are sufficient to make an 
neciirsite restoration (see, rbito YlTl. and tig. 15). It consisted of a 
ciivnhir cella, sniroiindeil l*y eigliteen columns, with screens be- 
tween them ; the circular pislium, about 10 feet bigb, still exists, 



mainlv of ronci’ete witli some foiMidMtions of tufa blo' ks, wliii h mav 
Inlong fi) the original striutnre. In liie linn* nf I’linv (//.A'., 
.\x\iv. / j Hie tholns or (lovrie (»ver the cella- -synilioli/.ing the canopy 
cif heaven i^Ov., Fast., vi. ’270) — was covered wilh Synieusan hron/.*. 
If<Maee’s nn iitioM i. 2, Id) of the dist nietjon of the toniph- 

by a Tiller Hood eiiused tlie iiiist:i.k< n notion tliaf the similar rouml 
tcinjil'' still evi'^ling ue.ar the e\it of tlie ( .‘loae.a Maxima wa.s the, 
yKdc.s Ve>tic ; I'Ut the Mood of 1S77 slnoved that the wafers of the 
river eniiM still r<'av.li this point, in the Korniii. Its position ne.u* 
the temple of Castor is ni'‘nrioncd hy Martial ;i. 71-7'''.'-’ 

The (see tig. ItC, or residence ol' the ponlih'X mavimiis, was 

on the Sacra Via, chixe by llu' temple of Vesta. It also was tradi- 
tionally founded l»y Xum:i, ami used as liis dwelling. house ; it was 



FiO. Irt.— ri.'Oi showing the remains of the temple of Vcsih, the lii mid tin: 
iioMse of lh«* vc'itals, as ivUuilt Uy llailrUoi ; eviMv.sfetl t.ssa si. 


destrv>yed ill 1190 u.c. by the (biuls, and wns again burnt in ‘210 ft.c. 
(Liv., XX vi. 27), when the tcinjile of \'e,sta narrowly es<-a]»ed.. .Inlius 
Cifsar, lis poiitifex inaximns, resiiled here ; and when Augustus 
suceeoded to this office in 12 ii.c. he gave tbc b’egia to the vestals, 
having built himsidf a largo house on the ralatinc. When the 
Atrinui Vb*Hta> or house of the vestals was rebuilt on an onlargi.'d 
scale the Regia w'as pulled down and its siA partly oiaaipiiM by 

J llio t«tnp1e of Vestft in also shown on niedali<i of Faustina senior, JjieiUa, 
Crispina, uml Julia Domna (sec FrcMilmer, MtjlaiUoM de 1‘finplrf litmain, Faris, 
1»78, pp. 78, M, 148, 189). It very rloHely resenildes the so^aUed t«nnh of itt 
Luke at. Epheans, a Roman work of .almut the same date. 

9 Hue Lipslue, “DeVeata *’ iiiOwvjus, Thts. Ant. Rom,, v. ; Cancel! lerl, f.ewffe 
di Rma, 1812 ; Preancr, Hertia-Vestfi, Ttthlngen, 1804 ; Jonlan, feicta 
i 4 fMi die Urm, Berlin. 1805 : Maes, reeta e i'esiall, 1 888. 
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tho now atrium. Ovdd {Trist.^ iii. 1, *28) describes tins end of the 
Forum thus — 

“Hum; est a sacHs qwie via nomrn hahet, 

Hie locus cbt Vestui, qui f’allad.n servut ft i^iicin, / 

Hie fuit antiqui Kegia luirva Nuiiue. * ’ 

The excavations of the hist lew years Imvo lai<l bare remains of 
this very inleiv-sliiig huibliiig, ami show that it was a large house 
c.xteiidiiig <*bise up to thn tf*in]>Ie of Vesta, ofxuroixp^, a:; Dion 
Cassius (Ivi. 27) say.s.*' It was set at a iiuite iliffcnmt angle, from the 
Atriinu and other later biiiMings wliieli were built over its founda- 
tions ; this angle shows the original line of tlie Sacra \'ia, whii’h in 
later times was diverted into a dilfereiit direction. The exi.sting 

n iii.'iiii.-^ arc of .sexevnl dates, first, walls of sofl tufa, [lart pos.-iflily 

of till* earliest !»uilding ; second, w:ills of hind tufa, of rather 
later ilate : and lastly, concrete walls fa^nl wilh brick, ile«‘oiated 
x\itb painted stueeti, and isdumns of travertine, also .stueemid and 
paiiiteil,-* with a large ijimnlity of tine mo.saie of tli it early sort 
wbieli lias very small tesscr;e [»ut logiUbcr with great a<*enr;u‘y. 

Tliis last part probably IxTnigs to tlie lebin'Ming l.*v Domitius 
t'alvinip-i in ‘>5 r..i'. (I)ion i.Vis.s., xliii. -12?. d’he.se valuable remains 
were preserviM.l in <if the ^ lei tioii of later buildings uver them 

beeau.se the levels of the later lloin.s were higher tlian llo>'-c of the 
Hegiii, and tlm>. covered and protect' d the iims.d' s and l^over parts 
«)f tile walls and columns ;see lig. Ifi;. I’eside-, heiiig ii^dwelhng- 
boii.se, the Jvegia contained :i sjn'Varium, in whjelj were pres«*rved 
the. sacred .spi*;ir.s of Alar.s (Aul. (Jell., is. -^Ufl ;il-,o tbc .sh.rii'C of 
the Dca Ops (.lotisisa, only cnlered by tbc ve.sfals am.! tbe sai.eiilos 
publi'.m.s ; V.irro, L.L., x i. 21''. 

'J’be Atrium Vesta* or liou.se of tbc xa-.stal.s, likr- tlie ti nrfle, was Atrium 
many time.s burnt and rebuill : llic exi.sfing building, xvliicli was Vest le. 
excavated in 1883-81, is of tb" tinn 'of IJ.idriaii, a.s is.slmsvn liy tin. 
iuifk stam]|>^. It ei.ii.sist.s of :i large atriuin or (juailranglc with 
eoluinus ol cipollino. At one einl is the labJinnm. xvitli tbreo 
sill. ill rooms oil ci'-b sid'' of i1 - pn»bably for the .six .V 

bailiroom, baki lion.-ie, servjinls’ ollices. and some rooms lim'd with 
ri' li marbles evlcml along the soutb-xvc.st side. 'Ibis evtensiv*:: 
building; is .set a.gainst the .side of tlie ralatinc, vvlii< 1» i.s cut aw.'iy 
10 admit the lower .story. Tliu.s the level of the tir.st upper Mooi* 
is nearly the sime as that of tlie N’(»va Via, on whi<di it fin e.s, about 
2t feet above the ground llooi’. 'flic upi>er Moor is in p.'irt well 
pieservctl ; ii contains a large suite of bulb ami oilier rooms, wbieli 
Were; jiioleibly the slci'piiig apart tiielils of the vrstals. All ibe 
better rooms and the b.'itles aie lined xvitli poli.'.dicd maibh's, many 
of great beauty and r.’oity; 1 be Moors art mostlv nio.s.iie of ics.sclateil 
work. 'I’lie ])aving of tlie lablinum was a I'eautifn) .sj)»eimcii of 
inlay in porpliyrv ami marble. In many places alteiaiioiis ami 
cluiiisy jiatcliinga <.*r the 4tli and Titb i.a nturie.s are ajijiaiviit. A 
number of statues of lln.* chief vestal, oi* virgo veslalis ma.ximii, 
with inscribed pedestals, weic fbuml in tbc allium, mostly of tlie 
3d cetiturv, though a lew aie earlier ; tln se are of e.sj'i.-. ial interest 
as illnstraliiig Die .saeerdoial di'.'.ss of tlie vcst.ils.** Txolliing but 
(lie Isova \ ia separates tlu* Atrium A'eahe IV«»m tin* palace of 
Valigula (see Dili., A’/c, vii. )9; Aul. livdh, i. 12), wliieli exleinls 
<ivei- the site of tin* Luens Vc.sla*, ‘‘.jui a I'alatli radii’c iii Novani 
\ iain dcvexiis est ” he hit'., i. 15 . A eiirious octagonal 

.'-frm tnre in tlie miildle. of the atrium ;see tig. llii looks vi ly mii';b 
like a border Ibr Mower beds; aial it is jio-sible lb:i1 this miiii.iliire 
gaolcii was made by tbo v -slaD when f.ilignla built oxer their ex- 
tensive gr(»ve on the .slopes <.»f tlii: ralaliiie. Hy the main enti'amo 
from the. Forum sto-;)'! a .^in.ill a dienla, a large pedestal at tlic 
angles of whi' h wcie columns snp]».>rling an entablature.’* It may 
have cont.iineii a stalin' of \i.'^:l.‘i, tberi' b'.ing none witbiil llic 
temple. It is of tlie liim- of Hadrian. Tiie la.st of tin* vestals i.s 
iiicntioiicd bv Zosiiniis > 38; as being alive in 301 ; but t.be .Vtrium 

continued to be. paitly inbabited lor many ^‘l•^ll^|rie.s later.' In 
Septeiiilier 1 1 u i«iad w in^ o xsc« i v'l iv' I leoiliiig up ]»ast tlie tablinuiil 

« ml of tlie Atrium iVom lla- S:ier;i Via to the Nova Via !oe lig. 

Ifi'. fn about the ttb century this ro.nil H]'pe;M.s to have been 
blocked nji at Ibe Novw Via end by a buil'iiiig xvhi< h adjoined 
the Atrium Ve.sta*. 

At Uk: cn.st «-ornrr of the IVnim .stood tb*' areb of Fa hi us Arch of 

Maximus, l•olI.sul in 121 n.r., e.alli.'d Alh»brogieiis from bis xiebuy I'ubiiis. 


3 Hee ,1 moni-’i-o-apli l*y Hie |>ieM-iit wiiier ii: -I .*/«.« (rearl NoV'/nil.i r 

4 Tlie eulnmns were eriin.sDii, Die tnivertin*? vaimwalei guiu.r !*iij*ht lilue, 
aiirl Hie inner walls li;wl .simple 'ti si-jns in i^njels 'if k'.if (.nnuuent ami wivatli.-i. 

A One of Hit-'se. a m*l>le lli'niv of Hie lime of lia'lrian. is siweiall.v lemnrkulile 
/I.s I 1 . 011 K the oiilv statue kimwn mi wliieli (he i.s reprt sriiteil, a sort 

of ho, at. only worn I'V the vo.sfal a 1. The mmiieiit '.if on'eriu^f sacrifice (.see 
Fest.ns, imI. Muller. p.'siO; niul Varn*, \i. vH). Many imiuts •:>( ijo'at 

interest i>i*cur In the iii.si nptii.ns mi the ikfskstnN. 

^ 'ITie front ami on*; sole are now Ivim.; near ; the former ia iiiscrila**! SEyA- 
TVS . rOPVLVSQVE . ROMANVs ; PKOVNIA . PVBIJCA • FACIF.N- 
DAM . CVRAVi r. 

f In the excftx^Rthmn of DoceuiV.ier a lH»t was fmiml in the iiorlh corner 
cnntiiiniii^ 830 silver peioiies of Kniflish kini's of the !*th ami 10th fti-iiUii les.- - 
Alfreil thutireat, Eadwitrd 1.. Athelataii, Kadinmnl 1.. atnl others. A list of 
these is jjfix'en hy I>c Iif>3si in fjincinni's wmrk, l/Jtriodi (Uoino, 1884X 
None are later than 046, and a hronxe fibula Inlaid with silver with the uawc 
of Pope Marinus 11. (042 946) makes It seem probable that this h«>ard was cou- 
cealea during hh puntlflcate. t 
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oYtT th<* Alloltroges (fu hol. on C'ie., /u IWr., i. 7; Liv., Ej)., The wallt» aro of enonnous Mocks of travertine with strong 

Ivi. ; I'lin., II. X., vii. 50). It iii.irkc»l tlic extreme limit of the iron chimps; the whole was lined aith white reiitelio marhle 

Fiiriiiii in this iliivction (Cic., Pro Plan., 7, 17), as* the rostra outside, and insitle with colourt'd Oriental marbles. J, 'here was nn 

\ did at the other fud. This aivli was dn^ up and inosily de- internal rang** of col urn iis, as in the temple of Concord. This turn plo 

stroyed in 1640-50, near the temple of Faustina; on one of the was hnilt by I )omitian, e. D I a. n., in honour of his father Vespasian. 

fiaf'iueuiH then iliseovi rod was iiis« ril»ed Q . FABIVS , Q . F . MAX- The iiiseription on the entablature, ^oveii in the Kiiisiedeln M»S., to- 

SVMVS . AED . CVR , KES'I’. About twt'uty-fivo other fni^neuts cords n restoratioii l»y Sovoi*u.s and Caraeulla DIVO. V'EBPASIANO . 

woTO found in The iin h of An^ju.stus, eivoted iu *19 A VOVSTO . H . P . Q . K . IMPP . CAESS . SEVKRVS . ET . ANTONINV8 . 

also .stood iM.ir this point, hut its t site is un<‘<rtui!i. An pu . FELIC . AVOQ . iqESTITVERJVNT ; part of the la.st word ’ 
inserilM*f! hlo 'l. of its at lie was found durin*' the excavations of only now exists.*^ 

1640-:iU. ill the narrow .stia. e hetween the tein]>h-.s of Coneord and A^es- 

'IVniple 'rye rerople of Faustina the rld*'r . stands at the east an^le of tin- pasian (only ahoiit 7 feet in width) a small hih-k an<i eonercto 
of Fa 11 . 'i- Forum, faeiu^ the I der line ol the Sacra Via. Ir is prostyle hexa- a'lliiuilii slainls a'^aiiist tlie Tahulariuin. 'I'liis has heeii Avronfrly 

tina. style, :iud lias niouoliilii«- . oliunns of eipoMino and n ri* h enUihla- ealled a shiinc of Faustina, on the authority of a .small iiiserilH'd 

ture oftireek niarl»le, witlF;;rraet*lul reliefs tif ^riinius arid eandidahra pivh-stal found near it;’’ hut there is clear eon.slriictional pvoo 
' on 111- frieze.' 'I'he wsl!-- are of imissive pi -periiio, oiiee lined with il,at it is rmileinporai y with the temple of V<-.spa.sian, and is tliere- 

marlde. Osi tlie Inwir is ins' rilied DIVO. ANTONIXO . E'l’ . DTVAK . fore of the time nf Doiiiitian.** It may i»ossibiy have been a .slirino 

FAVS’l'IN'AK . F.X . 8 . C. I'liis lenipln, built by Antoninus Pius in dedieated to Titus, whose name iloe.i not oeeiir in tlie iiiseription 

memon of his wife, wlio died in 1-11, was after his death dedieated t»f the :i'l;ii»ining temple. tlion;.tli tlie eataloeue in the. (Juriosnw^ 

also to him, and the tirst line was then adiled • Capitolinu.s, .hif. Jx., 'mentions a dediial ion U> both father and son. 

yV/f.s, tP. At ail eaily]>eiiod it was eoiiseerateil as the < Imreh i-f S. 'I'lie next hiiihlin;if is the P«>rtien.s XII. Deoriim Consenliiim, a Port.iens 
Lmenzo in Miranda, ami agieat part of it.se.clla has been de.slroye<l. laiei* inarhh* platform fai ino fbe Clivus ('apitoliims, witVi a row ot XII. 

The front n now excavateii to the. ori;.^inal levid. I’liis feinide is . small rofinis nr shrines partly eiit into the tufa rook of tlio hill I Vorurii, 

.shown iMi Ihe reverse ol S4 ver.il coins ot Antoninus J‘ius ; stem* j ludiiud. 'I'liis eonjmu tion of twelve <hri ties was id’ Ktnisean on;.(iii ; 
have: the h |^;end DKl>R*ATIO . AEDIS. j ih*'y were .dx id em Ii s«‘\ and were i ailed Seiiatu.s Dt'ornm (Varro, 

Temple The space between tlie noilli w. st end of ibe Fonmi and tb.- • A./,., viii. 7o. .iml /V 7,V /!vs/., i. 1),^" 'I’lie eolnnili.s are ol eipoJ- 
ot Con- rabularium is m (‘upied ii\' araM'.(eid impoilanl buildinijs ■.>ee Pl.iie j linii witli t 'orint liiau caps; on the IVit'ze is an iiiserijdiou reeord- 
V'ord. VI IT.;. I In* ebi* f id’ l In-se is llji- lempieoi (^nnord f e.stus, e«.|. j injr lesUiratinn by Veil ins Pratextatll.-', ]>V;efeet ttf the city in ;iJ»i7 
Miiller. p. ;'l7) sliiiwn on a liJijMiient; id the marlde plan, lonmled a.h. Umh'r tie* majble. platfoi-m is a low of seven .small i»onis, 
by Caniilliis in ;hJ7 n.*'. 'Pint., C'lto.. t;*;, and lelinilt by tlie tbe loiek faein;^ of which is of lln^ Flavian pernnl, iiseil .as (dliei'S 
luorhiis lil.K'i ius .and Ih ii.ais out o| | he. sp«.»ils gained in (lerm.aiiy; 'sehohi; for seiil>es ami [iraa ouirs ol ihe ;edil(‘s. It is nsimlly called 
it Was rededieaJi’d in lo a.d. Smd., ‘JO ; l)ion < ass., Iv. 2,);. the Schol.a Xnnthi from .an insei j}ition, now lost, recxualiiif^Mts le. 

It is .'ihown with mm'^n.il niinulenes.'s on tlm la verso of a lir.st bra.ss storation by A. Fahiu.s Xantlius ami otlicrs, and Ihe eieelioji of 
(.f Tiberius. It is pridulde tli.-d, an earlier lesioral imi w.as earried seven silvei^slal ue.s of ‘jjriils (({inter, Z/esr/’., 170, 

out liy Ii. Opimius in I’Jl r. c. ( I’lnt,, C. f!rftt'<'li.. 17 ; .Vp)>ian, rin^ :irc!i of Seveius stands by the ro.str.'i, acros.s the road on tlie Arch of 
./e//, Cir., i, 'Jt'e. 'I In* i\ i't in^r lemaims an* ot ih- rehuildiiij- by mntli-east si.Ie of tin.* Foi nm ; lln* remains of tin* aneienl travel 1 im: Sevevns. 
'ribeiiiis and 1 )i Usus, aiul show lliat it wa.s unusual in [dan, lnivin!.f rurb show ihal ori«.^inally ihi' road went aloii^^ a rather dilb reiil 
.1 l,ir/c l•.l.*.lla nm-li wnb r ilian its ilejdlnaml n very l.n;je projei-tine |ii,(.^ and w.is ]*rob:ildy altered to make room for ilds j:;refit airli. 

[loilico. Its isni.-lrm iion is an iiiteri'slin<^ example of the Jtom.an U. was built in 'J0;5 A.n., after victories in P.irthia, and was ori-in* 
use. ot many dill-rent in.-ilerials. 'Ihe hiwer jcirt of the walls w'as ally up in honour of Seveius and his two sons (..‘araralla 'iieje 
of massive i.ula hhuks, the up|M'r jiart ot the ec||a ol travertine; r.ilied M. .'Vnrelius Antmiinns) amll leta. (.’ai’aea]hj,ariernnirdcv- 
and llin ill. ler lo\v w-all, w liieh siippi.rle.l nin<ies of internal eolnmtH, jn;c (h ta, cra.sed liis mime from all monuments lo lii.s liommr in 
was of mir ed coiieiete, tula, and traveiline. The whole \vai.s lined i iJonn*. Representations <d’ the aii li on coins of Sevi-vu.s idiow* that 
sviih imirhle, wliite outside, ami li-h (.biental inarhles insid- see j jt.s attic was surmounted by a chariot of bronze dj'awn Uv six 

*0, wldch wa-re al.-'o used lor the [lavemeiit. 1 he dc»or-sill is . liorse.s, in whii*h stood Si'veius einwned by VieUirv : at the.‘<ides 

made of eiionmnis blocks cd jiorta .sania inarlde, in which a hion/e I ^ere .statm s of Caraealla and (iela, with im iMjuestrian statue at 
caduceus uMiihlem ol Concord ) wa.s inhiid. Jlctween the internal j eneh an^U*. 'llu' arch, exeept the base, which i.s of marble-lined 

colnmn.s of the eelhi .st.ood row-.-^ of stalue.s; and tin* temple al.so . tmvrrtiiie, is huilf. of massive Idoeks cd‘ Penlelie marble, ami has 

eontaim.'d a lai\i'e eolleetjim ol plelure.s, engraved sterns, j^old ami | la r;.'e crowded reliefs of vietorie.s in the Ka.sl, showin^^ much ilera- 
.silviT [dale, and other work*! <d' ai t, mostly the work of am ii ni | demn* from tlie he.st [u/iiod of Roman art, 

({r-ek artists (see Piin,, //. A'., \.x\iv. 11*, x\xv. 30, 40, xxwi, 07, ; I'he cential .S[ifiee of the Foniiii is [vived v. ith slab's of travel tine, Central 

\xxv.ii. 2). On tlie afiev ot the pediment wa.s a [^ronp cd three j mucli ii.ati'hed at various d.ates ; it !i]i[>oais to have been marked .‘[*aee of 

Ib’^ures enihrai in,^ ; the tvmp.ninm w.i.s Ulled Avith sculpture; ami i out into eoni[».'irtim-iits with imi.sed lines ^.see Pl;i»e \ II1. the ii.s- Forum, 
statues were set in theopeii poidi, 'J hou;jli now’ only tho [»»diiim ; of whieh i.> iiol known. Xunierou.s elanip-holes all over fin; 

;iml t he lower [>Rit «d' the cella Avail exist, w if h louml.’itions ol the ; pavin^^ .sh<»w w liere- staf ues ami other oi-naments ome stooil. The 
{^leat !lif.rht of sle[.»s, many ri-h tr.'i^meiils holli of the (Aninthiau j re<*cndi*d nmnbei- of these is vei y ;;rcaT, and they must once have 
* entablature ami of Ibe inteni.il caps ami bases .•ire preserved in the. • thickly i rowded .a oicat part of the central area. Two .‘diort nrtirble 

(.\i[M|i)l ; and some of llie mailde liiiiiiiJ is still m 'Ihe | walls or pin lei eovered with reliefs, discovered in 1872, staml on llie 

Kiiisiedeln M.S.* ;^'lvos [lart of tin* ins( ri[it ion of the front --S. P. Q. norili siile. 'riieir ii.se and oii^dn-al [losition file not knoAvn, as the 
ll. AEDEM. CtJNCORDIAE . VT/rvSTATE. COI.LAFSAM . IN . MET,!- mui^li travertilm [dinth on whii li tliev have been .set is evidentl\^ 

ORRM. FACIEM.OPERE. ET.OVMTV.ST-bENDTDIORE.RESTlTV- „f l.-if,. dale. Each of th-.se imirhle .screens has (on tl.e in.dde) 

KHVNT.'* .Arndhe.r lem[ile of ('om oid, Imill, in 219 ii.r., stood on relief’s of a fat hull, hoar, and ram, flecked out witli sacrilieial 
the Capibdine Aix i l.iv,, x.xii. ;J3, .wvi. 23) ; and a )>i’oii/e. .edicula wmitli.s ami vilt.e the .'^nuve.tanrilia. On the outside are .scenes 
of Cone.ord in the Ai i Vuleani, which miisL have* he(*n dose by the in the life of Tr.ajan : one has thi* emperor sea Ud on a su/;^e,stiis 

ijreat. temple. 'Fins was ib-dicated by Cn. Fbivius, 306 n.r. institiitiii,^ .i ihaiity for destitute children in 99 a.d. •• a .scene 

liiv, , ix. to); aeeordinif to Pliny 'II.X.. xx.viii. (J) it .stood “in shown afso in one ot his lirst brM.s.seS' -witli the iCgend ALIMfENTA] 

( Iiiceoslasi, ijiim lum: .supra Comitiiim eral." Both these were ITALIAE ;*•' at t.lie other end the emperor .staiid.s on the roslrii, on 
[iifdiuhly only small .shrines. ^ wliidi the tw-i tiers of beaks are shown ; he is addies.sing a (M'owd 

Temple The tcm[de <d‘ Vespa.siaii stands dose by that of Com ord, ahiiitin^ i of riti/eiis. 'riio haekgroiuida id* this and the other n Jief are of 
id' Ves- on th.* Tahularimn in a simil.ir av.iv, and hloekini' n[) a dooiWA’av | ^jroat tojK>^(ni[>hieul interest. In the, tirst bs shown tin* loii;^ line 

pa.«iaii. at the foot, of a lofi;^ tlii'ht of .Me[is (.sef li't. 1'. 1 1 eon.slst .s of a ! ofaivlie.sof the Piasilica Julia, xvith (on tlie left) what is piobahly^ 

the temple of Casior ami the arch (d An^n.stu.s. On the right 
riM’ the statue, of Mar.syas ami the sinurd fig-tree nminalis),^* 

« See I’inle, Tf nipl di’. Vritjmsianfi f. ( nm'oniuL, 1.S2I. 

7 ThiM pi'desfal is now ' mii the i;round Himjp of tlin Capitolinc Wuseiiin ; its 

3 .Imw. IS.'iii, ]>. :»(>7 ; Sat. tU-jH .S-uiw', l-SSi?, p. !y2it, iiisri ipticiii is inleresilii}?, Is-inj? ii dediciitiou to Faustina by a viator (iiieNsen- ' ' 

^ Tins Hiicly s«:ulp1un:«l frie/e is iilmost an exact copy of Miat uji the temple Ker) of ou« uf the i|UH*atoi‘a of the jErnriiiiu Satunii. Its discovery near Uii.i 

Ilf AihUIo nt Miletus. ii'die.ula avjlm prolwldy aeeidental. 

3 Thr siw of the earlier ami sin.-dler teinjde is iiuiieateil by the Toiid» Vdoeks ® Exneily that iwrt uT the iniirble jdinth of the temple of V<*spu,sian which 
c>Ti the race, of the wall of the 'r.-Abulariuin, cliHsc AKuiiiKt which the temple Ktand.s. was coiiCA«iU'd by the K*r(lcnla is left roiifih, the mtmlalnn not la'ing w'orkc<I, 

When thf* Tabularium was built it w.a.s not ileninht w-orili Avlille to dress to a showing tl«»t tlie little ahrinu Is not an adilitioti later than the tiotiipK*. 

Kiiuioth face that ^lart of iti wall which wa.s <*<j|icc.'il«;<l by tin* then existing ** See Preller, Jiri/ivnen ik r Stmlt Zhwi, Reg. ix., and Uhlrtcha, Vmkx To}>oij.^ 
temple of Oonciml. Reg. ix. 

* 'I'lie ationyinoua writer <»r this MS. a]n>t.*ars to have vi.sitetl Rfuiic hi the Twelve gilt atatncH arc mentioned by Yami. 

jith ci^ntuiy. The M.S. is nnmed aft/r the mona-stery In whii*h it is prcucmsl. H .Sw UrifI, (Hi Crnmruti e loro Portico, 18.08. 

Little IR known oftht! lUsillea Opiitiia, which pndiably luljoined the curlier IS They may possibly liaA'e had soniethiiig to do with the ntarshalling of the 

t»mple of (.kiTifonl, iin<l the existing linUiliTig aitiiears alsf# to have ii(ft;iipk*«l voters of the Cumllm 'rributa. 
the site nf the SeiiHculumfHee Festns, ed. MUller, p. .^47). For various exciting w Colieu, vol. II. 80M.305. 

sceTies which l.<»ok idaee in the temple of CVnconl aint on its steps, sec Cie., w Pliny (/f.N,, xv, 20) montinns amdher fig-tree in tlie middle of the Forum, 

phit., vll. 8 ; SaUust, A'fk (Xit. « which may [Hiasibly be the one here represented. 


nearly sipniri^ -ella with prostyle In xM.style portb-o ol the. i.o 

iiiu order ; three of the cidnmnfi are .*<tiH .siaiiding, with their rich 
enliihlaline, tlie frieze <if which i.s smilptured Avitli snored instill- 
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^vliicli stoo<l oTi the Oomitiam. On the other slab the emiwrorw 
Keftted on tl»e roHtni (this part is broken), wliihi in liont a ero\v»t 
of citizens tablets and piling' Ihein in a heap to be 

burnt. Tliis recoitls the iPinission by Trajan nf scone am-ara ol 
debt due to the imi)en«l treasury (Sjcartiaii, 7). The ]>ai k;^roniid 
bore represents again the IJusiliea .Julia, with fon the lit^li!. tin; 
Ionic te!u]»le. of Saturn and the Corinthian teniplc ol \ ospasian. 

^ lietween tneiii is .an arch, which may Ice tlnit ol Tiberius. Hti the 
* left the lig-tree and the statue of Maisyas are rejaatecl. Oilui 
explaniilioiisofthe.se reliefs hnve V'eeu ^iveji, hut the above appieos 
the most probable.' 'I’owanls the other end ot the l*onini Jir«* re* 
ijiains of a huge conoroto j»ede.staJ. 'I'his is irsnally e.alled tin* 
base* of tlie e«jue.strian stiitne of Itomitian (.'^tutins, Stir., i. ‘22’., 
which stood ill fremt of the .'Ede.s .lulii ; but its Iniek faeiiig shows 
that it is iiiiieli latiT tlnni Ihuiiitian’s linn*, and, niorcov<*r, Ihniii- 
tiaii's .statue was destroyed immediately att«u' his death. 

The seven eubieal hrick and eoiien -to slnietnre.s, <mee faeed with 
marlile, wliii’li line tiie Sacra Via, are not earlier lh:in tlu* time nt 
Constantine." Tln-v aie jnohid'Iy the ]iede.stal.s ut lionorary ei»lumn.s, 
such as thost? shown in the relief on CoiJstintim.'\s areli, mcntioiieil 
above. The eohimn er«Mte<l in honour ol tlie tyrant l’h(»eas by 
Smariiedu.s in tlof <deve.iitli year of liis exareliate (liO-S; is slill 
.stamiing. It is a line marhle Coiinlliian 4olnmin s(4»h-n jmm 
.siimc earlier buihliny^ ; it st.uids (ui nnle steps of marble and tufa. 
The name of I’hoeas is 4 r:iM-4l frtun the ins< i'ip1.ion : but tlm dale 
slio\\.s tliat tliis iminiinn'iit was to bis Imtjonr. Rniiaiii.s 4»l 4:»tli4.*r 
small inarbli* strin lnr4's ai'i; sliowii in I'lale \ III., l*ul what th«*y are 
is md kiiiiwn. In tlie Itli l enluiy a lon^^ bri.-kaiid eoneiete huild- 
in^i lai'ed with marble was built aloiii; tln^ wimb? soulh-4*a.st 4-iid ot 
tlie J’’»)rnm, [naibably a row f»l' sIjo]».s. They wcri‘ destroyed I'V 
C’omm. Kosa’s onhn- :i few years af.^o. Countless Jra^meiitsol otluT 
hnildin;;Sj reliefs, .and sl.atnes are sliewn ;dl4)V4 rthe Imiiumi. Many 
of these, are of ^^ivat interest; pieers of liug4* granite ladumns 
whieh lU'obably .st4)o<l on tin- seven ju-di-stals nn ntiomal ahovc 
lying in v.-oious plaei-.s ; some < 1 ! Ihe.-c appear to have l.M4-n 4leeo- 
rate l with bron'/.4. reiit-rs, the iron fastenings <'t whieh, run wilh 
bad, siili exist. 

imi or K /It. 

In :iddiii 4 'ni to tin' walls of Uoma (^bnnliMta {.see al.Hivc,', a tew 
remains only now exi.st eaiTi' r in dab- than the later year.'i ol the 
Tt'jiiiblie; i.lies** arc moiitly gpniped m-ar the Sr.ala- Caei 'see >' 4 ). 
]] in tig. 17) and .-oii.sist of .small 4 '« lla- .and oth<-r .strm tnre.s <d‘ tni* 
known u.sr.-* They are partly built of tin- soil tufa, used in the 
wall 'of !(v.itmdus and partly* of tin- hard tnf.i wliieh n-semhles 
]»e|»e!ino. \ firi 4 cus nann-s, iUieh as tin- “liut 4 jf Kau.-'tulus ” ami 

the “Augiiraloriuin, ’ haV4^ l.iecui given to tln-.se very .anei4-nt remains, 
hut witl'i littbj rttasou. One tiling is eeitain, that the buihliugs 
wen- respt-etiMl ami prcserveil even uinh-r the i-tnpin*. and weri;*. 
prohably reganh-d as .saei-i-*! i<die.s id’ the earliest tiim.-s. Ibniiain.s 
of more? than om^ temple, piaibably ol the early rtfjmhlieaii ju-riiKl, 
exist near thi.s we.st fiugb- of the I’alalim- ; tln-so luul piTistyb‘..s 
with Tuscan eoliimiis <.)f tufa stuccoed ami jiaiutcd. The laig«-r 4»f 
the.si? ^"1 hi lig. 17) has been called eonji-i luially tin* lempb- oJ 
Tpini»le .lupiter Victor (I.iv., .V. ‘2U ; Ov., /'h.v/, , iv. tj21). It .stamks on a 
of .Jupi- Ji-vi-lh'il platform of tufa r4)ck, tin- lowi r ]ia.rt ol xvhieb is e.\:caval<-d 
ter Vic- i»il(!»4iu.ariy i hambers, Used in lat' f time.s as water resi'rvoir.s, Tw4> 
tor. aiicieiit wcikshafls liiieil with tufa eouiinunieute with Iheso .siib- 
tivnain-aii hollows. Another e.vleiisivii building <jt havtl tufa ot 
tin? repuhln aii perioil exibt.s in the valley .alterwanls covered hy 
tlie Flavian iwhiee ; part of this can he si.en mnicr the so-c.-ilh-il 
Aeeademia (‘21 in fig. 17). Not far from tin? toji of tin* Seahe C.-n i 
are the massivi- rem.ain« of some large 4-ella, nothing of which now' 
f.-xi.st.s 4 e\ 4-4 pt the. < oiR*roto coie iiiioli-. nf .alterual*? l.ayt^rs <»! tufa amt 
Statue of pej»criuo. It was pndiubly oina? Iim?d with marble. Ry it a iiolde 
Cyl> 4 'lc. eolo.ss.’d seate<l ligurc of a go4ld<“s.s was lV>uinl, iu (Ji'cck niarfib*, well 
inodellod, a work of the 1st CfiituiT A.n. Tin? head anti arms are 
missing, but the figure is prolialdy lightly calletl a statue 4>f 
CyU'le ; and from it Iht name lias Im-oii c-oiijei-turally givt'ji to thi.s 
temple. Augustus in the Mon unirnf um A m-tfrunnm rec-ords AEDEM . 
M ATRTS . MAGNiE . Iff . FALATIO . FECI ; but it Li more, probable 
that his temple to Cyhele formed part of the magnifii-cmt gnmp of 
buildings ill the ari.'.a 4>f AjmjIIo (seo la-lowj. Sonn? iiitcre.stiug 4*aiiy 

1 Nep llH/io, Ann. InM.. 1«72, p. Heiureu, Hull Ifxt., 7872, p. 81 ; and 

Joulati, ^’oru«^, Jterliii, 18S:i. 

- It is piotMiblo tliat th*j.s.! (K-.('u|)y the liiui of tlu- TBln«rii»r V».-tei-e.s. 

* Avtkoritifmni tlif. /•orHW. -Nio.holfi, Roman Forum, boinloii, IS77 (very use - 
fill fi-orn iljic«*llecti«»ii 4»f iKissaKos In ancient an Un > vk) ; .Ionian, raplhd, Forum, 
f»-., lU.*rlin, ISSl, and Tajmgyaphit Homs, vol. i., 187S ; S\\thy, fJ Foro Rnviuno^ 
Anuelint and Fea, II Fnro linmatw, Ifi.’C; Tihvo, RiiriMiiuizUnw.Ud Faro, 
lS.-)8 ; llaxaoli and Montiroli, Foro Romano, 1.S.W ; Mitilu let, ])•*>• Fontm Ittmonum., 
V Hrrlln, 1877; Mnrnccld, U Foro Romano, IH81 : DiA-rt, U Foruvi Roviain, Fnvis, 
l.S 74 i (very hauiisoiuidy ilhistnitcrl, but more faiicifnJ tJiau tins! worthy) ; 
V'auiua, ll Foru Romano, 1846 (tijirii to the Rnnifl crftieiaiii an tlu*. wovk of 
Dwt.ert, and wholly Ht.iiltifled hy later dificoveries). For in.scnntionH ftnind in 
the Fonim, see Jonlan, “Sylloge Inscrlp. Fori Roin.," in |lu* Kphrm. Fyojroph., 
iii. p. 248 w/. H4aiiii of the more recent eX4.*avationa ani desciilHil by liiunrlani, 

. “Hcavl del lOiro," In Sntizie tUgli .Siwi for 18S’2. , , 

4 Many iii:is«»i.s’ inarka exist, on the tufa blo<.?k8 4»f Un- most pnininve bmhl- 
liigs near the Wcalw Cnci (mw hg. 10). , 
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niThitctftuml fragments are lying neni this tem]jlc ; tlicy i'-onsi.st of 
4.1 rums taml ca]»italK of Coiintliiaii coliimii.-^, and j».irt of the i*i>rnieu 
of the pediimuit, cut in |K;jH?riiio, and thic kly eitated with liard 
white .stiieeo to imi Late marble, fk'twmni tlii.s ami th*- temide (so J 
ealb-d) of Jui»it4?r Victor are exten.^ive iviimin.s of a Jargi- S4>rt of 
]»4.irti4-us, with tnl'a walls .ami travertine pL-r.s, also rcpublieiui iu 
date. The u.sc and naim' of this building an- unknown. Tin* 
ti-iuph* (>f Jupit4*i’ Stator, traditioiiiill}' vovveil hy Koimilns fluriug/ri-u.jih* 
bis repulse* by the S;il.>ines (Idv., i. 12i, .sto<»<l near the I'ort i 4>l Jupi- 
MugioiiLs, ami Iheii-foro m.-ar tlu- ror I leading ni» t*! the. IVihitim- ti-r Sia- 
Sai-ra Via.'* This has been Lb iitilii-<l wilh the rnim-d e(uu rete bw. 
piHliuiu (40 in lig. 17\ (Iu- position of wiii4‘li suits tlu- ul»ove iiidi- 
latioii.s; hut tin- admixluii* of Iraveilim-, hjick, ami even liiiTride 
with till- tufa of the eoneiete shows tiiai no trace lu-re remains of 
.-•iiy early huilding. On the tufa bloeki of a siiafl bailing down 
to ;i large drain by tlie .-^iile of (h4-sc jemains an? iiRi.S4.-d in large 
letl.-i-s 

--po.ssibly tlu- names ol Creek stom- luasons llioeles, I'liilocrates) ; 
llu* form of lb4- b iieis shows tbal this iu.Maiptimi i.s as i-.irlv as tlu- 
lid or ev<-li .‘hi eeiiturv l!.C, 

Ib-nniiiis of 4-.\te.iisi\ e line-; id’ buddings in i-ailv 4)pim veti.-ulat nm 
exist 4111 the iipjiir sj4.ipe.s of (he Talaline, ail along the Vi lalii uiu 
.sidi*, ami oil the .south* wi-st sidi* a.-; far a-4 tlu- S'l-i a^ed Ihmnis 
( lelotiaii.a. 'I‘he.-a? lmilding.s are <-i»n-d.jnc|i‘<l mi the mins of llu 
wall of Romulus, a great jiai-t of whL'h ha-: bei-ii enl away to make 
rouiii for llii-m ; tlu-ir base is at the foot, of the anei^ ni w.ill, 4111 tin*. 

.slu-If eiit miihvay in (lie .siib- of tin- loll ; tlu-ir lop reai-lied wigimilly 
aliovi* the upper level of tin- siiiiutiii. Tlu-y .ire ol vaiioiis ibitrs 
ami (-aiiiuit l>e idenlilie<l with any known hniblings. rail is ap- Douni-i 
pari-ntly 4jf tlu- linu* of ilie ( niperor Tilu-i ins, ami 110 ilonlit belongs Tihei J- 
to tbe j)omus 'riln-riana mentioned l»y Sm lioiius {Til*., .h ; eo/np, ana. 

T;u-., ///.v/. , i. 27 , anil iii. 71;; Ibis p.-ibc-e eover<*d a grent part 
of the We.st 4-ornei’ of the hill. O! alniiit tlu? saim- ilate is :.i very Mouse, of 
inbre.sting and waH-pi-esi-rveil private house huiil wholly of oj'ns Jjvi.-u 
ri-tieulat am ; it is usually 4-alled the Iioum- id I.ivia. It lias a 
.small atrium, out, of which o)m-ii tlu* trieliniiMii ami the tiibliiium 
with a V4.Mnn (o//^) ou 4?aeh side, all h.-imlsoim ly 'b-i-orati-d with goml 
paintings of m v ihologieal and d«.»ines|je .scem-s, pndiably the work 
id* Mreek .-irli.sis, as inseri|dit»M.s in (Ireek is eiir, e.g. , KPMHC, 
umh-r tlu- ligurc «>f Hermes, in a idetuie lepresenting his deliver- 
am?4* id’ lo IVom .\rgMs.® The baek p.-irf of this house was three 
stories high, and is «livid«!«l into a great nnmb. i' ol very .small 
riMUo.s, inofdly l•l*.drooms. 'I’ln- Imuse is luiilt in n .sort <A‘ hob* 

;igaim.st the side- of an elevation, so that tlu* up)*er lloor hi-iiijul is 
li'Vi-l with an am iciit paved mail, 'flu- dMniiim-s.s eaustil by thi.s 
is eount4.-ract4.i4l ami kept olf tlu? paintings by a lining of ihnige-tiles 
over tin? external walks, umh-r the stm-eo, tlius forming an air- 
cavity all over tlu? siirliiei'. Fn>m (lie b.'ick ol tlu* lionse, at tlu* 
up]>er h‘Vi-I, a long snblerram-an ]Mssagi.‘ leails towarils llu* Flavian 
palace, and then, Injiiing at right imgh's and ]»a.*4sing hy tlm 
I'oiimlations 4.>f tlu? sou ailed temple <d' .lu[»it.er Vii-tor, i.ssui-s in the 
am ient tufa building incntiom-d alsoe i2(» in fig. 17 . Anotlier 
ervpfii-jnutien.s starts ncai' this Ihuim? ami communii’ate.s with the, 
long .semi sub terra m -an pas.sage by whieh tlu- pal.'ici-s cd’ f'ah’gula 
ami J.>omitiaii an? conneeted ill» in fig. J7). It is mnaim-nted with 
very lieauliful stueeo j-eliefs of cupids, hi-a.st'., and ffdiagc, oma? 

]»iiint 4 *d ami gilt. This juiv.ati- liouse is jnobaldy (hat idCi-riiiani- 
ciis, into which the .s«ddicrs w lio kilie«l t'alignhi in tlie long i-ryjitii- 
|H»rtieus e.seapiMl, as <lesi?rilH- 4 i by Josejdius 1 ..//i/. Jiul., \ix. ] ; sei*. 
also Suet., rVr/., iVS.. Some inscribed Ie;ul pipes were fouml in 
this lmu.s<’ ; S 4 ,ime pi»*ees bear tlie iii-seriiuioii IVl.IAE . AVG., prob- 
ably ibe duuglit 4 .'r of Titr..s. 

Tlu* ji.alace of Aiignsin.s ;iml llu- Area Apollini.s- oi*4?upie4l .1 gn-af Pa]ju-4? of 
]H>i(ioii of tlu-, (*cntial p.’iit of ♦be I'alaline (.see 47 ami !S in tig. Angn.stus 
l7y ; tlu? splendour 4>f its architeelniv aiul tlu? ronntb.*s.s w’orks 4vf and Area 
art in gidil, silvi-r, ivory br4Ui/e, -iml marble, mostly lh4* pnuluc- Ai»olliui.s. 
tiiiii of the. b4-.st Mr<‘4*k artmts, wliieh .-Mloriietl this niagnilii-i-nt 
grr.dip 4 »f buildings inu.st hava? madi* it tlu- chief glory 4d’ this 
.Hpleiidiil 4'ity. It was a]>pr4)ii( Iie«l from a road leading 4;*ut of tlu- 
Suriima Sai-ra Via along the Jim^ of tlu- presr-nt \ ia «li S. IJonavcn- 
tmvi ; the fill raJu*4.-, piobaldv llu* Arcus ot I’liuy i//. A., xxxvi. 4, 

10k led Ihnnigh lofty propyh»*a int'» a very extemsivc pen'slvh? 
or ]»ortu?us, with (at least; titty -I wo lluted eolumns of Niimi'liaii 
giallo ; tlip rest wa.sof vvhib? imna an4l Atlieiiian marble. In tlu? 
i «-utiv of thi.s em losure stomal the groat oi?tostylu pi-ripteral temjili? 
of Aptdh) I'alalinus, socalhtil to distinguish it from another temple 
of Apollo niitsidc tlu- Porta Carnu iitalis, remains of which e.xist 

8 Di.uivs.. ii. .’>0; ulso 1‘lut., Cin, 16; Ov., Fast., \ 'i\y\ unit 7V;.</., ili. 

rj7. N 4 'ar tlib ti-mul*-, lOiU al.vi iic/ir l)nr I'mta Mu^oiiia, wrw the huiiHC <«f 
Taruuliiius Prlsrus (biv.. i. 41 ; I'olf/hid.. i. *J<). Owinjj to the Ktreiij.'(li 
of its jMi.sition thiH ti-mj»le was iiu.n*. t han onre selirted dwring tn»ul'lf-*l Cmn-s 
aa tt safe iiu't-f (oH'idaee for t.lie donate ; it was lii.-n-, n-i licin^ a “hH-.u.** Munii- 
lisHimus,*’ th.iL Clcei-i' (l4‘liviT4-d IUm Fird CatHhif Orttlion (nr-e ('ii-., I n O**., i. 1). 

tt S 4 ?e Mon, lud., xi., i»l«. .xxil., xxiil. ; Itvmi'r, Lis l\ivturt:g dw I'alotin, 

Paris, ls70. 

7 l^iiicmni's paper iij Hull. J'omni.. Arrh. Ilonm, iv., I8S3. 
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muler the Albergo «Ii Cat^m iirar tin*. Piazza Montaiiani. ^ Tins 
temple was be^im by Au^'ustus in .*Jt5 after bia Sit'Iliaii 

virtory or».*r Sextus I’oinfx ius, ami tinislied iu 28 A {(lowinf^ 

act'otuit of tbe spU-mlourH of tiiese buildings is given by I’roperlius 
(A7. , ii. 3). Iiisnle the colla were sUlues of Apollo ladweeu Latoiia 

ami TinM»t]i«‘iis r»is)ii*i*tivcly 


Dinua 


(Plin., /A A”., XXX vi. 4) ; round the wall* wei-e statuea of the nine 
Muses (.luv., vii. 37). The })editnent had sculpture by Bupalua 
and Aivhennus of Chios (Plitt., xxxvi. 4), an^ on the apex 

was Apollo iu a quadriga of gilt bronze. The double door w'aB 
covered with ivory reliefs of the death of the Niobids and the 
dfft’iit of the (lauls .'it Delphi. The Aiievra iuseriptioii rt'covda that 



Kf«;. 17. — Plan of the r.'ilatini'. H ill. 1. I'n s<-iiL < nl.rUTK'*'. 2, 'J. Rctnaiiis «»f wall ff Unin.i Qiunlrjita. :i. Aquailiiot. 4. Kinly Vnihtivj't* of oyais irtiiMilnlMni. 

5. S<'Alrtr CtU'i. l>. Huihlin^:.s Ilf mixftl In i^-k and Vetioulalnin. 7. Altar t<i th«* nnUnowTi Svi I Vo, Si* i iVc, 8. Ros-arvoir flit in tnlii iucIj. 

V. fut in tUf niok. JO. Sn-nilliMl trinpU- <if Oyltrlr. 11. Wry orirly .strnrtiin'siortnfa. I J. Tufa jiifadf and ]^v«m; 1 rond. Hi, TtuilditiK ^^itll linsorlinf 

ph-rs «tf liifur irpnlilifiin ]n'ri'id. 14. So-fjilliMl ti'inph*. nf Jiipilor Vietor. !'». \W1I riiimnnnifntiii^ with sulftomni(.*aii n'Ck-rni ri'M-rvoira. 18. 18. Small 
I'.lminlimK and jiavnl ro.‘i(l, luirt of TilK*iiuh'.s IniihlinK. IV. Pis*’iii:i. fs, Honso of (larm.'iinrns. ll>, Hh Cryplo-portlfiiK. 20, 20. TCatly Iniildiiij; of tufa 
l»nn«*d .HUil envan!'! hy Jloinitinn’fi }Nihu'i>. 21. St»-cftlh*d ai-adriny and Hhnny uart of Ihiniit.ian'.H pnlaer. 22. Triclinium nf Thimihair.'i imlHiv'. 2;i. 
Nyinphii.Mim and pi.Hcina. 24. P»Tl>*fylf. 2:1. Sm.-ill roiims at ^idl• of jirriiityji!. ‘Jii. Stairs dfiwn U) luyplti-jiorlicu.'i. 27. niroiia-inom, 2S. Ijmirium, 
20. liasilifiv. llO. Rmtirh of crypto poii, if us Intd ini' (o IViinitian's iKilanc. ;il. Ovptnqiorticus of Caligula, 22, ;i2. Stall’s from cry pl.o|Kirli>us to liighi'r 
Iciid. 2:1,22. Rai ly ‘biiildiiigR of njms rcticnlatnin. lit, :->t. Slnir.s fnun Foium to Porta Roinaiiulii. S'* and .28. St.'iirs to up)n*r rooins of Calijiula’fe |»;iluco. 
38, .21?. SuhstnictnuM of Callgiilii's ]ialaf.c. 37. Caligiiln’K hridge. 39. Port.a Miigiouls. 40. Tcinpla of .lupitcr Slat or (.so called). 41. Rfjiiaim* of AVnll of 
Roitia Qimdmta. 42, 4 ’.J. RcniaiUM of Xc n»'s )tfilucf . 42. ({rcat coucrcti* pjatforiii. 44. Hcinaiii.s of niodjinval Tun’ls I’uviularia. 4.^,4.'). fw'i icfi of kiobU ImtU- 
vixiniH. 48. rto-callcil basilif.-i of .'iMi century. 47. Site of icmplf and liiminc.s of Ai»llo. 4S. Palace of Ansnstus (now destroyed). 4l». Uoiiimk Gidotinna. ^ 
."lO. SUdium, with oahL hall of nifodoric (’0- •*’1. Exetim of IJwirlnii. .vj. Stairs from atadiuni to Idgher level of hill. 5:;. Remains <»f lindrlnn's ^ 

ji.'ilaee, jiartly covercfl l>y lat^ir palace, of Sfvenis. .M. Ihitlis of Sca-cvus'.s imlIucc. jW. .W. Lofty hulistrncturcs of Scvtri tis’s jinlacc. .*><1. .Aoua Claudia 
Tnonght. on Nero’s aqiici'lncL ^7, Shopa of ojins inoortuiii. 58. Siilistmrt.Mre.s of Omma Maximus. 59. Reinaiim of early turn i . ildnig, ami briclc-fnccd 
st ructUTOS of imja*vial times. 00, iJO. Paved road skirting outside of Cirrus Miixiimis. 

Auguntiio sohl eighty .silver statues of hiin.self and with tlie money 
“offered golih'ii gifts” to this temple, dediratiiig tlii m Indll in his 
own name and in the nmnea of the original donor.s of the KtatueH,® 

The Sibylline books witc jireserved under the statue of Apollo 

^ 


1 TEMPI.VM . APOIJAKIS 
TSMPTO . FECI (.If on. Auryr.). 


SOLO . MAQNAM . PARTEM 


9 S«'e I>«m Ga.s.s., xlix. 15, liil. 1, and CJ.l., I. p. 4a3. 

> See alaii Suet., Any., 52, whoae account is rather dlfftfrent. 


(Snet., 31) ; nml within the rella wore vases, tripods, and 

statnes of gold ami ailver, W'ith a eol loci ion of engraved gems <lerV- 
eated by MnreelluH (i«?e Pliii., If. A*., xxxvii. 6). On each aide of 
the porficus was a large library, one Latin and the other Greek ; * 
and a third Bidq of the great enelo-siin) was occupied by a large hall 
where the Senate occasionally met (Tac., ^nn.f li. 87), in the centre 
! 

i 4 SchoL to Juv., j. 128, and Suei, 2&. 
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of which stood a bronze colossus of 50 feet hi^^h (Plin., 

Jl.X.y xxxiv. 38), Bound the j»onii?UH, l>etwecii tlie Nuiuidijiii 
marble coluinj\s, were shiliies of the iifty Daiiaids, and opjiosile 
them tlifii* fifty bridi^TOoms on horsebaeic (see .srhol. on iVrs., ii. 
50), many fra^Miieiits of whirli have been fouml. In the ecutie 
before the steps of tlje temple stood an altar suvrouiuled by four 
oxen, the Mork of Myron (Proper., AV., ii, 3, 7). Within the siinui 
area was a siiihU teujple of Vest.i [t-./.L.. i. p. 302), dedicated on 
28th April 12 wlieii An^ustn.s was ekrled j»oiitifex iiiaximus;- 
the siicivd Idook or altar symbolirally called Roma <.Juadral.a, siir* 
ronndt^d by a ciirnlar fnMieli (ailed the ,MiiiiduH, was al.so in some 
of this great group of huildirrg.s. On the side towards ll/ie ; 
Circus Maxiruu.s was ilic palace of Augustus, wliieh vas irxcavated j 
in 1775, and drawings of which were [uildislied by Cuattani/’ A j 
great part shown l)y liiin has si\ie(; tiit u Imsui destt‘«fyc«l, and all is l 
now concealed ; tlie jilan (48 irr iig. 17) is taketi liorn CuiittuiiL j 
'fhe whole gnuip is desciihed hy Ovid ( 7'y/s<. , iii. 1}. Augu.vlus j 
al-io rchnill Mu' iciujilo of N'ietoryA which gave its name to tln^ j 
t'livus N'Li.doihe ; this teinjdc, sl(;od on the site of a pi-ehistoric 
altar- ■; Di'rnys., i. 32), and wa.s more tliaii once rctuiilt, /-.v., hy [ 
1(. i’l.istuinius, 2;>4 U.c. llnv., x. 33). In 1:»3 j:. c. arr a-dieula to ! 
Victory was Imilt near it hy I'i'i-cius Oalo (biv., xxxv. *».. |{ciiiriiiis j 
f»f llu' temple and a dcdieat'uy insci iption wei-e round in 1 72;»-2.S j 
not far fiom the chnn h of S. Maria I.iheiatrief! ; lire ti iiiplc w.i.s | 
of Parian marhle, with Ooritrthian columns of Numidian gialio \ 
antico. 'riu^ .Area .\pollinls and bs group of bnililings sulltrcd in j 
the fire of )Nero, innl were i-estoi‘cd hy Pomiliaii. The whole was • 
liiiallv destr«»yi‘d in the great liic of 3ii3 (.\mmian, xxiii. 3;, hut the j 
Sibylline. 1 looks wc?‘e saved. ! 


Nova Via. Tliia possibly marks a differenee of date, and tho 
mrciirroiice of brick HUmips of tlm latter part of the 1st century 
A.i). in variou.s parts of the )>alac<) show.s that a large portion of it 
is later than the time (if Caligula. jf 

Tlu.‘ next great ad«liliori to the bnihlings of the Jkilaliue was the Plriviau 
niagiiificeiit suite id state apaitiiiOMts built by Domitian. ov< r a Palace. 
(li'( p nalural valley running across the hill (sec lig. ]/}. The 
valley wa.s filled iip ami the h vd of the jjew palace raised to a 
eoii.sulcrahlc 111 iglit ahov4? the nalnial .soil. Kcinains of a h«»usc, 
defuia|,d with puinlbig and rich marhit e.\isi. uiuh r 1 tom.itia u's 
jie.i'i.slyle, [laitly dcfUroved hy t’lc fouudai ions, of cji.st ciiii'M n* 
which cut righf. fhi\«iigli if. Tin; tio«M- of lliis hoU.se shows ^l)m 
original level, far lu-hc.v th-it <»f flo* 1 la\ian palace. I'lie .south 
angle of 1 liis gieut liuiJdiiig adjoins l!:c palace of Augusl.us. and it 
i.s 1 oiim-i-tcil with tlo- jcila* e of t.’:.ilieiila -’Iv a la.-iiiidi .snhl'.rr>in* ;iii 
|»as.s.igc ii.-;iding inl*i the cailiir • i y pi«i-)»or-t i'u.':. 'riit.sc two luiild- 
ing.s < out iiitK'd lo he u-i tl a.-, the pi i’ ale apai l im lil s of lliO l iiipiMov, 
tlm Plaviaii I'loi'k coosi^liog oelv *1 si ltc roniii.'.; I In* word - .A hltPid 
PVi^LlCA w tc iu.sci‘iheil u[‘fn it hy N( r\ a lo show ihs i<'.ihi!c chara*-- 
I'T. ft eou^isls of a lal ge i>)te|i pelislde, willl cull, rolls (4 » )l i' Jit al 
marhle, at mu* ,-iid of whi -h is tlm grand Irii linium with loagidli- 
fi lit jiaving of opus .sci iilc in *. ■! :ii;d i.'Ti cu ha.salt and coiomi.sl 
iiiarhfes. a j*i(>iv. of whli.li is w* il pi e;.ri\ i-d ; iie,\t t.) tl)t> t»ii* lini'.;Jn, 
on to wiiicli it opens with l.arge, wiiido,\>, is :< uvmplia or iivnn 
willl marble liiicil fountain ami r(.c*:-..ses for ]ihnit': and sIhUK-s. On 
the ojiposilc .kMo i,i' 111*; jicrisi yh- is a l iige 1 hronc-iiKim, the. walls 
of wliiJ-h were adoi in d wit li rows of pax oH.i/eHo and giallo «. oii.iinn.s 
and large luarliio nidie.s, in wlii* li wen* l•ol(^‘^sal statin s of j'oi pliyiy 
and h.i.salf : at one .si'lc (.4’ tlii.s is fin* liasilii-.-i. with ccn'Ad uaxe 


iVikice of 'rim }»ii).-me of t laligula tneupios l lie noi tln i-n angle of the Palatim*, 
<;.>digiila. and ex’ lends over- tlmClix'u.s Vicioiia-.-i luii.g w.ay towards the Clivus 
I'alatinus (.sc'c Hg. ]\ >. ’I'liis part of the Palatine w.as on. e (.Ma-u}>ii-d 
by tin- Ijii' us Veshe. with the Saecllum V«ilnpim ami many hue 
priv.ilc liouse.s. .Vimiiig thcsi* were the dwcl]ing.< of <>. l.ulatius 
Catiilu.s. (.}. llojteiidu.s, t'atiline, Seamus, Ci.assns i Plin., , 

wwi. 3, 24), wlio,-;c house, was all erw .iids hoii/hl hy Cici'i'o.'* 
ami Ihc hou.m of Cledius, tin? xii-xv of wldeh Picno ihicaien*‘d f«i 
hioek oui.’ M.any otlier 'vealthy lioiiiaiis had hou.'cs on thi.s p.irt 
of the Palalitjc, so tliat the c«i‘ t of the slie for (.’aligula s enojlnons 
[rvlae.,' miisl h.ixc been very ,grc;il. 'flic paiL now existing is little 
more, than tin* giganlie Mih.'^f met iii.e.-^ hnilt to i.ii.se. tin; primipal 
rooms lo lire level of the toji of the hill. 'l ie* lowe.sf pai-rs f»f f he.si* j 
fact* tin? Nox'a A’i.i, o|..posilc 1 he A I I'ium Ve.siic. and ir..iny .'.im ie.s j 
of .sill ill vaiilteil ro.tms Imill in jnixeil liriek ami opu.s r(lieulatum | 
ri.se oiii' above thi.* other to tin- Idgher h. v» Is,'^ 'The [lahm.’ c.xtend.s { 
, over tin; Clixiis Vii l.iMlse, supported on lolly areln.s ."O . -IS toh.axi.! j 

tlie ro.id nnldocked ; many iravi iliiie or maihle stalls le.;nl to the ! 
nppe.f rooin.s, .sonu- .starting tVoiii the Nova Via, ofher.^ from tin*. 
Cliviis \'it loi ia*. 1 l.s ciiorrnom cxteid is r-efcired lo hy IMiny >^//. A'., 
.vx.wi, 21}. .V I.-(i ge pi-o])(»r ( i(.»n oi' l.le’.'-c .sub.sf j-m l im s of 

dark rooin.s, .‘a.im; with no me.iiisof H;.;l!liiig, otln-rs wiili .S' inty 
boi iiiwtd light. M:.iiiv .•'Ui iil i’ooni> and .“.tails .-;caro* ly 2 f< * I. wide. 

• Mil ojilx' h.ive hc'-n n.>' d liy ^iaxi-.s. Tlic gioumi lluorx oii tlm 


and apse and miri-ow ni h s, omt whii-h weri- galleries, 'rijc .'ij'.ve, 
in whicli wa.s fh** emperoi-'- ihjoiic, is .scjxcned off by ni.’ii hlc 

caiicelli, a of which .still e.xist.';. ll. i.s of v;ie;il intm.st .is sln.c.x* 

iiig tlm (*ri;;in of ihc Chiistiiiii ha-i!!: .i : S, Agm .sc tuoii ic .Mura 

I is exactly ‘.iuiil:i.r in ariaugeiiieiil (Me l*\s|i n \. vol. iii. p. 4l7h‘^ 

’ On the olio r .••i*]c of the throno rot.m i-; the lai.iriiim, with altar 

j ami pe.lestal for a klafue; m\t to llii^ i> tlm grat'd stairease, 

wld. li led lo the upper ri.ioiM'-, in ov di si ro\ cd. '1 l.c whole buiM- 
ing, both l!(.)or ami .\x ills, v ms covei’-d with llm rir.liest fh’jeiilHl 
ii'arldc.v, iuclmliiig al! the varieties iimuiiomd on p. .''‘.18. thil- 
sidc weie eohiun.ides tu’ poi ti’- u-., "U one .•'i'it* oj’ i i]K>ilni", on llio 
oiloM- ill* tr.ivi J line, tin- l.itt.-r >iii. io. il and jiaiuted. The magni- 
In em.-o of the w lio]c, crowded with liin* ‘dj-ci k .s< nlptiire .iml cox ered 
with polislnsl m..ii hlc.s of ih*- iiio,-.t le illiant colour.^;, is dithi nil. now 
to reali/.(; : a glowing; dt -fiiption is gi' en by Statiii.s (.'''//r*., iv. 1 1, 
Is; .SCO, nl.-o Pint.. l.s, and Marl., viii. 3,i>.. |>o(ii.s were, 

arr.'inged \\\ tin* tlii-'iim moiii ami bi.siiica .so tlie. imjieiiU' 

(ouhl slip out umib.M'i vc. i and reimh l-x a staircasi' l Uhin lig. 17) 
I the t.-rv]i;o-poi I jeus wld' h. (■•uiimnnii ales w ith f'clicida’s pahna*. 

I 'I’ln* vault; of tliis pa.ss.ig(.- ,va.s covered with !iio'-.iiic of iid\(-d mail'li; 
ami gl.i.“.s, a h.ov iragrm-nts of whicji still rciniin ; il.s waiis -.xei-o 
lined with rieli maif.'h*.s; it w:rs ligl'i.-'] hy a .series <4 windows 
in fim .sjuinging of the x.iuh. This, as well as tin- Kl.ixi in pi;'i' e, 
;i.|){M-.irs to liaxe s.ilfctid more liiiu oime IVom lire, and in n'n;y 


XoV:i Via a ml t lie. < 'li vu.s Vii i or i.e. -I ppear I o liiix (! heeji shot'.s, jiidg- | phicc.s inipojl:(p.l o-. lor.ii nens # f i.'j.* tiiije. o! .Si-veiu--, ami .'oiiie .as 
ing rroni tlmir xeide. o](ening.s, with 1 1 ax . .* 1 Ltm .silhs, grooved fdi iln- . 1 ;te ;is tlm Jlli eininrx, loc evnh iil. In i/'Jii-Lat cMiir.ixc i vt;i. 
wooden fixMjfs with narroxx doors, wldeh HoniLin ■ho]».- sccni alway.s valioiis xxiuc. laadt h* rc l>»r tlm l-’ame;;.- duKe- ol P.tiiii i, ami all 
to h.i'e h:i*l, very lik(' I ini.M- iioxv used in I Im h'.a.-l. The n]*p' r and [ in.iin'ijse i|nin:it\ (»l .•'latues ,ijui m.iil.le :u( hitc'-t nral IrMgii'.-m.s 
priiii-ip.-il ]-oiinis Were om-e richly •h-.-Mrat cd with mtirl'ju lining.'--, ' w*-ro di.scovi i-im!. ni.iiiyof 'x hii h .-ir.- m.-w at N.iph s and cisew jieic. 
columns, .and mosaics ; hat .iitt.Ic of iJm.'-a?. m.ixv rcfji.iin.s. Piv the .‘'iih- ; Aniiiigllntii xvia-.- .-.ixlacii li. aidifi'. ! Muted tolnnmsof pax ‘'i,;i/i M.o 


t»f the Clivus Vieloii.e still ovist m the sfait of the hri-lge hy which 
(silignla Jojni.-d tlni td.-ipiiohnni to tin- Palatiuin (.Sm-t., C«/., 22' ; 
it i.s jiarfly .siipportisl on eorhclh-d cii-ches, rieljly de<'orat(Ml xvilh 
didicatc Ktm-.eo reliefa ; the ll(.'(>r is of mosaic, and a jiieee. of llm 
open nnirblu .screen or li,-ilu.slrailc is .still m- .xvVan The iiilci-im-diale. 
pjirt.s of tAilignUi's brixlge wen? i-eiiioved after hi.s death, and tlm exit 
from the lialaeo is Viloeked hy a hriek-taecd wall, very little later 
in date limn tho pahm(.x itstdf. N(Mr the, hridg(» are. .sonic rooms 
* very handsomely ornamented with ii eomhination of coloured si ucx-o 
rclielh and jKiinf.iiig on tin? Hat. The upper pjirt of the pahue, 
that above tin? Clivus Vicloiin-, is fai'od wholly with brickwork, 
no opus retit-iilatum being used, a.s iu tin? lower jiortious by tin? 

i The htunzfi hcAfl, now In the eimif: of Ihc Pala/Z'i dei ( Vni.servatori, may 
poKsibiy have Ixolonged to tliis coUmMiis ; it. is niueli too stiijiII I'i*!* lh:it of Xero, 
to xvliieh it l«as Kcnex-ttlly Wen .'itt ributeil ; it sirtxms, tioxx'evev, of itil'crhu' >vork* 
iiiaimhip to that of t-lie AuKiiistHii 

Ovhl iv. XMW) lurntiotis this gnmp fis Wiiijz iliviiled anion*; three 

goiln, iininefy, l*lii»;bu«, VrsUi, and Aiigiistua (eoiup. Metain., xv. Kii4). 3iie plan 
of a cironhir t6in]>le dmw n by T.igorio (Cod. I'rAin. fed., :i430, fol. prolailily 
ivpreseiits this temple of Vesta aa dlHCOvered in the l(3th c(?ii1nry ; it is repni' 
(luc<?d In Bull. Cnmm. Anh. V/omn, ISSIk pi. xvii. 

8 Afrm. AM. iwL di Jiowa^ 1786, ji. Wh » 

> < This teiujile la shown on A i-are bron/e tnedalllAi of (hmimuiis IIT. ; it is 
iloiiied, And on tlie ixHlfnietit in inHoribcsl NKIRH OllAOfiOPOS. Set? 
OiueWr, Jionuiu MeHallionA, pi xlii., liondon, 1K74. 

a See lliBiiclilnl, Pal. tUi Ce-Miri, 173K, p. 2:w. 

a (^c., Prt> Donm, 43; Vab Max., vi. 3, 1 ; and ww Ih?ek«ir, Handh.^ i. p. 4'J3. 

7 CIc., De }faru9., 15, 3S. 

,.8 At thia point the Ihilntine ia ent away into four ata;;(*.a like *;t^iitie ai.epa ; 
the lowvst ia the floor of the Atrium Veato, the second Dm Nova Via, the third 
tlie CIivui| Vietbriar., and the top of the )»ill foi-ina the fourth. 


: .-iml giollo. I'r.igTie.-nt'^ v4’ tin* jxtij'lixiy .st.-itur.s, ;iii'.l ;iii iiiiUietisi' 

• door-.-:ill of Pcuf<'!i<- niHilile, imw ii.-' d lor tlm liigli .'ilhir of llu* 

; J';iiilln;on ; Tln-si-idl cu me. from the Ihi'oiie r"oni. 'i'lie ex(-jx uli(.»fj.s 
; were curried on by lliiiin liini, who ]inl4i.‘-lied .i honk on the suhit'ci.d*' 
j Ju tin*, midillo of tin? .s!(»j)cs of the i*.-ilaiine, fowiirds the. < ’iix us l.>omus 
: Abixlmu.s, ;iro ( onsidi lithli? M-mnin.s (4’ bnihlings .set eguin.st ih*. td-lo- 
I w.'ill of llomnlu.s and c’ovi'ring om? of it.s projei ting .sjuii.s. 'f hi. ^ liana, 

j -Series of rooms with a. long ( lorinthisin colonnn'le. ha.s In-.eii snp- 
> posed to be }»art of tlie hoinus (h-hdisimi, from wliich (kiligida. 
used to watch the raec.s in lln? circus below 'Suel., (b/., IS}, Idtlle, 
how'cver, of tin? existing ixunaiiis is :is c.uly .-ns I he icigu of C^'iligiila, 
and the marhle jiorticiis ajxparcnflv ilafe.s from tie*, tinn? of 8evenis. 

'13u! rooms xxcro partly m.'irhle lim-d and j»;irtly decorated with 
painted stucco, on whicli at?.- incised a uiimhcr of inttu’esting in- 
scriptions and rinh? (lrawing.s. Here, in 1857, >^a.s found tin? cele- 
brated (so-called) cariiaiure <4* the Cruei!i«?il Christ, novx’ in tln.i 
Mu.se<» Kircheriiino, l»nt which, nnue probahlv, has a tdiostic. 
meaning.** Tho iiis. i iption OORINTHVS . EXIT". DE . PEDAG0C310 
suggests that this huilding wins at one time used as a school, jiej- 
hajrs for the imperial .slaves. A number of soldkr.s' names also 
oc(.*iu*, <?.(/., HILARY'S .MI, V. D.N. (Hilarua miles volcranus dtunini 
nostn); some are in mixed LatiTi and Creek (?haract.ers, with many 

» Tho brick MtninTm on the tiles laid under tho luarfdc tiax-inK of tho IwiMihea 
have CNT . DOMPri . AMANDI . VALEAT . QVI . FECIT t he laHt three 
words A coinmou anbury of good luck stHniiHul on brieka or .-ooplutra-. ; these 
date from a reatoration after a fire In the time, of Severus. 
b? VM, del CfUtH, Verona, 17SK; hoc Uimttnnf, \nf. di Antwh., 17t>s. 
tt Sec Kraus, IMui i>v<4tcrucijljc wnt PakUitij Freiburg, 1872, and Reckcr, Da* 
SjiQffcruc\/U, &c., RrcRiau, iraJO. 
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varieties of inis-sjM'lling. After oin* pair of names is inscribed 
PKR£a, fihowinj< that they Iwlon^'r'd ti> tlu? forei^^n corps called 
lVrc{*r!!ii, probably stationed liere as ;(nards t<i the imperial lesi- 
^ tlenccs on the hill above. Most of tbese i)isi rii)tioiis appear to be 

' as early as the Ist ctjiitury a.d.* These iiiteresliiij^ .tcralliti have 

i!» great part perished during tiie last few years, and soon none 
will nnimin. 

Stadium. Tho great stadiniu t»l’ the ralatine .:see :»0 in lig. 17) was begun by 
Douiitian, nuiinly built by Hadrian, and inin li altered or restored by 
Seve.nis. Tie* giViiier part of the (»uter walls and tin* large. cx.iHlra 
or apse fit lli»: Mde, with iipj>er tioor fur the enn>tuor\s seat, are of 
the time of Il.idiian, as is shown by the brick stamps, and the. 
el/araettu’ of the l>ri« k facing, which innch resembles that of the 
riiiviaii time (briik.-i l-i inelios and jiiints ^ inch thick). The 
Mtadiimi is MiiTouinled .oilh a <'olonna«b; of engaged .shafts, forming 
a sort of aisle witli g.illery over it. Kxcept tbo.se at the curved end, 
which are. c»rHadri.'iif’s time, these piers are of the. time of Severus, 
a.s are also all tin* tla': piers along tlie outer wall, — one opposite eaeli 
of those in the inner line. This shows cither that the stadium 
must liave been left, by Hadrian in an unlinisln^d state, or tdse that 
it sulfen'd seii<.»usly from a lire or cm llnpnike behiro the reign of 
Seveni.s. 

Hrtdriaii’.s In ndvl'tion to the .stadium, Harlriaii built a number of very 
pjilace. haTidsoiui^ nuuns, foriiiiug a palace on the south-east side and at tlie 
sout h-west emi of the stadiuiu. These rooms were jiurtly destroyed 
and partly lihlden l»y tin: later palace of Severus, tlic loiiiidntioiis 
of wliich in many jilaee.s cut through and render useh:.ss tlie liiglily 
•lecorateil rooms td’ Hinlrian i'h3 in lig. 17). 'Dm lint‘.sl of tln?so 
which ^r.s now vi.sihle is a room with a huge w irnlow (»pcniiig into 
the stadium in‘iir the south angle ; it has int<‘r.sei;tiiig harrel 
vaults, with dei-p cotfers, ricldy uinammited in stiiceo. 'fhe oval 
structure idiown in the plan (. *10 in lig. 17), with <itlier still later 
additions, hi longs to tin* 4lh oi' oth ctMiluiy, when the stadium 
wa.s no longm- used for ract‘s ; .some of the walls, of ojais ini.xium, 
which cut ui» and di.sligure this nohk; building appear to bo the 
work of 'J'lieodoric, r. .'iOO. 

Palncf? of The palacc of .Septimiu.s Severu.swas Very c\'h.:li.sivi' and of enorniou.s 
.Severus. height ; it extends not only all over the soutli atigh* of the Palatine 
but filso a long way into the valley of tlie (..’ire.i\:> Maxiiuu.s and 
lowai'il.s the ('odisin. 'DjIs part (like t^aligula’.s palace) carried 
on very lofty jircbed .suhslnicturcs, so .'is to form .a litvcl, tiiiilorui 
with the top of tlic hill, on wliii.h the grand apartments .sUxnl. 
The whole lu.'ight from the ha.'i«.* of the i^aiatine to .several storie.s 
aho\ e it.s summit must liave Im'cu enormous, l.ittle now remains 
of the Idghest stoi i*. s, except pJirt of a grand staircase which h*d to ^ 
them. I'Atcn.sive bath.s, all richly decorated with marble linings 
and mo.sai'\s in glass and marble, cover u great ]>art of the top ot 
the hill. 'Dicsc and other purbs of the Palatine were supplied 
with water by an ;npie<lu( t built hy Xmo iii I'oiitinuation nf the 
Claiidi.an a<pi<‘«hict, some arches nf wlii« h still e.xi.st on the slope 
of the Palatine' (hd in tig. 17 ; see Spirt., Srp(. .Vcc.. 24). The 
J•■.lla^■e of Severus was re.stonjd and enlarged by Heliogabalas and 
iScveni's Alexaiulcr.^ One of the main roads up to the l*ahitiiic 
p.i.s.sc.s under the arched .«ub.stru(’tmv.s of Severus, and near thi.s, at 
the foot of the hill, at the south angle, Septimiu.s Sevcnis built an 
outlying (»Jii t of hi.s palace, a huiMiiig of great sidciidoiir dcilicated 
to tile Sun and Moon, called tho Scptizoniuin, ]»iT»hahly from iN 
seven stories or /on;e (jiee. Jordan, Jiidf. fnM., 1872, p. 145). It 
has been doubted whether it can really have been as much as 
.seven stories liigh ; lait thi.s is not imjirohahlc when w'c considm* 
tin* eum iiions Inught of the re.st of Severus’s jiuldce, reaching from 
tlie foot of the Palat-ine to far ah'ive its .summit. Part of the Sepli- 
zonium cxist«‘.l as late a.s the reign of Sixtu.s V. (1585-UO), w'ho 
ilestroyed it in orrler to use. its marble dcc<.>rations and columns in 
tlie new hasiliea of St Peter ; vlrawings of it are givi.-n by Du Perae, 
Vrsf.ifjj di 1575, and in other works of that century. ■* 

Velia The A'ldia ami Hermalus wme two outlying s[mrs of the Palatine.® 

atnl Ger- Owdng to the groat alterations that havtr been imulc in the contour 
malirs. of tin.* hill it i.s now very dillieiilt to identify these jineient districts 
(.SCO Ana. XititL^ ISd.A/p. 347). The (’.ermalu.s or Cerinalus was 
juolMihly on the siile towanls the Vclahrum, whih* the Velia may 
1 h‘ identified with that elevated ground hetweeu the Palatine and 
the Kstpiilino on which the ttuuplc of A^euns atid Korne and the 
arch of Titus iiow' stand. It is eviihuit that this wa-s once inueh 
loftier and more ahmpt than it i.s now ; a great part of it was cut 
away wdicii the level plattornv for the temple of Ak-uiis ami Koine 

1 S<'<> Jlciixeti, in the Hull. Inst,, p- 7*1. Jinil IWJ", p. llS. 

S In i»artH ef tin; unter wnll brick stanip.'i of the KlnvifO' ]M'rli>/t apf)car, 

FLA VI . AVO . L . CLONI [A hriekl of Cloiiliis, fiveiUimii of the Maviau 
Augustu.M." 

s deellliiii Cans., Ixxll. PI ; Diinprid., llixt. Any.: Srpf, .s'#nj., IM, :M ; Id., S^v, 
Al^r.y 25; and M., Hduuj., 3, 8, 24. 

4 Jordan, Ka'mrrjxil. in Rf»m, 14crliii, 1^7) ; Tbon, Pal. dfti C^o i, 
1828 ; J>'inciani, UnUhi dtl Fttl., 187:1; ,4;m. /mW., isrcj, p. 324, and Afon. InM., 
V. |»l, xxxvi. ; Guflttani, dem'.^ 180!1. 

® “Hnlc tl'alatio) Gennalum et VelUia 04m.iunxermit . . . ‘Geruialum’ a 
::vrniaiils lloniuln et Kenm, ad Ileum Uunniialmii fbi luvcnti" (Varm, 
V. M>. Varro’R derl v/itlou of Velia fh>ia ‘'vcllem," tlif fleeces uf the 
(•astiiring Uoek», is obviously wroii^ * * 
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was fumieil. Tlie foundations of fiart of Nero's palace along the 
road between this tenijde and the Esquilinc are exi> 08 ed for about 
20 to 30 feet in height, showing a corresponding powering of the 
level here, and the bare tufa rock, cut to a flat surface, is visible 
on the site of Hadrians grcAt temple; that the Velia was once 
imich loftier is also indicated l»y the story of the removal of A’^alerius 
Publicola’s il welling.*^ 

011 the Velia and the adjoining Suinma Sacra Via were two Sacra 
temples which Augustus rebuilt." Tim “ Jides Lariirn ” is probably Via. 
the “Sacellnm finrum ” incntioneil by Tacitus (Ann.^ xii. 24) as 

one of the points in the line of the poina-rium of Roma Quadrata* 

'Die Sacia \'ia .start ei I at the Sac.cUum Strenhe, an unknown jioint 
on the EM.|uiline, piohably near the baths of Titus (Varro, X.L.j 
V. 47), in the quarter culh.al Cerolia. Thence it probably (in later 
tiiims) passed round ]*art of the Colosseum to the slo)>c leading up 
to the ai< }i of Titus on the A’clia ; thi.s piece of its course is liiiou 
on one side I'y extcn.sive l»aths, attributed to lleliogahahis (45 in 
tig. 17). aiid furth»'i’ Ixick, against the cliff <if the Palatine, are 
rcnijiin.s of Nero’s cmuinoiis palace (sco 42 in fig. 17). From the 
nri'h of Titu.s or Sumni.i Surra AMa the original lino of the road has 
been altm ed (.src Phite A"ll I.) ; the angle at which the scanty rermiims 
of the Regia an; set imdiahly shows the early direction of the Sacra 
V'ia in pa.ssiug on to the temple of Vesta. Its lat<‘r couriw* was^ 
more to the north-east, ]»assing at a sharp angle from the arch of 
Titus to the front of Con.stautinc’.s T»a.rilica, ami on past the temple 
• of Faustina. It is um ei lain w hether the continuation of this road 
! to tho ari*h of Seveni.s was in later times called the Sairr.i Via or 
I whether it lejoincd its ohl line uh.mg the P*a.siJi(‘ii Julia by the 

' cro.ss*road in front of the ^Etles Jiilii. Its ori;.dnfil line ]ja.Mt the 

I temph; of Vesta wa.s I'oinph.h ly built over in the 3d and 4th 
centuries, and clumsily-titted pavements of miirhle and travertine 
occupy the place of tho old Uisalt blocks.'' The course of the 
Nova Via (see figs. 16 and 17) along the )»alaee of Caligula^*’ wiis Nova 
ex^Kxsed in 1882-84. According to Voiro (A,7>., vi. f>l>i it was a Via. 
very ohl road. It led up from the Velahruiii, j»rohal)ly wimling 
along the slope of the. Palatine, round the north angle under the 

church of IS. Alaria Liheratrice. The rest of its course, gently 

ascending tuwanls the arch of Titus, i.s now exposed, as art* also the. 
stairs, ]H‘ssihly the Scalfv Auulari»c, which connected it with the 
Clivus A’ictoria; at the Porta Uomunnla ; a coiitinnatiou of these 
stairs, still unexcavalcd, led down to the Forum.'' 

The extent of the once inar.shy Vclahrum (Gk., FiXos) is not Vela- 
known, though i){ii t of its .site is imlicated hy the church of S. hruiii. 
Giorgio in Velahro ; Varro (/./.,, vi. 24) .says, “extra urlrin aii- 
tiquaiu fuit, mill longc a porta Komanula. ” It was a district full 
of shops Giant., Vnpf., iii. 1, 2t) ; lh)i*., Sat., ii. 3, 229). The ^ 
A’icu.s Tusciis on its course frcmi the Forum to the Circus skirted 
the Ahlahniin (Dionys., v. 20), from which the goldsniit}i.s’ arcli 
was an entrance into the. Fonim Doariuin .cornp. J>ioiiy.s., i. 4b}. 

Capitol i mi Hitt. 

The t-apitolim‘ Hill, once called Mon.s Sat u ruins (A'arro, L.L., 

V. 42), consists of two }»vaks, the. Ca|»it.olium and the Ar.\,*- with 
an intermediate valley (Asylum). Tlie older name of the Cajn- 
tolium was Mons Tarpeius (Varro, L. ./>., v. 41). Livy (i. 10) 
iiifution.s tlie founding of a shrine to Juydter Ferotrins on the Temple 
Capitoliuin by Honiulu.s ; this summit was afterwards o^mpied of 
hy the great triple temple dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, Jupiter 
a triad of tleities wo]'.slii[ii»ed under the names of Tiuia, Thaliia, Cajntol- 
aml Menrva in every Ktrnscan city. This great temple w'hs (Liv., imis. 
i. 38, 53) founded hy Tarqiiiu 1 , built hy his .son Tarcpiin II., and 
dedicated hy M . Hoialius Pul villus, consul sntfcctus in 509 
Jl wa.s built in the Ktniscan .style, of peyHirim) .stuccoed ami jiaiiited 
(Vitr., iii 3), with wtsHlen architraves, wide intercohuiiniations, 
and [lainted terra- cotta .statues.'® It was rebuilt many times ; the 
original temple lasted till it was Vuirnt in 83 n.r.. ; it was then re- 
foumled in marble by Sulla, with Corinthian columns stolen from 
the temple of Olympian Zeus iii Athens (Plim, xxxvi. 5), and wa.s ^ 
eomiiletcd and dedicated by Q. Lnt- Oatulus, whoso uajuo api>ettiod 
on the front. Augibstus, in .spite of hi.; having carried out yxirt of 
the work, did not inlrorluce his name hy the side of that of Catulua, 

It wa.s again Vmrnt hy the Vitelliaii rioters in 70 A. i)., and rebuilt 
by A\-.s|Ki.sian in 71.'®" Lastly, it was burnt in tho three days’ firo 

« T.iv., il, 7 ; rie.., lUv., H. «1ro Aftfon., Ad de. In JHa, 22. 

7 AEDKM . I-ARVM . IN . SVMMA . SACRA . VIA . AJJ>£M . DEVM . ^ 
PKNATIVM . IN . VELIA . . . FECI (Mon. Aiicyr.). • 

a 8 «m- Goettlinn, De Accra Jena, 1834, anil JotUaa, TopographU der Sttuh 
JOm, Kcrllu, 1871 (tn jin»i?resii). 

*» 8k*c .Vat. il. Siuci, 1882, V>. 2.14. 

ic) See. .Soliuu4(i. 24) amt VamitAp. Oell., xvl. 17), who mention iti» two ends, 

“ .suiinria '* and “ Liv., v. .82)t 

*1 See iiuirhle plan on Wate Vtl. and eoinp. Ov., Fast, vi. 395. • 

12 These two peaks arc* clearly rtistliiKUiHhed by Livy and Strabo. 

13 Tills is the carlloKi tonipb: luuntlotie.d in Roman history, Uioukh there was 

f n-obably in Roma Quadrata the nsiml triply consecrated temple erected at the 
ounding of the c^.y. It wan rebuilt by Augustas, as is recorded in the Mow. 

Aiiri/r. 

14 Pint,, PsW., 15 ; C. /. L, i. p. 487 ; Liv., il. 8, iv, 61 ; Dionys., v. iii 
Piln., XXXV. 45 ; «;o Toe.. HM.. iii. 72 ; Val. Max., v. 10. • 

l« Suet., Fit., 15, and Vet., 8 ; coiiin. Tac., Mitt, , Iv. 68. and Dion Cass., Ixvl. 10. 
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of Titiw’B reign * ami rebuilt with colurnus of Pciitelic marhh* by 
Doinitian ; the gilding alone of this la«t rebnihling is stiid to liavo 
coat '2i luillioiis sterling (?lut., 15). There 1ms been inueh 

controversy as lb the site of this toinide and tliat of Juno Moneta 
on the Arx ; l>ut there is an overwliclming mass of evitlencc? to 
show that the Capitoliiun is the }«.;ak where the Palarjso Callarelli 
stands, anfl that tlie idiureh of Ara Cudi ooeu|)ies the Arx. Livy 
(xxxv. 21) mentions the fall of a mass of rook from tlio Capitolium 
into the Vi<Mjs Jugariu.s, whicli ]»:is.sos doso under l)ic Calhindli 
summit, and is not near the ojiposilo |H?ak. Moreover, cxtt*nsive 
fiiibslTUetions of tufa and y>c[M*rino have l>een ex|iospd on thtM‘nsteiii 
peak, the fonu of which appeals to lit this nearly square tri[)le 
temple, ami in 1875 a fragment of a tlulfnl «.'olumu was found, of 
Huch great ai/e that it eouhl only Inivf? belonged to the tenqde of 
Ju)»iter. Its actual limits Imvc not been clearly made out, .and 
therdbie tho truth of l)iony.sius'.s ile.sori])tion (iv'. 01) cannot br 
proved-^ 'Hie temple is renresoiitod on many cmins, lx>t:h repul* 
Tieaii and imperial ; these hU'iw that the central edia was tliat of 
Jupiter, that of .Minerva on Ids nght, and of Juno on his left, 'flic 
door wns «'ovoTed with gold relids, which were stolen by Stilidio 
(f. JOO ; Zo.sim., v. ;J8), and the gilt bronze tiles (Pliu., xxxiii. 18, 
on the roof were partly stripped otrby (Icnscvic in 4.55 i Proirop., J>e. 
JkU. rand.f i. 5), and the rest liy Pope Uonoriiis 1. in njO (Marliano. 
7\ipo>jr.t ii, 1). Till 1318, when tho .stojis up to Ara C<di AVcie 
buiil:, there w;i.s no acces.s ti> tJie (Jaj»itol fjom the back ; hence tin* 
throe n.sct'iits to it montionetl by Livy (iii. 7, v. 2d*‘j.s) and Tacitu-! 
{IfisL, iii. 71-72) were all from Ihc. inside of the. Servian (dreuit. 
J'hen on this inner side it wius defenth'd l»y a wmII, the gate.s in 
whidi are called ‘*tI;tpirolu fore.s" liy Taeiln.s. Part of the outer 
wall at the top of tlie tufa lock, wliidi is cut into a smooth, ditl’, 
is vi.sihle from I lnMiiodern Vicolo della Riine Tarpeia ; thi.sdiffi.s 
traditionally called the Tarpeian ro<’k, but in.*)t must have been on 
tho other side towards the jAaiini, from whence it wh.h visible, as 
is deuily stated by Dituiysius (vii, 35, viii, 78)." Another pie* e 
of the am icut wall has reiamtly been cxj^iscd, about half-way up 
the slope. iVom the Puniin to tli*? Ar.v. It is built of soft ydlow 
tufa bhe-ks, (ive (.•.ours*’.s of whirh still reiuaiii in tho exi.st.ing frag- 
ment. 'riic bago te.mpJo of Jmio 51oMcti (“tho Advi.'^cr”) on the 
Arv, laillr by ('aiuilbi.s in 384 \vas use<l as the mint ; heme 
ja-j/o/o money’' (Liv., vi. 20). 

A large number of olbor Icmplos and smaller sbrinos stf>o*l on 
tlio Oapitolimi Hill, a word used, bioadly to include both tlie 
< ■apitoliuiM and llie Arx. ‘ Among tljosc wtuv tlie l.enn»ie of Ilonoi 
tin<t V'iriiis, luiilt liy Mariu.s, aJid the tcmplo of Fide-«, fbiiutl»‘d 
by Xniiib, ami icbuill <laring ih- First Punic. War. Piotli Ihesrt 
were large cmaigb to bobi imviings of the Simate. The. tcnqdi^ »[' 
Jupiter Tomms" was built i>y Augustus (iSuct, 2h), near the 

great temple of Jupiter. Oilier .shrines existed to Venus Viciviv, 
0]H, Jupiter tJnstos, an<l Ooncord Ibe last ufi*l(T the Ar.\‘ (Liv.. 
xxii, 33} ami many others, as well as a liiuinpii.al arch in hoiioar 
of N'em, and a (■I’owd of statues and other works of ni t (see I’lin., 
7/. .V., xxxui, I; XXX iv. 17, 18, 19 ; xxxv. 38, 15 ; xx.wi. 5, 8}, 
so tliiit the Avhole hill must Inivf* Is’cn a mass of archil cetiiral an*! 
.'irtistic magni(ieen*!C, tlm sj»oil.s of T]»e wh.ilc Hellenic, world. 

3'Jie .so calli'd (I’abuhuiiim occupies the cfoitnil j>art of tin* side 
towards the F*»rum ; it is set on the tufa r«n k, wbicli is cut away 
to 1‘ccoiAc' its lower story. U ilerivcs it.s naiiie from an insepipliou 
louinl there in tlm 15tli century, qiioD'd by I’oggio (initcr. 
Insrr.^ 170, G) ; Imt that n:iinc >va.s given h> many buildings iji 
(iome (Liv., iii. 55, xliii. 10), and tlien- i.s no rc.isoii to su).pt»se 
that this specially was known n.a the Tabularium (comp. Vivg., 
ii. 501). Catulus, wlio wa.s also the, de.lieatcrr of the givai 
temple of Jupiter (Tfic., ///st, iii. 72; Dion Cuss., xliii. 14), was 
consul in 78 a.c., but part tif this hnibliiig is probalily much earlier 
in date. Its t)nt<'r walls are of peperino, its iniu’r cries of tufa or 
conereti*; tho Doric arcade has '‘.apitals and nridtitrave fif traver- 
tine.’* A road p.\vc»lwilh basalt passes ihrougli the building along 
this arcade, entered at ono end from the Clivus Capit«)linus, and 
at tho other probably from the. (Jradus Monctw.*, a Ilight of steps 
leading from the tcinid** of Concord and tlic Foinm up to ilu; 
Uunplc of Juno Moncta on the Ar.x (see T'lati* VIII . ). 'riie entrance 

t 8net., /Mm., 5 ; i)u>n Cass., Ixvi. ‘it. 

3 See, lUUt, Coinni. Artih.. iii., l.STri. p. v. \A. vyxvi., jj. 

xjur.u; Hirt, “ Dt’r Oa]»)t. Jupiter Te.iii[i«4,'’ in Ahhavil. liri Ih-rf, Aka-J.^ IKi.i ; 
Nicl*ulir, Jli’m. OVijc/i., i. .55 .''r.S ; lliiiiKeii, OV.'vfc., iii. 5-1 1 ; il«rl<vr, Iluiuih., i. p. 
.•tsY. W«feals<i .-itiTi. J.K5t, p, ‘JSti, fern relit’f tljo Bculpf upc in rlc* 

p<>f|lmcnt ; tlie ft*oat uf tliM tnuiph* w shown in one iif tlir reliefs from theaivlj 
of .M. Aiiri'Jiu.H, now in ih« Capitollne Miiseuiu. 

* Jii-f* Tlnrenn, 1.u roehe Tnrpitnnr Paris, iSIC. ; a (pjicrriil tti'CouTit <»f the 
logwnl oi Tarpeia In jpvtjn h}' Pr«qu*ii{ns, i-’V//., iv. 4. 

* A .structure. i»f great Huurtlty, tlatluB fruin prelji.stnric Etrusivnt limes, was 
the Aut^raoulrtm, an ffkvAt,ed iilaifonn uism the Arx, (Voiu wliteh the sif^n* in 
the Kcftveim wen* obsttwril l/y tho angura (ace FesTM8,vd. MiilhT, p. IS). 'J’hi.s 
WiA wifivrJ iDuler the empire to the ralattno (aoe wHithf, *lc.). prolwiWy tiy 
Augustus. 

Whiit ;m!i prohahly it-s fonnilations have been foumi near the suhstruetinea 
<*f the giVAt temple Cifinm. AreJt. /bom, 1875, iii. p. I’ir, .ry.). It la iiifii- 
tioiuMl ill the list of tlie .Vo>». Ancyr^ t 

* The whole ot; the frieze ami wrnlee ia miaalng; It i« uMially .suppt/isM thnl 
tho::> vrae I'U'a* another atory nlnivo Uiia eutahlatun^, but thtix' ia no eviilema* 
of iUat Ojce.pt Pogyjo’a sUtement. 


from the ('livusi Ca}»iti)linn.s is by a wide flat .mvh of pcficrino most 
beautifully jointed ; the otlicr end wall lues f>oc.n mosil v dc.stroycd. 

The hack of this building overlooked tlm Asylum or <lcpre.Msioji 
bt'twiHMi the. two jH'iiks. From tills higher level n h>ug .steep .st;dr- P 
Cfise of sixty-four stejis dcsct iuls towards the Forum ; the d(«orw;iy ' 
at the foot of these Htairs h;v.s a Hut arch, with :i circular relieving 
areb over it; it was eoiiipletoly blocked up by the teinjde fif Vis- 
I'li.siaii (see fig. 1). This was jirobably the door where the Vitellian 
rioters broke into the rapitolium '/rue., ///.s7., iii. 7] ’.^ Ureut 
d;iinaip* was done to this buililing by tlie additions of Ikmifru'e 
VIII. aiol Nicholas V\, a.s well as by its being used a.x a srdt .store, 
by whit-li till* walls were much currodi.d.*’ 

» 

Thr Jhijo'ri’tt Fora. 

^ The Forum .Tnlinm <>(e tig. l-Si, with its ^'entnd temple of Venus Foniin 
llcnitrix, was begun in 4b n.*;. after the. b.iltle of rhaisalia byJriliuTn. 
.hilins ami couiple(i'd hy Aiigusins.*’ lleing Iciilt on a crowded 
site it was .soiiu/wliat ciampcd, and the ground cost nearly ti hundred 
iiiiHion .sest elves.*’’ l\ri t «r| its i inuiit waili, wirli remains of live 
;irche.s, exbrts in the \ i.v Manmuvllu ; and V*ehind i.s a row of smull 
vaulted r«)i>nis, j»roliiil»ly sluqis or otliees.^* The arelic.s arn 
.sligdilly caintu red, with travertine springers ami keyn ; the rest, 

Aviih Mil* ciiviilur lelicving an h n\,i\ is of tnl'a ; it w'.is tmre lined 
wilii slabs oi marble, the holes lor wlii'.h e>i.s'.. Foiimhitioiis of 
the eiivnit w-all exist under tin;-, limises towinds S. .Vdna»i«?, V.ut the 
whole pl.m has not been made out. I’alladio ■ .Irrh,, iv. 31) do- 
scribes e.xeavat ions mmle here, and the di.sr ovci v of l etnain.s of a tine 


temple, probably Hi ii of ^■enllM tieniiri 


3 lie fonna of August u.s (sec lig 
its north-east .side ; it conlains the 


18) adjoined tliat of dnlins on Forum of 
temple of jMar.< I’llor, hnill t.i .\ugus. 

n<. 



Pio. is. i‘|;iu Mifora of Jiiliu.-, Aiijiuslns, ajel Xi vv.'i. 
ommemorate the vengeance taken on C.Tsar’s nundereisat Fhilippi, 


(Ov, , /’/.s/., v. 575 .‘‘i/. 


\ i:» 


It was Miironmlcil with a ma}4.sive 


7 M«U'.iMi.sen (-lifTi. Inft., IS‘,5. n. ’jll) eomrs in the ronclnaiun lhat tlim 
trtiiMiru? is tlir- ..V.iMihmi .Satuiui, but ih.*it s* * ms hanily jH*ssihle, as (liere is 
the cJeart'sl rvitli*iiia; lhat tliiit ar.-iriuin was in or part of tlu; temple of .*4at.iini 
(.se..-* fluff, SIT). 

s Tilt* IVrUi i ’.'Oi l ana (” ever gate ’’) was pn.*l>fi>»ly .•situated nthr Ihft 
soiilli- wi'.hI. anj^P* of tiie Tii)*ulriririin, wlmi’*- ilw road of the f.'iivus Caiiihilimri 
entered the circuit wall of the. t.’a]»iloli]ie Hill. Hre Highctti, Dvicriz. Uil 
• 'timirittjutJir', is.'rt; Aziiurri, Aitlho TohuJ>iyiri, JSlty; Snpli.ain, Ve t*apift>/io 
ISW ; and .hutlau, Ann. ind.^ 18.^1. 

» See ^^on. Anci/r. (ipiotiKi ut p. 817, not« J?, above); I'liu., xxxv. -15, 
xx.xvl, :Jt. 

f'lr., F}k fjJ Aft., iv. If; Suet,, t>0. 

There is no roiiiKlntion wlmlever for the tin 'ey litat ll'cs*' eJi.inibers wm' 
part of the MamcrMne prison’*; their lonii iin<l p..silii*u li-dli uiAkc that 
impoasibhi. 

ci 8c« Oioii Chwi.. xliii. 22; Api*Iui», JitlL fh'u., ii, 102; Vitr*, ill. S; Tint, 

f'ie.*., <)0. 

‘11 The .\iieyni‘un iuso iptiim i ftijords- IK . PKIVATO . SOLO . fEliPITO 
MAHTIS . ttLTORlB . Ti^Pr,VM . FOKVMQVK . AVGV8TVM . EX . 
tMAKI]BlIS . FECI. Sve Suet., Auij,, 20, 6rt J Dion C‘as«., Ivl. 27 ; Flin., W.N.. 
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wall of poporino nearly 100 foot hipfh, with travertine string-con nw^a 
and cornico ; a law? }>icce of tliis wall still uxists, aiul ia on« of tlic 
most hniming relies of ancient Koine. Against it are roinainA of 
tliotomple of Mars, throe oohiinns of which, with their entablature 
and marble ceiling of the neristylo, are still standing ; it is Cor- 
inlhwui in style, very riclily decorated, and built of fine Luna 
marble. The cidhi is of pt^pcriiio, lined with marble ; and the 
lower pari of lie* lofty ciirint wall srcnis also to have boon lined 
with marble oi» tlic inside of the for\nn. The large archway hy the 
ti.iopie (Arci* dci Psmtajd) is of InwerHiic. I’alhidio (^l/v7#. , iv.) 
and other writers of Mn? Itlth contiiiy give plans of the temple and 
circuit wall, showing iinn h mon* than now exists. The temple, 
Viluch wris O'* tasty le, with nine ooluinns and a ]nlaster on the sides, 
«)riju))ic«l tlie centre, and mi each side the. circuit wall forino»l two 
1.1 vge scmicircnlai apsec ilecomted wilb fieri of niches for statues.* 
'Hie I'lii uTH Pm is, built by Vchnasiaii, was farther to the south- 
east ; the only existing ]ii<!ee, a mnssiva*. and lofty wall of iiiIxcmI 
tufa and peperiuo, with a tnivertiiie archway, is opposite the eiul 
<d tin? hasilha of ('lonstantine.. 'I’he arch npetied into what was 
jirobably the. Tomjilum Sacra* L'rhis, which contained a ]ilau of the 
city of Rome., ’’riic original plan was probably Iniinl witli tlie 
wbolc group of buildings in this Coium in Ihl, in the reign of Corn- 
modus (Oioii Cass., Ixxii. ‘24) ; but a new plan engraved oii marble 
was mafie, and the buiMing restored in <-oncreii> ainl l>n'‘k by 
♦Sevorns.* The north east end wall, with the clunijKs for fixing the 
niiiiblo plan, still exists, ij-s does also the other ^^rostorerl) end wall 
vcitli its arched w'iiidows towards the foriini (.sco tig. It*) ; on« 



rio, Jl».- (ri-oujua' by I lie Kio-imi Pacis. I. Kvi.vtting wuli «>l‘ jK fy.nno 

luvl tiifu, wiili iniciTfirit* U 'i.rway. '2 J>o. :in*l poioli desliviycU by 
Vm. S, Mriek- raced wall ••f time of Scvcriis a;'aiii.st which tlic marble plan 
was (ixod. 4. A}>S'‘ builr. by IVlix IV,, when Im c»o«v»’rtc«l the JViiiinum 
isaerm Ib'bJS iiilo l.ln* « hiirch of ^i.S. ( Visirio e Oavaitiiin. 5. Tempb* ontomiilu-s. 
built by M.axeritiii.s, iiiaiu; I'y fi’lix IV. iiibi the pi'celi I'l his eliiuch. 

Inujilrcd and sixty-Ta voii fra-gmeiits of this jdan wen* frnintl l.oflO 
nt tin* fo.ii. of tliM wall to whit h tlicv wen* fixed, ami are now ]*rc- 
wrved in tlie Capit.olino Museum; drawings of Lbc seventy four 
pi(?ccs now lo^r are preserved in the Y:.iti.-an- ('?/•'/. 

The whole has l»ceii pnblisbod in a valuable work by Professor 
ilordiin, FuTfUn. 7i>ir/i.Tj ‘n<rlln, IST^'S:’,. 'Dn* fragments 

whicb icbde to the Forum Magnum ore given on Pbite Till. The 
l ircular bnihling at the mid facing on the Sacra Via is an addition 
built by Maxi iitius in bonouT of Ids dcilied son Honinlu.s ; like the 
other buildings of Maxeniius, it was rcdedieate<l .and insc-nbed with 
the name of his compieror Con.slanlinc.'* The original stone, build- 
ing of Vc.s]ia;sian was ]>n.>bably an archive, and rcconl (*tfieo ; the 
name Tcinplum Sacne Urbis is with much probability given to it 
by .Iordan, partly on the authority of an in.sei'iplion mov in the 
\'rtlican (sv*e Fonmt (frhi.'i Ilonuv). The line bronze doors at the 
cntranec. to the temple f>f Roninlus are much earlier than the build- 
ing itself, as are al.so tin: porpbyry column.? and num-y rieh ontabbi- 
turc which ornaiuont this doorway. Pdjhj Feli.x IV. (.a'id-n/lO) 


xxxvi. IM. w'xv. :i0, xx^lv. bs, vii. M, whero inntiy line Greek W'orks of art are 
riienti(<np*l as K-iiti; in llic forum of Aagustns. 

1 Those <d Ibiman Iwaders anti general*, from iEiioAS and Iloinulna to 
Augustus. Hee Ftoisarl, I'oro tV Augu.'^to^ Ac. (Lineal), 1K.«4. 

9 An inteiusting descrijiliou of tills discovery is given by Vneen, W’ritinft In 
I’lOi (print^?il In Xurdiin, itnmn. AnL, cd. NiVd>y, vel. iv.); alnce Uieii 

a few other frAginents have Ih'oii found. 'Hie scale Is rouj;hly 1 lu ;i00, Imt 
appears to Is* ii«»t uniform. 

* For ucconnts of this interesting group of buildings, «(*«' Pc TIdhhI, p.uU. 
Arth. Cr!M., 18«57, p. 02; Tredelemburg, Ann. iHut., 187*2, p. 60 ; »nd r.anc)ant, 
JfuH. C-omm. Arrh, ittm., 18S2. Llgorio (in a Idth-rentury MW. ; (W. Vat., 
aud Du Derae {Vestigj) show much mora thau now existo. 


mado the double building into the church of SS. Cosmo e DaTuiano, 
using the circular domed temple of Komulus aa a p<irch.^ The 
chief building of VospasiHiP.s forum was the Tetnplutn Kacia,® dedi- 
luitod in 7r>, one of the most magnificent in Rome, ^Vhieh contained 
a very large collection of works of art. 

Tho forum of Merva (see fig. 18) occupied the narrow .strip loft Forum of 
bctw'ceu the foi*a of Augnstna anti VosjKisian ; Iwing little more. Nerva. 
than aricldy iloconited street, it was calltnl the Forum Trnnsitorium 
or Forum Palladium, IVoin the tcinjilc to Minorvn which it con.. 
taiiie«.l. It wa.s lx gnu by Domitian, and de<Hcated by Nerva in 97 
(see Suet., iJom., r> ; Mart., Fp., i. 2, 8). Like tlic other iniperiid 
ftira, it was sunounded by a jx*porbio wall, not only lined with 
marble but also flocoratcd with rows of Corinthian columns suji- 
|M)rting a rich e.ulabluturo with sc.ulydured frieze. Two eoluniiiH 
and )ifivt of this wall still exist ; ou tho frieze am reliefs of weav- 
ing, lulling, and variiius arts which were under the protection of 
^liuerva. A gia^nt part of tho bmiplo cxi.sted till tlic. timo, of Paul 
T., who ill IfiOd destroyed it to use? tho columns elRewhcre.** In 
Mm reign of Sevcnis Alexander a scries of eoloss.'il brori/.o statues, 

Fomc cijiicstanan, wore sirt round this (bruin ; Mu*y reprp..so.nted all 
tin* pnivious ompeiurs who had boon ileUieil, and by oiieh W’as a * 
bronze column iiiscriberl with his “res gest-c ’’ (Lam[nid., Jiist. 

^tua. : Scr. jfiU'X., 28). 

The. fomni of Traj.'in witli its adjacent build ings was tho last and, Fonimof 
at least ill .size, the most m.*igni11eent of all ; it wa.s in progress from Trajan. 
100 to 117. A gri'at spur of hill, wliioli connected the Capitoliiic 
wit h the C^uirimil, ivas cut away to make a levcd site for this enor- 
moii.s group of buildings. It. con.sisled (st‘o fig. *20) of a largt? di[»l:ev:il 



Fm. 20. Forum of Triijau. 


peristyle, wdth curved jitojection.s, lined with shops on tho side. 
Tluat jigttinst the .slope of the Quirinal, three stories high, sliP. 
jiartly exists. Tho main entrance was through a triiimphal arch 
(Dion Oass., Ixvhi. 29), from which probably were tiikeii most of 
tlic fine reliefs uwid by Constantine to der’oratc his areh. Aurei of 
Trajan show this aFeh end other parts of his forum. Tho opposite 


4 “life (FelLx) fwlt Iwsfltcnui 8.8. Cusnuij et Daiiiiimi . . . iu Vis Raera, 
JuxU TenipUun Urbis Rf>mni ” (Aniuitas. Bibl-, Vita S. ydiei» fF. ), — 'important 
evidence in fi&vnnr of Jorrlan's HUg(i;cstioti. 

s HUtnes by Qftildias and Lyaippus cxiiricd in tbo Ffinim IMds as Into aa the 
6th century (Procop., 'B*U. Goth., iv. ‘Jl). 

6 Drawings of it are given In Du Peine and by Palladio (Arch., Iv. 8). i 

7 8tte Aul. Gcll., xiii. 25, ‘2 ; and Aiiim. Miire., xvi, .10. 
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«id€ YTftA occupied by the Basilica Ulpia (Jordan, For. lh\ Rom.'), 
|»avt of wlueh, with the column of Trajan , is now visiblo ; none of 
^ the colunvns, which are of grey granite., are in irilvt mid tlio whole 

roefcomtioii ia Jtiisleading. Part of tlie ri(d» jiaving in Oriental 
marlile is genuine. This buinlic.a contained two large liln-ai-ics 
(Dion Cass., l.rviii. 16; Auh Gclh, xi. 17). 

Trajan’s The Cohimua Cochlw (so callcil from iU spiral stairs) is, indud- 
colturm, ing capital and base, 07 foot 9 iiielu..s high,^ i.ti., 100 Itonmn h.ct ; 

it-s pedestal has reliefs of trophies of Daoiaii arms, and wiiigiid 
Vii.*torit.»s, with an inscription recording the cnonnous ruas.^ of hill 
whicli w'iis removed to form the silo (roinji. Dion Cas.s., Ixviii. 10). 
Dn the ^halt arc rcliofs aiiMnge‘d spirally in twenty 'throe tiers, 
seoiiCvS of 'frajan’s victories, < <iut.aining ohout 2500 figures. Trajan’s 
ashes wore buried in u gold urn uii'ler this column (Dion Cass., 
Ixviii. 10) ; and on the suruiiut was a cohi.ssul gilt bronze .statue of 
the emperor, now replaced by a poor figure of St Peter, set tln*re. 
Temple l>y Si.vtus IVyond the eolumn .stdnd the temple of Trajan 
ofTrajnii. eoinjdcted hy Ifadiian ; its found.'Uions cxi.st undm* the luiildings 
at the north -c.nst side of the inodcru ]>iaz/a, ami many of its granite 
colnnin.x li.ave been found. Tins temple is .shown on coins of 
* Hadrian.’^ The architect (if this magniriccut group of biiildiugs 
was Apollodonus of Itinn.asnis (Dion Cass., i.xix. 4), who also de- 
signed many buihling.s in Koine, during nndrian’.s roign.'^ In addi- 
tiojj to the live imxK'rial fora, and the Fonim Magnum. Olitorium, 
and IWriiun, inentioucd .above, there w'cre also smaller iiiarkc-ts 
for pigs (Fornm Snarinm), bread (Ftirnm Pisforiinn), ami fish 
(Forum Pi.scarium), all of wdneh, with .sovno. others, jaipidarly but 
wrong]}^ called for.i, arc given in tlio regionary catah\giK’s. 


Ollier 

temple' 


, dy. 

prcviou.s sect ions remains of 


Besides tin' tcmplec, menlioncd in prr 
many other.s still exist in T{.om(\ Tho circular leinidc liy the 
’fiber in I lie Fonirn Boariuni, formerly thought to l»c that of W-sla, 
may he the temple of Ifcrcules immlionerl oy Mneruhius (Satuni., 
iii. .Sol inns [CoUcd., i. 11), .and Livy (x. 2H). Its design is 
.‘iiiiilar to that uf tlio temple of Vesta in the. Forum (tig. 15), and, 
cxcci»i the cnl!il>i^iture and upper part of the cclla, which arc gone, 
it, is wx'll prc'^cj'vcd :scc Fiiile, Trmpio d! I'cn/o, 1S17). Tho ucigli* 
honriug loni(' l.'mjde, popul.irly called of Forfnna Virilis, is of 
s[M'< i:il inf< resi IVom its early date, pndiahly the end of the 2d 
ccunuy 11 . c. ’flic complete, ahsence of marble and tin? very 
.sp.a!ing use of travertine, combined witJi tlu^ simplit purity of its 
di'sign,' arc .dl proofs of its gn;at anti<piily. It has a prostyle 
tetrastyh* portico of travertine., and a .short cclla of tula witli 
enga;fed c(»lniiuis ; tin; bases of those niid of the angle coluriiiis 
arc <»f tr.’ivci tine, 'fbe iVie/.e. has reliefs of ox skulls and garlands. 
TIic whole w,'i,s originally stiiccocd and painted so Lliat the (iitferent 
.stonc.s used 





PRO-STYLE 

PORTICO. 






kIiow, I’ig. *21 
give.s the plan, 

.‘■.bowing tb" 

ba’d trn‘. ei- 
tinc ii-i*‘d at 
the points nf 
gn .xtesi pre.q- 

surc, wVilc tlic 
Ml tin walls 
with th(' half JMM. 

colnmu.s arc of yi . — Ho-caUo«l of Frntunix Yu iiis. Tho liUu-.k 

1 lie \vc,/iker:nid shows tufa ; the shailliig tiHVc.rtine. 

.softer tufa. The dedication of this te.mple. is doubtful ; on the w hole, 
it appears most probable, that: it is the tcraplo to Forinna (without 
uny aftiy) foiimled by Sorvius Tullius (Diony.s., iv. 27) in tin; Forum 
Bmarium, not tlie one to (Fors f’ortun.a f) nnviitiojicd as 

being hy the. river (comp. Blut., De Fort lumi., 5). ’feu columns 
ofwh.it is probably tlm temple of Ccrc-s, lila-r, and Libera exist in 
f-ltv, built up in the end and side walhs of the cliurcb, of H. Abui.i 
in Cosim'din. Tliesc- have wadi seulpt.iuvd eonipo.site capitals and 
wide iiitcrcohimniatioi),— proliably a survival of tin' original design 
of tins Umjde, which was Tu.scaii in style. ( Vitr., iii. tl, 5 ; Fliii., 
f/. X., XXXV. 4.5). It wa.s founde«l by Auhi-s Foslumiiis, dictator in 
407 iLc’,, and dcAlicatofl by Spurius Ca.ssius, consul in 494 ii.o. 


1 Its Ik InscnTx^il, “ Hcniitus Viipuliistum Tlomanu.s liiin. Oiosari Hivi 

■SiM vaj F. Nervie Trajano Aug. Oerm. Dacico Poiit.if. Maxiiun Trih. Pet. XVIT. 
il4 A.P.l IiHji. VI. p. r. ad drrlamndum quaptw nltiludiwis inons et loeua 
(>|M>ri)hus kII egostus." This c.uinot ix^ taken literally, ns tlie ridge 
wliich wvH cut away iievor iipproaelnvl 100 font. In height, hut ]>os?iibly im'iui.s 
that the (dilf oi' the Quiritial was cut Itack. to a slope reaching to a iKuni lUO 
feet higli (»a?o Krocchi, Hwih dt Ifomn, p. l:4.H ; B«wker. //loidh., noto 737). 

-|8e.e Fsbrettl, Qalnmut J'ra/anri (J0H3), who gives dibwiiigii of all the reliefs ; 
also Do JUissl, Col. Traj. (Ird^iuifu. Tho rcliofs, from tlicir loft.y position, arc 
now diifhniH to sew, but originally nuiat have been very fairly viRible ftsm the 
galleries on the coUnmadea which once, surrounded the column. 

3 See Aul. Ofll., xl. 17, 1 ; Sjiarl:., Hist. Anv.: Hmir,, 10 ; and compare I’au. 



of thit;i! f< nipl. K on Mi.* r.f S. Nir(f.)|'.i in 
; lie* [iftrf wiiliiji tlir line A. in llnU .‘diMwn on 
•A rVagiurnl of (li,* hkliIiIo idiui. 'Ilu- l..l;u'k shov^h whM 
still exists. 


Tiujmi, Paris; 


(Dionys,, vi. 17, 94). Tn 31 ii.a it wo.s burnt (Dion CW-?., 1, 10), 
and wjia rnlmilt by Augu-stus and Tilienus (Tac., Ann., \u 49); 
but the (ixisting columns belong to n still later rc.stonition. The 
tiiinpli; standa close to the carcere.s of the Circus Maximus, in tho 
Forum Boarinm. Witidu the walls of S. .Niccolo in Carcore (sco 
fig. 22) in the Forum OJiLorium are prcsci vc<l remains of tlie lufa 
cellic and trrfveriino columns of three small hexastylo perijitcrul 
tcmjde.s, two lonie. ami on*j Tn.sctan, .set close side by side.® A 
fragment nf Iho 

iiiarblu ]>l;iii in- 
cliidc.spart nfthis 
gronj), a.s i.s imli- 
e:it“d on tig. 22. 

Two of tllCM* 
temph-s Were, pro- 
l';d>ly tho.se to I 
Spe.s and ,.lnno j 
iSo>]iila t Liv.jXxi. 
b2, x.vvii. 30); {be 
third may be that 
of A[Kdlo .Medi*.‘U.s 
(T.iv,, xl. 51). ns ] 
suggested by 
Burn (JUnnr ami 
f *tnn/ifyfjuif, 1S7L 
note i. p. oOb). 

Near 1h(^ Forum 
Olitorium, in Ilu? Fifi. :* 
model II Ghetto, On«fio 
;ir<j e.xtmi.sivc re- 
in.ain.s of tlie hirg»? 
group of hiirldings ineluded in the ]*oi li< n« Oetaviu*, two of whi( h, 
dedicated to Juno Kegina and .Jupiter Sl.itor, with j'-irt of the «mj- 
eloidiig porticus and the adjoining iCiiple of Hen nl.;.s Mnsarnm, nro 
.slmwii on a fragment of tin* imiilde phm. 'I'lie IVirlicur; Oi.-tavia*, Pm-ti'-mv 
a Iarg(» mdangul.ir .s]»ace onclo.sed by a doiibl.’ line of cohiuiiis, w.a.s Octaviiiv 
built in honour of Octavia by lier brother Angu.stn.s on the site of 
the, rorticu.s Metelli, foimdetl in Mb n.<*. This mu.st md be. con- 
foumh*d with the nciglibonring INnliens Odavia founded by t‘n. 

Oelavins, tb<* contpiejor of l\‘r.seu.s (Liv., xlv. (>, 42), in IbS n.(.'., 

:nid iclmilt. under iliu same name by Angn.^t ijs, a.s is reci.nlcd in 
tho Ane.ynean inscription. TJic whole gion|> w’a.s om* (>r the. most 
niagnilicent in Koine, and contained a large* mimln'r <*!’ w ork.s of art 
hy i’liiiliiis and otlier Greek siuilplor.s. 'Jdie existing j»oilieo, whieh 
was the iiKiin entruin e into the jx.ulieiis, is a restoration of the timi; 
of Se.vi*rns in 203. The e'hureli of S. Midi* le ami tlie hon.S' S be- 
Jiiiid it conceal extensive i‘< niains of tho ]>oitieu.s and its iemjdes 
(see Ahu. Insf., p, 108 : and Cuntiglitizzi, / Pott id d! fttfuria^ 

1861).*^ 

llciiiains of u large peri].tcr!il Corinthian temple are Imilt into Tei.ij'la 
i the. side of the “ Dogan.i «li Terra," near .Mont** < 'i(**rio. Kh*veu of 
1 marble eolumnsand th' iv im li (‘nl;d>l.atnre are sH).! in ,^i/u, with the. tine.-. 

, eoiTt'.spouding ]»art of llie cclla wall of jiejiej jno ; in 1.S7.S ;i piece 
. of the Olid wall of fhc ccll.i was di icoveie4i, am!, undi-r (he houses 
• near, part of a large pciibiilu.s wall, ahs^i of ]»i ju riiio, fooiiing an 
enclosure with eoJumn.sall j-ound the tenij.]i* nearly 8-H.) fed sijiLaic 
':» e />'/<//. ( Vi/nm. Arch. Punt., vi. , }d. ic., JS78), The d« ilicat ion 
of thi.s tciiH'le is not known ; it ha ; connnonly been idenlifn d wit.li 
the tcniphi of .VcpfiiMc (Dion Ca.ss,, l.wi. 24:, bnilt l>y Agrip|Ki, 
and surrounded by tlie J’oiticn.s Aigonautamm (Dinn Cu.^s., lui. 27 : 

M.art. iii. 20, 11) ; bn! its details appe.ar 1<» bo lut'T th.ni tlicicign 
of Augu.stns.' Another nut impioifaldc ihomv i.s that ii was the 
temph^ nf HadrivUi, meiilioneil in the MimUiUa (rhlrichs, CodeX' 

Toporfv,^ Wiirtzhiirg, 1871, p. 107) ar- being mar tliis s]ioi. 

The temple of Venn.s Felix: ami Ttoma ditein.i (-n the Vf'lla (see Templi: 
fig. 23) Wins til c. liirge.st in lunnc ; it w ;is jisendo-dipteial with ten of Vcpr,t, 
Corintliiau columns of Gn ck niaihh* at the ends, and )n<ibal»ly ced 
twenty 111 the. sidosi ; it had an outer l olonicnh^ rmind the js*riholmi Komo, 
of about 180 edumiis of poUsln.'d gra. iile ami porjihvi y. Of these 
only Si few fragments now' exist; for ,si*vei:d eentuiies tin; whole 
area of this building was used as .i i|Tinny, while tin*, residue of tin*, 
inarbh; wa.s bmut into linn* on the .spot in kilns l.iiilt of broketj 
fiagimnts of the. pov]*)iyiy column.'v. A eonsitlcralde part of the 
two celhe with their apses, s A back to bach, still exists; in each 
ap.so wa.s a folos.sal .seated tlgrii'c of tln.^ deitv, ami along the .'jhlL* 
walls of the cclla* wane rows of poiphyry co’lumn.‘; and .statues in 
Jiii-lies. The vault i.s deeply (rofimal with stucco ennohmenbs once 
painted ami gilt. The roof was covered xvith tiles of gilt bronze, 
w’hich were taken by Pope Ilonorius L (025 -688) to cover the 
batiilica of St Petin'.s. Tliese wxrc stolen by tho Snracens during 
their sack of the Tit*onino city in 846. Tho emperor Hadri.-m him- 
self de.sigiied thks magnificent temple, which was partifiUy f oiM[deted 

For di'uW'iligM of them kci*. Aim. IS-M), j*. 317, ;iiiU .Ve.7. v. *^4 ; 

al.mi Tittkiceo, An'hitdftir<', 1557. 

0 The renmiiiK of tlie Porticua Octavio* an; now Ix’lng in on* e.oni iiletely o.x4/ohc» 1 
by the (leiiiolltion of the Ghetto. 

7 Tills, however, is not conclusive, as tho leiMnIe of Ne]»tnu»* may have been 
completely rebuilt after the lire which liijuivd It ia ^i0, 
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in ; tbe desi;'n was rriticizod vmIIut sov'ondy y>y tho arcliitcet 
Apollodorns (Dion C'flsfi., Ixix. 4 ; 8ivirt., Jladr,^ 19).^ The t.oni]>le 



rr<;. I’M. - 't'lrnji'lr of Vi nii« find lloTno. 


|iroljal)ly finisluMl hy Anttndnvis Tins ; it was partly hurtuMl in 
ilift roi^u of M.ixi-ntius, nnIio L^t'an its ro.sli)ralion, whir.li was 
rarrir-'l on })>' (.V>nstantiMc (Amin. MaiTcll., xvi.^ 10). Tin- cxisliii;i; 
mriains of tin- two i.-oriii.> aro mainly of ITadnai/.s timo, h\ii contain 
pat<‘ljos of tho l.aur rt storaiions. H.-twoi ii tho sionlh angh-. oj’tliis 
and tiio arrli of ()on:-<tan1ino staml Urn ii'inains of a fount ain, 
iisiially known as the Mota Siulans. Thi.s was a tall nonii al slnm* 
turo. in a 1 irgt* rin xilar basin, all limv;l with marl >lf. From its 
fai'ing ir apjK;‘.u.s lo ho. .a work of 11 j»; Flavian jK'riod. 

■BiiiUl- Thai part of the t'oTitui Hill wlfn h i.s iioar tin* (’olos.scnm i.s 
ing« on with voiy cAtni.'^ivo r*nnaijis,- -a groat, ponlsilns of hriok- 

faood oonorolo. .'jpfi.iiontly of Fl.au.an dato, .ind part of a massivr 
Oelian. travi'H in<‘. rjn aih*, sonu'wliat .similar to that of the ('oh»ssfnm ; 

i 7 io.it (»f tlio lattor li.MS heoii romovod tnr the s;iko of tljo sioiio, 
hul: a jxation si.ill exists undvr tin- mouasti ry and oainj'anih: of 
.SS. td'jvanni r F.mlo. What this ox Un.sis'o building W'a.s iviuains 
doubtful till rui ihor (;x<’Jiv.ilions aro made. Aorording to one 
♦lieory it i.s the b‘m]do of t’lainlin.s, built by Vt\sj)a.sian (Snvl., 
h) ; but Ihiiison’.s sugg<:stion i.s niin h more probable (7* wr A., 
iii. p. 47o), that it was tlie iiou.se of Voctilius, bought and pnibaMv 
oiilfirgrd by Commoflu.s {JUd. Conim., ami r.onnoop.d 

with the Coiossoum hy a .suhforniJioaii jias.sfige. iSueli a pas-sjigo 
ftctuAJly exist.s, and has been partly idoaretl 

The so calb'd t niph* of Minerva Medifa on the e.'ihtlern slojie 
of tlio K.squiline (so miined from a statue fouinl in it) i.s ]»rolniVdy 
part, of some batlis. It i.s a ••uiiou.'?ly planned lunlding, with 
eiMitral dee.agonnl domed hall, proliably of the time of (jalJiomi.s 
•2»i.‘b2fi.S (are ('aiiina, JmK Top,f p. Ibl). Some wh.at .similar ruins 
be.sifle tlie neigh houriiig basil iea <jf S. Croee have liecn supposed 
to helong to a nymidiaunn ofSjwi'rus Alexnrnb r, nieiitioned in the 
A’/VrV/vf, Ibgio V., but are more |>robaldy part of the Ses-soiium, 
w eourt of ju-itiee on tin* Ks(|uilinc. Tin* remain.s on llm Quirinal 
in the (Vilonna gardens of maKsita ninrhlo enhihlatures rie.hly 
sculjdured were mrnnTly thought to belong to Aurtdiaa’.s gnat 
temiilc of the Sun, but "it luov ;i]»|ir-ftr.s eeriain tJiat they belong 
to t.Ini very extonsu e thennie of fVmsbintiTLe, j'lart of the site of 
whudi i« liow oeeupied by the Quirinal paluoe and noiglibouriug 
biiildnig.s." 

fhrirato Th‘! <*x< aval ions of reeeiit years have brought hx light, and in 
many eases destrovt«l, a large mitnber of domestic liuiUlinga ; 

> Tl*i* pyistencf af seinp etiainbers iu the (irxlintn near the (kilosseum and 
the jjrtiftt \»lntfnn» ]»y wiiieli ihis toiinde in ralfipu atxivo. ttm 8:iem Viw inakett, 
jipIK-ar that the erltlVi.smK uf AT>olliMl»)fti<i; werp made Wfon* ilcdiipii's dastgn 
if.-xa out, uimI ttiat. the l.arl thr poi**] hciimc t;i lulopt the auggea' 

ticn« tif liift I'roh snioual critic. 

3 Hn<s I’u)U‘tio (7’prmf rffi fitmani, I,omlori, 17*t2), who gives tho jitan of thin 
£noniii>iu» bvthliug, now wholly hidden or tlcHtroyed. 


[tOPOOEAPHY a JfTf 

many of thnao are recorded in tho Notisde drgli Scavt and the 
/iull. Oemtvu Arch. Jlonu, 1872-1876. 'flie cxtciialve rutting 
awxv of the Tib<*r hunk for the now cmbaiikinent exposed somn 
very ornate houses near tlie Villa FanieHtiia, riclil^y dcrorated with 
marble, fine walbj)aintinga, and stucco i-eliefs, efpial in Ixjauty to 
any w'f»rks of the. Icind th.at have ever been found. 8onio of these 
were cut off the wall, anfl will be exhibited in a netv museum about 
to formed to eoiilaiii all ancient works of art fouinl in Honn* j 
lint the houses Uiemstdvcs huvo l>een destroyed. Tlie laying out 
of the new' (Jluirinal and Esipiiiine <|uarter.s akso ha.s expose<l iiiHiiy 
fine buildings. Oii« luindsonn; villa, built; over the Servian wall, 
may pos.‘ii}>ly he the Jiouse of Ata:cenn.s. A very remarkablt* vaulted 
room, deciiiated with paintings of plants and lantl.so«i-H.*s, ]ia.s been 
shown to :i gii'enhou.se at one end is an a[tse with a Serie.s of 
Mtep-lik<* stage.s for ilowers. This one room has been pre.servcd, 
t liongli tlie rest of IIjc vill.a has been destroyed ; it is on the road 
leading fr<im S. M.iria Al.aggiore to the Tjateran. The wall.x arc a 
very line .specimen of tufa (»pus retieu latum, uumi.xed W'ith brick, 
evidently earlier than the Christian era. Among the numcmiis 
buildings dis(!overo<:l in the Ilorti Sallnstiani near the Qiiinu.'il i.s a 
V(fi‘V fum liou.se. of the 1st century A.i>., in corierete faced with bri<‘k 
and opus reticulatum. It has a central circular domed hall, with 
many rooms, and .staircases round it, rising .s«?vcral stories high. 

'J’hi.s house was set in the valley again.st a cliff of tho (i»uiriual, 
that the third floor i.s level with the upTM.T part of the hill. It 
is nearly on tlie. line (jf the. Servian wall, which stolid here at a 
I Itigher level on tlie edge of tin? clitf. This is idvntilicd as tin' 
house of Sallust, wliiidv at his death became crown property, and 
was used as a residence by ..\cro (Ta<;., Ann., xiii. 47) ami (Alnr 
emperors till the 4th ceiilurv.'* In I .S8 J, near the Forta »S. Tioreuzo, 
a hmg line <»r houses was (fiscovered duiing the making of a new 
road. Stinic of these were of opus rctieul.atum of the 1st eentniy 
u.c. ; others had tho finest kind <»f brick-fsKMiig, probably of Ijie 
lime of Xero ; all bad been richly dceorated with marble linings 
and mosaics. 1'he lin“ of the street w.a.s parallel it) that of tin* 
later Aurelian Avail, wliieh at this jnu t was built against the hack 
of this row of lionses. At tlie s-ame time, heliind the line of house'*, 

AVer/* uncovered fin*' peperiuo and tufa piers of the aipnsluct n-lmilt 
hy Augustus, ouo arch of whicli forms the Torti S. Loreii/.o. Thc.su 
interesting rcmiiin.s liave all Viceu completely destroyed. A fine 
house of the end of tho 1st eenliuy A.l>,, Avith rjchlv dcioiatcd 
Avails, was e.xpo.sr*d in June 1884 against the .slope of the 
near the I'alfizzo (Vdoniia ; it was iinmcdi.atcly destroyed to make 
loom for new Vaiil dings. 

The pnetovian comp w.'js first m.'ule jiermanent and .suiTioninh d Pi-ctor- 
witli .a .strong Avail liy the emi»cror 'lilicrivis (Siict., 7V^., ;i7 ). iaacap.M 
Owing to the camp being included in tlie line of the .AurcUan wall 
a great p-iH of it .still exists ; it i.s a vtuy iiit».*rest.ing speciimm <>f 
early ini]»crial brick-facing. T)ic wall is’ only I ‘2 to I t feet liigh, 

:unl has iliinly scattered battlements, at intervals of *20 feet. I'ltc, 
north gate (/‘ortn Pniiripalts is well ]ires{ rvod ; it lind a 

toAX'er on <?:u;li side, now' grc.atly reduced in height, hi Avliicli arc 
small wiiidow.s w'itli ar« lical heads moulded in one slab of irrra 
cotta. The lu’ickdaciiig is ATjy neat and regular, - (he bi ick.s bring 
alxMit l.J inrhc.H thick, Avitli jidiich joints. On the inc.idc of tin*. 

Avail arc row.s of .small room.s for the giiard.'^. Tart of I he INu ta 
Dcrumana aUo icmain.s. This camp Avas dism.antltd hy ({^u-stan- 
tine, who removed its inner walls ; the outer ones Averc left Iteciius^j 
they formtil part of tho Aunli.'ui circuit. The |>ri‘.s<‘nt w’ail is 
ueaiiy three times tlie height of tho original camp wall. The, 
upper part Ava.s added Avhcii Aimdian included it in his general 
circuit Avail round lionie, I'he .superior neatness and beauty of 
Tiht?riu.s’s brick-facing m.'ikc. it easy to disliuguish where bis Avoik 
<!ml.s and tliat of the Jalcr cniporors txigin.s. OAving to tlio addition 
of th« l.itor Avail it requires some cave to tr.acc the row.s of l>attle- 
incuts which belong to the canijc 

The Fauthcori is the mo.st perfect among e,xi.stii)p classbail build- rmi- 
ings in It^nue (.see lig. 24), It Avaa built hy Agnpiia in 27 ii.i-., tlicoh. 
Its i.s recordcil on tho frieze of the portico. What its original pur- 
pose wa.s is not clc»r ; on the one hand, it forma i^irt of the great 
tiKTime built by Agripm, ainl in ]»osition and design dbacly 
lesembb s tlir gie.at c,ir<a]far cjilidariuni in the. theriim* of Caraealhi ; 
ou the other Inunl, it has no hypocaust or hot-air flue.s, and w.i.s 
certainly (?<m.socrated as a temple lo Mars, A^eiiua, and other sup- 
po.sed ancestors of I'n-snr’s family very soon after it was built 
(THon Cass., Uii. 27); it was uaed as tho meeting -])la<*p. of the.. 
Fratres Arvale.s before they began to meet in tbe Umipb*. of Concord 
(se,o Honzen, AcJn Fmt. Arml^ ISflS, Ko. 71).“ It had tbe name 
Fanlhe.um apjmrently from the first; Pliny {Jf.N., xxxvi. 4) meu- 

3 UvU. Jmt., 18T.‘' ; set'ClftO JrxW. Cnmm. .4 rrh . , 1874 , where Ui-awingH nre 

4 During excavaitoiis made here in 1K76 kratl nipwi wera fouitid InaflrilM*d 
ATttli the liftiiM' of the PBtate, the Imwrial owner (SeTenis Alexander), aa<l tlie 
pliimtier who iimrto thorn - - HORTORVM . SA1LV8TIAN . IMT . SEV . 
ALEXAXDRl .AVO . NAEVm , MANES . FECIT, 

« The deniolitfbn of the bhiek «jif hoiiHi>H Avhichwiw built against it at the 
liaek exposed the pcilut of junction In^tween the Pantheon and the IheiAcio, t 
It i» now api«rtnt that the ranthemi orltstnafly: was an ia4>liit0(l buildnigr'^ml' 
that Uo? union of It and the thcmui? whs a hiter Alterotl^oi. 
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tioiis tJiu !siMjlj?tme l»y the Atlicniaii Diognii<*a whioli adomod it, 

/. and its fa{*ita1« and dome eoveving of Syracuaaii brou/o (xwiv. 7) ; 

the ceiling of tli^pwtico too was of bronzo, supported by matLsivo 
tiibidai* girdersj wliieh remained till L'lbiin Ylll. molted them 
to innko eannon far S. Angfdo ami the Rddacohiuo of St Rotor’s ; 
Ujo bronze weighed 4I>0,000 lb. Tho bronzo tiU*.^ of the dome were 
Ktuloii long Udore by Coustans II., in but on their way to 
(;»»nslanriiU)[>le they were sei/.f'd hy the Saracens. '.riio i*orrieo 
has eight columns on the front ami three on the side.s, all granite 
iMoiioliths ex.copt the re- > 
nt«»red ones on the east ! 

.siilt’, -sixteen in all. The j 
cn|iilals arc t’orinihian, of | 
wliite inarhlo ; I'ne tyin- 
]>:iiiuin (AfcTiis) of the 
tnent was iillcilwith bronzo ! 

1 reliefs of the battle of the 

god.sand the giant s.'-* The I 
walls of the (rirenlar part, ' 
nearly 20 feet tliiek, an< of [ 
solid tnfi eoiu-rcte, thinly 
fiieod with brick. The I 
enormous dome, 1 12 feet 0 ! 
iuehes in span, is cast in 
eoncivte inad»J of pninice- 
stoiic, pozzolana, and linu!; 
being one sulul mass, it 
covers tin*, building like a 
shell, free from any lateral 
Hirust at th«i haunches. 

Round the central o]M.*ning I 
or hypauhnim still ic- | 
iiriiiis a ring of enriched | 
mouldings in gilt bronzo, 
the only bit lid’t of tho j 
bron/.** wliiedi once coverc^il ] 

. the. whole. <lonie. The lower: 
story of tile ciri'nlar part ' 

'ind the walls of tlio pro- Fio. 24. -Pi/in of Pjuitlie<iii and p.'irlof tUenme 

•' 7 1 e/i I M. 17th <'cnt(iry. H, It. wtiie.h roulawied 

Willi slabs OMj re(;k marine ; onltissal stnltn's ef Aujjustns and Ajjfripna. 
a great part of lli«? latter i:. Pede^sful for stutuo, nnU uiwe atUIeU by 
still remain.s, cnriclmd w'ith Jhnlmn. 

Corinthian pihistei*s and band.s <if Hculpturc<l oriianiont. The two 
U]>p»*r stories of the drum were covered outside with haril Htue.ia.) of 
0 ponnde<l iijarhic. fnsidc tin* whole was lined with a great variety of 
rich Oriental marbles. This magnilicent interior, divided into two 
orders Viy an cntahlatnre supported on columns and pibusters, ha.s 
been much injured hy a lt(.MVitinn ; hnt the inaleiiuls are ancient, 
ami the gcn4-ra.l (dfect is probably iiiueh the same, as it was, not in 
the time of Agrinpa, but afUa* tin; resUnations of Hadrian (Spart., 
I/tiif.r.j 1-Sl) and Sio'cnis, when the magniH(;eiilly coloured por- 
phyries .iTid (.)riciital marbles were .so largely used.^ About bOH 
the I’jMitheuii w'as given hy IMumvis to llnnilme. lY., wdio eon- 
’hcriice setuabMl it as the cljui’ch of S. .Maria fid .Mart.vrcs. In 1881 -82 
.r the ^lestruct.iim of a r«>w of lion.ses behind the I’.intheoa c.xjio.scmI 

tgrippa. remain# of a gmnd hall with riclily sculptured entablature on 
Corinthian columns, part of tlif? gniat therime of Agrippa, which 
extend beyond tie.* Via della Ciambolla Obj- -!)• A great part of 
Ihtj therniic apjHviws from tlie. brick stamjis to belong to uu cxtmi- 
sive rc.stnjHtioii in tlie reign of Haili iaii, and brii-ks of his lime are 
even saM to liave lx*en Ibiiml in the facing of tlie l^uitlieon itstdf.* 
(Sec li-vrits, voL iii. p. 434 aq.) 

• Close by tbe- Pantln-on is tho chun-h of S. Maria sopra Minerva, 

which stands (as its mime, records) on the site of a temple t*i 
Minerva Chalcidica, prohalily founded hy ihe groat l’om]M>y e. t»0 
Alljoining this were temples to Isis and Serajns, a cult 
• which bei:ame very [lopnlar in Rome in the time of Hadrian ; large. 
<luantitio.s of .sculpture, Kgypto-Koman in style, have 1 h-c?ii found 
on this site at many ditferent times.” 

Several of the barracks {cxruhitoria^ of the various coliorts of the 
vigiles or lircmen have been discovered in various })arts of Rome. 

1 l>rawiu^ of tin's irbovstiiiif Vnmizc w'4)rk by Sallu.stio Pcinizzi iiiv pre- 
Mt'i vwl in tiic IJfflzl at Flomiee. 

I s On tlie arc.liiti'avG i« eat an Inscriplion reconliiig the restiUHtiim of the 
I^ifVtheon by Severiw in 202. 

3 'Die Pariiliami still js)SsOH.seA its orijniml ilooi^s lietween flnUHl i>iUiNtri;s, 
nn»l over them an npen acroen, nil of broiiz**. OthiT andeiit broiuo ilonrs still 
exist in the of Romulus, the Ijiteran Imsilica, and in its l>;nitiMUM'y, 

the latter taken mmi the therima of Ceracalla. 

_4 nil! plan of the wlinle {inaip, including the Piin||u:on, Isj^iven by Palladio 
(o5». ciL). The rei-ent diseowries are glveu by J^auTlani, Auf. if 1SS2, 

p. 8t»7, with a vsluablo pinn. The oii« given by raiiiiiH i.s woi-thle.ss. Sec 
also .V.aes, ri I4M?1 ; OeyinUller, Docina^’.nts ln^*1Us nur Um 77i*ritu>s 

Ijau.sMinie, 188S; SMuiii-Ijindi, /Z IS«2; Adler, A».s Mtn- 

IJerlin, 1871 ; and Ilirt, fMM Pnnthean, IhrrlJu, 1807. | 

i* l*art of the S^rKpeuiii In shown on a fragment of the nmrble plan; aeo 
Jfidaii, t'nr. Ui'i /r?-w . J . 

e S<HJ Miiriwnhi, ‘^Le tJeojwiruj delT CHiiiiienHe," In BuiL itmm. Arch. 
1^8.1^ and .twn. Inti., 186«; Fea, MisoeU., ccliv. 112. 


nre* 
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Tho central dejv'it is buned under the Palazzo Savorelli ; that of' the 
second cohort is on the Rsipiilim?, near the so-«‘alied temple, of 
Minerva Medieu; that of the third w'as fouiel in ltt73 near the 
hatlis of Diw.Kdiaii (.‘ice 7/ //.//. Co-mm. Arch. 1S73). ’J’hc ^ 

most perfect is that of thi‘ 7th colun'L near S, Crisogono in Tras- 
tevere, a liundsomi* house of tlic 2d contiii^', dcciuated with luosaic 
Hours, Will bpai lit ing.-i, &c.^ 

Tilt* exc.i\ uliu.u.s imulc in «*;v[»()siiig tlie ancient church of S. 

Cliuiicuio brought tt> liglit inlcrcsfiiig reiiifiiiiH rif many ditlVniit: 
pcrioils; <lniwing.s are givi u l.»y .Miii lu<.ijY. St tJlrvicnt\i AV/A/V/*vr, 

I8t>'.*, ami Ih? Rossi, Bull. Arck. Cnsf.. Iv^Tb, ]>t. iv. 

Many rciii.ain.s c.\i.st of the Coldcii .Hou.‘<i.*” of Xcro, which sliow Coldcu 
that ibis gorget ms ital'ice coviicd ;iii almost imndiblv large .>paei| Mmi.su of 
of grouml. exli-iiding from tlio raJaliiie, over the Velia and tho sitf of Iv'ero. 
the tcniph? of Venus mitl Rome, lo Llic. ICsnujlinc, filling the great 
vallc.y hcivvccii ihe. Cn-lian ami tlie K.^rjViinnn wlime tlie Cidos- 
.sciiiii stands, ami ?•cH^;llillg f;n- cu’er the Ivsijuilinc lo tlie great vc- 
.Kcrxojr Jio\v 4*a]lcil tie*. “JSetle Nt.i other twtraviiga lures or 

eriit ltie.s of Ni ro aj»pcur t<» have olb-mlod the Roman pcoplo so 
mneli .cs tlic cifi iioii of tliis enormous inilace, wliich must have 
blocked up many imjiortaiit roads and ociuinied the. site of a whole 
populous <[U:irlcr. Ji wa.s no doubt partly to make reslitulioii 
for this enormous tliel’l of land that Ve.spasiaii and Titus destroyed 
the <iohh*ii Ifou.se ami huill the C-olosseuin and public l:h'>nna^ of 
'1‘iliis* oil ]mrt of its site*. Hmlcr Mic substnu tions of latter 
biiiltling extensive remains «>f the (iolduii Hou.se .still exist; and 
at one jioint, at a lower level si ill, ]>S\*ements .and foiiiidatioiis 
remain of one of the numerous houses <h siroyeil by .Nero In c-h-ar 
the site. The greut bron/.u eo]os.su.s of >ieri>, 120 fed higli (>juet., 

AV-/- 0 , 31), wliich stood in one of the porticos of tin; Coldeii Houko, 
was moved by V'^c.sjia.sian, with heail and attributes altered to those 
of Apollo (Helios), on to tho Velia ; and it was ijioVcd again hv 
Hadrian, when the temple of Romo was built, on to the ha.su whicli 
.still exists near tho Colo.s.scum. Several coins show liiLs co1ohsu.s hy 
the side of the Colossi.nm. 

l.’^mler iht; Palazzo Doria, thecliureli of S. Maiia in Via Lata, ami 
other neiglihoiiriiig huihlings e.vteiisii c remains exist of a great Julia. 
j>oith*u.s, with long rows of travertine ]»ici.N ; this building appeara 
to he represciiled on fragments of the. marble ]dan with tlui word.s 
RAEPr. . .LIA. 1’fiis is probably the Sc)»tji .lulia, begun by Julius 
Cic.sar, ami completed by Agrijip.i in 27 l!.4\, a.s the voting place 
for the ( omitia (Jeiiluriata, diviilcd into compartment.^, onu lor 
cai h century. Tho hnihling contained nelr.i, .'iml was al;-.o used 
for gladiatorial .shows. Pnder the later emjiiie it became a luiziuir 
ami rc.sort of slave-<lcaJcr.s. 

’I’hat «‘urioi.i.sly planned building on the Ksiiuilinc, in the new 
Pin/za Vil. Rinm.uiuelc, where the* .so-called tropnics L*f .M.irins om.i^ 
were ]ilaee«l (.sec drawing hy Du IVrao in his Bc.st.i>ii\ is one of Ihi; 
numerous castella or reservoirs fitnn wliich the Avater of the various 
atpicdud.s was distributed in the (punters tiny were meant to 
snpjdv. This Av:is built liy Sevorus Ale.vander at the termination 
of his Alexandrine aipU'diiet. opeucil in 22.*) '.sec l,am}»rid., Jli.J. 

Aifff- ’ S('^\ Atr.v.y 25). 'I'he maiMe Irophies are n.>w set. at the top 
of till) Ca[)i toll lie sti p.s ; their ipi.irry maik shows lliem to hi' of 
the time of Domitiaii ; it consists of I ho. following iiisci iption, now 
not vi.'iihle, as it i.a ent on the under part— IMP. DOM. AVG . OKKM . 

PER . CUREZ . bill . ^C^.*** 

of . t Nio.wou’nf 

Tlie Circus Ma.ximu.s (see A ol. v. ]». 7hr- i)eenj>i'-d the A'allis Oircnses 
Murcia*** Ix’twecn tin* iVLhttino and the ,Avi*iitine. It.siirst rows ox 
seats, which Averc of wood, were, made under 'raripiin i. (liiv. ,i. 5t) ; 

1‘iony.s., iii. OSk it av:is iv.stored in 327 unvl 17 t b. r. (.Div., viii. 2(1 ; 

\]i. 27). In the leign of .lulius Ciesar it was rebuilt Avith (for the 
lir.st time.’) lowi r seats of stom f i'lin., 7/. A'., w.xvi. 24), the upiM-r 
being Btiil of Avood (Suet., CVrs-., 39} ; Diony.sius (iii. tI8) iltscrilies 
it as it Avas after this rclmilding. It AAai.s further oruamciited with 
iiiarblc by Augustus, Claudius, ami other emperors. Tlic wooden 
part was burnt in tlm great lire of Neiri, ami ag.iin under Domi- 
tian, by whom it avu.s restored Avholly in stone and marble, and 
lastly it AT.a.s restored and enlarged hy Constantine. In its later 
stato it hud a inarhlo fiyailo witli three external tiers of urehe-s 
with engageil cohinms, and (inside) sloping tiers of marble, seats, 
supported on concrete, raking vniilts (Pliii., Bavaj,^ 51). A greut 
part of those a- milts existed in tho 16th oenturv, and is .sliown by 
1)u Perac. It held u (pi u ter of a million siH^etutors (Plin., //..V., 

7 See Do Hi'ssi, “ i» .lii/i. Deft., 1S;A8; VNcont i, I'oortf VIL 'Ic' I'vjifi, 

l^Cu. ^ Si*(i Kea, .-tHf-f'ii, IS '.'J. 

9 Si»e RoiiianiH, TermctU TU:if 15iii2. It hIloviIiI Iv* tiot4.>(l llmt thi* pahilin.cs 
ill Ihts ami otln'V workH to have !.<> the batlis of Tit ns really 

ilccomte^l the ttuhlfn llonsi.*, over which the Iwths were huilt. The fuiKHtriie- 
tiirca of TitUii'H building ilr(^ ubiivilntely without t«nmiiient., ami were almoNt 
devoid of liirlit. 

i” Rctt Bru/./]i, In Ann. Tnst.^ l.STU, and IiCiiornuint. Tr^^jthrn* de Moriiig^ RIoIh, 

18*42. Thla once magnifluent Itulhliti^, with the uiarhlr trt»|ihlrs in Ihcir plnei*, 
is shown with mneh inliiut.eni'ss on a bn>tlZ^^ moilHlIioii of Sevnvua Alexaiidi'r 
(see Fnic liner, .IfAkti/Ivtw ih: /'/■,>)«/)»>), I’to ln. ISTS, i». HH)). 

11 8o callod from a prehistoric altar to ihe Dea Mtirciu (Venus) ; Varro, L,L,^ 

V, 164. 
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xxxvi. 24), Tho cml with the ourccr^ft was near the churf.*h of S. 
Maria in CosTii»i<Un.' Soiih* of its substructures, with rcniaina of 
very caily tula structures on the l*alatiiie siile, still exist below the 
' ehurcii of S. Aiiiishisia (mi 58 in lig. 17). The obelisk now in the 

riaz/a <li‘l Voj»olo was set ou the sj»iua by Augustus. The Circus 
Flarninius in the Caiupuri Mai tins was built by tlio C. Klaniinins 
kiJlril at 'rhrasyim iie in *J17 n.a ; remains of the .structuro 
were found in the Kith century “under the Talazzo Mattel Til tlio 
Middle Ages its long open siku o was ns^xl as a rope-walk, hence the 
name of the eUundi called S. Catiaina dei Fuiiari, which oeenpicH 
part of its site.' Tlio eireus of Caligula and Nero was at the foot 
i^f tlic Vatican Hill (T'liii., ./A A", x.\xvi. The inoiloru sacristy 

of St Veter’s stands over part of its site. The olalisk on its spina 
reuniine<i standiiig in .si'n till it was moved b}' Vontana* for Sixtus 
V. to its present site hi tin? ciuilreof the. itiax/a. Another circus 
was built by lliulriai. near his mausoleum ; remains of it were found 
in 1743, but indbing Is mov visible (.///i d, hmt, Accad,^ 1831)), 
The great stadinni, ibiiiidations of which exist under most of the 
houses of the I’iaz/a Xavuini rAgonali.s), ami espetdallv below S. 
Agneso, is probaidy that l>nilt by l.)o)nitiun and r<.*stored by Sevenrs 
Alexander. It was <;alled froiii the hitler emperor the Stadium 
Ale\andriinnn. 'I’liat it was :i stadium and not u eireiis is .shown 
by the tivet tliat its .starting end ifi at right anglca to the siilcs and 
not Si-ttliagonnlly, as w'as always the case w itli the carceres of a 
circus ; m.r is tbero any traee of foumbilions of a spin.i. The. l>♦^st 
prc.scrvcil circus is that built by Ma.xeniins in honour of his ilciiit d 
son Koniulns, by the Via A [ipia, 2 miles outside the walls of Voine. 
It was attributed to flarai alla till 1825, w hen an inscription record- 
ing ifs true dc«licalion was foiiml.* 

The tirst piuanancnt Tiauniachia was Unit constructed by Angu.stu 9 
betwemj the fiiot of the .lanit-nlan Hill uitd the 'riber ; tracc,s of it 
have, recently Imcii discovered near the church of S. Crisogouo. 
The naunjacJiiii of Doiniliaii w'as pulled down and the inaterialH 
iLs(*fl to n*.storc. the Circus .Mnximus (Suet., Ihnn., 5 ) ; its .site is not 
known. 

Theatres. The. first stone® tlicatrc in Rome, was ili/it built by T’om))cy, 50- 
52 11.0.; it oontiiined a temple, lo Vcmis Victrix, amt in front of it. 
w;is a great port ic ns called 1 Ici atostyUim from its hundred columns. 
This is ^;how•n on l lioin.arlde jdaii.® Coii.siilcivible rcmaiiiK cd* the 
foundations c.xi.st belw'ocii tlic. Via dc’ Chiavari, wliLcli follow.s the 
line, of tlic, scena, and Hit*. \ ia de’ tiiuhlioiniri and N'iadrd Vanuli.so, 
Adjoining this was the lairia of VomjM.iy, wlieiv Ca-.sur w’as murdered, 
aft'T which it w'a.s burnt and the site decreed t«» bo a “ loetis socle r- 
atus. ” 'flic eolossal .'<lat in*, [topnlarl v siip]iosed to be. that of I'ompe.y 
at the feet of whieli ( ’:esar (lied, ^ now in tlic Pala/zo SjKida, w^as 
found in I'dhi near tbe. thoalic. This theatre was restored by 
Augustus [Mon. .dntujr. ) ; in tlm r(.i''ii of ’I’ilicrius it was burnt and 
its rebuilding wa.s ec.m|»h‘l.«‘d IjV t.’aligula, Tln^ scitna W'lis again 
burnt in 80 .a.d.. and n-attu’c/l by Tiiiis. According to I’liny 
xxxvi. 24 ), it lield 10,000 spi'ctators. In 18GI Inc. colo.s8al 
gilt broiizo .sfnLue of llen ulcs, now in the Vatican, a work of the 
3d century, was found near llie .site of the theatre of roinpey, 
eaiJ'fulJy eoma aled underground. The Iheiitrc of MaKclIus is iniieh 
mere perfect ; coniphdo foundations of the cimei c.vist under tlio 
I*alaz/»> Savelii, and pai't of the e.vtcrn.al arcade is well ]>n;.sci vcd. 
Tlii.s is built, of traviniinc in two onb is, Tuse.iu and Ionic, with 
dclic.'itc detail's very sajM-rior to i lmsc (d’tlio Colosseum, the arcade 
of which i.s very .simil.ii* to lliis in general de.sign. 'flii-s theatre 
wa.s iH'gun by .1 Ca.sar, nnd fini.sbed. by Augu.sMis in 13 ii.r., who 
dedic.-ilcd it in tlm n.'imc of his nefiln.wv Marc»dlu.s.*^ It was restored 
by VV.spasiau (Suet., loyi., It*)- Invy '^xl. 51) mentions an earlier 
theatre on the sanie. spot, built by M. vKmilius r..cpidus in 179 b.v. 

A I'urt ef it Im shown on a fisuimeiit ortho iimrtilo .Jortlaii, h'or, rr. 

Ham .) ; it. i."^ Vi')» 2 VH*rno .1 on a lirni/r nie«.l:illir)M lU' (ionlimi III., will* ;iii olioli.sk 
<>u th« siiJiin and tluoo iiH tn jU. oturli end ; in fioiit ur*« >.^:ro«i|»s «>l' ^Uidijitors 
wroHtliiigaud l>oxinK (^*'m I’lrneU r, Jtnvi, jil, xli., l.,oji«lon, 1ST4). 

» 'I'ho 1<Uh-i;enttirv iliscMVoi it'.s rooDrilrd l»y Fulvlo and Lij^orio uio nnof#-d liy 
Nardini, Hotm Jat.H. Nihby. ISlS-'i'O), iii. y. ‘Jl. 

5* See his TTnxiH)t't4i^ioiu; dflV fthrli!ii'.fi J51K), 

Nibl^y, f.'irt:,) ili fVniirnitu, ISJ.'i; t’aninn, Hfut. .-ffd., i. p. 447, pi. nxxwii.; 
see alHti raiivinins, /V f.inL f 'iru-n.i,^ and (;ian(MMii, hffcr. u^riCirr.i, ITsil. An 
Interestin'^ ndirf bhowing n cirnm nn-e., with the. c;uv.ori*N, and jjalloneH 

for M]ie.ctatoj-?«, is illu.st.valod in .to a. /a-Y., hSTO, pi. L.M ; am! thri*.o i»f lln» 
same suldoot an* prefiorvert 1u the Sala dolUv IJifiu in the \'u1.ie.:in ; wro- also lln: 
Urosi’.ia dipt ych, tioH ret. Hipt., Fh-renee, 17.V.I), 

A \ j/roat j>io.iiulic« txi.slod in ivpulilicaii Homo aKaitt.st the iiitiodiir-t.ion of 
the (irt'ok cHHt.om of having iM rinHiient. stone theatres. In J."'4 b.€.'., Dwinj: to 
the jwivii’e of iScinio Nasioo, tli« Senate <leini»U^*hed a half tlnisshed stone theatre 
wliich hud Iwen wguii by the censor C. I’usslu.i fj*n^Mims. Even Pi>i)ij.Mr.r had 
to build u temple t»> Venu.s in the upTST T>art of his tln.*alri* :isn soi-fc of cxcuko 
for hftvint; scats aixl Hteps of abme leailing up to it (Tertull., /at 10). 

*1 riut., romp.t 52 ; Dion (.’ii-ss., xxxlx. XS ; Tac., .laa,, Hiv. 20. 

7 See Fea, lUrfu. Ant., Ixviil. 57, for an nc.couiit of Its discti^cry. 

« Hnet. tJug., 20. .Soe Afan. A nej/r. - •*' The.'itrvni . nd . aetlriii . Apolliniii . in . 
jwdo . ina^'TiA . ex . pwrte . a . [pii vaiis .lenipto. foc-i . <iv«id . avb . nomine . M . Mar- 
nelH. ge.neri . (meh . esjwt.’' llie temple of Apollo here named was eiio of tho 
iriost ancient, and highly viMicrated in Rome ; it w’as dctdlcnfed u» the Deluhli? 
Aprjllo ill 428 B,r. by C. Julius (TJv., Iv. 25) : mectlnjfs of the Senate were field 
In it ; and It contaim'td matiy flue works of art,-— an ancient e«daT-woo»l atatiie 
of Apollo (Liv., ■xxvll. 87), and the relebraNsl statues of Mie. slaughter of llie 
J!4iobidN by Fmxiteles or Meopas (Pllii,, R.jV., xxxvl. 4), of which many ancient 
<joplcs exist. One aliiiofit complete uet Is In the Ullliu at Morciicc ; one ftgnre 
of one of the daughters in tha Vatican may h« an original. 
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It stands partly in the Forum OUtorium, a large ext^ljt of the tnt* 
vci-tine ^laviug of which was exposed in 1876 (A^wW. Oont, Arch, 

Mu)k, iii. 1875). Foundations also of the thcAtofi of Ralbus ^ist 
under the Valaxzo Cenei ; and in the Via di S. Maria in CurralK.ri8, 

No. 23, there is a small portion of tlie external arcade of the por- 
tions which belonged to this theati'c ; the lower story has travertine 
iirehitawith engaged columns, and the uj>perlias brick-faceil pilastei's. 

It was built by Cornelius Iklbus in 13 r.c. (Suck, Aug.f 29 ; Diop 
CasM., liv. *25). An interesting account of the temporary Ihcatro of • 
Soaunis, erected in 58 H-C., is given by Pliiiy (i/.A/., xxxvi. 2, 24). 

The .siino writer meiitionK an almost incrtMlible building, which 
consisted of two Avooden theatres made to revolve on pivots so that 
lliH two tngethor made <iu amphitheatre ; this Avas erected by C. 

Curio in 50 n.i’. 

The first stone aniphithcatro in Rome Avas that built by Stitilius Ainphh 
Taurus in the. nugu of Augustus. Its ruins are supy*oae(l to form theAtreat 
the eleA'utinn called i\loiito (.dordaim, but none of it is \ i.sible. For 
the ColoK.seuiu sis? A.MriiiTirRATui!:, vol. i. The Amphitheutrum 
Oa.strcnso is iu the lino of tJie Av.*ill of Aurelian near the Rorta 
Asinaria ; it is built of cojuTctc, facial with neoit brickw'ork, ami 
w;ia ile.oov.atcd Avitli friezes and otlier oruament.s in moulded terra- 
cottfi. Its e,xterim* bad two tiers of anrhes between engaged 
Corinthian colurniis, all, even the foliagt^ of the capitals, very 
neatly ex.ecute<l in to ra- cotta. Only one piece Avith the njipv^r 
order .still cxkts on the oiitsiLle of tho Aurelian line.. This umphi- 
tlnyitro is intntioned in tlio regionary cntnlogiics nriib'v Kegio v. 

It is .supposed to have been erected for tho amnseincnt of the troops 
in the neigr]ilK)nnng camp, hence its name. From the character of 
the brick-facing tbe buiUliiig appears to tbito from the early |Kirt fd* 
tlic 2d cciitiay. 

Archt'Si ColiinuUy Tfonhs^ anil Bt'hhjrn. 

The curliest triumphal arches wore the tAVO erected b}" L. Stertinius Arches. 
(198 H.c^) in the Forum lioariiim and in the Circn.s Maximiiy, out 
of spoils gained iu Spain." In tluj later years of llic empire tin in 
Avere nearly forty in Rome. Tlie arch of Titii.s and Vespn.-nan on 
the. Suinma Sacra Via w'as erected hy 1 lomitiau to comincmoniU tin*, 
compic.st of .1 mbea by Titus in hi.s father’s reign. Reliefs inside, 
tho aidi repri'.sont the triumphal proce.s.sion — 'ritius in a cliariot, 
ami on tho otln r side soldier.s bearing the golden candh^Ktick, 
lrniii[»ct.s, and lable of jiroiliesi.s, taken from the .Jewish temple. 

’fhe cfiitral part only i»f this mimumeiit is original ; the siib-s avci'o 
rc.stored iu 1823.^" Anot.hiir arch in lionour of Titus Ituil pnivion.sly 
been Imilt (SO a.d.) in the Circus Maximu.s; its inseiijitior^ is giv»'ii 
in tlio Ein.sie.didn MS. (Crutcr, fnscr., p. 244, No. H). A pUdli tra- 
vel tine arch near the supposed jinlaee of Coinuiodus ou the Codian 
is inscriVM'd with Iho names of the consul rubliufl Corn. Oolul>clla 
(10 A.D.) and of tho llaincn martialis, C. .Juinu.s Silaiius. In lahip 
times Nero’s miucduet was built over it. It may iK).s.siIiIy havo 
iM'.en an i‘ntnin(;e into the Campus Martialis, an enclosure on tho 
i5eliaii sacred to Mars, Avhich was used for games when tins Campus 
Martiii.s Avns lloodi tb Tlu* so called arch of Drusus by th(> Forta 
Appia also rarrie.M the .siKicii.s of an aouediuit, — tliat built by Cara- 
callii to .supply Ilia gr«cit thcniiie. its roaiso details show, how- 
ever, tliot it i.s much Irator tluni the time of Drmnis (Sinrl., Clttud,, 

1). It Avas iLsiiitl to ornainent s|KjciaIly the arch of an aipicduct 
tii;it hafi[»cned to cross a road, and thi.s arch avas jn'obably feuilt by 
Caia(!alla Avitli the rest of his branch of tlio Atiiia Marcia. Aif- 
joining tlie cliurch of S. Giorgio in Vclabro n ricli though coarsely 
decoi;ited marble gateway with flat lintol atill exists, — built, 
its iii.scriptioii rccord.s, in lionour of Soveius and his aoii.s hy the 
nrgentarii (hanker.H and silversmiths) and other inercliHiits of the 
Forum Boarium in 204. It formed an entniiico from the Forum 
Hoariiim into the Vehibrum. The figure of Geta in the reliefs and * 
Ids name have 1 k*«u er.a.sod hy (..'amcaJla ; tJio sculpture is poor 
both in design and cxcculiou^^ (see Bull, 18<>7, p. 217, and 

1871, p. 233;. Cdortu by is a miadruple aixdi, set at the intersection 
of two roacls, sueli h.s was ifallcd by the Roijian.s an arch of .laniis 4 - 
Qiiadrifons. I'hough partly built* of earlier fragments, it is of the 
Avoist .style, of Avork ; it cannot be earlier than tlie time <if Constan- 
tine, and probably is of still later date, Tim finest existing arcli i.s 
that by the ColoHsmim creeled by (‘ouHtantiiie. It owes, liow'cvei', 
little of its beauty to that artistic.al1y degraded iHuiod. Not only 
most of its reliefs but its Avbole design and many of its architeotunil 
features Avere .stolen fi'oiii an earlier andi erected I'V Trajan as on 
entnwiee to his forum (sec T>. 828 above). Tho iircli of (.'’laudhi.s/ 
built ill 43 to commoTiioratu Ids aupixised victorie,s in Rritaiii, stooil 
aci-oss the A^ia Lata (modern Torso) between S, Francesco Saverio 
anil the rala77.o Sidarra . Its e.\ac.t p os ition is shown in Bull. 

9 Liv., xxxUl. 27, xxxvif. 3. 

Tills anili U the naviieHt known exuniiile of tlm acKralled CoinjKWlte order, a 
iniKliflcalioii of OorlntJlfan In which tlie ca pi tain combine Ionic volutes with 
Coriutlilan acantlms leaves ; In other resjiects it foUows the DoriuthUn urder. 

TTie second half of th« 2<I century was a time of extinoriliiiarily raj»ld 
decline in art. Hie relief of Antinous in the VUIa Albant and other portraits 
of him made In the reign of Hiuirian <Xi7-l38) are anumg tlie moat beanttfhl cx- 
iMting speidroens of Roman or 0 rosso- Roman sculpture ; while after the 01(1*^ 

Hioii of ^ivcriis in 193 no sculpture of any rwdttftlstio merit asems to hare boea 
pi'uducoi]. « 1 
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Comm, Ai'A, Itwn., vL, pi. iv. =5t8 rwnaiua wci-e removed ui the 
middle o^the liSth century,^ and notiking uow ia left but half ita 
iiiilbriptiutVy pi*eservcd in the garden of the Rarberini palace, and 
two of its reliefs in the porch of the Villa Borghese. U is hIiowu 
• on both hurei iuid denarii of Claudius, uith au attic iiiseiibed DK 
BRITANNIS, au\l bU)'uioun(.e<l by a qua^lri^ja and trophioB. The 
arch of Marcus Aurelius, also destroyed in the l(5th cciitiiry, 
jguiuned the luodcni Corso farther nortli, where the Via Lata liad 
become the Via Flaminia.*-^ Muiiy of its line roliofs are preserved 
in the Oapitoline 'Mii.Si!uni. 'I'ho eentiiil part of the onco tri]de 
artdi of Calliciius still ei^Lsts on the ICs^piiliiio ; it stands against the 
ancient I’orta Esquiliiia of the Servian wall. It is built of traviir- 
' tine, is siinjde in <lcsign, with coarse details, and lias a long in- 
scriptioii on its attic. TIjc two side ii?clics end pediment over tlie 
i^eontre exi.stod in tlie Uitli i*<‘nt.ury, and are shown iti the Maiitnan 
"oil-painting of Homo, ^ and isi several antiquarian works of tlie 18th 
century. The ins<u*}[»l.ioii rtM-ords tluit it ivas erected in in 
honour of (iallieuus and his wife Salonina by M. Aurelius A' ictor, 
pradeid of the city.’* 

Uuluinus. The column of Aiiloninns Tins was a monolith of-red griinite, 
erected after liLs death by his u<b>ptOfl sons M. Anivlius aijtl L. 
A'cnis. One fiagmcnt (»f it is jn-cserved in the A’atic:in with an 
interesting quarry inscription, recording that it was tint in the ninth 
year of Trajan's reign, under the stqMM- vision of Dioscurus ;uid the 
architect Aristi«lcs. The n‘st of its frngincjils were uscil liy Tins 
VI. to repair the olndisk of Monte Citorio, sot up by Augustus in 
the Canqnis Alarlius a.s tlje gnomon of a s\in-dial (Blin., //.A''., 
xxxvi. In). The marble pedestal of lln; Antoninc ^sdiunn is now 
iki the Vatican ; it has ivlieis of llic aj.t)tlu:osi« t»f Faustina :m«l 
Anloiiimis bins, and ])j uccssions uf soldiers. 'I’liis and tlie cidnmn 
of M. Aurelius w'cro both .surinoiintcd by colo.ssal portrait statues 
of gilt bron/.c. I'be column of M. Aurelius is very .similar iu si/c 
and di'sign tn-tliat of Trajan. Its spiral reliefs icprcsuiit victories 
in Gornuiny (loni 187 i.o 170, arraiigcsl in IwcMitv tiers. Take the 
» column of Tr.ajan, it is exactly lOO Roman feet higli, wirliout tin* 

pedestal, 'riic ped(*st:il Was originally much liigher than at present, 
* but is 7)ow' ]»arlly lairicd ; it is shown by (Jamiicci, J)u I’crac, and 
other 18th-ct;nr.iiry w ritens. This column stoixi in front of a temple 
to M. Aurelius, and within a great peribolus, forniing a forum 
similar to that of 'rrajaii, though mucli smaller ; the ntmaims of Ibis 
temple ]»rubablv form tin' elevation now called Monte (dtorio.*’ 

For thtJ cat.icombs see that iirticle (vol. v. ]). *^08) ; for obelisks* 
soc Am HU Gurcitr. i\'<d. ii. f». .‘htOlaml K(jYn’(vol. vii. pp. 788, 778). 

Touibs. The ’.’.ccont discovery of -i cemetery of t»rcliistoric (Klruscuu) clat<5 
is mentioned hIk>v<*, p. 812. Few tombs exist of the* Roman p<triod 
earlier than Die 1st c.cuUuy — probably owing to the great 

extension of the city beyond the Servian limits, wldcb thus obliter- 
ated the earlier bmial [»l;n.:es. The tomb of the Oornolian Scipio.s 
Is tlic most imjjortsiiit of early date wbicb still (exists. It is exca- 
vated in the tufa rock at the side of the Via Appi.a, outshbs the 
Porta Oaponiii.. Interments of the Scipio lujiiily went on licre for 
abo4il 400 Vi'ai's, ndditiomd «.hainbci*s and pa.s.sagc.s being e.\(ravat.cd 
from tiJiie to time. Tlic j)ej»erim) sarcophagus of t^^Jonndiu.s Lucius 
Scipio BiH'lMtiis (Liv., x. 12, 13), consul in 208 is nowin the 
Valii\'in ; its inst iijitinn. in rude Saturnian verse, is ]>cihaps the 
most imjiort.'HiL tjxisting sjn’cimcn of earl}’ l.alin ej)igraphy. Many 
«>tbcr ftiscribcd slabs were fuiuid in the 17tli ccnhiry, covering llie 
•‘loculi” it) which Jay tin* bodies of later m embers of the family. 
Those !»ow existing in tlie tomb arc moilcrn <;ojiics, with liliindcivd 
inscriptions. All ai’c given by .Momrn.scn (f i, p. 11 stj.). Tliis 
biiriabphii?e of the Scipios is unlike tljose of otluti* families, owing to 
the gens Contelia keeping up tlie <*4irly cinsioin of interment without 
burning ; tlius stone sarcophagi or loculi (rock-cat rece.s.sc.s) wt?re 
required iusteatl of nn‘ro pigcoii-lioles to Jiold tJie cinerary urns. 
Tlie tomb of Ihbulus, a few ytnds out.sido the I’orta Ihitiinieiia, ond 
ivinains of two recently disco verc.il during the destiuction of the 
Aurolian towom at the. I'ortii Salam, date IVoni ubniit the. middle nf 
the 1st century ' n.r., as tlocs also the curious tomb of the bukei* 
Eiirvsaces outside the Porta Maggioro. In 188.8 an interesting 
tom}) of the Soiiipronia gens was dlscovercxl on tlie (,tuirinnl, below’ 
the royal }):ilare, near the site of the INu-ta Saiiqualis. It i.s of 
travertine, with a rich eiitablatuD’ and frieze scvilptnriMl with the 

t Vnc«‘a. an. Veji, ARsc., p. 07. 

s The UcMt-rueiiori in 1S7Q of tlie Aiirollun Uove.rs tlaiiTvinj? tlic Porfii <icl 
Popole liroiij^ht to lljibt the Duet that tluH truhe is exactly on the sit« of the 
• ancient PorU Klainiiim, aiui not to one siile of it, as whs formerly lielievMrt mi 
the eeUUiice of a vaKUe in l^oviopliis (.ML doth,. I. 2H). 'Jlin-s it appear.** 

proMhlo that the. noilhnm ]iart of tlie Corno folkwva the line of the Via Fluininfa, 
aa the aontheni portion ihieu that of the Via 

s Hoprodnced by Dt*. Roasi In liis valnabJe ViunU dl Jtoina AnUrhri al Sfc. 
^ xn., is7«. . 

* Bellori, I’eterw Arc^it, IttW), Hhowinjf aoieef iio’w rtefttr«>ve<l ; mid Fea, 
Archi Trlon/., 18.X2. 

* 8e« .<»». /naf., 18112, p. 8.^8; and JtTfiti. 7ns/ , v., pi. xl. St’R also Fabrls, 

Pinteitalj^ d. Cd. Avion., 1840; Bartoli, Co/. AT. 170*: ChanHHO, Co/. 

ritraveUa net CuMpo Marzo. NanlcM, 1704 ; Fellngrlnl, rd IBSl. 

a In 1882 a small Egyptian onrilak of rml granite was found Vmried near the 
I^thcnn ; it &o«r lies in the Fidtsa del Cotlegin Hotnano : h translotimi of ita 
hwroglyj^ia la given in Bvll. C'ovam. Arth. Jbm., 1883. At the aann* tfuie a very 
enricnis granite ocdunin was diseorercKt of Egypto-Rnnian work, the lower part 
adorned flgures in itaief, • 


Greek honeysuckle oniament (sec /?/<//. Comui, Arch. iv.). 

This also is of the last years of the republic.* 

The mausoleum of Augustus, built 28 stands iu tlie noiih Mau-iOi 
•art of the Cum|)u.s Martins, between the 'I’ibci and tlie Vialoju 
''laiiiinia. It is a massive cylindrical alnictnn.' of c.om vote, ho.ed 
with opus rcticuliitum ; over that it was lined with marble slabs; 
in.side were u scric^s of radiating obamber.s, in ])lnn like a wheel. 

On the lop wa.s a gi'cat niouml of carlli, jdanted with trees ami 
ilow«rs ('Pao., Ann., iii. Vl). As late as the 18th ceuinrv its cxtenial 
form icmaincd iiimltered.* Only tbo bare core lixisls now-, wilb its 
line opus reticidatuiii, best seen in the court of the JVdaz/o Vahhim- 
brhii. 'Phe inside is f‘om:c,alcd by modern seals, Iicing u.sed now as 
a vin-iis (Tea tro Correa), I’be .scpnlcbral insfripiioti in bonoui i^f 
Augu-stus, cngiavcil on twn bron/e columns at the cnirancc*, is pre- 
.st^rved foils by its copy at Aiieyra. It rcvi^ls an almost incredible 
anionnt of Juiilding ; in addifimi to llic. long list 4»J' buildings men- 
tioned by name Augustus savs. IIYO. ET. OCTAOINTA . TOMFLA . 

MVJVr . IN. VllltE . fMNSVL. .SKJCTVM . . . KKFECI.JJ Tlic lirst burial 
in the mau.soli'um of Augustus wa.s Uait nf Man.cllii.s, 22 n.<'., .and it, 
conliniic'l to lie tlic impeiiul loml> till the ibatli (»f Neiva, 08 A. n., 
alter whose, inti'rnicnL tln.-re wa.s no moj‘«' room. It was s-'cked by 
Alniic iu and in the ]2tU century was m.ivlc into a bn’tros.s by 
the Colon uu fii mi l\ ,and snUi-rcci mu*.-)i lion) ciijistanl. pavlv struggles. 

'J'he mausolonm i»f Hadrian, In-gun in as a Kubsrttute lor 
that built by Augustus, was a ];oge cireiihir building ou*li square 
l>odium ; its walls, of enormous lliickncss, ao.* of .-oniTi'l.e faced 
with blocks of peperino, the whob' being lined wilb Parian maible. 
and .surrounded by a colonnade with row.s of staim a w*u k cd' ibo 
grcat*‘st magiiificcnce. 'I’hc bronze pinc-cmic, now in the V^licaii, 
was (tti?4,‘orilii)g to Vacc.i) found near tin* mausoleum, ami ])idli.')hlv 
.surmouritcd its cojiical dome. 'J‘he sph.*mlour of tin* whole is 
.scribul by Procojiius (//. f/., i. 22), wlio mentions its .siege, by the 
Cotljs, \v]:cn tlu' <l(‘fi.rnb.rs bulled tlie .sl.atm;.s on N) the bcatl.s of 
tlm e.nony. In (lie 8tli century it was inade into a pajcil ca.stle 
called 8. Angclus infer Xnlu-.s, ami all througb the M hid Ic Ages 
it sullcreil inucli from cniistaiil .atfacks. 'J'lje interior < li.imbf.r.s are 
still well ]»ic.servcd, hiit its outsidi' lias bet i) >o nfti.-n wreck<‘d ;iJid 
refaced that litth; of the ori'pMal ma.soniy i.s \i.sihb*. 

Several of the grander sc]>idirl)ral uuniume.iits 4)f Rome wi‘re built Hcpnl- 
i»i the form of pvrMinids, (>nc, of tlm.se .still exi.>ts, iuciinled in thechral 
Aurclian. wall, hy llie. Porta Ostieiisi.s. It is a pwamid of concrete, pyra- 
118 feet high, faced with blocks of w'liite marble, and contains an:id.s. 
small ebamher decorated with ]:»aint<'d stucco. An iu.sc.riptioji in 
large letters on the marble facing records that it was built a.s .i 
tomb for (.k Ccstiu.s, a, pnvtov, tribune of the }*co))h‘, and sejvtcmvir 
of the cfiulones (olii^'iul.s wbo sutievvisid bamim ls i)i bonoui’ •.'f tlie 
gotls) an oliicc founde.il in UM> n.o. fLiv., xwiii. I’ii. It was 
erected, accoiiling jo Cesiiu.s's will, by lii.s (-.xcrutovs, in the span.* 
of 330 day.s. It dates from tin*, time of Augustus '" (see Fab oiiieii, 
in Nardini, Jlowa An/icn, iv. p. 1, imI. 1818 20). Aiiollnw .slmil.ar 
jiyrainid, jjopiil.arly known a.s th/; tomb of Rninnlu.**, sI.mmI In-lwe.-n 
the mausoleum of llmlrian and llio basilica of St, Peter. U was 
dcstr»»ycil in the lotli century during tlic jc-lmilding of the lung 
bridge wliicli conm-ets lln* former building wilb the \’afic;u). 

The cnrlic.'t laidgu wa.s a wi.M^dcn draw In iilgc call' ll tlm P'Ujs i3ridgi.vv 
Subliciii.s I'nun the piles {stil'Ilt'it') on wliieh il wa.s hiiill. The 
river heiug an iinporlant part of the di-fenec. of Roinc from the 
Aventijii* to the Porta Flimiin.iJis (sri? plan of Si-rvian wall, Jig. 8), 
no jM’rmuiii'iit briilges were, made till the Roiiiaim were .strong < nough 
not to fear attacks fi’om without. Tin; Poms Sublicius apt>ca*'s to 

7 Si-i* A. R fiovi, (m/uvi/i. J.ihiTt. rl Lirin', 17^7 ; iiiaiu'liiiti, diniifm . . , 

Srp.Uci'ij/i, l7-’7 : Puiiguina, I'.omnul, lS-)0 : Koii.maili, Mu'i m./ee" bi 

Fill. 1,o(iv<f, ; lUizio, ritturf. e .sieV /.’.'Vui.'ijmi, 1s7<>: Si-e.vin', . 

Strj^tlrro di unif Faini.;ft!o. (irt'iu, 18-13 ; Visooiili, Svjx>h v (,e 
1871 ; Stcvi-iiKoa, Civiitn-n di Xxtirn, I'in l.ohiiviiii, Js'Ci. 

** See J>u rcrac’.s IV.i/'fl/, wliich shmv.s tli*? Lvuilen »<n the lop. 

») File otia-r pcalf-sl buililing pi-rkni after the of Augii.stiis aopejirs !'» 

lijivnlH'cn tlait of tScvenis ami Jiisson Ciuaealla ; tin* iV-llowiu;.-: li.st of latil'linys, 

Imlltor reslon-il iM'fwem nrnl 211. will jrive Home notion of this : - .Uiircian 
HfpiedtK't. reKt.oreU ami Icrartlieneil to the Thi niiic Sevi-riaiia* in ijta; p.'ed.i- 
Koj^ium paeronim ;i capite Alricte in l‘.)8 ; t**ti-]>lc of ryfit-h* on Hi,- l^ti.-iiiMe In 
CfjO. I'l l'inU ; Clamliau jnn.l Aiiio Novish af|UciTai*ts lesn.ivl in '201 : tlicuiri* of 
lVim|H*.y, ruiitlivon, Vhena.v '^f A^rijijw. Ami'hll.heat nnn <;aslJt'nH«*. timl )nie- 
t«nhi)i eainp, all wston.*<l In 2()*J ; ami ; 4 irat pahioe on tin* Fulatim-, 

ami nn'Jm.H iii tltc Koruiii Mnpuiia and Ki'iimi. IJ'sninm htult ; Stadiiim Fnhi- 
tliiiun, I’ortiens Oelavue, atid Fovnin raei.s n*.sfiire.l, .-iJl in In various ~ 

years before 211 : tcin]'h* of Vcspasiiui, of rortiinii Mijjtebn.s, sr.ln-la scrihanini, 

ImiIiuw near the Forta SfptiniiHiin, liorti of Got a, a p/»r1,iens with ns ge.st;.* 

Ibvi SriVi'ri, llift AiUonim: nqurduct, lOiU (Ct3-'.n t he frroat, t lK'niia- of (.aiaciilln. 

The. jrreat fin* of isil wa.s i.um of the cnuKCH of llKise exteutiivt- works (.see Ijiiici- 
anl. ./lidl. Comm, .-irch lUm., ISS*.:). 

Near tJie tomb of ( 'estiuH is that extnuinlinnrj’ tmmiirt of poUl»erd.s oalleil * 

Monte Testaccio. 'I’ln-se are nioKtly frnpinetit.s of Urge umphonc, not jillisl U|i 
»t I’Biidoni, blit can-.fnlly Hlaek*-d, \vith ii}H*rture>v at. inU*rvals for vent J hit ioi*. 

Many t.heorieK have Is-en advanced 1o account for this enorniouli tmoss of broken 
pottery ; hnt. by far the most protsi hie explanat ion is that the broken i-arUien- 
ware of Rome w.a* efillertefl and stored here for use in the inakiiifr of the »tucc.> 
c.a11e<l optit .sluninmn (Vitr., m’IJ. U, 14). with which t.ho Hpeeua or chaiiiiels 
of nquRonctu were lined, ami also the. concrete In which marble and nioHaiu 
pavingfcwere iKsided (nucleus). Hus laitvr lathe opus teataeeuiii of Vitruvius 

I, 6): and the universal u«e of fionmhsl eaithenwnre for floors and nqiie*- 
diinta iniiat have used up iiuinntiie qunntitic.s of hroken and ttricka (fCKt^d 
tunamX A gofxi aceounf of the |H)taherd.s of Monte Te-staccio and their stamps 
M given In dna. /n*/., 1S78, gi. 118.. 
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tiavM btjtf JJ of wood oven in the iiupei ial jieriod.* Its exact site i« 
doubtful, but some exiistitij;' Jouiulalioua near the foot of the Avea- 
tine, near tlie Maniioiatuni, iiuiy have been tJie 8U|»ports of its 
wooden pii‘r><. Thu liirit .stone ])iid;^e w'sw coinjdcted in 1-12 W.O., 
when the coinjuost of Klriina aii'l the defeat of Ilaiinihal hatl put 
ail end to fuarM of invasion ; it was called the Pons iEiiiilius, 
after the ponlifex ju.jxiimi;:: - .M. JSmilius Lepidu.s, its founder. It 
was also called Tuns l.ax*ideus to disliiif^uiMh it from the woodeu 
»Svddici:in hrid^e. 'flic inodcrn Ponte Jtotto is on the situ uf this ; 
hut the exi^ tin^^ t hn-e arclics are niediieval. An ancient basalt-puved 
road still t xisis, leading to the bnd^^^o from the Formn lloarium. 
I’ho Pons Kill niuivs unites the city au<l the island 1 Insula Tibcr- 
; Liv> ,ii. r«; the fable of the formation of this island 

fjoiiit be 'riiniiiiri corn, cut from tho Campus Martins ami thrown 
into the river Tin* hridw derived its naiuo from L. Fabrieins, a 
curator viani.u in 02 *.«•.; its insen[dion, twice rojioated, is L. 
FABRICIVS . t' . K . tJVR . VIAR . FACIVNDVM . COERAVIT. Like 
(lie (dh<T existiiij;^ biid;^c.s, it is built of ^^reat blocks of tMiperinound 
tufa, with a massive of travrrtiiic on liotli sides. Corbels to 

suyjport famtrrin^ were, built in near the Kprin|^iny( of the arches, 
s<j that they could be repaircil or oven rebuilt without a scalfoldiiiy' 
erct-ted in the liverdsMl. The well-j»rc8ei‘viid Pon.s Cestius, proh 
ably naiiied after b. ('cstius, pnefectiis urbi in 4t> ii.c., unites the 
island aiRl th.o .laiiieulau .side ; on the tiiarble parapet is a luii^ iii- 
Hcn[>tion*recoidin;iC its nistoration in 370 by Cratiaii, Valcntiiiian, 
and Valens, Tin? next brid;L»t% Ponte Sisto, is prolwibly on the site 
of an ancient briihre called in the Kolifia Pons Aurelius. Marliaiiu 
fjive.s an iiiseriptiou (now lost) wliich recordeil its restoialiuii in the 
time ollluilrian. Tlie Piins A'.lin.s was built in 135 by Hadrian to 
<(»nue.cd Ilia m.iusoleum with the Campus Martins; it is still well 
preserved, and is now r ailed tin* Prmte Aiiyjelo (see Dante, In/rr.^ 
xviii, 2^-33’;. Its iu.scription, mrw lo.st, is r^iveii in the. Pinsiedrdn 
MkS. - IMP . CARSAR . DIVI . TRAIANI . PARTHICX . FILIVS . DIVI . 
NKHVAE . ^'T;POS . TK AIANVS . H ADRIAlf VS . A VG . PONT . MAX . 
TRIB . JW . X VllII . COS . ni . P. P . FECIT. Tlie Pons ./Klius is .shown 
on coins of Hadrian. A little Indow it are the foundations of 
another brnU^e, jirubably tlie J\>]i.s Neroiiianus of llio Mirahilia^ 
railed aiso Vat ir amts, l.'uilt probably l>y IS’oro as a way to his 
Vatican circu.s and the Iforti .Xr^rippime. * 

JU'!/iofn:,s of AuijHattm. 

Aiii'us- In s]>ite of thu c.\ten.av(? y<ro\vth of tlie city under the ro pill die. 
tan no .addition was made fo tlie iVnir rci.;ioiie.s of Seriius till tlie rei^^rt 
regioiic-s. of Aiijpistus, wl»o divided the eity and its sulmrbs into fourteen 
rey;iones, llic lirsf; six of wliii li r nibraeed tlic original four of Serviua. 
The li.sls in fhu'A'<</;7//< and ( 'ariosoni are tlm chief aids in ileter- 
niiniii^ tbo limiL.s of each, which in many r-ases cminot bo done 
with any e.vartne<.'> (seo Prellcr, JJiv llajioum ifrr tSUnll liotn, 184(1, 
and IHilriclis, (.\ttk.y 7\i/MUf?rfifh.y Wiirzbui*f(, 1«‘'71). Km-h rc«>;iu 
was divided into vici or ca<*li of wlii<di formed a religious 

body, with its s dioula Jiiriiim, and had in.igistri vicorpm, the. low- 
i‘st in r.Miik of the Ilorn.m magistracy. The snialle.st regio (No. 
If.) coiitaim^d seven vi-.i, t)ic. hirgi si; (Xu. XIV. } seventy-eight. 

1'he. list i.s as follows ; 

I. or /**/rtrf <\Krend«;«l to the Anrelian Porta Ajipia. 

IL i»r iniotnftutif, tiie Coflian Hill. 

HI, o.r I'f Sr:n(/ii;j included tlic valley of the Colosseum aiiil 
Hie. adjoining part of the Ksfpiiljne. 

rV. or Tr)i>i)hnii /’nets f f. S'O-nf iucludcMl the A^dia, mo.st of 

the Subnra, tin- fon of Neiva and Vrrsjiasiun, tlic Sacra Via, and 
also tmihliugs along Hie nori li-cnst side of the Korum Magmiiii. 

V. or mnlh ]Mit t*f tlic Ksrpiiline ami tbo Viminal. 

VI. or yf!t i tSunitn. llie ijuirimd as t-ir as tbo pnetoriaii eainp. 

VfJ. or I'/o Latn, Hic v.illcy boumb d on the west by the Via 

liuta, and by Hie, neighbouring hills on Him ca=st. 

A’lll. or Forum lioouniuutf also included the fora of .Tulius, 
Augustus, and Trajan, ami Hu* wholf? Capitoline Hill. 

Ia. or Circuit Fhimiuius^ l.tctwcca the Tiber, the Capitol, and tho 
Vi.i Lat-a. 

X. or Pnlutimuy the Falatiiiu Hill. 

XI. or Circus Mfurimm, the valley between the Palatine and 
the Aveuline, with the Vclabruin and Vonini Hoqriiim. 

XU. or riscim Fah/iof, br-twcon tim Cndiaii iimi the Aventiue, 
and beyond the ATa Appia, including tlie situ of Caracalla's thcrnia*. 

XI I i. or tbo hill, and the bank of the Tiber below it. 

XIV. or Tmuslihcrimt^ the wliolu ilistriut across tlm river and 
the Tiber T.sland.* 

Anrelian 'fhe walls of Anrelian (.sec Pbite.s A’lT. and IX.), more than 12 
wall, niile.s in cireiiit, were mainly built to em'lo.se the regioues of Augna- 
tu.s, the greater part fif which were then thickly inhabited. This 

I SlM^ V«n-o, r.. /.,, V. se. ; Ov., fVr^., vre2:iVT«crrV/7.<, i. ” 

- The wci-f .specially uivlcr ihe care of tjic jsintifex itmximiM, at 

?e isl till the Infer years <tf tlie rcpn)*!ic (Varro, I„ v. JiH). 

• Sec Piale, Antic. PonU,*' in Atti «/. PcmL .4c(.icr<t., 31^1 ; wid Ik^ker, De 
MitrUH I'miiA, J.dp.sjc, 

’i SiH* J#»r«Ian, For. rrh. .Berlin, lft7o, Bonides the works of Prellor, 

.Tn|tlan. still Plilriehs. the leyUtnury efifalnptcH of huiMinRs snu given 
NVr.hni, Z.'crti. .liU.^ed. NIhby, the whole of which valnahle work is 

armUiiixl in uccerdtinco. with thesie list*. , . - 
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enormous work was l>cgun in HTUfto defond Kome against auddou 
attacks of thu Hermans and otboi* northern races atnen tlie git^at 
armies of Romo were fighting in distant countries.*'* After tlio 
death of Anrelian tlie walla were completed by Prolms in 280, and 
about a century later they wtto reatored ami sUengthened by Hie s* 
addition of giite- towers undor Aroadius and Hoiiorius (395-42.^), 
in place of tlie earlier gateways of Anrelian ; this ia recorded by 
existing in.scriptions on several of the gates.® At many ])eriod.i 
these walls siiifcred iinjch from the attacks of tbc Gotlis (Procop . 
Bc/l. Uolh.^ iii. 22, 24), and Were restored .successively by Thootloric 
(about .500), by Delisai ius (about 5(50), ami by various jiopes during 
the 8tli ami 9th eeiiLurics, ami in fact all through the Sliddle Ages. 

A great part, of the Auroliaii w all still exists in n more or le.ss jieifect 
state ; hut it h.'i.s Avhollv viinishcd wlierc it .skirted Ihe river, and a 
great purl of its tnui.s-Viheriiie course is gone. The most perfect 
piece IS that in the guldens of the Villa I.iuloviHi. Other well- 
prchcrvcd pieces iije by the Porta Apj»iH, and between tlie Laterau 
iiml the Aniphitheatrum Castroi).sc. 'Die wall, of concrote, has the 
usual brick- facing and is about. 12 feet thick, with a guards’ jiassoge 
formed in its thickiits.s. Pig. 25 .show s its plan : on the inside the 
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FitJ. 2-'». — Aurelian's wall ; plan HhuwinK one of the towers .'Unl the p;js>at;c: in 
Hiieknefw i.>f wall. 


passage has tall open arches, wliich look like those of an nrjUediu T, 
and at regular intervals of about 45 feet imassive .square towers arc, 
built, projecting on the outside of the wall, in thive .st(/rie.s, the Pi)) 
story rising alan e the top of Iho wall. The height of the w all vurii's 
according to the contour of the ground ; in }»arts it was about TO 
feet high out-sido find 40 insiile. Ncce-s.s.'iria, supported on two 
travertine corbels, projected from the toil of Hie wall on the on I side 
he.side most of tlie tower.s. The Kin.siedoln MS. gives a desci iptioji 
of the oomplcto circuit, eounting all the gates, hnirtceii in immber, 
aa folio w.s : - 

Porta S. Petri (destroyed) ; P. Flainiiiiii (in use) ; P. Pim iaiiii 
(closed); P. Salaria .(destroyed in 1870); P. Koimniaini (clo.si*d) ; 
P. Tilmrtirm (in use, now called P. S. I^orcnzo) ; 1*. PrameHtina ijii 
use, now* Porta Maggiorc.) ; P. .\.sin;ii ia (ehiacd) ; ]\ Metiovia 
(chisfd) ; P. l/atina (closixl) ; P. A}»[»ia (in use, now eayd P. S. 
Seha.sUano) ; 1\ O-stienKis (iii n.sc, now P. S. Paolo), On thc.Iani- 
culaTiaidc, P. Portriisi.s (destroyed) ; P. Aurelia (in use). Om*. gate, 
know'll as the 1\ C'hiusa, i.s omiH(?d in this list, owing to it.s being 
blocked up in the time of tbo Kinsicdelu iviiter. Its ancicnL name 
is not known. 

These cxi.stiiig gates are mostly of the lime of ITonorin.s ; each is 
flanked by a ]»rojfa ting tower, and .some arc <loul)Je, w iHi a second 
pair of tow'cm inside. Several have grooves for a portcullis {tvta- 
rurta) in the tmter arch. The handsomest gate 18 the P. A])pia, 
with two massive outer towers, tlirco stages high. Hie upper .semi- 
eirciilar in jilaii. Many of the gates of Hoiiorius have Christian 
symbols or iii.scriplionR. The geiAM*al design of all those gates is 
much the wimo, — a central archway, with a row of windows over it 
and two Hanking biwcrs, some sijuarc, others semicircuhir in jdaii. 
In many of the gat4>s older muterials are iisefl, hlo<*.ks of tufa, Irnvov- 
tine, or marble. The doom tliemselyc-s swung on jnvot.s, the bottom 
on(?8 let into a hula in the threshold, tho upper into pi'ojectiiig 
corbels. 

At many points along the line of the Anrelian wall older build- 
ings form part of the circuit,— near the Poila Asinnria a largo pimi 
of the Domiw liatf'.nina, a house of the 3d century which gave its 
name to the lAternn liasilica, and a little faithcr on, by S, (’roce in 
Oorusalcinme, tho Amphitheatniin Ca.strcnse ; the latter, of almnt 
tho end of tho 1st century a.d., has two tiers of arches and en- 
gaged coliunuB of moulded brick on the outside, Hotwenii tho P. 
PnenestiuA aud tho P. Tihurtina comes a large ciwtellum of the Aqua 
Tepiila, Tho Ihwtorifn Camp forms a great png^tioii neiir tho 
P. Noniontatia. Lastly, the angle near the Porta r ia Tniiiia, at the 


5 Vopiiicits, Autrl., sit ifosliniM, I, 87, 49: Eutroihvlx. 16. 
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« The in8c.rtptIons i4iu Ihus-B . P , Q . R'. OfPP . CA&BS . » . D . INVIC- 
TISSIMIB . PRIKCtPIBVa. ARCAOIO. fit . HOKOSIO . VICTORIBVS . 
AC . TWVMPRATORXBVB . 8EMPER , AVGO , OB . INBrAVRATW, 
VRBXB . ASTB^FAB . BTFROS , POBTAS . AO . TVRRB0 , BOOStti, 
IMMBMBX8 , RVPBBJBVR V , .--tlia rest nfen to honorary statues eteeted 
to eoiiimainwttt this work. # / . . . , 
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foot of the Tincian Hill, is formed by remains of a lofty and onor- 
Uiously inafwiv(^ building, faced with fine opus reticulatum of the 
ls> century n.a Owing to the sinking of the foundation this is 
very much out of the perjwidicular, and was known as the “uiuriis 
^tortus ” at a very early What this once important building 

was is uncmtain. It has been 8uppv>sed to belong to the tond» of 
the Dumitii (Suet., J)vm.^ 2), hut on ficanty grounds. Two arch, 
ways which form gatea, in the Aurolian W'all ai’o of much earlier 
tfate. The Vurta hlaggioro consists of a grand triple arch of the. 
Olaudiaii w|ueduct built in travertine. The T. S. Lorenzo in a 
single travertine arch, built by AugustuH where the a«iuednet 
carrying llie Aqua Manna, Topula, and Julia crossed the Via 
Tiburtiua. The inner gateway, built of massive travorti no blocks 
by Honorius, was pulled down by Tins IX. in 1868 for tlio sake of 
the material.*'* 

IMf.raturf , — ProlMibly no nrchwologlcal nubject bos so copious a literature as 
that. dcuUn*» with tlici Lopfijfraphy lif llt)iuR ; much of tl\is, liow(?vor, bus U'on 
reiutererl olwolete by subsequent <liiM;ovf!rle.s. 'I'hc roailor wliu wInIich b» Htiidy 
Ihe HUbjr.ct in a fairly conoi.si' form will Ibi'l the followiujj iKuiks tlu* use- 
ful. S Xardlui, *Vn/( AnlUa. «•!. Nlbby, 18J8*0; Nibby, AntkhitA di AV«ma, 
1830, »nul lloma neW J nno lifSS^ ISS'J ; flcckor, llftvdhm:h drr TOmis<hen Alkr- 
thuTMr, Leiu.sir, ISiJi (of spi-eial value fnun iUs »ituuorou.s rerereines to <;las^}ietil 
authors); Uebev, />i> fuii^ua lUtmSy Loipsie, IftOS ; nuu-soii au«l othi.-fH, ik.it‘'hrfrib‘ 
Ufiff ikr StiiM Uftm-, Stutt{»or<, lS‘2l)-42, and t.hi! obridguieut of thirt work by 
IMatuer aud Uhlrichs, 1844 ; Voii Itiiinuoiil, ('kin-.hkhtf dcr ^itiuU Uom, Jterliu, 
1807-70; J(;rdaii, ‘i'opitgmphif dfr Utadt iiom, Ilnrliu, 1S71 (iu ]>rt.i;»rrss, a Avurk 
of j^rvat ^aliK!); Ttarjj, Itftme aiul ihe Camj^itrnn, Loudon. JSV0(by iir the 1 k‘sL 
work iu EuKlish, tedh from its illuatratiDus and very able text); Dyer, 7.^u* f’iig 
of /,’oni/, IjoudtMi, tuiw <•<!., 1883 (a (yjniTwet work, useful for ro.rennicc*). The 
very large aud iiisKnillccrilly illiisl rated works by Cauiua luu.st bn u.m;d with 
f^eat nautiou ; lh< y contain iniaginativn restorations rnt.hcr than aecnr.'ite 
represeutetioxis of what, really exi.-^ts ; even those drjiwinga wl.ieh jimfe.ss to 
give the ejclstiTig rciiiainH are rejidnred of lit tie value by their uttuierous In- 

5 |i.^c.urarieK. 'I'he nliief of Lauina's work.'; are 1 ndietisione- di llorna Anlnta,, 18ItO ; 
\sp>>Mzu>He topi‘.;ir{tJlv.Lt, 184i ; Mifizj di linma Aniiai, 1S48-SC ; Foro Kcmiano, 
184.!) : and Arrhitf.ttura Antxm^ 1834-44. 

The student who wishe.^ to enter into the subject In lUtail and form inde- 
]M’iideijit opiuioii.s will h.n’n an onoruious mass of literature to wade through, 
•fl) Kirst, of coursi', «;cuue various rla.-tsical anthois, fre.qiietil ly cited above; the 
Mi,\umint\nn. Ann/ro.uum, od. Mtjinin.snn, JhM’liii, IsS.M, and other anciciit iiiHcrip. 
lituiv. (11) Second ill iiiiporUnc.t! couio various dooiiinenta of the dowuleure 
au-^l early Middle Ages: --tint .VotifiVi and Curv>sum ('rbis Il^vur, priulud by 
Fr«'ller in Iii.s hV'/runru. drr Sbi/it 7f»on, Jena, lS4ft; the Mirahilia od. 

rartl’.cy, Iterliu, is<;w ; iMiphia Anre.v L'rhi)f,vf\. ii/aiuiin in timuiMnta iric/fi/.i, 
IViris, ISoO; Cataloijuj Viitnnfn..dH A’ow., publislnsl by Kocanl ; Dc&criptio 
Ikijioaiim. ffom/i’, Kin.Niedelti MS., rd. llaencl in Ardik /iir J*hili>lOi/u\ 115, 
Uei'lin, 1S:17 ; t)rd,i liDm^inus, ed. VN-.a in IfiiacrUvtuini^ ^^c., 1830; the Codfx 
(.'rhis Ib-onte, od. l.-lilrichs. Wiir/bnrg 1.871 (contains those ami extracts 
Inmi I'lli. r medie val soiircos) ; Pa ilus Tbinionns, F.xt:rrpUi ft Lib. V<mp. 
ed. MiillLi*, Lt ij'hu:, IS.'jy ; Ana.sUsius JJihliolhecariu.s, Jk VitU Jiom, Anit.,cd. 
lirancbini, L'lS. The various o.omme!ilaf(M.s on Virgil known under the 
general natne of give many vabmblu notes on Homan bipotTaphy ; 

an exc«:lli4it edit ion of these Is being produced by lliilo and Hajrcu, lAdpsic, 
bSSl ab. (3) Thirdly we. have a largo number of works, mostly Illustrated, pro- 
duced from the l^tli to the i-sih century, the value of whic.h is fniquently very 
P'CAt from the fact that they dc,s<‘.ribe a larffc imtulwT of ancient mouutueiite 
wliUih no longer exist. Bonie of the.sc, especially tliosc earliest in date, exist 
only in MS. in’ tlic libraries of the Vatican, tho Uin/.i, Milan, and elsewhere; 
u very valuable M8. of f.igorio (lOth century) Is pn>.served in the UtMlleian at 
(>xf«)rd. Among these. MSS. .are drawings oC aueitmt buildings by lluiihael, 
Hranvaute, Hrurnsniiuri, Ilald:i8.sai'c, Sallust, io I’nni.rzl, Andrea SHiisovino, 
Palla'lio, and in fact by nearly all tho great nrchitecLs of tho 1‘lth century. 

HVrfcf o/lCdh and lOth iVaturwj. - - -lUondu, ibnnti Jiisinurata^ Vt-uiee, ir»4:J(MS. 
of Mill -39); Toggio, fk Fortunaa VarirUiin (MS. of aUuit 1440), lta.sel, 1538: 
Hraniai^no, luivinn di IbinM (MS., I.'^4f3-13, iu Hibl. Aiubru.s., Milan), ed. by 
M'Uii'cri, Milan, 1875; AUiertiiii, Ofnuv. d« Mirah. Vrbu LOOP; romp. 

T.et.o, /><! Fctwfiite l.'rf/is, l.'iji'.! ; And. Fulvius, A7Xtigmria f.-rhk, Venice, l.'c>v ; 
Calviis, Antiguw Urbia Uamx iyintuUnrkrum, 15.82; Marlianus, Urhia Uomiv 
Topnef., Ikii; Talladifi, IJ Arrhiirtiura, Venlee, l.M?, and If. Tmne dei llomnni, 

I uiTUed iTrst. in Ij^muIom, iVh'J ; Scrlio, ArchiUftura, Vouico, 1545, bk. iii. ; 
•’uiuiM, Antv-hilfl di fii.rnui, 1548 ; Ixv1iae<-o, ArchiirUiD'ij ed Antichxtd, 1567; L. 
Mauro, Antiehitd di liorw, Venic<\ 15.5S; Ligorlo, Antig, Momte, 1501 ; : 

(lamucci, ^ utirA i/ri di 7£eT?M, Vcuicii, ; l>osius, l.-i lift licmtv yEdiJicia, 

Du IVmc. Fealiffj di Jionux, 1575; Fahricius, Hnina: Antig., 1.587; Viux'.'i, Karu? 
AniichUfi, 1504, printe<l in Nanllni, e.d. Nibby, in Jiomri Aniica, vol. Iv., 
.ISlH-20; Milnt?!, PUinde JLnmt oi« A'Kmo Sikcle (Soc. Nat. dea Antiqu-aires), 
.Paris, April 1S80. J?ih 4>aiurv.— Orcchi, Antiehitd di Jtoma, 1001 ; Ijaurus. 
Aniiq. l/rbia Splendor^ 1612; Maggius, Aidificia et Ruinte Homui, ItilS ; Ffdiiil, 
ilfma Cittudi Aoma, 1025 ; Se.aiiu)zxi, t/AntichitA di Jtovuif 10.32 ; FiTui/ini, Koma 
Ant. e Mod., 1653 ; De-sgoiletz, Kdificr-i Antiqufsde Rome, 1682 ; Ciamuini, Fetfni 
MontameiUa^ 1600; Hartoll, AdmirannUx Ihnn. Vcf-tiffia, 1003; Dc UuImu.s, Jkmw 
Mexanif. Monum., 1090. 18lh Oejjturj/.- -Pinarole, ArUidutii di Hanui, 1701*, 
•ml FeMif/i di Ronui, 1744 ; Donatus, ii’onut Psfna, 1725 ; Uianrhini, Pal. dti 
C«mri, 1738. I'hc riiaKttihcent rtchinRs by Pimnesi are of grexit value ; the 
copperplates (iu a much dainagt^l state) still exist, and are worked by tho 
CaiCrtgraOa Cainemle.. Tltoy am grouiicd in folio vola. entitled Lti Miujn^t'nxu 
dai Jtirmnni, 1761-64 ; L’Antirhita Itrmana, J760 ; and other works. See further 
Henori, Ichnotfruphia Pet. ifrwwir 17d4 ; Veniiti, Vet. Moxiumenia, 1778, and 
iMaeria. Totfog. di /foTurt, 1824; Ouatkani, Moium. Antig. ined., 1784-89, and 
Itonyi deacriUu, 1805 Pith Cmiutu. Many articles of great value occur In tho 
|i>llowing }wriodicalK— itHTudi, Bulirttino, and Monumrnti deXV Iwdituto di 
Thrrls. Arthmt. di Jlomtt, 1829 (in pn>grcKS); Atti dell* Aecn/L H*m. di Arch., 
1821 ; Atti delta R. Afoad. dri LincH (in pn^^ess) ; B»UetUn*i delta VemmiaHow 
•trcA. Afitn. di Roma, 1872 (In proCTcss) ; Nothie degli .Senri, 1876 (in progress). 
Bee also VaUdier, U piu in.iigHi Fahhrirhe di Jfcwt, 1810-26 ; Kossiiii, Antiehitd 
<ii Rama, 1817, large plates ; Fea, Ragicnamenta and other works, 1821-33 ; 
•ftiylor antl.Crcsy, Archit, Antiq. of Rome, London, 1821 ; Boinanls, Vtstigie di 
Em. AiU., 1882; Cell, Topograrmy of ibme, London, 1834; Donovan, Rtme 
•ictent and Af*<frrn, 1842; Bewer, Di* rdmiscAr Toi^grtiphie, Leipslc, 1844; 
stennann, Dt BmdUeU, llnwoels, 1847 ; Braun, Die Ruinennnd Mvneenji'mu, 
j^rlio, 18.54 ; Ampere, llUtoirt Ri »MhM, Pa rte. 1862-64 ; Ziti 2 »»w^/>u dlte^ 

t 1>ocop., (?ofA., I. 23. • 

* Sec Becker, i>e Rom. Mnrfi et PortU, T^fpeir, 1842 ; Nibby and Cell, U 
itnrn di Soma, 1690 ; Quarenghi, f^i Munt Hi Roma, 1880; Bum, Ronu and (he 
'^tmkagna, 18?0; .With x*thcr general worTca metiiiotted above, 
t ^ the HsiATen abuve all booka ore printed In Rotne iihlcM othcrvrlRe dn- 


Rom, Pyritx, IthlC ; Parker, PKotographe iUmlraling (he Anh, of Rome, Oxford, 

1867 ; bTledliiuder, Sittengeachichtt Iwme, l,eliwle, LK69, and Daratellungen. ava 
drr SUtengtech. Itonu, Leipsic, 1881 ; Wey, />«cr<jf)/toa de Rome^ Paris, 1871 ; 
Osfdl-Fols, homifcAt Auagrabungen, Uildburghausen, 1870; Jonlan, Forma ' 

Vrhia Romee^ Berlin, 1875, witli supplement of 1883, and Nopm QumAtionee 
Topog., Konigslterg, 1868; I,anciaui, 1 Commentarii di Froniino, 1880, and 
lH-isertaeioni Archeto., lH7li-.S.5; De Uousl, A'ole di Topog. Rom., 1882; Duruy, 
iitstoiredea Ronviine, PariH, 1878-84, well illustrated ; J. ‘Jl. Middleton, AneUnt 
Jiotne in ISS5 (A. A, (!. Black, Edinburgh), 18S5. Mars. — Nolli’s nmp of 
uncieut Koine, 1748, Is largely followed by Cauina in his large map in unuiy 
plates, te/iO; Mnitke, {'aria Toputf. di Rnnut, Berlin, ISO'i ; Jiieu, hVt-m- Vet,, 
yehnogruphitt, Lytuis, ISriii; gpod maps of ancient and iiiodom Home together 
arc contained in the guides of fiscll-Kels, Jhicdckcr, and Murray ; an excellent 
map of ancient Home is given l>y Burn, Jitu/u- luul the CaiajUigrui, Loudon, 1870. 

CiiHLSTiAN Rome. a 

1. Vr<on. ihe fhe Centuri/. 

Tho era of ohureh hiiildiiijfr in Rouiti nin^bo fuiid to liegin with Plate 
the reign ot (.’.mstautintt and Urn of tlu* chureh. Reforo then IX. 
(■liristian '\voi‘slii() \vu;< Karly 

condii'.tcd with various churchos. 

degrees of .se< rc.ey eitlior 
ill private houses or iji 
the (/ATACOM us (i/.r.), .'ll - 
I'ordiiig ;i.s tlu*. reigning 
eiiipi ror viewed tin* .set t 
wil li toJoraliee. or <Iislik»'. 

'riic ty]*e of ehureli whidi 
iu lilt; heginuing of (ho 
4th eeiitury was adopletl 
with certain inodifica 
lions from tin; pagan 
ha.siliea, thoiigli %'arying 
iiitieli in .size, had littie 
or no varieiy in its 
general form and ar- 
raiige.ineut. <.)ne Ilxid 
model was strictly ad- 
hered to for luaiiv ecu- 
tiirie.s, ami, in .spite ef 
li 1 iinlH'rl e.s.s al tern lions 
and additions, can he 
traced in marly all tlie 
ancient churches of 
Koine. 

Kig- ‘2C .shows a typical 
ex.ainple, omit ting all 
luttT changes. ** 'i’he [dan 
is that of tho lower 
ehure.h of »S. Cleiuenle, 
huilt in the 4th eeuhirv. 
probably in the reign of 
Cunstuiitine ; an e^ist 
iiig in.scriptiou record.; 
it.s restor;itiou by S. 
fc^iriciiLS (3tS4-3lhS). I'ln 
linings, alt.'ir, choir- 
screen, Ac., are not now 
hi .sUu, but were moved 
ixito the. upper church 
when that wa.s built, be- 
bvccii 1100 and 11 LS. _ 

Tljey w'ere tben ralhcr t ■■ ■*?„ . 

careWsly put togelher, Km. iii.— I’l.an of b.wcr church of S. flomcute. 
and the projK'r jH>sitions tvicbriints Ihrom? in wchtern ;«u>> 0 . B. High 
■* * * ■ • altar aud bahlacchiuo. C. Stairs down to coii- 

fesaio. D, D. SMe cUiors iu Kcre<;u. K. (loKpcl 
ambo. F. Kpi.stle aml)o. (J. J.octern. IJ. 

Pa.sehal »:;tmilest.ick. .1, J. Aislc.a. K. LK>oni 
at oaut cud. 1*. Stain; to upjM:r church. M. 

Fountain of ablution. N. 
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of tho gospel and the 
epistle ambo reversed. 

The figure show.s these 
littiiig.s replaced iu the 
ancient church n.s they 
originally .stood ; they are rather later than tlie building itself, being 
made uiuiiT ro])e John, probably tho second of that nanjc (532- 
635) ; his monogram is seulpturcvl on the inarhle slabs which form 
tho low* walls oi‘ t lie choir. In the IStlj eeutury ornaincnts uf mosaic 
inlay were. nd<ied on these Cth-ceiitury screens Viy one of tho Cos- 
mall. Tho bahlaerliiiio wdiieh now exists in the upper church is 
of c. 1100, hut two of the columns of a niuch older canopy arc prt^- 
.served liy being used iu the construction of a rnie. 15t)j -century 
tomb near tho liigh altar. These have richly carvcUl caps of semi- 
claswical style, and, as well a-s the high altar, have an inscription 
recording their gift to the church by the priest Mercuriiis in tho 
pontificate of Ilonnisdas (514-623). The jmiitings of tho 9th 
century, and even earlier, whicli cover tlio w*all8 of tho lower 
church arc among the most important existing specimens of early 
Chrmtiaii art.* 

4 The plan of ths upper church of 8. Cleihentci la shown under Basilica, 
fifi:. 13, Tol. ill. p. 417 ; other f^laua uf early basilicAit ora given, iu Urn same 
article. 

6 Soo Mullooly, 7?. Clmeni Mui hie JtaHliaa, Rome, 1869; Do IUhmI, in RulL 
Arch. CriM., 1868, 1866, 1867, especially 1670, lit iv. 
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Typical The typical chnrch was a simple rectangular building, with or 
pUn. without aisles^ having a large apse at the west end, and at the east 
^ three tloora o])euiiig from a cloister-liko atrium ; ^ when smice was 

limited three sides of the atrium wcni omitted, leaving oulv a hmg 
pilhirod Jiarthex or porch which extended along tho whole width 
of the nave. The apse or prosbyterium, which was raised almve 
tho nave, coubiinod a eenlrnl marble tbroiio for tho eelehraiit and 
a long i>e»ch for the r» st of the clergy. Tlie hlgli altar stood a 
little forwnrd rrom tlie ajwo ; anti ov<m- it was a square canopy or 
baklaccliiJio KUpportciI on four marble coluums ; eac.li of tho four 
arches of the canopy had a curtain, wlucli was drawn dose during 
the coiisecratioii of the d«.aru‘ijts ; at otlier times thest? curtains 
'%vere twistfsl loiiiid ihe four columns of the })ald?icduiio. Tho 
odebrant stooti with his back to tho a|>sc, looking oastwartls towards 
the poo]de over the alrn*,^ Tlie Ingh altar stood over tijo tomb of 
some saint or confessor, hence called tho “ confessh**'; this was so 
arranged as to he at least partly visible, and usually was reached hy 
H few steps df S(?onding from the nave. In later times the confessio 
hcciJine frequently a spacious crY]>t «;ontaining a small altar of its 
own. At this point cancel li or miirblc serrens ran across the 
whole W'idth of the church, both nave, and aisles ; and hence the 
pari thus railed olf was called the “chancel.'* The e]n)ir ^ll•cupied 
mostof.tho western lialf of tho nave, and was raised one step ahovo 
it ; it cnniplctely Kiirroundi:d liy a low Uiarlile wall or screen, 
along two bides of which a mnrhlo. l»nneh was fixed. On the riglit^ 
w'as tho gosned ambo, its marble hook-rest usually distiiignished by 
a sculptured eiiglc, ami he.side it the tall paschid randlestieJc. On 
the left was tho epistle amljo.** Tlie font was fr»-qneiii.ly an ancient 
marKo or jKJi phyry l»atli, as in the Lateran haptislery and that of 
S. Mana ’Maggiore ; luit i/i eaily times an ordinary parisli idnin li 
had no font ; ha]»tisTns wore only performed in ono or tw'o of the 
groat basilicas, and then in a separate hnildiug, usually oetagonal 
in shape. In the centre of the open atrium stood a fountain for 
tthlutions ]ierformed hr-forc entering tho diiircb, as in an Oiiontal 
niosi|iie. 

0«>a* The walla of these early elm relies wore rno.^tly built of concrete, 

stnielioii, faced with bri< k, left strucluriUy quite plain, and d<*corat.ed only 
with paiiih-Ml .slueeo or glas.s mosaics,— (•> pee ially (iiiterijally) in 
the apse and on the face of its arcli, and (externally) on the (‘ast 
or ontranee wall, the top of wliieh was often built in an overhang- 
ing curve to ke«:p off the rain. I’lic wimlows were plain, willi 
semicircular and le.s, and were lilled with jueived marldt' sercens, or 
in j-oino cases with slab.s of traii.^liuauit alabaster; tho latter W'as 
tlie caso at S. Ijorenzo fuori le Mum, and examples of the former 
still exist in the. very early chntcli formed in tho rooms of some 
thonme on tlie Ksquiline (possibly those of Trajan;, below the Cth- 
century chureh of »S. Martino ai Monti. Almost the only hit of 
external aTchitectural ornament was the oaves cornice, frequently 
(a.s at the last-named church) foiamal of marble coniiecs stolen from 
earlier cbissic.al buildings. Inlerually the nave columns, with their 
capitals and bases, were usually taken from some classical building, 
ami. .some clmivlies an? perfect museums of fine sculptured eap.s ami 
rich maible sliaft-s of ovciy material ami design.^ At linst the nave 
had no arches, t h« columns supjiortmg a hoi izoiital entahlaturc, as 
at S. Clemente, S. Maria Maggi«3ie, and S. .Maria in Tra.stevere, 
hut aftervvards, in order to W'i<len the intcrcoluumiation, .simple 
round arche.s of narrow .span were introduced, thu.s requiring fe\\<vr 
columns. The roof was of the simple tie-heum a n <1 king]>o.st con- 
struction, left o|»eii, but decorated with jiaiiitiug or metal plates. 
The Hour was tiaveil either wit h cuar.so mo.suie of large tc.s.sera? (a.s 
at S. Pudeiilitna) or with slabs of marble stripped from aueiejit 
hiiiklings, A later develoiiinent of this plan iiddeil a small apse 
containing an altar at the oiul of i?ach aisle, as in »S. Maria in Oos- 
mediu and S. I’i.etro in VincoU.’* 

Circular The tyi»e of elmreh above described xvas msed us a model for l)y 
churcli4>3. far the hwijority of early chuivhes not only iii Koine hut also in 
Knglaml, Knince, Germany, and other Western r-ountries. Another 
form was, how’cver, occasionally used in Rome, whicli appears h* 
havo been clerivc<l from llio round b inplo of jiagau times. 'Fliis is 
a circular building usually ilomed ami snrroumU'd Avitivoneor more 
rings of p^larcil tii.sles. 'Fo this class belong the combined elmreh 
and mausoleum of Costanz-i (s<;e fig. 27) aud that of SS. Marcelliiias 
and Tctnis, both built by Constantine, the fonner to hold Iho tomb of 
his daughters Constantia and Ilidenu, the lattm* that of his mother 
Helena. The latter Is on the Via Iinbicaim, aboiit *^ miles outside 

1 Tlir coiuplf.to fttriiuii or c|ua*lro'pf)rticus now \ory r.-troly oxiKlA ; tl»« 
elnirelir.s of S. Pins-ieUe atwl S. t.Vrilui in Trastevero still have it in n ni*»flcrnlzca 
form, anil so hu.s Mic church of the Qaattro SaiitL Incoroaati, which aUe poH- 
sessetJ the tnforiuin galleries, like those of S. A^icst* fuori. 

■-* Tho cuntonj (adopieil .some centuries hitor) of the ceJehrant htanillna 
bi-twcon the altar and the pi^ople nooessitaU'd a reversal of orientation, and 
tin: hiah altar was then placed at the east end. 

^ “ Right" and “ Infi'* am here used of one facing the high altar. 

< An aiialo^on.s arrangement of the choir exists in moat of the Spnni.sh 
catbcdinN, in which It tHjeiipifts h great part of ihe imvo. 

ft liorcnzfi and 8. Agnc.ss fuori, 8. Maria in Trixstoverc, Ara Cicli, and 
nnmlHoTeas other chumUes aro very rich in this T'osfwjci. 

« G. G. Scott {Chiirdi ArehiU.otiirr., I/sndtm, ISUI) gives a valuable account of 
(he armugoments of earTy churches; ace also Uiitisclt, AltnhriilHi'-hfn Kirdhen-t 
c:url»nihe, Tho three apses arc common in Eastern cliurches. 


Homo ; it ifl a circular domed building, now known da the Torre 
Pignattara, from tho pignatU or amphonc built i^to the concrete 
dome to lighten it The * 

mausoleum of 8. Cos- 
tanza, clo.so by S. Agne.sc 

fuori, is nl.^o domed, with ■■0 

circular aisle, or rather 
uiiibLilalury, the vault of 

tliu latter decorated Avitli p. F 

mosaic or classie.'d style 

(see Mos.mi.:, vol. xvi. p. y— A 

85*2 ). The red [iorphyry (-7! ■ S3 

sarcophagi, sculptured 
'Tirhly witlj reliefs, from 
the.se. mau.solca are Uf)w 
Ihe Valicaii. On a 

much larg«;r .«calc. is tho ^ 

church of S. Stefauo Ko- 

toiido on ihe Ciidian, built 
by l*opc Simpliciis.s (488- 

•ik.l), with SI duublo ring j Porch ■ 

of pillared ai.*ilcs, the M 

tinhu' of Aviiii'ii Av:is ■■■■■■■Bhi ■■■■■■■ 

]jullcd dowji and si new ,0 o » joo 

elieln.-mre M Slll hnill bv 

Xicholas V. f )fli.T roimil •>[ <;-sUn.zu. 

I , . c* 1 . A. Kecrs^N h»r altar, li. I’lTjilivry >l;ib in lli-or 

tilnirciois are S. ieodur*) wiu-n. tjio tunjl* .-.lu.iiL AJiifli'm stitar. l>, 
(hv tllC Vicu.s TlLSClis), of l>. ftlabaid’ while msirMe, |vmt •if ikiv- 

thc 81 h ccniiirv, and 8. i/b'. f-:. K Ue. w.s win, r . F. .Vm- 

IW-rn-inlo, wl.i. i, is o,». of 

the domed halts of Dioelotisin’s tlieriiisc, con.'^eemted sis a church 
in i:d‘8. 

Space will not allow siny imliviilnal de.scriptinn of the very 
immcroii.s sual impoilsuit chimdies in Koine which ale huill on Ihe 
ahovc-de.scribed jilan. The prim ipsil cxsimples are tliese;* - S. I’mlcii- 
liana, liaditionally the oldi..st in Roim;, rebuilt by Aihian 1. (772- 
7l*.>) ; S. Sabitni, fdli eiaiini y ; S. A’ifuh', fdli ecjilisr), i’otiml(.*d 
by Tniioemd. 1.(402-417); S. Mstilino sii .Moiili, .^m-O ; S. Usilbiiia, 
nth eentuiy; eliurcli r»r Arsi Co li, IVnimlcd in thh s eiitnry as S. 
Maria ill Csipitolio : S. Giorgio in Vciiibio, ul uilt by l.co II. (082- 


(>8«T) ; S. (/’I'nareo, 8tli eelitiiiy ; S. Mnrisi in V'isi I.atn, built, by Sc 
I, (087-701) ; S. (.’risr,gom>, rebuilt in 7-‘?l l>y Gicgmy 111. ; S. .Mscria 
in Cosjaediajjjjttd S. tiioN anni ad Portsim Latiinim, liolli ivbiiilt c. 

772 by Ad||wT. ; S. Marisi in llomnicsi, rcbuiii by I’sischal 1. 

(817*b24), ^0 also ivlvnilt S. Ceeilia in Tr:i:sfevoic c. 821 ami S. 
lh‘as.sedo in S22 ; S. jMano, rebuilt by Gnigoiy IV. in 8bT ; S. Marisi 
Xnovsi, founded by Xicdiolsis 1, (Ss^8-8li7), now csilled S. Fi'ance.s(ra 
Komaurv; S. Anrustiisisi, roiimled in the 4th, rebuilt in tho lOlh 
century ; S. Ikirtidoinco in Isula {uid the t.liurcU of Iho Cahill ro 
Santi Tm*<»ronsiti, built by Psischal If. about 1 1 GJ; and. S. Maria in 
'Frastirv<;re., rebuilt by Innocamt II. in 1139.^ 

'Fhmigh the aji.ses and c.’ljir-.sii.-al eolnmii.s of the n;.ivcs in Ihesti 
cluu’chcs Were* built sit the dates iiulic‘.aled, yet in many (*nsr.s it is 
diHieuli to trsu o the o.vistem-e of the ancient walls ; the; idle rations 
and addition.s of many centunes have [rennently almost wholly 
roiicealcd the original structure*. Wit h tin? exeeption of S. (.'h^nicnto, 
tlie early choir, ^ phieed as .sliown in fig, 20, has invariably been 
de.stroyed ; tho .side walks have oftem been broken Uirongh by iho 
addition of rows of i.bsipels ; and the whole chundi, bofli within 
and without;, has been overlaid with the most iin-ongiuous archi- 
tectural J'esitureK in .slncc-o or sUmo. T he open roof ks u.siially e.on- 
ccsiled cit.ln‘r by a wooden panelled ceiling or by a stucco vault. 

The throne’' and inavblo Vamches in the a]3sc have usually given 
placo to iimro mcMiern wooden tittiiig.s, to suit the UiUt jiositioii of 
the; choir, which has ahvay.s beam trausfevrcM from tho mive to Ihe 
ui).se. In iiiuiiy tai.se.s the moHaic.s of apse and the columns of 
the ii.avo arc the only visiVdo remains of tho once shnplo and stately 
origLiiul church. ^ 

2. 7'Vo«i l^VO to ; and the Papal Palaces. 

The loth Hiui 11th ocnluries in Rome were cxtrnordimirily liarrcii Fjraofthe 
in the production of all bramlie.s of the fine ails, even that of archi- Cosiuati. 
toctnre ; and it was not till the end of tht; 12t]i that any iinportsnit 
revival began. Tho 13th century wu-s, liowcvcr, one of great artistic 
activity, when an immense niiinbor of boautiful works, especially 
iy luai’ble onndied witli mosaic, were pri.Mluced in Rome. This 
revival, tliougli on different lines, was very siinikir to tin; rath, 
later one which took ]>laee at 1‘isa (see Pisano), and, like that, 
wa« mainly due to tho groat artlslii'. tubrnts of one family,— tho 

7 For the varly chim.li of 88, Cmmo 0 liAiniano, see above, tig. W. ■' 

8 'PuH list doe..s nof include tt»e great Iwsilicaa of Rome, for wbloh see 
Ramiuca, vok iii. p. 412. 

fl Rome of these luarbio tbronea which still exint are very Iftterestliig relics 
of Hellenic art, ini.ch rc^scmbling the exiting seats in Him inwitreof Ihonysius 
at AtheiiK, whence pr«>bably boiiio of those in Ronw weits >>iT»ught in classical 
tlnuw. Examples of these Greek tlirones exist at 8. Plelix* in Vtlicnli, t). 

Htefano Rolondo, ami in the lAiteran tTuister. ^ 

10 Sc** Nesbitt, *‘ChurclM>j in Roino earlier llwn 1150, la vol* 

xk. 1S«W. 
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BoVon members ef which, fop four generations, wore skilful 
Architects, sculp^rs, and mosaicists. 

TJiif# following arc the naines and dates known from existing 
inscriptions 

t . Lureir/o (born in the Bocond half of the 12ih oenturv. 

Jttcofjo (dated works 1205 and 1210). 

• CaJiuo( „ „ 1210-35). 


Luca .lacopo Adeodato (liovanni 

(1231 and 1235). (1231-1203). (1201). (120« and 1303). 

Their juiindpal works in llorno ar«^: -- anilx.uioM of S. Maria in 
Ara Oivli (liorenzo) ; door of S. Saha, 1205, and door with inasaics 
of S, Torninaso in Forinis (,la.ro|.»o) ; cha]iol of tin* Sancta S:nn*tornni, 
hy the Latcran (Cosinio) ; pavciiient of S. .laft>poallii Lungara, and 
(jirohnhly) tlio inagniticL’nl episcopal Vliroiic ami clioii -screen in S. 
iiorenzo fuori h‘ Mura, of 1251 (daeopo the yoiinger/;* haldae.c-hino 
of the Lateran and of S. Maria in (.\».snicdin, c. 1204 (Adeodato) ; 
toiuhs in S. Maria sopra Minerva (r. I2l.n.i), in S. Maria Maggioie, 
and in S. Ilalbina UJi'Jvanni). A large mimher of otlnr works liy 
nnMohers aii'l pupils of the same family, hut unsigned, exist in 
Romo. These ate mainly aluus ami laildacehini. chtdr s.-itams, 
])a.^ehal candlesticks, umhones, tomh.s, ;nid llj*i like, all ••niicln-l ^yitIl 
sculpture and glass niosaii’ ofgn.at. leilliancc and dc*:oralive elleei. 

}lesid^^s the mon! mechanical .‘an t of work, siicli as mo.s.iir. pal t'-ni.s 
and areliitectuial de<'oratie»n, they also jirodiiced mosaii^ pii i.ure.s 
i'lnd .serjpturi! of vi-ry high merit, e.-;jn*i;ia lly the reciimltcut i liigie-^ 
with aiigel.s .sLiuding at the liead nml foot, in tlie tombs of .Am 
Codi, S. Mari.a Maggi<»re, and elsewhere. One of lli< Lr lim .st works 
is ill S. Oe.sareo ; thi.s is a marble all.-ir richly doemated witli. mosiiie 
in S(mlp(ure<l panels, .'uid (lielow) two angels iliawing l>ack iii intain 
(all in marlije) .so as to e.xpo.sc tin: open grating of the confe.sdo. 
The eloislers of S. Paolvj fuori le Mura, imilt about 

12S;'' liy (Ue'Viiniii, (iie younge-d; of the (.'(‘smati, an: (»ne of Die 
mo.si hrautitnl works of this .sehov)]. Tin! Ifald.'uchino of tin: srinn' 

ba.^iliea is .a sigin-d work of the Fioieiiliue ,.\rnolfo del Danibio. 
J2S.’), “eu:n sin.» socio i’etm," jiroltably a fuipil of tht.- (.'osinali. 
Other woi-k.s of .Vniollb, sueli as the liraye. toinij .it Okvikto b/.i'.), 
.show an inlim.ilc aitistic alliance. li< lweeii him .and the (.^*sma!’. 
The e.jmdiy Jn:igni.''nv.nt eh.-isters v»f the Latemn, of fibput tin- saiuo 
dale, .ire Very similar in design ; lioth these t.rinmpha^^tlic s« idptor- 
aveliiU'CtA and iimsaieisr.s work have .slemler columns, 

twi.sled < !' straiglit, riehly inlaid with baiiils of glass imewiic iii 

4leli(:.iie, ;ind tM*illiaiit patterns, d'he .sli/inc of tho Conleri;.wr at 
AV. 'stminstcr is a work of this S(diool, e.xi-cnteil al»>ut ]2t»<S bsei: 

.Mosmu). 'riie geue.ml style of work.tj of the (!o.sniati scln.M/I i.s 

fJoTlii'.! in its main lines, c.spe<.'i;ill\' in (In; elaborate altar-cauo]»ics, 
with T.lndr ('ierci.',! gt-oiuctrical Irmfery. Jn detail, Imwever, tlie\' 
dilfer wjd<dy from Dm parer (Tolhic of jjfuiln m countries. The 
riehno.'s.s of cih et wtiiidi the Rugl.i.sh or Freijeh areliin.M t ol>t;diied 
by el;ib’^?:it-e and earcfully worked mould ing.s was prodiieed, in Italy 
\»y the fn'auty of ]*olisln*d marbles and Jewel liVe nu»saics, the, 
debiils being mostly mtlicr eoarse and oClcii o:nvlc.s.sly exc.eutc.d. 

Chh.dly to the Idih century belong tlie large number of beaut ifiil 
ciimpaniff, wliich an.: the most conspicuous relies <jf Die inedia-val 
period in Rome. 'J’lm line.st of t.ho.Si' arc altaeln'd to the. t liurcJics 
of S, .Maria Nuuva, S."^. Diov.-inni e Taoltj, and S. .Vbiria Maggiore. 
Others belong to tin; ba-silicas of S. Loren/o fuori .iinl S. t’liHc in 
Mcni.s;ih;iumc," and to (dorgio in Vclabro, S, Maria in OcsnuMiin, 
8. Ale.s.sio, S. (liovarini ad 4’ortaiii Laliiiam, S. Cecili.i, S. ('ri.sogono, 
ami 8. Piidimiiana. They oceiipy various ]»o.sitions with regard to 
tin; church, being all later :u.lditnjijs ; tliat of 88. (dovannl e Paolo 
stjimis at sonic di.staimc from it. In design Dnw arc very si^lil.^l^ 
cousiiiting of lu.uiy stages, divide<l by brick and marble ctirnuys ; 
ill the upper storie.s arc from two U» four \vindow.s on c.ich side, 
with round arche.s sm»norted on .slender imirhlo C4)liimn.s. Tiicv 
are decorated with brilliajilly e.idouretl ciotvlc or ilisks of earthen- 
ware, criaimdlod and p-iiiited in green or liuapmihc him*, niuoiig the 
earliest oxistiug specimens of the so-calh:d m.ajoliea (sec Pornsuv, 
vol. xix. p. 621 SoiDclinie.s di.sks or crosses m.ade of red or 

Wjcn porphyry aro inlaid in the walls. In most ciuse.s on one lace 
4,^'lthe top story is a projoctiug canojned nich*-, whiidi once conhiimsl 
a .stiitue or inosaic picture. The walls arc built of tine iic.it bihdv- 
t?l)rk. Olio campanile (that of 8. Maria Mnggiore), the largi'sl .'ind 
'Onco the liandsornest of ail, lias string-couisi's of c-nauielU'd and 
coloui*t:d terra-cotta. Tho slimcler column.^ of tlm window.^ have 
Mjiten proved in.sutficiciit to support the weight, and .so many of the 
Arches arc built up.® * ^ 

Though hut little lift'd for c.hurchcs, tlic Or»thic stylo, in* its 
inoditicd I biliHU foil n, wa s alm ost iinivcrsiilly eniploY:!d for doniestio 

I An cveollniit aeeuniit of th« Comnutf is giv'.'ii l»y Hoitu, ArvhUcUtira tlrl 
Er<», Milan, hSSO, pp. 117-1. S2. 

- Tbe clityf sigijeU work«» of Ja(*o}»o and l»l.s brother Tau*« nn: at Auagni nnd 
iUnbUR'o. 

a tscr Pe Mojitault, CUtcJte* ik Ronit^ Arnm. ISTi* 


architecture in Home during the 13th and 14 th cciiturios. Tufa • Domestic 
or brick wu.s used for the main walls, the lowest story being often arch Itect- 
sup|Hjrt4:d on an arcade of ])ointcd arches and marble coinmn.s. The ure. • 
windows wmv. usually forinod of largo marble slalis with trefoil- 
shaped lu*ad.s or cus)»c*<l ai'ohes. As a rule the upper storii-s pro- 
jected .slightly over tijc. lower wall, ami were suppurted on .-mail 
ornamental iiiiuddcadalion.s. The lop Htory frcqmuiDy Innl an open 
loggia, with rows of |Kunle«| arehc.s. Wlieii vaulting was ii.scd it 

al. 'jo WAS of the pointc«l Iiuth, usually in simple (pnidrip.Mi tiio bays, 
with slightly moiihird groin-ribs. The finest existing .M'criim ii isf 
thiM style i.s the palace Vaiill. al'i-ut 1300 by llmiilace VIIj. Mlaetano 
family), 4-nelosing the Imub of (‘j'i ilia Ab-tella on tin* \'iM A|'[»i:i, 
with a gr.accful little cli.ipi l within the piveinet.s ol the ca.slle. Tlii.s » 

Imiltiiiig is very won by of suidy ; tin* remaining pari, i.s W4:ll pre- 
scrvc'l. Many liouse.’^ nj' 110 .-; ['ei iod, tljougli t yncr;illy mm h injured 
by :ilteiMli«»iis, still eNii.-.r^n b'ome. "I'ln-y arc im.i-;Dy in oulMd'-t.lie- 
way allcy.s. ;ind, not being mentioned in any books, nn.- .sel(l4mi cx- 
.'iinined. 'I’ln: < Ilietlo aiiil 1 1 I iinarrer near tlie I’oriie Roito eonliiin 
many 4>r tlnsi'. interesting biiil-l iiigs. as \m 11 a.s .some, of the most 
cn)w<li*‘l parl.i of tin? Ti;i..^levi le 4b.>tii( I ; ;ill ;ne r.qiidlv «li.s;i jijwar. 
ing umbT tlio vxboii'.sile dest nieli.fii of oM .stif.-ets now in p!’v»grtss.. 

Among those, whieli luay po.'^il ly •-sc.ipe f.u' a uliile i.s the l;;th- 
ceiitury lioii.se where, (linlio Iioiumn.k iiveil, inar Die r.4l.a;./o di 

\ <m4."/.ia. and the Albergo dei ;it. the. eml <tf tin* \ la di*'r«»rili 

imiia, ••f the .same pi rjot), wliich \v;is an inn in the lUt li eentu: y 
iind i.s one still ; thi.s Jia^: |•^‘m;»iIl.s ^vf a hne uppej- loggifi. with li- h 
<‘ornici.s in nmuhled lei ni-cotta ; the h>\ie.-l -.Li.n v h;is poinli *.1 vault- 
ing ie.stii)g on iiiany pillars. ..Another gra.elid iii.iL le.^s slntely 
li'.ni.se. i‘,\i.-.is, Dnmgli .sadly mutilated, »ippo.sitc tin; t-niram i.*- I» llic. 
airiujii 4»r 8. (‘eeilia in d'rasti.-v i iv, \'ery lew now icniain of the 
o7iet‘ numerous lolly tom ivs built l>y Dm turbnh-nl Rcinroi barons 
for pnr]it>^:.s of dtdViM'c. 'flu? linesi, llie 'IViiTc 'h-l!a Mili/ia on tlio 
Viminal, was built in Du; 13tlj eentuiy by the.son.s of I Vtrns AleYiiis; 
of aliont the same <hit4‘ is Die 'I'eDV tb>i ('on! i, ne.u' tlm forum 4>f 
Augustus, built l»\ Man hiom' td' .\ri'//.o ; both lln se were onee. muth 
liii:bei than they are itow ; ibeyiiiu very '•imple inul noble in (b’sigji, 
with, mmsivo walJ.s faei-d with iie.;t{. Iniekw ej-k, much icseinhiing 
I h.it of the 2d ccuturv. 

Till ibe Tilh eeiiiiuy Dm L;iteri4n was Die u.sual nr-ddimc*; of tlm faitoran 
]>ope ; tlii.s was 4'i.re a very e\ii usi’.i* biiildiug, i’4i\( ling ioiir limes palfic«. 
il.s pre.st 111 ddic original houM* isi-.dd to has e In loiigi d to t lm 

seijJilor ri.'iuiius L.iter.anns in i!m i-. igu of Nero ; bur tlic cxi.sting 
p.ir! on Ibr; lim* of the Auielian wall is of tljc 3.il eentury. Thi.s 
bouse, wbjeh ii.nl bremue Dn- }>ro) ( !iy of Die eiiipi lor.s, was ejvcu 
by t.N.iu.'-taiitine ;i.s re.ddi'nee for S, Sylvi.'t.er; it wa.s m r v imndi 
enlarg»d at m.iny );■«.*, iu.l., during Dp*. ne\i t* n reulniies ; i:i 1303 .a 
great part wa.s bmnl, and iu i.asd the aueiriit i*al;‘.ee was eomph. tely 
d(:stroyc«l !»y Sixtus V., ami tie pos^iit palaec built by Domenico 
louitana. 'fhe Cajqiella Sam.lii Sanetorum (.si e list of Cosnnili 
WmDv.s) i.s tlm only reiie of the ohloi‘ jKilaee.'’’ '.rbc prc.seut palace 
Im.s m:V4;r been n.'^ed {i.s a pa[)al M.siilem e ; iu Dn* l.'Oh eeuinjy it 

w. is au or[»han aMluiu, .iml j.s now amu.vaim of e].i.s.-ic;il seuljduiv. 
ami ciulv (diri.stian n-mains. 

d’lm V.ilieau |*ala< c ;D.m> .’H)|»e;ir.s to Ijavo oiiginalctl in a house Tins 
whii'h e\i-:ied iu the Dine of ( on.-t-aiil ine. 'fhi.s w.is n'iuiilr hy Viilicau. 
Inim cut HI. [r. l2«Mi) and enlaj'g.d by Nieholins HI. (1277-S();. 

It diti noi, however, iM Comi: the iixed r« sideiie,? of Die jm] us till 
after the return fumi .Avignon in 1.377. In 1415 .lolm XXIII. 
ooiiiuetetl Dm and Dm ea.stlc of S. Angelo by a covered 

]ias.-.*»gc cai ric.l on an in-.s. Dut little of Dm existing judaec i.s older 
tli;in tin* Inlh eentiiiy ; XicholiJ \'. in 1 447 beg.in il.s re.jaui-'lrtn:- 
ti^m on a m,agiiilii*«.iil .scale, and iIuh wins carriisl 4>n l>y Sixtus IVh 
(Sistiin* 1 hapcD, Alexander VI. (Api-Nirtunn uti lioigial, .Inliu.s JI. 
and I.eo \. (llrain:inl«*’s eciitile ajnl p.iinlings )»y Kapbael', .ami 
r.iul JH. (.'^ala Ib-gia .ami l.'apj)ell.t I’aolina by .Antonio da Sangallo). 

Si-xTus V. and Id.s .Miocc.s.sor.s built Dm Jofry ]»nrt of t.hc iedaec on 
tlm cast of Hnimantc's cortilc. The Scala lb?gia was finilt by Jmniini 
for Urban Vlll., Die Musto Fio Clcmcntino under ChajmnI MV. 
anilFiu.sVU, Dm Mraccio Muuvo under I'ius VII., .aid lastly tlm 
graml stairs up to Dm corlilc wtu’c mltb'd by I’ius IX. 

The btuirinal i»ahu*e, now’ occuph'd by the king <jf Ibdy, is devoid Tim 
4»f aivliitcetural uieriU It st.-mds on tin* highest pait of tlm hill, QuirinaL 
on Die site of part (»f the batli.s 4>f (’oiiHtantine. This palace was 
iK’gnn in 157*4, under Criegory .XHU, by KLiinhoo Fonzhi, ami \va.s 
4*.oinplet4'd by Fontana ;ind Madcrmi under suliscqueiit [K>pcs. 

•* For many ccntune.s w;ill-fm:ii>n of .vniall lula .sl'Hic.s wus nswJ. v.'j., in tlio 
inc<.li»'v.Hl ]wt '’f iln* t.'apili'l ; Iiu.s was e.-vlltxl “ ol*4»ra .saiucincsea” iVein its 
supposed iiUoption li'Mii the ; it. is hirgvly employt U In the wfiUs ami 

towel's 4»r the I.rfMininc elly, built lt}’J^eo IV. fs48 S.vj) to tJeferid tin: Vatifrnn 
b;iHili<*a and i»itl;i.e»*. aiiainsl. ilie inn.mls of the Moslem iiivaUn-s. The i?r< ater 
{uirt «if thiii wall is now de.stmvi’d Mini built over, but. a jaece willi luas.sivu 
einmlar tower* well ]>rt*.serv4*4i extsta In tin* trarlens of tin? \ atn'/iu. 

* The. .bonKt; of Croseentins, popularly 4 *h11c 41 thi: “ hou.se of Uienzi," near tin* 

INnitr. Ibttto, is perliajjs the sole relic, ef the donmiiMc arehiU-ef tiro t*f ;ui enrlier 
jMiriixl, llio lltb century. Its avctitlis.*(ui*«l diicovat ions are an e\tn*.*'Oliuaiy 
jiiixlnr4' of marble fnij/mout.** of tin* mo.st inis<*4‘il.*iru?4*u.‘4 .surt, all bik« n fn>m 
c-liiBsiehl bui1diiij{.s ; it hu.M a loiif? VmL .somewhat iiuintonigibli' />ver 

thr ilf>or\Viiy. 

The ereat inovaie in the aUj.iCe.nt apse is a inoih rii (.jpy of that W’lucU 4>in:i5 
4icc4U'at4‘il t Jjo Irielininin oF la?o J 1 1. (T'.tVSlO). 
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The only im|v>rtant rliuvch in Rome which wholly Gothic in 
style is S. Maria sopni Mincnra, tin- chief church of tlie Dominican 
order. Thh; wjW imt the work of a Konmn aivliitcct, but was de- 
signed by two Dominican friars fmin Florence Fra Kistoro ami 
Fra Sisto — about 12S11, wlio were also the archite»;t.s of their own 
churcli of 8. Alaria Novella. It much rcstsiiihlcs the coiitein[»<ii-ary 
ohurohos of the n:inu'. order in Florence, having wide-spaniKKl pointed 
arolie.-; o/j clnstcntd ]»iers and siruiiln «pmdiij»artiLe vaulting. Its 
details ivsiunhle tho early French in chaiwtcr. ' It coiiUins a 
large niiTnl»ci* t»f fine, toinh:i ; aneuig them that of Durainhw, bishop 
of ^Mi'Jid'? (Ilio author of tlio c‘clebratod JitUionalr dhnntmun offiH- 
orum), hy ♦liovanni Cosinas, r.. 1300, and the toml) of Fra Angidioo, 
tlie gnvit Dominican painter, wlio di«‘d in Rome, 1455. The m().st 
elaborate s|>cciim.u of •.•colcsiastical (rothic iii Home i.s that nart of 
fc). Maria in Ara (..’<<t!i wliicli was rebuilt aht)ut K*00, prol^anly by 
one t>f the Gosniati, namely, tlic soiilh aisle an«l transept. For at 
least two centuries .efter the (h-atli of Giovanni Cosmas no mitivc 
Ihunaii ap|>t‘iirs to ha/e excelled in any hraiich of tho line arts. The 
sculpt urod clligy ami reredos of Carilinal Aleii^on in S. Maria in 
Tra.stoverc, eXi'cufefl alMMit 1100 hy a ccrtiiiii Pmilus Hoinanus, is a 
fair example of the decadence wliicli took jdacc during this jioriod : 
tlic eifigy is a very elurusy and fcchlo oo|»y of the line i-ix'unil>ent 
figure, s of the Gosniati. 

“ Ftoirntive. Pfriod, r. 

Thi? long period of almost coiuplele arli.stic. inactivity in Rome 
was broken in the loth contiiry ly the in trod net ion (»f a nnm])«r 
of foreign arti.-d.s, chiefly Floiciilirnvs, who thiiing this ami the 
sue/M-'eding tsmtnry ciiiiclicil Ibime with an immense number of 
magnilicent works of art. The dawn of this brilliant epoch may 
he said to have lagun with the arrival of Fra Angelico (’.see 
in 1 ] ir. invited liy Nicholas V. to ]>aiiit th»j walls of his siniill 
juivale chapel in tho Vatican dclicatcil to S. Lorcii/.o. 

To Alino tla Fiesole fsce Mino iu Giovanni, vol. xvi. p. 477), 
w ho spent several years in Hoiimj hetween 1470 and 1181, and olher 
Florentine stuilptors arc due almost all tlic very heantiful srniptnrcd 
tombs whieh \v(‘rc iiia<le. for a huge number oi' the Homan churches 
during tho last thirty years of the U»th century, as w< ll as many 
altar frontab;, rcifloses, tabernacles, and the like. 'J'liough varieil 
in details, most of these tomlis are designed after one iyi»c, that 
employed ly Mino in bi.s fine numnincntaiu the Dadiaat Florence. 

A lifo-sizi’d racumbent elligy lies on a i i<‘hly orn:uuorito»l sarco[»hagus, 
over wbicli is an anduMl canopy decorabal with relitds ; tho ]>i<T.s 
whieli Tiipport this (usually) havi! statuotLcs in two or niori> tiers. 
For grace and rdined beanty no typo of sepulchral monument has 
cve-r ciiuallcd this Florentine design. The juaecfnl atlitndo and 
calm face of tho olligy arc frcriucntly of the. most perfect beauty, 
and the iniimte, sUtm^ttes and veli<'l'>s arc Unished with ivory-liko 
delicacy, 'rhough tho inflncm e of Mino, very strongly marked, 
may V)c traced in all thf-sc luiinenms 'works (tlieiv. arc in Romo inon; 
than a huinlivd tomlw of this cla-ss), yet a very small jiroporliun 
can ho aelually hy Ids hand. Alino created and trained a large 
srrhofil of .Mcalpt<rr pupils in Romo, some of wlioiii a[>pear almo.st to 
have ci|uulled their mu.stiT in skill ; and it is to tln-m that most td’ 
these works must bo rofcrro<l. A very buig lis-t of churches contain- 
ing sciilplui’i* of this cla.ss ndglit be given ; jierliap-s the riehe.st uro 
IS. Maria in .MonsciTato (the cloisi.crs) and iS. Maria del Fopolo.- 

The arelulceture j\o le.ss than tho scul^iture of the latter part of 
the ir.th century was mainly the work ot FlunMitiucs, e.s|s*(ially of 
Ikucio rintelli, who jiartly rcbuilLIS. Maria del l*<ipulo, S. Agostino,^ 
ami S. (.k).^iin.'ito in Trusti^vcrc. lie also Avas tho aichilcct of S. 
Vietro in Montorio, erected in IhOO for Fcrdinaml ami Irtabtilla of 
Spain, and probuhly designed tho Sistinu chapel for Sixtus IV. in 
1473. Otlicr buildings avcto carried out by another Florentine, 
Giuliano da Maja.iO fsoc Feirerio, pnlaxxi di Jiojiia., 1825). Tho 
Falaxzo di Vonc/.ia, Ixiguii for Cardinal Jlarho, after>vards Paul IL, 
about 1455, a very ma.ssive and .stately luiilding of medhnval char- 
acter, was designed by Fraucc-sv’o di llorgo San Sepolcn). 

During tho latter part of tho Ihth and the fust few ycai-s of the 
succeeding lientury Hoiuc av;w <mrit hed with a luuulicr of builditigs | 
by HiiAM.\.N VK ( 7 .V.), one of tlie greatest architecU the world has 
ever scon. With the most cousiimmatc skill, be combinod tbe 
delicacy of detail ami tbo grtweful lightues-s of the Gothic, stylo 
with the mefiaiirod shitcliTioss aud rhythmical ])roportion» of classic 
architecture. Though ho invariably used the round arch and took 
his .mouhiiugs from antique s»)urtK*8, his beautiful cloisters and 
loggio are Gothic in their general conception. Moreover, ho never 
couiinittcd the jirov»alcnt blunder of the 1 6th century, which was 
a fruitless ailemnt to obtain magnifinmco by mere size in a build- 
ing, without jiiultiplying its j)arts. His principal woi‘ks in Rome 
aru the magnilicc.nt Pahuszo della Cam*«lle.ria, built for Cardinal 

1 Tim slKiRncfl of a triforium Is onft of th«* cblnrtv^asttuH why the large Gothic 
eliurchei of luly are so infc.ri»»r In ctfect to tlm cAlhodmlaof France anrt England, 

li H would be easy ti> double the list i;:ivcn in FerkiiiH's valuable Handbook of 
IttU. l/mdoii. 1.883, ]». 417. Drawiugs of many of Ukcou are x»ubliHhf>(l 

by T<»sl, Mohumf.nti Sucri, Ac., 1843, 

3 ThcKc two ('.hiirctuw were tbo first in Rotiio built with domes after the 
classical i>i‘riod. 
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Eiario in 1 495, with its stately church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso ; 
tho so-called PalazrA) di Rraroanto in tho GoA'erm Vccchio, built in 
1500 ; and the Palazzo Oirand, near St Peter’s, ouoo the resiuewco 
of Cardinal 'VVulscy, built in 1506. Ho also built the cortilo of S. 

Daiuaso in the Vatican, tho toy -like teinpiotto in tho cloister of 
I'ietio ill AMontoiio, and the cloisters of S. Maria della' Pace, 1504.'* 

In 1503 Bmiuauto was appunted architect to St Peter’s, and inado 
coinplutc diJHigna for it, with a plan in tlic form of a Greek ciusa. 

Tho pic.is and arches of the central dome were the only jiarts o5iu- 
pletcd at the tiino of Ins death in 1514, niid subsequent architects 
di»l not carry out hi.s design.^ For St Prdcr’s, see AuciH'iKcTCiii:, 
vol. ii. p. 438 and plates aXII., XXIII. ; also Basilica, yoL iii, 
p. 415 S{f. 

Haldassaro Pj'.ttU'zzi (q.v.) of Siena was one of tho most talented Penizzi. 
archil<:ct.s of the linst part of the l(5ih contury ; the Villa Farne.siii i 
ami thff I'ala/.zo Vidoui (usually attributed to Raphael) are. from 
his dc.sigiis.^ His later work.M lirar traces of that decadence in la.';.l(} 
which so soon began, owing mcinly to tho rapidly growing love 
for the thill magnilimice of tin? p.seudo clas.sio .style. Tliis falling 
otf in architi*.ctnral taste was due to M K;nKi..ANGF.LO more 

than to any other one man. His cortilo of tlic Furnrse jialacc, 
though a woi'k of luvicli stately b«*.auty, was one of tbo first stages 
towards that lifeless sc.holastieism and blind following of antique 
foriji.s Avhi‘;h Avert tho dcstiuetioii of architecture as a real living 
.art, and in tlio succoeding century pruducedso much that is ahim.'it 
hriilal in its coarse.ne..s 3 and neglect of all true canons of jiroportion 
and .scale. During the earlier stage, lioAvevcr, of this deeademvj 
ami throughout the 16lh century a largo imiiihor of fine ]»alac('-; 
and churc.]u;.s w'cro built in and near Home by varion.s .ible artist;-, 
such as the Villa Madaina by Raphael, j>.ii t of tlie Pala/./o V’anuse 
by Antonio da Sangallo tlio younger, S. Giovanni do’ Fiorentini by 
Jac. Sansovino, and many othors.'* 

4. Modem Period. 

irnder V’^ignola (1507-1573), Carlo Madcrna (1, '>56-1 639), llnrnini I’eriiwl o 
(1.598-1680), Carlo Fontana (1634-1714;, and others arcliitortund ilcgrada- 
beauty ill Itoinc .steadily declined, till the prevalent style became tion, 
a inci'(5 c.arif?.atiU'0 of (rlassical forms, l;Avi.stcd and contorted into 
every i»o.s.siblc incongruous and rhliciilous shape, void of all .sou.m; 
of harmony of proportion and unredeemed by any gra(!e or even 
iloceiicy of di?tail. Clumsy weightin(?s.s and cxtr.avag;uu:c of oiit- 
lim% Avith the frequent introduction of the luo.st ungrac.i rul curves, 

•are the main charactcristicH of this unhappy period, Avliich, nu- 
forliinatfly, was one of great activity in hnihiing. The degnidcd 
taste of the 17th ami IStli ceiiMirii s eould si‘e no bcahly in tho 
stately «im] dicity of the early lasilioas, in tho (hdicato gr.aco and 
rich oruaim’ut of the Cosmati pcruxl, or even in the rc.tincil har- 
monious beauty of tho lieiiaLssan co.^ Every church in Homo is 
in>>rc or less disfigured inside Avith extravagant stucco pilasters ami 
reliefs, tmns figuring the whole interior, Avliilo outside many hani 
clumsy fai;ade.8 .stuc.k on without tho slightest reference to the 
strm?turcs tliey an; meant to dceonite. The Latcraii basilica i.s oim 
of the most <!onsjuciious instances of this wid treatment of a graml 
olil building ; and the hideous facades Avhioh dislignre^i.ho tine 
chiircljc4> of S. Marcello and S. Maria in Via fiata (botii in tlic 
(’oiV))aro typical examples of tho degradation into winch arclii* 
tecturu had sunk in its hite.st stages. In the jirescut cei^nry taste Niuc- 
has somewhat iriiprovod. Since. 1870, aaIiciv Uojtic heeainc* thoteonth 
c-iyutal, an immi;nso uiuomit of building has boon carried out, century 
mostly innocent in design, though dull and lifele.ss. Tho modern build- 
arcliitects of Ibniio possess the rare merit of acknowledging their iiigs. 
oAvn artiKtic incapacity, and tlic more important recent buildings 
liavij boon coine.s, fairly faithful iii design thongh not in material, 
of fine j>alaccs of tho b<7st 15th and 16tU century architects. Tho 
Cassa ui His|)armio in tlic Corao and Si>mc largo bouses in the new 
quarter a(To.ss tho Tiller are good copies of tlio Strozzi and other 
Florontino jmlaces ; tho Hotel Bristol i8 from a ftno palace at 
Venice ; and Bramaiito’s Palazzo Giraud ha.s been iimtatoa in anew 
house near the Piazza Nicosia. Unfortunately stucco is mainly* 
used for tho exterions of these other wi.ho handsome buildings, a 
[ material which, however, lasts fairly well in the mild climatn of 
Rome. The growing rage for the Parisian stylo of building/ with 
Avidcj straiglit boulevards, is rapddly destroying all the pieturesque- 
m-HH of the city ; and these broad sti eets, from their want of shad^, 
aru not Huitetl to an almost constantly sunny climate. 

Tljo chief arcliilectiiral work of the 19th century has be^n 

4 I'ho iipiier Hfcury of tbe latter Is varied by having horizontal lintels instead • 
of aff?hwi on the roUnnns. 

3 Tliero ftj>tK*ar8 now to ho wane doubt ‘whether the Fomealna way not have 
lieeu designed by Raphael ; an prinnal sketch hy Perosei’s own liand of^iQ 
Paluxzo Vidoni is pTr| erved in the Cfllzi. 

valuable account of KapUael’s ar<;hiteHuTal works Is given by Ceyrnliller, 

Hajputllc come ArchUtito, Milan, 1882. Hmwiugs of many of the flnett palaces 
of itoTiie ai-e ;dveti by Perciep and Fontaine, Adiflets A Jtointt Paris, 

1T1>S ; and espe(?lally in the lino work by Ldtorouilly, dt RommotUrfu, 

BruHSUlH, 1856-06. 

• Kvnn the ft-cBcos of the chief earlier artists were not spared these hy 
PlntuAlcchlo iji the 8d chaiK?! (south) of B. Marla del Popolo were oovsired by. 
Avn.*tched stucco ornkments, only rennAvod in IW ; and numberlees wvks of 
art hy Oiottu and other early pafuters Were vritfiilly deetet^ed. ; 
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tbc rebuilding of the iiavo of the great haailka of S. Ptiolo fiiori le 
Mura, burnt hi 18*28, in a stylo of great splemlour, though floine* 
what cold in efioef. Its columns are exiormous monoliths of grev 
granite from the Alps ; the confessio and transepts are liuod witii 
rosso |nd Verde iiitieo from the recently rediscovered quarries in 
Greece, and with Eg)»ptian alabaster, llie reconsetTalion of this 
lUfigniheent oditieo took phico in 1854, after, thirty ywirs had Uumv 
spent in the rebuilding; ihe cjcst fjii;ndc, with its new* gaudy mosaics, 
and th* atrium are not yet complete.* Another great work still 
in progniSs i.s tlie or tension of tlie saiiclimry of the Jjateraii basilica, 
which unhappily has involved tho destruction of tlie ancient «]>se 
and its ambnliitory, tho only part of the oluirch which liad eHeupe<l 
complete disiiguronient The prirrelcss irio.suics of the apse (l*2l»0), 
among the mo.st beautiful in Rome, have been refixed in the new 
apse, but of eourse in a smily modernized and restored fonn.^ Some 
largi^ blocks of Government nlliec.s on tho Kaquiliiu; Hill are tho 
most important in size among tho rcnint construe I ions. 'Diey have 
little arcuiteetural merit either in design, lunkriuls, or solidity of 
workrnaushij). 

The Vatican contains Ibo largest collection in the world of 
Giwco-Uomau and Koman aeulpture, with a tiiw siiociintMis of true. 
Hellenic art. )t i.s iiLso very ricji in Greek vases and in objects 
from Ktrusran tombs ; this latter division is called tlie Mnsi'o 
flrcgfirjano. There is al.so an Kgyplian iimseij’ri. In the gieat 
library are- pre.sorved a iininhcr of early glans eli.alieo.S'^'ind ol hor 
rare oI»jeiils from the cataitomKs, as well a.s many line sjieeinn'iis of 
later Christian art, — church plate and jeuad.s. 'I’lje pieture g.dlerv, 
thoiigli not as largi' a.s sfimo of tho private fo] led ions in Romo, 
contains few inferior pietnre.s. 'I’he Lateraii palacf', still, like tho 
Vatican, in tin* jio.^sessioii of tlio pope, oonUins a fine eolh-otiou 
of ela.s*su'al seuljituie, hut is most nanarkahlc as a nmreum of 
(’hri.3ti:in anti'juitie.s. The iwi) CapiUdinc iniisciiius arc very ri«*li 
in chi^'-sical sculpture, hronzc's, (loin.s, pottery, and tl\c contents of 
early Ktruscan and Latin lomb.s. A large liall has lately been 
inhbil, ami i.s filled with sculjitinsi found on the E.sipiiline since 
l>7b. Till* ]ucture. g.allery contains a few* mastcrpiei*e.s and a large 
nunj.ier of inferior works. A new nni.senin is now (1vS«S6i heing 
I'onned in the great cloister of »S. Maria dogli Aiigcli to hold tlie 
imiiiunm.s fine e.^amples of classical painting and sculpture found 
ailing the Til.icr during the cveavations for the now emhankment, 
.'xml in other ].»lai*.es in Home. 'I'lie liiiiversily of Rome [»osse.sscs 
tine eoni*i‘iinns of minerals, fossils, and other giudogioal speeinicns, 
and exaniplrs of ancient marbles used in the' buildings of Kmiio. 

A rnnv Masco /frtistico luis recently been formeil in a inonast4.*ry in 
Ih'* <.Lpa le Case., to eoiilaiii ineiUiwal w*orks of art ; it will prc»b- 
ably I)*.* r.apidly increii'-ed. Tlie Masco Kircheriauo is in some 
mispocts unii|ue of its kind. It eontaiiis an unrivalled colhudion 
of prohislorio objecLw found in Italy and its islands, in stone, 
bi'onzo, iron, and pottery. The collection of a*s grave is the jin«*}d 
yet made ; and the numoum also contains a largo quantity of inter- 
i sting ('la.s.sical anti'.juitic.s of various kinds. Another branch i.s 
the Ellinologic.al Museum, as yet of no great imjK)rt:ance. Un- 
forfiiuatcly all these museums are badly .adapted for purposes of 
study, Ijuiiig neither well lur.aiigcJ nor eatJAlogued. 

Among thiujirivato collect ion.s of pictures tlie Horglicsc Is quite 
iiiiriviilled. I’ho next in importance is that in tho Ihm'a palace, 
whicli, how'cver, like most Italian colloctions, contains u largo 
proptirtiem of very inferior works. The Corsini picturu gallery, 
lately bought by the mnjuci]jaUty of Rome, is chielly rich in the 
works of thrt Bologno.so and other third-rate painters. The Rar- 
herini and Sciarlifu-Coloiina palaces liontain a few tine painliug.s ; 
those ill the latter collection ai*e now .UTiuigod in tho owner’s 
j>rivato apartments, and arc not visible to the jniblie. 

Tho largest private collecftioii of sc-iil])ture is that of the Villa 
Albani, w’hicli, among a largo ma.ss of inferior Homan sculpture, 
contains a few gems of Greek art. The original Alhani collection 
was stolen and brought to Paris by JiTaiHiloon I., and wii,s tlmre 
dispersed ; one relief, tho cclcbrateii Antinons, is tho only piece 
of sculpture from the original collection which was sent hack from 
Paris. Tho owner of this is now Prince Torlouia, who also possesses 
a very largo collection of classiciil sculpture formed by liimself ; 
it contains several very fiiio works, but iinforlunately the greater 
number arc much injured and falsified by restorations. Tho ea.sin(> 
in the Dorgheso ^rdens possesses a great quantity of sculpture, 
^hird'rate Uoman works. Tho .small collection of tho Villa 
Ludo.* contains a few works of Greek wulplure of the highest 
iinpodtance, of which the chief are tho Pergameaii group of the 
snioiao of tho Gaulish chief, a relief of Medusa's heail, and a male 
terminal figure. Many other palaces, such os that of the Coloima 
family, contain loss important colloctions of sculpture and |>ainiing. < 

For an uccount of the chief public libraries, see Libkahiew, vol. 

XIV . pp, 529 ■530, 548. ■ • 

^ Ostiente, lS*i<e-89. ~ . 

9 For the interesting <Uiieovert4S inede fa excavating (br the new a^e, sec 
Xea, /fill., 1877, p. 3i& 

s ^ Ctarmocl. Fir#H OraoM fn Ore, 18A8. * 

A * The ocaatiml ganleia' of the Villa ^idovlsi are now <]fi88) being dcMtroyod 
id built over, aoa the Dste of the sculpture gallerf Is as yet j^udecided. 
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ropnlaJiotu Vlhnaie^ In the sixteen yc.irs li have elapsed Popula-^ 

fiinw? Rome became the capital of Jt^aly (]870-].S>it3) llu* ]»opnl.'itioii tion. 
has largely increu.stui, chiclly owing to the inlrodiictiou of a gre.at 
nmulKT of Goveninnmt otliciaI.«i with Ihcir familic.s from Noriheni 
Italy. Undt r the lust pajvil i-ensus the number of inhabitants 
was 2K».(K)0 ; in 1881 it nad iiu'ie:‘..scd to 27f',408. I'Aluc.'itiou <u‘ 
the working i'lft.s.sc,s h.'is much inqwoveil in the.^c years, and ther«‘ 
are now marly 170 parochial schools, d’he. streets lire )'i*niaikid)l'^ 
for their • Icaniiness, and are rnosllv wi*ll paved with hard lava 
and M4 U lighted witli g{i.s. For miini< ipal |iur|u)‘is .s Koine i.s stiil 
divid«'d the fourtcui incdhcval “rioiii" ; tli*«*. thmigli corre- 
sponding in iiimduT with tl»c fuurtccii r<‘gi<;ii«-.s (*f A ugii.^tii.s, include 
very ditb-rent anjus. The cliniale is mild and .sunny, In n inter (;lii7jaf«. 
averaging 10^ Pahr. alnoa*. the IxuiijM raturc <»f L>mlon ; hut tho 
variation iM-twirn day Mini nigh I is very gical. The eoldi'r-t montli.s 
arc DccciniH r and Jo linuiry (average t«'iii)». *J7 };^the hotiest are. 

.Ini}' and Angu.sl ^^av( ragr 75 ). The ininfall is .slight, aviu'-iging 
llj/i,tli inehe.s annually, and Hu* r.ainy d.ays are fi*\\ proportioiudly. 

Oh the whole Home is a healihy (ity, in s]iitt^ of i-ome malariri, 
usually' emdine<l to it.s mi‘re fu.i n d he in iglibouiing Health. 

Cainjtagna is in alnio.sl uninhal.ilidile dming the t-nmnw r 

from tliis cause ; bnl tin* nnihivi i \< mm h ( lucked l.y Ihe plantwig 
of i iiealyptus lives, wliieli grow raj'idly in ;iinl abnut the (‘ity. A 
Very reinarkalih; in.'kinee. of this is t In/ Tr:i}ijii.st monastery of tTm 
Tie Poiitalie, about 4 mih.s fjorn Ibcin! on the Dslian lii-iij. which 
a few \enrs ago was quite nninh:d>iiah]e in llu* Minmn-r. while siiiw 
a miiiiher of llif Si* tree.s Inive been jd.antid lln^ monk.s ri-^ide there 
with impuijity thnuighoul. the year, ’i'lioiigli alnnnt ffi'c from 
typhu.->, there i.s a good deal of eiiTerie J' ver in Himn*. jMi lly owing^ 
to llm v(?ry unwholes«>nn^ arrangi-nn iit of tin.! drainage in e.aeii house, 
thoilgli the general .system of se werage i.s gnnd. 'I'hal I hi.s ili.scas*? 
is not more [iivval ‘Hl is pr^di.dily ow ing to the magni!i' « iit water 
.siqqdy/ wliiclt lluws in a <*oustant .service, thu.s doing away with 
tlie iivces.sit V uf eisterns. d'hc average annual deal lift are ,5750. 

ir«#r/.-5 en C/indid.iTi /.'< m#. Cnej.i om. ■■■ 1>'>!L mul 1?:h tVnturij /J.-id.a: Phii. 
vinins, />c f'rHiripuis I.'mO; De AlU-Jieb, Jli.st. S. I'i.roiuis We /'cj/ittn, 

let**.*; l)e Aii}p*li.s, /><!«. .s', ^fllnfr \tuji<r., IC'Jl ; .'^evrnoie, I.i SOtc (‘An f Wi ffnvut, 

I'.viO; ].aii()iit*i.*i. .S’. Afurl f (hi l(5t<‘> ; il.'i.-qv iii, l>e lUisii. Irori ; 

Ti»rrij;in,.'^irre fi’fi./a- J'(j KMnUnKi. J"(ifir4tri'>, |t:*.).|; Iti.iiainm-s, 

i’i.-fir. n'v.»(». 7-.n'» Cr/n'erj/; l‘» i.'x’iinlieni, .s'. .Marin in C’l/rnwihn 

(1715), .S'. (i'eaviTi»M n J'arta lAifirai ( :oi<l /Aii, .s. /I ; IJom- 

niMirt, Jjtf 'hi4.ni€ I’ithhru'.ni, r/'JiI : C.’i.'^iniiro IliiMi.'Ui'i, ,s'. M(H in tn Ar^- 

i ffl'i, iTtat; l*’<tuse4*.'i, lUin, S. lA>ur. ftf:i In J J74.'); Kna, Ma 0 'in in i'cni- 
pitrl.li, IT.'iO ; fle.s(i//i, .s', (.tv.iv in 17.'i0; e’uilcfllnri, /.'e.v/.'nvi I'aiirann^ 

r/.Sn; I*‘. Ui 8’ia Idelro, ,s’. (;/.mv,W.> i*i yflnhra, 175U. rvene v: )'ni(linnt<, 

S, tsoa; Ni(V.'l.’ti, I»ia. rU'S. anU />!■ I'ntiotn. Has., 

I. SIT ; 'S\\'\yy^ l-arnui ftrali AnlirMi V'ncj;; ir*.'fi ; I'ii'iivsins, f'iif, iAui(7, 

Afon.y lS2)^.-40 ; Mnii.s.'ii, anil Kimi*|i, a c/f.? ( hrifif. 

Jatins, Muiiidi, l-S-t'J ; Cuiuna. Arch, dci Tirnj'ij ('ri'lanti. 10; J‘*iint.nTi,*i, 

MUjiUiH A’*i»>ta (isn.'i), /?.ts. Wt s'. /Vie/e ‘iMil Mur-au^ iMh'. ( Afc-St* 

«i£ /inwa (11S70) ; Valeulini, liiu- iiM»n<>(-:ni\)]is eii t.lie. I'n.rUiuf.^ of thi gn.'iVnw, (At; 
iMtimn, iinil »S. Aferiii 3tii.»i/nir'‘, thiri, fxcv. <ii 8. 1 arruzo^ ISiOii ; 

lltihrich, Alt-rkriatadan hirrhit]^ CarlsisUn', nM’rli ; l»e M«'ntanit, I.m ynvlerrniiai 
Wc .S. /’iVrn*, Paris, ; Uurekhanlt, Or Or({/in*' /Aiftilu/tmnj f hrisfidh/rruin^ 

IS7.‘» ; iK; pii'ury, Le I jatniv^ P.iris, 1S77 ; I.S; l.^n I'/a', .s. / j. t ir th: .A'ett/i', J ; 
(icymnUrr, i.m l'riaiU /(.#:>• Ln l-i'f. dr S. i' ciir, I.s7.'’i-.S0 (gives 

.*i valiuiMt^ Hi’iies nf faesimile.^ of Ilia Ui :;igij.s ii,.'ii!e }.y hraniaiib-, HaidjiU*!, 

Pra Ciiocoinlo, ^.-oigallc, anil fitlier.s) ; Lelnnuiilly, Ir I'nOcun rt fn /i/no/nvi dr 
.S’. J^irnr, r.d. 8iiiiit, PitriH, ; I n iiJvn.-r, U<.mf d ms 1SS*J (t sjMtn 

ally ii.sefnl 1.0 tho (.liilJmllo tnivriier h i* its inform.'it ioii nli'iig rlnnvli t*.er« 
laoinV-s htmJ »i<lier n-ligiotis inalter.s). 1.o.:si.i:ai. W'oijc.s. - f'iKl.»]r.sl, H i'atinmo, 

; .Vild.'V, A’.-vjyj .Miiiicn-ii, ; l^t.'irelii, Afan. drU' Arfr f'risf. yri rnilnvi^ 

J. S.11; M.'i-'e.iiii-i, 1.41 Tyrrr Anguilli'rn in inuiUrt rif l.s47 ; l/iaii'inily, /b/t/lrV/’u 

tU lUnnr. .Mini*: f nr, Urn.ssrl.s, ls;>0-0(# ; Un gfii’eviti.s, (h-sv Att A/r . . . Oamfi ini M iltrf- 
idler, Wtultgart, 1S6'.^-7*.J, and Out tOal.rndhr drr I'fipr.U, IS'iT 

tJjc.so v-aluaMr works lia vis boon Iraiislatoil into It.diaii); (;j;rnn*e.i, Man. dd Mus. 
l/drran., atid .Vhn-t’.t Wr/r Artr. Vridiana, Pr.ato, 1S7'.?S0; Ik? Hossi, Ihmn 

Satlirrama, IHilt-SO, uinl Mufau'i e Vacintmti dtilc i 'hu:>r Ui Ovwa {in }»r(>gros8), 
ami (c'liU.'iI by hiin) Jiidl. di Arc/i/rn. C/ idufUa, lSr.o (in ]>rog|i ss), also inacrijr- 
iioncs { 'hriduinfr Urhiy /,'/»Wi.e, ISOl (in lUiV^e.S'^) ; tiorbi.l, Jamg ihrUicunr, 

Paris, iKtlUj; P4*lU*grini, Wr* 7'ia»;n’. IS70; Kio, /.’.Ll f 'fnrlirn, Paris, 

IM’.I, ainl Hjiihgue ai'.lrt iLirdirn, 1>>72 ; Pubmc, Kundvnd KHiidln Jtaluiu'i, 
l.ii'ilisie, lfi7.*<: Wi-y, Or.-irrijdinn de /£i ar (well iJlu.st.rated), IS7J. Jiiyniptlnnn, - 
I’oTO.vWn. J nrile t'hu.v di JUnuit, ; (ialetti, I nfcidytionrs Ifam, 

Injimi .‘ICi'i, JTWi. A inmi]:er of ujir*iii«.vnl wall-}>.Hintiiigs in lif hik*, sncli u.s those 
in the V.itican libr.nry ronl in 8. Martino ai M(>iiti, tlioiigli worthless as worK.s 
«»r :trt, arc very vulnablc for Ihcir ii*i»rehciitat ivins of biiililiinTM Jiovr ilestioyc.U or 

Tho groat oil-pujuting, now in tho inusciiin at Mantua, wliicli gives a 
>iini’ft-eyo view of Itoino n« it w;ih in tlia hUh century, is nublisIieW in the valu- 
able W’«.>rk by Ik* Uo.s.si, i'i'intcdi lic^rna itntrriori id Al'J., 1M70, wliii'h et)n- 
biins also other early plauH unci drawings of flu* city. avd S<:uLe 

TCKB. — Pi.stolc.si, li l iiticuna, 1.VJ9-D8; Xihconti, Mus. (’AAimja^oWi and Oio- 
I'Uvu'ntino, .ind Musro firnjaruivo, ISOH-I.I *, WoUf, fiilfhivrhe. dm ri.iiUnna, dV. . 

Jterliii, 1S70; K. Visconti, iirvlture. dflfn Villa llorfjhc^, 17*.J(J, and SruU. dtl 
(iiudiniani, ISll ; Winekelrnann, best (slith'U by Pen, J’mto, iJj.'tO; 

Vifciilo, Marmi nrl Vid. Toilmia, n.d. ; Ileiiiidorf, Itie JHUhrt.rke dcs JAiteraa. 

Afws., 18d7 ; Hehreil>er, AvtiLr. TiiUhvrrkr der Villa l.ndvviiti, Lc'ipaic, 

ISSO; Itotlari, Mnseo Capitolino, Milan, li;*ji .*.?•.» ; Matz. and Voii l)«hn, Aniih-r 
HUtiwrrkeifi Rtm, IjCipiwo, ISSl ; lk‘ MonlhuU, Mvs6es ei llalrrUsdf Llomr, I8?S0; 

IJornoulii, RimUcliA Ikunographie, SUitt|wr1., 1881^ ^ (J. II. M.) 

# 8oo 'ihiiaalg, The Roman l liwate, Htidth, oiut- ilUatae, 1870. 'Lhe Monifjtnifia 
di ifowwT. (1878) contains vuhuible articlca ou Uic iwjmlatir^n, climate, health, 
and public iuatitutinns of Home. 

8 tiee Balestra, L'Tgiene di Jtonui, 1880; Vitfilleachl and others. -4A'f flelln 
(iivnia per la- Jnchiesta Agraria, vol. xi., 1884 (sec alao thdr map showing tho 
inaInrioUB districts, 1SH3); Tmiriuwi, Ktaden SUdistitpiei sur Rtynic, Paris, 1.S31. 

7 Tlic iiutiibcrlcss founiAiii.s and Jets of vrater^'whtch alrnuml in tlic Htreets 
«f Rome are one nf Its chief bc*aulie.s ; Uimui are all fed with pure hill water 
brouglit in aqueducts or piiies, and fiow in apiiamntly aiidiniiniMhed volume 
during the dry months of snmmer. llio Trevi fountain <A(]nn Virgo) and the • 
Fontana Paolina on the Jauleulum are the grandest of Uiesc ; see Kalda, U 
FonUiiki di Jtoma, 1091. 
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Indrx to Articlk Rome. 


ActiflMn league, 752, 754. 
Actlitm. ImUHo of, 769, 
Alqul, 7:V\ 740, 7 12. 
Aclluii. 7W), 

Agratinn l.iw.s 7^7^ 738, 
7i>7, 758. 7G;., 766. 
Alaric, 7fi0. 

Alburlr, 787. 

Alb.nTioz, 801. 

\!f!in«TinJ, 776-779, 
Al(-xnM(]er III., t-opi*, 710. 
Allla, bntTli- «tf, 7^0. 
Artrlfint noinr, 807 8.83, 
Anti(R;IiUM IbnOi viir, 7.'1. 
Antony, M/»rk. 7fis. 
Arbogiift, 779, 780. , 
Arcruliu.s, 771*. 

Arohee, irfiiD plml, 819. 
830. 

Arohltcclmo 809, H.S’.'i, 
Area AjioIllniR, H'JI. 
AvlH'.oei'Kvy of Ml<l<lU: 
Ak<*h, 784, 787, 792. 

KU6. 

Arloltl., 7:'8. 

Annrnla. 77 4. 

A^i.oM of Hre.^da, 792. 
Art, works of, 81 1. 

.Atrium Vosttt^, 819. 

AUihv 7H1. 

Auitiistl ami r.'i-sari's, 777. 
AiiRiMtii^, 76M. 774. 
AnnOjan, 77-8, 776. 
tAurdlu'*, M.'tiriis, 779, 

775. 

S02. 

It;tiliiiriaii liivH.sIon«, 775- 
777, V79 VKl. 
linrori.s. 790. 
n -.Milu Hn, 816. 83."., 837. 
Huths of Aitilppa, ‘••JI). 
Hvnovenliim, b.ittlo of, 
744. 

lOinlfarc VI IF., pi'po, 798. 
fJonlface IX., p<ipe, 80.t. 
llrmn.'DiJe, S:i6. 
MranculiMitir, 796, 
nvltjgi'^ s;n, 

HritHiii, 77.'., 780. 

Jtuildlmr muierlfilfl, 80.8. 
IlyisriiOini! riilo, 782. 
(\a!>rtr. .Iu!i\is. 76:? -76.8. 

ntu! An>fu.sH, 777. 
raniimiiiH. .S'kV 
OHTin.T, li.-tiili! of, 719. 
Cnpitoliiiu mil, «24 


Garaenlla, wllct of, 776, 
778. 

Carrha?, battle of, 766, 
774. 

Carf,hn>ri‘. 710, 746, 74.8, 
7-49, 751, 7*!7, 781. 
ratanimhs, 831. 

Cal nine con<»plraey, 764. 
(’imsuH, Imptii.al, 774. 
ChAlons, battle of, 781. 
Chai IcmiiRTie, 786. 

Charlo.H of Anjoii. 797. 

Otn IstWinity, 77S, 7S1. 1 

Cbrlatiau Homo, | 

f’hnrohcs, 83" o."7. 

Ci.^oro, 761. 76S. 

Clnuii, 7t!0. 

Glmis, 829. 

OivlllN, revolt of. 775 
flaiullns, 773, 775. 
t (jlotlunis, 777.’ 

<.'l copal Tft, 7(?l>. 

Climate, 808, 8,07. 

Cloaeaj, 814. 

Colcmlr^, 745. 

Colonna family, 796. 

1 9ilunins, 827, 831 . 

CoiuHIa curlutM, 733 ; coii- 
turiata, 735; tribnta, 

rniiiliiiitii, .'<16. ! 

Comniuiu’, koiiwtn. 78.‘l. i 
7''i5, 7-»'*, 
Constantine, 777. 

< 'on.s'.anTini ]il(', 7 78. 

antiuH, 778. 

Oosinatl, ^i!^4. 

766. 

('rfsornzpj, 789, 790. 

Curia, 
f'Uiiio, 7:12. 
ryiiosoeplial.'o, 752. 

V>aoiii, 77fi, 777. 
h^TciTivlnitc, 737. 

Doflus, 773, 776, 

777. ; 

DomPi .n, 772. 

I>rnsu8, 759. i 

hm bv Iloiiio, "S;!. 
I'srypt, 751, 754, 77 4. j 
Kiiipln*., 76.8, 771, 777 ; i 

Ulvi^lon of, 779, I 

RinjOre, Holy Uomaii, 7sr». | 
Kinirln, 7111, 731, 7119, 742. | 
7 5 7. 

I uo nlna IV., pop!', s»»5. 


Kxo.dra, 824. 

Ktouiallsmi, 789. 

Hremen'H barrurk.'i, 829. 
Knrtiflcnllons, Mia. 

Font 10, 815. 825. 

Franks, 776-780. 
riTderlek f., 793. 
Fioiitlfra, 768, 774-777. 
(lalsfo lc, 781. 

(Jal It' rifs, art, 837. 
(itiliicnits. 776. 

Ci:uibuI6i. 8('7. 
tJates, .812, 832. 

Caul. 748, 751, 768, 774. 

776, 77.M, 7^1. 
tianlH, 740. 74;i. 

( JciisiTle, 781, 

CorniiiUw, 821. 
Ohii>e)ltneK, 796. 

777, 779. 782. 

757. 

(n A'Cotta.si’t, 816. 
(.tiamlfc.s 79*i. 

Crailuti, 77!». 

Civovi*. <52. 

(Irepoiy I-, f'opi*. 7.‘*9. 
{ti*ep»i v Vll., popo, 791. 
({•ii‘If«.‘796. 

Ha.h 4.u».77;i; wall of. 775. 
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Iff-niicl. 739, 7 42. 
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Ift-nry VII.. 798. 

Henry of f’asflU*, 797. 
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tii.slorv, imi-ldil, 731-781: 
mwMa'Viil, 782-805; rt* 
rent. 805. 
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Hun!<, <79 781. 
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hilly, fonqimst of. 733 - 
7-46; after HannllHiIIo 
war, 751; l•nf^lln(*llise 
nioiitof. 760; utulemn- 
prruix 771, 775, 778. 
John X I F., p.)! f, 788. 
.•ovlau, 7 <9. 
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elfi-o. 785, 

•Jtu'urrliii, 758. 

.tiillrm, 77^ 

Kimrs. t'nily. 732, 7.'1.5. 
I.ndislnijtt. K0.3. 
hanl-tax, 775. 77S. 
Lateiun pahici*, •'35, 
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1 of, 745. 

j I^awa, 736 738, 760, 763, 
i 770. 
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J f.UiVftrieJt, 837. 
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i Louis IV'., 799. 

.Maeedonla, 749. 752. 
.Mngislrm'jfs, 738, 771. 
Magiiesla. lull tie. of, 75.". 
MiiiiK-rline prison, 81 4. 
iNfun-oxnanni, 7 <5. 

! Marlim, 758, 
j .Martin \^, pope, 805. 

I Mflterliih, iMiiltiliu:, 808. 
Maiisolf.-i, 831. 

M.iAiini.iii, 777. 

XIa//.lni. 8(8;. 

.Mliltllij Agi.-f*, repulilii' of, 
<s2. 

Milltarv f^yfitem. 731, 746, 
759. /7(/. 

j Mllliunnm Auronin, 817. 

1 Mliio tia KifHole. 836. , 

j MotU*ni llorrif, 807, 836. , 

i Mtesia, 774. 

! Moiiarehy, e/nly, 732-5. 
j Xfunl'-ipal .system, 768, 

I 7/6, 779. 

Xfunieipia, 740, 715. 
XlllMMima, 837. 

Nero, 773. 

.Nb'litOiis V., pojie, 806. 
.\olilllry. 75.5 ; in Mitldle 
A VS 4, 787, 791, S06. 

! Nova Via. 82 4. 

I Oib.aeer. <M. 

I ( *pns <iiin(lrtitnTn, ; ro- 
I tleulatiini, 810. 

; OreFft'.s, 78 J, 
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i Otlio I., 788. 

' Ohio III.. 790. 

; I’alaoe.s, 821. 823. S29. 835. 

! I'aijitiiu* Ihll. 821. 
j Palmyra. 776. 

•! PuniioTila, 774, 
j Puittlieoii, 828. 

! l•a^>lo, S.. bnsillra, H37. 

; Papary, 78.;. 795. 791, 805. 
j Partlna, 766, 774, 77 7. 

! I'nsei al IL, pi'po. 791. 

I Pairb lana, 732, 736. 

• IVopi'*, primiliu'. <32 ; j 
i power t.f tlif, 78*. I, 792 


Porgnmum, 751-764. 
Peter’s, St, 836, 

1‘hillppl, battle of, 768. 
Pippin, lioiiation of, 786. 
Pirates, 763. 

Plebeians, 732, 736. 
Pollciitlu, Imtllc of, 780. 
Pnnipry, 762 7 6(1. 

Pi. law, 7H3, 78.5, 791 , K05. 
Pupil Itttfon, 808, 837. 
Porearl, Siefunn, 806. 
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Proronsuls, 746. 
ProvlneeM, 760, 774, 778. 
Punic Wars, 717 -751. 
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(^iia-st loiics perpfl iia*, 756, 
759, 762. 
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lb->.:<(iiics of Augustus, 
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769; i.if Miilfilu Ages, 
<82. 

IMioiles, 751 -751. 

IM*. luifT, 781. 

Uli‘n7i, 800- 
Roails, 81 J. 

Koinnnizai I'tn of Wist, 
7.50, 75 1. 768, 7 7.5-7 
Ittima qinutinta. 812. 
Komiiliis, 7’i|. 
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Ifostva, 816. 
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Sabines, 731. 739, 744. 
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Saiuuitr?, 71 1 714. 
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Vt, h Map of the Kmpirr. in the Third Cntfnrif 0 / our dCra ; Plafe Vfl. is a Thro oh Ancient Tonic ; Tt 
the Forum and its Tunvundlnys ; and I^Ldc IX. is the Mfdcrn City. 


Sonato, 7S.9, 755, 756, 784, 
793. 795. 

Sentiiuim, battle 748. 
Serh»rlu.s, 762. 

.Servian \tall, 7H^‘ 734, 
Ml3. 
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Severua Alexander, 777. 
Seveiiis .SepiimiuH, 773, 
776. 

Sicily, 746, 747, 750. 

. .Site t)f Home. 8(*7. 

.Social V\'sr, 759. 

Sjmin, 750, 7 SO. 

Spartneus, 762, 763. 
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Stafutiw, Homan, 796. 
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.Sulla, 760-762, 768, 772. 
Siilpirlus Rtifii.t, 700. 
Tafmlnihim, S25. 

Tartpiins, 733, 7;t4. 

Tax, land, 77o, 77H. 
'reinples, 817-827. 

, TcKLicelo, Monte, .8.31. 
Theat.i os, 830. 

TIu-odo.'sluK I., 779. 
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Tr.'ijaii, 772, 77.3, 775. 
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745. 
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ROME, a city of tlie United 8tatt;.s, tlic ca]>iLiif of j Tliij^uciiot refugee like liini.splf, Imt of afar wealthier faniiJy. 
Oneida county, New York, 110 iiiile.s Ijy rail we.st-n(»rth- i iSamuel I’mniily vvfi,s burn in Frith Street, Sidio, uii ].st 
west of Albany, occupies a level silo at llie head of Moliftw’k ; ^larch 17r>7, and was named after Sir Samflcl Fliidyer, 
valley, near the w'atershed between tlh3 Atlaiitii; and the | M.P. for the city of London and alderman, who wii.s in 
western lake.s. Jt isan important railway juri(.*lion, lies on ! ]*artn( rship with two of his uncles. He served fur a time 
the line of the Erie ( 'anal, and is the terminus of the RIack j in his father’s sliup ; but hi.s education w as not neglected, 
River Canal. Resides being the centre of a groat cheese- j and he became a good classical scholar and particularly 
making district, Romo liavS hirge railroicd sliO[*a, rolling- ; conversant wnth French lilcmture. A legacy of .£2000 
mill.s, and lumber-yards. The population was 1J,0()0 in j from one of hi.s mother's relations led to his being articled 

1 870 and 12,1 1)1 in 1 880. to a solicitor and clerk in Oliarioory with tlio idea of tjualif}*- 

ROM FORT), an old market-town of Essex, is .situated ing himself to piirehtise the officoof one of the six clerks in 

on the small river Koin, and on the (ircat Kasteni Railway Chancery. In 1778, how'over, ho determined to go to' the 
about 12 miles ea.st-iiorth'east of London. The aneieiit 1 bar, and entered himself at Gray's Inn. lie went to Geneva 
church of »St Edward tlie (Jonfessor was re[*Jaccd in 1850 j in 1781, where he made the acquaintance of the chief demo- 
by a structure in the Ixite Decorated .style. The largo } cratic leaders, including fctien no Dumont. Called to the bar 
brewery of tnd, Coope, it (k>. i.s situated in tlie town, and j in 178li, ho went the midland circuit, but was chiefly occu- 
there are extensive market' gardens in the; neigh honrhood. j ]>ied with Cliancery practice. On the publication of Madau's 
A grant of a market was obtained in 1247, and this i.s stilj j ThoufjhU on Exaiufive. JjtMirc^ advocating the incrc'",.3 of 
of importance as regards both cattle and coni. The popu- j ca]>ital punishments, he at once wrote and publisned in 
lation of the urban sanitary district (area 1159 acres) in j 178G Ohsermtiom on book. Of more general 

1871 w^as 6512, and in 1881 it was 7176, interest is Ws intimacy with the great Mirabeau, to whom 

KOMI LLY, Sir Samuel (1 757 -1818), the great legal «• he w'os introduced in 1784 (sec Mirabeau). Mirabeau saw 

reformer who first attempted to relax the barliarity of the him daily for a long time and introduced him to Lord Lans- 
Engli.sh penal code^ was the second son of Peter llomilly, downe, who highly appreciated him, imd, when Mirabeau 
a watchmaker and jeweller in London, whose father had becanSc a |)olitical leader, it w^as to Romilly that he applied 
emigrated from Montpellier after the Tevot:ation of the for an account of the procedure used in the .English House « 
tfdict of Nantes, and who had married a Miss Garnault, a of Commons. Ho ^(isited Paris im 1789, and studied 
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eotirse of the Revolution there; and in 1790 he published 
his Thoughts on the Probable Influence of the Late lievoln- 
item ifP France Great a work of great power. 

His practice at the Chancery bar continued largely to in- 
crease, and in 1800 ho was made a K.C. In 1798 he 
married the daughter of Francis Garbett of Knill Court, 
Herefordshire; and in 1805 ho was appointed chancellor 
of the county palatine of Durham. His great abilities 
were thoroughly recognized by the Whig party, to w'liich 
ho attached hi ruse If ; and in 180G, on tlie accession of 
the ministry of ‘^All the Talents” to office, he W'as offered 
the post of solicitor-general, although he had never sat in 
the House of Commons. He acceptwl the olKce, and was 
knighted and brought into parliament for Qiiccnborougli. 
Ho went out of office with the Govern laent, but remained 
in tile House of Commons, sitting successively for 
Horslium, Wareham, and Arundel, ft was now tlnat 
Sir Samuel Komilly conimcn<;od the greatest labour of his 
life, IiLs attempt to reform tlie criminal law of J:'mglaiitl, 
which was at once .cruel and illogical. Hy sbiliite Jaw 
imiuinerable offences were puiiisliod by <Ieath, but, as such 
wholesale e.veculions would bti inii>ossiljle, the larger 
number of those convicted and senlencod to death at 
every assizes iverc res[iited, after having heard the sen- 
tence of death solemnly [)ass(*d upon them. This led 
to many acts of injustice, as the lives of the convicts 
dejjended on the caprice of the judges, W'hile at the 
same time it made the whole system of [ninishnients and 
of ti»o orirnifial law' ridiouhms. Roiiiilly saw’ this, and in 
1S<)<S lie managed to repeal the statute 8 Eliz. c. 4, wlii<4i 
maile it a ea[»i(al offence to sleal frotu the person. This 
success, however, raised oi>i)Osilioii, and in the following 
year three bills repealing e<pia]ly sanguinary statutcjs were 
thrown out by the House of Lords under the inffuence of 
Lord Ellenborough. Year after year the same influence 
jirevailcd, and llomiliy saw his bills rejected ; but his 
patient efforts and his elo<|Uence ensured viciory eventually 
jfor his cause by opening tlie eyes of Englishmen to tlie 
barbarity of their criminal law. The only success ho had 
was in securing the re[>eal, in 1813, of the statute 39 Eliz. 
c. 17, making it a capital offence for a soldier or a mariner 
to beg without a pass from a magistrate or Ins command- 
ing officer. 8ir Samuel .Romilly’s elforts made his name 
famous not ordy in England but all over Europe, and on 
4t.h July #818 he had the honour of being returned at 
the head of the poll for the city of AVestmi aster. He 
did hot Jong survive liis triumph. On the 29th of Octo})er 
1818 Lady Komilly died in tlie Isle of Wight. Her 
husband’s grief W'as intense, and he committed suicide in 
a fit of temporary insanity on the 2d Noveniber, No man 
of his time w^as more loved than Sir Siuniiol Uoinilly ; his 
singularly sweet nature, his upright manliness, his clo- 
rpience, and his great efforts on bclialf of humanity secured 
hin^ permanent fame. Hi.s second son .fohn rivalled his 
reputation as a lawyer, and after iKn'ng at»[>oinU?d master 
of the rolls in 1851, an office which he held for tw enty-tw o 
years, wa.s raised to the peerage as Lord Komilly in 186G. 

See the Memoirs of the Life of ^Sir Samml Romilhj vmtkn hj 
himself^ with a snUction from his Coi::rcspondeiicef ofUed hy his Sons, 
3 vol8., 1840; and The S^^cches of Sir Samuel Romilhj in ihr. 
JTous^ of Commons, 2 vols. , 1820. 

ROMNEY, Gkoroj? (1734 -1802), historical and portrait 
painter, was born at Dalton-le-Furnes.s, Lancashire, on 
December 26, 1734. His father was a builder ^nd cabinet 
maker oPthe place, and the son, having manifested a turn* 
for mechanics, was instructed in the latter craft, sliowing 
considerable dexterity wuth his fingers, exmiting caj vings 
of figures in wood, and constructing a violin, which he 
* i^nt much time in playing. Ho was also busy with his 
jpencil; and, some of Eis sketches of the neighbouring 
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rustics having attracted the attention of his fatlu?r, lie was 
at length induced to apprentice the boy, at the age of 
nineteen, to an itiruTant painter of portraits and domestic 
subjects named Steele, an artist who had studied in Paris 
under Vanloo; but tlio erratic Jiabits of bis instructor 
lire veil ted Koinney from making great progress in liis art. 
Ill 1756 ho im[»ulsLvely married a young woman wdio hatl 
nursed him through a fever, and started as a portrait 
painter lui lii.s owm account, travelling through the northern 
counties, executing likenesses at a couple of guineas, and 
producing a series of some twenty figure comjiositi<»us, 
wJiicli were exhibitiid in Kendal, and afterwards disposed 
of by means of a lottery. * 

Having, at the age of twenty-sevnn, >«aved alioiit £100, 
he left a portion of the sum wdth hl.s wife and family, and 
started to s(‘ek hi.s fortune in London, never returning, 
except for two brief visits, till became, a broken-dv)Wti and 
aged man, to die. In Lorulon he mpidly ro.se into popular 
favour. His Death of General Wolfe w^is judged wo ^l.y 
of the scoomJ prize at the Society oi Arts, but a vvonl from 
Keynolds in praise of Mortimer’s Edward the (’onfe.ssor 
led to the premium being awarded to that j>aiiit(T, while 
Koinney had to contimt himseJf with a donation of i.'50, 
an incident which led to tin* su].‘,se(|ucrtt coIdm s.s bc'tweoh 
him and the presidrmt which jireveiited him from exhibit- 
ing at the Academy or pn.'seiiting himself for it.s honours. 

Ill 1701 he pai«l a brief visit to Paris, where ho was 
liefrionded by Joseph Vernet ; and Jiis j>ortrait of Sir 
Joseph Yiilc.s, ]»ainted on his return, bears di.stin(!t traces 
of Jii.s study of the works of Rubens then in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. In 1 76G he. bccaino a member of the Jncor[)orated 
Society of .Vrtists, and three years later lie seems to have 
studied, in their scliools. Soon he was in the full tide of 
prosperity. He removed to Great Ncw]K)rt Street, near 
the residcuicc of Sir ,Ioshua, wJiose fame in portraituni he 
began to rival in such works as Sir George and Lady 
Warren, and Mrs Yates as the Tragic Muse; and liU 
professional income rose to X 121)0 a >ear. 

l>ut he was seize,d wntU a longing to study in Italy ; and 
in the beginning of 1773 lie started for Kcune in com[iany 
witli Ozias HuinpVirey the minialuro ]>ainier. (.>u his 
arrival he separated himself from his follow' traveller and 
j liis countrymen, and devoted himself to soJitavy study, 

• raising a scaffold to examine the [»ain tings in the Vatican, 
and giving innch time to work from the undraptsl inode], of 
wJiiehhis painting of a Wood Nymph was a fine and grace- 
ful result. At .Parma he c.oncontrated himself upon tlio 
productions of Correggio, which powerfully fascinated him, 
and greatly intluenced his practice. 

Ti> 1775 koniiu'y rcliiniKl to Jxuidon, (.•stalJishiiiL; liliusclf ia 
CavctvdisK Sijnaro, iinJ irsuiniug Lis iiiul lin.iMlivo 

cniployiiient lus a portrait. jaii ttM*, which in IVSTs a rortling to thn 
ostniKito of liis pn[»il Rohinson, yioUoJ him an incoiiiH of over 
£3000. The ttdniiiatiim of the town was JiviJed botwem him and 
Koyiiolfls. “^J’hoiv iirr. two faction.s m ;iit,”sfnM Lord 'Duirlow, 
‘'and 1 am of the Komm^y faction,” — and tin; ivniark, and the 
nv.ihy whiih it iiin»licd, c'nusar] inmh annoyanct* to Sir Joshua, 
who wa.s ncciistomed fo n;fir j-ontfinntiionsly to tho younger paiiitr*r 
ns "the Ulan in Cavendish Sipuuv. ’ After lus rvturii troni Italy. 
Ktmincy formed two friend, diips which }»owerfulIy inffiu*niM-d Ins. 
life. He bocanio ncfpiaintcd with llaylcy, Ifis future biographrp 
then in the zenith of Ids little- mci'fted* popularity an a poet. His 
influenee on tlic j»aiu1c.r ficeins to have Ikm-ti far from saliit.ary. 
Weak himself, lie llatteruil the w'oaknesseg of Komnry, eiic.on raged 
his oxce,ssivt» and morbid sensibility, disturbed him with ninatcuiish 
fauehxg and suggestion.s, and lenipted liim to expeml on slight rapid 
sketches, and ill-eonsidercd, sehlnm-coniplctcri paintings of ideal 
and poetical subjects, talents which wmihl have found titicr exor- 
che in the steady pursuit of portraiture. About 1783 Roinnoy 
was introiliicfd to Kmina Hart, afterwards celebrated os Lady 
Hamilton, und she bccumo the model from wlioin he worked 
incessantly. Her l»ewit«‘hing face smiles from iniiumerablo can- 
vases ; he painted her as a Magdalond and as a Joan of Arc, as a 
Circe, a Tiacchantc, a Caaaaiidro, and he luis him.sclf confessed that 
she was th« inspiror of what was most beautiful in his art. but 
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her fascinations Beem to have been too much for the more than 
middle-aged |>ainter, and they had their own uhare in aggravating 
that nervous reatlessnoss and instability, inherent in his nature, 
which finally ruined lioth health nUd mind. 

In 1786 Aldcnuaii Hoydoll started his great sebomo of the 
Shakes})oar6 Galhiry, — it would appear at the suggestion of 
Komiiey. The jwiiutor at least entered licartily into the plan, and 
coiitrilnited liis scone from the and his Infant Shakesjx'are | 

attcinled by the Tassioiis, the latter chanujterizcd by the Redgravea | 
jis ono of the best of his subject pictures. Gradually ho Ixigau to 
withdraw from p(»vtrait-painting, to limit the hours devoted to 
sitters, and to turn his thoiiglits to mighty aehomca of the ideal 
.subjcet.s whicn he would execute. Already, iii 1792, he had 
painted MilUm and his Dauglitors, wdiich was followed by Nowtoii 
making Rxjteriinents with the Prism. He was to paint the Seven 
Ages, Visions of Adam with the Angel, ‘‘six other subjects from 
Milton— tlireo where Satan is tho hero, and three from Adam and 
Evo, — perhaps six of each.” Having planned and enacted a large 
atudio in Hampstead, lio renioved thithor in 1797, with the fine 
<u7lli‘ctifjn of casta from the antique which his friend Flaxman bad 
gatluTcd for him in lUly. Rat his health was now irremediably 
ahi)ttcrod, and the man was near his end. In tho summer of 1799, 
«iilf<jj‘ing from groat wtNikiiess of body and the j)rofoundost depres- 
sioii of mind, he returned to the nortli, to Kendal, wliero his 
deserted but faithful and long-Hiilleriug wife received and tended 
him. He died November 15, 1802. 

The art of Koiuncy, aii-.l espeidally his figure subjects, suffered 
greatly from the waywardin^ss and instaliility of the painter's dispo.si- 
tmn, from his want of Ji.vcd ])nipo.so and sustained energy. He 
lacked tlic .steadfast jiurseveramai needful to the accomi>liHhfnnnt of 
a great inclur»>. His imngimiiioii was no “constant angel ever by 
liisside^' ; it flashed :m«l flickered litrully upon him, like April sun- 
shine. His fancy would bo captivati^i by a subjeet, which was 
presiuitly embodied in a skideh, but the toil of elaborating it into 
the finished ooiupleteness of a jiaiuting too freimently overtaxed his 
growers ; he bewimo tnibarrassod by technical diflicullios which, 
through defective early training, lie was unable to surmount, und 
the lialf-covered canvas would bo turned to the wall. Jt is in the 
best of his jKjrtraiis that wo feel the painter’s true greatness. 
Tlie.se, and osjiecially his female portraits, are full of grace, distinc- 
tion, and HWetdness. "When wo examine liia heads of (-owper and 
AVilifCS, his delicate and dignified full length of ’William Hcckford, 
his i^u'sou’s Daugliter in. tho National Gallery, and his group of 
the Duchess of Gor«lon and her Son, wo are ready to admit hi.s 
claim to rank as tho third of Hio great portrait painters of 18th- 
century EnglHiid. 

Sec ilU! Memoirs t)y VVlUittiii ITaylcy, 1809, and th** nrtlaL’a son, the Rev. John 
Koinuoy, 18:0) ; ulso CuiuiinKhain'n Lives of the Painters, 

ROMNY, a district town of llussia, on the Sula river, 
112 miles to tho north west of Poltava, and in the govern- 
ment of that name. It acvpiired commercial importance 
during last century, especially on account of its fairs. The 
chief of these — that in wool— was removed to Poltava in 
185)2, but the prices established by the remaining three 
still determine to a great extent those at the greater fair 
of Poltava. Of the local industries, the manufacture of 
agricultural implements is tho only one worthy of mention, 
but the j)etty trades, both in town and district, are of 
considerable importance. Tho population in 1881 was 
12,300. 

IlOMULUS, the mythical oponym founder and first king 
of Rome, is represented in legend as the son of Mars, His 
mother, tho Vestal {Silvia or Hia, was daughter of Numitor, 
who had been disp 0 .sse.s 3 ed of the throne of Alba by his 
younger brother Araulius ; Silvia’s twin sons, Romulus and 
Remus, were placed in a trough and cast into the Tiber 
l)y their cruel granduncle. The trough grounded in the 
marshes where Romo afterwards stood, under the wild fig- 
tree {ficus ruminalu) which was still holy in later days. 
The babes were suckled by a she-wolf and fed by a wood- 
pecker, and then fostered by Acca Laurentia, wife of tho 
shepherd Faust ulus. Growing up they became leaders of 
a warlike band of shepherds on the Palatine, and in course 
of time were recognized by their grandfather, whom they 
restored to his throne, slaying the U8uri)er Amulius. They 
now proposed to found a city on the site where they had been 
nurtured ; but a quarrel broke out between the brothers, and 
Remus was slain. The story goes on to tell how Romulus 
strengthened his band by receiving outlaws, found wives 
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for them by capture, and waged war with the indignant 
parents. The most formidable foe was Titus Tatiua, king 
of the Sabines, but after an obstinate struggle bo anc 
Romulus united their forces and reigned side by side til! 
Tatims fell in a blood feud with Laurentum. Romdlus 
now reigned alone till ho suddenly one day disappeared 
from earth in darkness and storm, and was thereafter 
worshipped os a god under the name of Quirinus, which, 
however, is really a Sabine form of Mars. This legend, liest 
pre.Herved in Livy (l>ook i.), belongs throughout to mytho- 
logy, not to hi.story. See also Plutarch’s Romulwty and 
Dionysius, books i., ii. 

R0]^IULUI3 AUOUSTULUS. See Odoacee, vol. xvii. 
p. 720, and Rome, supra^ p. 781. 

HONDA, a town of Spain, in tho province of Malaga, 
and about 43 miles to tlie WTst of that city. It occu[)ie8 
a site of singular picturesqueness on a high rock nearly 
surrounded by the Guadiilvin (afterwards the Guadiaro), 
which Hows through a deep and abrupt chasm (or “ Tajo '^) 
by -which tho old town Is sepamted frpm the new. Of the 
two bridges the more modern (1761) spans tho stream in a 
single arch at a height of about 255 feet. On the edge of 
the Tajo is the alameda or public promenade, commanding 
a wide and beautiful prospect of the fertile valley or vega 
and the sierra beyond. The old part of the town has a 
Moorish aspect, with narrow, steep, and crooked lanes, 
and still rebiins some Moorish towers and other buildings. 
The Ronda bull-ring is ono of the finest in Spain, and can 
accorninodato 10,000 spectators. Ronda i.s tlio scat of a 
considerable trade in leather, saddlery, and horses, and ha^ 
an important fair (May 20). The pojjulation within the 
limits of the municipality was 19,181 in 1877. 

8onie inconsiderable ri*inain.s of an atpiechict and theatre, al)out7 
miJn-s to tb« north of Ronda, aro unpinmv.} to represont the Acinip 
or Arunda of ancitinl: geoRrai>h».T9. Honda was taken from tlio Moors 
in 1485. It was tho birthplace of Esjdnel. 

RONDEAU or Rondel (Ital. Rondo). In poetry thf 
rondeau is a short metrical structure wliich in its perfect 
form is divided into three strophes of unequal length, knit 
together by rapidly recurrent rhynn^s and a refrain. Tht 
laws of the rondeau have varied at different pcriod.s, anti 
even with different poets of the same period — varied sc 
fundamentally that some critics have found a generic dif- 
ference between tbc “i*ondeau" and tlie “rondel” or “ron- 
del.” Rimdeaiiy how^ever, seems to bo merely ^}^e modern 
spelling of the word rondel^ as martrau is the iiA)dern spell 
ing of maricl^ chateau of chdtd^ <kc. When tho rondeau 
was called the rondel it was mostly written in fourteen 
octosyllabic lines of two rhymes os in the rondels of Charles 
d’Orleaus. In this variability of structure it contrasts 
with the stability of the Sonnet {(Jak), While the propel 
sonnet of octavo and sestet has always been a structure ol 
fourteen verses (whatever may be the arrangement of the 
rhymes), the structure under consideration, whether called 
rondmu or rondel or rondei, may, it seems, consist of liny 
number of verse.s from eight to thirteen. Hut when we 
find that tho kind of triolet used by Froissart is a “ rondel” 
we are compelled to admit that tho names given to this 
form are very elastic. In Clement Marot^s time, however, 
tho laws of the rondeau became more settled, and, according 
to Voituro, in tho 17th century the approved form of the 
rondeau was a structure of thirteen verses and a refrain. 

Ma foy, o’est fait do moj, car Isabean 
M'a lonjur^ de luy faire un Rondeau : 

« Cola mo mot en une peine extreme. 

Quoy treize vers, huit ou etm, cinq en hne, 

Je luy ferois nussi-t6t un bateau 1 

< £n voiRb cinq pourtant en un monceau : 

Faisonii en huiot, en invoquant Brodeau, 

I £n puis mettons, par quelque stratag^ine, 

I V Ma foy, e*est fait 1 
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Si je poiliroia encore de mon cervcau 
Tirer cinq vent, Touvrage seroit beau ; 

Main cepeudant, jo auis deviaus ronzicmc, 

• Et 8ife croy que je fais lo douzi^mo 
Eu voilJi treizo ajustez an niveau. 

• Ma foy, e'est fait ! 

All forms of the rondeau, or rondel, bowevor, are alike 
in this that the distinguishing metrical emphasis is achieved 
by a peculiar use of the refrain. Though we have the Eng- 
lish rondels of Occlevo and a sot of rondeaus in the Itolliad 
(written by Dr Lawrence the friend of Ihirke, according to 
^Ir (losse, who has given us an admirable essay upon exotic 
forma of verse), it was not till our own day that the form 
hud any real vogue in England. Considerable attention, 
how^ever, has lately boeu given in England to the form. 
Rome of the rondeaus of our v)wn contemporary poets arc 
as bright and graceful as Voiture*a own. Mr Rwinburne, 
who in his Centanj of RoutuhJs was perhaps the first to 
make the refrain rhyme with the second verse of the first 
strophe, has brought tho form into high poetry. 

Although the origin of thv^ refrain in all jiootry was no 
doul)t tho improvisatore’s netid of a rest, a time in which 
to focus his forces and recover breath for future flights, 
the refrain has a distinct inotri(‘al value of its own ; it knits 
tho .structure together, and so inUaisifies tho emotional 
energy, as we sec in the Border ballads, in the Ornina of 
Iiord 'reimyson, and in the *SV.s7cr llde% of Bossetti. The 
suggestion of extreme artificialit}^ — of ‘^difficulty over- 
comes^ — wliich is one great fault of the rondeau as a 
vehicle for deep (miotion, does not tljcrcfore spring from 
the use of tlic r<^frain, but from the too frc<iucnt recur- 
rence of the rhymes in Ibc strophes -for which there is no 
metrical necessity as in the case of the retrarehan sonnet. 
“Difficulty overcome,” though a legitimate source of plea- 
sure in Enmch }>oetry even of the most serious kind (for 
the French language is essentially tho most iinpoctic in 
Enropi;), lltids no place in the serious jioetry of England. 

In nuisic tho “ rondo’* sooks much tho .same olfoot iih in poetry, 
the ]iK!h)(lh5 cni])lm.sj8 of the refrain. The Itfiliau composer 
• Ihioiionoiui sc»>nis to have been tho inventor of the rondo as thus 
iindt'cslood. 

liONSARD, PiKUKK UK (1524 -158r>), “Prince of Pocts*^ 
(as his own generation in France called liim, and as after 
much change of criticism there is reason for calling liim 
still ill reference to that generation and country), was born 
at the. Chateau dt? la Poissonniero, near the village of 
Couture the province of Vendomois (department of 
Loir-ct’Cher) on Reptember 11, 1524. TIis family are 
.said to have come from tho Slav jirovinces to the south of 
the Danubo (provinces with which the cru.sades had given 
France much intercourse) in the first half of the 14th 
century, Baudouin do Ronsard or Kossart was the 
founder of tho French branch of tho house, and made his 
mark in the early stages of the Hundred Years’ War. 
*Th 0 poet’s father was named Loys, and his mother was 
Jeanne do Chaudricr, of a family not only noblo in itself 
but w'cU connected. Pierre was the younge.st son. Loys 
de Ronsard was mattre (€h6lel du roi to Francis T., whose 
captivity after Pavia had just been softened by treaty, 
and he had to quit his home shortly after Pierre’s birth. 
Tho future Prince of Poets was educated at home for some 
years and sent to the College de Navarre at l^aris when 
he \tas nine years old. It is said that tho rough life of a 
meiiteval school did not suit him. Ho had, however, no 
; long experience of it, being quickly appoi?|ted page to 
du^e of Orleans. When Morleleino of France wa* 
parried to James V. of Scotland Ronsard w'as attached to 
king’s service, and ho spent three years in CreSijb 
‘ ^Britain. The latter part of this time seems to hafo been 
r passed in England, though ho had, strictly speaking, no 
busings there. Chx returning to Fmnce in 1540 he was 


again taken into the service of the duke of Orleans. In 
this service he had other op{K)rtunities of travel, being 
sent to Flantlors and again to Scotland. After a time a 
more iin[)ortant employment fell to liis lot, and lie was 
attache^l as secretary to the suite of Lazan^ do Baif, the 
fathci'of his future colleague in the P16iade and his com- 
panion on this occasion, Antoine de Baif, at the diet of 
Rpire.s. Afterw^ards ho wa.s attached in the same way to 
the .suite of the Cardinal du J^cllay Langey, and his mythical 
quarrel with Rabelais dates mythically from this [leriod.^ 
His apparently ^inmiising di[»loniatic career wa.s, however, 
cut sli<»rt by an attack of deafness which no physician 
conld cure, aiul he determined to de vote'll dinself to study. 
The institutitm which he chose for the juirpo.so among the 
numerou.s schools ami colli'gcs of I’aris was the College 
Coquoret, Urn [»rinci[uil of which was Daurat- -afterwards 
the “dark star” (as he has lieen called from his .silence 
in France) of the PK-iado. Tkiif accornj»!»iiied Ron.sfird ; 
Relleau shortly followed ; JoaclMm du Bollay, tho sorond 
of the seven, joined not mncli later. Mnietus, a great 
.scholar and by nii'ans of liis Latin [ilay.s a great ifillueiice 
in tho creation of French tragedy, was ul.so ft .student here. 

Rons.ar«r.s porio*! nf slinly ociMipi«wl .m \ ♦•n Vf-ars, .'iml the tirst 
Tnanifesto of the in.vv literary Jiiovrr/icu I", wln'j'li was to apply ti> tlio 
veniaciilar ijie priiici])I(\s f»f crif icism and seliolarsliip loiinit from thci 
rlassios, r.'iuuj not iVoin him hut. fnmi Ihi Ihdlay. 'riui Jh\fn\sf’ ft 
lUudmtion Iadhjuc Fr^'rAcaisr, the hitti.-r ?i]>p«*:iroci in 1.^40, 

and the I'li-i.ado may hi* sai<l to luivu ilu n lauij( lied. It con- 
Mstt’d, H.s its naim* implii s, of vt-vm wril»M’s whose nnim-s are .s<>!ne- 
tiincs dilTmuilly' tMniiucr.ati d, llioijgh thi^ orlhcMhix rfinon is heyoiui 
don ht composed of Honsiird, Du 15pUay% Jhi'if, Ikdlcan, INmtns do 
Tyard (a man of rank and position who h.-ul cxcnijiliruMl the prin- 
ciple.s of the friends CinliiT), .lodidl»i tin* draimit ist, and JhmraL 
Roiisard’s own work (‘amc a liitlo later, .and a rather idle .^tory i.s 
told of a trick of Du Ikdlay’s which at last dcUrmined him to 
]»iihlisb. Soin(i single and minor ]>iiecs, .au epithal.'iiiiinm on 
Anioino do Hourlion and Jeanne tie .Vfivarn*, a “Ilyinnc do. la 
France,” an ” Dili> la P:iix,’* preceded the pnhlication in 15.01) 
of tho four first l) 0 ')ks first” is fh.’nactcristic arnl uoteworlhy) of 
the of Pierre do Ihmsanl. This w.os followntl in 15.S2 hy the 
jni))lieAlioii of his Amours witli tho fifth hor)k of Odfs. 'I'hc.sc. 
liooks oxciUnl u violent literary quarrel. Marot was dc.a-1, hut lie 
loft a lUimorons .school, somo of whom .saw in the stricter literary 
oritiquo of the lflvia<le, in its outspokru contempt of imTcly ver- 
nacular and mvdireval lV»rm.s and so fr>rth, an insidt to (ho aul lior 
of tho Adiilrsirner and liis followers. Tim Fn neh i iHirt, 

and imlecil all From li sooietv, w?ia just then miicli interested in 
literary quest ifuis, nud a 01111(111.4 story is told of tlm rivalry that 
ensued. Molliii do St Dclais, it i.s baid, the. chief of the l5( ()lc 
Miiroti<|UC ” .and .a jjoet of no .small nn rit, took uji Tfonsard's hook 
and ro;id ])rirt of it in a nioio or less designedly hurle.'^quo fa.-<hion 
heforo the king. It may he (diserv(Ml tlnit if ho did so it was a dis- 
tinctly nwh ami nucourlie.r-like act, inismuch as from ]l«*nsMrd'tt 
father’s position in tln^ royal lion.seliold the poet was personally 
known and liked both hy Henry and by Ins fumily. At any rah i 
Marguorilo the king's si.stor, wlio .iftm’ward.s h(*caino ilmdM'.s-s of 
Savoy, is .said to h.avo .snatched tin* hook from St (hdiiLs and insisted 
on rcwiding it hers(df, with the result of genenl ajqdanse. Heiico- 
furward, if not before, his acccutanco as u ]»oct w'as not douhtfiil, 
.and iiidotri tho tradition of hi.s h.aving to fight liis way against 
c.alrals is almost entirely unsupported. It is quite true that lie 
inoro than any other |K>et ha.s h.id to siitrer detraction from a 
rcm.ark.'»bly difrerent .series of op]Hising forces. But none of tliese 
intiufered witli his i.»o^)ularity iu ln.s own time, wdiich wa.s over- 
whelming and iiiimedmte, or witli his prosperity, which wns 
unbroken. He published his J/yitins, iledicated to klurgucrito d« 
Savoie., in I55.5, the conclusion of the Amours iu 1556, and then a 
collection of CRuvres OompUtrs said to he diu* to tho invitation of 
Mary Stuart, queen of Francis II., in 1560. 

Tho rapid change of sovereigns did Ronsard no harm. Charles 
IX., w'ho succeeded hi.s brother after a very short time, w-as oven 
better inclined to him than Henry and F*mnci.s. Ho gave him 
rooms ill tho palncc ; he bcs(x)wcd upon him divers abbacies and 
priories ; and no c.allcd him and i-egardod him constantly os his 
master in }»optry. Neither was Cliarlts IX. a bad poet, Tliis 
royal j»atronago, however, had its disagrceablo side. It excited 
violent dislike to Bonsanl on tho part of the Huguenots, who wrote 
constant ^wsmiiiuides against him, strove (by n ridiculous oxa^ra- 
tion of the Dionysiae festival at Arcucil, in wliich the friends had 
indulged to celebrate the success of tho first French tragedy, 
Jodolle's Cliopalrs) to represent him as a Ubertino and an atheist, 
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fiu«l (whicli to liavo annoyed liiin moro than anytliitig else) 

vet. uj» hi.s follower Du Hurtiis us his rival. Aeconling to some 
vonls of Ills own wliieh are quite credible ooii.vid» riiig the ways of 
tin* limo, they wero not contented witli lliis variety of argument, 
but altinnpted to have him assassinated. During this |ieriod 
ItonsunrK work wa.s eonsulerable but mostly oecrasioiuil, ami the 
one work of magnitude upon whieh (diarlt-s put him, the 
Fr'rnri>n/y^ li.a.s mrver been ranked, even by his mo.st d»*voted 
adinireis, as a chief title to fame. Tin; metre (the deca.syllable) 
wliii li the king iduKse eonld not but contrast unfavourably with the 
nnignirn’cnt alexandrine.s whieb Du Rait.'us and Agripjia d’Aubigne 
were sbortly to prodin c ; the general idau is feebly ehissical, ami 
'Jo! very langnago has little or nothing of that racy mixture of 
sehoiarJiuess and love, of natural bi Mutv which distinguihhe.s the 
best w(>rk of the I’leiade. The poem could never have bad an 
obidiug suci'.ess, bof at iu ap[f4‘-aiMnee it hml the .singular bad lurk 
jdtnest to eoineid ‘ with the mas.sucre (»f St Bartholomew, whieli 
had oecurrevl about a fortnight, lad’ore it.s publi*;a1iou. One ]mrty 
ill the .state, were eertain to look coldly on the work of a iinui<»n of 
tlie court at such a jiiuctiin*, tin; otlu*r had somothing el.so to think 
of. Tlie death of Cliarles made, iinleoil, little ddlciunct; in tho 
court; favour which Ibnis.anl enjoyed, but., coriduned with bis 
ineveasing inlirmitie.s, it seems to have de.tcrminod him to quit 
court' lif". During Ills last year bo lived chicHy at a house wlii eh 
he |if>ssr.ssed in Vendome, the capital of hi.s native j»rovinci*, at hi.s 
iihbey at Croix V'al iu the same neiglibourliood, or else at J'aris, 
where ho wji.s usually the guest of Jean CaJlaijil, well known as a 
Scholar, at tin* (.'ollege, de liDneourt. It seems also iliat In; had a 
town Inmso of his own iu the Fiiubourg Saint iMarcid. At any rate 
Ilia profcniieuls made him in iieilVsJly easy circunistanceM, and he 
seems neitln.r to liave ih'iiveti nor wisheil for any profit from Ids 
book.s. A half-jocular suggestion that his nublislier shoulil give* 
him immoy to buy “rlu hols pour so idiaunVu*” iu return for his last 
revision of his fh'nvrai is the only trace of any dc.siro of 

tho kiml. Ofi the otlier lianil ho rooeivo«i not merely gifts and 
ondowmoiils from hi.s own .sovereign lait presents from many 
otliera, iiieliidiiig ICli/abeth <»f Knglaml. Hi.s bast yiars were, 
how'cver, saddmied not niendy by the dt:atli of m.any of his nio.st 
intimate tiicud.s, l»ut ))y cmisfant and ineivasiug ill health. This 
did not interfere witli his literary work in point of quality, for he 
was rarely idle, ainl .some of his latest w’ork is among his best. 
But be indulged (what few ]»oels have wi.sely iiidtilgixl) the tompta- 
liou of constantly altering liis work, and many of hi.s later altera- 
tions are liy no iaean.s for tin* better, 'fowards tlio end of 1585 
bis condition of healtli grew w(tr.‘<o and worse, ami ho .seoin.s to havu 
moved ivstle.ssly from om; of his houses to another for soim; nionih.s. 
AVhen tlie end came., whiidi, though in great pain, he met. in a 
resolute ami ndigious m.anncr, he way at his ]uiory of Saint Cosmo 
lit Tours, and lio w'as lairicd iu the church of that name on Friday, 
DfiCember 27. 

The cbaraclcr and foj'tunos of Kou.sard’s wo7k.s arc among the 
most remarkable in literary history, ami supjdy in thcmse.lve.s a 
kind of illu-stration of the progress of French lileraturc during tlic 
last tliree (.‘entiirics. It. wa.s his fortune to be almo.st. ahvays extra- 
vagantly admired or vioh^ntly attacked, atnl it is only' recently 
tJiat lio has been set in lii.s proper place. At first, as li.rs been said, 
the enmity, not altogeMier unprovoked, of the IVhuids and followers 
i>f Marot fell lo his lot, thou the still licrcer antagonism of tho 
Huguenot faction, who, liajipCTiing to po.ssc.s.s a poet of gi-eat merit 
in Du Bartas, were able to attack Ihm.siird in hi.s lendcreKt point, 
that of hi.s re]»ut:ition a.s the greatest living Fremdi poet. But fate 
h.'id by* no nK!.*iii.s done its worst witli liim in his lifetime. After 
bis death the chi.ssical re;ictioii set in under the au.spices of Malheilu*, 
.a man of corrc.i t and narrow .spirit avIio seeiu.s to have hoen animated 
with a .sort of personal hatrcvl of Ronsard, thougli it i.s not clear 
that they over met. After Malherbe (who by no iiiean.s himself 

I iroJuccd the effect whiidi some well-known but quite unldstoriciil 
lues of Boileau would convey) the rising glory of ( Wncille and bis 
contemporaries oUsciircd the teiitalivo iiml equal work of tin? 
Blciiidc, wliich was, moreover, directly attacked by Boilcaii Idiiiself, 
the dictator of French e.ritic.i.sm in tlio bi.st half of the iTtli century. 
Then Kon.s.ard w’as, cxcLqd by' a few’ men of taste, like La Bruyero 
and Kenelon, forgotten when h«; \v.'i.s not sneered at. In this con- 
dition be reiurdiiod during tin; w’holo 18tli century and the first 
quarter of the HRli. The romantic revival, seeing in him a victim 
of its special lu'fo norm Boileau, and at:t.i“n?tcd liy hi.s splemlid 
diction, rich metrical faeulty, ami combination of classical ami 
inedLcval peculiaritic.s, adopted hi.s narno as a kind of battle cry, 
and for tho moment exaggerated liis merits somewhat. Tlio (?riti(:al 
work, how’over, first of Sain te- lieu vo in hi.s Tableau thUx LHUrature. 
Fraw^aue an ICimc and since of others, has established 

Ron.sai’d pretty ueeurely in his right place, a plaoo which may l>e 
defined in a few sentences. 

For tho general |»o.siiioii of the Plihade reference may bo made to 
tho article on tho literature of Franck (vol. ix. p. 660 ). Eonsard, 
its acknowledged chief and it.s most voluminous uoet, was probably 
also its best, though a few isolated pieces of Belleau eiccel him in 


j airy lightness of touch. Soveml sonnets of Du B^'llay exhibit what 
j imiy be called the intense and voluptuoug melancholy of the 
• Ronnissance moro perfectly than any tiling of his, and tho finest ' 
j pa.ssagt*.s of the Trafpqueit and tho I>ivnie iieprnahte surpa.^ his. 

} work ill command of the alexandrine and in power of turning it 
: to the purposes of satirical inve(?tivo and descriptive iiarratif^n, 

! Blit that work i.s, as has been said, very extensive (wo possess at a 
I rough gucs.s not much short of a liinidred thousand Hiich of his), 
ami it is extraordinanly varied in form. He did not xiitrcHlnee 
j the Horimt into France, hut lie practiBcd it very s«x»ii after* its 
j introduction aiid^ with admirable skill— the famous “ Quiiud vou.s 
j sere/, bien vieille'* being one of tlie acknowledged gems of French 
! literatiiro. Jlis odes, which are very numerous, are also very in- 
j tere.sfiiig and in their best shape very iierfoct compositions. He 
: began by imitating tho struphic arruiigeinejit of the ancients, but 
j very soon luid tlio wisdom to desert this fora kind of adjustment 
I of the Jloiiitiaii ode to rhyme, instead of exact quantitative metre. 

I In thi.s hit ler kimi he dovi.sod some c.vquiaitely’^ Tindodious rhytlims 
I of wdiich, till our own day, the wicret died with the I7ili century, 
i His more sustained work .sometimes displays a bad selection of metre; 

I .and hisoccasiunfil poetry - epistles, ocloguea, elijgies, &e. — is injured 
; by its vast voluiue. But tlie preface to the FvaneUvh: is a very 
i fine fiiece of ver.se, far superior (it Ls in alexandrines) to the poem 
I itself. (Tcner.ally .speaking, Roiisard is best iu his amatory verse 
i (the long series of sonnets and odi's lo Cassandre, Marie, Genevre, 
j llclerio, &c. ), uiiil in his dc.scrii)tioiiH of the country (the liiruo«i.s 
I “ Migiioiine allons voir si la rose,” the “ Fontaine Bcllcric,” the 
J Foret de (tastinc, ” and so forih), wliich have an cxtraonliiiary 
i gra(?oand froshnc.s.s. jNooue used wilhiiKUe arf ili.aii helhcgraee- 
! fill dimiiiutive.s which his school set in la.shion. Ho knew' well too 
: how to manage the gorgeous sidjective.s (“marbrine,” “(.‘inabriiie,’’ 

I “ ivoirine,” and the like) which weic another fancy of the Plei.ule, 

I and iu his hrtinl.s they rarely beemne .still' or cumbrous. Iu short, 

I Ronsard shows eminently the two great at tractions of Fiiiieh 17th- 
I ecntnry jioctry as compared with unit of the two following ages,- - 
magniliconoe of language and imagery ami graceful variety of iiurtrc. 

Thu chu'f Hui»avi)lc*Iy imbliHlird works (*f Jtonsuvd uni jinU-il ahove. He pro- 
(lueeU, hovrever, durlnir hin life n vast number of sejuinife piibllr>irl()n.s, woiiu; of 
llifin moro pampblets or bnaiilsheet}* which from time to time, Jio eoJJnctfil, often 
Mtrikiuif out. Olliers ut the Kuine. time. In the Bueees«Ivu editions of lilu wi-rks. Of 
the.^c ho himself juihlkslu’d fte.veu— tin: first iu 15151), the last in 15S4. Jictween 1 i]n 
diMith iiml the year libiO ton moro eouijjleto odhions wero i)nl»llslu.Ml, ibe most 
fumouH of which Is the f»»llo f»f IbOn. A ro])y of this presonted by Salnte l'.envc, 
to Vietor If ago, and now in the po.ssesKion <.f M. ^faxinic du Camp, 1ms a pbiee of 
Ur own in I’reiich literary history. Froni 1<>30 llon.surd wu.s not o^ialn repilntcd 
for mon* than two centiiile.s. Ju.st boforo tho close of ihc second, liowc.ver. 
Salute Bo live printed a selooilon of bis poems at the end of tlie noovconrotfioned 
TaUeou. 'I’ho.re are also Relocllons by M.. Noel (In the Cvftcctu.'n huiot) and 
Bcoqde FoiKiuifcio!i. In 1807 M. TiDspor Blaneheiniiln, who had previously pub- 
lished a volume of fJSuvms InMiltt th Jioftfard, undertook a complete edbion for 
the i/i7»//of/itV///<i fCJzevititnnr. The eif{hth and Inst volume of thi.s appeared ten i 
yenr.s later. It Is praelkally eomplete; a few pieces of a >oniewhui fieo charactex 
wUleh are ascribed with some certiiiiily to the poet are, however, ex<diidc*il. 'I'lm 
chief separate voluiiie of crillrlsm (tn Itonsard Is that of M.. tjandar(MeU, ISu t), 
which (?oii»iders him chh-fly hi his relation lo tho riuelents. ((h S.\.) 

JtONSDOBF, a town in north- w'esturn JViis.siu, on tho 
Monshach, a Humll atlkient of the Khiiu.*, 18 iiiilo« wx*«t of 
Diisseldorf, contains considcrahlo iron and brass works, 
foundries, and wire-works, besides carrying on extensive 
niai mi act tires of ribbons, trimmings, and sirnfeir goods. 
The population in 1880 w^as 10 , 100 . 

Founded in 1737 l>y the followers of KliaH Filer, u ivligioiw eu- 
tlmsiast, boiisdorf received lowii-righta iu 1745. Tho Ron.suorf Koet, 
the members of W'bicb called Siiouitos, is now' extinct. 

HOOF. See Building and Domk. 

BOOK (Anglo-Saxon Ilrocy Icelandic Ilrbkr^^ Swedish 
Jidka, .Dutch Oaclic Hocaa), i\i^ Corviui fy'iit/iUf/m of ^ 

ornithology, and throughout a gi^eat part of Europe tho 
commonest and best-known of the Crow- tribe. BesiiZes 

its pre eminently gregarious habits, which did not escape 
the notice of Virgil ((/corf/, i. *382)^ and arc so unlike 
those of nearly every other member of the Corvidscy the 
Kook is at once distinguishable from the rest by commonly 
losing at an early age the feathers from its face, leaving a 
bare, scabrous, and greyish-white skin that is sufficiently 
visible at some dis tance. In the comparatively rare 

* Tho birri, howover, doe.*} not inhabit Iceland, and the lanjf.ago 
to which the n|nio Ijoloiigs would perha][M bo more correctly term*' , 
Old Teutonic. From this word in said to come tho French 
There are many local German names of the seme origin, snehms Jiool ; 
Itouchj lluchf and others, but the birtl is generally known in Germa 
as tho Saat^KrUha, t.o., Seed- (*Com-) (.Vow, . ' of 

s Thik is the moi’o noteworthy m the district In which he was bot^, ^ 
and educated is almost the onlyp^rt of Italy in which the Kook breeds 
Shelley also very truly speaks of tlie “ legioned Kooks ” to which ho. ^ 
stood Uatonlng ** mid the msouutains Enganean.*’ d 
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in which these feathers i^crsist, the ]took may l>e readily 
known from the black form of Crow (vol. vi, x>. G18) by 
the rfth j^nrplo jjloss of its black plumage, especially on 
the head and neck, the feathers of which ai-o soft and not 
pointed. In a general waj- the ax)X>earanco and manners 
of the Rook are so w'^ell known, to most inhabitants of the 
British Islands especially, that it is needless here to dw'cll 
upoh them, and particularly its habit of forming com 
niunities in the breed in g-scMison, whicli it possesses in a 
measure beyond that of any other land bird of the 
northern hemisphere. Vet cuich of these com muni tie.s, 
or rookeries, seems to have some custom intrinsically its 
own, the details of w^hicli w'ant of space forbids any 
attempt to set Ixrfore the reader. In a general way the 
least-known ]>ai‘t of the Rook’s niodti of life are facts relating 
to its migration and geographical distribution. 1'hough 
the great majority of Ro()k.s in iiritaiw are sedentary or 
only cliauge their abode t‘» a very limited extent, it is 
now certain that a very considerable number visit this 
country in or to^vards autumn, not micessarily to abide 
here, but merely to jjass onward, like most other kinds of 
birds, to winter further .southwards ; and, at ilio same 
season or even a little earlier, it cannot be <lonb<ed that a 
large, proportion of the young of the year emigrate in the 
same direction. As a s[)ecics the Rook on tlm Kuroi»ean 
continent only rcjsidi*s during tlio w}i(*lo year through- 
out the middle tract of its ordinary range. Further to 
tljc northward, as in Sweden and iiortlieni Rus.sia, it is a 
regular snmrner-i mini grant, while further to the southward, 
as in southern I’Vumco, Spain, and most parts of Ttal}", it 
is, on the contrary, a regular wintcr-iinmigre.nt. 1’he same 
is found to be the. case in Asia, where it extends eastward 
as far as the iiptier Irtish and tl)o <3b. It ]>rced.s tlirongh- 
out 'rurkestan, in the. cold weather visiting Afghanistan, 
C.'aslimerCj^iind the Fiiujab, and »Sir ( )liver St John found 
n rookery of <.*onsiderable size at Casbin in Persia, In 
Jhle.stine and in Lower Kgy])t it i.s only a winter-visitant, 
and (Anion MVi-stram noticed that it coiigregale.H in great 
nnniber.s about the mosque of Omar in JernsaUiUi,^ 

Tlirre arc scvltmI luoot. ijoinis in llio ii.ntnral history of the Ihiolv 
wlii'.-li it is im|ii)ss!blc hero to ilo than inontion. One is the 

r:iviso of the eurions slietlding ou roariiiiig maturity of the frathios 
of its f;i**.e, and aiioLlior the Tainiiiig qiiuslioii wlicther Rooks tuv on 
the whole brnt tioird or dotriiiwutal to iigii«‘wlruri\ Jt> Kngland 
lliL* former ojiinioii soems to Im g«'nor:illy laitritaim-d, hut in 
Seotl.and ifco latter lias long l.aM’ii ymjaihir. The uhscnco of .sulli 
tarnt olisei'^ fit ions nindo ly ]>cisons .it once f!oni]a.'t<oit and witlnMit 
Inns oinnja ls tliu natnralist to wirhhoM Iii.s ju'Jgnn iit on the matter, 
Init I he ahsence of such vations is tmumniU y disrrcilitahk* t»» the 
numerous Agneiilliir.al Sorietic.s of the Pnited Kingtloin. (a. x.) 

ROOKK, Sir ( iKouoT; (IGhO 170'J), naval commander, 
was born near (Ainterbury in IGr^O. Kntering the navy as 
a volunteer, he became po.stca]*tain in ICSO, and vice- 
admiral in 1G92. -In May of this year lio greatly dis 
uinguislied liiinself in a night attack ou the Fn rich fleet 
off Cajie La Hogue, when ho .succeeded in bn ruing .six, of 
their .shix»fl. Rliortly afterwards lie received the lionour of 
knighthood and a reward of ,£1000. In 1702 he com- 
mamled the expedition against (.Vliz, and on tlie pas.sage 
home caiflured the Plate fleet off Yigo. Along with Sir 
Oloudcsltiy Shovel he took ^jart in tlie capture of (Gibraltar, 
21st July 170L On 13th August of the same year he 
altpiLckcd the French fleet off Malaga, the battle being 
dmwn. On account of the di.ssatisfaction expressed 
indirectly at the result of tlie contest, he retired from the 
^orvice in February 1705. He died 21t]i January 1709. 

I Sort Life- and Crloriom ytctionif of Sir Qcorgn Jlookc, 1707. * 

* It la right to irioution that the C7anon consiilers the Rook of 
Palestine entitled to speciftc distinction an (^rrru^ inj-ricofa i^Piv>r.. 
Zf-HiU Society^ 1864, p. 444 ; /ftw, 1866, pp. 68, 6f»). Tu lit « ninititer 
tin-* Itook of China has been descriiicd as forming a distinct species, 
under the nnuie of C. pciaUruttor {Proe, Zool. Society, 1845, p. 1), 
from having the feathers of its face only partially decidiiouH. 
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ROPE. All varieties of cordage having a circumference 
of an inch or more arc known by the general name of 
rope. Twisted cordages of smaller dimensions are called 
cords, twines, and lines, and wdieii the dimensions are 
still .smaller the article becomes thread or doubled yarn. 
All these varietie.s of cordage are. i*.om[)o.sed of at le.‘ist 
two, and in most cases of very many separate yarns, wliich 
are textile libre.s drawn out and tw’isted into a uniform 
conqiact lino. From thread and fine twine upwards the 
whole art of manufacture is .simply that of twi.sting together 
fibres and yarns, but the comparative heaviness and coarso- 
nes.s of the materials opcratoil on in ri'pe-niuking render 
necessary the adoption of strong machinhry and miMliflcd 
X.iroce-sse.s w'hich clearly define, this nianufactme as a distinct 
calling. The moileni trade- of ro[.ie-making is again diviiled 
into two branches deiiling resjiectively with cerluin vegetable 
fibre.s and with metaHic wire. Silk cords nnd hair lines 
and ropes do not come- within the sco^jt* of rope nulls* iig 
l)ro]»er. ^ 

Vogetabh; fibres tit for rope making are rinnierous, but 
ordinarily not many are enqiloycd. Speaking generally, 
for the prime requisites of strength, su[q)lene.ss, fiexi- 
bility, and dural. *ility, nunc can coinpcle with the common 
Hkmp Ofv.), wliicli consequently is the .stajiJe of the roiNe> 
maker. Manii-.v Hkmp (r/.r.) is a fibre of the most 
reniarivablo tenacity, of una[‘pioached value for hcjivy 
eor«hige, ])nt to»> .''till and woody for .small cords and 
twiiie.s. After these in utility come sisal lump of Central 
America (A^/frrt phorinium hcm[» of IS'ew Zealand 

{Pkornnuut (nau', see vol. \siii. p. '^12), and the .sunn 
heriit> of the Fast Ijidies ((.'r d'dtiritf. sec vol. xi. p. 

(vlT) -all fibre.s of great strengt li, aiul largely used by rope- 
inakcrs. Among fibres more rarely seen in rope-work.s are 
Jubbulpore heinji ((' rofftlnidfr itnuifof bowstring hemp 
(Sonji( rufra and other “henif>s'' of the Kji.st 

Indies, and plantain fibre ( J/vf.svf p^t nidivra) and agave fibre 
(y|r/^/ct? aiHvrlnnm) of America, Ropes and twine of cotton 
are extensively made, especially for ilriving liands for 
machinery. Jutk ('/.c.) is now in consiilerablc use by 
ropc-makcrs, ou account of its clieapness, but it is very 
delicient in strength and durability. C.'ojk (see aoI. vi, p. 
917) i.s also largely employed, and many other fibres are 
used, principally in the Jiu-alitics of their ]>rodncth>n. 

A rope is comi)f>sed of a certain •number of “ .^trand.s,’' 
the .sframl being itself made up of many ‘‘yarn.s,” 
Three strands laid or twisted together form a *Hiaw.ser- 
laid” rope, and three ancli hawsers .similarly laid make 
a ‘‘ cable-laid rope ” or “ cable. ” A “ shroud-laid ’’ n.vpe 
con.sists of four strands laid anmial a cential stiand 
or core. Tlie pret>arrid fibrt*. is twisted or .sj>un to the 
right liand to form yarn ; the required iiuinbLa' of yarns 
receive a left liand twfist to maki! a strand ; three .strands 
twisted to the right make a liaw.scr ; and three liaw’sers 
twi.sted to the. left yield a cable. Thus the tw'ist in each 
sncccssive o[»eration is in a different direction from the 
preceding, and this alternation of direction serves to some 
extent to presisrvo the parallelism of the fibres. 

The primary t)bject of twisting fibre.s togetluT in a rope 
is that by mutual friction they may be held togc^tlier when 
a strain is applied to the whohi. Hard twi.sting has the 
fiirtlier advantage of compacting the fibres and pre- 
lentiug the penetration of moisture, when the ropc.s are 
exposed to water. Uie proper degree of ’ twist is a 
matter of considerable importance, as all twisting injuri- 
ously atfocta the strength of the irwlividual fibres, and 
indeed it is possible to twi.st a cord so hard that it will 
break under the action. The degree of twLst given to 
nRies is generally such that the rope is from threo- 
fourths to two-thirds the length of the yarn composing 
it, and the lighter the twist the greater in proportion is 
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tho strength of the rope. In a bundle of fibres, equal 
in length and strength, fiistoned at the ends, each fibre 
will, upon a strain being applied to the bundle, bear 
its |>ro[»er share of tho stress ; and the strength of the 
bundle will evidently be mefisured by adding together the 
strength of the sitparato fibres. But if this bundle is 
twisted so as to form a thread, the strain will no longer 
be c<|ually distributed among the fibres, for, by the tor- 
sion, the external fibres of the bundle will be wound round 
those that lie jiearcst to the centre, and, in proportion 
•to their distance from tho heart of IIao bundle and the 
amount of twist given, will form sj)irals more or less 
inclined from trio axis of the tliread. The external 
fibres >\'ill in con^Mpienco be longer than the internal 
ones, luid the greatest share of the strain will lie l>orno 
by the latter. The depreciation in strength from twist- 
ing of hard woody fibres is greater than is the case Avith 
fine soft fioxible fibrous, such as common hemp of good 
quality. 

To jireveut the decay of ropes which are frefpiently 
exposed to water, the yarns of wliich they are coinposisl 
ore soaked in liot Archangel tar before they are formed 
into strands. Tarring, it is found, also seriously dimliiishe.s j 
thtf strcngtli of tlie rope, but no otlier means of prt'ventiiig ■ 
water from jHuiotrating and rotting the fibre has yet been 
found. M. Duluinud, from a .scries of inve.stigations made 
in 174 1-40, came to the conclusion that, apart frc»m 
exposiiro to W'ot, untarrod cordage in const.'int service 
©lis about one-third more durable than tarred, that it 
retained its strength for a longer period when kept in 
store, and that it resisted the ordinary infiuenccs of tho 
weather better than when it was tarred. Subsequent 
exi)eriencc lias fully borne out these conclusions, and now 
that Manila hoinp, which withstands the influence of water 
W4:ll, is so cxtcn.sivcly \iscd for lieavy cordage, tarring is 
no longer so generally practised in ropo-making as w-os at 
one time tho case. 


libro through thrsp gradiuilly (iiTiiirii.slnug lu'cklos tin? work tjia 
only combs out ami disoulanglcs the matcTial, separatin;; “ 
fnuTi ‘Miiio,” but ho .also uj> am] riiakos finer the lihres 


li(ypfi\ralk S}nunin',. --'I’hfi Ke<picnce of opcraliotiH iii tiiis ancient 

hut still greatly used method of working is ( 1 ) heckling the 

filtn; ; (lil sjiinuiiig tho yarn : (Jt) tnrring tho yarn (when iioco^- 
siiry) ; (4) forming tho stramls ; (5) laying tho .'^trands into rojics. 

Heckling diifcrs in no way from llm hand-heckling nnK'css used 
in the preparation of flax (see vol. xiv. p, <104 .'i). The liockle- 
Iwiai'd coii.sists of .a wornlon plank, studded with strong f^ipcietl 
and sharp- pointed 8 lo<d ]»rongs. A scries of such heckle hoards is 
nsed in the xwogressivo heckling Oficration, th<^ prongs diminishing 
in si/e anvl being closely sot together. In drawing liis “stricks’* of 

vorktjian m»t 
‘ tow 
upon 

which he oprrjd<!s. A little c»il is sprinkled on the? heckles iu c:oiirs<? 
of the process. Tho spinning is di>n«^ in a covcrwl and enclosed 
walk from 300 to 400 yards in length, at both tmds of which the 
machines .avo ydaccd. These (one variety of which is show’ii in fig. 
1 ) consist of a scriea of whirls’* 
tl, d, g(?ncrally tv-clvo in number, 
st?L in a acmicircxilar frame /. Tho 
whirls aro set in rapid rotation by 
a belt w'hich passes over them from 
a wlieel hb ; or, what is now more 
usual, they are drivtui by tho 
direct friction of the wheel itsrdf 
Xirosaod hanl against them. Tho 
point of the prolonged axia of 
tiio whirl is bent into a hook, 
on which tlic ends of the fibre nro 
hung for spinning. Each sxiinnur 
carncs around his waist a quan- 
tity of heckh?d fibre, and, fasten- 
ing an end on tho whirl liook, he 
walks Iwickward down tho w'alk 
giving out even xiroportions of 
nbro all tho while and regulating 
* his pace so that the amount of . F' ^ i 

twist communicated to tho yarn 

Is uniform. Ho draw.s tho fibre from hia waist witli the. left hand 
and )et« it slip Ijetwecn the thumb and finger of tho right, which, 
protertetl by a piece of woollen cloth, comprcaaoa and moulds into 
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eyliudn’cal form the yam as it ia spun. At intervals in the length 
of the walk there arc posts and rails supxdieil with hooks into 
Avhieh tho spinner throws the yam to keep it og‘ the ground.,. The 
spinnen commonly work from both ends in sets of six, and as each . 
sot arrives at tlm end of the walk the yarns spun by them are 
unhooked from the whirls, tied ttigether at the ends, and collecfcd 
in large luwjks along tho side of tim walk till a haul gf about four 
Imndn d yarns is accumulated. Wheu tarred roj>e is to b<! made the 
haul <jf yarn is at this stage pasHt^l through a kettle of tat* h^jitvd 
to alK»ut 21 y'" Falir., from which it is dr£iw*n through a nipjung 
.a]iparatua which stxms^zos out «uj)erlhious tar, leaving the yam a 
bright brown cidonr soaked witli about one-fourth its weight of tar. 

For ‘‘forming’* strands tl»e spun yarn is ivound, each yarn 
separately, on bobbins and placed in a 1 :»obbin frame. From tJieir 
hi>bbiiiH Ihc yarii.s are comluch?d ihrongh a eonci-ntrie circle of 
holes in a .steel register ])lale, liehind which they come together 
and aro prt?.ssed tlmmgli a tnim pet-mouthed tube, wlii<’h vnrie.s 
in «ii:nneter .'ns-oi\liiig to the diainc.tor of tlio strand Inung formed ; 
and they an? attached to the hooks of the forming machine or 
traveller. This machiiw. travels down the ropewalk on rails moved 
by an ciidh;ss rope passing over a grooved i>iilloy. tbc hof>ks 
being at the saTUc time set. in rotation by ge.ihng c.(»nne.i:ted with 
the. pulley. When the inru hinc has leached the einl of the walk 
:ind suflicieiit “ twi.st ” is given to tlic three .strands, thev are uii- 
lH>oked .'iinl hung log^^ther tJjc c»*ntre hfv»k nf the inacbinr. A 
grooved couii-al iiK>cIc of \v<io<l e.alled a “top** is inserted between 
tho stranils, one of which lies in each of the three oquidistaiir ecin- 
centric gnuivcs. The simnds at tlie fore end are cut .away .and 

attrichcil sej^aralcly ‘o ll.ree other hooks, 'riio l.iying of the three 

.strands into u liawser i.s now ])rfjcpcdi;d with ]»y giving a reveiKO 
rot.ation to the central hook on which at the lower end tliey'arc 
hung. Ati twist is <?omniunicated to the strand between tlie top 
ami the niaeliine, tin* former is forced away towards the fore-einl, 
and on the uniform motion outwards of ihc tot> dei>ends the even 
and regular ch.iractor of the lay. Wliile tin* Ikkjk at the lower 

end is r<dating in <uk? dire(!tinn to lay the stramls, the three 

hook.s holding llie, strands at the upi>cr end arc corre.sj»ornliugK 
revolved in ihc o})]>o.':.ite «lirectioii |o keep up the ani'nint of twist 
in tlicin which they would ot.hcrwi.'^e lose by the iniwiiidiiig 
ellVet of the revolution of the Injni^g hook. As the laying pro- 
ceeds, the foniiing nmeliine is gr a diialW dragged up the mils owing 
to tin? shortening i»f the stramls eausiMl by twisting ilnmi into a 
liawser. Tin? formatioij of a eahle fVoni three hawsers is eircf-ted 
in a similar m.anin r ; l>ut tin? great weight of imitfJiiM* de:<It with 
neeossitates aoine uioilified operatiou.s to ensnre unifor^oity of laying. 

In many rn].H>-W'orkji dhtim t maeliinery is used for tlic .strand lay- 
ing and rope-forming r>[»erations. ^ 

or Factory AV»j[’r..I// 7 ^’TW/ 7 .- - The rojHiWalk system of 
niaijufa<rtiirc has .several ineorivoniein es, among wdiioh, in biwns, 
thi? innst serious is the ditlicnUy and e.\]K?n 8 e <>f obtaining the long 
narrow strifes of ground it rc<juiri‘.s. Haml-mado ropt?.s arc al.sv-i 
.subject to eerlain irrcgnlarif ics vd tw’i.st, anti the yams are 
iiniforiti than can be oidained from the opeiatitms of aufoinatjc 
iiiaehiiu'r 5 \ Moreover iu imvehine-sjiinuing it is jK»ssihlo so to 
form the strands ami lay tho finished ro|»c. tliat any strain can lx? 
UM>ro equally dislribulcrd OA'^cr all the fibres tbaii can boj^dom? with 
i)aiid spinning and twisting. Ihc es.senlial feature of ihu factory 
system c«»n.sisLs in liaving ynrm;, strands, and ropes wmnid upon 
])obhins i»r drums in each .’^in?i.‘e^ssiv<? stage, th(i material bi ing drjiwu 
direct from the reel to be tAvistod .and inimedi.ately wc»nnd uj» again. 

The length of nvpc made is only limited by the caiT 3 dng itnpncity 
of the drum on which it is finally wouinL 

Tho earliest practical atl 4 ’iiipt to introduce maehim* rojK?-.sj»i lining 
w’as inude by Cartwright, the famous iuVcii tor of the power loom, — 
who, in 170 ‘ 2 , obtained a j»aU*nt for a iuai;hine ciilled by him a ^ 

“ Conh?licr.** C.artw right's conlelicr, t-? improved in 1805 by 
Captain Iluddart, became tho Uisis of modern laying and forming 
Ttmchiucs. l^iimerous modifnintions and iin}»roved i?cinbinAtiotis 
have, been introdficctj, but the principle on which th(?y are worked 
is essentially the. s,unc. A complete sot of rope and twine making 
machinery includes heckling machines, spreading mid dniAving 
frames for lino yai iis, and carding erngincs and draw ing frames for 
tow. These machines do not difler from the ordinary projming, 
machinery in flax manufactures, nor is there any essontial (lifiercncuj 
in the .spinning frames for the smaller counts of yams. The! 
heav ier yarns for ropo-making uro spun upon a gill-spinning fraJne, 
sucii ns Goode's automatic spinner, which is fiUtta witn a sclf-feedjng 
motion by which when the sliver is presented iu large mmntity tlie 
rate of motion %ud spinning is pro|>ortionalJy increast'd, when tho ■ ^ 
sliver becomes attenuated tlio motion is correspondingly slow, nn^^^ 
wlicn the sliver is broken the spinner sto() 8 . Thus a yarn 
laid aud uniform in thickness is secured by automatic machinery 
Fnr spinning heckled yarn such as is Ufjcd in the ropewalk 
machine bf simple construction, Houabi's potent (fig; 2 ), is now 
extensively us<?d* The yam in thi.s machine has the advantage of ji: 
being band'Spun, as the spinner draws out, compreases, on^roeds 
the fibre from a supply round Lis or her wust just os on tho roiKH f 
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walk. In tills way the strengthi evenness, and other goml 
of haud-8|nin yarn are secured. 



Tfri/ir. mrikiiig of twines ainl small curds 
forms a iMstinct hramh of the roi>e trade, the whole of tliu oii«Ma- 
lions hein,:^ carried out on a soriis of inacliini;s iti wliicli a iari^c 
numl«*r of twines Jiml conls are twisted and otherwise ^ircparcd 
siiTiultarieousJy, while in rujw-inakin^ tlio inachim-s tlcal only in 
j^nieral wit h tlio material of one n>pe at a time. Cummoii twines 
are twistcil (V«)ni ]»reparcd j'arns on a twine- twisting fraim*, ll.c 
sanie in ininciplo as the ilouhlin*' spindle frames c»f the ordinary 
textile trade. The hohhins of yarn are plaee.d on pc«s in 
ci’cel ahuve the twisting s[iindles, from two to live l»ol»biiis being 
pb.CM-1 <jv<T each spindh*. aeeording to the number of yarns 
wliicK go to make up the twine. 'I’he.se yarn.s are iMsscnl round a 
|»air of rolhu’s, whi«’li null them oil* tlie bol.ibins and deliver them 
livcfily and with regularity to the tlyr of the .sjiindle, hy whi«*h 
lliev arc, twisted iiud wound on Iho bobluii rouiul whi<‘h they rotate, 
liy a recent iuqtrovement the nMpiircd number of yarns, instead of 
being rlrawn from separate bobbins, are first wound tog< tlier upon 
one bolibin in a doubling winding frame.” scries of bobbins 
so tilled arc. placed on sjnndles in a twisting fraitic ami twist^^l 
by iiivcrtfni flyers ; the twi.sLt?d tw’im? is drawn otf l>y pairs of conical j 
grooved twist rollers round which it passo.s, aud is wound on taking- 
up hobV)iiis. Cord (»r cable lai<l twine — tbat is, twine twi.slcd iirst 
us aU.»vc and then in strands of three, cabled or twisted in the 
reverse direrlion— is j>rc|»;\red ou cabling machines. Attlicbackuf 
the machine the yarii.s ri!<*.e.lvo their first twist as above »lc,scribcd, 
and thence tho sti*aiids from thrivi.'. spindles are drawn otV ti^gethcr 
ov'cr a pair of cone, rollers, by winch they ato laid, arid thciiec tliey 
]>as.s to tlio front of the machine, wln;re there is a range of powerful | 
ilyers and spi miles by wliich they are twisted and wound upon a i 
large bobbin. Twines aid Cf»rds at this stage are rough and bi'i.stl> ■ 
in ;ip|i«iiaii(?o, ami for finishing them they' ninb’rgo a tircsvdng, j 
sizing, and iMili.sliiiig operation in a .special polishing jiuo'hinc. j 
From llic^mbhins they are unwound and passed through a trough j 
of hot water, thence in parallel order over the surface of a set of j 
rubbing rollei-s covered with strong card cloth revolving at high ! 
speed in a couti*ary direction to that in wliieh the twino is travel- ! 
ling, 'rim frictiou of the strong card win*s sliav«‘.M and smooth.s 
the twine, whicJi thou pas.ses tlirough the sizing Irougli contain- 
ing a hot paste, usually of potato farina. Tin? supciiluous ^ia.ste is 
squeezed out by passing the twine between I'ollcrs, an«l it is next 
passed over rollor.s covered with rough coir, which pre.sscs iii all fibres 
yet protruding from tho twine, and finally it is dried by passing 
round a range of sLeaiii-heabMl cylimlcrs, running jKinillel with 
^hich are eoir-cownsl jxjli.shing rollers whicli smooth the twine 
while it is being drie<L The fniishe<l twine i.s wound int*> balls of 
a dofiriite weight on a balling machine. 

■' The inachinc.s required for making ivqies from 
spun yarn coii.sUt of a forming liver for forming the .strands ami 
a laying machiiio for twisting tho strands into rojic. A cabling 
machine for uniting threo-strand liawsers into a cabl»3 is only a 
secomldaying machine of Iargi.*r and heavier dimeiisioiifi ; but it is 
still a cominoii pra^.ico to lay tho heavy cable ini tho ropewalk. 
TJfe two opeititions of foniiiiig strnnds and laying rope may bo per- 
f<wmo<l oil one combined machine, ospcciftlly in dealing w ith li^it 
nqjos cotii[>05ed of a few* yarns ; but a.s a rule si jiuratf* maebim s 
art? profciTod for each oixiration. In a simple mat.h\ue designed 
only fir a single tw’isting oneration tlu-re mu.st be <m« fixed %nd 
ono revolving section. If the section whicli contain-s tho bobbins 
of ynrri to bo twi.stcili3 fixed, then tho s(3ction in wliich is plnced 
the liobbin ‘ for receiving tho^ twisted product must mad^ h> 
revolve. \ machino in which the two ojieration.s of forming j 
Ktrauds ami laying ropo are combined is of necessity cumbrous in j 
proportion and complex iii gearing. I^ must embrace three form- j 


iiig flyers, to form simultaneously flirco strands which in another 
part of tho macliino are laid into one ro|>o. The forming ilyers ro- 
volvo in ono ilireclioii to twist tin? strands, while they move in tlie 
i»jj|K».site diretition as a whole W'itli tho revolution c»f tho laying 
sretiou whicli gives tho finishing twist to tho roiie, and siieli com- 
]»li^x inter-revolutions within one frame are somewhat unwieldy. 
Finally, the m.ichincs may ho made with their axis of revolution 
cir her viutical or luiri/outal. With all tliese alternative's there li 
cniisidorabli'. roiim for modification in tho twisting arrangements. 

Tin: ^irdinary foriu of st rand-hiying iiiachino is a vtirticul flyer (fig. 
'<). It l.•oIlsi^it■.s of two or iiiori': upright frimes or creels o, a, capable 


Fig. 3. 

.smoothed, amh passing out, the new foriiM d .strand is drawn over a 
pulley r urciund “drawing-off” gear/, and WNunul on a large bol.»biii 
or drum f/. The speiul at whicli the drawing-olf gear revolves vegii- 
lalcs tho hardness or .softnes-s of tw’i?st given to tho strand, ami its 
roUvlioii ean be varied at pleaaurc by t he u.-si’ of clninge wheels. 

In lig. 4 is illustniled a dilVeient form of stranding machine, ut 
Ainoricau origin. To this ajiparitus the bobbin crtel i.-, st.4itiunary 



Fig. 4 . 

and the yarns are drawn through tho n'gistor plato and twisted in 
the stranding tube by tln^ revolution of tlic entire framework in 
which arc placed the virawing-otf gear and the large <lrum or h|kK) 1 
till which tiio iinislied strand is wound. Tlio adv'.'iutagos oluiiiUHl 
for this apparatus arc facility of replacing bobbins as tlic yarns 
run out, and increased pro«luctiou owing to tbi;. rapid ami uninter- 
rupted rotation of the flyer. 

In the ordinary laying imudiinc tlieix> are only three bobbins of 
strand to deal with ; but, Irom the fact tliat if i.s nec.easary' to giv'o 
a certain amount of “ forehard ” f»r twisting to the Ktrands them, 
selves while they are being twisted together in an opposite direction 
for laying, tho machine is not without complexity. Tin? tbriM^ 
bobbins revolve togetlicr within a strong iron fnime, ami that 
motion forms tho strand into a rope. Rut each bnlibin is ut 
the same time revolving in a t:ontrary direction on its own axis 
at the rate t.ompt.*red 1<* the amriuiit of forehanl it is tlesiri*d to 
put im tho roiH5 in laying. Mfroover, in orvler to deliver evenly 
ami in ei|ual quantitie.s the heavy and inlnu-lablc strands from 
each bobbin to tho laying top, it is necessary Uj have witliin each 
b<ibbiu frame a drawing-off motion, and tliua wo liavo three liis- 
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tliict 8i;t.s of motions in an ordinary laying machine. Pig. 5, in 
which only one bobbin frame is shown, will make plain one method 
nt' cointiiunijcabiiig rhosc throe motions, 
which in this case fim controlled by a 
sei’ioft of throe hliafts, ]>laLe<l one witnin 
the other. The evteriia! .shaft givc 5 
lootioii to the entire apparatus, ainl its 
revolution in one »iiivction tbrins the 
rope, which ii.ass^ .s nwav ova.r a pulley. 

Tilt* .scriiijil sli.ift controls the spur wlice! 
ift whivrh. "carod into the spur-wliocl a 
utt-Tclirrl to tht> hobbiti frame, turns it 
in a ilireetiui# I'ontrary to the motion of 
the wilt lie. The iiiteni.'il sliaft. g(;ars into 
a .spur-wliccl h, \vhii.:ji again is ticntrcd 
on ii tubular o ]»assiiig into tlu* 

i)oV)V)in frame, am? by a pair »jf bevel 
avIji'l Is OMUiroiling tlic rate, of motion of 
the. “ <liavviiig-(»fV” pulley tl, itroliiid 
which the str.iml is <mce woiiwil, and 
from which it is eonvoyed by the lubu' 
liir sbuft. to a small gui.hi luilley on the 
upp r ]iart of the revolving frame. 

Aif American roi'c-lnying inacliiiK' is 
in us(\ similar in juiueiplo to the form- 
ing niai'liim* llg. 4, whieli it dillcis 

only in liaviiig tin; stivind hohbin.s 
iin.miiti‘il ill llymr, to give llie .stiand the 
ncee.ss iry amonut of IVarhai*! in laying. 

Wire //o/zr. - -h’ope.s nnide of wire have 
only I’ome into use. in tlic course of tlio 
jnvsciit eciitiirv, l.eit now their employ- 
ineiiL i.s very cNteii.sivo, ami they jilay an 
important part in eoiiiu'xion with trac- 
tion lailway.s, luiiu'.s, eollierie.s, lioist.s, st(‘aiii ploughing, and many 
other mod<U‘n devodojanent.s of industry. In ilio year 1^2*2 a su.spc n 
hioii hrhlgti of wire was erectfsl at Geneva. Tim wire used in this 
rase, ho\vev(‘i\ was not Iwistcd, but consisted of Tmralhd bundles 
bouuil with wire and other ••ovtUMiigs wrapped s]iirally around Iheiu 
to C(»m|«a«:t and kcO)> tlic whole togotlmr. A buinlle of small w ires 
.so f ivateil ]ircKe.uts the ma.\.imum of strain -resisting power eoiubined 
with great rigidity, but it is obvitniHly unsuiteAl for most of the uses 
to wliich n>p<-‘ I"* Formcti wore rojto, eonsi.sting of strands laid 

in the manner of <»rdiii:iry rope, b«.*gan to be made about 18g7 ; and 
now wire rope.sof many kimls ami <litmMision.s are inatlc from cliar- 
coal iidii wire of fine quality, from mild sterd, ami from fine crueihle 
steel. Gopper wire ami bras.s wiic .aie aisti used for rope-making. 

'Wire? rope.s are. strandetl and laid or closed in macliines which do 
ijot dilfcr in essential fe.-tturcs from the ordinary rope-making 
iiiachimuy. Both vertical ami horizontal forms of re.volving 
maoliiiies are used ; l)ut, as the rope-elosiug maehine ba.s soinetiines 
to carry as iiniiiy as nine l>obbins of strand, each with about two 
toms of wire, a vortical machimj is bifst for enojinous weights. An 
ingenious wirt.-rope maehino ha.s been invenl<*d by ]Mr Archibald 
Smitli. ill wliiidi the bobbins of w ire arc su.spcndod, ami only tlm 
fiamework around them and the wire drawn oil* are rotated ibr 
the forming ami laying operations, and thus the necessity for rotat- 
ing tiicse enormous weighbs at a high spt*e<l i.s obviated. 

The nuinher of wires in a wirc-roj>c straml arc few — generally 
from six to nine, and never more than eighteoii. They are lightly 
twistcil in the stranding nnudiine, and they receive im foretwist 
ill tho rope-closing ;i]i})aratu8. 'riio strands, on the other band, 
whie.h go to fortn a rope are numerous - from six to nine and up- 
-W'aixbs ; and Mioy art^ always wtiund round a i?ore, which is gonerally 
of hemp, but sometiTues a wire core is u.sed, A wire rope thus 
forms a series of gcnlh* .sjunds arranged coritiniiouslj’^ round a ••ore. A 
large pn.)]iortioii of the wire is galvaiiizoii, to piottjct it fiojn rmstiug. 

Tile following tahle show's the rehiHve ••ircurnre.ieniM*, weight, and 
strength of liernp, eluireoal iron wire, and steel wire round ropes: — 
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RORQTTAL. Soe Whale. 

ROBA, Salvator (1015-1673), a renovroed [>aiDter of 
tho Neapolitan school, was born in A^pnolla, in the out- 
skirts of Naples, in 1615: the precise day is given as 20th 
June, and also as 21 at July. His father, Vito Antonio cle 
Rosa, a land surveyor, was bent ui)on making the youth a 
lawyer, and sent him to study in the convent of the 
Somaschi father.s. liere Salvator began showing a .turn 
for art : lie went in secret to his inaternal uncle Paolo 
(Ireco lo learn tlic jiractice of .painting, hut soon found 
that (. Jieco had little pictorial lore to impart, so he trans- 
ferred iiiiii.self to his own brother-in-liiw Fi*aneesco Kracan- 
zuro, a juipil of Ribera, and afterwards had some practice 
under Ribt.*ra liiinself. Above all he went to nature, fre- 
i|iienilng I lie Neapolitan coa.st, and keeping his eyes open 
and his hand busy. At the age of seventeen he lost hia 
father ; the widow was left unproN ided for, witli at least 
five cliihlreu, and Salvator found himself imim^rscd in a 
sea of trouldos and pei [ilcxitic.s, with nothing for tho 
wliilo lo stem them except a buoyant and adventurous 
temj>er;unenl . ife obtained some instruction under the 
ball h: painter .\nicd]o I'aleane, but cbieMy painted in 
■solitude, liaunting romantic and de.solato si»ot.s, beaches, 
luoLiiitains, cavci-ns, verdure-clad rcces.ses. flence lie 
became in proce.ss of time the initiator of roniantie land- 
scape, with a .special turn bvr sci-nea of strange oj- i>ie’tur- 

esqiio a.s[»ect often turbulent and rugged, at times grand, 

and with .suggestions of the sublinio. lie pieked up scanty 
d(»lc.s w Jien lie could get them, and Ids early land.seapes 
si>jd for a few ponce to [letty de^ilors. The fiist pi iscm to 
discover that lh>.sa's work Avres not as Irtiinpery as it was 
cheap was tlie ])ainter I.anfranco, v^ho bought some of the 
painling.s, and udvhsed the youth to go to Rome. Hither 
in J03.\ at the age i>f twenty, Rosa betook hiin.self ; ]jc 
sUniiod with enthusiasm, but, catching fcA'cr, lie retui’ncd 
to Xaple.s and Fa leone, and for a wldlo painted nothing 
but battle-pieces, and the.se Avithout exciting any atten- 
tion. This c'la.ss of work Avas succeeded by the Jaiid.scape 
art ]ic‘culiarly characteristic of him — Avild scenes Avildly 
])eophHl with slie[iherds, .seamen, or especially’ soldier. s. 
lie llieri rcvi.sited Romo, and wa.s hou.sed by (Cardinal 
Hrancaccio ; this pielate being made lashop of Viterbo, 
Rosa painh'd for the Cidesa della Morte a large and 
noticeable picture of the Inercdulity’^ of Thomas— the first 
Avork of sacred nrt Avhicli we find rcc(»rded from Ids hand. 
At Viterls) he made acquaintance with a med?*>(:rc jioet 
named Abali, and was hence incited to try’ Ids own faculty 
in verse. He tlieii returned to Xaifle.s. Here the mono- 
polizing triumvirate - -Jiibera, C^iracciolo, and Corenzio-’ 
Avere still powerful. Rosa Ava.s as yet too obscure to sulfer 
from llicir machinations ; but, having painted a picture of 
'J'ityiis Torn by the Vulture, which w^ent to Rome and 
there produced a great .sensatRiH, he found it politic to 
follow in the footsteps of his ftaino, and once more, in 
1638, rosought thi papal city. 

.Rosa w’as a ma, of facile and versatile and had 

by this time several strings to his bow'. It said that, 
still keeping painting steadily in view a.s Jiia real objective, 
he resolved to sc'cure attention first os a musician, poet, 
iinprovisatore, and actor — his inotlier-wit and broad 
Neapolitan dialect (Avhich ai>pears to liaAO stuck to him 
through life) standing him powerfully in stead. In the 
carnival he ma.squed as Formica and Oapitan Covielio, 
and bustled ab*ut Koine distributing satirical prescriptions 
fo© diseases of tho body and more particularly tho 
mind. As Formica he inveighed against the farcical 
coipedie.s acted in the Trastevere under the direction of 
the celebrated Bernini. Some of the actors, in one of 
their performances, retaliated by insulting Rosa, but the 
public *■ »vith him, ^nd he now enjoyed every foAi of 
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success, — social prestige, abundant commissions, and any 
amount of money, which he was wont to throw about 
broadcast to the ]|^pulace. In 1616 he returnc<l to 
Najllos, and is said to have taken an active part in the 
insurrection of Masaniello ; certain it i« that he sympathized 
with and admired the fisherman autocrat, for a i»assage iu 
one of his siitires proves this. His actual share iu tlie 
insnri;pction is, however, dubious ; it a[»pear8 only in 
recent narratives, and the sjuno is the case with the well- 
known story that at one time he herded with a Ixvnd of 
brigands in the Abruzzi — an inculent which ennnot }»e 
converiicTitly ilove-tailed into any of the know’ii dates of 
his career. As regards the popular revolt against Spanish 
tyranny, it is alleged that Itosa, almig with other painters 
- — (Jo|»[iola, Porpora, Micco Spadaro, Dal Po, Masturzo, 
the two Vaccari, and Cadogna all under tln^ captaincy 
of Anicllo Falcone, formed the (^omj»agiiia della 
whose luission it was to hunt up Spaniards in the streets 
nntl despalcli them, not .S]»aring even those Avho had sought 
some place of ndigious asylujii. He ])ainicd a [>orlrait of 
Masaniello -|»rol)iibly from remiiiisi-eucc rather than fmin 
life : indeed it is said that he }»aiiitcd liim several times 
over in less than life size. On the a]»pn»acli of Doti John 
of Austria the blood stained (k>njpagnia dispersed, Ito.sa 
escaping or at any rate returning t«) Rtune. Hero lie 
paintt‘<J some important .snl»je('ts, sliowing the uncinnnum 
bent of his mind as it ]ias.sed fnmi landscape into history 
-1 tcriiocritus amid 'rombs, the Death of Socrates, ll(\guliis 
in the Spiked Cask (these Dvo are now in ICngland), 
.Justice (.^uitliug the Earth, and the Wheel of Fortune, 
'rids he.;t work, the tendcin^y of which was bitingly sati- 
rit'al, laised a slorm of ire and re monstrance. Kosa., 

entleavouring at eonciliatiun, [mbiished a <l(;sc.ri[itio!i of its 
meaning (probalily softened down not a little from the 
real facls) ; none the less a,n order for liis im]»risoTnnent 
was issued, 1>nt ultima.t<‘ly withheld at the instance of some 
povviM'fui friends. It was about this time that Kosa wrote 
ills satire nairn*d Uahyloa^ under which name Home was 
•of course indicated. 

. Cardinal Ciancarlo do* Medici uonv invited the painttu- 
to h'uve Home — which ha<I indeed become loo hot to 

hohl him for Florence. Salvator gladly as.sentc<l, and 

remained in the Tu.s«*aii capit.-d for the better part of nine 
years, introducing there the now stylo of landscape ; he 
had no pupils, but various imitaUu'.s. Loren/o Lippi the 
painter Ikildovini, aud other sliarcd 

with Hosa the hospitalities of the cardinal, and they formed 
nn academy named I Perco.ssi (the Stricken), indulging iu 
a deal of ingenious jollity - Hosa being alike apidauded as 
painter, poet, and musician. His chief intimate at this 
time was Lippi, whom he encouraged to [iroceed with the 
poem Jl MalmantiU Rac(fuii<tato, He was well acquainted 
^ftlso with Ugo and Ginlio Maffei, and housed mth them 
more than once in Volterra, where }?e wrote other four 
satires — Poe.try^ PaintiiKjy and Va?\ About the 
same time be painierl his owui portrait aow in the I'ttizi 
Gallery of Florence. P^inally lie reverted once more to 
Rome, and liardly left that r-ity again. Much enmity 
still brooiled there against him, taking the form more 
especially of an allegation that the satires which be 
zealously read and diffused in MS. were not his own pro- 
duction, but fi Idled from some one else. Rosa indignantly 
repflled this charge, which remains indeed rpiite unsub* 
Btantiate<.l, although it is true that the satin^s d<ral so 
extensively and witli such ready manipuiutiou in classical 
names, allusions, and anecdotes tliat one is rather at a 
loss to fix upon the t»eriod of his busy career at whijjh 
Rosa could {Mwsibly have imbued his mind with* such a 
multitude of semi-erudite details. It may T»er}iaj>s be 
• logitifliate to suppose that his literary friends i "‘' rcnce 
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and Voltcrra had coached him up tt> a large extent— the. 
satires, as comjiositions, remaining none the less strictly 
and fully liis own. To confute bis detnretors ht^ now 
wrote the last of the series, entitleil Envy, Among the 
pi<Uure.s of liis closing years were the admired i>attlc]»iec6 
now in the Louvre, painted in the short spiuie i>f forty 
days, full of hmg drawn carriage, with ships luirning in 
the oiling ; Hvthagoras and the Fishermen ; tlie Uatli of 
Catiline ( Pitti ( Jallery) ; and the very celel*ratid Saul ami 
tlie \Vit(di of Kmlor (j Amvre), which is perhaps his latest 
work. Jl(? iindertorik a scries satirical ]iortiai(s, to be 
closed by fMie of bimself, but while oeraipied with this pro 
ject lie was as.sailcd by tlro|)sy, wliich, alter la.sting fully 
half a year, l.»roright his life to close on loth March If)7.T 
In his la.st iiionicnts he inavnei! a I'Joreutine immeil 
Lm rezia, who kepi his liousc ami Inul borne him two sons, 
one of them surviving him. and he died in a contrite frame 
of mind. He lies lurried in ihc (.‘hiesa degli Angcrli, wlicic 
a ]>0]‘lrait of him has l» » n set u]). Sal\al(»r Hosa, aft^r 
the hard strnggles of hi.- early youth, laid always bcci a 
.sii<-ct!.ssl 111 m;xn, and he J^ft a handsome for tune. 

lO».sa was iiidi.spulat'Jy a ^ivit Iraiha- in tliat intuit m tnmh m.-y 
i.f line art. tnwaixis I lie i‘Oiit;uiii<r aii'l pit; I nrr>»[!H‘ whi« li, *l<‘\ ». ln|i'mir 
hi varioa.s <lin*n1.i(>ii.s ainl hy h.is at la.- 1. aliuo^i 

t«ilany dillV nin'hn ii Ir.ini nj.lni iu t. J lc .>aw appcvir.ili'a-s 

wil-h ii new ..eye, ami j»rei,tai1 ' tl m w iinajs s oftliein on his t.iUj va.se.s'f 
and 4hh«*r v«*s f I h k n>n’ all tlie eietlit <lm* l») a vigoi<ins iniii.o ator, 
e\ (.-ii if Wi' I ontc-st the ahsolnte value nf his ^iiodin t. Jh*^ hini.-elf 
<<iurled i<‘|iut.'itioji Ihr his historical work‘d, kiyin;^ t otn]i.iiati vcly 
little sto'ss on his hin»ls<‘a|M..s ; in poiti’nirs In* w;is i'oreihh?. In 
e-li iaio.se Ills I he is siiuph* aiul cirtM.'l i ve ; his ..let,|;yn lia.s eneigv ami 
;i eeil-ain giuiuleur, without, n.ny high ty}jc <»f loiiij oi any MijM’iioj’ 
ineasnii* tif eoi re.ot m.s^. Hi.s r«»loiir is ti'i> eonst.Miily ol m .''iimlx or 
yellowish grey tom*. Pei .-oiially Jn: was a man oriii;.j! spirit, jnul he 
sohl his piet ujt > at. lar;;e pri' i*s, inoio (it is snih : t») a.-^sei r the homuir 
oflii-iiiir. ihan fuiin love t»r mruiey ; rtllur than srll tjiein eheaji 
In* ih-.'-lniyetl tliein. In his later Plori nl.im' period he c I ; Jied seyei-al 
of liis works, suhjeelr-i of myl liolo^iiy. soldi' iing, iVe. He was 
«'ho]i lie, hut kind ami g« ncion.s. 'rh«.'U/_'h a ir/an <.'f. g.uh ty .'Old 
•hi.i-Mm*. and a jovi tl hoon lanujuinion, In iloes mit apjiear to have 
leeii vieious in an}' si’iious ileyrco. lie wa.s talkaliw, very sliai*])- 
t-oneinal, ami an unhlnshing mieoiniast <d' liis own pei hu mam i-s. 
Aiming his pie( uii.;s not alvi'ady ineiilioned v.’e may liMiiie, iu the 
Jiondon Narionnl (hillevy, Aleri iiry iml the 1 lishom st Woodinun, 
ami two others ; in Kayninim ll.dl, Ih-lisariiis : in the *ote.vi-m>r 
thdlo.ry, Dioyeiifs ; in the Pitli ( lalh-iy, a grand ]K*rtniit of a )ji,in 
in armour, and tlio 'Pemptati-tn id' »Sl Anthony, whieli euniains Ids 
own [lorlrait. 'Fhi.s la.st aubjeet. aJ|p^^■iIVi ak‘s» in Si JVit ishiirg, and 
in the Perlin < killei \ . 

't'ho satiie.s of .Salvntor Ivo.vi deserve im.ia* attention Uian they 
Iiave giTierallv received. 'I'liough ^•on^i<h'^.llll_\ .Kpivad alu'nid 
«hiriijg his lifetime, tiny were not puhli.siied until 1711*. I'lu-y ar-.^ 
all in terza lima, written witljoiit. mm h liti-iiiiy ecni ir< Lm >s, hut 
reiiiarkaldy sjiirited, jKiinted, Mini even hiiiliant, 'I’liey arc 
hlashingly de.nuiieiaf oiy, and from this ]i<iiiil of view too 
iin>noti>nons in trentiiient. hosa In re. !i])peMr.s a.s a very severo 
easligalor of all ranks and eomlitions tif nnui, not. sparing tin? 
Iiighirst, and as a ehanipioli tif tin; poor and dowii-( roddt'ii, ami ^»f 
moral virtue ainl Catholie faith. H seems od<I that a man who took 
so free a jiart in the ]di;a.^nies and divei.sit.ji.s of life sliould l>e so 
ruth)es.s to the niiiiisurs of tliese. 'I*he satire on Musii" exposes 
the insolein.'f. ami juofligaey of mu.sieiairs, ;uid the sharm? of courts 
and ehurehes in omauiraging them. I'orfrt/ dwells on the jM'dantry, 
imitativeiie.ss, adulation, alh.etation, ami indereney of pm-ts— - 
also thi iv poverty, and the in.Ldeet witli which they weii^ tre;it**d ; 
and tliere is a very vigorous soi tio apiiiist ojq>; ^^«i\ erinu.s ami 

tiri.stMirrats. Tasso’s ghuy is iiplndd ; Danti spoken of as oh.so- 
Icto, and .\nc*sto a.s eorrnpting. /‘idniuuf iii\ei;^h.s ag.'dnsi. the 
pictorial treatnn*nt of stpialid siihjcets, sm-h as hoygars .'thon^^h 
Kosa iiiusl surely liim.self have heen parl.ly respoiisihle for this 
mis^lireetioii of fhe .art), against tlie igimrance ami lewdness of 
]>aiiilers, and tlieir lii<'k.s e-f trade, ami the gross imhu orum of 
pninting sprawling half-nnkeil saiiiis of hotli sexes. IVar (wliic.li 
contains tin; euhexy of JVhisanitlJo) derhh.-s the f»!)lly of hiitdiiig 
soldiers, who frghl. and perish whilo kings slay at home ; vim 
vile morals of kings ami lords, herosy, and unheliid’ .also e^mie in 
for a llagellatioii. In /iftht//on Kosa represents himself us a 
iislternian, Tirrcuo, constantly unlucky iu his in t Ininls on tliO 
KuplirattiH ; he converses witli a native of tlie i-oiintry, Krgasto. 
Babylon (IJonie) is very severely trealeil, and Naples nuieh tlm 
same. Envi/ (the hist of the .satinis, and gentu'ally aeeoiijiled tho 
he.sl, although without strong iippiiieiit reason) represents Kosa 
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dreaming that» as he is about to inscribe in all modesty bis name 
ujpoii the threshold of the temple of glory, the goddess or fiend 
of Knvy obstructs hiui, ami a long interuhauge of reciprocal objur- 
gations ensues. Hero occurs the highly-charged portrait of the 
chief Homan detractor of Salvator (we are not aware that ho has 
ever been identified by name) ; and the painter prote-sta that ho 
would never condescend to do any of the lascivious work in paint- 
ing so sliamefully in vogue. 

Am ituthoriiIt.*« for the Ufo of Salvator Uoea, Puascrl, r«f4 dt'PiUorit may 1>e 
coiiHultoii, and Salrlnt, e Vita di fiaivator Jtosai alf»u BalcUnurul and 

Doialiiicl. Tho IJ/a hy T.ady Morgan Is* u romantic, treatment, niitigling tradition 
or mom flctiun with faot. (W. M. K.) 

KOSAMOXD, Fair, llosainond Cliflbrd, mistress of 
Henry IT., whs the daughtor of Sir Walter ClilFord, a 
Rorkshiro knight (Dugdale, J/owwfiVoM, iv. 366). She 
appears to have died in or about tho year 1177, and was 
buried in the tiunnery at Gorlstow. At the command of 
St Hugh, bisho[» of Lincoln, her body was removed from 
the church in which it had been biiritxl, and was interretl 
again outside the clmrch. »Such are all the facta that are 
know’n about h’uir llosamoiid. She is .saitl to have been 
the mother of William Longsword, and of Get»iiVey, arch- 
bishop of York. Rut this is impossible, for both William 
and Geoffrey were born before 1 loo, and Jiosamond was 
still a girl at the time of her death. Tlie story of the 
labyrinth or maze Ijiiilt by Henry to conceal her from 
Queen Fleanor occurs first in Rrompton (end of 12th 
Century). The legend of her deatli at Queen KleanoFs 
hand is variously reluted, but does not appear to be trace- 
able beyond the first half of the 1 4th century. It can 
hardly be true in any form, for Eleanor was in coiitinemont 
during the la.st lifti;en years of Henry’s reign. 

ROSARIO, a river-port on tho IWana, and the chief 
town of a department in the province of Santa Fc in the 
Argentine Re[»ublic, 180 miles by river from Huenos 
Ayres. In 1853 an insignificant village, witli less than four 
thousand inhabitants, it now ranks in commercial import- 
ance as tlio seooiiil city in the republic, being the centre 
of almost the entire trade of the eleven pnivinccs lying 
between the I'aranA and the Aiide.s and the terminu.s of 
the great railways which since 1863 have gradually been 
pushed further north and west to Cordoba (1870), 
Tuctirnan (1876), Mendoza (188*1), and San -Tuan (1885). 
The population had increased to 21,000 by 1870 and to 
45,000 iu 1883, while tho imports in the latter year reached 
the value of .£4,560,000 and tho exports X3, 780, 000. 

Rosu,rio .stands alxnit 6»5 feet al>ove the level of tho 
river. Jt is laid out chess-board fofthiou j and the streets 
are paved, and lighted with ga.s (introduced in 1869). 
The area, 145 acres in 1870, is now about 2000 acres. 
Rriok is tho princij)al building material, and tho liouses 
are mostly of one story. There are no suburbs, the city 
terminating abruptly on tho great plain. The industrial 
establi-shments are extensive foundrie.s, a largo iinniber of 
brick kiln ., a jam and fruit preserving factory, breweries, 
tannerio.s, soa[>- works, saw^ mills, and flour-mills. 

Rosario was fumnlod in 1725 by Don Francisco Godoy as a 
settlement of ‘ * roduced Caleluiqiii Indiana, nnd tho iiariah was 
established in 1731 and dodioalod to Our liady of the Kosaiy, 
wliuso colours, blue aiul white, were adopted in 1813 aslhoso of the 
national flag. T)ie prosperity of the town dates from 1854, when 
it W'as inailo a port of outry by General Uripiiza. Tn 18G7 and 
1868 it Hulfered from a severe" cholera plague. Tlie })rojK>sal to 
make Rosario tlio eanital of tho republic instead of Buenos Ayres 
has more than once neeu nearly carried iu tho legislature. 

ROSARY {lio^ariumy Germ. Rosenkranz) da defiuctl in 
the Itoman Breiyuiry as a series of one hundred and fifty 
rex^ititions of the “ Ave Maria,” with a Pator Noster ” 
interpolated after each decade, tlio whole exerci.se being 
accomx)anied with pious meditation on the mysteries of 
redemption. This particular method of devotion, though 
said to have been not altogether unknown x»reviously, first 
l>ecamo extensively popular through St Dominic, who was 
admonished by the Virgin Mary to preach the rosary as 


a special defence against heresy and vice. The Feast of 
tho Rosary of the Blessed Virgin (Duplex Majus^ — first 
Sunday in October) was in.stituted.^ by ClemeiQ^t XI. to 
commemorate tho successes of the Christian arms against 
the Turks in 1716 ; it has reference also to the bottle of 
Lei)anto (Oct. 7, 1571 ). The word “ rosary ” or “ chaplet ” 
(capellina) is also emx^loycd to denote the string of beads 
of larger and smaller size by the use of which in re]>oating 
the rosary the faithful secure the due alternation of Avo 
Marias with Pater Nosters. In strict language the word 
chap»let is applied only to tho “ lesser ” rosary, consisting 
of but fifty Aves and five Pater Nosters, Similar expe- 
dients to assist the memory in complex repetitions occur 
among Mohammedans and Riiddhiata ; in the former case 
tho so-called Bobha has ninety’' -nine beads, and is used for 
tlio pious repetition of tho ninety-nine names which express 
the attributes of God. 

ROSAS, Juan Manurl de, born at Buenos Ayrea 
March 30, 1793, died in England March 14, 1877 (see 
Arokntjnk REPTriu.io, vol. ii. p. 491). 

KOSOELldNUS (also written IIoussei.in and Ruce- 
LiNOs), often called the founder of nominalism (sen 
S<?Hoi.AS*ricisM), w^as born in Armorica or Lower Brittany 
soinewdiere about the middle of the 11th century. Our 
information aljwmt his life is scanty, and, as he appears to 
have written nothing, we are dependent for a knowhidge 
of his doctrine upon tho statements of hi8 opixments and 
the cursory Btatoinents of later writers.- ;3Be studied at 
Soissous and Rheirns, was afterward^'; Mtacdied to tbe 
cathedral of (liartres, and became canon of Comiiicgne. 
it seems most probable that Roscellinus was not strictly 
the first to promulgate nominalistic doctrines ; but in 
his ex|X)sition they received more definite expression, and, 
being applied to tho dogma of the Trinity, atlrafied 
universal attention. The chief opponent of Roscellinus 
was Anselm of Canterbury, who def(3nded at once tlie 
realistic doctrine of universals und the orthodox tradition 
of the church. It appears from the jKilemic of Anselm 
that “tho heretics in dialectic'* wliom ho combats deniixl 
the substantial reality of uuivor.sals, as.serting, for example, 
that colour has no real existence except as coloured body'. 
Thoro is no reason, however, to 8Up]»ose that Roscellinus 
meant thereby to <leny the real existence of attributive 
differences in things, though Anselm endeavours to involve 
him in that consequence. ]5ut we may conclude from the 
censure of his pupil Abel^d that his reaction against 
realism had led Roscellirnff into rashness of expression- 
in conformity with his general nominalistic }>osition, 
Roscellinus taught that whatever exists as a real thing or 
substance exists as one self-identical whole, and is not 
Busceptiblo of division into parts. This was the juirt of 
his teaching which created so much scandal when applied 
to tho doctrine of the Trinity. Roscellinus maintained 
that it is merely a habit of st^eech which prevents our 
speaking of the three persons as three substances or three 
Gods. If it wore otherwise, and the tlireo perstms were 
really one substance or thing (umi reft\ wo should bo 
forctxl to admit that the F'ather and the Holy Spirit 
became incarnate along with tho Son. Rosc.ellinus seems 
to have put forward this doctrine in i)erfect good faith, 
and to have crlaiuied for it at first the authority of Lanfranc 
and Anselm. In 1092, however, a council convoked by 
Ihe archbishop of lihoinis condemned his interpreta^on, 
and Roscellin^is, who was in danger of being lynched by 
tjie orthodox t>6pulaco, recanted his error. As his enforced 
penitence did not prove lasting, his opinions were con- 
demniHl by a second council (1094), and ho himself fled 
td England. Forced by a fresh persecution to return to 
France at a later date, ho taught at Tours and Loc-mcnach 
in Brittany (where he liad Abelard os a pupil), and raided ; 
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latterly as canon a& Besan^on. He is heard of os late as | 
1121, when he came forward to oppose Abelard’s views on ! 
the TriniU'. I 

ROSCOE, AVilltam (1753-1831), historian and miscel- j 
laneou# writer, was bora March 8, 1753, at laverpooJ, 
where his father, who was a market gardener, kept tho 
public house known as tho Rowling (Jreen at Mount 
Pleasant. Young Roscoe showed an early eagerness in the 
ncquisilion of knowledge, niid at twelve he left school, 
having learned all that his schoolmaster could teach. Ho 
now assisted his father in the work of the garden, and 
gave liis leisure hours to reading and stud 3 ^ “1'his mode 
of life,’’ he says, “gave health and vigour to my body, and 
aniusenieiit and ijistruetion to my mind ; and to this day 
1 well reiiiember the dc^licious sleep which succeeded my 
labours, from which I was again <*alIod at an early hour. 

' Jf I were now asked whom I consider to be the hai»]»icst of 
the human race, 1 should answer, those who cultivate the 
earth by their own hands.*’ At lifteen it was necessary to 
decide' u[>on a path in life. A inontli’s trial of bookselling 
sufficed ti!) disgust him, and in 17G0 he was articled to a 
solicitor, on whose death he was transferred to the odlce of 
Peter l\ll-imes, who Icul more tluin a local reputation, 
Altlu)Uglt a diligent student of Jaw, he did not bid farow(;ll 
to the Muses, bub|Continucd to read the classhvs, ami made 
tlini af’<|uaiMtam:4^^ tin' language atid literature ot Italy 
wlu'oli l>ccMime tl^S^^\hmeut of his distim-tion in after life. 
He wrote man3i(|Hp^': his Jfoi/u/ was composed 

when lie was wiPen, and this and similar com}iositions, 
though now forgotten, won tlie esteem of good critics. In 
1774 he cnmmence<l bu.siin\ss as an attorn«‘y, juid as soon 
:rs his professional gains warranted he married (1781). 
l.lis s 3 'm[>athies were attracted to the miseries of the 
victims of the African slave trade, ami he Itad the courage 
to denounce it in Ids native town, wl)ere not a little of the 
wealtli ciime^froiii this source. He wixti.o tin* g/* 

A fri.ru (1787 - 88), and entered into a cnniroversy Avith an 
a|>ostatc lioman Catholic priest, wdio tindertook to j>rove 
tJie “lii*itnciss of the slave trade” from the Bible, Hoscoe 
was also a political i.ampliletcer, and like mnny other . 
i.ibcrals of llie day hailed the piomise of liljcrty in the j 
French B evolution. j 

Meanwhile he had steadily pursued his Italian studies, I 
and liad made extensive collections relating to the great [ 
ruler of Floreiict.^. The result was his Life of LovrtiLo dv 
Mt'diri^ rahtd the MfOfnifi>\‘n.t^\\\i\y\\ appeared in ]70(>, 
and at once placed him in the rront rank of con te?ri porn ry 
historians. The lhat edition was produced at j.iverpool 
by John M^Oeery, an elegant p»ri liter v/ho Inul settled 
there by Roscoe’s oncoiirageinent. Houn after tho ap 
pearant-'C of the book, C’adell 4^ Davis bought the co]>y- 
right for XI 200. The w’ork lias often Ix^en reprinted, 
ami translations in French, (lerinan, and other hinguagcs 
sliow that its popularity w'-as not confined to its autlior’s 
nat^e land. Perhai^s the most gratifying tostimony was 
that of Fabroni, who had intended t-o translate liLs own 
Batin life of Ijorcnzo, but abandoned the design and in- 
duced ( Jaetano Meeherini to undertake an Italian version 
of Roscoe instead. In 1706 Boscoe gave up practice as 
an attorney, and had some thought of going to the bar, 
but abandoned the idea after kec[)ing a single term. 
Between 1793 and 1800 he gave much atteniioTi to 
agriijjilture, and Avoa one of those who helped to reclaim ' 
Chat Moss, near Manchester. , Ho also succ^xuled in re- 
storing yy good order tho affairs of a banking house ii% 
which hift friend William Clark, then resident in Italy, 
w’^as a partner. This task led to his introduction to the 
business, which eventually j^roved disastrous. His ♦trans- 
lation of Tansillo’s J^urse appeared in 1798, and went 
dbhrougll several editions* It .is dedicated in a sonnet to 
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his Wife, w’ho had practised the precepts of the Italian 
poet. 

'fhe Life and Panti/h'ate of Leo the Tenth a[)i»cared in 
1805, and wa.s a natural secpu-l to that by which he had 
made hLs rcpnl.jtion. For <*ue lialf of the copyiiglit In- 
reccivcil X'2<M)0 from Cadcll iVf. J hivia. Tho work, whilst 
il niiiiulained its nuthor’.H fame, did not, on the wliolc, 
meet with so favourable a ri'ceplion os the Life of Lonuyt. 
It has been frecjuenlly reprinted, nml the iiisorlion of the 
llaliaii translation in tin* Index did not prevent its circula 
tion even in tlio }»apal states. l!os<-oe was clectc.<l niembcr 
of parliument for Liverpool in 1806. but the lb»in.e of 
( \>nini(:uis wa.-^ not a congenial ]>lace, and at the di.>-olutioii 
in the folhoving year lie declined to hr agaiA a candidate. 
The commen-ial troubles of ISKi brought into diHii'ulties 
the banking house, witli which he was connected, and 
forcCMl the sale of his cf>lleetion of boi'k.s aud pi»‘tincs. it 
w'as on this occasion that he wrote the tine Sonnet on 
Ptirtiioj n'ith his .//oo/.-.s-. After a tive yt-iiiv .struggle t'j 
i dischargi* the liabilities of the bank, the action of a .‘^niwli 
i nnmlH r of c*reditcu*.s forced tin: [»artm:*r.' into bank rirptcy in 
! 1820. For a time Kosr'cu'. w'a.s in danger aire.M, l»nt, 

I ultiimitely lie received an honou7*al>Ie dis-eliarge. t)n the 
dispersal of his library, the Aolunu's most n.-elnl to liim 
were secnreil by friends and placed in tlie Li\erpf)ob' 
Atlnmaum. where tliey .'^till remain. The ,sum <.»f .l'::50l.) 

I was also invested for hi.'^ beneht. 'rhe inde[a:mlcnt and 
i sensiti\e nature of lo.>.v.‘)0 made bolli l]u‘^e **|>ei*a1 ions 
diiriculr. Having now roigmsil commercial piiJ-snits 
entirely, In.' fournl a pde.isant task: in the ai langcmeiil (d’ 
the great libiaiy at llolkiiam, the pro[.erLv of Ins friend 
Coke*. In 1822 Jm is.sno'l an a|jpcndi.v of illustrations ti» 
his 7 . 0 / , /?,n and also a .)ft rnoir nf /iii/otrd Jinoerf Jones 
of Aherditrint^ ix. remarkable st lf-taught linguist. Tlic year 
1821 was memorable fm- the tbsitli t*f his wife and the 
pnblif^ation of liis c^litfon of th*; works of IV'p»e wliich in 
volved him in a cmilr4.>\ ersy with Bowles. Ili.s \eisaliiity 
was .‘-hown ]»y the appearance of a folio monograi*h ou the 
Aftnonatritui PhutJs^ w'hitdi was ]>ubli.shed ii7 1828. It 
a|>peared first in mun]»ers, ami the la- 1 part fame out 
after his recovery from a paralytic attack. He died on 
the 30th .In no 1831. 

Ivn.sooc’s churactri' \v:n a iiin? nin*. I'ndi r i ircinnstniict'.s nacoio 
gi-iiial and «!is».;<»iiragiMg lie 5 ?|i .nlfasll y iii.-iiiit;iiin d tlic idi-al of tin* 
hiU-llol aal life. Sfiisitivi- and fonsriem i<»us, he Sicaijiurd Iiis 
nossfssinjjH to a ].ntji-l iiious Si n-M' c»f duly. Mo ],:id the cfiiirsigi' of 
nn|Kij»u]ar opinions, an<b pnimist i;ig <.-vi r y guo,] l in Jii'i 

native t«nYn, ilid not ln*.'-ilafc to Kpf ik nnt eli- ic t)l;Mn dcaliitg, as 
in tlic neat ter 4 >f shivery, ^v^ls n 'juii cil. .N(»r lii.n pnitlii: 
nntiv iiUTitoriens t.ljan Ids private i-arrer, for In? was ii sin« i-ir frii'ii-l 
ai'.d i?\i;injdarv in his th.nnc.-if ic relations. Posfr-rily is not likely 
te» rndin’sc tin; verdi(‘t Jlfua t- Wrilpoli*, wdio ihonghf. KoseMc? “ hy 
far (ho hest. of our liietorians,’’ l)uL in spite* of m wi r ligl'.ts nnd of 
siMiin ehangi-s e»r fashion in the woil'I of h*t.t» rs, hi.s hook' o.i 
Jjomizo d*i’ ^^edil•i ninl 1.00 X, ioniaiii iinporlant conliil.-ntion.s fo 
liistorical literature. 

In lo rhe Mritniiis nlji-iekv nameil Uosroi- wivili? liHcts <iii jurU- 

Iii- iij4’nc4*, mill riinl : IhiiU'il tr» tlu* 7/ i4,-;srt nf tlu? IN-ihI Shom I v :*f l.in/unmj 

Hint of the l.Iiiticni) .So.-lfty. Tlie in«r co!l<!Ct''«l rauion of /’. r-.'/r,// H',./'X.4 
\v:,s jiiihnsheft in lHr,7,nnil is sio’.lv iiiei iniilote, imiiliiiiir, wtil-, ,>*h/ r a • . s k rioM u 
to lie from IiU pen, Ihe /fnfft rffi/'H ?iae\ a fnntasy, ntiiih Jms . IiHmwil f 
of onlUlnai PiiK-t! il -I la J*o,.inx jur I'otttfi, hu a /'Vf'.cV.v e'irch . 

The U/e hy Ills s'’ii lli iny I{om-im-. l ols.. l.oinl.>n. IS^et) . (.ntii ns fuM ili. niiK of 
jtc;.srO/>*!«"«-/irtri*. FulliT hihl|o«-f ilflilf/ll MIL* filvu) hi .Alliboiir's /o'.-'/- «// r, 

vf English I.iteraturr. i.W • 

ROSCOMMON, nn inland county of Ireland, in l]»c. 
province of Connaught, is honmlcd N.l-k by l.idtrim, N.W . 
by Sligo, AV. by Slayo, AY. and S. by f Jalwny, F. l»y 
Longford, and K. nnd S. by AYcstmcath nnd King’s ( Vuinty. 
The total area i.s 607,691 acres or nearly 950 sipiare miles. 
The greater part of the county belongs to tlio grrat lime- 
stone plain, and is e.ithcr flat or Aery sliglitly undulating. 
In the north-east, on the Leitrim border, the Braulicvo 
Mountains, consisting of rugged an<l precipitous ridges of 
limestone gravel with flattened summits, attain tui eleva- 
tion at their highest ]>oint of 3377 feet ; and in the iiorth- 
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west the Curle^v Mounhiiiis, of ^»iulLlar lormnlioii, Initwcen 
Ttojseonuiion aiul Sligo rise abruptly to a height of over 8Q0 
feet. Ill tlio oust tlie SlievoU'iwn range, formed of nand- 
Btone, have a Roinewhat similar elevation. The Connaught 
i‘oal held, Avliieli eiiiliraecs the mountainous district round 
i-ongh Allen, tmn hes on '’Hoscornmon, but tlie inineral ia 
not iniifli wrought Avithin the liinils of the county. Iron- 
stone. i.s also found in the same district, but mining is no 
lorigt r proscfiitcd. 'riie Shannon with its expansions 
forms nearly tlie wliolc (*:istorn boundary of the county, 
an«l <»n the \»est the. Suck fnuii Mjiy«> forms for over 50 
miles thr. l>onnilary with (liilway till it unites witli the 
Sluinnon at Shsunon llridgc. The other triluitarios of the 
Shannem with?’.i the county are the Arigna, the Feorish, 
and tlie I’oylc. TIio lakes formed by expansions of the 
Shannon <»ij the l/orders of lios«*oijiinon are Loughs Allen, 
I>o<kTg, l.lotlin, l‘*orbcs, and lice. Of the luiineious other 
lakr-s within the county the most iniportant are Lougli 
Key in the iio)*th, very ])ictnresv|uely situated with fineJv 
wtfoded banks, and [.^ongli (Jara in the Avest. 

ytin‘in{/ft{rr.. 'V\\i' sulisuil is |ii'iii< jj>slly Jini« .''tom*, I.Hit tlioro is 
soiiHi lif-dit siindy soil in tin; -imlli. Jji JrVfl parts tie* lajid 
Avlicn dniined imd jnr»]»oiI> oiiJlivsted is vt-i v fi t*s]H*ci;ilIy in 

tlio distri* t known ns liio plniijs i>f Ilnylo, wlii^;!* inclmli's sinne of 
tln^ ricln.'-.t ;^ra;'inL^ in In InnJ. Almig the hanks of the Snrk 

loid Shannon tin le is. lidwt vri', a hir;:^ extent of h<.i;.( and iimrsli. 
or the 1!10,4*2‘> !i< res in emp in only 01,056 :n*ivs \v«Te 

under tillage, while 0',»SJ71 acres wi.ne. uinlei nie*:i<U»\v iind e.h*ver. 

< 'orii cioiis oeoupied in ros, nf whieh 211,2.10 ninlci* oats : 

:n)d green crops ee(*npijMl :;<*res, of wliieli 2d,178 were under 

]K»tatoes and .52.‘>ti under tninips, Hor.s**s and jiuileH iij 188*1 
juiiiihen.'d eal llc ’1 00,610 (of whicli 27,084 w<a*e niilehcows), 

asses S801, Kl\e< p 147,077, pigs J56, 10.‘{, a )n.l goats 10,822. Aceoid- 
ing to the latest retnrn the county was di\ iOcd amoiig 707 
proprietors ]»o.s.ses*siin.' 677,000 AeTc.s at an annual valuation of 

a.’204,01*H. The tolh>\ving ]M)tHrsscnl upwanls of 20,000 acres: 

tViloncl King- U.avMian, 20,24 2 acre.s ; Jf. S. 1*. .Mahon, 26,980 ; Lord 
Do Krovin*, 26, -107 ; and Thos. Wills-Sainlford, 21,4.11. 

liiiil -A l.vrMiieh tif tin* .Midland Lreat Wcsteni Hailwav 
traver.Ncs the nortli-o.isteni houiidary of the eoniily to Sligo, ainl 
arnjtliev the soul li as o.j^t.ertt honinlnry Tts Westport, whilst a third 
crosse.s tlto soulltern e(»iner to (.lalwuy. 

Adniittisfnttton- nud PdfUfinUtm. The covinty is divided into 10 
bavcniics, itnd contains 6.*i pari.siic.s, 7 ]^arfs of ]sarishe.s, and 1996 
iowiilands, Tlitj p(»pnlalion in 1881 wa.s i;C2,400 -a deeivnse of 
nearly one-half sin* e 1841, Avlicn it was 268, ,591. The number of 
jMU-sinis wl:*> <’onhl r«‘ad and wiile in 1881 was 00,8,58, tho lunnbtrr 
svbo eonld road only was I8,.'J7.‘5, while 47,2,59 were unalde to road 
or svrito. d'he nnnibcr wlio spoke Irish iiiul English was 21,491, 
and i»6 Were al)h* lo sjicak Ji ish only. 'Die tt)wns containing over 
1000 inhal'ifants are Jv.osc'oniinvnj, the oninty tosvn (2117), llovle 
(2994), and (.‘astlerea (1229;. Within the county are also iucluJed 
a j»art (30S.*f)of Atldone, tiro veinai rider bciirg in Westmeath, ,'i part 
(917) of Laliinasloo. the lar-gcr part laang in llalway, ami ,a very 
small jKiition (100) of Cnniek on-Shoniion, which is situated 
chielly in Leitrim. Ec’«:lesiastic.illy tin* etmiity bi-lougs to tho 
Klphiu diocese, with small poi-titms in those of Tiiain, Clonfert, 
arjtl .Vidagh. Jt i.s in tire Connaught circuit. A.ssizes are held 
at lto.voinmoi. and «piarter ses.sioii.s at Atlilone, Hoyle, Otstlevea, 
and lio.sia»TnmoTr. Ther e ar c nine tK*tly sessions ilLstricta within the 
ronnty and par ts of Jbnr othei’s. It is in tin*. .Dublin iiiilit.ary district, 
and tnere are biu rack staiions at Athhun*, Tloyle, Castlerca, uinl 
Koscominon. 

IfhOtry . — 'rhe distrii t w.aa granted by Henry III. to Richard de 
Burgo, but remained almost vvliolly in tho jK'ssession of the native 
lentil tlic lime of Elizabeth Conjuuighl was included in tho 
TWO diatrif ts of Koscomnioii and Clare, ninl when these w'erc sub- 
dividoil Roscommon w;i.s assigned its present limits. It takes its 
name (fi ish Ji a'i-Cuuhh' ti, Coinnin’s wood) from tlie county town, at 
which a iiionaslcry was fouudiMl by ,St. i^oinan in the. Cth century. 
All the old pi*opiictoi‘s were dis|K>sscsried At tho CroniAVcllian set- 
tJcinent, oxce]»t rl>o O’Conor family, now lieaded by the O’Coimr 
Jioii. The most intiri'cslitig nntitpiarian remains within the county 
an* tlie ruins of Crogan, the ancient palace of the kingnof Connaught. 
The principal ancient castles arc the old stronghold of tho M‘Dcr- 
molts on O.’ist.lo Island, F^ongh Key, the disriiuntled cristle of flic 
M ’fl'nioughs at BaUinafad, tho extensive fortress at Rosc-Omnion 
r« built l*Y Jt»hn D*UtToril, justiciary of Ireland in 1268, and tho 
keep of Athlone, now U3c‘d as Wrracks. Tlio abbey of Boylo is in 
ivrmn’kably good preservation, and exhibits good specimens of tho 
Konn vn arch. The other monastic remains within the county are 
of comparatively small import-ance. 
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HO.SCOMMON^ Wb^tworth Dillcw, EAiib of (1034- 
1684), one of tho pioncofa of tho 8<MralIed clcWBical '* 
school in English poetry, owed liis burial in Westminster 
Abbey more to his rank than to his aenievements in poetry. 
But hia on Translated Verse (lGvS4), though jFceblc 

in thought, has a certain distinction in the history of our 
literature as being tho first definitn enunciation of tlio 
princij>k*s of the “ iioetie diction ” of our Augustan age. 
>lo is very refined and fastidious in his notion.^ of dij^ified 
writing, and intimates, though with a genteel affectation 
of humility, that tlie railing heroes and “ wounded 
gods” of Houut are too vulgar for a correct taste. De 
himself wrote in tins finest of diction, but he Avrote Jitth*. 
On Fenton’s remark that his imagination might have been 
more fertile if bis judgment had been les.s severe Johnson 
makes the comment that Iris judgment might have been 
le.ss severe if his imagination hud been more fertilo. The . 
snbj(‘C!tH of his lialf-dozen of original poems range from 
the death of a pot dog to the day of jinlgnient, both 
treated in tho .same elevalcd and conventional stylo, 
Kosccuninon, a nej4iow of the greiit e.irl of StralTord, was 
born ill Ireland, and educated jiarlly under a tutor at hi.s 
UMclo's seat in Yorkshire, partly at (.’aen in Nonnanrly, 
and jHirtly at lionie. Ho j.»ubli.shed a translation of 
Honice’H o/ Voefry in 1680. 

ROSE {Ih^sa). The rose has for all ages l)eeri tho 
favourite flower, and as such it has a place in general 
literature that no other plant can rival. In most cases 
the rose of the poets and tho rose of the Ix^tanist an* one 
and the same in kind, but jiojiular usage has attached the 
name rose to a variety of plants whose kinsliiji to the true 
plant no botani.st would for a unmicut admit. In thi.s 
place Ave shall employ the word in its strict botanical 
8ignific4ince, and in commenting on it treat it solely from 
tho botanical point of vicAV (sec also HoKTU’rbTiMtr., vol. 
xii. p. 260). Tho ros«^. gives its name to llu* oftler /A>.s*/?<*(vr, 
of which it may be considered the ty[)e. Tho germs c(m- 
8i.sls of s])ccies A^ary ingin number, according to the diverse 
Of anions of b(»Uinist» of ofiposite schools, from thirty U" 
one iiundrcd and eighty, or even two hundred and fifty, 
exclusive of the many hundreds of mere garden variidies. 
While the lowest estimate i.s doubtless too low, the liighe.st 
i.s enormonsly ti>i> large, but in any case the Avide dis- 
crepancies above alluded to illustrate very fiircibly the 
extreme variability of the plants, their aduptibility to 
various conditions, and consequently their wit^c dispersion 
over tho glol>e, the facility with w’hich they are cultivated, 
and tlio readiness with Avhich netA" varieties arc coTilintially 
being f>n>duced in gardens by the art of the hybridizer 
or the careful selection of tho raiser. The sficcica are 
natives of all parts of the northern hemisphero, but arc 
scantily representod in the tropics unless at considerable 
elevations. 

ThcfV nro crei*t or climblug shnibs, never berbs or trees, gene- 
rally more or less eojiiously f»r*>vidt‘d Avitb thorns nf vnnous Bllafie.s 
iind with glandular li.ans, as in the sweet brier or in the moss rose 
of gardens. The thorns servo tlit^ purfiose of enabling tho shrub 
to siistuifi itself amid other vegetation, and |w.*rliiipH in some sort 
servo ns a proteetioii ngainst inaraudci*fl. Tho viscid hairs Avhich 
are. speciully frequent on the lloAver stalks or in the neigh iHunhootl 
of the. flower serve to aiTost the firogress of undesirable visitants, 
while tho f>crfumo euiitted by the glamls in quc.stion may co-opemto 
with tho fragi'anoo and «'olour of the flower to attract tlioso illse(^ta 
wlio,sc presence is desirable. The leaves lire iiivnriably nltariinte, 
provided with stipules, and iinoqiially junnate, the sti)»ules them- 
kcIa’cs Ix'ing in thisca.se perhaps merely the lowest pair of “pfiina'” 
or leaflets IcbS porfr.ctly develofiod than tho others. Tlio flowers 
^iru solitary or in loose cymes (cluster-roses) produced oci the ends 
of the shootn. The ftower-atalk cxjiands into a voso- or um-shaited 
dilatation, called the receptacle or receptacular tube, which ulti- 
Inately^ becoinea fioshy and encloses in its cavity the numerous 
carpels or fruits. From the edge of the um or * ‘ hip ” proceed live 
Hop^s, often more or less compounded like the loaves imd oVer- 
lappitig in the bud. 'Vfithin the iopala are five petalSi generally 
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broad or roundwh in oiitUin*, witli a very sliort stalk or none ut 
all, and of all hues except blue. The very ntinierotis siaiiioiiH 
o rig inn to from about sauio »|x»t an the soymlH aud petals; entrli 

has a shnder lilameiit and a suiall tuu-relled anther. The iinur 
]»ortio^ of the rm-ptucular tube wlu*nt*ii tin* stamens spring is thick 
and flcsliy. and is (x^Msionally spoken ol' n.s the “di.>xk**; but, as 
in this case it does not represent any s«*pai‘ato orgaii, it is bi*tl<T to 
aviud the use of the term. TIk’s cnrui ls are very niinjerrms, ulti- 
mately Icird ill texture, covered with hairs, aud I'.ieli proviibsl with 
a lon^ style and biiitoiidike stigma, TJie cai jiels are eoueealcd 
within tin; leecptacular tube and (uily tlic stigmas as a rule pro- 
trude IVon) its nnnith. Kaeh earpol contains one ovule without 
porisjierm. Tim so-<^alled fruit is merely the receplacular tube, 
wliicii, cLs previously mcnlioiuMl, l.M*eomes Heshy ami brightly 
coloured as iiii .attraction to birds, Avhicli devour the. hips and thus 
soeuie. Ilie ilispersion <»r the seed, Tlie stamens are in whorls, und, 
according to ray«‘r, tlir-y originate in paii-s one on .side of the 

base of each jiCtnl (jiarapetalous), su lliaf l.hr-io arc ten ineaeli row ; 
a. second row f>t' ten alternates with the Hi.st, a third with the 
seeond, and so on. Ily rej.ieated radial ami tangential bran* hiiijr ^ 
Viast iJiimlH r of stmuicus .aie. ultimaiely ]>ruLluecd, and when these 
stamens assume n petaloid aspect we have ns a oonscijuenee the 
tiouble llowcis wliieli are so luueh a<.lmiivd. Tlic eri!|M Is are uiiieh 
Icsa subjeet to tlii.s pelaloid eliaugi', and, as it g'Mierally }»:ip[u‘iiM in 
the inoht diMible of roses tliat wmie few at least of the antliers aiv 
formed with pidleii, the ]nfMluetion of seetl and the ]»os.‘,ibility of 
cross-bieeiliiig beeoTue ijitelligiblc. I’luler natural eircumstMiuas 
7'osc llow'ei’s <lo m.d secrete, lioncy, the altiaction Inr iiiseeta being 
prcividc'l. aceoribng to MTiller, by tin: eolonr and ]»erfunie and tbe 
libiindajn.e t>f ])t»jleu for food, 'fhe .stigmas and anlheiH e<*ine to 
inatisrity at tlic same time, and thus, while cross brtili/c.'it ion by 
insect, agency is doulillesM most common, (‘lose fertilization i.s }ii.t 
pivviuifed. 

Ill The SttnJetiCf! Tt“ra 8ir Josepli Honker recognizes sevi-ii 
h.[iecii*s oj' Jhi.'i'T a.s Ibitish. Among tliem may 1*0 iiienli(ined //. ' 
the Sooleli Ifosc, niucb less variable tbaii the others, 
Jl. ^ the Sw'et't lb it r, iepre.se iite* I by sevcjal varieties. //. ; 

ranliftfj tin.*. 1 )(»g b*o.s(', ofwbieh no fewer than twenty-nine varieties • 
Mi'e de.se]‘ibod, and //. o/av/c‘./.v. Cultivated ro.s4-s ar(^ frcijinuitl V 1 
“ budded ” or worked upon tin: steina cd’ the bn'ci (»r A*. Cxinhai^ «»r 
upon young .seeilling plaiitw of the same .S[»eeit\s. Other species also 
are used for slocks (see Ib'UTiri'i.jirjM:), Hoses liave been grown 
fi»r so many centuries and have ]»een erossod nnd ici i-o-ssed so often 
that it is dillP.'uIt to icfer tlu; enltiv.aled foiins to their wild pr».do- ; 
ly])es. 'I'he oldei ro.scs doubtless originatral frmn A. u ; 

native (/f eenii'fil and soutln iii Knrope. Jt. ctnti/ulirt (the Cabbage ! 

^Hose), a nativ'o of tin', CMiicasns, conn ibiited its sliare. A. cros.H j 
between tlic two K]jecles nanicMl may have been tln^ sotirec wheuce | 
originated the Honrbon Koses, The ye.llow-How’ored Austrian and • 
iVi'siaii Ibier originated A'. a native of Austria. ! 

Tin? Monthly or (Jhina llose.s .sprung from the Chinese />*. indictt^ \ 
and thc.si? cro>'scd with otliers of tlie IT *'.$ nt uT fjnlllca ty|M' mu i 
tlie .soiiivo <jf tlie hyluiil )>erj>el uals soeommoiily grown jiowudavs, | 
because, in addition to their other n11.r;ietion.s, tin ir blooming season ! 
is relat ively ]i7oloijge«l, an<.l, inorciWcr, i.s ]‘i:p(';(t« d in tlie autumn. ! 
^I’ea Ko.-cs if:id Ninstd ti's, it is to !•« ]in >niiied. also acknowledge i 
Uu.'ift indira as one vif their j>rogeintoi s. 'fin: Ikinksiun Rose is a ■ 
(‘.'hineso elimbing spciu'es, with .small white or fawn-coloured [lowers • 
of great beauty ; Lbo l^Iaeaitncy K’oso (A'. braHcalit) is .slso of Chiucso ■ 
origin. Its nearly uvcrgiveii dcej> gn'cn leaves mid large wbito • 
Uo\ver.s are very striking. TIie.Iapajie.se 7A nojttsit is also a remark- ' 
abl*. snucie.s, iio(al»le for ita bold rugose foliage, its largo white or ; 
pink llo\v*‘r.s, and its eonspiiMion.s giolinhir fruit. H. damasrena is : 
cultivated in some [lait.s of Koumelia for the. ]»nrpose of making ; 
attar of rose.s (.see Oil s and Ih-.m-L’M kkv). Ae«'iutlifig to llaiibnrv, ; 

•the Jlosvers art: gathcicd bcfmv sunri.se .and diMlilled the. sann.: day. ' 
TlftJ distilled livpud is allow i.*d to rein.ain fora day or two, by which 
time mo.Mt of the oil will have risen to the snrinee, from whii h it 
is skimmed otf. The ]»oreeutagi? yii ldcd is very small, nut more 
than onl. 

Jii India 11. dfntm^Hi’riin is grown largely near CUa/.ipiir lor the- 
puriMJse of juoenring attar of roses and rose water. Tin? in.ses 
are distillerl with diuible tlieir W'ciglit of water. The attar is 
skimmed off in tlie Turkish metliod. Colonel Drury mentions that 
it takes 2i»0,0(>0 loses to yield the weiglit of a rujieo in attar. 'I'his 
(piiV/itity sells on the s]»ot for 100 riipee.s. 

Kok(^ water is chiefly produced in Knrojx' from the Provence o*' 
eiilikago rose, JL growbi for the. piirj>ose at Mitehuin and 

iiiueli more abundantly iu tlin south of rTaiiee. Ouiserve of ro.si H 
and infusion of roses. tw*o medicinal prej»arationa retained for th<|ir 
agreeable tinalitiea rather lliaii for ouy special virtue, me prepared 
from the petals of one variidy of wdiieh was formerly 
grown for the purpose near the town of Provins. Conserve of <iog 
rose i.s made from the ripe lii|ia of the dog rose, Jtoaa atifintt. Us 
oiilv use Im in the manufacture of |u]l8. 

Th^ name Kokk ok Jkhtcho is popularly Applied to a feinall 
Craciferoua weed, Aitastalica hurocIiwUfna, a native of the desert 


regions of Egypt, Arabiu, Palestine, and Pi'r^ia. In tlic dry 
.season the defid branches are strongly incui vcd, und ilius serve tn 
protci't the still living .m?ed iu the pods. In ilic wet season tie- 
; biuiiclies a1>.sorb tJie inoislnro to ;i huge exlctil, iniiV»M, lesniue Vlu- 
I direrliitu tlicy bad in life, and faeiliiate tlie disjieiviion of tlu; .seed 
I under eircinnslanef's favtnirublc to germination. 'fhe plint is 
I frc(|Uently jariieil ofl* a.s a curio.Nily* iiiasnineli us iniMiersion in .4 
: busiit <»f ware r enables it to re.^nme tlu: tnigioa! jonn and to 
; the im]ije.s.iion tliat the )>laiit *‘c*inic.s to life e.gain,’* tuil- tl;c pio- 
‘ e« .ss is purely a jjby.sical mn;. 

KOSKLLJNJ, friNiLiTo ( 1 SOU - IS-l.'l), li milivi? of Pi.sii 
arnl Mil>si: 4 iui;ntly profcs.^^or tliore of Oriental languages, in 
. wliicli Mez/.ofunti was hi.s teaeliirv, is be.-t kiiowii as the 
: associate of J. F. ( 'iiAMroi.Lhtx ( 7 .C.), whose, studies ho 
sJuired aiul wlnun he aecnuipanied l{gv[*tiaii 

I oxploratiou.s (IB2S). On the death of f ‘hainpolliuM ilie 
j puhlirution of Ilje results of llioir expedition fell to 
I Jiuse.llinl ( Jla/i h/zhu/i th fl' fTfiiti} e thlhi X Fh/nuiei-, 

I 1 ><:;!> 1810, 10 voF. hd.i 

JiOS!<]M A li { A*o.-y/ef/-//oc'). a well known T.idiiate ]>lnnl, 
the OJiIy n‘]»resentalive of lln*. genus and a native of ilTe 
Aleditermneau regioji. It i.s a b»w .slunb wllli liiieur 
leaves, dark green abu\e, wliile I'encatli, and with nuogiir, 
rolled bui'lc on to tin* umicr .surface. The {low rs are in 
snmll axill.iry clusters. Kaeh has a tw(»]iji[jed caiyA, 
from which project.^ a bluish two-Iijipod cmolla i ni l.'.dn^ 
two .staiiiens, the other two lieiiig delieieid. ^I’lie Iruit eon 
.si sis of four smooth nutlets. Ik.itaniealJ y 1 hi* gf iuis is ui ar 

to A'u/ce/, btil it ditTcrs in tlie .'■hoili r 1 ‘onneetive In tia; 
anther. Ihy.'^einary was liighly esteenn-d 1 y the aueients 
for il.s aromatir* fragranee, and nu dicinal vi;e‘. In modei'U 
times it is xaliied mainly as a perfume, f»:»r wJdeli pi;ipi.»,-e 
the oil is obtained by disiillati'Ui. It doubib ss Im.-i slight, 
stimulant pro}*erties, whicli nia^ account for tin* general 
bilief in tlio tdlii*aey of, tin* plant iu pri»n>oting the ga-owth 
of the hair. Iloseuiary j»lays no unimportant puj-t iu 
literature and folk lore, being e^lecniLtl as an einbli in of 
remembrance, “ I'lien: ‘.s i-ost inaiA, tiiat s for n inem 
brance/' nays Ojihelia. Its u.se in I'onne.xion Avitli funeral 
ceremonie.s i.s not e.xiinel in erainliy places to this dny, 
and it was fornuuly as much valued at vved«iiiig fesiivilit's. 
The name “ ia»s jiiarilius '* or “ ro.t niaris " w:i.-. jac)l.>}.ib!y 
given in aliu.sinji to its native IjabilaL in tlie nelgld<oiir- 
Jj(n.id of the Sea. 

li(.)Sj'yi’'rA (.sr'c KtiVl'P, xoj. vii. p. 'Die ei le- 

bratial Ibjsctta Stone, a basalt .-lele conlaiuing a d'. cii r* 
of Ptolemy A^ Kjiiiihancs in Jiieo ►gU phii s, deiuolic, and 
( da*ek, which sii|>pra d the key for the di rujciit crf 

the ancient monuments of legy]*t, wa.s found near h'ort Si 
Jiilien, 4 miles north of the town, in 17!*t», by Pious.-ard, a 
French oflict r. It is now in tin? Priti7di .Museum. 

llOSFAVtK)!.). Fiider this name seviial disti.uct kiriil^ 
of ornamenlai timber are more or le.-s kimwn. 'Jliat, 
howi^cr, so ca’led in the ITiited Kingdom i.s Jha/ilinn 
ro.sewood, the ]}nf isintinf rc of tin? French, the liii. s( tjuali- 
tie.s of wliich, eoming from the. ]U'ovinces f»f lliode danelio 
and Pallia., are belieNcd to be the produce' prim ijially of 
/Af/AcvyAr. fiif/ra^ a begum iiioU-s tree of largv dlim ■n.'-Ion.';, 
called t'nhiium and jiirannttl't by the Praz.iliaii.s. Tlie 
same, name, jaeavanda, is a[H‘Iied to .-exei.il .spcciis <>f 
Mdc/ui riuin^ also trei's l>elonging to tJie uatiira! order 
mhuKszr and there can be no di»ubt tliat a ct j tain propor- 
tion of the. rosow’ood of commeiee is drawn from thc.se. 
sources. Formerly Pnazilian j-ose.wc.Hjd was .said, on tlu'. 
aiitliority of the Fn^neh botanist and tiavcller ( diillemin, 
to bo the produce of a specit s <if Trij.doTjvurft^ but that 
genu.s has now Ix'tiii eonstituted a section of 
Kosowood comes to the United Kingdom from l?io, Dahia, 
Jamaica, and Honduras. 'riio heartwood attains large 
diinonsions, but as it begins to decay before iho tree, 
arrives at maturity it is always faulty and hollow^ in the 
centre. On this account squared logs or planks of ro.'c- 
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wood are never seen, the wood being imported in half j 
routid lliti-lxes 10 to 20 feet in length and from 5 to 1*2 | 
inches in their thickest part. Owing to its irregular ! 
form the wood is sold by winght, and its value varies i 
within wide limits Jivconling to the rieluicss of colour. 1 
Ivosi.^wood has a deep ruddy brown colour, richly streaked i 
and grained with black resinous layers. - It takes a tino j 
jKdish, but on account of its resinous nature it is some- • 
what dihlcult to work. Tlic wo(»d is very much in j 
rleiiiand both by cabinetmakers and ]>ianofortc-makcrs, by j 
whom it is used Loth solid and in veneer. [ 

Tli‘j Jjir/ firry in fofi/nliii, ii cif Mast TiidicvS usod ! 

for nnjiiMKMitril fi’/iiit HIT. and carvings under th« luirao of black i 
wood, is fnspicutiy tiTinod Mast Intlian Rosewood, a.s is also t)io j 
allied tree oT iVl.-uii'is, JhilbPifjia .v/v.xfoVAr.y. Tho Tioia tic Uoftc of j 
tlia I'lTiicli, the J’t»rtugni:‘sc Piw dr and tlmCJeniian limcnholzy | 

is a J Brazilian wouil, t in* proihico. of J‘h i^ii^iraltjniina jlorihundOy } 
called in tho Mnitcil Kingdom tulip wood, and very hijihly 1 
cslccousl oii aci-ouut of its bcant ifiil ruse cfdonrand grain. African 
rosowooil is from Vtfrornrpits rri DomiMicau from Ponlia 
(ffrra-sca vfh urid in N ew' Sout h Wales ihc wood of Stfuoitht. 

locally receives the same nainc. 

liosn, also II.VKOSII C*snn, 1 .^., “chief/' 

“ tlie chief’*), staml.s In’ contraction for Kubl^cnu A.slicr, 
or I lamb Rabbeiiu Asher (b. Vchicl), chief rabbi of all 
( Vstile. lie was l>ora in (lerinany about the', mitkllo of 
<,he l.'lth cen4uiv and died at Toledo on the 2r>tli of 
OclobiT l.‘J27.' 

Iteli < a sexfuld cedchrity. (1) Ho was a dc.sccmlant of a 

Img Uiio of distiugiiislicd nuccslnrs, among whom Rauan (7-r. ) 
may be specially iiauu-d. (ij Jlo was ‘*thc distinguished of tint 
nnist «li^t.inguisiio<l iUseiplcs ” ^ of the foremost rabhi of Ids age in 
rjeimaiiy, viz., RaMnoju Meir h. Ranikh, better lie»wu under the 
name of R. M»;ir of Rotlicnhurg, whose tragic falc^ even more 
iliari his learning and pi(dy has oiidcaivd him T(» all Jews down to 
tin's very <loy. (-‘I) He was the father of eight great Rahbiidtr 
.schohirs. * (1) He whs in his own right, after 12UU in (Germany 

* Sre S«.hUliT-S/.iu«'s>\ , /fji. AJ.ss., Ae., i. ]>. ffO, jiolc H, uruiTl. p. i7, 

- n. M»!ir i>f |{*ine:n'*uiK (vm* rnwt not. ) Iinrl fimotig bis niuny a.-iciitles lt*ur 
niorr (li.srliUJCulsfuMi (Imii hu* II. Monb-iUnij l». flillel. Mbo v»<e* .sJiiln 

^viMi lil> H0<1 cMMreii lit NinTiiilniair in fine l-iifin aiul Kriierat 

.seliolwr ;n{d uiiMiiii* 01 the .\fortiiAfm(, now an inli’Kial jmrt. ef tin*. Kifil (7.1'.); 
(!') 1(. Mt ir UtikU(i||4‘ii, the tuUluir of ttie /Ae/j/u/io'A Miiimnniinjutti, nt»w an 
Intetfnil part, of ttic Miffiurh T‘*7*iih of XlAiMOsioKi (^.r.); (.'U U. SlilniMtuat h. 
Sidoli, \Mio wret<.i lii» ni.':>tei‘N Taahhei in laM-suli, <fce. (sec OMal. Antb. 0/ 

Vrht. {.vi/., (''tmbr., Ap)t. p. ; (4) 

* riie persiT.iitinjM Mini inn»s:u'res of ll»o .Je>v.s In man y parts of Germany in 

llie ■|‘!lli century made life .lo nnciuliiiaUle Unit ttic wt :ill iiic r <tf tlaeni ileti rininiMl 
to <p»lt I Jit* J.'iti'l of iJirdr blrUj rtml to onii/rult* to Mmt. of tbelv .an<.ii‘j:t talluo y, 
K. Mrir of Ihif iiertlxuv;, tuMiig uL tlie hvud of the enoKrot iom hud In (he ^pnnic 
of l' 2 S»j. Ills vvlMtle family and Ncieral oIIht fariiiHi-**, already anivt d In 

JiOmliimly. Hut <a i' Kliippa, or Knippa, or Koupll, f r., Ko/i/hA (. ,la*vy.), u coh- 
verU'd .lew, ivv4>;'ni7, -»l nml hrhayed hloi to liii} innsler, the bishop (V PDJH) 
of 1 , v.ho h.id him iiircstfil Jjy Ciipr.ii'i ^leini’rt (Meliihard) of vim 

l-.nnrlrd him ovi-r to tlir. eitiprrnr. f.'itdolph of llapNlmry. \vlu» had only n dozen 
yeiu> hefoiv. or mo (to apeak in (lie trrimt (hM inan pool's I:iiiifna»;e) “ nia'le nn end. 
after rlio lonji d<'*>ti uetive nt rife, to the i inperorlefMi, terrible time," was. thowgli 
very ilrh hi ili^iiiJ ifs, an yet r.nnpmatlvely pour in purse. He tin refore, Jn Uifc 
iiiidsnniioer of ih s one yi-nr (to '‘Xtoil. iminey fiorn the Jewv), ciIu.slmI llie poor 
rabid to Im; inipi iMOunl In the tower of KiislsJu^im (In Alsace) and »ul»H'*i|ni.*nUy ui 
other iiliu-' s. XVoissentuiry, or Wns^ei bui>r Ctuisiderable Mima 

were, offered by the Jews for (heir mered eliirf, bur the neKotlatloiiiii were 
brotjg’bl to iioiif'iit by th*’ l o’timtii.d of llie iubbl lilinHelf, wlio wimld not poniiit 
more t han u Inlli miin to be for Ids rejeua© (Uk.^iiA]. ('/.r,), yum 

on (UJtin, :v. He died in pri.son in l 5 W 3 . JUidol].'h'M suc«*-e?=sors, 

.\do!pli of .Nassau (fjsi IVfiS) iiod Allma'lit of Austria were w 

hcanlesa n» not. to detlvrr up for nearly fourlecn years the poor iitbbj's eorp.se for 
huiiul, hopitifif 1.0 extol t from the .lews even ffreiiter sums lliiiii t.Iiey had orittin- 
ally uffi ivd III liiuUdph for the rabi.i alive. In 14 () 7 . how-ever, a rleli iiiid pious 
but ehildlesH ni ni, .Nlesander SilssUind Winipfen of 1 -niiikfort, offered an enor- 
mous Hijiri I n the cornlition Unit the c.-injire^rjph.n of VVorm.s Hliou.Tii bury The 
rubbl's ii'-d fthonld allow at Ids oan ih-ath hla bfsly to rc.*«t near it (see 

l.owy^^'hn. S> rK i'l I'pittijihb 41 . . , za ll'co’/as, FriinkfortMm-Main, 1805 ^ .Mvo, 
pp. .V, -Uk H, Meli of Kiiitienbiirtjr -vi-as not inendy a fl-n; Riblleal and Rabbinle 
srho'ar tail also a ;;Je:it CnbballM. as It. Paiid b. Vcliudab Ihusid te.Ht.lfjei» in 
bis yf ir'oth /Pis.pibnifJi (Cmiib. I’lilv. MS, Add. dr,|, leaf 7 ia'), Most of lii» 
literary prodnetinns are irn'orjinnitiil wlUi works o? iii.s diseiples nnd Iho iliacipJos 
of tliese diseipli-fl. For hisUiiiee, .sojne of iii.s inassoretliT eUdeal c.^phinolioiiN 
lire to be fijiind In II. Va'aljoh h. Aslier'.s so-ea’Ied /itt'-tl ///jfifa/ fw, und of 
his i-onino MiMry ini the MlHhiiub Is to bft found In U. Voiiil-ob I.ipidunii Heliera 
Tom-fUtith VomUib (see UtsiiNAn). Other ITabbinic Woik of bis is to bo found In 
Rosh, Mor.ti'klud^ An;. Hut thero e.xiKtM also Indeiiemleht IlferatuiT i.*r Ms as(l) 
To^’tphnf. fi on Yoiiiii (In the editions of the flabylonlaii Talnmi.l); {^ 2 ) Hexponta, 
lnlbj t:r M'lnmes (i., Oreniona, 4 lo; ii., PraRUe, l<k) 8 , fob, a-Ide.h cmdiiJns, 

liowever, imuter by otlit-r iiiithors aIho, om Kubberm 00111114001, Kabln'im Thain, thn 
Takk’tiioih Shum, 'Itules 0/ I'enhenrc, by It. Rru/arof Worms, .fee.; iii., U-oibei'R, 
JHbd, 4 tfA; (:l> 'Afffihia (seo lii.sr note); ( 4 ) Rirrkfuith Maha'ttm (HWsl Tir-nto, 
I-'.AS, Hro) ; (ii) relliciouh poeinuof considerable value, ^hleh arc to be found Iti 
IJio Aslikeiwizie Mah/or. 

* fd fbeae we will oidy mention two. (1) R. VebiiiUh, hU surec9,soi' In tbo 

rttbbln«iUi, Is the author of llic Zikhron i Vntda/* lierlln, 1840, 4to). 

<2> J^abbexiii Ya'akob. is the author of (it) the 7’r/rtwi, printed tlinea iDnumcrnbie 
(ediytnncrpjt, Wevo di Sacco, 1475, fol.), aende of htws for a lonff timo normative, 
but now almost superseded by the Shftf^n *Aruth <if R. Yoaeph Ckro (w 


and after 1310 everywhere, the greatest TaTmudist.® (5) l£c was 
the first rabbi of the AshkenaatJe school who poa»efl«e<l powers of 
.^.V8leinati/:alion. (6) He was a man not merely of the deepest 
piety hut of the stcnieHt and, if wo mtiyf.iiy so, the m^st savage ** 
moiulity. Roith, iu despair at ilie state of affain? in (Germany 
(some, however, say tJiiniigh his being involved in iiegcfiiations 
wilb ihi; emperor for tho delivery of the liody of his master, which 
lie oniild nut bring to a succes.sful is-sm;),^ left his homo and 
triivelled riimles.sly about with his ii amorous family till he arrived 
ill IVoveiKT, There he wouM have remained gladly hud ,’iot tho 
Maimnnidcan controversy broken out,*^ He went thereforo to 
Oastile, where I'oledo, jealous of Rarcoloiia poases.sing such a great 
rahhi a.s R. Shelomoh Ihn Addercth was,^ roeeivod him with open 
arni.s and great ros|KM’t and electtxl him their rabbi. Under liis 
f?ves the celebrotcd astronomical work yrsud 'Olum-, by K. Yishak 
1). Yoseph YisracH’j was compost'd. 

Of tho nuiiUToiis w'orks by Ro.sh, which have la'cn firinted times 
innumeralilc, w^o cuii only nientiou the nio.st important; ~ 

(I) Coiniiifiitury lui tin* I'eiitftf .nirh (see IJuditr Ztkt'nim^ Lughorn,^ 1840, 
folWi). (2> Cfininit Titary on ibe MlNlinlc troatlseM of Hu; OTvlcva Z^ra'im uiul 
Tnhovoih (rtur uilltions nf tlu- liabvioiiiiin Tuhnud). (S) Cmnrnimmj y on tiui whole 
Ituhvbmiiin 'ruhiuid {ibbi.\ ihe A'/s*//!- Pifr^r ifaroih In by Itnblvnu Ya'nlfob, the 
aallmr^f moii, .Hue- note 4). (4) 'I'onephe Unrosh on a*'viMHl trruilses (nee. ^cblllei - 

.SziiiuNsv, Cutalo’Kti?, II. pp. "ti ai), (’»> Rrfponxii (( kmslantinople, folio, 

iiiid reiiiinlH). («> Jliihtkh^>lh Kituhnoth Tahimd ndUlons). (1) Jlnnhivjah, 
Si:va'ih, Ar. (TCTtameiit, Vi nke, l->78, Idiim, Hiid n piiiits). (8. M. S.-S.) 

liO*SlClilT<H ANS (Kosknkiikitzfk), a celebrated but 
entirely fabulous secret society. In 1614 tlioro appeared 
at CuskScI an anouyjiioiia (Jerinan work, AUgeineiru' und 
(h'nfdrtl-R(l\)rmntiiiR chr <fan~o/i Wdt hrtct'h^-n der Fania 
Fra tern itatis dm fi}hlii:/ien OnltnA dm RoAenkrt'uzrSf inviting 
tln .5 .schoIai*s of Europe to test tluj lu-etensions and ji'iu 
the ranks of a semet society, sai«l to have heen founded 
two hundred years before by a certain (Tiristian Uoseii- 
kieuz, who bad acquired on a j>ilgriniagc th(3 liidden 
wi.sdom of tho East. Tlu? society, according to tlii.s 
aceonut, possessed many secret gifts of knowledge, of which 
goldmaking was one of the least. Its character was 
diristiaii and of Trotestant type j its chief aim w'us the 
gratuitous healing of the sick. Though tho origin of tho 
Ruma and some, subsequent tracts in .su^qilenuint to it has 
never been made <piite dear, it has gcnei-aliy la?en lieM 
that Arnold, in his Kirrhtm- und Krtyr-fffsfofdr, renders it 
higlily |)robablo that the author was the talented theo* 
logiaii and polymath dohanii Valentin Andrcie (1586-* 
a ml that the botxk w'os originally a sort of elaborate 
joke conipo.sed in the stift at Tiibingen. But the iriarvfd* 
loHs elements in the account of Uosenkreuz and his society 
only .served in tliat age to draw serious attention to the 
Mipjio.sod order. A large controversial literature sprang 
u[», ami, while some violently condeiiincd the llo.sieriicians 
a.M lieretics in theology and medicine, others, ;^hd among 
them K. Flui>i> defended them and Loped great 

things from tlie enlarged activity which was proposed for 
them in the Fania and it.s companion tmets. (Gradually 
it came to be generally seen that the whole thing was a 
rny.stiticatioii. The name and fable of the Rosicrucians 
have, liowever, from time to time been made use of by 
such im]>ostors as Cagliostro. 

ivOSTN, or (]!olxu*iioxv, is the resinous constituent ^of 
the oleo icsiu exuded by various species of pine, know'n in 
commerce as crude turi>entine (see Tuhpentink). Tho 
.separation of the oleo resin into the essential oil-spirit of 
turpentine and common rosin is effected by distillation in 
large copper stills, Tho essential oil is carried off at a 
heat of between 212 ’ and 310®, leaving fluid rosin, which 
is Vun off through a tap at tlie bottom of the still, purified 
by pas.siug through a straining wadding, and received fiito 

JUsiiAL, note 1); (0) thu comnieutary on tho Pentateuch inentloned In thofhrts 
goiiiR uoto, aporltul.of which fonnn now un^tvRi'al purtftf cv(*ry liabblnte BIblo 
Ot w(ui tirist ismied at CcoNtantinoiile in ‘Ito); and (c) the Pink* 

//lt»v>jrA (ConstHnHnojiki, 1515, fill.). * 

^ y.r., after the deal h of hJe master hikI that of U. Slieloinoh b. Abraham Ibn 
Ad«li*.n:t}i (neo Kasuha IU.). 

•‘ See .SchlUer SKlntrSMy, C'oia/., U. p. 78, note 2 
Ihn Vaby«‘>* i^nUfusleth Jiakfial^iah, 

“ Svio SclAller’.Salnc9tiy, Cafaf., i. j>. 188 ji«o, • See UAeKHA III. 

Printed In 1777, and from an ancient M3. SRaJn in 1843, befit times at VerUn 
and in 4to. Tlio litirary of <^inbriUge uniretalty poisessee a moM volnaeJe 
oflt(Oo. 0, Ul>) 
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i a vat, whence it is^ladled into barrels ready for the market. I 
Rosiji varies in colour, according to the age of the tree ■ 
wheticosthe turpen|jne is drawn and the amount of heat ! 
apjjJied in distillation, from an oftfiquo almost pitchy . 
blaclf 6iibstau(;e througli grades of brown and yellow to an j 
almost perfectly transparent colourless glassy mass. The I 
commercial grades are numerous, ranging by It'ttcrs from i 
A, th^ darktjst, to N, extra |>alc, — superior to which are W, 
“window glass,'- and \VW, “wjiter white ” varieties, the 
latter having about three times the vahn3 of the common 
qualities. Rosin is a very brittle and friable resin, with a 
faint piny odour, softening at about 176'" and melting 
completely at the temperature of boiling water. Tt dis- 
solves freely in oilier, benzol, and clilorofonn, mnl to some 
extcMil in alcoliol and fatty oils. Wlieii cxih»sc< 1 to the 
action of liot dilute alcohol or when boiled Avith alkaline 

* it tak<.‘s nj> a molecule of water and becomes 
converted into abiotic acid, a change, which also takes 
place slowly in the air wlien the resin ij yet mixed with 
the essential oil as it flows from thi'- trees. Rosin is liius 
regarded as an anhydride of abietic mud, a.nd its use in 
ycilow soaps is due to tlic fact that this acid itself com- 
bines with caustic alkalivis to form a kind of soap. In 
addition to its oxtonsivo use in soaji-making, rosin is largely 
employed in making inferior vaniislies, sealing wax, and 
various cenii nts. It is also used for prc[>aring siiocmaker’s 
wax, for soItU-ring rnetals, for [litchirig lager beer ca<>ks, for 
rosining the bows of musicji! instrnmeiits, and numerous 
minor purposes. In pharmacy it forms an ingredient in 
several jilistcrs find ointments. On a largo scale it is 
treated by destructive distillation for the ])rodiiclion <»f 
an oily complex hydrocarbon, having a tarry <Klour and a 
whitish opalescent colour, whicii under tlic name of ri:>siu 
oil is much used as a lubricant. Rosin oil also enUr^ 
extensively into the common kinds of fatty oils as an 
adulteranl. 

Thn cldof logic ii of rosin production is the soutlicrn coiist SOitos 
Ilf tliL' Aiuiriouii Ijnioii,— tin* ports of AViliningtnn, Cli.arli*. 8 ton, 

• 8 H,vainwvli, and Urunswick hoiiig the ]»riiic'ipal oi ntros of tlu? trsde. 
Anno’ii iin rosin is (ilitairiiMl IVoin tlip (urpciii im* of llio .swamp 

It U!<tr*(Us^ Hiid of tlic lotilolly pne, /'. Ti.r.it.it. Tlio iiniiii 
siiiirc.t of supply in l'hiro[M'. is tlu* ‘Maudes’* of the vlcpartnicuts of 
fdroiidc and t,andcs in France, wlioro t.lio sea pine, l\ 

^ is oxtciisivelY I’uMivatcd. In tljcnoilli of Fiii‘ 0 |m:* rosin is obtaiiu-d 

• IVoiu the Seotdi lii, /\ 47 // n ■.*<:/ //'s, and tin fuigliout Fijroi)i.-a]i 

roiiuUics lui’iil siqiplies aro obtained from otli\*r s[M*(rie.s of pine. 
The imports into the United Kingdom average about 1 , 2 r*ngK>«) 
cwU. aimt^lly, nearly tbo Avhohj of whieli comcH from Aiucrica. 
Ill tlie amoniit inqioited was cwts. (l,3o7,81.S 

cwts. from ibo Lbiiltil States and ewts. from Frame), ilie 

total estimated valuo of the iinporlM being .C * 10 ( 1 , 9 ^ 8 . 

ROSMINr-SKRRATr, Antonu. (1 7117- 18r»5), porhap.s 
the most im])Orttiiit figure in modem Italian philosophy, 
was born at Roveredo iii the Italian Tyrol in 1797, and died 
in 1855. With every worldly advantago as the eldest son 
. of a noble and wealtfiy family, from an early ago ho resolved 
t<^ devote himself to (lod’a service in tlie Catholic pricst- 
liood. Ho became the founder of a new religions unlcr, 
namOAl tho Institute of Charity, but known in Italy gene- 
rally as tho Rosminiun.s. The members may be priests or 
laymen. All aro prepared to do any works of charity- - 
corporal, intellectual, or spiritual— to which they may be 
directed by divino j>rovidencc, under obedience to llicir 
superior, to tho bishops, and to tho pope. They liavo 
briliches in Italy, England, Ireland, Fnince, and Americiu 
InrfjondoTi they aro attached to the ancient church of »St 
Ktheldrcda, Ely Place, Holborn, where tho Higlish transla- 
tions tff RosuninFs works arc edited. ^ ^ 

llosmini’s Sisfema J^Mtjsojiro set forth the conception of 
a comtdeto oncyclopicdia of tho human knowablc, syntlHJt- 
ieally conjoined, according to the order of idi*ji», in a 
perfectly harmonious whole. This conception Rosmini 
^ developed in' more than forty volumes. Hero a brief 


notice of the characteristic principle of his philosophy mu.st 

SUdlCl.*. J 

Rosmini, eontemjilating the position of recent philosophy 
from Locke to llegel, and having his eye direetmi to the 
ancieut and fnndaniental problem of the origin, truth, and 
certainty of our ideas, wrote “ If philosojiliy i.s to be 
iv: tonal to love and ies[HM‘t, I think it will be necessary, 
in part, to return to the teiirliings of the nneient.s, and iu 
l»art to give those teachings the beneht of modern methods ” 

I n. I IS). Pursuing therefore the now gcneiully 

i approved method of the obsi Tvatioii of facts, ho most 
I carefully cxaminetl and analysed the fact of human know- 
' lodge, aiul obtained the following result s : — (1) that the 
: notion or iileii ef being or existence in gefreral enters into, 

' and is |iresu|i[iosed by, all our acquired cognitions, so tliat, 

‘ without it, they would lui impossible ; (‘J) that this idea is 
essent ially objective, inuMniu li aswhj.it i.s seen in it is as 
distinct from and ot)[ I to the iiiiiul that sees it as tho 
light is troiu tlie eye that look.s ;it it ; (5) that ib is 
e.vsciitially tine, lieejinse “ being ” and “ truth arc eoi-ucr- 
til)le terms, and be^^au.sc in the vi.skin of it the mind cannot 
ciT, since error could only be cominiltcd by a jmlgment, 
and hern there i.s no judgment, but a pure intuition 
aJlirming iiotliing and denying nothing ; ( I) that b}* the 
ap[)licatibn of this es.sentially' oljoctive and true idea llm 
liuinan being intellectually piu’ceivcs, first, the animal body 
individually conjoined with him, and then, on occasion of 
tho .-ensulioiis laodaced in liim utft hf/ hiniiii Jt\ the causes 
of tliosc sensations, that is, from the. action felt ho [ler- 
oeives and alHrm.s an agent, a being, and thurefore a true 
1 tiling, that acts on him, and ho thus gets at the external 
i world, these are the true primitive judgment.s, contain- 
: ing {(t) tho subsistence of the particular being (.-subject), 

I and {It) its essence or specie.s as determined l»y the quality 
i of the action felt from it (predii:ate) ; (5) that rolh^xion, 

I by separating llio essence or .species from the sub.sistcncc, 

■ oblaiihs the full si^ccitic idea (universalization), and then 
j from tlii.'i, by leaving aside some of its (dement.s, the 
; abstract spccilic idea (abstraction) ; (b) lliat the mind, 

I having reached this stage of development, can proceed to 
: further aiul furl Ijcr abstracts, including the first piim‘ii>l( s 
’ of reasoning, the priiuujdes of the .•several sciences, cunqdt x 

■ idi-as, groups of ideas, anti so on without end ; (7) finally, 
that the sjune innst iiniver.sal idea of being, this goneratfu- 

• and formal olemcTit of all aetpiiroil cognitions, cannot 

■ it.se.lf bo aetjuired, but mie^t bo innate in ns, inqilitnlcd by 
! tlotl in our nature. Beinir, as naturally shining to our 
! mind, must thereforo what men call the light of reason, 
i lleneo the name Ro.smiiii give.s it of ideal being ; and thi.s 
I ho laid down as the one true luiidjiincntal principle of all 
I philosophy^, and tlic sufnomo criterion of truth and 

certainty. Thi.s he lirmly believed to bo the teaching of 
St Aiigu.stinc, as well as of St Tliomas, of wlioin he was 
an ardent admirer and defender. The above .seven ]>oints 
could only bo Idiitod at lure. A complete joid exhan.stive 
treatment of them wdli bo found in Rosmini’.s Xnr Ksstu/ 
on tint Oi'uiin of \Aliich hii8 lately been rendered 

into English (London, 188‘I-84), 

Ko.siiiiiii’H Syislir/ta PUnsofiat li.as hctii tninslatcd into Kuglisli by 
Davidson {.Poffoihii's J*hilos<>ph icof L*:aulnn, 188*2). q'ho 

VC himo contains uLo it biugriipliical .sk( l«Ii of tin* aulliDr, with a 
conqilelo ciitab^gm* of lii.s writings, niin l y-niiir in all, on pliilo- 
HOphif'til, roli^]fii'iis. and nii:-*04;lla]ii;ous Hidgrcts, and a co[)it)US list 
of work.s relating to his life and philo.sopliy. 

ROSS, a county in the north of Scotland. Cr<)M.\utv 
(</* c.) consists of detached portions scattered throughout 
Ross, and for most administrative fiurposes the two coun- 
ties aro regarded as one. Tlio united area of their mainland 
portion lies between 07 ‘S' and 58^ 6' N. lat, and 3*^ 47' 
and 5^ 52' W. long., and is bountled N. by the Dornoch 
Firth and Sutberlandsbirc, E. by tho Moray Firth^ S. tajf 
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Inverue^s shire, and AV. hy the Atlantic. It comprehends 
i!, 00^1,005 a<*res, of which only about 220 , 2^0 acres are 
included in rVomarty. its length from east, to west is 07 
miles, and from norlli to south miles. The area of tlie 
islands is ( .‘>7,2- I acic s. J loss inchule.s the noillutm part 
of Lewis (see vol. xlv. 1^2), and other ten Lshinds of 
the Ile.hruit’s, f»f whicli eiglit I'idy were inhahiterl in 18S| 
(nine in li^Tl). Tlie oulliiie of Loss and (Voiiuirly is 
Nxry irn^gnlar, and both east and Ma^st coasts are much 
indented l»y hays and irdand lochs, hnfc except, in the i 
more inland recesses of tliese inlets the coast scenery is 
rv>m[>iirtitively tivUie and urujitoresting. 'riie Moray Firth, 
an extiaisioii of 3,.och Heanly, s{‘parates the county from 
Nairn ; the noft hern .sliore of tlie peninsula of the J>lack 
Islri is waslital hy CiamKu ty Firth, including the. Hay (»f 
Nigg and extending from Dingwall (o the headlands known 
as the S’.itors of (haanarty ami the extreme iiortheni 
coast is honndral hy the Dornoeh I’irth, an extension of 
tlfL^ river Oykel. On the west coa.st the inlets arc l\>r tin* 
)iU-*t part long, narrow, and irregnlur, the jaincipal being 
Loch jlroom, Fiittle Loch JJroom, hochs (huinard, Jbve, 
Torrldon, C'arron, and AI.sli. 

AStiifin f ttnti di'vfintff, lij tlic IKH 1 li-\vi*.vt of IJdss the Anluerni 
f'ertcis c)l rMck.*^, ruiKsisi ing c>it*s, sdusty, .'triil olln/i* crystal liin* 

ificks. arc well (h-N i h>]n; l. AhiOi- tlio)!! n-st mjci.iiforinahly red 
c«»nglt>]iH'i:iU.s and s.iiid;>tuni‘s of (.laiiihrifiii age, rising into tlic! 
]>if tuii'.sijin; jjoainl.iiMs w liirJi form, sueh a striking fcaiiin? of llic 
sv-niory <d urslrni Ih.i's. hartlioi' t-ast tiny an; overlaid uin.-oii- 
lV»rinal>ly l-'V tlx* (pen izitrs and linn-stoni s Itrlonging to tin* Taiwi.T 
Silurian division. (Uo«r iln-sr. hy <-n(»tim»n.s t<'vn^.slrial disj^laoc' 
menr, tlx- \r«‘li;' .-ni and (.‘;iiiihii;ui iMcks h:«\«* ]>nsln*d, SMtiio- 

liim'.s for a lioi'i.’iinlul ili-^ta ju-x of 1(o» mihs. Xew crystalline 
.struxtniirs have hi*t.'n Miprj iud’.n (**1 upon all tin* om Us allVcteil hy 
tin sc niovcinf-ms, and the ii'snl: ing cry'ii:i!iiiM; seliisls may «*oiisist 
of whal. originaily w^ w Arclnvan, t'andirian, or Silurian rocks of 
ordinary typ<*s. lu llicir pr» s«-iit couiliii<Mi, lni\vcv»*r, those eastern 
seliisi.s are ccttaiuly l.U'T tliaii tin; ohh r part of tin.* Silurian .v\ slein. 
'riiey eoviu* hy far the larger j)art of the two e4)uiilies. Along tin* 
eaj*:t coast they are niironforuia hi V eovned by the Old Ihd Sand- 
stone foruKition. Roi ks ot .lurasMe ((tolitic) age fringe the e?ist<*ru 
sluii'i/s. Ill the, lUfuk hsh* peniiisnhi tiny iinrlude a thin coal 
setiin. Nerir the Siimrs of Cr<»inaity they ah«»iuid in ammonites, 
heleiuiiit' s, ;ui<l other shells, and in the n inaius of vat jous womls 
and ferns. h oust fine, ehiefly in the form of bog iron ore, i.s fnund 
ill coiisider/ihle tpnuii ities. Of tin? varimi,.; mineral .sj.riiiv.s the 
best known is that ol StriillijielVer, cli'.iriicterized ehielly by snh 
jibiii'i’tted b,\dnfgeii gas ami variiius salts. 'Idm snrfafa; consi.st.s 
]irineij'all> ofhifty moanr.iin groiiji.s, inlerseetiMl by eoinparatividy 
riaiTow v;ili<*> s, o<’ npied piriiy by lakes aii'l rivers ; Imt in tin.* cast 
there i.s ;i eonsiderabh- 4*\ti-nf of eomjiarativol v level ground. .\ 
large number of tin? nnmnTains are. over :hMM) feet in Indgbt, the 
highest snmmit.s b-'ing C.n n Ki«go fyiS77 feet) and Mam Soul 
on flic liord'-Ts of Inverness, wliile An IviabhuL-bnn, wln>ny within 
Kiiss, has a In igld iif fiiiilfi Ibet, and Sgun* .Mor <»f ;idr»7 feet, lien 
"VVyvis, laTiiarkable for its immense isolated bulk, has a height of 
df2U feet, and ain>thee vvelb known immntuin, hen Allow, attains 
doSri f“>'l. A nn.re fra4^tiou of the. western distvi'-L of Koss is 


been gradually ditiiiniishing, Txsing 0735 acros in 1857 awd only * 
1185 in 1885, while that uinlor barley on the other baud has in- 
creastal from 6*185 ai’Tc.** to 1 8, 681, aivl Ihatgiinder oata fr#m 36,256 
to 31,6.8.5. 'flu? ju*i*a under potatooii has also doubled, in the catiier 
year hidng imly ‘i iri, while in 1885 it was 8982. The nreuiJinder 
turnip.s luw iuer<^a.sed from 12,228 to 16,557 uiiil that under iv>t;i- 
tioiJ griis.r.e.M from 20,869 to 40,819. TTorH'*s, principally half-breeds 
between tlii*ohl “giiiToii.s^’ and Clyilesilftles, nuinbcrcil 7665 in ISiSS, 
of whie.h .->.874 were n.scd .stihdy for jmrpo.ses of agriculture^ cattle 
numbi'ieJ •J2,97t>, of wliieh 17,811 wiu-o cows and h(‘ire!\s in milk or 
in e;ilf. and 17,561 under two y4‘.*irs old. Tliey arc ]>rincipally the 
nativi* ilighlam.l hre.tMl nr cros.*;o.s. Sheep in 1885 nunibcrcd 309,500, 

I 4>f whi4 li 21. '1,522 were one y*"^*’ ^dd and above, hcsidcs bluik-fai'od, 

I 4 )4>.ss.*.s with lA’icestors and tMossti-n between hcicesters ami Cheviots 
j are m»t um uiuniiin. Thorn is .still in Kosa and Cromarty a eoti- 
I .siiler.abli? i*.\*t(*nt of native wo04llaud. the tiec.s being ]»niieap,any firs, 
j oaks, »;di, nmi ahh*i. 'i'be are.i under wood.s in 1881 was 43,201 
■ acres. Tin* nal and roc deer have free se4>j>i; on the extensivu 
nmnnlaiu regitms, the area uniter ilcer f4»rfsfs living 710,305 acres, 
V'u.vfs. ba'lgeis, wild eats-, iilpine hales, uml other wihl animals • 
abouml. The usual varieties of wingC4l gamo an* jdoTitRful. The 
j g4ddi‘ii eagh* and o;^pii: y are bi>tli eotnmon, as well as many other binks 
I of pivy. Watt'rfowl of all kimks obound in Die exlcn.sivc Sjir.'i lochs, 

I uml tliC rivers and inland loidis an? speei.iliv abundant in trout and 
salmon. I'he ja?.ul ninssi-1 i.s found in tin* bed oi' tlu* livm* Conan, 
j Aoeordiiig to the lut4'.st h-indowni'i.s’ Ibturn, 2043 proprietnr.s 
po.sscs.seil 1,ti71,682 .irre.s in the c oimty of }b>.ss, of a gros.s anmnil 
valm* of £260,312. I’ho 4)\vner.s of le.ss tlnti^ om- iu ro nninb4.'n*il 
1719. 3'he fiillov ing owTieil imjiv than l‘»0,000 aen-s: — Sir .lames 
Matbi‘sini, 4(>6,070 ; Alex. Abathesi.ui, 220,43,8 ; Sir {venm*tb S. 
Maekcnzii?, 161,680 ; tlio duebess of .Suthorlnnd, 149,879 ; afi*! .Sir 
tk W. A. Ross, 1 10,445. h'or Croniiiri y .‘'epar.ilely lh4*. Ib tnrn give.s 
231 owners, posstf.ssing 1.8.206 aeiw's, 4 if cl 1,966 annual value. 

Mafntfd.cluiU'.H and 7hvn/c. -Wiib the, exeeptbrn ol[ distillalimi, 
there arc no important inrumfai Luri s wiibiii ihe eounlies, altln'iigh 
b«>im*-m.'idu w'oolleii cloth i.s wmv»mj in ibn coniiliy 4H.stii(.'t.-:. 'I'lic 
eoniiti*‘s dt’pi'inl <*hien V 4)11 their agrieuUin4* ami tln-ir fishing, w lpi h 
within reeent ye.ars has greatly developed through im]irovi d meaiis 
of eoniinnnii'afioii w iili the ;i>».>ut.h. Slornoway i±n4l the west eoiist 
have regular eonnnuniealion by ste.aimus with CUa.sgnw’, ami •ni tin- 
east e«*asi a .steam»?r leaves (h'omariy ami luv4*rgor*iou fi»i* Aln-i-h « n 
ami li4*it.h once, a week. Kish, cattle, ami shtM-p ai4.* the ]uim;ij>iil 
exp4»rt.s. The Highland lliiilway skirts tlo* Kiith of ^’’nunai ly hy 
J titigntill an* I 'fain to Ihmar llridgi?, a br:an:h pas.sing from J ting- 
wall woutlj-w’e«twai-ds to Strome Kerry, whence tlion* i.s comniuni- 
e.'vtioii with Skyi? by .st eam 4 * 1 % Salmon tishing is e.vten.si Vely caniir^l 
oil in the bays .ami inouth.s of the rivers, ami Die det'p-.sca fishings* 
for la.-rring. ;iini for 4*od ami fUla r largi? Ii.s)i, llr(^ armnig llie most 
j iiiijiortaiit in Si'otlaml. 'fhoy inchido the districts of Cromarty on 
j the oast co.ast, of Stornow.ay in licwis, of Ltu-h Ih-oikiii and p.'irt of 
I I.*M‘li Carron on the west ransl, the ivniaimler of tin? I.och Canon. 

! ilistriet being in Inverness-shire. The Hro.'iil flay of Stornoway is 
; fiimeil for it.s llomulcrs. 

[ Ad,nttiistrnf.ioK and. !\ipv7tff.ioK. - ’V)\q tW4> C4)inilji.ws of lb).s.s and 
j Cromarty form om; vshr.rilhlom, ami letnrn one member tf» parlia- 
im-nk Tin? buighs id’ Cromarty, Dingwall, Fortrose, f^d Tain aro 
inelnded in the Wick di.strict of Imigli.--, which return.^ one mcnibcr. 
Krmn 50,318 in l-Snl the pojmlation of Ross and Cromartv had 
iu'Tcased in 1841 to 78,68.5, and in 1871 to 80,955; in, ISSl it 
w.as 78,547 (37,027 males ami 41,520 Ivmiiles), of whom 56,086 
were Ciaelic-spiaiking. It is the. fourth iao;Jt tliiuly ]>oiailated 
county in Scotland, the number 4>f persons to tJie square inilo being 
25. The isl.and popul.atiou ainoinitcd to 23,960, of whom 23,149 


umb'p lOnO f. ct in h«-ight. Tiie prim-ipu] rivers are tin.*. Oykel, were in Lewis. The town ami village rtopukalLou iiTiiouuttid tn 
whii’li, rising in Sutherland, forms forabenl 20 miles the boundary 28,665, and the rural to 49,882. Tlio pbJieo burghs arc Cromarty 
with Koss, from whi« h m'nrit.s iinaith it reecives the Carron ; the (i>o]>iilat hm 1352), Dingwall, which is akso a royal biii^h (1921), 
Ikuian, falling into Crium.irly Kiith ; ami tin* Canon, flowing Fortrose (869), Tnvergordon (1092), Stornow’ay (2627), and T;f5n 
south 'W<*sL into 1 jim.*)i Cai rmi. Resides r/« li Alnie*? (area 7o90 (1742). There are thirty-one enliro pitri.shes, ami jwrts of two others, 

ai ro.-i), which is iloniinati-J by the impo.sing in.iss of R.-n SJioi h Jfistunf ttnd Anltf/uitirs. — Koss proper, posisosseii by the Ro‘»scs, 
!3217 feet) oil the north, tlic principal fn.sshwater lakes .-ire Lochs j originally only im-lmled the di.stnot adioining the Dornoch ami 
Faiinieh, Fnir, Lnicluirt, andtilass: but in addition to these there Moray Firths. Tho first who horo the title of earl of lina.s wa.** 


arc over a ilitzen of consiih iublo suii?, besides a large number of Malcolm Alacbcth, upon whom it wa.s bestowvil by Malcolm 
smalli-r ones. After his rebellion in 1179 tberc W'as a period of chronic insur- 

Sijif and A>trku/lu rr . — The most h-rtile j»art of the conn ties is ^ rection. Ry Alexander II. tho earldom w-as bestowed on Fearehor 
the eastern ilistriet, eKnecially th.'it included in tlio p-niiisnhis of Alim an t'SagRirt (the son of the juiesl), who being abliot of Apple- 
the Rbn k bsle !in*l Kasi.er Uos.m, tln^ soil vurying from a light .sainly cross had aTrf?ady pos»os.sion <if tho we.stcrn di.strict. Willi&m, 
gravel to a ritdi deep loam. In this district, agrieultuie is quite fourth earl, was present with hi.s clan at tho battle of Bannookbuj-n. 

as aitv.niLod as in any other part of Scot land. In the valb-yn and The earldom reverted to the crow n in 1424, and JaTnas I. rcstOTcd 

along the shores of the western coast llieru aro many ^mtehes of it to the hoiress^f the lino, the motlior of Alexander, JiOrd of Iho 
good soil, bill, partly on acrinint of tbe cxi c-ssive rainfall, tilhigt* is (sec JIebhit»K8, voL xL 607). Tlje lands of tbo tNorlddhi were 

not prosiM-nted wilh the same enten)ri?4‘ as in tlie eastern districts. in 1481 oonfvrrod ou Frinco .Fames, second sou of James III,, who in 

On tbe higher grounds there is 11 . large extent of goo^l pasturage 147S liml been created d like of Ross. Ross was oonalitutctl a county 

for .sheep.' According to the agricultural Htatisiies for 18S5 tlio in i66l, but the Rheriffdom of Cromarty is of more oimiont dote, 

total urea in Uor« ami Cromarty under crops, bar*? fallow, and At In vcrdUrrori Alontrose was totally defeated by Colonel Strachaii, 
gfjgjs was 134,390 acres, of wliiidi 47,639 acrc-.s W’ero umlor gintin 27th April 1050 ; and at Glenfihiel, llth June 1718» General 'VJf.i^ht- 
4‘rops, 26,496 tinvlcr green crc»]«, 40,*S19 rotation grosses, 19,075 man tUdeuted the Jacobites. So-called Dniidjcul circles and cairu^ 
p^rtnaneiit pasture, ami 379 fallow. The art*a under wheat has are very cfomtuon. Amon^ ancient sciilptuml stones may be mon-» 
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Houed tlie three to tradition marking tho bniiftl-iilacos of 

• the three »oiia of a Danimkine. Tlie larg«*j»t, at Shandwh k, Chyi'h- 
(V^harridh^ or thcJ**S£onoof Laincntatioii,” waa blown down in a 
Htnrm in A847 and bro(^n into thrro pivees ; a HUiallor one at Nigg 
i’hiirchyard, stru' k dow'u by the fall of iho belfry in 172r», li:is bi-rn 
re-ero< 4 |ed and fenced loiind ; and the third, which formerly stood 
at Catll»olI of llilUowii has minoved for prcsin vatioii to tho 

grounds of Tnvcignrdon Castlo. An am icnt vitrihod fort, 420 foot 
bv 120, orow'iiH tho hill«)f Ivnockfarii-l in Koddorty purish. Aniong 
old castlo-s un* tliosc of Loohslin, in tlio psuitih of said t»> dnto 

from flio liJth rontnry, which, thongli very' ruinonH, still '|)"s- 
KOKscs two s.imiro tnwors in goo<l ]iro.soi vntioii ; Bah-no, in the 
]»ari.sh of Taihat, eahl to have hocii built by tho oails of Ross ; and 
tho nmiaiiiH of Dingwall (.'astlo, tho carls of Jtu.ss's original scat. 
Df tho ,'il»b(;y of Koiirn, li;msfono<l from Ki<hh*itnu in and 

iutcriv>ting ns having had for its tenth nbliDt tho Krdonnor Patrick 
liemiltou, tho alibcy^ clnin h, much nitorod, is still used as tho ]Mirish 
churcli. There are a very hirgo nuinbor of lino im>«lor!i mansions. 

ItOSS, >Sitt jAMr,:' I’LARiv (1800 18(32), arctic voyager, 
^ waa Born in liondou lOtli April 1800. He entered the 
navy in J-812 under Jiin uncle »Sir John lloss (sec Ixdow), 
whom he accompanied in Ida first voyage in search of a 
nortli-west passage. From 1819 to and again in 

1827, he was engaged with <-'aptiiiu Parry in his voyages, 
lie served under his uncle from I8i*9 to discovering 

the po.sition ()f the north inngrietic poh^ on 1st .Inne 1831 
(see lk>LAit lliouoNs, noI. xi-V. [». 320). lie commanded 
tho expedition in tlio “F.rehus" and ‘‘Terror ’ to the 
Antarctic seas from 1830 to 1843, and after his return ho 
received in 1814: the honour of knighthood. In 1847 lie 
]nibli.shed .4 Xftrnttirf* nf a Vot/ofje in the A nf^in fir 
2 vols. llis last expedition wns in 1848 in the “Kiiter- 


f faV4»ur of (.liovMiiiii Ijoreuzo ra[*|i;mudji- Under <.l' Aragnu 

I ftiid Bona of Poliind the town hud ln-cii « eenrre of lilt iiiry eidtun^ ; 

I hut under Uia Spiiniards it T;i|»idly derliiuMl even in the matter of 
j ])e>pu):it-iori ('s2^t6 honsiidioMs in irail, 1J77 in HiaiC*. Tin* «?rowu 
I sfdil the lonlship in 1012 to the Aldobraiidini, riitl from them it 
; ]j;»s:5tMl to the 1 !' iiylu i^i J»ml lln^ t h'"s.":5lMj is bi'st; known 
i MS lln^ }«iitli]>lrn t? of St Nilus tlw y^ong*T, w husi* life the most 
i Viiluiible. .sviiirei; of infoiiiiMlion extant in n a-ud t«i the «•! 

I iiiiitti-is ill .siMUli'*rn llalv in the 10. li ei.jilniv'. **'*hn Nil. 

I (70.'» -707 ‘ w;is ;ilso ;i naiivf nt lln’ town. 

! See . f.n (•rnni>‘ h'rf.-, \«)1. i. 

IvOSSK, Wn.i.iAU Parsons, TinRi» Karj. of (1800 
I8»w ), the distinguished constructor of relloeting telescopes, 

, was horn at Vork on Jnm^ 17, l8tH), a son of tlie secoml 
i earl, wlio as Sir Lawn- nee Parse) ns, Ihirt,, hud been a ]U'(>- 
miuenl memlM r of the Iridi I VniiLimeul. Vnlil his father s 
I dealli (is 1 1 )he was kin)\vii as Lord Oxmarftown. lit? was 
M.P. Jor King s (N.»mily fr*.m ls21 to 1831, frisli rc])»e.sci\- 
tativc ]icoi* Irtun l.Slo, pre.-iihut of the Poyal Society 
from iS tS ti* IS^L ami eliuiicellor of ihe uiiiv* iidly of 
Dublin fiom lSti:h Kn)?n ls_'7 he th'voted himself to the 
im]»rovcnient of l elleeling teli senpes ; in 1839 he mounri^fl 
a tele.scoj»o fd‘ 3 feet a[MTturc at Ids M at, Ihrr (’iisfle, 
Parsonstown ; and in (8 15 Jiis celebrut'. il b fo<d ndloetur 
was iijd.slieil. Owing ti.» tl»c famine, and tin* ill'^tinbed 
state of the eounlry*, which rhunamhal lii.s at lent ion as a. 
large landowma* and lieutenant of Kings (Vainty', the 
iiistrumenf rmnained nnmscd fca- marly three ycais, lull 
since 1848 it has bei n in (Constant use, rdnefly for observa- 
tions <d‘ nebula*, for which it was ]»art icuhu ly sidled on 
account of its immense o[dical pow<a-. Lo?'tl Ih^ssc dic<l 


prise ” to Balhn’s Pay in search of Sir j/^olin Franklin. 
JT<'.,di(:d at Aylesbury, 3d April 18(52. i 

Ivt )SS, Sir rfonv (1777 185(5), n relic voyager, was tlio 
foni’th son of the Ptiv. Andrew Ho.ss, minister of Incli, 
Wigtonslnrc, Avljerc lie wa.s born hi 1 777. Ho ontered the 
navy in 178(3. In 1818 ho sailed in cornmnntl of an Arctic 
e.x[>editIon (^ee 1\>LAR Pkoions, vol. xix. ]». 3 19), an account 
of which lie jmblishcd, under the title ldv/<///c nf Dlsrorcn/ 
jor the Pur pirn' of E.rplorinfj JiaflinA in 1819. in 

, 1821), thri>iigh the rnuniiicence of his friend Sir Felix Pooth, 
lie was able to undertake a .second e.xpoditiou (see v^ol. xix. 
p. 320). Shortly after libs return in 1833 he Avas ktdghted, 
iiiado (kP., and elected a niemV»or i»f many lenrnerl .societies. 
Ill accordance with a pnanise made to Sir John Franklin, 
he uinJerlook a third expedition in 1850 and remained <>nc 
winter on tho ice, but. accompli. shed notldng. His own 
aceotnit o^tht? causes of his fidlure is given in a pamphlet 
published in 1855, lie died 3 1st Augu.st 1853. 

Ross also wrote A Tnailsf' on Xovitjntion hy Sfram^ 1.S2S ; Mr. 
VHoirs awl Coyrryumdencr of Admiral I^ord. J)c Saamar*::^ 1838; 
ArAic JL.rpedUiuVj 1850; and sovoral i»i]jpr iiiiuor wnrk.s. 

ROSSAXO, a city of Italy, in tlve province of fAiscnza, 
most xiicturesqiiely situated on a precipitous spur of tho 
gniat mountain mass of Sila (geologically the oldest part 

* of Italy) overlooking tlio (iiilf of Taranto. Tlie railway 
station, 93 miles from Taranto, is about an hour from 
the towm. Rossuuo is tho .scat of an archbisliop and the 
ceutro of a circondario ; marble and aIaKa.ster quarries are 
worked in the neigh bon rhoorl ; and the inliahitant.s nnm- 
berod 14,(388 in 1881 (17,970 in the commune). In the 
cathedral is jireserved the (Unimex Rosmnen^^, an undid 
MS. of tho Coapels of Matthew and Mark (Gth century) 
in silver characters on purple vellum, with twelve minia- 
tufes, of great interest in the liistory of Byzantine art. ^ 

MtaUUmt?d in tho Itineraries, Rossfiiio {llosdttnum) amw-ars 
tinder tho La tin oinpiro as one of the iiiqmrtiiTit forln;Sh?is of 
Calabrki. Totila tqok it iu 548. Tho yioople showc^l ffroat attiwili- 
ment to the Byzantine onipiro, and the (Ireek rite was iTjaintainod 
ill the c^ithodral till the time of the Aiigcvius. In the 14tli 
century Kossano was made a prliiciiwiity for tho great famib^of 
Da Baux. . Patein^ to the 8forza, ana thus to Sigismurid Poland, 
it WM ultimately lu 1568 united to the crown of Naples by Philiy> 

# II. oT Spain in virtue of a doubtful will by Bona of Poland iu 


on ( >c t< > I )i‘ r .• > 1 , I ( i 7 . 

Tln» llrst foiistrin lor i»f’ rfHct ting tob .s<*oj'<'.s *»n n l.iig.' sr;ilo, 
Wiilinm 1 Icisrln*!; jhaat nuvlbiiig afK/ut bis in* llufis i>t' 

ca.sting oinl ]n'li:-.liing and be ilufs nut. ni-jM-rii* t«.> bavc. 

been vi'iy snci rsslnl beyrnd sjuTnla i.>f IS i ncln’s diiinii.*!' r, bi.s 4 
foot s|HiMl)nMt (“tbr 40 -root Irbsi/m'i; bicli Xi. ry 

usi"! by biin (about. Ibis nUi’sl ion .si.*o aii disrii.-sion 

Vn.twivM Sir J. Ili i sidn l and Pidiinscui in 77 /»: Ath' .r.rn m ^ Nks. 
831 ’R), 1 S 43 , wliii li dt'.^**i vi s to bi' irM’Uf*! iVoni «)bli\ ion), l.nrd 
Rosso bad tin rid* nn no bid]> wbatcvi r in working bis way from a 
siiiall beginning to (be liviJlbint iJ-snlis In- :ti bi«‘\ cd. llis spemilniu 
iricUil is iM)in]v»siMi of four r<jiiiv;jlents of eojUM r riinl ono of tin, a 
very brilliant, alloy, wbieli resUts tarnish biMior tban any ofb«a- 
compound tried, t 'lib lly o\\ijig to 1 be t-Mreine biil lb ness ol tlTn 
ninterbil, f.oi<l Rossii's rir>t bngor iiiooiila were <'omj»oyed «if .i 
Jill in her <>r thin plato.sof spetailnin melal Isixtecn for a .* 5 -loo 1 jnii roi) 
sfddi-rod on tin- b.)i k of a strong I'Ut light fraimANork made of a 
peculiar k i ml of bcass ( 2*75 of copper lo 1 (»f /inc), wliioh bas ibe 
ex}i.ansioii as bis spet.-nlnm im tal. In lirewso-r's I\iii nharyli 
Jn}! nutl nf Srirnrr {tw 1 S 2 S lie di's.-r iin d In’s m.-u liine for ]H)li>.|iin;r 
the sptrnJiim, wbicJi in all os-i'nl ia 1 points ri-inaim-tl nnalurcil 
iiflcrwards. It imiiatrs the molions nnnb: in p<i]i>biiig a spii oloni 
by hand by giving br.itl) a i l■clilineilr and a l.ilei.d imUi'in to llie 
polisher, Avbilo tho spi’i-nliiin i-evcdvi*.*, .sl 4 e\ 1 y ; l>v .sliiiting two 
efienfrie pins lln? conisc nf tin* polisher can bi* vaih il :,t w ill fioni 
ii .stniighl linn to an e.il ipse of very small e.’ei n! ih ily, .and ;i tiim 
paialKijje ligure ea.n tlius bo olUainoil. 'I’be sp.’(.nlnni lies face 
upwards in a sballow batli of watei- (to pif.M i ve annitofio leni|<eiM 
turn), and the polisher Ills loosely in a ring, .so llint tberol ni'Oi 
fif tlie sjaa-iiliini makes it revolve h 1 .si>, Vnit. Tnon* slowly, Ib'tli iln* 
grinding ami polisbing tools are. grotivcd, to obtain ;v uinforni dis^ 
tributioii of the einoiy usi-i.l in I be grinding proe»v.s anil of the 
rouge eiiqiloyed in {.-olisliing, as also to juovido for the latei.d 
exjJiiii.sion of the jdt< h with whit h the j^olisln r is eojitid. In 
ScpIembi'V 1830 a 3 - foot vptj.-ninm w.is buisbetl ;ind nie. unted on an 
alta^iniulii slainl slniibil* lo fba’*M In.-l's ; loit, ihi-aigb the deliniiion 
of the image.s w.as good (c.wi'pt tliat the diilraeli,,u at tlie joiiits ot 
the apcculum caused minute mvs in the i-.i-c of a very biiglit .siar), 
and jts peculijir .skeleton foiiii allowed tlm spn iiiiini lo Inlluw 
Rtiiio.s]»liene ebangi-s of tempenilnre very oniekly, l,inil Posse 
deoido'l to I'ast a .solid . 3 -foot. spt'eiiluin. Iliibeiio it Imd been 
f(dt art a great dittieulkv in e.asting specula that the stdiditie:\t ion 
did not begin at one surface and pioeced gradually to the otl%i r, 
i the. eammon .siiinl mould allowing the edges to eool fijsr, so that 
I the central partH were Mibjcct to great .straining wdien tlndr tinn* oi 
i cooling ea VI iH, and in large rsistingH this generally c.ati.sed ei ai king. 

I By foniiing tliL* l>ottoi)j of the. mould of hoop iron j»laeed on i-dgw 
; mid elosely patrked, and the side-s of Kami, w’hilo tin* top avas IcP: 
i open, .Lord Ki)sse overewinc this ditlienlty, and the hoop iron had 
’ tiie further advanlago of allowing the gan develo[K*d dining the 
1 cooling to 06 oa][>e» thus prcvuuilug the ii|H!culum frofti being full of 
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porew arid cavities, TIjih happy invention secured the success of 
Uic castitig of a solid 3-foot speculum in 18J0, and encouraged 
liord UoHse to intike a .spoculum of 6 fc«‘t diaimdor, \^liich he also 
siiecoedeiHn doing in 1S42. In the beginning of 5 tliis great, 
lelb'ctor (wliic.il ii]» to the pri?so.nt time has rcniained without a 
rival) was mounted and ready for wink, 'rhe inslrunuuit has a 
local length of ri4 iV'ct and thjt tube is about 7 fetit in diameter ; 
owing to tiieso large dimen-iions it cannot lie pointed to every part 
of the lu'avt'ns, but < aii only be iiiovimI a sboi t disUitice from the 
meridian anti very little to the north of the ycnith ; tlie.se restric- 
lions Ji.ive, Jiowt^ver, hardly h* en felt, as t;hevo is almost at any 
inonicnt a siitlieicnt number of objects within its roach. From 
1818 to 1S78 it was with but lew inpTniptions employed for 
observations of iiebiilic ; arnl man}- provionsly iinkm»wn features in 
these oliji?etM 'cere. levealr.d |)y it, <spe«:ially tlie remarkable spiral 
eontigurat ifMi ;.i evading in many (»f the lirigliter neluila*. A special 
study was matle of the nebula of Orion, and the rc.sulting large 
drawing gives an ^.xtremely good lepn.'seiilation of this eorii])lKiitcsl 
object. Since. ISl.'i others have fniJowcd in Lord Ko.s.se’s footsteps 
and .several 3- ami 4-root min ors have hceii nireh*. while Iho de\ elop- 
meul of l efiMCtiiig lelcsc(»pcs has been so rapid that, wbereas tweiitv- 
livt* years ago tliero were no <»l)jeet glasses larger than lf> inches in 
• vi.steuee, :i ;l!)-iuch glass has now aetually been eomphdetl. lint, 
t1i«»ugh the refVa'-lor.^ siirp.js.s the large rctleelors in geiieial con- 
MMih-tiee of use. and are. very much belter adapted fo w.uk of pre- 
eision (mien»mctcr moasun-s). Lord Hosse’.s gn-at j-elhM tor i.s still 
iinapproaclietl in light grasping powir, and lyjo.iina a loible 
monument; of its makt r, w lio (as hi antirully e.\ptt*vscd on .a 
moinorial tabh*t in the pal ish eltiindi of Lin) “revciih d to mankind 
by the unrivalltsl < ri af ifin f>l‘ Ids genius a wider x ision />f the ghu v 
ofOud.” 

f*.i\v n dctiill'/il je coMin <jf tlie t xjiei ImcnfM ^vhlcli .step by Mlei« 
l<’illi)lht- rMiislnic: i<»u <»f tic* •'! .spocaluin in tii« l‘hHotf>phictil Trainattirmx 
ftir Islu. hi ihc Slime jiabhciitlim Jnr IStI jiimI IS5<) In* cirminniitrateil slievt 
(('•M.TipiIons iMKt rtr.o\iiHT** of M>me of Iho. more Intel eslinjf ru liuba*. mnl Ju llio 
\o*nine for l-SM tu? ii j.'aiirr ^>n t't^ Cioistrur/inn o/ fi/iii-uJa o/ fj 

p//«r;*no*r, mut *t S /roni 1h* (fhsi'i r./Zi'Me-s a/ \i hn/;tr 7 natft- iriffi t/n'm, A%*ith j 

iininfTiiu.s enifnivin^^H. 'Phe ncctoiiits f>f Die (Ui.^ia vsitions t-icen in tb-M* psiH i^t i 
\vi*re, linw ver, of » very friitrno ntm y elm; jj«*ter ; but in l.'-VP XO a ci.i|ipli*t*) * 
jiCMtinf of flie.ni M n.i pnbli>iio«l by tin* iire'*ri,t eitrl (“ < Uj**! rvat Ions of ncbulu’ tinU | 
rbvsters of stars made with llic d.fooi ntul :5-foni refir.ctor.s ai lb: r Cjis’. Ic Irtnn lsis ' 
In ls;s'')tTi t bo /.'. ltui\hn vol. ii. TJiO (hawiimof Do* ni'bnia 

of Drlon was pubb-sbed In ibe i'hil. Tratn. foi' IXdS. 

ItOSSRf.fJ, Co.-iiMo (1 439 1307), n Florentinojmitilor, 

was liDrii in 1439. At tlio ago of foiirtorn he beoanio a 
pupil of N'eri <li Ilioci, and in 1 IGO lio workod ar, a.ssi.stani 
to his cousin lleniardo di vSltdano llostu-lli. The first work 
of (3isimo luontionod livA’asari .st ill exists in H. Amhrogio, 
in Florence, over the third altar on the lett. It is an 
As.suin[)tion of the A^rgiii, a youthful and fecMe work of 
hut little merit. In the same church, on the wall of one 
(4 the chapels, i.s a fresco hy ( k:»si?no wliich AAisaii praise s 
highly, especially fur a portrait of tlio young scholar l*ico 
of Alirandola. TJio scene, a procc.ssioii hearing a iiiiracle- 
W(.irking chalice, i.s painlotl with jiuirh vigour and less 
mannerism tlmn most of thi.s artist's work. A piicture 
}»ainted hy llo.s.selli for the ehnrcli of the Annunziata, 
with figures of SS, Iktrhara, Alatt.hcnv, and the ]>aptist, 
is noAV in the yXeadeiny of Florence. Rdsselli also .spent 
some time in .Lucca, wdierc lie ])a.intcd several altar- 
pieces for various cliiirches, none of any great importain!e. 
A ])ictnrc aUrihulcd to him, taken from the church of 
S, (lirolamo at Fie-sole, is now in the Xational (lallery 
of I..ondon. It is a large rotahh?, with, in the centre, St 
Jerome in the wildcme.ss kneeling hefore a crucifix, and at 
tlie sides standing lignrc.s of St Lamasus and St luisehiu.s, 
St Paolo and St Fustacliia; hclow* i.s a [indc.lla with 
small Kul»je<‘ts. Thougli tlry and Iirml in treatment, the 
figures are designed wdth much dignity. The Berlin 
(lallcry pos-sc.-ses three pictures hy 'llossclli, tlui Virgin in 
(llory, the I'hdomliinent of Chri.st, and the Massacre of the 
Innocent.s. In 1480 Bos.selli, together with llio chief 
painters of Florence, Ava.s invited Ly Sixtus TV. to Romo 
to RHsist in the painting of the frescos in the Si.'^tine 
Chap€;l. Tlixce of tlieso were executed by him- -the 
Destruction of Pharaoh's Army in the Red Sea, Christ 
Prcac-hing by the L%ke of Tiberias, and the Libst Supper. 
The last of tliese ia still well }>reservod, but is a very 
mediocre vrork. Vasari's story about the pope admiring 
Itis [>aiQtiDg8 more than those of his abler brother painters 


has probably but little foundation. Rosselli's Sistine 
frescos were partly painted by hia assistant Piero di 
Oosimo, who was so called after Coj^jiuo RosselU. His 
chief jiupil wa.-s kVa Barlolonuneo. According to Vasari, 
.Uosselli died in 1484, but this is evidently a mustaKe, as 
Jiis will still exists dated November 25, 1506 (see Gaye, 
Car. itK'tl., ii. 457, note). 

For an fiofount f>f Rossclli’s Sislinc fresco.^ .stc. Platncr nncl Bun.S(*n, 
Jh^ftchtrihuntj dt r SlmlL Itoin^ ii. pt. i, ; rjiid Riimohr, liafirn. 
Fnr-'ic.hun»ji^n^ ii. 265. 

ROSSFLLINO, Antonio (1427 -c. 1479), one of the 
mo.st skilful of Florentino sculptors, was the sdn of Matteo 
di Domenico (.lainberelli, and had fonr brothers, who all 
pnictisc«l Rtmio branch of the fine arbs. Almost nothing is 
known about the life of Antonio, but many of his works 



Marhle lloUef hy Antonin Ro.'ii^frllino. 

still exist, and are of the highest beauty, full of .strong 
religious sentiment, and executed with tlui utinost delicacy 
<*f touch and technical skill Tlie .style of Antonio 
and hi.'i brother (see helow) j.s .a development of that of 
Donatello anil Ghibert i ; it pos.sesses all the rcfinoment and 
.soft .swcetne.s.s of the earlier ma.stei*s, but i.s not'^ccjiml to 
them either in vigour or originality. Antonio's chief work, 
.still in perfect j)reservation, i.s the very lovely tomb of a 
young cai’dinal prince of Portugal, who died in 1459, 
aged only twenty six. It o(!cupie.s one .side of a small 
chajiel on the north of the nave of San Miniato. ^ The 
recumbent effigy of the cardinal i» very romarkablo for the 
grace of it.s pose and the beaiity r)f the portrait face. It 
rests on a Ixandsonio sarcophagihs, and over it, under 
arch wliich fratne.s the whole, is a beautiful relief of the 
Madonna between two Hying angels. The tomb wa.s 
begun in 1461 and finished in 1466 ; Antonio received 
four Imiidrod and twenty five gold florins for it. A repro- 
duction of this tomb with slight alterations, and of course 
a dilTercnt effigy, wns made by Antonio for the wife of 
Antonio Piceoloniini, duke of Amalfi, in the church of S. 
Maria del Afonte at Naples, where it still exists. For the 
ft&me church lie al.so executed some delicate reliefs, whigji 
perhaps err intjciiig too pictorial in style, especially in tne 
troatinent of the backgrounds. A fine medallion ^ relief 
by him is preserved in the Bargello at Florence (see fig.), 
amj the original terra cotta model for this is in the pos- 
^sion ofr Mr Drury F ortnum; in some sm all matters of 

^ Illustrated by Gonuelfi, Jfon. 8epol. della Toseanat Flor|po^ 
161 9| plato xxiii. , • 
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detail the original terra cotta is fiiii>erior to the hnisbed 
marble, especially 4n the treatment of the infant Christ. 

RpSgELLINO, ^Bernardo (1409^1464), was no less 
able as a sculptor than his younger brother (see above), and 
was also a very distinguished architect. His finest piece 
of sculpture is the tomb, in the Florentine Santa Croce, of 
Leona^o Bruni of Arezzo, the historian of Florence ; the 
recumbent effigy is a work of great merit. The inner 
catlicSiml pulpit at Frato, circular in form on a tall slender 
stem, was partly the work of Mino da Fiesolo and partly 
by Bernardo Rossellino. The latter executed the very 
minute reliefs of St Stephen and the Assumption of the 
Virgin. For his part in the work he received sixty-six gold 
florins. Tlio South Kensington Museum possesses a relief 
by Bernardo, signed and dated (145G). It is a fine por- 
trait of the physician Giovanni da S. Miniato.^ Bernardo’s 
works as an architect were very numerous and important, 
and he was also very skilful as a militaiy engineer. He 
restored the churcli of S. Francis at Assisi, and designed 
several fine buildings at Civita Veccliia, Orvieto, and 
elsewhere. He also built fortresses and city walls at 
Sxiolcto, Orvieto, and Civita Castellaiia. He was largely 
employed by Nicholas V. and Pius IL for restorations in 
nearly all the great basilicas of Home, Init at present little 
trace of his work remains, owing to the sweeping altera- 
tions which were made during the tasteless 17tli and 18th 
centuries. Between the years 1461 and 1164 (the ilate of 
his death) be occupied the important post of cajH)-7tiaestro 
to the Floiontine duonio. A number of buildings at 
FienzeV, executed for Pius IT., are attributed to him ; the 
Vatican registers mention the architect of these as 
Bernardo di J’’iorenza, but this indication is too slight to 
make it certain that the older Rossellino is referred to 
(see Vasari, ed. !^tilane.si, iii. 9.‘1 sq,), 

liOSSFTTf, Dante Gabriel (1828-1882), poet and 
painter, whose full baptismal name was Gabriel Charles 
Dante, was born May 12, 1828, at .‘58 Charlotte Street, 

, Portland Plocti, London, lie was the first of the tw'o sons 
and the secjond of the four children of Gabriele Rossetti, 
the Italian poet and patriot, whose career was at one period 
as turbulent as that of his illustrious son was (as far as 
mere outAvard incidents went) uneventful. 

About 1821 Gabriele Rossetti, the father, after many 
vicissitudes, reached England, where he nuirried in 1S26 
Frances Polidori, sister of Byrou\s Dr Polidori and daughter 
of a Tuscan who had in early youth been Alfieri’s secretary 
and who had married an English lady. From his mother 
the subject of this m)lico inherited as many English 
traits us Italian, or indeed more. In 1831 Gabriele 
became professor of Italian in King’s College, London, 
and afterwards achieved a recognized position as a subtle 
and original, if eccentric, commentator on Dante, 

Dante Rossetti’s education was begun at a private 
school inVFoley Street, Portland Place, where ho remained, 
Ifowever, only nine months, from tho autumn of 1835 to 
the summer of 1836. Ho next went (in the autumn of 
1836) to King’s College School, where ho remained till 
the summer of 1813, having reached the fourth class. 
From early childliood he had displayed a marked pro- 
pensity for drawing and painting. It had therefore from 
tho first been tacitly assumed that his future career 
^ould bo an artistic one, and lie left school early. In 
Latin, however, he was already fairly proficient for Ilia 
; French he knew well ; Italian ho h«d spoken iroiu 
childiiood, and he had some Gorman lessons al^ut 
1844-*45. But, although he learned enough German to 

be able to translate tho 'Arme Heinrich of Hartmann von 

• 

^ See Porkxns, Itcilian SciUptors, 1804, i. p. 207 ; also* Id., Tusca^i 
p, 202, Historical Handbook o/ Italimi Sculpiuref 1833, 


Auo, and some portions of the Nibdunqenlitd^ ho 'after- 
wards forgot the languago almo.st entircl 3 \ His Greek 
too, such m it had been, ho lost. On leaving school ho 
went to Cary’s Art Academy (previously called Sass’s), 
near Bedford S»iuare, and thcnco obtained admission to 
tho Royal Academy Antiquo 4Bcliool towards 1846. He 
did not attend tho Royal Academy Life School, and 
no doubt his defective knowledge of anatomy was some 
obstacle to him in after life. The truth is, however, that 
Rossetti's occasionally defective drawing (wdiich, as regards 
tho throat, is most striking) did not arise mainly from 
ignorance ; it was tho result of a peculiar mannerism. ^ 
Admiring long and slender necks, and drawing them 
admirably in such masterpieces a.s Bcjj^ta Beatrix and 
Monna Variiia, he refused to see that in art as in ethics 
tho point of virtue lies niidw’ay betw’oen tw'o opposite 
Auces. Admiring largo hands and massive arms in a 
woman, and drawing them admirably in such designs as 
Prosfjrpine, Reverie, t^’^c., lie refused to see that hands can 
bo too large, arms tof> massivt?. As a colourist, however, 
Rossetti may be said to have rccpiired no teaching. 
Mastery over colour seemed to liave come to him by instinct. 

Of the artistic education of foreign travel Rossetti had 
very little. But in early life he made a slujrt tour in 
Belgium, where he was indubitably much impressed and 
influenced by the works of Van Eyck at Ghent and 
Mending at Bruges. In tho s]>ring of 1848 ho took an 
active part in forming the so-<-rallod pre-Raphaclite brother- 
liood, the members of which believed that the time liad 
come for the artist to confront again Nature herself — 
imitating no longer man’s imitations of her even though 
tho imitations be those splciulid workvs of tho groat 
Raphaelite or post-Rapbaelito ma.stcrs w^hicli had hitlierto 
been the insi^iraiion of nuxlcrn art. The revolution was 
to 1)6 one of motives no Itiss than of methods. Of motive 
Rossetti was from the first a master. His struggle with 
methods we have already indicated. 

To “paint nature as it is around them, with the help of 
modern science,” w^as the object of tho pre-Raphael ites 
according to Mr lluskin, but to do so artists require 
something more than that “ earnestness of tho men of tho 
13tli and 14tli centuries” which Mr Rusk in speaks of: 
they require knowledge. Without knowledge, as we see 
iu even such a marvellous design as Christ at tho Door of 
Simon the Pharisee (1859), the artistic camel has to be 
draw’n from the artist’s inner cunsciousne.ss, and the result 
is rarely a satisfactory quadruped. Intensity of seeing does 
not necessarily imply trutliof seeing; otherwise what phe- 
nomenon can bo more real than Blake’s Ghost of a Flea 1 

But Rossetti’.s genius absorbed from pro Raphaolitism all 
that it had to give, and llicn passed on its w'ay Upwards its 
own special goal. Often and indeed mostly an artist’s 
true and best education is unlearning rather than learning. 
It was so in Rossetti’s cose, though ho had tho most vivid 
personality and the rarest imagination of any man of his 
time. Plastic os molten wax, tho mind from tho dawn of 
consciousness begins learning, for gCK^d or ill. Youth, 
therefore, how rich soever in individual force, can no more 
help being imitative than a river, even though it lx> tho 
Amazon itself, can help refiecting the scenery through 
which it flows. The gojii before the young Hossotti’.s eyes 
(as we SCO in such de.sign.s as Taurello’s First Sight of 
Fortune, 1848, and Casstindra) was to reach through art 
tho forgotten world of old romance — that world of wonder 
and mystery and spiritual beauty which tho ohl masters 
know and could liavc painted had not lack of science, 
combined with slavery to monkish traditions of asceticism, 
crippled their strength. And ho reached it- he reached 
early that world which not all the pseudo-classicism that 
arose in the 15th centurj^, ripened iu tho 16tli, and rotted 
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in tL^ 18th could banish from the dreams of man, aa ] 
wo see in oven such juvenile work as the and ink 
drawings of Gretchen in the Chapel, and '-Cenevieve* 
In that great rebellion against tho renasrencc of classicism 
which (after working much good and much harm) resulted 
in 18th-centiiry matcrialisfei, — in that great movement of 
man's soul which may bo appropriately named “ the 
Itonascence of the Hpirit of Wonder in Toetry and Art” 
-- ho became the acknowledged x^r<>tagonist before over 
the X)ro-liai3haclit0 brotlierhood was founded and down to 
Jus List breath at Birch ington. 

And it was by inevitable instinct that llossctti turned 
to that mysterious side of nature and man’s life which to 
other painters of his time had been a more fancy-land, to 
be visited, if at all, on the wings of sport. It is not only 
in such masterpieces of his maturity as Dante’s Dream, La 
Pia, ikc,j but in smrh early designs as flow they Met 
Themselves, La Belle Danio Sans Aterci, Cassandra, <tc., 
th^t Ilorisetti show’s how imi>ortant a figure ho is in the 
history of modern art, if modern art claims to be anything 
more than a mechanical imitation of tho of nature. 

For if there is any jicrnianent vitality in tho Renascence 

of Wonder in modern Europe i*f it is not a mere passing 

mood — if it is really tho inevitable expression of the soul 
of^man in a certain stage of civilization (\vhen tlie sanc- 
tions which have made and rnouMed society arc found 
to be not absolute and eternal, but relative, mundane, 
ephemeral, and subject to the higluT .sanctions of unseen 
X>owors that work Indnnd “the shows of things”), then 
]>erhaps one of the first cpicstions to ask in regard to any 
imaginative [>airiter of the Ifitli century is, In what 
relation does ho stand to the newly awakened spirit of 
romance 1 Had ho a genuine and independent symixithy 
w’ith that temper of w’ondcr and my.slcry which all over 
Kurope had preceded and now followed the temper of imi- 
tation, ])rosaic acceptance, 2 »seiKlo classicism, and domestic 
materialism ? or was his aj)pttreut synitjathy W’ith the temx)or 
of wonder, rt3verence, and aw^e the result of artistic en- 
vironment dictated to him by other and more pow’erful 
and original souls around him 1 

We <io not say that the mere fact of a painter’s or a 
poet’s showing but an imperfect .sympathy with the 
llenasccnco of Wonder is .siilficient to place him below' a 
poet in whom that aymi>atliy is more nearly complete, 
l»ecaiisG we should then be driven to place .some of the 
discii>lcs of Rossetti above our great realistic painters, and 
w'e should be driven to jdace a x>oct like tlie author of 
/Cjccuj'nion and 77ie Prduth beneath a j>oct like the 
author of 'fhe Queetis Wake] but we do say that, other 
things being equal or anything like equal, a jjainter or 
poet of our time is lo be judged very much by his syra- 
^*athy with that great movement which w’e call the Renas- 
cence of Wonder — call it so because the w'ord romanticism 
never did express it even before it had been AUiIgarized by 
Frencli j>oets, dramatists, doctrinaires, and literary harle- 
tpiins. To .struggle against the Xjrim traditions of the 18th 
century, the unities of Aristotle, the delineation of tyj>es 
instead of characters, as Chatemibriand, ]!iladame do Stael, 
Balzac, and Hugo struggled, was well. But in .studying 
Rossetti’s works w'e reach the very key of those ‘•high 
l)alaecs of romance ” which the English mind h«d never, 
oven in the 18th century, wholly forgotten, but whose 
mystic gates no Frenchman ever yet unlocked. Not 
all the romantic feeling to be found in all tho French 
romanticists (with their theory that not earnestness but 
tho grotesijue is the life-blood of romance) could equal 
the romantic spirit expre.ssed in a single picture or dmwing 
of Rossetti’s, such, for instance, as Beata Beatrix or 
Pandora. For, while the French romanticists — inspired by 
the theories (drawn from English exemplars) of Novalis, 
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Ticck, and Herder— cleverly simulated the old romantic . 
feeling, the “beautifully devotional fooling” which Holman 
Hunt speaks of, Rossetti w'aa steeped in it : he wus so full 
of* the old frank childlike wonder and awe w'hich x^re- 
ceded tho great renascence of materialism that he might 
have lived and worked amid.st the old masters. Hence, 
in XKunt of design, so original is be that to match such 
ideas as are expressed in Lilith, Hesterna Rosa, INL'chael 
Scott’s Wooing, the Sea Spoil, ikc., we have to turn to 
tho sister art of x^oetry, where only we can find an 
equally X)owerfiil artistic representation of the idea at 
the core of the old romanticism -the idea of the evil 
forces of nature assailing man through his sense of 
beauty. "We must turn, we say, not to art- not even 
to the old masters themselves — but to the most x^erfect 
cfllore.scence of the tK)etry of wonder and mystery to such 
l>allads as the “ Demon Lover,” to Coleridge’s “ Christa- 
l>el” and “Kubla Khan,” to Keats’s “La Belle Danio 
sans Merci,” for x»arallels to Rossetti’s most characteristic 
designs. Now, althougli tho idea at the heart of tho 
highest romantic poetry (allied x>erhaps to that apprehen- 
sion of the Wcirriiig of man’s soul with the appetites of tlie 
flesh Avliich in tho basis of the Christian idea) may not 
belong exclusively to w'hat W'e call the rom.'intie lcnix>er 
(the Creeks, and also most Asiatic })eox>Ies, were inorp or 
less familiar with it, as we see in tie SaUimCin iniJ Ahmloi 
Jami), 3 ^et it U^came x>pculiarly a • jniantic note, as is seen 
from the fact tliat in tjie old ma'‘tier.s it resulted in that 
asceticism which is its logical oxpressu>n and which was 
once an in.sejiarable incident of all romantic art. in 

order to express this stuxicndous idea ns fully as the poets 
have exxiressed it, how is it x>ossible toadox>t tlio asceticism 
of the old masters? This is the question that llossctti 
asked himself, and answered by his own progrcs.s in nrt. 
Not that it is j'ossible here to give a chronolc»gical (catalogue 
of Ro.ssetti’s pictures. Moreover this has been already doru) 
in great mciosuro by Mr AVilliam Sharp, Mr W. M. Rossetti, 
and others. We shall only dwell upon a few of those " 
which most strongly indicate the course his genius took. 

In all of them, how’ever, tho x^oorest and tho best, is 
displayed that x>t>wer which Blake calls vision- the j?ower 
which, as he finely says, is “surrounded the daughters 
of iiisi)iration,” the pow’er, that is, of seeing imaginary 
objects and dramatic actions — x^hysically seeing them as 
well as mentally — and flashing them ux>oii the imagina- 
tions (even ux>on the corxjoreal sense.s) of others. 

It was as early as 1819 that Rossetti exhibited in the 
so-called Free Exhibition the Girlhood of the Virgin, one 
of the most beautiful and characteristic of all his works. 
He sc:arcely ever exhibited again in London, though just 
before his death his largest and mast ambitious xucturc, 
Dante’s Dream, was exliibitod at LivcrxiooL 

Then came, in 18^0, The f7e/7/e, that sbort-liv^d maga- 
zine of four numbers uxion which so much has of late been 
WTitten. If The Genn was really “ an official inanifosto or 
apologia of pre-Raphaolitism,” all tliat it had to preach 
was the noble doctrine of tho sacrednoss, the saving grace, 
of conscience in art. In it .^q^eared Rossetti’s (locm the 
“Blessed Damozel,” the prose Soul” 

(written as early as 1848), six sonnets, and four lyrics, but 
none of his designs, though two illustrations had been 
profiared and discarded on account of their unsatisfactory 
cohdition when reproduced. Like the other contributon 
to The Germ Rbssetti had a belief that can only l>e called 
Xiassionato in the value of subject in art. For some years 
his fecundity as a designer was called into astonishing 
actiijity, but not always in the field of wonder and poetic 
mystery. The artist who had had the strongest influence 
ux>on Rossetti’s early tastes was Madox Brown, wh^en 
geniusi dramatic and historic, has at length obtained 
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imiversal ificognitmn through the magnificent frescos at j 
*^nchesler. Thotigh not one of the prc^Raphaelite 
bnn^^^ljood, hvi liHil been a contributor to The Oerm. 
Rosse< was deeply iinjiresaed with the )>ower and fecun- 
dity •©£ displayed by Mr R^owIl^s cartoons exhibited 

in WcstiUi-ifjittr Hall, and when he hiinstdf began serious 
work as a ]H4aler lui thoi*glit of llrown as tlio one man | 
from wliom lit would willin|;ly receive practical guidance, 
and Vrote to hi^i at random. He became Brown's pujul ; 
hut only once o* twice, as in Found and Dr Johnson 
at tlic Mitre, did Rossetti tiy his hand at such realistic 
subjects as Drown lovefi, tind then with a success 
that is very suri>rismg if wu consider how entirely his 
artistic energy liad wtrked \]\ very dilferent lines. Found, 
begun in 1853, still remaiui; unfinished. A countryman 
entering Ijondon in ^Iie early inorning is accidentally 
or fatally encountered at the *foot of the bridge by his 
rustic sweetheart, who, liaving gone to Dondon, lias been, 
in the most pathetic and terrible sense of the word, 
“ lost."' At sight of her lover the girl falls fainting at his 
feet. The ex]»ression oi shame and horror on her still 
beautiful face as she eewors against the wall, and the 
cx|>rcssion of pity and gi ief on the man’s as he clasps her 
hands and tries to raise her are unsurpassed aii<l pcrhat»s 
for sheer power unequalled iu modern dramatic art. 

Many circuinstanccs- -foi instance, the beginning of such 
grand designs as Ma^ lene at the l)<»or of Simon the 
Pharisee, “ AspectA, Me* asa,’= the Boat of Love, itc.,-— iiilcr- 
fered with the com] fiction of Found. With the exception 
of the Boat of Love, Dante's iJreaiu (1870) was pcrhap.s 
Kossetti’s most ambitious design in purely imaginative art. 
From the painting of this picture to his death Rossetti 
Jiover satisfactorily completed a large and eJaborate design 
— not because his faculty of invention w'lisever exhausted ; 
in the very year of his deatii his brain was teeming with 
ideas as^,:',:stle.ssly as when he designed Found and the 
Boat of fjove. Ihit the truth is that he wanted to write 
, more poetry , uiul those WTinderful half-lengths of women 
for w'luch, late in life, ho liccame so famous wxro nut only 
buaiitiful and satisfying but comparatively easy of achieve 
ment ; moreover purchasers w ere keen to comniission 
them. Among those half-lengths, however, w'ill be found 
some of his greatest works, C-hief among them (if it is 
n(»t Proserpine) is the inarvollou.s ciayon design I'andora 
in the [»osses.sion of the ])rtjsent writer. In it is seen at 
its higlie^t Rossetti's unique faculty of treating classical 
legend in the trmj romantic spirit. The grand and sombre 
beauty of l*aridora's face, the mysterious haunting sadness 
in her deep blue-grey eyes as she tries in vain to reclo.se 
the fatal l>ox from which are still escaping the smoke and 
flames that shape tliemselves os they curl over her head 
into shadowy spirit faces, grey with agony, between 
tortured ^vings of sullen fire, are in the highest romantic 
mood. Aid if the Proserpine does not equal this design 
irf elaborate allegorical richness it has perhaps the still 
higher merit of suggesting lofty tragedy by the simplest 
means. By sheer force of facial expression, a woman 
clasping a jicmegranate renders a tragic situation as fully 
as though the canvas had lMiwi?crow'^ded wdth figures. 

But we must turn to his poetry. “ The Blessed 
Damozel ” was written so early as 1848. “ Sister Helen ” 

Mjts produced in its original form in 1850 or 1851. The 
translations from the early Italian poets also began as far 
Wtek as 1845 or 1846, and may have been mainly com- 
pleted^ by 1849, Materials for the volume of original 
poetry (1870) accumulated slowiy, and those having been 
^mewhat wddely ro6wi in manuscript liad a very great 
influence U|>on our poetic literature long beioro tneir 
appearance^ in print ; but this is not the place for criticiz- 
ing^them in detail. AH that we can here say is that in 
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poetry no Jess than in art what makes Rossetti so 
ant a figure is the position he took up with regard to the 
Rcnascencefcf Wonder — to tliat modern revival <if what is 
called the “ romantic ’* spirit, that spirit without which 
Knglish poetry, as the present w'riter has on a former 
occasion .said when discussing Ike romantic movement, can 
scarcely hold an original place at all when challengeil in 
a court of universal criticism. The Renascence of Wonder 
culminates in Rossetti's i»octry as it culminates in his paint- 
ing. The poet who should go beyond Rossetti would pass 
out of the realm of poetry into [>uro mysticism, as certain 
of his sonnets show'. FiiH5 as are these sonnets, it is in 
his romantic ballads that Rossetti (notwithstanding a 
certain rnggedness of movement) slioys bi.s greatest 
strength. In this oi»iiiion (which is not the general one) 
we agree with DrUuelfer. “Sister Helen, " “The Blessed 
Damozel,’' “Staff, and S<Tip,” “ Fdeii Bower,” “Troy 
! Town,” Rose Mary,” as representing the iinxlern revival 
j of the true romantic take a lilace quite apart from 

! the other poetry of our tinii\ ^ 

By the modern revival of the romantic s|)irit in 
FngJish poe.try we mean something iinnfii mon> tlian tin* 
revival, at the close of the last cent nty, of natural language, 
the change discussed by Wordsworth in liis fannuis Bi»* 
face, and, by Coleridge in his comments thereon-- that 
change of diction and of poetic, methods whiih is com- 
monly supposed to have arisen with Cowpor, or, if not 
with Cow]»er, witli Burns. The truth is that Wordsworth 
anti Coleridge were too near the great changes in tpiestiou, 
and they themselves took too active a part in those 
changes, to hold the liislorieal view of what the changes 
really w-ere. Im]>ortaiJt as was the change in ]»oetit^ 
uiethods wliich they .so admirably ])racti.sed and discussetl, 
important as was the revival of natmal language, which 
then set in, it wa.s not nearly so inqtortant as that other 
revival which had V>egun earlier arwl of which it was tht^ 
outcome- - the n^vival of the romantic the Renas- 

cence of Wonder, even beneatli tlie weight of 18tli 
century diction, the first movement of which no one 
has yet been able clearly and decisively to point out, 
but which is certainly English, and neither (Icrman nor 
French in its origin, anvl can be tracred through Clialterton, 
Maepherson, and tlie Bercy Ballads. 

A.S a more que.stion of method.s, a ri'^irtion against the 
poetic diction of Rope and liis followers was inevitable. 
But, in discussing the romantic temjun* in relation to 
the overthrow the bastard classicism ajul didactic 
materialism of the 18tli century, we must, a.s wo have 
just seen in di.scus.sing Rossetti’s pictures, go deeper than 
niere artistic methods iu }K>etry. When closely exaiidncd 
it is in inetluxl only that the poetry of Cowper is 
dilTerent from the ratiix-inative and un roman tic poetry 
of Dryden and Rojie and their folicuvc.rs. Po]»e treatiMi 
prose subjects in the ratioci native — that is to say, 
the prose — temper, but in a highly artificial diction 
W'hich people agreed to call poetic. Cowper treated prose 
subjtKits tex) — treated them in the. same prose temper, but 
used natural language, a noble thing to do, no doubt 
but this w'as only a part (and by no mean.s the cldef part) 
of the great work achieved by Englisli poetry at the close 
of last century. That pcjriod, to tie sure, freed us from 
the poetic diction of Rope ; but it gave us something more 
precious still - it gave u.s entire freedom from the hard 
rhetorical materialism imported from France ; it gave a 
now seeing to our eyes, which were opened once more to 
the mystery and the wonder of the universe and tho 
romance of man's destiny ; it revived in short the romantic 
spirit, but the romantic spirit enriched by all the clarity 
and sanity that tho reu]p$cenco of classicism was able to 
lend. 
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greatest movement that has occurred in later timea 
W8US that which Bubstituted for the didactic materialmm 
of the 18th century the new romanticism o” the 19th, 
the leaders of which movement, Coleridge and Scott, 
were admirably followed by Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
Not that Wordsworth wiis a stranger to the romantic 
tom{>cr. The magnificent image of Time and Death 
under the yew tree is worthy of any romantic poet that 
ever lived, yet it cannot be said that he escaped save 
at moments from the comfortable 1 8tli-c<jntury didactics, 
or that ho was a spiritual writer in the sense that 
Coleridge, Blake, and Shelley were spiritual writers. 

Of the true romantic feeling, the ever present apprehen- 
sion of the spiritual world and of that struggle of the soul 
with earthly conditions which we have before spoken of, 
Rossetti's i)oeitry is as full as his pictures — so full indeed 
that it was misunderstood by certain critics, who found in 
the most spiritualistic of poets and painters the founder of 
a /‘fleshly school.” Although it cannot be said that 
“TJj.e Blessed Damoztd ” or “Sister Helen’' or “Rose 
Mary” reaches to the height of the masterpieces of Coleridge, 
the ]>urely romantic temper was w'ith Rossetti a more per- 
manent and even a more natural temper than with any other 
19 til-century poet, even including thoauthorof “Christabcl” 
h^sclf. As to the other lOth-ceritury poet^i, though the 
Ettrick Shepherd in Th4^ Queen' ^ WaJee show’s plenty of 
the true feeling, Hogg's verbosity is too great to allow of 
really successful work in the field of romantic ballad, 
whore concentrated energy is one of the first requisites. 
And even Dobell’s “ Keith of Uavclston ” Los hardly been 
fused in the fine atmosphere of fairy land. Byron's 
“footliglit bogies” and Shelley's metaphysical abstractions 
had of course but very little to do wdth the inner core 
of romance, and we have only to consider Keats, to whose 
‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci” and “ Kve of St Mark ” 
Rossetti always acknowledged himself to bo deeply in- 
debted. In the fa»no\w close of the seventh stanza of the 
“ Ode to a Nightingale ” — 

riiannocl magic easements opcniiig on the foam 
Of perilous «eas in faery laiula forlorn — 

there is of course the true thrill of the poetry of wonder, 
and it is expressed with a music, a startling magic, 
above the highest reaches of Rossetti's poetry. But, w ith' 
out the evidence of Keats’s two late poems, ** La Belle 
Dame sans Merci ” and the “ Eve of 8t Mark,” who could 
have said that Keats show^ed luoro than a passing appre- 
hension of that which is the basis of the romantic temper 
— the supernatural? In contnisting Keats with Rossetti 
it must always be remembered that Keats’s power over the 
poetry of wonder came to him at one flash, and that it 
was not (as wre have said cisewdiere) “ till late in his brief 
life that his bark was running full sail for the enchanted 
isle where the old ballad wTitcrs once sang and where 
now sate the wizard Coleridge alone.” Though outside 
Coleridge’s work there had been nothing in the poetry of 
wonder comparable with Keats's “ La Bello Dame sans 
Merci,” he had previously in ‘'Lamia” entirely failed 
in rendering the romantic idea of beauty as a lualcfi- 
cent pow’cr. The reader, owning to the atniosphcre sur- 
rounding the dramatic action being entirely ^classic, does 
not l>eUeve for a moment in the serpent woman. The 
classic accessories suggested by Burton’s brief narra- 
tive hampered Keats where to Rossetti (os wo see in 
“ Pandora,” “ Cassandra,” and “ Troy Town ”) they would 
simply have given birth to romantic ideas. It is perhaps 
with Coleridge alone that Rossetti can be compared as a 
worker in the Renascence of Wonder. Although his 
apparent lack of rhythmic spontaneity places him below 
the great master as a singer (for in these miracles of 
Coleridge’s genius poetry ceases to appear as a fine art at all 


— it is the inspired song of the changeling child “singin/r 
dancing to itself ”), in permanence of tlfe romantic feeli^ 
in vitality of belief in the power of the unseen, 
stands alone. Even the finest portions of his J^fcorical 
ballad “ The King’s Tragedy ” are ihose which 
the supernatural. 

In the spring of 1 860 Rossetti married Elizabeth 
Eleanor Biddall, who being vrry beautiful constantly 
painted and drawn by him. She had ont still-born child 
ill 1861, and died in February 1862. ]Mrs Rossetti’s own 
water-colour designs show an . extraoidinary genius for 
invention and a rare instiset for colour. lie felt her 
death so acutely that in the first paioxysm of his grief he 
insisted upon his poems (then in manuscript) being buried 
with her. These wore at a later ^riod recovered, how- 
ever, and from this time to his ceath he continued to 
write poems and produce pictures, — in thij latter relying 
more and more upon his inanipula>ive skill but exercising 
less and less, - -for the reasons above mentioned, — his 
exhaustlcss faculty of invention. 

About 1868 the curse of the ajtistic and jioetic tem])era 
ment, insomnia, attacked him. One of the most distress- 
ing effects of this malady is a nervous shrinking from 
personal contact with any save a few intimate and con 
stautly seen friends. Tliis peculiar kind of nervousness 
may be aggravated by the use of narcotics, and in bis i^ase 
was aggi'avated to a very painful de^.greo ; at one time 
he saw scarcely any one save his own family and iinmo 
diate family connexions and the present writer. During 
the time that his second volamo of original poetry, UallatU 
<md Sonnet was passing tlrongli the press (in 1881) his 
health began to give way, .ind he left Loudon for (Cumber- 
land. A sta3' ^ lew weeks in the Vale of St John, how- 
ever, did nothing to improve liia health, and lie returned 
much shattered. Tic then went to Birchington-on-8ea, 
but received no benefit from the change, and, gradually 
sinking from a complication of disorders, he died on Sunday 
the 9th April 1882. 

Tu all matters of taste Rossetti’s influence has been im 
mense. The purel 3 '^ decorative arts he may be said to have 
rejuvenated directly or indirectly. And it is doubtful 
'whether an^* other Victorian poet has left so deep an ini 
|)rcsf>Jon upon the poetic methods of his time. 

One of tlie most wonderful of Rossetti’s endowments, 
however, w’os neither of a litcrary^ nor an artistic kind: it 
was that of a rare and most winning personality which 
attracted towards itself, as if by an unconscious magnetism, 
the love of all his friends, the love, indeed, of all who 
knew him. 

Sue T. Ball Caine, llecoUeriioJis of Danie Gcttn'iel Jiossetti, 1882 : 
and William Sharp, J)ant^ Qabriel llbasclti, a Record ctiul a Study, 
1882. (T. W.) 

ROSSINI, OioiiCHiNo Antonio (1792-1868), Italian 
dramatic composer, was born at Pesaro, Februar;, 29, 1792. 
He first studied music under Angelo Tesei, and that so 
successfully that he was abk to sing solos in church when 
only ten years old, and throe years later to appear at the 
opera house as Adolfo, in Paer’s Camilla. Ho was next 
placed under a retired tenor, named Babbini, and on the 
V>reaking of his voice he entered the Liceo at Bologna for 
the puri)ose of studying counterpoint under Mattei. On 
his departure from the sc^hool, Mattei, who was not pleased 
vlith his progress, told him that he knew enough counter- 
point to enable him to write in the free style, but that ne 
WAS quite . unfit for the composition of church music. . “Do 
I know enough to write operas?” asked Rossini. “ Quite 
enpugh,” was the reply. “ Then,” vsaid the boy, “I care to 
know noiimoro.” But in truth his wonderful instinct had 
taught him a great deal more than either he or Mattei 
suspected. Rossini’s first opera, La CwmlAale di Mratri* 
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fiumu^ waA produbed with success at the Teatro Son 
at Venice in 1810, In 1811 he produced L"E<piivoco 
at Bs^gna; but his first real triumph was 
achieved at Venice in 1812, in IJInyanno a work 

in which liis genius unmistakably asserted itself. In the 
same year he produced La Pietra del Paragone^ with equal 
applause, at Milan, besides four other operas in other 
place^. These pieces were all successful, but Tancrtdi^ 
written for the Teatro Ban Fenice at Venice, in 1813, 
produced a veritable fm'ore. 'Fhe name of the young 
maestro was now famous ; yet, strange to say, his greatest 
comic opera was hissed on its first performance at Rome 
in 1816. This delightful inspiration, first entitled Abmv- 
viva^ but now known as It iJarfnere di *Srdgliay w-as 
founded on a libretto which Paisiello had already treated 
with success, and hence the refusal of the Roman audience 
to tolerate it. Hut the beauty of the music overcame 
the scruples of the most prejudiced listeners, and, by the 
time the BarhUre reached its third representation, Rossini 
■ was openly accepted as the greatest dramatic coriiposcir in 
Italy. Between 1815 and 1823 Rossini composed no less 
than twenty operas, including his inastGrpieces Eli&ahtiia 
(1815), 11 Barhiere (1816), Otelfo (1816), La Cencrcntola 
(1817), Zrt Oasza (1817), Mos^. in Egitto (1818), 

Le Donna dd Lago (1819), oxid Semiramide (1823), the 
liist of which has lately btwm revived, with so great 
succe45.s, by Madame Adelina 

Uossini visited Kngland in 1823, and in 1821 cacceptcd 
an engagement as musical director of the The.^tre Italien 
in Paris, where, in 1829, ho |>roduced his last great 
iiiaslerpicce, (fuUlavme Tell, After completing this besruii- 
ful work, he composed no more until 1832, when he wTotc 
the first six movements of the Tstahat Mater for private 
performance only. He completed this lovely composition 
in 1839, and it w^ixs first piibliidy performed at the Balle 
Ventadour In 1842. In 1855 lie settled permanently in 
I’aris, at 2 Rue (.!haiKss<5e d’Antin, wdicro he composed 
his last work, tlie Petite J/^.w Sohmvrlle.^ which W’as first 
privately performed at the liouse of M, Pillct Will, 
March 16, 1864, and posthumously produced at the 
The/itre Italien February 28, 1809. Rosjsini w’as twice 
married — t.o Isabella (.‘olbran in 1821, and in 1847 
to Olyinpe Pclissier. After his final return to I’aris 
ho HiJciit a [lart of every year in a suburban villa in the 
Avenue Ingres, at Passy, and here he died of a very pain- 
ful illnessf November 13, 1868. He was buried at the 
church of the Trinity, November 21, with every possible 
honour. He was a foreign associate of the Institute, 

‘‘ grand officer of the Tjegion of Honour,” tho recipient of 
innumerable orders, and a member of innumerable musical 
institutions. Honour was justly lavish upon him ; and, 
though his career was not free from temporary misfortunes, 
probably ^ man of genius ever lived a happier life, or 
•enjoyedm^ fully the appreciation both of brother artists 
ana the general public. 

KoHgiui cfTected a ooni]»letc revolution in the style of Italian 
0|>era. HIh aecomimniuicntH were ritiher than any tliat had over 
been previously heal’d in Italy, and in their masterly instrumoii- 
tation rivalled some of the most notable ae.hievcmonts of German 
art. IHs iise of tho crej'cendo and the “ cabaletta, though some- 
times cai'ried to exce<ss, gave a brilliancy to his music which added 
greatly 'to tho excellence of its eir<rct. He accoinjianied Iiis 
recitatives w'ith ^ the _ stniiged orchestra in Elisabetla, ami with 
strUiged and wind instrnments combined in OteUo, And h^ 
ovOTtures arc by far tho most masterly an<l oom]>lete comjKvsi- 
tions of the kind that tho Italian school nas ever pfbdiiced. 

ROSTOCK, the largest town of Mecklcriburg-Schwerif!, 
and one of the most important commercial cities on the 
Baltic, is situated on the left bank of the estuary of tkc 
Warnow, about eight miles from the sea. It lies )T7 miles 
of Berlin by railway, 80 miles north-cast of 
-Liibock, and 106 miles Mitb of CJpponhagcn. The city 
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consists of throe parts — the old town to the cast, dM tho 
middle and new towns to the wrest - of which the first retains 
some of tire antique features of an old Hanse town, while 
the last two are for the most part regularly and even hand- 
somely built. There are several fine squares in Rostock, 
among them theBliiclier Plat 2 ,\fith a statue of Field-marshal 
Bliichcr, who w'os born in the towm in 1742. Rostock was 
at one time a fortress of some strength, but the ohl 
fortifications have been razed, and their .site is now^ occii- 
pietl by a promenade. Within the last twenty years tho 
suburbs have considerably extended themselves. Rostock 
has five old paroclual churches : — St Alary'^'s, dating from 
1398-1472, one of the most iinj>osing Gothic buildings in 
Mecklenburg; St Nicholas’s, bcgini abo«t 1250 and re- 
stored in 1450 ; St Peter s, with a lofty tower built in 1 400, 
wliich serves as a landmark to ships 20 miles at sea ; St 
James’s, completed in 1588; and the church of tho Holy 
Rood, begun in 1270, but now no longer used for 
service, St Mary's cluirch contains a monument marking 
the original tomb of Grotiiis, who died in liostockiii 1445, 
though Ids remains were afterwrard.s removed to Delft. 
Among the other interesting buildings are the curious 
14th-century Gothic towTi-house, tho facade of which is 
concealed by a Renaissance mldition ; the |>alace of the grand 
duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, built in 1702; the law 
courts, built in 1878-79 ; and the new university 
buildings, erectetl in 1867-70. The university of Rostock 
was founded in 1418 by the dukes Johann 111. and 
Albrecht V. From 1437 till 1413 it ha<l its seat at 
Greifswald in consequence of commotions at Rostock ; and 
in 1760 it w^as again removed — on this occasion to 
Biitzow, 'Fhc professors appointed by the city, however, 
still tauglil there, so that there w^ero practically tw^o 
I universities in the duchy until 1789, wdum they waro 
reunited at the original scat. In wdiitcr 1884 - 5 tlic uni- 
versity had a teaching staff of 39, wdtli 265 students; and it 
possesses a library of 145,000 voluim?s, various collections 
and museums, ami a number of scientific and literary 
auxiliary insliluiions. Rostock is the seat of the supremo 
court for both the duchies of ^leckhmlnirg, and is well 
equippeil with si^’bool.s, hospitals, and othcir institutions. 
The population in 1810 was 10,979 ; in 1880 it was 
.36,967, of whom only 221 w^erc l\oman C^itholics, and 
only 221 were Jews ; in 1885 it was 39,212. 

Altlioiigh the population, conuncrci*, and wealth of Rostock liavo 
all declincil since its palmy days as a flourishing llaiisti town in 
tlie Middle Ages, it has .still a vory^ considcrahlc tiTuIc, ami in> 
llaltic port possesses so large a merchant In 1882 811 ship.s, 

W’ith a total hurdeii of 97,447 tons, wen? ri?giKt(!rcd as Ijclonging to 
Rostock ; and in 1832 730 ships, with n total harden of 80,578 
tons cntcTod, and 724 ships, with a total biinleii of 82,537 toii.s, 
cleared, the port. Shii^s of more than *200 tons burden must 
discharge ynirt of their cargo at Warneiniindc, at the moulli of tho 
Warnow, the port of Rostock, a fishing village and watering place 
with 1766 inhabitants, who are distinguished by u jMvuliar dialect 
and costume. Hy far the most iniiiortaut export <4* Rostock is 
grain, W’hich goes almost entirely to British ports ; but wool, fla.v, 
and cattle are also ship|wd. Tho chief imports nro c»jal from Great 
Britain, hen’ings from Sw’cden, |>ctroIcum from Anieric,n, timber, 
wine, and I'olonial good.s. Rostock luos an irniKirtiinl fair at 
Wliitsunlido, lasting for fourteen days, and also a fre(iucn ted’ wool 
and cattle market. Tho indiistncs of tlic town are very varied. 
Ouo of the chief is shipbuilding, which, Imwcvcr, has declined 
of late years. Cotton, straw hats, tobacco, <?arpets, soap, carels, 
choc^olatc, and dye-fttulfs are among the rnnnufaetLirc.s of the town, 
wrhich also contains dlbtillerie.s, saw-mills, oil-mills, tanneries, and 
breweries. 

Local }n.storian.s assert that a village c.xistiM] on the site of 
Rostock us early as 329 A-U., hut no (‘ertuiii proofs have Ihicii traced 
of any earlier community thun that foumlod lierchy TVibislaw II. in 
the 12th century, which is said to have rectiveil town rights iu 1218. 
Tlie earlie.Ht signs of commercial prosp<*rity date from about 1260. 
For a time Rostock w’aa under the dominion of the kings of Den- 
mark. 8oou after returning into the protection of Mccldcnbarg in 
1317, it joined tlio Hanseatic J-oague; and in fact was one of tlic 
original members of the iKiw’erful and prosperous Wendisli liansa, in 
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which !,*• oxrrcisftil an influence second only to that of Liibcck. Tlie 
most jirosperous epoch of its commercial h’isto^' began in the latter 
half of the 15th century, precisely at the period jw’hen^ita political 
power began to wane. Rostock, how'cvor, never' eutiitly lost tho 
mdopeudence which it enjoyed as n IJatise town; ami iu 1788, 
the result of long conti'ntions with the rulers of Mecklenburg, it 
securKil for Itst?!? a janmliar a^d lilH*ral inunici^ial constitution, 
udininistered by three burgoiimsters and three chambers. In 1880 
this coustitutioii was soiiiow'hat luodiried, and tho city beoaincj less 
like a slate within a stale. The bmlge of Rostock is the figure 7 ; 
and a local rhyme explains tliat thoro are 7 doors to St Mary's 
church, 7 streets from tho market place, 7 g>\tes on the landward 
side and 7 wharves on the wiawaid side of the town, 7 turrets on 
the town-house, whicli has 7 btdl.s, apd 7 linden trees in tho park. 

KOSTOFF, on the Don, is one of thoao modern tow ns 
whicli have grown up with such remarkable rapidity in 
South Russia sin'zie the definite occupation by the Russifin.s 
of the Black 8ea coast. In 1731 a small fort Avas erected 
oil an island in the Don, near its mouth. Thirty years 
later the fortifications were transferred to the site now 
occupied by RostofT, 5 miles above the head of the first 
branch of tho delta of the Don (Mertvyi Donets), and 13 
milei^ above the real head of tlie delta, the fort being 
called Dmitri Rostovskiy. Settlers of all nationalities 
immediately gathered around it, and hero within less than 
a century a city, whicli in 1881 had 70,700 inhabitant.'^, 
sprung up, having a mixed population of Great Kussians, 
Ukrainians, Greeks, Gormans, Jew’s, d:c. Rostoll stands on 
the elevated right bank of the Don, and, viewed from the 
river, looks fairly iinpo.sing ; but the interior still retains 
the aspect of a largo village. 

Tbo Don, winch hen? bas a breadf.h of no more than 230 to 250 
yartlrt, with a hardly perceptible current, offers an excellent road- 
bteail. The navigation, however, is coii.siderably impelled by the 
fthallowncs.s of the braiiehes of the river, whioli are thirty in number 
at its entiiiiicc to the Hc.a, but of wliicb only three (IRertvyi Doiicts, 
Rolonteliu, and tho Don proper) are navigable. During the east 
winds, however, there is only 4 feet tlepth of water on the bars of 
the doltii ; and ships formerly w'erc often compelled to stay outside 
for several w'coks, waiting for a south-west wind. Recent dredging 
oiHirations have but pai-tially veincMlicd this evil, and the goods 
liavc to l>c carried on lighters to Taganrog and Mariupol, whenj 
they arc shipp<.*d. In 1882 only fovly-bnc shins of small size croming 
from foitiign countries under the Russian ami Turkish flags entovctl 
the port, but no fewer than 3176 vessels (349,500 tons), engaged in 
cabotage or lighter truflic, left the roadstead. The export of corn, 
oil-Be«d.H, wool, tallow, butter, iron, liido.s, ropes, coarse linen, 
pitch, Jk(5., from 12,311,000 roubles in 1865, had risen to 41,034,252 
roubles in 18S2, while tho imports W’cro valued at only 886,120 
roubles. Tbo iigricultural produce thus l■XJ>o^tcd is drawn from tlie 
entire basin of the Don in central Russia, while orc.s and metals 
%re In-ought from the Urals. Tho commercial importauco of 


Rostofl* is further increased by its position on the fp*oat highway 
from Khnrkotf and Voi-onezh to Caucasus, on whicir tmtne hwH 
nviatly increased since Kosixilf liecame connoeted by rail with 
Kharkoir and Voronezh on iho one side an*/, Vladikavka? on the 
other. Two fairs, one of which has considerable importance for' 
the whole of south' eastern Russia, are yearly held hero, witji «n 
cstiuiated turnover of about 5 000,000 roubios. Kostoff has also 
excellent fisheries, and in suunuer it Incomes tho gatlicring place 
of many thousands of labourers on their way to assist in harvesting 
oi^rations in tho provinces of the Don and iu noa*thcrii Caucasia. 
'Hic population then excceils 100,000. Tlie administrative pObitioii 
of Kostoff is (piite unique. Along wdth a territory of 2520 sqnar»^ 
miles it belongs to the government of Gkati^rinoslaff, of which it is 
a district town ; l)Ut tiii.s territory is quite Hcparatcil from the 
government, being enclosed by the territory of the Don Cossacks. 

ROSTOFF, on Lako Noro, a district towm of Russia, in 
tho govornfhent of Yaroslavl, and 35 miles by rail south- 
west of Yaroslavl, is probably the oldest town of north- 
eastern Rus.sia. Its j)re.sent importauco is due to its fair, 
which rapidly developed towards the close of last century, 
and still remains a market w’herc prices of cotton wares 
are established preliminary to the great fail* of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, and where a brisk exchange in various kinds of raw 
materials and unmanufactured articles is carried on. The 
specialty of Roatoff is tlio production of a variety of kitchen- 
garden produce and apothecary's herbs. Chicory and dried 
sweet peas are the principal objects of trade; in 1880 
350,000 cuts., chiefly of kitchen-garden pro<luce, w'ore 
exported. Another industry formerly developed in con- 
sequence of the great influx <>f pilgrims- -that of painting 
sacred pi<‘tiires on a kind of enamel — still continues to 
flourish. The saddlery and linen inanufactures, and the 
fishing, may likewise bo mentioned. The pojmlaliou of 
RostolT in 1883 was 12,500. 

RustofT was foumlcd by the Slavonian.s iu fr.rritory foniiorly 
occupied by the (Finnish) Mcrus, ami it phiycd so prominent a 
part in the history of that part of Ku.sshi tliat it u.«f?d to bo known 
as Ro-stofF the Groat. From the bciginning of ilm llth century to 
tin; 13th it was tlio chief town of tho great Rostoff territory, whicli 
includo<l large parts of tho ]>rcseiit goveunTuents oV Yaimlavl, 
Vladimir, and Kovgonxl, and seems to have be«ui a populous 
After the Mongolian invasion it rapidly ilodinefl, ai*d in 1474 it 
was purchased by Ivan III. and annexed to tho growing Moscow* 
principality. It waa repeatedly plumicrcd by Tartars, Lithiianian.s, 
and Poles iu tho 16th, 16th, and I7th c«uitnries. Its cnf.hc<lral, 
built in 1231, still stand.*?, notwithstanding mimerou.s coiifingra- 
tion.s ; some of tho rolica it <;oiitains aro morn than eight centuries 
old. Another church is of still oider date, having been built iu 
1216. Each of its five monasteries has venerated relies of renowned 
Christian missionaries or Russian princes. 

ROSWITHA. Sec Hrosmtha. 
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